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! 
SENATE. REGULATION OF COLI 
Trt RSDAY, June 16. 1911, Mr. IONES. I pre sent a letter fre mm e pre . f 


; ; cific Cold Storage Co.» of Tacoma, Wash., \ 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. Senate bill 136, proposi 4 nenieiot 2 ’ : : 
, 7 "r16 "a >’ iv’s “cy uMlines vad "Os aT ‘ * peli > tk Vv, JFOPOs ng to escrk the storace oO is 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap | te eek eteenen Ye muakes a very imvortant state iT 


proved. ask that it be read and then referred to the C 
DELIVERY OF MAIL FROM MOVING TRAINS. Manufactures. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- The VICE PRESIDENT Without objection, the 
tion from the Postmaster General, acknowledging the receipt of | will read the letter. The Chair hears no objection. 











a copy of a resolution adopted by the Senate on the 23d ultimo, The Secretary proceeded to read the letter 
relative to the causes of injuries to persons and damage and Mr. HEYBURN. I would suggest to the Se r from W 
destruction of mail and mail equipment from accidents result- | ington as to the propriety of introducing inte RECORI 
ing from delivering and receiving mail to and from moving | cussion of a bill that is now being considered by the « ter 
trains at what are known as catcher stations, and stating that | 1 thought when the Secretary commenced re: the 
the data will be furnished at the earliest date practicable, | was going to convey some additiona ets, but n 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Mr. JONES. It proceeds just at the point where the 1 
ltoads and ordered to be printed. (S. Doc. No. 48.) ing was interrupted with a statement of facts ? 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, Mr. HEYBURN. It seems to me would have been 
‘The VICE PRESIDENT presented the petition of Dr. Thomas “2 Se eee ee, eee 
S. Cullen, of Baltimore, Md., praying for the reestablishment bill rather than to refer it to he Senate while the e 
of the Army canteen, which was referred to the Committee on | a the bill, — a 
Military Affairs. Mr. JONES, he writer states s » fac which T sl I 
Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Dowst Bros. Co.,  M gee the RECORD, and then i be referred. 
of Chicago, IL, praying for the establishment of a parcels-post Mr. Hi } 7 RN. It will be all in e Te DUN , 
system, which was referred to the Committee on Vost Offices the col — 
and Post Roads. Mr. JONES. I hoy e the Senator \ | ermit the e 
He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Metho- | t° be read. : 
dist Episcopal Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the rati fhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will cont 
fication of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the Unitea | TC’ding of the letter. 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee | , Che Secretary resumed and cot the re of th 
on Foreign Relations letter, which is follows 
p He also presented a memorial of the Trades and Labor Assem Tue Pa cf : 
bly of Grand Junction, Colo., remonstrating against the ratifi- I 
f cation of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United | 5& r WESLEY I 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee ; Washt me 
on Foreign Relations. ann “e- : ~ 2 7 Uy , a 
Mr, GALLINGER presented a petition of the New Hampshire | food products in cold storag ~e ' vik 
Unitarian Association, praying for the ratification of the pro- [ hope that you will give this let I t 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and nee a Co ee wy 
Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign | The passage of the bill would 1 ' tl 
Relations. appear to the average person. I s not at pt 
Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a memorial of the Business = Seemahet sUmpruary laws I ye tt 
Men’s Association of Hartford, Conn., remonstrating against the | that if the Members of Conere “= 
adoption of a parcels-post system, which was referred to the | pression that leg on of this kir : I. 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. = ¥ , am " t ) : : r I : I 
He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Sharon, : een. adnan ; 
Conn., remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal rade | the ord ct mer | 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which was | POTmers wio are seeking to tax t 
ordered to lie on the table. ent elther the ‘ ; ? 
Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of sundry citizens of | country This bill of Senator H 
Kansas, remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade | ;° a aa it if it sho } ‘ left ( 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which was! the demands of the public _— 
ordered to lie on the table. I can perhay tter n y l be t 
Mr. KERN presented memorials of the congregations of the Lycee 2 o! a rc bill than SO attempe ' 
Seventh-day Adventist Churches of Wolf Lake, Waldron, Grass | recut ae aan Guaneie-an roam. 
Creek, Perm, and Kokomo, all in the State of Indiana, remon- practically d roy th . ww in 
strating against the enforced observance of Sunday as a day of | 5 Galty ® d I 7 tr as - t 
rest in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on ee ee ’ 
the table. I am aware that you and tl tt In this 1 
Mr. REED presented memorials of sundry citizens of Kansas | ®t once discredit t t 
City, Mo., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called | oo. Coo aioe t : r oie] . : 
Johnston Sunday rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the | sitior i ' For i 
table. ve su pra ly § i 
Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the board of super- | 2"G nearly all of me! 
visors of Calaveras County, Cal., praying for the enactment of | the northern ports ar i 
legislation to preserve the Calaveras or Mammoth Big Tree | 5ea after, say, the 1 t 
Grove in Calaveras County, Cal., which was referred to the vila shure > ste rs on the }¥ : 
Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. | Sound ports and Alaska. W 
He also presented a memorial of the Retail Druggists’ Asso- | the month of April, | 5 
ciation of Chico, Cal., remonstrating against the imposition of a | Pe Steamer anils about the 1 
stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which was referred to the | the ports of northern Alaska. 1 
Committee-on Finance. during the summer months In ot 
Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of the De Laval Sepa- ae ee not Ml soy Sh 
rator Co., of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against the | one barge or steamer that can | nt [ a 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States | or others during the s p One in this wa ; % 


. ol ; : the last 10 years. It is the onl 
and Canada, which was crdered to lie on the table. there, as it ’ posi 


Mr. WATSON presented the memorial of W. L. McDanneld, | distances, and they can not be : i 
of Romney, W. Va., remonstrating against the imposition of a for ‘ at sone ad a ‘ 6 ave Sul oh 
stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which was referred to the | j Vorrs in this way without a sinc] ; , 
Committee on Finance. z condition of meats, etc. Under the | 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of sundry citizens of | not send cold-storage stuff to Alask 
Newport, R. I., praying for a reduction of the duty on raw and | M&qunes in vonch the population. as the bill 4 
refined sugar, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. | into cold storage any article having been once ther i. 


ons ae ee al tata 
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The bill would 
tically all dairy 
fro the 
add mal cl 


during each 1 


ot of prac- 
m Nel turkeys 
bill we ald edd an 


also stop the i rtation into Pt aoe 
roducts from the Mast, of eggs fi 

States in the Union, ete. If the 
i to it requiring hens to la; 
nth of the year, fish to spawn and run in equal propor- 
tion during each month, cows to calf, ewes to lamb, and turkeys to lay 
and raise their young in equal amounts during each month of the year, 
it would, to some extent, assist in carrying out its objects. As long as 
grass only grows in the ig and sump to feed cattle, and bugs 
grasshoppers exert their activity for turkeys and chickens to eat at 
certain seasons, there will »e more meat products and consumption at 
certain times than at others. This usinesslike procedure on the part 
of Providence has given rise to the preservation of these things for 
consumption, thereby lessening the cost and supplying healthy food for 
mankind. 

It seems incredible that Congress should be moved to the 
such extreme laws because, in a instances, Landis or somebody else 
has found a few old carcasses in some c¢ storage plant. If Congress 
must pass a law—and nothing but vengean vill satisfy—let them pass 
a law making it a capital offense for anybody to sell unwholesome cold- 
storage products and leave trade and people alone to work out their own 
affairs 

So far as this company 
more in its business is cé 


L I 
ditt: t 


and its investment of a million dollars or 
cerned, it is desirous of continuing to do 
business in America. If this bill becomes a law the day that it is 
signed by the President we will be obliged to move its headquarters, its 
capital, and its business to Canada, or to some other country where it 
will be allowed to continue a busin that is one of the evidences and 
fruits of modern civilization and progress. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I 
$1,000,000 that they seem to think 
to attack the health of the people by sel 
rarcasses the writer refers to is 
license should be enlarged. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Committee on Manufactures. 


CHARLES RICHARDSON. 
think the 


is sufficient to enable them 
ling the few old, rotten 
rather 


small. I think the 


The letter will be referred to the 


REPORTS OF COMMITTI 
Mr. BOURNE, from the 
was referred the bill (S. 
salary for the collector of 
and Idaho, reported it with 
report (No. 66) thereon 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2052) relating to the expendi- 
ture of an appropriation for the raising of the North Point 
Light Station, Wis., reported it with amendments 
a report (No. 67) thereon. 


Mr. SIMMONS, from the Committee on Commerce, 


Commerce, to which 
providing for an increase of 
the district of Montana 
1dment and submitted a 


Committee on 


—<)< 
2532 ) 
customs for 


an amel 


to which 


was referred the bill (S. 2053) providing for the disposition of | 
moneys recovered on account of injury or damage to lighthouse | 


property, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 68) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1447) for the relief of Thomas D. Meares, 
administrator of Armand D. Young, deceased, asked to be dis- 


charged from its further consideration and that it be postponed 
indefinitely, which was agreed to. 


RELIEF OF SHIPWRECKED PERSONS. 

Mr. BURNHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 2054) 
providing for the reimbursement of certain employees of the 
Lighthouse Service for relief furnished to shipwrecked persons, 
and I submit a report (No. 65) thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, that is a brief bill recom- 


mended by the department, and its purpose is a beneficent one. | 


I venture to ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 
The Secretary read the bill, and, there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
sideration. it authorizes the Secretary of Commerce and La- 
bor to reimburse, through the proper officer of the Li 


ing furnished shipwrecked persons who may be temporarily 
provided for by them; and the appropriation “ General ex- 
penses, Lighthouse Service,” for the year in which the sub- 
sistence and clothing are so furnished is hereby made available 
for the purpose. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introducéd, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 2767) for the relief of Henry C. Smither (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


amendment, 
read the third 


Fy an equal numb r ol eggs | 


| River at or 


and | 


passage of | 


license of | 


| tural stations on the Columbia River or 
State of Oregon; 


and submitted | 
duty 


“designated as 


proceeded to its con- | 


ghthouse | 
Service, keepers of light stations and masters of light vessels 
and of lighthouse tenders for rations and provisions and cloth- | 


| Capitol. 
| Audit and Control should have supervision of all the expendi 
| tures for supplies furnished. 


JUNE 15. 


By Mr. REED (by request): 

A bill (S. 2768) to authorize the St. Louis-Kansas City El 
tric Railway Co. to construct a bridge the Miss 
near the town of Weldon Springs Landing, \ 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Commerc 

3y Mr. BROWN 

A bill (S. 2769) for the relief of the city of Crawford, 

State of Nebraska; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3y Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill {S. 2770) granting an increase of pension to Eugene 0 
Pratt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on I 
sions. 

By Mr. W. 

A bill (8. 
Whiteman; and 

A bill (S. 2772) granting a pension to William Plate; 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 27738) 
Creech (with 
Pensions. 

3y Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 2774) for the relief of the trustees of Urbai 
Episcopal Church, Middlesex County, Va. (with accompa! 
ing paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 2775) to authorize sthe establishment of fish-cu 
its tributaries in tl 
to the Committee on Fisheries. 


across 


ATSON: 
2771) granting an increase of pension to Robert 


to t! 


} 


granting an increase of pension to Elijah 
accompanying paper); to the Committee 


By Mr. LEA: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 36) authorizing the Unit 
States to accept a donation of 5,000 acres of land in Tenness 
for military purposes; to the Committee on Military Affai 

ASSISTANT DOORKEEPERS OF THE SENATE. 

Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution (S 
which was read and referred to 

Resolved, That Rule II of the Rules for the Regulation of the Ser 
wing of the United States Capitol, adopted by the Committee 
Rules, be amended to read as follows: 

“The First Assistant Doorkeeper and the 
keeper shall be assigned, during the daily 
on the Senate floor. They shall see 
to the doors upon the Senate floor are at their posts and that 
floor and cloak reoms are cleared at least five minutes before | 
opening of daily sessions of all persons not entitled to remain th 
In the absence of the Sergeant at Arms the duties of his office, so f 
as they pertain to the enforcement of this rule, shall devolve upon t 
First Assistant Doorkeeper.” 


ASSISTANT SERGEANT AT ARMS OF THE SENATE. 
Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 66 


. Res. 
the Committee on Rules: 


65) 


Second Assistant D 
sessions of the Senate, 
that the messengers assig 


| which was read and referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That the clerk to the Sergeant at Arms shall hereafter |! 
“Assistant Sergeant at Arms,” and shall perform { 
duties of the Sergeant at Arms in his absence, except as provided 

Rule II. 


SENATE OFFICE BUILDING SUPPLIES. 


Mr. LODGE. I submit the following Senate resolution, fo: 
which I ask immediate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 67) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That hereafter no expenditures for supplies 


Office Building shall be made except on the 
to Audit 


in the Sena 
approval of the Committ 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as 
provided in regard to all expenditures for supplies in the Capitol. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The Senate. by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider t 
resolution. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will ask the Senator from Massach 
setts what is the rule now with reference to the payment 
these expenses? 

Mr. LODGE. Supplies for the Office Building are not und 
the control of our Committee to Audit and Control. Supp! 


| for the Capitol are under the control of the committee; 


others are under the supervision of the Superintendent of 1 
It seemed to me important that our Committee | 


Mr. CULBERSON. 
Building? 

Mr. LODGE. It applies only to the Senate Office Buildi: 
It brings it under the same rule as supplies for the Capitol. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to make an inquiry of the Sen: 
tor from Massachusetts. It is whether his resolution, as he 
understands it, would cover cases where contracts have alread 
been made. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, it would not interfere with con- 
tracts already made. 


It applies entirely to the Senate Ofii 
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Mr. BACON. I only asked the question for the reason that, | 


in the absence of an understanding of that kind, an unpleasani 
complication might arise if the superintendent, though there 
was no authority heretofore existing, had made contracts. I 
understand this is only to apply to future contracts? 

Mr. LODGE. That is all. All expenditures made for the 
Senate ought to be under the control of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let the resolution be again read, Mr. 
Pre sident 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, according to the literal wording 
of the resolution, whether or not an expenditure should be 
made under a contract already entered into would be still sub- 
ject to that rule. 

“ Mr. LODGE. What contract has the Senator in mind? 

Mr. BACON. I know of one. For instance, there bas been 
set apart in the Senate Office Building a room for the con- 
ference committee of the_minority of the Senate, and I have 
heen informed, although I do not know anything of the details, 
that the furnitare for that room has been ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. gut, Mr. President, that furniture is not in- 
cluded. It comes under a separate appropriation. 

Mr. BACON. I did not know that. 

Mr. LODGE. And it is under the control of the Sergeant at 
Arms. 

Mr. BACON. That is the reason I used the word “ contract.” 

Mr. LODGE. This refers simply to current supplies, of which, 
[ may say, mineral water is the most conspicuous. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will note the fact that the use of 
the word “contract ” on my part indicated that I did not under- 
stand the purpose for which the resolution was designed. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MESSENGER TO COMMITTEE ON THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 68), which was read and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolwed, That the Committee on the Philippines be, and the same is 
hereby, authorized to employ a messenger at a salary of $1,440 per 
annum, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, until other- 
wise directed by law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed, and the calendar under 
Rule VIII is in order. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the Senate on the Sth of June 
adopted a resolution (S. Res. 62) calling upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury to inform the Senate in regard to the purchase and 
proposed use of certain lands at the junction of Fifteenth Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, extending back to the Mall. The pur- 

se I had in introducing that resolution grew out of a statement, 
which was published in the newspapers, to the effect that it was 
proposed to extend those buildings over into the Mall. I had 
in mind the provisions of the bill authorizing the purchase of 
this ground and the plans for the construction of that building. 
Congress was very definite in its statement as to what ground 
hould be purchased and upon what ground the buildings should 
be placed. There is nothing ambiguous or uncertain about it. 
In the report which the Secretary of the Treasury makes in re- 
sponse to the Senate resolution I find this statement: 

You are also advised that the proposed plans did contemplate the 
f tion of one of the buildings south of B Street. This was suggested 
by the National Fine Arts Commission, and a recommendation submitted 


by this department for the necessary legislation to enable the depart 


ment to so place the building. 


[ am not aware of the views that may be entertained by 
other Senators, but, speaking for myself only, I regard it as a 
piece of vandalism to place any more public buildings in the 
Mall; and these, in particular, are objectionable, because they 
encroach upon the Monument Grounds and would, in my judg 
nent, destroy the beauty of that park. In addition to that, Con- 
fress considered this question, through its committees, very 
thoroughly as to the limit to which these buildings should be 
extended, and there was a very decided opinion that the Mall 
should not be further encroached upon. 

Chere were two buildings recently constructed within that 
ground which were not authorized by law. We found them 
there when we came back after a recess. When the Government 
owns on Pennsylvania Avenue now enough ground upon which 
to place all of the buildings that will be required for the next 
few years, there is no possible excuse for encroaching upon the 
Mall with these buildings. 


| 


I presume 
plan. If 
plan, then 


if the bill 


Mr. HE 
Mr. GA 
the Senat 


buildings, 
Mall. We 


of Pennsy 


We have 


the purch: 
of that gr 


Commissi« 
in this m: 
ing there 


area to ac 
Mr. RO 


view of tl 
course the 


| except on 
that use, 


I have called the attention of the S« 


te tot 

morning because the report has just come 

is clear, that they have in contemplati t 

of these large buildings on the south side of B Str 
> now that they will hesitate before cat 
I shall find that there is no indication t 
I shall probably ask Congress to take so 

and very decisive action in that matter 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Preside: [ will 

from Idaho, who has been greatly terested 
which was passed here—the prov 

in an appropriation bill, I believe lid no 

that these buildings should be pla Pe 
YBURN. It did, in expr Ss 
LLINGER. I quite syn | Mr. I 
vr in his contention that thers 

provided on the south side of Penns 
and that no one of them it te 
» have been discussing for 10 or 12 

bility and desirability of securing the 1 ¢ 
rivania Avenue, especially from 1 

teenth Street, on which to erect publie b 
provided an adequate ap] i rf 
ase of land for these thre lild s 
eat avenue, and I can not ey 
m should step in and override » ¢ 
itter and further invade tl! Mall by 7 
m when we have land | 
commodate them. I wil s 

he may think it necessary to take to pre { 
OT. Mr. President, the law 1 a 

these buiidings is perfectly clear I ¢ re 
1e Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hryeurn 
‘re is no idea on the part of anyone, s 

of putting one of these three department bi 
the land which Congress has directed 
unless Congress shall by affirmative 


change. / 
that such 
failed of 


At the last session the Secret 
a change be made. The pr 


consideration under the circun 


closing days of the session, and, in order that his 1 


a. 


ry of the 
ision w! 


nstances ¢ 


receive consideration, I put it in the form of 
introduced at the beginning of this session, 
which I did not anticipate at present ill « 
ever, that measure comes to be cons ] t 
affirmative action on the part of the Congress 
this result possible, and then I ey b 
time to present the reasons in favor of the cl 

I myself think that it would be a very gr 
the plan to have that change made, but the t 
present that consideration and to d ss 1 
be whenever the measure calling for fl 
comes up. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, there is 1 
suggestion of the Senator, but it seems to 1 { 
sive work has been done in anticipat ( { 
gress, as is indicated by the m l 
Senator has investigated them, 
notice that they were subject t ‘ 
other Senators were similarly informed 

If we are to go on and plan buildi { 
tions upon this land and then « 
we shall have to reorganize the 
now owns on Pennsyl\ ia Ave 
modate half a dozen such build 
templated, and there is, in my 
should not do so. 

I think it was a great mist l 
on to Fifteenth Street. One of t ‘ 
Congress in locating these pu 
with the sordid conditions on Pe 
ate has agreed to that We have 
the Senate a bill with that idea i 
House without receiving consid 
the Senate have been clearly defined t 
est object that we could aim ‘to 
be the beautification if Penns 
the opportunity to the extent of a y 
Those buildings should all have their f ‘ 
Avenue and not, as the District Building 
street, which the bill that passed thre 
vacation of. I think Congress should 
plans for the new buildings, even a from t 
lap them over on to the Mall, and sl l requ 


| ings that 


are to face Fifteenth Street 


to be broug 










2066 


as to face on Pennsylvania Avenue, and thus advance that 
plan of improvement. 


I am aware of the fact that it will be proper to consider the | 


question when the bill introduced by the Senator from New 
York is before us, yet we may save some expense, a good deal 
perhaps, by sounding a note ef warning at this time that Con- 
gress will not permit the existing law to be disregarded. 
it be repealed, they had better stay their hands. I think it 
is perhaps opportune to express that warning here on this occa- 
sion, so that they may not go on blindly under the impression 
that Congress will ratify their action. 


THE STANDARD OIL AND AMERICAN TOBACCO COS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate Senate concurrent resolution No. 4, which 
will be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Con. Res. 4) sub- 
mitted by Mr. PoMERENE on the 1st instant, as follows: 


Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of The 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey et al. v. The United States, decreed, 


in effect, the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and 33 other constituent | 
to | 


organizations and 7 individual defendants have united together 
form and effect a combination, and as such conspired to monopolize 
and have monopolized and are continuing to monopolize a substantial 
part 
foreign nations in restraint of interstate trade and commerce in viola- 
tion of sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman antitrust law; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of The 
United States of America v. 
the case of The American Tobacco Co. et al. v. The United States, in 
effect, decreed that the said the American Tobacco Co. and its co- 
defendants, corporate and individual, had formed and maintained a 
combination in restraint of trade and that they were engaged in an 
attempt to monopolize and in a 
second sections of the Sherman antitrust law; and 

Whereas under the provisions of said act if the said parties or 
persons, or any of them, or any one for them, or anyone aiding or 
abetting them, have entered into or continued any contract, combina- 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several States, in the Territories, or 


with foreign nations, or have monopolized or attempted to monopolize | 


or combine or conspire with any person or persons to monopolize any 
part of the trade or commerce as aforesaid, they are amenable 
criminal prosecution; and 

Whereas no criminal prosecutions have been begun against any of 
the said parties or persons: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring )— 

(1) That it is the sense of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that criminal prosecutions shall be begun against any or 
all of said parties or persons who shall have, in the opinion of the 
Attorney General, violated the criminal provisions of said statute. 

(2) That the Attorney General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, instructed to institute criminal prosecutions against said parties 
or persens for said violations, if any, where the evidence in the opinion 
of the Attorney General shall justify such proceedings. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the law is no respecter of 
persons, and the Government ought not to be. 
be enforced, or they should be repealed. 
are not above the Jaw, and the rich and the strong in combina- 
tions ought not to be permitted to violate it with impunity. 


From time out of mind the common law, which has been | 
handed down to us by our fathers, makes contracts which are | 


in unreasonable restraint of trade unlawful and nonenforce- 
able, but this law is without any penalty to aid in its enforce- 
ment. The evils resulting from agreements in restraint of 
trade, and which tend to produce a monopoly, continued to 
grow in spite of the common law, and the public at large con- 
tinued to suffer. 

To meet them, in part, Congress, on July 2, 1890, enacted the 
Sherman antitrust law. It was carefully prepared. It was given 
the closest scrutiny by the Judiciary Committees of both the 
Senate and the House. 
and, as I am advised, by one of the most distinguished lawyers 


that ever graced the Senate with his presence and ability, ex- | 


Senator George F. Edmunds. As rewritten by him it passed 
both the Senate and the House and was approved by the Presi- 
dent. Twenty-one years have intervened, and no Congress since 
the day of its passage has amended it or repealed it. 

Section 1 reads: 


Byery contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce among the several States 
or with foreign nations is hereby declared to be illegal. Every person 
who shali make any such contract or engage in any such combination 
or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on con- 
yiction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding $5,000, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said punishments, in 
the discretion of the court. 


Section 2 reads: 


Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or 
combine or conspire with any other persons to monopolize any part of 
the trade or commerce among the several States, or with foreign na- 
tions, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or by both said punishments, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 


No statute was ever more painstakingly prepared, more 
plainly written, or more easily understood by those who want 
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of the commerce among the States, in the Territories, and with | 


The American Tobacco Co. et al., and in | 


monopolization within the first. and | 


to | 


Statutes should | 
The poor and lowly 


After much discussion it was rewritten, | 
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| to understand it. I am speaking now of the statute gener 
iI recognize the fact that difficulties may arise and do 
| when it comes to applying general statutes to a given 
ment of facts. But the ordinary man with average 
gence understands from this statute that he must not m 
|any contract, or any combination in the form of trust, 
otherwise, or enter into any conspiracy in at least unreaso 

| restraint of trade or commerce among the States or with 
| eign nations. He understands that it is unlawful to monop 

| or to attempt to monopolize, or combine or conspire with « 
persons to monopolize, any part of the trade or commerce am 
the several States or with foreign nations. 

It only becomes obscure when it is to be applied to vast 
| binations of wealth or capital which are made for the pur) 
| of driving competitors out of business when they seek to 1 
and control the prices of their commodities. And with all 
respect, it seems that some lawyers have doubts as to what 
statute means in proportion to the size of the fees they re 
| from their clients. Legal principles are the same whether 
plied to great or to small affairs. 

If a boy in the District of Columbia were to conspire wi 
another boy in the city of Baltimore, Md., and with another 
the city of Richmond, Va., to control the supply or the pri 
| of marbles, and they were to go to any one of these lawy: 
who seem to have doubts about the meaning of this stat 
with a $10 fee to pay for their counsel, would they not 
| promptly advised that such an arrangement would be a vi 
| tion of this statute and if they attempted to carry out t! 
plan would be amenable to the penalties of the criminal 
But, when you have great aggregations of wealth, 
| together in violation of the common law as it has been re 
| nized and known for centuries, which are seeking to circ 

vent and evade the plain provisions of the law, and they b 
|into the offices of some respected lawyers large checks 
ask them to bend their ingenuity and ability and great le: 
ing to find some way whereby they can evade the provisions 
the law, then it is that their clearness of vision seems to 
| come hazy and things which are clear to the average m 
appear to be abstruse and unintelligible. 

Any hundred-dollar country lawyer can tell what this |! 
means. It takes a hundred-thousand-dollar lawyer to p 
out ways to evag¢e its provisions. 

I submit that it has always been easier to understand 
| provisions of the Sherman antitrust law than it is to mi 
derstand them. I submit that the difficulties only begin 
develop when these vast corporations and their learned cou 
seek to evade the letter and spirit of the law. They do 1 
attempt to square their conduct with the law. They sce! 
warp the law to conform to their business. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the Justices of the } 
preme Court in the Standard Oil Co. and the American 
bacco Co. cases differed somewhat in the meaning which i 
be attached to the words “in restraint of trade.” 

Mr. Associate Justice Harlan, to whom for many years ° 
have been wont to look as the very fountain head of legal |! 
was of the opinion that they meant “any restraint of trad 
The learned Chief Justice and seven of his distinguished : 
ciates were of the opinion that they meant “ any unreasonal 
restraint of trade.” Whatever our individual opinions may | 
all good citizens will accept the opinion of the majority of 
court as the law of the land. But this difference of opini 
from the bench can be of little comfort to the defendant: 
those cases, because the entire court was clearly of the opini 
that the acts complained of in each of the cases were a viola 
of this statute under consideration. 

The other day a distinguished lawyer, after the Supr 
Court had handed down its opinion in the Standard Oil Co. « 
is reported to have said: 

The act was bad law, even though not unconstitutional, the | 


being predicated on the allegation that the law does not cont 
adequate description of any criminal offense. 


What further description is needed? The statute says t! 
every contract, and every combination in the form of a trust 
otherwise, and every conspiracy in restraint of trade, which | 
Supreme Court says is unreasonable restraint of trade, sha! 

a violation of the law. I suppose that if he were defe 
some rich client charged with homicide under a statute wh! 
read, “ Whoever unlawfully kills shall be ‘guilty of an offei 
the complaint would be made by him that it did not give 
adequate description of the terms “ unlawful” and “ guilty,” an 
that it did not say whether “ whoever ” referred to a white n 
or a black man, and that it did not describe the means or meth 
of “killing” that was forbidden. I think this statute would 
be perfectly plain to him if from its provisions were excepted 
own clients. 
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terests. Upon his failure to do this a ruinous compeftitiel™was 
begcu by lowering the prices « ning tobacco below its cost. 
Betwee iS9S and 1 S the A an Tobacco Co., by reason of 
its eflorts to control the n uf: ire and sale of plug tobacco, 

stained losses aggregating more than $4.000.000. In 1S0S8 the 
American Tobacco Co. organized as a New Jersey corporation, 


with a 
which was afterwards increased to 


and was sty Tobacco Co.. 
tal stock of 
$100.000,000, 
In 1892 the American and Continental companies, at an aggre- 
$50,000,000, bought and closed up 380 competing 
and partnerships. In 1904 there was a merger of 
the American Tobacco, the Continental Tobacco, and the Con- 
lobacco Cos. into one corporation, under the name of 
the American Tobacco Co., with a capitalization of $180,000,000. 
In acquiring these companies and concentrating the control 
under one management, it was expressly stipulated, in many in- 
stances, that those who were bought out were not to be per- 
The Supreme Court finds: 
The record indisputably discloses that after this merger the same 
methods which were used from the beginning continued to be employed. 
Thus it is beyond dispute, first, that since the organization of the 
American 7 co o. tl uired four large tobacco 


concerns, t restrictive covenants against the 


375.000,000, 
gate cost of 
corporations 


solidated 


mitted to enter into business anew. 





{ at company has 
engaging in the 


tobacco business were taken from the sellers, and that the plants were 


not continued operation, but were at or abandoned; second, that 
the new company has besides acquired control of eight additional con- 
cerns, tl business of such concerns eing now carried on by four sepa- 
rate corporations, all absolutely controlled by the American Tobacco 


Co., although the connection as to two of these 

corporation was long and persistently denied. 
The court further says: 
Considering, then, the undisj 

stated, it remains only to det 


companies with that 






nine whether they establish that the 





acts, contracts, agreements, combinations, etc., which were assail 
wel of such an unusual and wrongful character as to bring ti 
within the prohibitions of the law. That they were, in our opin 
s0 overwhelmingly results from the undisputed facts that it seems « 





necessary to refer to the facts as we have stated them to demonstrate 
the correctness of this conclusion. Indeed, the history of the combina- 
tion is so replete with the doing of acts which it was the obvious pur- 
pose of the statute to forbid, so demonstr ve of the existence from 
the beginning of a purpose to acqui nion and control of the 
tobacco trade, not by the mere exe the ordinary right to con- 
tract and to trade, but by methods devised in order to monopolize trade 
by driving the competitors out of business, which were ruthlessly car- 
ried out upon the assumption that to work upon the fears or play 
upon the cupidity of competitors would m 








re d 






















that these conclusions are inevitable, not because of the vast aniount 
of property aggregated by the combination, not because alone of the 
many corporations which the proof shows were united by resort to one 
device or another. Again, not alone because of the dominion and co 


ybacco trade, which actually exists, but because we think 
rongful purpose and illegal combination is 


trol over the t 
that the cone 
overwhe ; 

(a) By he very first organization or combination was 
impelled by a previously existing fierce trade war, evidently inspired 
by one or more of the minds which brought about and became parties 
to that coml ation. 

l mmediately 


f capital which followed the acts 
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after that combination and the increase 








a © by means of trade conflicts 
‘iving competitors out of business 
ya combination. * * * 

By t pre it manif which is 
scious wrongdoing by which the various transactions were 
embodied from the beginning, ever changing, but ever in substance the 
same. 

) By the gradual absorption of control over all the elements 
essential to the successful manufacture of tobacco products, and placing 
such control in the hands of seemingly independent corporations, serv- 
ing as perpetual barriers to the entry of others into the tobacco trade. 

(e) By tent expenditure of millions upon millions of dollars in 
buying out plants, not for the purpose of utilizing them, but in order 
to close them up and render them useless for the purposes of trade. 

(7) By onstantly recurring stipulations, whose legality, iso- 
latedly viewed, we are not considering, by which numbers of persons, 
whether manufacturers, stockholders, or employees, were required to 
bind themselves, generally for long periods, not to compete in the 
moe * 7 

In what position, then, do the officials of the Standard Oil 
Co. and of the American Tobacco Co. stand before the law? 
Speaking now of the officers of the Standard Oil Co., it appears 
that from the year 1865 to the present date substantially the 
same men, with John D. Rockefeller at their head, have been 
managing and controlling the affairs of this company. 

Between 1865 and 1892 their business was conducted, if we 
may believe the decree of the Supreme Court of the State of 
Ohio and the findings of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals and the Supreme Court of the United States, in flagrant 
violation of the common law of the land. In 1892 the Supreme 
Court of the State of Ohio orders that they must not further 
continue their business under the trust agreement. In 1897 con- 
tempt proceedings are begun against the officials, charging them 
with a violation of the former order of the court. And in this 
proceeding they, who claim to be innocent of the violation of 
any law, come into court and plead that, under the Constitution, 
they can not be required to produce the books for inspection by 


ground to monopolize the trade in 
designed to injure others, either by di 


or compellir them to become pa 








muted facts, which we have previously | 


> success possible We say | 


which ensued justified the inference’ | 
hat the intention existed to use the power of combination as a vantage | 
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exhibited of a con- | 
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the officials of the State or to testify, because by so doi 
might make disclosures which would tend to incriim 
And later a quo warranto proceeding is begun in the 
Ohio against one of the subsidiary con 
eye Pipe Line Co. The trustees, under the agreement « 
after the decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio in 1892, } 
to pass a resolution dissolving the trust; they turn the s 


adnles, hil 1\ 


84 companies into 20 companies, and instead of comply 
the decree of the Ohio Supreme Court, they continue 
their trust larger and greater, and finally consolidate 
these companies in the. control of one giant corporat 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey—with a capitalization o! 
$100,000,000. 

And all of these acts have been found by the highesi 
of the land since 18%u to be in direct violation of the SI 
antitrust law. 

And it appears from the court records that the offi. 
the American Tobacco Co., in the face of the positive 
tions of the antitrust law, form a combination by whic! 
drive competitors out of business, forbid their ree 
acquire one property after another and close them wh 
suits their purposes, destroying competition, raising 
making the monopoly stronger and stronger, until vas 
that had theretofore legitimate competito 
subject to the control of one giant corporation with an 
gate capital of $180,000,000. 

These are not idle rumors or conclusions based upon h 
evidence, but they constitute 
in the land formally spread upon the records of the 
where they ean be read of all men. In other w 
by solemn decree, says that these two companies, the 
sidiary companies, and the individual 
violated both the common law and the laws of the F: 
ment since they were first written upon the statute 
in 1890, 

Now, with these plain findings of fact and conclusions 
court that this statute has been violated, 
given by any sworn court official for not l 
against them in order to bring them to the bar of j 
What excuse can any lawmaker or any executive offic 
to the people of this country for a failure to enforce tl 
when they are every day exerting themselves to punish 
tions of the lapy against other tra with less 
and less influence at their command? 


cerns been 


, . > 4} 
the findings of the highes 


rds, th 


defendants named 
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what reason 


continuing his 


ISZTeSSOT'S 
A decent sense 
requires the Government either to enforce this 
to repeal it. 

These defendants and their lawyers claim that the st 
an infraction against the liberty of making contra 
they ought to be permitted to conduct their business t 
themselves, and that they can not continue in business 
face of stifling competition. 

I have some sympathy for the ignorant mountaineer, 
in his fastness, breathing the free air of heaven, and 
that he has a right, with the instruments he has made 
the “ mountain dew ” from the corn that he has raised \ 
paying a tax, and can not understand why the G 
should interfere with his occupation, but I have little s\ 
with the man who has amassed great wealth, and mu 
by illegal methods, who, in the face of the written statute 
not by the light of truth or of reason, to comply with 1 
but who devotes his time and energy and ingenuity 
some means whereby to evade the law. 

And while on this subject I confess that I have but 
gard for that member of my profession who will sit d 
his desk, and with all the ingenuity and learning at h 
mand, in consideration of the great fee he receives, devis 
scheme whereby he can evade the law instead of direct 
clients to comply with the law. He is no better and no 
than the lawyer who would deliberately sit down and 
frame up an alibi or other defense for a client who is ab 
commit a burglary or a highway robbery. 

I want it understood that I am not now speaking 
lawyer who is conducting a defense in a case of litigati 
am speaking of the lawyer who is attempting to frame 
scheme for the declared purpose of defeating the law. 

And when we remember the history of the Standard O 
and of the American Tobacco Co. it might be well in the i 
ests of public morals to consider whether or not their 
panies and their officials have been aided and abetted in 
transgressions of the law by some of the men who occup) 
honored positions of attorneys and counselors of » courts. 

What respect have these oil and tobacco men shown for 
law? What disposition have they evinced to comply w 
the order of the court? The history of the Standard Oil ¢ 
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Mr. POMERENE. I have every hope that he will; but I re-| Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Ohio yield to me for a 


member that this law has been upon the statute books for 21 | moment? 

years, and in those 21 years no criminal prosecutions have been Mr. POMERENE. Just a moment, if the Senator please. 
begun against any one of these companies. So it seems to me Mr. NELSON. I want to reply briefly to the Senator f: 
that after a Rip van Winkle sleep of 21 years, we ought not to | Iowa. , 

quietly répose in the hope that this duty may be performed. | Mr. POMERENE. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. KENYON. But there have been more criminal prosecu- Mr. NELSON. I want to call the attention of the Senn; 
tions commenced by the present Attorney General, whom the | from Iowa to the fact that the President has finally found 
Senator seeks to instruct, than by any other Attorney General | Chief Justice who overruled him in the Addystone Pipe ec: 
since the act was enacted. ; as to the doctrine of the common law. If the Senator fr 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is true. | Iowa will read the decision of Judge Taft in that case and 

Mr. KENYON. And the learned Senator's own governor, | Compare it with the decision of Chief Justice White in t 


when he was Attorney General, in one of his reports declared | Standard Oil case, he will find how Chief Justice White ov 
that this act was practically a failure; and the act was a dead | ruled Circuit Judge Taft, now President Taft. 

letter for a long time, as the Senator well knows. Under Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am only too glad to yield 
President Cleveland’s administration but little was done. I | every meed of praise to every public official who has done ar 
am not raising the question to disagree with the Senator’s argu- | thing for the enforcement of the law, and I now only ask t! 
ment, but I do not believe that where a man has done so much the Senator from Iowa and others who seem to think as 
as has the present Attorney General to enforce this act, civilly | does will permit the Senate and the Congress to help the hea 
and criminally, he should be instructed by the Senate to do his | Of the Department of Justice along the same line. 

duty. I believe now that he has done so much in the enforce- One word further. I am asked, Is there a precedent for t! 
ment of this act criminally that in those places where his name resolution? Assume that there is none. It is then time to m 
might formerly have been received with acclaim it is now re- | 2 precedent. The precedent is to have this law utterly dis 
ceived among those gentlemen, who think the earth belongs to | £2rded. The precedent is to let the Standard Oil Co. and 




















them, with profound and blasphemous silence. American Tobacco Co. and their officials continue for 21 ye 
Mr. REED. Mr. President—— in a lawless career. Precedent says, “ Let them continue.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio | *©@5* of justice requires that they shall cease and obey the | 
vield to the Senator from Missouri? I hope in the interest of justice that Senators may see th: 
" Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. way clear to support this resolution. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the present 


Mr. REED. Do I understand the Senator from Iowa to say P 7 : 
“| Sideration of the resolution. 


that the Attorney General was recently on such excellent 







terms with the classes of men the Senator has just charac- The PRESIDING*‘OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio as 

terized? ; unanimous consent for the present consideration of the res 
Mr. KENYON. I say the Attorney General came into his | tion submitted by him. Is there objection? 

office from the city of New York. He had been counsel for Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in the absence of the chair 


















large corporations. He never gave them his conscience. It of the Finance Committee, I ask that the Canadian recipr 
bill be laid before the Senate to the end that I make some 
corporation. He gave up that practice and became an attorney | ™arks on the subject. I gave notice to that effect on yesterd: 
for the people, and no man has ever performed his duty better Mr. CULBERSON. I suggest to the Senator from Minne 
to his clients than the present Attorney General has to his that probably he did not hear the request of the Senator 
‘lients—90,000,000 people. : | Ohio that his resolution be considered at this time. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have expressly disclaimed| Mt. NELSON. I was not aware of that fact. 
any desire to embarrass the Attorney General, and have stated | , Mr. CULBERSON. The Senator from Ohio made that req 
that it was my desire to aid him if possible just a moment ago. 
. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
quest of the Senator from Ohio? 
Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
mow that after CP A a gs Chay 63 os : _| quorum. . 

ie , . Aeon | suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

wao struck the corpse of that Sherman law, brought it to} he secretary called the roll, and the following Ser 
life, and made it a living force by his argument in the Supreme | ..ac cat t, ther names: re kee eee 
Court; and based upon that argument, the Supreme Court answered to their names: 


does not destroy a man’s conscience to be an attorney for a 








fy 


The distinguished Senator from Iowa refers to the part that 
Gov. Harmon took in connection with this law. I am not 
advised as to the report to which the Senator refers, but I do | 




























handed down a decision in favor of the Government. Cullom Kenyon Na Iv 

At CEN} : . “at : eee , Cummins Kern Shi 

Mr. KENYON. Why, then, did he not prosecute criminally | Dillingham Lea Simmons 
instead of civilly? 3 Dixon McCumber Smith, Mich. 

, > 'D ‘ , , ont Martin, a. Smoot 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know what the situation at that a . M ee Te J. Stephenson 
time may have been, except that that case was argued toward | Foster Nelson Swanson 
the latter end of the term, and the decision, if my memory | > He inger te a rornton 
carro » rich y —T a1 " . . "a ramble ) Gorman rrel 
Be rves mi rightly, was not handed down until a month or two Gronna Overman Wat 
before his term expired. And what about all the years that Guggenheim Page Wetmore 
have expired since, with the distinguished men who have been | ee wae Works 

, . a icaetieee . . : Jsonnson, 41e. . \ 

at the head of the Department of Justice? Why have they | Johnston, Ala. ome! 
been so silent in this matter? Jones Reed 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should also like to 


. . : ' Mr. JONES. My colleague [Mr. PornprxtER] has been u 
suggest to the Senator from Ohio that it was Gov. Harmon : S a ! aa 


who first gave expression to the thought, “ Guilt is personal,” pectediy called from the Chamber on official business. ‘ ; 
when he was urging upon the administration of President Mr. Bot RNE. My colleague (Mr. ‘ SAMBERI ALN] : op 
Roosevelt the criminal ‘prosecution of the violators an ‘the | avoidably detained from the Senate on Government busin 
Sherman antitrust law , He; Mr. SMOOT. My colleague [Mr. SuTHERLAND] is att 
Sh ian antitrust law. 










a hearing ¢ is obliged to be absent at this time. 

Mr. POMERENE. I thank the Senator from Nebraska. I| Sa URGE EEEEETEE.  Wifts-neven Senators bave answer 
want also to remind the Senator from Iowa that it was a very | to their names: a quorum of the Senate is present. The q 
distinguished Republican President who sanctioned the viola- | tion is on agreeing to the resolution submitted by the S 
tion of this law when it came to the absorption of the Tennes- from Ohio. > es . 
see Coal & Iron Co. Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KENYON. So long as we are making suggestions, 1} Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Ohio asked unani 
want to suggest to my good-natured friend, the Senator from-| consent for its present consideration, which request has not y 
Ohio, that it was another distinguished Republican President, | been assented to. 


















at a time when he occupied a position on the bench, who put The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was ‘absent when that 
life into the dead Sherman Act in the Addystoné Pipe & Steel] was asked. The Senator from Ohio asks unanimous ¢ 
Co. case. Mr. POMERENE. As stated by the Senator from New I 


I want to suggest, further, that the only conviction criminally | shire, I asked unanimous consent for the present considera 
under the Sherman enactment has been in the Turpentine Trust | of the resolution, but the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NeLs 
case, where jail sentences—I so qualify it—have been given, and | yesterday gave notice that he would to-day address the Sen: 
that has been under the administration of President Taft, on the subject of the reciprocity treaty, and out of courtesy 
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him I wil! not insist upon my request being 


F hat the resolution lie on the table, to be called up by me ata 
4 ] er date. << s ‘ 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, th: ‘Ours 
be f wed. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 
Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the co 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote re re rade 

















: re ms with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committe 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 
5 Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is my purpose on this oc 
i sie to discuss the pending reciprocity bill in some of its gen- 
: eral aspects, and I intend later, on another occasion, to discuss 
some of the details of the bill, and especially to review a par 
( e President’s speech at Chicago and 1 rtake to demon 
strate how utterly mistaken the President is in his views as to 
the effect of this bill on the agricultural inte) s ountry 
and in his view when he intimates and rgests that the 
farmers have been coached to make their protests ag st the 
bil 
‘ The method pursued by the President in this case is 
u ial, and without precedent. 
Paragraph 2 of section 2 of Article II of the C ution 
thorizes the President, by and with the advice and couse of 
t S te, to make treaties, and so forth, third 
of the Senators pr t ¢ 
I fair construction of this paragraph of ( \ 
t the President and Senate combined ¢ 
tre with a fore 1 nati 
| CAs I it ( if tion tl i'l Has 
t S >» Department, 1 e an agi or t ey. 1 1 tn 
« to ratif not by a two-third ‘ ‘ s ! 
majority of the Senate, supple ed \ 
of the House Repres t s r ! ‘ s 
{ t And in th \ he « les e 1 
\ of the Constit ‘ If 1 is t ‘ 
me | and trade agreements, w! SA 
be pursued in respect to other subje nd $ 
tra r the treaty-ma ry power fro | é 
Si » to the President ul Congres 
i » trade agreement st ] ted | { y P sid t { ; 
i ‘e for ratification by Congress and 1 t! s 
has, aS far as I have been al te , ho ‘ 
r constitutional h ry or the histor f the 
tment, 
instances in which agreements or ! 
I e without submission to the S iy be grouped 
following heads: : 
j (1) Agreements for the settlement of « ! f pr 
4 can citizens against foreign Government > ela 3 of 
= our Government agains i foreign Gove 
(2) Preliminary and ro tempore ag 
war, suspending hostilities, and opening ‘ to f ‘ 
ut never g final treaty of pea 
(5) Agreements or treaties previously authorized b s 
Cr Tress or by rea s ¢ Iv rat tow ra) a 
ments to submit special matters to rbitrat or ft s 
cases to The Hague Tribunal; and of this kind are also 
copyright, and trade-mar] gcreemel 
in reference to discriminating duties and ree il trad 
ments specifically authorized by tariff acts. (See ; 
the Constitution, vol. 1, pp. 467-479.) 
F Stripped of all verbiage and surp! re, the agreement nego- 
| tiated by the President is an ‘ f if 
to procure Congress to en t Sis 1 in s » 1 
relations between that co y and o 2 r Ww ) 
enact a limited tariff law between the two countries. Wh 
p the President has the right, under the Cons tion, to recon 
mend to the consideration of Congress suc! sures he s 
Judge necessary and expedi ( 3, Art. IT, ¢ 
he has no constitutional or moral right to bargain with a for- 
eign country—to pledge himself in advance » make ¢ l 
specific recommendations to Congress—to procure certain sy 


al legislation from Congress. 
Such right is not accorded to the President under the treat 


making power of the Constitution, nor under any other 

sion of the Constitution, and the assertion of such a 1 is 
utterly destructive of the independence of » legislative d 
partment of the Government. “All les itive ers here 
eranted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States’ 
the language of the Constitution. 


rhe making of such a bargain in advance, as in this « 
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mplies not merely a naked recommendation on the part of the 
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Minnesota 


ratifies 


ir. Cl {INS So far as concerns the treaty, it was put | be 1 


into effé » ratificatio1 ‘ 





mata : . : } 
( ‘ , \ , { > ry 


Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely, but I thought 





, . ad , can not be done in any otner 
stood by the suggestion that the treaty secured NELSO We have a1! of our own motion 
the combined act of the House and Senate. ae : . . do nt ee | 
Lit 4 & tehibs AX 





The treaty, tl 









dee vc _— 
Precisely. s 















N. And that treaty was followed by an act of Mr. WORKS. Is not the n proceeding in th 
Congress. way at the present time by a bi 
Mr. GALLIN( discussed in executive session. Mr. NELSON. It is not in the re; r way. If tl 
x y 8 ‘7 7 7 4 » eae . rn = os = a > 7 * 
Tr NI LSON a é ve eSsion. ig reciprocity agree t. th favored-n on < ise wil ‘ 
Mr GQATTLIN rreed to in ft) 1. aieahian eee a : . . 
Mr. GALLIN( greed to in the usual way. If it is not in its essence and in subs e a reciprocit 
‘ y 7 
iAO! am 










two-thirds vote. 
Mr. DIXON. Is the Senator from Minnesota a member of Mr. President, in this connection I beg leave further t 
the Committee on I l lations? 
Mr. NELSON. No, sir; I am not. | Po 





ng upon the acti of the President in is case, 
‘oy’s Constitutional Law, these pregnant, apt, and 





Mr. DIXON. I should ask him whether or not! words 7 
this treaty was ever sent to the Committee on Foreign Rela- The nd clause—he shall recommend t consid 
tions? i I shall judge 1 ary pedier 
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wit! whatever of ar i! nt 5 think er nd ‘ ] > W He this : t 
I ter He has discharged his duty, and t I \ ! ers rt 
t! aking | el substan sl s 
In this instance before he proposed the matter to Congress he it 
made a bargain with Canada. Rr ind ¢ 
How different is the reality from this picture. How of have } 
idents and their ¢ nets seemed to reg 1 ft s the | x to ( 
legislative department and the Congress as a b ‘ i to ' 7 ‘ 
d upon their \ ws N ntent with re 1 z 
thev have fre ‘ntiv set themse es at work w i I l x 
t I nd to procure ft se ieasures to 3 
1 massage of certain st tes was t chief t f J ‘ { 
t ind the chief w ir off 
nt ne: it } d its « diately vfte thre t é { ] ~ os 
dents who assisted in | the foundations of the G 
yped with rapidity in recent ye 3 f , 
W e the President should not be interfered with In ft! 1 e I 
those functions which ‘ mmitted to him by 
I iture should be left s free to t within their own 1 
and range of dut the Ch Magistrate ! 1 
t line wil 1 ¢ irates§ the res ve dor ns The ¢ titut ! i 
evidently contemplates the Congress as the grent i i 
the President ; t! rh t « tiv fl I S i the 
tial, the fundamental, idea of the ger , 7 ‘ 
‘ s, indeed, recognize two e: tions to the ur f t 
‘ e, and beyond those ¢ ptions neither Congress nor I’ ident s ild 
g One exception has st been stated. t 
That is the exception of recommending it to Congress, ’ 
her exists in the fact that tl President at ss upor { 
§ ind apy ve ] I ind ti l 
£ S reasons tl! for j s I have } 
n nse a n f ti Leg } ! 
1 fore 1 i lr ‘ his i ~ 
I ts whi ! ! ht Cor “ LB 
r o« wr de ‘ } ss S « f x 
t proves f d to! } } 
t t side tio t I latur rhe rit of ft ( 
separates tl nd ex t f ! I 
t xtent rd yt | ant ! i t 
I 1 practice has d m t S t 
t vy tended to « \ ' . . ‘ 
nal na ft na yg 
partn ts i d res a ] 
} mulation of tal ! 
exe office Cor 1 I mn 1 ! ‘ 
a. ndener in 1 ¢ neh. and 
t President it I ( S I gs g d 
ind it of ‘ ! ’ nd ‘ ow 
offices as mere ) I is, and t ‘ t of the 
ir I salt } f influencing le tio ¢ 
€ ] ne vell-con ad ! I 1 LiAl l 
I revented ¢ ch f tl ( \ t m f 
f is of any « é (Pomeroy’s Const nal I pp S.) 
President Grant, in 1874, pursued an entir ly different t 
from that pursued by President Taft in this instance. In 1874 t 
the Bri ish vernment presented to our Gove rnment the di ift I 
of a treaty for reciprocal trade relations between our country ; 
and Canada. President Grant, before taking any action on the 
proposed treaty submitted it to the Senate. hg 
Just think of that! President Grant, before taking any action ° S ( 
on the treaty proposed by the British Governme iT, sul | ad it \ 
to the Senate of the United States for its information, for con ma 
sideration and advice as to what action to take in the matter. | gestion 
The following is a copy of President Grant's message: ind f rn 
To the Senate of the United States: i f : 
The plenipotentiaries of Her Britannic Majesty at Washineton } iron i ) y 
submitted to the Secretary of State, for my consideration, a draft of | | ! or 
a treaty for the reciprocal regulation of the commerce and rade { ’ 
between the United States and Canada, with provision for the en le ‘ le or uy 
ment of the Canadian canals, and for their use by United States vessels r steamboat fixed y a 
on terms of equality with British vessels. I transmit herewith a tures of n le, stor 
report from the Secretary of State, with a copy of the draft thus yr wood nailed, bound, hit i, o1 
proposed. washing machines, wringing ma nes 
I am of the opinion that a proper treaty for such purpose would | th« print paper for n 
result beneficially for the United States. It would not only open or parts thereof; printing ty I 
enlarge marke for our productions, but it would increase the facili- | machines, page-numbering m 
ties of transportation from the grain-growing States of the West to typing apparatus, or parts thers 
the seaboard. rails 1 cars, carriages, and tru 
The proposed draft has many features to commend it to our favorable | and cotton; steam en S, or par t 
consideration; but whether it makes all the concessions which could | steel plates and rails in tube ind 





justly be required of Great Britain, or whether it calls for more con water-wheel machines and apparati 
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e very \ 
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ttur 
and his « 


y eat, ( } 
are all on 
of 1854. 
e treaty of 1854 was r and minated in 1866. It 
is much fairer, m«¢ me sided than the 
agreement in the cas« enate. 1 illustration of 
I will call attention tot act th: hile all kinds of grain, 
and fish we! t on tl] : ist, ur, breadstuffs, 
eat al ish products were also put on the 
. ‘her, and the packer were put on 
vith the farmer in that treaty, and the farmer was 
1 free lumber, all of which is not the case in the agreement 
presented to us by the President in this case. 


nt 
Out 


> for reduct 


ion was ri 
is referred by the executiy 


for a 


commonly held at the date of the treaty, the 
%t determine the standard of value of ad- 


lant 
e treaty of 1854. In that case the 


at that tue iverpool market 


wing regions of the Northwestern States— 
ing from the report— 
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wre than other parts of the Union from a depression 
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our Atlantic ies, thus caused by the influx of Canadian 
4 temporary cheapness of transportation will not ¢,m- 


Ai) é Puce a 
ion in the value of the grain. 
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This report from which I quote describes in detail and with 
creat clearness the baleful effect of that treaty upon 
with Canada and upon our industrial progress and 


nt. All the evils which came to our ‘country f it 
treaty will come to us in a greater measure und 
procity scheme outlined in the pending bill. 


In the debate in the United States Senate, in Janu i 
upon the resolution directing the Preside: 
hrozation of the treaty of 1854, Senator Chandler, of Mic! n, 
+ 
t 











abt 
deseribed that treaty in the following words: : 

if 

He says— 
instead of a treaty of reciprocity this treaty had en called a y to 
encourage emigration from the United States into Canada, a treaty 
to encourage production in Canad instead of in the United States, 
it would have been more justly named. 


And this language can with even more justice be applied to 


, 


the reciprocity scheme negotiated by the President and embraced 
in the pending bill. And Senator Foote in the same debate said: 




















I bell » it to be very generally conceded that while thi ty 
trea so denominated, has proved highly 1eficial to the 0 
the people of the British Provinces, and has contributed very | 
to their interest and prosperity, it ha t the re ti | j 
jurious and prejudicial to the interest and p perity of th f 

\merican States. The very title f the treaty is a 

is nothing reciprocal about it; there is nothir reci 
operation; it produces no reciprocity of b t tt ! 
Governments. It is beneficial to one only of the contracti a 
al injurious to the othe: . 


How aptly and truly this language applies to the pend 
There is no reciprocity in it for the farmer. 

Since the abrogation of that treaty, especially since the Ding 
ley Tariff Act of 1897, our trade with Canada has been in a 
most flourishing condition and steadily on the increase, with a 
growing balance of trade in our favor, as the following table 


of our exports to and imports from Canada show: 


Exports to and imports fre Cr 


. Ex to |] from Bal f 
Years ( ja. ( t 
eC AS OOO b Ede 6 an ac cocccacetoansce $83,714 ) 1,87 $ 6 
OSES a ne 87,9 1 ? 7 7 ‘ 
PPh aeeth abandon ceeccecdscssacsces ( I 70 , 1 O74 59H 
Dd dk Ces Gebke~s Ob ere ccereceeésoces ] i 14 42, 3 ( 
WOUs obetasdbeseaseccccscccoccoscucce 109, } 48, 124 | ) 
Pett ebedaeedscewccsccccuecs 123, 266, 788 54 6X ) 
Sa ibicdyShsGGee cues cccccvaccccesens 134, 234, 985 | 2,791 | 79 4 
ARR yetdtecdndccsascseonges 140, 529, 581 2 f 2 | 78 ) 
1906 PPh etdneas Redseqeassue due I ) 6 3 | x 
aad eee eee cesccccecccceccccccescccecs os “ ‘ io >} 1 
Wie 6 CaSbSSSESSScccovcscocesescsoacecs { +4 ‘ >} | 
PAAR eU dese nce secesecebacces lt 656 79,317,055 | &4 
ao knivc dc ccncunsoedeccuas 215,979, 226 15, 128, 310 12 


wamaa cocccce) 8,G81,71 l 


Our total exports in the fiscal year 1910 were $1,744.984.720. 
and of this amount Great Britain absorbed $505.552.871. Ger 
many $249,555,926, and Canada $215,979,226. The balance of 
trade in our favor on the trade with Great Britain w 


$234,523,099, on the trade with Canada $120,850,916, and on th ’ 


peu { 
trade with Germany $80,749,689. These figures indicate that 
our trade with Canada is in a most prosperous, healthy. and 


growing condition, and that there can be no urgent demand 

a reciprocity that would make our country the dumping ground 
for all the surplus agricultural products of Canada, which will 
be her chief exports to this country under the reciprocity plan 
proposed by the President, and which will inevitably turn the 
balance of trade against our country and work enormous and 
continued injury to our farmers. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the prime minister of Canada, in a 
speech delivered in the House of Commons on March 7, 1911, 
said, among other things: 

We are, above all, an agricultural people. Our object to-day is to 
open the door to the American market. And shall we be toid that 
because such an arrangement is to go into effect and Canadian vece- 
tables, cereals, and fruits can be eaten free of duty by the American 
people it will be all over with the Canadian Federation and even the 
sritish Empire will reel upon its foundations? Let us disregard these 
freaks of unreasoning panic. All that we a 


. 





I : : is to obtain for the 
Canadian who works in the fields the best possil remuneration for his 


labor. 


In these words Mr. Laurier clearly points out the chief ad- 
vantage that will inure to the Canadians, ‘‘ who are, above-all, 
an agricultural people,’ from the proposed reciprocity plan. 
He sees what our President does not seem to see, that the Cana 


Alia 


dian farmers will find a market for all their surplus agricul- 


tural products here in the United States in a population of over | 


90,000,000 people. 
The following article from the Calgary Albertan, one of the 
leading newspapers in the Province of Alberta—a Province 
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tariff commiss f Great B 1 hi: ] l 
a long and elaborate memor m t! 
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There is a plain ! of 1 B 
that the agricultural pred the Dom \ 
ing to Great Britain, as they have « . ¥ 
our country and be dumped in our mid 

In the Washington Star of March 23, 1911, : 
view : 

Farmers for pact—Re ‘ 
ida—-Makes report to Ta 


I call attention to tl I i be , il is ret 
to President Taft, there \ no < } 
statements which he did in s Chicago § 


AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS I 





Representative CAMPBELL! of I 
on a recinrocl tor 1 | a 
tl I ocity lat it l 1 lr lent 
of tl =~ d f | . 
In | 
I 1 parts of ( .if 
I i y said it 1 
! of tl s i 
i I e A t 
with Ame 1 far ‘ t 
} ‘ ‘ I ie ] t j 
I 1 paper I 1 ex t to | 
! d by the treaty 
Let me give you just what 
‘George Daborn, of Minudie, Nova 
tune to farmers here to have reciprocit 
‘John F. Wal . of Hil ro, New B 


procity will be the me 
Maritime Provinces.’ 


“James W. 




















we farmers hay ] ) “ 
a gs Burnett, of N nka, M ! I t 
bens o the farmers « 1 
“W. Fowler, Kenly, Saskatchew ] 
per | hel on grain; also help A ! 
I do not know Mr. Camp! 
fair report, and it is ty the P 
“oO. § nroll, 
means ma s and incr i I 
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worth from 10 to 20 per « 
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“T found that Canada produ lt 
the United States it i not a great 
I t 25,000,000 bushels last } 7 I 
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far north as the se f h d h 
la is almost half a mi n 
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what they | 1 I ! 
Dominion 
“The « i 1 of M 
Chicago, l 1 N \ ej 
millions. re t th ] I 
products into most of these citl water trar 
“What about prices? Farm m nery 
as here. There is one large concern that 1 
machinery in the Dominion. Bind ell for $1 ) 
ference is in the price of grain rake whea I 


and Minneapolis affords a fair comparison 
“July 31, 1909, the price at Win -_ 
| $1.32. 
“ August, Winnipeg, $1.12: Minneapolis, $1.2 
* December, Winnipeg, $0.963; Minneapolis, $1.124 
* January 1, 1910, Winnipeg, $1.03; Minneapol $1 
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“ April 23, 1910, Winnipeg, $1.019 ; Minneapolis, 
“September 24, 1910, Winnipeg, $1.01 ; 

“ November 19, 1910, Winnipeg, $0.94 ; 
“December 31, 1910, Winnipeg, $0.919;: 
* January 1911, Winnipeg, $0.933 ; Mir 
* January 1911, Winnipeg, $0.94}; 


$1.11. 
Minneapolis, $1.12}. 
Minneapolis, $1,047. 
Minneapolis, $1.03§. 
neapolis, $1.08%. 
Minneapolis, $1.042. 


a 
21, 


That was before the reciprocity measure was sent to Congress. 


VARIATION IN PRICE. 

the 3ist of 
N ik., was 91 cents, 
than a mile away. the 
‘The distance 


last December the price of wheat at Pembina, 
while across the line in Canada, at Emerson, less 
price was 81 cents. 
by the Canadian transcor 
peg through Mor to Liverpool is 652 
from Minneapolis to Lis through 
rate is a little less by the Canadian route 
“Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Government believes the 
orice on the two sides of the line is due to our tariff. 
leaks on the removal of that tariff as the best possible 
could be done for the Canadian farmer.” 


tinental railways from Winni 
miles less than the distance 
New York or Boston, and 


tre 
rea 


‘ erpoo! 


difference 


thing that 

This is the report that Mr. CAMPBELL, a 
Kansas, made to the President last March, and which 
President seems to have overlooked in his Chicago speech. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want the Senator from Minnesota 
to misunderstand me, and I dislike this arrangement in 
present form just as much as he does; but I was minded yes- 
terday to ask the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] 
a question on this point. I did not do it, and now I want to 
ask it of the Senator from Minnesota, because I think the ex- 
planation ought to be made here and now. 

The farmers of Canada, as I understand, are in favor of this 
arrangement, because they hope that, if it is adopted, they 
will be able to sell their products at American prices. 

Mr. NELSON. In our markets. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The farmers of the United States are 
opposed to it, because they fear that, if it is adopted, they will 
be compelled to sell their products at Canadian prices. Now, 
one or the other of these bodies of men is bound to be disap 
pointed. Which will it be? 

Mr. NELSON. If you remove the barrier it is like this: If 
you have two dishes of water and a pipe between them so that 
the water can run freely from one side to the other, they will 
both be brought to the same level. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. NELSON. And if you remove the tariff barrier at all, 
the prices of Canada will relatively increase from what they 
have been, and our prices will diminish. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Our prices will be as great as the Canadian 
prices, and if the Canadian prices increase by the amount of 
the tariff, our prices will remain as they are. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It seems to me that the Canadian farmers 
must be disappointed in their expectations or the American 
farmers are grounding their fears upon an imaginary basis. 

Mr. NELSON. I leave that question to what Mr. Campbell 
reports. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wanted the view of the Senator from Min- 
nesota upon it. If this arrangement results in prices going 
down to the Canadian point—in other words, to the export point— 
then the Canadian farmer can not be benefited by this arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. NELSON. 
nearer market. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If, however, the prices remain the same, he 
will not be benefited. 

Mr. NELSON. The prices would not necessarily remain the 
same. The Senator knows that prices are governed by local 
conditions. I am going to discuss that later on. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood it to be asserted yesterday, 
and I simply want to get a clear idea of it, that it was the 
opinion of men who had studied the matter most carefully—— 

Mr. NELSON. What is the opinion of the Senator from Iowa 
upon the subject? 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. 


its 


He will in the end, because he will get a 


‘4 


I am asking the opinion of the Senator from 


But I want to know the Senator’s opinion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will answer that question directly when 
I come to speak. I do not believe in this arrangement, mark 
you, but I want to understand, if I can, every argument both 
for it and against it. Now, it can not be true that the arrange- 
ment will at one and the same time advance the Canadian 
prizes to the American prices and reduce the American prices 
te the Canadian prices. It can not have those two effects. 
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Mr. NELSON. After I hear the Senator’s argument on that 
point, I shall be prepared to answer him in detail. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Are they not likely to be disappointed on 
both sides of the line, both the farmers of Canada and those of 
America? Taking the illustration of the Senator, of the pipe 
between two vessels of water, the water will assume the same 
level in both vessels, and in that case the water is higher in 
than it was before and in the other it is lower. 

on the other hand, the Canadian farmers, as I understand 

e pact, have the advantage of certain free commodities that 
he American farmers do not have. For instance, on our side 

farmer who sells wheat at the same price for which the 
Canadian sells it, when he buys a barrel of flour will have to 
pay a customs tax of 50 cents a barrel, which the farmer on the 
Canadian side does not have to pay; and when the man on the 
American side buys a beefsteak for dinner he will have to pay 
a cent and a quarter a pound more customs tax than the man 
on the other side. So that the agreement, even if an equilib- 
rium of prices were established, in my opinion—and I will ask 
the Senator if he does not agree with me—leaves the American 
farmer the loser. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator fis answering 
me rather than the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WARREN. That is true. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I at once agree to the proposition of the 
Senator from Wyoming. The arrangement is manifestly unfair 
and unjust in that respect; but I wanted, if I could, to get 
clear in my own mind the effect of the arrangement upon the 
increase of price in Canada on the Canadian products and the 
decrease of the price on American products in our own mar- 
kets. Those prices will be the same after this arrangement is 
adopted. 

Mr. NELSON. 
here—— 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, since I have participated in 
the discussion, I will say that I was not so much in the humor 
in asking the question of the Senator from Minnesota to pro- 
pound my own idea as to the result, but to ask whether my 
idea were not true. I will admit that the Senator’s last ob- 
servation is also true,’ that prices may not be the same, but, 
taking his illustration that they tend toward the same level 
and will be lower in one country and higher in the other, yet 
back of all that are conditions that are against the farmer of 
this country and in favor of the farmer of Canada through this 
pact. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say—I do not recall whether at 
the time the Senator from Iowa was in his seat or not—that 
as I have stated, it was argued under the treaty of 1854, 
it is being argued now, that the price of wheat was fixed by 
the Liverpool market, and that that treaty could not have any 
effect on the price of agricultural products; but a report made 
upon the treaty of 1854, from which I have quoted, proved that 
not to be true. Under the operation of that treaty the prices 
of agricultural products on our side of the line did not appear 
to be governed by the Liverpool prices. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I agree to that absolutely. 
There is no such thing as a world price. It is a fallacy to 
speak of it in those terms. I agree that the prices of some of 
these products in the United States have been higher at many 
times and for long periods than the so-called Liverpool price, 
less the cost of transportation and other incidental expenses; 
but I do believe that the Canadian farmer is being deluded by 
the argument that is presented here by the Senator from Min- 
nesota, as well as the addresses or observations that I have 
heard quoted in the Senate coming from some of the officers and 
representatives of the Dominion Government. I believe that 
the general tendency will be toward a lowering of prices in 
these three or four products. 

Mr. WARREN. Then, Mr. President, the Senator believes 
that both the American farmer and the Canadian farmer wil! 
be disappointed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe that especially the Canadian 
farmer will be disappointed, for I think that the prices of 
products in the United States and in Canada wiil be practically 
he same; and, if the surplus is as large as depicted by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], that the prices 
will be practically the export prices varied a little here and 
there by the local demand. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 


. 
e vessel 


Not necessarily. If the Senator not 


was 
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Mr. NELSON. Certainly. s | by neg tiation and purchs Se, ti rminated 1 : ished 
Mr. BORAH. I want to suggest to the Senat or fron Towa, mone oly of the Hudson B y ¢ ind 1 at first 

suppose this reciprocity agreement should go into effect : i the rath r dilatory, to open the \y ust empi 1 « 

result of it should be that the prices of Can: n |] 1- | ve pment. rhere was at this time. 

ucts should come up to the level of America 1 1, if | 60,000 white people in the entire region | 





it casts more to get the products of the Ameri Woods, Winnipeg Lake, Winnipeg River, { 


























into the main markets of the United States than it would ‘ost the east and the Rocky Mountains on the 

‘anada, Canada would evidently occupy that market, would it | nearly 1,500 miles. Owing to the |: f 

re ties, other than limited navigation « 

Mr. CUMMINS. Canada would make a larger profit. and the Saskatchewan Rivers 

Mr. BORAH. It would occupy the market, would it not? dev ment was for many l 

Mr. CUMMINS. Canada would ma ke a larger Br fit for her progress was ma ( 
sales in our market than our farmers would ee n the conditions | allroad was ex tl d of 
stated by the Senator from Idaho. The prices, however, f thie hrou 1 this rv l { ifi 
pl ucts would be substantially the same; ‘but if it costs one | Giguties the entire ie of rail ‘ 
farmer 10 cents more to put his product into the market than it | western seaboard 
costs his rival farmer, the former would make 10 cents less per AY i that time the l 
bushel. im] nt branche f 

r. BORAH. Ultimat ely the man who could put it into the Red River and thi y Le | 

mirket the cheapest would occupy the market. C nadian Pacific, ¢ - 

A Mr. CUMMINS. That is true; but you must remember that | lines have been, an ing, « ! 
the United States is not the only market for these products; the Canad 1 and ft 
and so long as the world takes them the rrice th ough ut the rmer has comp li . 
world would in a general way control the price here. The re- nd of Lake Superior, to Ed 
sult would be, if the Canadians took our market, that we would ewan, and from thence t J, 
necessarily export a very much larger percentage of our kies—through the » very heart of | 
products. py rd f 1,500 mil s, with 1 ‘ 

Mr. BORAH. That would result in a long distance being es The Gr: nd lrunk Pa a tl , 
placed between us and our market, while our market at home |} Sti) im process of construction, wi! , ’ 
would be transferred to a foreign producer. The market, pos- | fem Winnipeg westward thi unis » OF nearly 1, 
sibly in Chicago _ other places, would be occupied by | miles. — 
dian wheat and Canadian products, and if we had a market it An the meanwhile, since | 
would have to i a foreign market. \ as xting d w 

Mr. CUMMINS. In the case cited by the Senator from I ; oe —— a 
of course, that would be true, although it is not true that wa = ve — tases _ ' 
wheat preduction of Canada can reach Buffalo or Chicago more = ee ot te an eee : ae : : 
cheaply than can the wheat production of the United States —_ rte ae : na a A] 

Mr. BORAH. It certainly can reach it cheaper by water | oe = a 
than can the product of the Northwest. — aan a ea ; 

Mr. CUMMENS. No; it is as far from the centers of pro- | ,, eo ed hs = com Ds Ren tae tte 
duction of wheat in Canada to water as it is from the centers of - { Sta = ad Iowa ' M 
production in the United States to water. The distance si Dn “South Dakot 
stated by the Senator from North Dakota, are not very dis- | 4. a ica Reni vit 
similar. aan migration tnseagicar tp cae 

I simply wanted to give publicity to the ae that the Cana- old re l: ! to t | 
dian farmer was being lured on, as I belie » by a false hope. al to the r )} uw S 

Mr. NELSON. In this recinr t the American | There are « ) 1.000 ! 
farmer is to be sacrificed for the sanadian farmer | inces, consisting 
and for the benefit of the American n dnaincbaner, miller, and | with patches of timber and wor 
packer, notwithstanding the fact that he has been called upon, | eonsists of first iss arable land 
and is still called upon, to support and promote every other | of producing ler of t 
industry in this country by means of a protective tariff. toes, and grass. Another third 

The treaty of 1854 proved to be of no advantage, but rather | for grazing and stock 1 
of disadvantage, to the United States, as I have alrs ady Mm inted | of wocdlan is of greater or | vali 


out. The reciprocity plan formulated and now proposed ti us | and character of the timber. Not 
by the President will prove to be a most grievous burden on the 


American farmer and handicap him as he has never been | 


of all these fertile ul p 
andi- | in 1900 and over 14,500,000 acres in 1910. ¢ 








capped before, and to thus cripple him will ultimately react | liberal homestead law than ours fo1 
upon and injure the railroads and the protected industries of large quantities of land, owned |! 
our country. the Hudson Bay ¢ ind S 

The agricultural conditions now prevailing in Canada are| chased on liberal terms at a 
entirely different from what they were in 1854, or at any time | lands of r y in « 
since that date up to 10 years ago. Up to 1871 that vast do- These e Provil 
main of Canada situate between Lake Superior, James and upward ,000, O% t 
Hudson Bays on the east and the Rocky Mountains on the| there within t 10 
west was wholly and entirely an undeveloped and unsettled | whom have co! irom 1 
wilderness in the grasp of the Hudson Bay Co., which ex-| attracted by the cheap and fertile land 
ploited the region exclusively for furs and peltries and indus- } stead laws. 
triously, by legerdemain—and sometimes by forece—excluded [ may say that within the fi 
all settlers and frowned upon all development. The compa of our people have gone acr lh 
maintained and insisted on maintaining that immense region | Ganadian ja) Agricultur 
of fertile prairies and woodlands, of great lakes and mighty | of these Provinces. The 
rivers, as a mere fur and game preserve, and the only white | farmers of these Provinces will 
people it permitted to enter were its employees—the hunters, | there and which I have bri 
trappers, voyageurs, and the so-called courier du bois—and } immigration into these Pr 


I 
heir gain and our loss. Cheap ; 
highlanders, intermingled with some Orkeney men, who came | fore, in later years, proved a g 
to the country unmarried and who, to a large extent, took | tion for emigration to Canada, in 
Indian wives and raised a progeny of half-breed children. | which has heretofore existed. If t! 
Finally the company’s rule culminated in the so-called Riel | the farmers in these Provinces are g 
half-breed rebellion in 1869 and 1870. The rebellion was sup-| markets, there will be a rush of our | 
pressed by British and Canadian troops, sent from Ontario and | and thus a double injury will i 
Quebec, under the lead of Col. Wolseley, now Lord Wolse ley. | the pending reciprocity plan—a sin | 
Upon the suppression of the rebellion the British Government, | prices of our agricultural products and our ag! 


i 
most all of these were chiefly Canadian French and Scotch | tl 
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In this connection I quote the following from the New York 
Sun of March 24, 1911: 


EXODUS TO CANADA GROWS. 


Current year’s figures show 102,017 American immigrants. 

OTTAWA, March 23, 
able immigration department of the Canadian Govern- 
statement to-day of the immigration figures for the first 
the present fiscal year. The total immigration during 
the period was 260,687, a gain of 57 per cent over the same period of 
the year before. From the United States the immigration was 102,017, 
a gain of 26 per cent. 


The following table shows the population of these three 
Provinces in 1901 and the principal agricultural crops raised 
there in 1900 and the area of land then under cultivation: 
{Compiled from the Commercial Handbook ae Canada, 1910, and the 
Census and Statistics Monthly of Cana , December, 1910.] 


1900 


1911. 

The indefatig 
ment issued a 
10 months of 


| Popula- 

ition of the |— 
> tone | 3 Prov- 
Provinces. aden | ander 

|} Apr.1, | cultiva- 
} 1901. | tion. 

Acres. | Bushels. 

taints wane ce } 172,227) 797,839 
Manitoba........ 419, 512 42, 678, 701/18, 352, 92 
Saskatchewan....... | 


Area Produc- , 


tion of 
barley. 


| Proaue- | Pro luc- 


tion of tion of | Total pro- 


duction. 
wheat. oats. luctio 


| Bushels, | Bushels. ata | Bushels. 

3, 791, 256 287,343) 4,876, 441 

). 95 2, 666, 567/31,971. 861 
187, 211) 6, 763,359 


306, 091 2,270, 057] 


640, 485) 4, 
Total weleeeeee sees] 3,401, 413/23, 456, 85 


‘instri uctive table ‘of popul: ition, 


i17, 013, 681) 3, 141, 121 \43, 611, 661 


The following very railway 


mileage, land under cultivation, and crops raised in 1910 shows | 


the rapid and extensive growth and development of these Proy- 

inces during the last 10 years: 

[Compiled from the Census and Statistics Monthly, 1910, 
partment of Agriculture, Canada; the Commercial 
Canada, 1910; the Statesman’s Yearbook, 1910; and the 
Almanac, 1910, relative to the Provinces of Alberta, 
Sask: atchews an, _Canada.] 


of the De- 


Manitoba, and 


| 

}Land under 

| cultiva- 
tion, 1910. 


| Estimated 
\, popula- 
| tion, 1910. | 


ailway | 
a | Totalland | Arable 


Provinces. 


area. | land. 


mar > | 


Acres. 
PR 6 clkti ab soso wt | $06,722 | 1,321.52 , 755, 200 


100, 000, 000 
Manitoba............. | 503,569 | 3,205. : 169,280 | 30,000,000 | 


Saskatchewan | 31.3 5: ,280 | 57,884,160 


Acres. 

1, 808, 719 

5,318, 989 

7, 436, 560 
187,884,160 | 14,564, 268 


aT 58. 16 | 357, 016, 760 


-roduc- | - 
| x40 Produe- | Produc- Total 


ain tion of | tion of | produc- 
a | flax, 1910. rye, 1910. tion, 1910. 
| 


Produc a 


“4 
of whe t | 
=f 


Production 
of oats, 
1910. 


Provinces. 
lf 0. 


| 

Bushels.| Bushels. 
161,800 | 34, 415, 800 
92,400 | 97, 
49,300 | 


303, 500 


Bushels. 
64, 000 
290, 000 
, 448, 000 


3, 3, 802 2,000 


ls Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Alberta......... | 6,593,000 | 23,644,000 | 3,953,000 | 
Manitoba 41. 159,000 | 41,742,000 |13, 826,000 | 
Saskatchewan. .| 81, 139,000 | 61,367,000 | 3,598,000 (3 


i he ee Pigg Me | 


128, 891, 000 |126,7 753, 000 
| | 


Total lat, 377,000 (281, 126 , BOK 


Owing to the drought the croy > of 1910 w was consider: ably less that year 
than the crop of 1909, 

We who have lived and are living near these Provinces 
are familiar with the conditions there, believe, realize, 
know that the progress and development in these Provinces 
be as great and rapid during the next 10 years 
years just passed. 





and 


as in the 10 
Pending and proposed railroad construction 


in these Provinces, extending transportation facilities to so m: any | 


unsettled localities, make this manifest beyond a peradventure. 
In this connection I quote the following from the Commercial 
West, of April 1, 1911, a trustworthy and reliable trade and 
commercial newspaper of Minneapolis, Minn.: 
MORE 
Sut the 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION ANNOUNCED. 

same banker added that the program of the big 
railways is this season bigger than it has ever been before. With such 
big expenditures in sight—as $14,000,000 by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, $8,000,000 by the Chicago & North Western Railway, and 
$17, 000,000 by the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway—there will not be any 
duline ss in the business world so far as western C anada is concerned. 
On the 24th an announcement was made of the projected new work of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. In addition to the active work on the main 
line, eight new branch lines or extensions will be made. On the latter 
the work will _be done largely by J. D. McArthur & Co., and on the 
main line by Floey, Welsh & Stewart. The latter will be in charge of 
the work between Edmonton and the coast, and they are working from 
both ends. Work on branch lines is as follows: 


» = * 


Moose Jaw branch 
Prince Albert branch 
Biggar to Calgary 


Handbook of | 
Canadian | 


109, 400 | 
1149, ool, 300 | 


and | 
will | 
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In addition to this work on the branch lines, it 
miles of new work will be done on 
from Edmonton there 


is expected that 

the main line. On the line 

will be built 165 miles, and on the line east 
Prince Rupert 100 miles will be built. On the branch lines the 

into Calgary will be completed. At the present time there has 
built of this branch 80 miles. The balance comprises 143 miles. n- 
nection. with Battleford will be made through the construction of a lin 
from Oban north. The line into Regina from Melville, on which 

has been done for the past two years, will be completed. In the i 
west a line will be built into the coal fields from Bickerdike and wil] 
be known es the Alberta coal branch. 

In Southern Saskatchewan two lines will be built, 
Moose Jaw — one from Regina to the international boundary. Ont 
latter grading was done last year, but the former project is one on 
which nothing has yet been done. Farther north in Saskatchew 
work will be done on two lines, on the road from Biggar to Calgary 
and on the road from Young to Prince Albert. On the former 50 miles 
will be built, and on the latter 72. * * * 

And the following from the same newspaper shows the great 
“boom ” that is prevailing and impending in agricultural lands: 
HEAVY LAND PURCHASES. 

The extension of the Grand Trunk Pacific west from Edmonton 
brought within access the big areas known as the Peace River coun 
of which so much has been written. From the present terminus oi 
line at Edson, about 120 miles west of Edmonton, a wagon road ! 
been built into this country or that section of it known as the Grand 
Prairie. Settlers are trecking over this road at the present tim 
railroad is planned to enter it eventually, but nothing has yet 
decided. In the meantime a large population is locating on what is 
to be as good a class of land as can be found on the continent, 
climate that is equal to that of southern Alberta, with the advant 
over that locality in that there is more rainfall. 

To the northwest of this locality now being settled there is a |! 
area of good land adjoining it, over the Alberta boundary in Britis 
Columbia, Of this area nearly 2,000,000 acres was acquired recer 
by various land syndicates. These purchases were made quietly. 
that Province the land is procurable by purchase dire < from the Brit 
Columbia Government, but in the case of Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba the lands fit for settlement are owned by the Dominion G: 
ernment. The latter has followed the principle during recent y 
of only alienating land on terms of settlement. It has not been 
sible, therefore, to procure such solid stretches of land as are t 
found on the northeast corner of British Columbia. Finding that 
railroads were approaching this land, some adventurous land dea 
took the trouble last year to thoroughly explore all the land avail 
The result was that they found it to be, generally speaking, well f 
for settlement, and immediately took steps to comply with the Brit 
Columbia law. It requires a cash payment of 50 cents per acre 
the balance in two years, with interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
annum. As soon as the land is staked and a payment made upon 
the Government makes an inspection of the land and, according 
grade, fixes the price at from $2 to $5 per acre. 

After securing the land the companies through whose agency 
explorations were made disposed of it to syndicates as follows: 


one from Regina to 


Winnipeg syndicate (headed by Edward Brown) - 
Winnipeg bank manager 

New York syndicate_- 
Winnipeg syndicate (headed by Rod. 
Chicago syndicate —~- 

Thompson & Carper, Winnipeg 
Lloyd’s syndicate, London, England 


McL enn: an) — 


Total 

The parties at the head of these various syndicates will take s 
to get the railroad into the territory where the lands bought 
situated, and this will no doubt be the next field to which the 
active settlement forces of the West will direct their attention. TT) 
can now be left no doubt of the suitability of the land purchased 
agricultural purposes. For many years missions and trading | 
have grown their own vegetables and raised their own wheat : 
ground the latter into flour. Within the past decade actual sett 
have located at important points on water routes and hav 
amazed at the productivity of the soil and the satisfactory ch 
of the climate. In so far as the Canadian west is concerned, t 
the last corner that is available for the land speculator on a 
scale. Just north of it a section of territory comprising 3,! 
acres, just below the source of the Peace River, will be availabl 
free momente ads. This was reserved by the Dominion Government 
that pase . Already the treck toward it has commenced, and its 
ment will add to the value of the lands which have just been pr 

Winnipeg, situate on the Red River of the North, within 
miles of our boundary, is a city of 150,000 people, and is 
great railroad center and the wholesale, jobbing, and distri! 
ing center of all of that great country lying between the G1 
Lakes and the Rocky Mountains. That city and the thi 
Provinces referred to occupy the same relation to the Domini 
of Canada that Chicago and the upper Mississippi Valley h 
to our country. The agricultural growth and development 
Canada will in the future be largely confined to these P1 
inces, and nothing will so nourish and promote this growth and 
development as to give them a free market for their agric 
tural products just over the border in our country, instead 
shipping their surplus products to Europe, several thousand 
miles away. ( 

Canada raised last year, in round numbers, about 150,000,000 
bushels of wheat. Of this amount, over one-third, or 60,000,000 
bushels, was exported; and of the entire crop, over two-thirds 
consisting of spring wheat, was raised in these three Provinces 
The exportable surplus of the Dominion comes, and will con 
tinue to come, from these three Provinces. Under present con 
ditions this surplus finds its way by rail and water to the 
markets of Europe, over 4,000 miles away. Open our door free 
to this surplus and to the fivefold greater surplus which will 
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inevitably accrue within the next 10 years, and it will all be} I call attention to the fact that in 1895, under the Der 


dumped into the near-by spring-wheat States of the Northwest— 


Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and adjoining States—be- | 


cause a higher price can be secured there than elsewhere, and 
the wheat market in these States will be glutted and prices de- 
pressed and lowered in consequence thereof. 


The recent report of the British tariff commission on this | 


Canadian reciprocity scheme contains this statement: 

The Canadian area under wheat has, it will be seen, undergone great 
expansion in recent years. The average increase in the last five years 
was 60 per cent. At a similar rate of growth the yield should average 
300,000,000 bushels in the next five years, leaving something like 
120,000,000 bushels for export. 

The mere fear of this reciprocity scheme has had a depressing 
effect. Within two weeks after the President sent in his mes- 
sage to Congress wheat dropped fully 10 cents per bushel in 
Minneapolis in consequence thereof. And some grain elevator 
men of Minneapolis, who had been filling up their terminal and 
local elevators during last fall and winter with wheat at a 
much higher figure than since reciprocity was proclaimed, ap- 
pealed to me before the adjournment of last session to see to 
it that reciprocity did not go into effect until the next crop. 
Evidently they had no stomach for sustaining a loss of from 10 
to 12 cents a bushel on the wheat they had in store, which, as 
a rule, they carry with their own or borrowed money. 

The following table shows the production and export of wheat 
in the United States since 1900: 









, Domestic 
” Wheat pro- Exports of 

Years. ti product 

duced. domestic. exported. 

Bushels. Bushels. Per cent. 

1008 . .cccccdsecusasdebedccceccccccscceccs 748, 460, 218 234, 772, 515 31.37 
IGOR. cc cccecscseddendseccsctocecesccccces 70, 063 , 008 202, 905, 598 30. 28 
IOSD... .ccccnieccecdsecaqesoccceccescececcs 637, 821, 835 120, 727, 613 18.92 
19D6 8. .cccdocesdcedentossosecscecccccce: 552, 399,517 44,112,910 7.99 
1908S. .cccccccasddsvcccdoccocesocecccccess 692, 979, 489 97, 609, 007 14.09 
WOBB. .. coccodccossndsasdecdecascccccccces: 735, 260, 970 146, 700, 425 19. 95 

1OGT . .cccncendesenqcesoccoesscccecocccccs 634, 087, 000 163, 043, 669 25.7 
IGEB.. . .occceddccddevscscecosacccccccccces 664, 602, 000 114, 268, 468 17.19 
IOSD... ccccconsebadescocecccesecccesccece 737, 189, 000 87, 364,317 11. 85 
pO ere 2 700, 000, 000 2 100, 000, 000 14. 03 


1 Owing to black rust and drought in some localities there was a partial crop 
failure this year. 

2 About. 

From this it appears that, except in the year 1904, when there 
was a partial failure of crops, we have had an exportable sur- 
plus each year of from 87,314,317 bushels to 234,772,515 bushels, 
and that of our last year’s crop we shall have about 100,000,000 
bushels for export; and in these figures flour is reduced to 
wheat. Owing to more systematic rotation of crops and im- 
proved methods of farming and to the reclamation of large 
tracts of land by irrigation and drainage, consumption will not 
overtake production during the life of the present or the next 
generation, and for many years to come we shall have a large sur- 
plus to export, so that there can be no good ground for swelling 
that surplus with the large and increasing surplus of Canada. 

The duty of 25 cents a bushel on wheat provided by the tariff 
acts of 1897 and 1909 has practically excluded Canadian wheat 
from our market. Those tariff acts have had an equally benefi- 
cial effect on our barley market and the production of barley in 
this country. The Democratic tariff act of 1894 placed a duty of 
30 per cent ad valorem on barley, while the Republican tariff 
acts of 1897 and 1909 made the duty 30 cents a bushel. The 
following table shows the importation of barley and the produc- 
tion of barley in this country under these several acts: 





seeraiies en 
of barley into| o ley in 
Year ending June 30— the United | the United 


States. States. 





Inp- 
| cratic tariff law of 1894, with a 30 per cent ad valorem rate on 
} barley, we imported over 2,000,000 bushels of barley into the 
| United States from Canada, particularly from Ontario, and in 
| 1897 something over a million, while last year, 1910, we 

| ported only 4,000 bushels of barley from Canada. In 


words, the tariff has given the American farmer the bart 
market for the brewers and maltsters of this country. 

Our production of barley in 1895 was 87,000,000 bushels, and 
in 1909 it was 170,000,000, and in 1910, 162,000,000. 

Remove the tariff from barley and Ontario and Quebee will 
supply our brewers and maltsters with the barley they require 
and the farmers of the Northwest will only have left to them 
the feed-barley market at one-half the price they are now get- 
ting for their barley. Minneapolis, Milwaukee, and Chicago as 
great barley markets will be destroyed. 

What is true as to wheat and barley holds good, to a greater 
or less extent, as to oats, flax, rye, potatoes, butter and cheese, 
cattle, and hogs. Canada has a considerable exportable sur- 
plus of all of these products, and this surplus has heretofore 
found, and still finds, its chief and principal markets across the 
ocean in Europe. In respect to the production of oats, flax, 
and cattle, the three Provinces I have named and described will 
be as formidable competitors as in the production of wheat. 
Their new and virgin lands are in a high degree adapted to the 
production of oats, flax, and the raising of cattle. And the 
American railroads, with their various branches and connections 
in the Provinces, can and will, unhampered by the interstate- 
commerce law, carry the products of these Provinces to the 
Twin Cities or to Chicago as cheap as they can from the Da- 
kotas and northern Minnesota; and thus the Canadian farmer, 
without sharing in the burdens and drawbacks of our own farm- 
ers, will have all the benefits and advantages of our home muar- 
kets, and we shall have to look abroad for markets for our 
surplus—a surplus greatly increased and enlarged by the large 
and growing surplus of Canada dumped on our markets. The 
Canadian farmer will unload his surplus upon us, and we shall 
have to unload our surplus, increased by the Canadian surplus, 
upon Europe. And this will have a most depressing effect on 
our domestic market and tend to greatly reduce the price paid 
to our own farmers, as the facts, to which I shall call your 
| attention, clearly show. 

I quote from another newspaper at Calgary, the chief city of 
the Province of Alberta. The Calgary Telegram of recent date 
| contains, among other matters, this statement: 


LOWER FREIGHT FOR CANADA, 


One important result of this agreement— 
Referring to the reciprocity agreement—~ 


that may be expected is a reduction of grain-carrying rates. Wit! 


1 the 





free entry of Canadian grains into the United States the American 
transportation companies will make a determined effort to s: ’ 
Canada’s grain trade, and lively competition will ensue between the 
carrying companies. That the farmers of Canada will benelit by 


cheaper freight rates is suree * * * 


In my opinion, Mr. President, it is an admitted fact that 
Congressmen or Senators from the Northwest, which is vita 
interested in the matter, were consulted in the formation of 
this agreement. I do not know who is at the bottom of it, b 
it bears the earmarks of the great railroad companies of the 
Northwest and of the great newspapers of the country. I do 
not say that they were consulted, but I say that the bill bears 
the earmarks of it. 

No representative of Minnesota, of Wisconsin, of North or 
South Dakota, or Montana, or Idaho, States vitally affected and 
more vitally affected than any other part of the country, was 
ever consulted in reference to this reciprocity treaty. I mean 
none of the representatives in either House of Congress was 
consulted; but evidently representatives of other interests have 
been consulted, because the pact clearly bears the earmarks 
of it. 


hels. ’ 
MUD saint teaEeisbateasedecescescncceseeeveesesnees vine 416 a ore 144 PRICES NOT FIXED BY LIVERPOOL. 
UO. -cssecsaissassusscasccusecessavstaccecsccccceeee] 2,270787 |  6oessiz7 | _ But it is sald that the dumping of the surplus agricultural 
— SRILA ch aciscccéocchencececcesces 124° 804 55, 792,257 | products of Canada into our midst will have no tendency to 
ee es et te ores eo Pe sesecececoese a aoe reduce our domestic prices; that the price of wheat is fixed 
SO Tic tsi acacsesarcaceeccecccccee 171,004 100’ ote ens the Liverpool market; and that our price is based upon the price 
1002 een cee 57,406 | 134,954,023 | Of that market. This is a plausible theory, but the hard, cold 
Se ore ere rennsecowsceccocs == 152, S61, 01 facts disprove it. It is only remotely and indirectly t! the 
1M06.<22sscassassassassossossossoccccsensesscsecsceeee] 81,000 | 136650029 | Liverpool prices have a bearing ou our domestic prices. ‘Tlie 
= eli dn das sdutccccacanctentscocce 18,049 | 178,916,484 | prices of cottons in Manchester have, no doubt, a bearing on 
ogg, TTT ineettteestteteseeceeeeeeeereeeceeeeeee Rt 128, O91, 00 the prices of cottons in this country. 
oe OU Raa aaa 2) 644 ie aet ee The prices of iron and steel products in Birmingham and of 
as conchecncgcerasguncccsesens 4,000 | 162,227,000 | cutlery in Sheffield have, no doubt, a bearing on the price of 
et ii, 1) similar products in this country; and the price of woolens in 
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} 
Leeds and in Bradford has, no doubt, an effect on the price of | I are oo O- Ne ee ot ae _— ee ; 
estas 5 lias == - i aes | Market Record, which is the recognized organ o e@ grain trade and 
woolens in our market. In a general way low prices abroad | can be relied upon for correct price information. 
tend to low prices at home, and higher prices abroad tend to The second table is one showing the comparative ‘prices between 
higher prices at home. September 2, 1910, and January 27, pd 1, the day of the publicati f 
an . . the treaty. This shows an average difference for the period menti j 
The local and domestic price of wheat 18, to a large extent, | of 9%, cents for Minneapolis and lly, cents for Duluth, = 2 ; 
governed by the local conditions prevailing in the territory Another matter I desire to call attention to right here is the fact 
tributary and adjacent to the various milling centers of the | that wheat prices in the nce market Reve gone Gown 63 cen 
: eae ; 5 0 * f | between January 26 and February 21, and there is absolutely no douht 
country. If crops in that territory — good and en | in my mind that this big slump was caused by the prospect of a speed 
gcant crops in remote parts will have but slight bearing on the | adoption of the treaty, and there is also no doubt that such final rati. 
local price. The local price will be kept high enough to prevent | fication would result in another depression of prices. 
the local supply from going abroad. If the crop in that terri- ' a — — oe Sane 2 — Sonten i Goins pee =. uts, 
so a4 . 5 yarley, and flax at Minneapolis anc innipeg from June 24, 1910, to 
tory is scant, while it is abundant in remote parts, the local | jonoary 30, 1911. I made up this table from the Minneapolis Cia: 
price is apt to reach the level that the crop from the remote | ber of Commerce report and from the daily price cards obtained frou 
parts would bring when laid down in that territory; in other | one of the commission men at Winnipeg. 
words, the cost of transportation and the distance from market 
cut a considerable figure in either case. As a rule, the farmer 


You will observe that these tables show that barley averaged about 
28 cents lower in Winnipeg than at Minneapolis, and flax about 

who lives at remote points from the market gets a lower price 

than the farmer who lives near by. 


cents lower. The price of oats usually is also higher at Minnea; 

bet owing to a very short oat crop in Canada last year oats ve 

averaged at 13 coat maker at —— than at Minneapolis, 

: this owing entirely to a local shortage of the oat crop in Canada, and 
There has been a marked difference for years between the 
price the farmers of the spring-wheat States have reeeived for 
their wheat at Minneapolis and the price the farmers of Mani- 
toba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan have received for their spring 


ae I 


in normal seasons with a bountiful oat crop there is no doubt 1 
what there would be a difference of over 5 cents to 7 cents per bushe! 
which would also be wiped out by the treaty. * * * 
In closing I desire to say that I hope and trust that our farmers 
> = A / may be spared this misfortune, because it is not only they that » 
wheat at Winnipeg, and a still more marked difference along suffer anc be aajures by fe treaty if 3 goes theongh,, pat it » bound 
i "4 ic i § to affect the whole country. Ww ring about con ons similar to 
- eee De neem Se grins the Amerieen ot wager oo those following 1892. There will be a strong and universal deman| 
received for is wheat at the local points on our side o © | for a complete overthrow or change of the protective system. This w 
line and the price the farmers of these Canadian Provinces | involve all sections of the country, and would doubtless mean a 
have received for their wheat on their side of the line. a es i lal siesta aR a a 
> vs 2 uver hg shou one to avert such rop » \ 
As a rule the price of wheat at Winnipeg has been from 8 take = nemiee of years to overcome it, and in the meantime bus 
cents to 15 cents a bushel, or an average of 10 cents per | industrial and agricultural, stagnation would follow. 
bushel, lower than the price at Minneapolis, and the price of There is no doubt but what ne yea would either become stac 
wheat at the local points along the boundary line, as clearly |" P¢Tgps even go backward in this country. — 
pointed out and demonstrated by the senior Senator from 2 , “> 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumper]} in his speech of February 25, The following are the tables to which Mr. Feig refers in |! 
last, has been from 10 cents to 15 cents per bushel higher on | letter. The hard, cold facts disclosed in these tables dem: 
our side of the line than at near-by points on the Canadian | the Liverpool theory, and show the value of protection to 
side of the line. This difference in price has been so pro- | American farmer, and further show how dangerous it would 
nounced that it has led to a considerable number of wheat- | be to put our agricultural products on the free list: 
smuggling cases, and some convictions in these cases. Several : : . 
Gauieimens on account of the higher prices on our side Comparative list of wheat prices at Minneapolis, Duluth, and Winnipeg 











of the border, have smuggled wheat into our country in their jor No. 1 northern wheat for the crop season of 1909-10. 

farm wagons and have been caught. The Liverpool market has ee 
not been able in the past to preserve an equilibrium between Date. stieme- Duluth. | Winnipes. 
the Winnipeg market and the Minneapolis market, or between =— 

the Canadian market and the American market. a _ 

Here I quote a statement from the Warren Register, a paper 1909. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
published in the northwestern part of Minnesota, a reliable - 2. steeeeeeeeececeeesaneceeseeeecesecees = ba t 
paper, in reference to prices. I have examined the figures, and | Noy. 9..270220002000III 1033 103 
they are correct, so far as I know: EE i cBdnar sana sans > ccecmnsccnns snbuconninl 107; 107 13 

DL Miah swranscevcuescccccosocnccsvesesses 106} 107 8 

On May 2, 1910, the Minneapolis market for No. 1 northern wheat | Nov. 29..........------------eseee sees eeeeeee 105 1 
was $1.062, the Liverpool market $1.04. On July 6, 1910, Minneapolis | Dec. 3..............-2022-2---eeeeneeeeeeereees 106 105 
was quoted at $1.16, Liverpool at 97 cents. On September 1, 1910, Min- } Dec. 10..........-..-..------- 22-2002 - enone eee iil 110 ; 
neapolis was $1.11, Liverpool at $1.08. On December 1, 1910, Min- | Dec. 18..........---------+------- ence eee eeeeee 115% 114; I 
neapolis was $1.02, while Liverpoel was 98 cents. This makes the | Dec. 27.............-..---------e- ees sees eeeee 112} 1125 l 
average for Minneapolis on the four dates mentioned $1.09, while the 
Liverpool market averaged only $1.013, or 74 cents below Minneapolis. 1910. i. 
This shows pretty conclusively that the Minneapolis wheat market does | Jam.3..........--------------+---2eeeeeeeeeeee 114 114 
not always depend upon the Liverpool market. Barley on the Dnglish | Jam.1l........-.---------------+-++-+--eeeeeee 16 Il 
market May 11, 1911, was 67 cents, while in Minneapolis it was quoted | Jan. 20...........--..----+---+-20--eeeeeeeeees 1124 110 
at 80 cents to $1.02. Evidently Liverpool does not always and every- | Jam. 28.....-.--.--------+-+e0-- ee eeee nner ee ees 1145 112 
where dictate the price of barley. On May 11 last the price of wheat | Feb. 4..........---------0-----2eeeee eee eeeeees 111 11 ' 
was 11 cents lower in Minneazpolls than it was in London, because of | Feb. 14..-.....-.---.--+-------- 2200+ - seen nee 14 113 ] 
the slumps due te the reciprocity agitation, but even then the differ- | Feb. 21.......-.-.------------------0++--+0--e- 115 114 L064 
ence did net equal the cost of transportation from Minneapolis to Liver- | Feb. 26......--.-.---------+2----- 2-0 ee een neees 115 115 j 
pool. ft is probable that when we have an immense surplus for export | Mar.3......--....----------22eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 13 113 
the Liverpool market exerts an agererite influence upon the price | Mar.9.....----..----------++--ee+eneeeeeeeeeee 114 il 
here, but with conditions as the ve been for several years and as | Mar-21-.....-...-..---------2-e0e- sere eneeeeee 1145 115: 
they are almost sure to be hereafter the home price has borne and will | Mar. 26..........-.-.---------seeseesesneeeeeee 116 = 
bear no relation whatever to the Liverpool market. as PimkeuNnekseedenekeswoctacnstcesecdateen = os 

De Pisineccvaccnscccccccccccccccecccescccscce 3 

Hon. Henry Feig, a practical and experienced farmer of Min- Senemicermnetinscenttnrsavvenncensrenese = oe 
nesota, at present and for some time past State supervising May ee ie cre eae 111 110} 
inspector of country grain elevators, who has given the subject | May 10.........-.---.------0+--eeeeeeeeee ones 7” a 
much study and attention, writes me as follows: May Eermanectoeocensoes ecnaesevecencessenses ; 17 

biewtine SiG bdabatecteccepervecsasoorstund ? 
STaTe OF MINNESOTA, entice ren asba-*<283-—seeo— = = 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING INsPEecTroR CounrTRY ELPVATORS, NE cae se 107; 106 j 
St. Paul, Minn, February 2h 16 | Feng 16......-.--.-cceccseeceececccseeeeenonee 107 
Hon. KxnutTs NELSON, ie ee oo ea bencebenell 112 ili z 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. Cee Tere dca cceevebipeeiuel 11 115} } 

Dear Sr: As I wrote you a few days ago, I am now inclosing | July 5.......-....---.-0---ceeseeeeeerereeeeee = a 3 
* * * some data that I have prepared bearing on the pro Taly 11....... oteecececccees wet eeeeeeceenseeee 195 128 i174 
Canadian reciprocity. FAY WS. 2 2.2 nc ccescoccccccccccccccscseccccoes 4 71 iivd 

You will find a comparative list of wheat prices at Miansapelia, July 21. ...-...22--220e--e eeccceecereerees o-- ar +168 
Duluth, and Winni for No. 1 northern wheat for the season BP hiede enecusenceccccsncccccccecvcsceses 


saa +: aes » eA — es. are Gaon = - 4 s 
tion made arties in erent places e@ sprea prices ee 
tween our erkets and Winnipeg was of recent origin and owing to The total difference between Minneapolis and Winnipeg pri r 





heat crop in the Northwest during the year 1910. the 41 days quoted above is 438 cents on 1 bushel, or approxims’ 
pags a ge aenen Peat the figures adduced in this statement flatly | 103 cents on an average per bushel in favor of the meapeagetss i the 
deny that assertion, as they show an Sreraee difference between our ae muat Semeence Servers Doluth one on nepelainately 1035 
nd Winn or Port Arthur exceeding 10 cents uoted a , : 
—— a = per | cents om an average per bushel in favor of the Duluth market. 

















1911. 





——_————— 


table showing the closing price of oats, barley, and flaz at 
Cone eerapele and Winnipeg from June 24, 1910, to Jan. 30, 1911. 







Winnipeg. 
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SUM MARY. 
or 


On barley, 1059 cents difference for 37 days, or an aver 


age of 
cents per bushel in favor of the Minneapolis market. 


28 


On flax, 1041 cents difference for 41 days, or an average of 25 cents 
per bushel in favor of the Minneapolis market. 

The price of oats up to August, 1910, was about 7 cents higher at 
Minneapolis; after that it averaged about 13 cents higher in Winnipeg 


The mere promulgation by the President of this reciprocity 
scheme has had a most depressing effect on the market 
agricultural products, especially on the price of wheat. ‘I 
demonstrate this I quote the following from the market reports 
contained in the Minneapolis Journal of February 10 and 11, 
1911. The same issue of that paper contained a great speech 
in favor of Canadian reciprocity, aiming to point out to the 
farmers of Minnesota how it could not affect prices. Yet in the 
market reports of that issue of the paper I find this statement 


| I am reading from the paper: 


Dates. a 
Oats. | Barley.| Flax. 
1910. Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
§ Bbc. cdccddicwvacdsodses 30 @) | @) 
rs 324 | 424-45 | 188-190 
July 33 | 434-47 | 195 
July 334 47} | 193-195 
July 384 | 474-52 | 211 
July 383 | 48-53 | 220 
Juls 36 | 45-51 | 215 
Aug 55 | 404 () 220 
Aug 38 (@) 218 
‘Aug 37k QQ) | 220 
Aug 4 374 | (4) | 221 
‘Aug 374 | 42-47 | 220 
Sept. 36 | 424-464 230 
Sept 35 | 44 -48) 245 
Sept 60 -70 34 142-46 | 245 
Sept 62 -72 2694 35} | 42 -464 240 
Sep 60 -70 2694 | 314-354 | 42 -47 | 242-244 
Sept 59 -68 2594 | 34 | 421-47 | 236-238 | 
Oct 61 -70 262 34 | 41 -47 | 238-240 | 
Oct 60 -72 266 31 | 474 | 238-240 
Oct 60 -72 264 | 294-312 | 41 -47 240 
Oct 58 -71 2644 | 293-32 | 404-465 | 241-243 
Oct 58 -70 2574 23} 313 | 40 -463 | 237-239 
Oct 55 -69 261 31} | 40 -464 | 239-241 
Nov 55 -72 260 | 293-32 | 37 -45 | 240-242 
Nov 7-75 2623 | 32 -343 | 39 -46 | 243-245 
Nov 7 265 | 334-343 | 39 -47 | 248-250 
Nov 2594 | 314-334 | 39 -47 | 243-245 
Nov 2504 | 314-33 | 39 +47 | 233-235 
Dec 2484 | 30}-33} 38 -465 | 212-214 
Dec 239 | 324 47 | 203-205 
De 234 | 323 | 384-47 | 206-208 
Des 234 | 324 | 38-47 | 205-207 
De 238 32} | 384-47 | 205-207 
Dec 242 | 32k | 38 -47 | 220-222 
ens 
Jan 83 -85 252 | 323 | 38 -47 222 
Jan 80 -91 2544 | 324 | 39-48 | 224-226 
Jan 83 -95 256 | 314-334 | 40 -50 | 23-232 
Jan 79 -89 267% | 31 -334 | 40 -50 | 246-248 
! 78 -89 263 31 -334 40 -50 | 232-234 
Jan 76 -90 267 | 305-32} | 40 -494 | 243-245 
Jan 76 -90 2634 | 295-314 | 40 -495 | 238-240 
1 No quotation. 
Difference in price of oats, barley, and flaz. 
[For Minneapolis and Winnipeg markets. ] 
j 
Oats (cents). | Barley (cents). Flax (cents). 
| 
| No quotation. 
| 23 high. 
| 20 high. 
| Do. 
33 high. 
| 30 high. 
| Do. 
35 high. 
34 high. 
25 high. 
| 243 high. 
294 high. 
30 high. 
36 high. 
32 high. 
294 high 
Do. 
21} high 
22 high 
26 high. 
24 high. 
214 high. 
184 high. 
20 high. 
18 high. 
15 high. 





‘0. 
143 high. 
154 high. 
34} high. 





Barley, 1059 cents. 
Flax, 1041 cents, 


} 





— 


{From market report of Minneapolis Journal of Friday evening, | 





10, 1911.] 

WHEAT SOLD DOWN TO STILL FURTHER NEW LOWS—FAVORARLI 
PROCITY REPORTS CAUSED SHARP DECLINE LATE TO-DAY—MAY ) 
DOWN TO 99 CENTS, LOWEST PRICE SINCH AUGUST, 1909. 

MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMEKC! 
February tt 
Advices from the National Capitol late to-day were fav r 
reciprocity with Canada. This caused a severe break in wh : 

rhe near month sold down 23 cents below the early high and 1 

prices since August, 1909, for this contract were made May a 

oo cents, 23 to 2% cents below yesterday's close, and July at $1 ) 

$1.004, 2 to 23 cents lower. 

The day’ s rey 
May wheat. July w 
Close Clo Close ( 
to-day. | yest Ly. | to-da ‘ 
j 
wal } 

Minneapolis... $0. 994 $1.01] |$1 ) $1] 

Chicago... mF ae 135-80. 93} 5 | 2 ~$0. 923 ) 

Duloth irae Aibdatea a - 99 1.023 | 1.00% ] 

New York. 992 1.01 Sh I 

St. Louis. .... abbnciakil *se O44 64 { $ 

Kansas { ity .. shia a oe catia } - 904 HOt GQ 3 RQ) 

ee 953 ) Hi] gt 
The issue of February 11 of the sume paper, and it is a paper 

that advocated Canadian reciprocity, in the market reports 

states: 

[From the market report of the Minneapolis J il of Saturday even- 

ing, Feb. 11, 1911.] 

MAY WHEAT TO-DAY SOLD DOWN TO OS CENT POS SILITY 
PROCITY CAUSED STILL FURTHER DECLINES—FLUCTUATIONS SHAR AND 
NERVOUS—MAY DECLINES 35 CENTS IN TWO DAYS. 

* . 7 & * 7 * 
MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, February 11 
Wheat prices again to-day went to new low levels, the quotatio i 

May being the lowest since August, 1909. The possibility 
Now listen— 

The possibility of the adoption of reciprocity with Canada was 
responsible for the big break of to-day and yesterday. Pit 

were liberal and support was lacking. More favorable weather ‘ 

tions in the Southwest was another bearish factor.. Reports from Wa 

ington were anything but consoling to the bears. Sentiment 

strongly bearish in spite of the break of 33 cents for the last two da 

and predictions of still further new low prices were frequently heard 
The opening to-day was wild, May being quoted 99 and 994 cents, one 

eighth of a cent lower to three-eighths of a cent higher than y 

days close. Fluctuations were sharp and nervous. Early the 

month sold down to 98% cents, the new low price. This was followed 

by a seven-eighths of a cent rally. Prices continued to zigzag, but w 

not in as wide range as in the early session. May closed at 95% «+ 

three-eighths of a cent lower than yesterday's close, and July at 9% 

cents, three-eighths of a cent and one-half of a cent lower. Minnes; 

was more active than Chicago, and prices were in wider range in 
market. 
* * * * * . . 
The day’s reports. 
Siete soteneninipigneindiageeigasia 
May wheat. | July wheat 
| 
Close Close Close Close 
to-day. yesterday. to-day. yester 
a crm 
} | } } 

EIGER. «coc ccccecese '$0. 982 $0. 994 $0. 99% | $1.00 

Oe | .92 .934-$0.93} | .914-$0.91f | .924 
_ ee 9 | «99% | 1.003 | 1.004 
SS Ca x .98 | 998 | .98@ - 984 
ee a er -949- .94) - 908 95 
OS ere - 894-80. 893 -90h- .90} -874- . 87h | Heb : 
Winnipeg......-..- 958 - 95) . 64 963-$0. 955 
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Mr. DIXON. I should like to ask the Senator what effect 
this scheme or reciprocity has had on the market price of rail- 
road shares? 

Mr. NELSON. The stock of the principal railroad bene- 
ficiaries has gone up. 

Mr. DIXON. The shares of the border railroads? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. There are three great railroad systems 
that have operated in harmony—the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific, and the Burlington Roads. They will be the 
great beneficiaries of this Canadian reciprocity. They hope 
and expect to carry the Canadian products—wheat, barley, oats, 
and flax—down in our country to Milwaukee, Chicago, and Min- 
neapolis, and then carry Canadian emigrants and their bag- 
gage back to the Dominion of Canada. It is no wonder that 
they are eager for reciprocity. 

In a Minneapolis (Minn.) paper of recent date appeared the 
following: 

Hi. H. King, of the Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, has written 
to Senators Knute NELSON and Moses BH. Cuapp pointing out that if, 
under the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada, 30,000,000 bushels 
of wheat should move to Minneapolis from western Canada it would 
mean a great advantage to the dairying interests of Minnesota because 
of the greater supply of feed that would be created, and would also 
mean $1,000,000 for Twin City labor, exclusive of railroad labor. Last 
year, Mr. King’s letter points out, the Minneapolis flour mills ground 
70,000,000 bushels of wheat, but they have sufficient capacity and might 
have ground 100,000,000 bushels had it been available. 

This statement would imply that the Minneapolis millers are 
confronted with a shortage of wheat. This is not true. What 
are the facts? The flour manufactured at Minneapolis is made 
from spring wheat, but they put a little hard winter wheat into 
it, turkey red and other stuff, about 20 per cent, to fortify it. 
The leading spring-wheat States are Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. The following table shows the total amount 
of spring wheat raised in the United States and the amount 
raised in these three States for the last 10 years, viz, 1901-1910: 


Annual production of epring wheat for 10 years, 1901 to 1010, in the 
United States, Minnesota, North and South Dakota. 


North South Total for 


, Total, United 
Years. Stat Minnesota. | Dakota. | Dakota. | three States. 


ates. 








Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1270, 000,000 | 80,102,627 | 59,310, 669 191,975, 603 
258,274,342 | 79,752,404 | 62,872,241 186,597,678 
287) 954,585 | 70,652,507 | 55,240, 580 173, 146,171 
219) 464,171 | 68,344,256 | 53,892,193 153, 793, 
264,516,655 | 72,434,234 | 75,623,044 1927 290, 759 
242° 373,000 | 55,801,591 | 77,896,000 175, 652, 991 
224,645,000 | 67,600,000 | 55, 130,000 155,210, 000 
226,604,000 | 68,557,000 | 68,428,000 174, 847,000 
290, 823,000 | 4,080,000 | 90,762,000 2327 430; 000 
231,399,000 | 94,080,000 | 36, 105,000 176,905,000 
2, 466, 143, 753 | 751, 404,709 | 635,259, 727 848, 435 


1 Estimated. (Spring and winter wheat not shown separately at this time.) 


In those spring-wheat States tributary to Minneapolis the 
total wheat crop of the spring-wheat States has gone from 
155,000,000 bushels up to 232,000,000 bushels. There has never 
been a year during the last 10 years that the mills of Minne 
apolis could ever have utilized the whole amount of spring 
wheat raised in those three States in addition to the wheat 
raised in some of the adjoining States. 

Minneapolis is right in the heart of this spring-wheat region, 
and its railroad connections, its elevator and warehouse facili- 
ties, and its markets are such that the largest share of this 
wheat—indecd most of it, except what goes to Duluth—is at- 
tracted to and marketed at Minneapolis. The mills at Minne- 
apolis have never been able to use over half, part of the time 
only a third, of the wheat raised in these three States. The 
pveorest crops within the 10-year period were those of 1904 and 
1907, when there was a partial crop failure, and one-half of 
those crops more than equaled the amount of wheat ground by 
the mills at Minneapolis last year. In view of these facts and 
figures, it is folly to insinwate that the Minneapolis mills are 
suffering, or are likely to suffer, from a shortage of wheat. 
What they want is to have the seventy-five to one hundred mil- 
lion bushels of surplus wheat, raised in the Provinces of Mani- 
toba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, placed at their free disposal, 
dumped in their midst, as it will be if this reciprocity scheme 
prevails, for they know that such an avalanche of wheat will 
always have a depressing effect on the Minneapolis wheat mar- 
ket, and will always tend to keep the price down. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. May I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. How does the Senator ac- 


count for the fact that there is a very large and intelligent 


JUNE 15, 





element in Canada absolutely and totally opposed to reciprocity? 
If this trade agreement shail bring such disadvantages as the 
Senator proclaims to the farmers of the United States, is it 


not fair to assume that a corresponding advantage would come 
to Canada? Yet the fact is that there is a large and intelli- 
gent element in Canada utterly opposed to this pact. How docs 


the Senator account for that condition? 
Mr. NELSON. I am not in touch, Mr. President, and I iiave 


not been in consultation, directly or indirectly, with any of 
those elements in Canada; neither do I know how the miunn- 
facturers or farmers of Canada stand, except as it appears from 
the report of Mr. Campbell made last March to the President, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I only knew that which I 


read in the daily papers. 

Mr. NELSON. I will concede that the reading of the Sen:tor 
from New Jersey on that point is more extensive than mine. 

But, Mr. President, I want to call attention to the character 
of this reciprocity, to the one-sided character of it. When the 
treaty, or the bargain, or the message of the President was 
first laid before the Senate the great newspapers commenced 
to shout reciprocity, oh, what a grand thing reciprocity with 
Canada was, but they were careful in every issue in those carly 
days not to tell the farmers of the country what kind of reci- 
procity they were getting. They were shouting reciprocity in 
one issue after another, and it was only when the farmers be- 
came awake to the fact of the character of the reciprocity that 
some of these great papers commenced to be more moderate and 
more respectful. 

THE NATURE OF THE PROPOSED RECIPROCITY. 

I have, so far, aimed to explain and point out how the pro- 
posed reciprocity scheme would depress the price of the agri- 
cultural products of our farmers and place them at the mercy 
of an avalanche of agricultural products from over the border. 
But, aside from these considerations, the scheme is vulnerable 
from other standpoints. The whole burden of reciprocity is 
cast on the farmer. His products are the quid pro quo for the 
entire scheme. ‘There is no reciprocity in any of his products. 
He can look for no market of any consequence for any of his 
products in Canada. That country will not furnish a market 
for our cereals, or other agricultural products. The scheme is 
to give the Canadian farmer our market to the end that our 
manufacturers can secure a part of the Canadian market for 
their products. Had our farmers secured free lumber, a com- 
modity they stand in need of and have much use for, there 
would have been a little reciprocity in that for them. But they 
do not get even that. <All the lumber the farmer now gets 
comes to him more or less planed and dressed. Scarcely any 
of it is wholly unplaned or undressed. It is shipped to him in 
that shape because of the great saving in freight—from $2 to 
-$2.50 per thousand—which is much more than the cost of 
planing and dressing; and the cost of planing and dressing is 
much less than the duty retained in the reciprocity bill; in fact, 
it can be done for half of those rates, and even less, as pointed 
out in detail in my remarks on the lumber tariff, in April, 1909. 
It thus appears that there is still a considerable protective duty 
on such lumber as the farmer has to buy, and the same holds 
good as to laths and shingles, while the telegraph and telephone 
companies are blessed with free poles, and the railroad com- 
panies with free ties. The farmer’s wheat is put on the free 
list, while the miller has 50 cents a barrel protection on his 
flour, equal to over 10 cents per bushel on wheat, besides 12} 
cents per 100 pounds or $2.50 per short ton on bran, shorts, and 
middlings, and 17} per cent ad valorem on cereal foods. 

I think attention was called in the President’s speech at Chi- 
cago to the importance to the farmers of securing cheaper 
bran and middling and feed stuffs, and that was to be one of 
the blessings of this reciprocity. But it is very odd, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the bill contains a duty of 123 cents a hundred on 
bran, shorts, and mill-feed middlings. That is put in for the 
protection of the millers, It so happens that the present Tariff 
Board sent in a report here which shows that the price of this 
mill-feed bran and shorts is from two and a half to three dol- 
lars a ton cheaper at Winnipeg than at Minneapolis, and our 
farmers of Minnesota, on account of this protection to the 
millers of the bran and shorts and mill stuffs, can not even get 
the benefit of the cheaper market of Winnipeg. This table 
shows that when the President assented to the reciprocity acree- 
ment he ought to have been mindful of this matier of bran and 
shorts, and they should have been put on the free list. That 
would have helped far more than his present scheme. 

I ask leave to insert this table, which gives the price of bran, 
middlings, and shorts at Minneapolis and in Winnipeg. It is 
curious to read it. I will read a little of it. Yet our farmers 
can not get this bran and feed stuff at Winnipeg free. The 
Minnesota farmer can not even have the benefit of the much 















table of comparative prices of mill feeds 
Winnipeg for the year 1910: 


; ing comparative prices (per ton) of mill feeds in United 
Foite showy . States and Canada for 1910. 








ill-feed market of Winnipeg. The Tariff Board (S. 
saea No. £49, 61st Cong., 3d sess., p. 111) reports the following 


at Minneapolis and 


chance. 
Mr. NELSON. 
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and I believe I reflect the honest, conscienti 
farmers of my State of New Jersey. I would vote for free 
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will answer for myself, 


us opinion of the 


yes, better, to-day—if I had the 


That might be interesting to Canada, but it 
is not interesting to the people of the United States 


Minneapolis. Winnipeg. Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes; I believe it would ad 
—— vance the welfare of every man, woman, and child in 
Mid- . | Mfid- United States, and would yield a broader and more libe 
Bran. | alings. | Bra | glings2 | and more just system. ‘The process of the tariff has b 
seciesinenititigeiaisia ied .| tried until the people have rebelled. 
nae | Mr. NELSON ake it the Senator fr ‘ew Jerse 
niet cinch asada $22.50| $22.50! $17.00! $18.00 | Mr. NEI N. I take it the enator from New Jersey 
TABOR acs. cavssncnervintensectenactere 22.50 00} 18.00] 19.00 | favor of absolute free trade with all countries. If that 
. 21.50 21.75} 18.00] 19.00} case, all I can say is de gustibus nen est disputandu 
18. 00 18.75 16. 50 17.50 sei tia acenunting for teates 
1200 | 19.00} 15.00 16.09 | there is no accounting for tastes. ae 
16.00} 18.00} 15.00 16.00 Cattle, sheep. and hogs are on the free list, but the 1 
20.00] 21.75/ 15.00 16.00 | they come into the hands of the butcher and packer he gets 
at el a 20.50 | cents per pound protection on the meat product. It takes 
7.50 19.50} 17.00 18.00 | farmer from 3 to 4 years to raise a steer from a calf, and 
Jovember 79 20.75 6. 7. le section o 1e country where ive there is from 5 to 6 
No 18.75 20.75 | 16.00 17.00 | tk ti f tl try wl 3 tl f t 
99 g 9 . s mr ‘ . 
December. ..+--c-cererereesoescccocsocee 20.00 a — 20.00 months of stabling and feeding each year. The steer is 











1 “Standard middlings.” 


It is a good deal cheaper in Winnipeg, and yet our farmers 


of northwestern Minnesota can not get 


their cows without paying a tribute to the millers of $2.50 a 
It would have been better if the President had been mind- 


ton. 
ful of that. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sena- 


tor allow me? 
Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 


tribute to the millers. I remember very 


publican Party held it up as true gospel that the public need 


not worry about the tariff, because the ta 
fellow on the other side of the water. 


the tariff is paid by the consumer. 
that you have made. 

Mr. NELSON. 
New Jersey on that subject? 


than the present tariff law. 


It is gratifying to me to see 
the progress the Republican Party is making on this line. 
Senator suggested just now that the farmers are paying this 


The theory then was 
that the tariff was paid by the foreigner. 


his party have advanced marvelously. They now realize that 
It is a gratifying progress 


What is the opinion of the Senator from | 
Almost everything in this reci- | 
procity bill is on the protected list and some at a rate higher 





- | but the butcher, 
2 Shorts.” 


even that bran for 
hams, and bacon. 
farmer and the 
farmer. 


tirely free? 


The | should our millers 
well when the Re- 
mills? 
riff was paid by the 


The Senator and | per cent ad valorem 


who in 24 hours converts that steer into meat, 
gets a protection of 1} cents per pound. 
If the slogan of the scheme is cheaper food for the masses, 
why put a duty on flour, cereals, meal, beef, mutton, veal, pork, 
We know that the middlemen, between the 
consumer, get a far t 
If cheaper food is one of the excuses for the scheme, 
why not make all food products from the farm to the 


greater profit than tl 


mouth en- 


Why should the farmer’s cattle, sheep, and hogs 
be on the free list, while Armour’s 
other meat products be blessed with a 
get Canadian 
protection of 50 cents a barrel on flour and 124 cents per 100 


and 
Why 


have a 


and Swift's ham, bacon, 
protective duty? 
wheat free and still 


i 


pounds on shorts, bran, and middlings against the Canadian 
The farmer’s products are all on the free list, but all 
the tools, machinery, and implem« 
on his farm are on the dutiable list 


nts which he uses and needs 
at from 15 per cent to 224 
dstone is subject to a duty 







Even the ¢ 


of 5 cents per 100 pounds, or $1 per ton. 
The flax he raises on his farm is free, but the oil made 
that flax is protected by 
barley is free, but the maltster is protected by a duty of 45 
cents per 100 pounds. 
The following brief table furnishes a 


from 


a duty of 15 cents per gallon. His 


vivid picture of this 


unique, one-sided, and most unfair reciprocity scheme: 


What the farmer got under the tariff act of 1909 and what the farmer and manufacturer gets under the new reciprocity plan. 





What the farmer was given under the tariff act of 1909. 





Cattle: From $2 to $3.75 per head, value not over $14 per 
head; over $14, 274 per cent ad valorem. 


Swine, $1.50 per head. 

Horses and mules: Worth $150 per head or less, $30 per 
head; worth over $150, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Sheep, from 75 cents to $1.50 per head. 

All other animals, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Wheat, 25 cents per bushel. 
Barley, 30 cents per bushel. 


Oats, 15 cents per bushel. 
Rye, 10 cents per bushel. 
Buckwheat, 15 cents per bushel. 
Flaxseed, 25 cents per bushel. 
Potatoes, 25 cents per bushel. 
Butter and cheese, 6 cents per pound. 
Hewn square timber and round timber for spars, 14 cents 
per cubic foot. 
ae - whitewood, sycamore, and basswood, 
per M. 
All other sawed lumber ey unplaned or unfinished, 
$1.25 M, and in addition where the lumber is 
and grooved therules specified in the reciproc- 


ta 
be Pe eto valorem. 


What the farmer gets and what the manufacturer gets under the new reciprocity plan. 


Farmer. 





Cattle, horses, mules, swine, sheep, lambs, and all other 
animals, free. 


Wheat, free. 
Barley, free. 


Oats, free. 
Rye, free. 


Buckwheat, free. 
Corn, free. 
Flaxseed and grass seeds, free. 


Potatoes, turnips, onions, cabbage, and all other vege- 
tables, free. 

Butter and cheese, free. 

Eggs and poultry, free. 


Posts, ties, and poles, free. 


| 











Manufacturer 





Fresh meats, viz, beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and 
all other fresh or refrigerated meats, except game 
cents per pound. 


Bacon and hams, 1} cents per pound. 
All kinds of cured meats, 1} cents per pound. 
Canned meats and poultry, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Extract of meats, ete., 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Lard, ete., 1} cents per pound. 
Tallow, 40 cents per hundred weight. 
Flour, 50 cents per barrel=11 cents per bushel wheat. 
Bran and middlings, 124 cents per hundredweight. 
Cereal foods, 174 per cent ad valorem. 
Malt, 45 cents per hundredweight 
Pearled barley, 4 cent per pound. 
Cereal foods, 174 per cent ad valorem. 
Oatmeal, etc., 50 cents per hundredweight. 
Bran and middling + cents per hundredweight. 
Flour, 50 cent 
Bran, middlings, etc., 124 cents per hundredweight. 
Flour or meal, 4 cent per pound 
- ight. 


Corn meal, 124 cents per hundredweis 
1, 15 cents per gallon (by tariff 





12 
per barrel. 
l 





Flaxseed or linseed o 
1909). 


| Tomatoes, corn, and other vegetables, canned, 1} 


per pound. 


Sawed boards and lumber of all kinds, dressed one 
50 cents per M. 

Dressed on one side and grooved, or dre 
sides, 75 cents per M. 

Dressed on three sides, or on two sides and ; 
$1.124 per M. 

Dressed on four sides, $1.50 per M. 


Laths, 10 cents per 1,000. 
Shingles, 30 cents per 1,000. 
Coal, 15 cents per ton. 
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What the farmer got under the tariff act of 1909 and what the farmer and manufacturer gets under the new reciprocity plan—Continued. 








What the farmer was given under the tariff act of 1909. 





Tron ore, 15 cents per ton. 
Wagons, 35 per cent ad vajorem. 


Plows, harrows, harvesters, reapers, drills, mowers, 
horserakes, cultivators, thrashing machines, etc., 15 
ver cent ad valorem. 

All steam engines, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Hay loaders, potato diggers, feed cutters, grain crushers, 
fanning mills, hay tedders, field rollers, manure spread- 
ers, weeders, and windruills, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


Grindstones, finished or unfinished, $1.75 per ton. 





What the farmer gets and what the manufacturer gets under the new reciprocity plan. 


Manufacturer. 


Iron ore, 10 cents per ton. 

Farm wagons and finished parts thereof, 224 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Plows, harrows, harvesters, reapers, drills, mower 
horserakes, cultivators, thrashing machines, et 
per cent ad valorem. 


Portable and traction engines, hay loaders, potato dig 
gers, feed cutters, grain crushers, fanning mills, ha 
tedders, field rollers, manure spreaders, weeders, ani 
windmills, and finished parts of foregoing, ex 
shafting, all 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Grindstones (5 cents per 100 pounds), $1 per ton. 


pl 





This table shows the present duty. It shows the articles on 
the free list, and it shows side by side the protected duties 
given on the products of those articles. In these three col- 
umns one is the column of the present tariff law of 1909, the 
other is the Canadian reciprocity free-list arrangement, and 
the other is the protected part of the Canadian reciprocity. 
Corn is free. Corn meal is 124 cents a hundred; flour, 50 cents 
a barrel; pearled barley, one-half cent a pound; oatmeal, 50 
cents a hundred. On even the oatmeal that is made from our 
crop of oats there is a protective duty of 50 cents a hundred, 
and so on. There never was a more one-sided scheme of reci- 
procity invented by man. 

These manufacturers, millers, packers, jobbers, and railroads, 
who thus stand on the backs of the farmers and lustily shout for 
this kind of reciprocity, put me in mind of those patriots who, 
during the Civil War, were so patriotic that they sent their 
brothers and cousins to the war, but forgot to go themselves. 
So with these reciprocity patriots; they are so patriotic they 
are willing to shoulder the whole burden on the American 
farmer. Oh, you may carry the load; we will put the load on 
you; give us reciprocity and you may go to grass. [Laughter.] 

The laboring men of the country are not fooled by the cry of 
cheaper food and are not ready to sacrifice the farmer on that 
account. They see that immolating the farmer and leaving 
the miller, the butcher, and the packer immune is of little help. 
Besides, they are less selfish than the big interests, and have 
more of a fellow feeling for the farmers, whom they regard as 
laborers like themselves. 

PRINT-PAPER, PULP WOOD, AND WOOD PULP. 


But what of the great newspapers of the country? Are they 
to be temptéd with free pulp, free paper, and are they certain 
of getting what they expect and what is pro forma offered them? 
Let us see. The following part of the reciprocity bill pre- 
scribes the conditions under which free pulp’and free news-print 
paper may be obtained: 

Sec. 2. Pulp of wood mechanically ground; pulp of wood, chemical, 
bleached, or unbleached; news print paper, and other paper, and paper 
board, manufactured from mechanical wood pulp or from chemical wood 
pulp, or of which such pulp is the component material of chief value, 
colored in the pur. or not colored, and valued at not more than 4 
cents per pound, not including printed or decorated wall paper, being 
the products of Canada, when imported therefrom directly into the 
United States, shall be admitted free of duty, on the condition precedent 
that no export duty, export license fee, or other oxpens charge of any 
kind whatsoever (whether in the form of additional charge or license 
fee or otherwise), or any prohibition or restriction in any way of the 
exportation (whether by law, order, regulation, contractual relation, or 
otherwise, directly or indirectly), shall have been imposed upon such 
paper, board, or wood pulp, or the wood used in the manufacture of 
such paper, board, or wood pulp, or the wood pulp used in the manu- 
facture of such paper or board. 

So wherever there is any restriction on the manufacturer of 
the pulp wood or the wood pulp or the manufacturer of paper 
it does not come under the provisions of this proposed law. It 
does not change our tariff law in that respect. 

Now, what are the facts? The Crown, or Government, forests 
of Canada belong to the provincial governments, except in Man- 
itoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and the Territories, and the rail- 
way belt—40 miles wide—in British Columbia, where they be- 
long to the Dominion Government. 

The forest or timber resources of Canada are estimated to be 
as follows: 








Much of the land in private ownership has been cut over, so 
that it is hard to say just how much timber is left on this land. 
Practically the same restrictive regulations exist in the case 
of the Dominion forest lands as in the case of the provincial 
forest lands. Neither the Dominion nor the Provinces sell their 
timber lands; they simply sell and grant licenses or permits to 
cut timber within certain limits. Besides, the forests in Alberta, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, where most of the Dominion 
forests are situated, owing to their northern latitude, are of a 
rather stunted, inferior, and indifferent character, and owing 
to the fact that they are contiguous to the vast prairies in those 
Provinces, which are now being rapidly settled and developed, 
the entire supply will be required for the settlers on these 
prairies, so that no supply of any consequence of pulp wood can 
be looked for or counted upon from this source. It is further to 
be noted that in these three Provinces there are 16 forest re- 
serves already established and subsisting. 

The provincial forests are under the control of the provincial 
governments and not under the control of the Dominion Govy- 
ernment; and the provincial governments are not bound or 
committed by anything in this bill relative to pulp wood, wood 
pulp, or news-print paper. 


The following are the laws, rules, and regulations of the 
several Provinces bearing on this subject: 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
The Ontario legislative act of April 30, 1900, provides, among 


other things, as follows: 


All sales of timber limits or berths by the commissioner of Crown 
lands which shall hereafter be made and which shall convey the right 
to cut and remove spruce or other soft wood, trees or timber, other 
than pine, suitable for manufacturing pulp or paper, and all licenses 
or permits to cut such timber on the limits and berths so sold, and al! 
agreements entered into or’other authority conferred by the said com- 
missioner, by virtue of which such timber may be cut upon lands of 
the Crown, shall be so made, issued, or granted subject to the condition 
set out in the first regulation of Schedule A of this act, and it shal! be 
sufficient if such condition be cited as the “manufacturing condition.” 

ScHEDULB A. Every license or permit conferring authority to cut 
spruce or other soft wood, trees or timber, not being pine, suitable for 
manufacturing pulp or paper, on the ungranted lands of the Crown, 
or to cut such timber reserved to the Crown on lands leased or othier- 
wise disposed of by the Crown, which shall be issued on or after the 
80th day of April, 1900, shall contain and be subject to the condition 
that all such timber cut under the authority or permission of such 
license or permit shall, except as hereinafter provided,. be manufactured 
in Canada; that is to say, into merchantable pulp or paper, or into 
sawn lumber, woodenware, utensils, or other articles of commerce or 
merchandise as distinguished from the said spruce or other timber in 
its raw or unmanufactured state; and such condition shall be kept and 
observed by the holder or holders of any such license or permit who 
shall cut, or cause to be cut, spruce or other soft wood, trees or timber, 
not being pine, suitable for manufacturing pulp or paper, under the 
authority thereof, and by any other person or persons who shall cut or 
cause to be cut any of such wood, trees or timber, under the authority 
thereof, and all such wood, trees or timber, cut into logs or lengths, 
or otherwise, shall be manufactured in Canada as aforesaid. 


Now, see how careful they were: 


It is hereby declared that the cutting of spruce or other soft wood, 
trees or timber, not being pine, suitable for manufacturing pulp or 
paper, into cordwood or other lengths is not manufacturing the same 
within the meaning of this regulation. 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


The British Columbia act of 1901 provides, among other 
things, that— 


The chief commissioner of lands and works may enter into an agree- 
ment with any incorporated company empowered to manufacture pulp 
and paper, to grant leases of Crown timber limits, for a term not ex- 
ceeding 21 years, for the purpose of cutting timber for the manufacture 
of wood pulp or paper, subject to such conditions, regulations, and re- 
etrictions, not provided for in any agreement or lease, as may from 
time to time be established by the lieutenant governor in_ council: 
* * * Provided, That the holder of any such leased lands shall erect 
within the Province of British Columbia and equip a pulp or paper mill, 
having a capacity for an output of not less than 1 ton of pulp, or half 
a ton of paper, for each and every apaare mile of timber limits included 
in the leasehold, and that such mili shall be kept in actual operation 
for at least six months in every year. * * * 





1911. 


from lands leased im accordance with this section must 
t nol within the confines of the Province of Columbia ; other- 
wise the timber so cut may be seized and forfeited to the Crown and | 


the lease canceled. | 
And section 7 of this act, providing for the renewal of leases, | 
contains the following provision : 
All timber cut from provincial lands must be manufactured within 


. eonfines of the Province of British Columbia; otherwise the timber 
gh 9 seized and forfeited to the Crown and the lease canceled. 


This act was amended by the act of March 7, 1908, which, 
among other things, provides that— 


Leases (containing such covenants and conditions as may be thought 
advisable) of Crown lands may be granted by the chief commissioner 
of lands and works for the following purposes: 

(>) For any purpose whatsoever, except cutting hay, as aforesaid, 
for a term not exceeding 21 years. ; 

All timber cut under lease, special license, or general license from 
yrovineial lands lying west of the Cascade Range of mountains must 
be manufactured within the confines of the Province of British Colum- 
bia; otherwise the lease, special license, or general license shall be 
canceled, 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


The Revised Statutes of 1909 and the regulations under it 
provide as follows: 


The minister of lands and forests, or any officer or agent under him | 
authorized for that perpen. may grant licenses to cut timber on the | 
ungranted lands of the Crown at such rates and subject to such condi- 
tions, regulations, and restrictions as may from time to time be estab- 
lished by the lieutenant governor in council. 


These licenses are subject to be renewed annually. 
[Executive order in council.] 


All licenses to cut timber are subject to a yearly ground rent of $5 
per square mile or fraction of a square mile from the ist of September. 

All timber cut on Crown lands after the Ist of May, 1910, must be 
manufactured in Canada; that is to say, converted into pulp or paper 
deals or boards, or into any other article of trade or merchandise of 
which such timber is only the raw material. The following shall not 
be considered as manufactured within the meaning of the present regu- 
lations: Timber simply cut into lengths, piled, barked, or worked pre- 
liminary to the manufacture of pulp or paper, deals, or boards, or any 
other article of commerce; nor waney nor board timber nor timber in 
the form of poles; but timber completely squared and railway ties are 
considered as manufactured. 


These orders also provide for the seizing of timber not in- 
tended to be manufactured in Canada. 

New Brunswick has recently adopted the law referred to in 
the following report of Consul Charles A. McCullough (Daily 
Consular Report of May 15, 1911), namely: 

PROHIBITION OF EXPORTATION OF PULP WOOD FROM NEW BRUNSWICE. 


Consul Charles A. McCullough transmits a copy of an act recently 
yassed by the Legislature of New Brunswick, to go into effect on Octo- 
er 1, 1911, which provides that all licenses and permits conveying 
the right to cut on Crown lands spruce or other soft wood, except 
ine or poplar, suitable for the manufacturing of pulp or -paper, shall 

“subject to the condition that all such timber * * * shal! be 
manufactured in Canada * * * into merchantable pulp or paper, 
or into sawn lumber, woodenware, utensils, or other articles of com- 
merce or merchandise, as distinguished from the * * * timber in 
its raw or unmanufactured state.” The cutting of the timber into 
cordwoed er other is not to be considered as manufacturing, 
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Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I ask the Senator from Minnescta, 
if that is the case, what would be the effect of the so-called 
Root amendment? 

Mr. NELSON. The Root amendment can have no applica 
tion. I will come to that later. The President in his Chicago 
speech states that nine-tenths of the timber of Canada is in 
public ownership—that is, it is owned by the public authoritic 
either by the Dominion Government or by the Provinces, bu 
mostly by the Provinces. There is only one-tenth, then, taking 
the President's statement, of the forest land of Canada which 
is not under this limitation; and as to that one-tenth of timber 
which is not in private ownership and which is uncut on tha 
land, one-tenth can come into this country free without om 
timber going into Canada. The effect of the Root amendment 
is to provide that whenever the paper, or pulp, or wood from 
those privately owned lands in Canada come in here free ours 
shall go free to Canada. That part of the reciprocity they alto 


| gether forgot in the bill which they sent in here. Am I not 


correct in that statement, I will ask the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor]? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Just a moment. If I understand 
correctly the Senator from Minnesota, the Root amendn 
would make this bill reciprocal in that regard but not wi 
out it. 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. There is no reciprocity in it. In 
the first place, under the provincial laws and regulations which 
I have cited the bill would be altogether inoperative; it would 
have no effect. Paper and pulp coming from Crown lands, 
from provincial lands, will be subject to the duty of the tariff 
act of 1909. This only applies to those lands in private owner 
ship; and under the provisions of section 2 of this bill paper 
and pulp made from those lands owned by private citizens—not 
public lands—come in here free, without a pound of our paper 
or a pound of our pulp going into Canada free. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then the effect of the utteranc 
of the Senator from Minnesota is this: That, so far as timber 
is concerned, we do not get that competition which might arise 
from a reciprocal arrangement, but so far as the agricultural 
products of Canada are concerned we get absolute competi 
tion at our borders—unrestricted competition so far as the 
products of agriculture are concerned, but not unrestricted 
competition so far as timber is concerned, 

Mr. NELSON. The treaty is as much jug-handled in re- 
spect to the pulp and paper industry as it is in respect to 
farm products. The agricultural products are all to come in 
here free; and under the provisions of this bill, if your Mich 
gan lumbermen own any timber in Canada their paper and 
wood pulp can come in here free without a pound of our paper 
or a pound of our pulp going free into Canada. There is no! 








but the wood may be used in Canada for fuel or building purposes. If 
there is reason to suspect that the wood is not intended for manu- 
facture in Canada, security may be required, and, if not given, the 
wood may be seized and sold. Nonobservance of the requirement to 
manufacture in Canada inyolves suspension or forfeiture of license. 
A copy of the act is filed for reference in the Bureau of Manufactures. 


In the letter of January 21, 1911, of Messrs. Fielding and 
Paterson, the representatives of Canada, to our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Knox, forming the basis of the reciprocity agreement 


transmitted to Congress by the President, appears the following 
statement : 


10. With respect to the discussions that have taken place concern- 
ing the duties upom the several grades of pulp, printing paper, etc.— 
mechanically ground wood pulp, chemical wo pulp, bleached and un- 
bleached, news- ae ae and other printing paper and board 
made from week pulp, the value not exceeding 4 cents per pound 
at the place of shipment—we note that you desire to provide that such 
articles from Canada shall be made free of duty in the United States 
only upon certain conditions respecting the shipment of pulp wood 
from Canada. It is necessary that we should point out that this is a 
matter in which we are not in a position to make any agreement. The 
restrictions: at present existing in Canada are of a provincial char- 
acter. They have been adop by several of the Provinces with regard 
to what are believed to be provincial interests. We have neither the 
right nor the desire to interfere with the provincial authorities in the 
free exercise of their constitutional powers in the administraton of 
their public lands. The Foe memgy are proposing to make respecting 
the conditions which these classes of pulp and paper may be im- 
ported into the United States free of duty must necessarily be for the 

ether the provincial governments will desire 
heir regulations with a view of securing the free 
admission pulp and paper from their Provinces into the market of 
= United States must be a question for the provincial authorities to 

cide. In the meantime, present duties on pulp and paper im- 
om ted from the United States into Canada will remain. Whenever 
pe p a. paper of the classes already mentioned are admitted into the 

n States free of duty from all of Canada then similar arti- 


parts 
clea, 
Canaan : from the United States, shall be admitted into 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JouNston of Alabama in 


the chair). Does the Senator from Mimnesota yield to the 
Senator from Michigan? . 





a bit of reciprocity in it. There never was a more outrazeo 
and jug-handled affair than that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I agree perfectly with the 
clusion of the Senator from Minnesota, and I am glad tl! 
he has put into the Recorp the statement which he q 
when I rose, because it has a very important bearing upon | 
effect, extent, and operation of this treaty. 
| Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min 
nesota yield? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr, SMOOT. The effect of the Root amendment is simy! 
this, that Canadian pulp and paper can enter into the Unite! 
States free when all the Provinces of Canada remove their 
restrictions and allow our paper and pulp to go into Canada 
free. That is the effect of it. 

Mr. NELSON. That is it. 
| Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No; I will have to modify tha 
| $0 far as my understanding of it is concerned. Under the bil! 
Canadian paper and wood pulp will come in free. The efi 
of the Root amendment is that free admission into the 1 ‘ 
States shall not take effect until the President is satisfied an 
proclaims that our paper and wood pulp are admitted into ( 
ada free; in other words, their paper is not to come in | 
free until reciprocally our paper shall go in there free. 
Root amendment has little or no effect, as I understand, u 
the Dominion regulations as to the Crown lands. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming 
partially correct and, as I understand, partially incorrect. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Just 2 moment. There is noth 
in the Root amendment that compels the Canadian province 
governments to act in any way in removing their restriction 
as to the exportation of wood pulp. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But it provides that if we admit 
the paper and pulp from that country free, no matter whether 
those restrictions are removed by the provincial governments 
or not, Canada shall allow our paper and wood pulp to go in 
free. That, as I understand, is the Root amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the agreement with Canada 
was that, until the restrictions of every Province in Canada 
were removed, paper from the United States could not go into 
Canada free; but paper made from wood in private ownership 
or wood other than that on Crown lands could come into the 
United States free under the bill, if the Root amendment were 
not adopted. The Root amendment provides, in effect, that 
until all the restrictions of Canada are removed and our paper 
is allowed to go into Canada free paper from Canada shall not 
come into this country free. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I think the Senator is incorrect 
in that statement. The bill provides that pulp or paper from 
wood which is grown upon lands which are not under those 
restrictions shall be admitted free into the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President- 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Wait just a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator is absolutely correct on that 
point. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Just wait a moment. 
cles shall be admitted free when there 
charged upon them. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is true, but according to the 
Root amendment they shall be admitted free only— 





Such arti- 
is no export duty 


When the President of the United States shall have satisfactory 
evidence and shall make proclamation that such wood pulp, paper, 
and board, being the products of the United States, are admitted into 
Canada free of duty. 


That is the Root amendment—that no Canadian paper or 


wood pulp, no matter from what lands in Canada it comes, | 
shall be admitted into the United States unless wood pulp and | 


paper from the United States is free to be admitted into Canada. 
Therefore the Root amendment makes reciprocal an arrange- 
ment that was not before reciprocal in any manner. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly as I understand the Root 
amendment, and if it was supposed that I have stated it differ- 
ently, Senators have certainly misunderstood me. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In fact, that is all the reciprocity 
there is actually. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Absolutly all the reciprocity there 
is in the bill, so far as wood pulp or paper is concerned, is 
contained in the Root amendment. The other part of the bill 
as it comes from the House simply reduces or takes away our 
tariff on Canadian wood pulp and paper. That is all it does. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or, in other words, the agreement between 
Canada and the United States was that wood pulp and paper 
should be admitted free from all parts of Canada—the very 
words “all parts of Canada” being used—before our paper 
could be admitted free into Canada. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How did this part of the agree- 
ment in the original pact disappear? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield further? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How did it happen that this very 
provision which we are discussing and which was included in 
the original understanding between the commissioners of the 
two countries disappears from the bill? I understand it is in 
the bill now before the Canadian Parliament. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Ask the whispering winds, but do 
not ask me, for nobody seems to know. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania if he knows how it disappeared? 

Mr. OLARK of Wyoming. The reason that is urged is that 
by admitting their wood pulp into this country free, without 
reference to anything that we may do, it is hoped that a com- 
petition may be engendered between the Crown lands and the 
private lands in Canada, so that as to the Crown lands they 
would be anxious to remove their restrictions and we could 
get all their paper in free. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
understanding. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Root amendment is absolutely 
in harmony with the original agreement that was signed by 
the Canadian representatives and our own. 

Mr. SMOOT. And is also in conformity with the bill now 
before the Canadian Parliament. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It is absolutely in conformity 
with the bill now before the Canadian Parliament. 


This was part of the original 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not like to intrude furth 
upon the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I also beg pardon of the Senat 

from Minnesota for interrupting him. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (continuing). But I should 
to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania, the chairman of 1 
Finance Committee, if he knows how it happened that ¢! 
original arrangement between the two countries was not carri: 
out in the bill? 

Mr. PENROSE. The change referred to occurred in 1 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Represent 
tives. The Senator from Michigan has as much knowled: 
about their action as I have. I know nothing about the } 
except as it came over to the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then is it the understanding . 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that the House Committee « 
Ways and Means changed the original agreement and ma: 
it conform with their own ideas, rather than with the 
nounced agreement between the Canadian commissioners 4: 
our own? 

Mr. PENROSE. They seem to have done so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Without question that is exactly what tli 
did, Mr. President. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The effect of the bill as it can 
from the House of Representatives, then, is to give the Can 
dians free trade in their paper and their pulp and not give 

free trade in the same products. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. PENROSE, I will suggest, for the information of t! 
Senator—— 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the effect of it, Mr. President, that s 
long as one Province in Canada has restrictions of any kind 
the manufacturers of paper and wood pulp in this count: 
can not enter into Canada without paying the present duty. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is the bill as it came from 
| the House of Representatives? 

Mr. SMOOT. As it came from the House of Rerresentatives. 

Mr. NELSON. And the Senator from Utah might hay 
added, when he stated that that was the effect of the bil! as 
it came from the House of Representatives, that it is also th: 
| effect of the bill as it came to us from the Finance Co: 
mittee—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, no. 

Mr. NELSON. Without the Root amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Without the Root amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. And with no explanation about this intricate 
subject, leaving the newspapers to think they have got a gl: 
rious thing in the paper and pulp provisions of the bill, when 
they have got a “ gold brick.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I was going to say to the Senator 
from Utah that he has not entirely exhausted the subject, b: 
cause there is nothing in this bill, as I remember, that says 
that our paper or wood pulp shall be admitted into Canada 
| even if they do take off all export duties. I do not understand 
that there is any promise for the future, 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe that the bill as originally draw: 
|} when I come to think of it, did provide that; but the presen! 
bill does not even allow that. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. There is absolutely in this bi 
not the first hint that ever, under any conditions or any cil 
cumstances, will our wood pulp or our paper be allowed free into 
Canada. In this section of the bill, as I read it, there is no 
| sentence, no word, and no phrase that can be tortured into : 
promise of that sort. It is simply and solely a wiping out of 
the protective tariff on Canadian wood pulp, as I understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And its retention upon American 
products of similar character imported into Canada. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator from 
Minnesota, if he desires to go on, but 

Mr. NELSON. No; I am nearly through. 

Mr. LODGE. I may say a word of explanation in regard to 
that. The agreement, as submitted by the President, placed 
wood pulp and print paper, valued at less than 4 cents a pound, 
in the list of articles to come in free. To that were appende: 
two provisos. The first proviso stated the conditions upon 
which Canadian pulp and paper should come into this country 
free. The second proviso stated the conditions on which our 
wood pulp and print paper should go into Canada free. The 
result of those provisos was as stated by the Senator from 
Utah. The House omitted the second proviso altogether, so 
that now nothing remains except the provision for the admis- 
sion of Canadian pulp wood into this country free of duty on 
certain conditions. There is no provision at all for our paper 
going into Canada free. 
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— | a 
Mr. NELSON. Unless you adopt the Root amendment. paper, or a pound of pulp wood or wood pulp could be admitted 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, there is to be open and ens! into the country free. They will be subject to tl oa ts atoll 
restricted competition in this country with Canadian paper and | I call the newspapers’ attention to the fact that { rere is in 
pulp under the terms of the agreement as it now stands, and no | this bill, under present conditions, and all there poss bly could 
competition whatever in Canada with American paper and pulp? | be, even without the Root amendment, is simply paper . d 

















































































Mr. LODGE. Not unless Canada chooses to follow that course.| pulp and wood pulp made from land in private owners 
I ought to say that the Canadian bill corresponds precisely to | That is all the paper—all the print paper and ul the p Ip w | 
the agreement as submitted, and carries the second proviso, | and wood pulp they could get even without ‘the Root 2 
which is in substance the Root amendment. As the President | ment. : iar 
stated at Chicago, the Root amendment is in exact conformity From all these data, which I have thus pointed out in ad 
with the agreement as originally made. it is evident that free pulp wood and wood pulp and fr e 1 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We have been told, Mr. President, | print paper are not secured, to any material extes t by the ! 
that we are not to change a word or a syllable or a phrase of | posed reciprocity legislation and are net . lil ely te be - ed 
this agreement for fear that we may imperil it. I should like} in the near future, for it is not probable that any of the Pro 
to know if we have not changed it in a very material respect, | inces will voluntarily abandon their | re sent ‘timber al 


and greatly to our disadvantage? and the Dominion Government does not indicate that 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we are not changing the agree- | Sure or inducement on the part of that Government wi 
ment. We are just perfecting the agreement. We are amend-| resorted to to bring about a change ‘I he recent ‘action 
ing the House bill. Brunswick indicates the temper and fixed police . of th Pro 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We are changing the agreement | inces. That is an act which Was passed sines ‘the r “ ' 
if we adopt the House bill. message was sent in. . Sl he ree 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly. It thus appears that the newspapers will not get what s , 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not saying what may or may | them supposed and imagined they would get under this ert 
not be done by the Senate; but, as the matter now stands, the | legislation, to wit, free pulp and free paper throughout Ca 
House of Representatives has changed the agreement in a most | The tariff law of 1909 will still apply and govern as to m: 
material way, to the disadvantage of the American people, and | these products of the Canadian fore sts. For this scant ess 
the ee advantage of the manufacturers of print paper in | pottage the great newspapers have been and are willing to Sacl | 
Canada. fice the American farmer ree = 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, while we are on this subject, if | ae 
the Senator from Minnesota does not object. I should like to | x ee 
say that the agreement not only applies to print paper, but also | On the whole, it can be fairly said that there is much reei 
to all paper valued under 4 cents a pound, which includes about | PTCC'tY 1 the proposed scheme for the Canadian farmer, but 
85 per cent of the paper manufactured in the United States. | none for the American farmer. He is made the scapegoat, and 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Paper for commercial purposes. | °V€_B!8 Shoulders some of our manufacturers look for an in 

Mr. SMOOT. Paper for commercial purposes, such as book creased market in Canada, and some of our railroads contiguous 
paper, and so forth. | to the boundary and with branches and connections in that 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And I want to say to the Senator | country seek to obtain additional revenues by bringing the agri 
from Utah that there are over $20,000,000 easted te the ant cultural products of Canada into our markets. It grieves me, as 
facture of that kind of paper in the State that I in part repre- | nothing heretofore in my public life has grieved me, to note that 
sent, employing hundreds and thousands of people, and they are the railroads, the millers, and the wholesalers and jobbers of Min 
to be pitted in the open market against aliens without any | nesota are so eager and ready to sacrifice the welfare and advan- 
consideration at the hands of our Government. It is a most | 8s Of our farmers, who are, after all, the ultimate mainstay, 
unfair advantage, and I am amazed that the House of Repre- | for the sake of securing additional businessand additional profits 
sentatives, which pretends to be so solicitous about the welfare | from Canada. It would, in the long run, be wiser, and certainly 
of the American workingman, should have dropped from that much more considerate and unselfish, if these big interests had the 
pact or agreement the feature described by the Senator from welfare of our northwestern farmers nearer and dearer to their 
Utah, which would have given this measure a bare semblance hearts, Live and let live should be their motte. As for myself 
of equity in one particular at least. | my course seems clear in this matter. My youth and early 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have just read the statement manhood was spent in farm work, and I have ever since had a 
of Messrs. Fielding and Patterson as to this feature of the | fondness for the farm. I know how hard the farmer's lot is; 
bill relating to pulp wood and paper. I will quote a part of | 2OW be must work and struggle early and late, from dawn until 
it again. dark. No eight-hour day for him. His life is so strenuous t! 

We have neither the right nor the desire to interfere with the pré the allurements of the large cities attract his children and 1 
vincial authorities in the free exercise of their constitutional powers hired help nen . 
in the administration of their public lands. The provisions you ar In pioneer days, when contending against grasshoppers, |! 
propeding ts —_. eee the ——— con which these classes drought, rust, high transportation rates, and high interest 
Cee oe er ate eee racee States free of |it was a battle that tried men's nerves and souls. Hu 

armer did not flinch. e carved out a home for himself | 

I have already read the whole statement. furnished traffic for the railroads, the scuieaane aaa the 

Now, in reply to this—and it appears in that document— | jobbers, and grain for the millers, and they all w ‘xed stron 
Secretary Knox, on the same date, states: from his efforts. During all these years he has been called ' 

It is a matter of some regret on our part that we have been unable }and has stood ready to help all other industries by means « 
to adjust our differences on the subject of wood pulp, pulp wood, and | a protective tariff. Such a tariff until quite recent] } 
print paper. We recognize the difficulties to which you refer growing fforded hi lirec “otecti ‘ . I mney a 
out of the nature of the relations between the Dominion and Provin- oe 4 aerees ene tion, and now when the tarifl 
contlaaal setae ba r hich oe gh ¥ content with the recta to afford him such direct protection and benefit for h 

p ngement which has been proposed in Schedule A at- | inc ustries as all the other industries have enjoyed and | 
tached to your letter. (S. Doc. 787, 61st Cong., 3d sess.) vested these many years, it is curtly and in cold blood proj 

In connection with this, if Senators have followed me, they | to deprive him and divest him of all the direet edresten 
will observe that the restrictions on timber and wood and pulp | Protection. His products are to be singled out for free 
wood, in the ’great Provinces to which I have referred, are of | He is blandly told that while protection is good for every! 
such character that under existing conditions the provisions of | @!se, it is not good for the farmer. He alone is to be an o 
section 2 would not relieve them from the effect of our tariff | im the realm of protection. Help the railroads, prop up 
law. All pulp, pulp wood, news and print paper, and other | manufacturers and other big interests, but let the farmer 
paper would have to come in from those lands and pay the duty for himself, seems to be this modern hermaphrodite scheny 
that is contained in what is known as the Payne-Aldrich Act. | reciprocity. 

Now, what do the newspapers get out of this under the pres- I am aware of the fact that my course does not meet wit! 4 
ent conditions? Even the President, and I think he put the | approval of some of the railroads in Minnesota, and 1 
figures too high, in his speech in Chicago stated: does not meet with the approval of the millers, the m: 4 

The pendin : | turers, and the jobbers and wholesalers of our three t ‘{ 
—— "the ifting, Ge cata aa ae oon Seen te "a | cities, yet nevertheless I can not see my way clear to desert ; of 
sine tenis OF ee wood from Crown lands, which includes about | farmers of our State. My pulse beats with their pulse, my li it 

o anadian wood, | throbs with their hearts, and their soul is mine. The words of ie 
Luther at the Diet of Worms come to me on this occasion 


j All these, nine-tenths of the Canadian Crown lands, are sub- 
ect te these restrictions, and while they remain not a pound of Here I stand; I can do no otherwise. God help me. in 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After nine minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 48 minutes p. m) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, June 16, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations received by the Senate June 15, 1911. 
Recetver oF Pupriic MONEYS. 
Robert W. Kemp, of Missoula, Mont., to be receiver of public | 
moneys at Missoula, Mont., vice William H. Houston, resigned. 
POSTMASTER. | 
INDIANA. 


Zimer W. Rust to be postmaster at Winslow, Ind. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 15, 1911. | 
CAPTAIN COMMANDANT, REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


Elisworth P. Bertholf to be captain commandant, Revenue- | 
Cutter Service. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL OF MONTANA. 
Jerome G. Locke to be surveyor general of Montana, 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Robert W. Kemp, receiver, Missoula, Mont. 
POSTMASTERS. 


GEORGIA. 
Pet L. Cooke, Doerun. 
Abbie B. Youmans, Adrian. 


ILLINOIS. 
William 8. Jenkins, Golconda. 
INDIANA. 
Claude B. Thomas, Moores Hill. 
KENTUCKY. 
Thomas M. Scott, Somerset. 
MISSOURI. 
T. C. Pinkley, Portageville. 
OHIO. 
Leroy C. Benedict, Mansfield. 
TENNESSEE. 


Alvin J. Roller, Bristol. 
H. Filmour Shoun, Greeneville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, June 15, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou Great Spirit, Father, Soul, everywhere present, a 
potent influence in the affairs of men, we wait upon Thee with 
open minds and hearts, that the issues of this day may be in 
consonance with Thy holy will, in the Spirit of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, there is a vacancy on 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department, 
caused by the resignation of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garrett]. I desire to move the election of Mr. Oscar 
Cartaway, of Texas, to fill that vacancy. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves the 
election of Mr. Carraway to fill the vacancy existing on the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department. Are 
there any other nominations? 

There were no further nominations, and the motion of Mr. 
UNDERWOOD was agreed to. 

GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


Mr. CLARK of Fiorida. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a 
privileged motion. I move that the Committee on Expenditures 


in the Interior Department be discharged from the further 
consideration of House resolution 105. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida sends to the 
Clerk’s desk a privileged resolution, and moves that the Com 
mittee on Expenditures in the Interior Department be dis- 
charged from its further consideration. The Clerk will read 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolwed, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is 
requested to furnish the House with copies of all complaints, allega 
tions, and charges of every character filed in his office touching th 
management of the Government Hospital for the Insane within th 
past two years, as well as copies of any report as to conditions at 
such hospital made by any person or persons under the direction o! 
the Interior Department, or any other authority on file in said d 
partment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida moves that the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department be 
discharged from further consideration of this resolution. It b 
comes privileged by the fact that the committee has not reported 
within the seven days required by the rule. 

Mr. MANN. When was the resolution introduced? 

The SPEAKER. On April 18. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I understood that the caucus had 
suspended the rule. 

The SPEAKER. A caucus can not suspend a rule of the 
House. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Florida to discharge the committee from the further consider- 


ation of the resolution which has been reported by the Clerk. 


The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the 
resolution is now before the House, and I desire recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire 
of the gentleman how much time he will occupy. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is more than I can tell. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The reason I ask is that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Foster] would like to have a few min- 
utes to make some statements in regard to the resolution. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I want to see if we can not adjust 
the matter about a division of time. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not care to take up much time. 
How much time does the gentleman from Illinois want? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Twenty minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will give the gentleman 20 min- 
utes, but I want the conclusion. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Well, that is all right. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Oh, no; the gentleman from Flor- 
ida wants 20 minutes, and then at the conclusion of my remarks 
20 minutes more. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will give the gentleman 30 min- 
utes, and then I will take 10 minutes in conclusion. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I would rather the 
gentleman from Florida would go ahead and occupy what time 
he expects to now and be through with it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, this resolution was in- 
troduced, as it appears on its face, on the 18th of April of this 
year. I shall undertake not to weary the House. I shall not, 
I trust, trespass too much upon its time, but this is a question 
in which I feel the very deepest of interest. It involves a mat 
ter that ought to appeal to the conscience of every Member of 
this House, no matter what his political affiliations may be, 
and on account of my knowledge of some affairs in connection 
with it I have felt that in the interest of economic administra- 
tion of government and in the interest of humanity this insti- 
tution must be thoroughly investigated and such remedies ap- 
plied as will correct the existing evils. I offered this resolu 
, tion for the purpose of ascertaining facts from the departmen 
having this bureau under its control, but the committee has not 
seen fit to consider it. The department has made no effort to 
answer. I do not blame the department, because it probably 
| has not been called to the attention of those in charge; and, in 
| order that the House may fully understand, I desire to say that 
| I offered another resolution on this same subject, seeking an 
| investigation of this institution, which went to the Committee 
| on Rules of this House, and has been there for some little time. 
| I do not know, Mr. Speaker, what rules govern the Committee 
|} on Rules. I do know, and it struck me as a rather queer pro- 
| ceeding, that in this case the persons to be investigated were 
| sent for. They were heard on the question as to whether or 
| not they ought to be investigated. Now, an investigation of the 

Steel Trust has been ordered at the instance of the Committee 
on Rules. I do not object to that; I think it ought to be in- 
vestigated. But I do not understand that Mr. Morgan or any 
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of the gentlemen controlling that trust were sent for by the 
Committee on Rules to be interrogated with reference to their 
desires as to being investigated. The Sugar Trust is also to be 
investigated. I do not know that Mr. Atkins, the acting presi- 
dent—if that is his name—or any other person interested in the 
Sugar Trust was sent for and interrogated as to the desirability 
of their being investigated. 

There is also a resolution here, reported from that committee 
and acted on by the House, to investigate certain affairs of the 
District of Columbia—the corporations, tax assessments, and 
so forth. I do not understand that the Commissioners of the 
District and the officials of the street raitway companies were 
sent for and their wishes with reference to their being investi- 
gated ascertained; but in this particular case, a case, Mr. 
Speaker, which involves in it questions reaching higher than 
any question of dollars and cents, which has for its object the 
ascertainment of the treatment of about 3,000 human beings, 
black, white, male and female, old and young, who unfortu- 
nately have become bereft of their reason, the officials in whose 
charge these unfortunates are, who are sought to be investi- 
gated, are sent for by the Committee on Rules. This is a reso- 
lutfon which ought to appeal, as I said in the beginning, to 
every man on this floor, no matter what his business in life 
or his political affiliations may be, and I want to say here, 
Mr. Speaker, in the Fifty-ninth Congress, a Republican 
House, a Republican Committee on Rules, upon a resolution 
offered by me, ordered an inyestigation of this institution. The 
report came in the House so late in the last days of the dying 


Congress that absolutely nothing could be done, and I hold in | 


my hand now the testimony taken by that investigating com- 
mittee, covering about 2,000 pages, at a cost to the Government 
of about $30,000, I am told—all wasted, all gone, every dollar 
of it expended, and nothing accomplished, except one thing. 
It did appear on this investigation that the superintendent of 
that asylum was his own disbursing officer, expending more 
than a million dollars a year, with practically no check upon 
the manner of its expenditure. That looked a little too tough, 


so we find in an appropriation following a little later a provi- | 


sion that there should be a disbursing officer at the Government 
Hospital for the Insane, coupled with the condition that the 
superintendent should appoint him and that he should be under 
the supervision of the superintendent. The superintendent ap- 
pointed a young man who occupied some sort of a confidential 
relation to him, whose salary at that time was $1,500, and he 
put his salary at $2,500 a year. So the net result of the ex- 
penditure of $30,000 in this investigation is the raising of the 
salary of one man $1,000 a year. 

Mr. Speaker, my resolution now before the Rules Committee 
recited the facts of this former investigation, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the reports were made too late for action, 


| 








and simply asked that a new committee should be appointed | 
with power to take such small additional testimony as in their | 


judgment was proper, and report that in connection with this 
testimony to this House and let it be acted upon. I have stated 


to members of the Rules Committee—I do not know but what I | 


stated it to the entire committee—that the additional cost 
would not exceed $500, and I was perfectly willing, and am 
now, that the expenditure should be limited to $500. 
Speaker, here is a resolution involving the happiness, if such 
a thing can come to people so afilicted; involving the comfort; 
yea, in some instances involving the lives, of some of these 
3,000 people, and the Rules Committee can not afford to spend 
$500 to ascertain the relief that is needed, and give the House 
an opportunity to extend that relief. 


And yet they go down into the Treasury of the United States | 


for $25,000 on a fishing expedition against the Sugar Trust. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not know what measure of proof these 
gentlemen require. I was told by one Member that I ought to 
submit proof sufficient that if it was a criminal charge it 
would warrant a grand jury in returning an indictment. Now, 
I do not know much about the law—never pretended to. I 
have had a license to practice, and have been hanging around 
courthouses for about 30 years, and have absorbed some little 
information along those lines by contact with other lawyers. 
I do not profess to be in a class with the gentlemen who com- 
pose the Rules Committee, and particularly the gentleman who 
gave me that valuable information; but, Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard somewhere, I have heard it intimated, and I have 
absorbed it, and it has been with me for a good long number 
of years. I may be wrong, but I have heard of a proposition 
something like this: I have been told it is good law that when 
a condition is once shown to exist, that condition is pre- 
Sumed to continue until the contrary is made to appear by 
competent proof. 


Yet, Mr. | 





I put all of this testimony before the Rules Committee, show- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, here almost under the Dome of this Capitol, a 
most disgraceful condition of affairs, and one which I dare say 
does not exist in any like institution anywhere in this country. 
I have said, and I say now, that the record in this case, as 
drawn out in this testimony, is one long trail of cruel mistreat- 
ment of these unfortunate people. Murders have been com- 
mitted over there, escapes are frequent, any quantity of wit- 
nesses testified to the bad condition of the food, and other things 
of that kind, and yet our friends—I agree with them you know; 
I am in this economy business myself now; I never have been 
much of an economist, do not claim to be, but I remember, and 
you all remember, that our distinguished Speaker, for whom I 
entertain the very highest regard, and I think he did what was 
proper, I know he did from his viewpoint; I do not know if I 
would have done it, I am not so good a man as my friend; but 


he declined to use an automobile at Government expense because 
he said it was no part of the duty of the Government to furnisn 
it to him. Here is a little subordinate officer over there, a 
bachelor, with eight or nine rooms for his personal use, although 


it is very crowded in this institution, there being a scarcity of 
room, and they say they can not take care of the inmates but 
need more buildings and rooms—here is this man with eight or 
nine rooms in his own private apartment, with a special cook 
for himself individually, and a servant in his apartment, besides 
the coachman and chauffeur—I believe that is what he is 
called—and he has two automobiles, a carriage, and a pair of 
horses, and the electric cars run right by his door to all parts of 
the city. And this is all furnished at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, in addition to his salary. Now, that is economy with 
a vengeance. Here is the next highest officer of the Govern- 
ment—lI think in point of dignity the Speakership is next to the 
Presidency—and if any ofiicer of this Government ought to be 
furnished with a conveyance to go about over the city befitting 
the dignity of his place it is the Speaker, but he has none; and 
here is this little subaltern over there, who is an absolute die- 
tator, and who exercises—and I assert this without fear of any 
sort of contradiction—this record shows that this man, with the 
power given him under the law and the rules of the Interior 
Department, is the greatest autocrat in America to-day Ile 
has no boss, he goes and comes as he pleases, has all of these 
conveyances at the expense of the taxpayers of this country, and 
yet my friends, who are extremely economical, think that this 
ought to continue, I presume. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Florida yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. For a question; yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the management of this 
institution come under the District Commissioners in any form? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They are in no way respon- 
sible for the things charged by the gentleman? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Not in the slightest. The institu 
tion was originally established, I will say to my frier id 
for the benefit of the House 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Pardon me, just one more 
question—then the government of this institution is wl: 
with the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Absolutely. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I 
sends patients to the institution. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 


understand the District 


I am going to explain that; yes, 


The institution was originally established as a hospital r 
the insane of the Army and Navy. In the course of time the 
statute was amended by which the indigent insane of the 
District were admitted, and finally the criminal insane of 
whole country. 

That is to say, persons arraigned in Federal courts who are 


found to be insane are sent there 

-Now, Mr. Speaker, this record shows other things. It shows 
that the criminal insane are permitted to mingle with the 
innocent insane, and all authorities agree that this should t 
be allowed. They have over there about 1,000 acres of Nand 
They conduct some quite extensive farming operations, and 1 
man is the farmer, he is the doctor, he is the business m 
he is just as much the disbursing officer to-day as he eve! 
He can discharge his disbursing officer in two minntes 
wishes to do so, and he will do it, of course, wheneve! 
fellow does not do what he wants him to do 


Now, I say the old case showed by numbers of witnesses — 


and I have them all collated, but I shall not take up the 
of the House to read it—numberless instances of cruel and 
inhuman treatment. It shows numerous instances of bad and 
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unfit food given to those people. It shows that the manage- 
ment is loose and careless on account of the great number of 
escapes. Another thing, too, this committee had superintend- 
ents of State asylums all over the country—and the record 
shows that Congress appropriates $220 per capita per annum; 
when you add to that the pension money which they get from 
the old soldiers inearcerated there, the per capita cost goes 
up to about $300 per annum. There is not another institution 
in America where there is anything approaching that cost per 
capita; and I assert, Mr. Speaker, that a proper investigation 
of this institution by a committee that meant to investigate, 
that meant to go to the bottom of it in good faith in order to 
relieve these people, would save this Government from $200,000 
to $250,000 per annum. And then these patients would be 
better treated than they are to-day. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CLARK] yield to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace]? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. PAGE. The supervision of the expenditures of this insti- 
tution being under the Interior Department, is not this matter 
within the province of the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Interior Department? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The question as to the financial end 
of it, I think, would be; but that is only one question. 

Mr. PAGE. At the moment I interjected the question the 
gentleman was speaking of the financial end of the proposition 
and the financial affairs of the institution, and I want to say 
that I am in sympathy with the gentleman as to what he was 
Saying as to the expenses and the enormous expenditure per 
patient. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
me to ask him a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I did not understand just 
what the gentleman meant by his reference to the fact that 
some old soldiers over there were drawing pensions and that 
that was counted in the cost of maintenance. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will explain that. 
I want to call attention to another fact just a moment. As I 
said in the beginning, I do not profess to know a great deal 
about law, but these eld soldiers are sent to that institution 
usually from the soldiers’ homes over the country. For instance, 
if the governor of a soldiers’ home, or a subordinate of his, 
happens to fall out with the old fellow, if he is guilty of some 
infraction of some minor rule of the institution, and they want 
to get rid of him, he simply writes out a certificate and the 
soldier is committed to St. Blizabeth’s Hospital for the Insane. 
There is no trial by jury, no trial by a court; he never has his 
day in court. Now, in the soldiers’ home, as I understand it, 
the pension money goes to the individual for the benefit of the 
particular pensioner, but when he comes here, under what I 
consider to be a strained construction of the law, they take 
five-sixths of his pension money and cover it into the general 
fund of the institution. So you have the money which a 
beneficent Government has seen fit to give to these old soldiers 
going into a fund to take care of the criminal insane, the 
indigent insane, and other people, with whom he has no con- 
nection, thereby depriving him of some of the little comforts 
which the Governmen* intended he should get out of this money. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Is that five-sixths of his 
pay intended to pay the expenses of the soldier in the hos- 
pital? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is deducted to pay his expenses 
in connection with those of nearly 3,000 other people. He gets 
one-sixth of his pension. The other five-sixths is put into the 
general fund and expended for the benefit of all. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield, 
Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Florida yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Do I understand the gentle- 
man discriminates between the criminal insane and those sent 
to the Government Hospital for the Insane from the soldiers’ 
homes throughout the country? I understood the gentleman 
to speak specially of the criminal insane. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I did not catch the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I wish the gentleman would 
explain what he means when he said “criminal insane,” and 


Will the gentleman allow | 


By the way, 


whether he means the criminal insane as distinguished from 
those who are sent to the institution from the soldiers’ homes 
throughout the country. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. When I say “insane criminal” and 
“criminal insane,’ I use the terms interchangeably, although 
there is a distinction. I mean by “criminal insane” people who 
have been arraigned in court or indicted for a criminal offense 
who plead insanity and are supposed to be insane. They there 
fore can not be tried in a civil court on the criminal charge, 
and they are committed to this place because of their insanity. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Then the gentleman had ref 
erence entirely to the criminal insane, and he does not mean 
that men were taken from the soldiers’ homes under certificat« 
of the superintendent? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Oh, no; not at all. These criminal! 
insane come from the courts throughout the country, whereas 
the old soldiers come from the soldiers’ homes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman says that they 
are sent there under certificate of the superintendents of thr 
soldiers’ homes and that the superintendents have sole and ab 
solute authority to commit them, and that there is no other 
provision for sending persons in the national soldiers’ homes to 
the Government Hospital for the Insane. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is all. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I understand you to say that 
five-sixths of the pension money goes into the common fund? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
with a family? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It applies to all of them. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It makes no difference 

whether he has a wife and family or not? m 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. No; they take that money; and if 

| any is left, then they divide it with the family. 

| Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like the gentleman to 

| explain that. 

| Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Florida yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey? 

| Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. ’ 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I wish to ask a question in 
connection with the reply to the gentleman from South Dakota. 
Is it not the practice throughout the United States in the soldiers 
homes to take a part of their pensions, and does not that apply 
to these insane soldiers when they are committed as indigent 
patients? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I think so; but that is when a 
man has not got a family. When he has a family, a certain por- 
tion of it goes to his family. I am not making any assertion, 
though; I am simply trying to get information. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I did not hear what the gentleman 
from New Jersey said. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I am calling the attention of 
the gentleman from South Dakota to the fact that it was a 
common practice throughout the country to take some part of 
the pensions of the old soldiers when they are committed as 
insane patients to the Government institution. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The law provides that— 

And such pension shall be by said rae disbursed and used 
under lations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior for 
the benefit of the pensioner, and in case of a male pensioner, his wi 
minor children, and dependent parents, or if a female pensioner, h: 
minor children, if any, in the order named, and to pay his or her boar: 
and maintenance in the ital; the remainder of such pension money, 
if any, to be placed to the credit of the pensioner, and to be paid to 
the pensioner or the guardian of the pensioner in the event of his or 
her discharge from the hospital; cr, in the event of the death of said 
——- while an inmate of said hospital, shall, if a female pensioner, 

id to her minor children, and in the case of a male pensioner b 
paid to his wife, if living; if no wife survive him, then to his mino: 
children ; in case there is no wife or minor children, then the said un 
expended to his or her credit shall be applied to the general uses 
of said hospital. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. To the gentleman from Sout 
Dakota. ’ 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if the statute that he has just read does not apply to 
the pension that may be due to a soldier—that has accumu- 
lated—to the soldier who has no direct heirs, and that that sum 
is the money that goes into the general fund, and not the pen- 
sion as it comes in regularly each quarter? 


Does that apply to a man 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. No, sir; it applies to every cent that | 


he gets while an inmate ef that institution, whether it is back 
pay or current pay. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to say to the 
gentleman that I happen to be familiar with the case of a sol- 
dier who was in one of the national sanitariums, and he had 
1n accumulation of several hundred dollars—I think it amounted 
to $1,500 or $2,000—and the man had been incompetent for some 
time before his death, and the brother of this soldier, upon his 
de: ath, attempted to get that money, and he went up against this 

law which the gentleman has just read. It was claimed that 
under that law that money went into the regular fund of that 
institution, and that the heirs could not get it; that the money 
was there to the credit of the institution, and if the soldier had 


lived and left the institution he might have taken it away with | 


him 
will 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. That was not in this asylum? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
tariuin. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 


it was in a national sant- | 


I am stating, Mr. Speaker, what is | 


the fact with reference to St. Elizabeth’s Asylum. It does not | 
nake any difference what the law or the theory may be. The | 


fact is here admitted by the superintendent, and is not denied 
"yy anybody, that he takes five-sixths of every dollar from every 
jd soldier who comes into that institution, and he puts it into 

» general fund. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman cite us 
that record that he says is in evidence? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Surely. The gentleman can get it 
in the document room, the testimony taken by the Olcott com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Florida yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman a moment ago made a state 
ment which to me is a most astounding one. I want the gen- 
tleman to put inte the Recorp the statute which authorizes the 
governor of an old soldiers’ home, by a mere certificate of his, 
without an examination, to send an old soldier to the insane 
asylum. If I understood the gentleman, it was that upon the 
mere certificate of the governor of an old soldiers’ home—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida.* Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. One of the inmates of that home could be 
transferred to St. Elizabeth’s? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I say if the law is as the gentleman has con- 
strued it, it ought to be amended. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Because no old soldier in any home ought 
to be absolutely at the mercy of the governor, and be placed 
in an insane asylum on the governor's certificate alone. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Florida yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will yield in a moment. I do 
not want to be misunderstood. I say that in these soldiers’ 
homes there is no jury trial, there is no court investigation, 
there is nothing except what the authorities of the home them- 
selves see fit to make, and the old soldier is sent te St. Eliza- 
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In addition to this record here, \ tleman ¢ get 
and examine if he is sufficiently interested to read it, in addi- 
tion to this testimony there has been 1 v t I the 


present Rules Committee. As I y, 
mittee this record, under the theory that : 
to exist is presumed 1 
The contrary has not appeared, and | 
are as bad there to-day as t! re 


to continue 










was taken. But, in addition to that, I filed \ 

affidavits of people, some attendants, soi wl 1 i 
mates, some who were not connected th the hi tution 
showing absolutely that this cruel treatment ntir 
that the bad food conditions continue 

Now, here is a letter written to I nm 
in my life. It is written in hand 

| as good language aS anyone you mect. He writes an 

better letter than I can, and probably better th: 

gentlemen of my acquaintance. I want to read \ 

| The law requires this superintendent to devote all s 

that institution, and yet he admits that he is all ( 
country, delivering lectures here and there, If l ‘ 
this record and go through it carefully, every tim t 
| without exception, where it appears that some disorder took 
| place or some one escaped or of that 1 « ! 
Dr. White was absent from the institution. Now, this 

was written June 2 of this year. Listen: 

In reading the daily papers I notice t} t su i dent 
hospital a also the visiting committee ur ] lling t trutl very 
recklessly 

I will not give this man’s name; he is a patient; but the 
committee has seen it. I do not want to get the poor devil into 
any more trouble than he is in nov 

If I could see you or your secretary privat I think mysel la 
few others could tell you a few things in regard to the mi ure 
ment of this institution. As it ts, I w ’ In tl past two 

} years and four months the visiting commit | been seen in the 


beth’s upon the certificate of the governor of the home, and | 


that is all. 
Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker—— 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have promised to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cox]. 
Mr. COX of Ohio. 


(t is in point and should become a part of the record. A few 


I want to state this case, because I think | 


days ago an old gentleman who had been an inmate of the | 


Hampton Heme came to me and stated his case, and I made 


inquiry of the St. Elizabeth's institution itself and had the | 


claims which were made to me by this man verified. The facts 


were these: The soldier was committed to the institution here | 


upon the statement of the governor of the Hampton Home that 
he was insane. He was kept out there two or three months—I 
think from last February until a few weeks ago. 
ration of this time the surgeon there certified that the soklier 
was not then insane, and was not insane, apparently, when he 
was brought into the imstitution. Regardless of these facts 
and that situation, five-sixths of his pension money was still 
retained by the institution, and they have declined to give it up 
upon my request. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I must go on, because 
there are several things I want to say which I have not the 
time to say, 


At the expi- | 





Howard Hall building just once. 


and four 


“Two years months.” Howard Hall vhere : 
| insane criminals are kept. Now, mind you, gentlemen, before 
the Committee on Rules appeared members of this Bou i of 
Visitors, as they did before the Olcott committee, this emi 


nently respectable Board of Visitors, nice old gentlemen and 


old ladies—I will not say “old” ladies, for they | never grow 
old—nice ol gentlemen of distinguished App Lrance i- 
nently respectable as this Board of Visitors is, a “a t] say, 
2s Why, everything over there is as nice as pie. It is De rfectly 


elegant.” One of them said that the of this man 
was “simply marvelous.” They go over there once at month, 
at stated periods, when everything is fixed for the occasion, 
and I suppose the superintendent gives them a good dinner 
and may be some other things—I do not know—and then they 
come back delighted with the institution. Here is this man, 
who says that during two years and four months he has been 
there this Board of Visitors has not been in Howard Hall 


managemen 


| building but once. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. For a question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is this letter from an inmate? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He was com: d tl as an i e 
man? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes: and that is what these fi ws 
say whenever you find a man in charge of insane people and 
anything occurs that does not look right, he smiles and : 


“Oh, you know he is crazy, he is not responsible.” I have 
a little observation of that thing 


Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Florida {is reading 


and discussing the statement contained in this letter in which 
it says that the board of visitors was seen in Howard il] 
once in two years and four months. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes 


Mr. FITZGERALD For my ov information I would he 
glad if the gentleman would inform the Hot in « ‘ 
opportunities this man would have to ¢ nm 
mation as to the number and r" r of the 
the board of visitors 

ir. CLARK of Florida. This 1 in Moward 
would know if the board of visitors came there 


Mr. FITZGERALD. He 1 
is a criminal inmate, 


is he not? 


Mr. CLARK of Florida Yes: but the iden that 
visitors, whose business it is to visit | f 
a place of that kind without this ¢nmat: 

Here is an intelligent man w! 1 
in two years and four months. That was February 


further says: 
Dr. White visited the same building four t 
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Here is the superintendent in two years and four months 
visiting Howard Hall, the criminal insane ward, that he ought 
to visit more often than any other—visiting this Howard Hall 
four times in two years and four months. He gives the dates. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. For a question. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is that statement borne out by the testi- 
mony of anybody else? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman read that evidence? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I can not take the time; it is in this 
record. It is borne out by other witnesses that Dr. White visits 
there very irregularly, and some of them say not at all. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a | 
question? | 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Just for a question, and then this is | 
going to end it, because I must hurry. 

Mr. KOPP. Does the gentleman think it is quite fair to Dr. | 
White to criticize him in this way for not visiting this ward, | 
based upon that letter, when it is a well-known fact by all those | 
who have examined the question that many of the criminal | 
insane are kept in the cells a great part of the time, and usually | 
they are the class who are clever enough to write a letter of 
that kind? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Do I think it is fair to do what? 

Mr. KOPP. To criticize Dr. White, basing the criticism upon | 
a letter from an inmate who may be one of the vicious insane | 
and confined to his cell? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Oh, of course; if a man is unfortu- 
nately crazy on some subject, they have a right to treat him as 
they please, and he ought not to complain, and his word is not 
worth anything. The poor devil is there under the charge of 
a crime, we will say; and I want to say that better men than | 
this record shows Dr. White to be have been charged with 
crime. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry; but I | 
want to finish. The letter continues: 

February 2 he came with the committee. There were three indi- 
viduals besides himself. February 21, 1910, August 25, 1910, he came 
to ward 5, when we were about to go in to their so-called dinner, 
solely to see Willard, the man who shot Beck; and March 20, 1911, he 
passed through two wards. What his object was I failed to find out. 

Hoping that these few lines will reach you, for I am sending them 
over the doctor’s head, and he came very nearly placing me in my 
grave about six months ago for trying to reach Congress; and I would | 
write more, but there is a fear within my heart that it may miscarry. 
Will you be so kind as to please ask Representative , from my 
district, if he received a letter from me asking him to call here? Will 
you please be kind enough to let me know if you receive this letter, 
= what Mr. — said? Please forgive me for trespassing on your 
time— 

And so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, of course that is worth nothing, and none of | 
the testimony of any of these inmates is worth anything, when 
put against the testimony of a man charged here with permit- 
ting occurrences at that institution which, if they are true, are 
worse than a crime. 


Mr. Speaker, I assert that no man, I do not care what he is 





I have not the time now, Mr. | 
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convicted of, I do not care what crime he commits—no jailbird, 
no convict with stripes on him—is half so mean, is half so low, 
is half so contemptible as is the man who will mistreat helpless, 
insane people in his care and keeping. [Applause.] There are 
numbers of other such letters here. Here is one that I will not 
read, because the language in it I would not care to read, but it 
tells of conditions that are simply fearful, repulsive, shocking to 
the sense of decency of any man. That thing and those things 
are allowed over there. Mr. Speaker, you will come nearer get- 
ting the truth, as a general rule, from children, fools, and crazy 
people than you will from your sleek, interested, designing gen- 
tlemen. How can you ever make proof unless you use this class 
of people? I assert that the record taken here before the old 
committee and before this committee showed that this Board 
of Visitors were absolutely incompetent to speak upon this sub- 
ject. They had not been there enough; they had not had the 
opportunity to know the facts with reference to this manage- 
ment. 

I will tell another thing that this record shows, and there is 
no evidence that that has ceased, either. There is a firm of 
lawyers in the city of Washington who are employed by Dr. 
White, and I will tell you what the court record shows in one 
tase, and I am informed that there are plenty of others just like 
it. Some old soldier was put in there and he had $226 of back 
pension money due him. The superintendent wanted it in the 
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hospital, of course, so he gets one of these lawyers to file a peti- 
tion in his name, praying for the appointment of a committee in 
lunacy to take charge of the poor devil’s estate. The other 
lawyer partner is appointed the committee in lunacy. The attor 
ney who filed the petition got $25, the committee in lunacy gct 
$25, two of the doctors of the institution got $10 apiece in addi- 
tion to their salaries, and, with the court costs and other charges, 
it cost that poor devil eighty-odd dollars to collect the $225 
due him by a beneficent Government; and that sort of thing 
continues to this day. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, so far as I am concerned, personally, I 
eare nothing about this. It is true I have some constittents i) 
there, and I have letters from their relatives, but I am inter 
ested in this question, and I am interested upon the broad lines 
of humanity, but I want to say to you, and I want to say to 
this House, how can we go home, you particularly who represent 
large constituencies of these soldiers, how can you go home to 
your people with the record staring you and them in the face 
showing that these people are systematically robbed of their 
little pittance, that they are forced to associate with the lowest 
class of criminals who go to that institution? Why, the super- 
intendent says that none of the insane criminals are intermin- 
gled with the others; but I examined him, and upon cross- 
examination I made him admit that a certain physician, I will 
not call any names, indicted in the courts of Washington for the 
heinous crime of infanticide, plead insanity, was sent to St. 
Elizabeth's, and at the time this testimony was taken, he wis 
not only an inmate of Maple ward, where the officers of the 
Army and Navy are kept, but he was absolutely on the pay rol! 
of the institution drawing a salary every month. There is the 
record. That man—it makes no difference if he was a profes- 
sional man and an educated man—is just as much a criminal as 
the vilest, lowest, meanest, sneak thief in that institution. [Ap- 


| plause.] Ah, Mr. Speaker, I say that you can talk about saving 


dollars for the people, you can talk about the probing of this 


| department and the other, here is one that ought to appeal to 


the conscience of every man of this House who has a heart ‘in 
This man is an absolute monarch over there, and these 
old soldiers who are sent there from all over this country are 
treated as I have told you the record here shows they are 
treated. Now, as I said a moment ago, I do not happen to come 
from a section where many of this class of people who are in- 


| carcerated here come from, but, Mr. Speaker, I am an American 
| citizen. 
| a pension to the old soldiers of my country. 


That flag is mine, and I always cheerfully vote to pay 


[Applause. ] 
And, as I said to a gentleman last night, I will vote for the 


| enactment of any pension bill that my friends from the North 


bring in here and say their people want. [Applause.] But here 
are these people. They have spent'their lives in the service of 
their country, spent it upon a pittance. God knows they get 
nothing for active service; and in their old days, when the sun 
of life is sinking beyond the hills and these old soldiers, 
crippled, wounded, and tottering on to the grave, bereft of rea- 
son, God help them when they fall into that institution with 
this record under the sworn testimony in the case. Is that the 
treatment that a just Government ought to accord to those peo- 
ple? I am appealing to you people who come from among them. 
Gentlemen talk on that side about the old soldier. Now, I am 
not making this talk for any votes that may come to me. There 
are not enough, although we have got quite considerable and 
they are growing more numerous with us every year, but there 
are not enough in my district to seriously affect me, if I do not 
get them. Thank God, I do get them, and they are my friends 
and I am theirs, but you people who may be dependent upon 
that vote for your seats in this House, I ask you, Do you think 
that is just and righteous treatment to be accorded them? Ob, 
I see some gentlemen smile who live in that section, but they 
get those votes.. Mr. Speaker, my conduct in this House and my 
vote in this House shall never be measured solely upon the live 
of saving dollars to the people. I shall vote at all times, so far 
as I am able, guided and directed by my conscience as to what 
is right. This record shows that this is wrong. I know that 
some members of the committee have been there and looked the 
ground over at the instance and invitation of the superintendent. 
I do not object to that; it is a good thing to do—— 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption right there? 

The SPEAKER. . Does the gentleman from Florida yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? : 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have only about five minutes re 
maining. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Will the gentleman mention the 
names of this committee who have been invited there by the 
superintendent? . 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. So I understand—— 
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Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. If the gentleman understands it, 
then mention the names of those who have been invited there 
yy the— 

" Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am not animadverting upon them 
for going—I understand the gentleman did—— 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Do you mean to say I was in- 
yited by the superintendent? 

* Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not; no. I do not know 
whether you were or not. And it is perfectly immaterial. | 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. But you made the statement that 
they had been invited to visit by the superintendent of the | 
institution ? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I would not confine myself strictly 
to that statement. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I think you ought not to do it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I say not, and I am not animad- 
yerting upon the gentleman or anybody else for going, but I say 
that the superintendent and others said that you could not in- 
vestigate under three days, and that, in my judgment, would bea 
cursory investigation. I am not censuring the gentleman or | 
anybody else for going there. They ought to go. Every Mem- 
per of this House should go, and go at a time when not ex- 
pected to be there. 

Now, I say, in conclusion, Mr. Speaker-—— 

Mr. NYE. Just one question. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. NYE. Did the Olcott committee draw any conclusions 
from the testimony and make any recommendation? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; they made quite a number of 
recommendations. A majority of the committee as a whole 
approved of the situation there. But still they recommended 
certain changes, and so on. The minority of the committee did | 
not approve of it, and they pointed out some other things 
which they said were wrong, and so on. But 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit just 
one question? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. How much time have I left, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Four minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I yield for just a question. 

Mr. KOPP. Other than the charge of misappropriation of 
pension money, which is clearly before the House, will the 
gentleman state in a few words just what the injustices are 
that are being suffered by the old soldiers—that he thinks 
should be investigated? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have been trying to do so. I cer- 
tainly have been very unfortunate if I have not made myself 
understood on that point. I have not a very extensive vocabu- 
lary-——— 

Mr. KOPP. I ask in all sincerity. I understood the gentle- 
man’s charges in a general way were against the institution. 
The last part of his plea was for the old soldiers, as though they 
were suffering some special injustice. Now, what is that 
injustice? 





Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will state that. I say that they | 


are taking his pension money. I say the record shows he does 
not get sufficient food. The record shows his clothing is not 
sufficient. The record shows that he is made to associate with 
criminal insane, which is wrong 

Mr. KOPP. One more question. I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether he was ever out at that institution and 
saw the old soldiers? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No, sir. 

Mr. KOPP. I will say for his information that I have been 
all through it, and not at anyone’s invitation. 





Mr. CLARK of Florida. I can not yield for the gentleman to | 


make a speech, as I have only two minutes left. 

Mr. KOPP. Just a second. It is immaculately clean—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CrarKx] 
declines to yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to say this, and then I am 
going to close. I have not been there. I am not testifying 
before this House of my personal knowledge. I am taking the 
record as it is here. I am taking the sworn testimony of the 
witnesses before the Olcott committee and this committee. 
That is what I am arguing this case from. And I will say 
tm the gentleman that I have nothing personal in this matter 
against Dr. White, or Dr. Black, or anybody else; but I do say 
that the record in this case shows that it is an outrageous 
cond3tion of affairs over there, and one that ought not to be 
tolerated by a Government such as ours. I say, Mr. Speaker, 
thét Gae criminal insane ought not to mingle with the innocent 
insane. I say that this pension money ought not to be taken 
frem these people, and I say the food and clothing ought to 
be vf a better character when he is getting about $300 per 





gentleman’s time. The gentleman from Florida 
| leave to insert some papers in connection with his rei 


apita each year to take care of : M ‘ k: t 
one word more. 

I have been investigating this ! r for fi I 
gone into the records. I have talked 1 ¥ = vr 
heard them testify; and I know from their { at 
the conditions are, and not from my vn k Ize. | 
made my fight. And I ask permission, Mr. S ker, t 
the Recorp, in connection with my remarks, such parts 
testimony as will be appropriate to the stat ent 1 have 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman s leave to ext 
remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the 
man if he proposes to insert anything that has been p i in 


the hearings? 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. No. 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have no objection. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speake1 
Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. I 1 

will not interrupt. 
Mr. MANN. This interruption will not be taken out o 


iope, Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. They are affidavits nd 
papers that have been presented and letters that have been 
sent to me. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
man yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I regret that I have not the t 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


The SPEAKER. Is there ol to the request the 
gentleman from Florida that he be allowed to extend 1 r 
marks in the Recorp? [After a pause.] The Chair lears 


none, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I simply want to state this, and I 
crave the indulgence of the House for a second or two [ 
have made a fight to get this investigation. I have made it 
from the humanitarian standpvint. I have made the fight, 
and I have shown the committee that it would cost only $500. 
I do not believe it would cost even that much to do it. But I 
have put this record here so that the House would know and 
the country would know about these conditions that prevail in 
sight of this House and in sight of this Capitol of the Nation, 
[Applause. ] 

I submit the following letters as a part of my remarks: 
_ Personally appeared before me, tl indersigned authority, one Mr. 
Kelly, the subscriber to this affidavit, who, being duly sworn, say 

That he was employed as an attenda1 - the Government Hospital 
for the insane for about two months during the spring of 1910; t! 
Dr. William A. White was then, as he is now, superintendent of said 
asylum; that affiant as such attendant was employed in P ward, vy 
about 45 patients were kept, there being two attendants on duty 
this number during the daytime > at night; that some f the 
patients in P ward were easily excited and dangerous, and that at times 
some of the patients who became unruly required the use of great 
by the attendants in subduing said patients, which was due to the 
sufficient number of attendants. 

That dangerous patients have of 








pportunity to get and use dang 13 
weapons, such as salt bottles, knives, and forks; that there is no I 
} separation of the classes of cases at meal time; potatoes served : 


jackets on, and many patients eat them that way. 
ylaced in side or closed rooms have no arrangement for their toil 
or drinking water; that the meat actually smells from its rotten 
when served on the table of the patients and the attendants, and + 
| butterine for bread is not a part of the daily menu; the coffee is ; 
and no sugar is served to patients nfiant has given sugar from t 
| attendants’ table to some of the rt te That the clothes s i 
patients are generally misfits and are not seasonable, the sam i 
used throughout the year. Frequently the linen for patient 
would run short; not sufficient help at t tal 
and frequently not sufficient food served for the needs « 
Never saw Dr. White in hospital ward but once; walked 
through and spoke to several patients only. Never saw : 
priest in the hospital ward, although many were extremely ill, and 
a number died while I was there. 
The hours of work for the attendants aré from 6 a. m. to & 
with one half day off each week and night each week until 12 
And that affiant has knowledge of other facts which will tend t 
mismanagement of said institution, and upon an investigat ! 
and would go into greater detail r 3 
That affiant further states that | 


stitution, but left on his own accord because of the condit! ng 
there. 

Subscribed and sworn to this 12th day of June, 1911. 

[SEAL.] loun H. K 


| 
} 
| 
Wm. R 
Notary Public, District of ¢ 
ANACOSTIA, J 
I desire to state that I was an attendant at the Gs 





That excited « 





> | Ae 








suit t 





pital for the Insane for the past seven year resigned 

That during my seven years of service I hav n m ; 
go away from the table hungry because there was not f ! 
for them to eat. 

The clothing of the inmates was ill-fitting, poor mat , not m 
enough during the winter. 
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No sugar put on the tables of the inmates under my care; eggs 
not more than twice each month. 


Frequently the meat had a bad odor, and most always underdone. 
I have known of patients from Howard Hall (criminal insane) to be 





in the wards with the innocent insane. I have had working under 
me on general work in institution’s grounds patients of the innocent 
insane working side by side with the criminal insane patients from 


Howard Hall. In one case was that of a young boy, a military patient, 
worked in the same gang with the criminal insane. These same gangs 
of patients would eat and sleep in the same ward. 

No inducement was given or held out to them for working. 
them to go over a week without any allowance of tobacco. 

Never saw Dr. William A. White in the dining room of my patients 
for over two years; prior to that time only about three or four times 
in seven years. 

The patients received the same weight of underclothing winter and 
summer (cheap cotton material). Common, coarse, heavy shoes, 
brogans, and I have had considerable trouble to get a supply of 
shoes when patients needed them badly. * 

Never saw the patients under my care, in West Lodge, ever get milk. 

The buildings were poorly guarded by insecure gratings, easy to 
escape if patients so desired. Not enough help to wait on the tables; 
food poorly prepared; seen greens served with sticks in it. 

After the newspaper publications as to escapes the authorities put 
on additional attendants. Not sufficient on duty to prevent harsh 
treatment of patients and escapes. 

West Lodge No. 3 was very cold last winter day and night. 

Last winter no rubber boots allowed to patients under me, and, 
consequently, it was a common thing for the patients to be returned 
with their feet soaking wet. No changes at hand to dry them. 

Butterine is not served at every meal. 

Towel would serve for many patients, 
suffering from eruptions on the skin. 

Constant complaint among my patients that they did not get enough 
to eat, clothes not warm in the winter, poor food, etc. I left the 
institution because of the poor food (compelled to eat two-thirds of 


my meals outside), poor wages, and bad conditions existing at the 
institution. 


Have known 


some of whom would be 


ERNEST BROWN, 
2116 Fifteenth Street SE., Anacostia, D. CO. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2, 1911. 
Hon. Frank CiLark, 


House of Representatives. 


DEAR Sir: In reference to the pospesse investigation of the adminis- 
tration of St. Elizabeth's —— by a committee of the House, I be 
to state that I have visited there for 18 years past in the interest o 
7 son, one of the patients, and have had some opportunity of judging 
of conditions in the ward on the main floor of building R, in which 
the so-called sick patients are confined. 

This ward, I am informed, has a capacity for 50 patients and is 
nearly always full, yet there is only one water-closet and one bath- 
tub (in a separate room). Obviously this has no tendency to promote 
cleanliness. In the dormitory in which my son is confin (a wing of 
the apartment just descri ) are 14 cots, one directly opposite an- 
other, by the side of the entrance to the closet. To obey the calls of 
nature in summer or winter these invalids must walk barefoot over 
bare floors, with bare backs exposed threugh shirts slit from neck to 
tail. They may obviate this by resorting to the dirty habit of usin 
one of the commodes screened off for their accommodation, to be empti 
no one knows when, so that the patients who have no physical ailment 
are exposed to contamination from the feces of those who have, no less 
than from the respiration of go = a crowd in so small a space. 

These patients, too, are of all ages—from early manhood, through 
middle life, to old age—so that the natural tendency is for the older to 
“~ the vitality of the younger. Such is nature's law. 

iy son went into the hospital with a perfect set of teeth. A few 
ears ago we discovered that all the teeth on one side of the upper jaw 
ad been drawn, while all the other teeth were left intact. It is easier 
to draw than to treat. His was an alleged case of mental imbecility, 
and it was declared would be progressive. But we have not been able 
to detect any deterioration in the 18 years of his confinement, except 
that he has lost the power of speech. 

These conditions seem to illustrate the importance of establishing a 
training school for the mentally defective in this hospital. Many might 
in time acquire the ability of self-support instead of drifting Into in- 
difference and utter helplessness where they become a perpetual charge 
upon the community. 

When the laundered clothing and bedding are delivered, they are 
Gumped in a pile upon the floor, and the attendants lay hold with great 
energy and, in attempting to distribute them, throw them over the 
bare floors instead of providing suitable receptacles for them. The 
game seems to afford them rare sport. The Board of Visitors may be 
g0 called in derision, because they never visit. 

Very respectfully, 
R. T. MoRSELL, 
1518 P Street NW. 

P. S.—-Many of these patients are kept in bed continually when they 
ought to be out getting the air. But it saves attendance to keep them 
on their backs and perhaps hasten their dissolution, ati 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8, 1911. 
Hon. Frank CLARK, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Responsive to your suggestion that I should write a few 
words in explanation of my letter to my client, Mr. David R. Watson, 
dated April 24, 1911, and filed with the Committee on Rules by the 
Secretary of the Interior, I will state as follows: 

On the 11th day of June, 1910, Mr. Watson had a hearing in the 


supreme court of the District in a habeas corpus proceeding. Drs. 
Glasscock and Franz and Attendants Thompson, Barrie, and Burch 
testified against Mr. Watson, while he was the only witness in his 


own behalf, the physician upon whom I was relying being at the time 
absent from the city. 

The testimony was taken stenographically, and I inclose it herewith 
in typewriting for your examination. 

As a summary of the testimony, which was the basis of my letter 
to Mr. Watson, I will simply state that the hospital physicians ad- 
mitted under cross-examination that Mr. Watson was temperate, intel- 
ligent, had a good memory, was not dangerous; that he did not get 
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into altercations with other patients unless provoked by them; that he 
was permitted to go to the city unattended frequently during his entir 
term of confinement; and that his only so-called “ epileptiform convu! 
sions” consisted of not over three occurrences during his 10 years’ 
confinement, resembling a nightmare, happening at night, and occupy; 
ing only a few minutes, and in one instance only a half minute, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the attendants who observed them, the doctors 
who testified never having done so. The only “insane delusions” te 
tified to was Mr. Watson's belief that he had been persecuted by Mr 
Burch and that Dr. Franz was attempting to hypnotize him. The 
testimony disclosed the fact that Dr. Franz is-a professional hypnotist, 
whose business it is to —— the patients at St. Elizabeth's, 
though he testified that he had not attempted to hypnotize Mr. Watson. 
It further appeared that some years ago, when Mr. Watson, by permis- 
sion of the District authorities, had set up a small business in Wash 
ington for the sale of canes and patriotic songs of his own manufacture 
and composition to Grand Army men, he had been interfered with by 
Mr. Burch, who summarily locked him up because he came in late, as 
he had a right to do by the terms of his pass, and keeping him locke: 
up for several days, thus destroying his business. Mr. Burch, though 
denying Mr. Watson’s statement, admitted under cross-examination 
that Watson had established a business and that he was confined and 
prevented from going to the city about the time as charged by Mr. 
Watson, but that he did so upon the order of the physician in charge, 
which Mr. Watson denied and stated he was released by that physician 
as soon as he became aware that he (Watson)was so confined. It is 
clear that these were not insane delusions, as there were facts upon 
which his suspicions were based. : 
It is further intimated in this case that Mr. Watson believed in 
eS but there was no proof on that point whatever, and even 
i insanity. 


he did so believe it would be no evidence o 
The Sareea, summary, therefore, shows that the signed statement 
made by Dr. White to Representative McKiNLry, forwarded by the 
secretary to the Committee on Rules in this connection, was neither 
warranted nor justified by the facts set out in the sworn testimony ot 
the hospital witnesses. : 

And I will further say that the letters sent to Mr. Watson’s daugh- 
ter and sister by Dr. hite have been equally exaggerated and mis- 
leading, and calculated to dissuade them from assisting in Mr. Wat- 
son's release from the hospital. I would further state that Mr. 
Watson is not the spendthrift described in Dr. Waite’s letter, but on 
the ,contrary has saved up a large part of the enormous income of 
$2.50 per month (allowed to him out of his $15 per month pension), 
which is supposed to be spent in the purchase of newspapers, postag:, 
tobacco, etc., not furnished by the hospital to the old soldiers. 

I expected that the letter I wrote to Mr. Watson would be opened 
A the hospital authorities, and am much pleased to see Dr. White's 
statement over his own signature that my letter marked “ professional 
and confidential.” and sent through the United States mail, was 
omer by Dr. White before delivery to Mr. Watson, if delivered at 
all. If it had reached Mr. Watson and he had copied and returned to 
me the draft of the letter which I inclosed to him, I should have pre- 
sented that to the Committee on Rules with an explanation of his 
case, had the time been afforded me. . 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Watson was unsupported by other test!I- 
mony at the trial, the jury were out,several hours before returning 
their verdict against him. was unable to prosecute an appeal in this 
case, for the reasons set out in my letter to Mr. Watson, printed in 
the record of the hearing. 

I think it well to state that some time before writing the letter 
to Mr. Watson, I received information to the effect that he had been 
again locked up on a closed ward for defending himself against the 
assault of a patient who had previously assaulted a very infirm old 
soldier, in whose behalf Mr. Watson had interfered. I wrote to him 
for a but presume my letter never reached him, as I received 
ne reply. 

Kindly return the inclosed testimony, as I desire to bring it to the 
attention of Mr. McKInLry, in Mr. Watson's behalf, in refutation of 
statements made in Dr. White's letter to him. 

Very respectfully, 

Ricwarp P. Evans. 


I also append hereto a synopsis of the rules of the Interior 
Department providing for the distribution of pension money by 
the Superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s, promulgated by Secretary 
Ballinger, May 1, 1909, under the acts of February 20, 1905, and 
February 2, 1909: 


SYNOPSIS OF RULES. 
Reserve for pensioner’s benefit— 

Always one-sixth of pension moneys received. 
Payment to dependent relatives— 

(a) Five-sixths of pension moneys up to $36 per quarter, inclusive. 

(b) $30 per quarter from $36 per quarter up to $60 per quarter, 
inclusive. 

(c) One-half of pension moneys from $60 per quarter. 

Payment to nondependent relatives— 
Always one-half of corresponding rate to dependent relatives. 
To hospital for board and maintenance— 

(a) Entire balance of pension moneys over and above 1 plus 2 or ° 
up to $55 per quarter, or other rate for board when changed 
by competent authority. 

(b) $55 per quarter when balance of pension over and above 1 plus 
2 or 3 equals or exceeds that amount until changed by com- 

petent authority. 

To pensioner’s credit— 


Entire balance of pension moneys over and above 1 plus 2 or 3 
and plus 4. 


6. Dependent relatives are defined in paragraph 9 of the regulations. 
7. Nondependent relatives are defined in paragraph 10 of the regulations. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I want to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas to make a statement. ‘I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry]. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield it out of his time? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes; out of my time. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I had thought that the 
Committee on Rules has enough trouble without the gentleman 
from Florida turning loose the 3,000 inmates of St. Elizabeth's 
Asylum against that unfortunate body. [Laughter.] Since the 
gentleman has inaugurated his fight for an investigation of the 
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Government Hospital for the Insane we have had a flood of 
affidavits and letters from the inmates of the institution, and 
they are still coming. The gentleman from Illinois, Dr. Foster, 
besides making a careful statement in regard to the asylum, 
will also be able to answer the legal arguments made by the 
gentleman from Florida. ’ 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Florida complained that we 
had given the superintendent of the asylum and other officials 
of that institution an opportunity to be heard, and said that we | 
had not followed that policy in the other investigations which 
have been reported to the House. Let me remind the gentleman 
that when we passed the resolutions to investigate the Sugar 
Trust, the Steel Trust, and the affairs of the government of the 
District of Columbia, we invited those interested on both sides 
of the controversy to come before the Committee on Rules, and 
we gave them the fullest opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman | 
permit a question? 

The SPEAKER. ‘ Does the gentleman from Texas yield to | 
the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The gentleman said he gave them 
notice. I would like to ask what sort of notice he gave them? 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. Through the press and otherwise. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. “ Otherwise.” How otherwise? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Well, in conversing with those we 
thought interested in the matter. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Oh! 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Now, Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
Rules will be perfectly able to take care of itself in this con- | 
troversy. Let me say to the House that when the gentleman | 
from Florida introduced his resolution, and it was referred to 
the Committee on Roles, he was given ample opportunity to be 
heard. He brought his witnesses—some good witnesses, some 
discharged employees, and others—to whose statements we did | 
not think we should give the fullest credence. 

After the gentleman had fully presented his side of the con- 
troversy, Dr. George Lloyd Magruder, of the city of Washing- 
ton, who stands at the head of the medical profession here, 
asked, in behalf of the superintendent of the asylum and of 
the Board of Visitors, that they might be heard, and those gen- | 
tlemen were invited by the Committee on Rules to present | 
their side. They came. Dr. Magruder made his statement, and 
also Gen. Torney, the Surgeon General of the United States 
Army, a member of the Board of Visitors. 

Then Mrs. Gen. Sharpe, a member of the board of Visitors, 
addressed the committee in a satisfactory way, and afterwards 
Mr. Scott C. Bone, a newspaper man of high standing in the 
District of Columbia, testified, and others gave testimony. And 
let me assure both sides of the House that after the hearing | 
had been full in every respect, as complete as any gentleman | 
on either side desired, the Committee on Rules did not think the 
gentleman from Florida had made as strong a case as he alleges 
here, but did think that those on the other side of the contro- 
versy, the board of visitors, composed of eminent persons, had | 
made a good impression. So we have not reported the gentle- 
man’s resolution for an investigation. If he has any additional 
testimony to offer before the Committee on Rules, the case is 
still open. He can come there and we will be glad to hear him. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman per- 
mit me a question? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Did I not tell the Committee on 
Rules that if you gentlemen would go into the merits and 
hear it, I would bring all the witnesses and let you gentlemen | 
pass upon it? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes; and we notified you to bring on | 





your additional witnesses and they would be heard at any time. | 
The Committee on Rules did not agree with the gentleman from | 
Florida that he had made a good case, and therefore his reso- 
lution has not been reported. 

The Committee on Rules have nothing to cover up on behalf 
of the Government institution or any other institution in the | 
country. They are willing to have investigations made where | 
they are important and necessary; but we have not come to the 
conclusion that any good would come from this particular in- 
vestigation, and therefore have not reported it favorably. 

Let me say to the House that the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr, Foster], a member of the Committee on Rules, has visited 
the asylum end made a careful investigation. He is a gentle- 
man of high standing and will make a statement to the House 


on behalf of the committee, and I think you will be satisfied 
when he has finished. 
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I have no particular objection to the adoption of the resolu- 
tion which the gentleman offers here this morning, but it seems 
needless. It is a resolution of inquiry and privileged. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLark] has had the opportunity 
to lay his views before the House and the country. As far as 
the Committee on Rules are concerned, we are satisfied to let 
the case rest when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr.. lost 
has made ‘his statement on their behalf. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I hope that I may 
be understood as standing for the rights of humanity, and 
standing for that unfortunate class of people who are confined 
in an asylum such as that which the Government has here in 
the District. I would not want my friend from Florida for 
one minute to think that I would stand upon the floor of the 
House of Representatives of the American Congress and defend 
wrongdoing to those poor unfortunate people who are over there 
in St. Elizabeth's. 

I do not deny, and no one who is connected with that insti- 
tution or any other institution in this land will deny, that there 
are at times abuses which creep into a great institution like 
that. We have them in Illinois, we have them in New York, we 
have them in Massachusetts, and other States of this Union. 

The institution on the hill over across the river contains now 
nearly 3,000 patients gathered together from all parts of this 


| 


|} land. It is a great institution, and I am glad to stand here 


this morning and offer my voice in defense of the great work 
that that institution is doing for those unfortunate people. 
[Applause. ] 

As was said by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Crark], 


| that institution was organized for the purpose of caring for 


the insane of the Army more than 50 years ago. I think 
Dorothy Dix was the one who came to this Congress and se- 
cured the appropriation for the large building that was first 
placed upon that ground. 

It went on and on until finally the institution was enlarged, 
and then they began to take in the insane from the District 


| of Columbia, and then those who came from the soldiers’ homes 


of the country. 
Then there came a time when all the insane criminals of the 
United States were placed over there in the building called 


| Howard Hall. 


It is probably within the recollection of some of you here to- 
day, and I am sure it is with the ex-Speaker of this House [ Mr. 
CANNON], who will call to mind a number of years ago when 


| he was chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of this 


House, that he visited this institution and personally saw the 
needs of certain buildings, and, I believe, through his influence 


there were built some of the most modern and best buildings 
| there are used to-day for the treatment of the insane of the 


country. 


It is true, Mr. Speaker, that there are buildings and condi- 
tions there that ought to be remedied, and I submit to this 


House that there is no man that could be placed in that i 
tion who could, in my judgment, do a better work with 


buildings that are now there than Dr. White and the board of 


directors of that institution. 

I want to talk to you a minute about the board of direct 
connected with that institution. We find on that board 
such men as Dr. George Torney, Surgeon General of 


Army; the Surgeon General of the Navy; the Surgeon Genera! 


of the Marine-Hospital Service; they are all members of th 


board for the reason that enlisted men of the Army and Navy 


and of the Marine-Hospital Service are confined in that insti 


tion, and so the law wisely provided that these men should be 
| members of the board of directors. 
There are certain members appointed to the Board of Vis- 
| itors, as stated by the gentleman from Florida in his attack 
| the management of this institution. 


I want to read to you a minute a little of the testimony f! 
came before the Rules Committee in reference to the visitatior 
of these men and women to that institution. 

Dr. Magruder, who is known to the people of Washington 


| &@ great physician, said: 


I go out there every three months anyhow. During the su 
tour comes two months in succession, and I go to the stated 
and to the annual meetings. I suppose I go to the institut 
eight times a year. 


Then I find that Surg. Gen. Torney said: 


I have inspected this hospital on several occasions. I vi 
the buildings, all the wards, the dining room, kitchen, How 
where the criminal insane are kept, and the Administration B 
I have inspected the records of the hospital and read the 
I have inquired into the requirements of the institution and 
of reorganization. I wish to say that I do not know an i 
that is better administered and shows greater efficiency in its 
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than the Government Hospital for the Insane. Whether it is due to 
the system instituted by Dr. White or his predecessors, I do not know; 
but as an institution, it is admirable in every respect. 

I want to call attention to the testimony of Scott C. Bone. 

The question was asked him how often he visited the hos- 
pital. He said every quarter. The chairman asked him if he 
made extra visits. He said he made a number of extra visits; 
that he was at the institution last week; that the meeting of 
the board of regular visitors comes quarterly. 

Mrs. Sharp, the wife of Gen. Sharp, is also a member of 
the board of directors. She says in her testimony that she 
visited this institution upon the regular meetings, and also 
that she goes there whenever she is in the city at least every 
two weeks. 

So, when the statement is made on the floor of the Heuse, or 
anyone makes it before the Committee on Rules, or elsewhere, 
that these people do not visit the institution and look after it 
as they should, being members of the board of directors, it is 
not borne out by the facts. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when this matter came up before the 
Committee on Rules I felt it my duty to visit that institution, 
and, without invitation from the superintendent, without any 
notice to the superintendent that I was to be there—although 
intimated that such was the case by the gentleman from 
Fiorida in his remarks—I went over there and spent two days 
in going over the institution from one end of it to the other. 
I went into every building there; I went through the kitchens, 
the dining rooms, and everywhere that it was possible for me 
to go on these visits. 

At the last visit I invited the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Korr] to accompany me, and we went over the institu- 
tion, as much as we could on that day. We visited Howard 
Hall, went through the different apartments, went from the 
bottom to the top, viewing the patients and the condition of 
the buildings and rooms, as they were at the time; and I want 
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to say to this House that in all the visits that I have made to | 


that institution wherever I went I found nothing wrong in the 
way of uncleanliness and good discipline and good order. 

I also went among those patients who are of the worst char- 
acter that possibly could be found in an institution—a class of 
patients who are unable to care for themselves in almost any 
particular—and I want to say that no man, I care not who he 
may be or where he comes from, can visit that institution and 
visit these departments who will not come away feeling thank- 
ful to the medical profession, and feel that those in charge of 
that institution have taken advantage of the latest improved 
way of caring for these patients; and there you will find people 
who have been confined to their beds for years, and not among 
them all will you find one afilicted with bed sores, which every 
physician knows are so apt to be found in that class of people. 
[Applause. ] 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Crark] talked about the 
food—that the food is vile and unfit to eat. I went through the 
kitchen, and I saw the food that was being prepared for those 
people, and I want to say to the gentleman from Florida that 
that food was wholesome—that that food was good. I examined 
it, and those with me examined it. When the gentleman comes 
before this House charging that, I want to say that it is evi- 
dent he has never visited that institution and has never seen the 
kind of food that is served to the inmates out there. The gen- 
tleman from Florida brought in a witness, a Dr. Kelly, along 
with Mr. Evans, who is one of these pettifogging attorneys here 
in the city of Washington, a man who is trying to live upon 
these unfortunate people, getting what little money they have 
in a fee that he can get out of them for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, and he is mad about that. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Dlinois yield to 
the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. No; I can not yield now. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I just wanted to ask him a question. 

Mr. FOSTER of Iliinois. I will yield to the gentleman later 
on. This man, Dr. Kelly, was an honest young man, coming 
from the State of Kentucky. He was a good young man, and 
they brought him in there because he had resigned and was 
going to quit the institution. Why? Because he had made ap- 
plication to be promoted, and he had failed in his examination 
to get this promotion, so he came before our committee to tell 
his tale of woe. Outside he said, “ Yes; that institution ought 
to be investigated ; that it is the worst institution in the world.” 
And yet when he came before the committee, what do you sup- 
pose he said? Why, one of his complaints was that Dr. White 
would not let the male attendants and the female attendants 
run together very much. 

Another complaint was that the food was bad, and then he 
was asked in what particular instance the food was bad. He 
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said one night in Howard Hall they brought in some beans that 
were so hard you could not crack them with your teeth. 

he was asked if that was reported to Dr. White, and h 1 
it was reported to Dr. Glick, who was the assistant. H: 
then asked what was done, and he said that Dr. White 
after them, and things were better after that, showin: 
whenever those things were called to the attention of Dr. \' 

he immediately took steps to remedy the condition and m: 
better. [Applause.] I give it to you on my reputation, i 
worth anything in this House, that the food in that insti 

is not bad, and is wholesome, and is good enough for ar 

to eat. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I just want to ask the gentle: 
question or two. Did not Dr. Kelly flatly contradict Dr. ' 
with reference to the night of the escape, by saying that 
was only one attendant on the ward that night? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes; I think he did. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Now, one other question. Thx 
tleman speaks of Mr. Evans as a pettifogging lawyer, wh 
trying to live on habeas-corpus suits. I know that he w: 
be fair. And does it not appear that Mr. Evans has live 
since 1865, that he is a Mason in good standing, that he 
member of the Methodist Church, 2 Knight of Pythias, : 
member of the bar here in good standing? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Well, that is probably so, brt I 
want to remind my friend from Florida of an incident t! 
once heard a friend of mine relate. He lived in the s 
county. His father was a good man and he owned a 
farm out in Illinois. His word was good at any time for wh 
he wanted to buy, and the son said to me, “ One time I we 
Olney [where I live now] and I went out toa mill to buy s 
feed, and after I had loaded it on the wagon I went t 
for it and found that I had spent more money [as a 





man might do], and I had not sufficient to pay for the 
I said to the miller, ‘I have not sufficient money to pay 


the feed; I do not have it here; you know me; you kno. 
father; you know who he is.’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘that is i 
I know your father; he is a good man’; but he said, ‘I 
to tell you some good men have mighty bad sons.’” [Laur 
and applause.] And so I would want more recommend: 
than the gentleman from Florida offers upon this floor 
fense of his old-time investigator and agitator, Mr. Evans. 
writes to patients in that institution, marking the letters ‘ 
sonal and confidential,” and then invites them to “copy 
letters” and also give him the names of other patients in 
institution who might want to get out on writs of habeas « 
that he may also make terms with them and make a little 1 
out of them for himself. [Applause.] I am not a lawye1 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit me a question’ 
was about to say I believe the gentleman is a reputable j 
cian. In the gentleman’s opinion, would a physician or a 
yer be better qualified to judge the merits of the manag 
of an insane hospital? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Well, I would think that if y: 
looking for a person to take charge of an insane asylum 
look over the inmates of that institution and the conditio: 
isting there you would most certainly employ a physicia: 
have great respect for the legal profession. It has done a1 
work in this country for the rights and liberties of men, | 
want to say to you whatever its ability it is not in the pr 
of medicine. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield for a quest 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. FOSTER of Lllinois. I do. 

Mr. BARNHART. I want to inquire if it is not a fact t! 
all institutions with large numbers of people congregated the! 
in must not prescribe a plain diet, although a wholesome 
substantial diet, in order to preserve the health of the inn 
of the institution? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Certainly; that is understood | 
all medical men, that the patient would have prescribed 
him a certain diet, according to his needs; and I know from 
my own investigation of that institution and the data that i 
given on this subject over there and my talk with Dr. Wi! 
in reference to the kind of diet he gives these people and bh 
he varies it, and I am sure he has placed that institution up 
scientific basis, measuring, as he does, the kind of food 
amount of food for each person, by which I know he 11s 
solved the great problem of economical feeding and, in feeding 
those patients, the kind and quantity of food they require and 
best adapted to their condition. 

Mr. KOPP. Will the gentleman yield? 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from [linois yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin ? 

Mr. FOSTER of Mlinois. I do. 

Mr. KOPP. A large percentage of the patients are confined 
to their beds, are they not? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Quite a number of them. 

Mr. KOPP. I would like to ask the gentleman to give us 
his opinion, as a physician, as to the treatment those who are 
helpless receive as compared with that received in any first- 
class hospital. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. A few moments ago I said that the 
treatment was as.good as any institution in this country. I say 
vou can find no institution in the world where that class are 
better cared for than over there on the hill. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to qualify neither as a 
lawyer nor as a physician, but just as a matter of plain com- 
mon sense. I am ready to concede, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, because I do not wish to go into that question, as the 
doctor well knows, as to the treatment these patients receive, 
whether they are sufficiently fed or sufficiently clothed or prop- 
erly cared for; but there is a matter that, I believe, received the 
serious consideration of this House and about which the very 
eminent and learned alienist who is now addressing us is quali- 
fied to speak—— 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I am not an alienist; I am just- 

Mr. STANLEY. The gentleman is everything that the med- 
ical profession requires. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois (continuing). I am just a plain 
doctor. 

Mr. STANLEY. Now, it developed in that testimony that 
there is no adequate means of retaining any man in this in- 





stitution who wants to get out of it. And if he is retained he | 


is kept within a brick court. He is held a prisoner. Now, 
great numbers of the insane have, as the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Foster] well knows, a homicidal mania, and whether 
they be paranoiacs or whether they be epileptics, or whether 
they be men suffering from dementia precox or other mental 
diseases, they often develop the false idea that they may save 


society or punish their own wrongs by taking the life of some- | 


body else. There are hundreds of such people in St. Elizabeth’s. 


There is no one of them, as I understand, who either can not | 
get out, or, if prevented from escaping, is held as a prisoner. | 


A man with a homicidal mania is no more to blame for it than 
the man who believes he is the Apostle Paul or the King of 
England. He should have exercise in the open air, be allowed 


to work in the fields under proper guidance. Now, whether | 
they be strictly paranoiacs, or whether they be men with a 


homicidal mania, they usually assume that they are wronged 


by some man high in authority. It is their tendency to slay | 
Presidents, Speakers of the House, Judges of the Supreme Court, 


and the like. We have had a number of instances of homi- 
cides committed by paranoiacs. 


Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I hope that suggestion will have | 
nothing to do with our Speaker of the House now. [Laughter.] | 


Mr. STANLEY. Now, I wish to ask the gentleman, and I 
am making this inquiry in all seriousness, if he regards it as 
safe or practicable to keep criminal insane in an institution of 


that kind, within a few hundred yards of the city of Washing- | 


ton, with facilities for escape at hand? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Answer, yes or no. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Go ahead. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, 
partly in answer to the gentleman 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I wish the gentleman would not 
take my time just now. I thought he simply wanted to ask a 
question, 

I want to say to my friend from Kentucky [Mr. Stantry] I 
do not desire to engage in the field of the different kinds of 
lunacy, and I want to say this to him, that while I believe it 





would be better to remove that institution farther from the city | 
of Washington, I want you to remember this, the Presidents | 


who have been assassinated in this country have not been as- 
Sassinated by escaped convicts or by those who have escaped 
from lunatic asylums. 


Mr, STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield for just a minute? 


Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. For just a question, I will. 
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Mr. STANLEY. Were not two, if not three, of the Presidents 


of the United States assassinated by men whom you would 
| qualify as distinct types of paranoiacs? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I would not sav as to that. but it 
|} is likely so. What I am saying is that these men were not 
| men who escaped from any insane asylum, nor were | 
| victed of insanity before any court or tribunal in this 


| Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman y 
a question? 
| Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Just a question. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I want to ask the gentle n 
if it has occurred to him that if this distinguished pettifog 
he has referred to is interested in the soldier inmates ge y 
large pensions he is interested in getting control of the money 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I can not answer the gentle 
That may be so, but I have not found it out. 

sut I want to say a few words, because my good friend from 
Florida [Mr. CrarkK] has exercised such great interest in the 
old soldiers of our country, and I compliment him for standing 
upon this floor and eulogizing them, because I have no doub 
that he means every word that he says. But I want to say that 
in that institution there are old soldiers and sailors who are 
sick and afflicted in many ways; some have only one arm, o1 
one leg, and one especially I noticed there who had no limbs 
at all below the knees. And the pathetic thing that struck 1 
when I came into the corridor where that old soldier was con 
fined was that he got down from the chair in which he was 
sitting and stood on his stubs of legs and saluted as onlv a 
trained soldier knows how to salute. And I will tell you, my 
friends, when you go there and see the fine way in which those 
men are cared for it can not help but touch you and make you 
feel that these men in the declining years of their lives, who 
are unfortunately insane and must be confined in an institu 
tion—you can not help but feel that, thank God, we have a 
| place where they are so well cared for as they are in that great 

institution across the river. No man in this House wi ig] 

| harder or longer to right any wrong done one of these defenders 
| of our country, and I would not for one moment see one of ¢1 
mistreated in the least. 

I found none of those old soldiers and sailors th Howard 


JR Ale 


| Hall. But I want to be perfectly frank and fair with this 
| House and say that there is some little in what the gentleman 
from Florida says, because occasionally there e s to that 
institution one of those old soldiers or sailors who has criminal 


ideas and homicidal ideas in his head, who does things that he 
ought not to do; and that man ought not to be housed with these 


innocent, good men located in the other parts of that institution. 
| There occasionally comes a time when a man of that kind is 
| confined in Howard Hall. That is all there is to it. 


Mr. BUCHANAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois vield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I just wanted to ask what I d 
| Hall is. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Howard Hall is the p! 
the criminal insane are kept. Those who come from I 
worth and Atlanta penitentiaries are confined there. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. They are kept separate from the 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes; they are kept separate f 
| the others—those that are insane. They are confined in a 
building quite a distance from the others. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the gent! 
| man yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes, 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I do not want to be offen 
and I am not trying to be facetious, but I would like to k 
which side of the resolution the gentleman is on. [Laughter.] 
The chairman of the Rules Committee [Mr. Henry] said 
had no objection to the passage of this resolution of inqui: 
Does the gentleman from Mlinois take that stand? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I am glad that the 
gentleman from New Jersey reminded me of that. I want to 
say to this House that I believe it is our duty to vote down this 
resolution. Let that institution over there rest and do not ! ) 
on stirring up matters here and making bad the discipline of 
that institution. Vote down that resolution. Let the institution 
| alone, and I am sure the men who have charge of it, if there are 
any abuses that do arise, will correct them, just as such abuses 
would be corrected in any other institution in all this land. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 





| yield? 
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Sala ntig ve mila 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. FOS3ER of Illinois. In just a minute. I want to say 
this, Mr. Speaker, in reference to what my friend from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. STaNLEY], who has more than ordinary knowledge 
of this subject, said in regard to the insane people confined in 
institutions of that kind. You should not get the idea that they 
are all wild and violent and have to be restrained. Some of 
them, as suggested by the gentleman, are as cunning and smart 
as they can be, afd when an agitation of this sert is going on, 
when an investigation of this kind is being proposed and debated 
in Congress and in the newspapers of this city, you can not 
avoid having bad discipline in that institution among that class 
of patients; and then when a man like our old pettifogging 
lawyer, Evans, is continually stirring up strife and creating 
trouble for that institutioh, I believe this Congress ought to 
set its foot down upon this thing now and let that institution 
alohe. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

The SPEAKER. 
the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. This resolution is simply asking the 
Secretary of the Interior to furnish to the House whatever 
information he has. 
of that resolution seeking this information? 

Mr. FOSTER of Dlinois. Oh, I know, Mr. Speaker, that the 
gentleman from Florida, who says that for five long years, with 
his old friend Evans, he has attempted to investigate this 
institution, and each time he has met with defeat. Now, as a 
last resort, as a final triumph, when he might be able to get hold 





Will the gentleman yield? 


Does the gentleman from Illmois yield to | F : 
, ‘ | lately clean, the beds had the cleanest kind of linen. 
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of affording proper quarters, and so forth, for that great insti- 
tution. 


I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 


Kopp]. 


The SPEAKER. 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, prior to two months ago, if I lh: 
been asked to name the superintendent of St. Elizabeth's, 
could not have done so. Pricr to the day when I went out 
there with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] I h: 
neyer seen the man. We were not invited to come there. 
human being other than ourselves knew that we were 
but, in the face of the serious charges filed by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CrarK], we decided to go out there, and y 
investigated the institution as well as we could. 

Now, I do not pretend to qualify as a physician or as : 
alienist, but I do claim that I can tell when an institution 
clean, when the food is good, and when everybody seems to |! 
as well satisfied as they could be under the circumstances. 

We went through ward after ward. The floors oe eee 

fe asked 


The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Kopp] 


l 
[ 
l 


S going 


| 50 employees, if we asked one, whether there was vermin of any 
| kind er description about the premises, and everyone told us 


Is the gentleman opposed to the passage | 


of something that would enable him to come back to Congress | 


again, he goes to the Committee on Rules and comes to this | 
He now | 
resolution, and wants | 


House and asks you that an investigation be had. 
takes the little innocent—as he thinks 
to have some information from the Interior Department. 

Why, bless your soul, the committee appointed on the Ex- 
penditures in the Interior Department can get all that informa- 
tion any time they want it. Now, let us put our foot down upon 
this sort of agitation. Let us stand by these men who are doing 
this noble work. 

In conclusion I want to say just one word about pensiens. It 
has been attempted to be shown that the pension money of these 








old soldiers is taken from them and put into the treasury of the | 


I would have you know that this is partially true, | resolution is simply requiring the Secretary of the Interior 


institution. 
and the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLrarxK] is mistaken as to 
the other part. 


there was not. We went into the kitchen. Ne one knew wi 
were coming. We went there just at dinner time. We. in- 
spected the food. We saw them eating in their dining room, 
and I want to corroborate the statement made by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Foster] that it was just as good food and as 
well cooked and as wholesome as anybody could ask for. 

Now, it does seem to me that this resolution ought not to 
pass; not because two or three of us have been there to inspect 
the place, but because a prima facie case has not been made out 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. KOPP. In one moment. Everybody knows that the most 
difficult kind of an institution, eleemosynary or charitable, in all 
the world is an insane asylum; that a peculiar kind of discipline 
is needed there that is not needed anywhere else, and that when 
there is agitation of this kind, exciting otherwise unbalanced 
minds, it is very difficult indeed for the superintendent and 
those associated witlr him to carry on their work. So uniess 
there is at least a prima facie case made, it seems to me we are 
not being fair tc the men whom we have placed in charge of 
that great institution to erder this investigation. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I just want to say that the pending 


| to furnish certain information. 


A portion of the money of these old soldiers is retained to | 


buy certain articles for their special comfort. 
fifth or one-sixth of it that is retained and spent to buy little 
extra things for them. A portion of it goes to the wife, if there 
is one, or if not, to children under 16 years of age. If there bea 
dependent father or mother, it goes to them. All these accounts 
are audited down here in the office of the Auditor for the In- 
terior Department, and I want to say to my friend from Florida 
{[Mr. CrarKk] that if he has any old soldier in that institution 
from his district, if he will write to Dr. White he can get a 
statement of what is done with the pension of that soldier, 


and verify the statement through the Treasury Department. | 


I did that and found that those accounts were all right, and 
there was nothing at all but what ought te have been done in 
the case of this soldier that I speak of. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want it to be understood that I stand 
for the old soldier as much as my friend from Florida does, 


and I do not want him to feel that he stands here in this House | 


alone to champion the rights of the old soldiers in that insti- 
tution. I want to be counted with the friends of the old sol- 
dier, and I believe that if the gentleman from Florida will 
visit that institution, look it over, and see the place out there, 
which in the press of the country has been denominated the 
“bull pen,” he will find there a beautiful park of 7 acres where 
these ex soldiers and sailors are permitted to exercise and enjoy 
themselves the best that it is possible for men ef that kind to 
do. 
sentations of that institution. 

So, I say, let us determine to put an end to this agitation. 
Let us put a stop to the efforts of the men on the outside of this 
institution who want to make a living out of these unfortunate 
people. I do not refer to any Member of Congress when I say 
that. Let us declare ourselves against that as we ought to do, 
and let us declare ourselves in favor of the proper manage- 
ment of that institution. Then, I am sure that when you go 
and look that institution over, if you will, you will find things 
that ought to be corrected, and you will come back here feeling 
that Congress has not done as much as it ought to do in the way 


I think it is one- | 





What has been said about that is one of the misrepre- | 


-do not want. 


| perience, that he ought not to do it? 


Mr. KOPP. I realive that, but the pending resolution is 
something to keep this agitation boiling, and it will afford the 
means of another step forward in this investigation, which we 
The gentleman criticizes Dr. White because he 
has been around the country lecturing. Dr. White is not only 
one of the greatest alienists in this community, but he is one 
of the greatest in the world, and are you going to say to him, 
because he goes to meetings of scientific men to lecture to them 
and gives them the benefit of his great knowledge and ex- 
When we were over there 
there was another great alienist from Toronto to investigate 
and get suggestions from this institution because it is recog- 
nized, as he said, throughout the world as one of the creat- 
est, one of the most advanced in the treatment of insane 
patients that there is. Now you criticize him because he is 
attempting to alleviate those affected with this misfortune all 
over the world. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that the 
testimony before the Committee on Rules showed that Dr 
White made a trip every year to Europe to study the problems 
he had to deal with, and when he came back to the institution 
he always put in operation a lot of new things he had learned 
while abroad. 

Mr. KOPP. Dr. White has visited institutions all over the 
country and all over Europe and other parts of the world to 
get information, and I think the testimony of my colleague, 
Dr. Foster, shows that he has used it to good advantage. It 


| seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that it would not be fair to the 


management of that institution to precipitate an investigation 
when there is nothing to be gained thereby. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Burre]. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Florida made a most astounding statement in regard to 
the money received by soldiers who are inmates of the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane. He made the statement that 
five-sixths of the amount received went into the general fund 
for the maintenance of the institution. Now, I think he is en- 

















1911. 


EERE 


tirely mistaken, and I be:leve the gentleman does not want to 
nave in the REecoRD a misstatement. I call his attention to the 
hearings before the special committee of investigation of the 
Government Hospital for the Insane in May and Decen ber of 
1906. I read from volume 2, page 1217. Mr. Evans testified as 


follows: 

Mr. Hay. There is one thing I would like to ask you. I inquired of 

Dr. White about it, and I have not got it clear in my mind. In the 
ease of a man drawing a pension before the act of February 20, 1905, 
do I understand that all of it goes into the hospital ? : 
" Mr. Evans. Every dollar, whether it was $6 a month of $100 a 
month; every dollar went into the fund of the hospital for general pur- 
p ses and not for the specia] benefit of this man, and all the money 
is retained there. There is a big fund now in the Treasury of the 
United States where the parties have died. 

Mr. Hay. And it is used there? 

Mr. Evans. It is used there for general purposes. They 
it on the streets, on the roads, and for painting fences, etc. 

Mr. Hay. You say it is retained in the Treasury? 





could use 
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Mr. Evans. Quite an amount that had not been expended is put to | 


the credit of the hospital in the Treasury account. I have seen some 
statements here about that. Since the passage of the act of February 
20, 1905, the pension money is cut up. It is cut up on the basis of 
about a sixth. For instance, take a pension of $8 a month, stating 
the figures approximately: About $1.34 of that is set aside for any 
little needs or wants of the soldier. About $3.33 is set aside for a 
fund to be turned over to him in case of his discharge, and $3.33 a 
month is retained for his care and maintenance in the hospital. In 


the event that he has dependent relatives and others from the outside, | 


there is some provision made, I believe, that a part shall go to them 
in the small pensions. 

‘hen, on page 1385, Dr. White, in testifying, said, in the 
event of death or discharge of a pensioner who has such rela- 
tives, then the money is paid, if he has not recovered, to his 
guardian, or if he has, to him or to those dependent relatives. 
If he dies and there are no such beneficiaries, under the pen- 
sion act the money goes to the general purposes of the hospital. 

He says a certain portion of it goes for board and mainte- 
nance. It goes to the wife, dependent parents, and minor chil- 
dren in the order named, and we pay out every quarter to all 
the pensioners who have dependent relatives the pro rata portion 
of the pension which is due them. It is done every quarter. 
When the pension money comes in immediately there is issued 
checks to these relatives. 

There is no doubt but that the gentleman from Florida is very 
much mistaken in his statement that five-sixths of this amount 
is used for the maintenance of the institution. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Will the gentleman permit me there? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will put in the Recorp testimony 
showing that that is absolutely the fact, that they do get five- 
sixths. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. What does the gentleman say 
as to this record that I have read? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I did not hear all that the gentleman 
had read. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I am certain that the gentle- 
man is mistaken, because I had a case where I had oceasion to 
Jook the matter up. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is it, and the gentleman will 
find that. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And the law which the gentle- 
man read, which is the act of February, 1905, applies to this 





| but he had not counted the negative 


of the whole amount, and this luded 1 ys tl rent te 
the institution because the soldiers had no w 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. 8S ker, I 
question on the resolution. 
The question was taken, and the pi 
dered. 
Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask to be r 
minutes before the previous question is ordered 
Mr. HAY. But the previous question has been ] 
The SPEAKER. The previous question has been lered 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. If I can withhold the demand 
The SPEAKER. But the gentleman can not withhold i 


it has been ordered. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida demands tl 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nay 
will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] ‘Those op- 
posed will rise and stand until counted. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida (interrupting the count). Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Florida makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and twenty-nine Members present; not a quorum. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hucues of New Jersey) there were—ayes 46, noes 71. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, were the yeas and nays 
refused on the demand of the gentleman from Florida? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had not finished the count when 
the gentleman from Florida withdrew his demand for the yeas 
and nays and made the point of no quorum. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the gentleman did not withdraw it. 
The Chair had counted, but failed to announce the result of 
his count. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had counted the affirmative, 
- in fact, the negative had 
not been called for, and the gentleman from Florida rose in his 
place and made the point of no quorum. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The other side was not demanded. 

Mr. MANN. The Chair was counting on the call for the yeas 
and nays. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


Speaker announced that th 


Mr. FITZGERALD. The Chair counted those standing in the 


| affirmative, on the call for the yeas and nays, without announce 


institution as well as to the soldiers’ homes throughout the | 


country. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; and I stated that the construc- | 


tion was a strained one; but under that they did take five-sixths 
of it, and I will put it in the Recorp. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, for the informa- | 


tion of the gentleman from Florida and of the House, I will 


state exactly how pensions are disposed of belonging to soldiers | 


in this particular institution, and I make this statement after | 


having made an inquiry to ascertain in regard to it. 


When the soldier has a pension of $12 per month, the wife | 
gets $10, and $2 is set aside for his benefit. If he gets $15, the | 


wife would get $10, he would get $2.50 and the institution $2.50. 


If he gets $20, one-half goes to his wife, one-third to himself, | 


and the balance is retained by the institution. This rule as to 


proportion prevails up to $55 per month. If the pension is $72 | 
per month, the wife gets $36, he gets $12, the institution $18.33, 
and the balance goes to his credit. If he is discharged from the | 


hospital, he is paid the amount to his credit. If he is taken out 
by a guardian, the guardian receives it. If he is returned to 


Some soldiers’ home, the amount due him is turned over to the 


treasurer of the home. If he dies and has a wife, she receives 


what is due him, but if he has no wife, then it goes to the in- 
Stitution. 


ing whether there was a sufficient number. The other side was 


not demanded, and I think that the Chair should announce that 
there was not a sufficient number, 
were refused. 


The SPEAKER. The situation was this: The yeas and nays 


were demanded, and the Chair counted those In favor of ordet 
ing the yeas and nays. The Chair then asked those who wet 
opposed to ordering the yeas and nays to rise in order to asc 
tain whether a sufficient number had voted for the yeas 
nays, because that is the only way you can ascertain it whe 
there has not been a vote. Before the Chair announced tl! 
count of the other side, the gentleman from Florida made 
point of no quorum. The Chair then counted the House, ar 
announced that there was not a quorum present, and the ru 
automatically makes a call of the House under the cireu 
stances. 

Mr. CARTER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARTER. What are we voting on? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was about to state that when th 
roll was called those in favor of adopting this resolution 1 
vote “‘aye,” and those opposed will vote “no.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, let us have the ré 


| read. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution 


| again reported. 

According to the testimony taken before the committee, to | 
which I have already referred, out of a total of about $100,000 | 
annually received by the Government Hospital on account of | = 
Pensions, the institution only received about $20,000, or one-fifth Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees; the question is on 


There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported tl 
resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors; 


and that the yeas and nays 
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agreeing to the resolution 
Florida, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 79, nays 124, 
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offered by the gentleman from 


answered “ present” 10, not voting 174, as follows: 
YEAS—79. 


Alexander 
Allen 
Ashbrook 
Austin 
Bathrick 
Bell, Ga. 
Blackmon 
Brown 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Candler 
Clark, Fla. 
Cline 
Collier 

Cox. Ind. 
Cox, Ohio 
Dent 
Dickson, Miss. 
Dixon, Ind. 
Doughton 


Adair 
Ayres 
Beall, Tex, 
Booher 
Borland 
Buchanan 
Burke, 8. Dak. 
Burleson 
3urnett 
Calder 
Cannon 
Carter 
Catlin 
Conry 
Cooper 
Copley 
Covington 
Cullop 
Danforth 
Daugherty 
Davenport 
Davidson 
Davis, Minn, 
Dickinson 
Dodds 
Dwight 
Dyer 
Esch 
Hstopinal 
Evans 
Faison 


Adamson 
Barnhart 
Bartlett 


Aiken, 8. C. 
Akin, N. Y. 
Ames 


Anderson, Minn, 


Anderson, Ohio 
Andrus 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
Bates 
Bingham 
Boehne 
Bowman 
Bradley 
Brantley 
Broussard 
Bulkley 
Burke, Pa. 
Burke, Wis. 
Butler 
Callawa 
Campbell 
Cantrill 
Carlin 
Cary 
Claypool 
Clayton 
Connell 
Crago 
Cravens 
Crumpacker 
Curley 
Dalzell 
Davis, W. Va. 
De Forest 
Denver 
Dies 
Difenderfer 
Donohoe 
Doremus 


Draper 
Tietecett. D. A. 
Driscoll, M. EB. 


Edwards 
Ellerbe 

Floyd, Ark. 
Focht 

Fowler 
Francis 

Goeke 
Goodwin, Ark. ° 
Gray 

Gregg, Tex. 


Johnson, 8. C. 
Kendall 
Lafean 

Lewis 

Lobeck 
McGillicuddy 
Macon 

Nays 

Morse, Wis. 
Nye 


Hamill Oldfield 
Hardy O’Shaunessy 
Heflin Page 
Heigesen Post 
Helm Prouty 
Houston Randell, Tex. 
Howard Rauch 
Hughes, Ga. Redfield 
Jacoway Reilly 
Johnson, Ky. Richardson 
NAYS—124. 
Farr Konop 
Fitzgerald Kopp 


Flood, Va. 
Fordney 
Foss 
Foster, Ill. 
Foster, Vt. 
French 
Garner 
Garrett 
George 
Good 
Graham 
Gregg, Pa. 
Gudger 


Hamilton, W. Va. 


Hamlin 
Hardwick 
Harrison, Miss. 
Harrison, N. Y. 
Haugen 

Hay 

Heald 

Henry, Tex. 
Hensley 
Holland 
Hughes, N. J. 
Hull 


La Follette 
Lindbergh 
Linthicum 
Littlepage 
Lloyd 
Longworth 
McCall 
McCoy 
McDermott 
McKenzie 
McKinney 
Maguire, Nebr. 
Malby 
Mann 
Martin, Colo. 
Moore, Pa. 
Morgan 
Needham 
Nelson 
Padgett 
Parran 
Payne 
Pickett 
Pray 
Rainey 
Raker 


Humphrey, Wash. Ransdell, La. 
Humphreys, Miss. Rees 


Kahn 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”’—10. 
Hinds 


Berger 
Currier 
Gallagher 


Roberts, Ney. 


Korbly 
Moore, Tex. 


NOT VOTING—174. 


Dupre 
Fairchild 


Gardner, Mass, 
Gardner, N. J. 
Gillett 

Glass 

Godwin, N. C, 
Goldfogle 
Gordon 

Gould 

Greene 

Griest 
Guernsey 
Hamilton, Mich. 
Hammond 
Hanna 

Harris 
Hartman 
Hawley 

Hayes 

Henry, Conn. 
Higgins 

Hill 

Hobson 
Howell 
Howland 
Hubbard 
Hughes, W. Va. 
Jackson 

James 


Kindred 
Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Kipp 

Kitchin 
Knowland 


Konig 
Lafferty 
Lamb 
Langham 
Langley 
Latta 
Lawrence 
Lee, Ga. 
Lee, Pa. 
Legare 
Lenroot 
Lever 

Levy 
Lindsay 
Littleton 
Loud 
Loudenslager 
McCreary 
McGuire, Okla. 
McHenry 
McKinley 
McLaughlin 
MeMorran 
Madden 
Madison 
Maher 
Martin, S. Dak. 
Matthews 
Miller 
Mitchell 
Mondell 
Moon, Pa. 
Moon, Tenn. 
Morrison 
Moss, Ind. 
Mott 
Murdock 
Murray 
Olmsted 
Palmer 
Patten, N. Y. 
Patton, Pa. 
Pepper 
Peters 


So the resolution was rejected. 


Roddenbery 
Rubey 

Shar 

Sherley 

Sisson 
Slayden 
Smith, J. M. C. 
Stanley 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Sulzer 

Thayer 
Thistlewood 
Thomas 
Towner 
Watkins 

Webb 

Woods, Towa 
Young, Kans. 


Robinson 
Rucker, Mo. 
Russell 
Sabath 
Scully 
Shackleford 
Slemp 

Sloan 

Speer 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stone 
Sulloway 
Sweet 
Talbott, Md. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Ohio 
Tribble 
Tuttle 
Warburton 
Wedemeyer 
Weeks 


Wilson, Ill. 
Witherspoon 
Young, Mich, 
Young, Tex. 


Norris 


Plumley 
Porter 


Roberts, Mass. 
Rodenber 
Rotherme 
Rouse 
Rucker, Colo. 
Saunders 
Sells 
Sheppard 
Sherwood 
Simmons 
Sims 

Small 

Smith, Saml. W. 
Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stack 
Sterling 
Stevens, Minn. 
Switzer 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Taylor, Ala. 
Tilson 
Townsend 
Turnbull 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Utter 
Volstead 
Vreeland 
Wilder 
Wilson, N. Y. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Wood, N. J. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until June 19, inclusive: 


Mr. 


DoNnoHoE with Mr. WILDER. 


For ten days: 


Mr. 


Lee of Georgia with Mr. HarTMAN. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
vania. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Moore of Texas with Mr. Hayes. 
BARNHART with Mr. SIMMONS. 

Moon of Tennessee with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania. 
SPARKMAN with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

CRAVENS with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. 

BurkKeE of Wisconsin with Mr. LAFFERTY. 
Wixson of New York with Mr. Switzer. 
Tatcorr of New York with Mr. Samvuret W. SMITH. 
Srack with Mr. SEtrrs. 

TURNBULL with Mr. MITCHELL. 

TOWNSEND with Mr. STERLING. 

Smitu of New York with Mr. Woop of New Jersey. 
Smita of Texas with Mr. PoRTER. 

SMALL with Mr. KENT. 

Sims with Mr. PLUMLEY. 

SHERWOOD with Mr. RoDENBERG. 

SHEPPARD with Mr. TILson. 

SAUNDERS with Mr. Mort. 

Rucker of Colorado with Mr. KNOWLAND. 
ROTHERMEL with Mr. REYBURN. 

Pou with Mr. MILLER. 

Peters with Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts. 
PATTEN of New York with Mr. Loup. 

Moss of Indiana with Mr. OLMSTED. 
Morrison with Mr. MApDISsoN. 

MAHER with Mr. LANGLEY. 

LinpDsay with Mr. JACKSON. 

Levy with Mr. McCreary. 

Lever with Mr. Krinxarp of Nebraska. 
LAMB with Mr. HUBBARD. 

Konia with Mr. Hieeins. 

KinKEAD of New Jersey with Mr. Howe tt. 
Jones with Mr. De Forest. 

CLAYPOOL with Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. 
CARTER with Mr. MATTHEWS. 

CALLAWAY with Mr. KENNEDY. 

HAMMOND with Mr. PRINCE. 

Goutp with Mr. Henry of Connecticut. 
Dantet A. Driscott with Mr. Craco. 

Dies with Mr. Cary. 

DENVER with Mr. CAMBPBELL. 

CANTRILL with Mr. Harris. 

CARLIN with Mr. GREENE. 

CLAYTON with Mr. CRUMPACKER. 

BULKLEY with Mr. BowMAN. 

Brovussarp with Mr. BInaHaMm. 

BorHNE with Mr. BATEs. 

ANSBERRY with Mr. ANTHONY. 

ANDERSON of Ohio with Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. 
AIKEN of South Carolina with Mr. Ames. 
GoLDFOGLE with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 


Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. Burke of Penns) 


DoreMvus with Mr. GuERNSEY. 

Davis of West Virginia with Mr. Grmtett. 
Curtry with Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
McHenry with Mr. Martin of South Dakota. 
Fietps with Mr. HAwLeEy. 

CONNELL with Mr. Micuaret E. Driscorn. 
KINDRED with Mr. LENROoT. 

LATTA with Mr. MONDELL. 

GorDoN with Mr. Huenes of West Virginia. 
Murray with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 
KitTcuHIn with Mr. MADDEN. 

UNDERWOOD with Mr. DALZzELL. 

Hopson with Mr. FarrRcH 1p. 

Dupre with Mr. HANNa. 

LecakeE with Mr. McLAUGHLIN. 

ADAMSON with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 
Rouse with Mr. VREELAND. 

DIFENDERFER with Mr. LAWRENCE. 

JAMES with Mr. HAmILtTon of Michigan. 
Krier with Mr. LANGHAM, 

LITTLETON with Mr. How Lanp. 

Giass with Mr. HI. 

Pepper with Mr. Murpock. 

Ferris with Mr. DRAPER. 

Lee of Pennsylvania with Mr. McKINLEY. 
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Mr. GariacHer with Mr. FuLcer. 

Mr. Parmer with Mr. GRIEST. ; 

Mr. Brantiey with Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Unpernmt with Mr. UTrer. 

Mr. Bartiett with Mr. BUTLER. 

For the session : 

Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. ANDRUS. 

Mr. Frnvtey with Mr. OuRRrER. 

Mr. Fornes with Mr. BRaviey. 

Mr. Puso with Mr. McMorgan. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, in printing certain 
letters which I was given consent to put in the Recorp, I 
would ask unanimous consent of the House to leave out the 
names of the writers of the letters. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to hear. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order of the gentleman from 
Illinois is well taken. The House will be in order. The gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. CLark] will state his request. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will state that the House gave 
me unanimous consent to print certain letters in my remarks. 
The persons writing those letters, or some of them at least, are 
averse to having their names known, and I want to ask unani- 
mous consent to print the letters without the names. And one 
thing further. Reference is made to a Representative in Con- 
gress in the letter which I read, and I want to leave his name 
out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- | 
mous consent that in printing these letters, when extending his | 
remarks in the Rrcorp, he may leave off the names of the 
persons who wrote them and also leave out the name of the 
Member of Congress referred to. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, is it the idea of 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CrarKk] that it will be a 
good thing to print what will substantially appear as anony- 
mous letters containing statements concerning this institution, 
located right here, and which letters will undoubtedly be read 
by the inmates and employees of that institution and will un- 
doubtedly excite them? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will state, Mr. Speaker, that I 
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can print the names on some of them. They do not make any | 
request that I shall not do so. Now, in the letter that I read, | 


for instance, the writer especially asks that his name be not 
used. 

Mr. MANN. The letter the gentleman read goes into the 
RecorD as part of his remarks. Now, the gentleman himself, 
I think, very properly-—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I see the point the gentleman 
makes, and I will not publish those, with the exception of the 
one I read, without the names. But I do want to leave out 
the name of the Representative. 

Mr. MANN. Nobody objects to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


PAY DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 


Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs have instructed me to report favorably House resolution 


208, introduced by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Covrnc- | 


* gress who has never been charged with wrongdoing or. misdoiu 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send it to the desk. | 


ToN}. It is a privileged resolution, covering an inquiry. 


The gentleman from Michigan {[Mr. Swrer] calls up the follow- 
ing resolution by authority of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
which the Clerk will read, together with the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 208. 

Resolwed, That the ee of War be, and he {fs hereby, directed 
to transmit to the House of Representatives copies of all records, re- 
ports, letters, or rs of any description which 
were In or recorded any bureau or office of the War Department, or 
were in the custody of any civil or military officer or employes in any 
bureau or office of the War Department, and which relate in any way 
to charges or accusations of criminal or other misconduct on the part 
of any officer or officers of the Pay Department of the Army since Janu- 
ary 1, 1905, or which relate in any way to absence from duty since 
January 1, 1905, of amy such officer or officers against whom such 
charges or accusations have been made. . 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on the 
resolution. I would like to know if there is any way of getting 
a copy of it? 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman can get a copy of it in the docu- 
ment room. 

Mr. MANN. Just at present it would not do me any good to 
go there and get a copy of ft. I am afraid it would be passed 
before I could do so. Tho gentleman bringing up resolutions 
ought to have copies on the floor. 


| 


| 
' 


wn June 14, 1911, | 





| Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report (No. 51). 
The Clerk read as follows: 





The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred House 
resolution 208, having considered the same, report thereon with a ree 


ommendation that it be passed. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I will yield a portion of my time 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Covrneton], who is more 
familiar with the matter than I am. 

Mr. COVINGTON. I think in three or four minutes I can 
satisfy the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] in regard to 
the purport of this resolution. It simply calls upon the Secre 
tary of War to transmit to the House copies of records and 
letters and papers relating to any charges of criminal miscon 
duct or accusations of that character made against any officers 
of the Pay Corps of the Army since January 1, 1905. And | 
desire to state very frankly that it is intended to cover simply 
a period which will refer to a particular case that infor: 
tion has been obtained upon, and which is sufficiently accurate 
to warrant such transmission of records. It calls for no docu 
ments other than those ordinary papers relating to the charges 
against officials of the Pay Corps within that period. If there 
are none in the department, none will be transmitted. As a 
matter of fact, it simply asks the transmittal promptly of such 
documents as affect charges made against pay officers in the 
Army within that period, for the purpose of giving the House 
the present condition of the Pay Corps. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COVINGTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. If there should be any charges of misconduct 
on the part of any officer in the Pay Department, whether 
founded or unfounded, though it might be desirable not to 


| make those charges public in the interest both of the service 


and of good government, possibly the prosecution of the officer, 
possibly in his interest, under this resolution those charges 
would have to be published to the world. 

Does the gentleman desire to have that done and make that a 
rule, that if charges are ever presented against any official of 
the Army or the Navy, thereupon Congress shall direct that those 
charges be made public by printing in the House proceedings 
or as a House document? 

Mr. COVINGTON. I will say to the gentleman that when 
any charges are made against any officer in any department of 
this Government, which are of a criminal character, the good 
of the service is always subserved by the publicity of those 
charges. If the man be innocent, the very unsubstantial nature 
of the charges constitutes his best defense before the American 
people. On the other hand, the preservation of secrecy in thos 
charges may oftentimes lead to abuses, even in the best admin 
istered of administrative departments. I can see no reaso 
why charges of a criminal nature should not under all cir 
cumstances be given publicity. If those charged with crime i 
the civil walks of life have indictments against them, althous 
they subsequently may have acquittals at the bar of just 
nevertheless, my good friend the gentleman from Lllinois kno. 
that publicity comes to them. Acquittai is their justific 
and certainly no injury can be done a man simply becai 
happens to be in the military branch of the service, by 
publication of charges of criminality which have been lod 
against him. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if there is any Member of (| 


he is a strange Member of Congress. 
He is a new Member. [Lau: 
ter. ] 

Mr. MANN. 


He is not worth much. Now, the question 


| whether, if such charges are made, we are to publish them w 


the sanction of the House in all cases. I can readily und: 
stand, and I think everybody here can understand, that 
might be charges or evidence in the War Department whi 
is not advisable or desirable to make public; either, on the 
| side, in the interest of the Government, or, on the ot! 
in the interest of the person. I have no doubt that ma 
charges are made, but this would require that all paper 
relate to any kind of charges shall be sent to Congres 
automatically, they will be published as House document 
Mr. COVINGTON. I apprehend that certainly with 
short period of six years the pay corps of the Army of 
United States has not degenerated to such an extent t! 
transmission of charges of criminal misconduct against 
cers would constitute a very voluminous document. If i! 
then it is time that some radical reorganization should take 
place in that corps. 
Mr. MANN. This does not have to be criminal misconduct at 
all. But, even if it were, a resolution of this sort becomes 
a precedent for action. As far as we are informed, there is no 
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more reason for making this request about the pay corps than 
there is about every other eflicial of the Government. You 
might as well introduce a resolution requiring that all heads 
of departments should transmit to Congress all charges, and all 
papers or documents relating thereto, against any official of 
the Government in that department, and have them published 
by the House as a House document. If the gentleman has 
something on his mind, if he knows of information that he 
desires to obtain, why does he not prepare a resolution asking 
for information on that subject? If he has nothing—— 

Mr. COVINGTON. I will state frankly to the gentleman that 


I have or I certainly would not prepare a resolution of this 
sort. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. 
The SPEAKER. 
CovINGTON] yield? 

Mr. COVINGTON. I do. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I simply want to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois in the time of the gentleman from Maryland if this 
resolution is comprehensive enough to get such information, if 
it exists? 

The gentleman says, “If he knows of any instance or has 
heard of any instance, why does he not specifically ask for 
them?” That was substantially the question, was it not? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I ask the gentleman from Illinois if the 
resolution is not sufficiently comprehensive to cover the infor- 
mation? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; I think it is. Under this resolution we 
would get a copy of every charge made by anybody at any time 
in the last six years. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, this resolution merely refers 
to papers in any way related to any charges or accusations of 
a criminal nature against any officers in the Pay Corps of the 
Army since 1905. There are not many instances of that, I think, 
as the gentleman from Maryland has said. There are very few, 

.I fancy; and if such papers exist, I doubt if the War Depart- 
ment would be put to any serious inconvenience in finding and 
transmitting such documents. 

Mr. MANN. Let me suggest—because I fear the gentleman 
has not as carefully examined the resolution as he usually 
examines resolutions—that the resolution provides for the 
transmission of— 
copies of all records, reports, letters, or papers of any description— 

That relate to any charges of criminal er other misconduct, 
and so forth, or that— 
relate in any way to absence from duty since January 1, 1905— 

And so forth. Every order permitting a man to be fur- 
loughed under this would have to be sent back to the House. 
Every excuse that has been given, although it might be good 
and it might not be desirable that it should be made public, 
would have to be sent back to the House and published under 
this resolution. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Stay- 
DEN] think that would be a good thing to adopt, as here pro- 
posed, with reference to all the officials of the Army? 

Mr. COVINGTON. If the gentleman from Texas will permit 
me, I will say to the gentleman that this resolution applies only 
to leaves of absence. If he will notice the language, he will 
see that it is limited to those in the service who have been 
guilty of criminal misconduct, and it will not require the 
production of the furloughs of officers of the Army in general. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman is mistaken. Any absence 
without leave—in that respect I probably was mistaken—is 
misconduct; and then the resolution requires all papers in re- 
lation to any absence to be published, whatever the excuse 
may have been, no matter whether the excuse may have been 
found good by the War Department. Possibly this will not affect 
anything in the Pay Department, but a similar resolution, if 
this one is passed for the Pay Department, should be passed 
for any other department of the Government if the gentleman 
presents a resolution like this. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COVINGTON. I yield first, Mr. Speaker, to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I would like to ask if it is the purpose to re 
quire the War Department to send papers to Congress in these 
eases where charges have been preferred and the officer has 
been court-martialed and Gismissed from the service? 

Mr. COVINGTON. No; certainly not. 

Mr. WEEKS. Would not the resolution cover such cases as 
that? And if that is true. would not that comprehend a large 
amount of documents and testimony? 





Mr. Speaker 
Does the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 





a 


| charges affecting the War Department. 


Mr. COVINGTON. I take it that an officer who has been 
court-martialed and dismissed is no longer an officer in the 
service. 

Mr. MANN. That does not make any difference. 
cover that. 

Mr. WEEKS. It did not seem to me, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. COVINGTON. The resolution restricts it to officers who 
are in the service at the present time—— 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. It says: “ Since January 1, 1905——- 

Mr. COVINGTON. Against whom accusation has been made. 

Mr. WEEKS. A criminal accusation would be made, and the 
man would be court-martialed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. ‘The resolution says: 

Charges or accusations of criminal or other misconduct on the part of 
any officer or officers of the Pay Department of the Army since January 
1, 1905, or which relate in any way to absence from duty since January 
1, 1905, of any such officer or officers against whom such charges or 
accusations have been made. 

Does the gentleman mean by that an accusation of absence 
without leave? 

Mr. COVINGTON. I will say to the gentleman 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Suppose a man had been absent and 
sick, and was able to explain it satisfactorily. Does the gentle- 
man want to get a full record of that? 

Mr. COVINGTON. No. It refers only to officers against 
whom charges of other character have been made. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman’s resolution is not spe- 
cific in that respect. 

Mr. COVINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
that I have no desire—— 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COVINGTON. I will state that I have no desire to cause 
a dragnet to be thrown out to bring to the House all sorts of 
I have no desire to 
cast a stigma on the Army of the United States or any of its 
departments. I take it the War Department will use due dis- 
crimination as to what in its judgment comes within the pur- 
view of the resolution. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think if the gentleman from Maryland will 
read the resolution he will find that any charges of misconduct 
preferred against any officer was when he was an officer of the 
Army. ‘These are preferred when they are officers in the Army. 
As the gentleman from Nebraska suggested, there may be hun- 
dreds of pages of testimony taken in the case of an officer where 
he has been dismissed. When the charges were made he was 
an officer in the Army, and under this resolution I submit that 
it would be necessary to furnish copies of those papers. 

Mr. COVINGTON. I do not agree with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. COVINGTON. I will yield to the gentleman from [1!i- 
nois. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman, in the beginning of the reso- 
lution, calls for copies of all records, reports, letters, or papers 
of any description which, on June 14, 1911, were in or recorded 
in any bureau or office of the War Department, or were in 
the custody of any civil or military officer or employee. I want 
to submit to the gentleman if he does not think those words, 
“or in the custody of any civil or military officer or em- 
ployee,” should be stricken out. That is pretty broad—in the 
custody of a clerk or messenger, it may be. 

Mr. COVINGTON. It relates to the charges, 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely, but that calls for something more 
than that which is of record. What is custody? I suppose an 
employee had a letter in his pocket 

Mr. COVINGTON. Oh, I take it not. 

Mr. CANNON. After all, what is the necessity of those 
words? 

Mr. COVINGTON. The legal construction of the words I 
think the gentleman from Illinois will recognize as meaning 
simply those papers which are either in the actual physical 
custody of the War Department in the sense that they are 
in the files, or those papers in the physical custody of the em- 
ployee. The gentleman recognizes that many documents are re- 
corded and many others are not. Letters are filed or are letter- 
press copies. In all departments there are papers merely filed 
in pigeonholes; many others are only in the physical custody. 

Mr. CANNON. After all, if they are on file they are a part 
of the record. It seems to me that those words would lead 
to confusion. 

Mr. COVINGTON. I have no objection to modifying the 
language so that it shall cover only charges of criminal mis- 
conduct against those officers now in the Pay Department of the 
Army, in order to meet the objection of the gentleman from 


It would 
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Massachusetts. I am perfectly willing to restrict it within such 
limits as will bring the real information to this House that it 
ought in reason to have. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the objection, if the gentleman is 
advised, if this resolution is made to cover the alleged miscon- 
duct of any one officer, to calling directly for the information 
which is desired? 

Mr. COVINGTON. I will state frankly that I had a reason 
that I do not at this time want to disclose why it is not advisa- 
ble to call directly for the information. But I am perfectly will- 
ing that this language shall be made to cover only those officers 
of that particular department now in the actual service, as 
suggested by my friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Maryland yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COVINGTON. I do. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts made the exact point that I wanted to make, but I want 
to ask the gentleman from Maryland if he would be willing to 
strike out the words “other misconduct”? I suggest that for 
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the reason—I do not know what offense the gentleman is aim- 


ing at—but if a paymaster of the most exemplary character, 
unblemished record, should have five or six years ago be- 
come intoxicated, never before or since, it would require the 
publication of that fact to the world. It would be purely useless 
for any purpose and harmful only for every purpose. 
inal misconduct involves, of course, something that is worth 
while to investigate. 

Mr. COVINGILON. I will state very frankly to the gentleman 
that I recognize that difficulty. I do appreciate just what the 
gentleman from Illinois has stated, that there might possibly 
be transmitted information that would not amount to such mis- 
conduct as to subject the officer to dismissal, but, on the other 
hand, there is, as the gentleman well knows, a difference be- 
tween that grave misconduct which would subject an officer 
to court-martial and misconduct which would subject him to 
punishment in the criminal courts of the country. 

So that there is that infirmity of the English language which 
makes it difficult to reach precisely the cases that are wanted 
to be reached. I realize that difficulty, I must confess. 
men will realize that there are acts of a grave nature that 
officers of the Army may be guilty of, but which no criminal 
court could punish them for. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COVINGTON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to suggest to the gentleman that 
he can defeat and obviate all that difficulty by putting in the 
resolution the particular thing which he wants to reach or wants 
to have disclosed. That is, some particular officer or some par- 
ticular offense or some particular transaction, it seems to me, 
ought to be named in the resolution. 

Mr. COVINGTON. Oh, if the gentleman from Nebraska had 


Crim- | 


Gentle- | 


heard my statement to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Can- | 


NON ]—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I heard the statement. 

Mr. COVINGTON. I stated that I would not do that, but I 
would accept the amendment the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Weexs] very wisely suggested. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did the gentleman disclose to the committee 
the evidence he has? 

Mr. COVINGTON. 
mittee, 

Mr. NORRIS. So that the committee understood the nature 
of the accusation? 

Mr. COVINGTON. Absolutely. I disclosed to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and stated to them—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Would the disclosure or the proper identifica- 
tion of the official or the offense in the resolution meet the 
purpose of the resolution? 

Mr. COVINGTON. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that would be the only excuse, the 
only reason, why it should not be done, because the gentleman 
must admit that—— 

Mr. COVINGTON. Iam not sure whether it would or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. The gentleman must admit that in making 
this kind of a charge to the people who must pass upon it he 
should offer some definite matter. 

Mr. COVINGTON. I will assume the responsibility for stat- 
ing that when that resolution gets to the chief of the Pay De- 
partment of the Army he will be able to transmit with suffi- 
cient accuracy the information that is wanted, when it is lim- 
ited as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] has 
suggested. 


The gentleman did disclose to the com- 
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Mr. NORRIS. I have never before in my brief experience 
at least I can not call it to recollection now—known of an in- 
stance where the House has passed a resolution that was re 
ported simply on the statement of a Member that he does not 
want to disclose the real object and purpose of the res: 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COVINGTON. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Your inquiry is limited to accu is 
of a criminal nature. 

Mr. COVINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. No; it is not limited to that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Then you follow that with the vague 
expression, “Or other misconduct.” What do you mean by 
“other misconduct?” What do you want to inquire into? 

Mr. COVINGTON. I just stated to the gentleman from W 
consin [Mr. Cooper] that in the military service there may be 
serious derelictions of duty, derelictions of duty which, if th 
War Department had not recognized them, should subject it to 
criticism. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Surely. 

Mr. COVINGTON. Now, those derelictions of duty may be 
of a serious character, but they may be not such as would wat 
rant punishment in the criminal courts of the land. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Are they of such importance that a 
vast record ought to be brought from the War Department from 
1905 for investigation ? 

Mr. COVINGTON. How many instances does the gentleman 
suppose in the Pay Corps of the Army there have been in tli 
last six years where records of moral! s, even if you 
put the language that broad, have taken place? I hope not 
more than one or two. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 
misconduct,” 
will say. 

Mr. COVINGTON. 


ul 


iT 





shortcoming 


The gentleman would include in “ other 
the mere fact that an officer had been absent, we 


It does not say so. 


Mr. RICHARDSON, The resolution, at its conclusion, s 
And which relates in any way to charges or accusations of crimin 
other misconduct on the part of any oflicer or officers, et: 


Mr. COVINGTON. It only provides for those instances where 
the officers have been guilty of misconduct and have also be 
treated most courteously and considerately by being given lo 
leaves of absence. It refers only to those officers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield again? I would like 
to suggest to the gentleman that if he has fear that the publien 
tion at the present time of the information that he bases his 
belief on that this resolution ought to pass is of such a nature 
that it would defeat the purposes of the resolution, that the 
House should perhaps go into executive session and 

Mr. COVINGTON. Oh, I would not ask that. 

Mr. NORRIS. The gentleman, on the other hand, ought 
it seems to me, expect the House to pass a resolution here to 
establish a precedent of taking official 
where the person who gives the information refuses to d 
what is the object of the resolution or its purposs Now, 
were just a simple thing, if the gentleman will permit 1 
moment, if it were just one item, one person, one offense, o 


action on a state 


| year or one month, it would be a different proposition, b 


covers six years, and the words “ other misconduct,” it 
me, would bring here, if the resolution were com 
literally, every complaint, every reprimand or corr 


was ever made in the Pay Department of the Army f 


| six years against any person or any officer or any offi 

I ‘do not know how many there would be, but doe ot the 
gentleman think something of that kind occurs da 
| little correction that nobody cares anything about? ‘J 
| lution. if it were complied with, would bring that all 
and we are to do all that without having any eviden g 
closed here, either on the floor or from the report of the 
mittee, that there has been any misconduct of any per 
seems to me it is asking us to do more than the gent! 
onght to expect us to do; besides it would be a danger i 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


precedent. 
Mr. COVINGTON. 


that we vote a great many time n this House on fait] M 
Speaker, I have made all the explanation I care to make about 
this, and I shall now state that I will accept the addition of the 
proviso attached to the resolution suggested by the gent! ’ 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks]. It reads: 

Provided, That this resolut! ill ly pply to tl 
are at the present time commissioned officers in the A 

The SPEAKER. That would have to be put in the shay t 


an amendment. 
has the floor. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask if the ge 
from Michigan will yield a few minutes to me? 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 


nee mar 


‘a 
? 
5 
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Mr. SWEET. I will. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman from 
Michigan yield to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. SWEET. Five minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. That will be ample. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California ts recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan when this resolution was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. SWEET. This morning. 

Mr. KAHN. Was there a meeting of this committee this 
morning? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. I received no notice whatever of that meeting. 

Mr. HAY. Well, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
I will state that the committee was called by the chairman 
and notices were issued, and a very special effort was made to 
get the gentleman from California, who was phoned at his 
office at least three times. 

Mr. KAHN. I was not at my office, and my mail is sent to 
my hotel the first thing in the morning. There was no notice 
of this meeting in my mail. 

Mr. HAY. Well, I do not suppose the gentleman means to 
say that no notice of this meeting was given. 

Mr. KAHN. No; I do not. I simply say that notice of this 
meeting has not reached me. We have had no meeting of the 
committee for several days, and therefore when I did not 
receive a notice of the meeting I did not know the meeting was 
to be had. But there is no desire on my part at any time to 
oppose a resolution for a proper inquiry. I have no desire to 
Shield or protect any officer charged with any criminal offense. 
This resolution, as has been stated several times on this side, 
is exceedingly broad. It is a sort of a dragnet resolution to 
take in everything and everybody. The gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Covineron] is rather disingenuous. He says that 
things should not be covered up; if men have charges brought 
against them, even though those charges be proved false, they 
should not be put away in the files of the War Department and 
allowed to stay there. 

He thinks the country has a right to know something about 
the charges. Now, the gentleman ought to be equally frank 
with this House. He ought not to cover up anything. He ought 
to say frankly to the House that there is such and such a charge 
pending against such and such an officer, and that he wants 
the papers in that case, and then we would procure the papers 
for him. But to go out in the broad way contemplated by the 
resolution and try to bring out charges that may have amounted 
to nothing and have them spread before the country seems to 
me entirely improper, and I hope the resolution, on that ac- 
count, will not pass. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Sweet] yield to me for five minutes? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I am rather surprised at the aiti- 
tude taken by the gentlemen on the other side. Resolutions of 
this character have been passed time and time again in this 
House, and if there are any charges against any officer of the 
Pay Department of a criminal nature or any misconduct of so 
grave a character that it merits the investigation of this House, 
what objection is there to this resolution, calling upon the 
Secretary of War for information? Why this anxiety to 
defeat a very ordinary and customary resolution? 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. During my 14 years of service in the House I 
have never seen a resolution of inquiry offered which was so 
broad as this one, I think. Does the gentleman recall any? 

Mr. HAY. I do not know that I can point out any specific 
resolution that has been offered during my time of service here, 
but I do know that resolutions of inquiry as bread as this are 
and have been constantly before this House, and have been 
passed by the House. This is not such a broad resolution. 
How many officers are in the Pay Department of the War 
Department? Not over 100. And there is no doubt about 
the fact that if this resolution is passed no man is going to be 
injured by it who ought not to be injured. I venture to say 
that there is not an officer in the Pay Department who would 
be opposed to the passage of this resolution on the ground that 
there might be some charges pending in the War Department 
against him. If charges are pending against him, what ebjec- 
tion is there te the country knowing what charges are pending? 
When has it become the rule that these charges, if such there 
be, are to be buried in the pigeonholes of the War Department? 
If charges are of such a character as to call for a court martial, 


those charges are made public; and if some man, through the 
favoritism of high officials in this Government, has been able 
to escape justice, has been guilty of crime and misconduct, is 
it for this House to cover that up? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Jounson of Kentucky). 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the gentleman what objection 
can there possibly be to putting into this resolution—like, [ 
think, is the universal custom—the specific, particular case you 
want to get the evidence on? 

Mr. HAY. Can the gentleman specify any resolution where 
that has been done? 

Mr. NORRIS. I never knew a resolution where it has not 
been done. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman specify a resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not recall now, but if the gentleman wil! 
cite me to a case of any resolution of inquiry, that will be an 
instance of it. I do not believe there has been an exception in 
all the time I have been here. 

Mr. HAY. I do not believe there has been any resolution of 
this character where the individual has been named; and if the 
gentleman can cite me such a resolution, I would be glad if he 
would do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. You can get every resolution of inquiry that 
ever was passed, and you will get an illustration in every one 
of them. 

Now, I want to ask the gentleman another question. Does 
not the gentleman think that the werds “or other misconduct " 
will include even a reprimand or disagreement between officials 
as to whether some official had done something that technical! 
was wrong? I am not objecting to getting the information, bu! 
it seems to me it involves almost an infinite amount of work, 
and unnecessary work on unnecessary subjects. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman seems to think that the officers of 
the Pay Department are constantly guilty of misconduct, and 
that there are large and numerous records in the Pay Depart- 
ment showing that. It is not the case at all. The officers of 
the Pay Department, like the officers of the Army generally, : 
a class, are not guilty of misconduct. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume that is true; but this covers six 
years, and with the words “other misconduct,” if an officia! 
has done anything—it does not make any difference what- 
some other official that was not right, or that was even claime:| 
to be wrong, it would be included in this resolution. I take 
the gentleman does not want to do that. 

The SPEAKDR pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. HAY. Nor does the resolution assume anything of ile 
kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the use, then, of including these words, 
“other misconduct”? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes more to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Virginia is extended two minutes. 

Mr. HAY. I simply wanted to say, in answer to the gentl 
man from Nebraska, that this resolution does not eontemp!a 
that there shall be returned to the House the records of ever 
officer in the Pay Department as to whom there may be so! 
suggestion that he has been guilty of negligence or something 
of that kind. 

It contemplates misconduct, and “misconduct” is no u 
certain word. It has a clear and distinct meaning, and it seems 
to me very strange that gentlemen on the other side shou)! 
undertake to oppose this resolution. 

What objection can there be to having the criminal acti 
and the misconduct of officers of the Pay Department or aby 
other department shown to this House and to the country’? [ 
hope the resolution will pass; and if the gentleman from Mas=:- 
chusetts insists upon his amendment—which I de not think 
helps it at all, because when the resolution says “ officers of ilo 
Pay Department” it means, of course, these who are now |) 
the Pay Department—but if he desires to have that ameni- 
ment adopted, I hope the gentleman from Michigan in charge 
of the resolution will accept the amendment, and that we can 
now have a vote. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, perhaps enough has already been 
said on this question, but I want simply to remark that 
although I can not approach this subject, and did not in the 
committee approach it, from the standpoint of long experience 
in this body as a Representative in this House, I felt that the 
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resolution was in the direction of obtaining for this body in- 
formation which we are entitled to have and which the people 
want us to have. 

It does not seem to me that the resolution is open to the 
objections suggested. When the House under that resolution 
makes its demand on the War Department, I doubt if there 
will be any tendency on the part of the War Department to 
extend the language of the resolution so as to make it come 
down, as the gentlemen seem to fear, to matters of trivial con- 
sequence. On the other hand, if there is any straining of the 
language used in this resolution, it is more likely to be in the 
opposite direction. 

I feel that the people of the country, from the investigations 
that have already been made, are in a temper where they 
would prefer to have every department, especially where accu- 
sations are suggested, investigated by this body, and I feel that 
the resolution which has been offered here by the gentleman 
from Maryland is one that all the Members, regardless of 
politics, ought to vote for, and one that every honest officer in 
the Army ought to be glad to have considered. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman from Virginia asked for one 
reason why this should be denied. I have one. It may not be 
important, but it was stated that there were a hundred men 
in the Pay Corps of the War Department. I do not know any 


of them. This resolution covers a period of six years. It isa 
charge against one man or a hundred men; I do not know 


which. Perhaps the majority of the Members of this House 
do not know. If an order like this be made, it will stand for 
an indefinite time as an implied charge against every man in 
that corps, because it does not fix the period of time in which 
this demand may be made. This will go to the public, and the 
publie will understand that it means this paymaster or any one 
of 99 others in that department, and so it seems to me that it 
ought to be limited and a straightforward statement should be 
made as to whom it is directed against. If there are papers 
there against any man, let us know it and let the public know 
it, in order that direct action may be taken and no implied 
charge of dishonesty may stand for an indefinite time against 
a large majority of that department, upon whom this resolu- 
tion, if passed, will cast a shadow for an indefinite time. 

Your resolution does not say within what time this may be 
transmitted, and the public will wait for an indefinite time to 
find out who are the men who have charges against them and 
who have not. It amounts to an aspersion against more than | 
one—against practically everyone in that whole department of 
the service. 

Mr. HELM. 
moment? 

Mr. SWEET. For a question? 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield for a statement of 
about two minutes? 

Mr. SWEET. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, this resolution seems to me to have 
developed the kind of situation which led to the adoption by the 
House of that rule which resulted in the appointment of the sev- 
eral standing committees on the investigations of the different 
departments of the Government. The Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the War Department has jurisdiction 

Mr. SWEET. I call the attentiom of the gentleman to the fact 
that this involves no expenditure whatever. 

Mr. HELM. This committee is not limited only to expendi- 
tures in that department, but, among other subjects, to the, 
proper application of public moneys by officers in the Army—the 
accountability of officers in the Army; so that it seems to me | 
that, instead of passing this resolution in its present form, if 
anyone possesses any information touching the misconduct of 
any officer in the Army, and it appears that this resolution 
touches more immediately upon the Pay Department of the 
Army, this committee, which is now actively at work, is the 
proper committee to deal with this matter instead of putting 
out this dragnet, as it has been deemed proper to term it. And I 
desire to say that it is not my purpose in rising to shield or 
defend any man, but more for the purpose of directing the 
attention of the House to the fact that the proper committee to 
handle such matter is the Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department, which has been vested with the authority to 
perform just such work as this resolution calls for. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the remarks of the 
gentleman I should like to say that the committees to which 
he refers have been appointed for the purpose of investigating 
the expenditure of moneys appropriated by this body for the 
support of the various departments. Now, if, as a result of 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a | 
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accusations of a criminal character, it should appear that some 
Officer in the pay department had been guilty of that kind of 
misconduct relating to meney, the committees investigating 
expenditures in the various departments would not have juris- 
diction of that. Therefore the Committee on Military Affairs, 
after giving the matter full consideration, and after 


sending 

out the proper notices, in an effort to get a full attendance, 
have unanimously reported in favor of the adoption of this 
| resolution. We believe it will result in good. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SWEET. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand it, the committee, which 1 
gentleman says gave this matter full consideration, had ! 
mind some one particular case, did it not? The matter was 


explained to the committee, as I understand it. 
Mr. SWEET. It was not necessarily ited to one case. 
Mr. NORRIS. Was there more than one? 


Vs 
liy 
silt 


Mr. SWEET. It was not necessarily limited to one case 
Mr. NORRIS. Was there evidence before the committce of 
misconduct applying generally to this department of the 


service? 
Mr. SWEET. We 
more than one case. 
Mr. NORRIS. Was there any reason why, under i 
dence given before the committee, a resolution could not be so 


have reason to believe that it embraces 


the e 


drawn as to apply to the particular cases concerning which 
information is desired? 

Mr. SWEET. We SO considered : Ve =. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then why was the resolution drawn in this 
form? 

Mr. SWEET. I now demand the previous question, Mr. 
Speaker. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
demands the previous question. 
The question being taken, the 


The gentleman from Michigan 


» previous question was orderes 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is upon ag! 
ing to the resolution- 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from I 


Mr. MANN. Is there not an amendment? 

Mr. SWEET. It has not been offered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no amendment pending, 

Mr. WEEKS. I have an amendment which I wish to offer. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Covinaron] 
| said he would offer it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. He said he was willing to 


| offer it, but it has not been offered. 


Mr. SWEET. It was not offered at the proper time, and it is 
| too late to offer it. 

Mr. HAY. I ask unanimous consent that the amend) otf 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] may be 

| sidered as pending and as coming under the order for the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unanimous consent is asked 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman fro: 1- 
setts may be considered as having been offered in 1 v 
considered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Reserving the right to object to that, I to 
ask the gentleman whether he would be willing to allow 5 
10 minutes’ debate on that amendment? 

Mr. HAY. I would not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The que stion is on agreeing to 


the resolution. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded, by Mr. 
MANN) there were—ayes 55, noes 29, 
So the resolution was agreed to. 
NATIONAL BUDGET. 
Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimons 
consent of the House to print in the Recorp some remay 


made by me at a meeting of the Accountants of America, held 
recently in Washington, on the subject of a National Budget 
I do not feel like taking the time of the House to deliver ly 
these remarks, but I would like to have them brought t 
attention of the membership of the House. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not object, although I think perhay 3 I 
ought to and require the gentleman to deliver them in the 
House, because I think it would be of value to the Members 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
quest of the gentleman from 
The Chair hears none. 


‘ 


‘ t 
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Is there objection to the re- 
Kentucky? [After pause. ] 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 

“Mr. Smertey: Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I once said 
that in the House of Representatives a little law went further 
than in any other place on earth, and, being a lawyer, felt that 
I could so testify. Perhaps, in one sense, a little of any 
knowledge goes a long way there. At least, a man is not 
always called to immediate account, because we have much of 
speech making that does not affect legislation. But appearing 
to-day before a society of experts, particularly when I am in- 
troduced as one in accord with the views of those experts, I 
have some timidity and trepidation, even though speaking has 
been somewhat my lot for several years past. 

“TY have, unfortunately, a subject much too big for anyone 
to cover in a single address. I am not going to talk to you 
about budgets generally, but rather narrow my subject to the 
legislative side of budgets as it applies to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 

“Government is a matter of evolution, and probably the 
cause of more failures to reform methods of doing business in 
government—city, State, or National—is the fact that the man 
proposing the reform faces it from the outside rather than 
from the inside. Governments, like men, are always narrowed 
and restricted by habits—personal habits, if I may be par- 
doned for such a use of the word—habits that restrict their 
activity and their initiative just as it does every single indi- 
vidual; and when you undertake, without regard to those 
habits, to put upon a government any new method, the inevit- 
able result is a failure. I remember talking just a couple of 
days ago to a gentleman of wide experience with our Govern- 
ment, and he recalled to my mind the very great expense that 
was incurred by the Government in undertaking a reform in 
the Public Printing Office, a reform that, on paper, ought to 
have worked splendidly, and yet the result of which was the 
expenditure of about $100,000 and now the daily discarding 
of the method that had been superimposed upon that establish- 
ment, simply because the mena who undertook it had no real 
knowledge of the life history of that institution and the evolu- 
tion of it. Therefore, their methods were not adaptable and 
could not be successful, 

“T have never known a fundamental change proposed in the 
procedure of the Congress of the United States that ever was 
adopted permanently or that during its short trial proved suc- 
cessful. You constantly hear reference to the English method 
of doing things, or the French method. In the recent debate 
during the contest over the power of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives constant allusion was made to the fact that 
the English speaker was simply a presiding officer, and that the 
American Speaker should be made into simply a presiding 
officer. Now, that may be theoretically an ideal system, and 
yet one of the characteristics of American political life from 
the very inception of this Government has been that the 
speakers of legislative bodies have been leaders of the dominant 
party in control of legislation of the House, and to ignore 
that fact and to undertake to abolish it overnight was to 
ignore the life history of American governmental development. 

“Before I touch directly on the question that I want to 
present to you of proposed reform I want to deal just for a 
moment with what might be called the executive side of the 
American budget. And even before I touch on that let me 
suggest this curious fact to you: In American political life 
everywhere, except in the Congress of the United States, there 
is a marked tendency toward concentration of power, with 
corresponding responsibility. For instance, you gentlemen who 
deal largely with city government know the tremendous strides 
that have been made toward the commission form of govern- 
ment; and where even the commission form of government has 
not been taken up, the mayor of the city has been given 
supreme power over the boards, power over appointments, 
power of removal; and, given this large power, he is held 
to a direct responsibility, the reason for it being that the people 
have neither the time, the inclination, nor, in a sense, the 
technical knowledge to enable them to follow details, but are 
looking to general results. And so they have insisted on giving 
to one or a limited number of men full power, and making them 
responsible. And yet the fight that has just taken place in 
the House of Representatives was a fight not to concentrate 
power and make responsibility as a result of it, but was to 
deprive the Speaker of power and diffuse that power among the 
Members generally. It is a rather curious fact that with that 
marked tendency everywhere else, in the House of Representa- 
tives there should have come the demand that power should 
be taken from the Speaker and given to the membership gen- 
erally. How far that has been a wise change, time alone can 
tell. I have never been one of those who believed that you 
necessarily reformed a system by changing the method of 


selecting the men who were to administer it; and the refor 
that took place in the House of Representatives by taki 
from the Speaker the power of appointing committees 
giving it to a committee on committees did not, to my mind, 
reach the real evil, which was not the power in one man | 
appoint committees, but the power in the committees after 
appointment to stifle and control legislation in that body. 
And the remedy, in my judgment, lay in changing the power 
of the committees rather than changing the authority fro 
which they sprang. 

“Now, in regard to the executive side of the budget. Of 
course, you gentlemen are familiar with the fact that Ameri: 
differs very much in its political arrangement from the Eng]i 
Government, and, indeed, from most of the European Govern 
ments. The theory of the makers of the Constitution was 
separation of the executive, legislative, and judicial depar 
ments—a separation that has continued and must continue 
without a radical fundamental change in our Constitution. 
That makes impossible of consideration, or at least unnecessary) 
of consideration, the many propositions that are presented « 
budgets in countries where the ministry is the government an 
where they present the budget in the iegislature and thei 
failure to successfully carry it through means a change « 
party or an appeal to the people. Here the Executive presents 
a budget that may come to a majority in a Congress that 
friendly, or may come to a majority that is hostile; and ther 
fore it is impossible to bring about that same degree of re 
sponsibility to the makers of the budget that they have in Eng 
land and in some other countries. We have provided by law 
that the Secretary of the Treasury shall receive from the other 
heads of the departments the estimates for the ensuing fisc: 
year, these estimates to be submitted to him by the 15th « 
October, and by him submitted to Congress upon its opening 
in December of each year. It is made his duty to assemble 
them and to present them to the Congress in the form that hag 
been usual in presentation of the estimates of the various dd 
partments. And if they are submitted to him in a form other 
than that in which they have heretofore been submitted, it ir 
his duty to put them in the proper form, leaving to a footnote 
any suggested change in form. Within the last two years we 
have required of him also that he should estimate the revenues 
for the ensuing year and the probable appropriations necessary 
for the maintenance of the Government; and if it was found that 
the appropriations should exceed the estimated revenues, then 
he should certify that fact to the President of the United States, 
that the President, in communicating to Congress, might inforn 
it how the appropriation could either be curtailed or the revenue 
increased. That change, brought about by a provision put upon 
one of the supply bills, has worked very well recently. But 
it does not, to my mind, go as far as it should. The President 
has shown a very commendable zeal in trying to cut dow 
the estimates that are annually submitted to Congress, and le 
has undertaken to carefully examine the estimates of the y: 
rious departments and has reported to Congress, through the 
Secretary of the Treasury, very large reductions in estimat 
over those originally submitted. 

“But, to my mind, what ought to be done is to require that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall revise the estimates of every 
other department of the Government. It is unnecessary to state 
to you gentlemen, who are so familiar with the subject, tha 
the estimates come from the various members of the Cabinet 
from the Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, the Pos 
master General, the Department of Justice, and so on. AS i 
is now, there is no member of the Cabinet who has any power 
of revision over the estimates that are submitted by other 
members of the Cabinet. The Secretary of the Treasury in 
this regard is simply no more than a clerk to gather together 
and present in book form to the Congress these various es|i 
mates. John Sherman, one of the very greatest of the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury that this country ever had, undertook 
to get the power to supervise the estimates of the other mem 
bers of the Cabinet. But naturally everyone of the other Secre- 
taries objected to having a veto power given to anyone else 
over the budget that he presented. And so the matter failed. 
But Congress could well afford to give to one member of the 
Cabinet not only the power but to make it his duty to revise 
these estimates. And the reason of that would be this: You 
would then compel a certain consideration by, the executive 
department of the budget as a whole. There is a tendency for 
each Secretary to consider the needs of his department only: 
and not unusually the sum total of the estimates to be submitted 
is found not by any consideration of the Government’s power 
to raise revenue, not by any consideration of the relative merits 
of this department’s demands as against that department’s de- 
mands, but simply by the opinion that the head of each depart- 
ment has of its needs and then a sum in addition. And sol 
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believe that one of the reforms that should be had and that 
ould be had without in any way changing the present form of 


covernment would be to empower and direct the Secretary of the | 


Treasury to revise the estimates. Of course we can not re- 
guire the President. We cau simply do as we did in this 
stance that I speak of, require the Secretary to communi- 
ate to the President that the President may, im turn, inform 
Congress. But the fatal mistake in the provision ted was 
that it required the Secretary of the Treasury only io inform 
President when he fou nd the estimated revenues to be less 
than the estimated apprepriations for the ensuing year. Now, 
he reason for it exists just as much in a case where the reve 
of the country may be sufficient to meet the ordinary ex- 
nses as it does where we are likely to have a deficit in the 
enues. And uniess the duty is imp sed upon him you will 
have other than through the initiative of some Executive 
lesirous of bringing abeut reform that supervision and con- 
sideration of the different items that go to make up the budget. 
We have in other particulars followed what seems to be a very 
good plan. The beginning of the fiscal year is near enough to 





the thme when the estimates are submitted and near enough | 
the period at which those estimates are likely to have been | 
acted into law to bring about as much accuracy as pessible | 


1 dealing with the future. In that particular I think that the 
American system is all that it should be. We have also passed 
very stringent laws in regard to the creation of deficits, and 
have dene much to require the keeping within the year of the 
expenses of the departments and net to permit the borrowing 
from a future year for the expenses of a current year, so as to 
enable the Government and the legislative branch ef it to know 

vithout serious difficulty what the appropriations for a par- 
ticular year happen to be. 

“And now, with that very cursory and loose statement as to 
the executive side of the budget, I desire to talk te you of the 
House of Representatives relative to the preparation and con- 
sideration ef a budget. 

“Dp until the Civil War the Committee on Ways and Means 
had jurisdiction over both the levying of taxes and the appro- 
priation of the revenues. It very properly, from the standpoint 
of theory, had charge of those two highest functions of govern- 
ment, the levying of taxes and the spending of money raised as 
a result of the levy. But in 1865, largely om account of the 
tremendous labors that were being imposed upon that com- 
mittee, a division took place and there was created the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and given to it exclusive power over 
the appropriation bills, leaving to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee the power it now has of exclusively considering the reve- 
nue bills. In this country it has been supposed by some people 
that there was not that same need for having a central authority 
over matters of raising revenue and matters of expenditure that 
existed in other countries. To my mind that is a mistake. It 
has been true, and probably will be true for many years, that 
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the past four years, and from all indi wi ntinue to do 
so—that a Government appropriatii ( re 
should not know until it goes through t id he rious 
sums appropriated what ‘P » total is ‘ , a 


that to my mind is absolutely indefe: 

“Now, what is the aamets ? There are t ( 
we are going to turn back and give t e ¢ miit wm AS 
propriations the entire control over t 
Theoretically that might be wise 
more probability ef the Committee on : eve . 
ting control over all of the supply | t] there is of any 
other reversion to outworm conditi t 


Members of the House of Representatives a1 mpelled thi 
| political exigency into personal activity, a | nal 
the lack of which means politica xtir The res s 
that you will never get, at least not for my year 
public opinion has much changed, thet dition of sei 
the House of Representatives that you have in the Parli: 
| of Hngland, where the average member of Parli I 
attends when there is some vote or division « ry 
tance. He takes no part in the preparation « ussi { 
| the budget, but leaves to the leaders the consideration entirely 
of the budget and the other great mat ; egislation. at 
can not happen in this country. The 1 1 whe 
content simply to vote, whether jusily or unjustly, w 
condemned by his censtituents as a man lackis& in real e 
or force in the House of Representatives. The result i t 


there is a constant pressure of interest on every Member in the 


| House to have some part and some voice in, something to sa 

| Something to do with, the daily affairs of the House. Now, 
that in some ways is a good thing; in some ways it is anything 
but a good thing. That being true, you are not ing to get 
the present committees that have appropriating pewer to sur- 


Congress will levy taxes frequently for purposes and reasons | 


other than the raising of revenue. But it ought to be true that 
somewhere in a legislative body there should be some central 


authority to consider the levying of taxes and the raising of | 


revente in connection with the appropriation of moneys for the 
maintenance of the Government. Nothing is stronger evidence 
of a bad system of government than the piling up either of huge 
surpluses, that are a constant invitation to extravagance, or the 
failure to provide sufficient revenues to meet the ordinary and 


necessary expenses of the Government. And to properly prevent | 


that, there must be cooperation somewhere between that power 
that first formulates the bill to levy the taxes and that power 
that first formulates the bill disposing of the money so raised. 

But we have not only separated these two functions of raising 
revenue and of disbursing revenue, but in 1880 we took frem 
the Committee on Appropriations control over the Agriculture 
appropriation bill; and that was followed in 1885 by taking from 
them control over the appropriation bills relative to the Army, 
the Navy, Indian affairs, foreign affairs, and rivers and har- 
bors; so that to-day the Committee on Appropriations has con- 
trol of 6 out of the 14 supply bills, and you have seven or eight 


different roads to the Treasury ; and as Mr. Tawney, the former | 


chairman of the Appropriations Committee, very happily said, 
‘AS many byways as there are members of these appropriating 
committees.’ The result of that has been that there is not now 


any consideration in Congress of the apprepriations as a whole. | 


No man knows what the Sixty-second Congress will appropriate, 
or, rather, what one session of the Sixty-second Congress will 
appropriate, umtil that session has passed imto history and he 
has added up the appropriations that have been made. Now, : 
more indefensible system can hardiy be imagined, that a great 
Government appropriating, as we de, two thousand millions of 
dollars @uring the life of each Congress—at least we have for 





render that power and give it into the hands of one committee. 
Nearly every man to-day who is a member of an appropriating 
cammittee in the House, other than the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, is jealous of and fighting that Comnaittee on Appropria- 
tions, because he claims that it is constantly reaching out and 
secking to get back the old power it had of control over all ap- 
propriations. And that being true, it being to my mind impossi- 
ble from a political and practical standpoint to bring about 
again the concentration of power in the ae of one com- 
mittee, and because the detail work is now beyond the capacity 
of that one committee, I have offered an am: a nent to the rules 
of the House that I hope may have in it the seed of a reform 
we all admit ought to be brought about. 

“Jn substance it is this: That there shall be created a new 


tha hnd 


committee called, if you please, a committee on the budget, or 


on receipts and expenditures. That committee shall be com- 
posed of the chief members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
the Appropriations Committee, and the chairmen and ranking 


minority member of every other appropriating committee 
Now, what has been attempted in its person ne] 
give to the members of the Ways and Mean Committe 

the Appropriations Committee sufficient numerical strength to 
prevent the chairmen of the other ‘apecovris ting commit 
from combining and so controlling tl: : ; 
presented to Comgress, and for this reason—it follows inevit- 
ably and without regard to personnel—thlat the men who rep 
resent simply one department and appropriate for one depart 
ment, become in course of time the champions i ad of th 
crities of that department. In our system of government it is 
highly important that the legislative body should be th fitic 
of the executive body, not the unfair critic, but still, wh 
estimates are submitted to the House ti l ; ts 
House in its consideration should be free to 


was Lilet To 





the Treasury, th 

criticize, amend, reduce, and curt: : ou ¢ to 
one committee simply jurisdictio: he | 

that relates to one department it abl; 
into such relationship with the executiv: artment, 
particularly if those of the maj rity happen to belong to the 
same political party that the executive branch the Govern- 
ment represents, that they become his ‘ And $ 

find that the chairman and members of the ¢ nittee on 

tary Affairs are fighting to in ‘rease th ir dor n and power 
by increasing the power and dominion < i} Army of th 
United States. And the chairman and members of the © 

tee on Naval Affairs are doing the sume thing for the N . 
the chairman and members of the Commit Post Offies 
for post offices. And as a result, im the life of the past | 
gress, the material saving that was made over the estin 


| submitted by the various departments was made by the ¢ 


mittee on Appropriations and not by any one of the committees 
appropriating for single departments; not that the personnel 
of the Appropriations Committee is any better, any more pa 
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triotic, or any more intelligent, but through the duties that are 
imposed upon them they have to take a survey of the Govern- 
ment a8 a whole, and they do not, therefore, become the cham- 
pions, or rarely do, of any particular department. 

“The exact proposal is as follows: 


“ Resolved, That the following rule be added to the rules of the 
House, and to be known as section 6 to Rule X: 

“*Sec, 6. There shall be a Committee on Estimates and Expendi- 
tures, whose personnel shall consist of the following members: The 
chairman and three ranking majority members, and the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committees on Ways and Means and Appropriations, 
and the chairman and ranking minority member of the Committees on 
Rules, Agriculture, Foreign Affairs, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, the 
Post Office and Post Roads, Rivers and Harbors, and Indian Affairs. 
The chairman of said committee shall be selected by the members 
thereof. Said committee shall, as soon after the convening of each 
regular session of Congress as may be, report to the House the amount 
of revenue probably available for appropriation for the next fiscal year, 
and oppertion the amount to the several appropriation bills within the 
jurisdiction of the committees empowered by the rules and practice of 
the House to report appropriations from the Treasury. This report, or 
supplementary reports to meet exigencies of the public service, may 
be made on any legislative day after the reading of the Journal, and 
when agreed to by the House shall limit the totals of the appropria- 
tions reported by the several committees.’ 


“You see, I provided that the committee should be composed 
of such ranking members of the Ways and Means, which I 
believe should be represented as the committee which deals 
with the levying of taxes; the Committee on Appropriations, 
and only the chairman and ranking minority member of the 
other appropriating committees, and the Rules Committee, so 
that the personnel taken from Ways and Means and Appro- 
priations should equal the personnel taken from these other 
appropriating committees; that it is made the duty of that 
committee to submit to Congress at the beginning, or as early 
thereafter as possible, an entire budget, and to allot the various 
sums from that budget that can be appropriated for the various 
departments. In other words, if a budget of a thousand million 
dollars is brought in, that committee shall then, in presenting 
it, say that one hundred millions of this goes to the Army, 
one hundred and twenty-five millions goes to the Navy, one 


. hundred and twenty millions goes to pensions—of course, I am 


dealing loosely in figures, as you gentlemen will understand— 
and so on down. And when the report of this committee is 
adopted by the House it shall be a limitation upon the appro- 
priating power of each of the appropriating committees. 

“That, in substance, is the plan, and this is what I hope to 
accomplish by it: A real consideration by Congress and, as a 
result of that, a real consideration by the American people of 
the budget as a whole. Our work in Congress to-day is all 
sharpshooting. We spend our time in discussing the particular 
items, fighting this item or that item. Now, that is important 
work. That is work that I would not eliminate from Congress, 
but it is not the whole work, and unless you have on the part 
of Congress a consideration of the budget as a whole, you will 
neither develop men of broad statesmanship nor will you pre- 
sent to the people any real question of economy in the adminis- 
tration of the Government, or any real issue on which parties 
a to be formed and by which you can create party responsi- 

ity, 

“As it is each bill comes in reported by a particular commit- 
tes. It is examined with more or less care by the membership 
o!' the whole House, according as their particular interests may 
be in that matter, and it goes through the regular procedure, 
being first considered in the Committee of the Whole and then 
reported back to the House, then to the Senate, and from there, 
through conference and agreement of both Houses, to the Presi- 
dent, and then becomes a law. But there are not many men in 
the House who could tell you the relative size of appropriations 
for war purposes, for instance, as against peace purposes, or 
for the machinery of government itself, aside from the actual 
things it does by that machinery. And yet those are the really 
important questions. What the people of America want to 
know about are these great totals. It is absolutely impossible 
to interest 90,000,000 people in the little details of legislation. 
But if you could present to them the fact that you have had a 
growth of nearly 100 per cent in the last 16 years in your appro- 
priations, with only a corresponding growth of a little over 20 
per cent in population, you have then a big question, one worthy 
of the serious consideration of the American people. Under 
this system the majority party would bring in its budget; the 
minority party attacks that budget; the majority party makes 
its record, and at the next election goes to the country and on 
that record stands or falls. Then you have a real issue and you 
have real party responsibility. 

“ One of the reasons that you are seeing the peculiar political 
condition where insurgency is rife in both parties is because, 
with the exception of that side of the budget which deals with 
the levying of taxes, you have had no real issue on which parties 
are made, and there is nothing that the people can consider. 
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Now, while the individual legislator is important in government. 
I believe that you never get the highest results except through 
party responsibility, by party initiative, and by party criticism 
The trouble with parties that the people complain of now ya; 

ishes when you have real issues that those parties stand and 
divide on, and when the people can get genuine relief from one 
system by taking up the party that advocates a different sys 
tem. There is nothing of that kind to-day. There is not the 
slightest consideration of a budget in any true sense of th, 
word; there is no way, unless you drag it in by the heels, 
whereby a man can properly make a speech on the floor of the 
House of Representatives dealing with the entire expenditure 

of the Government of the United States, 

“Now, whether this reform can be brought about is a very 
serious question. I had hoped to present it before the organiz 
tion of the present House that I might then have had the ad 
vantage of not undertaking to curtail the power of any particu- 
lar man, because after your committees are formed, when you 
undertake a reform you are immediately confronted with the 
personal equation, and the personal equation is a very powerful! 
factor in legislation and legislative reforms. But had it been 
possible to present this plan before the House committee were 
named, then no man could necessarily have known that his 
power would be curtailed. It is still my hope that this refor 
may take place. That it will take pdace in time I have not the 
slightest doubt, because it is inconceivable that we should lo: 
continue our present method. We have been peculiarly fo: 
tunate, we have had a country so wonderfully rich, we ha 
had such unbounded resources that we could always raise reve- 
nue suflicient to satisfy even the most extravagant of part 
or the most extravagant of administrations. But with buds 
that are growing by leaps and bounds, with an annual expend 
ture of a billion dollars, we are approaching that time, if \ 
have not already reached it, when we have to consider tl 
eapacity of the Government to raise money sufficient to pay this 
tremendous sum annually. And when that question becomes 
acute, when you have to face not simply the general policy of 
tariff, or whether you will levy a tax for protection purposes 
or for revenue purposes, but when you have to consider how 
you can raise enough money to keep from having a deficit, t] 
you are going to have such a situation as will force a chan 
in the legislative procedure whereby you will have considerati 
of a budget as a whole. 

“Mr. Chairman, of necessity I have talked in a rather desul- 
tory way, and I do not know that I have covered the grou 
yet there does not occur to me right now any further suggestio: 
Summarizing my remedy, so far as it be a remedy, it is, first, 1 
make the Executive, through a single Cabinet officer, present 
budget that has been considered not only by the individual hes 
of bureaus, but has been considered in regard to the relat 
of these totals to each other; and, secondly, the creation in t 
legislative branch of a committee that in its labors will have 
consider the subject as a whole, and in its presentation to the 
House as a whole will require of it a similar consideration 

“Tf I have not made myself altogether clear and there is an) 
gentleman who would like to ask any questions, I would be ver) 
glad to answer them, because sometimes I find that interrogati 
brings about clarity of statement very much more than an 
tempt to speak without interruption. Otherwise, I beg to th 
you all for your attention.” 

THE WOOLEN SCHEDULE. 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I move that tlie 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of bill 1191), 
to reduce the duties on wool and woolen manufactures. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey moves tliat 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of tle 
bill 11019. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of tle 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Har jn tle 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties on wpol and manufactures 
of wool. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, the experience 
we have passed through to-day shows it to be true that the less 
a Member of the House knows about what is going on the more 
time he consumes. We have wasted nearly four hours in the 
discussion of two resolutions, and we have wasted those four 
hours largely because the Members had not an opportunity to 
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rm themselves about them. It may be that that is the Mr. HUGHES of New Jer 
m why the debate on the wool schedule has lasted so long. | injustice to a certain clas 
A yery distinguished gentleman, a I Member ¢ cause it gives id i 
ther body, said at one time that ther t eT) worsted manuf r is t 
e United States who understood the wool sch e, and en | great deal f ' l 
e of these gentlemen was taken sick consideration of that | market of the woo ! 
e had to be postponed. our home-grown wool. It git 
I do not think that my efforts here this afternoon are going | more ways. than one, and I] 
demonstrate that I am entitled to 7 : 
axy of statesmen who are supposed to ite 
hedule, but there are some things ab 
w. It has often s ed to me that : 
} alpl ibet to d iznate that ] i 
« the crooked Iectter of the 7 I 
ad it stands for kite a vi that } 
f this country. ‘There are in § or t 
n can fail to find if he g ubject i le . 
stand out like a sore thumb, propose to call the atten- | is left after it scoured 
ion of the House to one of rst discriminations which | his raw material | 
sts in that schedule; and I will claim for my party that, |} wool left ter it is s l 
if we have achieved no other resuli, we will have justified our- | other wool. 
selyes before the people for the time that we have spent in the Mr. SHARP. Does not tha 
yparation and discussion of this bill by wiping out that one | a+ in mv first stion. s 
crimination. nortant part. | it ] 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mcrpock] made a very d valorem‘ 
interesting speech the other day with reference to worsteds, Mr. HUGHES of Ne J 
one that showed that he had given great study to that p: breme a eesti } 
ticular item of Schedule K. He eriticized our side of th "a ar ee ; r 
House, however, because we had not put worsted cloth upon nea aad . 
the free list, and he did not give full credit to us for what we ir. Hl —_ < , 
actually did to the gentlemen who have so long been make W 
control legislation with reference to that schedule. Hirst % : d 
made somewhat of a study of that item myself, and it is an | ‘at the manutaccurer \ 
interesting subject. I doubt if I shall be able to impart even | “U" uty and the I 
the little information that I have to the memb« rship of this couple duty, 8! a 
body this afternoon, but I shall do my best 1 the foreign w* : 
Manetiet turers of woolen cloth may be divided into two | the Imanutacturer who I . 
classes, those who manufacture the soft woolen cloth and those | Product New, not « 
who manufacture rd-finished worsted cloth. I might say, | ! a S 
in passing, that the former class is usually found on this side of | Y. DEO 
the aisle and the lat on the other. The manufacturer « ceipt high tari me 
wor len cloth of tl irmer class uses first-class wo \ urer 0 us : 
I liacture ol 1 eloth uses wool of the e 1 5 
Section 366 of Schedule K of the Payne law de: el c In ¢ 
I doi or of t 
ih te of affairs, | La , , 
I can ; ItS exi 7; but the I : ” 
of that ac ct is s refully dra ‘lass wool pays, when | W°0% ~gocbemart , 
it comes into this intry wm washe ~d, a certain duty, and com- | @t abot alf what | 
ing in washed it pays double that duty. While to the ordinary | to sell baci - 
reader it would appear that ‘they were both included in pre- | PT° mich mS fF _— 
cisely the same category, yet it appears on investigation that | ™@'e! at a low r ane & 
second-class wool pays only one duty, whether it comes in | P! tL rate wich p 
washed or unwashed. worsted spinner wit 
Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gentleman | ‘"emendously by the 
there? nat about 15 ce ) 
ir. HUGHES of New Jersey. Certainly. pound on this by-product 
Mr. SHARP. Does that not arise from the fact that we have | Competitor. The | , ‘ 
a specific form of duty rather than an ad valorem? a duty of 20 its per pound 
Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. No; that has not : hing t Mr. RICHARDSO? I do ne 
do with this particular fact. It is the language of the law, | man, but I w l like to ask f 
leverly and cunningly drawn, presumably at the instance of a | very glad i sentieman } 
in who had something to be gained by legislati that | manufactured wool is in the d 8 
results in this state of affairs. You can read it over and over Mr. HUGHES of New Jet ‘ 
again, and I venture to say, if no one has called your attention Mr. RICHARDSON. What 
it, that you will never discover the joker in section 366 of | tured v ! 1 at ho 
schedule K. See how smoothly and plainly it reads: to co? in from gn countr 
The duty on wools of the first class which shall be imported washed Mr. HUGHES of New J 
hall be twice the amount of the duty to ich they wonld be sub- | enan}-j } 
ted if imported unwashed, and the duty ols of tt =i. |; TAT , ‘ 
second class which shall be imported scour: e, ete. mr, ul ‘ 
It thus leaves out of the classification entirely washed wool : 
f the second class. Now, since 1867 men have been legislating 
with reference to this schedule. This language has been there 
that time, and yet there was net ody who had sufficient i ‘ 
terest, patriotism, and knowledge all at one time to correct J 
the error. This has resulted very detrimentally to the gen we - 
men who are engaged in the manufacture of woolen goods whit ch 1] me 





pay the double duty. ’ reign wool. 
Mr. SHARP. May I ask the.gentieman another question| Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. My recolls 
tight there? I do not want to interrupt him continuously. | produce ab mut half the wool we n t t 
Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I have no objection. | varies from year to year. 
Mr. SHARP. I merely ask for information. Does that not Mr. RICHARDSON. The dom 
also work an injustice to a certain class of woolgrowers in | one-half of the manufactured wool, no 
this country ? of the manufactured wool, in this country 
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Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I think the domestic market 
consumes practically all of the manufactured wool. I do not 
think we export to any great extent. 

Mr. SIMS. What do I understand the gentleman to mean 
by the term “ manufactured wool?” 


pays one duty and spins it into worsted and sells it to the worsted 
weaver. He receives a shelter of protection to the extent o: 
from 82 to 143 per cent ad valorem equivalent. 

Here is another angle from which the joker can be seen. The 
worsted weaver can not protect himself against the worsted 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I think the gentleman from | spinner unless he also becomes a worsted spinner, because the 


Alabama meant cloth. I misunderstood him. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman used it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. There is, of course, a difference be- 
tween manufactured wool and raw wool. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I did not understand the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SIMS. 


tion with the world’s manufactured wool, is it not? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. At this time? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. At this time; right now—1911. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Raw wool is in a competitive 
condition. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The highest order of competition. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Well, I would notyay that. It 
is competitive now, because we import a lot of wool. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 
idea. 

Mr. HUGHES of-New Jersey. To show you how this sched- 
ule works out, the present law places a duty of 22 cents upon a 
pound of washed-down clothing wool. “Down” is a word 
used to designate a particular kind of wool. If that wool 
comes into this country washed at the present time—the short 
wool they use for clothing purposes—it pays a duty of 22 cents 
a pound. If, on the other hand, washed-down wool of the kind 
possible for the spinner to use, comes into this country, it 
pays a duty of only 12 cents a pound. 
thing about this whole wool schedule, it seems to me, is the 
fact that this has practically escaped the notice and knowledge 
of Members of the House and Senators who have legislated 
with reference to it. This is one of the most pronounced jokers 


. in the woolen schedule. 


The proposed law puts a duty of 20 per cent on all three 
classes of wool. There should be no difficulty about collecting 
that duty. 
London or Liverpool markets. The duty is collected on the 
value, and everybody knows precisely what a man pays for a 
cargo of wool when he buys it in the open market. Twenty per 
cent of that is collected from him before he is permitted to bring 
it into these ports. Whether it is washed, unwashed, or scoured, 
all these discriminations and classifications which it is impos- 
sible for the average man, or even for a highly intelligent man, 
to make anything out of when he is reading the present law 
have been wiped away. One schedule of the present law will 
say “‘ that the duty on this item shall be two and one-half times 
as much as the duty on something else, and then 40 per cent ad 
valorem”; “the duty on a pound of this shall be half the duty 
on a pound of something else, and so much added ad valorem.” 
It was intended, it seems to me, in cold blood, when this sched- 
ule was first brought into existence, to have it in such shape 
that it would defy the intelligence of men of ordinary under- 
standing. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The consequence of this situation is that the woolen manufac- 
turer has been driven to a great extent from the field by his 
worsted rival. The importation of woolen goods has been 
largely of the woolen class and not of the worsted. Little of 
that made by the worsted man has come into this country. Of 
course, there are people in this country who insist on having 
the imported goods. There are men whom you and I know who 
insist upon having imported goods, and care little or nothing 
what the tariff may be, but so far as the ordinary citizen is 
concerned the worsted cloth that comes into this country does 
not affect the price of his clothing. The woolen man, conse- 
quently, has been ground between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of the competition of the worsted man at home and the 
foreigner abroad, because the worsted man was getting his raw 
material at practically half of what the woolen weaver was pay- 
ing and the foreigner was not paying any tax upon his raw 
material at all. So that, so far as he was concerned, in a sched- 
ule which was highly protective they were not willing to be fair 
and divide with him and give him a part of the plunder. No. 
It was certain gentlemen who represented certain interests 
which were influential here who were able to arrange that 
schedule to the disadvantage of their rivals in business and the 
American people and reap the profits for themselves. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The yarn spinner is the man who prepares the product of the 
worsted weaver. He takes that second-class wool which only 


er a me rman eee em ene 


I merely wanted to get the gentleman’s | , 
| try. The worsted spinner has the people and the worsted 


Wool, as a rule, is sold at public auction in the | 


| 


| 


| choose by raising the price of the raw material. 
|} man is in a very fortunate position. 


worsted spinners are in a position to charge him, by combining 
together, any percentage of the income of his business that the, 
So the worsted 
I have a pamphlet issued 


by the carded-woolen people in which the worsted men are pic- 


| tured riding in a boy’s wagon behind a goat—the woolen man 


I thought manufactured wool ceases to be raw | 
wool, and I understand is subject to the very highest competi- | 








The most remarkable | 


being the goat, 

The worsted spinner, the worsted weaver, and the woole: 
weaver are all at the mercy of the men who produce their ray 
materials. The worsted weaver, if he is not also a worsted 
spinner, is probably in a worse position than the manufacturer 
of weolen goods, because the duty of 82 to 143 per cent makes 


| it absolutely impossible for him to go anywhere else except to 


the worsted manufacturers of this country for his yarn. Out 
of all the goods that were imperted into this country and all the 
worsted that is used, there were only 290-odd thousand pounds 
of yarn of an exceptionally fine grade imported into this coun- 


weaver absolutely at his mercy. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Jersey 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. SHARP. Inasmuch as the gentleman who has the floor 
and who is addressing the House hails from the State of New 
Jersey, I wish to say that during a recent visit that I made to 
my home, one of the largest retail merchants in my home 


| town, in a conversation regarding the woo! tariff, told me—and 
| he is of the opposite political faith, he being a Republican 





that in the last few years the price on a certain high grade of 
cloth had been raised to him about 75 per cent. He referred, 
I think, to the American Worsted Co., of the State of New 


| Jersey, and he characterized it as one of the most powerful 


trusts there was in existence to-day. I would like to ask some 
information from the gentleman, if he is able to give it, upon 
the operations of that so-called trust. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Well, we have a lot of mos- 
quitoes in New Jersey, and we have a lot of trusts in New 
Jersey, and I have some doubts as to which of those two classes 
of pests is the most numerous. [Laughter.] The existence 
of a Woolen Trust would not be likely to attract my notice, 
being an inhabitant of the State of New Jersey, unless it was 
specifically called to my attention; but I am not sure but that 
the organization to which the gentleman refers is in my dis 
trict, and I am a little bit uneasy as to just what effect tlie 
speech I am now making will have upon them. [Laughter.] 

Now, one of the results of the present law—that is, the pres- 
ent Payne law, which ought to interest the woolgrowers—is 
this: When the price is high, and on account of the heavy 
shrinkage, the woolen man finds it difficult to pay for wool 
produced at home, or on account of the tariff tax and shrinkige 
to pay for wool produced abroad, being beset at the same time 
by the competition of the worsted manufacturers, whose product 
is side by side with his own in every tailor shop in the land, 
he is compelled to betake himself to substitutes for wool, such 
as cotton and shoddy. Now, it seems to me that there is some- 
thing that ought to draw the attention of gentlemen who are 
supposed to be, and I know are, sincerely interested in the 
welfare of the wool producers of this country. They are sup- 
posed to be receiving 11 cents per pound protection, but really 
they compete with the light-shrinking wool that finally comes 
into competition with them, and it transpires that they are re- 
ceiving a protection of only 64 cents a pound under the present 
law. Yet that 11 cents has been dangled out before their eyes, 
and they conscientiously believe they have been receiving it «!! 
these years, and in return for that they have been asked to 
stand for the robbery and plunder of the balance of the Ameri- 
can people at the hands of these manufacturers. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

I believe that one effect of this bill will be to increase the 
consumption of home-grown wool, because it will put the woolen 
man and the worsted man more on an equatity. It will give 
the woolen man “more of a chance,” as the boys say, “for his 
white alley.” There have been many wool factories in this 
country, the owners of which have been driven into exile and 
the mills themselves shut down on account of the inequalities 
and discriminations of this legislation, and yet, strange to say, 
it is only within a very short time, so far as I can learn, that 
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they have discovered what was the matter with them and un- | Mr. FOWLER. I will ask if the last year of Vv 
eovered the inequalities of the law. did not show a greater consumption of 

Here is a bulletin published by the Carded Wool Manufac- | 2 any other time, previous or subsequent. 
turers’ Association of Boston, which I wish every Member of Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 1 think t 
this House would procure for himself and read. It is abso- | correct. 
lutely amazing to think that men of brains and intelligence | Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman has not the 
eufficient to enable them to acquire fortunes and take care of | has he? 
themselves in the ordinary channels of trade and commerce Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman is misinformed. 
should so long have been abused in this way without actually | Mr. HUGHES f New Jersey. I think t! rent] 


oO til { c 
knowing that it was taking place. Illinois is correct. I do know that the w 1 W 
The gentleman from Illinois, my good friend Mr. Mann | Gustry flourished during that period more than at any 


was discussing the question of shoddy the other day, and he | time in its history. 


delivered himself of a rather peculiar line of philosophy, I | Mr. FOWLER. I desire to inquire if in 1897, the last ye 
thought, when he objected most strenuously to permitting our | the Wilson bill, there was hot consumed tn America | 


own people to be robbed and swindled by the sale of shoddy, | 900,000 pounds of wool, the greatest year of « 
but thought it was a good practice for us to carry on those | OF Since: 


tactics abroad. I will say that I have not investigated and do | Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I am 1 fam I t 
not know how much shoddy we do use, nor how much per- figures; I haye no doubt they are correct 

centage per capita, but he left the impression with the House, | Mr. FOWLER. I a sire to say that the repo 

or at least on my mind, that the reason we were not consuming | 1840 to 1910 shows that in that year—1S97—there we 
much shoddy in this country was because we were consuming | 900,000 pounds of wool consumed in America nd 
a tremendous amount of wool and were getting good, warm | /@St year there was 581,000,000 potinds. Now, I desi 
wool in our clothing instead of shoddy. He proudly pointed | OM¢ More question and then I am don 

out the fact that the soldiers of our country were the only | Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. So long as the gentle! 


soldiers of any country who were clothed in wool. Well, I | 2Ot care whether I answer or not. ; ; 
happen to know that that statement is partially true, at least it | Mr. FOWLER. No. The gentleman said that if we cor 


was true in 1898, that the American soldiers were clothed with a reduction on wool we could get good woolen clothes it 
wool, because they sent us, clothed in heavy woolen suits, down | having clothes not made out of wool, and that there } 
to Jacksonville, Fla., in the middle of the summer; and strangely | Watered stock put in some companies manuta ng 
enough, when cooler weather came, when September and Oc- | 2004s, or to that effect. I want to ask the gentleman i 
tober rolled around, and we were ordered to go North again, | Dot a fact that they have also put in electricity, which is \ 
they issued to us khaki clothing. [Laughter.] by the rapidity with which they are going down into. 
But I have investigated the figures as to the consumption of | 24 taking our money for shoddy goods? [Laughter] 


wool in this country, and I find that we consume 7.11 pounds | Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I am glad that the 
per capita annually, while in England, where the condition of | 40eS 20t Insist on an answer. 

the workingman is supposed to be so vastly inferior to our own, | ,, Mt. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, f want, with the pert 
I find that they consume 8.91 pounds per capita annually; and the gentleman from as “— 
those figures are for home consumption entirely. They do not | £70™ Illinois to the study of the report, when li 
include the amount of wool actually used and exported; for if | the majority of this wool that ras 
they did, we would find that as against 7.11 pounds used in ried over in subsequent years. I think as hig sal 
America annually per capita the consumption of wool in Eng- | POW84s was carried over from one year to al r. 
land is 19.62 pounds, showing conclusively that for some reason find that it was not consumed, although it w rt 
or other, despite the tremendous prices that the American peo- 
ple pay for their clothing, they are not getting clothing made of | Y°&?S afterwards. lic 

wool. I do not know whether it is made of shoddy or paper or | Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman- 

this stuff that they put into the trusts when they overcapitalize | , Mt- HUGHES of New Jersey. 1 will say to the 


‘ew Jersey, to commend 


them—water. I do not know what it is, but I do know that it is | £70™ Tllinois that the statement he is about to put 
not wool, because the per capita consumption of this country Recorp has been put in, to my knowledge, two differ 
shows that we are not being clothed with wool. oe eg ae oe in his spe ch, referre d 

Mr. MANN. Till the gentlem ii y ed - , sta ement, an think the comm ttee unde! imads it, 
formation? ee See eae new © Queens Sie ae is no doubt about the accuracy of the figures the gentlen 

G ' , ‘ The question is whether or not the wool was i 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I will be delighted. Seminal in one year, or whe r it was 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield? carriel over? i s 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? | Mr. FOWLER. I wanted to ask the gentleman frot 


; Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I yield to the gentleman from | york how 
llinois, 


509,000,000 pounds of wool consumed in Ameri 


Mr. MANN. I should like to ask the gentleman where he gets | number of pounds than any previous year to that date? 
his figures as to the amount of consumption of woolen products| Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I would suggest to th 
and how he arrives at the figures? man from Illinois that any question he desires to ask the 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I got the figures of the English | man from New York had better be addressed to him wi 
consumption from the report of the board of trade of England. | gentleman from New York makes his speech. 
Mr. MANN. I mean in this country. | Mr. FOWLER. I beg pardon of the gentleman, be 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I must admit that I got that | not want the gentleman to make a statement t 
from the report of the Committee on Ways and Means. The gen- | W00l carried over for that year. 
tleman will find in that report that the annual consumption in| _ Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The gentleman from Nev 


this copntry is stated to be 7.11 pounds. I have no doubt the | 1s going to address the committee on the subject, and T |] 


figures are correct. doubt ample opportunity will be given the 


Mr. MANN. I have seen those figures questioned. That is the | MJinois to discuss that important feature of the 
reason I ask. Mr.. Chairman, before I leave this branch of the 


™, z . want to call the attention of the committee to the | 
see" Jersey. I have made no independent issued by the carded woolen manufacturers, under date 
7 7 , ” 11, and I call attention to this paragraph. It oc: 
Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman from New | 
Jersey add that the per capita consumption of wool in this 
country is considerably less than it was 20 years ago? ‘ 63 wislati S aenen « 
Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Yes; that is true. it is less at 27 soto eigmeralis — a 
this time than it was 20 years ago. I think at some period be- probipitory -_ © wie ao ree 
tween then and now it has been greater, but it is less now than | grower by forcing the manufacturer to use Am 





it was 20 years ago. 3 go yg is a ve defined and by n 
to the price the buyer will pay for we clot 
Mr. FOWLER. I desire to ask the gentleman if the con- passed the buyer turns to cloth made of mix es of 
sumption of wool in America was not the greatest when we had | shoddy in order to get the goods at the price desired. Thy 
free trade in wool in America? these prohibitory duties on heavy shrinking wo 
The nefit the worsted spinner by oppressing 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. That is my recollection; yes, carded woolen manufacturer. They force th 


XLVII——133 


he savs was consumed wa 


dumped in here; it was carried over, and not cons ed for s 


he accounts for the fact that in 1895 there 


| written by Edward Moir, the president of the Carded V 
Manufacturers Association, the industry that is so discrim! 
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themselves with mixtures of cotton, shoddy, and wool. They injure 


~~) weolgrower by bringing into disrepute the tariff that should pro- 
ec im. 


The only complete remedy for the inequalities in the duties o 
are ad valorem rates. Such rates are fair to all, woolgrower, Worsted 
spinner, carded-woolen manufacturér, cléthier, and consumer. If the 
present specific tariff were changed to an equivalent ad valorem tariff 
the effect would be to raise duties that are now below the average and 
to lower the duties that are now above the average. In other words, 
it would be equalization. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I want to say a few words about a 
subject which seems to cause great concern to our friends on 
the other side of the aisle, and that is the effect of this legisla- 
tion upon the laboring classes of the country. I will say at the 
outset, if it was proposed in this bill to reduce the tariff to 
such a point that there would be serious danger of making it 
impossible for the manufacturer in this country to pay living 
wages, a desire on the part of anybody to lower the tariff to 
such an extent that it would be impossible for the American 
manufacturer to pay living wages to his men, why, then, 
gentlemen on this or the other side of the House are going to 
have difficulty in getting me to go along with them. 

Mr. MANN. That is what we think. 

Mr. HUGHES of New- Jersey. I do not anticipate any 
trouble, however, on that score, because I have worked my- 
self in the factories of the country, and I have worked 
for very low wages, and I do not think that all of the time 
I was employed in factories in the city of Paterson that I 
averaged a dollar a day, taking into account the time that I 
lost. I want to tell you something else. Your campaign book 
in 1905 published the amount of wages paid to the silk opera- 
tives throughout this country and the number of operatives 
engaged in such industry, and one day, having nothing else to 
do, I divided one into the other, and I found that, although 
this industry is protected to the extent of 50 per cent or more 
ad valorem, the wages received by the operatives in that par- 
ticular industry amounted to the munificent sum of $335 per 
year. 

Now, think of it! I will tell you something else when you 
get to talking about foreign competition with American labor. 
The fiercest competition that the silk manufacturers in the 
city of Paterson ever met did not come from abroad. Oh, no; 
it came from the State of Pennsylvania, where these gentlemen 
come from who are inveighing against a revision of the tariff 
for fear of injuring the laboring man. The situation existing 
up there in Pennsylvania was absolutely ideal for their pur- 
poses. Why, there the big, brawny men were working in the 
mines and the little boys were picking slate out of the coal 
as it shot down the chutes. Oh, I have seen them with their 
hands bleeding—little fellows who ought to be at home being 
attended to and taken care of by their mothers—I have seen 
them with their nails bleeding from the constant impact against 
the sharp corners of the slate. The men were employed and 
the boys were employed. There remained only to find some 
way of employing the infant girls. Suddenly some genius 
thought of the silk business—that was the thing. They came 
to my town and they enlisted the services of the manufacturers 
and showed them what a world of cheap labor there was to be 
had—a part of the miner’s family which was not now being 
used. They induced the manufacturers to go up there; they 
built them their factories for nothing; they gave them coal 
at $1 a ton the year around; they remitted their taxes 
for 10 and 15 years; and they put these little girls to work. 
Took them out of the fields and off the hills, away from the 
schools, the prettiest and nicest little girls a man ever looked 
at. I have seen them up there, red cheeked, healthy, happy- 
eyed children, doomed for the future to pass their lives within 
the four brick walls of the silk mills of Pennsylvania. I saw 
them there working, and I saw the pay rolls. 

I saw girls doing work in one mill in the State of Pennsylva- 
nia for $4 a week, and the scale in the city of Paterson then 
being paid was from $15 to $21. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Now I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Do you think that removing the tariff 
would be a benefit or better the condition of the laboring men 
in this country? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. My dear sir, I am coming to 
that in a moment, because I have been under the impression 
always, and I am still under the impression, that the tariff has 
nothing to do with wages [applause on the Democratic side], as 
the gentleman from Wisconsin very well said yesterday. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. And state, if you please, if there is 
auy country that the sun shines on when it goes from east to 
west around this globe where the laboring man is so well fed, 
clothed, so well paid, and so happy as in the United States of 
America. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


wool 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The gentleman can get time t, 
make his s h. I have heard that statement so often it make 
me tired. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. The truth generally hurts 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I am not pr 
pared to say now there is any country where the condition . 
the laboring man is better than it is here, for, unfortunate 
his condition is bad in a great many countries; but I will sa 
just as did the gentleman from Wisconsin on yesterday, that thy 
wages and condition of workmen are fixed by a great many 
ferent contributory circumstances; and as he justly said, ; 
as the father of Henry Grorce said before him, the land val 
in this country are one of the controlling things in fixing | 
wages in this country. So long as there are free lands here, 
long as the price of agricultural labor is high, all labor wil! 
high. The iron law of wages, of which Adam Smith spea 
arranges it so that a man will get enough to carry him into | 
mill the next day strong, vigorous, and able to give an ent 
day’s work to his employer; the very law of wages fixes that i 
every corner of the globe. But you take the stand that you a 
doing something for the American laboring man when you enal 
his employer to plunder the people. You say to him, “I \ 
give you part of the plunder,” but he does not get it. [Appla 
on the Democratic side.] 

I do not deny that the protective tariff, if carried to its logic: 
conclusion—a combination or monopoly formed to take advya 
tage of it—I do not deny that that will enable these gentle: 
to pay high wages. But it does not compel them to pay tii 
wages. If the billion or nearly dollars’ worth of watered st 
of the Steel Trust, that it now compels us to pay dividends 
had not been issued and that money was in the treasury of t 
company instead of going out in dividends on that wate: 
stock, why of course they could pay tremendously high wag 
I say while it enables them to pay high wages it does not com 
them to pay high wages. [Applause on the Democratic sid 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he i 
dorses the taxation system of either Henry Groregr, or his d 
tinguished father? ‘ 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I do not know if the gentlema 
has ever read any of the articles 

Mr. SLOAN. I think I have read nearly all those of the 
elder and have heard some of the speeches of Henry Georce, Jr. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I am sure the gentleman wil! 
agree with me, I find it very difficult indeed to disagree with 
the elder Mr. George. 








Mr. SLOAN. Do you agree with him? 
Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. To a large extent I do. 
Mr. SLOAN. Does the gentleman’s party agree with him‘ 
-Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Oh, I am not speaking for m: 
party. 
Mr. HARDY. What has that to do with this question. 


Mr. SLOAN. Henry Georce and HENRY GeorGe’s father are 
noted for distinctive ideas on taxation— — 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I suppose the gentleman 
referring now to the single tax? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 
to that. 

Mr. SLOAN. More particularly that. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. And so I say I find it very hard 
indeed to escape the conclusions drawn by Mr. George in su 
of his works as I have read. 

I never heard a joint discussion between a single-taxer an 
a man opposed to the idea. There may be a good many arg 
ments to be made on the other side of the proposition wit) 
which I am not familiar and which might affect my mind. 
But I must say that he seemed, so far as I have been able to 
observe, to make it very difficult, indeed, for a fair-minded 
man, with no preconceived convictions on the subject, to dis 
agree with him. 

Mr. SIMS. In the city of Washington we have the sing! 
tax where Congress legislates only, and intangible property, 
such as stocks, bonds, or anything of that sort, goes scot free 
You want a single tax where Congress makes all the laws you 
have. 

Mr. SLOAN. Do you want it in Tennessee? 

Mr. SIMS. If I was like some of these millionaires here, 
with my property in bonds and stocks, I would want it here 
and be scot free of taxation. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I want to assure the gentle- 
men on the other side of the aisle, that so far as I have becn 
able to gather from my investigation of the subject, nobody has 
claimed that the labor cost of any of the articles contained in 
the different items of this schedule in any case exceeds 25 per 


And I want to limit my answer 
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cent. So that we are levying upon every item more than the 
amount of the total labor cest involved. Now, if gentlemen 
are fair and candid, they ought to stop talking about the in- 
ability of the American manufacturer to pay American wages, 
when in addition to the wages he does pay before he can bring 
his goods into the ports of this country he must pay a sum 
which is more than equivalent to the total labor cost of the 
article. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The wages paid in the woolen industry will stand examina- 
tion, and the figures of the last census show—not the figures | 
under the present census, which I think will show an increase, 
but the figures of the last census—that the average wages re- 
ceived in the woolen industry are $364 a year. Now, right at 
that point I want to read you 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is the average duty on wool and 
woolen goods? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The average duty is about 92 
per cent, I think. 

There is a pamphlet here headed, “The wool manufacture 
in America and Europe.” 

This company is in my district, at Passaic, N. J. Mr. Fors- 
man is former president of the German tariff commission, and | 
he is making a plea for the retention of the present duties. | 
He employes three or four thousand hands in my district. This | 
is one of the claims he makes why the present duty should be 
retained. This is one of the disabilities under which, he says, 
he labors: 








The operatives in American woolen mills, in spite of the very much 
higher wages paid, are largely drawn from the ranks of unskilled | 
labor. And whence does this unskilled labor come? There is little of | 
it among native-born Americans. It is taken from the steady flow of | 
immigration into this country. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Here we have the situation. This gentleman insists upon an 
ad valorem tariff duty upon the things he sells, to wit, worsted 
and woolen goods, but at the same time the thing that he buys 
is coming in free at every port in this country. 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. HULL. Do not the statistics show that more than 60 
per cent of the total mill employees in the country are foreigners? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. It is my recollection that | 
more than 60 per cent of the employees throughout the country | 
are of that character. 

Mr. HULL. The very character of labor about which they 
complain in other countries. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I would like to go on, but I 
will yield. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman presents some tables in that 
statement, and I would like to ask him if he has examined them | 
as to the wages paid in Germany and this country, and I would 
like to ask him, if he has examined them, to state whether or 
not they are correct. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I think they are not. I think 
they are substantially incorrect; but I examined them neverthe- 
less. Now, I would just like to say this: Anybody who knows | 
anything about the labor question knows that the real cause of 
a wages in any line of industry is close, compact organiza- 

on. 

You will find men in industries that are capable of being 
organized receiving high wages. You will find men in indus- 
tries that under present conditions are incapable of being highly 
organized receiving low wages. One of the things that the 
American workingmen ask at the hands of Congress is an op- 
portunity to organize. They ask that they be not selected | 
especially for the operation of the horrible writs of injunction | 
which are never invoked against anybody else in the manner in 
which they are invoked against them. Now, instead of passing 
high tariffs, for which the workingmen are not asking you, if 
you really wanted to favor the American workingman why did 
you not, when you were in power all these years, pass an 
effective anti-injunction law that would permit him to go on 
Strike and enable him to get some of the benefits which you 
give the manufacturer with the understanding that he would 
give part of it back to his workingmen in the form of higher 
wages? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

_Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question which I believe is not considered by him 
irrelevant, and that is this—— 

_The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Jersey 
yield to the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Certainly, 
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Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I would like to know if, in the 
opinion of the gentleman, any tariff legis!ation will a] iably 
benefit the condition of the wage earners in this « 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. the 
tariff legislation now, or as a general proposition? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. As a general proposition. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. As a general proposition 
Why should the manufacturer be expected to share wit! 
workingmen? If I were dying to-night and were leaving 1 \ 
for my wife and my children, intrusting it . 3 
would try to put him under bond, even if he were my closest 
friend; and in the same way why should we turn over to the 
manufacturer the opportunity to plunder the American pe 
on his mere say-so that he, without giving bond of any kind, 
will turn over part of the plunder to somebody else? [Applau 
and laughter on the Democratic side. ] 


pre 


TY 


yuntry ? 


Does gentleman mean 


to somebod 
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Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Will the gentleman permit a word 
further just there, rather in the way of explanation? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. My view being that no tariff le 
lation, in view of modern industrial developments and condi 
tions, will tend appreciably to solve the economic and industrial 
problems confronting the wage earners in this country. . 
plause on the Democratic side.] In other words, I think | 


tariff is very largely a sham issue and a humbug, whether it is 
high tariff, low tariff, or no tariff, in so far as it involves the 
welfare of the American wage earner and the solution of 
great issues that are really pressing upon the American people 
for solution. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. It might be p 


the 


issible for the 


American workingman to benefit from the tariff if he could effect 
a close and compact organization. For insiance, if he could 
protect himself against immigration, if he had the genius to 


organize all the different branches of the different industries so 
that he himself could become a monopolist, so that he could say 
to the other monopolists, “ When you are stealing from the 
people, steal enough for me and give it to me.” [Applause d 
It might be possible for him 
But as it stands now, you give a monopol; 
the manufacturer. You say: “ We protect you from con 
tion,” and the 10 manufacturers, say, who were formerly operat- 
ing independently, combine and raise the price and get the 
benefit, and simply refuse to carry out their compact and bar- 
rain. They go to the four ends of the earth to get cheap labor 
to enable them to evade the solemn obligations they entered into 
to pay part of their profits back in high wages to the American 


al 


ret i- 


workmen. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Jersey 


yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 
Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Yes. 
Mr. ALLEN. The gentleman has undoubtedly received let 


| ters, as a number of us have, to the effect that certain red 


tions in the duties or the tariff taxes mean the cutting of : 
wages of the employees in the manufacturing concerns? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. Has the gentleman ever received a letter sayi 
that it might reduce the dividends by a tenth of 1 per cent or 
the salary by 5 cents of an officer of the concern? [Laughter 
the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I do not think that questi 
needs any answer. It answers itself. It used to be the con 
practice in this country, at the close of a campaign, for | 
manufacturers to post notices in their mills to the effect that if 
the Democrats elected a President their employees need not co: 
back to work on Wednesday morning after election day, the 
election taking place on Tuesday; and on two different occa- 
sions, as I remember, after they had elected a Republican Presi- 
dent, within a week after the election, there were strikes agaiust 
reduction of wages. 

Mr. SIMS. On account of what? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Oh, on account of the fact 
that the election was over. [Laughter on the Democratic side. ] 
They did not need them again for four long years, and by that 
time a high percentage of them would be replaced by workers 
from other lands and other climes. [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Now, gentlemen, I cut out of the New York World a clipping 
sometime ago, when gentlemen were discussing generally the 
operations of the Steel Trust and when that organization was 
being lauded throughout the country on account of the way it 
treated its men. That clipping stated that at that time the steel 
strikers numbered 20,000 and were rapidly organizing. A read- 
ing of the body of the clipping shows that these men were 
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striking for 15 cents an hour, for a 10-hour day, 6 days to con- 
stitute a week’s work. Now, you know what the average ad 
valorem protection is upon steel. I sat in the Ways and Means 
Committee room when the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Paynxe}] was chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and heard Mr. Miles, of Wisconsin, beg that com- 
mittee to put his product upon the free list if they had to, in 
order that he might get free raw materials and extend his busi- 
ness to all the four quarters of the earth. He said that at that 
time not only had the Steel Trust control of the steel situation, 
not only had they control of the wages of the workingmen, but 
that they had control of the manufacturers of this country; 
and he said: “ Gentlemen, in the name of God, take the fingers 
of this Steel Trust from my throat, so that my children and my 
children’s children may not be compelled to be their servants.” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.} 

As I recollect the figures—I do not pretend to state them 
accurately—he then said he was compelled to pay $1.40 a hun- 
dred for steel billets laid down in Pittsburg, like those which 
the German manufacturer could buy laid down in Antwerp for 
$1 a hundred. If that is not substantially correct, I trust the 
gentleman from New York will correct me. I do not pretend to 
quote the figures with absolute accuracy, but that is my recol- 
lection. 

Mr. PAYNE. I recollect very well that when the proposition 
was made to put agricultural implements, which Mr. Miles made, 
upon the free list, he came around and objected most stren- 
uously. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Yes; I know. I will say that 
the statement which I have made will not be found in the 
printed hearings. You will find, if you examine it, that Mr. | 
Miles’s statement, as contained in the printed hearings, does | 
not contain any such statement as that which I have made upon | 
the floor. 

Mr. MANN. 
took it out. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 
that. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Miles had the freest opportunity to revise | 
his statement, and to put in anything that he wanted to, and to 
take out anything that he wanted to. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I understand that. 

Mr. MANN. Was not that a sort of fraud upon the com- 
mittee? I think we are agreed about Mr. Miles. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. With reference to the price of steel billets | 
in Pittsburg and Germany, was the statement of Mr. Miles cor- 


That could only be because Mr. Miles himself 


Oh, certainly; I understand | 
| 


rectly quoted by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. | 
Hucues]? 
Mr. PAYNE. I do not recall his statement as to the exact | 


difference. 

Mr. GARNER. But there was a difference? 

Mr. PAYNE. But I know that the committee made a very | 
substantial cut. 

Mr. GARNER. Was there a difference in favor of the steel | 
billets in Germany as against the Pittsburg mil!s? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not recollect what Mr. Miles said about 
that. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 
quite understands me. 

Mr. PAYNE. As you will recollect, we had accurate infor- 
mation before the committee as to the cost of steel billets in 
this country and in Germany. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I did not intend to say, and I 
think the gentleman from Texas thought I said, that the Steel 
Trust was selling at one price in Pittsburg and at another price 
in Germany. That was not my statement. They may have been 
doing that, and I understand they were doing that very thing at 
that time; but the point I was trying to make was that the Ger- 
man manufacturer of steel laid down steel billets at Antwerp at 
$1, and the Steel Trust laid down steel billets at Pittsburg at 
$1.40, being enabled to charge that much more by reson of the 
tariff. 

Now, why was that difference allowed? That 40 cents a hun- 
dred was given to the Steel Trust in order that it might pay Ifv- 
ing wages to American workingmen and enable them to clothe 
and feed their families and bring them up according to Ameri- 
can standards. That is what it was given to them for. Now, 
what did they do with it? We find 20,000 men on a strike so 
that they might get $1.50 for 10 hours a day, and 6 days to con- 
stitue a week's work. We found afterwards in that great State 
of Pennsylvania, in this very strike, men were working as high 
as 17 hours a day and 7 days in a week. The Pittsburg Survey, 
which the gentleman from Wisconsin referred to, showed that 


I do not think the gentleman 


se nee ceca eee 


| ring to myself as a new Member. 


; deal. 


the conditions in the city of Pittsburg were such that the men’ 
wages were based on the ability of a single man in lodgings { 
live, and that once a man was hampered by a single dependent 
a wife or a child, he must begin to go down to the slough of 
despond, where he belongs who spends every day more than | 
can earn. That is the situation that the Pittsburg Survey fo: 

in the highly protected State of Pennsylvania. 

If you want to be friendly to the American laborer, as I sts: 
before, instead of passing high-tariff legislation, which he }), 
not asked for, give him the legislation that he is clamoring { 

Mr. MANN. Why do you not do it? You have control of ¢! 
House. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 
other body. 

Mr. MANN. Why do you not do it now? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. This minute? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; instead of tariff legislation, why do , 
not pass their bill? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. In order to relieve the n 
of the gentleman from Illinois, and I know he is wroug! 
over it, I will say that the chairman of the Judiciary Commit 
[Mr. CLayTon] has introduced a bill, and in the fullness of 
I have no doubt it will be reported favorably to the Ho 
which divides contumacious conduct into direct and indir 
contempt of court, and strikes out of the hands of the emp!o: 
of labor one of the weapons they have heretofore used 
oppressing and plundering the men who work for them. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that there are thousan 
of bills introduced in the House. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 
and I have no doubt will pass. 

Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman from Illinois vote for 
when it comes before the House? 

Mr. MANN. I will determine that question when it con 
before the House. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I have no doubt that the zg 
tleman from Illinois will knock out a comma here and a per 
there, and finally vote for the bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt it will take a grammarian { 
perfect it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 


3ut we have not control of 


But this bill will be repor 


I would rather have t 


| scrutiny of the gentieman from Illinois than not because I : 


very anxious that it should be a good bill. Now, Mr. Chair 

I have been in the House some time, and I have got over ref 
[Laughter.] I notice tf! 
when gentlemen on that side of the House are considering 
trust question they are very much afraid that they are going 
do semething detrimental to the workingman, and when tli 
are considering the workingman they are very much afraid they 
are going to hurt the trusts. [Laughter and applause.] 

The Américan workingman, after all, only asks for a squ: 
He asks that this country be kept abreast, as far 
legislation is concerned, with other great nations of the wo: 
It is enough to bring the blush of shame to the cheek of 
man who is proud of this country to know that it is practica 
now « crime for an organization, the members of which are « 


| gaged in producing a product that may become the subject of 


interstate commerce, or are engaged in interstate commerce 
itself, to strike. There is not the slightest doubt in my mind 
and I have been engaged in many injunction suits and fh 
defended labor men against the charge of conspiracy—I ss) 
there is not the slightest doubt in my mind but that a st 
of trainmen on a railroad engaged in interstate commerce i: 
violation of the Sherman antitrust law. That should not be. 
There is nobody on this side of the House, and I believe a very 
negligible number on either side, who does not think that that 
situation should be remedied. 

In England, as soon as the first intimation was received that 
the courts intended to hold that an organization of labor, acting 
within the purposes of its organization, going upon a strike a‘ 
doing anything lawful and peaceable to make the strike suv 
cessful—as soon as Parliament found that the courts wou!d 
decide that that might be unlawful, they immediately passed ° 
bill distinguishing organizations of labor from all other organ'- 
zations and making it lawful for them to do what it might be 
unlawful for other organizations to do. That is in England, 
where they do not pretend to have established a fiscal policy 
solely for the benefit of the laboring man. - 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlem:n 
permit a question? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Has the gentleman heard tha! 
the first labor injunction issued by a court in this country w:'s 
based upon an English decision to cure and prevent the repetl- 
tion of which the English statute was passed? 
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' 
HUGHES of New Jersey. Yes; I am familiar with that. | 
m familiar with the fact also that this anti-injunction ques- 
_yhich is a burning issue—I do not know whether you gentle- 
re all aware of it or not—which is a burning issue in this 
ntry, has been settled in England, and surely we cught to b« 
ble to keep fairly abreast of that nation. We are so fond of 
iting to her, making her the background upon which to show 
ur own superiority in every way, that it seems to me we 
seht to make an honest effort at least to give the American 
rkingman the same chance to fight for his life and the life 
of his little ones that England gives the English workingman. 
Applause on the Democratic side.) 
. the Westmoreland mining district there is a strike on at 


Mr. 


I 
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the present time, and the first thing that mine operator did, as | 
is usually done in all such cases, was to get control of the local 
iminal machinery—the local judge, whom we must net recall; 


prosecuting attorney; the sheriff—all the machinery for the 
neration of the criminal law was seized at once. All of those 


officers, perhaps, were put in office by the manufacturer or the 
‘1 operator, and in Westmoreland we have that situation. | 
We had these men down here before the Committee on Rules | 


pegging that an investigation be held. 
Testimony was given to show that these men went on strike, 
nd that immediately, in pursuance to the usual custom, an 


injunction was issued against them and they were forbidden | 


io meet. When they did meet the sheriff‘s deputies, men sworn 
in by the sheriff and paid by the coal miners, shot them 
and 20 of those striking miners were killed during 


‘ the year 
and a half that this strike has lasted. Why, you talk about 
Russia ! 


pen in any civilized country in the world except this? And it 
could not happen here but for the one thing, as one of these 


men said in the hearings, that these are a lot of poor, ignorant 
foreigners, who were brought over to drive down the wages 
of the American workingmen; and they have no idea of their 
own rights, no influence, and receive little or no sympathy 
from the people in the surrounding community. Those things 
are the things that drive the wages down. That is the situa- 
tion that prevents the American laboring man from getting 
his share of that which you so lavishly dispense to the mannu- 
facturer; and I hope we will do one of two things: I hope we 
will either shield the American laboring man from this influx 
of immigration to an extent that is practicable, because I am 
no extremist in that regard, or else that we will relieve him, 
on the other hand, from the oppressions of the monopolies 
which charge him extortionate prices for that which he must 
hava 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I will say that I think this is a 
good bill. I think it is a step in the right direction. I am 
one of those who, if we had power, would not rush hastily 
into a reckless revision of tariff schedules. I do not know 
that I ever heard any other man in this House say that he was 
in favor of a schedule-by-schedule revision before I said so. 
Two years ago, speaking on the Payne law, I took that posi- 
tion—that schedule-by-schedule revision was the way to handle 
this tariff question—because I do not believe any party ever 
was elected or will be elected that is powerful enough to meet 


the combined interests that are represented in all these tariff | 


schedules. You can see the fight that the Woolen Trust is able 
to put up now on this one. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. The gentleman from New Jersey has just 
state d that this is a step in the right direction. Can he inform 
the House what, in his opinion, will be the last step in this 
direction? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. No; it all depends upon cir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. WEEKS. How soon will the next step be taken? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Oh, the gentleman is not ask- 
ing his question in good faith? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I am. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Well, I do not know. I would 
advise the gentleman to consult a clairvoyant. [Laughter.] 
1 am neither the prophet nor the son of a prophet. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am doing the next best thing, consulting a 
Representative on the Democratic side of the House who is 
(aixing, 

_ Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Ob, we have 226 men over 
iere, and at least 225 bosses, so you will have to go elsewhere 
for your information. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman speaks of only one who is not 


4 boss, and I am sure it is not the gentleman from New Jersey. | 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Oh, I am a mild-mannered 
mau, a8 the gentleman from Illinois knows. 
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down, | 


Does any man here dare to say that that could hap- | 





Now, Mr. Chairman, I know that the gentle: 








does not like this bill, but then he did not Yike th: y I. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic sid In fact, 
from what I know of the gentleman from Mir f 
of legislation, I have come to the conclusior l 
to please. But, whether this bill is a good I, 
ne thing I do. know, and that is that it ft fr tt 
Payne bill. [Laughter and applause t yemocrati 

And so far as I am concerned, and so fa he balance 
colleagues on this side of the aisl« erned, we are 

fied to go to the country calm and \ t in t ass 

that it is vastly different from the Payne bil. [Loud ap} 

on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now ris 

rhe motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Jounson of Ken- 
|} tuecky having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr 

Brown, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole Hous t] 
state cf the Union, reported that that committee had had 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11019) and had directed him to 
report that it had come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I submitted some 
| observations on the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
| Florida [Mr. CrarK] this afternoon and I desire to extend my 
| remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the req t 

| will be granted. 

| There was no objection. 

| Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire in my remarks 

| to incorporate some statements in reference to the pensi i 
soldiers as conducted in that institution and a few other little 
statements of that kind, and I would like permission to extend 


them in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will be granted. 

There was no objection. 


Without objection, the request 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 7 


mininutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Friday 
June 16, 1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, 
Under clause 


RESOLUTIONS, 
of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, 


AND MEMORIALS. 
and 


" 





o id} 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 11654) for the erection of a 
monument to the memory of Gen. James Winchester, of Ten 
nessee; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11655) for removing obstructions, etc 

| from Obed River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 

| Also, a bill (H. R. 11656) authorizing and directing the Secre 
tary of War to prepare a roster of all the armies engaged in 

| the service of the United States in all its wars, except the Civil 

| War; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

| By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 11657) for increasing th 
efficiency of Army bands; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 11658) to further regu 

| late the admission to and transmission through the United 

| States mails of certain publications; to the Committee on the 

| Post Office and Post Roads, 

ty Mr. TALCOTT of New York: A bill (TI. R. 11659) to pro- 
| hibit the use or production of acetylene on cars used in inter- 
state transportation of passengers, and to provide for the en- 
| forcement thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
| By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 11660) to authorize the 
| 


St. Louis-Kansas City Electric Railway Co. 


to construct a bridge 





| across the Missouri River at or near the town of Weldon 
| Springs Landing, Mo.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
| Foreign Commerce. 
| By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 11661) to provide for the re 
| tirement of employees in the civil service; to the Committe 
| Reform in the Civil Service. 
3y Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 11662) to repeal an act 
| establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 1 ed 
States, approved July 1, 1898; to the Committee e Judi , 
By Mr. BORLAND: Resolution (H. Res. 2 
| Committee on the District of Columbia ! 
forcement of the acts of Congress requir 
relating to the construction of buildings in the Visti f 


Columbia; to the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. CLINE: Resolution (H. Res. 210) authorizing the 
Committee on Expenditures on Public Buildings to have print- 
ing and binding done; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 119) authoriz- 
ing the President to appoint Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position Commissioners; to the Committee on Industrial Arts 
and Expositions, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bil! (H. R. 11663) granting 
an increase of pension to Benjamin Evenbeck; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 11664) granting a pension to 
Nancy Lay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11665) for the 
relief of Thomas S. Johnson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 11666) granting a pension 
to Cedonia Bridwell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 11667) for the relief of Lieut. 
Herbert Hayden; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 11668) granting a pension to 
Richard L. Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11669) for the relief of 
Hans M. Branson; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 11670) for the relief of Howard H. 
Ragan; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 11671) granting pay to Faver 
Cason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 11672) granting a pension to Lewis K. 
Grigsby; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 11673) granting a pension to Margie E. 
Cardwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11674) granting a pension to A. C. Staf- 
ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11675) granting a pension to George 
Stephens, sr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11676) granting a pension to John S. 
Draper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11677) granting a pension to Daniel Ladd: 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11678) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R: 11679) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11680) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert F. Boles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11681) granting an increase of pension to 
John Reader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11682) granting an increase of pension to 
John B. Peters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 116838) for the relief of Charles W. Hewg- 
ley ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11684) for the relief of William Strong; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11685) for the relief of Shadrick Garrett; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 11686) for the relief of R. L. Thompson; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11687) for the relief of James W. Turner; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11688) for the relief of the heirs of Dillard 
MeMillian, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11689) for the relief of the heirs of James 
M. Marchbanks; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11690) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against J. T. Bandy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11691) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the heirs of 
Josiah Anthony, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KORBLY: A bill (H. R. 11692) granting a pension to 
Wilson Zurmehly ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11698) granting a pension to Toinette 
Blackwell Glover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11694) granting a pension to Joseph J. 
Lilly: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11695) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Shuppert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11696) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel W. Vest; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11697) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Hornaday; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11698) granting an increase of pension 
William I. Boyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11699) granting an increase of pensio: 
William H. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 11700) granting an increas 
pension to David Finger; to the Committee on Invalid Pens 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11701) granting an increase of pensio 
George White, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11702) granting an increase of pensi. 
Emma L. Counsell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 11703) granting a pensi 
Henry J. Hennigar, alias Edgar Swissberry; to the Con 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11704) to remove 
charge of desertion from the military record of David ©, 
ther; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 11705) granting an ine 
of pension to George B. French; to the Committee on Pens 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada: A bill (H. R. 11706) gran 
an increase of pension to Francis M. Le Pert; to the Comn 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 11707) granting an ine 
of pension to Joseph H. Shipman; to the Committee on In\ 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 11708) for the relie 
Sarah J. Van Vliet; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11708) granting an increase of pension 
Augustus E. Zeitler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11710) granting an increase 
pension to Noah H. Stout; to the Committee on Pensions 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 11711) for the relie 
Emma F. Coyle; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11712) for the relief of the heirs 
Granville J. Sinkhorn; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11713) to carry into effect the findings 
the Court of Claims in the case of Rudolphus Minton; to 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 11714) granting an increas 
of pension to John J. Watters; to the Committee on Iny: 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11715) granting an increase of pension 
William P. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensio: 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: A bill (H. R. 11716) for the 
relief of James Potter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were | 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AKIN of New York: Communication signed by \\ 
ter C. Lomezak and others, druggists, of Gloversville, N 
protesting against the passage of House bill 8887; to the 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AYRES: Communication from H. Planten & So: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., indorsing a resolution of the drug-trade 
tion of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, « 
posing the passage of House bill 8887; to the Committee 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of the Bronx, in favor of the 
cels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post I: 

By Mr. Dyer: Paper in support of House bill 4829, gr: 

a pension to Allen Barnes; to the Committee on Military Af! 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Petition of numerous cit 
of Arkansas, asking for a reduction of the duty on raw : 
refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petitions of Alex Pomerantz and © 
Berman, of Seguin, Tex., asking for a reduction in the duty 
raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and M 

By Mr. HARRISON of New York: Petitions of W. J. \: 
and numerous other residents of New York City, praying for 
the repeal of the duty on lemons; to the Committee on W: 
and Means. 

By Mr. KAHN: Resolution of State Council of Californi: 
Junior Order of American Mechanics, advocating amendment «! 
immigration laws, to restrict alien immigration, etc.; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolution of board of supervisors, Calaveras County, 
Cal, favoring acquisition or control by thé United States Go 
ernment of the Big Tree Grove in Calaveras County, Cal.; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petitions of citizens ©! 
Lincoln and Havelock, Nebr., requesting investigation of | 
legality of the arrest in the McNamara case; to the Commilive 
en Rules. 
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By Mr. NEEDHAM: Resolutions of the State Council of | 
California, Junior Order United American Mechanics, request 

« amendments to the present immigration laws; to the Com- 

tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
eieeco, favoring negotiations between the United States and 
Great Britain of an unlimited arbitration convention, as pro- 

sed by President Taft; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

iso, resolutions of the chambers of commerce of San Fran- 

o and Stockton, Cal., requesting the transfer of the sloop 

war Portsmouth to San Francisco; to the Committee on | 
Naval Affairs. 

\lso, petition of numerous citizens of California, indorsing | 
\fy Berorer’s resolution for an investigation of the arrest of 
f-Namara and McManigal; to the Committee on Rules. 

Rv Mr. REILLY: Resolutions of the National Consumers’ 

cue at its annual meeting in Pittsburg, Pa., protesting 
scainst the employment of minors in the delivery of mail; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WHITE: Papers to accompany House bill 11609, | 

inting an increase of pension to William Ross; to the Com- 
ittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Resolutions of Milwaukee 
Clearing House Association, of Milwaukee, Wis., relating to 
proposed legislation affecting cold-storage industries; to the | 
( mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of National Consumers’ League at its an- 

| meeting in Pittsburg, Pa., protesting against the employ- 
nt of minors in the delivery of mail; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 





SENATE. 
Fray, June 16, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
roved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of Washington, D. C., favor 

e the consideration of the appropriation bills for the expenses 
of the District of Columbia by the Appropriations Committees of 
the Senate and House, instead of by the District of Columbia 
Committees, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis | 
trict of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of Keene Hill Grange, No. 1602, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Ohio, remonstrating against the pro- 

‘sed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Chamber of 
Commeree of Washington, D. C., praying that the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill be referred to the Committee on the 
Distriet of Columbia for consideration instead of to the Com- 

ttee on Appropriations, which was referred to the Committee 

Appropriations. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of Local Union No. 47, 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, of 
Coulterville, Ill., remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal | 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Retail Clerks’ Union No. 219, 
of Belleville, I., remonstrating against the ratification of the 

posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
reat Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 

Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Club of La | 
Grange, IIL, praying for the enactment of legislation for the 

eseryation and control of the waters of Niagara Falls, which 
rdered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chicago Peace Society, of | 
hieago, TL, praying for the ratification of the proposed treaty | 
f arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, 
hich was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Group 8, Bank- | 
ers’ Association of Illinois, favoring the adoption of an amend- 
nent to the national-bank act permitting national banks to 
make loans on real estate, which was referred to the Committee 

Finance. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of Progressive Grange, 
No. 308, Patrons of Husbandry, of Healdsburg, Cal., praying 
for the adoption of an amendment to the so-called cold-storage 
bill extending the time limit for the cold storage of articles of 
food, which was referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 
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fish-cultural stations on the Columbia River or its tributaries 
in the State of Oregon, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 


| 
} 


| blocks at all. 


8S. 2600. A bill to authorize the Commissioners of the District | 


of Columbia to prevent the exhibition of obscene, lewd, indecent, 


of Columbia (Rept. No. 74); 
§S. 2599. A bill to authorize certain changes in the plan for 
the permanent system of highways for that portion of the Dis- 


Taylor Street, east of Rock Creek Park, and north of Newton 
Street NW. (Rept. No. 75); and 

8. 1899. A bill to repeal a portion of an act heretofore passed 
relating to the alienation of the title of the United States to 
land in the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 76). 


EXTENSION OF LAMONT STREET, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JONES. From the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 238) to authorize the extension of Lamont Street NW., in 


the District of Columbia, and I submit a report (No. 69) | brought about that would compel them to move their place « 
I call the attention of the Senator from Alabama | 


thereon. 
{Mr. Jonnston] to the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read the bill 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. A similar bill passed the 
Senate at the last session, and it is very important that it 
should be presently acted upon on account of the condition now 
prevailing of property there as to improvements. 


Mr. HEYBURN. My attention was not directed to the limi 
tation of the height, because I think that is very proper, but | 
did not hear enumerated among the buildings business blocks. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The bill does not deal with busine: 
It simply deals with residence streets. There 
some verbiage in it which is simply a repetition of existi 
law. The only change in the law is to give a right to constru 


| buildings to a height of 55 feet in place of 50 feet, as is no 
or vulgar pictures in public places of amusement in the District | 





provided. 
Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I have had in mind and | 
have frequently been called upon to notice the effect that t! 


| construction of a very tall business block right in a residen 
trict of Columbia lying west of Fourteenth Street, south of | 


section of the city to a large extent depreciates the value « 
the residences. I have in mind a group of buildings that we: 
built within a very recent time, some of them now under co 
struction, that will entirely shut off the view of a large number 
of residences of importance and of great value. 

It seems to me if we are going to place a limitation upon tle 
height of buildings it should not apply alone to those buildin: 
within the residential district. Senators will readily recall 01. 
building that is being constructed adjoining residences th: 
have been there for a long time and that are the homes o:! 
people who do not desire to move or to see any coniditio 


residence. 
blocks. 

I like to see the city improve, and I would not favor for : 
moment any legislation that would retard the building up oi 
the city and the building of business blocks. But if you are 
going to place a limit in the residential districts you shoul 


I think that the limitation should include busine: 


| also place a limit in the business blocks, because it must be in 


There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- | 


mittee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I am directed by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2224) 
to amend “An act to regulate the height of buildings in the 
District of Columbia,” approved June 1, 1910, to report it favor- 
ably without amendment and I submit a report (No. 70) 
thereon. I ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 and section 7 of the act of Con- | 


gress entitled “An act to regulate the height of buildings in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia,” approved June 1, 1910, be, and they are hereby, | 


amended to read as follows: 

“Secrion 1. That from and after the date of approval of this act no 
combustible or nonfireproof building in the District of Columbia used 
or occupied or intended to be used or occupied as a dwelling, flat, 
apartment house, tenement, lodging or boarding house, hospital, dor- 
mitory, or for any similar purpose shall be erected, altered, or raised to 


a height of more than four stories, or more than 55 feet in height | 


above the sidewalk, and no combustible or nonfireproof building shall be 
Fe to any of the uses aforesaid if it exceeds either of said limits 
of height.” 


“Sec. 7. That for the purposes of this act the height of buildings 
shall be measured from the level of the sidewalk opposite the middle of 
the front of the building to the highest point of the roof. If the 
building has more than one front, the height shall be measured from 
the elevation of the sidewalk opposite the middle of the front that will 

rmit of the greater height. © parapet walls shall extend above the 
imit of height except on nonfireproof dwellings where a parapet wall 
or balustrade of a height not exceeding 4 feet will be pyramates above 
the limit of height of building permitted under this act.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I should like to ask for 
some information of the proponent of the measure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, all there is about this bill 
is that it extends the height 5 feet. It has been ascertained by 
architects that a four-story building can not be constructed in 
the best form, so far as the upper story is concerned, at the 
height of 50 feet, which is now the law. It is recommended 
by the architects and by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia that the height should be extended to 55 feet, which 
it is argued can do no harm. Indeed, before the law govern- 
img the beight of buildings was passed there were buildings on 
the\residence streets constructed even higher than 55 feet. We 
have wte-day in construction at least two buildings which it will 
be im ible to construct satisfactorily, so far as the upper 
story is “ancerped, unless this change is made in the law. 


\ 
| 


Is there objection to the present 


| view greater than across the street. 





| is too great. 


the interest of the residents of the city. This limitation is 
placed upon one class of buildings, and it must be against the 
interest of the people of this city that it is not placed upon 
other classes. A large residential system has been practically 
blocked out so that there is no hope of ever again enjoying a 
While this bill is being 
considered, it is a good time to make it sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to cover that condition. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, we have a law now which 
is very explicit governing the construction of all kinds of build- 
ings in the District of Columbia. It may be that the limitation 
I am not going to argue that to-day. It was 
thought wise when the law was enacted. 

I deprecate these high buildings as much as the Senator 
from Idaho does. I dislike exceedingly to see the skyline 
destroyed in the city of Washington. Yet it was thoughi 
desirable to pass the law which is now on the statute book, 
which the Senator can refer to and which will properly be a sub 
ject of discussion later on. But for the present I apprehend 
the law is not being violated in any respect. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that business can not be halted 
in any city of the United States. Business has invaded Con 
necticut Avenue and is driving out the residents between I! 
Street and Dupont Circle, and it is inevitable. I know the) 
have not wanted to give up their homes; they were beautifu! 
homes; but just as Fifth Avenue was invaded in New York 
by business houses and those who owned beautiful homes 01: 
that magnificent avenue had to surrender them just so it is in 
the city of Washington. Only a few years ago G Street and 
H Street were streets of residences, but to-day they are business 
streets; and, while there may be some hardships inflicted b) 
the construction of these business blocks, I have never discovere:| 
that there is any way to stop the invasion of a street in an) 
city by business enterprises, and I do not believe we can do it 
in Washington. That is my judgment. 

But as to the height of the buildings, that of course is 4 
matter for consideration and discussion, and if the present law 
permits them to be built higher than they ought to be, of cours 
the law might be amended. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I had in view, among other 
sections of the city, the one referred to by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. The value of residence property behind those ta!! 
structures has depreciated immensely. The fact is there is no 
longer a market for them for residential purposes. Some of tlic 
finest homes in the most desirable sections of the city have bee! 
practically destroyed for the purposes of residences within the 
last six or seven years. 

I know of no reason why business can not spread over the 
ground the same as residences. In the great cities of the world 
outside of this country of ours the height of business buildings 
is restricted as is the height of residences, and if it can be made 
to work without hardship there it can here. 

My sympathies are very much stronger for the residents of a 
city than for those who are engaged in making money off of the 
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residents. Business enterprises are necessary, and 
buildings should be encouraged, but not to the destruction of 
residences. 

You see the effect of it. It is driving residents out into a 
new country, farther and farther all the time from the business 


centers and from that which is above all else the center of this | is an extension for two years. 


city—the Capitol and the White House and the Government in- | 


stitutions. 

I would not have the limit greater for business than for resi- 
dences, and there is no reason why a business block shouid 
flaunt itself in front of your door and shut out your sunlight. 
The resident is entitled to the first consideration. This is a city, 
a capital city, of residences. 

While it is true that this only applies to the residences of the 
city, yet it might be just as well, while we have the matter up 
for consideration and are in a humor to consider it, to see if 
we can not curb this evil of constructing six, eight, or nine story 


buildings all along one side of a street, leaving the residences on | 


the other side to depreciate in value and lose 2il of their attrac- 
tiveness. I should like to see it taken up as 4 part of this Dill 
in the nature of an amendment. I am not go'ng to stand in the 
way of the passage of this bill, because I am in sympathy with 
it, but I do think that it would be a good time to place some curb 
upon the building of tall business blocks. 

They are generally built for advertising purposes; if not, they 
are built for the purpose of economizing the cost of the land 
upon which they are placed. 

I have been for some time chafing under the conditions as I see 


business | 





them, one after the other. A few years ago I settled down to reside | 


during my term here, and I could then look out and see the 
Capitol; I could see the Post-office Building and the clock on it; 
I could see all the buildings around us. One after one great tall 
and obtrusive buildings have gone up until to-day the resi- 
dences are practically shut off. That affects the value. A mau 
has a right to the view that naturally belongs to his residence, 
and not only that but a more important consideration is the 
effect it has upon the property of other people. While I will 
not ask the Senator to do so, I should like if he would incor- 
porate or delay until some one can incorporate in this measure a 
restriction upon the height of these buildings. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I trust the Senator will 
not halt the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am not going to do it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
in which the Senator is so deeply interested, and if we think it 
wise to amend the existing law it can be done later on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WATERS OF THE NIAGARA RIVER, 


Mr. BURTON. I am directed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
8) extending the operation of the act for the control and regula- 
tion of the waters of Niagara River, for the preservation of 
Niagara Falls, and for other purposes, to report it favorably 
with divers amendments, and [ submit a report (No. 77) thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Whereas the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the control and 
regulation of the waters of Niagara River, for the preservation of 


Niagara Falls, and for other purposes,” approved June 29, 1906, and | 


extended by joint resolution (Public Res. No. 56) for a period of two 
yense, approved March 3, 1909, will expire by limitation June 29, 1911; 
an 


Whereas the extended date provided therein for the termination of 
the operation of said act was so extended that there might be consum- 
mated a more permanent settlement of the questions involved by a 
treaty with Great Britain and by further legislation appropriate to the 
situation ; and 

Whereas article 5 of a treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, proclaimed May 13, 1910, provides a maximum limit within 
whieh the United States may authorize and permit the diversion within 
the State of New York of the waters of the Niagara River above the 
Falls of Niagara for power purposes: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the provisions of the aforesaid act be, and they 
are hereby, extended from June 29, 1911, being the date of the expiration 
of the operation of said act, to remain in full force and virtue during 
the life of the said treaty, save in so far as any portion thereof may be 
found inapplicable or already complied with. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not think this joint reso- 
‘ution should be taken up under the present order of business. 


I will be very glad to take up the matter | 
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| Then it only proposed to extend the time until this month. 


| concerned, 
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When the question therein involved was before the Senate on @ 
former occasion it occupied some time. It 


is a large question, 


Now 
it is proposed to extend it until the end of the treaty. 
Mr. BURTON. If the Senator from Idaho will permit me, it 


Mr. HEYBURN. 

Mr. BURTON. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 

Mr. BURTON. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
again read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the committee to the joint resolution 
before the request for its present consideration is put. 

The SecreTary. It is proposed to amend the joint resolution 
on page 2, line 6, after the word “act,” by striking out the 
remainder of the joint resolution and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “ for two years, or until June 29, 1913.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. I withdraw the objection, that amendment 
not having been stated when I made it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. May I ask what is the measure before 
the Senate, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair asks the atteytion of 
the Senator from Ohio to the inquiry of the Senator from 
rexas. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask that the Secretary again read the 
title of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will again read the joint resolution by title. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 3) extending 
the operation of the act for the control and regulation of the 
waters of Niagara River, for the preservation of Niagara Falls, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. By what committee is that joint resolu- 
tion reported, Mr. President? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

tions. 

Mr. CULLOM. It is reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; it has been considered by a subcommittee of that 
committee, and finally by the full committee, and is reported 
unanimously. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, let us devote a minute at 
least to the consideration of a measure of this magnitude. The 
fact that it was reported from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions is, of course, persuasive, but not conclusive. My recol- 
lection of this question is that the objection to it, when it was 
before Congress the last time, was that the other powers were 
not in the meantime restrained as we were. It is a large 
question; it is a question, of course, that must primarily be 
dealt with, if we are going to derive any benefit from it, through 
the intervention of a treaty, but we want to see to it that the 
terms of that treaty give an equal measure of rights and at the 
same time preserve the principle upon which we have acted in 
regard to the preservation of those Falls. We want equal rights 
to the use of the waters at the same time. We want those rights 
that are within the principle that has governed us in the past; 
and, in addition to that, the principle that we must recognize 
as essential for the preservation of those Falls. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I do not think the objections 
of the Senator from Idaho are applicable at all to this joint 
resolution. The treaty was made and finally ratified in the year 
1910, but that does not prevent such regulations as are imposed 
by this joint resolution. These are a continuance of rules and 
regulations adopted in the year 1906. So far as equality is 
there is a difference in the amount of water that 
may be diverted on the Canadian side 

Mr. HEYBURN. A very large difference. 

Mr. BURTON (continuing). And that which may be diverted 
on our side; but that is a matter of fact; it is included in the 
treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. 
the law. 

Mr. BURTON. 


Well, that is the life of the treaty. 
Until June 29, 1913. 
That is the end of the treaty, is it not? 
Oh, no. 
I should like to have the joint resolution 


The Committee on Foreign Rela- 


It is a difference under the treaty, and not under 


If anything, this tends toward equality rath 


r 
than away from it. 

Mr. LODGE. This checks if. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We gave up more than we should have 


given up. We allowed the other party to the treaty to rese! 
rights which are in excess of the rights they gave to us under 
it. At the time of its consideration, these questions were 
raised and they were debated and considered. To bring the 
joint resolution up under the five-minute rule, or by unanimous 
consent, is hardly the proper thing. 
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Mr. CULBERSON. What is the status of the joint resolu- 
tion, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution has just been 
reported, and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] has asked 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the joint 
resolution will go to the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTEODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (8. 2776) to grant an honorable discharge to Henry 
Mulligan; and 

A bill (8. 2777) authorizing the appointment of Maj. John 8. 
Bishop, United States Army, retired, on the retired list of the 
Army, with the rank of brigadier general; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2778) granting a pension to Julia A. Roberts; 

A bill (8S. 2779) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Malone; 
and 

A bill (S. 2780) granting an increase of pension to David P. 
Sheibley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 2781) to correct the military record of H. J. 
Rowell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (8S. 2782) granting a pension to David Murphy; 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (8S. 2788) to correct the military record of William 
Norris (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 2784) granting an increase of pension to Hiram B. 
Morey (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (8. 2785) granting a pension to William H. Dennison 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (8. 2786) granting a pension to Priscilla T. Brewster; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (8. 2787) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
M. Fossett (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON (for Mr. TesRecz) : 

A bill (8. 2788) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
the estate of Benjamin Hamilton, deceased; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (8. 2789) to change the location and straighten the 
course of the channel of the Grand Calumet River through the 
lands of the Gary Land Co. and the Indiana Steel Co., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama: 

A joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 37) directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to investigate and report on the use of 
the Andrew safety appliance upon railway trains engaged in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


ESTATE OF JOHN POOL. 


Mr. OVERMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
69), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolwed, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
thorized and directed to pay. to the estate of John Pool ps 
Senator from the State of North Carolina, the sum of $6,543. 
him as a Senator of the United States in the Fortieth aan ‘trom 
the 4th of March, 1867, to the 24th of June, 1868, to be paid from the 
miscellaneous items of the contingent fund of the enate. 


MESSENGER TO COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. GAMBLE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
70), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolwed, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be, and it is hereby, 
authorized to employ a messenger at a salary of $1,440 per annum. 
IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE WITH CANADA. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, some weeks ago I requested 
certain information from the Bureau of Trade Relations, State 
Department, in reference to exports and imports into Canada, 
the United States and Great Britain, and also a statement as 
to certain prices of agricultural products covered by the reci- 
procity agreement for the 20-year period, 1890-1909, inclusive. 
In reply to that request the bureau has sent me the information 
in the form of statistics. I ask unanimous consent that the 
matter be printed as a Senate document. {S. Doc. No. 49.) 


to the 


riya 
cig 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Michigan? The Chair hears none, and the 
order is entered. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS FOR MONTANA AND IDAHO, 


Mr. DIXON. I inquire, Mr. President, is the calendar to be 
calied this morning? If not, I should like to ask unanimous 
consent 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Cha 


When that order is reached tle 
r will announce that the calendar is in order. 

r. DIXON. I should like to ask unanimous consent to have 
Senate bill 2532 considered at this time. It is a short bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana «sks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
named by him, the title of which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (8S. 2532) providing for an increase of 
salary for the collector of customs for the district of Montana 
and Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, reserving the right to ob 
ject, I would like to ask for a brief explanation why this particu- 
lar increase in salary is considered necessary. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from 
Mississippi has made the inquiry, for I know many times bills 
of this character are called up and passed without a word of 
explanation, and sometimes, apparently, an impression is left 
that something has been done surreptitiously. 

The collector of customs for Montana and Idaho at Great 
Falls is the most important Federal officer in the Northwest, 
especially in those two States. Through the Great Falls custom 
house all of the trade with northwestern Canada comes into the 
United States. The amount of customs duties collected there 
will average six or seven hundred thousand dollars per annum. 

Until a year ago officers of this character, except at a few 
of the seaports, were on a commission basis, under an arrange- 
ment, I think, dating back to 1812 or 1813. The compensation 
of the collector heretofore has been about $4,500 a year, based on 
fees and commissions. Two years ago two smelters, one in Idaho 
and one in Montana, went out of business. Those smelters car- 
ried each a bonded warehouse, and, under the law, each of 
those smelters paid the collector a thousand dollars per annum. 
The dismantling of these two individual bonded warehouses, «1- 
though the same work is done through other warehouses, 
chopped off $2,000 a year from the collector’s compensation, 
which for 80 years had been about $4,500. 

The bill was introduced last session and passed the Senate. 
It received favorable consideration in the House committee, but 
was not passed by the House of Representatives on account of 
the crowded condition of the calendar. The Secretary of th: 
Treasury last session and at this time has strongly recommende: 
that the collector’s salary be made $4,000, instead of being con 
tinued under the old fee and commission basis. ‘There is a 
unanimous report from the committee and a very strong letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury recommending the passage 
of the bill. It merely puts this office on a basis with offices of 
similar character throughout the United States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, what did the fees and salary 
heretofore paid aggregate? 

Mr. DIXON. About $4,500 per annum. 

Mr. REED. And did that include the $2,000 that was re- 
ceived from the smelters? 

Mr. DIXON. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Sothat the fees now would amount to about $2,500? 

Mr. DIXON. About $2,500. 

Mr. REED. And this means a raise of $1,500 

Mr. DIXON. It is really restoring the old compensation, 
although the salary proposed is about $500 less than under the 
old fee and commission basis for 30 years. As I have said, it 
is the most important port of entry in the entire Northwest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and Insert: 


That hereafter the salary of the SUIG80 ote of si. for the dis- 
en - Montana _ and Idaho — A. 0 th lieu of the 
lowell lowed or permitted fed tied ‘uptier th the destons, 9 digg te 
a 
Revised ta other existing laws. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


THE POSTAL SYSTEM. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, some days ago a report 
was made by the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate upon a resolution (S. Res. 56) 
submitted by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne]. At that 
time I asked that it go to the calendar so that I might examine 
it. I now ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of that resolution, being order of business 49. 
I desire to offer two or three amendments to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hamsphire 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a 
resolution, which will be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. Bourne 
on the 1st instant and reported from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate on the 7th 
instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads is 
hereby authorized and directed, by subcommittee or otherwise, to in- 
quire into and report to the Senate at the earliest date practicable 
what changes are necessary or desirable in the postal system of the 
United States or in laws relating to the postal service, and particularly 
with reference to the establishment of a parcels post, and for this 
purpose they are authorized to sit during the sessions or recesses of 
Congress, at such times and places as they may deem desirable or 
practicable; to send for persens and papers, to administer oaths, to 
summon and compel the attendance of witnesses, to conduct hearings, 
and have reports of same printed for use, and to employ such clerks, 
experts, counsel, stenographers, messengers, and other assistants 
shall be necessary, and any expense in connection with such inquiry 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
to be approved by the chairman of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move to amend the resolution—and I 
will say that the amendments I now propose to offer are agree- 
able to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bournr]—by striking 
out the words, on page 1, line 13, “ experts, counsel,” and in 
line 14 by striking out the word “ messengers.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 13, after the word “ clerks,” 
it is proposed to strike out the words “‘ experts, counsel,” and in 
line 14, after the word “stenographers,” to strike out the 
word “ messengers.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I favor the resolution for in- 
vestigation of post-office matters as amended, and hope it may 
pass unanimously. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has passed. 

Mr. WARREN. But I want to say at this time that I think 
we are sorely in need of information from a great many quar- 


ters. We seem to have been in a mad rush for some years for 
information. The Senate and the House of Representatives— 


the Congress of the United States—have had investigating com- 
mittees galore, and have spent thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in investigations and reinvestigations. 
Senate has committees for the examination of every one of the 
departments of this Government. The House has similar com- 
mittees, and the House is now engaged in pursuing inves- 
tigations on special subjects through a large number of 
special committees. Indeed, the call for information has been 
80 insistent that we have provided for a Tariff Board, for which 
we appropriated $250,000 a year ago; and in the last sundry 
civil bill we appropriated an additional $225,000, making 
$475,000 for the Tariff Board. They were called upon by the 
action of Congress and the Executive to make certain investiga- 
tions at an early date. They examined into the pulp and paper 
business, and. we have the result of that examination before us 
in the reciprocity bill, so called. We have advices from that 
pulp and paper industries, and are now investigating Sched- 
ule K; that they have been at work on the wool and woolen 
industries for sometime, and that they will not be able to report 
probably until next autumn. 

But, Mr. President, in this mad rush for legislation we find 
that there are great bodies and great men in a legislative body 
who believe that they know more about Schedule K than the 
Tariff Board does or ever will know, and they are going along 
with Schedule K, the Tariff Board notwithstanding. We can 
now see in the volume I have in hand—the official report of the 
House committee, accompanying House bill 11019, concerning 
the wool tariff—the result of some of this work on Schedule K, 
which relates to wool, sheep, and woolens. This schedule em- 
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braces one of the oldest industries of this country—one that 
has been under discussion, back and forth, for more than a 
hundred years, and one probably in which more men are en- 
gaged or have been engaged, together with all of its branches, 
than in any other known industry. And it is well that men in 
high places feel so sure that they know all about this indusiry 
that they do not need to refer to ov wait for a Tariff Board’s re 
port for information or advice. 

Mr. President, we have before us a public document. It is 
the report of a great committee of a great legislative body, 
ultima Thule, as you may say, of this 100 years of experience 
concerning sheep and wool; and it is complete. It goes into 
the dictionary business—in fact, it is a dictionary. It conta 
a glossary, explaining the technical terms, and it shows plai: 
that there is in the minds of some people no need of a 


1} 
kl 


t! 


ia 


Board or of any investigation or further information, Of course 
we have to admit in reading this 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to know if the Senator from 


Wyoming thinks all the definitions contained in the report w« 
taken from the dictionary? 

Mr. WARREN. I have before me the Underwood glossary, 
more ably edited 
than the dictionary, in which more able people are interested; 
and they have given us definitions which are evidently intended 
to be final. I do not believe that these definitions will add very 
much to the hilarity of the sheep growers and the farmers who 
have been struggling along under the fear of free wool and sell 
ing their wool for one-half or two-thirds price for the Iast 
year. I do not think it will make them very happy to read t} 
definitions and to find that at one fell swoop all of the sheep 


the United States have been unsexed after their first year’s 
shearing, and that thereafter, no matter what they were al 
| birth, they become members of the male sex—all of the sheep 


| of the world, in fact, according to this glossary. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


The | 





| added to their fund of information on Schedule 
in their report, and we have the wish and interest of others | 


figured at 
board that, as per instructions, they have investigated the wood- | 


| 
| 


I do not anticipate that it will add even to the pleasure of 
the ancient ewe sheep that have every year borne their lainhs, 
sometimes one at a time, sometimes twins, and sometimes trip- 
lets, to find that they are now wether sheep, 


PO! 


male sheep, be- 


cause they have passed beyond their first year, for here we 
have it [reading from House Report No. 45]: 

Wether.—A sheep after the first shearing. - 

Wether wool applies to all fleeces cut subsequent to the first fleece, 


which is called lamb’s wool. 
What need have we for information, or, indeed, do we need 
so much information as we now have? Or is it a case where 
we have always been wrong, and hence we must commence 
again at the very beginning and learn the fundamentals? 
Mr. President, it seems to me— 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. May I 
what he is reading? 
Mr. WARREN. I am reading from Report No. 45, House of 


ask colleague from 


my 


Representatives, Sixty-second Congress, first session, entitled 
“To reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of wool—Mr. 


Unprerwoop, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submits 
the following report, to accompany H. R. 11019.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Is the Senator satisfied with that 
definition of wether wool? 

Mr. WARREN. Well, I am so well satisfied with that I 
am not going to ask the proponents of this investigation of the 
Post Office Department to shear quite as close in the Post Office 
Department as these people propose to do in the case of a sheep, 

Mr. President, either we need to go back to the very funda- 
mentals, commence all over again, and investigate every i: 
dustry and every branch of it, or else, as is assumed by the 
author of this report and others, there is nothing that can be 
K. When we 
assure the dear farmers that a lamb born a ewe becomes trans- 
her first shearing, and thenceforth remains a 
wether—a male sheep—it may add to the gayety of nations, but 
I fear the farmer will whistle and quote that old witticism, 
“Tt is better not to know so much than to know so much tha 
isn’t so.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator takes his seat, and leaves 
the subject of lamb’s wool—— 

Mr. WARREN. There are a number 
that do credit to the text I have quoted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call his attention to the definition 
of “lamb’s wool.” 


if 


of other items here 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What page is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is page 229: 

Lamb’s wool is naturally pointed at the end, because it has never 
been clipped. 

Mr. WARREN. And furthermore—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Here is a definition of “wool”: 

Wool.—Fibers of all animals are not alike; they vary in fineness 
soundness, length, and strength, from the finest Merino to the rigid 
bristles of the wild boar. 

Mr. WARREN. And, furthermore, a sheep is a hog until it 
is a year old, according to this glossary. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WARREN.“ Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Before the Senator from Wyoming takes his 
seat—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has taken his seat. 
The Chair will ask him to resume a standing position. 

Mr. REED. I wanted to inquire if it was his wether that 
was being shorn which had aroused his anxiety this morning? 

Mr. WARREN. I am beginning to think that I do not know 
what a wether is. So I am unable to inform the Senator from 
Missouri. Certainly, if this glossary is correct, I have been 
many a long year groping in the darkness. 

DECISIONS IN STANDARD OIL AND AMERICAN TOBACCO CASES. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have here a brief review by 
Mr. Walker, who has published a work on the history of the 
Sherman law. It is a review of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil case and the Tobacco case, and I 
ask that it may be printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. If that is the document which has been circu- 
lated pretty generally I think it ought to be read before it is 
printed as a Senate document. 


tor. It is a recent document; I have carefully read it and it is 
a fair and candid review of those decisions. 


Mr. BORAH. The document starts out by designating the | Soines direct from the people. 


decision as the obiter dicta of the Chief Justice, and I for one 
am not willing, without further observation and looking into 
the matter, to consent to its being printed at this time, if I 
have a right to object, and the objection holds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator certainly has that 
right. The Senator from Idaho objects to its being printed as 
a public document. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator a question? Do I 
understand him to say that this document starts out by saying 
that the recent decisions—I suppose the “recent decisions” 
referred to are those in the Standard Oil case and the American 
Tobacco case—are obiter dicta? 

Mr. NELSON. Not at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Clerk please read the heading? I 
have seen one—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The Sherman law; obiter dicta of Chief Justice White. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it had better go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made to its being 
printed as a public document. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent that 
two short editorials from leading newspapers in Alabama, in 
reference to the election of Senators by the people, be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request is 
granted. 

The editorials are as follows: 

THE PRICE DEMANDED IS TOO HIGH. 
{From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser.] 

The 47 States can now have United States Senators elected by popu- 
lar yotes, but to do so they must make to the Federal Government the 
greatest strrender of power since the formation of government. The 
chief power of the States in the affairs of the Federal Government has 
been exercised heretofore by the two United States Senators which each 
State sends to the highest lawmaking body in the world. If the legis- 
jlatures of the various States ra the action of the Senate taken 
Monday, these powerful officials not only be selected by a direct 
vote, but they will be selected in elections over which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have supreme control, and for which it will prescribe rules 


regulations. 
The Southern States will stand firm with those southern Senators 
who declared that the price was too high to for the reform. 
If the House of Representatives accepts the Bristow amendment to 
the bill providing for popular elections of United States Senators, and 
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| legislators refuse or f 


| former days has not fa 
| ing the resolution because of the Bristow amendment: 


| troops were assembled at the polls and w 
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no doubt it will, the adoption of the required constitutional amendment 
Will be fairly before the legislatures of the 47 United States. Three- 
fourths of the total number of these States will have to act approvingly 
upon the amendment before it can become effective. The Advertiser 
believes that the legislature of any Southern State would be foolish and 
reckless to buy the so-called reform of popular election of United States 
Senators at the price of Federal supervision.. The proposed reform is 
prohibitively dear, if we have to buy it with our complaisant acceptance 
of the atrocious force bill, which a small band of devoted and coura- 
geous Senators defeated in the last generation when it appeared certain 
of enactment. 

For nearly 50 years the compelling desire of the leaders of the Repub- 
lican Party has been to seize the election machinery of the Southern 
States. They were successful in this for a short period, when, as Sena- 
tor JounsTon of Alabama reminded the Senate, Federal soldiers stood 
about the polls in southern cities with drawn bayonets. “I have 
myself,” said Senator JoHNnsTON, “ witnessed elections in my State where 
United States troops were assembled at the polls, and where supervisors 
and deputy marshals exercised potent influence. I never want to see 
either again. During the reconstruction period these officials were used 
for the most partisan purposes—to intimidate the voters and to prevent 
the full, fair, and free expression of the will of the voters.” 

Every man now living who passed through the trying and humili- 
ating experience of reconstruction is one with Senator JoHNSTON—he 
never wants to see those distressing conditions restored in Alabama, 
Under the Bristow amendment the Federal Government will have the 

ower to reestablish reconstruction conditions in the Southern States. 
When the Republican Party is in power the reestablishment of those 
conditions will depend entirely upon the will and inclinations of the 
partisan leaders of that party. 

There is another phase to this question, which has been ignored by 
the light thinkers but loud talkers who have promised the coming of 
the political millennium with the election of United States Senators 
yy a direct vote. The next step in the reform is that by which the 

nited States Senators will be put upon a popular basis of representa- 
tion. If Senators are to be elected by popular vote, the question wil! 
be asked, Why should the vote of one man in Nevada be equal to the 
vote of 50 menin New York? Is there ane Jestse, it will be argued, in 
the claim that one voter in Arizona should be as powerful in naming 
a United States Senator as 80 men in Pennsylvania? The sincere 
advocate of the election of Senators by popular vote must be illogical 
when he argues that representation in the Senate must not be put 
upon a voting or population basis. 

When we jump in the dark we sometimes jum 
have to keep on jumping. The man who thinks a 
Senate of the Unite 


downhill, and we 
tation affecting the 
States will end when the Senators are elected 


| by_a direct vote is foolishly blinding himself. 
Mr. NELSON. It is not that document, I will say to the Sena- | 


Looking at the question in a larger sense, with the light from the 
lamp of history thrown upon it, the United States Senate since the 
formation of our Government bas been an abier, a more patriotic, and 
2 more efficient body of lawmakers than the House of Representatives, 
the boast of which is that it was selected tn a popular election and 
When the records of the two bodies 
— open the higher credit does not go to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


POPULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS VOTE. 
[From the Mobile (Ala.) Regtster.] 


Senators BANKHEAD and JouNsToN of Alabama, Bacon and Trreeiu 
of Georgia, WILLIAMS and Percy of Mississippi, Foster of Louisiana, 
and FLetTcHer of Florida were the eight Democrats who voted against 
the resolution amending the Constitution to provide for the election of 
Senators by direct popular vote, their objection being to the Bristow 
amendment, giving to the Federal Government supervision of such clec- 
tion. Senator Bacon had offered a resolution qualifying the Bristow 
amendment so as to — Federal supervision unless the State 
a ail to act, and this was defeated by a vote of 

Oo ae 

Sixteen Republicans joined with the eight Democrats in voting against 
the popular-election amendment—BRANDEGEE, BURNHAM, CRANB, DIL- 
LINGHAM, GALLINGER, Hersurn, Lipritr, Lopcr, Lorimer, OLiIvER, 


| Pace, Penrose, RICHARDSON, Root, Smoot, and WETMORE. 


Senator JonHnstTon made the prediction that, with the Bristow 
amendment attached to it, the popular-election amendment will never 
receive the requisite indorsement of the States. It is probable that on 
this very account the majority voted for the Bristow amendment. ‘There 
has been a very ee eclaration on the part of the Senators that 
popular election will not prove to be a good thing. Probably, therefore, 
these cyponeass of the theory of popular election insisted upon incorpo- 
rating the Bristow amendment in order to keep popular election from 
becoming effective, even when adopted by the vote of the Senate. 

Senator JOHNSTON’s _ will come true, if the recollection of 

ed from the public mind. He said, when oppos- 


“T have myself witnessed elections in ~ State where United States 

ere supervisors and deputy 
never want to see either 
period these officials were used for 
the most partisan purposes and to intimidate the voters and peerent the 
full and free and fair ae of the will of the voters. Such meth- 
ods as that gave the party in power swarms of unscrupulous partisans, 
paid by the Government to carry out the will of the bosses, and they 
did not hesitate to abuse their power. These men were not closen 
from the voters of the counties in which they acted, but imported from 
other cities and counties and States. Preten to represent the 
er of the United States, they really represented the bosses of the 
par n wer.” 

The legislatures of the South are not likely to accept the amendment 
under the terms that it Is offered. Fortunately, there is available the 
State primary, which meets the needs of the people in expressing their 
choice for Senators; so that no loss will be suffered if the amendment 
fails of confirmation. 


REESTABLISHMENT OF ARMY DIVISION HEADQUARTERS. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I offer a resolution and ask to have it 
read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution for the information of the Senate. 
The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 71) as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be authorized and 
directed to investigate and report to the Senate its findings and recom- 


marshals were potential in the result. I 
again. During the reconstruction 
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mendations upon the question presented in Senate document 42, involvy- 
ing the relative merits®f divisional, as distinguished from departmental, 
headquarters In the military organization throughout the country, con- 
cerning which a controversy has existed for many years in the War 
Department, as is revealed by the letter from the Secretary of War, 
resulting im mumerous changes from the divisional system of head- 
quarters to the departmental system of headquarters and back again 
every few years. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask for the immediate consideration of 
the resolution because the matter is somewhat urgent. It de- 
yelops from the letter presented by the Secretary of War in 
response to my resolution that the War Department during the 
last 90 years has operated in military affairs in the country 
about one-half of the time under the departmental system of 
headquarters, which now exists, under which there are at the 
present time, as I recall, nine military departments throughout 
the country, and during the other half of the time has operated 
the military affairs of the country, both tactically and in an 
administrative way through a system of divisional headquarters. 

Mr. President, it is now proposed, by an order which has 
recently been issued, to make another change, on the ist of 
July, back from the present system of departmental head- 
quarters to the old and discarded system of divisional head- 
quarters, and this will involve the transfer of a large number 
of officers and civilian employees from such departmental head- 
quarters as St. Paul, San Antonio, Omaha, and other places, to 
either Chicago, New York, or San Francisco. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator says “either.” It is to those 
three. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; to one or the other of those three in 
each case. 

Mr. BACON. Those are the three selected. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. Those have already been selected as the three. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If this were the first time that this change 
is called for, or if it had been known to have been made after 
any extended hearing before any legislative body, or if the 
experiment had never been tried before, it might be the proper 
thing to allow it to pass without any consideration, but the fact 
is that the present departmental! system of headquarters has been 
in operation more than half the time during the last 90 years, 
as I recall. As is exhibited by this letter from the Secretary 
of War, this departmental system was installed again and the 
old divisional system was abolished in 1907, when the present 
President of the United States was then Secretary of War, and 
when Gen. Chaffee, an experienced Army officer, was Chief of 
Staff. It was discarded at that time, after it had been in use 
only four years—from 1903. 

I think, Mr. President, that the time has come when the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate should at least 
have some hearings and make some investigation upon the 
relative merits of these two systems which have been tried from 
time to time and which have been abandoned and resumed and 
abandoned and resumed, each time at a considerable expense 
and each time with great disturbance to the organization 
throughout the country. 

Now, I am frank to admit that I have a local interest. I 
happen to know that in my town, for instance, some 40 families 
will be required to move to Chicago or abandon their employ- 
ment in the military service, and, as stated in this letter of the 
Secretary, they are in many cases old employees of the Govern- 
ment, entitled at least to fair treatment. 

Mr. President, it is claimed that there are two reasons why 
this change should be made—first, that it will work for econ- 
omy; second, that it will work for efficiency. I think, however, 
there ought to be a hearing before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. I believe that the advocates in the War Department of 
the two systems—and there are in the War Department to-day, 
as I understand, advocates of the two systems—should be asked 
to come before the Senate committee and give their testimony 
and make their showing. Certainly at the time the Secretary 
of War, Mr. Proctor, made the change—I think in 1891—it was 
after quite an extended investigation, and certainly when the 
change to the present system was made, under the administra- 
tion of Secretary of War Taft and of Gen. Chaffee, then Chief 
of Staff, it was entitled to considerable consideration; at least 
as much as it should be given at the present time. 

I therefore ask that the Committee on Military Affairs, which, 
under the resolution introduced by the Senator from Wyoming 

(Mr. Warren], already has the general power to hold hearings 
and take testimony, be given authority to investigate this ques- 
tion, and it should be done at once, before the order goes into 
effect. The investigation may at least result in some modifica- 
tion of the order, and I ask, therefore, that this resolution may 
be adopted. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I agree with the suggestions 


made by the Senator from Nebraska, and there are some other 
suggestions which I wish to make in t! 
I admit in the beginning, as has the S tor fre Nebraska, 


that I have a local interest in the matter. One of 1 ! | 
quarters of these departments is located in Atlanta, 
he has said in a general way as to the effect upon ti 
ent localities will, of course, apply to this particular d 
There is another suggestion that I wish to make, Mr. Pr 








dent, and that is this: The burdens of this Gover ent ex 
over every section of this country—properly sé \ tevel 
benefit there may be ought to be, as far as pr le, dist 
uted with equal impartiality. Of course, 1 itary tal 
ment is a very expensive part of the Government 

The expenses of that establishment bear a very lar; 
portion to the total expenditures of government. The exp 
tures necessarily are in a great degree f 1 in the 1 ; 
where the headquarters are. This ne rrangem« 
that the nine departments—I think that is nu t 
be practically superseded by three | rs, one of thi 
New York, one of them in Chicago, and one of them in § 
Francisco. There is a vast s f country south of tl 
drawn between those three points that is practically excluded 
from all the benefits which arise from expenditures by 1 
of the requirements of the War Department. 

I am not prepared to say, because I have not the informat 
necessary for me to form a judgment satisfa ry to my 
whether it is important that these nine departments should be 
broken up and the substitutes for them in other | iquar 
be limited to a smaller number, but I want to say in that 
regard two things. If they are to be limited to a small numl 


they ought to be distributed with some regard to the geo 
graphical arrangement of those headquarters 
I say, Mr. President, in that vast range of country south 


of the line running from New York through Chicago to San 
Francisco there ought to be, in part, a representation in the 
establishment of headquarters in some parts of that country. I 
do not say it ought to be in Atlanta, I do not say it ought to be 
in New Orleans or Memphis, or at any other point that may be 


selected, but I wish to say that I think it is a discrimination 
not to be justified that all three headquarters selected 
this great country, for the distribution practically of $100, 
000,000, should be limited to the upper line of the country and 
not be so arranged that these expenditures would in a natural 
way be found to be made impartialiy throughout the country. 

If there are only three, one of them ought to be in the South. 
If it is essential that there should be three at the several 
points indicated, then there ought to be another created which 
ought to be in the South. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be understood as presenting 
anything from a sectional standpoint. What I am presentin; 
is to try to prevent that which is sectional. I do not want any 


thing which is sectional. I am not asking that there shall be 


any preference shown to the vast extent of country known as 
the southern part of this country, embracing from a third to : 
half territorially of the entire country; but when that part 


the country is discriminated against it is not sectional to ask 


that that discrimination be removed. 
I wish to say with this disclamer of any purpose to do oth 


wise than attempt to affect that which would be impartial, that 


not only as to the War Department, but of any man will take | 
the appropriation bills he will find that outside of the appro 
priations for the Post Office Department, I can not state it wit! 
mathematical certainty, but I have not a doubt in the world th: 
four dollars out of every five, if not nine dollars out of ever 
ten appropriated by Congress, are expended in what we gener 
ally know as the Northern States, and not a fifth of it is ex 
pended in the Southern States, and possibly not a tenth of it 
It may be that in some large degree that is unavoidable fro: 
the fact that a great many of the expenditures are for the pro 
curement of things which are only manufactured at the Nor 
The great shipbuilding industries are at the North, the gr 
iron industries are largely at the North. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branpecrr in the chai 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator f 
Wyoming? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. It may be true, I say to the Senator, 
the preponderance of money provided by some of the appr 
tion bills is more largely expended North than South. Of 


it is a larger part of the country, taking it as a whole. But 


the Senator would hardly want that statement to ‘stand 
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the river and harbor bill or as to the Agriculture appropriation 
bill and others of that kind. 

Mr. BACON. Those are very small bills. 

Mr. WARREN. The river and harbor bill is a matter of 
$45,000,000 or $50,000,000 in itself, and the sundry civil bill 
carries still more for those improvements. 

Mr. BACON. Not in a year. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will take up the sundry civil 
appropriation bills and see the amount that is appropriated 
every year for rivers and harbors he will find that the major 
part of the money expended in the sundry civil appropriation 
bill is for rivers and harbors in the Southern States. 

I do not want to be sectional in any way, as the Senator 
knows, certainly not in appropriation questions. It never came 
up, as far as J know, in the consideration of an appropriation 
bill. It was my pleasure in the last appropriation bill for the 
Agricultural Department to stand a pretty long and severe 
strain in conference insisting that the full amount desired for 
the protection of cotton should be given. 

Mr. BACON. How much? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not recall what it was. I think we 
added some $300,000 or so to the amount already included in 
the bill. 

Mr. BACON. A mere bagatelle compared with the thousand 
million spent every year. 

Mr. WARREN. Then, taking the entire agricultural appro- 
priation bill, the Senator, I know, does not want to be un- 
just 

Mr. BACON. No; and for that reason I am willing that the 
Senator shall go on as long as he wishes. 

Mr. WARREN. Perhaps I will wait until the Senator gets 
through the other branch. 

Mr. BACON. No; I mean exactly what I say. The Senator 
can proceed. 

Mr. WARREN. There is some misunderstanding about this 
distribution of troops, and there is no reason why the matter 
should not be examined into by the proper committee; and a 
foundation for that has been laid by the resolution which was 
introduced for information, the reply to which we now have 
printed. I have not had time to examine it closely. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In reference to the river and harbor appro- 
priations in connection with the remarks of the Senator from 
Wyoming, it may be observed that out of the 30,000 miles of 
navigable streams in the whole country 23,000 of them are in 
the South. 

Mr. WARREN. That is true as to many another matter rela- 
tively. The occasion for this expenditure and the business calls 
for it were exactly the same as the calls for the improvement 
of the great rivers of the South. For instance, take the matter 
of public buildings and grounds. I do not believe there is a 
Senator on the other side of the Chamber who has ever served 
upon the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds who will 
claim that there has been any neglect of any portion of the 
South or that the percentage of improvement to the South has 
been any smaller than that to the North. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming 
entirely misconceives the spirit and intent of what I have said. 
I have not charged that Congress has discriminated against 
the South. On the contrary, when the learned Senator inter- 
rupted me I was about to say that in the nature of things, out 
of the existing conditions, unavoidably the larger portion of 
it was spent at the North. I was proceeding to say that in the 
matter of those things that relate to the expenditures of the 
Navy Department very largely they are necessarily at the North, 
because the ships are built at the North, the great steel plants 
are in the main at the North, and, necessarily, the expenditure 
is there. 

I was speaking not in a way of criticism, but of a fact, and 
I repeat it as a fact, that if anyone will examine the appropria- 
tion bills and trace out where the money goes that is appro- 
priated, not having examined it in a mathematical way by 
adding up the exact figures but by noticing the appropriation 
bills every year, I have no hesitation in the belief that, outside 
of the expenditures of the Post Office Department, which of 
themselves are returned by the revenues of the department, at 
least four out of every five dollars appropriated are spent at the 
North. I do not say that it was the design of Congress that 
that should be so, but I am speaking of the fact that it is so. 

Then I say there are other things in which the expenditures 
are not necessarily limited to the North, and that where that is 
so we ought to be all the more careful that the expenditures 





should be impartially distributed, and that our arrangements 
of the different departments should be sucf that there would be 
an impartial distribution of the large appropriations which we 
have to make. 

There are a great many things, possibly, that it is not nec- 
essary to buy exclusively at the North, and yet almost all of 
them are bought there. There are some few supplies that are 
bought in the South in the great expenditures in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, but the large bulk of them are 
bought at the North. 

Therefore it is, Mr. President, if the purchase of Army sup- 
plies and the benefits which are to result from the location of 
headquarters in different localities are such that they are not 
necessarily limited to a section, the very fact that now there 
are conditions which require that the larger part of the ap- 
propriations should be spent in that section makes it all the 
more important that appropriations which are not relating to 
matters where the expenditures must unavoidably be at the 
North should be distributed, and that the South should get its 
full proportion of them. 

That is the whole purpose, I say, Mr. President. I am not 
criticizing Congress in any manner; and I do not wish to be 
understood as criticizing the department in this matter, because 
I have no thought that that was the purpose of the arrange- 
ment. The fact is that the arrangement was made under the 
administration of a former Secretary of War, who was himself a 
southern man, Mr. Dickinson, the late Secretary. I know well 
enough his feeling with regard to the section from which he 
came to know that that was not his purpose; but I think that 
is the effect. 

I want to say further that I am sure of another thing, and 
that is that the Secretary, whoever he may be, is not always 
responsible for these things. The heads of departments and 
various officials, military and civil, of course all have their com- 
bined influence, and out of their various suggestions these plans 
are evolved. 

I am glad the Senator from Nebraska introduced this matter 
and brought it up, because while I did not know exactly in 
what shape to present it, I have had it in mind for the past few 
weeks to say something on this subject. As was said by the 
Senator from Nebraska, it is not limited to the small matter of 
the expenditure of money in the purchase of supplies, but it is 
the large expenditure of money which necessarily is made by 
those who are in the employment of the military branch of the 
Government. Forty families, he says, in his own community 
will have to be torn up and carried away to Chicago. 

I believe that economy probably will result from a diminution 
of the number of these headquarters. Whether you call them 
divisional headquarters or departmental headquarters is a mut- 
ter of indifference. I believe that some economy can be secured 
from the change. And I believe the number of officers possibly 
who are on detail at these various places can be decreased, and 
a number of them returned to their regiments. Therefore, | 
do not wish to be understood as being utterly opposed to any 
change, but I am most decidedly opposed to a change which 
seems to be utterly blind to the fact that the distribution of 
these various headquarters in different sections of the country, 
unless impartially made, must result in a partial distribution of 
whatever benefits may flow to the people of this country in the 
expenditure of this hundred million dollars. 

Of course, I know what is said by the officers; they have 
said it to me. I have received from them an official communi- 
cation to the effect that it is not thought it would make any 
material change in the places in which this money is ex- 
pended. That is said by some, but an official communication 
which I have received from the Secretary of War on this sub- 
ject is a little more guarded in the language. I can not quote 
it with absolute accuracy, but it goes on to say substantially 
that the expenditures will continue to be made in the future 
as they have in the past, as those expenditures may be made 
in one way or the other most advantageously. That will 
simply mean that the purchasing officers being in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, those purchases can necessarily 
more advantageously be made altogether in sections contiguous 
to those three great centers, and that in the vast extent of 
country which I have mentioned, where supplies can be pur- 
chased just as economically, or more economically, not simply 
the South, but the great Southwest, and, in a degree, the 
Middle States, will be debarred frem all participation in the 
benefits of the expenditure of this large amount of money, 
because the line running from New York to Chicago and from 
Chicago to San Francisco is, so far ss it relates to the country 
between New York and Chicago, on our very northern boundary, 
and it is only deflected a little to the southwest as it pro- 
ceeds to the west from Chicago to San Francisco. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I hope that this matter will be| early in the session empowering the Com: 


submitted to the investigation of the committee, and that they 
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will not only investigate the question suggested by the Senator | 


from Nebraska, but that they will particularly investigate 
another question, and that is whether, if the number of these 


departments or divisions, whatever they may be called, is to | 


be decreased, they should be limited to our extreme northern 
poundary or whether they should be distributed properly 
throughout the country. 

Mr. WARREN. 
prought out by the Senator from Georgia will of course be ex- 
amined by the committee. It is my understanding that all 
those depots named, established for the purchase of supplies, 
are to be maintained, and that bids will be received through 
them all. 

jut what I rose to say, Mr. President, is that this subject is 
a broad one, and I join the Senator from Nebraska in the 
desire to have the committee take it up. The Senator is a 
member of that committee, and so is his colleague, and I will 
ask him if it will not serve the purpose to refer the resolution 
to the committee that has already all the powers that this can 
give it, and I will be glad to join the Senator in asking for an 
early and complete investigation through the medium of that 
committee, or a subcommittee if it so chooses. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Before the Senator from Wyoming takes 
his seat I want to understand him. Do I understand him to 
suggest that without the adoption of the resolution presented 
by the Senator from Nebraska he personally will favor this 
investigation under a general resolution which has heretofore 
been adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. WARREN. Most assuredly, Mr. President. The usual 
resolution asking for liberty to sit in session or out, and for 
the employment of stenographers, and so forth, has been pre- 
sented and passed relative to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


A number of these points that have been | 


| 
| 


| 


| it does—for the Senate to express to the 


| gation will be had; but I can see no possi 


| 


| resolution for the purpose of bringing it to a vote to-day. ‘I 


and I will join with the Senator from Nebraska in asking the | 


chairman of that committee to call an early meeting and to 
have a full investigation. 

Mr. CULBERSON. 
could then come in adopting this resolution? 





It simply 


Let me ask the Senator what harm | 


Mr. WARREN. In the first place, it is absolutely unneces- 
sary, and it carries more language than I think the proponent | 


perhaps himself would, upon reflection, care to embed in the 
records. 

Mr. BACON. I suggest that the resolution be read from the 
desk again that we may know what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again read 
the resolution to the Senate. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 71) as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be authorized and | 


directed to investigate and report to the Senate its findings and recom- 
mendations upon the question presented in Senate Document No. 
involving the relative merits of divisional, as distinguished from de- 
partmental, headquarters in the military organization throughout the 
country, concerning which a controversy has existed for many years in 
the War Department, as is revealed by the letter from the Secretary 


| New York that the resolution seeks to put the S 


42, | 


of War, resulting in numerous changes from the divisional system of | 


headquarters to the departmental system of headquarters and back 
again every few years. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I only want to ask a 
question for information from the Senator from Nebraska. Does 
the Senator understand that the proposition is to concentrate 
the Army at these three divisional points, or only to move the 
headquarters from the various departments to the divisional 
points? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I understand that this 


does not involye the transfer of any troops; it permits the de- | 


partments to still remain the headquarters for tactical pur- 
poses, but transfers the administrative work to the three 
divisional headquarters of the country. I should like to say, 
further, while I am on my feet, Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In order that the Senator may answer 
the entire matter at one time, I should like also to ask what in- 


in view of the fact that the order will take effect on the Ist of 
| July. 
| Mr. ROOT. sut the resolution goes much further than 
| merely calling for an investigation. Half of the resolution i 
taken up with statements of fact. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think there are no statements of fa 
in the resolution except those taken from the letter of the § 


| of the Senate upon what is said tf 


formation the Senator has as to the present status of the prop- | 


osition? To what extent has the matter been developed by the 
War Department? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The order has been issued—I think it 
Jan dated in May—and it is to go into effect on the 1st of 

uly. 

I may say further that the letter of the Secretary of War 
reveals the fact that it is not proposed at the present time 
to dismiss any of the civilian employees, but to move them to 
divisional: headquarters, and then io gradually diminish the 
humber, as is hoped by the department. 

Mr. President, while on my feet, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] that I had some doubt 
whether the wording of the resolution which he had introduced 


| but a kind of resolution that, without any premeditation « 
| part of the Senator, does in fact rather te 
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littee on Military 
Affairs to hold hearings and to make investigations \ broad 
enough to cover this case, because it states that they may have 
the hearings upon any subject which may be pending bet 


said committee. It seems to me there is no subjec 
before the committee; there is nothing but this letter fro 
Secretary of War; but if this specific reference to the re 
tion were made to them, there would be no question about 
propriety. 

Furthermore, it seems to me, Mr. President, proper enoug! 
if this widespread sentiment exists in the Senate, and I b 
mmittee its 
I have not much doubt that the invest 

sible objection, if i 
to be held, why it should not be under the specific aut] 
the Senate. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from New York? 


eon 


for an investigation. 


Senator from 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 
Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to this r 
lution being now referred to the Committee on Military Af 


fairs, but I shall certainly object to the consideration 


resolution contains recitals of facts that are not known 
Senate, and which I believe not to be correct. The 
is not in a position to act upon this subject, even so far as thi 
resolution goes; it has not the material before it on whi 
express any opinion, and it ought not to express any opinion. 

I do not for a moment suggest that it would not be 
proper for the Senate, upon ascertained grounds and upon 
consideration, to interfere with the conduct 
affairs of the country, but the Senate ought not to i 
without ascertaining the facts and without due considerat 
upon the facts which it knows; but the recitals of this 
tion take the Senate, it seems to me, much further t 
should now go. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
York yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I merely suggest to the Senator from 
nate at an 
early date in possession of the facts just suggested by him, 
and it is necessary to proceed rapidly, or at least expeditiously, 


fp? 


of the mi 


ré 
han i 


from Nev 


retary of War. 
Mr. ROOT. 
War. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
been printed. 
Mr. ROOT. There are many papers which have been pl 
sented to the Senate which we do not carry in our minds. 
Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit m: 
to make a suggestion? 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I want no misunderstanding 
about my attitude. I have no objection to the Senate dire 
the Committee on Military Affairs to take up the subject 
report to the Senate, but I do seriously object to aski 
o be contained 


port—and I dare say that there is misstatement 


I have never seen the letter of the Secretary of 


It was presented to the Senate and ] 


Certainly. 


ho 


throw dirty \ 
Army. It seems to me that a resolution directing the com: 
to make a report upon papers before it, called for by th 
lution of the Senator, ought to be sufficient without adv« 
to the world, perhaps erroneously, that there is 
years’ standing in the Army. We can, of course, know 

about it until we have examined the papers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Chair may be permi ! 
to make a suggestion, the request of the Senator from Neb: l 
{Mr. Hircucock] is for unanimous consent for the present con 
sideration of the resolution; and the Chair understands that 
there are two objections to its present consideration. 


a contest of ) 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
just a moment more? 
know the chairman of the committee is likely not to be here to- 
morrow. I should be perfectly willing to have it disposed of so 
far as I am concerned, and I do not wish to object to the con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. . If there is any language in the resolu- 
tion objectionable—any language which seems to reflect upon 
the War Department—I should be perfectly willing to have it 
modified. What I want is an investigation by the committee. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, may I inquire what is Senate 
Document 42? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is the letter of the Secretary of 
War which was sent here in response to my resolution of in- 
quiry. 

Mr. ROOT. Has the Senator from Nebraska any objection 
to striking out that part of the resolution which follows the 
word “country ”’—that is, striking out the words “ concerning 
which a controversy has existed for many years in the War 
Department”? I do not think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. My whole knowledge of this controversy 
is derived from this letter. It is because it contains the opinious 
of Gen. Chaffee—— 

Mr. WARREN: Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
{Mr. Root] has the floor. 

Nebraska ? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Why not let the resolution go to the com- 
mittee and let them examine it? We will then have not only the 
I would favor the 
Senator’s resolution if he would simply reduce it to directing 


that there shall be an examination of the matters contained in 
the report. 





The Senator from New York 


I fear I shall be called out of town, and I |} 





| ean be made without covering that entire ground. 


| 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Georgia?, 

Mr. ROOT. Let me complete my answer to the Senator fr: 
Nebraska, if you please. I suggest that you leave that languay 
in and strike out the words which follow, and which ar 
mere recital, to wit: 
concerning which a controversy has existed for many years in 
War Department, as is revealed by the letter from the Secretary of \ 
resulting in numerous changes from the divisional system of head 
ters to the departmental system of headquarters, and back again ey 
few years. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, I am willing to s 
if that will satisfy those who object to the passage of the r 


| lution, that I will accept the amendment offered by the Sen: 


from New York. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I want to know whether 1) 
members of the committee to which this resolution will be 
ferred understand that that language is sufficient to cover 
scope of the particular inquiry to which I have directed 
tention, to wit, as to the propriety of the proposed geograp! 
distribution of these headquarters? I do not desire to enc 
ber the resolution with an amendment if it can be undersi 
that that question is to be embraced in the inquiry. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President. I do not see how the ingni: 
That qi 


| tion would be revealed by the document itself, which, | 


Does he yield to the Senator from | 
| desire to encumber the resolution with an amendment, b [ 


admit, I have not read; but it seems to me that an examina 
could not be made without involving that question. 

Mr. BACON. Without involving the question as to the | 
priety of the geographical distribution? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. That being the case, Mr. President, I have 


| wish to say that the matter to which I have called attenti: 


one about which I shall ask, either in connection with the 
vestigation now called for or in connection with some oi! 
that there shall be a proper investigation into that particu 
feature of the matter. I think it is an extremely—I started 


| use, probably, a stronger word than I should—lI think it i: 


out that language, because the very reason for the investigation | 


by the Committee on Military Affairs is the fact of the existence 


of a controversy in the War Department, as shown by the Sec- | 


retary of War himself. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York | 


yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 
Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to inquire of the | 


Senator from Nebraska whether or not he has a printed copy of 
the letter of the Secretary of War? 
but have been told that it is not yet in print. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
count of the map. 
the Senator would like to see it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to look at it. 
quiry, but was told it is not yet in print. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I send a copy of the printed letter to the 
Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This, then, is the letter in full? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes, sir. There are bound copies, I may 
say to the Senator from New Hampshire, in addition to that. 

Mr. ROOT. I can say to the Senate that between July, 1899, 
and the spring of 1904 there was no controversy in the War De- 
partment on this subject, and I do not understand that there 
is any controversy in the War Department now on this subject. 
There may be differences of opinion among individual officers,, 
but I do not think the Senate ought to pass a resolution de 
claring that there is a controversy in the War Department, thus 
reflecting upon the discipline of that department. I have no ob- 
jection to the proposed inquiry, but do not let us in advance of 
the inquiry make findings of facts that we know nothing about. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator from New York kindly 
indicate just which words should be stricken out? 

Mr. ROOT. I will read the words. If you leave in this 
language— 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be authorized and 
directed to investigate and report to the Senate its findings and recom- 
mendations upon the question presented in Senate Document No. 42, in- 
volving the relative merits of divisional, as distinguished from depart- 
mental, headquarters in the military organization throughout the 
country-— 
that is the effective part of it. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I want to offer an amendment 
to that. 


I have made inquiry for it, 


It is in print, but there is a delay on ac- 
I have a printed copy of the letter here, if | 


I made in- | 





| delay. 
| Military Affairs, at which it will be demonstrated, in my hu 


| unjust thing to the different portions of this country that | 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is an objection, I think, to striking | 


location of these centers of influence from which distributio: 
made should be settled in a way entirely sectional. I th 
that, the burden being equally borne, the benefits should be 
impartially enjoyed. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. Mr. President, I hope the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HitcHcock] | 
receive favorable and immediate consideration. The State of 
Colorado is very much interested in the resolution. It is 
tended, so I am informed, that the Department of the Colo! 
shall also be abandoned. I hold in my hand letters of rec 
date from the Denver Chamber of Commerce, the Real Es! 
Exchange, and from many citizens protesting against the a! 
donment of the Department of the Colorado. It is for this 1 
son that I should like to see the resolution now receive fa 
able consideration, and in view of the fact that the chany 
expected to be made on July 1, I should be glad to see the 
vestigation carried on as promptly as possible. I see no ha’ 
in having the hearing at the present time, so that the ma’ 
may be thoroughly investigated and sifted without any possi!)+ 
I ask for an impartial hearing by the Committee 


ble judgment, that the State of Colorado, which I have tlie 
honor, in part, to represent, shall not be unjustly discriminated 
against, as now seems to be contemplated. I ask that tie 
grievances of my many constituents be left to the Commit! 
on Military Affairs for a prompt investigation, which I t: 
may be had. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pr 
ent consideration of the resolution offered by the Senator froin 
Nebraska? The Chair hears none. The Senator from 
braska, as the Chair understands, has modified his resolution 
accordance with the suggestion of the Senator from New Y°! 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes, sir, 

“% CULBERSON. I ask that the resolution as modified be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution as modified wi! 
be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read as follows (S. Res. 71): 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be authorized 2n1 
directed to investigate and report to the Senate its findings and recon 
mendations upon the question presented in Senate Document No. 4”, 
involving the relative merits of divisional, as distinguished from 


partmental, headquarters in the military organization throughout the 
country. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution as modified. 
The resolution as modified was agreed to. 
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THE CALENDAR, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed, and the calendar, | 
under Rule VIII, is in order. The Secretary will state the first | 
business on the calendar. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to correct | 
errors in the enrollment of certain appropriation acts, approved 
March 4, 1911. | 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that that may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will go 
over at the request of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I was about to make the same 
request; but I wish to say further that I shall ask at a very 
early date that the joint resolution be taken up and disposed of. | 

The bill (S. 20) directing the Secretary of War to convey 
the outstanding legal title of the United States to sublots Nos. 
31, 32, and 33 of original lot No. 3, square No. 80, in the city of 
Washington, D. C., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


EXTENSION OF UNDERWOOD STREET NW. 


The bill (S. 23) to authorize the extension of Underwood | 
Street NW. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I offer a substitute for the 
bill, which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
offers a substitute for the bill, which will be read by the 
Secretary. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 


That under and in accordance with the provisions of subchapter 1 
of chapter 15 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, within 
six months after the dedication, in accordance with law, of the land 
necessary to widen Underwood Street from its present western terminus 
west of Eighth Street west to Seventh Street west to its full width 
of 90 feet, as laid down on the permanent system of highways plan, 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed to institute in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a proceeding in rem to condemn the land that may 
be necessary to extend said Underwood Street from its present western 
terminus west of Eighth Street west to the Piney Branch Road, with 
a width of 90 feet, as laid down on the permanent system of highways 
plan: Provided, That if the dedication referred to herein shall have 
been made prior to the passage of this act, the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia are authorized and directed to institute the con- 
demnation provided for herein within six months after the passage of 
this act: Provided further, That the entire amount found to be due 
and awarded by the jury in said proceeding as damages for, and in 
respect of, the Jand to be condemned for said extension, plus the costs 
and expenses of the proceeding hereunder, shall be assessed by the jury 
as benefits. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby appropriated, out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia, an amount suflicient to pay the necessary costs | 
and expenses of the condemnation proceeding taken pursuant hereto, 
and for the payment of amounts awarded as damages, to be repaid to 
the District of Columbia from the assessments for benefits, and covered 
into the Treasury to the credit of the revenues of the District of 
Columbia. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
umendment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I submit some papers in 
addition to those already filed with that bill, which I ask shall 
accompany the bill. | 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The papers will be received to ac- 
company the bill. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE, 


The bill (S. 237) for the proper observance of Sunday as a 
tay of rest in the District of Columbia was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill, the 
objection of the Senator from Idaho to the contrary notwith- | 
standing. 

Mr. HEYBURN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho suggests | 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. i 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the f ving Senators 
answered to their names: 
Bacon Culberson Jones Root 
Bourne Cullom Kenyon S 
Bradley Cummins Kern Simmor 
Brandegee Curtis La Follette Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Dillingham Lodge Smoot 
Brown Dixon McCumber Swanson 
Bryan Fletcher Martin, Va. rownsend 
sjurnham Foster Nelson Warren 
Burton Gallinger Nixon Wetmore 
Chamberlain Gamble Overman Williams 
Chilton Guggenheim lage Works 


Clark, Wyo. Heyburn Penrose 
Crane Johnson, M¢ Perkins 
Crawford Johnston, Ala. Poindexter 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum is present. The Senator from Idaho 
asks for the yeas and nays on the question of agreeing to the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Alabama that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. [Putting the questio 
“noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I ask for the yeas and 
now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have just been 
refused. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. We bave had a vote ce 
then—viva voce. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I raise the question of order against if 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair will 
put it again, but the Chair just this moment put it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I do not think the Senate 
could have understood what was proposed to be considered 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair will 
again put the question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; Mr. President, I object. The yeas and 
nays having been refused to one Senator, under no rule of this 
Senate can they be ordered now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair can not put the ques 
tion again in the face of an objection. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I submit, but I give noti 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 291) providing for the retirement of petty officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Navy or Marine Corps, 
and for the efficiency of the enlisted personnel was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 25) to regulate the business of loaning money 
on security of any kind by persons, firms, and corporations 
other than national banks, licensed bankers, trust com] 3, 
savings banks, building and loan associations, pawnbrokers, and 
real-estate brokers in the District of Columbia, was anno ed 
as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. While I am very warmly in favor of the 
bill, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMerene], I think, | an 
amendment to offer to it. He is absent from the city, and IL 
ask that the bill go over on that account. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 123) to alter the regulations respecting the man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Tet the bill go over 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go ove 

KANSAS RIVER DAMS, IN KANSAS. 

The bill (S. 1524) to authorize the construction and 
tenance of a dam or dams across the Kansas River in western 
Shawnee County, or in Wabaunsee County, in the State of k 
sas, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 


The bill had been reported from the Committee on Com: e 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 9, after the word “ act to 
insert “approved June 23, 1910, entitled ‘An act to amend an 
act,’” so as to read: 

That the assent of Congress is hereby given to the Topet ( 
mercial Club, organized under the laws of Kan: t ] 
assigns, to erect, construct, and maintain a « f 
Kansas River at a suitable place or places in wests c _ 
or in Wabaunsee County, in the State of Kansas, ir ra i 
the provisions of the act approved June 23, 1910, ent \ ) 


amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate t 


across navigable waters,’”’ approved June 21, 1% 
| 


The amendmert was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as ‘ 1, 
amendment was concurred in. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


The bill (S. 2117) to promote the efficiency of the Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

NORTH POINT LIGHT STATION, WIS. 

The bili (8S. 2052) relating to the expenditure of an appro- 
priation for the razing of North Point Light Station, Wis., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, on page 1, line 5, after the word “for,” to 
strike out “razimg” and insert “raising”; in line 8, after the 
word “location,” to insert “ provided such removal is, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, for the best 
interests of the service”; and on page 2, line 3, after the word 
“ granted,” to insert the words “under the condition named,” 
so as to make the bul read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the sum of $10,000, appropriated by the 
sundry civil appropriation act approved March 4, i9op. for raising North 
Point Light Station, Wis., is hereby made availiable for removing said 
light station to a site 5,000 feet northeast of its present location, 
provided such removal ts, in the opinion of the tary of Commerce 
and Labor, for the best interests of the service: said new site to be 


secured for the United States from the city of Milwaukee, Wis., by an 
exchange of a portion of the present lighthouse site; and authority to 


make such exchange of sites is hereby granted under the condition | 


named. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were eoncurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill relating to the 
removal of the North Point Light Station, Wis. to another site.” 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones} withdraws his objection to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2117) to promote the efficiency of the Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; so far as I am concerned, I withdraw my 
objection to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The objection being withdrawn, 
the bill will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill, and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator who has the 
bill in charge, if there are any amendments he proposes to 
offer to the bill, or dees he intend to try to have it passed as 
it is? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No amendments are offered. The bill as 
it was introduced is reported favorably without amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator te want the three 
surgeons on “waiting orders and one passed assistant surgeon 
on waiting orders to receive the increased pay? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. As the report shows, on page 2, as to 
the three surgeons who are mentioned as receiving at present 
the compensation of $1,875, there will be no inerease. Im the 
ease of the other passed assistant surgeon, receiving $1,500, 
there is no increase. It will remain the same as it is now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wondered whether the bill was explicit 
enough on that point, because if one of the senior surgeons, of 
which there are to be 10, according to the bill, was, for some 
eause or other, placed upon waiting orders, and he, in the mean- 
time, had received his increased compensation as provided in 
the bill, would he not draw three-fourths of the increased pay 
which he would receive under the bill, which would make it, 
if he were a surgeon on waiting orders, $2,250 instead of 
$1,875? ” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand he would receive three- 
fourths of the pay which he is receiving at the time he goes 
on waiting orders, whatever that may be, depending on his po- 
sition at that time; but there would be no increase under this 
bill of any compensation, commutation, or otherwise for those 
who are at present on waiting orders. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator from Florida in 
speaking of this matter to say that he intended to offer an 
amendment to the bill providing that whenever a surgeon was 
on waiting orders he was to receive $1,875 per annum instead 
of $2,250, and the passed assistant surgeons on waiting orders 
to receive $1,500 instead of $1,875 per annum. If the Dill 
passes as it is, that will be the result on all those who are on 
waiting orders to-day, but if a surgeon is placed on waiting 





orders, which, in other words, simply means the retirement 
list, and he, through this bill, receives the increased pay, then 
he would receive three-fourths of the increased pay that h 
is receiving under the bill, would he not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not understand that he would. In 
discussing the matter with the Senator, I suggested that an 
amendment might be proposed to cover the point which | 
mentioned. But upon investigation of the present law and the 
effect of this bill, I am sure it does not mean to give those on 
waiting orders the increase which the Senator supposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am afraid the bill as it now reads won!) 
give that increase, and I really would like to have adopted 
an amendment providing that whenever a surgeon gces uj 
waiting orders, he should receive the salary of $1,875 pe: 
annum, and whenever a passed assistant surgeon is on waiti 
orders he should receive $1,500. Then there would be : 
question about it. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WORKS. I agree with the Senator from Utah t! 
under this bill the compensation of the surgeons who are « 
waiting orders would be increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not, in my mind, any doubt about it; 
but, if the Senator will remember, in the committee the repo: 
that we received from the Surgeon General, which showed 
the increase both as to salary and commutation of quarte: 
did not provide any increase whatever for surgeons on waiti: 


| orders nor for passed assistant surgeons on waiting order 


and I did not insist upon my point. But after we adjourn 


| and after I discovered this, I took up the matter with tl 


Senator from Florida, and we thought: that the bill ought 
provide that hereafter surgeons upon waiting orders shou! 
receive $1.875 per annum. and passed assistant surgeons $1,500 
per annum; and I realiy believe that that was the thought of 
the committee when we ordered the bill reported out. 

Mr. WORKS. I think the purpose of the committee was 
that their compensations should not be increased, but no such 
amendment was provided for; and if the Senator from Utah 
desires to reach that result, I think an amendment to that effect 
is necessary. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Upon an investigation of that matter I found 
that the statement submitted by the Surgeon General to the com 
mittee was erroneous in respect to the possible increase to those 
surgeons on waiting orders, and the statement found in the re 
port is not exactly the statement that was submitted to the com 
mittee. The report, on page 2, shows the actual conditions th.‘ 
matters would be in if this bill is passed. Three surgeons wou! 
receive $1,875, and no more. The passed assistant surgeons 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciproca! 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One moment. The Senator from 
Fiorida [Mr. Fretcuer] still has the floor. 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, I did not observe that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida de- 
sire to hold the floor? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mf. President, I think the objection suc- 
gested by tue Senator from Utah is really more apprehensive 
than founded upon any effect of the bill. I am quite sure tle 
objection he urges could not be urged to the bill if it should 
become a law, and I should like to see the bill passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill could not now be passed 
because the tnfinished business is before the Senate. The qucs- 
tion is whether the Senator desires to retain the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well; I will let the bill go over then. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade re- 
lations with the Dominion of Canada, and fer other purposes. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, that it be read for the purpose of considering 
— and that the committee amendfment be considered 

rst. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, as to the order of procedure 
that is the rule as to appropriation bills. We have undertaken 
to apply that rule once or twice to other measures of legisia- 
tion and it did not work out well. I am speaking of what we 
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can enforce. We can not enforce it, because there is no rule 
under which we can do it. If we undertake it in that way it 
will have to be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Dill is short. It does not make much 
difference, if the Senator from Idaho prefers to have the bill 
read. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not want to interfere. I merely want 
to call attention to the fact that it has proved a failure in the 
past as a method of considering legislative measures other than 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill be read in the usual order. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask that the bill be read in the usual order. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Itankhead Crawford Jones Reed 
Torah Cullom Kenyon Root 
Bourne Cummins Kern Shively 
Bradley Curtis La Follette Smith, Mich 
Drandegee Dillingham Lodge Smoot 
Bristow Fletcher McCumber Swanson 
Lrown Gallinger Martin, Va. Townsend 
Bryan Gamble Martine, N. J. Warren 
Burnham Guggenheim Nixon Wetmore 
Burton Heyburn Owen Works 
Chilton Hitchcock lage 

Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me. Penrose 

Crane Johnston, Ala, Perkins 


Mr. SMOOT. My colleague [Mr. SuTHERLAND] is absent at- 
tending a hearing and it is impossible for him to be present. 

Mr. JONES. My colleague [Mr. PoINnDExTER] is unavoidably 
detained from the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the reading of the bill is com- 
menced I wish to ask the chairman of the committee in charge 
of the bill as to his information concerning the preparation of 
Senators to discuss the bill. There does not seem to be great 
enthusiasm manifested in that direction. 

Mr. PENROSE. As far as I am advised, and I have made 
careful inquiry in the last two or three days, there are very 
few Senators who expect to speak in behalf of the measure, 
and those who expressed an intention to speak against it do 
not seem to have made much progress in the ‘way of being 
prepared. 

I am glad the Senator from New Hampshire has raised the 
question, because there ought to be some understanding as to 
the rapidity with which the consideration of the bill should be 
pressed. Either the Senate should fix a day to vote on the 
bill, in which case Senators can take their time, or else there 
ought to be some disposition shown to fill in the days as they 
pass by before we come to a vote on the measure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I raised the question for 
the reason that Senators on both sides of the Chamber have 
suggested to me that they are not ready and will not be ready 
to-morrow to proceed with the discussion of the bill. Quite a 
number of Senators said to me that they are preparing speeches. 
Other Senators have said to me that they have important com- 
mittee work to do to-morrow. The suggestion was made that 
we could, without detriment to the public service, adjourn over 
until Monday, and I will venture to make the motion now that 
when the Senate adjourns it be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. PENROSE. If I may be permitted 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not a debatable question. 

Mr. PENROSE. Before the motion is put, I will state that 
I am not advised that any Senator will be ready on Monday. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think we ought to meet on Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
moves that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Do I understand the Senator from 
Pennsylvania correctly that there is no one willing to speak in 
behalf of this measure? 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand that there are not as many 


Forty-nine Senators have answered 





desirous of speaking in behalf of the measure as there are those 


who desire to speak against it. The friends of the measure 
would be willing to vote this afternoon on the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Without any debate? 

Mr. PENROSE. Without any debate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
man of the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. PENROSE. 
been before the country for six months and thoroughly discussed 
by both sides. Months have been taken. 


Is that the disposition of the chair- 


I will be willing to vote now on what has 































Mr. HEYBURN. Does the Senator think that both sides have 
been before the country? 


Mr. PENROSE. To an extent, I think so. in the hearings 


before the committee, which oecupied nearly a month, during 
which over a hundred persons were heard from all over the 
country, chiefly against the measure. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, it seems very strange 
that a measure which is calculated to bring into unrestricted 


competition the natural products of a foreign country larger 
than our own, and the surrender of revenues amounting to be 
tween four and five million dollars a excite no 
controversy in this Chamber. 

Has this measure no champion in the Senate, North or South, 
on either side of the aisle? Then, in the name of reason, why 
is it here, and why was it begotten? 

I am surprised that Senators who have hitherto asserted the 
right to be heard upon legislation affecting the welfare of our 
countrymen should hesitate at this critical juncture and not be 


year, should 


willing to come out into the open and discuss a measure so 
shorn of actual merit, a proposition that has been rejected again 
and again by the chief officers of this Government. This agre 


ment is analogous in almost every detail to the one entered into 
between Great Britain and the United States in 1854 on behalf 
of Canada, and which the great Lincoln the 
repeal. Canada proposed this same measure to President Grant, 
and it was rejected as undesirable. It was urged again and 
again by Canada upon Harrison and Blaine, and rejected by the 

great statesmen as inimical to the welfare of the American people. 


askel Senate to 


Perhaps, after all, no one in the Chamber is willing to defend 
it in view of our past experience in this direction, an experience 
which met the prompt condemnation of the immortal Lincoln, 
and which has met with no public or official favor since that 
historic day in January, 1865, when the old agreement was 


repealed through the efforts of Chandler, Wade, Sherman, and 
other great leaders in the Senate. 

This is a history-making forum, the record here made is in- 
delibie, and fidelity and faithfulness to our own countrymen will 
be the sole test which the future will apply to our course in this 
matter. We must not turn the deaf ear to the apprehensions of 
our own people; we must not refuse to be guided by their wis- 
dom and past experience in this direction; the back of labor 
must not be broken for the wedding feast: the rich soil of our 
own country must not be despoiled for the purpose of 
luster to the crown of England. 

Mr. President, I can understand 


ada 
adding 


why there shonld be no 


affirmative side to this question, when we are to give to the 
people of a foreign state all the rights of membership in the 
American Union, and permit them at the same time to be pro- 


tected, defended, and controlled by one of the foren 
in all the world. 


St powers 
i 


Are we, Mr. President, to put aliens upon an equality with our 
own American citizens, without any power to tax them or to 
draft them into the service of our country in time of peril, with 
out a reason being given for this extraordinary procedure and 
this unfair advantage over the people of our own land? 

I am amazed that a proposition so radical should have been 
so seriously considered for weeks in the Committee on Finance 


and appear here without a favorable report or a word of ¢ 
lightenment, and that now no one on the committee is willing to 
rise and defend it. 

Mr. President, what are the privileges of American citizen- 
ship? To labor and toil, preparing the vineyard for the stranger 
who only comes to us at daybreak and again recrosses our bor- 
der as the sun goes down? Have we no exclusive joys within 
the confines of our own land beyond the prying gaze of strangers 
whose only mission among us is to tear down and to destre 
The burdens of this Government have in times past been heavy 
and hard to bear; were we able to enlist our northern neighbors 
when the day of reckoning came? Did they assuage the anguish 
of broken hearts or bind up the exposed wounds; did they de 
fend us on the field of battle alongside the farmer soldier whose 
interest is now in jeopardy; did they pay the debt incurre 
the maintenance of the Union of States, the largest ever : 
sumed by a free people? No! It fell upon the toiler in fact 
and field, and without complaining he has paid it ungrudging 
We promised him this market for his wares, gave him cert: 
assurance of this land for the exclusive exercise of his g: 
and now, when the harvest is ripe, it is to be garnered 
strangers and with our consent, I protest, Mr, President { 
Senators, against this arrangement, It is unfair and unj: 
the people upon the American farm and not helpful to those in 
factory or mine; it is reciprocity only in name aud degrades 
that wholesome principle into sharp practice and chicanery. 
Sir. I would feel unworthy to stand in this high place if I did 


Vv? 


i l 
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not resent with all my vigor this assault upon the institutions 
of the State which sent me here. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to make a speech at this 
time. I thought that we were to be enlightened by some great 
burst of wisdom that would shed a flood of light upon this 
vexatious problem. But, alas, all lights are out. The Cham- 
ber is in darkness, and no word is to be spoken; a fit setting 
indeed for the accomplishment of such a deed. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gatirncer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am amazed that we are to have 
no enlightenment from Senators who have had the exclusive 
custody of this measure for many weeks past. 

Mr. KERN. Will the Senator allow me a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. KERN. Has the Senator read the very able argument in 
favor of this measure made by the Republican President of the 
United States and by the Republican governor of Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I have read both. 

Mr. KERN. Have they not illuminated the subject? Have 
they shed no light? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In my opinion, Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has uttered many splendid 
thoughts; he has, with a power of analysis unsurpassed by 
many of his predecessors, been able to speak intelligently and 
instructively upon many public questions; but I am amazed, 
sir, that of all the things he has discussed, of all the wisdom he 
has uttered, of all the suggestions he has made, the only one 
that has found a warm welcome or a permanent lodgment in 
the brain of the distinguished Senator from Indiana and his 
colleagues on the other side of the Chamber is a measure so 
thictured with Democracy that it finds no championship here in 
the party to which I belong. 

Mr. President, I am going to discuss the bill later as thor- 
oughly as my time and my strength will permit, but wil not 


* detain the Senate for that purpose at this time. Ordinarily, we 


consider the affirmative side of a proposition and then the neg- 
ative, but we are not to have any discussion. It is to be taken 
blindly, without further thought, and those who are willing to 
do it are welcome to the responsibility which that course im- 
plies. But for myself I shall refuse to do it, and will, at an 
early day, give reasons which prompt my earnest opposition to 
this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania asks that the bill be read. The Secretary will proceed 
to read the bill. 


The bill was read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment reported by the 
committee will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 24, line 3, after the word “ board,” 
it is proposed to insert: 
and when the President of the United States shall have satisfacto’ 
evidence and shall make proclamation that such wood pulp, paper and 

rd, being the products of the United States, are admitted te Can- 
ada free of duty. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask that that amendment be 
passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to passing over 
the amendment? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BACON. What is the proposition, Mr. President? I did 
not hear it. 

Mr. LODGE. I asked that the amendment be passed over 
for the present, because the author of the amendment is not 
yet ready to speak upon it. 

Mr. BACON. What is the particular amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. The only amendment reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further amendments? 
If not, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I do not suppose that that pro- 
cedure, while strictly in order, would be in contemplation of 
the Senate, in view of the recent action in passing over the 
amendment. Of course, if we passed over the amendment, it 
would indicate that it would be left open and not that the bill 
would pass into the Senate. So far as I am concerned, I want 
to say that I am perfectly willing for it to proceed to the 
Senate and to be voted on to-day without further debate. 

Mr. LODGE. As the Senator knows, I followed the practice 
usual in the case of appropriation bills and asked that the 
amendment be passed over for the present. That is all I in- 
tended to do. 





Mr. BACON. Certainly. 
Mr. LODGE. The amendment can be considered in the S 


ate just as well as in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. BACON. If the Senator desires that, I have no « 


jection. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am not entirely famili 


with the procedure of the Senate. I was out of the Cham! 
for the moment and am not informed as to what diseus 
has taken place so far, but I desire to state that I pro) 
to offer an amendment to the bill providing that the Presid: 
shall enter into negotiations with Canada for the purpo 
enlarging reciprocal trade with Canada; and I am rising f 
the purpose of asking if I shall be foreclosed or estopped fr 
doing that if the bill is reported to the Senate to-day. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will not be forec! 


if he offers his amendment at any time before the bill is 1 
the third time. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Sen: 


from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] has asked that the amendme 

reported by the committee go over, and couples that with | 

suggestion that the author of the amendment is not yet read 
to proceed to its discussion, it would, I think, be manifest): 
improper—or, at least, it would be very unusual—to have t! 
bill reported to the Senate. Therefore I move that the Senat 
adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 32 minu 


p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, June 19, 1911, at 13 
o’clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Frivay, June 16, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fo!- 
lowing prayer: 
Our Father in heaven, imbue us plenteously, we beseech Thee, 


with heavenly gifts, that we may be guided to a faithful and con- 


scientious service to Thee and our fellow men here, now and 


always, in the spirit of the world’s great Exemplar. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


approved. 


THE WOOL SCHEDULE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the siaic 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. Rh. 
11019), a bill to reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of 
wool, and pending that motion I desire to ask the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] if we can come to an agreement 
about closing general debate and taking up the bill under the 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, Mr. Speaker, I think I understand to 
some degree the position of the other side of the House wit! 
reference to next Monday and the order of business then, and 
has been suggested to me by the gentleman from Alabama tl 
if we could take a recess Saturday about adjournment time, of 
course occupying Saturday in general debate, until Monday :t 
11 o'clock, we could close general debate on this bil! Monday, 
with the understanding we take it up on Tuesday under tlic 
five-minute rule. I told him, so far as I was concerned, I had 
no objection to that proposition. Of course, I can not speak for 
all gentlemen on this side of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would ask the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose you let the matter go over until we get 
ready to close to-night. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well; then I will see if we c 
come to an agreement when the committee rises to-night. 

Mr. PAYNE. I hope that will be about 5 o’clock; rise for 
that purpose, perhaps. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to run this afternoon uni! 
6. There are a lot of gentlemen who desire to speak before we 
close debate. 

Mr. PAYNE. Not later than 6; I will not object to it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentlc- 
man from Alabama [Mr. UnpERwoop] that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the House bill 1101). 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties on woo! 
and woolen manufactures, with Mr. Hay in the chair. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I yield one hour to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortn]. [Applause.] 














LONGWORTH. 
bill has 


Mr. Chairman, it fs no great wonder 
excited little interest either upon the floor of 
« House or in the press of the » country. It has been found 
lifficult to summon even 2 corporal’s guard, as a rule, of Mem- 
hers in this House to listen to anyone. It has been almost im- 
ssible to find in any one of the great daily newspapers any 
n whatever of what was said in the debate. Why, even 
this morn ing the account of the very able and eloquent speech 
at wt made yesterday by the gentleman from New Jersey 
Mr. HcuES]) ran as follows: 


us 





Mr. Huaeues of New Jersey was the only speaker on the Democratic 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Will the gentleman allow me one 
juestion? . 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With great pleasure. 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD. How does the gentleman account for 
the press of the country being so passive in the face of a bill 
hat is so fraught with destruction? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the very subject I am about to 
pproach, if the gentleman will contain himself. Of course, 
the subject, as the gentleman from Missouri says, is of vast 

portance, and the oo upon both sides have been very 
elk oquent and the debate has been of a very high order. 

r ordinary circumstances it would have provoked great and 
general interest, but the reason why it has not is not hard to 
find. It is because nothing that is said or can be said upon the 

r of this House can in the slightest degree influence the 
form or the adoption of this measure. It is foreordained that 


it shall pass in exactly the same form that it is now before us. | 


Now, this proceeding is exactly that in the celebrated case of 
“Alice in the looking-glass,” w here the prisoner was sentenced 
first and afterwards the evidence was introduced and the 
pleas made. 
majority that not a comma in this bill can be changed be- 
1use it has been resolved upon in caucus. 
caucus is king of this House, and we are either its unwilling 
or its willing slaves. Everyone knows that any debate in this 
TT 
futile. A debate conducted in any school or college in this 
country would be equally effective. We will shortly be called 
upon to vote upon this measure, and that will be a purely per- 
functory proceeding, except in so far as it will enable us to 
register for future reference our opinions of this bill. 

Many of us on this side of the House will vote against this 
bill who do not sympathize with every provision of Schedule K 
as it now stands. And it is not to be considered that a vote 
against this bill is a vote to perpetuate forever all the provisions 
of Schedule K. It amounts only to a refusal on our part to 
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We are told by the responsible leaders of the | 


The Democratic | 


louse so far as it may affect the form of this bill is utterly | 


plunge absolutely in the dark into a wholesale revision of this | 


most intricate and important schedule with no more informa- 
tion than we now have. If we are to have a sincere and honest 
revision of this or any other schedule of the tariff—if it is our 
purpose to place the tariff upon a genuinely scientific basis, the 
proceeding that we are now engaged i my 
words—is a mere farce. 

Since the majority of the Ways and Means Committee pro- 





ceeded with the formation of this bill they have not summoned | 
a single witness. So far as we know they have not consulted | 
a single expert. They have tapped no new source of informaticn | 


that this House has not had in its possession for at least two 
years. Under any other circumstances there might have been 
good excuse for this, but to-day we have a branch of the Gov- 
ernment created for the purpose of acquiring and submitting 
to Congress the information which, all except, possibly, the ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Committee, concede we now lack— 


a board which is engaged in investigating the precise facts, to | 


the ignorance of which this bill and the report that accompanies 
it bear such eloquent testimony. 


Congress has created a Tariff Board. We have allotted to it | 


certain functions. We have imposed upon it certain duties. 
have appropriated for it money to carry out those functions, 
and yet we are here asked to ignore it absolutely, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that only a few months ago Congress instructed the 
Tariff Board to investigate the wool question and to report to 
the next regular session of Congress in December. Of what 


possible use can that report be to this House if we have already | 


legislated in advance? 
futile? 

Let us assume for the sake of argument that a necessity for 
a speedy revision of this schedule exists. Could any detriment 
result to the country from awaiting this report? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure. 


Can any proceeding be more utterly 


We | 
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Mr. HARRISON of New York. 











The x Ohio 
concedes, of course, that the so-called Tariff 1 oceed 
ing to determine the difference in the cost ot e 
and abroad, and that is the scope of thei rs. Now, 
the gentleman knows that that is not the pr ich 
the Democratic Party has committed itself with respect t riff 
revision, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not concede Mi 
Chairman. The Tariff Board is investigating t 
number of things that do not come under ( i 
gentleman from New York as merely the differs 
cost of production here and abroad. 

Mr. 9 ARRISON of New York. What are e tl 
gentieman can inform us? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, they are of such int detai it 
I could not really pause to enumerate them, Mr. ¢ i i. 
They deal with every condition of manuf i a] 
with the cost of producing woo! in all its various stages; they 
deal with the shrinkage of wool in its various stages, and i 
all the conditions that now surround the wool bustness 
only the business of sheep raising but the manufactare of wool, 
and to acquire details of information which, as is very apparent 
from the report of the Ways and Means Comuitte re , 
lutely necessary to bring the subject up to date 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. But, Mr. Chairman, does tl 
gentleman adhere to that plank of the Republican platform 
which declares the proper way to revise the tariff is to th 
rates so as to cover the difference in the cost of production here 
and abroad and then add a reasonable profit to the ui 
facturer ? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 1 agree that t proper de n 

| of a tariff which is proposed for pure pr tective purposes 

Mr. HARRISON of New York if the gentl adhers oO 
that and ascertains the amount of difference in the cost of pro- 
ductions here and abroad, and confines himself to that only 
what inducement is there to import anything into the United 
States, and how are we going to collect the proper amount of 
customs revenue? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The gentleman is ; c into the qu i 
of reasonable profit for the manufacturer, and what it : 
and all that, 

Mr. HARRISON of New Zeek. No; I will strike out it 
proposition as to the reasonab! os and, for tl Ke ol tlie 
ment, confine ny question to the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad, and ask, How are you going to rt 
anything and raise revenue if ‘the duties imposed entirely off- 
set that difference? Is not that a prohibitive tariff? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, we might raise the tariff 
10 times beyond the mere difference in the cost of production in 
this country and abroad, and yet there would be an importa- 
tion of wool, because, as conditions exist to-day, we can not a 
duce enough wool. I want to see the tariff on wool fixed 
reasonable competitive point. I do not want to see any t ff 
placed so high that no importations can come in, but I do \ t 
to see it high enough to prevent the flooding is 0 
the products of foreign labor and foreign I 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I did not ask these qm 
for the purpose of embarrassing the gentleman fr ) 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, the gentleman can not embarr: 

| by his questions, I can assure him. [Laughter on th 
lican side.] 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. As to certain articles, if we 
should apply the Republican rule, would it not require a pr 
hibitive tariff rate? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; not at all. 

{r. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Cha in, will t? : 
viene yield? 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentlem from Ohio 3 1 to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman ¢ 
to state a fact which I think it is important for the ] 
know? The agents of the Tariff Board now constitt 
actu: uly at work in the city of Philadelphia, visiting the \ 
and worsted mills. They are inspecting the books of tl 
com] anies. They are examining the classes of 1 t 
into the manufacture of various garments, and 
studying the question of the cost of production here i tl 
relative cost of production abroad. In other words, t 7 


the gentleman from New York [Mr. rough th 
courtesy of the gentleman from Ohio, this board is now ae- 
tually engaged, through its agents, in m practi i 
nation of the business of the manufa cturers. That 

dition that prevails in my city at the pres 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Unquestionably their function is im- 
mensely greater than that of merely investigating the difference 
in the cost of production. Now, if the gentleman will pardon 
me for a few minutes, I am coming a little later to the point 
where I am going to try to show that the information which this 
committee have acquired and published in their report is 
information that was out of date over 50 years ago. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York rose. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Now, if the gentleman will pardon me, I 
will come to that. That is the information upon which they are 
assuming to revise this most intricate schedule in the entire 
tariff. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Well, but, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman will pardon me for a 
few minutes, I will yield to him later. The point I am making 
now is that even the strongest partisans of this bill, of whom 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Harrison], as I understand 
it, is not one—am I correct in that?—even its strongest sup- 
porters admit that by no conceivable combination of circum- 
stances can this bill as it stands become a law before the Ist of 
next December. Could any harm result then from delay, even 
from their own standpoint—I do not want to discuss this matter 
in a purely partisan way—from the standpoint of the supporters 
of this bill? 

Suppose that the information which will be furnished by the 
Tariff Board in December shows that these duties are justified. 
Will not that be an indorsement of their wisdom in framing it? 
Suppose, on the contrary, it shows that in some respects the 
duties are not justified, and that mistakes have been made. 
Would any harm result then from their conforming to that 
up-to-date information? That is the distinction I want to draw, 
that the information which will come from the Tariff Board 
will be up-to-date information, and that the information that 
you have to-day is at least half a century old. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. If that information concerns 
the subject which the Tariff Board were directed to investigate, 
namely, the cost of production here and abroad, how does that 





* concern the Democratic Ways and Means Committee in making 


up a tariff bill? ; 

Mr. LONGWORTH. As I say, I do not admit that this in- 
formation relates only to the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad, and I will say that the gentleman from 
his standpoint is consistent, and always has been, about the 
question of any information that could be furnished from any 
branch of this Government. He would not pay the slightest 
bit of attention to it. He has been consistent from the begin- 
ning, and he has finally, in some way or other, induced the ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Committee to come to his way of 
thinking. I congratulate him. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. In justice to myself I ask 
the gentleman to admit that the proper guide in fixing a rev- 
enue tariff is the probable receipts at the customhouse, and in 
the light of the information we had we paid the utmost atten- 
tion to that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman talks about a revenue 
tariff. I understand the gentleman was the leader of the move- 
ment to put wool on the free list. Is that revenue? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I will state to the gentleman 
that I consider that a proper feature of a revenue tariff. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do you consider that an article which 
produces no revenue is a proper feature of any purely revenue 
tariff? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. If you put wool on the free 
list, you can put the duty on the manufacturer’s product down 
to a point where it will honestly compete with the manufactured 
products of foreign countries, and therefore the revenue on the 
foreign importations of the manufactured product will be in- 
creased. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If you put wool on the free list, will it 
raise as much revenue as if you put a tariff on it? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Schedule K will raise as much 
revenue, but you will not be taking that revenue from the ma- 
terial which goes into the clothing of poor people. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand from the report of the 
committee that the reason why wool was not put on the free 
list was that if it was put on the free list sufficient revenue 
could not be raised from the whole of Schedule K. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The gentleman did me the 
honor to point out the fact that I took a different view from 
some other members of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
in response to that I state now that I believe we can raise as 
much revenue fromthe woolen schedule by putting wool on 
the free list as we can from the bill which the committee has 
reported. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand that the gentleman’s sup. 
porters in his free-wool proposition diminished in about th. 
same ratio that his supporters to abolish any kind of tarir 
board increased. ‘Therefore, while he was defeated in o 
proposition he was victor in the other. From every point . 
view, Mr. Chairman, from the point of view of gentlemen on 
the other side as well as from ours, this proposition to utter|y 
ignore the Tariff Board, which they as well as we have vote| 
to maintain, their efforts to ram this bill down our throats jn 
advance of any report from it are unjust and ill-advised, ani, 
I predict, will not in the end redound to the credit of t! 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. For a question. 

Mr. SHARP. The gentleman’s remarks sound so nearly like 
those made upon this side of the House during the discussi: 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill that I want to ask whether he has no 
had occasion to return to those records and take therefrom |)\s 
speech verbatim? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. SHARP. The gentleman’s language is so nearly whint 
this side of the House indulged in during the discussion of | 
Payne-Aldrich bill that I am curious to know whether he hi: 
been reading those remarks and has incorporated them into his 
speech. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know that any gentleman on 
that side of the House opposed the Payne bill because they 
wanted it postponed in order to get an opinion from the Tai 
Board. That is my point. I did hear some gentleman say—! 
think the gentleman from Missouri—that the Tariff Board 
a good thing. I did hear the gentleman from Missouri, now |! 
Speaker of this House, and also the gentleman from Alaba: 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, say that thie 
Tariff Board was a good thing, but they have changed th 
position. They have back tracked. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Harrison] is the leader on the Tariff Board pro) 
sition on that side of the House, to wit, that there shall !e 
none. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption’? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; but I am getting along ver) 
slowly. 

Mr. HARDY. I will make my question brief. I want to asi 
the gentleman if the Republicans did not decline to wait for 
Tariff Board, and for the last 20 years have they not been 
making Schedule K without a Tariff Board, and if he does 1 
think that we have some reason to put our ideas into a tariii 
schedule without waiting for a Tariff Board? So that we micht, 
while waiting for a report from the Tariff Board, wait under « 
Democratic Schedule K instead of a Republican Schedule k ’ 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have not the slightest doubt that the 
report of the Tariff Board, if you pay any attention to it, w! 
show that your schedule is incorrect. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman think that we have 1s 
much information as the Republicans had two years ago 
write Schedule K? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think you had it if you had used the 
right part. I am going to point out that the ififormation print«! 
in your report, what you call the glossary, was prepared 5!) 
years ago, and that that was the basis of your whole bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be discourteous, but I 
have fairly got started, and I do not care to yield further. 

The Tariff Board as it exists to-day is not all that it shou! 
be. Its functions are too limited. Its powers are not suili- 
ciently great, and worst of all, its term is precarious because 
it depends absolutely upon the whim of each succeeding Cou- 
gress. The Tariff Board ought to be a responsible and per- 
manent branch of this Government. It ought to have ful! 
powers to investigate all questions relating to the tariff an 
ample funds at its disposal to secure for this Government f11!! 
and complete information in regard to all tariff questions 
Such a board, Mr. Chairman, we would have to-day had it not 
been for the action of the Democratic Party. 

I do not intend to go into the history of that legislation: 
the country knows it, and, Mr. Chairman, the country is goins 
to remember it. We passed in this House the Tariff Board 
bill by an overwhelming vote, and it passed the Senate later 
by an overwhelming vote, with only a few amendments, whic! 
we on this side of the House who favor a tariff board were 
perfectly willing to accept, and it was only, beaten in the last 
few moments of the session by a Democratic filibuster con- 
ducted by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzcrratp] on 
that side of the House. I again repeat, had it not been for 
the action of the Democratic Party we would have to-day «s 
a branch of this Government a permanent and responsible 
Tariff Board. 
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As I said a moment ago, among the few who did not join in 
that filibuster were the Speaker of this House and the chairman 


of the Ways and Means Committee, the gentleman from Ala- | feasible to obtain the cost of 


bama [Mr. Unprrwoop], and, in fact, every Democratic mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee save one, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Harrison]. As I said before, he has been 
consistent throughout. He said then and he says now that no 
report of any Tariff Board would have the slightest influence 
upon him in framing any tariff measure in accordance with his 
views; but his colleagues on the committee made eloquent 
speeches in favor of this proposition. Alas, it now seems that 
they have back-tracked. Certainly the gentleman from Ala- 
! ama {Mr. UNnDERwoop] has, and I rather suspect that he is 

oing most of the thinking upon tariff matters, and certainly 
the thinking so far as this bill is concerned, for his colleagues 


some qnestions by me on this point. I regret that that speech 
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| Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 


| Mr. MANN. Would not the gentleman think it is quite ag 

production of art Sas it is to 
| obtain the cost of transportation of those art the rail- 
roads of the country, which we now endeavor to do, and fix rail- 


road rates accordingly through 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course. 

Mr. JACKSON. If the gentleman will pe 
make this suggestion: That it is just as 
its reasonable cost as it is to determi: 
for taxation. It always must- be the 
not the real value. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
any given article may 


a commission? 

rmit, I desire to 
to determine 
of any product 


approximate value and 


nossible 


1e the value 


Of course. The cost of 


change from on 


manufacturing 
deseo to another; 


there is one thing certain, it will not change as fast as the 

upon that side of the House. Now, the gentleman from Ala- | opinions of the Democratic Party on this g quest ion do from 

bama during the course of his speech the other day was asked | one year to another. {Laughter and applause on the Repub- 
ae side.] 

. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman from Ohio 


has not been published, for I should like to have put in the 
{rcorD as a part of my remarks the colloquy between the gen- 
tleman from Alabama and myselif—not to perpetuate what I 


said, but to reperpetuate as a part of the Recoxsp what he said. | 


He said, in effect, and I can not quote his exact language, 
because it has not been published, that he was opposed to any 
form of a permanent tariff commission. He said that he had 
made a mistake when he voted for it before, and that he will 
never nor, if he can help it, will the Democratic majority on 
that side of the House ever vote for anything in the nature of 
a permanent tariff commission. Now, I do not know, and I 
may be wrong about it, but I have attributed the success in 


inducing the gentleman from Alabama to turn what we some | 


times call a back somersault to the eloquence of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Harrison], but that may not be true. 
may be because of the hard and practical experience that the 


gentleman from Alabama has had in framing this tariff bill, this | 


and other Democratic tariff measures. I rather think he has been 
forced to the irresistible conclusion that it is impossible to 
frame a Democratic tariff measure from facts scientifically 
acquired. I rather think he has discovered that such a measure 


must be based, as it always has been, either upon vague rumor | 


or profound ignorance of the facts. 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr, Chairman, will the gen 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 


[Laughter and applause on 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. I thank the gentleman from | 


but I | 
want to ask him, speaking about scientific methods of making a 


Ohio for applying balm to my wounds over free wool, 


tariff, whether he believes it is scientifically possible to ascer- 


tain the cost of production of any article in any country, or in | 


all countries, upon which to fix a tariff rate? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think it is very difficult to do so, I 
will say to the gentleman from New York, but I do not think it 
is impossible to do so, unless the Democratic Party stamp down 
this present board and prevent the creation of a permanent one. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. What country would the gen- 
tleman select as the basis of the estimate of cost of production— 
France, England, Russia, Zanzibar, or China? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman asks me a question that 
is impossible to answer in a few words. That is a matter for 
Congress to determine. Congress may want information as to 
the cost of producing something in Zanzibar, and I have no 
doubt that it can be determined if we have a responsible branch 
of this Government created for that purpose, and if the gentle- 
man and his party do not destroy what we have now. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I think it is a question which 
it is impossible for the Tariff Board to answer. That is the 
point I make. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. My proposition is that while it may be | 


dificult I do not think it is impossible; and certainly the only 


way to get it is through a Tariff Board, and the gentleman is | 


opposed to that. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Does the gentleman think it is 
possible to ascertain the general cost of production of any 
article here at home when he knows that two factories, side by 
side, vary greatly as to the cost of the production of the same 
article? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course they vary. The gentleman 
from New York might be able, through his superior intelligence, 


to produce a certain article cheaper than I could with my in- | 


ferior intelligence, but that does not mean it is impossible to 
secure information which can guide Congress in fixing duties 
which shall correspond te a reasonable determination of the 
cost of production in this country and abroad. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 





oma another question 


It | 





Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 
Mr. HARRISON of New York 


(continuing). -Which is sue- 


gested by the query of the gentleman from Illinois. If it is 
true that the Interstate Commerce Commission can ascertain 


facts concerning railroad transportation sufficient to fix the 

rates, does it fol low, therefore, that we ean ascertain the cost 

of production of any article here and abroad unless we can give 

| to our so-called Tariff Board the power to compel the manufac 

| turers to produce their records and cost both here and 
| abroad, which, of course, we know we can not do? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course, there is an essential differ 


| ence between a railroad corporation and a private corpora- 


tion. I do not think the affairs of every private corp ration 
| ought to be submitted to the inspection of eve ry “iy , but lo 
say that even with the limited facilities that th Tarif Board 


accurate 
facturing 
ment has ev 


information 
articles than 5 
acquired in 


every day as to the cost of manu 
other branch of this Govern 
| years. 


er 


; 
; 
| now have that they are obtaining more 
} 


I do not pose as a prophet or the son of a prophet, but I want 


i 
| to say to gentlemen on that side of the House that if you 
| think that they can prevent the ultimate establis! of a 
-| permanent tariff board or commission, which r 5 it to 

;}eall it, you are grievously mistaken. The people want this 
| Tariff Board, and they are going to get it. I mture that 
prophesy. In my judgment, there will never be another revi- 
sion of the tariff by any party which will be satisfactory to 
the people or which will endure any appreciable length of time, 
unless it is founded upon facts that will be gathered by a per 
manent tariff bo oe 

Now, the criticis made by the committee and by the 
tleman from Alabama upon this present Tariff Ronard az 
my judgment, unj ae nd uncalled for. It is treated wit n 
tempt and held up to ri ridicule for this reason alone, that ’ 
failed to make a comifiete report upon the wool schedu 
| ‘The fact is that this Tariff 3 Bo: card 1 has only been investigat 

this subject since, at the earl , the 4th of last March. Dur 
ing the period of its existence wD 'to that time it was engared 


ast 


other business, 


| 

and ne ther they nor anyone else expected f 

| they would be called upon to make a report until the Ist « 
|}mext December. Would the gentleman from New York, 4 
| voted son of Yale that he is, ask the Yale crew which is train- 
|ing now for the race some time toward the end of Ju in 
| which, I think, will not be successful [laughter]—would h s! 
| the Yale crew to row that race on the Ist of December? 

| Mr. HARRISON of New "Yo oe Mr. Chairman, I advise the 
| gentleman from Ohio, as a loyal son of Harvard, not to bank 
| too much upon that race. [Ls nal ter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Iw 10S ne any little remar I 
| may have to nu : to the gentl min upon that question 
we meet outside — this Chamber. [Laughter and applause. } 
So it is plain that it is utterly unjust to criticize this b 

for not doing what it was absurd that it should be asked 1 
utterly absurd that it should be asked to do. I am not! 

the spokesman of the Tariff Board, but I resent the injus 

| and attacks that have been made upon it. 
| Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman yield for just one quest! 
| Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HULL. The gentleman seems to be familiar with the 

progress of the work of this Tariff Board and the natur | 


extent of the work done by the board thus far in connecti 

the woolen schedule. Would he kindly inform th 
whether the board has thus far accumulated any tangil 

that would be of benefit to the House in connection with thi 
pending legislation? 





oem ane 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, no; of course not. The Tariff Board 
was instructed to examine into this woolen schedule and report 


in December. Now, gentlemen can see, and anybody can see, 
that the time given to them for the completion of their report 
determines the extent and the scope of it. That is perfectly 
plain. Now, is not it absurd to say that the investigation of a 
schedule so intricate as this—and it is the most intricate sched- 
ule except possibly the cotton schedule, in the entire tariff—it 
is absurd to ask a board which has determined upon the scope 
of its investigation to report at any time, or, at least, at any 
substantial length of time before that period. 

Mr. HULL. Then the board could not even make a partial 
report upon any material phase of this schedule? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In my opinion, a premature report such 
as this would be, would not only be valueless, but worse than 
valueless. It seems to me that that is patent upon its face to 
any gentleman who is not absolutely blinded by party prejudice. 

Now, here is the point I want to make, too—that had we es- 
tablished a tariff commission the same thing would have been 
true. So far as the personnel is concerned—the personnel of 
the tariff commission, had it been created, would certainly, so 
far as the majority Members are concerned, have been identical 
with the present board, and that is also true, as I have every 
reason to believe, of the minority. That permanent tariff com- 
mission could not have reported before next December upon 
this schedule any more than this board could, and criticism of 
either would be equally unjust. 

Now, the Tariff Board is not proceeding upon its own initia- 
tive in this matter. It is not taking up Schedule K as only a 
part of its functions. It is giving its entire time to Schedule 
K, and that by direction of Congress. Its entire force of experts 
are employed on it here and abroad, in woolen factories, on 
farms, in investigating sales, in investigating shrinkages, and 
a hundred other things all over the world. To absolutely flout 
in advance the results of this investigation—to proceed in the 
dark when the light is so near at hand—is to my mind foolish, 
. if not worse than foolish. 

Gentlemen say that Schedule K is so iniquitous that any 
change would be an improvement. Now, I am not here to dis- 
cuss, and do not propose to discuss to-day, the merits or demerits 
of Schedule K. I am willing to admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it is the most unpopular schedule in the tariff. 

I am willing to admit, for the sake of argument, that most 
people think that it ought to be revised; but I am not willing 
to admit, and I do not believe, and nobody can make me believe, 
that the majority of the people of this country would be willing 
to revise Schedule K in such a way as to completely destroy 
either the sheep-raising or the wool-manufacturing business of 
this country, or both. And yet, is there any man upon that side 
of the House who can say with any authority that this bill will 
not destroy the sheep-raising industry of this country? Is there 
any man upon that side of the House who can say with author- 
ity that it will not destroy the wool-manufacturing business of 
this country? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Of course, the gentleman un- 
derstands that nobody can say anything with authority as to an 
event in the future, but I hope he does not want to put this side 
of the House—I do not want to interrupt the gentleman’s 
speech; he has been interrupted now too much, I think, and 
has been very courteous and kind, and I do not want to enter 
into a discussion of that particular subject at this time—but I 
do not want it to be said by the gentleman that nobody on this 
side of the House denied that the effect of this bill was going to 
be the ruination of the wool producers and clothing producers of 
the country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to the gentleman from New 
Jersey I used the word “authority” advisedly, because I hope 
before I get through to show that the main part of the speech 
made yesterday by the gentleman from New Jersey was with- 
out authority; that the conclusions that he reached were based 
upon the wrong authority; that he based his entire discussion 
of what he alleged was the discrimination between the woolen 
and worsted manufacturers upon a distinction between wools 
of class 1 and class 2, that was outlawed more than 60 years 
ago, and that, therefore, the gentleman did net speak with au- 
thority. That is the reason I used the word. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will my colleague allow me to proceed 
for a few moments without interruption? 

Mr. ALLEN. It will come in properly in answer to the ques- 
tion, that is all; but I will wait. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will wait, I will come 
to that precise qu’ stion later. This bill reduces the duties on 
raw wool 60 per cent, and its proponents promise that that is 
shortly to lead to free wool. Now, I am not going to discuss the 
question of free wool at this time. Leaving out that question, 
is there any one of you who can say with authority that « 
reduction in the duty of 60 per cent would not destroy the sheep- 
raising industry of the State of Ohio and other States similarly 
situated? 

Mr. ALLEN. 
answer? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would the gentleman consider Mr. Max Sil- 
berberg, who is the head of the Wholesale Clothier Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Cincinnati, Ohio, a Republican, who 
served two years in the Ohio Senate, an authority on the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Why, Mr. Chairman, when I introduced 
the letter of Mr. Silberberg before the Committee on Ways anil 
Means, I stated that Mr. Silberberg was a Republican, that [ 
had served two terms with him in the Ohio Legislature, and 
that on the point that he brought out I regarded him as an 
authority. But Mr. Silberberg never said a thing about de- 
stroying the wool interests of Ohio, and if he were here to-day 
I have no doubt that he would vote as I would do, against re- 
ducing the duty 60 per cent on raw wool. He might vote for 
some changes in the manufactured schedules, as I shall vote 
when the Tariff Board shows me that I can do so without dan- 
ger of absolutely destroying that industry. [Applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

Mr. ALLEN. May I say, then, to the gentleman, in answer 
to his assumption as to what Mr. Silberberg would do to-day, 
that I have a letter from him this week, in which he said: 

I have read same— 


Underwood bill— 


over with great care, and pronounce it, even from a Republican stand- 
point, a good bill; one of the good features of this bill is, it being silent 
on the existing unjust law that it takes 4 pounds of wool to make 1 
pound of cloth. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I agree with him so far, that I doubt 
very much, and never did believe that it took 4 pounds of woo! 
to make a pound of cloth. 

As I said before, I am not here talking about the merits of 
Schedule K. I am talking about the demerits of this bill. It 
may be that Mr. Silberberg. though a good Republican, does not 
possess the information—which may not be great—that I have 
about the woolgrowing industry of Ohio. I do not believe he 
would vote to reduce the duty 60 per cent on raw wool. But 
that is not the question. I certainly shall not vote to reduce it 
until I have grounds for it, until I have authority for it, and 
that is what we have not here to-day. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, I have not got fairly started. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. The gentleman from New York just 
came in. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpDERWoopD], who has contro! 
of this debate, that if speakers on our side are expected to 
yield so much time to gentlemen inquiring on the other side 
we will have no time left to speak. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not want to embarrass the organ!- 
zation. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. It is that side of the House that is asking 
unanimous consent—a thing that they will not get hereafter 
in that way. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
to close the debate. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman comes in here and wants to run 
the whole business. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Who is asking to close debate? 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unorn- 
woop] asked to close the debate. If the gentleman from New 
York had been in the Hall of the House he would know it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would be glad to yield to the gent!o- 
man from New York if he has a pertinent question to ask. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman was speaking of his 
unwillingness to change Schedule K because of his lack of 
information? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. At this time, I say, and without fur- 
ther information. 


Would the gentleman yield there for an 


The gentleman from Alabama asked 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Was not the information on which the 
President of the United States based his denunciation of 
Schedule K sufficient to justify a change of this kind? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Possibly a change of another kind, 
but it does not justify the change you would make. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How does the gentleman know? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have every reason to doubt that this 
pill is an improvement on Schedule K. I have reason to know, 
from information acquired from this report, that its authors 
have no facts based on information more recent than that of 
50 years ago. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to quote some real authority, 
an authority that, I think, will be admitted by gentlemen on 
that side of the House to be high. I do not believe that there 
is a man among you who pretends to be a student of political 
economy that has not read Taussig’s History of the Tariff. 
This work and his other works on the tariff are the standard 
in this country, and particularly the standard on the tariff 
from the free-trade point of view. Prof. Taussig has been for 
years at the head of the department of political economy at 
Harvard. He has been for years the leader of the free-trade 
school of thought in this country—at least one of the great 
leaders. He appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 
and testified, and among other things he spoke of wool; and 
I will read in full what he said about wool. 

He said: 

I will take up the case of wool. I do not believe there is any sound 
economic reason for maintaining a duty on wool; I think, in principle, 
wool should be admitted free. At the same time the woolen industry of 
the United States and woolgrowing in the United States has adapted 
itself to so great a degree to the present duty on wool that I should not 
now advocate the immediate sweeping away of the duties on wool. I 
think the wise policy in regard to the duty on wool is to reduce the 
duties on clothing and clothing wool from their present rate, and I 
think no substantial harm will be done to the woolgrowers of the 
United States, not enough certainly to offset the advantage to the com- 
munity by reducing those duties one-third, from 12 to 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. SHARP. What is the date of that? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That was in the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee on the Payne bill in 1909. Note 
that he says it would be unwise policy to disturb too greatly 
either the woolgrowing or the wool manufacturing industries at 
once, while he still believes ultimately in free trade. 

Note that he says: 

I think no substantial harm will come to the woolgrowers of the 
United States, not enough certainly to offset the advantage to the com- 
munity by reducing these duties one-third. 

But, gentlemen, you have reduced them two-thirds. I am 
speaking of authority. Upon what authority can you state that 
you will not destroy the woolgrowing industry of Ohio, my State, 
and other States similarly situated, when you reduce the duty 
two-thirds, and when this great authority on the tariff, from the 
free-trade standpoint, says that it would be unwise to reduce 
those duties more than one-third? 

I think the country ought to understand that even from your | 
free-trade point of view you are not proceeding according to | 
the judgment of authority in this country. That is the reason | 
I use the word. 

Now, I ask the question, Upon what authority have the ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Committee founded their action 
upon this bill? What new information have they acquired? 
A careful reading of this report shows that there is nothing new 
or up to date in it. Your tables are procured from the Bureau 
of Statistics and other departments. Those figures are up to 
date, because they are figures which anybody could find. Your 
facts, however, are taken from some textbooks. I have read 
them. Most of them are from old textbooks, in many cases 
entirely antiquated. Now, I want to take up the most inter- 
esting feature of this report. On page 226 you have what you 
call a glossary. The Lord only knows where you got it, from 
what archives it was dug up, or who prepared it. There are 
some definitions in this glossary so ancient that not a man here 
on the floor of this House is old enough to know when they were 
written. Some of them are amusing, if they are not pathetic, 
in being brought forward as a basis for a Democratic revision 
of the wool tariff in this year of our Lord 1911. 

I begin with your definition of wool, which is found on page 
231. Note this: 


Wool—Fibers of all animals are not alike; they vary in fineness, 


soundn length, and strength, from the finest merino to the rigid 
bristles the wild boar. 
(Laughter.] 


Is there any gentleman on that side of the House who will 
accept the authorship of that? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will anybody deny it? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will anybody deny the authorship of it? 
I should not be surprised if that was written by the author of 
“Mary had a little lamb.” 
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| cent of all the first-class 


It conveys about as much idea to this House about what wool 
is as is conveyed by that celebrated classic. 

They go on a little further, however, and distinguish as fol- 
lows: 

Hair—Hair is straight and glossy, stronger and smoother than wool, 
and grows sometimes as long as 20 inches. 

Now, I am not an authority on hair. [Laughter.] But I have 
seen the seven Sutherland sisters, and I think any one of them 
would have an action for damages against the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House which thus limits the growth of hair 
to 20 inches. 

But that is not all. Here we come to what.may be called a 
“cunning little definition ” : 

Blanket—A heavy covering for a bed or a horse. 

Why did you forget the Indians? Have you no regard for 
the needs of the wards of this Nation? 

There is another definition on page 231: 

Wether—A sheep after the first shearing. 


{Laughter.] I shall not pause to comment upon that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is there anything about the 
Numidian lion being a wild beast? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I might take up an hour in simply 
reading for the amusement, if not for the instruction, of this 
House the definitions that are in this glossary, your basis for 
your entire tariff bill. They would be amusing if they were 
not absolutely pathetic in being brought in here by a committee 
of a great party as a foundation of their revision of the wool 
schedule. 

Here is a definition that I want to take up, which is of real 
importance, and which undoubtedly misled the gentleman from 
New Jersey, usually a very careful man, in his speech yester- 
day on that portion of Schedule K which relates to class 1 
and class 2 wool. Under this classification of wool on page 
227 it says: 

Classification of wools—Under the tariff wool is divided into three 
classes: (1) Consists of what are called carding or “ clothing” woo! 
These are fine wools, short in fiber, and are used for carding and 
ae into woolen yarn. They consist principally of wools from 
sheep of merino blood, and are smaported mainly from Australia and 


mpi (2) Consists of long-fibered combing wools, i. e., wools 
which are used for combing and spinning into worsted yarns. 


In other words, the Ways and Means Committee undertook to 
tell us that to-day wool that goes into woolens is made up ex- 
elusively of first-class wool, and wool that is used in the manu- 
facture of worsteds comes exclusively from class 2 wool. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 


20 
minutes additional. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Gentlemen, that distinction was true 
once. It was 60 or 70 years ago that it was true. It was true 


once that on account of inadequate machinery it was impossible 
to comb short staple wool, wool of the first class, but more 
than 60 years ago machinery was invented to make worste 
out of short staple wool, and if I should say that to-day 80 per 
wool is used in making worsteds 
would anybody on that side deny that statement? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I will say to the gentleman 
that I did not get my information with reference to that sub- 
ject from the report, but I got it from a bulletin issued by the 
Carded Wool Manufacturers’ Association of this country, and 
in that bulletin they say, as I recollect it, that the improvement 
in that particular kind of machinery enables them to use a 
part of first-class wool, but that does not alter the situation so 
far as they are concerned with reference to this tariff. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am talking about the authority upon 
which this great measure is brought in. The gentleman says 
his only authority is a pamphlet issued by the carded-woo! 
people. I wrote down a phrase used by the gentleman from New 
Jersey yesterday. He said: 

The worsted manufacturer uses imported wool. 


Upon what authority did the gentleman make that state 
ment? If there is any authority at all for it, it is absolutely 
destroyed in another part of their report, because less than 
one-fifth of all the importations of wool of the first and secon 
class is second-class wool. In other words, five times as muc 
first-class wool is imported into this country as there is of 
second-class woo]. More than 107,000,000 pounds of first-class 
wool was imported in 1910 and only about 27,000,000 pounds 
of second-class wool. And yet the gentleman says that the 
worsted industry depends upon imported second-class wool? 
That was the gentleman’s statement. Does the gentleman claim 
that less than half of first-class wool is used in worsted? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I do not deny it; I do not 
know whether it is true or not. I will say that the consump 
tion of worsted is much less than the consumption of woolens. 
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The woolens are the cheaper cloth, whereas the fancy worsteds 
are more expensive. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from New Jersey is abso- 
lutely wrong; the cheapest clothing in this country, the cheap- 
est ready-made Gothing, are the worsteds. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Ohio will permit me, 
the other day I asked in the War Department, where they have 
been considering this subject, if I could go to one of the cheap 
clothing houses and buy a woolen suit as distinguished from 
a worsted suit, and the gentleman assured me that I could not 
find one in town. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I doubt if there is 10 per cent of the 
cheapest clothes ready made in this country that are what you 
call woolen, in contradistinction to worsted. That shows that 
even so careful a man as the gentleman from New Jersey has 
been led astray by this amtiquated report. Here is a definition 
60 years old, written down by the r je members of the 
committee. I have often heard it said that the Democratic 
Party was 60 years behind the times, but I never saw them 
admit it In their own handwriting up to now. [Applause and 
laughter on the Republican side.] Amd yet you come in here 
and say, What is the use of waiting for the report of the Tariff 
Beard on this question; what information can they give us 
that we have not already got? And here is your information, 
60 years old, written into it by yourselves. 

Mr. NYE. This report is a “wether” report, is it not? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is certainly not a fair weather re 
port; but, Mr. Chairman, as I say, I do not care to discuss that 
definition further. Now, I had expected te call attention to 
some of this debate, but I have talkef longer than I expected. 
It has been as difficult to extract any information, any authori- 
tative, up-to-date, modern information, from any speech or any 
presentation of this subject mate by gentlemen of the Ways and 
Means Committee as it is from the report. 

I intended te go somewhat at length into the discussion the 
other day as to whether the committee intended or hoped to 
lower the price of raw wool They Gofiged it. Some gentle- 
man, perhaps, had heard from home, and they were not willing 
to ndmit that this bill would decrease the price ef raw wool. 
Some gentlemen went so far as to say it would increase it. 
How utterly absurd, if there is anything in this bill at all. 
You say it is in the interest of the consumer; that the consumer 
alone is to be benefited. You reduce the duty on raw wool 60 
per cent, and you are not frank enough to come out and say 
that you expect that will Gecrense the price of raw wool; and 
even if some of you are frank enough to say it—and there is 
only one who has been so so far—you do not know how much. 
You have made no estimate. You do not know how much it is 
going to decrease the price of raw wool, and yet I am criticized 
for asking upon what authority anyone can say this bill will 
not destroy the wool industry of Ohio. 

Tf this bill dees not reduce fhe price of raw wool, it is 
utterly futile, and you have no excuse te diminish the revenues 





of the Government if you do not decreare the price. Yet, accord- 


ing to members of the Committee on Ways and Means, that 
question was not considered. Yon made no estimates, and you 
can not say how much 60 per cent reduction will decrease ‘the 


theory of legislation in the interest of the consumer. 
We know what was the result of decreasing the duty 100 per 
cent en raw wool. We know that it reduced the price of 
f 


Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure 
Mr. CANNON. If it does not refuce the 
the main factors in the cost of woolens and 


man en fhat side of the House who will assume to say how 
much it will reduce it, and few admit that it will reduce ft, 
because you have constituents at heme fhat you ‘have beard 
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Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairnnan, will the gentleman yield for a 
question right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; on anything but peanuts. 

Mr. CARLIN. I do noi happen to be interested in peanuts; 
but I would Tike to ask the genfleman if he fhinks the Payne 
bill increased the cost of wool and likewise increased the cost 
ef woolen products? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, the gentleman apparently has not 
discovered that the Payne law, iniguiteus though he may c!sim 
it to be, made no change whatever in the wool schedule. [Laucb- 
ter and applause on the Republican side.) 

Mr. CARLIN. I understand that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then, why does he ask me the question 
if it increased the price of raw weol? 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman knows they made no cha 
fram the Dingley bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLIN. Then, to be more specific, let us reduce { 
question to the Dingley bill: Did fhe Dingley bill, in the cc: 
man's opinion, increase the cost of raw weol and the cost of th 
manufactured product? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly it increased the price of raw 
wool. 

Mr. CARLIN. Did it increase the cost of the manufactured 
preduct? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. Iam cied to hear the gentleman admit ii 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It increased the price over the famine 
prices produced under the Wilson Jill, certainly. 

Mr. McCALL. Does the gentleman think it imereased | 
price of clothing to the men who bought the clothes? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not want to go imto the price of 
clothing, but we had a geod deal of information about it wh 
we undertook to revise the tariff. We had information, aid | 
think it is probably true, that you could never get clothes ready 
made of a reasonable quality cheaper here than you can to-day. 
I do not say that is true, but I want to see and hear fhe re- 
port of this Tariff Beard. I have heard it confidently claimed 
that a suit of Gothes, a ready-made suit of the cheap worsted, 
costs no more here than it does in London. I am fot x» au- 
thority for that. I do not want to go into the question of tl 
manufacture of wool. I want to wait until the report of tiis 
Tariff Cemmissien comes in, and if you can show me thai t 
duties now carried in the Payne bill upen manufactures of » 
are much higher than the difference in the cost of produc’ 
tham reasonable protective duties ought to be, I will voile to 
reduce them, but I will not s0 vote withont that informatien. 

Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman yield for another gues! ' 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. Why did not the gentleman express the same 
anxiety and wait for the report of the Tariff Beard when le 
was arranging the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Because there was not any; there was 
no such beard. 

Mr. CARLIN. Why did not you create one? Your party wis 
in power. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We tried to create it, but the Demo 
cratic Party prevented it. 

Mr. CARLIN. You did not attempt it uatil after you passed 
the Payne bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am not going to discnss that question; 
it is perfectly absurad—— ; 

Mr. MANN. It was provided for in the Payne bill. 

Mr. CARLIN. You have been in power for 16 years, ind 
had the power to do tt Why was it not done? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will mot yield further for that kind 
of a question. Now I am nearly through, and I hope to con- 
elude in a few minnies. 

Mr. SIMS. i want to ask the gentleman a question about 
wool, because I think jhe is an authority on it. If this bill will 
reduce the price af wool in Ohio 50 per cent, as I wndersiood 
him ‘to state, ts mot it a clear admission that 50 per cent of t!ic 
present value of wool in Ohio is due to a law ef Congress 10d 
net to the law of supply and demand? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I «did not say positively that this p11! 
will reduce the price of Ohio wool 50 per‘cent. TI ‘said the 
Wilson bill did; but without splitting hairs, I answer “No” to 
the question. 

Mr. SIMS. Why not, if the repeal of a krw will reduce the 
price? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. You can not produce wool ‘in Ohio on 
high-priced land except In small quantities. Bear in mind there 
are no large flocks in Ohio. The sheep are raise@ on high- 











priced land in small flocks and by average, everyday farmers. 
That can not pay very well in direct competition with men who 
have 40,000 and 50,000 in a flock of sheep in Australia, say, 
where they graze on land worth practically nothing. The tariff 
is imposed to equalize the difference in the cost of production 


of wool here and abroad to maintain that industry. If you take 
the protection off and allow the wool to come in and flood the 
market, it necessarily drives that industry out of business. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would rather go on. Mr. Chairman, 
it has long been a subject of academic debate as to how far the 
interests of a Member’s particular district ought to influence 
him in voting upon great questions in tariff policies. Some hold 
on the one hand that they are all-compelling. Others hold that 
they should be subordinated to the interest of all the people of 
all the country. 

That is the old question of whether the tariff is a local issue 
or a national issue. Some of us, of course, are apt perhaps 
to yield our opinions upon questions of national policy when a 
home industry is concerned. It was for that reason that the 
entire delegation from the State of Virginia appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee when the Payne bill was 
being framed and asked for an increase of duty of 400 per cent 
on peanuts. 

Mr. CARLIN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I was in the 
delegation and never appeared before your committee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not know that the gentleman was 
a Member at that time. 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes, sir. I think the gentleman is making 
an incorrect statement unintentionally. I do not think there 
was more than one Member from Virginia interested in pea- 
nuts, and that was the gentleman from the second district. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There were three, at least. At any 
rate, it was represented that Virginia wanted 400 per cent 
increase of duty on peanuts, for the precise reason that they 
were unable to compete against low-priced peanuts. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I want to correct the gentle- 
man, inasmuch as one of the gentlemen from Virginia [Mr. 
Hay] is in the chair and unable to defend himself. I desire to 
state on behalf of the Chairman, the present occupant of the 
chair, that he did not appear before the committee in behalf 
of an increase of tariff on peanuts. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentlemen regard the protecting 
of the interests of their constituents as a slight upon their 
record, I withdraw the statement, excepting so far as the gen- 
tlemen who spoke to the committee and whose names appear in 
the record. That was a local issue. I do not know whether 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Car.in] is for free trade in 
peanuts or not, and I do not care. 

Mr. CARLIN. I am not interested in peanuts. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They do not grow in your district. 

Mr. CARLIN. It took the gentleman from Ohio 16 years to 
become in favor of a Tariff Board. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I do not know what that has to 
do with this question. Now, without debating that question, 
I think I can say for myself that I am not, in my opposi- 
tion to this particular bill, influenced unduly by the inter- 
ests of my district. I have never counted the sheep in my dis- 
trict, but I doubt if there are a hundred. I have never counted 
the woolen mills in my district, because there are none. 

My colleague from the second district has counted the sheep 
in his district, and he says there is only one, and that sheep is 
in the zoo, and so he says he does not care how low the duty 
on wool is placed. At least the gentleman is so reported in 
the newspapers. 

Mr. ALLEN. May I say that that was published as a joke 
in a Republican newspaper? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I thought I read it in the Cincinnati 


Enquirer. 
Mr. ALLEN. I think you read it in the Cincinnati Times- 
Star. What I have said is that our promise was to revise the 


tariff gradually, and that this bill is a compliance with that 
pledge. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think not. Is it true the gentleman 
does not care what is done with wool because there is only one 
sheep in his district and that sheep is in the zoo? That is the 
purport of the gentleman’s interview. Now, I can not bring 
myself to keep my tariff opinion entirely locked up at home. 
I can not forget that while my district is mostly in the city 
of Cincinnati it is also in the State of Ohio. I can not forget 
that while there are very few farmers in my district there are 
thousands upon thousands in the State of Ohio, and that they 
are there, as they are everywhere else, the backbone and sinew 
of the community. I am not willing to ask for reasonable pro- 


tection for an industry in my district and deny to the farmers 
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in Ohio outside of my district reasonable protection on their 
most important product. 

Mr. SHARP. May I ask the gentleman a question for infor- 
mation entirely? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LonewortTH] has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield the gentleman 10 minutes more on 
the express understanding that he uses it himself. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I realize that I have talked much too 


long. 
Mr. SHARP. I would like to ask a question just for infor- 
mation. It is because I have the honor to represent one of the 


largest sheep-growing districts in the State of Ohio that I would 
like to get the gentleman’s views as to what he knows about the 
sheep growers and wool raisers in Ohio getting an active compe- 
tition in the prices for which they sell, and whether, on the 
other hand, there is not, if not an organized trust, at least such 
a prevailing condition among the buyers of wool that they really 
do not get anywhere near their just proportion of the benefit of 
the tariff imposed upon the raw wool, compared with that which 
the manufacturers themselves receive? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to my colleague that that is 
possible. I do not know all the conditions of wool manufac- 
turing, and do not pretend to know. 

I am not sure whether the farmer gets all of his pretectfon— 
all the protection from the duty—but I do know that when wool 
was placed on the free list the number of sheep in Ohio fell 
from substantially 4,000,000 to little more than 1,000,000, and 
I know that during the years of the Wilson law sheep were 
selling at 50 cents apiece. I know that. I do not know whether 
a 60 per cent reduction will be so disastrous as that, but I 
have reason to believe that it will be, and that is the reason 
why I oppose this bill. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I promised the 
York {[Mr. Payne] that I would finish. 
glad to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have already talked much too long, 
Mr. Chairman. It is said that sheep raising in Ohio is a dying 
industry. It was a dying industry, as I just stated, in the days 
of the Wilson law. As the gentleman from Ohio will remember 
it recovered almost to its former proportions within a year or 
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two after the placing of the present duty on raw wool. We 
know that. We know those facts. But you say that sheep 


raising in Ohio is a dying industry. 

I ask any gentleman on that side of the House to ride through 
Ohio on a railroad train, and I venture to say that in most of 
rural Ohio he will never be out of sight of sheep on either side 
of the car. It is universal, gentlemen, throughout rural Ohio. 
You do not see any large flocks; you seldom see a flock of more 
than 100; but you see the flocks everywhere, on low-priced land 
and on high-priced land, on small farms and on large farms 
There is no such thing as a great flockmaster in the State of 
Ohio. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the ge 
man yield just for a question or a suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Dees the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; I yield to the gentleman for one 
question. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. The gentleman says that there 
are 71,000 owners of sheep in Ohio? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not say so, but I accept the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Colorado. The sheep-raising in 
dustry is practically the farming industry of Ohio. Practically 
every farm in the State has sheep, and the profits of that farm 
at the end of the year are made up largely, in the majority of 
cases, of the result of the sale of the wool of those sheep; the 
wool, mind you, not the mutton. It is the wool that makes the 
Ohio farmer prosperous. If you have a reasonable duty on 
wool, the Ohio farmer is prosperous. 

If you put wool on the free list, he goes ont of business. It 
may be possible—I do not say it is not possible—that that in 
dustry could survive under a reduction of the present duty. 
Some people say it could not survive if the duty were at 
reduced. I do not know, and I do not believe a man in t! 
House knows; and it is for that reason that I will not to-day; 
vote for any reduction in that duty, and least of all for a reduc- 
tion of 60 per cent, without further information than I now 

ssess, . 

Mr. FAISON. 
question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. No; I can not yield any more. I am 
sorry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. While I regret that we should be con- 
fronted under these circumstances with this revision of the 
wool schedule, there are some compensating advantages. It 
has served, in my judgment, to emphasize beyond all question 
the necessity for a responsible and permanent tariff commission, 
and it has emphasized beyond all question the fact that that 
can only come by a Republican vote. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Frrzerrarp] was the “lord high execntioner” of 
that bill last year. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpDER- 
woop] is the “lord high executioner” this year, and now he is 
leading a solid party and has a united Democratic majority 
against any form of a permanent tariff commission. 

I welcome this bill, because it shows to the country that the 
mask has been torn off; that the Democratic majority are 
opposed now, and will be opposed hereafter to the creation of a 
permanent tariff commission, and that such a commission can 
come only if the Republican Party is restored te power in 
ety branch of this Government. [Applause on the Republican 

‘de.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McCoy]. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman, a very remarkable speech was 
made on this tariff bill in the House the other day by one of 
those manufacturers, of whom I hope there are a great many 
in this country, who have the courage to reply solely on their 
own energy and ability for success. He was too modest to 
state his own business experience which enabled him to make 
such a very effective speech. If we turn to the Congressional 
Directory we find simply this about him: 

WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Democrat, of Brooklyn, was elected to the 
Sexty-second Congress, receiving a majority of 3,700 votes. 

Now, I think it is important that the people of this country 
shall know what kind of a man Wux1am ©. Repriecp is and 
what his experience has been. 

In 1879, at the age of 21 years, Mr. Reprrecp entered the 
office of the largest manufacturers of printing presses in the 
world, and remained there for five years. In that employment 
he became familiar with the operation of a large factory and 
with the principles of its operation, including the cost of 
material, the cost of labor, the erection and operation of 
machinery, the methods of paying labor, and of managing 
mechanical work. 

During the years 1883 to 1885 he was cost keeper for a con- 
cern which manufactured machinery used in sugar refining, 
the chief part of whose product was sold abroad. This concern 
was one of the largest then in the business and made many. 
kinds of sugar machinery. It was Mr. Repriexy’s special duty to 
be entirely familiar with, and to figure and record the cost of, 
each part of this machinery, both in labor and material. 

In 1885 he entered the employment of a concern which then 
and now manufactures machinists’ tools. This concern, in 1885, 
was the smallest of eight concerns in the country engaged in a 
similar business and started in a wooden shack which it 
rented. It now owns, and uses for the manufacture of its 
goods, a plant covering two city blocks. 

Mr. Reprieip remained with this concern for 16 years, be- 
coming first a partner and later the treasurer of the corporation 
organized to carry on the business, leaving it to become commis- 
sioner of public works for Brooklyn in 1902. 

He returned to this company as its president in 1905 and 
withdrew from active connection with the business at the close 
of that year, retaining his interest in it 

Mr. Reprrecp, for the purpose of establishing a foreign busi- 
ness for the concern of which I have just been speaking, made 
a preliminary trip to Europe in 1893. He spent 10 months in 
Burope in the year 1900 looking out for this foreign business, 
and during that time made three complete tours of the com- 
mercial centers of Great Britain and visited many of the lead- 
ing commercial centers of Europe. He then had an office in 
Paris, France. 

This concern now sells its goods in all of the commercial 
countries on the continent of Europe and in Great Britain, and 
its business in these countries was in an satisfactory 
condition at the time when Mr. Rrevrrexp severed his connection 
with it, and has constantly increased in volume since that time. 

The products of this company are not protected in any way 
by patents and are sold in open competition with the world, 
especially in competition with manufactures of Great Britain 
and Germany, who have imitated some of its product. 

In 1907 Mr. Reprrecp took up the business of manufacturing 
blowers, fans, and similar apparatus for heating, cooling, venti- 
lating, and drying, and is still interested in such business, being 
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vice president of a company which has works in two of the 
large cities of the country. 

Mr. Revrretp has charge of the exports of the last-mentioned 
concern. It had a foreign business prior to 1909, but made no 
particniar effort to extend it. Since 1909 Mr. Revrixxrp has given 
his especial attention to this foreign business, and now it is 
developing with very satisfactory rapidity. 

I omitted to say that this corporation, of which Mr. Reprretp 
is now the vice president, is one of the leading concerns of its 
kind in the world. 

In the year 1907 Mr. Revrrerp visited Great Britain in con- 
nection with his business and, as stated in his speech, obtained 
certain information in regard to methods of manufacturing 
He was able to obtain this information on account of his very 
friendly relations with some of the manufacturers of that 
country. 

In the fall of 1910 Mr. Revriretp started on a business trip 
around the world, a trip which he had to cut short in order to 
attend the present session of Congress. This trip was made 
for the purpose of increasing the business of his company in 
all parts of the world, and he visited all the important centers 
of Japan, also Manila, Hongkong, Canton, Singapore, Batavia, 
and Soerabaya in Java, Penang, Rangoon, Calcutta, and Bom- 
bay, stopping in London, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam for busi- 
ness calls. 

The people with whom Mr. Reprierp has been dealing during 
these years are largely manufacturers both at home and abroad. 
He has had no special facilities for the sale of the goods of 
his company, but has been obliged to enter into open and shar; 
competition and to obtain orders on the merits of his goods. 

That Mr. Reprrery’s qualifications to set forth graphically 
and accurately the conditions upon which success in competi- 
tive business depends were appreciated, not only by Members 
on this side of the aisle, but also by our Republican friends, is 
shown by a conversation which took place between two Re 
publicans while he was speaking. One of these Republicans, 
and they are both very prominent among the Republican Mem- 
bers of the House, suggested to the other that he ask Mr. Rep- 
FIELD some questions, of course for the purpose of weakening 
the strength of his statements. This other Republican replicd 
that he did not care to do so, as he thought that Mr. Repricip 
knew what he was talking about. To this opinion everyone 
must concur. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield one minute to the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
length to which this debate has proceeded, I would not desire 
to take any of the time of the House or to avail myself of the 
leave given to extend one’s remarks in the Recorp if it were not 
for certain statements made by the gentleman from Ohio {Mr 
LoncwortH], who has just taken his seat. With eloquent 
vehemence he has asked “by what authority” those who favor 
this bill are able to say that it will not destroy the woolgrowing 
industry of the United States. He has attempted no defense 
to Schedule K of the present tariff law, but has addressed his 
whole argument to the suggestion of imaginary evils which are 
to follow the present effort to revise it, There are two methods 
by which a change of any law may be prevented—one a frank 
defense of the existing statute, and this the gentleman knows to 
be impossible; the other an attack upon any change which may 
be suggested. 

Of all the fallacies upon which the high duties of the present 
wool schedule have been maintained, none has been so potent us 
the oft-repeated assertion that the life of the woolgrowing indus- 
try in America is bound up in the maintenance of these rates. 
The shrewd, farseeing men who planned this law well knew thc 
force of this suggestion. It sounded good to the woolgrower to 
be told that the woolen manufacturer, the purchaser of lis 
product, was willing that there should be a duty on raw wool 
and would help him to get and retain it. It was flattering to 
the shepherd to be invited to write that portion of the schedule 
to suit himself; and from 1867 to this day, when any suggestion 
of a change in the wool schedule has been made, the American 
farmer has been prt in the front of the fight. How often have 
we been told, as the gentleman has just told us, that the free- 
wool clause of the Wilson bill sounded for the time being the 
death knell of the sheep in the United States, and how often 
has the farmer been warned to #eware of Democratic candi- 
dates lest that evil day should come again? This assertion has 
become the stock in trade of Republican orators, the sine qua 
non of Republican editors, and, if one may judge by the remarks 
of the gentleman from Ohio and by the minority report pre- 
sented with reference to the pending measure, it has become the 
chief, if not the only, argument of Republican statesmen. And 
yet, Mr. Chairman, in the face of these repeated statements I 
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dare assert that the wool producer has received little or no bene- 
fit from any of the tariff duties on his wool, and that the tariff 
has proved neither the life on the one hand nor the death on the 
other of the woolgrowing industry in the United States. And I 
further assert as a corollary to these propositions that the so- 
called destructive effect of any reduction in the duties on raw 
wool is a campaign bogey invented by the superheated imagina- 
tion of Republican orators. 

In my judgment, this can be made clearly to appear without 
going further for illustration than the wool produced in the gen- 
tleman’s own State of Ohio. 

In order to make my point it is not necessary to go fully into 
all the details of Schedule K. Its history begins with the famous 
Syracuse conference held in 1865, where the lion of the wool 
manufacturer and the lamb of the woolgrower are supposed to 
have lain down together. There is respectable authority for the 
statement that these two classes of producers did not as a body 
understand and support the views of this meeting. There is 
good evidence to show that it was promoted chiefly by a few 
manufacturers of New England producing carpets and worsted 
goods and some prominent sheep breeders who raised fine bucks 
and wished to sell them at a high price. The fact, says Prof. 
Taussig, in his Tariff History of the United States, that the rates 
of duty as arranged in the Syracuse convention were especially 
advantageous to certain manufacturers, those who made car- 
pets, worsted goods, and blankets, tends to support this view. 
Be that as it may, a bargain was then and there struck by which 
it was agreed that the woolgrower should have any duty that 
he might demand. He was assured that the amount of this duty 
would be added to the price of his wool and paid to him by the 
American manufacturer. The manufacturer, accordingly, the 
price of whose raw material was to be so raised, should have a 
so-called compensatory duty sufficient to protect him against loss 
thereby, and, in addition, a duty frankly intended for protection. 
This was the scheme in broad outline. It was supposed to 
guarantee to the American woolgrower a higher price for his 
wool than that prevailing for similar wool in foreign markets, 
and the manufacturer was supposed to see that he got it, with- 
out loss, however, to himself. When the law was passed in 1867 
the woolgrower accordingly was baited with a minimum duty 
on wool of 10 cents per pound and 11 per cent ad valorem. The 
manufacturer, on the false and fictitious theory that it required 
4 pounds of wool in the grease to make 1 pound of cloth, was 
first allowed a compensatory duty of 50 cents per pound on cloth | 
to offset the supposed increase in the price of his raw material, 
and, in addition, an ad valorem duty for protective purposes of 
35 per cent. True, the manufacturers stated that they desired 
a protective duty of only 25 per cent ad valorem, but the addi- 
tional 10 per cent was added to cover the internal-revenue tax 
then still in force. And then these coconspirators proceeded to 
build up an abstruse system of classifications of wool and manu- 
factured goods, and presented to a willing and obedient Con- 
gress the whole mass of specific, compensatory, protective, and 
compound duties, with intricate and involved classifications, 
deliberately designed to conceal from Congress and the con- 
sumer alike the real advantage which was being given. ‘This | 
was the birth and genesis of Schedule K as we now know it. 

The internal-revenue tax of 10 per cent was repealed within 
a year or two. The industry thrived and grew, improved ma- 
chinery was invented, the output increased, consumption mul- 
tiplied, and yet, upon each succeeding revision of the tariff, 
these same gentiemen or their successors have appeared before 
Congress, crying like the daughters of the horse leech, “ Give, 
give.” And so duties, high enough at their creation, have from 
time to time been raised, until the outraged conscience of the 
American people has swelled their murmur of discontent to 


the fierce storm of protest which broke upon the country last 
fall. 


But in spite of the maintenance of the compensatory duties 
for the manufacturer, nothing is clearer than that the bargain 
with the woolgrower has not been kept. The additional price 
for his product has not been paid to him, and the duty on the 
imported article has not been reflected in the domestic price. 
Let us take for purposes of illustration the grade of wool known 
as Ohio fine unwashed and its prices for the past 20 years. 
This is a wool largely grown in the State of Ohio as well as 
in the State of West Virginia; it belongs in the class known as 
clothing wools, and its chief foreign competitors are the Aus- 
tralian wools produced on Merino sheep or Merino cross-bred. 
During the 20 years ufder consideration four tariff laws have 
been in force, their dates and rates of duty on clothing wools 
being as follows: 

McKinley Act, October 6, 1890; duty, 11 cents per pound; if 
washed, double the regular duty. 

Wilson Act, August 28, 1894; free. 


| imposed. 








Dingley Act, a. 24, 1897; duty, 11 cents per pound; if 
washed, double the ilar duty. 

Payne-Aldrich Ac t, August 5, 1909; du 
if washed, double the regular duty. 

It will thus be seen that except for the 
August 28, 1894, and July 24, 1897, wool of tl 
cussion has been dutiable continuously at 
Now, if this duty has inured to the ben . i 
it must show in the price of his product, and dur ‘ing the 
when it has been in force he should in » enjoyed a 
spondingly higher price than his foreign comsbetiher. 

But what are the facts? I present a table showing.the 
age annual price from the years 1890 to 


11 ee 
t of the wool prod 


1910 of Ohio fir 


unwashed wool in the Boston market, and the prices in the 
London market of Port Philip, an Australian wool of the sa 
class, and the average import price, less duty, of all clothi 
wools unwashed during the same years. 

Comparative table of prices of Ohio fine unwashed wool, Boston 


ket; Port Philip Australian wool, Londo nm me me ¢: 
port price of all clothing 1 wools, 1890 to 1910. 
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 T reg regret that I have been unable to obtain the prices in 
London on Port Philip wool after the year 1902. 

These figures are most instructive. In 1891, for instance, un- 
der the McKinley tariff, Ohio fine unwashed. wool brought in 
Boston 213 cents per pound, Port Philip brought in London 
19.6 cents, and the average price of all clothing wools imported 
was 23 cents per pound. What had become of the 
pound tariff duty which the manufacturer was s 
the American woo] producer and which, by his compensatory 
duty, he was permitted to add to the price of his cloth? This 
was the implied promise made by the manufacturer to Cong: 
and to the wool producer at the time 


11 cents per 
supposed to pay 


a compensatory Guty was 
It was supposed that by this duty he would be en 
abled to pay and would pay to the American woolgrower 

higher price for his wool than to the ee otherwise 


} 
» Wills 


this compensatory duty to the Americi re manufacturer at all? 
A glance at the table will show that the American wool producer 
year in and year out, with the advanta ge of a cent here and t 
loss of a cent there, tariff or no tariff, has been compelled to ac 
cept the same prices received by his foreign rival, and that 
wool sells in Boston at substantially the same price rea 


for similar grades in London. Any such difference in D rice 
there may be in favor of the American wool produc 
slight as to be readily accounted for by difference in i uy 
tation or any of the many factors affecting market cot ait 
entirely apart from the tariff. 

But, of course, the gentleman from Ohio has said and will 
that during the life of the Wilson Act, for instance, in the 
1895, the price of wool reached in the United States its | 
level during a period of 30 years. This is true, and the ar; 
ment with the unthinking may have weight, but two facts 1 
it of the importance claimed; first, that, as shown by the tab! 
a corresponding decline within the same period took place i 
the wool markets of the world. Look at the figures. Beginni 
with the year 1890, when the decline set in, which, be it rem: 
bered, was under the McKinley Act, the Boston price of Oh 
fine unwashed was in that year 214 cents. It fell off each y 
thereafter until the year 1895, when it reached 12} cents. 

In the following year, 1896, it began to rise, and so continued 
for several years. Look, now, at the other columns in the 
table. The average value of imported clothing wools was 25 
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cents per pound in 1890, and it began to decline, and reached 
in 1895 15 cents per pound, a loss of 8 cents per pound, or pre- 
cisely the same loss as that sustained by the grade of domestic 
wool which we have chosen for our illustration. In the Lon- 
don market Port Philip wool sold in 1889 at 23 cents per 
pound, and fell off gradually until 1894, when it reached the 
low-water mark of 16 cents per pound, a net loss of 7 cents 
per pound from the year 1889. These coincidences are too 
striking to be overlooked. It can not be said that the free 
wool clause of the Wilson Act had anything to do with depre- 
ciating the value of imported wools or lowering the price of 
wool in the London market. On the contrary, all things being 
equal, it should have increased the foreign price, because it 
stimulated the demand for wool in the United States and en- 
larged our importations. And yet we find a like decline ap- 
pearing in the foreign market during the same period of time 
with substantially the same severity. 

Nor is this all, when we turn to the price of other agricul- 
tural products we discover the same phenomena. Wheat in 
this country in 1890 was bringing 83.8 cents per bushel; in 
1895 it brought 50.9 cents, a decline of 38 per cent, having de- 
clined steadily in every year since 1890. Oats in 1890 brought 
42.4 cents per bushel, and in 1895 19.9 cents, or a loss of 53 
per cent. Corn in 1890 brought 50.6 cents per bushel, and in 
1895 25.3 cents, or a loss of 50 per cent. The average value of 
horses in 1890 was $68.84 per head, and in 1895 $36.29 per 
hend. These are the figures of the Agricultural Department. 
Beginning with the year 1890, two years before the election of 
President Cleveland and four years before the passage of the 
Wilson Act, a general decline in the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts had set in, which ran the same course and with substan- 
tially the same severity as the decline in the price of wool, 
which we have already noticed. 

Table of prices, agricultural products, 1890 to 189% 





, Wheat, r| Oats, per | Corn, Horses, per 
Years. ume bushel. bushel. head. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
83.8 42.4 50.6 $68. 84 
83.9 $1.5 40.6 67.00 
62.4 31.7 89.4 65.01 
53.8 29.4 36.5 61. 22 
49.1 32. 4 45.7 47.83 
50.9 19.9 25.3 36. 29 
72.6 18.7 21.5 33. 07 
80.8 21.2 26.3 31.51 





And when we turn to the markets of the world we discover | 


what, of course, all informed men knew, that the period from 
1890 to 1895 was one of general declines, extending not only to 
agricultural products, but to industries of all sorts, and that the 
recuperation began with the close of 1895 and the opening of the 
year 1896. Will anyone pretend that for this world-wide condi- 
tion the Wilson Act of 1894 was in any way responsible, or can 
it for a moment be asserted that the low price of wool in the 
years 1894 and 1895 in the United States is traceable to that 
cause? 

But before our friends are done with this argument there are 
other questions to be answered. Recurring again to our table, 
we find that the Boston price of Ohio fine unwashed wool in 
1909 was 254 cents. Asa matter of fact, in my section the high- 
water mark for that year was 80 cents. In 1910, in Boston, 


it sold for 24 cents and in my section as low as 22 cents per | 


pound, while in this year, 1911, it is quoted at from 17 to 18 
cents, or, in other words, a loss of at least 7 cents per pound 
since the year 1909. All this under the beneficent operation of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. How much lower it will go no 
man can tell. The gentleman from Ohio was asked whether the 
Payne-Aldrich law had increased the price of wool, to which he 
answered : 

The Payne-Aldrich law as to raw wool did not change the Dingley 
rates, 

Of course it has not increased the price, but will any gentile- 
man be good enough to explain why it should fail to maintain 
it if the tariff is, in fact, the life of the wool producer? 

But leave the question of prices for a moment. To ascertain 
whether the present Schedule K has promoted the sheep-growing 
industry in the United States one has but to consult the statis- 
ties for the last 30 years, Since the year 1890 the statistical 
totals of the Department of Agriculture include both sheep and 
lambs, but eliminating the latter we ascertain that in 1880 
there were in this country sheep of the shearable age 42,192,000; 
in 1890, 40,786,000; in 1900, 39,853,000; and in 1910, 39,069,000. 
Is it any wonder that Mr. Theodore Justice, a witness before 
the Ways and Means Committee in 1908, testifying in favor of 
the present schedule, was compelled to admit that at the pres- 








ent rate of increase in sheep as computed by him it would take 
until 1997 to produce enough sheep to raise the 650,000,000 
pounds of wool required for our annual consumption? I wonder 
whether in that estimate Mr. Justice took into consideration the 
increase in population or anticipated progressive race suicide. 
It is true that owing to improvement in breeding we are to-day 
producing more wool from fewer sheep. For instance, in 1880 
we produced 232,500,000 pounds of wool, while in 1910 we pro- 
duced 328,111,000 pounds of wool, but the production of woo! per 
capita, in proportion to the increasing population, has declined 
from 4.6 pounds in 1880 to 3.6 pounds in 1910. 

I have been at some pains to ascertain from the auditor’s re- 
ports of the State of West Virginia the number of sheep since 
the year 1870 in my own State and in the district which I have 
the honor to represent. While the matter is chiefly one of 
local interest, it illustrates the general point, and I shall insert 
the tabular statement as an appendix to my remarks. 

I thus discover that the low-water mark of the sheep industry 
in West Virginia, so far as the number of sheep is concerned, 
was not in any of the years when the Wilson Act was in force, 
viz, from August, 1894, to July, 1897, but is in the year 1904, 
after the Dingley Act had been in force for seven consecutive 
years, at which time we had within the State of West Virginia 
814,269 sheep, as against 395,856 in the year 1897, the lowest 
year under the Wilson Act, and 680,718 in the year 1884, when 
the sheep industry of the State was at its height. If it be true 
that the Wilson Act slaughtered the sheep which perished from 
1890 to 1897, I should like the gentlemen using this argument to 
tell us what was the cause which decimated the sheep in the 
year 1904. 

Nor is the story in the State of Ohio any different. The 
number of sheep in Ohio at the end of each of the last five 
decades was as follows: 


Number. 
GT Dic ccc reins ciated atti tinkaihieinicniiiitins 4,929, 000 
Se sincinsmcinconcnictsins tin eeveabilafeenetntn cab cincmaieaaiapeaniiiaman atti iia ita adit cia atts 4, 903, 000 
SI inv iexstin in-cncaneventeptntetvannainiieitianniictaiditiaadldaatamaenmanaiatlitlicainiihnidtiatiniains tactineaiatieaiiaas 4, 061, 000 
WIRIIN. cia ksapeni cones dees gia ARI Ne i ea 2) 648. 000 
DBD a. ccsenen en wrincrcecicnwe srenthsisinianctnintapeal allay aiantaainiinniinaiintiniainiedees 2, 898, 000 

And the fleece-wool production was as follows: 

Pounds. 
BOO... ... _. cxtmenso coeseieatitiiey dn deaseaentibilit aninitindadadiniditiatatii iaiatiiaaeeitaaecatneitinetla 20, 540, 000 
Tr sscinnceaecm-cendtneih enh agicinctveniatntteianaclpeayiaiamlgiaalasleeaeananaita deiiindeteieeninanlainlinnittiitaeaitaeetin ide ite 25, 004, 000 
1000... cans. .cws2ccdudankhennbaebadbebentniindintinnawnnaen 20, P88, 000 
DI oan ec erence nw sins cusetiesbihecendintann iiandainetinaiaaneniidilm Risin iin tainty 20, 351, 000 
FI Onsen en co enncs eemerentonn py iieentienipetatameermnammneneninenentmamenchstemnetiaiie 16, 900, 000 


There is no fallacy more fatal than the argument that all 
which follows a given event must have been caused by it. The 
other day in the City of Mexico there was a disastrous earth- 
quake immediately following the surrender to the Mexican 
revolutionists. No doubt there are many superstitious Mexicans 
who believe that the earthquake was a divine visitation result- 
ing from the revolt against the established government. The 
gentlemen say that the Wilson Act was passed, sheep declined 
in numbers, and wool fell in price, therefore the Wilson Act was 
responsible. They can be answered with equal force that the 
Dingley and Payne Acts were passed, sheep declined in numbers, 
and wool fell in price, therefore the Dingley and Payne Acts 
were responsible. It is a poor rule that does not work both 
ways. 

Of course it will relieve campaign orators, and in some in- 
stances Members of Congress, from looking below the surface 
to find the deeper reasons, but a cause which relies upon this 
argument alone runs great risk when under careful scrutiny. 
Especially is this true with an industry affected by so many 
factors as the one under discussion. The rise in the price of 
grazing lands, increasing tillage, truck farming, gardening, 
dairying, cattle grazing have throughout the history of the 
sheep industry in the United States tended to drive it from one 
frontier to another, until to-day the backbone of the industry, 
from the woolgrowing standpoint, is to be found in the Rocky 
Mountain States. Sheep raising on a large scale can only be 
conducted with profit where lands are cheap and grazing plenti- 
ful. For this reason it is that the broad prairies of Argen- 
tina and the thinly settled areas of Australia are to-day the 
great sources of the world’s wool supply. In more thickly 
settled districts sheep have been and will continue to be kept, 
but it can never be for profit on their wool alone. Where mar- 
kets are close and accessible they have thejr mutton value, 
and, in addition, they help to clean the land on which they 
are grazed, and to fertilize it in returm. These are the con- 
siderations, and not the tariff, which insure the continuance 
of sheep raising in the United States. Be it a high tariff or low 
tariff or no tariff at all, the raising of sheep in the more popu- 
lous States, where land values are high, is, and must continue 
to be, purely incidental to other farming operations, 
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If facts and figures can prove anything, they clearly show 
that the tariff on weol has not been reflected in the price to 
the American wool producer, notwithstanding it has been car- 
ried into the total valne of the finished product and charged 
by the manufacturer against the American consumer. The 
American producer has been offered his choice of accepting in 
the Boston market substantially the same price which his com- 
petitor received in the London market; or, if he preferred, 
shipping his wool abroad. The latter has never been resorted 
to; and, of course, could only be done with the disadvantage 
incident to cost of transportation and marine risks. In the year 
1910 we consumed in the United States 584,669,S67 pounds of 
wool Of this we produced at home 328,110,749 and imported 
256,606,638 poungs. Every pound so imported paid duty, realiz- 
ing te the Government in revenue $21,128,728.74. <A propor- 
tional imerease in value was added to the cost price of the 
manufactured product, whether made of domestic or imported 
wool; but the word of promise was made to the American wool- 
grower and broken to his hope. He sells his wool in a market 
from which competition has long ago disappeared, and he takes 
the price which the allied manufacturers desire to give him, 
or he goes without. The other fact which appears with equal 
clearness is that the tariff on raw wool has utterly failed to 
expand the woolgrowing industry in the United States, or even 
to prevent its decline. 

1 submit that the time has come when we should cease to 
tickle the ear of the wool producer with the tale of impossible 
benefits or burdens. Let us be honest not only with ourselves 
but with our constituents, and admit, in the language of a 
recent learned writer on this subject, that— 


The assertion frequently met that the very existence of the sheep in- 
dustry of the country depends upon the duties finds no substantiation 
in the facts of history. 

This author, Mr. Chester Whitney Wright, has presented in 
his volume, Wool Growing and the Tariff, the most exhaustive 
and impartial study of the subject made in reeent years, and 
after tracing the history of the industry in this country from 
its earliest beginning to this date, he concludes: 

It must now be plain that the grossest exaggeration has characterized 
general discussion and reasoning im regard to the connection between 
the tariff and the woolgrowing industry. Indeed, one of the most val- 
uable conclusions to be reached by a study of this chapter of our eco- 
nomic history is that the tendency to overestimate the power of the 
tariff, either for good or for evil, is almost universal. For this tend- 
ency the almost perpetual presence of the tariff in the political arena is 
no doubt mainly responsible. In discussions upon the subject an at- 
tempt is invariably made to simplify the situation by leaving out of 
consideration the numerous other factors and then applying the argu- 
ment post hoc, ergo propter hoc. This method is employed on both 
sides of the question; free traders and protectionists alike are guilty. 
It must be admitted that the woolgrowing industry is unsually com- 
plicated, and that the negiect of other factors is in this case pecnul- 
iarly misleading. But there is no lesson that can be applied to the 
tarif which would be productive of more good than the one to be drawn 
from the situation here exemplified. The importance of the tariff as a 
a industrial history of the country has too long been grossly 
magni b 


Se much for the interest of the woolgrower, as such. May I 
be permitted a word more by way of contrasting Schedule K of 
the Payne-Aldrich Act and the method of its making with the 
bill under discussion? 

Of all the grievous penalties in the medieval code none was 
more fatal to the victim than the sentence of outlawry. He 
against whom that dreadful decree was pronounced became at 
once caput lupinum. An outcast and a wanderer, in daily terror 
of his life, he bore a price upon his head, and might be slain at 
will like a wolf within the woods. No man’s hand was raised 
in his defense; no tongue was heard to speak for his vindica- 
tion. This prolonged discussion has shown, if nothing else, 
that to this sad and melancholy estate Schedule K of the 
Payne-Aldrich Act has already fallen. None are there to de- 
fend it and few so poor as to do it reverence, and it seems in- 
deed doomed to go— 

Down to the vile dust from whence it sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

To such a state was it predestined long before the assembling 
of this Congress or the beginning of this debate. The President 
of the United States, titular head of the Republican Party, in 
an address at Beverly, Mass., is reported to have said: 

The woolen schedule is indefensible, and I propose to say so. 

Later, in his famous Winona speech, after again denouncing 
it, he said: 

When it came to the question of reducing the duty at this hearing 
in this tariff bill on wool, Mr. Payne in the House and Mr. Aldrich in 
the Senate, although both favored reduction in the schedule, found that 
in the jean Party the interests of the weolgrowers in the far 
West and the interests of the woolen 


worsted) manufacturers in the 
East and other States, reflected th 


their Representatives in Con- 
was sufficiently strong to defeat any attempt to change the 
oolen tariff, and that bad it been attempted they would have beaten 


bill reported from either committee. 


| 





Just two years ago this month when this legislative iniquity 
was struggling to be born the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La ForrertTe] declared in the other end of this Capitol that: 

All students of the tariff question must realize that 
schedule relating to wool and woolens, essentially a necessary 
should, above all others, be carefully reconstructed as to the man 
tures of wool and revised downward. But this scl not 
reconstructed in accordance with the petitions of 
nor the pledges of the Republican platform. 

Other distinguished members of the Republican Party, bot 
in this Chamber and in that, have joined with Democrats 
great chorus of denunciation and disapproval, and last, but ! 
no means least, came the unkindest cut of all from the a 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], who, the 
he presided at the birth of this act and lent to it his own n 
in baptism, has openly declared his regret at the part he w 


schedule has 


the American ps 
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compelled to play. In his speech made at Lyons, N. Y., on the 
23d day of September, 1910, he is reported to have said: 

The result of our deliberations was most satisfactory to m 
eral results, although there were other items, like those of the 
schedule, which I was anxious to revise. It was a souree of great 
appointment to me, after two exhaustive and extended hearings, t 
I was not able to present any program that a majority of the commit 
tee would adopt for a revision of this schedule. The reason was not 
that the committee was unduly influenced by those interested, but that 
they could not agree upon the labor cost of producing weol and wo 
goods in this country and abroad with a reasonable profit to the | 
ducer. Of course, this left the woolen schedule where it was in 
Dingltey Act, with one or two small reductions in duti 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, is this unhappy schedule disowned and 
bastardized in the house of its father. The gentleman was 
“anxious to revise it.” It was a source of “ great disappoint 


ment” to him that he could not do so and that 
remained as it was in the Dingley Act. What stronger admis- 
sion can be expected from that source of the necessity for revi- 
sion and what more pathetic apology fer the failure to perform 
that duty? And when we attempt to square the gentleman's 
explanation with that in the President’s Winona speech, we 
eatch a side light which is most illuminating. The reason, says 
the gentleman from New York, was not that the committee was 
unduly influenced by outside interests, but only that it could 
not agree. The reason, says the President, was that in the Re- 
publican Party, the woolgrowers of the West and the woelen 
manufacturers of the East were sufficiently strong to defeat any 
attempt to change the woolen tariff, and had it been attempted 
they would have defeated the whole bill. How different the 
two pictures thus presented. Was the failure to revise this 
schedule two years ago the fault of struggling statesmen striv- 
ing in vain to a just conclusion, or was it, in faet, the work of 
a2 sinister power too strong even for this Chamber to resist which 
postponed the hour of common justice? 
I have read the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of this House two years ago when this schedule was 
under consideration. I have perused the minority report upon 
the pending bill, with its prophecies of disaster, and I have 
listened to the mournful jeremiads of the gentleman from Ii 
nois and others on this floor who declare that if the present bill 
shall pass it will not build up manufactures, but will abandon 
the wool industry to destruction. It is the old, old story. Fy 
appear before congressional committees to: tell a different 
tale. 
A distinguished citizen of Massachusetts, prominent both in 
name and in lineage, no less than in personal achievement, Mr 
Charles Francis Adams, wrote on this subject in 1908 to a dis 
tinguished Member of this present body as follows: 

Speaking after the fashion of men, they are either thieves or hog 
I myself belong to the former class. I am a tariff thief, and I have 
@ license to steal. It bears the broad seal of the United States and i 
what is known as the “ Dingley tariff." I stole under it yesterday; I 
am stealing under it today; I propose to steal under it to-morrow. 


he Government has forced me into this position, and I both do and 
shall take advantage of it. I am therefore a tariff thief with a licens 


the schedule 


to steal. And—what are you going to do about it? The other class 
come under the hog category—that is, they rush, squealing and strug 
ging, to the great Washington protection trough, and with all four 
eet in it they proceed to gobble the swil! . * * To this class | 
do not belong. I am simply a tariff thief. * * * But, on t 
other hand, I am also a tariff reformer. I would like to see ev 
protective schedule swept out of existence, my own ineluded. Mea 
while, what inducement have I to go to Washington on a public mi 
sion of this sort? A mere citizen, I represent no one. * * 


Meanwhile, bave it well understood that my position is exactly the r 
sition of tens of thousands of others scattered throughout the countr 
to ask us to put aside our business affairs and at our own expense 
go to Washington on a desperate mission is asking a little too 

With Schedule K thus discredited In Congress and ont 

and condemned in the great court of public opinion, it see 
hardly worth while at this time to run over the prolonged cat 
logue of its faults and inequalities. The wonder is that 
should have survived so long, notwithstanding the enormous 
and potential forces mustered to uphold it. Begotten in greed 
and spawned in falsehood, it has thrived to this day on one 
long series of deceits. 


mec} 
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When there was added to the protective duty of 25 per cent 
asked for in 1867, 10 per cent additional to cover the internal- 
revenue tax, it was deceit which retained this 10 per cent long 
after the internal-revenue tax had been repealed. When a 
compensatory duty of 50 cents per pound of cloth was given to 
the manufacturer on the theory that it took 4 pounds of wool 
in the grease, taxed at 11 cents per pound, to make a pound 
of cloth, it was deceit which hid from Congress the fact that 
in many grades of cloth 1, 14, 2, or 2} pounds of wool only are 
necessary to make a pound of cloth, and that in still other 
cloths the place of wool is taken by shoddy, cotton and its 
substitutes, and that this so-called compensatory duty, instead 
of returning to the manufacturer what in theory—but in theory 
only—he was compelied by law to pay to the woolgrower, gave 
to him, in fact, a large and exorbitant measure of protection. 
And it was deceit which persuaded the woolgrower that the 
duty on raw wool coupled with this compensatory duty to the 
manufacturer would raise the price of his wool—a thing which, 
as I have shown, it has utterly failed to do. 

It was deceit that framed the innumerable classifications by 
weight and prices of the articles covered by this schedule and 
built up the pyramid of compensatory, specific, and ad valorem 
duties so that the common man could no more determine from 
this law the amount of tax he was called upon to pay than 
he could decipher the King’s decree on the walls of an As- 
syrian temple. And it was deceit which, by this simple ex- 
pedient, hid for years from the American people that the average 
ad valorem tax on woolen manufactures was 90.1 per cent, on 
woolen or worsted cloths of the cheapest grade 144 per cent, 
on blankets of the cheapest grade 93.58 per cent, on flannels 
for underwear as high as 154.35 per cent, on shawls 96.4 per 
cent, and on carpets 76.29 per cent. And it was deceit which 
also hid from the people the fact that the heavier taxes were 
imposed upon the cheaper goods. 

Nor was the fraud and cunning of these gentlemen exhausted 
with the framing of the law. No sooner was it in operation 


* than began that steady degradation of American cloths by the 


intermixture of cotton, shoddy, and like substitutes, which has 
given to the American people for wear to-day the poorest cloth 
in the world. 

In the same fashion we are told that the act has inured 
Jargely to the profit of the American workingman and that the 
burden of any disturbance must fall first upon him. I have 
iooked with interest over the 20 pages attached to the com- 
mittee’s report in this case, which contain the sum total of the 
information furnished by the Tariff Board at the request of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. Here is a body of alleged 
experts, who, after being in existence 18 months, are requested 
by the Ways and Means Committee to furnish it with such 
information as had been collected. They reply that the data 
thus far collected on that subject would not, in their opinion, 
be useful for purposes of legislation, and they would therefore 
not communicate such data to the committee; and after this top- 
lofty declaration they supply the 20 illuminating pages which 
constitute Appendix C of the report. I venture the assertion 
that any $60 a month bookkeeper, having before him the 
Statesman’s Year-Book, the yearbooks of the Agricultural De- 
partment, the Statistical Abstract for the current year, and a 
few trade journals, could, with paste and shears, assemble all 
of the information contained within those 20 pages in 24 hours. 

But I did read in that dreary waste one single paragraph of 
interest. We are told that— 

The Immigration Commission, in its study of the woolen and worsted 
industry; secured detailed information from 23,388 employees. Of the 
total number of employees studied, 61.9 per cent were foreign born 
and 24.4 per cent were of native birth but of foreign father, and 13.7 
per cent were native-born persons of native father. The average weekly 
wage of the male employees 18 years of age or over was $10.49 and of 
the female employees $8.18. ‘The average annual earnings of the male 
heads of families who were employed in the industry were $400, and of 
all males 18 years of age or over in the households studied, $346. The 


average annual income of families the heads of which were working in 
the industry was $661. 


This single pargaraph, Mr. Chairman, speaks volumes with 
reference to the advantages accruing to the American working- 
man under the beneficent operation of Schedule K. What 
does it mean that, after 40 years in this industry, out of 23,688 
employees investigated only 13.7 per cent were native born of 
native parents? What does it mean that 61 per cent are for- 
eign born? What can it mean except that, while the American 
manufacturer with the aid of prohibitive tariffs has excluded 
his foreign competitor from the American market, the American- 
born workingman has been selling his labor free in the markets 
of the world and has been underbidden by his foreign com- 
petitor? And what becomes of all the talk about the “ Ameri- 
can standard of living” when a man is asked to live and raise 
a family on the paltry wage of $10.49 per week? 


In contrast with the present law, the pending measure com- 
mends itself to me for at least three reasons: 

First. By its abolition of the complex and compound duties 
and the involved and intricate classifications of the present act. 
Laws are written to be understood, and any law which is on its 
face unintelligible, involved, and mysterious should be con- 
demned without further argument. 

Second. By its abolition of specific duties, with their injus- 
tices and inequalities, and its substitution of ad valorem duties 
which readily adjust themselves to changed and changing con. 
ditions, 

By common consent, the only really scientific and just method 
of laying a customs duty is the ad valorem system. To borrow 
the illustration of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Brant Ley], 
we may have three articles of the same character but of differ- 
ent values, worth $1, 50 cents, and 25 cents, respectively. A 
specific duty of 10 cents on each means 10 per cent ad valorem 
on the article worth $1, 20 per cent ad valorem on the article 
worth 50 cents, and 40 per cent ad valorem on the article worth 
25 cents, thus making the burden of taxation the hemviest on 
that article which can least bear it. It is this which has made 
of the present Schedule K a bill to tax the poor and exempt the 
rich. 

Of course, the objection is made that an ad valorem duty en- 
courages undervaluations and promotes fraud. This is the stock 
argument of those who prefer specific duties and the secret 
advantages which they offer. Can it be imagined for a moment 
that Schedule K would have lasted so long if the people had 
understood that the duty on flannels was as high as 154 per 
cent ad valorem? But those who advance this argument do not 
stop to think that it proves too much. Not only the presen: 
Schedule K, but every other schedule of the present tariff law 
contains certain ad valorem duties. The argument of possible 
undervaluations applies just as well to a compound duty, part 
specific and part ad valorem, as to a duty wholly ad valorem. 
Not only so, but the same argument can be and has been used 
against any tariff laws whatever, since they promote not only 
undervaluations, but smuggling and similar frauds, of which 
the recent crimes committed by the Sugar Trust under specific 
duties are striking examples. And, pressing the argument to its 
final conclusion, it can be made just as well against the system 
of taxation in use in every State in the Union where, in the 
main, ad valorem taxes alone are laid and collected. 

No law of any sort can be adopted except upon the theory 
that it will, be obeyed. No statute is of any value unless honest 
men are selected to enforce it. But granted honest and capable 
collectors and appraisers at the customs ports, there is no com- 
modity in the world more capable of exact valuation and tle 
grades of which are more easily recognized than raw wool. 

‘Third. By its reduction of the burdens of taxation on the 
American people while preserving the revenues necessary for 
the support of the Government. Taking the importations for 
the current year, it is easy to ascertain just what ad valorem 
rates the Payne-Aldrich Act has fixed on certain common ar'ti- 
cles. In comparing them with the rates of the present bill the 
advantage to the consumer is immediately apparent, for in- 
stance. 


Comparative table, ad valorem rates. 










Articles. Payne Aot. |" — — 
\ a, 
WOOL. 
Per cent. Per ce 
Class No. 1, clothing wool, unwashed....................- 47 24 
Class No. 2, combing wool, unmwashed..................... 47.52 
Class No. 3, carpet wool, unwashed.................--+-.- | 32. 14-36. 30 
CLOTH. 


Not over 40 cents per pound... 0... csccccccccccccccccces 144. 05 
Not over 40 cents per pound and under 70 cents........... 123. 55 
ED. GRANGE rsndasncadudetencesdcctecacccons 93.58 
Flannels for underwear, cheapest grade = 91.11 
DUUANIS COBO «0005s ane dicccsdecscecceses a 76. 29 
Treble-ingrain and three-ply carpets........ ia 64. 34 
DD cick cc we hie sincnhts oGi bed bats ogugNathueést beenacece 96. 40 
ESRF GROES GING. 6 babs 6 cnc daviconabawnsecedsboctueceas 77.03 
WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S DRESS GOODS. 
With cotton warp, worth not over 15 cents per square yard. 103. 73 
All wool and weighing 4 ounces or more per yard......... 154. 35 
Yarns, valued not over 30 cents per pound................ 159. 75 






The Democratic Party recognizes that the only excuse for any 
taxation is the raising of revenues sufficient to support tle 
Government, when economically administered. It denies that the 
powers of government can be used to guarantee profits to an) 


~ 
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class of its citizens, or that any benefit can rightfully be con- 
ferred by law on one man which all do not alike enjoy. 

No stronger indictment of Republican tariff making could be 

drawn than the showing that notwithstanding the burden on the 
consumer has been cut in two, the revenues of the Government 
derived from the woolen schedule will be practically undis- 
turbed by the passage of this bill. No greater proof could be 
given that Schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich Act was framed 
not for the benefit of the Government but for the benefit of 
private interests; not to raise money for the general welfare 
but to put profits into the pockets of a special class. In all 
the history of lawmaking, there is no more vicious example of 
special privilege. With such privilege the Democratic Party is 
now and always has been at war, and it presents this bill in 
evidence of its entire good faith and of its earnestness of pur- 
Ose, 
As I say, we hear from the other side no encomiums upon the 
existing law, but in the criticisms of this bill strange and in- 
harmonious discord. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
complains that the rates are so low that they will destroy the 
woolen industry. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] 
would seek to amend the bill by putting all worsted cloths on 
the free list. How is it possible to accommodate legislation to 
views so diverse? It may go without saying that this bill can 
not be universally satisfactory. If we are to wait until a tariff 
bill ean be framed which will be entirely satisfactory to the 
manufacturer, the producer of raw material, the consumer, and 
last, but not least, the politician, or if, judging by past pro- 
gress, we are to wait for detailed information from the present 
Tariff Board, there will be no legislation this side of the mil- 
lenium. ‘The people are demanding this revision; they are 
entitled to it now, and I rejoice that the present committee has 
not permitted any interest to write its own bill and offer it to 
this House for passage. May God forbid that such a system 
shall ever find countenance under Democratic auspices. 


APPENDIX. 


Sheep in West Virginia and in first congressional district of West 
Virginia, by counties. 


{From auditors’ reports of West Virginia. ] 























First district of West Virginia, by counties. | Total 
jnumber 
H H M M ve 

an- ar- ; a- ar- , /ir- 

cock. | rison. Lewis. rion. | shall. Ohio. Ct ginia. 
27,670 | 15,376 | 10,810 | 15,617 | 33,709 | 39,213 10, 610 ao 
24, 454 | 12,166 | 9,215 | 12,517 | 28,185 | 35,415 | 9,805 | 475,114 
21,441 | 10,529 7,899 | 9,435 | 26,277 | 34,792 8,895 | 447,063 
21,033 | 10,724 7,936 | 9,494 | 25,835 34, 776 7,989 | 403, 380 
20,649 | 11,877 | 7,635 | 8,390 26,699 | 34,775 | 7,343 | 422,734 
21,065 | 8,999 5,717 | 9,314 | 26,930 | 34,138 6,838 | 418, 118 
19,393 | 9,438 7,051 | 9,694 27,200 | 32,018 | 6,393 | 402,505 
16,928 | 11,654 | 6,548 | 9,266 | 26,555 | 27,978 | 6,846 | 379,928 
16,728 | 13,514| 6,749 | 10,067 15,585 | 27,495 | 6,603 419, 151 
17,371 | 15,780 | 7,521 | 11,327 | 25,317 | 27,654 |........ 377, 427 
17,260 | 19,342 | 10,405 | 12,866 | 26,757 | 28,290 | 8,156 | 423,441 
18,968 | 21,666 | 11,108 | 15,260 | 31,500 | 29,770 | 7,986 | 463,340 
17,948 | 29,193 | 15,012 | 20,579 | 35,397 | 32,361 | 10,453 | 520,102 
18, 612 | 29,961 | 14,074 | 22,052 | 36,902 | 31,068 | 11,615 | 531, 698 
21, 532 | 29,773 | 15,783 | 24,206 | 49,871 | 31,502 | 15,493 } 610,211 
22, 566 | 33,463 | 17,919 | 26,824 | 47,558 | 32,174 7,902 | 680,718 
18,329 | 32,515 | 18,637 | 24,658 | 50,270 | 31,485 | 16,142 | 676, 860 
15, 940 | 25,962 | 15,758 | 17,627 | 39,364 | 24,633 | 13,388 | 541,916 
15,019 | 22,564 | 11,642 | 14,073 | 37,265 | 27,105 | 12,563 | 454,974 
11,572 | 26,356 | 13,620 | 15,563 | 33,596 | 24,746 | 12,475 | 427,006 
10, 504 | 26,921 | 15,895 | 15,915 | 34,746 | 24,503 | 12,452 | 433,355 
9,411 | 29,755 | 17,249 | 17,285 | 35,942 | 22,615 | 12,939 | 461,708 
8,486 | 34,359 | 22,142 | 21,467 | 35,952 | 44,820 | 13,705 | 534,308 
8,265 | 37,396 | 24,385 | 22,214 | 38,619 | 21,990 | 15,405 | 561,148 
7,742 | 37,731 | 23,864 | 20,800 | 38,070 | 18,270 | 17,065 | 569,821 
7,960 | 32,132 | 22,936 | 19,793 | 37,655 | 16,410 | 18,030 | 564,339 
5, 962 | 28,396 | 19,528 | 16,693 | 33,734 | 13,835 | 16,322 | 530,920 
4,703 | 25,747 | 16,950 | 10,557 | 22,365 | 10,090 | 10,360 | 441,691 
2,749 | 22,362 | 16,912 | 7,995 | 20,751 | 9,815 | 8,304 | 395,856 
4,655 | 15,368 | 19,004) 8,112 | 20,751 | 10,950 | 8,842 | 389,715 
4,903 | 23,501 | 20,499 | 8,530 | 23,015 | 10,590 | 9,441 | 428,234 
5,264 | 22,309 | 19,662 | 8,454 | 25,125 | 11,900 | 9,049 | 439,996 
4,668 | 18.135 | 17,381 | 7,429 | 26,480 | 12,152 | 9,965 | 435,899 
Oso 14, 164 | 14,809 | 6,153 | 22,889 | 10,680 | 8,852 | 351,908 
4, 9, 414 | 12,363 | 4,096 | 17,985 | 9,636 | 6,500 | 334,336 
3,963 | 10,024 | 12,869 | 5,596! 17,770 | 8,184) 5,879 | 314,269 
4,248 | 10,254 | 14,111 | 5,364 | 20,119 7,720| 6,762 | 366,172 
4,585 | 12,786 | 15,488 | 6,603 | 20,584 | 9,061 | 7,009 | 388,973 
4,732 | 12,355 | 15,525 | 7,398 | 25,226 | 9,931] 6,763 | 414,900 
4,494 | 13,096 | 17,135 | 9,254 | 30,147 | 10,563 | 8,455 | 460,324 
5,647 | 13,056 | 17,390 | 9,230 | 25,864 | 12,101 | 10,792 | 504,880 
5,803 | 12,681 | 17,678 | 8,775 | 37,469 | 12,549 | 12,774 | 523,789 

1 No report. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Firzcrracp]. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I simply desire to com- 
ment briefly on the sudden and unexpected zeal of the gentle- 
man from Ohio |Mr. Loneworru] for a Tariff Board and his 
attempt to justify his refusal to favor tariff legislation until a 
report can be had from such a board. 

The Republican platform adopted prior to the last campaign 
declared unequivocally in favor of an immediate revision of the 
tariff at a special session of Congress to be convened in March. 

Nothing was said in that platform about waiting for a report 
from a tariff commission or board, and no declaration was made 
in that platform in favor of the establishment of a Tariff Board; 
but the platferm commended the work of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, of which the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. Lone- 
wortH] was then a member, for the efficient preliminary work 
it had done in preparation for the promised revision of the 
tariff; and it was assumed that the Republican Party was fully 
prepared to revise the tariff when it made the promise to do so, 
or otherwise it would not have promised the revision. 

In its revision every schedule of the tariff was revised ex 


cepting the woolen schedule—that was not changed. It has 
remained unchanged since 1897. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonawortn] says that he 


will not favor any change in it until he can obtain a report 
from the Tariff Board, and for that reason he is against this 
bill at this time. The gentleman from Ohio has been a Mem- 
ber of Congress for 10 years, and not until certain facts de- 
veloped, when an attempt was made to change the woolen 
schedule, did it occur to his mind that it would be advisable 
to have a tariff commission created to report upon this schedule. 

The President of the United States, another Ohio man, made 
a notable speech at Winona, Minn., in September, 1909, a month 
after the Payne law went into effect, and in that speech he 
made this statement: 


When it came to the a? of reducing the duty at this hearing 
in this tariff bill on wool, Mr. Payne, in the House, and Mr. Aldrich, 
in the Senate, although both favored reduction in the schedule, found 
that in the Republican Party the interests of the woolgrowers of the 
far West and the interests of the woolen manufacturers in the East 
and in other States, reflected through their Representatives in Con- 
gress, was sufficiently strong to defeat any attempt to change the 


woolen tariff, and that had it been attempted it would have beaten 


the bill reported from either committee. I am sorry this is so, and I 
could wish that it had been otherwise. It is the one important defect 
in the present Payne tariff bill and in the performance of the promise 
of the platform to reduce rates to a difference in the cost of pro- 
duction, with reasonable profit to the manufacturer. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Where did the President get the information upon which to 
base that statement? He did not wait for the report of a Tariff 
Commission or a Tariff Board, but it was so apparent, even to 
the inexperienced and unlearned in tariff matters of the occu- 
pant of the White House, that he made that public condemna- 
tion of this schedule. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In the same speech the President advocated the creation of a 
tariff board, and since that time the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LonewortH] has been vociferous in his advocacy of it. 
What reason did the President give for the creation of a 
tariff board, or the necessity for one? It was not given until 
after he had declared, upon the information which even he 
possessed, that the woolen schedule was indefensible; and he 
based his earnest advocacy for the creation of a tariff board 
upon the exigencies of the political situation in the Repub- 
lican Party. It was deemed necessary or desirable to create 
such a board in order, as he said, to get the Republican Party 
solidified, so that it might present a united front to the country. 

In the same speech, speaking about a tariff commission or 
board, which he advocated, he said: 

Now, I think it is utterly useless, as I think it would be greatly 
distressing to business, to talk of another revision of the tariff during 
the present Congress. I should think that it would certainly take the 
rest of this administration to accumulate the data Zo which a new 
and proper revision of the tariff might be had. y that time the 
whole Republican Party can express itself aguin in respect to the mat 
ter and bring to bear upon its Representatives in Congress that sort 
of public opinion which shall result in solid party action. 


Solid party action! When the Payne law was brought into 
this House there was an unfortunate condition politically on 
the Republican side of this Chamber. The insurgents were «! 
the height of their fame, and the President believed that 
would be highly desirable to have some excuse to defer action 
upon this schedule until the party could be united. The Repu) 
lican Party went to the country upon that plea, and the cou 
try responded in no unmistakable terms and swept them fr: 
power in this House and placed on the Democratic Party | 
duty of revising the tariff in the interest of the people rathe 
than in the interest of a combination of woolgrowers anid 
woolen manufacturers. I know that the Democratic Party 
proposes to carry out in good faith that command of the peo 
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ple, without reference to a report from a tariff commission, 
highly desirable as the delay which would be necessary to 
obtain such a report would be to the Republican Party in the 
meantime to enable it to so solidify that it wor 4 vote unitedly 
and unanimously against such measures as are proposed by the 
Democrats in the House to eliminate the glaring abuses in the 
existing tariff, with which the country is familiar and which 
the people demand be corrected. 

I hope this will end this hypocritical talk about the value 
of a tariff commission. If I take special pride in anything I 
have done during my service in this House, it is in the part, 
large or small, that I had in defeating the bill to create a tariff 
board in the closing hours of the last session of Congress. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Farson]. 

Mr. FAISON. Mr. Chairman, I desired to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] who has just taken his seat a 
question, as he spoke of the wool schedule with such authority ; 
but he denied me the time, and I rise simply for this statement 
in connection with his speech. The gentleman from Ohio, in the 
absence of any argument whatever in defense of his party’s 
position against the present bill reducing the tariff on raw wool 
and woolen goods 60 per cent, attempted to get funny, and ridi- 
culed the Democratic Party as being antique and obsolete—in 
fact, 60 years behind on wool-tariff schedules. He “spake 
with authority,” he said, and credited himself with still greater 
authority, and yet was waiting for further authority—the 
future report of his Tariff Board—before he or his party could 
indorse further tariff legislation; yet he did not, nor dared not, 
defend the present wool schedule—Schedule K. The gentleman 
from Ohio, a high protectionist himself, strangely admitted that 
all the authority with which he spoke was from a free-trade 
source—Prof. Taussig, of Harvard University, his own alma 
mater, whose History of the Tariff was standard authority. 


* Now, notice the gentleman’s inconsistency, if you please. He | 


pss 


red before the Ways and Means Committee and | 
plentied Se rea reductio e 


= = 833 per cent in the Dingley bill on all 
woolen manufactured 

But instead of ae such standard authority, the gentle- 
man’s party adopted the higher and “indefensible” rates of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. If the Republican Party failed to ac- 
cept such standard authority as Prof. Taussig, how, then, can the 
gentleman or his party consistently plead for more time? [Ap- 
plause.] The burden of his speech was wait, wait, wait for 
more time and more authority. How absurd and how ridicu- 
lous is the gentleman’s position! [Applause.] But, mark yon, 
he desires to wait while the tariff is highest, while the profits 
to the manufacturer are greatest and the burden to the con- 
sumer is heaviest. Why not follow the gentleman’s authority 
and cut the wool schedule 60 per cent, which is entirely in 
keeping with Prof. Taussig’s advice, and then wait, if neces- 
sary, for still further standard authority—even the report of 
the gentleman’s Tariff Board. [Applause and laughter.] The 
gentleman certainly places his party in a ludicrous, absurd, 
and ridiculous position, and in the light of the returns from the 
recent election, which resulted in the large Democratic majority 
in this House, the Republican Party will soon become extinct 
and its history will be “ obsolete and antigue”—far more “ an- 
tique”’ than the gentleman from Ohio would desire to admit 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to | 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio a question, and that is, If the ey ae 
in Ohio last year did not exceed all the woolgrowers in Ohio put 
together, regardless of politics, and if these woolgrowers did not 
know or believe that the Democrats would at least attempt to 
keep their promise and reduce all unreasonable tariffs? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to the gentleman that the | 
aaa. for Goy. Harmon in Ohio next time will not exceed 
any 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, the gentleman does not answer the question, 
but makes a prophecy. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from ——— [Mr. Macon]. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I realize that in the creation of 
mind and matter, very few things were created exactly alike, and 
hence it is expected that men will differ about things that they 
have to contend with in this life. That being so, it is naturally 
expected that we should have many men of many minds, and, 
upon the tariff question, we have about as many different opin- 
ions perhaps as were ever entertained upon any question that 
ever confronted any people at any period of the world’s history. 
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In this country we have the high protectionist and the low pro- 
tectionist, the free trader, the tariff-for-revenue advocate, and, 
perhaps, some other kinds of tariffites that lack of time wil! 
permit me to go in search of. 

It having been decreed that men should have different minds 
upon different questions of great moment, it is necessary for us, 
under our form of government, to have parties to bind individ 
als when it comes to dealing with great economic questions like 
this, or else there would be legislative chaos that would destroy 
the splendid institutions of our country and convert its citizens 
into a clamoring mob that would never be able to reach a con- 
clusion that would redound to the best interests of the American 
people. 

It is, therefore, both wise and necessary for the citizens of 
this country to organize themselves into political parties: but 
when they do so organize, good conscience and decency ought to 
impel their adherents to live up to the teachings and dec! 
tions of their respective platforms as long as they are members 
of them. A man is just as much a traitor to the party to which 
he belongs when he plays “hide and seek” with the policies of 

- 





other political parties as he would be to his country in tin 
war, if, while belonging to the fighting forces of his country, |! 
played “hide and seek” with the enemy. 

In this country we have two great political parties that h: 
been contending against each other since 1856, but it is i 
sible for them to maintain their party integrity unless r 
membership will be true to the obligation resting upon 
and every one of them to uphold their party principles. ‘1 
great political parties have been declaring themselves upo: | 
portant questions in their national conventions for many 
ades, and it seems that each and every citizen of this N:' 
ought to know by this time just what the declarations of 

two parties are upon the great economic questions of the day, 
the most important of which, at this time, seems to be the tariff 
| question. But it appears that self-interest, if nothing else. ! 
produced many different constructions of the declarations of 

| platforms of the two leading parties cf the Nation upon 
question, and hence it becomes necessary for those who can 

| the question from an unbiased view to show just what the 
principles of the parties are, when honestly and intellic: 
construed. The Democratic Party, to which [I am proud to 
belong, has never made a declaration upon the tariff question 
that did not indirectly, if not directly, declare for free : 
material for the manufacturers, while the Republican Part; 
steadfastly stood for a tax upon them. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Francis] in a speech 1 
days ago stated that the Democratic Party had never de 
for free raw material, while I insist that it can be clear, 
shown that the party has invariably declared for a tari‘f ‘or 
revenue only, which, when logically construed, is a declaration 
in favor of free raw material. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiel for 
i 





a question? 

Mr. MACON. Certainly. 

Mr. FRANCIS. In the levying of a tariff for revenue, 
the gentleman mean to do it indiscriminately? 

Mr. MACON. I will answer that question during the course 
of my remarks. The Democratic Party has always deciarcd 
for a tariff for revenue only to defray the expenses of the 
ernment when honestly and economically administered, «i: 
was never intended by that declaration that any tax other ‘1.0 

the amount necessary to raise just that much revenue shun'd 
oa laid upon anything used, manufactured, or produced |b: 

| citizens of this Union. Nothing can be found in the platfor:s 
of the Democratic Party that would cause any one to con ic 
that it favored protection for protection’s sake for any )us'- 
ness within the confines of the Nation. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Another question. If you do levy a 11! 
discriminately, what are you Nieier but discriminating as t.) 
| business affected by that tariff? If you do levy a tax dis: 
natory, what are you Going but discriminating against cer! i2 
businesses? You can not levy a tax blindfoldedly. The 110 
who levies a tariff must do it with some degree of discrim 's 
tion. That is not high protection, but when you do that, tho 7h 
it be a tariff for revenue and thongh you have the word “ 0»): 
there, you discriminate to that extent in favor of some business. 
That is my position. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman, | 
will say that inasmuch as it is necessary to raise some part of 
our reyenue for the maintenance of our Government by a t:! 
tax, we must necessarily lay it upon some article of producti 
and, in doing so, discriminations must be made against so 
businesses as well as against some individuals. The eysteu 
compels discriminations. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Yes. 
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Mr. MACON. But the Democratic policy has been to lay it 
upon those articles that are the least necessary—in other words, 
that are classed as luxuries—and it insists that no part of the 
tariff should be laid upon the necessaries of life until the sup- 
ply of revenues raised from that source, or the opportunity to 
raise them from that source, has been exhausted. After the 
supply of revenue levied upon articles of that character has been 
dissipated and it is found to be necessary to have more revenue, 
then it insists that the tariff should be laid upon those articles 
that will be next in order along the line indicated, but that 
under no circumstances ought a tariff ever be levied upen any- 
thing for purposes of protection per se. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will try to get back to the point that 
I digressed from in order to answer the gentleman’s question. 
As indicated a few moments ago, the Democratic Party has 
never adopted a platform that was not indirectly, if not di- 
rectly, in absolute harmony with the policy of free raw mate- 
terial, and whenever anyone upon this side of the aisle under- 
takes to show to the contrary they will have to employ the 
expressions of individual members of the party in defiance of 
platform declarations and the organized action of Democrats in 
Congress to substantiate the position they take, while those 
of us who believe in the doctrine of free raw material take the 
platforms of the party and the organized action of Democratic 
Members of both Houses of Congress for more than half a cen- 
tury to support the firm and unyielding Democratic foundation 
upon which we stand. 

Let us now look to the Democratic platforms of the party for 
information upon the subject. But slight reference was made 


to the tariff in the platform adopted in its national convention | 


in 1856, its declaration upon the subject being confined to the 
following language, which I will read: 


The time has come for the people of the United States to declare 
hea in favor of free seas and progressive free trade throughout 
the world, 


Nothing in that declaration could be construed as favoring 





the protection of raw material, but it does contain something | 


that conveys the idea that the party at that time was not only | guiting quiet and contentment. 


in favor of free raw material, but it was in favor of some other 
free things as well. The platform of 1860 was silent upon the 
tariff question. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MACON. I will. 

Mr. FOCHT. Would the gentleman undertake to draw an 
{llustration of that tariff of 1856 as an argument in*favor of 
the passage of this bill? 

Mr. MACON. Oh, no. Under no circumstances or conditions 
would I do so silly a thing. 

Mr. FOCHT. I thought not. 

Mr. MACON. I am not talking about the passage of this bill 
right now. I will get to that a little later. I am trying to 
show by the declarations of Democratic platforms that the 
party has always been in sympathy with the idea of free raw 
materials. The next platform was adopted in 1864, and it, like 
the one of 1860, was silent upon the tariff question. In para- 
graph 6 of the 1868 platform, after declaring for certain admin- 
istrative reforms and policies, it declared for “a tariff for 
revenue ” upon foreign imports. The wildest advocate of a tariff 
upon raw materials can not find anything in that declaration in 
sympathy with his position, and no sort of protectionist can find 
any comfort in it. In the platform of 1872 the tariff question 
was left to the various congressional districts to deal with. 
While that was not Democratic, nothing is contained in it that 
would encourage anyone to believe that even that chaotic con- 
vention, which was composed of the odds and ends of different 
parties, was in favor of protection for protection’s sake, whether 
it was laid upon the manufacturer’s raw material or upon 
the finished product. It will be remembered that that was 
the convention that nominated Horace Greely for President, 
and no one would expect a convention that would nominate him 
for President to be entirely sound upon any Democratic question. 

The platform of 1880 declared for “a tariff for revenue only.” 
Certainly no one would construe that declaration to mean pro- 
tection upon either raw or finished products. 

In the platform of 1884, after denouncing the Republican 
Party for its many unrighteous acts, it proceeded to declare 
that it (the Republican Party)— 
professes the protection of American manufactures; it has subjected 


them to an increasing flood of manufactured goods and a hopeless com- 
petition with manufacturing nations, not one of which taxes raw ma- 


terials, 

Surely the raw-material-tax advocate can not find a single 
letter or word in that declaration that will justify the con- 
clusion that the Democrats of the Nation, duly, assembled in a 





} in manufactures 


national convention, were at that time in favor of a tariff on 
raw material. 

In the platform of 1888 we find the following language upon 
the tariff question : 

The Democratic Party of the United States, in national convention 
assembled, renews the pledge of its fidelity to Democratic faith and 
reaffirms the platform adopted by its representatives at the conven 
tion of 1884, and indorses the views expressed by President Cleveland 
in his last earnest message to Congress as the correct interpretation « 
that — upon the question of tariff reduction; and also indor 
the efforts of our Democratic Representatives in Congress to s¢ 
reduction of excessive taxation. 

In order to arrive at an intelligent and worthy interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the tariff declaration contained in that 
platform it will be necessary for us to examine the views “ ex 
pressed by President Cleveland in his last earnest message to 
Congress,” and to inquire into the efforts of our Democratic 
Representatives in Congress at that time “to secure a reduc- 
tion of excessive taxation,” as well as to further reflect upon 
the declaration contained in the 1884 platform, which con- 
demned the Republican Party for its professions of protection 
of American manufactures while subjecting them to an increas- 
ing flood of manufactured goods and a hopeless competition 
with manufacturing nations, “not one of which taxes raw 
materials.” Let us, therefore, examine Mr. Cleveland’s “ earn 
est message” upon the tariff question and see what it contains. 
It reads as follows: 

The radical reduction of the duties imposed upon raw material used 


cure a 


or its free importation is, of course, an important 
factor in any effort to reduce the price of these necessaries It would 
not only relieve them from the increased cost caused by the tariff on 
such material, but the manufactured product being thus cheapened, that 
| part of the tariff now laid upon such product, as a compensation to 
our manufactures for the present price of raw material, could be ac- 
cordingly modified. It is not apparent how such a change can have 
any injurious effect upon our manufactures. On the contrary, it would 


appear to give them a better chance in foreign markets with the manu 
factures of other countries, who cheapen their wares by free material 
Thus our people might have the opportunity of extending their sales 


beyond the limits of home consumption, saving them from the depre 
sion, interruption in business, and loss caused by a glutted market, and 
affording their employees more certain and steady labor, with its r 





When the platform declaration is read in the light of that clause 
of President Cleveland’s message, just quoted, it shows beyond 
doubt that the Democrats, in convention assembled, in 1SSS8, were 
in favor of free raw material of every kind and description. But 
if anything further is needed to add to the light that is thrown 
upon the platform declaration by the Vresident’s message it will 
only be necessary to show that that part of the platform which 
indorsed the efforts of our Democratic Representatives in Con- 
gress “ to secure a reduction of excessive taxation” was nothing 
more nor less than a specific indorsement of the Mills tariff bill, 
which provided for free wool and other raw materials. If that 
is not a specific declaration for free raw material I would be 
much pleased to have some one tell me just what it is. 

Another reasonable inference contained in that platform is, 
that if the tariff on raw material was removed it would not he 
necessary to lay a compensatory tariff upon the finished product 
of the manufacturer to compensate him for the tariff on raw 
material that he is compelled to buy at a protected price before 
he can make the finished product. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the 
1888 convention indorsed the utterances of Mr. Cleveland in his 
“earnest message to Congress” and indorsed the Mills bill then 
pending in Congress, which provided for free raw material, 
including raw wool, I ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fran 
cis], in all fairness, if it was not a direct declaration in favor 
of free wool and other raw materials? 

But let us look to the next Democratic platfrom, which was 
adopted in 1892, upon which the party won the greatest victory 
it has had within the lifetime of any Member of this House, ani 
see whether anything can be found in it that could be construed 
to be a committal of the party to protection of any kind whether 
laid upon raw materials or manufactured articles. It reads: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud—a robbery of the 
great majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We 
declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic Party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and 
collect tariff duties, except for the purposes of revenue only, and we 
demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited to the nec 
sities of the Government when honestly and economically administered 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law, enacted by the Fifty-first « 
gress, as the culminating atrocity of class legislation; we indorse 
efforts made by the Democrats of the present Congress to modify its 
most oppressive features in the direction of free raw materials and 
cheaper manufactured goods that enter into general consumption; and 
we promise its repeal as one of the beneficent resuits that will follow 
the action of the people in intrusting power to the Democratic Party. 

Another specific declaration in favor of free raw materials, 
and yet the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Francis] and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LitrLeton] both declared upon the 
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floor of this House that the Democratic Party had never de 
clared in favor of free raw materials in any of the platforms 
that it had ever adopted in any of its national conventions. 
The platform of 1896 declared that— 
tariff duties shonid be levied for purposes of revenue, such duties to be 
so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country and not dis- 
criminate between class or section, and that taxation should be limited 
by the needs of the Government, honestly and economically administered. 
In 1900 the plaiform declared that— 
tariff laws should be amended by putting the products of trusts upon 
the free list to prevent monopoly under the plea of protection. 
The Democratic platform of 1904 contained the following 
strong declaration against protection, to wit: 


We Genounce protection as a robbery of the man 


to enrich the few, 
and we favor a tariff limited to the needs of the 


ernment, econom- 
ically administered, and so ievied as not to discriminate against = 
industry, class, or section, to the end that the burdens of taxation shi 
be distributed as equally as possible. 

There is nothing in either of the foregoing declarations of the 
last three platforms that “smacks” of protection of any kind. 
To the contrary, it is bitterly denounced as a robbery of the 
many to enrich the few. Our protectionist Democrats can cer- 
tainly find no consolation in any of them. 

That brings us to the last platform adopted by the party in 
1908, and there is not a letter, word, or line in it that indicates 
that the Democratic Party is in favor of protection in any form. 
It is so fresh in the minds of the people and of the membership 
of the House that I do not deem it necessary to quote the tariff 
language contained in it. 

Mr. Chairman, every Democratic House within the last 60 
years has either passed or attempted to pass a bill providing 
for free raw materials. The Morrison bill, in 1886, provided 
for free wool and other raw materials, as did the Mills bill in 
1888. Following that was the Springer bill, with its free raw 
material provision, including wool, and the Wilson bill of 1904; 
and all of them were presented to the House by unanimous re- 
ports from the Democratic members of the Ways and Means 


- Committee; and every one of them, as just stated, provided for 


free raw materials. 

Mr. Chairman, none of the Democratic platforms adopted 
within the lifetime of any of the Members of this House having 
had incorporated in any of them anything that by any kind of 
reasonable construction could be strained into conveying the 
idea that the party has ever stood for a tariff on raw materials, 
and no Democratic for more than haif a century hay- 
ing passed a tariff bill that did not provide for free raw mate 
rial, except iren and coal, in 1894, you can imagine my great 
chagrin when it became generally known that this Democratic 
House proposed to turn its back upon the teachings and dec- 
larations of our party and pass a tariff bill providing for a 
tax upon raw wool I, for one, am not ready to desert the 
principles and declarations of the “grand old party” in its 
struggle to relieve the taxpayers of the many unjust tax bur- 
dens that they are bearing; and every sane man in all of this 
land well knows that it can not fulfill its great mission along 
that line as long as a tariff for protection’s sake is placed upon 
raw materials. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, as 2 religionist, I believe in preaching a cruci- 
fied Savior, and should that doctrine cause the religion I love 
to perish from the face of the earth, I am ready to see it go; 
axd I am that kind of a Democrat that believes in preaching 
that brand of true Democracy that has been declared and ad- 
hered to by all true Democrats from time immemorial in all 
of its conventions and in both branches of Congress up to this 
time, and if preaching the true Democratic doctrine of the 
fathers shall cause the Democratic Party to lose its prestige as 
a great political organization, I am ready to see it sink into 
eternal oblivion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If our party is to live, it must do so upon principle; and it 
is the duty of every member of it to courageously and truth- 
fully uphold its policies, just as much as it is the duty of the 
conscientious religionist to uphold the tenets and teachings 
of the denomination to which he belongs, never suffering any 
of them to be traduced, maligned, or misrepresented by the 
sin-cursed part of the membership of the denomination without 
raising a voice against the action of those heretics who would 
destroy them. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said in praise of the Walker 
tari law by Members who are in favor of a tariff on raw ma- 
terial, because that measure placed a tariff on raw materials. 
But let us see what Mr. Walker said about the bill that he was 
the father of, after becoming familiar with its operations. 
Among other things, he said that “that act was susceptible of 
great improvement, in that it should have put the raw material 
of manufactures on the free list, as was the practice of all en- 
lightened nations.” In an open letter, addressed to the people 


| material the consumers, the people of the 


of the United States, of November 30, 1867, after denouncinz 
the protective system of the Republican Party, he said: 

After a close investigation of this subject and after examining t 
tariffs and the manufacturing establishments of foreign countries 
1851-52 and 1863-64, i am convinced that to admit the raw mater 
of ge in ail omen Soy free routs oe aa 
Ww augment our ex! , imports, and revenne, an nish t 
Casitas of taxation. fet us remember that in taking the duty of 

United States, get the man 
factured article at a lower rate. This, then, is another step in 
reGuction of taxes. 


Mr. Chairman, that letter contains a tariff sermon that every 
true Democrat ought to preach from the housetop, ff need be. 
for it is the true gospel of Democracy and is in the interest 
the toilers, upon whom rest every establishment, enterprise, a4 
industry within the confines of the United States. [Applius 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, in view of all the declarations of the D: 
cratic Party in favor of free raw material, the action of al! the 
national Democratic legislative organizations and the dec!nrs 
tions of such tariff apostles as Secretary Walker, President 
Cleveland, Chairmen Morrison, Mills, Springer, and Wilson, ! 
earnestly and sincerely ask where raw-material protecti 
find Democratic ground upon which to stand? A Member of 
the House said to me a few days ago that as long as a txrit 
was placed upon manufactured products he was in favor of » 
corresponding tariff upon raw materials. He said tha: 
would be willing to yote for a reduction of the tariff on wwont- 
factured woolens to 20 per cent, which would make it equa! 
the tariff on raw wool, as provided for in this bill. That ki 
of an arrangement would compel the manufacturer to | 
20 per cent upon the raw material that he must purchase, bu 
would give him no compensatory tariff whatever. If his propo 
sition should be adopted in the revision of Schedule K, it 
would certainly be an unjust and unwarranted discriminatiog 
against the manufacturer. Under his plan the manufacturer 
would have to pay the 20 per cent levied upon raw wool, and 
hence, when given a tariff of 20 per cent upon his manufactured 
material, he would be in no better position than he would lave 
been if no tariff whatever had been levied upon either the :aw 
or manufactured material. In plain words, this Member, wlio 
happens to represent a district that produces raw wool, would 
be willing to tax the manufacturer 20 per cent on the 
wool without giving him any tariff benefit whatever, and he 
would do that in the face of the fact that every civilized country 
in the world admits raw material free of duty while they 
place a tariff on manufactured products. Do you suppose 
the Member who made that statement was talking for the gcn- 
eral welfare of his country or for the particular interests ci ile 
men who produce raw material in his congressional district ’ 

“The greatest evil connected with our tariff system is to be 
found in putting a tariff upon raw materials, for in order io 
make the manufacturer equal to the raw-material man in the 
matter of protection it becomes necessary to lay a compensatory 
duty upon the manufactured article to compensate the manu- 
facturer for the tariff upon the raw material that he must buy 
before he can manufacture the finished profuct. If a tariff of 
20 per cent is laid upon raw wool and the manufacture: 
woolens is given 20 per cent upon his manufactured produc! Le 
will have no protection whatever. Therefore, in order thai ap 
injustice a be Gone him, it becomes necessary to noi only 
give him a per cent duty, but in addition thereto a compen 
satory duty of 20 per cent must be given him to equaliz lis 
tariff benefits with those given the raw-material man, and that 
compensatory tax is protection pure and simple and has no 
relation whatever to a tariff for revenue only, but the )v0! 
devils who handle the pick and the plow are called upon to 2) 
it just as they do the revenue tariff. If no tariff was placed 
upon raw wool then a 20 per cent tariff on the manufactured 
product would be all that it would be necessary to levy for 
revenue purposes, and that would also be a sufficient anount 
of tariff to enable our manufacturers to compete with manu 
facturers in tariff-protected countries. That policy would 
greatly reduce the burden of tariff taxation upon mannfactircd 
woolens that the consumer is compelled to bear under our 
system. I do not understand how anyone could be so greedy 
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and tnjust as to want his parent Government to do mor 
for his industry than to guarantee to him eqral competition 
with the manufacturers and producers of ‘the other covnirics 
of the world. I can not understand how a raw-material 1.10 
ean make up his mind to ask any greater benefit than that of 
an open door to all of the markets of the world for his prod 

The of wool, cotton, hides, lumber, and other raw 
materials in this country can take their products to any quarter 
of the globe without let or hindrance and compete with raw- 
material producers upon terms of open and honest competition. 
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While I am one of the poorest friends on earth to the pro- 
tective tariff system, I can yet see some slight reason why a 
tariff should be given to the manufacturer of this country as 
long as other countries put a tariff tax upon his products when 
they are imported into foreign countries. In other words, as 
jong a8 Our manufacturers are charged with a tax upon their 
finished products when they send them into the markets of the 
world, I can see some reason why it is necessary to protect the 
home manufacturer by placing a tariff upon manufactured im- 
ports from foreign countries so as to make him equal with for- 
eign manufacturers in an open and honest competition in all of 
the markets of the world. If the markets of other countries 
were free to the manufacturers of this country I would be op- 
posed to placing any tariff whatever upon commodities that are 
imported into it to compete with his products, for, in my judg- 
ment, when God created man and placed him upon the earth he 
intended that he should have a free and open race for the goal 
of his ambition, unhindered in any way by his rival in the con- 
test. But greedy man has undertaken to destroy that God- 
given principle of justice between man and man by enacting 
laws that will give speed to one of the contestants and hinder 
the other in their efforts to win the prize of life. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, is it just and right to do such a thing even though 
the contestants happen to reside upon different sides of the 
unfathomable ocean? I have heard several of the advocates of 
a tariff on raw material insist that they were not protectionists, 
but that they wanted a tariff laid upon raw materials for the 
sole purpose of raising revenue. Gentlemen, do you believe that 
that is the only reason such advocates have in mind when 
they clamor for a tariff on raw materials? If so, I would like 
to know where the Members of this House who are now in 
favor of a tariff on raw wool, peanuts, iron ore, and coal, for 
revenue only, were when the “ free-list bill,” taking the tariff 
off of lumber and many other things, thereby reducing the reve- 
nue of the country at least $20,000,000, passed the House a 
few weeks ago? 
reduction of that much revenue then, but when it comes to 
reducing the revenue raised on raw wool by something like 
$15,000,000, they not only raise their voices, but hold up their 
hands in holy horror against such a willful “destruction” of 
the revenues of the country. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MACON. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. FRANCIS. The gentleman claims that those Democrats 
in this House who voted for a tariff on raw wool are protec- 
tionists. The gentleman, as I understand it, wants a tariff on 
manufactured woolen goods. If that is true, why is not the 
gentleman a protectionist? 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I tried to explain to the gentle- 
Man a moment ago that it was absolutely necessary to lay a 
tariff on some of the products of this country as long as our 
present system exists. 

Mr. FRANCIS. The fact is—— 

Mr. MACON (continuing). And I tried to show the gentle- 
man the difference between laying a tariff upon a commodity 
that had to compete in a protected country and laying it upon 
those that were admitted to the markets of other countries free 
from any protection or discrimination of any kind. 

Mr. FRANCIS. That was true when we had infant indus- 
tries. But does not the gentleman know that to-day nearly all 
of our factories are operated by trusts, and does the gentleman 
wish to give them free raw material with which to exploit the 
people further ? 

Mr. MACON. I certainly do not; but I want to give them 
free raw material, so that the compensatory tariff can be taken 
off of the manufactured product, so as to destroy an important 
part of the power of manufacturers to organize theniselyes 
into trusts. I tried to illustrate that a few moments ago. If 
you give the woolman 20 per cent on his raw wool, he sells it 
to the manufacturer with that 20 per cent added to it, and the 
manufacturer must then be given 20 per cent in order to com- 
pensate him for the 20 per cent tariff that he must pay the raw- 
material man; and then, in order to put him on a tariff equality 
with the raw-material man, he must be given another 20 per 
cent, which makes the tariff at least three times as great as 
it would be if the raw-material man was given no tariff 
protection. 

Mr. FRANCIS. That is absolutely correct. But suppose 
the American Woolen Co. controls the price of wool and the 
price of the manufactured product, are you not, by giving that 
plett +P giving it an advantage by which it can ex- 

peo 

Mr. MACON. I think not. If the compensatory tariff is 
taken off of the finished product of the woolen manufacturer 


None of them raised their voices against the | 
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and he is only given 20 per cent on the finished product to 
enable him to compete with the manufacturers of foreign coun- 
tries, it will vastly lessen his opportunity to control the prices 
of wool and woolens, and hence will be less able to exploit 
the people than he is now. I would be in favor of putting a 
slight duty on the raw materials of this country for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue, if it could be shown that in exporting 
them to foreign countries they would be barred by a tariff; 
but such is not the case, and hence I insist that the producer 
of raw materials in this country ought not to ask more than a 
free world-wide market for his products; but it is different 
with the manufacturers of this country. When they send their 
products to Germany they are met by a tariff wall that they 
must surmount before they can enter into competition with 
the manufacturers of that country, and hence, as stated a few 
moments ago, I can see some reason why they should be given 
some assistance in their effort to mount that wall by way of 
protection against the importations of the manufacturers of 
Germany into this country as long as we must raise a part of 
our revenue by the tariff. If we were to enact a law allow- 
ing the manufacturers of all other countries to enter our ports 
free of duty while other countries put an embargo upon the 
importation of our manufacturers, we would destroy our manu- 
facturing industries as well as destroy our opportunity of rais- 
ing a part of our revenue for revenue purposes only. 

Other countries levy no tariff upon the raw materials pro- 
duced in this country, and hence the raw-material man has 
no tariff wall to surmount when he goes to foreign countries 
with his products. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. MACON. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, he would levy a tariff on the manufactured article of wool 
in order that the manufacturer in this country might be able 
to surmount the tariff wall of other countries? 

Mr. MACON. Yes; I said that that and the revenue-only fea- 
ture of the tariff was the only excuse for levying a tariff at 
all upon woolen manufactures. 

Mr. GARNER. You would levy a tax solely for the purpose 
of making the manufacturer of this country prosperous enough 
to surmount the tariff wall of foreign countries? 

Mr. MACON. No; I would levy a tariff on his products for 
the purpose of raising revenue and, incidentally, for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to compete with the manufacturers of for- 
eign countries. 

Mr. GARNER. 
prosperous? 

Mr. MACON. I would not. I would levy it for the purposes 
just stated and not for the purpose of making him prosperous 
at all. But your raw-material man does not need a tariff to 
emable him to compete in foreign countries, and the gentleman 
from Texas knows that perfectly well. 

Mr. GARNER. I thought the gentleman from Arkansas took 
the position, the Democratic position, that the levying of a tax 
was for the purpose of raising revenue and not for the purp 
of enabling manufacturers to sell in a foreign country. 

Mr. MACON. It has been the policy of the Democratic 
Party at all times to levy a tariff for revenue only, and, inas- 
much as the tariff must be laid on some things to raise revenue, 
it does not appear to be entirely out of place to lay a suflicient 
amount of it upon the manufactured product to enable our 
manufacturers to compete with the manufacturers of foreign 
countries as well as to raise revenue. It is necessary for this 
country to maintain manufacturing establishments in order to 
give employment to labor as well as to make use of the raw 
materials that are produced in the country, and when a tariff 
is laid upon the manufactured product for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue and, incidentally, enabling the manufacturer to com- 
pete with his competitor in foreign countries that put a tariff 
embargo on our manufactures, I do not see any reason why that 
should not be done as long as our Government is so organized 
as that it is necessary for us to get some of our revenue 
through the customhouse. 

Mr. GARNER. If we could devise a system of taxation by 
which we could run the Government without an import dut 
would the gentleman still ‘insist that manufacturers shon!d 
have a protection in order that they might sell their goods in a 
foreign market? 

Mr. MACON. If we could lay a tax, like an income t 
tax upon property, or a tax upon luxuries, sufficient to support 
the Government, thereby relieving the unfortunate class of our 
citizens of the tax burden that now rests upon them, I would 
be a free trader from stem to stern. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


You would levy a tax in order to make him 
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Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MACON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHARP. Representing, as I do, a large woolgrowing con- 
stitnency in Ohio, I would like to ask the gentleman’s views as 
to the effect on that industry if you abolish the duty entirely 
upon the raw wool; that is, what the gentleman’s views are as 
to the effect it will have upon the sheep-raising industry in 
this country? 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman wants my 
honest view about it, I will say that any industry in this coun- 
try of unequaled soil and climate and superior people, that is 
not hampered by governmental action, that can not subsist in a 
field of honest competition with the products of foreign coun- 
tries, ought to perish. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

When the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] said in his 
speech, a few moments ago, that some of the membership of 
the House had stated that the woolen industry was a dying one 
in Ohio, it flashed through my mind that if, with the excellent 
opportunities we have in this country, consisting of friendly 
climatic conditions, diversity of soil, and a matchless citizen- 
ship, a continent that has been given greater advantages by the 
God of Creation than those given to any other nation on the 
face of the earth, possessing advantages and opportunities that 
enable us to produce everything from tropical fruit to polar 
bear, an industry could not succeed without being protected 
against an honest competition with the industries of countries 
less favored than ours, that the industry ought to die, and it 
ought to do it quick. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SHARP. That being so, and the wool industry perishing 
from this country, does the gentleman think that if our manu- 
facturers had to depend for their supply upon the foreign-grown 
wool they would be able to get their raw material any cheaper 
than they do now? 

Mr. MACON. I think they would. 
cording to the claims of the woolgrowers themselves, we have 
about 22,000 persons engaged in the production of wool. That 
number multiplied by the size of an ordinary family would 
give us 110,000 people depending upon the wool industry in this 
country for subsistence. Does the gentleman from Ohio think 
that it is fair to unduly tax the 92,000,000 people of this coun- 
try in order that 110,000 of our citizens should have additional 
compensation for their product? [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, in reply to what the gentleman 
says, I will state that his information is clearly off, as there 
are three times that number of woolgrowers in the State of 
Ohio alone. 

Mr. MACON. Three times 22,000 in Ohio, alone? 

Mr. SHARP. Yes. 

Mr. MACON. Then my information is badly awry, but 
would like to have the gentleman show me his figures on nat 
before I accept his statement as true. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACON. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it not a fact that the industry of raising chil- 
dren is getting to be a dying industry on account of insufficient 
warm clothing in infancy in many parts of the United States? 

Mr. MACON. I think the gentleman is entirely correct about 
that, if reports are true. 

Mr. SIMS. And as between sheep and children my colleague 
is on the side of the children? 

Mr. MACON. Every time, sir. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, it would 
not make any difference in the gentleman’s reasoning or conclu- 
sion whether there were three times 22,000_sheep growers in 
Ohio or not. If there are 102,000 or 500,000, the gentleman’s 
reasoning would apply just the same. 

Mr. MACON. Yes; it would apply just the same. I do not 
think anyone ought “to ask Congress to get behind their business 
and boost it by protecting it against the honest acts of his 
fellows. To put raw wool on the free list would reduce the 
price of woolens, according to estimates made by statisticians, 
at least 20 per cent on the manufactured products. What a 
magnificent saving that would be to the American people! 

Mr. SHARP. Do you think that we would get that saving? 

Mr. MACON. Ido. It is estimated that the pending bill, re- 
vising Schedule K, will save to the American people more than 
half a billion dollars, and if raw wool was placed upon the free 
list we could save them another half billion. Would not that 
be a goodly thing for the legislators of this country to do for 
the people they represent, who must necessarily have woolens 
to wear in order that they may be comfortable? 

I have heard quite a number of arguments here in favor of 
free lumber, it being insisted that lumber was a necessity be- 


My information is, ac- 
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cause of the fact that the people must have homes to live 

But, sir, I insist that it is more necessary to have wou 
clothes free from taxation than it is lumber, for trees durin, 
considerable period of the year could not be cut and hauled 
the mills and manufactured into lumber and put into ho 

unless those who did the work had clothes upon their backs 
keep them from freezing while they were doing it. 

A demand for a tariff, except for the sole and express | 
pose of raising revenue with which to support the Govern: 
ean no more be justified than can any other covetous act 
one desiring to possess property justly belonging to anoi)). 
Self-interest appears to be a strong factor in the matter of . 
trolling the actions of men. 

I remember to have read a few years ago about a Scoi) 
innkeeper who did a thriving business by sheltering rol), 
in his inn during the daytime. They would go out at nicht 
and rob all persons found upon the highway, as well 
the homes of the community in which they were operating, 
and after pilfering everything they could conveniently get a 
with they would return to the inn just before dawn and rei) 
until nighttime came again, and then they would proceed to 
ply their nefarious avocation. Finally their acts became s) 
notorious that officers were sent in search of them, and they 
were making things so warm that the robbers took to the 
and did not return to the inn; whereupon the business of t\\o 
innkeeper began to decrease and his self-interest caused him to 
immediately petition the King, requesting that his const:})\.s 
and other officers be stopped from making search for the rob- 
bers that frequented his inn, giving as a reason therefor that 
they were interfering with his—the innkeeper’s—business. | 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen, I want to say to you in all seriousness that the 
man who asks protection for his business, knowing that if his 
request is granted that his fellows will be hindered in the 
legitimate prosecution of their business in the open and honest 
markets of the world, occupies about the same selfish attitude 
that the Scottish innkeeper did when he petitioned that tie 
robbers be permitted to prosecute their nefarious business in 
order that his business might prosper. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACON. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAIR. Prior to the passage of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law two years ago we had a duty of 15 per cent on hides, a 
duty very similar to the one now proposed on raw woo!. It 
was argued then that if that duty was taken off and hides 
were placed on the free list, it would save the people who pur- 
chase shoes several millions of dollars. I would like to ask 
gentleman whether or not it is not true that since the 15 per 


as 


si} 


tue 


“cent was taken off of hides that shoes have not been lower in 


price, but, in fact, have been higher in price even than they were 
before; and whether or not the manufacturers who received the 
benefit of what the gentleman calls “free raw material” did 
not take all the benefit themselves and give none of it to the 
consumer; and whether or not if this duty of 20 per cent wis 
taken off of wool and the duty continued on the manufactured 
product the manufacturer would not receive the benefit and tle 
children the gentleman speaks of would receive very litile 
benefit of it? 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, time will not permit me to 
answer the gentleman’s question, because I would have to ei- 
ter into a wide field of conditions in order to determine whet|:«! 
or not his conclusions are right. I know I do not pay auy 
more for my shoes than I did two years ago. As well as I 
remember, the gentleman voted for free hides that grow wu) 
the back of cattle, just as wool grows upon the back of shevcp. 
The production of hides is just as much an industry as tle 
production of wool, and I do not fhink that it lies within tle 
gentleman’s mouth to now contend for a tariff upon woo! |: 
cause it is some one’s industry. I can not understand how 
the gentleman could be in favor of protecting the woolen mi: s 
industry while he was in favor of the cattleman’s raw 1)):- 
terial being placed upon the free list. 

Mr. ADAIR. I am asking what the result has been, 
gentleman’s opinion. : 

Mr. MACON. I have not the time to go into an extende| 
explanation of the matter, to go into all of the conditions. «s 
an intelligent answer of the gentleman’s question would 1 
quire would consume all of my limited time. Various thine: s 
cause prices to rise. A few years ago we were told that tle 
tariff on wheat in the Dingley bill produced dollar wheat, bu! 
we know that the failure of the wheat crop in foreign cou!- 
tries caused the rise. I thought the gentleman, like myse'!, 
was in favor of free raw materials. I am sure I have sec! 
him vote for free raw materials in several instances, and | 


s 
in tue 








1911. 
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was of the opinion that if he would do that in one instance he On the other hand, woolens are worn by the humblest of our 
would do it in all. citizens. I am informed that miners, who delve deep into the 
Mr. ADAIR. I might say this, that the more I study this | earth from one year’s end to the other in order to « 
question the less I am inclined to a free-list bill. It is pretty | meager existence, are compelled to wear woolen clot! 
hard to say what is raw material and what is the finished | tect themselves from the inflammable danger 
product. tend them while at their work. It is hard fo 
Mr. MACON. ‘The gentleman’s statement implies that the | crat, to understand why the gigantic Rubber Trust, headed 
more he studies the tariff question the nearer he comes to being | by ex-Senator Aldrich, of Rhode island, should be 
a protectionist. I am just the other way. receive its raw material free of duty, to be used in manufact 
Mr. ADAIR. Not exactly. ing pleasure machines, while woolen manufacturers are r 
Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, in reply to what the gentleman | to pay a tariff of 20 per cent upon the raw materials that ( 
said about it being hard to say what is raw material and what | manufacture into woolens to be worn by miners, sewing 
is finished product, I will say that raw material has been intelli- | and hod carriers. 
gently defined to be “the lowest and crudest form in which a And now, Mr. Chairman, I offer my last Democratic autho 


s that al \ it 
r me 


asa D 


allowed 


W 


commodity enters into commerce.” That means when wool is | for placing raw materials upon the free list. It is taken f 
baled and ready for market; cotton, when first placed upon |a speech made by William J. Bryan, in 1892, while a Membet 
the market in the form of lint; hides, in the crudest form in | of Congress, a speech which, in my judgment, has not beer 


which they are offered for sale; corn, in the condition it was | passed before or since as an argument in favor of reforming t 
when taken from the stalk, and so forth. : tariff by placing raw materials on the free li I will read it 
{ insist that raw material is not a proper subject for tariff It also takes away entirely those specific 
taxation for revenue purposes, because every cent levied upon | which were added to the ad valorem rates to ¢ 
the raw material is compounded several times before it reaches > hae wae the aes 
— $ s - raw erial places or ne manutacturer. iD 
the consumer, thereby assuming gigantic proportions by the | putting raw material on the free list is becau 
time the finished product is ready for use. raw material must at last be taken from the « 
Mr. Chairman, the excuse given by the authors of the pend- | tactured article. 





ing bill for putting a tax on raw wool is, that because of the You can compose no tax for the benefit of the producer 





material which does not find its way through the vari 1s for 
depleted condition of the Public Treasury the taxing of wool manufactured products and at last press with accumulated weight upon 
became a revenue necessity. The resolution upon the subject | the person who uses the finished product. Another reason why ray 
forth tl material should be upon the free list is because that is the onl; 
adopted by the Democratic caucus sets forth the reasons for | methog by which one business can be favored without injury to un 
its action in putting a tariff of 20 per cent on wool better than | other. We are not, in that case, imposing a tax for the benefit of th 
I ean do, so I will let it speak for itself. It reads as follows: manufacturer, but we are simply saying to the ma nufa Ee 
“ will not impose any burden upon you.” When we give to : 
Resolved, That the bill revising Schedule K, as presented to this | facturer free raw material and free machi » give to 1 [ 
caucus by the majority members of the Ways and Means Committee, is | think, all the encouragement which people a inder a free v 


not to be construed as an abandonment of any Democratic policy, but | ernment like ours can legitimately give to a free 
in view of the Democratic platform demand for a gradual reduction of 2 : ; \ 
the tariff and of the depleted and depleting condition of the Public Mr. Chairman, if that is not Democracy, I beg some one, in 
Treasury, a result of pear extravagance, a tariff of 20 per cent | God’s name, to tell me what it is. But we are told that Mr 
ad valorem on raw wool is now proposed as a revenue necessity. Bryan has no right to suggest anything to this Congress abo 

I think the two main facts set forth in that resolution can be | legislation; that when he does, he is meddling. I hold no brief 
clearly controverted. First, it is insisted that the adoption of | to speak for the gentleman and am not fortunate enough to 
the resolution was not to be construed as “an abandonment of | have an intimate acquaintance with him. I have met him in a 
any Democratic policy.” formal way on a few occasions, but I have heard and read 

Mr. Chairman, if Democratic platform declarations and or- | much of him, and in that way have come to know him to be 
ganized actions of Democratic lawmakers in all of the Con-| one of the ablest, cleanest, and most upright characters that it 
gresses that have convened in the United States for nearly | has ever been my good fortune to meet. As an officeholder his 
three-quarters of a century against a tax on raw material can | career was short, only having served two terms in this House, 
be construed to be Democratic policies, then the declaration | but in that time his superior ability and splendid statesman- 
of the action of the present Ways and Means Committee iu | ship enabled him to make a name and fame for himself that no 
putting a tax on raw wool is a contradiction of that part of the | one occupying a similar position for the same length of time 
caucus resolution which declares that it is not to be construed | has been able to make for himself since the foundation of our 
as “an abandonment of any Democratic policy.” I do not see | Government. His clean life has been an incentive and en- 
how the committee could have done anything that would have | couragement to every ambitious American youth to live a better 
been a more complete abandonment of the Democratic policy on | life, and his wise and able utterances and noble actions hav 
the tariff question or a more complete turning of the facé of | given him a world-wide fame that no other private citizen has 
our party in the direction of the doctrine of Republican pro- | ever enjoyed. 
tectionism than they did when they put a tariff on raw wool. The corrupt interests of this country have been doing every 

Second, there can be no necessity for levying a tax upon the thing in their power to crush and drive him from public life 
necessaries of life until after every opportunity to raise revenue | ever since the purity and integrity of the man was known to be 
by taxing luxuries has been exhausted. Woolen clothes are ab- | genuine and true. They have had “two-by-four” critics nag 
solutely necessary for the laboring people of this country, while | ging at his heels ever since he sprang into renown, but his lofty 
silks, diamonds, and rubber used in the manufacture of automo- life, noble purposes, and splendid statesmanship have kept him 
biles for joy riders and the crazy rich to exploit themselves in, | so high above them that they have been unable to place a sing] 
as they did in Indianapolis a few weeks ago in a series of | stain upon his good name. They have assaulted him upon every 
wild races that left death and destruction in their wake, are | side with coarse, brutal vituperation and villification that would 
luxuries, and ought in all fairness be taxed for revenue pur-| have caused any other man to have hurled their infamous 
poses before a single cent of tax is laid upon wool. Statisti- | criticisms back at them in kindred language, but in defending 
clans tell us that if the tax was taken off of wool it would re-| himself against their unjust criticisms he has not uttered a 
duce our revenues about $15,000,000. Now, in order to meet | single word that could not have been used in the most sacred 
that deficit, let us see how easy it would be to make it up-by | pulpit in all our land. 
putting a tariff of 20 per cent on the luxuries that I have just Without wealth to attract the silly social to his feet or 
mentioned. Last year $67,000,000 worth of raw silk was ad-| natronage to allure hungry place hunters to his shrine, he has 
mitted into this country free of duty. A 20 per cent duty | created for himself a popularity that has fairly rung around 
upon that would have brought us $13,400,000 of revenue, nearly | the civilized world and has made for himself a name far greater 
enough within itself to have wiped out the deficit caused by | than that of any other private citizen of his or any other time. 
taking 20 per cent off of raw wool. Over $100,000,000 worth Several years ago I had the pleasure of attending a reception 
of raw rubber, used to manufacture automobiles, and so forth, | given to Mr. Bryan at Louisville, Ky., upon his return fron 
was admitted free of duty last year. A 20 per cent duty on | abroad, and in reaching the hotel the committee in charge of 
that would have raised more than $20,000,000, and quite a/| him had to proceed through several miles of streets that were 
number of millions could have been added to our revenue by a| packed from the brick walls on either side to a point in tli 
20 per cent tariff on the diamonds that were admitted free. | center of the street where the conveyances could hardly mov: 
Thus it can be seen that it was not absolutely necessary to | without pressing the toes of persons near by. It was a scei 
place a tariff of 20 per cent on wool in order to meet revenue | wonderful to behold, and to see a private citizen attracting 
deficiencies caused by the extravagance of the Republican | attention and receiving such applause as was being heaped upon 
Party. None of the articles I have mentioned are necessary for | him upon that occasion was a revelation to me, and I so stated 
either the comfort or happiness of the toiling people of this | the fact to a correspondent of the St. Louis Republic, who w 
country, and hence are proper subjects of taxation according to | riding in the conveyance with me, and he replied that it w 
the declarations of Democratic platforms, wonderful; but he said that it was much more wonderful to see 
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him attracting the same kind of attention and applause in for- | Member of Congress to change his position upon a great party 


eign countries. He said that he was detailed by the Republic 
to travel with Mr. Bryan in Europe for five months as its spe- 
cial correspondent, and that it made no difference whether they 


were in London, Paris, Berlin, or any of the other great metro- | 


politan cities of the Old World he was received by immense 


| 
| 
| 


crowds and with much applause. While on that trip he was | 
received and entertained by royalty on more occasions than one, | 
| destroyed, whether in Congress or out of it. Political harmo 


made many speeches, and received much applause, and he came 
out of it all the same plain, everyday Democrat that he was 
when he bade his native shore good-by, and he insulted no one 
while he was doing it. What other private citizen, according 
to the history of the world, has been able to do as much? 


The pity of it is, Mr. Chairman, that a fellow citizen, who has 
done so much for the plain people, who has done so much to | 
better the manners and elevate the morals and statesmanship | 


of his country, a man who is the peer of anyone who has lived 
with him or before him, should have carping critics eternally 
nagging at his heels; critics that will compare with him in man- 


ners as the fox fire that shines by night compares with the | 
bright noonday sun in brilliancy of light, will compare with him | 


in intellect and statesmanship as the pace of the snail compares 


with that of the fleetest charger that ever gave mount to} aS I 
| Adam when the virgin and the streetwalker could not have been 
| in happy harmony if the virgin had surrendered her sweet 


Arabian knight, and in morals will compare with him as the 
water that percolates through the barnyard drain compares in 
purity with the salt-purified waters of the mighty deep. 


We all know that he is not an angel, but we know that he | r 
| sacred pulpit of the religion of our God was established upor 
| the earth that its occupants and the dive keeper could not have 


has been one of the greatest apostles that ever went forth to 
proclaim justice and right between man and man. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask in all sincerity who has done more in 
this age of the world’s progress for the betterment of the con- 
ditions of our splendid country than Mr. Bryan? Mr. Roose- 
velt’s popularity is but a reflection from the popularity of 
Bryan, for all of his progressive ideas were first possessed and 
proclaimed by Bryan. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The legislation that has been enacted at this session of Con- 
gress, of which so many Members have boasted and which has 
received the unstinted applause of the American people, was 
first advocated by Bryan. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
For 16 years he has gone forth preaching the doctrine of right- 
eousness and justice and proclaiming against special privileges 
of every kind until the minds of the people have been so 
crystallized upon the subjects that he has been advocating that 
they have sent us here as their representatives to put into law 
the declarations of that great and good man. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

And yet, with all that he has done, when he opens his mouth 
to suggest a well-defined Democratic principle concerning a 
great economic question pending before Congress, he is de- 
nounced by some of the Members of this House as being an 
officious meddler. Has it come to that, Mr. Chairman, that a 
great Democrat is denied the privilege of expressing his opin- 
ion upon a great Democratic question pending before Congress? 
Have we reached a point where a man who has done so much for 
his country as W. J. Bryan has done dare not express his opin- 
ion, to be accepted for what it is worth by Congressmen, with- 
out being condemned for doing so? 

Mr. Bryan has just as much right to his opinion about the 
legislation to be enacted by Congress as the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee or any other Member of the 
House, and to deny him that privilege would be a denial of 
free speech in a country that has unfalteringly contended for 
that sacred privilege from its foundation. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] When Members of Congress become so self- 
opinionated or so large in their own estimation as to become 
offended when any of our fellow citizens suggest the propriety 
of the enactment or nonenactment of certain legislation by 
Congress, it is time for them to be retired to the private walks 
of life. The humblest citizens of our country have a perfect 
right to freely suggest what their servants shall or shall not do 
when it comes to legislating for them. 

I saw it stated in several papers immediately after Mr. Bryan 
made his recent declaration in favor of placing raw wool on the 
free list that some of the Members of the House who had 
favored free raw wool before he made his statement were 
against the proposition after reading what he said about it. I 
hope the newspaper reports of the matter were not true, for I 
can not understand how a man large enough to represent 
190,000 people in Congress could be so small as to turn 
against a cardinal Democratic tenet that was in existence 
before Mr. Bryan was born simply because that gentleman saw 
fit to express himself in favor of it—a party principle that was 
being advocated by Members of the House before he declared 
his views upon the pending bill. It may be statesmanship for a 





question because some one takes sides with him about it, pb 
to my mind, it is the smallest statesmanship that could be 4 


| fined by man, and I have but little respect for those who Dos. 


sess it. 

It has been stated that Mr. Bryan was seeking to destroy t! 
harmony of his party in Congress, but I do not believe 
There are certain kinds of harmony, however, that ought to je 


should not exist anywhere at the enormous cost of the sacrifi 
of great political policies, and I for one am ready to do ever 
thing in my power to cast the harmony of my party to the fo: 
winds of the earth if in order to retain it I would have to { 
my back upon the principles of the Democratic Party on 
oc and my face toward the protection policies of the Re; 
ican Party. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to show the great sacrifice that woul 


| be demanded in order to preserve certain kinds of harmony. 
| will say that there has not been a day or an hour since the 


fall of the angels that there could not have been absolute har 
inony between hell and heaven if the saints of heaven 
been willing to yield to the sinful influences of the gemons of 
hell; and there has not been a day or an hour since the fal! 


virtues to the impure thoughts and infamous suggestions of | 
streetwalker; there has not been a day or an hour since t! 


gone hand in hand down the pathway of peaceful harmon, 
if gentlemen of the cloth had been willing to partake of the 


| vices and adopt the habits of the dive keeper. I love harmo: 


Mr. Chairman, whether in church, business, politics, or society, 


| but when it comes to paying such prices as those indicated j; 
| the enumeration just made in order that it might exist, I say 





to the winds with “ harmony.” 
I regret very much that anything has been said by Demo- 


| crats to cause anyone to believe that Mr. Bryan’s counsel was 


no longer coveted by the party. I, sir, as one of its humblest 
members, unhesitatingly state that whenever it becomes too 
good or too bad to need or desire the counsel of men of Mr. 


| Bryan’s stripe that it will be too good or too bad for me, as 


the case may be. It has been said that Mr. Bryan is a dictator, 
but that I strenuously deny. For one to be a dictator he must 
occupy some position of authority. To accuse Bryan of dic- 
tatorship because he has declared for free raw wool may have 
the unfortunate tendency to confirm the conjecture that he whio 
makes such an acquisition may have fallen under the influence 
of the protection interests of the country. I hope the charge 
was only a careless expression caused by a momentary erp 
tion of mind; but charges of a political dictatorship agai: 

Mr. Bryan are suspicious, and their proper analysis will force 
theeconclusion that that kind of warfare upon him originated 
with the plutocratic elements of the country. No man can be 
a political dictator who does not hold a public office, a party 
chairmanship, or who does not belong to any inside clique, or 
has no special business interest or affiliations, or who can | 

pull a single secret wire in politics, or who has no political or 
other power except the confidence which an overwhelming ma 
jority of the American people repose in his true fidelity. 
Bryan’s political power consists solely in the well-earned con 

dence that he enjoys beyond that accorded any other citizen of 
the United States. He no longer even enjoys the doubt! 

power of a possible candidate for the Presidency, for he | 

distinctly declared that he will not again be a candidate for 
that office. It is inevitable that the power of such a man 

Bryan shall always be dreaded by corrupt politicians, but thes 
make a great mistake when they attempt to injure this galls 

patriot by unwisely declaring him to be a dictator or a boss. 

It has been stated that it was not through the efforts of M 
Bryan that the Democrats are in control of the House, ui 
that those who won the victory accepted the challenge he made 
when he declared himself for free raw wool. Mr. Chairman, 
he who says that Mr. Bryan had nothing to do with the election 
of the Sixty-second Congress either exposes his own ignorance 
upon the subject or deliberately misrepresents facts in regard 
to it. I remember to have read a speech delivered by \r 
Bryan in Indianapolis last fall in the interest of Senator Krex 
and Mr. Korsty, in answer to a speech delivered in that city 
one week before by Theodore Roosevelt in behalf of the ca: 
didacy of Senator Beveridge for reelection. No abler or mo! 
effective plea was ever made to an audience for Democrat 
supremacy or for Democratic candidates than Mr. Bryan mad 
upon that occasion, and I am advised that he made speeches 0! 
like import in all parts of Indiana, as well as in other States 
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and to my mind those speeches had more to do with the elec- 
tion of the Sixty-second Congress than those made by any | 
score of speakers who took part in the campaign. I call upon 


the Representatives from Indiana to repudiate what I say if 
they can truthfully say that Mr. Bryan had nothing to do with 
the election of 12 Democrats to 1 Republican to this House 
from that State. 

I remember among other things said by him in the speech 
made in Indianapolis, that was accorded wide circulation 
throughout the country, that the Sixty-second Congress would 
be asked to reduce the expenditures of this Government, thereby 
lightening the burdens of the people, and he said that they would 


need Mr. Kern in the Senate and Mr. Korsry in the House to | 


help carry out that reform; that the Sixty-second Congress 
would be called upon to adopt a resolution amending the Con- 
stitution so as to provide for the election of United States 
Senators by the people, thereby taking it out of the hands of 
corruptionists, such as those that compelled the election of a 
certain Senator from Illinois; and he said they would need Mr. 
Kern in the Senate to vote for that resolution and Mr. Korery 
in the House to vote for it. He said that the Sixty-second Con- 
gress would be called vpon to pass a bill providing for the 
publication of all expenditures and contributions before election 
that were used or made for the election of Presidents and Vice 
Presidents, so that the people would know before they cast 
their ballot what interests made contributions and proposed to 
control the elections in this country; and he said that they 
would need Mr. Kern in the Senate and Mr. Korsry in the 
House to vote for that proposition. Mr. Chairman, I might go 
on and name other great measures that this wonderful Demo- 
erat stood there and appealed to the voters in behalf of and 
urged them to cast their ballots for the Democratic nominees 
in order that they might be carried out, but time will not per- 
mit me to do so. I will, therefore, bring the matter to a close 
by asking if any of you think that Mr. Bryan had nothing to 
do with the election of the Sixty-second Congress? I do not 
believe there is a man upon this floor that will subscribe to 
such a belief. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, what has Bryan done that he should 
receive strictures from anyone? It is true that he has been an 
unsuccessful nominee for President three different times, but 
in all of those contests he came out of them as clean as when 
he went into them. No man can point his ‘finger at a single 
speck or spot that he made upon his political record in either 
of those contests. 


When this country declared war against Spain because of | 


its inhumanities to those of its subjects at our door he promptly 
offered his services and his life, if necessary, to maintain his 
country’s honor. 

It is true that Mr. Bryan has not in every instance repre- 
sented the policies of our party as I understood them, but he is 
so much my superior in intelligence and statecraft that I do 
not know whether I am entitled to take issue with him upon 
them or not. He at one time favored Government ownership of 
railroads. I was opposed to the proposition, but who can tell 


whether he was right and I wrong. Nobody will be able to tell | | Mr. 


who was right until we see whether the gigantic railroad combi- 


nations of this country are going to respect the laws enacted by | 


Congress regulating them or whether the courts are going to 
see that they are enforced. But why complain of Mr. Bryan for 
differing with his party on that question when we do not com- 
plain of Democrats in this House who, only a few months ago, 
advocated upon this floor the creation of a Tariff Board, to be 
appointed by a partisan President, to gather such facts and 
figures concerning the tariff as might be desired by the party 
of the President that appointed the board? If Mr. Bryan’s 
position upon the railroad proposition was undemocratic, cer. 
tainly the position taken by Democratic Congressmen in advo- 
cating the creation of a Tariff Board was undemocratic. Itistrue 
that he opposed the election of the Democratic nominee for 
fovernor in his State during the last campaign, but why should 
we complain of that when we accept in the best of fellowship 
certain Democratic Members of this House who bolted the 
Democratic nominee for President in 1896. In the one instance 
only one office in a State was involved; in the other the chief 
officers of the Nation and the vast horde of inferior officers to 
be appointed by the President were involved. 

Let us be generous and just with Mr. Bryan as well as with 
those Members of the House who turned their backs upon their 
party nominee when every economic interest of the Nation and 
the life of the party, almost, depended upon the result of that 
election. 

Mr. Bryan has been the greatest expounder of the principles 
of humanity this country has had within my lifetime, and no one 
can truthfully say, I care not how low and degraded he may be, 














that that illustrious political knight 
manhood, that true of 
tween man and man, has ever lowered the standard of any 
cause for which he has fought, whether making his fight for 
them in this country or anywhere else in the wide, wide world. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 


that splendid advocate of 
righteousness and justice be- 


apostle 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 
Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ala- 


bama yield one minute to me? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield 
from Ohio. 


one minute to the gentleman 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, replying to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Macon] as to the estimate of the number of 


sheep growers in the United States, I have to say that the last 
census report, just issued, shows that there are at present 
3,907,055 sheep in the State of Ohio. I have no means of know- 
ing how many individual sheep owners there are in Ohio, but 
from my own knowledge of the sheep owners in my: district, 
estimating their flocks to be 100 each, it would indicate that 
there are substantially 40,000 sheep owners in the State of Ohio, 
and I think that estimate is fairly accurate, at least 
enough. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Ayrgs]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the remarks of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] with 
regard to Mr. Bryan have pleased me very much. I think he has 
paid to that great leader a just panegyric, and I want to say to 
him that I have a letter here from Mr. Bryan on the subject of 
this wool bill, a part of which I prop to read in a few minutes. 

If the gentleman from Ohio |[Mr. Lonaworrn] has not left 
the Hall, I should like to compliment him upon his speech. He 
believes the tariff on wool should be reduced, and yet is afraid 
to have us do it. He has made the best of a bad case. Having 
really nothing whatever to say in defense of his position, he 
has said it in several ways, each one more graceful than the 
last, and taken an hour and a half to do it. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] Two contentions of his, however, may well 
be corrected in passing—first, as to the authority on which we 
are depending for our action in urging the immediate passage 
of the Underwood bill. Permit me to say that it is not upon the 
opinion of any professor of political economy that we are rely- 
ing, but upon the well-considered and definite authority given 
to us by the American people and dated in November last, that 
we propose to this bill. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] As to the main contention of the gentleman, in which 
he admits there are defects in Schedule K, but does not think 
these ought to be corrected now, I am reminded very much of that 
immortal dictum of Daniel Webster, who is said to have produced 
a document by which to govern his financial conduct. The first 
rule was, “Never pay any bill to-day.” [Applause and laughter. ] 

I want to call your attention not to the technical side of the 
tariff, because this aspect has been fully considered by other 
speikers who have preceded me. The gentleman from Georgia 
SRANTLEY!] has presented the exhaustively from 
the point of view of those who believe in a tariff for revenue 
only, and produced a speech which I think will go down into 
the history of tariff legislation as a classic. And my colleague 
from New York [Mr. Reprievcp] has given to the House a great 
deal of practical information with regard to this schedule from 
the point of view of the manufacturer. Other gentlemen have 
ably contributed in exposing the false pretension that a high tariff 
on wool is necessary for the welfare of the growers of sheep 
the manufacturers of woolens, and shown how detrimental 
operations of the present tariff are to the country in general. 

The aspects upon which I wish briefly to speak are: 

First. that as a practical tariff measure, this bill is most ad 
mirably suited to the present condition of the country and a 
proved by the country as a whole, 

Second, that it an earnest and promise to the country of 
the temperate and well-considered legislation that may be ex 
pected in the future from the Democratic Party upon all tariff 
and financial subjects. [Applause.] 

It has been the custom of the Republican Party in the past 
to so write the tariffs on wool that they can not be easily und 
stood. Each section is so confused with ad valorem, spe 
and countervailing duties that only a customhouse exper 
compute the amount of tariff that any article bears. Th 
is so simple that the wayfaring man, even although he has | 
a fool for a great many years, can read and understand. |! 
every section he can tell just what the amount of duty is goil 
to be. It is an honest bill. It does not have in it any of tl 
jokers, under the table or up the sleeve, that is contained 
Schedule K of the Payne bill. [Laughter on the Democrat 
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side.} And it is a wise bill, as any bill is a wise bill which 
comes about through the sincere endeavor of any majority party 
to carry out the wishes of the people through consultation of all 
the members of that party. In preparing this bill the views of 
every Democratic Member of this House have been taken into 
consideration, an¢ the result is a composite judgment of the 
whole party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I do not 
suppose that in any of the tariff legislation that has been before 
this House for many years there has been any bill that has had 
so much careful thought given it and upon the preparation of 
which the ideas of individual Members have been given such 
careful consideration. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The result is that this bill now has the approbation of this 
House and will, in my judgment, secure not only the unani- 
mous vote of the Democratic side, but also 30 or 40 votes from 
you gentlemen across the aisle, and will therefore pass this 
House by practically a two-thirds majority, a greater majority 
than has been accorded to by any tariff bill in many decades. It 
seems to me there can be little doubt in the minds of any here 
that this bill meets the approbation of the country as a whole, 
and upon this point I have some information to offer which has 
been freshly secured from my own district, the northern part of 
New York City. My view of the duties of a Representative in 
Congress is that he is not sent here to pose as a leader of 
thought, to enunciate abstruse theories for the country to fol- 
low, but that he shall find out the course of conduct that his 
constituents wish him to follow and vote as they direct. 

Endeayoring to learn the views of my district about this wool 
bill, I sent out to my constituents, as soon as the bill was intre- 
duced, several thousand letters and asked them to express to me 
their wishes. These letters were sent to Democrats, Repub- 
licans, Socialists, and to men of all shades of thought, and from 
the hundreds of replies I wish to read you a symposium. My 
district is the largest in population in the city of New York, 
and the views of its residents are doubtless the same as those 
of ¢he residents of other districts in the city and in the State 
of New York as a whole. What the voters in my district say is 
very much what the voters of the State of New York will say. 
Of course, there is not time, nor will it be necessary, to read 
you all the replies, but I have made a selection which fairly 
represents all the trades and occupations. 

Listen first to a letter from a manufacturer of ready-made and 
custom clothes, Mr. G. N. Vincent, who has several stores in 
New York City and who does an extensive business. He says: 

New York, June 22, 1911. 


lion. Steven B. AYReEs, 
House of Represeatatives. 


Dear Mr. Ayres: Supplementing my letter to you of a few days ago, 
let me say that I am much pleased with the action of the House of 
Representatives in relation to ihe wool tariff. I am a manufacturer of 
and dealer in clothing and, as you know, I have always been a Repub- 
liean; but I have become convinced that free raw wool will be an 
advantage to the United States. 

We have already a small export business in ready-made clothes which 
is maintained because of the excellence of our manufacturing. If the 
basis of good woolens could be added to the perfection of our make it 
would, in my opinion, increase greatly our — trade. I believe, too, 
that you are right in making this reduction of the wool tariff a gradual 
reduction. Such a process will not interrupt business, but will stimu- 
late it. 

Yours, truly, G. N. VINCENT. 


Next allow me to read a letter from a director of Tiffany & 
Co., one of the great firms of silversmiths. The writer until last 
fall has not found himself able to support our ticket, at least not 
for many years. He says: 


i 
, 


New Yorn, June 15, 1911. 
Hion. Steven B. Ayres, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Ayres: Let me congratulate you and the Democratic 
Members of the House on the sensible action taken Dy them in relation 
to the wool tariff. 

The independent voters of New York City are now beginning to 
realize that the Democratic Party is doing the right thing and can be 
trusted with the control of the Government if it carries out the plans 
which have been mapped out. With best wishes, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 


H. H. TREADWELL, 
182 West One hundred and eighty-third Street. 


- Now, a civil engineer from the Bronx, a man of great expe- 
rience and ability: 


New Yor« Crry, June 22, 1911. 
4 Hon. Steven B. AYREs. 


k My Dear ConcressMaANn: Your letter asking me for an expression of 
i an opinion on the question of the wool schedule now before Congress is 
received, and I beg to say that I do not feel that I am sufficiently in- 
formed on this particular subject to give advice as to how you should 
act on the pending } lation. However, I would say that I do not 
believe in too radical a in tariff schedules, but rather that reduc- 
f tions should be made conservatively ae the lines of the things the 

; ple wear and eat, first, and not so as to work serious injury to the 
jabor interests of our country. I ve in reduction, but think it 
should be done gradually; * ® * Free wool would be 
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I do not think we have yet reached the situation where it could be 
safely established. 
Very truly, yours, JosiAn A. Briccs. 


Here’s another letter from a dealer in clothing: 


New YORK, June 15, 1911. 
Hon. Steven B. Ayres, M. C. 

Dear Sir: I believe in free raw materials, with a duty on the manu- 
factured articles to cover the difference in price of labor, but no high 
tariff to allow the manufacturers to charge the extra high prices we 
are paying now. Of course, ample time should be given everybody to 
adjust their affairs to suit any changes made. 

The present tariff only allows a few manufacturers to pocket enor 
mous profits at the expense of the masses. 

Yours, truly, Jas. R. GAFFNEY, 
2316 Grand Avenue, Bronz. 


The president of the Borough of the Bronx was elected two 
years ago by a combination of Republicans with the Independ- 
ence League, and he is a man of much experience and ability. 
He writes as follows: 

Hon. STevEN B. AYRES, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Str: Although I have been an active low-tariff advocate for 
years, I believe in a gradual reduction rather than an abrupt change, 
because it allows people time to adjust themselves to the change. A 
bill providing, for instance, for an annual reduction of 5 per cent 
illustrates the principle. 

Crrus C. MILLER, 
President Borough of the Bronz. 


Here is the expression of a gentleman who is engaged in the 
import trade: 


New Yor, June 13, 1911. 
Hon. Steven B, Ayres, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your favor of the 12th instant in re 
Schedule K of the tariff, and in reply I beg to say that I am in favor 
of a reasonable reduction of the duties in general, and angornty on 
such products which, through the effect of prohibitive duties, are 
placed beyond competition. In my opinion, duties should represen 
the difference between home and foreign prices, and I have no doubt 
that sufficient revenue would be available for the needs of the Gov- 
ernment by a reduction of the tariff. 

Thanking you for the courtesy and hopin 
way clear to vote for a reduction of the tari 

Yours, very truly, 


that you will see your 
in general, I remain, 


Cuartes N. Hock, 
2328 Morris Avenuc. 
Here is a frank expression of opinion from a workingman, 
and a very intelligent one: 


New YorRgK, June 12, 1911. 
Mr, Steven B. Ayres. 

Dear Str: I am very much in favor of the bill for reduction of tho 
tariff on wool. I can say for myself and 100 of my friends who work 
by the hour that such a bill would greatly benefit our families and our 
pocketbooks, which are limited. Furthermore, I think that a Repre- 
sentative should take into consideration the people who elected him 
(the wage earners) and try to influence legislation so the cost of living 
to them will be within their means. * * #* 

WILLIAM EB. WICcKs, 
1256 Nelson Avenue. 


The secretary of the Rational Tariff Revision League writes 
as follows: 


RATIONAL TARIFF REVISION LEAGUE, 
New York, June 14, 1911. 
Hon. Steven B. AYRES 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am one of your constituents, and have read with interest 
your note in regard to the proposed reduction of the customs duties on 
raw wool and wool manufactures. I am heartily in favor of the meas- 
ure, and may say that my opinion is backed by a considerable study 
of the question, reenforced by discussion with importers and manu- 
facturers of woolen goods. 

2 oe = a7 + a * 


Yours, very truly, GRAHAM McADAM. 


May I now call your attention for a moment to the opinion of 
one of the justices of our Supreme Court of the State of New 
York. This man, I know, has given the tariff very considerable 
attention, yet note how conservatively he writes of his informa: 
tion upon this subject: 


SurremMe Court, City or New Yorx, 
June 15, 1911. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have not given the question sufficient 

examination to enable me to offer reasons in detail, t I am of the 

opinion that a very considerable reduction of the present tariff on woo! 

will operate to the advan of a vast majority of the people of the 

Uni States without inj ce to those interested in maintaining the 
tariff at present high rates. 

Very truly, yours, Joun J. Brapy, Justice. 


These are the views of a representative of the hardware and 
cutlery trade. He believes that turn about is fair play: 

JunpB 14, 1911. 
Hon. Sreven B. Arres. 

Dear Sir: Make the tariff on wool 10 per cent; make lumber free. 
On the balance a tariff for revenue only, as propounded by Samuel! J. 
We Democrats voted for you, now please vote as instructed 

y us. 


Wattser R. Gray, 


AL 
2051 Anthony Avenue, Bronz. 











The gentleman whose letter is given next is a fair repre- 


sentative of those voters who believe in the moderate protection 
of our home imdustries: 


New York Ciry, June 13, 1911. 
Hon. STEVEN B. AYREs. 

Dear Sir: I received your letter to-da 
pleased and surprised, as it is the first of its kind I ever received from 
any Representative. I am in favor of a law reducing the duties on all 


raw wool, the manufacturing to be done in this country and keep our 
woolen mills working. 


, and I must say I was both 


WILLIAM DELANEY, 
$2 West Fordham Road, Brong. 


Mr. Lonergan, who is connected with the New York World, is 
a lecturer of great distinction and has given the tariff much 
consideration : 


THe Wor_p, Bronx OFFIce, 


New York, June 15, 1911. 
Hon. Steven B. AYReEs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As one of your constituents, allow me to congratulate 
you on the position you have taken on the tariff on wool. 

To reduce the tariff gradually from time to time will not create any 
business disturbance, and it is a much wiser course than to take a 
radical action. The bulk of the Democratic Party in New York is and 
always has been in favor of conservative business action. 

Wishing you every possible success, I am, 

Yours, sincerely, THomas 8S. LONERGAN. 


This letter from one of the leading attorneys of New York 
City expresses concisely the views of college men of his type: 
SHEPARD & PRENTISS, 


New York, June 13, 1911. 
Hon. Steven B. Ayres, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Allow me to venture a word for the middle course in 
revising the wool schedule, which I see is favored by you and by other 
Representatives, 

Sventually we shall have free wool. The enlightening disclosures 
by Mr. Underwood’s committee of the outrageous profits gathered by 
the wool interests would doubtless justify our having it now. But the 
extravagant public expenditures to which the Nation has been com- 
mitted, inaction in business affairs, as well as the necessity for new 
revenue adjustments, seem to indicate that a tempering of the wind to 
the shorn lamb would for the moment be the wiser course; and that 

olicy would, I believe, meet the common approval of the thoughtful 
ndependent voters of New York State. 

The present session appears to afford a most satisfactory surprise to 
the people of the country generally, and there is growing evidence that 
doubt and apprehension are giving room to the confidence which a con- 
sistent and constructive line of action inspires in trade and industry. 

Very truly, yours, 
s Evarts I. PRENTISS. 

Let me read now a communication from the president of one 
of the largest corporations in the United States. This gentle 
man has expressed his opinion freely, but has asked that his 
name be withheld. I will say that the corporation over whose 
destinies he presides has assets of over $500,000,000. He was 
until last year a consistent Republican, and contributions from 
the officers and employees of his company have in past political 
contests enriched the campaign chests of the Republican Party 
by large amounts. Last fall he voted with us, and he says: 


My Dear Mr. Ayres: * * * I don’t mind saying to you, however, 
that I think the Democratic Party has a great yn to get close 
to the conservative element of the country. The Democratic House did 
well in passing the treaty of reciprocity with Canada. It will do still 
better if it does what it can to create a permanent tariff commission, 
and, after laying down certain principles which are to guide the work 
of the commission, gives the commission power to revise the tariff. 
This would make it a matter of business, as it ought to be. Such 
action might not please those radicals who want the wool schedule and 
other schedules immediately ripped from end to end, without regard to 
the fact that vast interests are closely bound up with the existing tariff. 

I believe the country generally wants a revision of the tariff, and 
wants it revised downward; but it doesn’t want Congress to use dyna- 
mite in doing it. Definite, conclusive action, which shows not only 
that the Democrats in Congress are determined that the tariff shall be 
revised downward, but shows, in addition, a businesslike program 
which, while it may not revise the tariff in a minute, will ultimately 
surely revise it, is the thing. 

. . * 


7 7 . > 
Listen now to the views of a physician: 
Bronx, New York City, June 15, 1911. 
lion. Steven B. Ayres, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: In reply to your favor of the 12th instant concerning the 
bill for reducing duties on wool and woolens, I beg to say that I am 
heartily in favor of this bill. It seems to me much more expedient 


to reduce the duties at this time rather than to try to make a more 
Sweeping reduction—free wool. 


Your idea of consulting your constituents sogeale to me. You can 
get a good idea of how the majority feel, and this may aid you in 
determining your action. 


Respectfully, yours, E. Wattace MacApam, M. D. 
Here are two letters from neighbors. They live on the same 
avenue in the Bronx, and, while their expressions are different, 
they have come to the same conclusion : 


Mr. Sreven B. Arres New Yor«, June 13, 1911. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 


Dear Str: I wish to call your attention to the wool tariff bill now 
before the House, and, as a member of your district (having moved 
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into your district since last election), wish to suggest to you that 

you support a measure giving gradual tariff reduction on woolen goods, 

as, I believe, this is infinitely better for business in general than the 

free list supported by the radicals. 
With very best wishes, 

Yours, truly, Ouiver H. HH. Geprist, 

2065 Valentine At 


enue 
New York, June 15, 19/1. 
Hon. Steven B. Ayres, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 


Dear Str: I favor a gradual reduction of the tariff on wool; it fs 
my opinion that a radical free-wool bill would go pretty hard against 
small manufacturers with a stock on hand. 

Allow me to congratulate you on your thoughtful action in enc r- 
ing to reach the minds and wishes of your constituents; I think that 
if this were done more—all over the United States—the condition of 
the country, and of politics itself, would be much benefited. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Orto NAUSS, 
2045 Valentine Avenue, Bro: 

The following letter is a free expression of the opinion held 
by some of those who were not born in our country, but have 
become citizens: 

New York, June 22, 911. 
Mr. STEVEN B. Ayres, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I heartily indorse the attitude of the Ways and Means 
Committee in reducing the exorbitant tariff on all necessaries of 
and trust the Democratic Party will carry out all its pledges. 

Articles of luxury can stand a heavy tax, such as tobacco, for in- 
stance; but commodities essentially vital should be lessened of as 
much tariff as is consistent with the doctrines of the Democratic plat- 
form. 

Very respectfully, 


life, 


Joseru LAPINI, 
2052 Ryer Avenue, Bronx Borough. 


Here is another letter from a workingman: 


New Yor«, June 12, 1911. 


Hon. STEVEN B. AYERS. 

Sir: Your communication has been received, and would reply that I 
am in favor of free wool, or the nearest we can get to it. A gradual 
reduction would be a step in the right way. 

Respectfully, yours, 
EDWARD P. MAHONY, , 
58 West One Hundred and LHighty-second Street 


And here is a letter which, in my opinion, expresses the 
Democratic doctrine on the subject of the tariff: 


New York, June 14, 1911. 
Hon. Steven B. AYRES. 


Dear Sir: * * * JT am in favor of a gradual reduction of the 
tariff on all of those articles which are absolutely necessary in the 
homes of the poor and middle class of our citizens. I am not a free 


trader. Although a Democrat, I believe in a tariff for revenue only. 


Respectfully, yours, 
JAMES R. PUTNAM, 
411 East One Hundred and Seventy-eighth Street, Brong, N. Y. 
There is not time now to read you many more of these letters, 
and I must conclude by quoting a part of two that have been 
received within the last few days from editors widely separated. 
The first is from William Jennings Bryan, editor of the Com- 
moner. I do not give all of his letter, because it contains other 
and personal matters; but the first of it is as follows: 
THe COMMONEI 
Lincoln, Nebr., June 7, 1911. 
Hon. Steven B. AYREs, 
Washington, D. OC. 


My Dear Mr. AYRES: You may quote me as saying that the | 


dorsed by the caucus is very much better than the present ud 
better than we could expect from any Republican Congress, but not as 
good as we ought to have had from a Democratic Congress. * * * 
Very truly, yours, 
W. J. Bryan 

And, finally, may I read a part of a letter written by an old 
friend, who is editor in chief of one of the principal Republican 
newspapers in an interior city of the State of New York. I 
am not permitted to give his name, for obvious reasous. He 
says: 

My Dear FRIEND: The new leader of the Democratic Party 
House of Representatives, Mr. UNDERWOOD, seems to be creatin y 
favorable impression on the whole country. 

[Applause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. SIMS. I do not see why he should want his name sup- 
pressed. 

Mr. AYRES (reading) : 

He mus: have wonderful powers of leadership, for this is the first 
time that a Democratic leader in the House ever led anything more than 
a mob of discontents and kickers. 

[Laughter.] 

He seems to have an aggressive and harmonious army at his 
who stand by him through thick and thin; and I am afraid tha 
Republicans will have to hustle to give you that lovely trimming at the 

is that you deserve for your abominable political principl ind 


nherent cussedness. 
[Laughter. ] 


Seriously, my friend, you folks are getting so good that we RK ) 
licans are beginning to “ git skeered.”’ 


[Laughter and applause. ] 
If I may summarize the expressions of the hundreds of 
letters, I would say that 90 per cent of the writers are in 
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favor of a gradual reduction of the woolen tariff. The writers 
of two or three letters are in favor of a prehibitive tariff 
on wool. One gentleman wrote that he wished the tariff abol- 
ished altogether and that the revenue necessary for this Gov- 
ernment be raised by the ‘collection of a tax on land. Sev- 
eral other letters were from those who believed in free raw wool, 
but the great majority expressed adherence, belief, and appro- 
bation of the Underwood bill. I believe I am justified in saying 
that it has a greater support among the people than any pro- 
posed wool legislation since the Walker tariff of 1842. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that this bill meets the approval 
of the great commercial classes throughout our country. It 
gives an opportunity to say, what has not heretofore in this 
discussion been sufficiently emphasized, that this bill is a 
promise by the Democratic Party, whose representatives are here 
assembled in Congress, of the temperate and judicious legisla- 
tion that may be expected by the country from the Democratic 
Party if our lease of power is continued in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and extended throughout other branches of the 
Government. Now, in what I am about to say I do not wish to 
be considered as speaking with authority, for no man can speak 
with authority for any great party, but I believe these things 
to be true and that they ought to be said in justice to the party 
and to the people. The Democratic Party is a conservative 
party. In all its history the majority of the members have not 
been in favor of sudden and radical changes. It has been au- 
thorized by the people to revise the tariff schedules. It pro- 
poses to revise them and to enact such other financial legisla- 
tion as may be necessary; but to do this in a temperate and 
rational way which will cause no jar to the business world, but 
on the contrary will stimulate and upbuild the business interests 
of the country. When the cotton schedule is revised it will be 
revised upon the same principles which have been used in re- 
vising this woolen schedule. 

And, Mr. Chairman, this does not involve a surrender of any 
of-the principles of the Democratic Party. These remain the 
same. But perhaps it may be said that it does involve a new 
application of the principles of the Democratic Party. We be- 
lieve in the lowest possible tariffs which will produce the reve- 
nue necessary for the operations of the Government, but we do 
not believe in going suddenly from one form of tariff taxation, 
no matter how bad it may be, into another, although a better 
system. Sudden changes are not good for commerce. We have 
taken heed of that pronouncement of Macauley, who said in 
one of his remarkable political essays, and I paraphrase his 
remark, that “ the most sincere reformers should remember that 
even the worst abuses must not be wiped out too suddenly, lest 
the result be worse than the abuse itself.” Therefore, in all 
the remedies that shall be applied to the evils that have grown 
up under the Republican régime of high protection, we shall 
endeavor to move slowly, and thus remove the evils gradually, 
in order that we may come upon an honest and satisfactory 
business basis by slow but sure degrees. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, this is the greatest commercial nation the 
world has ever known. Beginning 120 years ago with a fringe 
of settlements along the Atlantic coast, with no manufacture, 
little commerce, prostrate from the effects of a war both civil 
and foreign, we have developed so greatly that now our business 
affairs surpass those of any other nation. We have grown so 
greatly by the development of our natural resources and the 
vigorous spirit of our American institutions that the annual 
production of our mines, farms, and manufactories exceeds in 
each year the value of any capital city of the European world. 
It is sometimes said by those whom we have surpassed that this 
is a too purely commercial Nation; that our thoughts are given 
over to, and our energies circumscribed by, the opportunities of 
trade. I do not look upon this as a condemnation. It seems to 
me to be alike a reality and an opportunity. Every civilization 
which has in its flowering produced masterpieces of use or art 
has had as its basis a flourishing condition of trade and com- 
merece. It is said by the critical that we have much to learn 
as yet from older civilizations as to the niceties of life and the 
easier ways of living. It may beso. We are yet in a formative 
stage. I do not quarrel with those who hold these beliefs; but 
the time will surely come, if it is not already upon us, when 
the fruits of our industry will give us in every line of endeavor 
the best and highest that the critical may desire. And it has 
seemed to me most fitting that the soon-to-be-erected building 
of Commerce and Labor, which in two or three years will stand 
facing the Monument on our Mall, should look out upon what 
is already the most beautiful city in the world. [Applause.] 

Now, of what does our commercial population to-day consist? 
It consists roughly of three divisions. On the one hand a series 
of stupendous trusts, some plainly evil, some possibly benevo- 
lent; at the opposite extreme a slowly growing collection of 
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radical forces brought into life by the exactions of the trusts 
and added to by constant accretions from foreign lands, many 
of whose citizens come here tinctured with socialistic illusions: 
and between these two elements lies the third division of our 
population—the individual traders, the men who are engaged 
in business for themselves and on their own resources. To this 
class belongs the banker and the man who runs the ice-cream 
saloon. To it belongs the manufacturer whose products cover 
the country, and the working man who by virtue of his superior 
skill has come to have a vested interest in the industry at which 
he works; the lawyer, the preacher, the doctor, the farmer. 
every laborer who has a few dollars in the savings bank or a 
place that he holds by virtue of his ability. In fact, all the great 
body of our citizens who believe the rights of the individual 
should be maintained and that he shall enjoy, as he desires, the 
fruits of his industry. This is still the most numerous class and 
it is the class which has controlled and will control the des 
tinies of this country. No man has ever been elected Presiden 





| of the United States who has not had the support of the mo 


| constituted with any degree of satisfaction? 





jority of this great body of conservative citizens, and no party 
has been placed in continued control of our Government whic 
has not relied for its support upon the suffrage of these citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I confess I am a partisan. I believe most 
fully in the doctrines of the Democratic Party. I believe in the 
rights of the individual and in the extension and safeguarding 
of those rights, and that the success of our party will in ever 
way be an advantage to the industries and people of this coun 
try. For what intelligent citizen of this Republic can view the 
continuance of the Republican Party in power as it is at presen 
In this House 
and in the country it is divided into two factions, between 
which there is apparently an unpassable barrier. On the one 
side still remains the majority of the old Republican Party 
standpatters—worshiping in adoration before their outworn pro 
tection idols, rising in protest at the slightest suggestion of 
lower tariffs or freer business methods. And on the other sido 
the radical contingent, which is commonly called insurgent. 
The expressed desires of some of these gentlemen are muc)) 
more radical than anything the Democratic Party has ever 
wished. They give their adherence to every new notion that 
is proposed by the visionary and the doctrinaire. To-day the 
country watches them squabbling in both houses of Congress. 
In the one not able even to elect a presiding officer, and in the 
other not able to secure a major portion of their votes for a 
sensible piece of legislation like the reciprocity bill, urged upon 
them by a Republican President. How could they join in a 
sensible working whole? Mr. Chairman, it is impossible. 
There is in the Republican Party an irrepressible conflict which 
must-be once and finally decided before that party can be oi 
any further use to the country. It must either become all stand 
pat or all insurgent. One idea or the other must give way. 
The party must represent something definite before the Ameri- 
can people will again trust it. 

In accordance with a provision of the Constitution, we have 
passed in this House a reapportionment bill which readjusts 
the electoral votes of the different States in accordance with 
the changes of the population. This bill has gone from us to 
that august body which sits at the other end of the Capitol. 
It will there in due time doubtless be enacted into law. There 
has been some discussion in this House of late as to whether 
the two legislative bodies of the Government are still deliber- 
ative; but I can say, without hope of successful contradiction, 
that if one of them is not a deliberative bedy it is certainly a 
deliberate one. 

This reapportionment bill gives to the great State of New 
York at the next presidential election 45 votes, and the po- 
litical conditions are such that the party which wins the State 
of New York will surely win the control of the Government. 
New York is the most important commercial State in the Union. 
The conditions that have been described above obtain there as 
fully, or more fully, than in any other State. The Democratic 
Party carried the State of New York last fall by appealing 
to the conservative commercial classes, and the only way in 
which we can continue to hold that State is by meriting the fur- 
ther approbation of those classes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Werexs]. , 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, it is never agreeable to take 
part in a perfunctory act, but I recognize that taking part in 
this debate at any time is more or less perfunctory, because it is 
not going to change the result of the action of the House. If ! 
were going to talk about the details of the bill, or the merits of 
the bill, I should not use either the time of the committee or my 
own time for that purpose, though the latter is of little value 
just now. There have been some things said, however, about 
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the bill which seem to me to require explanation and answer, 
both as to woolgrowing and the manufacturing of wool, and it 
is to these subjects I am going te devcie myself during the time 
assigned to me. 

J should, however, refer somewhat in detail to the work of 
the present Tariff Board, if that subject had not been admirably 
covered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoNcwortH] in the 
remarks which he has made to-day. I think anybody who ex- 
amines the work of that board will be impressed with the preb- 

ble results of its investigation. Suppose any Member of this 
louse had been instrumental, in connection with his own busi- 
ess, in establishing an organization for the purpose of provid- 
ing himself with information, and while that organization was in 
the process of preparing that information, doing it as well as 
it could be done, would he then be likely to go ahead and make 
his change without waiting for the conciusions of his investiga- 
tions? Sek a course would be ridiculous. That is exactly 
what we are doing kere now; not with the hope that we are 
going to get any net resnits out of it, but for political purposes 
this House is going to press a bill. 

If it were going to do the businesslike thing, it would wait 
until next winter. This would not affect the pcesition of the 
dominant party in the House, because the political complexion 
of this body is not going to change for nearly two years, and the | 
I use of the information which it would 
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House conld then make 


have at first hand, much of it new, and apply it to its legis- | 
lation. I do not know, and I do not know anybody who does | 


know, just exactly what effect this legislation will have on |} 
the allied wool industries. In common with many Members of 
this House, I had supposed, and still suppose, that this schedule 
may be somewhat revised and give better satisfaction; and I | 
vant te syy here that I am a great deal more concerned about | 
he possibility of doing serious injury to the wceolgrowing in- 
dustry than I am about doing serious injury to the manufactur- 
ing industry, becanse the manufacturing industry can better | 

1 

| 





adjust itself to changes in a tariff, if it has time to do it—and 

that brings to mind one of the difficulties of this situation. | 
Gentlemen on that side say this is a step in the right di-| 
rection. Nobody knows what the next step is going to be} 
or what the last step is going to be. One of the principal ele- | 
ments in making up business stability is to have a known foun- | 
dation on which you may base your business, on which you | 
may raise capital. Now, I submit to the committee that it is | 
not going to be easy to raise capital for this industry, or any | 
other industry, ff you have to go to the people who are looked | 
to to furnish that capital and say to them, *“‘ We can do busi- | 
ness along these lines, as long as this proposition lasts; but we | 
are told by those in authority that it is not going to continue, 
that it is going to change from time to time, and we will have | 
to readjust our business to conform to those changes.” That is | 
one of the disturbing things—the most disturbing thing to me 

in connection with this whole subject. It has been charged by | 
several gentlemen—many spenkers have referred to it—that the | 
wool business, the manufacturing end of it, is controlled by a | 
trust or a monopoly; that it oppresses its employees; that it | 
pays them insufficiently; that it has made extortionate profits 
from the conduct of its business; and that in many ways it is 
inimical to the public interest. | 

I agree that, if there is a trust in this business or a monop- | 
oly in connection with the business, it is an element which | 
should be considered by this House, a very important element, | 
too, in revising the tariff, but I believe that many of the state- | 
ments which haye been made here about this indusiry are not | 
justified, and it is largely for the purpose of pointing out some | 
of the things which have been said about it and some reasons | 
why I think they are not justified that I am taking this time. | 
I am going to try to demonstrate briefly that there is no monop- 
oly or trust connected with the wool-manufacturing business, | 
either the American Woolen Co. or any other wool-manufactur- | 
ing company; that the American Woolen Co. is not controlled | 
by m or speculators, who exploit its stock at the 
expense of the public or the company; that it has not made 
extortionate or even large profits; that it has not oppressed its 
employees of any age or sex, and does not control the price 
of labor in this industry; that it does not and has not controlled 
the price of wool; that it is not entirely a worsted industry. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I am always willing to yield for inter- 
ruptions, if I have time to do it. 

Mr. HARDY. I just wish to say that if the gentleman ex- 
pects to treat this subject later in his discussion I do not want 
him to answer it now, but right there he made the statement 
that they had not controlled the price of wool. What occurs 
te me as of interest in this discussion, if I understand the facts 
aright, is that the foreign price of. wool is and has been very 
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little above during all these years the « estic price of the 
same quality of wool, notwithstanding the tariff o of 11 
cents per pound. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is. the condition Ly t i t the 
condition all the time. 

Mr. HARDY. In sticed in a home paper W h ju: ] 
here toxicy the fact that at Bl Paso about 3,000,000 pr if 
wool had recently been sold. he paper gave a he details as 
to the sale of it, except that it did sive : e I 
strange to me that the price paid was not give I wi 
to ask the gentleman, in t! 
if he can, why it is that, notwithstanding 11 cents a pound 
duty—that is, on wool—ou » 1 has not rise id 
remained above the price of for L wor ssceptib ly 7 

Mr. WEEKS I intend te efel that later, but |! v 
overlook it, so I will answs fod here 
is not a great difference ol 
and foreign wool, but that is g 2 presen 
tion of the tariff; the price be < 
facturing end of thé lustry i love 
facturers are probably not ¥ inl irds t i 
in many places less than two-thirds t 

Mr. SHERLE} if the z emai 1 me, I i 
like the ¢ ntleman to ex] ft he i n i i Ss 
it is due to the st tation \ it has be 4 
tially © during nll these years 

Mr. WEEKS. That is not true. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the get é to give tl m- 
pression that the decrease in t I S been so0 
recent as to be a é e ag 1 regard 
to this schedule? 

Mr. WEEKS. The gentleman saves himself by usin lie 
word “ solely.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, larg 

Mr. WEEKS. The price of wool h been d ing f > 
last year. It has been declining especially since tl mo- 
cratic majority was elected to this House, and as s00i it 
was announced that the tariff was to be revised 

Mr. SHERLEY. The decline was before that, was it 

Mr. WEEKS. It bad declined scome before, ! 





was a well-defined idea abroad months before th 
year that the gentleman’s party would control 


will give the gentleman figures later on. 


Mr. SHERLEY. The reason I interrupted the gentleman ifs 

I happened to have a conversation some months ag th a 

weol manufacturer in my own city, in which he stated the 

| price of wool was declining, and would continue to decline, on 


conditions, and he elaborated them at 
great length. 

Mr. WEEKS. declined in price on 
trade conditions, because trade conditions are bad; the a& 
for it is slack, 

Mr. SHERLEY. 


Wool has account of 





sut, aside from that, I have respect for the 
gentleman’s intellectual integrity, and I want to see if I am 
right in supposing he was willing to let the statement <o to 
the country that political agitation was the cause of the 4 10 


in wool. 
Mr. WEEKS. 
Mr. HARDY. 


t, but not enti 


explain this 1 er 


To a considerable exten 
Will the gentleman not 


also, as to why there is such a close approximation of price, 
not just recently, but all along, at different times during the 


last 10 years? 

Mr. WEEKS. 
statement. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not mean it has always been so, but from 
time to time it has approximately and pretty generally, or fre- 
quently, been so. 

Mr. WEEKS. It depends upon the condition of t and 
there are other elements than the tariff which enter into the 
condition of the trade. 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield for a question 

Mr. WEEKS. I will yield. 

Mr. CLINE. I desire to inquire if it is not a fact that the 
price of Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio wool declined 11 « in 
price from 1909 to 1910? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have the exact figures of the price of wool 
for each week for the last two years. 

Mr. CLINE. For the two seasons to which I referred? 

Mr. WEEKS. It is breaking into what I should say later on 
but I will answer the question now and give the exact ! 
What are the dates? 

Mr. CLINE. Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky woel, the ; 
price from 1909 to 1910 declined 11 cents. That w 
election occurred. 


I do not understand that that is a correct 
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Mr. WEEKS. Ohio washed wool was selling—the first date 
I have here is August 9, 1909—this is XX, at 35 cents a pound, 
and one year later I find, August 5, 1910, it was selling at 30 
cents a pound, a decline of but 5 cents in that time. 

Mr. CLINE. That was before the election? 

Mr. WEEKS. That was before the election. Not 11 cents, 
as the gentleman states, but 5 cents a pound in that year, and 
those figures I have given are about the highest and lowest 
prices during that time. 

Mr. CLINE. Are the Kentucky and Indiana classifications 
there? 

Mr. WEEKS. The Kentucky and Indiana classifications are 
here. Thirty-three cents was the price of Kentucky and In- 
diana wool August 6, 1909. One year later the price had de- 
clined to 27 cents, a decline of 6 cents a pound. 

Mr. CLINE. I do not want to interrupt, but I would like 
to ask another question, namely, if it is not a fact that the 
price of all grades of wool have appreciated in the open market 
since this bill has been reported to the House? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not remember when the bill was re- 
ported. The last figures I have are in April. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to ask if the 
fact that this bill was reported with a duty on wool, whereas 
it was prophesied we would have free wool, would have that 
effect? 

Mr. WEEKS. It was prophesied we might have free wool, 
and of course there was a great pressure to sell it. Buyers of 
wool held off, and would hold off, of course, until the tariff on 
which they must base their future business was settled. 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman will pardon me, was it not 
published widely that a majority of the majority members of 
the Ways and Means Committee were in favor of free wool, 
giving the names and the number? 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly. And I will say to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cringe] that a list has just been handed me 
giving the prices of wool since this bill was reported, and there 
seems to have been an increase from half a cent to a cent a 
pound. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? Assuming his 
premise of conditions in the political world affecting the price, 
did not the statement of the President as to the indefensible 
character of the woolen schedule, and its need of revision, have 
something to do with the price of wool? 

Mr. WEEKS. I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky that 
I am not the keeper of the President’s opinion on public ques- 
tions. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think he needs a keeper for that 
remark; but does the gentleman think so? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know what influenced the President, 
and I do not know what influences any other gentleman in 
making a debatable statement on such a subject. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I asked the gentleman whether the Presi- 
dent’s remark had influenced the trade. He was talking about 
the sensitiveness of the trade to Democratic effort. I wanted 
to know if the President’s statement as to the indefensible char- 
acter of the woolen schedule had something to do with the 
trade? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have no way of estimating it, if there were 
such an effect, but I do not recall that it affected prices. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I did not think the gentleman would, either 
of that or the other matter of the effect of Democratic influence 
on the trade. 

Mr. SHARP. I would like to ask, if it was put upon par- 
tisan ground, would not the fact that the Senate was over- 
whelmingly Republican and the President was a Republican be 
a sufficient safeguard? 


Mr. WEEKS, That would be true, if it was not reported there 





' were Republicans enough in the Senate who would be likely to 


vote for this bill, so that it would pass. 

Mr. HARDY. Was it reported that the President also might 
sign it? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not seen any report to that effect. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think that crystallized public opinion against high prices had 
something to do with cutting down the price of everything as 
well as wool and the finished products of wool? 

Mr. WEEKS: Well, there has been a great falling off in the 
volume of business, which always means a lowering of prices. 
That may have had something to do with it. All of these ele- 
ments enter into such a result. 

The other day the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Francrs], dur- 
ing an interesting address which he made on this subject, made 
some statements which I want to call briefly to the attention 
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of the committee. The first one refers to the American Wooley 
Co. I read his remarks from the Recorp: 


This gigantic corporation controls more than 31 per cent of the 
woolen goods manufactured in this country and practically all of the 
worsted goods made here, representing, as I have said, an ostensj!)|o 
capital of $69,000,000, organized in the year 1899, by combining the 
following mills. 

Then he gives a correct list of the mills. He goes on to say: 

These several factories comprising the American Woolen Co. that | 
have described then surrender their charters and all combine under on 
trust charter and issue new stock for five or six times the value 
their several plants. 

They can put upon the market one-half of these stocks to the unsus 
pecting public and receive therefor in cash two and one-half times what 
heir 34 = are really worth, and yet retain the other half of the 
stock, an 
ration. 

Now, if those statements are true, it is a serious condition of 
affairs; and it is to these statements that I wish to call your 
attention. Incidentally, however, before doing so, I want to say 
that the gentleman from Ohio early in the session, I think on 
the 5th of May, introduced a resolution which stated, as directly 
as a resolution can state, various things of a damaging nature 
about the American Woolen Co., providing for an investigation 
by Congress. That resolution has been lying since that time in 
the custody of the Committee on Rules, to which it was referred. 
I am not aware that any action has been taken. In fact, I know 
nothing about the action of the committee on this subject. B 
it is certainly significant that a resolution of that character, re- 
ferred to a committee which I think has not been disinclined to 
report out matters relative to investigations, should have been 
held up by it for six or seven weeks. Is it not possible that the 
committee has made some investigation and that they have not 
found that the American Woolen Co. is a trust or monopoly, as 
the resolution charges? 

Furthermore, when my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr 
Peters], a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, wis 
addressing the House the other day on this subject, he was inter 
rogated from this side and asked if it were true, or if there wis 
any evidence before the Ways and Means Committee, as to the 
American Woolen Co. being a trust or a monopoly, and he re- 
plied that he had no knowledge of it and that there was no 
evidence to that effect before the Ways and Means Committee. 

I submit those two statements as possibly having some bear- 
ing on the subject as to whether the American Woolen Co. is a 
trust or a monopoly. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Does the gentleman live in Boston? 


ol 


with it control the directorate and management of the corpo 


Mr. WEEKS. I do not live in Boston; no. 
Mr. FRANCIS. In Massachusetts? 
Mr. WEEKS. I live in Massachusetts; yes. 


Mr. FRANCIS. Does the gentleman know that the company 
is not a trust? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am going to define what a trust is, accord- 
ing to the best definition that can be found, and then I ain 
going to prove mathematically that it is not a trust or mono] 
under any definition that has ever been given. 

Mr. FRANCIS. I assume that the gentleman is going to doe- 
duce his opinion from facts. Does the gentleman know tlic 
fact that one-half of the stock, nearly, is watered stock, repre- 
senting no value? 

Mr. WEEKS. If the gentleman from Ohio will wait, I wi!! 
not cover up anything. I have no purpose in covering up any- 
thing, and I will answer with patience any question the gent!c- 
man wants to ask me, if I have the time. 

Now, there are in this country about 1,200 wool manufactur- 
ing establishments. There are 34 included in the American 
Woolen Co.’s plants. The number operated by individu:!- 
as individuals, in 1905 was 333. The number operated by 
firms was 311. The number operated by corporations was 5(i/, 
making up the total number existing at that time. 

And I want to add here that it can not be said that tho 
American Woolen Co. or the woolen industry has ever so! 
its products abroad at a lower price than the price askel 
in this country, because the sales abroad have practically been 
negligible for years. In other words, the people of this country 
are getting the benefits of what I will term intense competitio 
in this country in the woolen and worsted industry. 

The amount of capital in the year 1909 invested in the woolen 
and worsted manufacturing industry was $419,000,000. Ti 
capital at that time of the American Woolen Co. consisted «! 
$35,000,000 of preferred stock and $29,000,000 of common stock. 
When the company was organized there was issued $20,000.()") 
of preferred stock and $29,000,000 of common stock. Issuiix 
preferred and common stocks was the customary method of 
organizing corporations of that kind 10 years ago. 

It was estimated at that time that the plants, including 
machinery, real estate, and good will, had a value of $25,000,000. 
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It is always claimed, by combining efforts as in such a case as | concern, the good will of the business, such 


S always attaches 
this combination, that economies in operation can be brought | to any manufacturing business. 
about which may insure some dividend return on the good will Mr. CULLOP. Imnagimary valuations and « sions such 
and other-non-liquid assets of corporations. The American | as occur in that kind of organization, and have occurred in all 
Woolen Co. in its organization did not differ from others in| of them that have been organized on that plan, so that the 
this respect. At the same time, or at the end of the first nine | watered stock is sold to the public, the innocent lambs 
months’ business, the bills receivable of the company, the stock on | sheared, and then after a while the common stock is retired 


hand inv entoried at cost, and the cash on hand exceeded the cur- | without any returns whatever. 
rent liabilities of the company by more than $10,000,000. There- Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indian 
fore there were actual cash assets of more than 50 cents on} has inserted something which is in general accord with his 
a dollar for all the preferred stock issued, and, as I have} usual ideas of describing business transactions, but there is 
stated, it was estimated that the plants were woith at that | innocent public that has been abused in this matter. Ey) 
time $25,000,000. I do not know personally as to that, but I| body has known what the value of that stock was. All t 


do know that there were many of the mills in excellent condi- | actions in it, as well as reports of the company, have been at 
tion, that they were well equipped, that they were doing a good | the disposal of the public. 

business, and some of them a profitable business; and, in any The company has never advertised any common sto I 
case it would be insane to say that the plants were not worth, | sale since its organization, and has not sold any. It has 
as going corporations, at least $10,000,000, which, with the | exploited it in any way since the original issue was made 
excess of quick assets, was the amount of the preferred stock Mr. CULLOP. Has it not been put on the market through 
outstanding. the stock exchange? 


Now, I want to say right here, before I get away from it, Mr. WEEKS. It is listed on the stock exchange. 
that no dividend has ever been paid on the common stock, and Mr. CULLOP. Is not that the general 
quite likely no dividend ever will be paid on the common stock; ; combinations abuse the corpors ite law, and, as has been d 
that it has not had a wide public market, that it bas sold at | for the last 10 years, the same as many others, they put ou 
from $10 to $40 a share; and, therefore, there having been no | watered stock and sell it to the public, and take the money and 
dividends paid on it, it has not been a burden on the public | either put it in their pockets or in the « 


way in which these 


rpora ite treasury ? 

or a burden on the business. The only burden on the business Mr. WEEKS. The general pract is to have some kind of 

has been the dividends paid on the preferred stock. assets to cover every dollar of sta + tstanding; they may be 
Mr. FRANCIS. Why should there be a dividend paid on this | quick assets, they may be real estate, or they may be the ood 

common stock? Was it not given simply as a bonus? Had it | will of the business, and so forth. 

any value whatever? Mr. CULLOP. The difference, it seems, between my idea of 
Mr. WEEKS. I think it was partially given as a bonus. conducting the corporation and the idea of the gentleman from 
Mr. FRANCIS. Why should it pay any dividends? Massachusetts is that they shall not sell the watered stock to 


Mr. WEEKS. It never has and should not on any part of it | the public and take their money for it; in fact, giving them” 


which did not represent actual value or on account of econo- | nothing for it; but it seems that the idea of the gentleman is 


m‘es in operation resulting from the consolidation. otherwise. Now, if you mean, as above stated, that is my cen 
Mr. FRANCIS. Then they organized this just as they or- | eral idea of such things, I want to say that you are absolutely 
ganized any other company, full of watered stock? correct. I do not think a corpor:tion has any more right to rob 
Mr. WEEKS. That is debatable as to the water. But they | the public than has an indiy idual. [Applause on the Denx 
have never paid any dividend on the stock, so it has been a | cratic side.] I think it and all who so manage it ought to be 
burden on no one. amenable to the criminal law for such conduct 


Mr. CLINE. I want to ask if it is a fact that $10,000,000 Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the applause that 


of that common stock has been retired and preferred stock | always comes from that kind of a remark. There has been 
issued for it? = robbery of the public. The gentleman puts in my mouth 

Mr. WEEKS. Common stock to the value of $9,000,000 has | words and ideas which emanate from his own mind. There 
been retired by purchase and no preferred stock issued for it. | has been no imposition on the public in this ease. Public state- 


Mr. CLINE. Was not the stock retired at its face value? ments have been issued which anybody could get at any 

Mr. WEEKS. It was not. I am told that $3,000,000, or about 
$30 a share, was paid for it. 

Mr. CULLOP. I understood the gentleman to say that the | 
common stock had sold at $25 to $30 a share? 

Mr. WEEKS. At varying prices, from $10 to $40. 

Mr. CULLOP. It was sold to the public. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am talking about the public market for the | 
stock. by the company no dividend on the common stock. Now 

Mr. CULLOP. Then, if it never paid, and never will pay, a | gentleman states that it has recently bought some com: 


time 
} 
| 

dividend, the public has just been buncoed out of that sum, stock and covered it into the treasury of the company. Is that 


they wanted them, whether they wished to become stockholders 
or not. 
Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. WEEKS. I will yield to the gentleman from Kentucky 
Mr. SHERLEY. If I understood the gentleman right. 
said that the common stock never paid a dividend and had 
not been a burden on the public because there had beeh paid 


has it not, and it has gone into the pockets of the incorporators? | true? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think so, because the company has Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 
unanimously voted recently to buy $10,000,000 of this stock Mr. SHERLEY. Does not the gentleman think the purchas 
and pay $30 a share. At least that is the published report. of that stock constitutes a burden? 


Mr. CULLOP. Yes; but they are paying for it out of the Mr. WEEKS. ‘That stock was bonght—I do not know per- 
money that they buncoed out of the innocent public, and they | sonally about that particular transaction—but that stock was 
have had the use of it all that time. | bought after a properly called nx neti ng of the stockhe iders, and 

Mr. WEEKS. ‘They never received any money in dividends | the preferred stockholders voted unanimously to proceed with 
on that stock. No dividends have ever been paid on it. the purchase. 

Mr. CULLOP. But they did receive the purchase price of it Mr. SHERLEY. I am not questioning that. Either the 
from the innocent public. stock has a value or it has not. If it did not have a value, the 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know. I have not seen the stock list | company is wasting a certain amount of its money. If it did 
of the common stockholders. have a value, the gentleman's stat ement that it did not have a 

Mr. CULLOP. I understood you to say it was sokd out on | value and the peo sions drawn from it are erroneous 
the open market. Mr. WEEKS. I did not say that it did not have a value. I 

Mr. WHEKS. I gave you its market price. said it was not a burden because it never paid a dividend. 1] 

Mr. CULLOP. Then, it was purely a bunco game? said the estimated value of the real estate and machinery of 

Mr. WEEKS. No; not at all. the company was $25,000,000 when the company was organized 

Mr. CULLOP. If they took that money from the public and | and the quick assets were $10,000,000, and only $20,000,000 of 
sold them worthless stock, what else could it be? the preferred stock was issued against it, leaving a surplus of 


Mr. WEEKS. If the gentleman will permit me to answer, | $15,000,000 in some kind of assets. 
I will say that when the company was organized it was found Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman stated that the 
that the value of the quick assets and of the real estate was | stock had been purchased out of the assets belongi! 
materially more than the amount of the preferred stock which | corporation. 
was issued, which was $20,000,000; that the common stock had Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 
& material yalue in real estate and equipment; and, in addition Mr. SHERLEY. Now, this stock was purchased with assets 
to that, it had the value which comes from a plant as a going | representing a part of the earnings of the company, and to that 
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extent, using the word “burden” as he used it, the common 
stock has been a burden. 

Mr. WEEKS. If the gentleman wants to go that far, we will 
assume from now on that it will be a burden, but up to this 
time it never has been. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not going that far. The gentleman 
has stated certain premises and then he cuts away from them. 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I have not 
cut away from them myself. I have simply stated the exact 
facts connected with the transaction. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I grant the gentleman there is nothing un- 
usual in the method employed, but I make the statement that 
the stock having a value—a value shown by the purchase of the 
company of its own stock—which, by the way, is sometimes a 
questionable proposition, is a sufficient answer to the statement 
that that stock is not a burden. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have said that up to this time this stock is 
not a burden, and it bas not been, because no dividend has been 
paid upon it. 

Mr. GOEKE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman whether the preferred stock of the company has a 
right to vote? 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, yes; it does vote. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Do I understand the gentleman to say that it 
has just twenty millions of preferred stock? 

Mr. WEEKS. It had $20,000,000 when the stock was orig- 
inally issued. 

Mr. FRANCIS. How much has it now? 

Mr. WEEKS. Forty millions. Now, if the gentleman will 
yield, I will describe how that additional stock has been issued. 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] referred to that 


* matter the other day, intimating that that stock had been issued 


without any suitable return to the company, or had been issued 
against assets of the company, obtained from earnings—neither 
of which statements is correct. 

In 1905 $5,000,000 of preferred stock was issued at par, the 
company receiving $5,000,000 for it, possibly less an underwrit- 
ing commission. In 1907 $10,000,000 of stock was issued and 
paid for at par, the company receiving $10,000,000. In 1909 
$5,000,000 additional stock was issued and paid for by the 
public at par, and the company received $5,000,000, so that 
$20,000,000_additional preferred stock has been issued since the 
company was originally organized, and the company has re- 
ceived substantially $20,000,000 in cash for it. The gentleman 
from Ohio, and certainly the gentleman from Kansas, gave the 
impression that there had been no proper return to the com- 
pany for the issuing of that stock. 

Now, to go on and point out other reasons why I do not 
think the American Woolen Co. is in any way a trust. The 
only definition of a trust that I have ever heard which seems 
definite in terms comes from that distinguished Democratic 
leader who lives in Lincoin, Nebr., who at one time is reported 
to have said that a trust is an organization which does 50 per 
cent of the total business in any industry. A monopoly must 
necessarily be a company or corporation which controls prices, 
output, wages, and other elements entering into a business. I 
want to show that the American Woolen Co. does not come 
within either of these definitions. In the first place, the total 
capital—— 

Mr. FRANCIS. Why does not the gentleman take the last 
edition of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary and get the defini- 
tion of a trust there, and then base his remarks upon that? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not that definition in mind now. 

Mr. FRANCIS. That is authority. 

Mr. WEEKS. For this purpose I am willing to take the 
definition of the gentleman to whom I have referred. The total 
capital in 1909 employed by all of the woolen and worsted 
manufactories in this country was $419,000,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the gentleman a division? Can he 
divide the worsted and other industries? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I can divide them. At that time the pre- 
ferred stock of the American Woolen Co., which is the capital 
ou which dividends have been paid, was $35,000,000, or about 
8} per cent of the total amount of the capital employed in both 
industries in the United States. The annual output of the 
American Woolen Co. has averaged from $21,000,000 the first 
year to $51,000,000 in the year 1909. Its average output has 
been about $40,000,000. The output of the worsted and woolen 
mills combined in this country varied from about $238,000,690 in 
1899 to $308,000,000 in 1904 and $420,000,000 in 1909. In other 
words, the output of the American Woolen Co. has shown a 


ee 





gradual but varying increase, but has averaged to be about 114 
per cent of the total output of all of the woolen and worste:| 
manufactories of the country, and the actual capital investe| 
has averaged from 8.5 to 9.6 per cent of the total amount e: 
ployed in these industries. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In order that we may get the full benefit . 
the gentleman’s figures, will he indicate, if he can, just t! 
character of property embraced within those sums? It is quit. 
possible that an industry might have a complete monopoly of « 
certain branch without necessarily controlling a large percentace 
of the entire industry. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will undertake to speak of that, I thi: 
perhaps to the satisfaction of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

It is charged that the American Woolen Co. is a worsic:| 
monopoly. It is a fact that there has been contention betwe 
those branches of the trade, due largely to the kinds of wou 
used and the duties on it, and that the worsted business h:\s 
grown somewhat faster than the woolen business in the last 1) 
years; but the wearing of woolens or worsteds is largely a nativ: 
of fashion rather than the character of the manufacturing or 
the price of wool or any element that goes into the busines. 
Just now the fashion seems to be turning and the woolen indus 
try is looking up. The American Woolen Co. is not entirely « 
worsted manufacturing industry. It is both a woolen ani 
worsted manufacturing industry. Thirty-four per cent of its 
business is woolen and 66 per cent of its business is worste! 
Of the 34 per cent, or, rather, included in the 34 per cent, it owns 
the Assabet Manufacturing Co., of Maynard, Mass., whicli is 
one of the largest woolen mills in the United States. 

Of its mills, 11 are worsted, 14 are woolen, and the remni: 
der are a combination of woolen and worsted mills. Sul 
stantially two-thirds of the business is worsted and one-thir:| 
of the business is woolen. Now, as to the general busine: 
throughout the country: In 1905 the worsted output wis 
$165,000,000 in value and the woolen output was $142,000,000 i), 
value. That year the American Woolen Co.’s output was nearly 
$49,000,000; it was one of its best years, actually and pro- 
portionally. Yet that year it did only about 12} per cent of 
the total wool manufactures. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Can the gentleman now make a subdivision, 
both of woolens and worsteds, because just that one division ix 
not sufficient to show whether or not there be a control of the 
output of a particular class? 

Mr. WEEKS. I can not do so at this time. It is possible 
I may come across some figures which will enable me to dv 
that. It is pretty difficult to do that without much technica! 
knowledge, which I do not pretend to have. 

Now, another reason why it is not a trust: The number of 
looms employed in the woolen and worsted business in thc 
United States in the year 1905 was 81,894, or, at least, tha 
was the total number of looms employed in the wool manufa: 
turing business. In woolens and worsteds the number w:: 
69,541. The number employed by the American Woolen Co. : 
that time was 8,600, or about 124 percent. The number employ! 
in New England at that time was 45,012, so that the America: 
Woolen Co, did not at that time have over 20 per cent of thu 
looms employed in the New England States alone in the wool: 
and worsted industry. The State of Pennsylvania, for 
stance, does 50 per cent more woolen and worsted business 
than the whole American Woolen Co. does in all the mills i: 
all the States where they are operated. 


ANOTHER COMPARISON. 


Take the number of spindles. The number of spindles in 
operation in the year 1905 was 4,122,727, and the American 
Woolen Co. had 590,746, or 14.4 per cent of them. 

In other words, neither in the number of employees, in the 
amount of equipment employed, in the value of the output, or 
in its capital stock has the American Woolen Co, at any tim: 
represented more than 15 per cent of this industry, and I su! 
mit to this committee, under such circumstances it can not bv 
called a monopoly. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Do you Say it is 15 per cent of the whole 
business, or 15 per cent of the worsted business? 

Mr. WEEKS. I said 15 per cent of the whole business. 

Mr. FRANCIS. What per cent of the worsted business? 

Mr. WEEKS. Taking the American Woolen Co.’s average 
business as $41,000,000, and taking an average of two-thirds »- 
worsted, would give about $25,000,000. The total worsted busi 
ness of the country in the year which I have used generally 
was $165,000,000, so the American Woolen Co.’s average woul! 
be a little more than one-seventh of the total worsted business 
of the country, or about 15 per cent. Now, the gentleman fro 
Ohio, in his statement which I have quoted, said that it was 
nearly all of the worsted business and 31 per cent of the tota! 
business. 
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Mr. FRANCIS. Those are the figures that I got. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think the gentleman was very much misled 
by the figures which were given to him, and that is my pur- 
pose, and my only purpose, in taking up the time of the com- 
mittee—to try to give it accurate figures relating to this most 
important industry, employing tens of thousands of people and 
employing nearly $400,000,000 of capital. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Let me inquire where you got the figures 
that you are now giving us? 

Mr. WEEKS. I got the figures from the Bureau of Statisties, 

from the census reports, and from the annual reports of the | 
American Woolen Co. Now, Mr. Chairman, I stated that, as a | 
second proposition, which I have already referred to, that this 
stock was not controlled by millionaires or speculators, or other- | 
wise, and I want to submit some figures to demonstrate that | 
proposition. We often think, when we are talking about trusts, 
monopolies, and great corporations, that it means half a dozen 
men or a dozen men. We read in the newspapers that a dozen 
or 15 men control all the industries and all the real estate of | 
some city, and things of that sort. The real truth of the mat- | 
ter is that the industrial wealth of this country has become 
greatly distributed, and is becoming more distributed every 
rear. 
’ Now, as to the owners of the shares of this American Woolen 
Co. Let me give you the figures. There are now 12,400 share- 
holders, holding an average of 56 shares each. The number of | 
shares held by trustees and executors is 16,020. The number of 
women stockholders is 5,684, holding an average of 21 shares | 
each. These are the plutocrats and the millionaires and the 
speculators who own the American Woolen Co. They are 
largely women and trustees, who own the control of that com- 
pany. and the average shareholding of all classes of people is 
only 56 to each individual. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is that the preferred stock or common stock, 
or is it both, that you are giving us now? 

Mr. WEEKS. As far as the women stockholders are con- | 
cerned it is preferred stock, and as far as the trustees are | 
concerned also. I have not the notation here, and I have not 
the time to figure it out, so I can not tell about the other. In 
any case, let me explain to the gentleman, that if it does in- | 
clude the common stock the average preferred stockholding 
would be very much less. 

Mr. CULLOP. What I want to know is whether it is the 
women and children and trustees that hold the common stock 
or preferred stock. 

Mr. WEEKS. Trustees, as the gentleman very well knows, 
do not invest in non-dividend-paying stocks. They can not, 
under the laws of most States, do so. 

Mr. CULLOP. They have fallen to their trusts because of 
the death of the owners. 

Mr. WEEKS. Then the courts would compel them to dispose 
of the holdings as soon as possible, and in New England law- 
yers do not advise women to buy speculative stocks. 

Mr. CULLOP. Lots of times women do not consult lawyers, 
but are induced to invest by flaming circulars which are sent 
abroad, 

Mr. SHARP. I would like to inquire whether the controlling | 
interest is not held, after all, by a few stockholders? 

Mr. WEEKS. One-third of it is held by women and trustees. 

Mr. SHARP. One-third of the interest in that company. In 
many other large companies that have many stockholders the 
stock is actually held by a comparatively few individuals. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have known cases where that was true. I 
do not earry stockholders’ lists in my mind. I have looked up 
some companies, and I did not find one where the control of 
the stock is held by 20 men. I think there are but very few 
companies where the control of the stock is held by that num- 
ber. There are occasionally large stockholders, to be sure. 

Mr. FRANCIS. You have looked up this matter for this 
specifie purpose? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Can you tell how much stock William M. 
Weod, the president, has, or how much Addicks, or Ayer, or 
any of the officers of the company have? . 

Mr. WEEKS. I can not tell the gentleman, because I have 
not looked at the individual stock list. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Why can you not tell it when the charge is 
made against them that they are controlling that company in 
their own interest? 

Mr. WEEKS. I thought the figures which I submit would 
appeal to the judgment of any reasonable man, one-half of 
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the stockholders being women, that the control would not likely 
be in the hands of any one man or set of men. 

Mr. FRANCIS. The gentleman knows that women are al- 
ways credulous and buy easily. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know anything about the women 
that the gentleman from Ohio represents; but that is not true 
of New England women. [| Laughter.] 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. May I ask the gentleman a questi 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massacluse 
yield to the gentleman from Riode Island? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I want to ask what the gentleman 


| endeavoring to prove by showing us the facts and figures us to 


the stock held by women and children? 
Mr. WEEKS. I was attempting to show that the stock was 
not held by speculators or manipulators or others who were 


| exploiting the company against the interests of the publi 


against the interests of the stockholders, or the company itself 
Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. The gentleman would not go so far 
as to say that because a majority of the stock was held b: 
women and children it would excuse moral obliquities? 
Mr. WEEKS. Oh, no. I know that there are frequently 
moral obliquities in large affairs somewhere or at some time; 
but I want to say that when a company has been in operation 


| for 12 years, and when in every one of those periods the num 


ber of stockholders has increased a considerable per cent, and 


| where the company’s affairs have been open to the public in 


regard to the issue of stock, the extent of its business, and so 
forth, and where the newspapers have freely commented upon 
the management of the company, it is not probable that the 
stockholders’ list of that company is going to increase in num- 
ber and the relative holdings of the stockholders decrease from 
year to year unless the management is not only not speculative, 
but reasonably sound and safe and conservative. 

Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY. Is the gentleman aware that the ma 
jority of the stock of the Sugar Trust was held by women and 
children also? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes: I was aware of that fact. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. And would the gentleman argue fr 
that that the management of the Sugar Trust was just and 
reasonable and fair? 

Mr. WEEKS. I will say to the gentleman that in my opinion 
the management of the Sugar Trust in some respects was in 
the past simply deplorable, absolutely and outrageously so, but 
that is no reason for condemning other managements or other 
corporations, 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. It does not follow, then, that because 
women and children hold the majority of the stock the ma: 
igement of this woolen company was in any way right 

Mr. WEEKS. No; but there is absolutely no evidence that 
the management of the American Woolen Co. has not been ab 

nd horfest. The stockholders’ list has greatly increased whi 
the per capita holdings have decreased, and [I want to re 
that what the gentleman has referred to about the Ame 
Sugar Refining Co. should and does receive the dissent « 


every honest and sane man. I have no excuses to offer for 


that sort of thing. I have nothing but condemnation for it. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the g 
tleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mussachuset 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman says the majority of the stoc! 
holders are women and children? 

Mr. WEEKS. I did not say a majority. I think it is ab 
half, 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman did not mean to say that 
women held a majority of the stock? 

Mr. WEEKS. No; not of the stock. I referred to the 1 
ber of stockholders. 

Mr. CULLOP. A majority of the stockholders do not aly 
hold a majority of the stock? 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me ecall this fact to the gentleman's 
tention: That in most of these cases the woman who has 


| vested has an adviser—a safe and careful adviser—probably 


lated to the profession to which the gentleman himself belongs 
They have invested in that stock for many years, because it wi: 
considered that it was a safe stock, on which the investor cou 
get a good return for the money invested. Does the gentleman 
believe that lawyers and financial advisers would recommend 
that such a stock should be bought if it were known to | 
speculative and not really a good investment? 

Mr. CULLOP. I will say to the gentleman that I think ft! 
would be just as likely to make a bad speculation for the 
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selves and for others as anybody else, and they might give un- 
fortunate advice to their clients unintentionally. 

Mr. WEEKS. We ourselves do not always make wise invest- 
ments all the time, 

Mr. CULLOP. I will ask the gentleman, as to the stock that 
has been sold, whether that is the stock that has been issued 
from time to time since the organization was formed? 

Mr. WEEKS. Nobody can determine that. Nobody can tell 
what is original stock and what is stock held to-day. The 
stock changes hands. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to go on and show that the 
American Woolen Co. has not made extortionate profits. It 
has paid in dividends $21,583,000, which is 7 per cent on the 
amount of preferred stock outstanding at the time the divi- 
dends were paid. The company has accumulated a surplus 
which-has varied from $10,000,000, when the company was first 
organized, to $31,000,000 to-day, or an increase of $21,000,000. 
During that time the company has charged off on account of 
depreciation of plant and machinery $9,000,000, and has added 
to its plant, according to its own annual statements, cash paid 
out of its earnings to the extent of $6,881,000, or, in all, over 
$15,000,000. 

There is, of course, a difference of opinion among manufac- 
turers as to the amount of money which should be charged off 
on a plant. The probabilities are that 5 or 6 per cent on ma- 
chinery and 8 per cent on real estate would be about a fair 
charge off; it is, at least, low enough. In England very often 
10 per cent is charged off on machinery; but if we assume that 
the charge off is 4 per cent on the average amount of investment 
on machinery and real estate—which would be somewhat less 
than I am informed, by the best experts whom I have asked on 
this subject, ought to be charged off—and the average real 
value of the companies has been $40,000,000, that wonid be 
$1,600,000 a year which should have been charged off since it 
was organized, or would be very near the actual amount which 
has been added to the property in expenditures out of earnings 
and charged off on account of depreciation. 

Mr. SHARP. I have forgotten what the gentleman stated 
a while ago as to the date when this company was organized. 

Mr. WEEKS. In 1899. 

Mr. SHARP. About 12 years ago? 

Mr. WEEKS. In April, 1899. 

Mr. SHARP. And what was the original investment? 

Mr. WEEKS. The original capitalization was $20,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock and $29,000,000 common stock, and I have stated 
that it was estimated that the real estate, fixtures, and so forth, 
were worth $25,000,000, and that at the end of the first year, 
which is my only way of determining the figures, the entire 
quick assets exceeded the current Habilities by $10,700,000, in 
round numbers. 

Mr. SHARP. They have now about $40,000,000 issued against 
that of preferred stock. 

Mr. WEEKS. They have $40,000,000 of preferred stock. 

Mr. SHARP. And the original investment was $25,000,000. 

Mr. WEEKS. The original value of the plant was $25,000,000, 
taking the estimates made at the time. 

Mr. SHARP. What was the amount of stock issued? 

Mr. WEEKS. The amount issued, of common and pre- 
ferred, was $49,000,000, or $20,000,000 preferred and $29,000,000 
common, 

Mr. SHARP. Do you know, as a matter of fact, how much 
they paid for these plants? 

Mr. WEEKS. They paid for them very largely in stock. 
Some of the stock was issued to the public to get working 
capital, but the plants were paid for largely in stock. 

Mr. SHARP. You have no means of knowing the value of 
those plants at that time? 

Mr. WEEKS. Auditors were put on those plants, as is usual 
and customary in such matters, and the auditors made their 
estimates of the value of the plants, and the assembled esti- 
mates of the value of all these plants was, I understand, about 
$25,000,000. Its value depends on whether a plant is in opera- 
tion or idle. The machinery in an idle plant may be of value, 
because it may be removed, but an idle plant itself is of very 
little value. It depends on whether it is being conducted in 
such a way as to produce a profitable business or not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much stock was issued against 
the $25,000,000 of assets? 

Mr. WEEKS. The amount of stock issued against the $10,- 
500,000 of quick assets, and the $25,000,000 real estate and ma- 
chinery was $20,000,000 preferred stock and $29,000,000 common 
stock, on which no dividends have ever been paid. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is about 30 per cent in excess of 
the actual investment. 

Mr. WEEKS. If you assume that the preferred stock was 
worth par that would leave a value of $15,000,000 against 
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$29,000,000 of common stock, which would have made the com- 
mon stock worth about 50 cents on the dollar. It has never 
sold at 50 cents on the dollar, and has never paid a dividend. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Were these widows and orphans who 
have invested in this common stock among the persons you haye 
spoken of? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know of any widow or orphan who 
has invested in the common stock. I do not think there are 
any women and children who have done so. It is not the prac- 
tice in New England for women and children to invest in : 
dividend-paying and speculative stocks. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Was any of that common stock issued 
as a bonus with the preferred. 

Mr. WEEKS. The stock was all issued at the same time. I 
have not the circulars before me; but I assume—and I think I 
am correct in assuming—that a statement was made of the 
value of the quick assets of the company, of the real esta 
of the good will, and of the other items that go to make 
up a manufatcuring business, and the aggregate issue 
$49,000,000. 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. I will! yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLINE. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has 
now the figures showing the present surplus? 

Mr. WEEKS. The surplus is about $31,000,000. 

Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. I will yield to the gentleman from Rhode 
Tsiand. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I want to know who holds this com- 
mon stock. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am sorry that I have not a stockholders’ 
list. There are in all 12,500 stockholders. 

Mr. OSHAUNESSY. What is the amount of commen stoc! 
outstanding? 

Mr. WEEKS. Twenty million dollars. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. And the gentleman does not know who 
owns it? 

Mr. WEEKS. No. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. The gentleman says that no women 
or children own it. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know of any women or children that 
own any. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Then the male adults must own it, 
and they are more foolish than the women and chi 
{Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WEEKS. I have no doubt that it is owned by 
adults. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Then those male adults have ¢ 
ehances on $20,000,000, and they are loaded cown with $2) 
000,000 worth of stock that will never pay a dividend. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know whether it will or not, snl I 
do not know that they are loaded down. 

Now, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Francis} had another 
comment to make about this company which I wish to read 
He said: 

But this is not all. Here are men and women who have « 
their lifeblood, muscle, bone, and sinew into a particular ki 
work, and by their diligence and skill have made these mills a su 
They are told that their wages hereafter will be a certain redu 
or they can turn out so much more piecework than tormerly for 
day’s work. They remonstrate and threaten to quit their emplo 
and to go to another plant. But there is no other works; they 
long to the same octopus. 

These laborers’ lives and energies have been trained in this 
they can do nothing else. They have the alternative to be turned 
on the commons or take just whatever this trust employer may « 
to offer, and so they make dividends again. 

Truly, a commercial despotism has been and is sapping the iif 
the people. These trusts have become partners with our Gover 
and have written the tariff schedules for the past 25 years in | 
own interest and in the interests of monopoly. Schedule K was vy 
ten in the interest of the American Woolen Co. 

I think I have pointed out that it is not an octopus. 

If that statement is true, it is an extremely sericus charge. 
I would like to point out to the committee wherein I do | 
think the facts justify that statement. 

The increase in wages paid by all woolen manufacturers in 
1907 over the average for a period from 1890 to 1899 was 31.9 
per cent. At the same time the decrease in average hours had 
been 2 per cent. From the preliminary report issued last 
April by the Census Bureau relating to woolens and worsied 
goods I obtained these figures: 

In 1899 the per capita wage paid employees in the United 
States engaged in this industry was $386. In 1904 it was $420 
and in 1909 it was $471. In other words, since the organiz:- 
tion of the American Woolen Co., and up to 1909, the increase 
in wages has been 22 per cent. 

Now, the Census Bureau for 1905 gives the amount of wages 
paid in the United States in this industry at $79,000,000, paid 
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to 185,592 employees, or $425 each. I think I am the last per- 
son, Mr. Chairman, in this House to make any comparison be- 
tween sections of the country for the purpose of sectionalism, 
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put I can not refrain, under these circumstances, when the | 


American Woolen Co. is located in New England, except one 
factory, which is in New York, to make a comparison with 
other parts of the country, because these attacks are made 
against the American Woolen Co. Now, for the United States 
in 1905 the average wage 

Mr. FRANCIS. Is that rate of wages based on piecework or 
on daywork? 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, very largely on week work. 

Mr. FRANCIS. How largely? 





Mr. WEEKS. In Massachusetts, entirely so, as far as I 
know. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Has not that company put its employees on 
piecework? 


Mr. WEEKS. As far as I know, in Massachusetts it is en- 
tirely on week work, and the pay roll has to be paid at the end 
of every week. I do not know of any case where piecework is 
employed, though I may be mistaken in this statement. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Does the gentleman know that it is not? 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, I can not say definitely that there is no 
piecework done. For the United States, the average wage in 
1905 was $425. For Massachusetts, the average wage in 1905 was 
$441. In that State are located nearly one-half of the American 
Woolen Co.’s plants. For the State of Ohio, the gentleman’s 
own State, the average wage in woolen manufactures that 
year was $354, or, in other words, we were paying $87 per 
capita more in the State of Massachusetts—very largely by this 
American Woolen Manufacturing Co.—than was paid to em- 
ployees in the woolen and worsted mills in the State of Ohio. 
I want now to go on and give some other figures. In 1905, in 
the Southern States—and I want to say that this is a small 
industry in the Southern States and in many of the Western 
States—the average wage was $292; in the Western States, 
$384; in the Middle States, $416. 
where all but one of the mills of the American Woolen Co. 
are located, it was $441, or some $150 more than in the South- 
ern States, at least $50 more than in the Western States, and 
$25 per capita more than was paid in the Middle States of 
this country. I do not make these comparisons for any other 
purpose than to show that this industry, which is located in 
New England, has not been paying, comparatively at least, 
restricted or unfair wages to its employees. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. As far as the tariff laws may affect this industry, 
they affect it in all sections of the country alike. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. And therefore wages in the same employment 
are not uniform, although the tariff is uniform. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to explain to the gentleman that the 
wage scale paid is largely dependent, or to a considerable ex- 
tent, on the size of the industry. You will find that in every 
community where there is a very large industry the wage scale 
is always higher than it is in a place where there is one mill 
or a small industry. That means there is more competition, 
and it means, furthermore, that a person brought up in definite 
employment is always in demand. They go sometimes from 
one mill to another, but anyone who has been well trained in 
any industrial employment always has a market for his or her 
labor; and that is frequently the reason why wages are higher 
in the larger centers. 

Mr, SIMS. Does it not further show that those who employ 
labor always get it at the lowest price it can be had at the 
particular place where it is employed? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to specifically 
deny that. That is one of the elements that enters into all of 
these matters. The American Woolen Co.’s average wage for 
an average of 52 weeks in the year 1909 was at the rate of 
$539.76 per capita, or $10.38 per week. I want to call attention 
to the fact that this includes all classes of employees—men, 
women, and children. 


an COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Right on that point, can the gentle- 


man inform the committee about what per cent of those em- 
Ployees are women and what per cent men? 

Mr. WEEKS. I can and I will do that now. Those were 
the next figures I was coming to. In 1905, in the whole coun- 
try, there were 94,841 men employed in the woolen and worsted 
industry, or 52 plus per cent of the whole. In the whole coun- 
try there were 72,222 women, or 41 plus per cent of the whole. 


In the New England States, | 
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In the whole country there were 12,913 children—and that 
means under 16 years of age—or 7 plus per cent of the whole. 
| I want to emphasize the fact that the American Woolen Co. 
is located largely in the New England States, and let me show 
what that demonstrates as to that point. The men employed 
in the New England States were 55,704, or 57 plus per cent of 
the whole, 5 per cent more than the country’s average. The 
women employed were 36,929, or 37 plus per cent, or 4 per cent 


less than the average for the country. The children employed 
in the New England States were 5 per cent of the whole, or 2 
per cent less than the average for the country; and I 
figures here, which I will not take time to read, showing 
number of men employed in the different States, as well as the 
number of women and children. I do, however, want to read 
this statement which applies to the State represented by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Francis], because I think it is very 
pertinent, these charges having come from him. 

In 1905 there were employed in worsted and woolen mills in 
Ohio 1,823 persons. Of these 55S were men, being 31 per cent of 
the whole; 994 were women, or 54.5 of the whole; 271 
children under 16 years of age, or 14.8 of the whole. 
words, the number of men—— 

Mr. FRANCIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. Ina moment. In other words, the number of 
men employed in the Ohio factories were 21 per cent less than 
the average of the country; the number of women was 153 per 
cent more than the average for the country; and the number of 
children employed was 7.8 per cent more than the average for 
the country. 


have 


thea 


were 
In other 


Mr. FRANCIS. I am not undertaking to defend that situa- 
tion; but does not that account for the higher wage the gentle- 
man speaks of in New England, that you employe more men, 


more skilled labor? 


Mr. WEEKS. Let me say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
his own State in that respect makes the worst showing of a1 
State in the Union which I have investig a 

Mr. FRANCIS. Is it not a fact our State is not a w 
manufacturing State at all 

Mr. WEEKS. It is not a large producer, but you manuf ure 
10 times as many wool goods as many of the States which make 
a much better showing. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The New England mills sucecessfi compete 
with these other mills where they have cheaper labor, do not 
they? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; because they i tier s y ls, 
probably. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Is that because you get a higher duty on the 
fine fabrics you put out, while we people of the South make the 
coarse fabrics on which there is a less dut 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think so. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am speaking of the same fabric 

Mr. WEEKS. I understand. Mr. Chairman, one other poi 
I wish to touch on, and that is the question of wool itself. It 
has been stated here several times that the price of we ! 
heen depressed by the American Woolen Co. or by comb 
The price of wool does vary with cenditions of the trade. and 
for other reasons, as has been stated here this afternoon lhe 
by the questions and, I hope, by the answers which I have tried 
to give. But the fact is the price of wool in this country 
gradually increased during the last 10 years. The increased 
number of pounds produced has been 7 per cent and the in 
ereased value has been something like 40 per cent in that time. 
The increase has been almost steady from year to year up to 
last year. I do not think that will probably be true this ye 
but the fact is, we are not increasing our wool output; ire 
about holding our own, as shown by the following table: 

| Total value of wool clip of United States, including both fit — 
pulled wool, based on scour: alue in Boaton 
Years Ded ind Total 
Pounds 

Di da ieddncdbenecdcateddadanscenetacoesenes 302, 502,328 | $51,164,709 
ND i te ae an aa en daanidmuninealen 316,341,032 | 60,679,127 
Ms 6.4 cht dubsonsaqacauseceecpeucescesecere 287,450,000 | 58,7 ; 
Ps bh cswcwddeteedonedeacecas SESteceeasecérencess 201, 783, 032 64, 940, 959 
Bis nenstaedtar cogescansaneenenscenecees 295, 488, 438 1). 415,514 

a os ba saben 298,915,130 | 79,72 
TLE RE aR es aa ae ae eee See 208,294,750 | 78,263, 165 
th chat hdeddeedtbetnochannqosncsntessocesoeoede ‘i 311, 138, 321 61, 694,616 
 & 2 Eee aes 328,110,749 | 88 $29,746 
Bh décredbedcdsaccccceducaccseneccsosevcosses 321, 362, 750 72, 489, $38 





And the world is not increasing its output very much. I 
want to call the attention of the committee to this one fact, 
that the wool industry and the sheep-raising industry in this 
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country is, in my judgment, at the parting of the ways. We 
have got to decide, as Representatives, whether it is wise for 
us to abandon this industry or whether we are going to main- 
tain a sufficient duty to protect and preserve it. There are 
some two or three hundred million dollars invested in it, em- 
ploying’a great many thousand men; the manufacturing in- 
dustry itself employs nearly 200,000 people; there are tens of 
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per cent—were segregated from the other profit, it would bring 
the net profit for 10 years of the American Woolen Co. as 4 
manufacturing business down to about 7 per cent, the amount 
paid on its preferred stock, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Practically there was $25,000,000 when the 
company started? 


Mr. WEEKS. That was the value of real estate, fixtures, 


thousands of stockholders, as I have indicated, with their | and so forth, and $10,000,000 quick assets. 


money invested in this industry, and we want to have a care 
whether we are going to deliberately abandon the industry and 
let it go, or whether we are going to maintain it by protecting 
it; and, as I say, we are at the parting of the ways. My judg- 
ment is that the wool industry is going down if we do not im- 
pose a higher rate of duty than carried in this bill. Now, if it 
goes down, my judgment also is that the American manufac- 
turer in the end will not get any lower prices for the wool 
which he must buy than he is getting to-day. The wool will be 
raised abroad—what can be. The total output of the world 
has net increased very much and probably will not, so the 
price of wool will gradually increase anyway for a term of 
years, but it will increase faster if we abandon the industry in 
this country, in which case I have no doubt the foreigner will 
do what he always does, increase his price, putting in his own 
pocket what he is now paying into our revenues. 

Mr. SHARP. 
agree with the gentleman fully in his observations, and do not 


| 
| 
| 


Will the gentleman permit an interruption? I | 


challenge them, and he voices my sentiment in regard to raw | 


wool. 
cident with the decline in raw material, which in the last 10 
years amounted to 40 per cent, from 31 or 32 cents to 22-.or 23 


cents, whether there has been a corresponding decline in the | 


price of the manufactured goods by the manufacturer, who 
generally lives in the East? 

Mr. WEEKS. I can not answer that definitely, but will go 
into the question of profits. 

The American Woolen Co., after making the charges off 


I wish to ask this question, and that is, whether coin- | 


Mr. SHERLEY. Since then there have been $20,000,000 put 
in by the sale of the preferred stock? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That makes $55,000,000. According to the 
gentleman's statement there is $31,000,000 of surplus and there 
has been over $20,000,000 in dividends. When the gentleman 
charges surplus and dividends together he has an amount 
equal to the amount invested in the company. 

Mr. WEEKS. If the gentleman from Kentucky will have 
patience and will look at my figures, he will see that I have 
not made such a statement and that he is entirely mistaken in 
coming to that conclusion. I have assumed, by making suitable 
charges off, suitable additions to the plant, and I have shown 
the amount of money spent on the plant 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is not wasted money that goes on that 
plant. 

Mr. WEEKS. And taking into consideration the dividends 
paid and the additional surplus the company has acquired, in- 
eluding the profits made from selling, that it has made 8} per 
cent annually on an average on its preferred stock and paid 7. 
The dividends should not be considered in making up a stnate- 





| ment at this time, because they represent interest on the capital. 


which I have described, after adding the additional capital | 


which has been taken in during the life of that company, has 
made, I believe, a net earning of between 83 and 9 per cent on 
its preferred stock outstanding. I am not an expert book- 
keeper, but I have spent a good deal of time in going over the 
figures of the company, and it is my judgment that the net 
earnings of that company have been equal to a 7 per cent divi- 
dend on preferred stock, which has been paid, and about 13 to 
2 per cent in addition to that. I think the American Woolen 
Co. has been more prosperous than most other woolen indus- 


tries in this country—at least, more profitable than they have | 


averaged. The woolen business is intensely competitive. 
output of the American Woolen Co. has averaged over 
$40,000,000 in the past 10 years. This year it will be very 
much less than that, although they have added to their plant 
within the last 2 years the finest mill in the world. They are 
not now working more than two-thirds time. 
exceedingly slack; and when it is so, then the price of wool 
must be low. 

Mr. SHARP. That does not quite answer my question. I 
wish to know whether the price of manufactured goods has de- 
clined along with the price of raw wool? 

Mr. WHEKS. I think, relatively, but I have not the figures 
at hand. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The increase in capital stock, or the money 
received for that capital stock, goes into buildings and im- 
provements and capital of the company? 

Mr. WEEKS. I pointed out as well as I could that the 
$20,000,000 additional capital was paid for at par, so that 
$20,000,000 went into the business of the company. Whether 
that particular money, or some part of it, went into a building, 
or additional working capital, which is necessary, as the busi- 
ness has increased, I do not know, but the net quick assets are 
greater now than they ever have been. 


The 


Mr. SHERLEY. It is very important whether the $20,000,000 | 


went in the capital account or not. 

Mr. WEEKS. I pointed out all the suitable charges off on 
account of real estate, losses, and other matters. But I am 
glad the gentleman has spoken of that, because it reminds me 
of another thing to which I should have referred. The Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. sells its own output. The commission which 
the ordinary manufacturer—especially the small manufac- 
turer—pays for selling his goods is 5 or 6 per cent, including 
the charge the commission merchant makes for guaranteeing 
the manufacturer against loss. It is probably 6 per cent. On 
the output of the American Woolen Co. that would be $2,400,000 
a year. But they sell their own goods. The expense of selling 
the goods is included in their general statements. If the net 
profit on that business—and I think it ought, at least, to be 2 


The industry is | 





Mr. SHERLEY. The figures will speak for themselves as to 
the gentleman’s conclusion and mine. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. FRANCIS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sisson). Will the gentleman from 
Massachusetts yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. FRANCIS. How much money has this company bor 
rowed during this time? 

Mr. WEEKS. Whatever money the company has borrowed 
has been repaid, with the exception that at the end of the last 
current year the current liabilities of the company were sonie- 
thing like $5,000,000 and the current assets of the company were 
something like $36,000,000, leaving a net balance of $31,000,000. 

Mr. FRANCIS. I will ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 
that they have just issued in the last year $3,500,000 of 44 per 
cent equipment notes? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not any such information, and I think 
the gentleman is mistaken. 

. Mr. FRANCIS. I had this from Hibbs & Co., one of the au- 
thorities on that subject. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have been over the statements of the coi- 
pany, and the only securities issued have been the preferred 
stock, and the last issue was in 1909. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Anyhow, the gentleman has not got that in- 
formation? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not the information, and I do not think 
that is correct. I took my figures from the Bureau of Statistics, 
the reports of the Census Bureau, and the annual statements of 
the company. I do not know anything about Mr. Hibbs’s 
figures. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested that the product of 
the American Woolen Co, is a cheap product; that the people 
of this country were being obliged to buy a cheap article from 
which their clothes were made. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana? 
| Mr. WEEKS. I do. 
| Mr. CLINE. I want to beg the gentieman’s pardon for inter- 
| rupting him, and to thank him for the time he has yielded to 
ime. I wanted to ask him a question before he got away from 
| the question he is discussing. It is very evident from the 
| statement made by the gentleman from Massachusetts that this 
' corporation inside of 10 years has trebled, if not quadrupled, 
| its assets. 

Mr. WEEKS. Its quick assets? 

Mr. CLINE. Not its entire assets. ‘ 

Mr. WEEKS. Not at all. Its quick assets, and when I say. 
“its quick assets” I include the cash, inventories at eost, and 
bills receivable on one side of the ledger, and current liabilities, 
such as bills payable and current bills payable from month to 
month, on the other, and that it has increased the net amount 
of these two items by $20,000,000. 








1911. 





Mr. CLINE. Does not the gentleman think it is f 


airly de 
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ducible from the facts stated here that this corporation has | 


mm abnormally undue influence in the field of trade; that it 
paid an § per cent dividend 
Mr. WEEKS. A 7 per cent dividend—— 
Mr. CLINE. A 7 per cent dividend on this large amount of 
stock 


Mr. WEEKS. 








Preferred stock 
Mr. CLINE. And earned a surplus of $31,000,000? 
Mr. WEEKS. It has not earned that surplus, 

ready stated that $20,000,000 in cash had been paid in. 

repeatedly stated that. 

Mr. CLINE. I am making this statement partially from the 
speech delivered by the gentleman's colleague [Mr. Murpocxk]. 

Mr. WEEKS. I regret very much that Mr. Murpock is not 
here to-day. I notified him that I was going to criticize his 
statement, but I do not like to criticize the statements of a 
colleague when he is away, and therefore I have 
from doing so. But I am frank to say that I think the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] has been imposed upon in 
the figures which he submitted to the House the other day. 
most particulars they were very far from the facts. 

Mr. CLINE. 
tleman from Massachusetts very much on this question, and I 
wanted his candid opinion on the question as to whether the 
company did not have an undue advantage in the market. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think so. And I want to say to the 
gentleman that when money loaned on anything like real-estate 
security commands interest rates of 5 and 6 per cent the man 
who is putting his money into an industrial business which is 
paying only 7 
business, is taking large chances in the investment of his money. 

Mr. CLINE. 
time. 

Mr. WEEKS. The company has done well; and I will say to 
the gentleman that the company has done better than the 
average woolen and worsted business. 

Mr. CLINE. Is not the stock of the company above par now? 

Mr. WEEKS. No; it is selling at about 92. 
that the company had outstanding to-day were sold at the 
market price, the net amount would be about $42,000,000. 

Mr. CLINE. You are taking into consideration the common 
stock. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am taking into consideration the market 
price of the common stock and the market price of the pre- 
ferred stock, which, taken together, would aggregate about 
$42,000,000. 

Mr. CLINE. But you say the parties who hold the common 
stock never parted with any consideration for it? 

Mr. WEEKS. I did not say that. I am talking about the 
market value. 

One more false impression which I wish to remove, though 
I apologize for taking so much time—that the quality of goods 





I have 


manufactured by worsted and woolen manufacturers in this | 
country has not depreciated, but has been constantly increas- | 


ing. I get this information from the preliminary statement 


7 per cent, with all the risks that go with that | us obtain all the available information. 


I have al- | 


| Stam 


refrained | 


In | 


I will say that I value the opinion of the gen- | 


| world are those people who fool 


The company has been making good all this | 


If all the stock | 


made by the Bureau of the Census, and published on April 4, | 


1911. This statement shows that there have been some inter- 
esting and important changes in the character of materia!s 
used during the past decade. The quantity of wool consumed 
by worsted and woolen manufacturers, in condition purchased, 
increased from 330,179,000 pounds to 474,751,000 pounds, or 44 
per cent. Reckoned on a scoured-wool basis, the increase was 
50 per cent. 

The quantity of raw cotton consumed decreased from 


40,245,000 pounds to 20,055,000 pounds, or 50 per cent, while | 
35,343,000 | 


the amount of cotton yarn purchased increased from 
pounds to 39,169,000 pounds, or 11 per cent. The net result 
is a decided decrease in the amount of cotton used as a mate 
rial by woolen manufacturers. 

The figures also show a marked decrease in the use of 
shoddy. The quantity purchased decreased 35 per cent, and 
the amount manufactured in woolen mills for use therein fell 
off 10 per cent. In 1899 the total amount of shoddy consumed 
by woolen and worsted manufacturers was 68,663,000 pounds. 
In 1909 it was only 53,621,000 pounds. 

In other words, the amount of wool that has gone into the 
cloth worn by the people in this country in the past decade has 
increased 50 per cent at the expense of cotton and shoddy, 
which have been displaced by the wool. 

Now, just one more point. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the gentleman see any argument in that 
last statement on shoddy for the present bill, which reduces the 
duty from a prohibitive duty to one of 20 per cent? 


| 





ming in me to criticize 
the committee at this time. 

Mr. FRANCIS. There should be no objection to it if it 
eminently fair, as the gentleman has stated 

Mr. WEEKS. Personally I do not care whether it is inves 
gated or not. If it is doing anything that is not right, I hoy 
it will be investigated ; but before an investigation is undertaken 
a sufficient reason should be given for so doing. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I now yield one hour t 

| the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLprrerp] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, as a preliminary to what I 
shail say cn the pending bill at this time, I desire to relate |} 
some of the important things which this Democratic House | 
done up to the present time in behalf of the American people. The 
Sixty-second Congress was convened in extraordinary s 
by call of the President, on the 4th day of last April, 
little more than two months ago, and I might add, we, a ID 

| cratic House, were called together by a Republican Presid 
for the purpose of doing that which a Republican Cong 

failed to do. The first thing we did was to cut down t 
ining expenses of this House some $180,000 annually, 4 
strating that we were sincere when we said we believed 
economical administration of the Government’s affairs ri 
we passed the bill known as the Canadian reciprocit 

The Democrats of this House supported that bill, 
cause it is as good an agreement as the Democrats des 1, 
not because it is a perfect agreement, but because of th: 
that the Democratic Party believes in a reduction of 
duties in the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, and this agreement 
duces the tariff tax on every item it touches in that law, so f 
as importations from Canada are concerned. The Demorc 
also voted for this agreement because we believed, as \ 
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Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly the amount of shoddy 










ing used has been falling off; but if you reduce the duty I 
should think it would increase the importati f shoddy, and 
that we would get that much more shoddy in our clothing 

The amount of wool used per capita, including both do 
and foreign wool during the year 1910, in t 
6.95 pounds, including the wool in imported f 

Helmuth Schwartze & Co., of London, in th 
report, say that the per capita consumption of 


and America together in 1910 was 4.99 pounds. 
we used in this country 1.96 pounds per capita mor 
the rest of the world did. Of . I 
es, we must have used materially more, because our f 
‘luded in the world figures, a tated by the au ] 
Just one word more. I have taken the time to prepare t! 


course, under 


are in 


e < 


figures, because it seemed to me that the gentleman from O 
[Mr. Francis] and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. M1 
pocK] and other men who hate spoken on this subject ha 
had figures submitted to them which have not correctly 

the facts, which have imposed on them, and which, thro 


them, have imposed on the knowledge which this House sh: 
have. Z 

I do not know exactly what ought to be done about this ¥ 
and worsted and wool schedule. I hope I will have some in 
formation on which I can base an opinion some time, but | 
want information, and before any change is made, I want to 
know why it is made. Of all the 


plause on the 


fools, the biggest 


[Ap 


fools in 
themselves. 
Republican side. ] 


Before taking action in such an important matter as this let 
It may not even then 


be complete, but we can certainly take the time to investigat: 
it, cast out that which is false, and base our acts on what 1 
mains. The Congress of the United States, responsible a 

is for the most far-reaching and important legislation, can not 
afford to proceed in any other way. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEEKS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Under the facts which the gentleman | 
given us, does he claim that the American Woolen Co. should 
not be investigated? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not make any claim whatever about that. 


I have nothing to do with it. The Committee on Rules has that 
matter in hand, and it would be unbecomi j 


often expressed by distinguished Republicans upon that 

of the aisle, that the passage of that bill would serve as the « 
tering wedge for the destruction of the protective-tariff 

in this country. We believe, and have been preaching fo 
great many years, that when the Republican Party wrote into 
the tariff laws such provisions as a duty of 15 cents per bu 

on corn, 15 cents per bushel on oats, 25 cents per bushel « 
wheat, and other like duties on farm products, and telling tlh: 
farmers that it was for the purpose of protecting them again 
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foreign competition, that you were deliberately misleading the 
farmers of the country, for the reason that our country is not 
an importing country with regard to those products, but, on 
the contrary, we are an exporting country in such products and 





our surplus in these commodities is fixed by the foreign price. | 


Hence, we say that you have been fooling the farmers on this 
proposition and they will find it out when this 
agreement with Canada goes into effect. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to see absolute free trade with 


Canada, and I think we shall see this brought about within | 
the next two years, when the Democratic Party comes into | 
[Applause on the Democratic | 


full control of the Government. 

side. ] ; 
The Democratic Party in its last national platform declared 

for publicity before the election of campaign contributions. We 


believe that the people are entitled to know before they cast | fo. many years last past the rate on imported wool has been moce 
| than double that imposed on other products of the pasture, field, i 
| farm. 


their votes what persons and what interests are financing the 
campaigns of candidates for the Presidency and for Congress. 


If the directors in the Steel Trust, the Oil Trust, the Woolen | 


Manufacturers Trust, or the great railway and other transporta- 
tion magnates contribute to the campaign fund of a candidate, 


we believe the people ought to be advised of the fact before they | 


east their votes, and let them judge for themselves as to 
whether the candidates who receive such contributions will be 


true to the people, or whether they will carry out the will of | 


the interests which put up the campaign funds for their election. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


viding for publicity before the election of campaign contribu- 
tions. Our party in convention at Denver in 1908 declared that 
United States Senators should be elected by the direct vote of 
the people, while the Republican convention at Chicago voted 
down this proposition. The Democratic Party believes, as it 
said in that platform, that this reform is the gateway to other 
reforms. The Democratic Party believes that the United 
States Senate and the Senators will be more willing and more 
ready to carry out the will of the people when they are elected 
directly by the people than when they are elected by the State 
legislatures. Hence this Democratic House passed a_ resolu- 
tion submitting an amendment to the Constitution providing 
for the election of United States Senators by a direct vote of 
the people. The Democratic Party believes in bringing the 
Government just as close as possible to the people, and the 
Republican Party believes in taking the Government just as 
far away from the people as is possible. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

The Democratic Party believes in and trusts the people, while 
the Republican Party believes in the special interests and dis- 
trusts the people. However, there is one ray of hope for the 
Republican Party, and that is, that the time has partially come 
when a cross between a standpat Republican and the special in- 
terests often, but not always, produces an insurgent Republican. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 


We have also carried out another platform ‘pledge of our 


party, by passing a resolutién admitting the Territories of New | 


Mexico and Arizona to the sisterhood of States. 

Then, we have p2ssed the bill known as the farmers’ free-list 
bill, which, while the Government loses about $8,000,000 in 
annual revenue, yet the farmers will be saved about $200,000,000 
in tariff taxes, which under the Payne-Aldrich tariff law goes 


into the pockets of the manufacturers of the articles we have | on the Mills bill we find this language regarding free wool : 


placed on the free list in the farmers’ free-list bill. 
The following are a few of the articles used by the farmers 


which are placed on the list free of duty: Plows. tooth and disk | 
harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and 
planters, mowers, horse rakes, cultivators, threshing machines and | 


cotton gins, farm wagons and farm carts, and all other agricul- 
tural implements; cotton bagging and cotton ties; boots, shoes, 


shingles, and fence posts, sewing machines and all parts thereof, 
and salt, that prime necessity which all of the people are obliged 
to use. 

Mr, Chairman, the Democratic Party has taken another step 
in behalf of the masses of the people in the presentation of this 
bill which is now before the House. The wool schedule is the 
one schedule which the President admitted that the Republican 
Party covld not revise downward, owing to the great influence 
the woolgrowers and the wool manufacturers had with the 
Republican Party in 1909, when the Payne-Aldrich bill was writ- 
ten. The Payne-Aldrich law carries an average rate on wool 
and woolens of more than 90 per cent, while the present bill, 
framed by the Democrats of this House, has reduced the duty 
to an average of 423 per cent. While personally I would have 
preferred to have seen written in this bill wool free of duty, 
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| cratic 
reciprocity | 





| fourths of the actual cost of production ; 
Hence this House, in | 
obedience to the pledge made to the people, passed a bill pro- | 


| tempt to make woolgrowing 
| has not been successful, while the tax bas been a great national 
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yet it is a good bill and one which every Democrat ought {5 
support, and, in fact, every Republican who desires better anq 
cheaper woolen clothing for the 90,000,000 Americans shou!q 
also support it. As I said, I am in favor of free wool, for the 
reason that, in my judgment, it has been the policy of the De: 
arty for a great many years, and for the further a) J 
more convincing reason that it is right. [Applause on the Denyo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, let us examine the record and ascertain, if , 
can, what the policy of the Democratic Party has been on : 
wool question. In his majority report on the Democ: 
tariff bill of 1886, Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, speaking for ; 
Democratic majority of the House, made the following st. 
ment concerning wool: 

When, at the beginning, a revenue was found necessary to our ; 


tional existence, wool, with everything imported, was taxed. | 
then until now some qualities of wool have paid some rate of ¢ 


These other lower tax-protected products have outrun or } 
far in advance of the wondrous growth of our population. Woo!, 
tected double as much, has fallen further behind. Wool finds 
market at home and its price is increased by a tax, part of tl 

den of which must be borne by the grower of other farm produ 
whose surplus in foreign markets fixes his price at home, and to 
increase of which his woolgrowing neighbor contributes nothing. 


| price of wool has been downward for many years; it declined when t 


tax was highest and the protection greatest. From the statement 
the Ohio and other woolgrowers’ associations (see 8S. Ex. Doe. 72 
pp. 224-227) it appears that the market price of wool is not th 
hat with the existing | 
tective rate of 10 cents on the pound the price is still 10 cents |. 
the price at which it can be profitably grown in the great woolgrow 
States of Ohio and Pennsylvania. It appears, therefore, that th 
rofitable by the use of the taxing power 
drance to 


the woolen manufacturing industry, as well as a most 


| grievous burden upon all buyers of woolen clothing. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Mills, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House in the Fiftieth Congress, in the year 1888, used this 
language in reporting the Mills bill to the House: 

We say to the manufacturer we have put wool on the free list to 


|} enable him to obtain foreign wools cheaper, make his goods chea; 
| and send them into foreign markets and successfully compete with | 


foreign manufacturer. We say to the laborer in the factory we hav 
put wool on the free list that it may be imported and he n 
be employed to make the goods that are now made by foreign |: 
and imported into the United States. We say to the consumer w: 
have put wool on the free list that he may have woolen goods ches; 
We say to the domestic woolgrower we have put wool on the free 

to enable the manufacturer to import foreign wool to mix with his 
thus enlarge his market and quicken the demand for the consumption o! 
home wool, while it lightens the burden of the taxpayer. 

The duty on wool now prevents nearly all the better classes of wool 
from coming into the country; the domestic product can supply « 
about one-half of the amount required for home consumption. | 
statisticians of the Agricultural Department put the domestic | t 
for the year 1887 at 265,000,000 pounds. Others place it higher, t 
hone at more than half the annual consumption of our people. It 


prod 


| quires about 600,000,000 pounds of wool and other fibers manufact 


with it, which are now paying duty, to supply the annual demand 
home consumption. Why, then, should we keep out by high duties 
foreign wools so necessary to the clothing of the people? 
growers’ Association asks us to put on a duty high enough to pr 
the importation of all wools. he Wool Manufacturers’ Associ:! 
asks us to put on a duty high enough to keep out all manufacti 
wool. If Congress grants this joint request, what are the people t 
for woolen clothing? Are the people to be compelled by Congix 
wear cotton goods in the winter or go without to give bounties to \ 


The \V 


| growers and wool manufacturers? 


{Applause on the Democratic side.] 
In the views of the minority of the Senate Finance Commi: 


The minority are firmly convinced that besides the incalcula\|: 
vantage to the whole country which would result from the placings 
wool on the free list it is easily demonstrable that no class 
suffer, but that each will reap his share of the benefit. With a 
sumption of 600,000,000 pounds of raw wool in 1887 and a popula 
of 60,000,000, the average per capita consumption is easily reckon 
10 pounds, or 50 pounds to the average family of 5 persons, and | 
northern farmer, constantly exposed to the rigors of our winters, « 


harness, saddles, and saddlery ; all kinds of fence wire, lumber, | *™™es Something more than the average. 


It requires from 3 to 4 pounds of raw wool to make a pound of c! 
so that from 12 to 16 pounds of woolen clothing for the family wi! 
seen to be a low average. This is now taxed from 55 to nearly %) 
cent. The manufacturer is not benefited, because his finished pro! 
comes into competition with the foreign product made not onl) 
untaxed wool but from cheaper wool. 

It is reckoned that 34 pounds make a pound of cloth, and when | 
manufacturer pays’ 10 cents per pound duty he is supposed to be « 
pensated therefor by the specific duty of 35 cents per pound on 
woolen goods. Now, this is on the assumption that 3 pounds of | 
wool make 1 of scoured wool—that is, that the wool shrinks in | 
cleaning not above 668% per cent. e 

But many South American and other wools contain more than t 
proportion of foreign matter, running as high as 75 and 80 per « 
This wool our manufacturer can not buy, because his tax on the ¢!0' 
would then run from 45 to 60 cents per pound, and his compensat:' 
duty is only 35 cents. Therefore, for these wools the foreign dea! 
finds no American competitor in the market, and buys them at | 
own price, and these cheaper wools, untaxed and manufactured abroad, 
compete here with unfair advantage with our own heavily handicapp<¢ 
woolens, and successfully, too. 
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Now, if the tax be taken off wools, our manufacturers at once be- 
eome bidders for this wool against the foreign manufacturer, and, as a 
certain consequence, the price will rise, and this operates doubly 
against the foreign manufacture?. He buys his wools dearer and meets 
untaxed in our markets corresponding grades. 

We will import more wools, of course, and in no other way can our 
great factories prosper, because their capacity is beyond our own wool 
production. When the factories are turning out more product the em- 
ployees have steadier work and better wages, and, indirectly, of course, 
the whole country is benefited. 

Tnder the House bill the manufacturers, with free wool, secure even 
a higher competitive advantage over the foreign than under the pres- 
ent law or the substitute. The manufacturers will export woolen goods 
as we now export cotton and leather, and the demand for the wool 
will better the wool market and encourage increased production, while 
the average woolgrower himself will reap from cheapened clothing more 
benefits than he ever did from a tax on his product, which he must 
himself pay. 

The minority, therefore, dissenting from the report of the majority, 
commend to the Senate and the country the bill of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, No. 9051, as a measure for the reduction of taxes based 
alike upon justice and good policy. 

As the best exposition of the effect of bill H. R. 9051 upon taxation 
and revenue, the report of the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means st@bmitted with the bill to the House of Representatives is 
hereto appended, with our concurrence. 








IsHAM G. HARRIS. 


Z. B. VANcT. 
D. W. VoorHeeEs. 


Senator James B. Beck, another great Democrat, filed a sepa- 
rate report on the same bill, in which he says: 


The Democrats seek cautiously and prudently to reduce all taxation 
to the revenue standard, so as to take from the people nothing except 
for public uses and purposes and only such an amount as is needed to 
support an economically administered Government, at the same time 
taking care,that no injury is done to any domestic industry, even 
though unduly stimulated by protection, on whose success the employ- 
ment of any considerable portion of our people depends. They scek 
to aid our manufacturers by cheapening, wherever it is possible, the raw 


materials from which finished products are made, so that the markets | 


for them may be enlarged and extended to other countries, and steadier 
employment, which extended sales necessarily give, be furnished to 
these who produce them. 
obtain what they need of those products with a less expenditure of 
money they have earned in their various occupations than they can now. 

In his report dated March 1, 1892, revising the woolen sched- 
ule by placing wool upon the free list and reducing the duty on 
woolen manufactures to a revenue basis, Mr. Springer, of Ili- 
nois, after submitting facts borne out by Government statistics, 
among other things makes the following statement: 

In view of the many disadvantages and embarrassments * * * 
to which our domestic manufacturers of woolen goods are subjected by 
reason of the high duties on wool, and in view, also, of the fact that 
the imposition of such duties has neither benefited the woolgrowers, 


the wool manufacturers, nor the consumers of the country, Congress 
should not hesitate to repeal the unnecessary exactions. 


Further on in his report he uses this language: 


Woolen goods, or goods composed in whole or in part of wool, includ- 
ing carpets, are articles of universal consumption in this country. 
Their cost to consumers is very great. It is impossible to estimate 
accurately how much the people of this country expend on this account. 
Such goods are absolutely necessary to the health and comfort of the 


people, and they are entitled to supply their wants in this respect at | 
h 


e lowest possible cost. If the existing law, the McKinley law, im- 
posing an average tax of 91 per cent on such goods when imported, 
does not increase the price of domestic goods of like character, which 
do not pay any tax whatever, then the manufacturer receives no benefit 
from protective tariffs and should not object to their repeal. If 
domestic goods are increased in price by reason of duties imposed upon 
foreign goods of like character, the extent or amount of this increase 
is the measure of protection which domestic manufacturers receive. 


In the views of the minority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House in 1890, when the McKinley 
bill was written, I find the following language used: 


Camel's hair, a raw material extensively used in this country in the 
manufacture of certain kinds of goods, and which has been admitted 
free of duty for a great many years, is by this bill taken from the free 
list and subjected to a tax of 12 cents per pound, which is equivalent 
to 77 per cent ad valorem. During the last fiscal year we Imported 
free of duty 6,648,097 pounds of this material, which is absolutely nec- 
essary to enable some of our manufacturing establishments to carry on 
their business and su ply the goods they are now making for their cus- 
tomers; but if this bill passes and the same quantity is imported next 
year, it will cost the people $797,771.64 in addition to the value of the 
hair itself. * * * the bill, in fact, increases the rates of duty 
on all classes of wool imported into this country. These increases 
have been made principally upon the demand of a 
ters in the State of Ohio, and they will be defended by the majority 
upon the alleged ground that they are beneficial to the farmers of the 
country who keep sheep on their lands. 
of our least important agricultural products in point of actual value, 
and by comparison with others even in the State of Ohio. It does not 
amount to more than 3 per cent of the total value of farm products in 
that State, from which comes the most constant and urgent demand for 

igh rates of duties, and it is still less in other States. 


This statement of the views of the minority members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, which was presented with the 
majority report on the McKinley tariff bill, was signed by such 


distinguished Democrats as John G. Carlisle, Roger Q. Mills, | 


mene McMillin, Clifton R. Breckinridge, and Roswell P. 
Siower, 


_ Hon, William L. Wilson, of West Virginia, chairman of the | 
Committee on Ways and Means in the Democratic House of | 


1893, in submitting the report of the majority members of that 
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We seek thus to enable all of our people to | 





ew large flock mas- | 


The fact is, that wool is one | 





committee with regard to imposing and regulating 
duties upon articles imported into the United St 


following language in the matter of the woolen tarift 


Of the woolen tariff it may be truly said, as was said t woolen 
tariff of 1828, that it is the masterpiece of the ultra restrictionist 1d 
exhibits all the worst features of the system. Although the imports 
1892 show an average duty of 95.82 per cent in the woolen dul 
can not be said that woolen manufactu ! een t ting ji 
try in this country, or that the American igrower | 
remunerative prices for his woo! With free wool we ant 
benefits to consumers of woolen goods, a revival of the we 1 ind 
such as that which followed the tariff of 1857, and a steadier and b 
market for the American woolgrower 


Mr. Chairman, I have read these statements for the pur] 
of showing that it has been the Democratic ra grea 


poliey fe 


many years that wool should be placed upon the free list. I h: 

not selected isolated statements in the speeches of varior 
Members of Congress and Senators, for the reason that suc! 
statements might be subjected to the criticism that they wer 


only the statements of individual members of the party and 
not of the party itself. These statements represented the policy 
of the Democratic Party at the time they were written. Hence 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that when I follow in the footsteps of suc! 


distinguished Democrats as Roger Q. Mills, William L. Wilson, 
William R. Morrison, John G. Carlisle, Benton MeMillin, Clifto 
R. Breckinridge, Roswell P. Flower, Isham G. Harris, Z B 
Vance, Daniel W. Voorhees, and James B. Beck, I am on solid 
Democratic ground. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. Chairman, I believe it is admitted by all perso 


ns at all 
familiar with the subject that all civilized n | 


ations ex pt the 
United States have untaxed wool. Lence, in order that our 
manufacturers may compete in the open markets of the arid 
with an equal chance with foreign woolen manufacturers, then, 


as a matter of justice, our home manufacturers sh dl 


be placed on an equal footing with foreign manufacturers so 
far as the raw wool is concerned. F reason, in the pre 

ent bill, and in every other bill wh vy is laid on woe i 
additional duty is levied on the manufactured article to com 


pensate and repay the manufacturers for the additional 


they are compelled to pay for their wool because of the duty ou 
the raw material. This being true, I preferred, when the bil 
was being discussed and adopted in the Democratic canueus on 
the first day of the present month, that woo! should go on th 
free list. However, a majority of my Democratic colleagues 


in their wisdom, determined otherwise. Since ( 
spoken, I shall support this bill enthusiastically and 
as it is infinitely a better bill than the 
on the Democratic side.] 

The Democratic caucus, on the first day of 


sincerely, 


present law. [Applause 








this month, at the 
time this bill was adopted, also adopted the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the bill revising Schedule K, 3 } nted 
caucus by the majority members of the W sand Means ¢ 
not to be construed as an abandonment of any Democrati 
in view of the Democratic platform's demand for a gradual red 
| of the tariff and of the depleted and leting condition of t 
Treasury, as a result of Republican extravagance, a tariff of 20 yx 
ad valorem on raw wool is now proposed 1 revenue n 
Hence, I take it that the duty of 20 per cent ad 
raw wool in this bill was because of the revenue wh 
item will produce. In other words, an ad valorem rate « 
per cent on raw wool will produce more than $13,001 
revenue, and the necessity for raising this revs » OX] 


why wool is not on the free list in this bill. And I also 
it that just as soon as the state of the 


permit, raw wool will be placed on the free list. We 
that the appropriations have been made, aggregating, mors 
$1,000,000,000, for the next fiscal year, and by a Re ) 


Congress, and the necessary revenue 


| Democratic House. 


Robert J. Walker, the great Democrat, who was Secretar 
the Treasury in 1845, laid down the following rules, which o 
always to be strictly observed in the writing 
tariff bill: 


First. That no more money should be llected than is n¢ 
the wants of the Government econo! ill Iministered 

Second. That no duty be imposed on any ar le above the 
rate which will vield the largest amount f reve e 

Third. That below such rate discrimination may be made, 4 
in the scale of duties, or, imperat reasons, the j 
placed in the list free from all duty. 

Fourth. That the maximum revenue duty should be imy 
luxuries. 

Fifth. That all minimums and all sp f duties s ld tx 
and ad valorem duties substituted in their 1 ; re betr 
guard against fraudulent invoices I valuations and 


the duty upon the actual market value 

Sixth. That the duty should be so imp l as to ope 
possible throughont the Union, 
any class or section. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there has been some dispute as to wh 
the policy of the Democratic Party has bes vith regard 
free raw materials, so let 


discriminating neither for 1 


us examine the 1 rd and ascertain 
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the policy of the Democratic Party at all times in the past 
when the question of free raw materials was being by it con- 
sidered. I take the position that untaxed raw materials of 
manufactures has been the policy of the Democratic Party, and 
desire to submit the proof. In a letter written to the people by 
Robert J. Waiker, November 30, 1867, he uses the following 
language: 

* * * But the tariff of 1846, although it remained much longer 
in operation than any other tariff and produced much more beneficial 
results, was susceptible of great improvements, especially in its appli- 
cation to the present condition of our countvy. First, the raw mate- 
rial of manufactures, as recommended in my first annual report, should 
be duty free, as is the practice of all enlightened nations. This propo- 
sition then made by me was to some extent defeated at that time by 
Mr. Calhoun. His argument was this: That, so far as no revenue was 
collected on the raw material of manufactures imported here, we must 
make good the loss from other articles, and that this was an unjust 
and unconstitutional discrimination in favor of American manufactures. 
My answer was, first, that it would never be unconstitutional to per- 
mit any one or more articles to come in duty free; second, that Mr. 
Calhoun had agreed to a large free list in the compromise tariff of 
1822; third, that, in pons of fact, there was no real loss of revenue, 
but a real gain, resulting in this way: That as our imports were meas 
ured by our exports, specie only liquidating occasional balances, and 
that as we reduced our exports we were necessarily diminishing our 
imports and decreasing our revenue. To illustrate this I said that 
dyestuffs are now free from duty and we have a considerable export 
of dye@ goods to foreign countries; but if we impose a tax upon dye- 
stuffs, which are admitted duty free by all other countries, we shall 
either annihilate or gradually diminish our exports of dyed goods, cor- 
respondingly decrease our imports, and diminish the revenue. This 
proved to be the case, as is shown by the tables of our exports of dyed 
goods under the tariff of 1846 as compared with those of 1842. After 
a close investigation of this subject and after examining the tariffs 
and the manufacturing establishments of foreign countries in 1851-52 
and 1863-64 I am convinced that to admit the raw material of manu- 
factures in all cases duty free would greatly increase our wealth, aug- 
ment our exports, imports, and revenues, and diminish the burdens of 
taxation. Let us remember that in taking the duty off the raw material 
the consumers—the people of the United States—get the manufactured 
article at a lower rate. This, then, is another step in the reduction 
of taxes. 


Mr. Chairman, you will observe that Mr. Walker says the then 
distinguished Senator from South Carolina, Mr. Calhoun, de- 
feated the proposition of free raw material in the tariff bill of 
1846. Recently I was reading one of Mr. Calhoun’s speeches 
on the tariff and found this expression: That a tariff law 
should be written so that there should be “equal burdens and 
equal benefits.” Which at first blush is very confusing. But 
upon analysis from a Democratic standpoint the fallacy should 
be easily discovered. In the first place, to my mind, it is not 
Democratic doctrine, for the reason that the Democratic Party 
has always held to the proposition that any tariff is a tax and 
any tax is an evil, therefore, they should be laid so that the 
burden shall be as nearly equally borne, as is possible, by all the 
people. But when you go one step further, as Mr. Calhoun 
did, and say that a tariff should also be laid so that the bene- 
fits should be equally distributed among the people, then 
you destroy the doctrine that taxes are burdens, and, there- 
fore, evils, but you say in effect that taxes are good things 
and put money into the pockets of the people. I say that 
is a Republican doctrine and the very doctrine that the Re- 
publican Party has always carried out in their tariff legislation, 
and the effect has been that they have legislated money out of 
the pockets of the people and placed it in the coffers of the 
special interests. By their tariff legislation they have enriched 
the few at the expense of the many. By their tariff legislation 
they have made it possible for one man “to get without earn- 
ing what another man earns without getting.” They have 
enabled the slimy hand of greed to pick the pockets of the poor. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Guthrie, Secretary of the Treasury in 1856, made the 
following statement regarding free raw materials in his recom- 
mendation of the tariff bill of 1857: 


In recommending for the third time the remodeling the schedules 
of the tariff act of 1846, and the reduction of the revenue from cus- 
toms, I have felt constrained, by a conviction of its propriety, again to 
recommend as one of the modes of reducing the revenue, that the raw 
material used in our manufactures should be admitted free of duty. 

Under laws of great wisdom and forecast, all manufacturing coun- 
tries, except the United States, now admit the raw material used in 
their productions free of duty, thereby giving constant and profitable 
employment to capital and labor, and enabling their factories to fur- 
nish a cheaper article, gnd better command both the home and foreign 
market, with beneficial employment to their tonnage in making the 
exchanges. 

The United States, under the Federal Constitution, enjoy perfect 
freedom of trade with each other in all their agricultural, manufac- 
tured, mineral, and other productions. As to the raw material pro- 
duced in the United States and used in the factories of other coun- 
tries, those countries under their laws obtain the raw material free, 
whilst we deny to the raw material produced in those countries and 
used in our factories the same freedom, thus failing to allow the same 
constant and ——— employment of our capital and labor, and the 
same beneficial occupation of the home and foreign market with cheap 
articles of our own manufacture and the same beneficial employment 
of our tonnage in making the exchanges. 


Further on in this same report this great Democrat says: 


The principle is recognized that taxes should only be levied for the 
purpose of revenue, and I think it clear, inasmuch as the duty is not 


needed, that the principle would not be violated by authorizing th, 
admission of the raw material used in our manufactures as proposed f; 
of duty. It is suggested in contravention of the legislation of other 
manufacturing countries, and as an indirect reduction of taxes on the 
consumer of the home-manufactured article, and may well be. consid. 
ered a step in advance toward free trade. 


Hon. William R. Morrison, of Illinois, reporting the Demo- 
cratic tariff bill of 1886—and he was speaking for the Dem- 
ocratic Party in the lower House of Congress—among other 
things, said: 


The duties intended to be removed by the bill are chiefly those which 
tax articles used by our own manufacturers, which subject them to a 
hopeless competition at home and abroad with the manufacturing 
nations, none of which taxes such materials, that our own manu/ 
turers may successfully compete both at home and abroad with manu- 
facturing nations which do not tax such materials, thus securing mar 
kets for the products of hands now idle for want of work to do. 


Mr. Mills, in 1888, in reporting the Mills bill to a Democratic 
House, and which was adopted by a Democratic House, made 
the following statement regarding free raw materials: 


With the markets of the world open to us our manufacturers may 
run their mills on full time, give constant employment to their 
laborers, with a steadily increasing rate of wages. With the mar! 
of the world open to the sale of their products they will creat: 
active and constant demand for all the raw materials required in inar 
factures, which will stimulate, promote, and reward the woolgrowers 
and the producer of cotton, hemp, flax, hides, ores, and other materia 
of manufacture. We are the largest producers of cotton in the world, 
we are second in the production of wool, we put on the markets a: 
nually quantities of hemp and flax, and our country is full of ores and 
coal. What we need is manufactures enough to consume all the ar 
nual product of these materials and create an active demand for the 
so that our workmen may be constantly employed and receive hiz 
prices for their labor. To accomplish this our manufacturers must 
have markets for the sale of their wares, and these markets are to 
found in foreign countries as well as at home. To take the foreign 
market from the foreign manufacturer we must produce our goods at 
a lower cost than he can. The principal elements of cost are labor and 
material. In many of our manufactures the labor cost is lower 1 
in any country in the world, and if the cost of materials were as |; 
here as in foreign countries we could produce our goods more che: 
than they and largely increase our exports to foreign markets. The si 
nual product of our manufactories is now estimated at $7,000,000,000 
of which amount we export only about $136,000,000, or less than 
per cent. If we could obtain free of duty such raw materials as we do 
not produce and can only be procured in foreign countries, and n 
with our home product in the various branches of manufacture, we 
could soon increase our pon Fg several hundred millions. With u 
taxed raw materials we could keep our mills running on full time, our 
operatives in constant employment, and have an active demand for 
our raw materials in our own factories. If there should be no duty on 
any materials entering into manufactures, many articles now mac 
abroad would be made at home, which, while it would give more em 
ployment to our own labor, would give a better market to many ar 
ticles which we produce and which enter into manufactures, such as 
cotton, wool, hemp, flax, and others. With this end in view we hav: 
gone as far as we could and done what we could in the present condi 
tion of things to place our manufactures upon a firm and unshaken 
foundation, where they would have advantages over all the mar 
facturers of the world. Our manufacturers, having the advantage of ail 
others in the intelligence, skill, and productive capacity of their labor, 
need only to be =e on the same footing with their rivals in hay 
ing their materials at the same cost in the open markets of the world 


It will be remembered, I am sure, that when this bill reached 
the Senate from the House, naturally the Republicans were pre 
pared to war against its adoption in that body, and did attack 
the measure from every possible quarter, but in obedience to 
the pledge of their party to the people and in compliance with 
the command from their own consciences, we find supporting this 
tariff bill in opposition to the forces against them, with all tl 
strength and power that knowledge of being right gives in bat 
tle, such tried and true Democratic Senators as Isham G. Har 
ris, Z. B. Vance, Daniel W. Voorhees, and James B. Beck, wh 
were the Democratic members of the committee in the Seite 
having this bill in charge. 

Hon. Richard Coke, in a spéech in the United States Senate. I 
think stated the Democratic position very clearly when he s:iid 


Give us free, untaxed machinery and free raw material, such as 
ore, wool, jute, and other textile products, these being the bases 
all manufacture; a tariff devoted solely to raising revenue for the + 
port of the Government will doubly protect the American workingn:: 
wages and send our oe goods without handicap into for 
markets to meet and defy the competition of the world. All the rea 
for placing raw materials on the free list apply with twentyfold p: 
to the machinery which manufactures it. 

Not one pound of machinery engaged in the manufacture of 1: 
article on the dutiable list, or of raw material entering into any <u 
article, should pay a single penny of tariff tax. AI] incumbran: 
every hindrance, every ounce of weight that can be removed from 
products should be taken away and American energy, resources, ir\ 
tion, skill, and genius given a fair opportunity of winning prima 
in the commerce of the world. When this grand consummation s!au 
occur, as it must sooner or later, and the sooner the better, the p: 
ucts of the workingman’s labor, no longer confined to the home mark:' 
as now, with its fitful seasons of high demand and glut, or to 
manipulations of combines and trusts, will find steady sale in all 
markets of the world, and thus will be insured steady employment to | 
labor which it creates. 


I find this language, Mr. Chairman, in the Democratic p1it- 
form of 1888: 

The Democratic Party of the United States, in national convention 
assembled, renews the pledge of its fidelity to Democratic faith and 
reaffirms the platform adopted by its representatives at the convention 
of 1884, and indorses the views expressed by President Cleveland in 
his last earnest message to Congress as the correct interpretation of 


4} 
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that sus upon the question of tariff reduction; and also indorses 
the efforts of our Democratic Representatives in Congress to secure a 


reduction of excessive taxation. 


What did Mr. Cleveland say upon the tariff question in his 
last earnest message referred to in that statement? Let us 
read it: 


The radical reduction of the duties imposed upon raw material used 
in manufactures, or its free importation, is of course an important fac- 
tor in any effort to reduce the price of these necessaries. It 
not only relieve them from the increased cost caused by the tariff on 
such material, but the manufactured product being thus cheapened, 
that part of the tariff now laid upon such product as a compensation 
to our manufacturers for the present price of raw material could 
accordingly modified. Such reduction, or free importation, would serve 
besides to largely reduce the revenue. It is not apparent how such a 
change can have any injurious effect upon our manufacturers. On the 
contrary, it would appear to give them a better chance in foreign 
markets with the manufacturers of other countries, who cheapen their 
wares by free material. Thus our people might have the opportunity 
of extending their sales beyond the limits of home consumption, saving 
them from the depression, interruption in business, and loss caused by 
a glutted domestic market, and affording their employees more certain 
and steady labor, with its resulting quiet and contentment. 


But you say we lost the election in 1888. That is true; but 
when the Republicans came into power they wrote the McKinley 
law, raising duties and taxing raw materials. These questions 


be 


were again fought out on the floors of both Houses, the Demo- | 


crats fighting for free raw materials and a reduction of the 
duties on manufactures to a revenue basis, while the Repub- 
licans in both Houses contended for a protective duty on both 
raw materials and manufactures. The Republicans had a suf- 
ficient number in both Houses to pass the bill, hence it became 
the law. In the next election, the election of 1892, these ques- 
tions were fought out before the American people, and the Dem- 
ocrats won. The minority members of the Ways and Means 
Committee when the McKinley bill was written in the House, 
being such illustrious Democrats as John G. Carlisle, Roger Q. 
Mills, Benton McMillin, Clifton R. Breckinridge, and Roswell P. 
Flower, made a minority report against the adoption of that 
measure, in which they said: 


If it were not for the excessive cost of production in this country, 
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would | 


caused by the unnecessary taxation of crude and partially manufac- | 


tured materials—which are essential in the processes of our industries 
we could export and sell every year large quantities of the products of 
our shops and factories after fully supplying the home demand at reason- 
able prices. 
industries can be helped by legislation at the present time is to exempt 
from taxation the materials they are compelled to use and to reduce 
proportionately the taxes on finished products, so that all our farmers, 
mechanics, and manufacturers may be able to compete on equal terms 
with those of other countries. This is the policy we advocate and 
which we desire to see inaugurated and completed just as early and as 
rapidly as circumstances will permit. The capitalist who has invested 
his money in these industries, the laborers he employs, and the domestic 
consumer to whom he sells would all be benefited and nobody wou!d be 
injured. With untaxed materials it is evident that they could afford to 
pay their laborers better wages than now and still sell their products to 
consumers at lower prices than are now charged. Besides this, under 
such a policy our manufactured products would not be confined, as they 
are now, almost exclusively to the domestic market, but would 
all the markets of the world and compete successfully with similar 
products from other manufacturing countries. The opening of these 
great markets for the sale of our goods would, in our opinion, give 
constant employment not only to the thousands of laborers now engaged 
in our manufacturing industries, but would create a demand for many 
thousands in addition, and unless we are greatly deceived, the time 
would soon come when there would be no importations of finished 
articles into this country except such as our own people, for climatic 
reasons, could not produce or do not desire to produce. The only cer- 
tain and proper way to stop importations of such products is to make 
them ourselves so cheaply that no foreign competitor can afford to meet 
us in our own markets, and this we could undoubtedly do with free 
materials. 


Mr HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. 
after the passage through the House of the Mills bill, placing 
raw material on the free list, the Republicans won in the next 
election. The gentleman does not explain the whys, but does 
state that in 1892, the McKinley bill having been passed in the 
meantime, putting a tax on raw materials, and the tariff being 
the subject of discussion and the issue in 1892, the Democrats 
won, advocating reduction of the tariff and free raw material. 

I wish to place in the Recorp right here what has always 
been ignored by our Republican friends whenever they discuss 
the defeat of the Democrats in 1888, and to say that that cam- 
paign, in my recollection, hinged more on the bloody-shirt issue 
than any campaign since the war, almost. A great number of 


pensions were vetoed by President Cleveland, and it was inti- | 


mated to him that a trip by him to St. Louis would be unsafe. 
Taking advantage of that action, the Republican Party pitched 
that campaign largely on the war issues and appealed to war 
prejudices and sectional feeling. The Democrats were defeated 
in 1888 not by the Mills bill, but by the old war issues. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I thank the gentleman for the statement. 


We believe, therefore, that the only manner in which our | 


enter | 


The gentleman refers to the fact that in 1888, | 
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Hon. William M. Springer, of Illinois, in reporting the Demo- 
eratic tariff bill of 

















1892. used this language in discussing the 
question of free raw materials. Mr. Springer was discussing 
the duty on wool, when, among other things, he said: 

The imposition of this duty, like the imposition of all other d mn 
raw materials, works a double injury In the first place, it 
an unnecessary burden upon the consumers, who in the end 
the duties with profits added, and in the second pl it cde ' 
power of the domestic manufacturer to compete with h f i 
in the production of the goods into which the taxed material 
verted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see what the Hon. William I 
Wilson, the brilliant Democrat and distinguished chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee when the Wilson bill was 
written, in 1894, said on the question of free raw materials 
Mr. Wilson said: 

We begin our task by an effort to free from taxation those t 
on which the industrial prosperity and growth of ir count 
largely depend. Of all the reductions made in this bill t 
none in their benefit to the consumer, none in their benefit t t 
laborer, that can be compared with the removal of the taxes f 
materials of industry. We have felt that we could not 

| thorough reform of the existing sysiem, built up, as I have ! 
story by story, until it has pierced the clouds, except by a 
of all taxation on the great materials that lie at the ba of 
industry, and so the bill proposes to put on the free list we i 
ore, coal, and lumber. I have already said, Mr. Chairman I 

| believe no tariff bill could carry any benefit to the American | 
comparable to the proposed release from taxation of the mater 
industry. Better give a workingman untaxed materials to work with 
than give him untaxed clothing to wear Better give him untaxed 
materials on which to exercise his industry than untaxed and cheapened 
necessaries of life. His wages depend upon the product of his iho! 
Whatever goes as a tax into the material he Ss is diminution of 
the wages of the laboring man As )j en h iterial 
widen the market for his products Wi taxed i ) and steel ir 
its cruder forms, or even in t humble ing th ‘ with 
untaxed wool and coal and lumber you enable him to put | f d 
products on the market at prices that- will rapidly and i 
increase the number of his consumers, 1d in this way you } 
steady employment, increasing wages, and that personal independe 
he can never enjoy in a closed, high-tariff irket M ( I I 
well remember in the first months of n service in t il 2 
the debate on the first Morrison bill, listening to a speec) f M 
Abram 8S. Hewitt, himself a great miner of iron and coal and a 
manufacturer and employer of labor, in w h he proved | 1 
reasoning and array of facts that in tl nization of mode 
dustry the only protection of labor against corporate and I 
was in its own organizations and its own trade-unions, and that th 
only field in which labor organizations can flourish, V ena on 
which trade-unions can manifest their power to prot er od 
of their members and the wages of their k r. ij h 
throws down the bars and gives the workingman u xed ‘ erial 
to work with. 

Mr. Bryan, in a speech on this floor in 1892, made the fi 
ing very lucid statement on this question of free raw mate1 : 

Mr. Chairman, in the first p I | WwW n make no pet it 
progress in the direction of tari? 1 til ¢ m t n 
the raw materials which lie at the i" n ir ind ! it 
also takes away entirely those specific or compensate dut h 
were added to the ad valorem rates to enable the manufa ) 
transfer to the back of the consumer the bu nw a tarif \ 
materials places on the manufacturer Ir} I on why |! 
placing raw material on the free list is because any tax i 
raw material must at last be taken from the consi of t 
factured article You can compose no tax for the nefit of the 
ducer of the raw material which does not find its way thr 
various forms of manufactured product and at last press wit! 
lated weight upon the person who uses the finished product. \ 
reason why raw material should be placed on the free t is i 
that is the only method by which one business can be favored w t 
injury to another. We are not in that case imposir i tax f t 
benefit of the manufacturer, but w g to t 
facturer, “‘ We wil! not impos ny bi r j W 
to the manufacturer free raw materi 1 ry 
him, I think, all the encouragement wl | retir ' 
government like ours can legitimately give to a fi pe 

Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Cleveland were alive he would |! 
Bryan man and Mr. Bryan would be a Cleveland man on t 
question. 

My friends, you may dispute whether free raw mate 
good policy, but you can not deny that it has been the p 
the Democratic Party for more than 50 year 

Mr. Chairman, it has always been the contention of De 
that if wool were placed on the free list the cor i 
clothes would get their clothes cheaper. Ne I 
prove by such distinguished Republicans ¢ Thomas B. |! 
Julius C. Burrows, Sereno BE. PAyYNe, JoHN Dat \ ! 
Hopkins, and John H. Gear that the Democratic } 
and always has been correct. These distinguished R 
filed a minority report on the Wilson bill in 1804, 
used the following language. which may be found at ‘ 


Senate Document No. 547, Sixtieth Congress, second s« 


The majority claims it has conferred a i r upo! 


manufacturers by giving them “free ra mat i W 

is one which the manufacturers have ked t 
tinctly repudiate as an advantage to ft! ! 

for the moment some theoretical benefit t e der j f 
it is not the manufacturer who can reap that : ! ] 

he can make his goods any cheaper be« f fr 

them just as much cheaper, and from that point 


ing, as his position remains unchanged, 
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Ah, Mr. Chairman, they say, “If he can make his goods any 
cheaper because of free wool, he must sell them just as much 
cheaper, and from that point of view he gains nothing.” 

Mr. Chairman, this sentence shows the whole theory of Re- 
publican tariff laws. They write their tariff laws so that some | 
special interest may gain some advantage over the rest of the | 
people. This principle of Republican tariff making is strongly | 
illustrated in the wool schedule of the Payne-Aldrich tariff | 
law, which this bill seeks to repeal. The woolen schedule in 
the Payne-Aldrich law is substantially the same as in the 
Dingley law of 1897. Statistics show that in 1905 our mills 
produced $142,000,000 worth of woolens, $165,000,000 worth of 
worsteds, $95,000,000 worth of knit goods, or in all $400,- 
000,000. Now, we imported $23,000,000. We produced about 
18 times as much as we imported, and while the high rates | 
in the Dingley law and in the Payne-Aldrich law gave the Gov- 
ernment $20,000,000 in duties the consumers were charged the 
same rates on domestic goods, the Government receiving noth- 
ing, while the manufacturers of woolen goods pocketed $360,- 
600,000 profit, and this at a cost to the consumer of $760,000,000 
for $400,000,000 worth of goods. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the startling fact reveals itself, when con- 
templating the iniquities of the Republican protective-tariff 
system, that the American consumer, who is the American 
laborer, instead of receiving protection and benefit from the 
Republican tariff, as is alleged, is in reality sandbagged, and 
the footpads of protection steal upon him under the guise of 
friends. Mr. Chairman, I want to state right here that, from 
the statistics of the year 1905 with regard to tax on woolens 
and the given sum collected that year by the Government as 
revenue from such tax, we find an almost unbelievable dis- 
crimination in favor of the manufacturer and against the Gov- 
ernment and against the American consumer. We find, Mr. 
Chairman, that for every dollar of revenue realized by this 
Government from the duty on woolens the citizen and consumer 





the consumer pays as a tax on woolens under the present Re- 
publican protective system the Government realizes only one 
single dollar in revenue. It is not difficult to calculate who is 
receiving the protection under the Republican system. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard some discussion among Demo- 
crats as to what are raw materials, and I believe David B. 
Hill gave just about as good a definition of the term as I have 
seen when he says: 

Raw materials are those productions which are in their lowest and 
crudest form when they enter commerce. 

I think coal, lumber, iron ore, cotton, wool, raw silk, raw 
rubber, and so forth, are raw materials. Now, I have heard 
some distinguished Democrats make a statement which was 
very confusing to me, and which is to the effect that wool is 
the finished product of the woolgrower, but that it is the raw 
material of the carder; and after it had been carded and made 
into rolls it was then the finished product of the carder, but 
at the same time it was the raw material of the spinner, which 
became his finished product after it was spun; but yet it was 
the raw material of the weaver, and became his finished prod- 
uct when made into cloth, but still was the raw material of 
the tailor. Now, I confess that this has been a confusing 
problem to me, and I have been for some time trying to find 
out where this theory originated. Since I had heard dis- 
tinguished Democrats make this statement I naturally began 
to read what the great Democrats of the past had said and 
written upon the subject, but I failed to find such a theory 
advanced by any of them. Then I began to run down Repub- 
lican authorities on Republican doctrines, and, lo, I found 
where the chief high priest of protection for the last 30 years 
in this country had advanced this confusing theory. 

Listen to the inspired oracle of this anointed priest: 

The doctrine of free raw materials, as advocated by tariff reformers, 
is a difficult one to enforce in legislation. In the usual division of 
labor, the finished product of one man becomes the raw material of his 
industrial successor. . 

Mr. Chairman, this language was used by the distinguished 
ex-Senator from Rhode Island when he was slaughtering the 
Mills bill in the Senate in 1888. And I think it would be well 
hereafter for Democrats, when they make this argument, to give 
Mr. Aldrich due credit for having originated it. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] I know if they had done this in the past 
they would have saved me considerable time spent in looking 
it up. 

Now, my friends, I would say to Democrats, beware of quoting 
this Aldrich doctrine as Democratic doctrine, for it is not, but, 
on the contrary, it is Republican doctrine. 

Mr. Chairman, if I were writing a tariff bill I would first place 
on the free list all raw materials out of which are manufac- 
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tured the necessaries of life in order that the people could buy 
these necessaries cheaper than if the raw materials were taxed. 
Why should not the raw materials out of which the necessaries 
of life are manufactured be placed on the free list? I dare 
say there is not a Member on either side of this House who 
would vote for a duty on wool if wool were not produced in this 
If the necessity for revenue demanded that a revenue 
duty be placed on any raw materials, I would place this duty on 
such raw materials as rubber, silk, and such other raw materials 
as are not produced in this country, and for two reasons: First, 
because as they would be noncompeting articles, whatever the 
people might pay for the privilege of consuming them would 
go directly into the Public Treasury and not into the pockets 
of the special interests; second, for the reason that when it 
became necessary to either raise or lower the duties on these 
articles it would not disturb the business conditions of the coun- 
try. I would place the highest duties on the luxuries of life, 
the next highest on the comforts of life, and then I would place 
on the free list just as many of the necessaries of life as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this would have been a better bill if it 
had provided for untaxed wool, for then there would have been 
greater reductions of duties in the finished products. However, 
it is a great reduction of the duties as laid in the Payne-Aldrich 
law; a reduction from an average of more than 90 per cent ad 
valorem to about 42 per cent ad valorem, which is a reduction of 
about 53 per cent. One of the best things in this bill is the fact 
that it abolishes all specific and compound duties appearing in 
the woolen schedule in the present law and substitutes therefor 
ad valorem duties. Under this bill imported articles of little 
value will pay a small duty, while articles of greater value wil! 
pay proportionately a larger duty. Not so in the present law, 
where blankets, flannels, and clothing are taxed, not according 
to value, but according to weight or square yard. For example, 
the Payne-Aldrich law has a provision like this: 


On blankets and flannels for underwear composed wholly or in part 
of wool, valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, the duty per 
pound shall be the same as the duty imposed by this section on 2 pounds 
of unwashed wool of the first class, or 22 cents, and in addition thereto 
30 per cent ad valorem, etc. 

Here you find a compound duty composed of a specific and 
an ad valorem duty combined. Under a tariff like this the 
cheaper blankets used by the poor are taxed higher than the 
finer and more expensive blankets used by the rich. This dis 
crimination against the poor and in favor of the rich may be 
found throughout the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. Chairman, if any State legislature in this Union should 
pass a revenue law to raise money to run the State governmen: 
by placing a provision in such law to tax all houses in the State 
of the value of not more than $20,000 the sum of $100 an 
nually, what do you suppose the people of that State would 
think of it? It can readily be seen that under such a taxing 
system the man who owned the $1,000 house would pay an- 
nually 10 per cent in State taxes on his investment, while the 
man who owned the $20,000 house would pay only one-half of | 
per cent. I dare say no political party could put in force any 
such statute in any State of the Union and remain in power. 
Yet this is the very policy the Republican Party pursues in 
writing the tariff—revenue—laws of the country. What is true 
of blankets and flannels is also true of woolen clothing. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I would say to those who 
believe as I do that this bill does not go quite far enough, be 
not dismayed, for we should remember that it took the people 
of Great Britain 40 years to rid themselves of this vicious system 
of protection. Gentlemen no doubt remember that the agifation 
for a reduction of the tariff in England began in 1820, when 
that country was suffering from a highly protective system. 
How were the reductions in England’s tariff laws brought about’ 
Not all at once, but gradually. The first reduction was accom 
plished under the leadership of Huskisson in the years 1824 to 
1827. The agitation for still greater reductions continued, when 
in the years 1841, 1842, and 1843, under the leadership of Sir 
Robert Peel, a new tariff bill was passed through Parliament mak- 
ing great reductions in the then tariff law which had been written 
by Huskisson in the years 1824 to 1827. The next step taken by 
Peel was the repeal of the protective tariff on corn, or the aboli- 
tion of the famous corn laws, that his people might have cheaper 
bread in order to sustain life. Finally, the last stage in the 
reduction of the protective system of Great ’Britain was accom- 
plished under the leadership of that great English statesman, 
William E. Gladstone, in the years 1853 to 1860, when practically 
free trade with the world was established in Great Britain. 
Hence, it will be seen that it took more than 40 years under the 
leadership of three of England’s greatest and most patriotic 
statesmen to destroy the system of graft and special privilege 
known as protection, 
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Mr. Chairman, now that we have begun the work, I pray God 
that the people of this country will be able to shake off the 
shackles of this monstrous system in a much shorter period. 
[Prolonged applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Pray] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. PRAY. 
liever in the wisdom of protection in the United States and I 


| 


Mr. Chairman, I have always been a firm be- | 


still believe in the protective-tariff policy of the Republican | 


Party; but realizing, as I do, the utter futility of an argu- 
ment in favor of the maintenance of that policy before the 
House of Representatives as now constituted, I shall not 
venture to trespass upon the valuable time of the committee 
longer than to submit a word or two concerning the woolgrow- 
ing industry. I feel quite certain that a few observations from 
me along this line will not interfere to any appreciable extent 
with the punctilious observance of the solemn ceremonial 
agreed upon in the Democratic caucus for the final disposition 
of this measure, and, as a mere incident thereto, the destruc- 
tion of the woolgrowing industry in the Western States, provid- 
ing the bill should become a law, which, to say the least, ac- 
cording to present indications, is extremely problematical. 

I think we fully understand over here that this revision is 
taking place without any regard whatever for any industry that 
may be affected by the proposed changes in this schedule. I 
heard a Member on that side the other day congratulate the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee for their “ untiring 
effort to preserve the great sheep industry,” and the day before 
that a prominent Democratic Member of this House and. mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee admitted that the price 
of wool would be lower if this bill passed than it would be if 
the present duty of 11 cents were retained. Some of us had 
already surmised that such would be the effect if the bill should 
become a law. According to the Yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture there were 4,800,000 sheep in Montana in 1910, a 
greater number than can be found in any other State in the 
Union. 

The wool product, consisting of washed and unwashed wool, 
amounted to 33,600,000 pounds, or 12,096,000 of scoured wool, 
the shrinkage being about 64 per cent. Now, in view of the 
manifest importance of this great industry to my constituents, 
I trust that I shall be pardoned if I decline to participate in 
this alleged benefit. Your scheme of revision does not look very 
good to me, and I might also add that it does not look any bet- 
ter to about 9,000 men directly interested in woolgrowing in 


my State, to say nothing of thousands of other people engaged | 


in other lines of business who would be injuriously affected by 
the destruction of this great industry. 

Although it might be said that my perceptive faculties are 
slightly on the bias on account of my environment at home, 
I want to say to you, my good friends across the aisle, that this 
bill looks to me like a sort of bounty law. intended as a first 
aid to Argentina, Cape Colony, New South Wales, Australia, 
and New Zealand, and to serve the beneficent purpose of ex- 
terminating sheep in the United States. 

Now, I might go on and demonstrate the utter inadequacy 
of the rates in this bill from the standpoint of protection to 
the woolgrower, but that would do no good, for you have 
already admitted it, and you have gone further and declared 
that the reason you have not placed wool upon the free list 
was because of the revenue it afforded to help overcome a 
deficit in the Treasury, which does not exist. You are now en- 
gaged in the rather difficult undertaking of presenting for ap- 


proval of the country a sample of Democratic tariff revision | 


without hearings and without any evidence of recent origin. 

In view of the fact that no hearings have been held, and con- 
sequently no proper investigations could take place, it seems to 
me that a serious mistake has been made by gentlemen on that 
side in refnsing to postpone revision until the tariff commission 
could complete its work and make a full report to Congress 
concerning this complicated schedule, which affects probably 
not less than 500,000 people engaged in the various industries 
therein represented. I do not doubt that the wovolgrowers of 
my State would be perfectly willing to rest their case upon 
facts gathered by the Tariff Board. 

For my part, I thoroughly believe in the efficacy of a tariff 
board or cor mission, and shall continue so to believe until it 
has been demonstrated that accurate and useful information 
ean not be obtained from that source. I have never heard any- 
body on this side of the Chamber assert or pretend to claim that 
the tariff measure enacted during the Sixty-first Congress was 
all that it should be; even its most ardent advocates have never 
so stated. 

I believe it represents a sincere and honest effort on the part 
of the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 


to frame a tariff bill in accordance with the time-honored prin- 
ciple of protection to American labor and Ame industries. 
That the members of that committee were indefatigable in their 
endeavors to obtain reliable information relating to 


schedules has never been denied by anybody, so far as I know 





who was qualified to express an opinion on the subject. After 
months of toil and the compilation of 10,000 pages of test V 
the bill was finally reported and passed. Ab thi veeks 
were devoted to the measure at this end of the Capit i 
about three months at the other end. The debates on the b 
the other body were, it seems to me, unduly acrimonious 1 
long continued, and it is therefore no occasion for surprise tht 
the people of the country in some localities either pass V 
accepted the bill or else were actively opposed to it. The Pres 
dent said that it was the best Republican tariff bill ever passed, 
and many high up in the counsels of the party were of the e 
opinion, No doubt certain schedules can and will be improved 
through information that will be furnished by the Tariff Com 
mission, which was created by the Republican Party 

But it has been said repeatedly by the enemies of prote: 
that the revision of the tariff in 1809 by the Republicans was 


not a scientific revision. Well, if after 12 months of investi 


tion and many weeks consumed by the commitiee in 

the result was altogether a failure in that respect, then what 
can be said to justify the sudden appearance here of 1 
taunting menace to the woolgrowers and firmers of the eo 
try, who have petitioned this body frequently during the present 
session to withhold action for a few weeks longer until the 
tariff commissioners, who, with their assistants, are now work- 
ing with all possible expedition and diligence, can furnish this 
House with some definite information upon which to base a 
real revision of this and other schedules in the t ff lay I 
am aware that the Tariff Board has been crit d for not 
bringing in a report at an earlier date. It has been a ed 
that the delay is inexcusable, since the board was esta ed 


nearly two years ago. 
I do not think the tariff commissioners need anv 


defense from 
me. | 


They are abundantly able to take care of themselves 


plainly evidenced by the great amount of work they have a 

complished since they were appointed in September, 1900; aivd 
that is especially noteworthy when we take into account thie 
further fact that the board was required to cooperate with the 
State Department concerning questions of disc: ition by 

| foreign nations until April, 1910. 

It was not until that date that the board was at liberty to 
consider industrial problems in connection with the tariff law of 
our own country. This great work is in the hands of able and 
experienced men who have under their direé on efficient 
corps of trained experts and statisticians. To one who has made 
inquiry as to what progress is being made, the enormous amount 
of statistical information already compiled and classified is 
almost beyond comprehension. 

Unquestionably it is one of the most arduous tasks ever 
dertaken by this Government, and every proper e rae t 
and opportunity ought to be given the board to ascert e 
facts. I believe that we now have a Tariff Board able to deal 
intelligently and efficiently with the great economic questi 
which it is confronted, and I confidently expect that the 1 
of these investigations will justify the expenditure of the 1 
and labor required. But thus far, in my judgment, no goo 
son has been advanced on that side for the refusal to post 

| action upon this schedule until the board can submit its f 
in December. The record of the woolgrowing industry in s 
country is reasonably satisfactory, notwithstanding the 
tainty that has existed, and still exists, as a result of tariff 
agitation. Statistics show that during the last 13 years the 
world’s supply of sheep has decreased about 40,000,000 head 
although the increase in population during that period has been 
about 95,000,000. During that same period the flocks of e 
United States have greatly increased. 

In the year 1897 there were in this country 26,819,000 sheep, 
having a farm value of $67,021,000. In 1910 the number a 
increased to 57,216,000 and the value to $235.664,000. This 
makes a showing of 20,397,000 more sheep in the United States 


i tearerietarecreaaericaieiarininiaaaaiaa 


in 1910 than in 1897, with an increase in value of $166,643.00, 
an increase of about 50 per cent in numbers and of nearly 
per cent in value. What the woolgrowers of this country need 
and must have in order to maintain their industry upon a 
paying basis is adequate protection, free from tariff tinkering. 
Give them that kind of enccuragement and it will not be a 
great many years before the United States will supply most of 
the wool needed for home consumption. Last year we pro 
duced 321,362,750 pounds of wool and imported about the same 
amount, or 312,131,171 pounds. I find, however, that the latter 
figures are for 1909. I believe the importations for 1910 were 
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about 256,000,000 pounds. There have been six tariff revisions | 
since 1861, and it is claimed, and actual experience has demon- 
strated, that every time the duty on wool has been placed below | 
the present rate a general depression in business has followed | 
and has continued until the rate has been restored or placed | 
above 10 cents per pound. During the last four years of the | 
act of 1867, with a rate of 12} cents, there was an increase in | 
the number of sheep of 25 per cent; the act of 1883 continued 
in existence for a period of about six years, with a rate of 10 
cents per pound, and the decrease amounted to 16 per cent; | 
the act of 1890 continued for nearly four years; the rate was | 
11 cents and the rate of increase was 10 per cent. Under the 
act of 1894 wool was on the free list, and the decrease amounted 
to about 21 per cent, and during 12 years of the Dingley law, 
with 11 cents per pound cn wool of the first class, the rate of | 
increase, as heretofore demonstrated, was nearly 50 per cent. 
Under the Payne law the old rate of 11 cents on wool of the 
first class was continued, and the flocks of the country have 
increased 1,132,000 head from 1909 to 1910, and the increase in 
farm value of sheep amounted to $41,032,000, thereby furnish- 
ing additional proof of the statements heretofore made. It is 
said by experts in tariff matters, that had the rate of 123 cents 
under the law of 1867 been maintained for 30 years the wool- 
growers of the United States would have been able to supply 
the needs of the entire country, but there was a great demand 
then, as there is to-day, for reduction in rates. In 1883 we 
had a duty of 10 cents, although the cost of labor and produc- 
tion generally was much less then than it is now—at least 25 
per cent lower—nevertheless the industry languished and 
there was a resulting decrease in the number of sheep of about 
21 per cent. It is exceedingly difficult to state precisely what is 
adequate protection, but it seems to me that experience ought 
to enable us to determine approximately what rates of duty 
are necessary to maintain the woolgrowing industry upon a 
fairly remunerative basis. Experience has taught us, and it 
has been demonstrated repeatedly by illustrious advocates of 
_ the protective-tariff system, that such rates as are proposed in 
this bill can have but one result, and that is the complete de- 
struction of the woolgrowing industry in the United States. 
Comparative cost of production with leading woolgrowing 
countries : 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Climatic conditions, aside from drought periods, are conducive to both 
ane Saas and a heavy percentage of lambs. No winter feed 
requir 


Wages of herders, average per month, about......._....._..__ $17. 00 
Coat of Sea, See eee See... . 05 
Actual cost of running sheep, per head, per year, about________ 36 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
Climatie conditions are mild and a continuous growth prevails the 
entire year. No winter feed required. 
Heviers wages per waeeth, abot ST 
Re 0 RR ee ae a ee ee 
Actual cost of running sheep, per head, per year 
The mild climate 
increases to flock in 


. 39 


—- prolific growth of wool and insures heavy 
mbs. 


CAPE COLONY. 
Climatie conditions are much the same as in the Argentine Republic: 
land values are high; growth of grass not so prolific; no winter feed 
required ; wages about the same; increased value of land increases the 
cost of maintenance per head per year to 56 cents. 
UNITED STATES. 
Actual cost of running sheep per head per year, $1.40. This does not 
include the cost of providing winter feed at an additional expense of 
from $1 to $1.50 per head, according to locality. 


Number and farm value of sheep in the United States, 1897-1910. 
Value. 
$69, 021, 000 


92, 721, 000 
107, 698, 000 
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Resolutions adopted at a meeting of woolgrowers of eastern 
Montana: 


Resolved, That we reaffirm our belief in the American em of pro- 
tection and indorse the ee of its principles as em ed in the 
arrangement of Schedule as applicable to wool duties, and recognize 


that after departure has been made from the principles therein contained 
disaster has befallen in every instance the industry of woolgrow The 
growers of wool need and are entitled to protective duties equally with 
the manufacturers of wool. The industry of woolgrowing in Montana, 





at the present time, represents in the aggregate an investment in lands, 
ranch equipments, and improvements, market value of live-stock hold- 
ings, etc., more than $45,000,000, employing in the constant care of it 
holdings some 8,700 employees, at an average wage of $40 per moni 
with board, aggregating $3,400,000 as its annual pay roll in wages, wit 
an attendant charge exceeding $1,000,000 per year at $12 per month { 
food supply of employees, with additional charge of $450,000, represent 
ing approximately the amount of money paid in the early months 
summer for shearing, being an average of 9 cents per head on the sh 
in the State, which, together with its annual pay roll, represents th 
highest average cost of labor paid in wool production in the world. 
Therefore we are justified in protesting against being called upon { 
allow the growing of wool to be placed in free competition with low 
cost producing prices in other parts of the world, a condition with which 


it is impossible for us to comply and maintain our business existence. 


We recognize that in the wool and woolen schedules the entire coun- 
try is interested, and should be more closely united than upon any 
other part of the tariff law, and we call upon our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to exert themselves to the utmost against free { 
eign invasion of our markets and to resist ill-founded attacks of various 
doctrinaires upon a great system upon which not only business security 
rests, but the happiness and prosperity of countless depending people 

We heartily and earnestly indorse the Tariff Commission appointed 
President Taft, and pending investigation of this board we feel t! 
agitation should be held in abeyance until its findings are reported. As 
growers we court the fullest investigation and ask for the opportunit 
of submitting before this beard and the American people absolute! 
trustworthy information covering the cost of producing wool and mutton, 
by which we hope to maintain the justice to our claim to reasona)! 
consideration in applying tariff schedules. 

We protest against the passage of the reciprocity bill in its presen: 
form by which the interests of Montana, we believe, would be unqu 
tionably injured, inasmuch as all those products, such as live stock, 
grain, and wool, which constitute the chief exports of the State, ar» 
placed directly in competition with lower cost of production, while most 
things which are used in farming and ranching in the State are care 
fully provided for with protective schedules. 

We. are therefore unable to see any attendant benefits coming to the 
relief of consumers in this State in return for the losses sustained by) 
live stock and agricultural interests. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and Mr. Sisson, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Pnion 
reported that that committee had had under consideration th 
bill H. R. 11019, to revise the wool schedule, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


, 


RECESS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now take a recess until 8 o’clock to-night. 

The motion was agreed to; and, pending the announcement 
of the result of the vote, the Speaker designated the gentle 
man from Mississippi, Mr. CANDLER, to act as Speaker pro 
tempore for the evening session. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Hous: 
stood in recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


AFTER THE RECESS. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order b) 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CANDLER. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bil! 
H. R. 11019. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committe: 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill to revise the wool schedule, with Mr. 
Hay in the chair. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the genile 
man from Washington [Mr. La Forierre]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, it is with a great dea! 
of pride that I rise on the floor this evening to address ile 
House on the question that is now before it. The pride 
eaused from seeing every seat on the Republican side and mo: 
of those on the Democratic side filled, and the galleries filled ‘> 
overflowing. [Applause]. Mr. Chairman, I am not conceit«! 
enough to think that they are all here to listen to my feel! 
efforts, but it shows the great interest felt in the question | 
not only the Members of this body, but by the people at lare:. 
and while the people fully realize that this question alread: 
has been settled in caucus before it ever had any discussion 0 
before any information had been given on this subject, wh! 
that is fully realized, still they are willing to come here an 
listen to this futile debate, and, I repeat, it gives me great pri‘ 
to address this audience to-night. . 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the debate on this bill with 
much interest, and much has been said that gives food for 
thought, and much that gives cause for research. I was deeply 
interested in the speech the other day of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Branttey]. I think it is as strong a speech as 
has been delivered in this debate to sustain the position of the 
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majority. I was especially interested in his reference to the 
maj y 
effect of the Walker tariff in 1846, and in the statistics sub- 
mitted therewith, and particularly as they pertain to the decade 
from 1850 to 1860, and I want to read from the speech of the 
gentleman from Georgia as it appears in the Recorp: 
WALKER TARIFF LIVED 11 YEARS. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem our friends of to-day are not even 
riginal in the forebodings in which they indulge. Let us see what fol- 
lowed the forebodings which were indulged in in 1846, when the Walker 
tariff was being considered. In the first place, it was enacted into law 
and lived for 11 years. But one other tariff law im all the history of 
this country lived any longer, and that was the Dingley law, that lived 
for 12 years. hat was the effect of the Walker tarif? Listen to 
these figures: In the decade from 1820 to 1850 the wealth of this coun- 
try increased 41 per cent. In the decade from 1830 to 1840 the wealth 
of this country increased 42 per cent. In the decade from 1850 to 
1860, during the operation of the Walker tariff, the increase in wealth 


reached the astounding percentage of 126.45 per cent. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 


Mr, CANNON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 
Mr. BraNTLey. With pleasure. 


Mr. Cannon. Will the gentleman tell us that, after we have lived 
as we have from 1860 to the present time, the wealth of the United 
States hes increased from $1,600,000,000 in 1860 to $125,000,000,000 
in 19 

Mr. BrantTier. Mr. Chairman, I have not the figures before me, but 
if my friend states that those are the figures, I am not prepared to take 
issue with him. He can incorporate them into his speech. 

Mr. CANNON. But I wanted to get them in at this point. 

Mr. BRaxTLEY. Unfortunately, I have not the figures before me. 

Me. CANNON. But I state that that is so. 

Mr. BrRaNnTLey. Mr. Chairman, we all rejoice at the growth of our 
country from 1860 until ~ whatever that growth may be; 


; but how- 
ever great it is, the fact still remains that under the operation of the 


Walker tariff, which gentlemen at that time said would ruin and de- 
stroy this country, the wealth of the country in 10 years’ time under 
its beneficent operation increased more than 126 per cent. 

All classes and i!l business thrived under that tariff. 


FACTS EXPLODD PROSPERITY CLAIMS. 

Mr. Chairman, after hearing the foregoing figures and state- 
ment, I could not resist looking into the facts to see if the coun- 
try and the Government were as prosperous during the decade 
mentioned—from 1850 to 1860—as the gentleman’s remarks 
would indicate. I found in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Congresses during that decade much that was 
interesting, not only to the effect of the Walker tariff on the 
business of the country and the conduct of the Government, but 
also some interesting information on the question and effect of 
ad valorem duties. 

Now, I desire to read some excerpts from the reports of the 
Secretaries of the Treasury from 1850 to 1860, and, mind you, 
these reports are, with one exception, from Democratic officials 
and all reported to Democratic Congresses. I believe that if 
the gentlemen on that side of the Chamber will give their atten- 
tion for a little while they will hear the opinion of one official 
of practical experience on the respective effects of ad valorem 
and specific duties that, in my judgment, would be well worth 
consideration at the present time, and also learn that the in- 
crease of wealth in a decade is not always proof that the Gov- 
ernment is necessarily prosperous at the same time. 

Mr. Chairman, this large audience in the gallery, no doubt, 
would like to hear all this matter which I could read from the 
reports of the Secretaries of the Treasury from 1850 to 1860, 
but, as much as I would like to please them, I will not weary 
the patience of the House by reading them all this evening, but 
will insert them in the Recorp, along with extracts from the 
first message of President Buchanan, wherein he gave the con- 
dition of the Treasury and the country, which I think will 
prove that the decade from 1850 to 1860 was not one of un- 
alloyed prosperity. [Applause on the Republican side.}] Mr. 
Chairman, in 1850, Thomas Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury, 
made a report to the Congress concerning the question of ad 
valorem duties and the effect that they were having on the 
Government’s revenues. 

THEORY RIGHT IF ALL WERE HONEST. 


I might say right there, Mr. Chairman, that the theory of 
ad valorem duties is undoubtedly right. If all men were honest, 
if all of our people and the foreigners were honest, so that 
goods were sent in at their true valuation, there is no doubt 
but that an ad valorem duty would be just and proper. But 
all history shows that mankind is prone to take advantage of 
Government, be it by tariff smuggling or by smuggling articles 
across the border to evade duties. That has been history as far 
back as we have any account of smuggling and tariffs and 
there is no doubt that until human nature changes, it will be 
the condition for a thousand years to follow. Consequently an 
ad valorem tariff, while all right in theory, really tends to make 
people practice dishonesty. And, Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
in regard to the Canadian tariff to-day, which is largely ad 
valorem, the only thing that enables it to keep up under ad 
valorem rates is because it has very high duties, indeed, pro- 
portionate with its revenue needs and traffic. I have had con- 
siderable experience in exporting into Canada myself, 
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Some 138 or 14 years ago I had 1 te t fr the 
city of Winnipeg, wanting me to ship pears to them in Canada. 
I had been over in St. Paul, and there had told the 4 ‘rs I 
had some fine pears out in my country f 1 
boxes, which means several carloads. <A \ ! 
nipeg was there. He went home and told t ; 
and I had letters inquiring about pears. This I ! 
asked me what I would be willing to furnish pears f 
station f. o. b., and I had told him. I received letters 
there telling me if my pears were according to 1 grad { 
standard, and so forth, that run in that busine they i 
like to have some of them. 

But they said, “ We suppose you are acquainted with c 
system of collecting customs duties, and we oO you 
that we could not buy these pears from you at your price and 
pay the ad valorem duty of 20 per cent on that ol Ur 
less those goods could be billed out to us at a <« 1 figure, W 


could not use them.” 


SYSTEM BREEDS DI | STY. 
Then they went on to explain that the custom was universal 
to undervalue that product. 


We will say these pears were 80 cents or $1 a box and the 
ad valorem duty was 20 per cent. There would be at S51 a 
box 20 cents duty, and at 80 cents a box 16 cents duty. If 
some other man got the same grade of goods in there at a 
valuation of 40 cents or 50 cents a box, they could not ¢ pete 
with the dealer who had this advantage, which is appars 
enough to all of us. But the remarkable fact, gentlemen, was 


that they had not formed combinations and agreed on uniform 
prices at which goods should be invoiced for customs. At that 
time several of them suggested different prices at which I should 
bill out the goods if I sold to them. 

Nowadays men get together on all such propositions as that. 
If a man who was importing goods was honest, and let his 
goods come in at their true valuation, say of $1 a box for pears 
or apples, paying 20 cents duty on them, and had to compete 
with a man who was not honest, and who got his goods in at 
50 cents valuation and had only 10 cents a box duty to pay at 
the customhouse, the dishonest man could undersell his h 
competitor and destroy his business. 

Now, gentlemen, they tell you that by having competent in 


mest 


spectors it is possible to check all that. It is stated that 
they examine the goods, and they do perfunctorily, but it is 
impossible, especially in general merchandise, where all classes 


and kinds of goods are coming in, intelligently to examine and 
value it all. You could not get inspectors who could give you 
the true valuation of all such goods. While some frauds might 
be checked and legal duties collected, immense sums would be 
lost to the Government. Indeed, it is safe to say that 75 per 
cent of goods will come in with undervaluations under ad 
valorem conditions, and will be demoralizing to those who try 
to ship in goods at the regular tariff rates, the latter fi 
themselves unable to compete with those who have under 

Even though ad valorem duty is correct in theory, as! 
human nature is as it is, and as long as man is constitut 
he is, any government will be in hot water all the tim 
its revenues if it attempts to get all its tariff revenne | 
ad valorem method. This statement is b out by hat 
Thomas Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury from 1850 to ; 
stated in his report to Congress that I intended reading 
I made this digression. 


ing 


4 
| 


As 


rne 


FRAUDS TPON TIPE 
Under the subhead 
Corwin says: 


of “Fra the revenue” Mr 

In obedience to the act of t ( 
made the duty of the Secretary of tl cre: 
and Jay before Congress, at the ymmencement of eve! 
report on the subject of finan ning timate t! 
revenue and public expenditures, and plans for imp { 
the revenue from time to time,” | feel it n i , 
necessarily increased expenditures and maturing liabiiliti t 
to the wisdom of Congress such su ) is t 
country and the revenues seem to «lk ! 

We can not overlook the fact, in r estimat f future r 
that the last three or four years hay en exceptional ones; t 
are indebted for our large revenues in part to t famine, tl 
tions, and the broken-down markets of Fur The easé it 
the low duties under the act l 1 
successful frauds and undervaluations, « ned with Cat 
stated, has induced a large exct of i tations But the 1 
of Europe are recover their I f he f 
ing away; our country ts led, is : 1. to eo 
goods; and it would be contrary to all 1 inble expect 
for a continuance of these large importatic 

The provisions of the act of July, 1846. have been fonnd 
for the prevention of frauds and I 1 I 
they have been carried, and the « 
systematic and complete, have been } 
The department has long given the bjec f tt 
earnest attention, and exhausted all its authority for their pi 
and detection ; but they are still of such magnitude, and a 
ing in their effect, as to demand the immediate int t 
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A special communication on this subject was made to the Senate 
on the 26th September last, in answer to a resolution of that body, 
and as that embraced much that would otherwise be incorporated 
this report, a copy thereof is annexed (marked “T”"’). 

That numerous frauds by means of undervaluations have been and 
continue to be systematically yy and that they are confined 
neither to one class of articles, one market, nor one port of the 
United States, this department has an accumulation of the most 
undeniable evidence. his proof, consisting of a great variety of 
details, will, with great pleasure, be submitted to Congress or any of 
its committees that may be charged with the subject. 

Through the vigilance of the appraisers vast numbers of advances 
upon invoices have been made. At Boston and New York the number 
80 advanced, from January, 1849, to October 1, 1850, amounts to more 
than — (Table U), ranging from 5 per cent to upward of 400 
per cent. 

Statement V is an importation of fruit, and is cited as exhibiting 
not only the system of fraudulent undervaluations, but the inequality 
of values at the different ports of the United States under the present 
tariff act. The fruit was “rt by the same house, about the same 
time—one cargo arriving at Philadelphia, one at New York, and one 
at Boston—the quality and invoice value oe. the same. At Phila- 
delphia it passed at the invoice value, at New York the appraisers ad- 
vanced it 75 per cent, and at Boston 92 per cent, and no objection or 
appeal from the decision of the appraisers was made on the part of 
the importers. 

I would respectfully and earnestly urge upon Congress to inquire 
fully into the practical operation of our present system of imposing 
duties upon the foreign cost or values of merchandise, being fully 
satisfied that the longer it is continued the weaker will become the 
restraints upon, and the stronger the inducements to, the commission 
of frauds by misrepresenting the dutiable values. 


4D VALOREM OBJECTIONS MANY. 


And, again, under the heading of “ Ways and means,” he says: 


The system of ad valorem duties, however well adapted to many 
articles of trade. when applied to all without discrimination, restriction, 
or safeguard, has been proved by the experience of this department 
to be the subject of many and long objections. Its tendency is to 
cherish a spirit of overtrading greatly injurious to the industry of our 
country in all its departments, and, in its final results, fatal to the 
revenue. ny ary | this system only in its operation upon revenue, 
it is believed that the experience of the most enlightened commercial 
nations of Europe has proved it to be impolitic and unsafe. Under the 
operation of the British tariff, revised in 1846, the whole revenue 
derived from articles paying ad valorem duties has been only an average 
of £38,000 ($182,000) per annum in a gross receipt from customs of 
£22,000,000 ($105,000,000), being less than one-fifth of 1 per cent 


* of this immense income from imposts; and the evident design of Parlia- 


ment was to make specific duties the source of revenue from imports, 
so far as possibly could be effected. A like policy has also always 
been pursued by the other commercial nations of Europe. 

The primary object to be kept in view in levying duties upon im- 
ports is admitted to be revenue. It is equally well established as the 
policy and a of the Government so to discriminate in the levying 
of duties as, without falling below the necessary amount of revenue, to 
give the greatest eo possible to all the industrial pepentig 
of our own people. One feature of the law of 1846, in the opinion of 
the department, is opposed to both the controlling principles just 
stated. I have reference to an equal or higher rate of duty on the raw 
material than upon the manufactured article of which it is composed. 
Such provisions oa take from the manufacturer and artisan that 
os which the present law doubtless to some extent was 
intended to afford and also check the importation of the raw material 
to a degree detrimental to the revenue. 

The constant fluctuations in prices, and consequently in the duties, 
under an unrestricted ad valorem tariff give to the act of 1846 that 
most objectionable feature, instability. These variations, giving a high 
duty when least required and low duties when — are ruinous, tend 
to an excess of importations, and subject all the products of labor in 
our own country to the frequent and enormous fluctuations in the mar- 
kets abroad, arising from the disturbed condition of those nations with 
whom our foreign commerce is chiefly carried on. Under the present 
system duties are highest when the article imported is highest and 
when the purchaser and consumer can least afford to pay the duty, 
and lowest when the price of the article wanted would allow a heavy 
additional duty to be levied on it. Thus, if an article costs $10, a duty 
of 30 og cent would compel an addition of $3; if that article falls in 
value to $5, then is the duty reduced one-half. 

That can not be a wholesome system of taxation which follows the 
consumer in his purchases, ns his burden when prices are high 
and taking it off as prices fall and his ability to bear it increases. If 
applied to articles of subsistence, it would —— as a heavy tax upon 
bread in a year of famine, increasing with the intensity of the evil and 
gradual y disappearing with the return of abundance. 

The objection to the present tariff system from commercial fluctua- 
tions in the prices is constantly forced upon the attention of the depart- 
ment by instances of extreme inequality and prejudicial operation. 


CORWIN’S SUGGESTED CHANGES. 
Further on, under the same heading: 


From the foregoing considerations the department would submit the 
following modifications of our present revenue laws: 

“1. A change in the pat ad valorem system, which should impose 
specific duties upon all articles to which such duties may be safely 
applied, with home valuations upon all such as are necessarily subject 
to 03 Wr the principle of specific duties shall not be ad that th 

we 7 principle o ¢ duties shall no t 
home valuation instead of the foreign should then be eppiied to all 
imports a to ad valorem Sener iin 

“3. If neither of the forego changes shall be thought proper, then 
it is deemed highly necessa t the present rates of duties should 
be increased on a great variety of articles which it will be found could 
bear such an increase with most salutary effects upon both trade 


and revenue. 

either of the two Srst modifications suggested above would undoubs 
edly correct many of the inequalities of present system; place all 
seas te schetinay tie ees a it Ge seve ae aa 
valua uty ; revenue fe 
frauds which are so easily tot under enieting laws, and Tome 
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ey and permanent increase of the revenue. 
y 


They are therefo: 
earnest 


commended to the favorable consideration of Congress. 
FILLMORE POINTS OUT DEFECTS. 


Millard Fillmore, who was then President, went into this su! 
ject at some length in his first message to the Thirty-secon: 
Congress; and in his succeeding message, after having observe, 
the workings of the ad valorem Walker tariff system for 
another year, says: 


In my first message to Congress I called attention to what seemed 
to me some defects in the present tarif and recommended such modifics 
tions as in my judgment were best adapted to remedy the evils and 

romote the prosperity of the country. Nothing has since occurre 
o change my views on this important question. Without repeating 
the argument contained in my former message in favor of discrimina: 
ing protective duties, I deem it my duty to call your attention to one 
or two other considerations affecting this subject. The first is t 
effect of large importations of foreign goods on our currency. Most o 
the gold of California as fast as it is coined finds its way directly ¢ 
Europe in payment for goods purchased. In the second place, as o 
manufacturing establishments are broken down by competition wit 
foreigners, the capital invested in them is lost. housands of hon 
and industrious citizens are thrown out of employment, and the far: 

is to that extent deprived of a home market for the sale of his product 
In the third place, the destruction of manufactures leaves the foreiyn 
without competition in our markets, and the consequent rise in arti 
sent here for sale is now seen in the increased cost of iron import 
from England. 


PRESIDENT BUCHANAN ASSAILS AD VALOREM. 


President Buchanan, in his second annual message to the 
Thirty-fifth Congress, has this to say regarding specific and ai 
valorem duties: 


In regard to the mode of assessing and collecting duties under a 
strictly revenue tariff, I have long entertained and often expressed t 
opinion that sound policy requires this should be done by specific dut 
in cases to which these can be pry applied. They are well adapt: 
to commodities which are usually sold by weight or by measure a: 
which by their nature are of equal or of nearly equal value. Such, { 
example, are the articles of iron of different classes, raw sugar, and f 
eign wines and spirits. 

In my deliberate judgment specific duties are the best, if not ¢! 
only, means of securing the revenue against the false and fraudu! 
invoices, and such has been the practice adopted for this purpose 
other commercial nations. Besides, specific duties would afford to t 
American manufacturer the incidental advantages to which he is fai 
entitled under a revenue tariff. The present system is a sliding s 
to his disadvantage. Under it, when prices are high and business pr 
perous, the duties rise in amount when he least requires their aid. \) 
the contrary, when prices fall and he is struggling against adversi 
the duties are diminished in the same proportion greatly to his inju 

Neither would there be danger that a higher rate of duty than t! 
intended by Congress could be levied in the form of specific duties. [It 
would be easy to ascertain the average value of any imported article f 
a series of years, and instead of subjecting it to an ad valorem duty 
a certain rate per centum to substitute in its place an equiva! 
specific duty. 

By such an arrangement the consumer would not be injured. It 
true he might have to pay a little more duty on a given article in 
year; but, ae so, he would pay a little less in another, and in a sv: 
of years these would counterbalance each other and amount to | 
same thing so far as his interest is concerned. This inconvenic: 
would be trifling when contrasted with the additional security 
afforded against frauds upon the revenue, in which évery consumer 
directly interested. 

A have thrown out these suggestions as the fruit of my own obse: 
tion, to which Congress, in their better judgment, will give such w 
as they may justly deserve. 


PEOPLE POOR IN MIDST OF PLENTY. 


In his first annual message to the Thirty-fifth Congress, firs' 
session, President Buchanan had this to say of the condition of 
the country, the finances, and the distress of the people: 


We have possessed all the elements of material wealth in rich abu: 
dance, and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, our country in 
monetary interests is at the present moment in a deplorable condi 
In the midst of unsurpassed gaat in all the productions of agri 
ture and in all the elements of national wealth, we find our man: 
tures suspended, our public works retarded, our private enterprises 
different kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown 
of employment and reduced to want. The revenue of the Govern» 
which is chiefly derived from duties on imports from abroad, has |) 
greatly vodaced, whilst the appropriations made by Congress at its la 
session for the current fiscal year are very large in amount. 

Under these circumstances a loan a required before the close 
your present session; but this, although deeply to be regretted, wow! 
prove to be only a slight misfortune when compared with the suffering 
and distress prevailing among the ple. With this the Governnmé: 
ean not fail deeply to sympathize, though it may be without the power 
to extend relief. 


Now, mark you, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Brantley] 
said that all manufacturing interests and all of our people were 
prosperous under the Walker tariff. In the report of 1851, only 
four years after that law went into effect, Thomas Corwin, 
Secretary of the Treasury, said, concerning the condition of the 
steel and iron industry: 


From the evidence furnished to this department it is clear that the 
rolling mills, the charcoal furnaces, and the for are utterly unable 
a iron at the prices at which it is now imported. During the 

_ many establishments were enabled to survive only by carrying 
the iron to the high stages of manufacture, as the making of nails and 
fo work. At the present time the prites are below the cost of pro- 

m. If the present policy continues, we must witness in a short 
time the total prostration of this infustry, which, once destroyed, w!!! 
require many years to replace it upon its present footing as to skill and 
experience; and we shall become dependent upon Sieeige countries 
for the most important material in the arts of peace and most indis- 
pensable of the muniments of war. 








1911. 








And again: 


Thus we perceive that the actual consumption of iron, which, ur 
fh: duties and prices, was steadily augmenting Im quantity. is, under 
present reduced rates, both in duties and prices, gradually falling 














of, notwithstanding the increase of population and the great extension 
of our farming interests. 

E present with this report several tables intended to show the sudden 
and extraerdinary fall im the inveice values of certain arti which 
rior to the tariff act of 1846 had been subject to specific duties, but 
shich, by that law, were made subject to duties ad valorem It must 
be apparent from these tables that great frauds are practiced | indet 

iluations daily, which no expedient can prevent, wniess such articles as 


set f& rth in these tables are charged with specific instead of ad va- 

em duties. 

Friends of the ad valorem tariff argue that modern scientific 
! of inspection have virtually eliminated fraudulent 
underraluations, so common im earlier days, but against this 
argument are constant diselosures of frauds made by secret- 
serviee agents of the Treasury Department. Some of these dis- 
coveries, running into millions of dollars, are reeent and will 
continue to come to light as long as the ad valorem system of 
levying tariff is practiced. The fact that it is necessary to 
maintain a large staff of secret agents to carry on a consiant 
espionage of our customhouses and even to go to the very 
point of origin of our importations, I think, partially, if not 
conclusively, sustains my position. 


methods 


COUNTRY UNSETTLED BY TARIFF AGITATION. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this decade so forcefully referred to by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Brantiey], during which time 
the wealth of the eountry increased 126 per cent, when Cali- 
fornia was pouring out its millions ef gold, when from every 
reasonable viewpoint both the Government and the people at 
arge should have been prosperous, the country really for 

ost of that time was in a state of unrest on account of tariff 
agitation commenced as soon as Franklin Pierce was inaugu- 
rated in March, 1853, and James Guthrie was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Notwithstanding that the Whig administration of Fillmore lad 
operated altogether under the Democratic Walker tariff. the 
Treasury, under the administration of that wise statesman 
Thomas Corwin, had been enabled to meet Government ex- 
penses and pay interest on the public debt, ineluding the money 
borrowed during the Polk administration and the life of the 
Walker tariff, aggrecating $47,014,299, and in spite of the fact 
that Corwin had pointed out that it would only be a matter of 
time until the Walker tariff would be inadequate and the loss 
of tariff under ad valorem duties, owing to the perpetration of 
frauds, would inerease, and advised Congress to change the 
method. 

Notwithstanding this statement of his eminent predecessor, Mr. 
Guthrie and the Democratic Congress immediately commenced 
to tinker with the tariff—their own tariff—and not only reduced 
duties by an average of 20 per cent, but left the same old proc- 
ess of ad valorem duties. 

The country, through uncertainty during the period from 1853 
to 1857, gradually lost confidence, culminating in the panic of 
1857. 

PAILED TO PROFIT BY EXPERIENCE. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, did the Democratic Party see the licht or 
profit to any extent by that experience? 

No. While their Secretary of the Treasury, Howell Cobb, 
vivised a ehange in tariff rates, they were to be levied in the 
same old way and with that misconception a tariff for revenue 
nly; and he himself, in arguing against the ideas of Corwin, 
wimits the fallacy of calling any of the so-called tariff for reve- 
nue measures of his party by that name. In his report, Decem- 
ber 6, 2858, he says: 


I do not deem ft proper to enter into any cxtended discussion of the 
theoretic principles on which a tariff act should be framed. 

They may be briefly stated. Such duties should be laid as will 
duee the required revenue, by imposing on the people at large the sn 
est and most equal burdens. 

It is obvious that this is most effectually done by taxing, in prefer- 
enee te others, such articles as are not produced in this country, and, 
among articles produced here, those in which the home product bears 
the least proportion to the quantity Imported are the fittest for ¢ 
tion. The reason is that in taxing articles not made in the country the 
whole sum taken from the consumer goes into the Treasury, while i 
the other class the consumer pays the enhanced value not only 
quantity imported but om the quantity made at home. This last tax i 
paid net to the Treasury but to the manufacturer, thereby renderir 
such a duty not only burdensome but grossly unequal, the home produc 
being benefited at the expense of the consumer. 

If these principles are sound, it is obvieus that no tariff strictly for 
revenue has ever yet been enacted in the United States. 


He then properly proceeds to give his ideas of the raising of 
revenues under the then existing crisis, and advises that after 
ascertaining the additional revenue required, that the increase 
of @uties should only be such as to raise that amount, which is 


pro- 


iall- 


; 
m the 
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good doctrine; but, mind you, this change was recommended 
within a year and a half of the enactment of the lat Demo- 
cratie tariff law which, in its inception and promnigation had 
paralyzed the country, culminating in the panic of 1857 
FARIFP CHANGE 
This law, within the short period of a P 1 half t 
been found totally thadequate to kee] 


Government, 


again 


and the country and the 
subjected to a threatened change of tar 
hess paralyzed during the entire peried of Buchan 
tunate administration. 

I think if gentlemen will read the reports of Secreta f 
the Treasury, mostly their own , duri 
ferred to by the gentleman from Georgia | M1 





will find that from the years 1850 to 1860 ( ‘ 
in about as bad condition, with the except yr 
years, as it ever has been im its entire history 

But, more than that, the rates of dut ‘ ed 1 tl lk 
were ad valorem, and all of them d to iat the 
gross undervaluation. Still, in the face of all that, you ; 
men are now bringing im here a tariff sure illing I 
valorem duties, and you point, forsooth, to the equ im 
the Payne law. I would not for a minute try to sa e 
schedules under the Payne law are corre I think, as 3 
you do, that they have made istak there hey ha 
cheaper articles bearing the highest 1 f dut 
no argument against specifie duties. That is be se tl re 
levied wreng to start with. 

They have also levied ad valerem and spe Ss ! 
same articles, making combination rates, thereby ¢ , e 
for fraud and undervaluation by the ad valore ire, that 
is to the disadvantage of the honest importer l as the same 
defects in that respect that the Walker bill had, and th es 


are not levied equitably, which is not right. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of 
Mr. MANN. I yield to the gent 


the gentleman has ex} 






leman 15 minutes more 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will zo back to my manuscript I 
try not to digress, and perhaps I will get through in thai e. 

Mr. Chairman, with the coming of 1861 the Democratic P 
retired from power, and was practically out 1 » ina 
ration of Grover Cleveland, March 4, 1885, or riod of 2+ 
years. 

DISASTROUS POLICIES » 

Immediately thereafter we began to see the l policies that 
had proved disastrous to the country in the da before e 
Civil War promulgated and advised, ign ng all the ills t 
were incident to the previous trials. Unfortunately for : 
Democrats in the fifties, they did n have anywhere te ce 
the blame. The Republican Party had not been bom i 
during the deeade from 1850 to 1860 they had rolled | 
except the period of the Taylor-Filmore administration, 
March 4, 1849, to March 4, 1853, and the revenue measure « 
that period was a Democratic one. They had a legitimate 
to learn from those experiences, but they did not, a 
the tariff measures as yet advocated by that party, tl 
misfortunes have befailen the people to a larger or sma 
gree, dependent upon the relative approach to a free-trads 

And each of these disastrous chang is been a n 
by the cry “ Republican misrule, extravagance, and the 
tariff.” Yet, strange to relate, the result of D« ! 
tion has always been the same as during their ad 
in the fifties when they had ne Republican Party , 

Mr. Chairman, in the light of past pet 
ments, I might say, and despite the fact that s 
as Howell Cobb, and he was a Denk it, hav ad 
proper way to frame, and the true philosophy t 
revenue only, the majority has brought i h , 
Schedule K under the guise of a tariff-for-1 
ure. And they promise the country that g 
up the tariff, schedule by schedule a it 
to a tariff-for-revenne-only basis. 

As protective measure I can easily see the neces 
revision in that manner, but by what philosophy or j 
we can start in to convert protective schedules into a t 
revenue measure I can not comprehend. 

Our friends’ theory of a tariff for re e l 
ploring the necessity for raising revenue that way is 
compatible with the protective features of this bill, : 1 though 


from a Republican viewpoint it is teo low. 
SHOULD FIRST DETERMINE THS AMOUNT D. 
It looks like the gentlemen on the other sid f the Hi 
would first ascertain the amount of money n« , rt 
Government and then put reasonable tariff for 
noncompetitive articles coming into the country. 


re nit 
revelut 


If such 
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nue was not sufficient, then place a reasonable revenue on that | tioned that agricultural machinery was one of the things that 

class of articles competitive in the least degree, and that fail- | was taxed, and that was one of the arguments against puttin ' 

ing of a sufficient amount supplemented by a tariff on luxuries, | their products on the free list. I did not think personally it 

increase the internal revenue on liquors and tobaccos. would make any difference, but I was not going to put forward 
They would in that way consistently carry out, in part, Demo- | my own opinion. 

cratic ideas and effect these reforms, but schedule by schedule Mr. RANDELL of Texas. You wanted to give them a sop. 


simply to reach a revenue basis will cause revision and rerevis- Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I did not want to give them a so): 
ion and keep the country unsettled for years. but I wanted to be fair to my constituents. wt 
COUNTRY ALREADY FEELING UNCERTAINTY. Mr. RANDELL of Texas. How much does the gentleman say 

But history will repeat itself. The country already is feeling | We will lose in revenue by the farmers’ free-list bill? 
the effects of the uncertainty. They are riding into power ona| Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not stated; I have not even 


popular wave of disfavor of the people at the action of the | mentioned it. 

last Republican Congress on tariff revision. And I will say | Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Some gentleman on that side did, 
right here, I agree with the people. I think they had a perfect | and I think he said it was $10,000,000. 

right to expect a proper revision, not only in Schedule K, bat | Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did not mention it. I am not going 
in several other schedules affecting different commodities. | to dispute that point with the gentleman. 

Their not securing this was no doubt largely responsible for Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Does the gentleman think it would 
the Democratic success at the last election. amount to that? . 

The Democrats were given a great opportunity, and by show- Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is not within my knowledge, and [ 
ing a true desire to benefit the people and reasonable attention | 4m not going to give the gentleman an answer to anything th 
to the advanced ideas of the times, among Democrats as well as |I have not investigated. It might be that much, but only « 
Republicans, they might so have impressed the people that | small part of it would come from agricultural machinery. 
they would have given them the reins of government, and if so, | Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is it not much easier for the gen- 
they might have held them for more than two or four years. tleman to find out how much revenue comes into the country fro: 

AMPRICAN IDEA OPPOSED To CAUCUS. that schedule than it is to know that they do not sell farming 
implements cheaper in foreign countries than they do in this? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I want to say to the gentleman th: 
with the exception of a few articles there is very little agricul- 
tural machinery manufactured abroad that United States farn 
ers would use in any event. It is not suitable to our country. 
They do not make our class of machinery. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. How does the gentleman account 
for the statement that there is $10,000,000 of revenue from it’ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have already answered that, but if 
you will give me a chance I will tell you something about 
this charge of selling machinery abroad cheaper than in this 
country. I live 3,000 miles from here by the railroad. We 
will say down here in Pennsylvania there is a manufacturer of 
agricultural machinery. There is a carload of that machinery 
wanted in Liverpool and another carload wanted at Spokane 
in my State. The manufacturer will bill out two cars at the 
same price at the factory. The freight rate to New York is 
very low, and from that point to Liverpool freight is low. Co: 
sequently the man in Liverpool will get those goods a great 
deal cheaper than the man in Spokane can possibly get the: 








The first mistake was the caucus. The American idea now 
is to repudiate and condemn the caucus. Previous action of 
Republicans in legislating in caucus had as much to do with 
Democratic success as did the sentiment that the platform 
promises had been ignored. ' 

But no Republican caucus ever held more complete control 
over its members, I want to say to the gentlemen on that side 
of the House, than has your party caucus over yours during 
the present Congress. It certainly has not strengthened you 
before the people, and I feel confident you will discover a con- 
trary effect. Your party has controlled, in addition to the 
South, the most of the large cities of the country the last 
20 years, and Republican success has depended on the vote 
of the agricultural population and the towns and villages of the | 
country. 

I suppose you congratulated yourself when you decided in 
caucus to support the President's reciprocity measure, confident 
in your own minds that it would lose him the votes of some 
tas goresee and that you could consistently claim 

to be a smocratic measure, aS your party had in 1854 
placed on the statute books a very similar suteseeian measure, | ©”. account of the freight Fate. 
that proved to be only reciprocity in name and lost the Govern- Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman state 
ment of the United States millions of dollars in revenue, just as ee, See MARS OIFTERERCe I rere. 
it is conceded the present treaty will do. Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish the gentleman would give me 

This latest reciprocity agreement put all the agricultural | time to answer a question that he has already asked me before 
products of the North on the free list in their unmanufactured | he asks another. He asked me why agricultural machinery was 
state. As a compensating measure you brought forth what you | sold abroad cheaper than in this country and I am trying to 
were pleased to call the farmers’ free-list bill. And it was a | tell him. If the dealer in Spokane has had to pay a freight 
free-list bill, for under it you actually put on the free list all | rate of $2.60 or even $1.50 a hundred pounds for his car of 





: the manufactured or finished product of the northern farmers, | goods, and the man in Liverpool has only had to pay a freizh' 
2 giving his. product thus free trade with all the world, and in | rate of 75 cents or $1, it is easy to see that the man in Liver- 
gh return for this you gave him free agricultural implements. pool can sell the machinery cheaper than the dealer in Spokane. 
ee Mr. RANDELL of Texas. May I ask the gentlemen a Mr. RANDELL of Texas. But suppose as a matter of fact 

question ? one man lived on the southern side of the Rio Grande anid 


another on the Texas side, right across the river; and one man 
ean get a John Deere plow for $8 and the other man on the other 
side pays $4.50. The man on the American side has to pay >». 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That case may have happened; [ do 
not know anything about it, but I very much doubt it. I have 


Mr. LA FOLLETT. Yes. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. If you think that the taking off 
of the tariff on farm implements will not cause them to sell 
at a less price in this country, why is it that they sell American 
manufactured farm implements at a less price in foreign coun- 


; i tries than they do in this country? heard it said on the floor of this House, and I have heard i' 
ea Mr. LA FOLLETTE. With the exception of isolated cases, | stated in other places, that the same condition prevailed in 
Be cases where men want to introduce goods, or where they have | Canada; that you could buy American binders cheaper on tha 
bi an oversupply on hand and want to get rid of them, that is | side than you could on this side. I want to say that that is 
Ap not the case, and the history of American commerce all over | false; that there never has been such a case, If there was. it 


has been an isolated case. The truth is the Canadian farmer 


the world will show it. It is the exception and not the rule. 
has to pay a higher price. You can substantiate my assertion 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Then you deny it? 
claimed for 10 years. Canada who are Members of this body. 


ae Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have heard that same old thing | by asking the gentlemen from those States contiguous to 
ie Mr. RANDELL = Texas. You dispute it, do you? Do you AMERICAN IMPLEMENTS EXCEL. 
ri say it is not a fact? There is a Canadian-made binder that is sold cheaper than 
t DISPUTES GELLING CHEAPER ABROAD. the American-made binders, but in agricultural as well as al! 
i Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I say it is not a fact except in isolated | other kinds of machinery the United States product excels, and 
a cases; in certain cases the cheaper price is justifiable and is | the Canadians prefer our binders. ‘ 
pt not caused by discrimination. In a minute I will illustrate. I Canada has a provision whereby second-hand machinery from 
am a member of the Grange and the Farmers’ Union, and I have | the United States can go into Canada free of duty, if it is being 
t heard this thing talked of for years. I voted for the free-list | brought in from this country to be used on that side. Many : 
‘ bill. Canadian farmer along the border comes over on the American 
i Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Why did you vote for it? side and buys his binder, where he is close enough to make it 
: Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I received petitions by the thousands | profitable, buys it for ten or fifteen dollars or whatever the price 
f from farmers on the reciprocity measure, and they all men-| is cheaper—and it is cheaper every time—and he goes out and 
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works in some American farmer's field long enough to dirty up 
the binder a little so as to show it has been used, and then he 
takes it across the border, and in that way hundreds of binders 
go into Canada, and thus is evaded the payment of the tariff. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; just give me a minute, however. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will ask the gentleman from 
if he can give me a little more time? 

Mr. MANN. The time is all pledged. If the gentleman him- 
self would use a little more time on the subject, I will be glad 
to yield it to him, but the time is all pledged. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I would like to have the gentle- 
man given a little more time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am pleased to yield to the gentleman | 
when I have time and give all the information possible, and am 
sorry I can not yield further. 

DECLARES COMMITTEE IS INSINCERE. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not believe the gentlemen on the Ways 
and Means Committee who are responsible for this free-list bill | 
seriously believe that a tariff, high or low, or absolute free | 
trade, will affect the price of agricultural machinery in this | 
country to any great extent? 

No manufacturing country in the world uses or makes the | 
grades or kinds of machinery used in this country, neither is | 
any country going to invest its money in plants or factories to | 
manufacture our class or kind of machinery on account of this 
free-trade provison when it is known that a succeeding Con- | 
gress can as easily restore duties. So I say again, the hope of 
reduced prices on agricultural machinery on account of its 
being placed on the free list is remote indeed. 

There was no protest against this measure from any agri- 
cultural machinery manufacturer. The International Harvester 
Co. never came before your Ways and Means Committee pro- 
testing against this placing its product on the free list. No; 
it was a matter of indifference to all such manufacturers. 

I have referred at some length to the agricultural machinery 
feature of the farmers’ free-list bill for the reason that gentle- 
men on that side of the Chamber have delighted to call atten- 
tion to the concession of free agricultural implements to the 
farmer. I want to say to them that in my judgment they were | 
giving him a stone instead of bread when they gave him free 
agricultural machinery. 

Free sugar would have conferred a much greater benefit and 
would have benefited all classes. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmers’ free-list bill, which has been re- 
ferred to, and which places agricultural machinery on the free 
list, which in my judgment will not lower the price, also put 
jute and all jute products on the free list. In my own section 
of the country all of our grains are sacked in jute bags for 
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shipment. In fact, that is the custom in all the Pacific Coast 
States. They are used by millions, and the actual saving to 


the farmers of the Pacific coast in any year would amount to | 
much more than the combined value of all the jute bag manu- 
factories of the Rocky Mountains, I presume. 

The farmers of my own district use an average of 15,000,000 
bags the year. I was not giving them any sop when I voted for 
the free-list bill, as suggested by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. RANDELL], because of my statement that I voted for the 
bill, even though I expected no relief from the placing of agri- 
cultural machinery on the free list. 

There were several other reasons why I supported the meas- 
ure. All the people of my district wear shoes, and our farmers 
and teamsters use harness. The farmer’s end of the leather 
business already had been placed on the free list by a Repub- 
lican Congress. Free hides already had been conceded to the 
manufacturers of leather products by a Republican Congress. 

Why not? It was only the farmer and stock raiser affected, 
and they are a patient, long-suffering class. They were not 
consulted when hides were placed on the free list any more 
than they were in regard to the so-called Canadian reciprocity 
bill, and when they kicked, were told it was—like a dose of 
castor oil—good for them. 

A majority of the Members from the great manufacturing 
States voted for free hides when they went on the free list, 
just as they did for Jim Hill’s reciprocity fraud. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in the Republican principle of pro- 
tection, but the Members who voted for free hides in the Sixty- 
first Congress and those voting for the reciprocity sham at this 
session have no license to poke principle at the northwestern 
a for they themselves have worn that principle thread- 
are. 

My own constituents are so geographically situated as to 
minimize the losses that might arise from manufactured agri- 
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cultural products coming in free, likewise Arg < 1 other 
meat supplies. Under the free-list bill, the « rn. northern. 
and middle west farmers will have to comb f a 
much greater extent than the Pacific northwest farmer. Free 


shoes, free leather products, free jute grain 
and cereal foodstuffs will come nearer compensating ! dis 
trict and State for the evils of the measure tl 
part of the United States, in my opinion. 


I told the gentleman from Texas that I voted for the fr: 


bill, and I will tell him now I expect to vote for this | I 
believe in a revision of Schedule K. I believe your re 
too low and is going to an opposite extreme, especially as 
| plied to the raw product. 
PRESENT BILL LOWER THAN WALKER TARIFF 

The gentleman from Georgia [|Mr. BRANTLEY] spoke of the 
beneficent effect of the Walker tariff, and while I differ from 
him as to its wonderful efficiency, and think I am justifiab 
my position in view of the Treasury reports of its day, s I 
am willing to concede it to have been the best Democrat 
tariff law ever enacted. Yet, under it raw wool received 50 
per cent more protection than it does under this bill. It id 
30 per cent against 20 per cent in this bill. I expect this bill 
to pass, go to the Senate, and there be revised and sent b: 


to the House. 

I think the happy medium will be found, and eventually, I 
hope, we will pass the bill in a form as nearly equal and just 
as a tariff bill can be made. I would prefer that this bill 


were 
referred back to the committee and there held until after the 
report of the Tariff Board, so that more accurate information 
could be had, and then be brought out again at the regular 
session. But I realize that you Democrats are going to pass 
| this bill, and I am not one to go on record against a revision. 

The passage of this bill now and sending it over to the 
Senate may hasten proper revision of this schedule. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider the ad valorem feature of this bill. 
its greatest weakness. It was the weakness of the Walker 
tariff, as shown by Secretary Corwin’s reports, heretofore me 
tioned, and of the law of 1857 that superseded it, which was 
also a Democratic tariff measure. President Buchanan 
fully referred to this weakness as did President Fillmore. 

I think their logic sound and irrefutable. They wer t 
theorizing, but were dealing with actual condit sas t i 
existing. Happy is the country whose statesmen and lawmakers 
are wise enough to shun and avoid past mistakes and profit 
by past experiences. 

FARMERS’ LAST PROP REMOVED. 

Mr. Chairman, in the reciprocity bill and farmers’ free-list 
bill all the products of the northern farmer were placed on the 
free list except wool, and now, under this bill, you practically 


put wool on the free list. So the northern farmer is now, you 
might say, to all practical purposes, deprived of all prote 
in the way of a tariff on any and all of his commodities, if this 
measure becomes a law. 

While some of us on this side of the Chamber have or 


vote for some or all of these measures, the fact will remain 
that none of them could or would pass without your pern 
sion and support. If a period of depression follows this a: 
the blame will finally be placed where it belongs. The Repub 
lican Party first suffers for its sins of commission and omissio! 
but your party will in the long run get what is coming to it 
Already a depression is stealing over this country, and it w 
gradually culminate in a deluge. By that time the people of 


the country will be ready for fair protection, and not free trace 
or tariff for revenue. 


The duties you are levying under this schedule for revenue 
purposes are based on an estimate of increased i! ) 
from abroad, but under an ad valorem duty which, as I have 
read from the experiences of Thomas Corwin, Secretary of the 
Treasury 1850 to 1853, is likely to fall short of its just amonnt 
on account of undervaluations—which an ad valorem duty 


openly invites—and will either be inadequate to meet the esti 


mate or, if it does, will flood the country with undervalued 
foreign goods. This would work hardship and disaster t 
American manufacturers and labor, just as did the importations 
of iron and steel under the Walker ad valorem measure, as set 
forth by Secretary Corwin in his report'to the Thirty-second 
Congress, January 27, 1853, already referred to. 

Mr. Chairman, for several years now the country has been 
greatly agitated over the high cost of living, and various ecor 


omists, as well as the Government, have been making an inves 
tigation of the causes. 
HIGH LIVING MAKES COST HIGHER. 
A committee was once appointed by the United States Senate 
to take testimony and report back to the Senate on the hi 
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cost of living. The students of Washington State College, lo- 
cated in my home town, presented a burlesque performance in 
which the Senate committee took evidence on not the high cost 
of living but on the cost of high living, and they were able to 
offer a great amount of amusing entertainment; butthe thought- 
ful man could get much more than humor out of it. 

And the question naturally arose as to whether or not a great 
part of the cry of high cost of living was not really a desire 
for high living at a low price. 

I have been considerably impressed during this debate by the 
oft-repeated statement by gentlemen on that side of the Cham- 
ber that under the present tariff law the duty on a suit of 
voolen clothing is approximately $9.40, and they said it just as 


though they believed and wanted the country to believe that the | 


American consumer was paying that amount of added price to 
the American manufacturer or retailer on account of the tariff. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that when some of the 
gentlemen on that side of the House, and especially those who, 
like myself, are new Members, got ready to start to Washing- 
ton they felt that they should be well dressed, knowing that 
these plutoeratic Members we had heard about so long would 
be well dressed. So when they went to their tailor and picked 
out the best, and gave orders for best finish and trimmings, and 
the price was from $40 to $60 the suit, they felt when they paid 
the bill that there was $9.40 too much somewhere. It there- 
fore comes easy to them to infer that $9.40 is actually collected 
because of the tariff om each woolen suit. 

FACTS DO NOT BEAR OUT FIGURES. 


Mr. Chairman, since hearing these figures given as the tariff 
on a suit of clothing I have made it a point to look up the 
price of custom-made woolen and worsted clothing, and I find 
that you can buy guaranteed all-wool—both warp and filling— 
suits for as low as $10 the suit, and the prices range all the 
way from $10 to $30 for custom-made clothing and from $15 to 
$60 for all-wool merchant-tailored clothing in Washington. 
Now, it does not need any great amount of reasoning on the 
part of any man of ordinary intelligence to make him conclude 
that even though the tariff rate should figure out as our friends 
claim, $9.40 on a suit, that the American consumer is not paying 
that, or any considerable part of that amount, when he pur- 
chases a suit of clothes. 

For my part I have preferred to pay the higher price, believ- 
ing that I was fully compensated for the greater cost by the 
vast difference in workmanship. In other words, my tailors 
out in Spokane charged me a fair price, which was above the 
lower figures I have named, and put the difference in cost into 
the clothes. 

Mr. Chairman, the same can be said of most all classes of 
fabrics and goods offered for consumption and use in the United 
States. There are many different grades and prices, and our 
people ean live reasonably cheap or as high as they care to go, 
and while tariff changes might affect the prices, and I think it 
will some, especially under a free-trade or tariff-for-revenue 
system, I fear that our people would not be able to purchase 
them at the lowered prices for lack of employment and money. 

What this country wants is fair tariff legislation, protecting 
our manufacturers and labor from foreign competition, with 
uniform, well-established duties, regulations of trusts and com- 
bines to insure fair competition, and a restoration of confidence 
among our people; then all branches of business will have an 
equal opportunity under the law and all of our people have a 
chance to presper as no other country ever has prospered. All 
of our labor employed at a fair wage, and the product of the 
shop, field, and factory bringing a fair price, would insure that 
welfare and prosperity. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Froyp]. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to avail 
myself of this opportunity of submitting a few observations 
coneerning the pending bill, to discuss briefly the tariff ques- 
tien in general, and ineidentally to consider the trust question 
in its relation to the tariff in effecting high prices and the cost 
of living in this country. 

At the outset of my remarks I desire to submit this thought 
for the deliberation of every Member of this House. If you 
impose ne tariff or duty upon a particular commodity, of course 
you will derive no revenue therefrom. If you impose a pro- 
hibitive rate of duty thereon, you produce precisely the same 
resuit—no revenue. In other words, absolute free trade and 
absolute pretection fn so far as revenues are concerned pro- 
duce a like result—no revenue whatsoever. If free trade is to 
be condemned because ft would destroy our revenues, protec- 
tien sheuld be condemned for the same reason. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Let me purste this thought a little fur- 
ther. If you impose a very low rate of duty upon an article, 
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some revenue will be derived therefrom, but the amount will be 


small on account of the low rate. If you impose a very high 
rate thereon, but one that is not prohibitive, some revenue will 
be derived therefrom, but the amount will be small on account 
of the limited importation. If you take a very high rate and 
proceed to lower it gradually, and a very low rate and proceed 
to raise it in like manner, you will come to a common rate that 
will produce the greatest amount of revenue. This is known 
as the maximum reyenue-producing rate. This is true of every 
commodity and every item in all the various tariff schedules 
Of course it will differ with the nature and character of th 
article and the demand therefor. 

Now, the maximum revenue-producing rate is common ground 
between the protectionist and those who stand for a tariff for 
revenue. Here the two systems meet, part company, and pro- 
ceed in opposite directions. We might illustrate that in a very 
simple way. Suppose two men meet at a common point upon 
one of our publie highways and then turn their backs on each 
other and go in opposite directions. Every step they take they 
get farther and farther apart, Let us earry the illustration a 
little further. Let us suppose that one of these men is a tax- 
gatherer and the other is a shrewd confidence man. The tax- 
gatherer goes his way from house to house and place to place 
collecting taxes due from the people to the State or the munici- 
pality or the county, and turns the money so collected into the 
public treasury. He represents the tariff-for-revenue man. The 
confidence man, sleek, well dressed, glib of tongue, goes his way 
from house to house and place to place until he has covered the 
entire territory visited by the tax collector, and under the 
specious and false pretense of collecting money for the poor or 
for some public charity induces every man he meets to volun- 
tarily turn over to him the exact amount or almost the exac! 
amount of money that he had paid for taxes, and after he has 
collected in this way large and princely sums of money puts it 
down in his pocket and retires to some gilded castle or some 
marble palace and lives in ease and affiuence the rest of his 
days. I am not going to say that he represents the prot: 
tionist, but he represents the beneficiary of protection. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.} By this simple illustration you 
have in concrete form the whole tariff issue between Repu)- 
licans and Democrats. 

Mr. Chairman, the power to impose tariffs on articles im- 
ported into this country rests entirely upon Article I, section 
8, of the Federal Constitution, which reads as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defen 
and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

The mere reading of this provision discloses the fact that the 
framers of the Constitution looked upon all tariffs, including 
duties, imposts, and excises, as taxes which might be properly 
levied to pay debts, to provide for the common defense, and to 
promote the general welfare. That they were regarded not as 
benefits, not as privileges, but as burdens is evidenced by the 
fact that it is specifically provided that all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. By 
this provision of the fundamental law the taxing power is ex- 
pressly conferred upon Congress for the specific purpose of 
raising revenue. We fail to find in this provision of the Con- 
stitution any hint or suggestion that this power is conferrel 
upon Congress to enable it to levy duties and imposts in order 
to protect our manufacturers or to guarantee to them rei 
sonable profits or to protect labor or to benefit farmers. The 
idea that they intended to vest in Congress the power to confer 
special privileges upon manufacturers as a class, upon laborers 
as a class, or upon farmers as a class is foreign to the language 
of the instrument and is precluded by the declaration that all 
such duties must be uniform throughout the United States. 
The purpose, and sole purpose, of this provision of the Cou- 
stitution is to confer upon Congress the taxing power, the 
power to provide for the revenues necessary to maintain the 
Government, to pay its debts, to provide for its common defense, 
and promote its general welfare. Thus it will be observed that 
the Democratic doctrine of a tariff for revenue finds its justi- 
fication in the language of the Constitution itself. The Repub- 
lican doctrine of protection for the benefit of American manu 
facturers or American labor or the American farmer is unwar- 
ranted under any fair interpretation of the language used in 
the Constitution. I insist that as a matter of fact our pro- 
tective-tariff system is maintained solely for the benefit of our 
manufacturing classes and that the specious claim made by 
the Republicans “that it is for the protection of laborers, 
workivgmen, or farmers” is a sham, a pretense, and a fraud. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] It can have no effect 
upon the price of Iabor, except as to the few who are employed 


in the factories, and these constitute only a small number in 
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comparison with the laborers employed throughout the country 
outside of the factories. It can confer no benefit upon farmers, 
except in a local way, for the general products of the farm 
throughout the United States are exported and sold in the 
open markets of the world. 

The only justification, therefore, for the imposition of any 
kind of tariff, tax, or duty in this country is found in the fact 
that the imposition of such duties, imposts, and excises are 
necessary in order to raise revenues for the maintenance of 
the Federal Government and for the administration of its laws, 
Good administration requires that even upon this power there 
should be a just limitation, and that no more revenues should 
be raised than are necessary to carry on the Government eco- 
nomically administered. Is it possible for our Republican 
friends to read into the Constitution any authority for the doe- 
trine of protection for home industries, laborers, or farmers? Is 
it possible for them by any process of sound reasoning to read 
into the Constitution any authority for Congress to delegate the 
taxing power to individuals and corporations, and thus enable 
them to enjoy special privileges by fixing a higher price upon 
their own products equal to the tax imposed by the Government 
upon similar commodities imported from foreign countries? 


The doctrine of protection stands for the principle of conferring | 


special privileges upon certain favored classes of our citizens, 
to the exclusion of and at the expense of all others. 
To my mind the doctrine of protection is equally unjustifiable, 


whether the favored class be manufacturers, laborers, or farm- | 


ers. It is a special privilege to whoever receives the benefit; 


and the extra profit, the extra wage or the extra price is borne | 


by the entire body of our citizenship not belonging to the fa- 
vored classes. The principle of protection is without constitu- 
tional warrant; it was conceived in fraud, is born of greed, and 


Republican Party. Destroy the principle of protection and you 
destroy the Republican Party. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. Chairman, as a Democrat who is utterly opposed to the 
principle of protection and who is in full accord with the time- 
honored tenets of his party relative to the imposition of im- 
posts or tariff duties, I desire to ask what is there in this pro- 
posed act, or bill, that violates any fundamental principle of 
our party or to prevent me or any other Democrat who believes 
in a tariff for revenue, or any free-trade Democrat, from voting 
for it in preference to the existing law? 

I can readily understand why a Republican protectionist, or 
a protectionist Democrat, or a Democrat whose constituents 
have strong protective proclivities, might hesitate to vote for 
and might oppose this bill, but I can not understand how even 


a Republican who believes that our present tariff rates are re- | 


sponsible for the high cost of living, or who believes that our 
present rates of duty on wool and woolen goods are excessively 
high and ought to be lowered, or a Democrat who is opposed 
altogether to the principle of protection, or a Democrat who is 
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or bill the ad valorem duties are 42.55 per cent, or a reduction 
of more than 50 per cent. 

Mr. Speaker, we have in this country three distinct theories 
or schools of thought in regard to tariff legislation. First, the 
advocates of high-protective tariff rates—those who stand for 
protection for protection sake and who favor the imposition of 
prohibitive duties in order to 


protect home industries from 
foreign competition. This is the Republican position. Second, 


the advocates of a tariff for purposes of revenue. This is the 
Democratic position. Third, the advocates of free trade, who 
oppose the imposition of any and all tariff duties and favor free 
and open markets with all the countries of the world. 

While these three propositions theoretically and fundamen- 
tally differ widely, in their practical application in making turiff 
laws there is such a blending and confusion of all three of these 
principles, that it is exceedingly difficult to construct a tariff 
bill that will be satisfactory to the extreme advocates of either 
theory. As Mr. Cleveland once aptly said: “It is a condition 
and not a theory that confronts us”—when we undertake to 
revise our manifold and complex tariff schedules. 

But if you will compare this bill with the three fundamental 
propositions referred to, I believe you will agree with me, that 
this is in strict conformity with the Democratic position for a 
tariff for revenue only. 

Mr. Chairman, it is evident that this is not a free-trade bill, 
for it imposes duties upon both the raw material and the fin- 
ished product. It is equally clear that it is not a protectionist’s 
bill, for the present law, while highly protective, is not prohibi- 
tive, for it brings in $21,000,000 per annum on raw wool and 
about $20,000,000 per annum on manufactures of wool. This 
bill is less prohibitive than the present law, for, as already 


| stated, it reduces the tariff on raw wool and also on the finished 
has been maintained by fallacy for more than 40 years by the 


product of woolen manufactures more than 50 per cent, and 
this reduction will stimulate the importation of both foreign 
grown wool and foreign-manufactured woolen goods into this 
Then, if it is not a revenue bill, what is it? 
imposition of a duty on raw wool violate any fundamental or 
cardinal principle of the Democracy? I deny that it does. 

I believe in free raw wool as a sound economic policy. Be- 
fore the Democratic caucus acted upon this bill I favored plac- 
ing raw wool on the free list, and I voted in the caucus for the 
amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. Macon] to put raw 
wool on the free list. So without surrendering my views as to 
the wisdom of the position long adhered to by Democrats in 
Congress in favor of free raw wool or in favor of the broader 
doctrine of free raw material, I shall vote for this bill with a 
wool. I do not 
apologize for but justify my action in so doing on the ground 


Does the 


| that the duty imposed is lower than the rate fixed in the pres- 


a free trader should oppose or hesitate one moment to give his | 


support to this measure, I desire at this point, without going 
into details as to the several items in the bill, to call attention 


to and insert as a part of my remarks the summary of statistics | 


furnished by the experts employed by the Ways and Means 
Committee and printed on page 73 of the report accompanying 
the bill, as follows: 


Summary of statistics presented. 











Present act— Proposed act— 
Results for year, Estimated re- 








Items. ending June30,| sults for a 12- 
1910 | month period. 

| 

Raw wool: | 
MMe Ged Gadbscadoaccsecdbvedcctcceseoe $47, 687,293.20 | $66,991,000. 00 
insti abuobascactsdvedetecatoens | $21, 128,728.74 | $13,398, 200. 00 
Average unit of value, per pound............. GO. 186 |... cccccvcessees 
ae ad valorem rate, per cent......... 44.31 20. 00 

Manufactures of wool: 
SE eta Japa reativdeastediceenwessauees $23, 057,958.78 | $63,831,000. 00 
Obl eduiesovecn Seitehsaucdtadunnesswows | $20, 776,121.26 | $27,157,800. 00 
Equivalent ad valorem rate, per cent......... 90. 10 42. 55 
FO i hve stint vdnitsnctbqecoecssi ends $41, 904,850.00 | $40, 556, 000. 00 





ene ad valorem rate on manufactures of wool under Wilson law (1896 ), 





From this table it will be observed that in our present tariff 
act, commonly known as the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, the 
equivalent ad valorem rate of duty on raw wool is 44.31 per 
cent. Under the proposed act or bill now under consideration, 
the ad valorem duty on raw wool is 20 per cent, or a reduction 
of more than 50 per cent from the present rate of duty. Under 
the existing law the equivalent ad valorem duty on manufac- 
tured woolen goods is 90.10 per cent, and under this proposed act 


| 





| posed, and to-day opposes that principle and stands for a tar 


ent law, and that same is deemed necessary at this time for 
purposes of revenue. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This brings me to the consideration of the great be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic Parties on the tariff ques- 
tion. There is to-day and has always been a fundamental 
distinction and vital issue between these two great parties in 
regard to the principle that should control Congress in the im- 
position of tariff taxes. The Republican Party stands for tli 
principle of protection. The Democratic Party 


issue 


° 
has always op- 
ff 
for revenue. The Republican Party insists that duties on im- 
ports should be levied with the view of protecting our lv 


' » 
Lit 


industries, and in their latest declaration on the subject de- 
clared that these duties should be sufficient to guarantee to 
American manufacturers a reasonable profit. In justice to the 
Republican Party I deem it proper to state in this connection 


that they also insist that the protective policy of their party 
is imposed for the benefit of American labor. In my own opin- 
ion this latter contention is wholly untenable, and is merely 
made to delude the working classes into supporting a system of 
taxation that is detrimental to their best interest. The Demo- 
cratic Party opposes the doctrine of protection either for the 
purpose of protecting our manufacturers or benefiting our la- 
borers or farmers. The Democratic position is that the tariff 
is a tax, and that the only justification for the imposition of 
any tariff duties whatsoever is the needs of the Government, 
and that no duty should be imposed except such as may be 
necessary in order to raise revenues to carry on the Govern- 
ment economically administered. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Our contention and position is that a tariff imposed 
with any other view or for any other purpose is wholly unjusti- 
fiable. Under this view the imposition of prohibitive tariffs is 
utterly indefensible and intolerable. [Applause on the Den 
cratic side.] 

Now, let us consider for a moment the practical workings 
of these two divergent theories in regard to tariff taxation in 


O- 








if 
' 
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their last analysis. 
lican Party, the party of protection, stands for the imposition 


In order to secure protection, the Repub- 


of high rates of duty. Under the operation of this system the 
party in control of the Government through a long series of 
years whenever it has become necessary to modify or revise 
our tariff laws has carried in the new bill higher average rates 
than in the preceding bill. Hence the last tariff law enacted 
by the Republican Party carries higher rates of duty than 
any tariff law ever enacted by Congress, and hence places upon 
the people of the United States heavier burdens than were 
ever imposed by any former act. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

On the other hand, the Democratic Party stands for a tariff 
for revenne, and hence stands for the doctrine of low rates of 
duty, such as will produce the greatest amount of revenue with 
the lightest burden to the people. In harmony with this view 
the Democratic Party in Congress opposed at every step the 
iniquitous Payne-Aldrich tariff bill and are now engaged in 
an earnest effort to revise it schedule by schedule, so as to 
bring the duties down to a strictly revenue basis. The Presi- 
dent of the United States declared, in his Winona speech, 
shortly after the passage of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, that 
it was the best tariff law that had ever been enacted by the 
Congress of the United States. From the standpoint of the 
protectionist, I am willing to concede that the President was 
eminently correct in that statement. 

The law provides for a higher degree of protection to Ameri- 
can manufacturers and special interests than any other tariff 
law ever enacted. It affords more and better protection than 
can be found in any previous enactment. But the people gen- 
erally do not like it. Republicans generally do not like it. 
Insurgent Republicans, like Democrats, do not believe in too 
much protection. From the standpoint of those opposed to 
special privileges, who believe in fairness and justice to the 


. whole American people, I do not hesitate te declare that the 


Payne-Aldrich tariff law is the most oppressive tariff legislation 
ever enacted in the entire history of the Republic. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Having thus analyzed the positions of the two parties upon 
this vital issue, let us now inquire who is right. Who stands 
for the correct principle? The application of which of these 
principles is best for the American people as a whole? Now, 
the special interests, the beneficiaries of tariff legislation, favor 
protection through selfish motives. We can never hope to in- 
fluence them to stand against the system by argument or by 
altruistic appeals to their generosity, but the great body of the 
American people are not beneficiaries of this system. And I 
have no doubt that they have been induced to support the prin- 
ciple of protection in the past because they honestly believed 
it was right. 

Conceding honesty of opinion in their past support of the pro- 
tective system, I appeal to them to consider this great question 
from the standpoint of reason, logic, and common sense. And if 
we can convince them that we are right and that the Republicans 
are wrong on this tariff question, I believe they will vote with 
us in the future. 

The exceeding high cost of living has become burdensome to 
every class of our citizens. The only power lodged in the Con- 
gress of the United States to relieve the people from the burdens 
of the high cost of living is the power to reduce our present 
high tariff rates and place our home manufacturers in competi- 
tion with foreign manufacturers, and the further power to 
strengthen our antitrust laws. Under thesystem of protection so 
long fostered and upheld by the Republican Party, other evils 
have grown up in this country. The American manufacturers 
enjoying special privileges in the form of law-made profits have 
prospered beyond the dreams of avarice. 

Realizing the advantages of being without foreign competition 
by reason of the protective tariff, they have formed pools, com- 
binations, gentlemen’s agreements, and thereby destroyed in a 
large measure domestic or home competition, and the American 
people to-day are compelled to buy food, clothing, and other 
articles of daily necessity and comfort and to pay therefor the 
arbitrary prices fixed by the combines or trusts. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

In this connection and as bearing directly upon the question, 
I desire to call attention to and read an extract from the dis- 
— opinion of Justice Harlan in the Standard Oil case. He 
said : 

In order that my ob to certain parts of the court’s opinion 
may distinctly appear, I must state the circumstances under which Con- 
gress the antitrust act and trace the course of judicial decisions 
as to meaning and scope. This is the more because the 


court, by its decision, when interpreted by the language of its opinion, 
has not only upset the long-settled intorereaes of the act, but has 
usurped fan 


constitutional ctions of the lative branch of the 
Governmen the ontus of others, I feel 


With all due respect for 
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bound to say that what the court has said may well cause some alarm 
for the integrity of our institutions. Let us see how the matter stands. 

All who recall the condition of the country in 1890 will remember 
that there was everywhere among the people generally a deep feeling 
of unrest. The Nation had been rid of human slavery—fortunately, as 
all now feel—but the conviction was universal that the country was in 
real danger from another kind of slavery sought to be fastened on the 
American people, namely, the slavery that would result from agereg: 
tions of capital in the hands of a few individuals and corporations con- 
trolling, for their own profit and advantage exclusively, the entire busi- 
ness of the country, including the production and sale of the necessaries 
of life. Such a danger was thought to be then imminent, and all felt 
that it must be met firmly and by such statutory regulations as would 
adequately protect the people against oppression and wrong. Congress 
therefore took up the matter and gave the whole subject the fullest con- 
sideration. All agreed that the National Government could not, by 
legislation, regulate the domestic trade carried on wholly within the 
several States ; for power to regulate such trade remained with, becaus 
never surrendered by, the States. But, under authority express! 
granted to it by the Constitution, Congress could regulate comme: 
among the several States and with foreign States. Its authority to 
regulate such commerce was and is pysetncent, due force being given to 
other provisions of the fundamental law devised by the fathers for the 
safety of the Government and for the protection and security of the 
essential rights inhering in life, liberty, and property. 

Guided by these considerations, and to the end that the people, so fa: 
as interstate commerce was concerned, might not be dominated by vast 
combinations and monopolies having power to advance their own selfish 
ends, regardless of the gare interests and welfare, Congress passed 
the antitrust act of 1890 in these words: 

“Spc. 1. Every contract, combination in the form of trust or othe: 
wise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce among the se 
eral States or with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. 
Every person who shail make any such contract or engage in any su 
combination or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, anil 
on conviction thereof shall be punished by fine not exceeding $5,000 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said punish 
ments, in the discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 2. Every person who shall monopolize or attempt to monop 
lize, or combine or conspire with any other person or persons to 
monopolize any part of the trade or commerce among the several States 
or with foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, ani 
on conviction thereof shall be punished by fine not exceeding $5,000, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said punish- 
ments, in the discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 3. Every contract, combination in form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce in any Territory of th 
United States or of the District of Columbia, or in restraint of trade or 
commerce between any such Territory and another, or between an 
such Territory or Territories and any State or States or the District 
of Columbia, or with foreign nations, or between the District of Colum- 
bia and any State or States or foreign nations is hereby declared illegal! 
Every person who shall make any such contract or engage in any such 
combination or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall be punished by fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said 
punishments, in the discretion of the court.” (26 Stat., 209, c. 647.) 


The Sherman antitrust act was passed in 1890. It provides 
that every contract, combination in the form of a trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States shall be unlawful, and also further 
provides that every person who shall make any such contract 
or engage in any such combination or conspiracy shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding $5,000, or by im- 
prisonment for not exceeding one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, in the diseretion of the court. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not an alarmist, and I hope my views on 
public questions may never become chimerical, but I can not 
shut my eyes to the serious problem that confronts the Amer'i- 
ean people to-day in dealing with the trust question. In the 
Standard Oil case and also in the case of the United States 
against the American Tobacco Co., recently decided by the Su- 
preme Court, the court held the respective companies to be un: 
lawful combinations operating in restraint of trade and monopo- 
lies within the meaning and intendment of the Sherman Act, 
and in each case entered a decree for the dissolution of the hold- 
ing corporations. But no criminal prosecutions have been in- 
stituted against the officers of these great concerns, and in se 
far as I am advised no such prosecutions are in contemplation. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a plain statute, but I charge that the 
same has not been enforced as it should have been enforced by 
the present administration or by any preceding administration 
A law that is not enforced is a dead letter. Of what avai! 
would be our statute against murder, larceny, or robbery if 
those intrusted with the administration of the law would not 
prosecute the offenders? 

The antitrust law is plain. It declares all agreements and 
combinations in restraint of trade unlawful. It provides for 
the punishment by fine and imprisonment,of those who enter 
into said combinations and agreements. Under its terms an un- 
lawful combination or monopoly may be dissolved and the per- 
sons who enter into and engage in such unlawful combinations 
are guilty of criminal offenses. The efforts of the various Re- 
publican administrations to dissolve such unlawful combina- 
tions, it seems to me, have been desultory and occasional, and 
the criminal provisions of the statute have not been enforced at 
all and no serious attempt has ever been made to enforce them. 
Suits were brought against the Standard Oil Co. and the Ameri- 
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tions against these particular eompanies were sustained by the | claimed that, but tha 
Supreme Court and they have been adjudged unlawful com- | cause of the depleted Wlition of 
binations. Yet in the face of the fact that the United States | sition has been refuted. Weil, that d 


Steel Corporation acquired the properties of the Tennessee | merits of this measure, to my noti 


ean Tobacco Co., in cases already referred to, and the allega- | a revente measure, and that the 
t 


it was me St ! 
y 


Coal & Iron Co. and various other properties, as everybody be- The further criticism might be 
lieves, in contravention of this statute, no suit has been brought chiefly a revenue bill. The Democrats have di ed 


to dissolve the Steel Trust. No suit has been brought to dis- | the ground that it is in harmony with ] 


solve the American Sugar Refining Co. No suits have been | wit, that a tariff must be levied for re a 
2 . . . . | . 

brought against hundreds of other combinations which, while protection that necessarily results whe react L ¢ 

not so powerful as those named, are equally culpable and are | article is an incident that is not at tro r or 


operating in violation of the provisions of this statute. Is the | of their action in levying that dut; 


Department of Justice powerless to enforce our antitrust laws, | Over and over again. Now, uj t 
or is the administration for some other reasen unwilling to pro- or not this is a Democratic bill in its ess ‘ e ought 1 
ceed against particular trusts? Has the administration for- | the opinion of the leading Democrat of the e y, Mr. I 
bidden the Department of Justice to prosecute individuals crim- the peerless leader of the Democracy And tl 
inally for the violation of this statute, or is the failure to do so | views and in his paper, the Com r, come out 1 
to be charged up to the dereliction of the Department of Jus- | that this is not a Democrati easure; that 
tice? As a plain, blunt man, who can understand the provi- | of Democratic principles; and that it is a surrend 
sions of a plain, blunt law, I should like to know who is re- | Pubiican doctrine of protection, or words to that « 
sponsible. [Applause on the Democratic side.] have studied this bill for some time since it has 1 Ul 

As a direct result of this system of unlawful monopolies, ; discussion, and I have been almost persuaded that Mi 
trusts, and combines, we have the high cost of living for all | Tight in his criticism of the bill. 
our people and, what is worse, a condition of industrial slavery Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman yield, Mr. ¢ irma 
for wage earners scarcely less galling than was the chattel Mr. STEENERSON. [or a question 
slavery of the South. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Yet Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman thinks Mr. Bry: s 
the party of Lincoln, the party that in its origin and inception | 2bout this bill? 
stood for universal freedom, is responsible for this condition of Mr. STEENERSON. I certainly do 
servitude. The Republican Party stands for a protective tariff Mr. HEFLIN. Did the gentleman hear the letter read b; 
which promotes and fosters monopolies by shutting out foreign | seutleman from New York [Mr. Ayaes] fr Mr. Bryan 


competition. By a policy of noninterference, by declining to afternoon? 


prosecute these great captains of industry, or their agents or Mr. STEENERSON. I did nm iny letter read from Mr. 
subordinates, criminally for the violation of antitrust laws, | Bryan this afternoon. What I hat I have read in 





it has permitted combinations to grow and multiply, the chief | Papers that he has condemned this bill as not in harmo 
purpose of which is to suppress and destroy domestic competi- | the Democratic platform. 


tion, and all this has been done in open defiance of a plain stat- Mr. HEF LIN. In this letter he said this bill is better 
ute that forbids their very existence. Faithless to the people, any bill that could come from the Republic an Party. 


derelict in duty, recreant to its trust, the Republican Party has Mr. STEENERSON. That is a mere quibble. He d 
demonstrated its utter incompetency or disinclination to enforce retract, then, what he said before, and that is that tl 

our antitrust laws against these great and powerful corpora- not a Democratic measure. It may be better than a ! 
tions or their managers. As a result, unlawful combinations | from a Democratic point of view, but the very fact 
and monopolies dominate and control the commercial and busi- Bryan condemns it does not make it a bad bill. To 1 


i 


ness interests of the entire country, and, with the cupidity of it makes it a good bill, because I do not believe in the prin 
common knaves, exploit the public to add other millions to | in which Mr. Bryan believes. This bill, if [ understand it 
their already swollen and ill-gotten fortunes. [Applause on the if I do not I hope to be enlightened before we come to a 
Democratic side.] is a repudiation and an abandonment of the 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, permit me to say that the Repub- Democratic Party and constitutes a fulfillment of the pr 
lican Party has shattered the high ideals of its illustrious of the Republican Party in their last national platform 
founders and by both its legislative and administrative policies pose duties equa! to the difference in the cost of product 
has prostituted the high purposes of government to the pro- | home and abroad. The Democratic Party, as it is organize 
motion of special interests. [Applause on the Democratic side.] | this House, has brought in a Republican measure, and it c 

Mr. Lincoln stood for a government of the people, by the | tutes a fulfillment of our party promises to a very much ¢g1 
people, and for the people. The Republican Party of to-day | degree than the bill brought in by the gentleman fro: 
stands for a government of the trusts, by the trusts, and for York [Mr, Payne], which If voted against 


principles of 


the trusts. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] Mr. CARTER and Mr. F< WLER rose. ; 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentleman The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Otpriecp in the chair). To wh 
from Minnesota [Mr. STrENERSON]. the gentleman yield? 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the Mr. STEENERSON. I yield to the gentleman from 
debate upon this very important bill with much interest. I | homa. 


have come to regret that the discussion, it seems to me, has Mr. CARTER. The gentleman says this is a Re} 

departed from the real merits of the bill and gone into side | I want to know if he is going to support it? 

issues. It does not seem to me that the Members who have Mr. STEENERSON. I am liable to do so unless I an 
? debated this bill have discussed it upon its merits, nor from | vinced that I am mistaken in my views. [Applause.} I) 

that impartial point of view which I would like to hear. It | to the gentleman that if I am not mistaken in the views I 

seems that a great deal of not only partisan politics, but | expressed this bill deserves to pass Applat 

factional politics, have crept into this discussion. I was very | cratic side.] I may be mistaken. But, as I er 

much interested, as I always am, in the remarks of the | Dill, it is a protective measure and not a Demo 

gentleman from Arkansas who has just finished his speech, | bill providing for revenue duties, but dutics intended 

and I agree with him in his definition of tariff. A tariff for | protection. 

protection only will, of course, if it is effectual, exclude im- When you levy a duty upon a ¢ 

portations and be prohibitive and there will be no revenue, | 8ay, an article that is produced in thi intry ea 

as he said. A tariff for revenue may or may not be pro- | ciently large quantities to supply a large p: 

tective. It is protective to a limited extent if it is levied upon | and the production of which may b¢ t 

an article produced in this country that competes with articles | crease it to the extent that it will supply the v a 

that may be imported. If the duty is so high that it makesa ma- | then you are dealing with a commodity that is a suital 


terial difference in the price, raises the price of the domestic | ject of a protective tariff. 
competitive article, it becomes chiefly protective, but if you con-| If you levy a small duty so as to permit importat 
tinue to raise the rate until the advantage is so great to the | not to stimulate greatly the production of that 


domesic producer as to dominate the market entirely, as ] said, | then you have a revenue duty. On the other hand, if 
it becomes prohibitive and, of course, protective. Now, this bill | a duty that is so high a nportati di 





| 
provides for certain duties. The criticism I have heard from the | rather small, you have considerab 
‘epublican side has not been directed to the question as to| Now, here is this article of \ 
whether or not those duties are or are not protective. The chief | al! of the wool that 
criticism is, as I have heard it, that the bill is brought forward | claimed by the enthusiasts in that industry t 
here by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means as | could be produced in this country to supply 
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if proper encouragement were given to the industry. However, 
we have had a very high protective tariff for more than a 
generation, and we have never greatly increased the production 
in proportion to the size of the country or the population, so 
that this is a commodity which, without undue or extraordi- 
nary stimulation, does not supply more than a half, or a little 
more than a half, of the demands of the people. 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. For a question. 

Mr. RAINEY. Is it not true that the more people we have in 
a country like this the less sheep we have? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I believe the gentleman is mistaken. 
I believe we have more sheep now, with one exception, than we 
ever had, and we have more people than we ever had. 

Mr. RAINEY. I can not agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. STEENERSON. We have 57,000,000 sheep at the present 
time, and I understand that is more than we ever had, except 
in 1900-1903, when there was an abnormal increase to 63,000,000, 
which fell in 1905 to 45,000,000, and we have 92,000,000 people, 


and that is more people than we ever had before. It may be that | 
we have a less number of sheep per capita than we have had 


at some other time. But I say that the amount of wool pro- 
duced does not supply our demand. I believe that the latest 
figures are that we produce 56 per cent and import 44 per cent. 
That being the case, wool is a subject which is properly em- 
bodied either in a revenue tariff or a protective tariff. 

The same situation exists as to sugar. We never produce 
the total amount of sugar that we require, and, therefore, 
there must be a large percentage of our consumption imported 
every year. Sugar has therefore been a subject of a tariff 
which the Republicans claim is largely a revenue tariff, because 
it brings in some $60,000,000 of revenue, and which others 
claim is a protective tariff to the sugar producers, especially 
the beet-sugar producers of the West, and some other States, 
and the cane-sugar growers of the South. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
once for all I decline to yield. 

I was saying that sugar is a commodity that, possibly, resem- 
bles wool in this particular, that its production could be so 
stimulated that the entire demand might be supplied in this 
country. There is hardly any limit to the amount of beets that 
could be produced, and perhaps the cane production could 
also be increased; so that that duty is not only a revenue duty, 
but is, to a great extent, a protective duty. 

Here, then, we have a bill that proposes a duty on raw wool 
of 20 per cent, and upon the manufactures of wool of 40 and 45 
per cent. 
products that are a little lower, but those are the main items, 
40 and 45 per cent. 

Now, I will submit to anyone who will carefully look into the 
matter and be fair that the proposed duty, so far as raw wool 
is concerned, is more than the farmer, the producer of the wool, 
has received during the last five years. If we take the last 
five years and compare the price of wool in London and in 
Boston for exactly the same kind of commercial wool we will 
find that the difference in favor of the domestic price of wool 
for the last five years has been 34 cents a pound. 

In only one year; that is, the year 1905—and I have this 
table furnished to me by a gentleman who is posted on the 
wool business—in only the year 1905, when there was, owing to 
a small supply, an undue and extraordinary demand for raw 
wool in this country, did the producers of wool get the benefit 
of the specific duty of 11 cents to the amount of 10 cents a 
pound. Take it for 11 years back, and the average enhance- 
ment of the price of wool to the producer by the duty has been 
substantially 4 cents. It is higher for the last five years, be- 
cause it includes this extraordinary year of 1905, at 10 cents. 

Now, that is all the protection that the farmer who actually 
produced the wool got, and I will explain the reason, as it 
appears to me, later on. 

The average price of wool has been more than 20 cents in 
London, ranging all the way from 19 to 33 cents. If you base 
the ad valorem duty of 20 per cent on that London price, you 
will give a higher protection than the fa rs of the United 
States who produce wool have received in the past. Therefore I 
say that, so far as the wool producer is concerned, the proposed 
duty is higher than the duty that is in effect under the com- 
plicated system of fictitious conpensatory, ad valorem, and 
specific duties that we are now imposing, and which result, in 
my opinion, to the benefit of the manufacturer, who robs the 
producer of the wool of the protection intended for him. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr, STEENERSON, I will yield for a question, 


I believe there are some forms of manufactured - 








— 


Mr. SISSON. I have lstened with interest to the gentleman's 
argument. I have gathered from what I heard—TI did not hea; 
the first part of the gentleman’s speech—that the bill now-pro- 
posed as a substitute for Schedule K is a very much better bj)! 
than Schedule K as now written in the Payne-Aldrich law—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman from Mississippi wen: 
into the Supreme Court room and listened to one of the judg: 
delivering his opinion, he would hardly expect to interrupt the 
judge and ask him what his conclusion was until he got to 
it. [Laughter.] Now, I have said some things that indicate 
the conclusion. 

Mr. SISSON. I judge that, and I am glad of it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am very glad that you can anticipa 
the result. 

Mr. SISSON. Iam glad that I can. 

Mr. STEENERSON. But there are other reasons which, if 
the gentleman will permit me to proceed, may perhaps be more 
convincing than anything I have already said. 

Mr. SISSON. I hope so. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The other day, while the question of 
wool was under discussion here, I listened with interest to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetx], and although I thin 
he claimed that in one instance the difference in the price to the 
wool producer by reason of the tariff had been as high as 11 
or 12 cents, he admitted that at the present time we were 
practically on an export basis, and that we had several times 
been on an export basis, so that the woolgrowers were not re- 
ceiving more than the wool was worth for export. 

Now, somebody must get some advantage in this specific duty. 
Exactly who, it is difficult to tell. The gentleman from C 
rado [Mr. Martin], during the discussion with the gentlem:n 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monpbetx], stated that it had been claime| 
by the woolgrowers of Colorado that they had sold their woo! 
for 12 cents a pound under the specific duty of 11 cents a 
pound. If, therefore, the amount of the specific duty, 11 cenis, 
was added to the price paid to the woolgrower as compare! 
with the foreign price, the foreign price must have been 1 cent, 
which of course is ridiculous. 

I privately asked those gentlemen if they could tell me what 
the reason was that the producer of the wool did not get the 
benefit of the specific duty of 11 cents, or 12 cents on some woo! 
but I got no satisfactory answer, and I had to study the ques 
tion from my own point of view. 

Now, as I have stated frankly several times, I do not claim 
to be an expert, but there is an explanation, for certainly no 
wool comes in here, either raw or manufactured, that is not 
enhanced in price before it reaches the consumer of the woo! 
garments by the amount of the duty. And why the farmer who 
produces the wool does not get the advanced price is the prob- 
lem that I have not yet been able to solve satisfactorily, 
although I have been indulging in some guessing, and I am 
going to give you these suggestions with the idea that before 
we vote upon this bill perhaps some of you gentlemen who are 
more expert in the matter of wool can explain it. 

There is a very fair statement of the law in regard to raw 
wool—that is, the tariff duties on different classes of wool 
the report on this bill, and I think I shall insert a part of it in 
my speech, and also some of the definitions of technical terms. 

UNMANUFACTURED WOOLS. 


The act of 1909 made no change in the act of 1897 as to classifica- 
tions, duties, and provisions covering raw or unmanufactured w 
The unmanufactured wools are now provided for in paragraphs 361) to 
371, both inclusive, of the act of 1909 (pars. 348 to 360, both inclusive 
of the act of 1897). In this prevailing scheme of duties the raw 
wools are divided for tariff purposes into three classes. 

Class 1, generally known as carding or clothing wools, are 
scribed as— 

“merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, or other wools of merino blond, 
immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and wools of like character 
with any of the preceding, including Bagdad wool, China lamb’s wovw!, 
Castel Branco, Adrianople skin wool or butcher’s wool, and such 4s 
have been heretofore usually imported into the United States from 
Buenos Aires, New Zealand, Australia, oe of Good Hope, Russi, 
Great Britain, Canada, Egypt, Morocco, and elsewhere, and all wou's 
not hereinafter included in classes 2 and 3.” ; 

These are fine wools, short in fiber, and are used for carding ani 
—— into woolen yarn. They consist principally of wools from 
sheep of merino blood, and are imported mainly from Australia ani 
Argentina. These wools of class 1 are now dutiable at 11 cents | 
pound when unwashed, which means “shorn from the sheep witho't 
any cleansing ”"—that is, in their natural condition and when “ not 
the skin.” If washed, these wools are taxed “twice the amount °' 
the duty to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed, 
which means 22 cents per pound when not on the skin. When tie 
wool is on the skin, the duty is 1 cent less per pound than it would 
if the same wool were not on the skin. If these wools of class 1 1: 
scoured, the duty is “three times the duty to which they would 
subjected if imported unwashed,” which means 33 cents per poun'! 
Washed wools are considered only “such as have been washed wit! 
water only on the sheep's back, or on the skin.” If washed in ans 
other manner, —_ are considered and taxed as scoured wool. 

Class 2, generally known as combing wools, are described as— 

“ Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, Canada lon4 
wools, or other like combing wools of English blood, and usually know 
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by the terms herein used, and also hair of the camel, Angora goat, 
alpaca, and other like animals.” 

These are long-fibered combing wools—that is, wools which are used 
for combing and spinning into worsted yarns. They come principall 
from the English breeds of long-haired sheep, such as the Cotswold, 
Lincolnshire, Romney Marsh, and Leicesters. The quantity of class 
2 wools imported is much smaller than the quantities of classes 1 and 
8. and they come principally from the United Kingdom. These wools 
of class 2 are now dutiable at 12 cents per pound, either washed or 
unwashed, when not on the skin, or at 11 cents per pound when on 
the skin. If scoured, class 2 wools are taxed three times the duty 


on unwashed wool, or 36 cents per pound. While class 1 wools when 


washed are taxed twice the amount of the duty on the unwashed— 
that is, 22 cents per pound in the fleece, or not on the skin—class 2 
wools in the same condition are taxed no more than when unwashed— 
that is, 12 cents Ptr pound not on the skin or 11 cents if on the skin. 
The great bulk of the importations of raw wools of all classes are not 
on the skin. The very special favor given to class 2 wools in permit- 
ting their importation when washed at no higher duty than when 
unwashed is for the particular benefit of the importers of class 2 
wools, who are principally the manufacturers using these wools, which 
shrink the least in washing and scouring. 

Class 3, coarse wools used only for carpets, are described as— 

“ Donskol, native South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, 
Russian camel’s hair, and all such wools of like character as have here- 
tofore been usually imported into the United States from Turkey, 
Greece, Syria, and elsewhere, excepting jmproved wools hereinafter 
provided for.” 

Carpet wools are not lo to any extent in the United States, 
and form a large part of our wool imports. They are brought mainly 
from China, Russia, the United Kingdom, and Turkey. ‘These class 3 
wools are the coarsest and cheapest and do not enter into the manu- 
facture of clothing except ——— and to a very slight extent. 
These wools in the present act are divided into two subclasses, accord- 
ing to value. Those valued at 12 cents or less per pound are dutiable 
at 4 cents per pound either washed or unwashed and not on the skin; 
those valued at over 12 cents per pound are dutiable at 7 cents per 
pound either washed or unwashed and not on the skin. As to both of 
these subclasses of class 3 wools, the above-mentioned rates are 1 cent 
yer pound less if the wool is on the skin or three times the amount if 
t is scoured. 4 

There is also in the present act a special provision by which the 
duty is doubled on wools of class 1 and class 2, “ which shall be im- 
ported in any other than ordirary condition, or which has been sorted 
or increased in value by the rejection of any part of the original 
fleece,” except that this provision does not apply to “skirted wools 
as Imported in 1890 and prior thereto.” Skirted wools are those in 
which the coarsest and least valuable wool has been removed from the 
fleece. The meaning of the as in this provision is that wools 
which were commercially “skirted” in or prior to 1890 are not doubly 
taxed as sorted wools under the general terms of the provision. 

Imported wools are assigned to the classes above mentioned accord- 

ing to standard samples in the customhouses. It is also provided that 
whenever wools of class 3— 
“shall have been improved by the admixture of Merino or English 
blood from their present character, as represented by the standard 
samples now or hereafter to be deposited in the principal customhouses 
of tae United States, such improved wools-shall be classified for duty 
either as class 1 or as class 2, as the case may be.” 

The object of this provision is to apply the higher duties to class 8 
wools should they come in in such improved condition as to make 
them fit for use in the manufacture of clothing. 

There is no sufficient reason for continuing the complicated and 
troublesome system of classification of raw wools, with the differen- 
tiations, qualifications, exceptions, and special provisions involved 
therein. his system is a great burden and annoyance to the customs 
service and adds to the expense of collecting duties on raw wools. 
It adds to the labors of the appraisers and causes constant friction, 
annoyance, and litigation in the admission of imports and collection 
of duties. This system wee oe and elaborated as a part of the 
establishment of specific and high duties on wool. The division of 
the wools into three classes appears first in the act of 1867. Raw 
wools are of so many varieties and involve so many shades of differ- 
ence in kind, quality, condition, and use that it is not possible to 
apply specific duties to them without a number of differentiations 
and special qualifications and provisions. It is plain that the exist- 
ing complicated and vexatious arrangement of specific duties on wool 
ean not be permitted to continue. Natural conditions prevent the 
just epee of the arrangement. Wools are not used at all in the 
absolutely raw or greasy state as clipped from the sheep and as they 
usually come to the market. In this state the wool is loaded down 
with animal grease, dried sweat, dirt, sand, and other foreign sub- 
stances. It must be scoured and dried before passing to any stage of 
manufacture. In the scouring and drying the wool shrinks, and the 


shrinkage varies greatly. 
of wools, according to the breed 





There is an almost endless variet 
of the sheep and admixtures thereof, the countries and sections where 
the sheep are raised, and the conditions affecting the grazing and 
keeping. Almost every kind and variety of wool shrinks to a differ- 
ent degree in passing from the greasy to the scoured state, depending 
upon the variety and handling of the eneep. Some wools shrink only 
20 per cent, leaving 80 per cent of the weight clean and available for 
use. Other wools shrink 80 per cent, leaving only 20 per cent of the 
weight clean and available for use. Between these percentages of 
shrin there are all ble variations in the wools imported and 
in the domestic wools th which they compete. Moreover, wools will 

being transferred from the 


vary to some extent in shrinkage in 
scoured condition into the finished cloth. 

The mere weight or bulk of the wool is not of much significance 
as the utility of the fiber, and hence its value, depends on the amoun 
and quality of what is left after scouring and working into the fin- 
ished fabric. It is the scoured weight obtained that determines the 


quan of eloth that will be produced. The National Association 
of Wi ufacturers, of Boston, Mass., published in their bulletin 
for 1910 the percentages of shrinkage of American wools, and their 
figures in this matter may be taken as conservative. They show that 
the wools of the group of States known as the Bast North Central 
States (Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin), which 
may be as fairly and conservatively representative of the light- 
shrinkage wools of this country, shrink on an average 49 per cent 
from the greasy to the scoured condition. Those of the South Atlantic 


States a 44 per cent of such shrinkage. The wools of the 
Mountain Weskes “(ubatane Wooming, Galovader New Mexico, Arizous, 
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Utah, Idaho, and Nevada), which are the pri 
wools, average 66 per cent in shrinkage from tl 
condition. 

As has been stated, Schedule K of the present act provides 
the duty per pound on scoured wool in either of the t! ! 
be three times the duty per pound on the unwashed wi 
volves the assumption that 3 pounds of unwashed wool are required 
to produce 1 pound of scoured wool—that is, th: 
two-thirds, or 664 per cent. This assumption is 
Some wools sirink two-thirds, a few more than 
many considerably less. The worsted manufacturers 
advantage right along in importing light-shrinking 
they import 1,000 pounds of wool similar to or 
the East North Central wool (or buy the East 
wool), they pay in duties (or advance in domestic 
tariff is effective as protection) $120, at 12 cents per pound i 
grease (the rate on class 2 wools). The result in the scoured 
tion Is 51 per cent (after 49 per cent shrinkage), or 510 pounds, w 
have paid $120 in duties (or equivalent in advanced price), or at 





wool s 


competi: i 
Nerth Centra 
price ! 


nh the 


rate of about 234 cents per pound on a scoured basis. When th 
carded woolen manufacturers import 1,000 pounds of wool similar 
to or competing with the Mountain States wool (or use the Mountain 


States wool at prices advanced by the amount of the duty), they | 
in duties (or addition to price) $110, at 11 cents per pound in th 
grease (the rate on class 1 wools). The result in the scoured ndi 
tion is 34 per cent (after 66 per cent shrinkage), or 340 pounds, 
which have paid $110 in duties (or equivalent in advanced price), or 
at the rate of about 324 cents per pound on a scoured basis. 
On a scoured basis, the wool which the carded woolen manufa 

turers must use is therefore taxed about 9 cents per pound 
the wool the worsted 





manufacturers must use. The average pric 
of Territorial (or Mountain States) clothing wools on a scoured basi 
in the latest available market quotations (May 19, 1911) was 55 cents 


per pound. 

If 9 cents of this price is the amount of the special discrimination 
made by the present tariff against the carded-woolen manufacturers and 
in favor of their competitors, the worsted manufacturers, it means that 
the carded-woolen manufacturers must struggle against 









a special and 
unjust discrimination against them amounting to over 16 per cent of the 
cost of all the wool they use. The carded-woolen manutacturers claim 
that the discrimination against them is even greater than as « nated 
above. It appears that, because of the specific or pound duties, « the 


very lightest shrinking wool is imported, and the average shrinkage 

the class 1 and class 2 wools imported is estimated at 40 per cent 

this estimate in a importation of 1,000 pounds of wool In the grease, 

the result in scoured wool is 60 per cent, or 600 pounds, which, the 

greasy wool having paid $120 in duties, is at the rate of 20 cents | 

pound on a scoured basis 
as oo 


of 
(in 


* “* a “ a 

The unevenly heavy duty on the heavy-shrinking wool may be suf 
posed to benefit a number of the American woolgrowers, those producing 
the heavy-shrinking wools. Such, however, do Pt ar to be the 
case. It is not believed that the great majo rican growers of 
wool, heavy-shrinking or otherwise, yuld give them 
a special advantage against others of their fellow citizens. The real 
situation appears to be that the uneven burdens imposed on the of 
heavy-shrinking wools have seriously injured the c 
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irded-woolen manu- 
facturers. According to their statements, their output has been seri 
ously restricted, which means the closing of mills or much less work 
therein, to the distress of the workers, and much less use of raw wool 
than if their industry were permitted to make its way unhampered by 


legal discrimination. The . rican heavy-shrinking 
their market in the carded-woolen manufactures. 
a ~ * on * 
Carding is the process of oj 
loose and workable. The carding 
which revolve smaller cylinders 


wools must find 


* > 
ening up the fibers ar 
engines consist of largs 
, the surfaces of x 
fine teeth, the cylinders revolving in different 





hich are 


directions and at dif 
ferent speeds. The wool passes between these rollers, and from one to 
another, finally emerging in a light, fluffy rope or roll, called a “ sliver” 


“ strand.” 
* 


or 

> * te oe ~ * 
Classification of wools: Under the tariff wool is divided into thre 

classes: (1) Consists of what are called carding or “ 


, clothing ” woolr 
These are fine wools, short in fiber, and used for carding and 
spinning into woolen yarn. ‘They consist principally of ’ 


i W S tron 
sheep of merino blood, and are imported mainly fr« 


m Australia and 


Argentina. (2) Consists of long-fibered combing wools, i . wool 
which are used for combing and spinning into worsted yarns. They 
come principally from the English breeds of long-haired sheep, such 


as the Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Romney Marsh, and Leicesters. The 
quantity of class 2 wools imported is much smaller than the quantit! 
of classes 1 and 3, and they come principally from the United Kingdo 
Canada also raises this class of wocls, and their free 1 
reciprocal agreement of 1854-1864 served as an impetus 
ment of the manufacture of worsteds in the United 
machinery has been perfected to such an extent, h \ Ik 
territory wools are suitable for combing, and that are imported 
are used for special purposes, where the luster of English nbing 
wools is desirable. (3) Consists of coarse wools which are suitable 
only for carpets. They are not raised to any extent in the United 
States, and form a large part of our wool imports rhey iwht 
mainly from China, Russia, the United Kingdom, and Turk 
of these wools are suitable for carding and spinning into woolen yarr 
while others are long enough to be combed and 

earpet yarn. 

Combing is an important step in the making 
consists of combing out the wool, thus removit 
are passed on to the woolen manufacturer as nolls, and 
fibers arranged parallel to each other in the form ca! 
be drawn out and spun into worsted yarn 

Combing wools are wools of sufficiently long fiber t 
making worsted yarns. Originally only v« long-fit 
be used for this purpose, but combing machinery has 
such an extent that short-fibered wools can be used 

> . * a + ae : 

Wool extract is obtained from ‘ 
woolen or mungo warp or filling. To reclaim the wool 
table matter (cotton) is extracted by the process of 
effect this, the tissue or rags are steeped in a solution of sulphu 
acid and water and then subjected to heat | ir 
water is evaporated, leaving the acid In a « 
acts upon the cotton, converting it into pow: 
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left is washed, dried, and subsequently passed through a miniature | 
carder to give it a woolly appearance. 

Woolen cloth is made of yarn in which the fibers lie criss-cross, thus 
otersins a fuzzy surface. When woven, the cloth has a distinct nap, 
which is variously treated in the finishing process. Short-fibered | 
wools are used, and the design made in weaving does not appear dis- 
tinctly in the finished goods. 

Woolen yarn, a yarn made from short-fibered wool and in which the 
fibers lle in every conceivable direction, thus imparting a fuzzy appear- 
ance to the yarn. The cloth woven therefrom is therefore susceptible 
to various kinds of finishings and blendings of colors, the weave being 
somewhat obscured by the fuzz or nap. 

Worsted cloth is made of yarn in which the fibers have been combed 
out so that they lie parallel to each other. Comparatively long-fibered 
wool is used, and the yarn has a smooth appearance, few fiber ends 
appearing on the surface. Consequently worsted cloths have very 
a aa a hard, smooth finish, and show clearly the design effected 

Weetteh yarn. a yarn made from comparatively long-fibered wool 
(designated as class 2 in the tariff act), the fibers Laster been combed 
out straight and parallel, thus giving a smooth and even yarn with 
but little fuzz. The cloth woven therefrom consequently has but 
a nap, thus insuring a clear and distinct pattern in the finished 

With that in view I will state further that the result, it 
Seems to me, must be due to the involved system of specific 
and compound duties, and the duties abnormally high, unfairly 
high, upon the by-products of the worsted industry. As I under- | 
Stand it, in the first place the worsted manufacturers who make 
worsted cloth use mostly the long-fiber wool, which is wool from 
the larger sheep as distinguished from the pure-breed merinos, 
and which does not shrink in washing and scouring and cleaning | 
to the same degree as the fine merino wool which is used for | 
dresses for ladies and children and fine cloths like broadcloths. | 

This wool is imported to some extent and produced here to 
some extent, shrinks only one-third, or 33 per cent, on an aver- 
age, whereas the wool mostly used in the other branch of indus- 
try shrinks 66 per cent, or two-thirds. So, when you import a 
thousand pounds of wool of the former kind, you have 666 
pounds left, whereas if you import 1,000 pounds of the other 
kind you have only 333 pounds left. 

Now, the duty is based on the raw pound, and not only is 
there this difference, but the worsted man imports his wool 
washed, so instead of paying 33 cents, or three times 11 cents, | 
he only pays 14 or 15 cents. This is a considerable advantage, 
but it seems also that in the turning of these wools that are 
capable of being used in the worsted industry there is a large 
per cent of short-fiber wool that comes out in the manufacture | 
that is just as good and suitable for ordinary woolen cloth as | 
the domestic natural wool. 

There is a large amount of other by-products of still shorter | 
fiber that are not quite so valuable. But they can not be used | 
in the worsted industry. These by-products, consisting of so- 
called wool waste, must be used in the ordinary carded wool | 
industry. 

There were 27,000,000 pounds of noils produced here in this 
country last year, according to the report, by the worsted 
manufacturers, quite a large percentage of the total wool pro- 
duction. 

These noils are valuable for the carded-wool industry. They 
are more valuable per pound than the wool in the grease. In | 
fact, they are distinguished in the tariff bill as noils worth 30 
cents and noils worth over 30 cents, so that some may bring as 
high as 40 to 60 cents. So you see that they are a valuable 
wool, and therefore they compete with the farmers in Montana, 
Wisconsin, and other parts of the country who produce the raw | 
wool. 

The worsted man, having imported some of that wool and | 
other wool bought at the lowest price he could get, takes out | 
the most valuable part for his business, but he still has left a | 
product of short fiber—scoured wool—which is valuable in the | 
carded-wool process. 

We have the so-called waste, both that which is produced in | 
the spinning and finishing of the cloth, which are all produced | 
by the worsted manufacturers to quite a large extent. Now, | 
the fact that the worsted manufacturer gets his wool cheaper 
by reason of less shrinkage in the wool that he does import, 
affects the price of the wool that he buys here of the same) 
kind; for, as compared with the scoured pure fiber, the duty in| 
his case is very small. 

The worsted-wool combination becomes the dominating factor | 
both in wool production and wool manufacture. They are in a | 
sense wool producers as well as wool consumers and importers. | 
Under the present law they gain an advantage, not only when 
they buy or import raw wool, but when they sell the raw mate- 
rial to the woolen or carded-wool industry. They get the 
benefit of the protection both ways, both as producer and con- 
sumer. They so manipulate matters that they absorb both the 
duty designed as protection to the farmer and the manufacturer. 
The result is that he has left a product ready for use in the 
carded-woolen mill which he got in here under a low duty when 





it was a part of the imported low-shrinking wool, but which 
can not be imported separately by anyone else without paying at 
least four times as much duty. In other words, the worste| 
man gets his raw wool in at one-half the duty, measured by 


| the scoured contents of each pound that the other wool pays, 


and then a part of this wool, so imported at a low duty, is soli 
in competition with the high-shrinking wool, and thus the price 
of domestic wool is reduced almost to an export basis. 

Now, I believe that these are some of the reasons why the 11 
cents a pound levied on raw wool is not realized by the woo! 
producers in this country. I believe it is due to the undue ad 
vantage that the worsted manufacturers have. It has the same 
effect to my notion as if you should pass a law that every 
factory in Philadelphia could have free wool of every descrip- 
tion, but everybody else had to pay a duty. Of course, tha 
would give them there a dominating influence and would de- 
press the price elsewhere, because they could undersell any- 
body else. They would have an advantage. In fact, as the law 
is now, and has been for many years, there is an inequality in 
the amount of duty levied upon the one class of wool as com- 
pared with the other. ~° 

My district does not produce a great deal of wool. We have 
no exclusive sheep industry like they have in the Rocky Moun 
tain country. It is more of a domestic industry. Every farmer, 
or nearly every one, keeps a few sheep, and some years ago we 
had quite a number of small carded wool factories there, and | 
know several that started with a good deal of financial backing, 
ample backing, and they tried to encourage the farmer to kee} 
more sheep, because it is a sort of by-product of the farmer, if 
we may use the term, and he might very well keep a few shee) 
to enrich the part of his farm that had been exhausted, and is 
a matter to be encouraged; but for some reason that we never 
could fathom, the woo] factories throughout Minnesota and, [ 
think, throughout the Northwest could not compete; they were 
crushed out by some unseen power. As a matter of fact that 
has been going on for many years. In 1904 there were more 
than 1,100 woolen factories or concerns engaged in this worsted 
industry, and in 1909, according to the Census Office, there were 
only 900, and the product has increased very greatly. The 
capital involved has increased very greatly, so that it appears 


| there has been a great concentration of capital and concentra- 


tion of interest, a more complete organization, and that, to my 
notion, explains the reason why the woolen factories in the 
small villages and cities of the Northwest have had to go ont 
of business, and consequently the raising of sheep as a domestic 


| industry upon the farm has also been discouraged. 


Mr. COLLIER. 
a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. For a question. 

Mr. COLLIER. That is all; just for a question. I have been 
very much interested in the gentleman’s remarks, as I am a! 
ways when the gentleman from Minnesota makes an address. 
I note that he states that the sheep industry, despite this tariff, 
has fallen off to a certain extent in his State. The gentleman 
does not agree, then, with the theory that has been expresse:| 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 


| here, that if we pass a bill reducing the rates as low as this 


present bill that it will materially affect, if not destroy, the 
sheep-growing industry of the country? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think that a 20 per cent ad valorem 
tariff on raw wool will give more protection to the wool pro 
ducer than the present compound and intricate system of sje- 
cific duties that gives an advantage to one over the other. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. The gentlemen will notice that they are 
plauding protection on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am glad to see some of them are pro- 
tectionists. I believe most of them are, though they dare not 
say so. [Laughter.] 

Now, in regard to the duty on manufactures of wool, we will 
say 40 and 45 per cent. An ad valorem duty is levied and bears 
upon the total value of the product, so that if we say we had 
only 20 per cent duty on everything, when a piece of cloth was 
brought into New York, where the material costs 60 cents an 
the labor and other expenses of producing it cost 40 cents, that 
20 per cent would be 12 cents on the material and 8 cents 0 
the labor, so that you have the 20 per cent to start with. It is 
perfectly fair to say that a duty of 40 or 45 per cent—no; | 
will take that back—to say, if the cost of the material amounts 
to 60 per cent, then you have 8 cents as an additional duty to 
the difference between 40 and 20. You would have 28 per cent 
on the one and 33 per cent on the other, because it is levied upon 
the total value both of the material and the labor that is in it. 

What should the duty be upon a manufactured article pro- 
duced in this country in order that there might be a reasonable 
amount of protection? The Republican Party for many succes- 
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sive quadrennial periods have declared for protection, but never 
stated definitely what they meant by protection until 1904. | 
Then they first inserted the qualification in their national plat- 
form that it was to be measured by the difference in cost of pro- | 
duction here and abroad, and that was repeated in practically 
the same words in 1908, with the additional words “ reasonable 
profit,” of which the Democrats have complained so much, but 
which I expect to show they favor in this bill. Now, what is 
the difference in the cost of production of woolen goods and 
worsteds between here and the other countries. The way to find 
that out is to take the amount of material and what it costs. 
Tf we have a 20 per cent duty, as is proposed under this bill, add 
20 per cent, and then find out how much the labor and the sal- 
aries amount to. It is strange to me that the gentlemen who 
drew the report on this bill had to go back to the days of Car- 
roll D. Wright, the labor commissioner, to find out how much 
of the value of the product was labor, when they published 
in this same book here the Census Bureau statistics on this 
very subject for 1905 and 1909. 

I will read from page 235 of the report on this bill. At the 
bottom there is a table, and I will insert the table, as follows: | 





Comparative summary of the wool manufacturing industry in the United 
States for 1900 and 1905. 














Num- 

berof | capital | A 7 Cost of 

Years. estab- _ Capita ggregate | number alue o ost 0 

lish- invested. wages. of wage product. material. 
ments. earners. 
- Peon Seong eeeennia eee eetonnen | 
WO iicas’ 1,414 | $310, 179,749 | $57,933,817 | 159,108 | $296,990, 484 | $181, 159, 127 
WH. cose 1,213 370, 861, 691 70,797,524 | 179,976 380,934,003 | 242,561,096 
| | 


It is a comparative summary of the wool-manufacturing in- 
dustry in the United Séates, 1900 and 1905. Number of estab- 
lishments, 1900, 1,414; 1905, 1,213. That shows the decrease I 
spoke of a while ago. Capital invested, 1900, $310,000,000—I 
give the round numbers; 1905, $370,000,000. Quite an increase, 
you see. Aggregate wages, 1900, $57,000,000; 1905, $70,000,000. 
Average number of wage earners, 1900, 159,108; 1905, 179,976. 
Value of product, 1900, $295,000,000 ; 1905, $380,000,000. Cost of | 
material, 1900, $181,000,000; and 1905, $242,000,000. Now, then, | 
if you take these figures you will find it amounts to less than | 
19 per cent of the total, the cost of labor, aggregate wages. | 
Now, here is the next table, on top of page 236, from the Bureau | 
of the Census, comparative summary of the woolen and worsted 
industry in the United States as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census for 1899, 1904, and 1909: 


Comparative summary of the woolen and worsted industries in the 
United States as reported by the Bureau of the Census for 1899, 1904, 
and 1909. 

















Number Average | 
Y of estab- Capital Salaries and | number} Value of Cost of 
me. lish- invested. wages. of wage| product. material. 
ments. earners. 
} 
ae CEP, cet ee a ee To al 
1898. ... 1,221 | $256, 554,000 | $50, 126,000 | 125,901 | $238,745,000 | $148, 087,000 | 
1904.... 1,018 302, 767, 000 61, 433, 000 } 141, 998 307,942,000 | 197, 489, 000 
1909.... 913 415, 465,000 | 79,214,000 162,914 419, 826, 000 273, 466, 000 


I will not read the number of establishments, the capital in- | 
vested, the salaries and wages. Now, mind you, this includes 
salaries as well as wages, and it all amounts to $79,000,000 for 
1909. Average number of wage earners, 162,914; value of prod- 
uct, $419,000,000. They pay $79,000,000, and the value of the 
product is $419,000,000, and the cost of material is $273,000,000. 
The cost of material, in round numbers, is 65 per cent of the 
total value of the product. The total wages and salaries paid 
in this industfy to produce this $419,000,000 product is 18.79 | 
per cent; not quite 19 per cent; less than 20 per cent. That is, 
total wages and salaries paid in the woolen and worsted in- | 
dustries to produce $419,000,000 worth of product, which has 
$273,000,000 worth of materiai in it. Now 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. STEENERSON. For a question. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Is the labor the only article 
that enters into the cost of production? Is that the only thing 
the gentleman considers—the cost of labor? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, no; we have got it all here. The | 
material and the wages are the two important elements; but, 
of course, there are other charges. We understand that. But 
& protective tariff is only to be levied to equalize the differ- | 








| it also covers an allowance for reasonable profit. 


| report from the Tariff Board. 


| sufficient and there 
| of either the manufacturing of woo! or the 
| [Applause on the Democratic side.] I 


ence in the cost of production here and abroad. Now, 45 per 
cent is more than the total wages involved, and i Ss more 
| than the difference between the total cost of material and value 
of product. If we take the material, there is only 35 per cent 
margin between the total value of the product and the total 
value of the material put into the product, so that it answers 
the question of the gentleman entirely; and the 55 per cent in- 
cludes the salaries, wages, and all other expenses. Even assum 


ing that those people do not make any extraordinary profit 
and that constitutes their profit also, because that is the total 


| value of the product. 


If anybody can show me that upon a competitive article 
manufactured here and manufactured abroad under similar con 
ditions, except as to wages—because this is an old established 
industry—if anybody can show me that a duty of 40 per cent, 
or 35 per cent, ad valorem is not equal to the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad I, like the man from Mis 
souri, would like to be shown and be convinced that I am mis 
taken. But if these figures can be depended upon, unless [ 
have drawn the wrong conclusion from them, why the pro- 
posed tariff in this bill is ample so far as the manufacturer of 
woolen and worsted goods is concerned. Therefore, this meas- 
ure, it seems to me, complies with the Republican platform, 
which says that protective duties should at least equal the 
difference between the cost of*production here and abroad, with 
a reasonable profit, and the Committee on Ways and Means, in 
this case, have produced a bill which fulfills that in every par- 
ticular and to my notion prescribes even a higher rate for 
safety. I can not exactly understand why they should come 
in here and say that it was not a protective bill, that it was 
purely a revenue bill, except to ease their conscience and to 
show that they are still Democrats. As a matter of fact, it 
seems to me that they have all become protectionists, and that 
they have performed that wonderful feat of which Bryan so 
often accused Roosevelt, namely, stolen the Republican policies 
and adopted them under the name of tariff for revenue. They 
have stolen our clothes, and they are woolen clothes at that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Was it not the pledge of the Democratic Party. 
in the last campaign to reduce the tariff gradually? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not think so. I do not read the 
platform that way. I have heard them say in their speeches 
that they intended to kill the protective system by a graduab 
system of torture, so as to finally extinguish it, but they have 
not done it in this bill, if I understand it, because this furnishes 
ample protection; it furnishes more real protection to the woot 
grower than the present tariff, and it furnishes sufficient to the 
manufacturer not only to cover the difference in cost of 
production here and abroad so far as wages are concerned, but 
And I woul? 
be willing to have it submitted to a jury of experts in political 
economy and government and have it decided without regard 
to any private opinion at all. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the statement was 
made here on the floor to-day by the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. 
LONGWorRTH] that this ought to be deferred until 
I would like to ask 


we-had ot 
the gentle- 


| man if he agrees with that statement? 


Mr. STEENERSON. That proposition was taken up in a 
Republican conference, and it seems to be the general opinio 
It first appealed to me very strongly, but when [ found that the 


; Census Bureau had already reported upon the very subject of 


the cost of material that went into the woolen and worsted 
industry in 1909, and the cost of wages and salaries, and thy 
whole value of the output, it seemed to me that it afforded 1 
sufficient information, so that I did not have to wait for a 
Tariff Board, because I think that the proposed rate is amply 
is no danger whatever of destruction 
production of wool. 
the of 


the 


believe passage 


| this bill with the 20 per cent ad valorem duty would stimulate 


the production of wool not only in the Rocky Mountain States, 
but throughout the country on the smal! farms, because the 
manufacturer under the ad valorem 20 per cent rate could not 


swindle the farmer out of his 20 per cent, as he has done, 
according to my belief, by the present system of levying duties 
And the manufacturer will have ample protection in the 40 
and 45 per cent ad valorem duty. [ regard it as one of th 
merits of this bill that we have abandoned those specific and 
compensatory systems. It has been testified over and over 


again that it is more practical to enforce an ad valorem duty 


on wool than these other duties. The carded-wool interes 
have sent petitions and letters on the subject, and [ think that 
nobody can successfully deny, dispute, or controvert the fa 
that wool is a staple article, and that the contents of it can 


be determined by samples, so that it is just as practical to 
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prevent fraud under an ad valorem duty as under the other 
systen. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I agree with the gentleman on that. 
— STEENERSON. I think that is one of the merits of your 
JUL, 

Now, I may be accused of being entirely too liberal to the 
opposition, but I do not want to be more than fair. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. According to your idea, this gets 
rid of all of the intricacies of specific and ad valoretn duties 
that are confusing? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly; and that is one of the rea- 
sons why I do not think the tariff is so awfully complicated as 
some think it is. If you maintain the present system of specific 
duties, not only on wool, but on the different grades of wool as 
it advances in manufacture from the grease wool to the washed 
wool, to the rovings and the waste, you have a system that is so 
complicated that it will require a Tariff Board of almighty wise 
men to understand it without making a blunder. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Now, I regret that I should please the 
gentiemen so much, but it is my honest conviction. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.}] I am a Republican. I believe in Re 
publican doctrines, and I believe in protection to this industry 
and to every other industry that can be encouraged by suitable 
revenue duties or suitable customs duties. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I tale it that the gentleman from 
Minnesota is also a fair and honest man. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I thank you. The farmers of my dis- 
trict raise sheep just as much for the mutton as for the wool, 
and by reciprocity the sheep as well as the lambs are admitted 
free from the country that-constitutes our only competitor in 
our markets. We are apparently doomed to lose all our protec- 
tion on the mutton and lamb, which to us is as important as 
the fleece. As to raw wool, it seems to me that the farmer will 
get more real protection under this bill than he now has. I 
will insert here in the Recorp a table prepared, as I said before, 
by a gentleman who is posted on the wool prices of the world 


- and of this country for 14 years, a table that shows that the 


farmers have not received any more benefit from the 11 cents 
a pound specific duty than I have stated. 


Table of wool pr ices. 
Secveose| 


Boston over 
price. | London 
| price. 


London 

London} price 
and 

tariff. 








Average Boston price over London price during last five years, 33 
cents. 

I have another reason, perhaps, for favoring this bill as a re- 
vision of the tariff. I am in considerably more of a hurry 
about revising the tariff now than I was before the Democrats 
joined with a part of the Republicans in passing the reciprocity 
bill. I think, from the standpoint of the free trader or the man 
who wants to destroy the protective system, that that was a 
very shrewd move. I think it was a very foolish move on the 
part not only of the President but of those Republicans who 
followed him. I think the gentlemen on the Ways and Means 
Committee from New England, who fathered that proposition to 
take away the protection of the farmer and make him sell his 
goods in a free-trade market, made the mistake of their lives, 

I recall that eight years ago, in the first Congress that I 
served, a gentleman from Massachusetts advocated that idea, 
and he did it because he wanted to reduce the cost of living 
and secure cheaper food, and I took occasion then in a speech 
to say that if the people in the manufacturing East desired to 
have the men who furnished the food sell it cheaper they must 
not expect to maintain their present duties upon their manu- 
factured commodities; and now we find that they have suc- 
ceeded, so far as this House is concerned, in passing the reci- 


procity proposition. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 





Mr. STEENERSON. Can I have five minutes more? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will say that we feel that we have not 
been treated right. The farmers of the Northwest, and I be- 
lieve the farmers throughout the country generally, believe that 
the time has come when they must retaliate, to some extent, at 
least, against those people who are eternally wanting cheap 
raw material and then retain the duties on what they produce, 
I recall that the same argument was advanced on the question 
of free hides, and still we are paying the same old price or 
more for shoes. 

Now, it has been stated with reference to this bill on this floor 
that it was not intended to pass. Some gentleman stated that 
it was not expected to pass the Senate. 


I believe there is an excellent chance for this bill to become 
a law. In the event that Canadian reciprocity shall be forced 
through, then the sentiment in favor of this bill as wel! as 


other tariff-revision bills will be greatly strengthened; and if 
Members of either House fail to respond thereto they will hear 
from the farmers of the United States. I have not yet said that 
I was going to vote for this bill, but I have said that unies 
I am mistaken in the information I have and the facts I have 
given you and the conclusions drawn therefrom, then there is 
no reason why it should not become a law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to ¢! 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Konop]}. 

Mr. KONOP. Mr. Chairman, the tariff question has probably 
been the most important question in American politics. It is 
one of the most important questions before the American peop!e 
to-day. In addition to that, I believe it has also been the most 
discussed question in American politics. For over 100 years it 
has been discussed before the American people. It has been (lis- 
cussed upon the floor of this House, and at the other end of the 
Capitol, and on the stump. So this evening, in the short space 
of time that I have, I will probably say some things that may 
have been said before upon this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, the tariff question is also a lasting question. 
It has not been settled, although it has been discussed so long, 
and probably will not be settled for some time to eome. Wliy 
is it such a lasting question? Why has this important tarifi 
question not been settled before? The reason is because no 
question is settled until it is settled right. [Applause] And 
you will not settle the tariff question until you settle it right; 
and in order to settle it right you must eliminate the principle 
of protection from it. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

Tariff legislation comes under that section of the Constitu- 
tion which was quoted by the gentleman from Arkansas | \r. 
FLoyp], which provides that Congress shall have power to levy 
ahd collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to provide for 
the common defense and the general welfare of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, when you pervert this power of taxation given 
to Congress under that section of the Constitution into a power 
to grant special privileges, you are doing a wrong, and it needs 
no figures to prove that you are doing a wrong. 

What are we here for? We are here as the representatives of 
all the people of this country. I do not stand upon the floor of 
this House as a representative of the woolgrowers of this coun- 
try. I do not stand upon the floor of the House as a representa- 
tive of the woolen industry, or of the steel industry; but I 
stand here as a representative of the 90,000,000 people who musi 
buy the necessary clothing and who must bear the burden of 
taxation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] When you per- 
vert the power of taxation, when you prostitute it for the beneii 
of special privilege, you do not legislate for the 90,000,000 of 
people, but you legislate for the special interests. When you 
enact a tariff law for the purpose of protecting the so-ca!lied 
business interests that you gentlemen on that side of the House 
are talking about, you enact special and class legislation. No 
man here or anywhere can claim that the framers of our Consti- 
tution intended that this taxing clause of the Constitution should 
be used for granting special privileges. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the history of tariff making? No 
tariff law enacted was ever satisfactory. After the enactmen 
of every protective-tariff law dissatisfaction arose and agitation 
for its modification or repeal began. Why? Because every 
tariff act passed for the purpose of protection was wrong, for 
it necessarily was unjust, wrong, and illegal‘taxation. And even 
when a tariff for revenue was enacted by the Democrats, aziis 
tion against it was started by a few who had been weaned from 
public favors and been denied their usual plunder that they had 
expected as a result of their lobbying before the commiitecs 
here in Washington. [Applause on the Democratic side.}] Why, 
gentlemen, it is only two years since the enactment of the Payne 
Aldrich tariff law, and we are here in special session to revise it. 
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That law, which was pronounced by the priests of protection as 


the best tariff law ever enacted, has been repudiated at the | 


polls, and rightfully so, for it was special and class legislation— 
legislation for the favor-seeking interests. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that the tariff question will not and 
ean not be settled right until we eliminate protection. I am 
absolutely opposed to divorces, but there is one relation for 
which it can be sanctioned and justified and for which relation 
I heartily advocate it, and that is the illegal and illicit rela- 
tion that exists now between Mr. Tariff and Mrs. Protection; 
and upon the granting of the divorce I would not allow Mrs. 
Protection one red cent of alimony. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the tariff is a tax proposition. We are here 
to levy a tax. We are not here to protect the sheep raisers 
of the State of Ohio or of the West. We are not here to pro- 
tect the woolen industries of New England, but we are here to 
levy a duty for the purpose of raising revenue under section 
8 of Article I of the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, not only is the tariff a tax, but it is an indi- 
rect tax. The tax problem is difficult in itself. A tax is liable 
to be unjust. The tax problem is a great problem to solve. 
To levy a tax so that it will be justly and fairly laid upon the 
people of this country is difficult. 
to being taxed, but they object to the inequality and injustice 
in taxes that are not just. The tariff is an indirect tax, and 
under it the people do not know how much taxes they really 
pay. When you couple with this indirect taxation the propo- 
sition of protecting the industries of the country indirectly 

ou are making the taxing problem more difficult than ever. 

ou are obscuring, then, two things—the amount of the tax 
and the amount of protection. You do not show the people how 
much taxes they pay, and they can not know and never will 


find out how much protection the special interests are getting. | 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I can not understand how any man, be he Republican, Social- 
ist, or Democrat, or whatever political faith you please—how 
any man can defend the proposition of protecting industries by 
taxing the people. As I said before, we are not here to legis- 
late for industries; we are here to levy a tax, and that is what 
tariff legislation should be. 

Mr. Chairman, this protective policy is wrong. It is legislat- 
ing for the different favor-seeking interests throughout the 
country. When a protective-tariff bill is in process of enact- 


ment ali the different interests of the country appear before the | 
Ways and Means Committee and the Finance Committee, and | 
they are asked, Well, gentlemen, how much do you want? | 
And what is it that this one wants; and not one taxpayer ap- | 


pears to say, How much taxes are you going to levy on me? | . : 
a J going y | sympathetic heart of the trust magnate. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Two propositions are involved in a tax—the amount of reve- | 


nue that is necessary and how to raise it equitably and justly. 


Instead of considering these two propositions, you gentlemen on | 
that side have been summoning representatives of special inter- | . 
manufacturers, and employers of labor and trust to their dis- 


ests and asking them how much plunder they wanted to collect 
from the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been demonstrated by a gentleman, Mr. 
Gorkg, on this side of the House, protection creates trusts. 
demonstrated that it was a trust breeder. Why, men, high 
priests of protection have admitted that the tariff was the par- 
ent of conditions that preduced trusts. That means that it is the 


mother of them. Ex-Secretary of the Treasury Shaw, ex- | 
governor of Iowa, made that statement at one time, and he was | 


a high-protectionist. Protective tariff has been the cause of all 
the combinations and trusts and monopolies in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, not only that, it has been the cause of all the 
political corruption in this country. Every special interest that 
has been seeking special favors under tariff taxation has inter- 
fered in politics. The protective tariff has thrown business into 
politics, The protective tariff has become a business asset. 
Why, I read in the paper the other day that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers at their convention went on record 
favoring the taking of the tariff out of politics, because tinker- 
ing with the tariff interfered with their business. Oh, yes; they 
want to take the tariff question out of politics, so that the rep- 
resentatives of the people could not revise it in the interests of 
the people. Every business in this country should stand on its 
own merits. It should not be a subject of charity. We are not 
to legislate for the manufacturers; we are here to legislate for 
the entire people. If the manufacturers and the other favor 
seekers would keep their nose out of tariff legislation they would 
not need to cry to take the tariff out of politics. 

Mr. Chairman, this system of protection has not protected 
labor, and I will insert in this connection two tables. First, I 
will insert a table, taking the figures from a pamphlet by the 





The people do not object | 





[Applause on the Democratic side.] | 


He | 


Woolen Trust that they have been distributing among Members 
of Congress: 








Development of woolen and worsted manufacturing in the United 
States, 1889—1909 
[Compiled from reports of United States Census Bureau.] 
I 
Total Total | Aver- 
Years | number! salaries os Value of Rs 
“| ofem- | and wages | -.0., | products. , 
payers. | paid. | paid. | 
ll, a | eae —_ 
| 1889....| 122,944 | $44,359,114 $361 | $212,772,629 | Tarifflaw of 1883; MeKinl 
bill 1890; Wilson bill 1894 
| Dingley bill 1897. 
| 1899....| 129,516 50, 126, 000 387 238,745,000 | Dingley bill 1897. 
1904..../ 146,322 | 61,433,000 419 | 307,942,000 Do. 
1909!...| 168,239 | 79,214,000 478 419,826,000 | Payne-Aldrich bill 1909 





1 Preliminary figures issued by Census Bureau. 
Increase in value of products 1904-1909 was greater than in any ten years prior to 
1900. 
I do not know whether the figures in this table are correct or 
not, but I suppose some of them, at least, are. From their own 
figures I have figured out the following table of figures: 





| Average a 
‘ } ol in- 
| annual, | Average | crease in | Por cont 
Years, | products | ®@nual | value of | of in- 
| produced | wages products | crease of 
l"by each | paid. pre luced wages. 
| ich 
em ployee.} , 
jemy x 
| | 
me a a 
$1,730 | $361 
1,343 S87 | ¢ > | 
2,104 | 419 | 14.1 } } 
2,495 | 473 | 18.6 | } 


This table shows that the average annual value of the prod- 
uct produced by each employee has increased, while the 
have not correspondingly increased. It shows that the vy 
the product of each employee has increased 5 per c 
than his wages. The above wage scale, 


wires 
alue of 
nt more 
being prepared by the 


trust, includes salaries, and very likely some of the officers’ 
salaries, especially of those that do the most banqueting and 
very little work, are very high; hence the wage scale in this 


industry appears high from their table. 

Oh, gentlemen, how can it protect labor? It can not protect 
labor, because the employer who gets the tariff benefits is by 
no law compelled to distribute them among labor. I suppose 
the gentlemen on that side of the House depend upon the good, 
Why, gentlemen, his 
heart is as as hard as flint. He knows not humanity nor sym- 
pathy. Why, I would rather vote for an appropriation right 
here of $100,000,000, to distribute it to labor directly, than to 
vote for a protective tariff and hand it to trust magnates, 
tribution of it. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

I am in favor of such an appropriation rather than sham 
protection to labor, because the employer of labor has not been 
distributing the tariff plunder among his employees. Mr. 
Chairman, instead of protecting labor, the protective tariff has 
antagonized labor against capital. It has caused all this war 
between capital and labor. I want to tell you that all the labor 
troubles, all the strikes, all the fights between labor and capital 
have been caused by the protective system, because the manu- 
facturer and the laboring classes did not know how to 


agree 
upon a division of the public plunder, 


Mr. Chairman, who produces capital in this country? Capital 
is produced by labor. Is capital necessary? Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man; capital is necessary to apply labor. Both are essentials 
in our great progress, and they should not be antagonized 


against each other; they should be harmonized. But instead, 
this protective policy, whereby you enable the employer to col- 
lect the tribute and distribute it to the employee, causes labor 
to organize into labor unions; and the only time labor ever 
got any fruits of protection was when the labor unions, through 
their organization, made a demand on the employer to deliver 
the goods. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, I think, is probably the best bill 
that could be brought into this House, It is a tariff-for-revenue 
bill. Oh, we must expect that gentlemen on the other side of 
the House will criticize it. Oh, yes, they will, and they always 
do; but I notice that on that side of the House, when the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortn] spoke, he said: 


Now, gentlemen, I am simply talking about the demerits of this bill, 
and I am not going to talk about Schedule K of the present law—TI 
am simply talking about the demerits of this bill. 
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When the question is put to them as to whether they approve 
of Schedule K in their own law, which bears the name of that 
distinguished protectionist, the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne], with a hyphen after it, and then the 
name of the distinguished ex-Senator from Rhode Island— 

eace be to his political ashes—they do not say “yes” or “no.” 

hey are afraid to say “yes” and they do not dare to say 
“no,” because it is a Republican law. They will not commit 
themselves, and they know why, because Schedule K has been 
repudiated by the American people at the polls. This proposed 
bill cuts the duties practically in two and reduces the revenue 
only about 3 per cent. Just think of it, gentlemen. It reduces 
the revenue of this Government only 3 per cent, from $41,000,000 
to $40,000,000, and it is a cut of about 50 per cent in taxes. 
We can get some idea as to the amount that the protected in- 
terests in this Schedule K as it is now written have been get- 
ting by means of this protection fraud. 

Mr. Chairman, who is it that objects to this bill? From 
whom do we get the pamphlets, the circulars, and the letters? 
Is it the laboring man who is struggling, who has a family to 
clothe? No; but it is the organized protected interests. They 
are the ones that are talking to us here and trying to have us 
recede from this gradual reduction in the tariff rates, and I 
want to quote to this House the words of our distinguished 
Speaker in his opening address when he ascended that chair 
there, for I think they will go down in history and be a guide 
for every man who will ever be elected to the floor of this 
Chamber or any other legislative chamber. In the course of 
his remarks he said: 

No man is fit to be a lawgiver for a mighty people who yields to the 
demands and the solicitations of the few having access to his ear, but 
is forgetful of that vast multitude who may never hear his voice or 
look into his face. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, what has been the argument presented? As I 
said before, there seems to be chaos on that side of the House. 


_ We have just heard a gentleman giving us the nicest kind of 


compliments about this bill, and we certainly thank him for the 
compliments. What do they say when they are met with argu- 
ments? They say that the Wilson bill caused the panic of 
1893. Why, I remember away back in 1892, and I believe I 
was a boy only 13 years old at that time, when two men had 
a quarrel about this tariff question. I listened to them, and 
finally when the man who was a Democrat prevailed in the 
argument, when his argument of the right could not be as- 
sailed, the other fellow said, “ Well, who put down the rebellion 
anyway?” And since 1893 it has been “ Who caused the panic 
of 1893?” I have heard that panic talk from that side of the 
House at this late day. I heard it the other day from the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. W1t11s], who made that woolly, ragged 
speech, who said that the panic of 1893 was caused by the 
Wilson-Gorman bill, which went into effect in August, 1894, 
Very good reasoning, was it not? Mr. Chairman, right in this 


_ connection I want to insert in my remarks a quotation to show 


the number of failures in this country between 1890 and 1893, 
to show that the panic of 1893 was not caused by the Wilson- 
Gorman bill, and could not have been caused by that bill, be- 
cause it did not go into effect until August 27, 1894. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] I want to show that the panic 
of 1893 happened during the time when the McKinley tariff bill 
was in operation [applause on the Democratic side], a tariff 
bill to which all the high priests of protection have been point- 
ing ever since. 


It may not be out of place to point out that when the Democratic 
administration anil the reins of government March 4, 1889, there 
was in the Federal Treasury the largest surplus in history. When the 
Re an ary went out of power March 4 1893, there was a la 
deficit, and the incoming administration was “anally” persuaded to 
the bond issues which its ublican predecessor had at one time 
thought to be necessary, but ha skillfully avoided. 

The claim that the business sters of the period referred to were 
due to — popular fear of tariff ee to be enacted by a 
is, as has been 6 i cone pane boom 0 years 
prior to the presidential election day of 1892. following will serve 
as reminders on this — 

November 11, 1890, the reports showed financial distress in New York. 
The New York Clearing House Association voted its certificates to banks 
in need of assistance. 

The Boston 7 House Association did the same thing November 
17. Barker Bros. & big bankers in + pe comctmmees suapentied at that 
time, with liabiliti placed at $5,000,000 

November 19, 1 there was a run on the Citizens’ Sa’ ank of 


B 
New York, and’ . Iver for the North River Bank. 
November 22, ce noe Stock Co. of Chicago assigned, 
with iatiitios 'e 
np hee serbegen 6 Co., the Philadelphia bankers, 
at § ever Iron, os — poh, BS ¢ cotton firm — 


N arenes 
failed, me fish 
ao neremnbee, & 
yanany 3, nee teed any Ae Bis Pi se Woe and th the 


$0,000 en ee akieeal out ic 


January 18, 1891, the American National Bank at Kansas City sus- 
pended, with liabilities at $2,250,000. 

May 8, 1891, the Spring Garden National Bank at P hiladelphia closed 
its doors, and the Pennsylvania Safe Deposit & Trust Co. made an as- 
signment. 

The Homestead strike and other strikes during 1892, and prior to 
election day, are well remembered by the people. 

The record discloses that the first indications of the so-called panic of 
1893 were given November 11, 1890, a little more than 30 days after the 
McKinley tariff bill became a law. From that date the panic raged, 
and while its effects were felt for several years, it reached its worst 
stage in 1893 and during the early days of 1894, during all of which 
time the Republican tariff law was in effect. 


They do not say anything about the panic of 1907; Oh, they 
do not say anything about that. I did not hear it mentione d at 
all. What did they do in 1907? Did they pay labor? Why, 
they paid it with shinplaster certificates, the clearing-house shin- 
plasters, that were not worth a penny. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe in these arguments about hard times and prosperity, and 
I would not use them if the Republicans did not. The people 
have repudiated that kind of argument. It is no argument at 
all. The people know better, and the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr, 
Wituts] thought he was making an awful argument when he 
said that the putting of rags on the free list in the Wilson bill 
was in anticipation of the panic of 1898. Rags! Mr. Chairman, 
the panic of 1893, I repeat, was on before the Wilson-Gorman 
bill went into effect, and I ask any denial of that statement on 
the floor of this or on the floor of any legislative body. So you 
had better not talk about it. I do not believe it is any argument 
at all. Did you hear Democrats accusing Republicans of caus- 
ing the panic of 1907? Why, they would not think of making 
such an argument. I do not believe in using such a hodge- 
podge of an argument. It amounts to nothing. It is evidence 
that ought to be excluded, because it is immaterial, incompetent, 
and irrelevant. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minnesota spoke the other 
day about caucuses. I was very much interested in the subject 
of caucuses and his explanation of an ideal government, and I 
want to say amen, amen, to everything he read. But I believe 
such a form of government as he described would probably work 
well in heaven, where everything is ideal. He went on and 
condemned the caucus, and after he had condemned the caucus 
he threw his manuscript aside and then went on extemporane- 
ously, and said that a party conference was a good thing. I 
want to state to the gentleman from Minnesota that the party 
conference he described is a Democratic caucus. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, 
what those gentlemen have been subjected to in a Republican 
caucus? It must have been some form of a third degree, be- 
cause they object so much to a Republican caucus, and I invite 
all of those gentlemen to come to a Democratic caucus, a real 
genuine Democratic caucus, a real genuine party conference, and 
yOu will find there the most democratic men that you ever met 
in your life. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I also listened with great interest to my col- 
league, the Socialist gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Brrcrr], 
and I was glad to hear the gentleman, who is the lone Repre- 
sentative of the Socialist Party, discuss the industrial condi- 
tions. We must admit that some of those industrial condi- 
tions which he pictured to us exist. I was glad that the gentle- 
man of that party said that the protective tariff never pro- 
tected labor. I noticed how the Republicans did not like that 
statement, but when he said that the trusts and monopolies 
were the result of our industrial evolution, and he was not op- 
posed to monopoly, many of the gentlemen on that side bowed 
their heads in approval. My colleague stated, further, that we 
were moving toward the Government control of monopolies, : nd 
that that would surely come. I can not agree to such a sys 
tem of government. I can never subscribe to the Govern: 
control of everything. If we adopt that theory, where would 
we be going to? We would drift back to the old idea of 
feudalism. ‘The Government would be a feudal lord, and there 
would be minor lords all around, and we would be slaves under 
the gentleman’s theory of government. My colleague from Wis- 
consin would undoubtedly be one of the lords. I believe in the 
party that represents individualism, the party that represents 
equal opportunity to all, and that is the Democratic Party. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] And I hope that all men 
will realize that the Democratic Party has always stood for 
individualism, for equal opportunity to all, for the liberty of 
all, for equal rights to all and special privileges to none, [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the people to-day are demanding great re- 
forms. They are demanding the initiative; they are demand- 
ing the referendum and the recall. They were demanding pri- 
mary elec pores Newey they got that reform. Why? Why are the 
people d ng these reforms? Not because our form of 
government is not good; not because a representative democ- 
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racy is a bad form of government; not because the Constitu- 
tion has outlived its usefulness, as my colleague from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Bercer} would claim. Not for those reasons, but be- 
cause our Government has not been well administered; because 


our Government has not been truly representative of the 
people. 
The people have simply learned what is going on. Instead 


of being ignorant of their Government and incapable of self- 
government, they are enlightened; they know what their Gov- 
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ernment should be, and they know how to take charge of it. | 


They know how it has been perverted from what it was in- 
tended to be. They have had their ear to the ground; they 
have watched things. They have seen their rights disregarded; 
they have seen their public servants disregard their will with 
impunity. They have witnessed bold violations of platform 
pledges of parties and representatives. They have seen and 
heard corruption in high places; they have witnessed graft, 
dishonesty,.and boodling in public office. They have been de- 
frauded of natural resources, valuable rights, and franchises. 
They have witnessed the concentration of wealth; they have 
watched the growth of trusts and monopolies; they have seen 
millionaires grow like mushrooms in a fortnight; they have 
witnessed the enrichment of the few at the expense of the 
many. Is it any wonder that the people are calling a halt? 


Is it any wonder that they want to restore the Government | 


where it belongs? 
sSenjamin Franklin, at the time the draft of the Constitu- 


tion was finished, said: “‘ There is no form of government but | 


what may be a blessing if it is well administered.” I believe 
with him. I believe that any government, if it is adminis- 
tered in the interest of the people, is a good government. 
Why, an absolute monarchy was a good government as long 
as the absolute monarch served well the people. It was 


when he abused his power, when he interfered with the indi- | 


vidual rights of his subjects, that the people arose and de- 
manded constitutions, and we had a constitutional monarchy. 
And then when there was a further abuse of power in con- 
stitutional monarchies, when the monarchs began to trespass 
on the power of the legislative bodies, the people turned their 
eyes to the republic. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe the American Government is the | 


best Government on the face of the earth. [Applause.] And 
I believe the initiative, the referendum, and the recall are 
only demanded for the purpose of administering this Govern- 
ment well, And when we, as representatives of the people, 
prove that we are legislating here equally for all the people, 
and not listening to the whisperings of the special interests, 
they will say: ‘“‘ Well done, faithful servants; you have served 
us; and we do not care to recall you; we do not care to 
initiate any legislation, because you passed such as we wanted; 
we do not care to have you refer it to us, because we have 
been served.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If every department of this Government is administered as 
it should be administered; if the legislative powers of this 
Government, the executive, and the judicial are administered 


under the Constitution as they were intended to be adminis- | 


tered, we need have no fear of the initiative, referendum, or 
recall, or anything else, because we will be serving the people 
and them well. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. CanpiEr having as- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. OLprietp, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 11019, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

8. 2054. An act providing for the reimbursement of certain 
employees of the Lighthouse Service for relief furnished to ship- 
wrecked persons. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee as indicated below : 

8. 2054. An act providing for the reimbursement of certain 
employees of the Lighthouse Service for relief furnished to ship- 


wrecked persons; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 





| the Committee on Public 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A. M. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. on 
Saturday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 11 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Saturday, June 17, 1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication from Civil 
Service Commission, approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
submitting deficiency estimate for moving Civil Service Com 
mission from its present quarters (H. Doc. No. 70), was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

3y Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 11717) to increase the num- 
ber of chaplains in the Army; to the Committee Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11718) to amend 


on 


section 8 of an act entitled “An act to protect trade and com- 
merce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,’ approved 


July 2, 1890; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 11719) for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Rio Puerco at San Ignacio, N. Mex.: 


to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 11720) increas 
ing the cost of erecting a public building at Mobile, Ala.: 
suildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11721) to pro- 
vide pensions for the officers and soldiers of the Indian wars 
of the United States which occurred prior to the year 1880; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11722) granting pensions to certain en- 
listed men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War 
and the War with Mexico, and amending the act of April 19, 
1908, relative to widows of soldiers, etc., of the Civil War: to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 11723) permitting the 
building of a railroad bridge across the St. Croix River be- 
tween the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota; to the 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3y Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11724) to establish a Depart- 
ment of Health, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3y Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 11 


to 


Com- 


on 


_ 
(2 


») to divide the State 


| of Oregon into two judicial districts; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11726) to provide Federal 


| aid for the improvement of public highways in the United States 


traveled by rural free-delivery mail carriers; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 11727) to provide for 
the erection of a public building at Buckhannon, W. Va.: to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CLINE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 120) to authorize 
the President of the United States to take measures for the 
delivery of possession, control, and government of the Philippine 
Islands to the Filipino people, and to promote their future in- 
dependence by treaties of neutrality; to the Committee 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
121) to create a commission which shall determine the advisa- 
bility of establishing a “ summer capital” of the United States 
and the location and cost of the same; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KOPP: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 122) to amend 
certain provisions of the revenue act approved August 5, 1905; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin, memorializ 
ing Congress to cause all dams owned by the United States and 
maintained in and across the Fox River to be equipped with 
fishways; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 


on 
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By Mr. LENROOT: Memorial from the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture, relating to national constitutional convention; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Wisconsin Legislature, to take proper 
steps toward a constitutional amendment providing for initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial from the Wisconsin Legislature, asking Con- 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11756) for the relief of William G. Tid 


well; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11757) for the relief of Jonathan Amis: 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11758) for the relief of Holly Prater, 
alias Plater; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11759) for the relief of H. J. Brewer: 


gress to take proper steps for the adoption of an amendment to | the Committee on War Claims. 


the Federal Constitution, providing that such Constitution may 
thereafter be amended by the initiative; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial from the Wisconsin Legislature, asking Con- 
gress to grant to Alaska a Territorial form of government; 
the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: Memorial memorializing Congress v0 
cause all dams owned by the United States and maintained in 
and across the Fox River to be equipped with fishways; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 11728) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Garrard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11729) granting an increase of pension to 
Emery W. Clifford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 11730) granting a pension 
to Sarah J. Cram; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 11731) granting an increase 
of pension to Bridget E. O’Farrell; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 11732) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John Callaghan; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 11733) for the relief of Lieut. 
(Junior Grade) Hamilton F. Glover, United States Navy; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 11734) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James R. Dodson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11735) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilson Abbott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11736) granting 
an increase of pension to Hyram Sorrels; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11737) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Lansbery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 11738) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles A. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11739) granting an increase of pension to 
Warren Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11740) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Chapel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11741) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Klaila; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11742) granting an increase of pension to 
Lonzo Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11743) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry F. Bump; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11744) granting an increase of pension to 
Sumner H. Perry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 11745) for the relief of 
Capt. J. W. Hanner; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11746) for the relief of P. H. Nelson; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11747) for the relief of William M. Beas- 
ley; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11748) for the relief of Marcus Stevens; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11749) for the relief of S. H. Bailey, sr.; 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11750) for the relief of Thomas J. Lawson, 
sr.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11751) for the relief of William Mont- 
gomery; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11752) for the relief of William C. Cres- 
well; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11753) for the relief of Henry Harris; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11754) for the relief of James P. Sprott; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11755) for the relief of J. S. Woody; to 
the Committee on War Claims. ; , 











Also, a bill (H. R. 11760) for the relief of the legal rep: 
sentatives of W. B. Long, deceased; to the Committee on Wa, 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11761) for the relief of John D. Reed, ad 
ministrator of J. P. C. Reed, deceased; to the Committee 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11762) for the relief of Jane Henr: 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11763) for the relief of Randall Buc! 
formerly called Randall Conn; to the Committee on War Claims 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11764) for the relief of W. S. Reid, adiii 
istrator of Mrs. F. M. Harris, deceased; to the Committee 9. 

War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11765) for the relief of G. M. D. Alex 
ander, administrator of the estate of R. M. Alexander, « 
ceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11766) for the relief of heirs of Amasa 
Ezell, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11767) for the relief of the heirs of 
Joseph W. Baugh, sr.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11768) for the relief of the heirs of Michac) 
Holoran; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11769) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Henderson, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11770) for the relief of the estate of James 
H. Huey, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11771) for the relief of the estate of Joln 
H. Grimes, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11772) for the relief of the estate of J. A, 
Milhous, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11773) for the relief of the estate of John 
Shelton; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11774) for the relief of the estate of Moses 
R. Buchanan; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11775) for the relief of the estate of Jona- 
than Mills; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11776) for the relief of the estate of J. J. 
Brison, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11777) for the relief of the estate of N. Pb. 
Perkins, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11778) for the relief of the estate of Nancy 
P, Garrison, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11779) for the relief of the estate of Jolin 
W. Neely; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11780) for the relief of the estate of [sas 
Johnson, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11781) for the relief of the estate of F. T. 
MecLaurine; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11782) for the relief of the estate of 
Daniel Foresee; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11783) for the relief of the estate of 
Henry Kelly; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11784) for the relief of the estate of 
Benjamin Bolton; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11785) for the relief of the estate of 
Andrew Roberts; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11786) for the relief of the estate 
Robert Thompson Williams; to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11787) for the relief of the estate of David 
H. Hays, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11788) for the relief of the estate o! 
John W. McKissack, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11789) for the relief of the estate of 
Banks C. Wells, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11790) for the relief of the estate of 
Nathan Perry; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11791) for the relief of the estate o! 
Martha B. Skillern; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11792) for the relief of the estate of Saral 
Pewitt, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11793) for the relief of the estate of 
Lemuel Long; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11794) for the relief of the estate of 
Andrew Scott; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11795) for the relief of the estate of 
Edwin Grant; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11796) for the relief of the estate of John 
H. Birdsong; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11797) for the relief of the estate 
Mitchell J. Childress; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11798) for the relief of the estate of | 
Blythe Sprott; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11799) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. | 
Henly Patton; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11800) for the relief of the estate of N. M. 
3uyers; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11801) for the relief of estate of E. C. 
Overton; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11802) for the relief of the estate of Wil- | 
liam Johnson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11803) for the relief of the estate of B. H. 
Caldwell; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11804) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam B. Smith; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11805) for the relief of the estate of S. J. 
Stockard; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11806) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis M. Franklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11807) to pay Thomas S. Truett the sum 
of $340, the value of property taken from him by the troops 
of the United States Army; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11808) to pay Josephine O. Anderson the 
sum of $175, the value of property from her taken and used 
by the troops of the United States Army; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11809) to pay to the heirs of Pleasant 
Hines, deceased, the sum of $1,000, the value of property taken 
from him by the troops of the United States Army; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11810) to pay the heirs of James Ramsy, 
deceased, the sum of $250, the value of property taken from him 
and used by the troops of the United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11811) to pay to the heirs of Nathan Curry, 
deceased, the sum of $1,508, for property taken and used by | 
the United States Army; to the Committee on War Claims. 

ty Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11812) granting an | 


of | 





increase of pension to William G. Baker; to the Committee on | 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11818) granting an increase of pension to | 
Van Buren Kinney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 11814) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William Summerville; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11815) granting an increase of pension to | 
David McCowan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11816) for the relief of Ella H. Anderson; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11817) for the relief of Charles D. Todd; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11818) for the relief of Maria M. Gray; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WEEKS: A bill (H. R. 11819) granting an increase of | 
pension to Eben N. Hewins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11820) granting an increase of pension to 
Lloyd B. Joslin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

ty Mr. ALLEN: Resolution of the National Consumers’ | 
League, protesting against the employment of minors in the | 
delivery of mail; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
toads. 

Also, a proposed Howse resolution submitted to Mr. ae 
and by him respectfully referred to the consideration of the 
Committee on Rules; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of residents of New York City in 
favor of a parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and | 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: Resolution by Cleveland Socialists, call- 
ing on Congress to enact legislation to protect workingmen from 
Violations of constitutional privileges in extradition cases; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURLESON: Resolutions, petitions, letters, etc., from 
Whateom County Grocers’ Association, Bellingham, Wash.; 
South Chicago Business Men’s Association ; Nels. Madsen, Louis 
Kahn, and others; Retail Grocers’ Association, Salem, Ohio; 
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Spokane Grocers’ Association, Spokane, Wash.: Retail Mer 
| chants’ Association of Illinois; Retail Grocers’ A ation 
Topeka, Kans.; Retail Merchants’ Protective Association 
Denison, Tex.; Rockford Grocers’ Association, Rockford, Il.: 
the Chicago Grocers and Butchers’ Association; Clinton Retail 
Grocers’ Association, Clinton, Iowa; Denver Retail Gr ’ 
Association, Denver, Colo; Retail Grocers and Butchers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hamilton, Ohio; Minneapolis Retail Grocers’ Associa 


| Utah; Retail Merchants’ Association, East St. Louis, LL.; 
Rhode Island Retail Grocers and Marketmen’s Association 
Providence, R. I.; Retail Business Men’s Association, Whee 

| W. Va.: Retail Grocers’ Association, New Castle, Pa.; Ret 


Association, Akron, Ohio; Nebraska Retailers, Tilden, Nebr.; 
Retail Grocers’ Association, Rensselaer, N. Y.; International 
Union of the United Brewery Workmen of America, Local 
Union Bo. 349, El Paso, Tex.; Musicians’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo.; Ladies’ Literary Club, Ogden, Utah; 
3inghamton Typographical Union, No. 252, Binghamton, N. Y 
Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, Washingt 
D. C.; Cigar Makers’ Union No. 135, Appleton, Wis.; Winona 
Lodge, No. 510, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Winona, 
| Minn.; Austin Trades Council, Austin, Tex.; Painters, Di 
rators and Paper Hangers’ Union, No. 118, Auburn, N. Y.; Cen- 
tral Labor Council of Bloomington, I11.; 


| Club, 
| Pattern Makers’ Association, Newport News, 


division, No. 170, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
| oleomargarine; to the Committee on 


| Tekamah, 


| Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, Yorkville, N.Y.; 


Washington, D. C.; Typographical Union No. 232, Binghamton, 
| N. ¥.; and Domestic Science Club, Chester, 8S. C., urging Con- 


| gress to investigate and endeavor to check 
| culosis and other diseases carried through dairy products, etc.; 
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tion, Minneapolis, Minn.; Massachusetts Retail Grocers and | 


vision Dealers’ Association, Boston, Mass.; Merchants’ Pro- 
tective Association, Pittston, Pa.; Merchants’ Prot 

Association, Litchfield, Ill.; Oshkosh Retail Merchants’ Asso 
ciation, Oshkosh, Wis.; Pawtucket Retail Grocers and Market 


Men’s Association, Pawtucket, R. I.; Portland Commercial A 
sociation, Oglesby, [l.; Retail Merchants’ Association, Ogden, 


eee 


Grocers’ Association, Springfield, ll.; California Retail Grocers 4 
and Merchants’ Association, San Francisco, Cal.; Retail Gr ; 


Association, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Chickasha Retailers’ A 

ciation, Chickasha, Okla.; Boston Retail Grocers’ Association, 
Boston, Mass.; Business Men’s Association, Cohoes, N. Y.; 
Burlington Retail Grocers’ Association, Burlington, Iowa; Re 
tail Merchants’ Association, Brinkley, Ark.; Business Men’s 
Association of Charleston, W. Va.; Akron Retail Grocers’ 


Lake Park Woman’ 
Art Club, Benton, Ill.: 
Va.: Iron Molders’ 
and Wellsville 


Lake Park, Iowa; Domestic 


Union, Local No. 145, Columbus, Ohio; Sub 


Wells- 


tl tax on 


ville, Ohio, urging Congress to repeal the 10-cent 
Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions, petitions, letters, etc., from Woman’s Club, 
Nebr.; Ladies’ Literary Club, Ogden, Utah; Inter- 
national Molders’ Union No. 27, Cleveland, Ohio; Brotherhood 


of Railway Clerks, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Amalgamated Meat 


Woman’s Literary Club and Public Library Association, 
Brook, N. J.; 


sound 
Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosi 


spread of tuber- 


to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the general faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, requesting Congress to enact legislation to pr: 
vent the further mutilation of Niagara Falls and diversion of 
its waters to commercial purposes, etc.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, letter of W. A. Yates, secretary Farmers’ Union of 
Wshington County, Tex., acting for the union, about 600 mem- 
bers, urging the enactment by Congress of a rural parcels yp 
ete.: to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 

Also, petitions of citizens of Chapel Hill, Lockport, and 
Moulton, Tex., protesting against the enactment by Congress of 
any law providing for a parcels post; to the Committee « 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


sty Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petitions 


of F. C. Lowry, Jacob 
Feindt, and numerous other citizens of New York City, asking 
for a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers of America, favoring the Berger resolution for an 
investigation of the McNamara affair; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. HARRISON of New York: Petitions of FE. Buckley 
and numerous other residents of New York City, praying 
the repeal of the duty on lemons; to the Committee on Ways q 
and Means. 

By Mr. HINDS: Memorial of Frederick Robie Grange, of 


Otisfield, Me., praying for legislation for the establishment of 
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parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of Dalziel-Moller Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., protesting against parcels-post bill; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Jackson & Tindle, of Pellston, 
Mich., favoring a reduction in the duty on raw and refined 
sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Rey. James O’Reilly and members of Sev- 
enth-day Adventist Church of Onaway, Mich., protesting against 
passage of Senate bill 237; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. ; 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of numerous citizens of the sec- 
ond congressional district of Oklahoma, protesting against the 
passage of the so-called Scott antioption bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Arnett, Okla., protesting against 
the action taken in regard to the arrest of the McNamara 
brothers and indorsing the resolution of Representative Brercrer 
for an investigation; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Resolutions by the Milwaukee 
Clearing House Association, against the passage of proposed 
legislation affecting the cold-storage industry; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. POST: Petition of Milwaukee Clearing House Associa- 
tion, protesting against bills affecting cold storage; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Resolution of the Philadelphia Brigade 
Association that Congress set apart the anniversary of Appo- 
mattox to be observed; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: Resolution of Branch 45, G. B. B. A., 
of Allentown, Pa., relative to the McNamara case; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 








By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Resolution of the Board of | 


Supervisors of Calaveras County, Cal., that immediate action 
should be taken by the Government to secure the “Big Tree 


Grove” in Calaveras County, Cal.; to the Committee on the | 


Public Lands, 

Also, petitions of numerous citizens of Los Angeles, Cal., ask- 
ing that the duty on raw and refined sugars be reduced; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. SULZER: Resolutions of the German-American Al- | 


liance of Coshocton, Ohio, and the Alliance of German Societies 
of the State of Indiana, urging an investigation of the adminis- 
tration of the immigration office at Ellis Island; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


Fund of the United States of America, condemning the manner 
of the arrest of the McNamaras aud indorsing Mr. Brereer’s 
resolution for an investigation of the McNamara affair; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions of the Ancient Order of Hibernians of Delta 
County, Mich., protesting against the enactment of an arbitra- 


on Foreign Affairs. 


women; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 

Also, petition of H. Planten & Son, of Brooklyn, N. Y., pro- 
testing against House bill 8887; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Milwaukee Clearing House 
Association relating to proposed legislation affecting the cold- 
storage industry; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Petitions of citizens of Tren- 
ton, N. J., urging the adoption of House resolution No. 166, pro- 
viding for the investigation of the Immigration Service; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sarurpay, June 17, 1911, 


The House met at 11 o’clock a, m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., delivered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty Father, in whom we live and move and have our 
being, inspire us, we beseech Thee, with new devotion to those 
high and holy principles illustrated in the life and character of 
Thy Son Jesus Christ, that we may prove ourselves worthy of 
the dignity bestowed upon us as rational beings, sons of the 
living God, destined to immortal life, “for I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
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| I shall not discuss the question of free trade at this time, 





powers, nor things present nor things to come, nor height. n 
depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate us fr, 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read ; 
approved. 
THE WOOL SCHEDULE, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the H 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on ; 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the ; 
H. R. 11019, a bill to reduce the duties on wool and manu! 
tures of wool. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of | 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Hay in | 
chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
the gentieman from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, according 
my judgment, the greatest utterances on the question of ta 
were from a Mississippian, Robert J. Walker, at one time Se 
tary of the Treasury. It appears to me that in the docuny 
that he wrote during that time there were announced princi 
along the line of tariff regulation and tariff law that were jus 
reasonable, and right. 

But we are not to-day to discuss the question of free tra: 
Speaking for myself alone, I believe most implicitly and m 
strongly in those principles; but for a long period of years, 
deed from the beginning of this Nation, there has been purs 
a certain policy with reference to the raising of revenue. 


— 


| raise revenue to defray the expenses of this Government by | 


ing imposts on articles that are imported into this country. 


shall try to confine my remarks to the policy that has b 
adopted to these two propositions, namely, Shall we hav 
high protective tariff, or shall we have a tariff for reven 
only? 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much criticism with refere 


| to the pending bill, criticism because the proposed duties 


not high enough, criticism from another source because the) 
too high. 

The reason given for placing the duties on raw wool and t 
manufactured products is that it is necessary to do so in 01 
to raise revenue. I shall not discuss this phase of the questi: 

I favor the bill for another reason. The people have hai 


| bear a great burden of taxation; they have cried out for ™ 
Also, resolution of the Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit | 


and are entitled to it. This burden has been placed upon | 


| by the protective tariff. The question arises, How shall the, 


obtain it? 
In considering this matter we must deal with conditions, : 


‘theories. We are confronted with the fact that the Kh 


licans are in control of the Senate and the Presidency. 1' 


| vain, even unreasonable, to expect that a party that has |» 
tion treaty with Great Britain and France; to the Committee | 


so long wedded to a policy, though a false one—that Ep! 


| like has been so long joined to its idol, protection—could | 
Also, memorial of Mrs. James Bennett in favor of suffrage for | 


duced within the short space of a few months to renounce 
policy and accept the principles of Democracy along the 
of the tariff. 

No matter how strongly we favor putting wool on the f) 
list; no matter how much we favor a further reduction on 
manufactured products, we must act in the light of the fs 
that it is not at the present time within the power of the De: 
cratic Party to write such a tariff bill as it really favors. 

It may be vain to indulge the hope that this bill will! pa 
Republican Senate, but I really indulge that hope, not bec: 

I believe the Republican Party wants to give the people | 
relief they ought to have, but because that party, or eno: 
of its official members, have seen a great light; they have l« 

a great, wild roar of indignation and discontent. I believe t 
they will respond to it, although very unwillingly. 

The President has denounced Schedule K as absolutely i 
fensible. This places his party in an awkward attitude to 
fend the woolen schedule. 

Again, that party has a bitter recollection of the election }: 
fall. Every time their minds revert to that event they see tl 
party weighted down with broken promises, burdened with | 
just and iniquitous laws, made unsightly by the canker 
greed and graft, having the contempt and disgust of an 0| 
raged and indignant people, wrecked upon the rocks of tl 
own wrongdoings. 

Doubtless this memory haunts them day and night. If tli 
have learned wisdom of experience they will grant some me: 
ure of relief to the people and pass this bill. 

In the light of these conditions I believe that good sens 
dictated that we, as Democrats, offer a bill that at least has « 
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chance to pass, instead of offering one that had absolutely no 
chance to become a law. 

Do we surrender any principle when we offer and vote for a 
bill that is the best we can get, simply because we honestly be- 
lieve that the people are entitled to greater relief? I think not. 
A half loaf is better than no bread at all, according to the old 
adage. 

If this bill becomes a law it will save millions of dollars for 
the people; therefore I favor it, hoping for greater relief 
later on. 

Mr. Chairman, after hearing the debates on the tariff I have 
reached the conclusion that protection is either ‘‘the loveliest 
and most fruitful mother of the wealth of a nation, or it is an 
imposter and swindler, distinguished from other swindlers 
mainly by the vast scale of its operation.” 

I would place it in the latter class. There has been more 
deceit, more fraud, more injustice, perpetrated in the name of 
protection against the people of the Nation than in any other 
name. Whenever you take money out of the pocket of one man 
and put it into the pocket of another man, a great wrong is done 
to the first one. That is exactly what is done under tariff legis- 
lation enacted by the Republican Party. 

A certain class comes before the committee of this House and 
says, “ We can not prosper, we can not make money unless you 
take money from somebody else and take the property that 
others have toiled for and give it to us.” There can be no right 
or justice in anything of that kind. 

The protective tariff is simply robbery perpetrated by law. 
It enables the producer to exact from the consumer a price he 
would not otherwise get. It interferes with the natural law of 
distribution, and this should never be done, except so far as 
fiscal necessity may require. 

Every protective duty causes the consumer to pay a tax which 
does not go into the Treasury of the Government, but merely 
aids or enriches certain individuals or corporations. 

This is one of the greatest evils of the tariff. It is estimated 
that where $1 of revenue is collected for the Government under 
the present law from $7 to $10 goes into the pockets of the 
manufacturers of this country. The Government has no right 
to engage in the business of enriching certain classes of its 
citizenship. 

Mr. Cooley, in his writings on constitutional law, says: 

Where a tax is avowedly laid for a private purpose, it is illegal and 
void. Constitutionally, a tax can have no other basis than the raising 
of revenue for public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has 
not this basis is tyrannical and unlawful. A tax on imposts, therefore, 
the purpose of which is not to raise revenue, but to discourage and in- 
directly prohibit some particular impost for the benefit of some home 
manufacturer, may well be questioned as being colorable, and therefore 
not warranted by constitutional principles. 

A protective tariff breaches this great principle of constitu- 
tional law, because the very purpose of protection, as set out in 
the Republican platform, is to compensate the manufacturer for 
the difference between the cost of production at home and | 
abroad and to guarantee to him a reasonable profit on his in- 
vestments. 

The argument is made that it is right to do this because it 
builds up a home market, that it gives employment to the | 
people, that it causes higher wages. 

I was struck by the remark made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Bercrer] a few days ago, when he said that there 
was always free trade among labor. What protection does 
labor have? What protection has the Republican Party given 
to labor in this country by the laws that it has enacted? The 
doors are thrown wide open, or almost so, and we have vast 
hordes coming in day by day and week by week. Do they not 
compete with American labor? Is not a large percentage of the 
immigration of this country what has been termed “cheap for- 
eign labor”? Are not native American citizens required to com- 
pete with the very kind of labor that you are supposed to be 
protecting the manufacturers against? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 

I favor more stringent immigration laws. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe that more than a million immigrants came into 
this country last year; and yet, as I said, there is absolutely no 
protection to our labor against this foreign labor. It is the man | 
of wealth, the man of capital, the manufacturer, who has all | 
this protection. 


Many false arguments are made with reference to the reason | 


for giving protection to the manufacturers. It is said that 
wages are much higher in this country than in foreign lands. | 
When you come to consider the cost of production there is more | 
to be considered than simply the amount of the daily wage. I 

remember that a great Republican, James G. Blaine, had some- 


thing to say along this line. 


Mr. KOPP. Will the gentleman yield? 
XLVII——138 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr. KOPP. Before the gentleman leaves that question 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
question just yet. 

Mr. KOPP (continuing). I am interested to know what 
different protection was given the laboring man by legislation 
relative to immigration by the Democratic Party during the 
years it was in power than has been given by the Republican 
Party since that time. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I do not know that there 
was any very great difference in the kind of legislation enacted 
during this period, but I know this—— 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. If the gentleman will permit me 
I think it could be well said that during the time that the Demo- 
crats were in power, and in the early history of our Governini-.t, 
the class of immigrants coming to this country was quite differ 
ent to those encouraged by the manufacturers of the country 
to-day, who take the place of American labor. 

Mr. KOPP. Does the gentleman from Illinois contend that 
the class of immigrants coming to this country from 1S%0 to 
1895 was materially different from the class of immigrants 
coming to-day? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I will state to the gentleman that 
in the early history of our country, when it was building up, 
we had not those manufacturers who were so desirous of secur- 
ing cheap foreign labor, but it finally became so bad that Con- 
gress was compelled to pass a law stopping the contracting for 
labor in foreign countries that grew up under a Republican 
administration. 

Mr. KOPP. The gentleman does not contend that the period 
from 1890 to 1895 was in the early history of our country before 
our manufactures had developed, does he? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. No, I do not, but I am sim 
speaking of the conditions when the Democrats had ab 
sway in the early history of our country that the 
speaking about, and not labor conditions. 

Mr. KOPP. The point I am making is, that the last time the 
Democratic Party was in power the class of immigration was 
just the same as now, and that no attempt was made by that 
party to improve these conditions, and so the members of that 


I am not going to leave the 


ly 


uta 


gentleman was 


party are estopped from attacking the Republican Varty for 
failing to do what they failed to do. 
Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I think the Democratic Party was 


more careful as to the class of immigrants that came into this 
country during the time that they were in power than the 
Republicans were before that or since. 

Mr. KOPP. Was there any different law on the statute books? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
of the law was better. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I will state further, that as 
was well said by one of our colleagues of Mississippi some 


I think the administration 


time 
ago, the Democratic Party was only in power for a very short 
time—in absolute control of the Government—while the Re- 
publican Party has had undisputed sway for many, many 
‘ years, therefore they have had a greater opportunity to deal 
with these questions than has the Democratic Party. They 
have not remedied this great evil, although they have had 
every opportunity to do so. The Democratic Party when it 
was in power had so many wrongs to remedy that it could not 
remedy them all. ‘ 
Mr. KOPP. One moment, if the gentleman will pardon me. 


I do not want to be misunderstood. I believe one of the greatest 


needs to-day is an amendment to the immigration law. I gree 
heartily with those who say that we should keep out a it 
many immigrants who are coming in. The only point I was 
attempting to establish by my query was that inasmuch as 
the Democratic Party had failed, even in attempting to m y 
immigration laws while they had an opportunity, th they 
are estopped now from attacking us because we have f ] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. If we get the opportunity, I 
| think we will make the effort to remedy this great « [ 
agree that if there is one evil that ought to be remedied it is the 


evil attaching to the immigration law. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. For a question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. More foreigners are coming into the Unit: 
States now in one year than came in during the whole period 
from 1892 to 1897. More foreigners have come into the United 
States in the last 14 years under the reign of the 
Party than came prior to that time in 60 years. The ch r 
of the immigrants that came in during the Cleveland : 
istration was different from that of many who are « y in 
now. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burn: |. a 
of the Committee on Immigration, made a visit to Sicily | r 
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three years ago, and he asked, ‘“ What has become of the bandits, 
the awful criminals that we used to read about?” And he was 
told by natives that they had all gone to America. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Chairman, when 
I was interrupted I was discussing the question of the cost of 
production, and had remarked that there was more to be con- 
sidered in this matter than simply the amount of the daily 
wage. One great factor that should enter into consideration 
of the cost of production is the amount that will be produced 
by American labor and the amount that will be produced by 
foreign labor, and in speaking of this subject James G. Blaine 
had this to say: 

The actual labor cost of the American product is less, because the 
effectiveness of American labor is superior to that of the workingman 
of any other nation on earth. 

The annual average output per laborer of the respective na- 
tionalities is as follows: 


le oe carne eieemnensienaipnnmainipamannaiiaa $2, 450 
ede es orld igtndaiieniningsntenps ebanteslapbansoaepeiomeiemaninnes , 455 
i os 8 satis tilenninielaeedeiniacenedensettenialidiannitnn iinancveteanecataie atl ‘ 

a ae a ekeeliienenianninsdeeieacianlaieniba 640 
I cicadas utes dameonae aah neniaiap diana coun aiincantinte 556 
a ina lien oe etetttallialieaileatiine init 460 


Thus it will be seen that, as the American laborer is more 
productive than any other, he is entitled to much higher wages. 

It is argued in favor of protective tariff that it gives a better 
market for the products of this country. It may be true that a 
higher price may be obtained for our products because of the 
fact, but it is also true that the tariff requires the man who 
gains this higher price to pay much more for what he has to 
buy, and in the end the loss is greater than the gain. 

Really it amounts to this: That the man who has something 
to sell must contribute out of his own pocket a part of the price 
of his own product. ‘To illustrate: Suppose a man is raising 
hogs for the market, and that his product is sold to a man who 
is working in a factory. It will be said that the laborer is able to 


-pay a better price for the products of the farm, because of the 


higher wage given him by virtue of the tariff. As the farmer 
has to pay a tariff on the very article that contributes to the 
wage of the laborer, does he not, in reality, help to pay for 
the very hog that he has raised? 

In truth, the tariff is for the benefit of the manufacturers. 
They get a much larger proportion of the protection granted to 
the industry than does the laborer who engages in it; and this 
is the real purpose of the tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, the protective tariff proceeds upon an errone- 
ous idea. It is not the function of government to legislate 
wealth into existence, and it can not do so. 

During last session of Congress I heard the able Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. SuHivety] use this language: 

However unfashionable it may be, my political faith is that of men 
who know that the thing called wealth is a social, not a political 
product; that this wealth is burn of brawn of muscle, skill of hand, 
and vigil of brain, not of the roll calls of Congress; that the thing 
ealled industrial prosperity is a social, not a political product; that 
such prosperity is born of the energy and genius of man plied to 
the bounties of nature and not of the cunning and greed and craft of 
men applied to the powers of government. he power of government 
is the power to take, not the power to make; the power to tax is the 
power to transfer, not the power to produce. Our Government has no 
reserve fund or power out of which to grant privileges. It can grant 
privileges only by carving them out of the bedy of common rights. The 
Government, having no profits to bestow, the reasonable profit the law 
is to assure must be sponged from the victims the law makes. 

Any scheme of taxation is unjust that is not levied upon the 
rich and the poor according to their ability to pay it. The pro- 
tective tariff places the burden unequally. The true, the 
equitable, rule of taxation is to determine the actual needs of 
the Government when honestly and .conemically administered 
and then to so levy taxes that the burden: of government may 
be borne by the people in equal proportions, letting wealth con- 
tribute its just share. 

The old theory of the tariff was that it was framed to raise 
revenue and granted incidental protection. The new theory 
seems to be that the tariff is framed for protection to the 
manufacturer with incidental revenue to the Government. 

Under this system there have grown up great private monoepo- 
lies and trusts. It is absolutely indefensible that they should be 
assisted by law through a protective tariff. It is a crime against 
the American people. They control the market, destroy competi- 
tion, fix the price of raw and finished products, and to a very 
large extent regulate the price paid for labor. 

Many of these great trusts carry a large amount of watered 
steck in their capitalization. Indeed, some of them have a 
larger amount of watered stock than paid-in capital, and yet the 
national platform ef the Republican Party guaranteed to them 
a reasonable profit on their entire capital stock. 





Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dai 
ZELL] stated that the Ways and Means Committee, before pass 
ing the Payne-Aldrich bill, heard evidence for several months 
that they went thoroughly into this matter, investigating t) 
questions involved. He admitted that that law was not perfec: 
because he claimed that no tariff bill ever written was perfe 
That is true, and will always be true, so long as we follow vw 
the system that has been followed so long in the United States 
and especially will it be true so Jeng as the Republican Part, 
carries out its policy of protection to the great manufacturin~ 
industries. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

He stated that this bill met unmerited and unintelligey 
abuse at the hands of the people. He stated further that th 
pending bill is absolutely indefensible from any standpoin 
whatever. 

Let us investigate some details of the Payne-Aldrich bill and 
compare them with the present bill. 

We find that cloths, woolen and worsted, valued at not mor 
than 40 cents per pound, under the Payne bill are taxed at an 
equivalent ad valorem of 134 per cent. The same articles, vai 
ued at more than 40 cents and not more than 70 cents per 
pound, are taxed 119 per cent; valued at more than 70 cents 
per pound, 94 per cent. The articles under the present bil! 
carry an ad valorem of only 40 per cent. 

Biankets valued at not more than 40 cents per pound carry 
an equivalent ad valorem of 107 per cent. To show that this 
tax is absolutely prohibitory and placed that high for the 
specific purpose of giving a high rate of protection to the manu 
facturers, we have only to cite that during the year 1907 there 
was only $316 worth imported into this country. 

Blankets 3 yards in length carried an equivalent ad valorem 
of 165 per cent, and only $40 worth was imported. Under the 
proposed bill these articles carry an ad valorem of 30 per cent. 

Flannel for underwear valued at not more than 40 cents per 
pound is taxed 143 per cent, while under this bill they are taxed 
30 per cent and 45 per cent, according to value per pound. 

Flannels valued from 40 to 50 cents per pound carry an ad 
valorem of 101 per cent, and there was only $128 worth im- 
ported; valued at 50 to 70 cents per pound were taxed 105 
per cent, and the importations amounted to $111. 

Dress goods, mixed, cotton and wool, valued at 15 cents per 
square yard carried a tax of 106 per cent. I notice that these 
goods, the average import price of which is 134 cents per yard, 
are classed by the Republican tariff bill as luxuries. A woman's 
dress which would cost from $1.25 to $1.50 is thought by that 
party to be a luxury. They force the women purchasing ihe 
same to pay more than double what it is really worth, yet the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], in the face of the fact 
that he voted for that tax, had a great deal of criticism to make 
of this bill because a tax of 45 per cent is charged. There was 
much of inconsistency in his argument, because it is readily 
seen that under this bill there will be considerable saving on 
each article purchased. 

Wearing apparel, cloaks, jackets, and other outside gar- 
ments for women and children are taxed 80 per cent under the 
present law, while we propose to tax them just half that amount. 

Under the Payne bill men’s hats are taxed 86 per cent, and 
shawls valued at $1.25 and above are classed as luxuries and 
taxed at 92 per cent. 

Shirts, vests, union suits, sweaters, pants, and so forth, manu- 
factured of cotton goods and valued at more than $5 per dozen 
are taxed more than 64 per cent. Under the Payne bill these ar- 
ticles are classed as luxuries. Think of it. The poor man buying 
a pair of pants, a sweater, or shirt valued at more than $5 
per dozen is charged by this Republican Party with the pur- 
chase of luxuries. Has it come to pass in this great country of 
ours that it is a luxury for a man to wear cheap garments of 
that kind? Does it not show that the Republican Party has ab- 
solutely no regard for the poor of the land, but that their 
whole interest is centered in the manufactures and protected 
interests of this country? Does it lie in the mouth of any man 
who was guilty of helping perpetrate such a fraud, such an 
iniquity as the Payne-Aldrich bill, to criticize the present bill, 
which reduces the burden of taxation so much? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Datzet1] stated that 
the committee that reported the Payne bill spent months in 
gathering the testimony upon which to base the bill. Who was 
it, in the main, that appeared before the committee and told 
them what ought to be written into the laws of the land? 

They were men who were very much interested, who had a 
great financial interest at stake. As Senator Sherman once 
said, referring to tariff legislation, an important class—the con- 
sumer—was not consulted. That the tariff laws enacted by tle 
Republican Party have been written in the interest of certain 
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classes, instead of the great body of the people, is shown by 
the remarks of a member of that party, Senator Dolliver. 
said, after the Payne bill becomes a law, that— 

Veteran experts are given the right to fix our laws. Behind nearly 


every veteran expert that we have had fluttering around here in recent 
years is the veteran manager of the enterprise that is to be fixed. 


Again he said: 


The most important business of the American people has come down 


to the bargain counter, and men are authorized to say, “ This is the | 


citadel of protection; if any of you have constituents that want any- 
thing, come here; we are the dispensing power; support what we want, 
and take anything that you think you need.” 


In reading the testimony taken during the hearing referred 


to by the gentleman, I could not help but exclaim to myself | 


that these men who were seeking protection at the hands of the 
Government are the miserable product of human greed and com- 
mercialism, seeking to build up their own interests at the ex- 
pense of the men who labor and toil. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 

The Republican Party has carried the idea of protection into 
the free list. Of the 600 articles on that list, there are not a 
half dozen that enter into common use in every home in the 
land, but we find that millions upon millions of dollars’ worth 
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of various articles that are used by the great trusts and manu- | 


facturing industries in the land are permitted to come in free. 
This is simply another illustration of a desire of the Republican 
Party to foster the interest of a class. 

That party has for a long period of time “ fooled” the farmer 
by pretending to be his friend. A “sop” is thrown out to him 
occasionally in their tariff legislation. 
tense of protecting the farmer who raises corn is made by 
placing a duty of 15 cents per bushel on corn and 20 cents per 
bushel on corn meal imported into this country. To show that 
this is a mere sham and pretense, I have only to refer to the 
fact that last year the United States produced about three- 
fourths of all the corn raised in the entire world, and that 
nearly all of the great nations of the earth, except ours, were 
importers of corn, while we had corn to export. Of course, it 


follows that this duty was of absolutely no benefit to the | natural wealth in the bowels of the earth, the industry and 


farmers of our country. 

The cotton farmers of the South have absolutely no protec- 
tion. More than two-thirds of our cotton is exported to foreign 
countries. The Liverpool market regulates not only the price 
of cotton there, but the price of cotton here. It comes in com- 
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| which was much larger than during the four years of Demo- 
He | 


cratic administration, why should we charge the great redue- 
tion from 1893 to 1897 to the Wilson bill? [Applause on the 
| Democratic side.] 

I find by reference to Table 40, in the report of the com- 
mittee, that in 1890 the per capita consumption of woo! in the 


United States was 9.24 pounds, and in 1910 it was only 
pounds. 

It has been argued that by reducing the duty on raw woo 
there would come into our country about 200,000,000 pou 
from other countries, and that because of this the sheep in- 
dustry of the United States would be destroyed. 

Let me suggest that if the people had not been so burdened 
by taxation, had not been so shamefully required to contri! 
to the great wealth of certain manufacturers; if they had lx 


permitted to pay simply a just and reasonable amount toward 
the revenue of the Government, and had been permitted to keep 
the balance of the fruits of their labor, that they would have 
| been able to purchase the same amount of woolen clothes in 
1910 as they were in 1890. 

And further, that if relieved of these unjust. unnecessary, 
| and iniquitous burdens that they will again be able to purchase 
the same amount as formerly, and we find by multiplying t! 
number of our population by 2.13, the difference between the 
amount per capita, used during the years referred to, that it 
will require about 195,000,000 pounds of wool more than was 


| used last year. 


For instance, a pre- | 


petition with cotton produced by the cheapest labor in the | 


world—the coolie labor of India. This great product contrib- 
utes very largely to make the balance of trade in our favor, 
yet the men who preduce this staple get absolutely no protec- 
tion, but are required to bear very heavy burdens both by way 


of taxation and by way of enforced contribution to the pockets | 


of the manufacturers. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard it stated very frequently during 
this debate that if the proposed bill becomes a law the sheep 
industry in this country will be destroyed, and reference has 
been made time after time to the fact that the sheep industry 
was almost destroyed by the Wilson bill. 

By reference to the Yearbook of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the year 1910, I find that in 1893 there were 47,000,000 
sheep in the United States, and in 1897 there were 36,000,000, 
a reduction of over 11,000,000 during the time the Democratic 
Party was in power. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortnH] the other day, 
in asking a question of some gentleman on this side, had this 
to say: “Do you not believe that the tariff was one of the 
elements that caused this great reduction in the number of 
sheep in the United States during that period?” 

Mr. Chairman, that might reasonably be contended if there 
was not évidence that during the same period of time in Aus- 
tralia, and, indeed, all over the world, there was a great reduc- 
tion in the number of sheep during that same period. Did the 
American tariff affect the sheep outside of the United States? 
Not at all. 

I contend, Mr. Chairman, that tariffs do not make panics; 
that they do not prevent panics; and that they do not cayise 
sheep to grow or to die. Let us refer to a period during a 
Republican administration, and see what the condition of the 
sheep industry was during that time. 

In 1908 when the Republicans were in power and the Dingley 
bill was in effect there were 63,000,000 sheep in the United 
States. Two years later, in 1905, when this same party was in 
power and the same Dingley bill was the law of the land, we 
find that there was only 45,000,000 sheep in the United States, 
a reduction of 18,000,000 in three years. What caused that? 
Was it the tariff? If the tariff did not cause that reduction, 


| 





| profit upon his investments. 


| most instances a very heavy tax. 


This is almost the identical amount that the 
gentieman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] says would come into the 
country, and thereby destroy the sheep industry. 

Every time an effort is made to give relief to the people 


the 
cry goes up from the Republican Party that the financial in- 
terests of the Nation are about to be destroyed. The advocates 
of protection claim for it that it is the cause of our great na- 
tional prosperity, of our wonderful advancement in national 


wealth. 

Everything good is placed to the credit of protection: all 
the reverses are charged up to the Democratic Party. The 
fertility of our soil, the bounties of nature, the great stores of 


in- 


telligence of our people, art, science, and inventive genius are 
all overlooked by the Republican Party when they come to 
consider the causes of the progress and wealth of the United 


States. 
Frequent reference has been made to the Walker tariff dur- 


ing this debate. There has been much criticism by Repub- 
lican speakers of that tariff. To show that the charge that 
that measure was harmful to our Nation is unfounded I cite 
Mr. Taussig, a writer on tariff history. He says: 

There is no doubt that the period from 1846 to 1860 was a time of 
great material prosperity, interrupted but not checked by the e1 f 
1857. The moderate tariff undoubtedly was one ! t 
contributed to the welfare. The crisis of 1857 was a) e 
case of active speculation, overbanking, panic, and « t 
requires the exercise of great ingenuity to connect it i ’ 
the tariff act. When the tariff act of 1846 was passed 1 


ists predicted disaster, but disaster did not come 


The increase in our national wealth between 1850 and 1860 
under a Democratic tariff measure was equivalent to 126 
cent, a much greater increase than is shown at 
that under Republican administration. 

Mr. Chairman, the special interests have been protected too 
long; the farmer, the laboring man, the real producer of wealt! 
in this country should be given a chance. The farmer is not 
here asking that a tax be levied upon anyone for his benefit 
but he simply asks that no unnecessary burdens be placed uy. 
him, and that he be not required to create wealth for the by 
of any particular class. 

The Republican platform, as I have said, guarantees to the 
producer—which really means the manufacturer—a 


time s 


any 


renasonnble 
What other class in this country 
has any such guaranty? 

What benefits have the farmers received from the tariff? 
price of his cotton and his wheat is fixed by a foreign mai 
yet almost every article that he purchases bears a tax, and 
He has no guaranty from the 
Government of any “ reasonable profit.” He must trust himself 
to the forces of nature and the help of a beneficient Providence. 

He goes forth in the morning tilling his ground and sowing his 
seed with a silent prayer in his heart that those forces of nature 
and that Providence will be kind to him, will smile upon him, 
and that his harvest will be plenteous and bountiful. 

Instead of looking to the tariff for help, he must take the risk 
of the soil responding to cultivation, of the sunshine and rain 
coming in due season so as to cause an abundant yield. If the 
withering blast, the long-continued drought, or any pest shall 
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destroy his crop; if the earth shall refuse its:accustomed yield ; 
if sickness or misfortune shall visit him and impair his ability 
to labor during the crop season, the Government throws no fos- 


tering care around him. All he can do is to await another 
season, ever heping that the future will. deal more: kindly with 
him. [Applause on the Demoeratic side.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman. has expired. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Henry of Texas 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message 
from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its. clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the following. titles, in 
which the coneurrence of the House of Representatives. was 
requested : 

S. 23. An act to authorize the extension of Underwood 
Street NW.; 

S. 238: An act to authorize the extension of Lamont. Street 
NW ., in the District of Columbia; 

S. 1524. An act to authorize the construction and. maintenance 
of a dam or dams across the Kansas River, in western. Shawnee 
County, or in. Wabaunsee County, in. the State of Kansas; 

S. 2052. An act. relating to the removal of the North Point 
light station, Wisconsin, to another site; 

S. 2224. An act to amend an. act to regulate the height. of 
buildings in the Distriet of Columbia, approved June: 1, 1910; 
and 

S. 2532..An act. providing for an inerease of salary for the 
collector of customs. for the district. of Montana. and Idaho: 


THE WOOL. SCHEDULE. 


The committee resumed. its session. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Mays]. 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to apologize to this 
House for the time that I have taken up in. Congress heretofore 


- in debate upon this floor. LI have gone all the gaits of a Con- 


gressman since I came to Washington.as a member of this body, 
except, perliaps, the running canter of the daily debaters upon 
this floor, and I do not say this, Mr. Chairman, in any sense of 
criticism of the members of that. order, for I commend. them 
not. alone for their ability, but. their industry, their interest in 
and their devotion to public affairs; and my remarks do. not 
apply to one side of this House alone, but to both sides; and I 
believe that that order is of as much value: to this: great body 
of men as a picket line to a great army, and their uses. much 
the same—that neither be taken unawares. In the beginning, 
Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the leader of the. majority upon 
this floor for the few minutes’ time given me to make a speech, 
incidentally upon the tariff bill, and I want to commend him 
for his able leadership upon this: floor and. deelare that, in my 
opinion, he ranks high up with the great men who have held 
sway as leaders in this body since the foundation of the Goy- 
ernment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And I want to 
say to the Democratic, people throughout the United States: that 
if they are as harmonious.on all: great. questions of public wel- 
fare as the Members of this body and as. earnestly desire Demo- 
eratic supremacy there will be no question of the election 
of a Democratic Congress and a. Democratic President in 1912. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] One of the troubles hereto- 
fore with the Democratic Party against its suecess: has been: 
the multiplicity of its leaders. It has been an army of generals 
and colonels, each general with: his ideas of the campaign. Con- 
sequently we exhausted ourselves fighting in our own ranks; but 
to-day we find the Democratic Party here in. this. House—and 
the eyes of the country are upon it—a unit. for the cause of 
good government; and in my opinion no man in the Union is 
entitled to greater credit for it than the great man who is 
Speaker of this House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. Chairman, if this Democratic Congress carries out its 
promises to the people, makes good to them, the man who beats 
Cramp Criark for the Presidency in 1912 will know that he has 
been in a race. [Applause on the Democratic side.] When I 
came to Congress two years ago it was at the call of the Presi- 
dent in extra session to revise the tariff bill: Sod. objectionable 
had the Dingley law become to the people of the United States 
that a Republican President deemed it wise, imperative upon 
him, to call an extra session of Congress to revise the tariff 
dewnward, as he had promised on the stump. The session was 
called, and after five months of strenuous debate upon this floor, 
with every department of the Government in the hands of the 
Republican Party, the Pryne-Aldrich tariff bill was passed, 


much to the dissatisfaction of all the people; as no reduction liad: 


and afterwards declared that it was the best tariff bill ever 
made by the Republican Party. 


And what do we find to-day? We find that same Republican 
President calling an extra session of Congress here to relieve 
am outraged people, suffering from the beneficence of the Payne 
tariff bill. We find as a result of that bill here a Democratic 
House, by a large majority, and we find in the White House a 
Republican President appealing to a Democratic House and the 
Democratic Members in the Senate to relieve the people from 
the high cost of living, from the outrageous taxes placed upon 
them by his own party. Was there ever such a spectacle 
before in the history of this country, a Republican President 
praying to be delivered from his Republican friends? [.A) 
plause on the Democratic side] In the beginning of this Goy- 
ernment the tariff was used for the purpose of raising revenue 
for the expenses of the Government. What do we find to-day’ 
That it is the great issue, dividing the two great parties of our 
country. The Republican Party championing a tariff for 
specific protection and not for the protection of the people, from 
whom: the revenue is derived, but for the purpose of protecting 
the- few against the many. Thereby creating great trusts aud 
monopolies. on the plea of protecting infant industries that 
to-day have become: giants on account of the great favors re- 
ceived at the hand. of the: Republican Party and are a fasi 
growing menace: to our Republican form of Government. On 
the other hand, we find the Demoeratic Party still clinging to 
the old doctrine that taxes showld be taken from the people 
only for the running’ expenses of the Government, economically 
administered. 

The people of the United States have grown tired of false 
promises. and of the reekless: extravagances of the Republican 
Party. See the change—from:.a majority of 47 in the last 
House: on. the Republican side to 63 majority on this. side in 
the: present House—and, my friends, this. is- not a Democratic 
exaggeration, but is an actual fact, and it is enough to carry con- 
sternation to the hearts of the strongest standpatters in the 
Republican Party. It must convince you Members on that side 
of the Chamber that something has happened to the Republican 
Party. Especially when you: see the former head. of the House 
down on the floor and its brains scattered: from Minnesota to 
Maine. [Applause on the Demoeratie side.] 

The people have turned to the Demeeratic Party for relief on 
aecount of the promise by it of reform in every line and in 
every department of this: Government. The first promise was 
to do. away with Cannonism, to take away the czarlike power 
of the Speaker of the House to stifle: or control all legislation. 

This has been done by taking: away the power of the Speaker 
to appoint the standing committees: [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side:] ‘Then by curtailing the expenses of running tle 
House alone we have: saved the peeple $182,000 a year without 
lessening its efficiency in the least. Have also appointed com- 
mittees to investigate every department of this Government, 
and from: hearings before these committees’ you will be con- 
vineed that crimir .l extravagance and gross carelessness has 
been practiced in many departments. So much so that you will 
be fully warranted in turning the Republican Party from power 
as unworthy and: reereant to the trust you have given them. 

We have: passed legislation without hesitation that the peo- 
ple of our country have been demanding for many years-—that 
they be allowed the privilege of voting for the-election of United 
States Senators, in order that they may send: men to the Senate 
who: will be their servants and not the servants. of the great 
trusts and monopolies, and. who will look to them—the people 
for their election and not the trusts: and corporations of this 
country.. We have passed the publicity bill, which requires ile 
making public campaign expenses before as well as after elec 
tions. We have passed the bill admitting New Mexico and 
Arizona as States without asking what their politics will be, 
Republican or Democratic, when. admitted, carrying out our plat- 
form promises regardless of party advantage. 

We have been called here by the President to pass the Cana- 
dian reciprocity bill, and without playing politics, we have done 
so,. but. I acknowledge, Mr. Chairman, that.it is directly against 
the agricultural. people of this country—the farmers—and why? 
Bechuse, not a single line or syllable in it carries any encour- 
agement or advantage to them; but every line in it is for some- 
body else’s benefit. Its sole purpose is to cheapen. the cost of 
living,.to cheapen food products, and who prdduces food but the 
farmer. This measure is a great benefit to the dwellers in the 
city, the laborers in the mines, in the factories, and mills, and 
to the manufneturers especially, as it leaves him: with. protec- 
tion on his. wares, while to the farmer, all that it does, is to 
cheapen. his produets, while it does not make cheaper the articles 





been made, and the Republican Party’s promises to the peo: that le must buy.. But, Mr. Chairman, this Democratic House 


had been broken. Yet « Republican President signed that 





is not forgetfil of the farmer man. It lias also passed the 
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farmers’ free-list bill, that does give hope and encouragement 





to him, while it gives joy and relief to the multitude. W1 
it takes away from the revenues of our Government only 


$10,000,000, it saves to the consumers of our country $300,000, 0) 
annually. If these two bills become law, this Congress will 
down as the greatest in the history of our country. 


on the Democratic side.] Will give new courage to ou 





renew confidence in the Government, and will take a Ly for 
yer all talk of socialism and discontent. The people of this 
country are wiser to-day than ever before in the business of 


our Government; they are keeping pace with all questions that 
affect public welfare. They have formed opinions of their own, 
and one is, Mr. Chairman, that this mysterious tariff is simply 
a tax and that the ultimate consumer pays it, and to-day they 
are demanding that it be laid equally on all men, that there 
shall be no favored few taken into partnership with the Gov- 
ernment and guaranteed, not only against loss on investment, 
but a reasonable profit on their business, at the expense of the 
many, whose backs are already bent with burdens too heavy to 
be borne. Our people know, Mr. Chairman, that we must raise 
revenue for the expenses of the Government, but they know 
also, Mr. Chairman, that a high-protective tariff does not make 
revenue for the Government, but does make great trusts and 
monopolies. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, we have before us a bill reducing 
the tariff on wool—Schedule K—which even a Republican 
President has condemned and declared to be indefensible. It 
is enough for me to know that the people themselves have con- 
demned it as the most outrageous and unjust tax ever heaped 
upen a people. Then, my Democratic friends, shall we reduce 
it? By all means. What excuse has the Republican Party for 
this iniquitous tax in the Payne bill; and can you look the 
people of this country in the face and even attempt to justify it? 
Is it not better that the lambs on a thousand hills go unherded 
for the lack of a shepherd and go unsheared for the lack of a 
reasonable profit and gambol in the sunshine forever than for 
the children of the multitude to lack clothing and covering suf- 
ficient to keep them warm and comfortable? Even take the 
Republican argument as true, that we need the prohibitive 
tariff to held up this industry, which I deny, will you stake the 
life of an industry against the life and health of the people—and 
this a civilized country, a Christian Nation? God forbid. If 
so, then do you wonder that the question is asked: 


Is there no place on the face of the earth 
Where charity dwelleth ; where virtue has birth; 
Where bosoms with kindness and mercy will heave 
When the poor and the wretched shall ask and receive? 
Is there no place at all where a knock from the poor 
Will bring a kind angel to open the door? 

And the answer comes back: 


Go search the wide world wherever you can, 

There is no open door for the moneyless man. 
I do not propose to discuss the woolen schedule in all of its 
phases. It is considered by the Republican Party to be full of 
mysteries. The Republican leader, Mr. MANN, vehemently 
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Gen. Hancock, while a candidate for President, is quoted as 
saying that “‘ the iff is a al issue Mr 1, these 
are the words of a soldier, ¢ Ss ig to 

| war, and if followed to their g < 
to the Dark Ages, when every; ito elf ud 
every clan believed that it hi reda te 
neighbor. Mr. Chairman, I ha l “ ir 
brother's per. In equal rights to all 1, the gre ! 
to the greatest number. In union of States, of he 
hands. That patriotism, like Old Glory rt ¢ ud t 
does encircle us in its folds. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 ) 
the gentleman from Lilinois [{Mr. Foster] 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairma t riff « } 
has been before the American people fe ilmost s 
foundation of the Government, and will remain an issu 
necessarily must, as it is question of taxation, t 
settled right and until it is placed on a proper principle of purée 
taxation for the support of the Government and not for the 
benefit of a favored class in this country. 


| law, which had been in force since 1897. 





declares that even the Democratic leader, Mr. UNDERWooD, whom | 


he declares the best posted on this side, is ignorant of the 
oolen tariff. And Mr. Mann declares that even he himself 
does not know all about it. A wonderful confession for him to 


ee there is anything under the sun that he does not 
snow. 


w 
¥ 


And he also says that we ought to wait and get infor- | 


mation from the able Tariff Board appointed for that purpose. | 


With the highest regard for every member of that board—and 
I do not know who they are—but in the light of former investi- 
gations and reports, what are we to expect of them? Do men 
gather figs of thistles, or would a Republican take his ideas 
of the tariff from a Democratic board? Then how could you 
ee the Democrats to be guided by a Republican Tariff 
0ard ¢ 

As for me, Mr. Chairman, I believe the Members of Congress, 
the representatives of the people, ought to make the tariff, and 


not delegate the power to any board. Why should this board be | 


better fitted for the work, to gather information on the tariff, 
than Members of Congress and Senators who have been here 
for years, have helped to make tariff bills in the past, and who 
are still honored and trusted by their people? ‘There are at 
least two schools of the tariff—tariff for specific protection 
and tariff for revenue with incidental protection. I have said, 
Mr. Chairman, that the Republican Party believes in a high 
protective tariff, while the Democratic Party in a tariff for 
revenue only. At last, whatever school has a majority on the 
Tariff Board, their idea will prevail. And a Republican Presi- 
dent will appoiat a Republican majority on the board and a 
Democratic President will appoint a Democratic majority. 


cently, the tariff will be left at last for Congress to 


In the campaign of 190S the Republicans promised to rey 


the tariff, which led the people to believe that they intended 
to revise it downward, and the campaign speeches, especially 
in the West, led the voters to believe that the platform meant 
a downward revision. After the Dingley law had been in effect 
for 10 years the Republican Congress elected in 1908 undertook 
its revision in the special session of 1909. But when they had 
completed their work at the close of the extra session it was 


ascertained that the average rates were higher than the Dingley 
The people had asked 

high taxation upon the necessaries of life, and 
they were answered by a revision that continued the high, or 
higher, taxation as before. ‘“‘ They asked for bread and were 
given a stone; they asked for fish and were given a serpent.” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

During the consideration of the Payne bill the Republicans 
for the first time admitted that the tariff was a tax and the peo- 
ple must pay it; many of them had contended before that time 
that if it were a tax, the foreigner paid it. The people of this 
country are too intelligent to believe the that high 
taxes are a benefit to tl If they are intelligent enough to 
maintain the free Government that our fathers « hey 
will not believe your party when you tell tl they can be 
taxed into prosperity in a tariff bill such as you gave them in 
1909. 


for relief from 


> 
A 


statement 
1em. 
stablished, 


em 








There is an element of the Republican Party that believes 
| that the promises made to the people should be kept, and they 
insisted that in the revision of the Dingiey law duties should 
be reduced. After the Payne tariff bill had been in operation 
less than a year it became so apparent that prices had not been 
reduced on manufactured articles that there came a4 revolt of 
the American people at the ballot box 1910. The fri of 
the Payne bill hoped that prosperity would return to thi 
| after the passage of that iniquitous measure and that tl! I 
forget the broken promises, but the people had cood 
|and knew they had been fooled, so when the election of 0 
came they did not hesitate to put out of power th 
that had betrayed them as the money changers were t \ 
from the temple. 

A Democratic House was elected charged h the dh 
revising the tariff in the interest of the p i not 
for its beneficiaries. In tha n thet re a nun 
questions which the people determined by their tes, | 
and foremost that the tariff on the necessar f life 
reduced below the rate of the Pay Aldrich b id ti 
rate should be placed ' the luxurie (rt in } 
mon use, those bought by people of limited is, sl 
taxed as little as possible, that the cost of ng might be 
reduced. 

This Congress was called together ina s ssi 
President of the United Stat l l s the r ! y 
pact with Canada. No mention i the Pr f 
any. other legislation. ! t} 
in the Payne bill, am n schedule, w 
has said was indef revised. Th 
eratic majority agreed nt in the treat 
Canada; but they ; that the rat 
Payne-Aldrich bi l rever that can | 
in the interest of th dition of the 1 
will permit. They e-list bi g 
people relief on many of the necess 3 of life th: 
econtrolied by the trusts of rs \ y } 
pay exorbitant prices as 1 j 
The Democratic Party lwa tood fe 
taxation of the people for the needjs of the G ent, « 
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nomically administered, believing that all forms of taxation are 
more or less burdensome upon the people, which should be kept 
as light as posstble. The Democratic Party does not believe that 
any form of taxation increases the prosperity of the people. It 
believes the pewer of taxation should only be used for the sup- 
port of the Gevernment, and they do not object to taxation for 
that purpose, but they do object to being taxed for the benefit 
of the privileged few. 

Democrats hold that it is wrong to tax one class of people 
for the benefit of another; they believe that every man should 
bear his just proportion of the expenses of government, but 
should not be asked to contribute for the benefit of a favored 
class of citizens and which does the Government no good and 
only enriches a few at the expense of the many. This system 
of protection has so permeated the body politic of our citizen- 
ship that protective laws of every form have been proposed to 
give one person the advantage over another. Men come to Con- 
gress and ask that laws be passed that will enable them to 
gather from their neighbors a portion of their earnings to enrich 
themselves. 

The doctrine of “equal rights for all and special privileges 
for none” has been a Democratic doctrine for years, and it was 
no truer when it was uttered than it is at the present time. 
There never has been a better time in the history of the Gov- 
ernment to put it into effect than now. Every individual citi- 
zen of our country should be given an equal chance with every 
other, and no law should be passed that has for its purpose to 
take from the earnings of the one and put them in the pocket 
of another without giving anything in return therefor. Out of 
this system of indirect taxation and the protection of a certain 
class of our country has also grown up the extravagant appro- 
priations and the squandering of the people’s money. 

The people do not directly see the amount of taxes placed 
upon the individual .articles which they are compelled to buy, 
and led to believe they are paying but little of the tax, and the 
object of protective interests has been to increase appropriations 
to such an extent that we must keep up this vicious system, 
under the plea that it is necessary to raise the revenue for the 
support of the Government. All appropriations should be con- 
sidered as so much taxes upon the people, which must be paid 
by the producers of the country. 

We can not escape the fact that the wealth is produced by 
the labor of the country, so that taxation must, in the last 
analysis, fall upon those who are the producers, those who 
create the wealth. It is not contended that tariff taxation 
should be removed entirely, but should only be levied with the 
idea of securing revenue for the Government. Years ago the 
idea of strict economy in public affairs was demanded of the 
peopie’s representatives, but I am sorry to say in the last few 
years there has grown up in this country the idea that what 
was secured from the National Government is so much gained, 
to which we have not contributed our part; that the money 
taken from the great body of the people is returned to them in 
increased wages for their labor and better prices for their 
products, and that they are thus compensated for the wrong 
done them by this vicious system of taxation. 

The majority on this side of the House has been intrusted 
with the responsibility of giving relief to the people from the 
burdens of taxation and to see that the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment shall be reduced so that in the end the producers may 
be relieved of any unjust burden of taxation, and we are en- 
deavoring to enact such laws as will give the relief that the 












; people have asked for so long. 1..: lobbyists, as was said of 
: 5 the last bill which passed Congress, have made this bill, but it 
has been made by the people. [Applause on the Democratic 

side. ] 


In writing the bill under consideration the Ways and Means 
Committee have made a new departure. The Wool Trust was 
not consulted about the preparation of the bill. The framers of 
this bili had in mind two very important things which have not 
heretofore been considered—the lightening of the burdens of 
the consumers and the needs of the Government for revenue— 
hence, for the first time in a half century there is presented for 
the consideration of the American Congress a tariff bill not 
framed by so-called experts, the provisions of which are so plaip 
and simple that the ordinary man or woman can understand 
them; a bill that should serve as a model for all future tariff 
legislation. 

No agents of the Wodl Trust have had access to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of this Congress that they might write 
the wool schedule. The committee has not asked, desired, or 
permitted them to do so. 

The reprehensible methods which have hitherto obtained in 
the framing of the tariff bills were exposed by the late Senator 
Dolliver, of Iowa, in a speech in the United States Senate June 
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13, 1910. In that speech, one of the greatest ever delivered in 


the Senate, after showing how President Taft had been «. 
ceived and led to declare in a speech that the marked increas: 
in the cotton duties provided for in the Payne law were 4 
plicable only to the high-priced cottons used by our people 
luxuries, Senator Dolliver said: 


No expert in the New York customhouse ever conceived this jo} 
have referred to in this cotton schedule without the knowledge a; 
consent of people standing behind the scenes. This very expert, 
seems to have done the cotton business for us, Is a veteran. He w 
just as helpful to you, my Democratic friends, in 1894 as he ever 
been to us. He went home from the session that wrote the Wils 
tariff! law, boasting that he was the author of it. In the presence 
one of the mest distinguished citizens of Massachusetts, once connect: 
with the Treasury Department, he stated with evident pride that 
represented the textile industries of New England; that he had a 
tract with them that if he would drop his business as genera! 
praiser he could go with tte Textile Association with three times | 
salary of the office which the Government of the United States 
confided to him. This veteran expert helped the Republican sid: 
the committee in 1897 in the daytime and the Democratic side of 1 
committee at night. He was a messenger between hostile camps. | 
certified to the Republican members of the committee that the sug 
scnedule did one thing and certified to the Democratic members that 
did another. Instead of being an expert, he is an employee, and 
has come down now for nearly a generation, dominating the proce: 
ings of Congress, telling everybody what ought to be done, relieving 
even the great committees of their duty of investigation, writing t! 
laws, and presenting to the American public a scandalous transact 
such as I have exposed here to-day. 


He also said: 


If the committee does not have a care the public will get the imp: 
sion that the tariff was revised by its most intimate friends, and 
defense of the performance left to a total stranger. It is probable t 
those who engineered the tariff bill through the two Houses induls 
the expectation that the exact nature of the transaction, while it 
going on, could be hidden by the intricate movements of the machir 
But it may well be doubted whether the most buoyant lobbyist a! 
the Capitol expected that the bungling work of Congress, when kn 
and read of all men, could be surrounded by such an array of bo. 
statistics and high official sanctions, disseminated in speeches, in 
vate letters, and by personal telegraphic messages throughout 
country, as to very long conceal its actual operation from the Amer 
people. I do not propose that it shall remain the practice of th« 
publican Party if I can help it. I do not propose that the work w 
it brought here last summer shall be forced into the platform of | 
Republican Party and made a test of party fealty and party duty 
party obligation. I propose that the job shall stand on its merits, 
that the American people shall inquire to the full limit of t 
curiosity into every detail of the performance. 

Again, I do not like this idea of having customhouse officials, to w 
most of us have never been introduced, write our tariff laws. It | 
my pride to start with. Those who know us begin to see w! 
bubble this Senate business is; that the majority does not repr 
ideas—which my friend from Oregon [Mr. BourNE] so well says i 
one potent thing there is in this world—that its debates have no 
nificance, that when you want to get anything done you send 
the customhouse and get an expert—a veteran expert, if you ca! 
fix it up. Well, I am tired of it, and I will tell you why. The \ 
experts that are given carte blanche to fix up our laws do not 
to me as they used to. Behind nearly every veteran expert t! 
have had fluttering around here in recent years is the veteran niu 
of the enterprise that is to be fixed. 


_ At another time he said: 


The refusal of Aldrich to permit a proper revision of the w 
woolen schedule, with its excessive rates upon the necessities o! 
the consumption value of which amounts to over $700,000,000 per 
was without doubt the worst feature of Payne-Aldrich tariff legi 

Mr. Criark, the Speaker of the House, in his speech 01 
conference report of the Payne-Aldrich bill, read an article fr 
the Washington Times in reference to the Payne-Aldrich | 
bill, page 4705, CoNGRESSIONAL RecorpD, July 31, 1909, as fol 

With the closing days of the tariff session in sight and many o 
schedules already agreed upon, scores of professional lobbyists ar 
ing tickets for home, the hotels are feeling the effect of the exodus 
expressmen are doing a land-office business, and Members of ( 
are feeling some confidence in being able to leave their committee | 
= being held up every 10 steps by some one who wants to ' 
tariff. 

While there have been no scandals about the tariff lobbies, the !o 
ists have done enough entertaining to occasion the remark that 
pleasant time was had.” 

Some of the lobbyists have been in Washington since the day 
Ways and Means Committee held its first public hearing. Son 
them have devoted their entire time to one particular schedule, \ 
ethers bave been working for half a dozen interests. A few of 
lobbyists are lawyers, but most of them are either experts in a 
ticular line or are former employees of the New York custom) 
thoroughly familiar with the workings of the tariff. 

A former surveyor of the port of New York, who has been look 
after schedules, has lived at the most expensive hotel in Wasbhins' 
since last November. His expense account has been unlimited, 

rsonal living expenses have cost him nothing, and he has been gett'! 

ig fees. 

&. When I return to New York,” said this lobbyist, “I will be $50.00) 
richer than I was the day Congress began tinkering with the tari 
So far as I am personally concerned, I would like to see Congress ca! 
together next October. One or two more tariff revisions will fix me 
financially so that I will retire and live on my income.” 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] : 


The free-hides lobby is generally admitted to be the biggest and most 
effective in Washington, but it is their boast that there is not a prote- 
sional in their ranks, and that their expense accounts will not show : 
single purchase of champagne. The smallest lobby in town is tha‘ 
conduc by Lucius Littauer, the glove manufacturer, of Gloversvil!« 
N. ¥., and a former Member of the House, who has given his persona! 
attention to the increased duty on women's gloves. 
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The bill now under consideration to reduce the tariff upon 
wwool and woolen clothing is intended to afford some relief to 
the people in one of the great necessaries of life. In the colder | 
climates people are compelled to buy woolen clothing and 
woolen blankets to keep them warm, and, as a matter of health, 
it is essential they should supply themselves with such cioth- 
ing; and I was surprised at my colleague, the distinguished 
minority leader, saying that it was contended by some that cer- 
tain woolen clothing was unnecessary and unhealthful. 

You must remember, also, that the coal miners of the country, 
of which there are many thousands in the State from which 
the minority leader comes, must buy wool clothing. They are 
compelled to buy it. Let us help these men by giving them 
cheaper necessaries of this kind. We believe that it is the 
duty of the Government to reduce taxation upon these articles 
to as low a figure as possible to do in view of the condition of 
the Treasury. 

When we look at the statistics and history of sheep raising 
and woolgrowing in the United States some peculiar facts are 
brought to our view. It has been claimed by those who believe 
in a high tariff upon wool and woolen goods that it is of great 
benefit to the woolgrower and the wool manufacturer of the | 
country. There is no doubt that, so far as the manufacturer is 
concerned, it has been of great advantage to him, as under this 
system the tariff has been prohibitive. When an argument is 
made upon the wool question it is pointed out that the decrease | 
in the number and price of sheep and price of wool under the 
Wilson bill is an argument why a high tariff ought to be 
retained. 

The Republicans point to the era of depression from 1893 
to 1897 as the result of the Wilson bill, not recognizing the fact 
that the depression of that period began before the Democrats 
gained power and had begun to disappear before they went out 
of power, and that the depression was world-wide in all 
branches of trade. The Republicans use these stock arguments 
whenever as standpatters they are called on to defend the wool 
schedule. 

Our protectionist friends attempt to make much of the fact 
that a sharp decline in the price of wool followed the passage 
of the Wilson bill in 1894. They attribute that decline to the 
placing of wool on the free list, when the fact is that the 
price of wool began to fall below the general level of the prices 
which had prevailed for several years to 1885, but after a 
decline of 6 to 10 cents a pound in that year prices took a 
lower level, which was maintained till the financial depression 
of 1893 set in when a still further decline took place, until 
in April, 1895, fine wool dropped to 164 cents a pound, the 
lowest price ever known in the eastern markets. Chester 
Whitney Wright, in his “ Wool Growing and the Tariff,” writ- 
ing of the effect of the Wilson tariff law on the price of 
wool, says: 

The final enactment of this bill tn {i 
its expected passage and the general 
viously made allowances for it. 

Again, the increased use of cotton for clothing had consider- 
ably to do with lessening the demand for woolen goods, and 
consequently lessening the demand for wool. It will be ob- 
served that there are three great downward slides as to the 
production of the sheep and wool, but they are silent as to 
two of them, but proclaim loud as to that from 1898 to 1897. 
This happened to be during a Democratic administration, and 
therefore charged to the reduction of the tariff on wool. It is 
true that during this period there was a decrease of 9,500,000 
sheep, or more than 3,000,000 a year. But how about the 
slide from 1885 to 1890? During this latter period the average 
duty on wool was about 11 cents, or practically that of the 
Dingley law, yet we lost 18,000,000 sheep. It surely will not 
be contended that the removal of the tariff had anything to do 
with that. 

In the decline of the production of wool and sheep we find 
that, as stated, in 1903-1905 the number of sheep decreased 
19,000,000, or that in two years there was a reduction in the 
number three times as great as the loss when there was no 
tariff on wool and when the duty on wool under the Dingley 
law was 11 cents a pound, as it is to-day. It will certainly not 
be denied that there are other causes which are shown by these 
figures which operate to decrease the number of sheep. Among | 
these causes are winter exposure, scarcity of food, the depreda- 
tion of dogs, wild animals, and thieves, the high price of land, 
and the low price of wool. 

In 1895, according to the agricultural report, winter ex- 
posure killed off 2.9 per cent, or 967,000 sheep, while losses from | 
all other sources was over 857,000. If we add these together | 
we would find that the loss was 1,824,000, or within 100,000 of | 
the loss of 1896 over 1895. In other words, the low price of | 
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st, 1894, had but little effect, 
siness depression having pre- 
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wool had little or no perceptible effc is it limited to 
less than one-third of 1 per cent. 

We hope to be able to show that the W bill w t 
responsible for the fall in prices from 1899 to iSo¢ fou 
compilation of prices on 45 staples for England, | 
compilation for Germany, the Bank of Japan for stay f 
Japan, and the compilation of Economic Res h f t 
United States show the change in prices of 1890-1900: 

! 1897 ) 
Percent. | Percen 
ee iiiticdeninaicnnciencinddsdiccendencuacens 115 | 217 
I ntainaitiniatakeeebacissuihalendddbeaatwdiew 123 } 2 
DD Hhdlihind ical wena tedis dacbnad Addibmaneddcess hal 3h | 5 
ND CN Gdlatinccdiasbnudeadaddastbsdeiasadasécceese | 123 | 23 
' 
1 Pall. 2 Rise. ; 

All of these countries, as we know, were on a gold basis. The 
United States had the advantage of high-tariff legislation ot 
all of them had a rise beginning in 1896, so that the cau of 
prosperity must have been something more than tariff legisla- 
ticn one year after the rise began. In Enz i this rise in 
prices began in 1895, two years before the pa yf the Ding- 
ley law. The fall in prices in three of these countries began in 


1800, while the Wilson bill was not passed until 1894 and had 
nothing to do with the decline. 

rhe money question had much to do with this world-wide de- 
pression. During the period the gold of the 


yorld was hoarded, 


and there is no doubt that the fall of 15 to 24 per cent was due 
to the limited supply of gold, and the rise in prices was due 
largely to the increased production of the metal. It must not 
be forgotten that Russia had obtained $500,000,000 of the sup 
ply of gold, which she hoarded and did not begin to pay it 


until 1897, when she returned $300,000,000 again to circulation. 
Austria also hoarded gold from 1890 to 1896 and returned it to 
circulation in 1897. France, Germany, and England also pro- 
tected themselves by increasing their supply of gold from 1887 
to 1896 more than had ever been done in their history. 

We must not forget the fact that about the time that the gold 
began to be returned to circulation there came a rise in prices 
the world over. It must also be remembered that there came a 
larger production of gold in 1897. These are large factors in 
the rise and fall of prices all over the world. The rise and fall 
of prices for four years before and after 1896 correspond to the 
rise and fall of the world’s deficit and surpluses for the same 
quadrennial period. it is also true that the fall of prices of 
gold and the rise in prices of 1896-1899 to the fall of that com- 
modity. There is no doubt had the Wilson bill continued to 
1899 there would have been the same rise in prices. It must 
also be remembered the prices began to rise in 1896, before the 
passage of the Dingley law, and that this increase of prices is 
entirely outside of the power and force of that law. 

It must also be remembered that the rise and fall of pric: 


1g 
were world-wide during this late period, while the Dingley : 
of course, was only confined to the United States. It must not 


be forgotten that the increased production of gold effected this 
world-wide rise in prices, while the passage of the Dingley law 
effected the creation of many trusts in the United States, and 
this produced the rise in the American trust-made goods 


far in 

advance of the slighter world-wide advances. In England prices 

rose, from 1896 to 1897, 27 per cent, and in the United States 49 

per cent; and in 1908, 61 percent. The English rise in prices may 

be fairly taken as a result of the increased supply of gold, and 
in our own country the increase would be divided as follows: 

Increased prices, 12 years. 

Per cent 

a Ss neni sienna 19 

Increasé dae to gold supply-_.-----~~-~-- eee al . 7 

Increase due to tariff trusts in 1907__-- at a a ee 29 

Which in 1908 had risen to- ae 24 

Market value of sheep imported into the United States in the 


market from when exported as shown by Agricultural Year- 
book : 
Import prices per head. 
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Import prices per head—Continued. 


was on the free list under the tariff of 1857 the price was 44.4 
cents a pound, a decrease of only nine-tenths of a cent a pound, 
[Applause.] 

It is true that a rise in the price of wool followed the enact. 
ment of the Morrill tariff law in March, 1861, and frem 1X62 
to 1865 the average currency price advanced from 44.6 cents in 
1861 to 73.49 cents in 1865, or an average increase of 67 per 
cent. The tariff had little or nothing to do with this increase. 
The increased demand for wool to clothe one of the largest 
armies the world has ever seen during those years may have 
had a slight tendency to increase prices; but the truth is, there 
was very little increase in the price of wool during those years, 
when you reckon prices on the gold basis. That the prices of 
wool from 1862 to 1879, when the resumption of specie payments 
was declared, were inflated prices, is shown by the fact that the 
prices of wool steadily declined from the average price for 
the three grades of 51 cents a pound in 1880 to 22.6 cents a 
pound in 1894, with the duty ranging from 42.60 to 108.24 per 
cent. 

This is more clearly shown by the following table, taken from 
the report of the tariff commission of 1882 (vol. 2, p. 2435): 




















Prices of sheep have advanced all over the world from 1897 to 
1910 irrespective of tariff laws. 

On the other hand, sheep for export brought excellent prices, 
as the statistics will show: 


Ezport prices per head. 








Beginning with 1894, export prices for American sheep almost 
doubled and held their rank for 11 years, when there was a 
slight decline. 


Prices of wool. 
DUTY, 22 CENTS A POUND. 
{Foreign prices are for washed we, ov unpaid ; domestic prices, New 
fork. 





Years. Foreign. ae x 
Cents. Cents. 
20 23} 
18 134 
16 19 
17 244 
19 294 
17} 31h 
23 32} 
17 r 27 
20 Fs 
46} 32 
24 354 
34 34} 
36 34 
31 32 
36 





It is clear that prices of wool were as low relatively abroad 
for the period 1894-1897 as they were in the United States. 

It is plainly evident that no duty whatever from 1894 to 1903 
was needed to protect American woolgrowers, but that notwith- 
standing this, the duty, or a part of it, was added to the price. 
The foreign price in 1903-4 was higher than the domestic. 
The foreign could not compete duty paid in 1905; the duty, 22 
cents, added to the foreign price, 19} cents, made 514 cents laid 
down in New York, against the home price of 354 cents. For- 
eign wool in 1906, 1907, and 1908 was as high as domestic, irre- 
spective of duty. During the periods of two or three years 
natural law fixed foreign prices as high as, or higher than, 
our prices, during which the woolgrowers needed no protection. 

On first-class washed wool not on the skin the duty is 22 
cents a pound—a rate not justifiable by foreign prices. Domes- 
tic wool at all times could have held its own without a tariff 
of any kind. Domestic woolgrowers produce about two-thirds 
of all the wool consumed in the United States; the remaining 
one-third must be purchased abroad. The above table shows 
beyond peradventure that the woolgrowers of the United States 
not only have the domestic market, but can always have that 
market for all their goods, and can stand a material reduction 
in the present tariff laws. 

American wool in the markets to-day is selling for less, com- 
pared with what it might sell for, inasmuch as foreign wools, 
duty unpaid, are running at about the same price. 

It is contended by the opponents of free wool, and the op- 
ponents of this bill as well, that taking the tariff off of wool or 
reducing it tends to lower the price. A comparison of prices 
under the Walker tariff, that placed a 30 per cent tariff on 
wool, under the tariff of 1857, which placed wool on the free 
list, and the Morrill tariff of 1861, do not sustain this contention. 
During the life of the Walker tariff the average price of wool 
was 45.5 cents per pound, and during the three years that wool 








Average prices of domestic wool per pound. 





al R64 ; 
July,,1857- April, = July, a April, 
April, : ; 

1861—— |_—— J 
Gold. Paper. Gold. Paper. Gold. 
lina eet tatiana igepaleatie enemmecanen 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
49.15 66.15 47.73 75. 54 49.05 
42.73 6A. 23 46.73 71.12 46. 01 
33. 69 57.15 38. 20 65. 00 41.63 





An analysis of the prices in this table will show that, meas- 
ured by the gold standard which prevailed in 1861, the net 
increase in the average price of wool during the Civil War and 
the 11 years subsequent thereto was only 3.71 cents per pound, 
so that the increased demand for wool occasioned by the war 
and the high protective tariff together advances the gold price 
of wool only 85 cents a pound. 

If it were true that the woolgrowers are benefited by a high 
protective duty on wool, it is unjust to the consumers who con- 
stitute the greater part of our people. To show the inequality 
and injustice of the high protective tariff on wool and woolen 
goods, take the State of Illinois, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent in part. The amount of raw wool and its equivalent in 
fabric consumed by the people of my State during the year 1910 
amount to about 40,000,000 pounds, while the production of raw 
wool amounted to only 2,450,000 pounds, or slightly more than 
one-twentieth of the amount: consumed. 

The average rate of duty for the same year on all classes of 
wool was 44.31 per cent, so that the 5,638,591 people of Illinois 
were taxed to the tune of $4,600,000 on raw wool alone, and in 
addition were taxed at exorbitant rates on the woolen goods 
they consumed. [Applause.] 

According to the census reports for 1910 there are 250,855 
farms in the State of Illinois. Of this number only 26,240 made 
returns of sheep, so that only about one out of ten of the farm- 
ers of my State keep sheep on their farms, and these only kee) 
them as a side line, for the purpose of consuming forage anid 
roughage that other stock will not eat, and for their value for 
clearing up fields that have run to briers and undergrowth. Tlic 
few farmers who keep sheep do not keep them for their wool cli), 
but for mutton, usually selling their male lambs as soon as they 
are of marketable age, keeping the ewes for breeding purposes. 
The farmers of my district and, I believe, of the whole State of 
Illinois are vastly more interested in securing cheaper woolen 
goods for themselves and their families than they are in maintain- 
ing excessive tariff rates on wool and woolen goods. 

The farmers of my district are intelligent men, who love 
justice and fair dealing, and none of them are asking or desir- 
ing that Congress shall enact laws that will give them an aid- 
vantage over other classes of their fellow-citizens. I have lot 
had a single protest against the passage of this bill from my 
people, and I feel confident that my vote for this measure will 
receive the hearty approval of an overwhelming majority, if not 
all, of my constituents, irrespective of their political aflilia- 
tions. [Applause.] ; 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire to read to you 
what I consider one of the most remarkable statements that has 
been made in years in another body at the other end of tle 
Capitol. It is as follows: 


So, Mr. President, even though we were receiving no benefit from our 


= protective duties the future welfare of the farmers of wheat, 


arley, oats, and flax demands the maintenance of the present protective 
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law. That, Mr. President, is what I have been praying for. 


I hoped to 
live to see the day— 


Mark you these words— 


when production of wheat in this country might be a little less than 
the home demand, just sufficiently less to give the farmer the full 
benefit of protection. 


I am surprised that there is any man who would stand in 
Congress and say that he hoped and prayed that a time might 
come in this fair land of ours when wheat and bread would be 
so scarce that in consequence the price must be raised because 
we are compelled to import it from a foreign country. Has the 
protective theory of our Government gone so far that protec- 
tionists pray that the bread which goes into the mouths of our 
people may be made higher in price by being taxed? [Applause 
on the Democratic side}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Could I get about 10 minutes more? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois 10 minutes more. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I am sure no farmer 
in all this land is offering such a prayer. He loves justice and 
fairness too well to ask such advantage of his neighbor, though 
he does want the best price for his products to which he is 
justly entitled. He is tired of being compelled to sell the prod- 
ucts of his farm in competition with the world and to buy the 
necessaries of life for himself and his family in a restricted 
market; and each time he makes a purchase ‘se is compelled 
to unjustly give up a part of his earnings to the protected 
interests, It is unjust and unfair to the farmer, and I for one 
am here to protest against such treatment. What I do want, 
and what I insist on, is that the producer shall have fair treat- 
ment. He wants no more, he should have no less. [Applause.] 

The reductions of duty under this bill and placing articies 
on an ad valorem rate certainly is an improvement over the Payne- 


| class of goods. 


Aldrich bill, because the duties on all wool and woolen goods | 


are at least 50 per cent less than under the law now in exist- 
ence. The letter of Edward Moir, from which Mr. Mann, the 
distinguished minority leader quoted the other day on the pend- 
ing bill, says: 

Special privilege was written into the tariff bill in 1867, and by 
shrewd manipulation has been continued by the Republican Party in 
the revised Schedule K. 

The duty on yarn of 30 per cent is certainly a great reduc- 
tion over the present duty, which amounts to 82.38 per cent; 
that on cloths, knit fabrics, and so forth, a reduction from 97.11 
to 40 per cent, will give relief to the people under the Payne 
tariff. On blankets and flannels composed wholly or partly of 
wool from 95.57 to 30 and 45 per cent is a reduction that will 
certainly be appreciated by the buyers of these articles. When 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] talked of the tariff of 
45 per cent upon women’s and children’s dress goods he seemed 
to lay some stress upon the statement he made of the taxing 
of these necessary articles 45 per cent, and in that way tried 
to cover up the fact that these same articles are now taxed 
under the Payne-Aldrich bill to the amount 102.85 per cent, a 
saving of more than 50 per cent upon this class of goods under 
the bill now under consideration. 

The woman who goes to the merchant to buy a woolen dress 
for herself or children will certainly be thankful that she is 


| We are not 
| plause on the Democratic side.] 


| plow, there will be no turning back. 


| and justice, and in God’s own good time it 
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the almost universal use of this commodity, that they should 
be taxed as little as possible so the people who are compelled 
to buy may not be subject to the demands of the trust. The 
party does not believe that ‘t is right to tax a person who is 
compelled to buy a blanket to keep him warm, more than a 
hundred per cent, or a suit of clothes, which he is compelled 
to buy for himself or family, of several times the value of the 
wool that enters into its manufacture. 

The poor of this country, who have shivered in the wintry 
winds, will be thankful that they are able to buy woolen 
clothes at a reasonable price, and not be compelled to pay tribute 
to the Woolen Trust of this country. [Applause on the Den 
cratic side.}] These trust magnates, who are ever ready to 
contend for the right by law to put their hands in the pockets 
of the people, remind me of a story of one member of these 
protected industries, who had his picture painted and called 
in his friend to examine it. There was a finely painted picture 
of the man standing erect with bis hand in his pocket, and, after 
viewing his friend’s picture for a few minutes, he was asked his 
opinion of it. He replied: “It is a good likeness of you, but 
there is just one thing wrong; you have your hand in your 
pocket, but, to make it natural, you ought to have your hand 
in some other person’s pocket.” [Applause on the Democratic 
side. | 

This bill may not meet the expectations of all men who be 
lieve in lower taxes on manufactured woolens or free wool, but 
it does reduce very materially the tax on these articles. When 
wool is reduced from 44 per cent per pound to 20, it is a ma- 
terial reduction, and the average reduction of manufactures of 
wool, reduced from an average ad valorem duty of 90.10 per 
cent to 42.55 per cent, will give some relief to the buyers of this 
As Democrats, let us not forget our promises 
made to the people to reduce taxation on the necessaries of | 
that the burden of the people might be as light as possible 
that the highest tax should be placed on the luxuries, 

The last platform of the Democratic Party declared we were 
for a gradual reduction of tariff taxation to a revenue basis. 
going to forget our pledges to the people. [Ap 
We propose to go on and re- 
vise the whole Payne-Aldrich tariff law until all the schedules 
are brought to a revenue basis. Having put our hands to the 
[Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] For the Democratic Party to hesitate or falter in 
its purpose to reduce taxation, to put a stop to the reckless 
and unnecessary expenditure of the people’s money, would be 
to show itself unworthy of the high trust and confidence reposed 
in it by the people. The Democratic Party has turned its face 
toward the pole star of freedom, and with the old Democratic 
shibboleth of “equal rights for all and special privileges for 
none” emblazoned on its pure white banner it will rally to its 
sacred cause the men and women of this land who love libert 
will deliver this 
Government from the hands of the spoiler and the greed of the 
privileged few and place it again in the hands of the pe 
Then will this Government be conducted in the plain, sim)! 
frugal manner in which it was conducted by the Democra 


Tee 
ike 


and 


| Party for more than half a century, during which period 


not robbed of the extra $4.50 out of every $10 purchase she | 


makes. On ready-made clothing and articles of wearing ap- 
parel the reduction from 81.31 to 45 per cent will certainly 


it must be remembered that those who can not afford to pay 
$40 or $50 for a tailor-made suit must depend upon the ready- 
made clothing for their supply, and I am sure this class of people 


will not forget the fact that they were taxed this extra amount | 


under the present law. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

On webbings, goring, and other articles enumerated under 
paragraph 9 the reduction from 87.6 per cent to 35 per cent will 
relieve the Woolen Trust of a portion of its protection, which 
it now enjoys at the expense of the American people. The large 
reduction on the different class of carpets will be of benefit to 


those who buy this class of goods, and will enable the American | 


people to purchase carpets, rugs, and so forth, from 10 to 35 
per cent less than they are now able to do. So, considering this 
bill from the interest of the consumer. those who are compelled 


to buy of the class of articles enumerated in this biii, there | 


is certainly relief to the people from this unjust taxation and it 
takes away from the Woolen Trust the right to exploit the 
American consumer. 

The Democratic Party has stood, and still stands, for the 
principle of the lowest possible tax on wool and woolen goods. 
This has been a cardinal principle of the party, on account of 


| 


| joyment of his earnings, and be able to live “ 
be appreciated by the people who buy this class of goods, and | 


lionaires were few, tramps were unknown, and there was no 
such thing as enforced idleness in all the land. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] And when that glad day shall come 
justice resumes her sway, every man will be secure in the « 
under his ov 
vine and fig tree, with none to molest or make him afra 
Then will the justice and righteousness of the principles of | 
and unadulterated Democracy be crystallized in the Constitution 
and laws of our country. Those principles which will be living, 
vital principles when— 


The sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 

And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
When these glorious principles bear their full fruitage 


the legislation and administration of the affairs of this Gov: 


‘ment, and the burdens of unjust and unequal taxation 
lifted from the shoulders of the millions who toil and produc 
the wealth of this country, then will justice and freedom and 
Democracy hold sway, and the glad time will have come that 
was foretold by the Hebrew Seer— 

And they shall build houses, and inhabit them; and they shall piant 
vineyards, and eat the fruit of them. 

They shall not build, and another inhabit; they shall not 1 


another eat. 


[Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I propose to discuss the bill 
[applause] now pending before the House—if it is pending, and 
has not already been acted upon [laughter on the Republican 
side}]—and shall make, preliminarily, some reflections upon the 
business of the House as it has progressed thus far, as to which 
our friends on the other side of the aisle are patting themselves 
on the back and telling what a good record they have made up 
to the present time; and after that I propose to discuss the 
present tariff law; and when I am discussing that, so far as I 
have time, if there is anybody on that side of the House who 
knows anything about it, I would like to have them ask ques- 
tions; and even if they do not know anything about it, I would 
still like to have them ask questions. [Laughter and applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Now,. Mr. Chairman, our friends on that side are telling us 
what a wonderful record they have made. Well, they have 
passed a joint resolution to amend the Constitution with respect 
to the election of Senators. I voted in this House for such a 
joint resolution—not precisely like this—on three different oc- 
casions, when nearly all of the Members of the House joined in 
voting for it. But there was no “joker” in the joint resolution 
that we proposed. We did not amend anything else than the 
Constitution. This House passed a law, a sort of corrupt-prac- 
tice act, in relation to the election of Members of the House, 
an amendment to the bill that we proposed a year ago in this 
House, and sent it over to the Senate, requiring the publication 
of campaign expenses as applied to Members of the House; and 
then the next day you provided for the election of Senators by a 
popular vote, and also provided that Congress can not regulate 
or require publicity or do anything else with reference to the 
honest election of United States Senators. 

Now, if they can get any satisfaction out of that, if there is 
any reason in all that why they should refer to it as a wonder- 
ful record, they had better make the most of it speedily, be- 
cause the truth will get out and will get after them in a few 
days, and the country will see what a perpetual humbug all 
legislation of that kind is, proposing to do something and then 
nullifying it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

That resolution will come over here from the Senate—it is 
here now. It will have to be acted upon by the House in a few 
days, and I shall look at the roll call when we come to the vote 
to agree to the Senate amendment, because they have left in the 
Constitution the power for to pass a corrupt-practice 
act in reference to senatorial elections if this amendment carries, 
and I want to see how many men there are on that side of the 
aisle who voted for a corrupt-practice act in regard to Members 
of the House who will vote to prohibit the Congress of the 
United States from passing a corrupt-practice act in regard to 
the popular election of Senators of the United States. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] Well, they passed the reciprocity 
bill— 

Mr. GARNER. Before the gentleman goes to the reciprocity 
bill, will he yield for an interruption? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Did the gentleman from New York vote for 
the resolution offered and passed by the House, amending the 
Constitution, providing for the direct election of Senators? 

Mr. PAYNE. I have voted for it in three prior Congresses. 
As the gentleman knows, I was unable to be in the House at the 
time that resolution passed at this session of Congress. I have 
voted for such a resolution three times since I have been in 
Congress. 

Mr. GARNER. A number of gentlemen on his side of the 

House did vote for the resolution, and I did not know that they 
had the custom of voting for things that had jokers in them. 
The gentleman says this had a joker in it. 
. Mr. PAYNE. Sometimes, when we have a Democratic House 
and a Republican Senate, it is well to get the resolution over 
to the Senate, in order that it may be put in proper shape. 
{Applause on the Republican side.}] So these gentlemen were 
entirely excusable for voting in the way they did. 


But you passed the reciprocity bill. You have passed what 
you call a free-list bill. You have sometimes had the courage, 


to say nothing about the lack of discretion, to call it a farmers’. 


free-list bill. I suppose that is because the farmer’s meat is 
put on the free Tist, not only as to Canada where it is not now, 
even under the reciprocity arrangement, but as to the Argentine 
Republic, Australia, New Zealand, everywhere «where they 
raise beef, and can raise it more cheaply than we can in the 
United States. 

Well, if you are disposed to do that, I am perfectly willing 
you should, but think of the amazing effrontery of saying that 
it is a farmers’ free-list bill. [Applause and laughter on the 
Republican side.] 
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Did the farmers want it? Did the farmers ask for it? Why 
do you call it that? Well, of course, I am not in the counci!= 
of the Democratic Party, but I can see what is going on. Thero 
is some resentment amongst the farmers about the reciprocity 
business. You have heard of it. I also have heard more or Jes: 
about it. About the time vou began to hear that, and it was 
coming in here, and yor had in mind this free-list bill, you 
dubbed it a farmers’ free-):st bill for the purpose of fooling the 
farmers on that subject. Well, when the farmers get hold of a 
question and settle it by reflecting upon it in their own minds, 
they generally settle it right. I mean the real farmers. 
not mean the fellows who sit down on a sugar barrel in the 
grecery store and discuss public questions while their farms are 
going to rack and ruin; I do not mean the farmer who leaves his 
tools out during the winter because he has not the energy to put 
them under shelter, or has not had the energy to provide shelter 
for them; but I mean the real, hard-working, thrifty fa: 
When he stops to read and think, in the winter evenings 
may not have anything more than a weekly paper from whic!) tv 
get his news, but when he comes to his final conclusion !« ;: 
generally right about it. He may be led away by fake pu))ica- 
tions for a while, but he gets around to the real thing befcre 
he gets throngh, and when any party starts in to gain popu! :rity 
and win the vote of the farmer by proposing things that would 
not deceive an ordinary 12-year-old child, we will find, when it 
comes around to election day, that the farmer has not cen 
fooled by the operation. 

What is there that you have done at this session of Concress 
that you pride yourselves on? I know you talk about the 
splendid record of this Congress, but what have you really 
done that entitles you to anything on that record? You hay 
passed that free-list bill, and there is not a man on either side 
of this House who can tell anywhere from $15,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 what the cut will be in the revenue on account of 
that free-list bill. No such crude measure was ever brought 
into the House by any party as that bill. 

You tied yourselves up in advance in the caucus. I beard 
some man shouting this morning about how you had gotten rid 
of. the one-man power in this Congress. It does not make any 
difference whether it is one man who enforces the rules in the 
Speaker’s chair, who appears in the open and whose acts and 
deeds are known and read of all men, or whether he pulls {)) 
wires that control the caucus, and the caucus votes blindly, 
without knowing what is in the bill, and especially without 
knowing what is the effect of the bill, to stand by it to a man 
when it comes into the House, and not vote for any amenduient, 
no matter how ridiculous the amendment offered shows the il! 
to be. You call that ridding yourselves of the tyranny of your 
leaders. 

You criticized us in the years past for coming in here with a 
rule and having a five minutes’ debate on a tariff bill, and ailow- 
ing amendments proposed by the committee first to be consid- 
ered, and because we did not get through with the entire read- 
ing of the bill under the five-minute rule. 

How much better is it for you to discuss a great bill like this 
wool bill for four hours in caucus and haying four hours’ de 
bate in favor of the proposition, and giving five minutes’ debate 
against the proposition, and then agreeing in caucus to stand by 
that bill? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I wish to correct the gentleman 
from New York, because in the caucus the arguments and dis 
cussions occupied 10 hours. 

Mr. PAYNE. I accept the amendment; and still there was 
five minutes for the opposition. I have understood that my 
friend from Colorado did not stay during the whole time of the 
caucus. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I beg the gentleman’s pardcn; | 
was there all the time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Did not the gentleman walk out? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. No; Idid not walk out. [Lauch- 
ter on the Republican ‘side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Was the gentleman carried out, or did he rol! 
out, or how did he get out? [Langhter on the Republican si:le.| 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I wish further to correct the 
gentleman, in that the caucus did not bind ¢very Member ou t!ils 
side. I think the gentleman will remember that I was the only 
Member on this side who was permitted to offer an amendment 
of free meat to the provision of the bill, which I did, and was 
the only Member on this side who voted for it. [Laughter.| _ 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I am learning something; | did 
not know anything about that. I am glad there is one man 02 
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the whole Democratic side that still does his thinking under his 
own hat and carries his conscience with him, even into the 
sacred precincts of the Democratic caucus. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] That may be a good way to 
legislate, but I do not believe the people of this country are in 
favor of it. I do not believe the people of the country think 
that you are redeeming your pledges of free discussion and de- 
liberation here and allowing every man to do as he pleases. 
What difference does it make if the caucus, at the dictation of 
one or two men, makes up the legislative program and sits down 
on any fellow that proposes anything different? 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. In a moment; I will yield as I go along. How 
about that situation over in Atlanta? I understand the Govern- 
ment has turned over some real estate to the city, and the city 
has built a courthouse, or a city building, on this Government 
reservation, and a Member from down there is not allowed to 
pring up a little bill to remove the Government exclusive crimi- 
nal jurisdiction on that little parcel of land so that the people 
who put their money into the county building may be able to 
hold court there. 

Are you proud of that thing? Have you the pride to go 
before the American people and tell them honestly about it and 
say, ‘‘ Look at us; we have fulfilled our pledges to the American 
people”? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

You brought in the wool bill. How many agreed to it? I do 
not mean now, but when it was first proposed. How many of 
you agreed to it then? How many of you wanted a bigger duty 
on wool? How many wanted an absolutely free wool bill? It 
was reported that a majority of the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, a majority of four, were in favor 
of free wool. They finally yielded. Yielded to what? What 
is the influence behind this duty on wool? Are you advertising 
that you are trying to appear so prettily before the American 
people, so nicely and so divested of everything that you have 
been ranting about for the last 10 years on the stump, that the 
American people will put you in full possession of the Govern- 
ment in 1912? You are on your good behavior. Twenty per 
cent duty on wool now. Some of you can not help flopping over. 
I believe the caucus allowed you to speak when you got into the 
House. How many came in and said this is only a step in the 
right direction, and you hoped to get down to the Democratic 
idea by and by? 

Are you trying to justify what that great Democrat from 
Lincoln, Nebr., said about you—masquerading? Not only 
masquerading, but derelict to principle. He said he does not 
believe that you can fool the people. Well, Mr. Chairman, he 
ought to know—he has had ample experience. [Laughter.] 
He does not believe that you can fool the people by any such 
moonshine as that. He has learned something from his ex- 
perience—why do you not try to learn something also? Why 
do you not bring in what you actually believe? Why do you 
not allow your people to vote as they actually believe? Why 
do you shut out my colleague from New York [Mr. Harrtson], 
who is a member of the Ways and Means Committee? He is 
brimful of this subject of free wool. Why not let him in on 
this debate? Why close it up to-night? He might tell you 
something about it. He might hold up the Democratic plat- 
form. He might hold up the Democratic bills that you put in 
one after another when you had a chance of passing them in 
the House, and that you have passed in the House. He might 
tell you some wholesome truths on the whole subject. Is there 
any suppression over there? Is there any idea of tyranny, or 
are you afraid? Well, you are about as free as the white 
slaves we hear so much about. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Does not the gentleman from 
New York, the distinguished ex-chairman of the committee, 
realize that the Democrats have settled their differences on this 
question in caucus and are all going to stand together on this 
bill in the House? 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, Mr. Chairman, I do not realize that they 
have settled their differences. They have had their differences 
of opinion for, lo, these many years, and they have their 
thinking machines with them. They have not settled any- 
thing. They want to get this bill through; they are told it is 
politie to get it through, and they are yielding their principles 
to the policy of the thing because some gentlemen at home have 
told them that it would ruin them, and that it would ruin 
their State if they did not do something about putting a duty on 
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wool. There is my friend from Texas [Mr. GarNeR], who 
rose to ask a question a short time ago 

Mr. GARNER. And the gentleman from New York declined 
to yield at that time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, I did at that time, but I said I would 
yield later, and I desire to yield to the gentleman now. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from New York continues to 
criticize caucus action on the part of the Democrats in this 
House. I want to ask the gentleman if he is opposed to party 





caucus? 


Mr. PAYNE. Not at all. 

Mr. GARNER. Why does the gentleman continue to criticize 
the thing he has advocated himself on his side of the House? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I am criticizing it because it shows that 
the Democratic Party, divided about equally on this question, 


are swallowing their convictions now—not so much the caucus 
do I criticize, but the reason that you give and that crops out 
here as to why you take this action. 


Mr. GARNER. The reason we gave was that under your ré 


gime, under a Republican House, you had a one-mar caucus, 


where under a Democratic House we have a 227-man caucus. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, and one man pulls the lever and you all 
follow. [Laughter on the Republican side.] Now, the wool 


question is a warm question with my friend from Texas [Mr. 


GARNER]. He has a lot of sheep in his district and a lot of 
shepherds, and while the sheep do not vote down there I sup- 
pose the shepherds do. Why, it would crucify him to vote for 
a free-woel bill. I bet you he told you so. [Laughter.] Try 
to fool those people down there in Texas with a freewool 
bill! I do not know but in principle he believes in a duty on 
wool. I do not know but in principle he is a protectionist on 
wool, but I do know where his interests are, and that is for a 
duty on wool. Well, you have to have a duty on wool I suppose 
to get the boys together, not for the purpose of protecting 
wool. Oh, no! The distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. UNperwoop], whom I do not see in his seat now, in his 
speech of delayed publication in the Recorp, as I recollect it, 
said that there was not any line of protection for the wool or 
the wool industry in this bill. It was especially divorced from 
that. My friend from Texas [Mr. Garner] will not circulate 
that speech in his district—that speech of Chairman UNDER- 
woop. Oh, no! He will confine it to the speech of the gentle- 
man at whom I am looking now, and from him get speeches to 
serve out as the proper pabuium for the people down there in 
his district. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, they even had to tag this bill when they 
brought it in here. There was the other gentleman from 
Texas—and I am sorry I do not see him here now, because he 
told me the other day that he wanted to be here when I made 
my speech. Well, I am here and he is not, but in his absence 
I will have to speak about some things that occurred when the 
bill came in. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BurLeson| was 
asking unanimous consent to have a resolution read so as to get 
it in the Recorp. He said it was short, and so forth, and no 
objection was made to the resolution and it was read. The 
Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill revising Schedule K, as presented to this 
caucus by the majority members of the Ways and Means Committee, is 
not to be construed as an abandonment of any Democratic policy. 

What in the world did you put that in for? Did you have 
the idea anybody would construe that as an abandonment of 
Democratic policies? If you did not, why did you put it in? 
Oh, I know confession is good for the soul, but why not make 
an open confession? Why subject yourselves to the charges that 
are coming from that great Democratic organ which is published 
at Lincoln, Nebr., about your bad faith—how you are going to 
fail to fool the people on this proposition? Why, you confess 
that it is against Democratic policies by the very language of 
this resolution, and I have here very competent authority, the 
chairman of that caucus, that this resolution is “ God’s truth.” 
I think that part of it by way of confession is. You are aban- 
doning Democratic principles and policies. 

But in view of the Democratic platform demand for a “ gradual re- 
duction” of the tariff and of the depleted and depleting condition of 
the Public Treasury, a result of Republican extravagance, a tariff of 20 
per cent ad valorem on raw wool is now proposed as a revenue necessity. 

Mr. Payne. I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. Burieson. Certainly. 

Mr. Paynes. Was it stated in that meeting yesterday that there is 


now a surplus for this fiscal year of from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 in 
the Treasury? 
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Well, I did not look at the daily report for two or three 
days, but there was $8,000,000 surplus in the Treasury accord- 
ing to the Treasury report of that day. 

Mr. Spatenen. I do not recall that any statement of that character 
was made, 

Mr. Payne. Was a statement made that the Treasury was $20,00,000 
better off to-day, or, rather, the 3ist day of May. 

Mr. Burieson. No. 

Mr. Payne (continuing). Than it was a year ago? 

Mr. Burieson. No; there was not a single erroneous statement mad 
meas the entire caucus proceeding. {Applause on the Democra 
side. 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Speaker, in that connection I ask unanimous consent 
to print the Treasury statement of May 31, in order that the gentlemen 
on the other side may have exactly the official information which I was 
trying to give the gentleman from Texas by a question, but it appears 
he would not re it—-— 

Mr. Burteson. Mr. Speaker, I join in the request in order that the 
= of the gentleman from New York may be thoroughly ré- 

uted. 
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Why, you made Burreson believe it in that caucus. Of 
course I assume the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee made the same statement he made to the House a 
days afterwards, because he made it over at the time he made 
his speech, and he seems to be reflecting on it ever since 
made his speech. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


Mr. Garner. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 


I began to have cold chills, because I did not know but the 
| Sheep in Mr. GarNer’s district were going to cut off 
| truth— 


Mr. PayNe. I would like to get that consent, Mr. Speaker. 

The Speaker. If the gentleman from New York will suspend, tho 
Chair will endeavor to get the consent. Is there objection to the ny 
lication of the statement which the gentleman from New York men 
tioned? [After a pause.] The Chair bears none, and it is so ordered. 

The statement follows. 


Statement of the United States Treasury at close of business, May 31, 1911. 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, MAY 31, 1911. 
(Exclusive of postal revenues and disbursements, except postal deficiency.) 










Ordinary receipts and disbursements: 
Receipts— 
CUIBIEIE. «coc contcontcenessedecese cotearete conse cgnecereesnees 
Internal revenue— 





6, 761, 127. 45 











This fiscal year Bate le 
This month last : To this date last 
This month. fiscal year. =—s June 30, fiscal year. 
$24,073, 286.02 $23, 010, 989. 23 $289, 487, 993. 87 $305, 124, 965.02 
21, 855,740.91 21, 702, 565. 15 261, 823, 939. 58 242, 413, 127.31 
895, 285. 59 489, 271. 80 &, 241, 127.92 696, 795.30 
14, 408,131.21 | 6,405, 557.74 54, 830, 384. 44 44, 158, 960.3 
| @1,232,443.73 |  51,608,383.92 | 614,383,445.81 | 502,393, 757 
18, 584, 595. 46 162, 505, 710.32 156, 777,391.33 
10, 598, 514. 30 148, 049, 425.97 144, 672, S44. 18 
, 679, 309. 11 109,821, 849. 78 112, 382, 674.25 
4,017,313. 53 19, 286, 313. 63 3.72 
14, 309, 208. 56 i 4.75 
peneGEuce cesceesc coe . 45 
1,954, 760.31 -55 4.19 
53,143, 701.27 | 2 
4,964, 030.07 | 





Excess of ordinary receipts over ordinary disbursements. ...........-- 3, 497, 662. 75 | 








5,324, 089.85 


1 Excess of disbursements over receipts. 


Surplus (as above) May 31, 1911 ................ Sai ae ee ee oe ee a 
Defelt COTES FE OG CD dict cnadinccccstovcdcctiaweceadiotedaetentidetsssbocses 


ae Datzpuu. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman a 
uestion. 
: Mr. GARNER. Now, Mr. Speaker 
b The seaeen The time of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BurtEeson] 
as expired. 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that his time may 
be extended for five minutes, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MANnwn. Oh, ha, ha, ha. 

ae Mr. Speaker, did any gentleman rise in his place and 
object ¢ 

The Spwakpr. Yes; the gentleman from Texas {Mr. GARNER) was 
standing in the aisle when he objected. 

Mr. Parxp. The a from Texas [Mr. Garner]? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 


Well, I think everybody understands the Treasury statement 
in the House now; even Mr. Burteson, of Texas, the chairman 
of the caucus, I think, understands it now. If they do, it is 
hardly worth while to mention it now. If they do not under- 
stand it, I commend them to page 1720 of the ConcrEssIoNAL 
Recorp that they may see the statement on that date, and if 
they do not get it into their understanding the first time, why 
try the daily statements of the Treasury as they come out and 
see if you can not understand them. The statement made yester- 
day was that we are $24,437,570.93 better off than we were a 
year ago on that date, and while we have that deficit of 
$12,000,000 for a year ago at that date, but a surplus of 
$15,806,328.94 at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1910, it 
looks as though I put it a little too low when I suggested that 
the surplus at the end of this fiscal year, June 30, will be 
$35,000,000. If the corporation tax is paid in this year as 
promptly as it was last year, it will be $40,000,000 surplus at the 
end of the year. [Applause on the Republican side.] Now, why 
did not some of you people challenge that statement when it 
was made in the caucus that there was a deficit in the Treasury, 
that there was going to be a deficit of $50,000,000 at the end of 
this year, some of you people who want free wool? I do not 








Sdicineekdniehiaei ait adidhi AAG atle decthritvecetmanhbetionst eccoccceee $6,875, 914.37 
Coe were ccecescccesescecce cose sececeeseces cece eeseccoscocc ccees idinidedted maeate, 110.35 
20,151,024. 72 

see my friend from New York on the Ways and Means Comuit- 


tee. Of course he knew about these daily statements. I sup- 
posed that all members of the committee took these and ex- 
amined them from day to day as they had the time to do so; 
why did not the gentleman state that in the caucus? 

An honest statement in the caucus as to the surplus would 
have defeated this “ hypocritical” caucus resolution, and this 
bill would never have received a two-thirds vote. 

Why did he not state that in the caucus? Was it because you 
only had 5 minutes’ debate on the side of free wool and 10 hours 
on the other side? Was that the reason of it? Could you not 
get the time? Why let the Democratic Party go wrong? Why 
not let them hunt around for another reason and not put it 
all on the deficit in the Treasury and the necessity for getting 
revenue in order to save that deficit? Why did you not do it? 
You do not seem to be very anxious to answer—any of you. 
Did you not know it? Was that the reason? Did one man foo! 
this whole caucus with a Treasury statement? How much bet- 
ter it would be for you to bring in a bill here and learn some- 
thing, even if you had to learn it from this side of the House, 
rather than make such an egregious blunder as that and herald 
it to the country. It shows the necessity of haying two partics; 
shows the necessity of party consideration and opposition in ic 
bate; shows that you might have learned something even from 
Republicans if you had stopped and hearkened long enough, be- 
cause you have learned it now. You all understand it now, aud 
you are all looking forward and anticipating the time when you 

id 


will meet your dear constituents, and they will want to kno 

why, when this tax of 20 per cent was put on wool and they ( 

not get it on the free list in the caucus, you did not dispute the 
statement about the $50,000,000 deficit that was going to hajen 
on a Treasury statement. Oh, what a sorry spectacle you mike. 
And still in the face of all of it, like the anima! that is iirst 
cousin to the Democratic Party, you parade around in a lion’s 
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skin and say, “ What bold people we are and what a splendid 
record we are making to go before the people with.” [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

You even fooled the college professor over here in New Jersey, 
who is and wants to be a presidential candidate, into believing 
you have made a good record on the wool question, however 
much he may have been bound up in free wool, as he was against 
the initiative and the referendum and the recall until he saw 
the sudden light that gleamed from the White House a few 
months ago and found there was good in all things. I think it 
was on his western trip that he discovered that. I do not know 
whether he saw the light or whether he listened with his ears 
and the bee got buzzing in his bonnet and whispered to him how 
nicely “ President Wilson” would sound to his family and his 
friends and himseif. And he went back on the reason that he 
had given, against his whole life record, in favor of this initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall. ® 

Now, gentlemen, of course, if you are proud of all of this 
thing, I have not anything more to say. If you glory in your 
shame, all I can do is to expose the shame and let you go on 
and have the glory. But you will get the ashes of disappoint- 
ment when the people get hold of what you are doing and get 
after you, as they will, and see that your record was simply 
moonshine or worse and that you are trying to deceive them, in 
the language of the greatest Democrat who lives to-day. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Well, let us get at this bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from New York is certain 
that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoopD] did make 
the statements in regard to the Treasury condition that he re- 
fers to in the House? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, certainly. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yvania [Mr. Datzeti] the other day had the Official Reporter’s 
notes, and read them to the House, and I do not know whether 
the gentleman from Wyoming will ever read them anywhere 
else or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. I asked the question, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I have been reading the Recorp very diligently ever 
since that time, and have not been able to find them in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know anything of where they are. I 
have not the slightest knowledge on that subject, whatever sus. 
picion I may have. 

Mr. MONDELL. The statement was undoubtedly made? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Lllinois. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has had very long service in the 
House. Can the gentleman recall heretofore a time when the 
opening speech upon a tariff debate was not published until 
after the bill had been passed? 

Mr. PAYNE. No. I recall a number of speeches that were 
pretty lengthy which were put in the Recorp next morning 
after they were made, and weeks before the bill passed the 
House. I remember one speech of mine of nine hours and a 
half that, I think, got into the next day’s Recorp, although it 
took two days for delivery. But then there had not been any 
blunder pointed out in that speech about the depletion of the 
Treasury [applause and laughter on the Republican side]—a 
statement $85,000,000 out of the way. I am not saying that 
the speech was perfect, but still I do not know that any question 
was ever raised concerning the speech or respecting any state- 
ment contained in it. But whether it was or not, there was not 
any such blunder as that in it, or any such reason as that for 
keeping it out of the Recorp. 

I do not say that there is any Such reason in this case. The 
gentleman from Alabama is a friend of mine, an intimate 
friend of mine, and I like him very much. He has a good deal 


of sense, and sense on the tariff question. I supposed he knew. 


more about the daily Treasury reports. I am disappointed in 
him in that. And I had supposed he knew more about the con- 
struction of a tariff bill than that. But I remember now that 
he never had any hand in the construction of a tariff bill be- 
fore. The Republican members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee made the McKinley bill, the Dingley bill, and the present 
bill; and, if I remember correctly, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama was not here when the Wilson bill was under considera- 
tion. If he was here he was not a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

I was disappointed when I looked over that free-list bill, 
when I looked at the language that was employed, the terms, 
the indefinite terms, the chance to drive a four-mule team 
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right through any of the provisions when the goods ¢ to 
the customhouse, if they ever did get in under a bill like i 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chai in, d 
gentleman from New York yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York i 


to his colleague? 

Mr. PAYNE. In just one moment; yes. Why, Mr. Chairm: 
the hardest work, the most exacting work in the formation 
a tariff bill is to study the language in its provisions, in view 
of the industry, in view of the manufacturing, in view of | 
it will be interpreted by the courts, so that the bill wil! 
interpreted as meaning just what the committee that framed 
means; and weeks and months have been spent in studyi 
these questions on all the three bills with the construction of 
which I was intimately connected. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Does not the gentleman from 
New York think that the fact that the gentleman from Ala 
bama, as chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, has 
been actively in charge of all the debates on the floor of this 
House ever since the day when he made his speech a few days 
ago is a sufficient excuse, by reason of his duties in the House, 
for his not having had time to revise his remarks? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am not criticizing him. All I can do is to 
say to my friends on the other side that I have had charge 
of this debate on this side, and if I had made the opening 
speech I would have had plenty of time to correct my speech 
and put it in the Recorp the next day. Two years ago I had 
charge of the tariff bill and made the opening speech, and my 
recollection is that I published it in the next day’s Recorp 
after the speech was delivered. I am not finding fault with the 
gentleman from Alabama. In fact, if I had made that speech 
of his, I think I would never publish it in the Recorp at all. 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The gentleman will admit, 
at any rate, that there is sufficient excuse without his going 
to the length of imputing an unfounded motive to the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know what peculiar experience the 
gentleman from Alabama has had. In what the gentleman 
from New York states there is not sufficient excuse; but there 
may have been a number of other duties for him to perform that 
I do not know anything about, and the gentlenian from Alabama, 
occupying the responsible positions of chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee and chairman of the committee that peddled 
out the selection of members of the committees of the House, 
has been peculiarly busy, and he has shared the responsibility— 
I assume he has; I have not been to any of their conferences— 
with the Speaker of the House in formulating the plans of 
the Democratic Party in order to give orders to the Demo- 
eratic caucus as to what they should do, and has been sus- 
taining those orders as well as he could in debate in the 
Democratic caucuses. [Laughter on the Republican side.] I 
do not recall, however, that there have been many Democratic 
caucuses recently. There was one Democratic caucus the othe 
night, but it lasted only a few minutes I saw one of my 
Democratic friends go to it and return in a very short time. 
It hardly seemed any time at all after he went away before 
he returned. There was only one Democratic caucus held 
since the gentleman’s speech was made. Now, I hope I have 
answered the gentleman’s question. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BRANTLEY], a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, introduced the Walker 
tariff into the discussion and spoke about the wonderful pros- 
perity of the country under the Walker tariff, and he attributed 
it all, by implication, to the Walker tariff. Well, the country 
was prosperous in a way. Prices were good, people were mov- 
ing West, and people bought farms, building up the farming 
industries in the West. 

Sheep did not thrive amazingly, but some of them survived. 
There was the Crimean War, which made a market for farm 
produce for three or four years during the period of the Walker 
tariff. My friend from Georgia [Mr. Brantiey], generally a 
learned man, had never read of that, or he forgot to mention it 
in his speech, or perhaps it did not chime in and would have 
been a note of discord in his speech if he had mentioned it. 
During the early years of that tariff we had the Mexican War, 
and that made a great demand for American goods and Amer- 
ican foodstuffs. 

Then gold was discovered in California in 1849. You all know 
about that. Even those who were not born in 1849 know that 
from reading it in history. That added to the wealth of this 
country. Great heavens! something had to add to it, because of 
the drain on the resources of the country under the Walker 
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tariff. I have a little statement here showing something about 
that drain. 

The Walker tariff went into effect December 1, 1846, and was 
succeeded by another tariff of similar import, with some changes, 
with lower ad valorems, July 1, 1857. 

In the first fiscal year of the Walker tariff, while it had been 
a law only seven months, there was an excess of exports over 
imports of $34,000,000. That excess had been running for sev- 
eral years, and the balance of trade was in our favor, and even 
the Walker tariff, in the first seven months of its existence, had 
not entirely wiped it out. If it had not been for the Walker 
tariff, the balance in our favor that year would undoubtedly 
have been larger. 

In 1848 the balance was the other way, and it continued the 
other way every year that the Walker tariff was in existence 
for the next 10 years, and the total balance of trade against us 
for the 10 years was $291,000,000. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] If it had not been for the gold that came in, we would 
have been bankrupt to pay our debts abroad for the goods that 
we were buying. Of course, we were not paying the same ex- 
pense then for the carrying trade, because we were getting a 
good deal of it in our own bottoms and our own people got the 
money, but this $291,000,000 was a dead loss, a give-away from 
the resources of the Nation, and had to be made up in some way. 
The California gold helped to do it. 

But notwithstanding the Crimean War and the great exports 
of foodstuffs and farm products wasted in that great war, there 
was still this enormous balance of trade against the United 
States of imports over exports. 

On the 8th day of December, 1857, at the close of 11 years 
of the Walker tariff, President Buchanan, in his message to 
Congress, took an entirely different view of the prosperity of 
the country from that presented by the gentleman from Georgia. 
Buchanan was in the midst of things and had the responsible 
duty of communicating to Congress on the state of the coun- 
try. This is the gloomy picture he presented on the state of 
the country in that message: 

We have possessed all the elements of material wealth in rich abund- 
ance, and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, our country in its 
monetary interests is at the present moment in a deplorable condition. 
In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all the productions of agricul- 
ture and in all the elements ef national wealth, we find our manufac- 
tures suspended, our public works retarded, our private enterprises 
of different kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown 
out of a ae and reduced to want. The revenue of the Govern- 
ment, which is chiefly derived from duties on imports from abroad, has 
been greatly reduced, whilst the appecoeeas made by Congress at its 
last session for the current fiscal year are very large in amount. 7 

Under these circumstances a loan may be required before the close of 
your present session; but this, although deeply to be regretted, would 
prove to be only a slight misfortune when compared with the suffering 
and distress prevailing among the people. With this the Government 
can not fail deeply to sympathize, though it may be without the power 

This, it will be observed, follows closely upon the termination 
of the period under the Walker tariff. 

Prior to this, and when the tariff of 1846 had been in force 
for six years, President Fillmore called attention more explicitly 
to the Walker tariff and the manner of its operation in his an- 
nual message sent to Congress in 1852, when he said: 

In my first message to Congress I called attention to what seemed 
to me some defects in the present tariff and recommended such modifica- 
tions as in my judgment were best adapted to remedy the evils and 
promote the prosperity of the country. Nothing has since occurred 
to change my views on this important question. Without repeating 
the argument contained in my former message in favor of discriminat- 
ing protective duties, I deem it my duty to call your attention to one 
or two other considerations affecting*this subject. The first is the 
effect of large importations of foreign goods on our currency. Most of 
the gold of California as fast as it is coined finds its way directly to 
Purope in payment for goods purchased. In the second place, as our 
manufacturing establishments are broken down by competition with 
foreigners, the capital invested in them is lost. Thousands of honest 
and industrious citizens are thrown out of employment, and the farmer 
is to that extent deprived of a home market for the sale of his products. 
In the third place, the destruction of manufactures leaves the foreigner 
without competition in our markets, and the consequent rise in articles 
sent here for sale is now seen in the increased cost of iron imported 
from England. 

I sometimes think you gentlemen never would glory at all in 
Robert J. Walker if it was not for the fact that it has been so 
long since you have had any glory on that side of the Chamber. 
We took charge in 1860, and we have been doing business ever 
since, except the little time that you had Grover Cleveland, and 
most of you have not sense enough to be proud of Grover Cleve- 
land. [Applause on the Republican side.] Some of you ap- 
preciate him, some of you cuss him even to this day; but when 
you point with pride you go back to 1846 and shout “ Robert J. 
Walker!” 

There was a time, not many years ago, when Cleveland was 
triumphant, that you pointed with pride to the great leader 
there in Nebraska. Not as many of you point with pride to 
Bryan now; but still everybody knows he will write your next 
platform when it comes to the convention, and will tell you 


whom you can nominate, and he will be the one-man power jn 
that convention, although his presence is not here, and he could 
not be the one-man power in your caucus, owing to the exigencjvs 
of the occasion. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, it is as necessary to have wool and sh: 
in this country as it is to have battleships. [Applause on tho 
Republican side.] This is no new discovery of mine. The 
statesmen of the past have always declared that princiy!e 
There have not been many who dissented from that. Whe 
driven to the wall, their claim has been that sheep Would wear 
out their rivals, on lands that were valueless, tended by shep- 
herds to whom 10 cents a day was a big wage, and would ex 
in this country without any protective tariff on them. But th, 
do not dispute that sheep are necessary to put an army in thc 
field. Why, it is as necessary to have Army blankets as it 
to have guns and cartridges. The enemy may pick off som: 
the men with guns, but without good woolen blankets in t 
cold winter, colds, pneumonia, and all such kindred diseases y 
= off a mighty sight more men than the guns of the enemy 
will. 

We must have wool. How shall we get it? Well, we have | 
a duty on wool from the sixties on. You say the schedule is 
not right. I never concealed my opinions about the wool sch: 
ule. They were known two years ago. I wanted to revise and 
equalize the wool schedule, equalize the duties. I was not a 
to carry it through. We took some evidence on the subject. 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman from Tennessee wait { 
about five minutes? 

Mr. HULL. I wanted to ask the gentleman a question riz 
on that point. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have just opened a sentence on that point 
and I may cover the whole subject. 

Mr. HULL. I wanted to inquire if the President was cor- 
rect in his statement that it was through the influence of the 
woolgrowers and the woolen manufacturers that the schedule 
was not revised. The gentleman says that he was desirous of 
revising it but was prevented. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would have told the gentleman all about that 
if he had waited a minute. We took considerable evidence on 
the wool question. Here is the volume on wool, 800 printed 
pages. We had long hearings, and nine volumes were pub- 
lished, and in those hearings we gave pretty full consideration 
to the wool question. After the people who desired to come 
before the committee had been heard, I subpenaed people whio 
did not desire to be heard. I summoned experts in order to 
get their knowledge on the subject of wool and the woo! duty 
I spent a great deal of time trying to work out a schedule. | 
was not like my friend from Alabama; I could not do it i 
two or three weeks. I was not like any member of the Den 
cratic caucus; I could not understand the whole business in 
one evening. I am slower of thought than that. I worked it 
out. My idea was to put the specific duty on the amount of 
scoured wool in the fleece the same as we put a specific duty 
on the pounds of lead in ore or the pounds of sugar with | 
sugar and dirt together that comes with it. That would m:! 
a uniform duty on the wool. That would rid it of any 
equalities that there were in the schedule. Inequalities exi 
but not to the extent that the public or some Members of («0 
gress believe. But there were some inconsistencies, some (1'! 
ferences in duties. I could not convince my colleagues that | 
was right. We had not time to get the evidence on the su! 
ject to clearly present it; enough to satisfy me, but 
enough to satisfy others. What other reasons there were ! 
voting against the reduction of the duty, God knows; I do! 
But I know that they claimed that they had not sufficient « 
dence of it to reduce this schegule. 

You know that they were men that wanted light; they w 
not like you people on that side, who can take up great i 
dustrics involving $400,000,000 and with a single dash of th: 
pen, without thinking and without knowing, and not requirin- 
evidence of any Tariff Board or data, dispose of it at once; 
they were men who wanted to know the facts. 

We had a gigantic undertaking on our hands; we had (tle 
whole tariff business. The country had grown in size, and () 
number of people who wanted to be heard was large. \W° 
heard several times as many people as ever were heard upc!) 
any other tariff bill. We took more evidence than was ever 
taken before. I challenge any man on that side of the House 
who is a candid man—and I assume that you all are candi’ 
men—to read carefully through that evidence and say that tle 
chairman of that committee, or the majority members of it, did 
not try to get at the truth, no matter who appeared before 
them or what kind of cross-examination it required to worry 
the truth out of them. 
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and they will pay a larger price than they get the home goods 
for. There aré all sorts of inducements. You have got to go 
into the workings of the human mind to find out why a man 
wants to pay anything at one place or another. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. It may be that that is true 
as to fancy or freak articles that some people may desire for 
special reasons, At the same time, are not general importations 
excluded by such a method of tariff adjustment? 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, no. The goods will be dumped on us 
when they get an opportunity. We cut the duty down on shoes, 
and we cut it down, as the gentleman knows, as low as it ought 
to be, and possibly a little lower, and you come in here with 
your fake free-list bill and try to make a little party capital. 
Why, you are trying to get onto every band wagon that comes 
along. 

When the department starts in on a trust some Member rises 
up and wants to investigate, and tries to appropriate a part of 
it to himself when the Government has done the business. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman can contain himself for a 
moment. Now, I have seen illustrations of that right here in 
this session of Congress—regiments of them. People hear some- 
thing is being done and bring in resolutions to investigate. I 
remember the other day talking to the Attorney General, and 
he said he had a letter of inquiry, or something of the kind, 
from the House about certain matters. Why he did not prose- 
cute a criminal in one case, and he said he wrote back that 
he had the parties indicted some two months ago. In the other 
case the question was asked why he did not prosecute, and 
he said suit had been commenced. You are trying to jump on 
the band wagon all the time. But, gentlemen, you have got 
to do lots of work; you have got to do some real business; you 
have to come out and show what your principles are that the 
people will recognize them as Democratic principles, and then 
if they approve them—your course and principles here—they 
will ratify you. But you are not going to carry another elec 
tion on false pretenses. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Now, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FOWLER. Did you not develop before that committee, 
so far as the manufacture of boots and shoes is concerned, that 
the American manufacturer, if he had free hides, could compete 
with the world in boots and shoes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, there were two or three gentlemen who 
testified to that, and, as I recollect, they all came in the next 
day and took it back. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FOWLER. Did not one of them say that the world 
would be a “cinch” for the trade if you gave them free hides? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not remember any such language in refer- 
ence to it. [Laughter.] But I will tell the gentleman for his 
consolation, if that will do just as well, that one of the manu- 
facturers said he could compete with anything beneath the 
own party of having produced an unscientific theory of fixing | sun, as I recall the expression. I am perfectly willing to admit 
the rates. anything that was said, but, of course, I am not bound by what 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, we hear a great deal of bosh, and it is bosh. | was said there. I will only admit what they said. 
about a scientific adjustment of the tariff, as though you could Mr. FOWLER. If I should read from those tariff hearings 


take a pair of apothecary scales and measure out these | that the gentleman did say that the world would be a “cinch” 
schedules. 


it would be true that that developed in the hearings, would 
Mr. HARRISON of New York. Is not that what your plat- | it not? 
form calls for? 

















Still we did not get all of it I had made up my mind before 
that that if we could have notice that a revision of the tariff 
was coming, that the best way to gather evidence was for the 
Ways and Means Committee to form a sort of tariff board 
under their instruction and their guidance and employ experts, 
have the money to do it with, get the statements from all parts 
of the earth and tabulate them and find out what the cost was. 

But we have heard a great deal of hypocritical talk about 
getting at the exact cost, saying that it is all different in dif- 
ferent factories. Of course it is. It depends somewhat on the 
element of chance, just as it does in selling articles. The force 
of labor may be weak in insisting on its right, and the em- 
ployer may be strong and sturdy in his position. All men are 
not alike in buying in the open markets. There is just as much 
difference between the buyer and the seller as there is between 
the employer and the employee, and yet we have no difficulty in 
getting at the market price of commodities that are sold in this 
country. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Does the gentleman recollect 
the extraordinary confusion that existed during the debate on 
the reaiprocity bill wherein the different market prices in the 
same commodities in a chain of cities on the same parallel 
varied from 10 cents to 50 cents? 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman was not here during the reci- 
procity debate, but he has some knowledge and information 
on the subject, and while the locality may have a different price, 
and it may be dear, yet there is no difficulty in getting the 
general. price in the country, and all our market reports are 
founded upon the aggregation of the general market. I want 
to illustrate that idea a little further. I live within 7 miles 
of a village connected with my home city by trolley, and meats 
sell for from 5 to 12 cents a pound less in the village than 
they do in my city. The first markets in the city, the central 
markets, will charge for the choice cuts of meat 5 and some- 
times 10 cents a pound more than you can buy them for if you 
go out into the outskirts where they do not have much demand 
for the choice cuts, where they sell the rough meat, and, on the 
other hand, the rough meat is in greater demand at those places 
in the outskirts. Of course there are differences of that kind, 
there are differences in the different factories in the same city, 
but to get the general trend of the market, to get the general 
trend of the prices of labor, especially where the general trend 
shows that the wage is twice as much in this country as in 
Great Britain, or three times or two and a half times as much as 
it is in Germany and France, is a comparatively easy matter. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. And assuming that the 
gentleman is correct, that you can get a general price on such 
a commodity as meat or we will say corn or wheat or something 
of which the price is fixed in a general world’s market, how 
does that apply in ascertaining the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad of a hat or a necktie or a pair 
of sleeve links? In other words, the gentleman convicts his 


Mr. PAYNE. I assume the gentleman can read correctly. 
Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no. Yes. [Laughter.] 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Why not? Mr. FOWLER. I mean that it would not be manufactured 
Mr. PAYNE. It does not say anything about apothecary’s | if it is read from that report? 
scales. Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no. 
Mr. HARRISON of New York. It says something about the Mr. FOWLER. Well, I will read from it in my speech, if I 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, which | have the honor to make one. 
is a thing impossible to ascertain. Mr. PAYNE. And if I have the honor to listen when the 
Mr, PAYNE. It certainly does say something about the dif- | gentleman refers to it in his speech, I will know whether i 
ference in the cost of production at home and abroad, and that | read correctly or not. Now, Mr. Chairman, we did ent dow! 
can be fairly ascertained; but you can not obtain it down to a| those duties. We did not take them all off, but we 


gave them 

mill or the fraction of a mill on a pound of stuff. free hides, and what is the result to-day? Since that ) 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Having ascertained that dif- | years have passed the American Shoe Machinery Co., in this 
ference in the cost of production here and abroad and added on | country, where we make the best in the world, have taken thei 


a reasonable profit for the manufacturer, is not that a pro-| machines to Germany and England and put them in there, and 
hibitive tariff? In other words, what is there to induce the im- | put people in there to instruct their people how to use tho: 
portation of goods? machines and how to make the shoes, and they 
Mr. PAYNE. Why, it simply puts our people on the same | American lasts, and they are making sho 
Plane as those across the water. If the gentleman calls that | factories of England have their agents here for the convincing 
prohibitive, he has a different idea of prohibition than I have. | of retail dealers of shoes in America, getting into our marke 
It is competitive. [Applause on the Republican side.] and bringing them in competition, as my colleague said, a! 
Mr. HARRISON of New York. What is it that induces the | though we had tried to make up the difference between the cost 
importer in this country to import anything if we have entirely | there and the cost here in our tariff bill when we adjusted this 
offset the difference in the cost of production here and abroad | duty. The trade is shrinking, and some of those people are 
and then added on a reasonable profit for the manufacturer? getting alarmed about it, and none of them to-day would go in 
Mr. PAYNE. Why, some people will give more for some | before the Ways and Means Committee and say they could 
things than for another. Some people want imported goods, | stand free shoes. Most of them would try to demonstrate by 


have tak: 
over there, and the 
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facts and figures that the duty was too low now. I trust they 
will get along with the duty as it is. Of course they will never 
get the “fake free-list bill” into law, and they will not be put 
on the free list. That is a matter that will not come to pass, 
because the people do not believe in destroying the shoe in- 
dustry in this country, that wonderful industry that employs 
so many people [applause on the Republican side]; yes—and I 
will say in the presence of my friend from New Jersey—brings 
so much happiness to the homes of the American people. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield, 
though not on that particular point, for a question? I would 
like to ask the one-time chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which considered the Payne-Aldrich law, on what prin- 
ciple they dealt with the file schedule? I suppose the gentle- 
man has as much time as he desires, and therefore I will tres- 
pass on his patience and state this circumstance a little fully. 
I remember being in the Ways and Means Committee room 
when a gentleman who has a factory in my district stated that 
he was paying a high price for his steel rods or other raw 
material that he used in the manufacture of his files. He said 
he did not complain about that. He said he paid more than the 
foreigner had to pay; that he paid high wages in this country, 
which I from personal investigation know to be true; he does, 
I think, pay good wages, as wages go in the file industry; that 
he was then able to ship those files abroad and pay a tariff 
to get into the German market and there sell in competition 
with the under-paid labor of Germany, taking into considera- 
tion at that point the fact that the German got his raw mate- 
rial much cheaper. But he was demanding right at that very 
hearing a 200 per cent tariff upon a certain kind of file that he 
said he was unable to make in this country with 100 per cent 
duty. Now, the committee, as I remember, cut his duty in 
half, but still left it prohibitive, and I would like to know on 
what theory the Ways and Means Committee dealt with that 
schedule? 

Mr. PAYNBE. There was no 100 per cent or 200 per cent 


Kinley, the Dingley, and the present law—and the Se sro 
made less inroads on the bill as it left the House—I mea) +}, 
present law—than they did either on the McKinley or the [Dji)). 
ley law. It is due to the committee of the House and to | 
House conferees to say that much. So far as I am concer) 
myself, I do not care a little bit. But if I could get the pev 
to understand and read the record of that law, as I shal! 
sent it later on, that would be the height of my ambition. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I think that everybody is \ 
ing to admit that if the gentleman from New York had | 
permitted to have his own way we would have had a 1, 
better tariff law than the present one. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank the gentleman for his compliment 4); 
I hope he is right. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, why was this 20 per cent duty put 
wool in violation of the platform and policy of the Demoecrs: i> 
Party? There must have been some reason for it. Why \ 
it? Is Mr. Bryan right about.it? Does any man dare say 
is not right about it? Why, I see my distinguished friend, | 
Speaker, is here. [Laughter and applause.] I think I wil! s 
it, now that he is here—I would not say it in his absence—t 
I have been looking over the census reports on sheep, and | 
find that while the number of sheep and lambs in the Uniti! 
States has fallen off 0.0312 per cent, yet in Missouri the nu 
has doubled. Of course, I understand the sheep have | 
driven down there from States farther west because of fai 
of pastures, but the failure seems to be owing largely to | 
fact that the upper countries are being divided up and put into 
forest reserves, and all that sort of thing, and they are | 
available longer for pastures. The farmers of Missouri, 
ways interested in wool, are getting more and more interest«| 
and this year they are more interested than they have e 
been. 

Missouri has gotten into the habit of voting the Republican 
ticket occasionally. [Laughter on the Republican side.] I «do 
not know whether the sheep are allowed to vote there or not. 


I 


duty. The chairman of the committee learned something in | They have been electing Republican governors in Missouri, «111 
reference to the matter of files from the statement that had | if they did not put all the Republican majority in one district 
been made, and with the permission of the committee he sub- | and if there was a fair distribution of districts, the Republicans 
peenaed the manufacturer, and cross-examined him for a long | would elect a majority of the delegation from Missouri to this 


time. He was not from the gentleman's district. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. He has a factory in my dis- 
trict. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is that the Providence man? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Yes. He has a factory in my 
district. 

Mr. PAYNE. He had a number of factories. He made his 
statement, and it appeared to me the duty ought to be reduced, 
and the committee agreed with me and they reduced it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. And still left it at a prohib- 
itive rate though, 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think it was prohibitive, because files 
were already brought in in quite a quantity under the former 
duty. The duty was not prohibitive. I want to say to the 
gentleman that the bill went to the Senate, and they increased 
the duty, and we compromised it in the conference committee. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. It is still, according to his 
statement, a highly prohibitive duty. And I maintain, accord- 
ing to the hearings before your own committee, and according 
to the information elicited by the gentleman from New York 
himself, that this man was abundantly able to compete with the 
cheapest file manufacturer in the world, and under the tariff 
was getting a much higher price in this country than he sold 
for in Germany. 

Mr. PAYNE. He said in regard to it that he adopted the 
policy of hiring some college graduates and sending them to 
the different countries to try to get in there with files, and he 
had built up considerable of a trade—I do not remember how 
much, but not a very large one, but a considerable one—and 
that the expense of selling was so great that he could not get 
his files in there and make anything. That was the gist of his 
evidence on that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you will permit me, my recollection is 
that the record will show that he stated that what he was sell- 
ing abroad he was selling at a loss. 

Mr. PAYNE. He said it had not been profitable. I have not 
looked at that evidence for two years, and I can not state defi- 
nitely about it. It is difficult to recall just what the facts were. 

The gentleman refers to that law as the Payne-Aldrich law. 
I think I ought to say right here it was named the Payne-Aldrich 
law because it was known that the Senator from Rhode Island 
was in favor of a higher scale of duties than the “ gentleman 
from New York,” the chairman of the committee, and that was 
done in view of the general talk all over the country to in every 
way possible throw suspicion upon the bill itself. If I may say 
so, I was intimately connected with three tariff bills—the Mc- 


House. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Right you are! 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri rose. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, I am not going to accuse the Speaker 
[laughter]—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from New York yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from New York if he can point out as great a discrepancy 
population between any two districts in Missouri as the dis- 
crepancy, in proportion, between two New York districts, on: 
which has 125,000 people and another 375,000, the districts b: 
adjoining? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman now is com! 
to a State where there has been the most phenomenal! iner 
of population, in certain districts of it, of any State in tlie 
Union or any country of the world. The gentleman is talk 
about some New York districts, New York City districts, sone 
uptown districts, which have been settled up in the last 1! 
years, as my friend from New York [Mr. Harrison] will! not 
deny, and it is unfair to compare them with the districts in | 
State of Missouri. Why, I remember my friend said once t! 
he did not believe in gerrymandering, but that if people \ 
going at it, his own State had the most scientific job done i 
that was ever done in that direction. [Laughter.] And lhe \ 
not deny it now that they did that job, although he may | 
recollect what he said on that occasion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will say what I said about gerry- 
mandering, and I will say it now—that it is an unfortunate bh: 
{laughter and applause]—— 

Mr. PAYNE. That is putting it mildly enough. [Laught 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me make a complete staten 
It is a thing that everybody condemns in theory and favors 
practice. [Applause and laughter.] I think we would be bet 
off everywhere if it were abolished; but we are not goi!. 
abolish it until human nature is trarisformed and puri 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman yield for an int 
ruption? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York vie! 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman a monien! 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I acquit the distinguished Speaker of any 
guilt in the gerrymandering of the Missouri districts. But if 
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what he says is true, if it requires a change of human nature to 
change that system of gerrymandering which has been prac- 
ticed, I am frank to admit, by both political parties—-both of 
them are guilty of unfair gerrymandering in the United States -- 
would it not be well for us to make a law which would enable 
the people in the several States to apportion the districts them- 
selves? In other words, if in each State of the Union the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats would be obliged to submit to the 
voters a fair scheme of apportionment, we could be reasonably 
sure that that scheme would be a good one, because both parties 
would know that the people would have to pass upon it, and 
then it would not make much difference whether the Republican 
or the Democratic scheme was adopted by the people. They 
would be reasonably sure of having a good apportionment. That 
was the point we made in connection with that discussion some 
weeks ago. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You made the point simply because 
you happened to have the advantage of having an accidental 
governor at this time. 

Mr. PAYNE. We are getting away from the tariff proposi- 
tion. The sight of the genial face of my friend from Missouri 
caused me to raise the inquiry and to wonder why it was that 
they put a duty on wool. I remember that in my early days 
in this House Mr. Samuel 8S. Cox, known to fame as “ Sunset” 
Cox, was making a speech one day on the question of the 
tariff of 1883. He was a free trader and for free wool in 
principle. He was asked if he did not go through Ohio and 
make speeches in favor of a tariff on wool at the election suc- 
ceeding the Democratic tariff of 1883, which cut it down. He 
said no, he did not do anything of the kind, but he said he 
went through the district and told the people that every time 
he met a sheep the sheep would say, “Ba! ba! John Sherman. 
Ba! ba!” And I did not know but my friend was afraid that 
the sheep might get after him in Missouri if he did not con- 
sent to a little bit of a duty of 20 per cent on wool as a sop 
to the farmers who own the sheep; but he shakes his head, 
and of course I take it for granted that that never entered his 
thought. [Laughter.] 

Now, the duty on wool is 20 per cent. The duty on woolen 
cloth is 40 per cent, and on clothing 45 per cent, and on cloth 
with cotton backing I think it is 40 per cent in this bill. Sixty- 
five per cent of the cost of cloth is wool. If you put a duty 
of 40 per cent on cloth, something must come out of it for the 
protection you put on wool. If the wool is worth 65 per 
cent, 20 per cent of that will be 13 per cent on the cloth for 
the wool duty; and you must deduct that 13 per cent from 
the duty which you have put on the cloth, which would leave 27 
per cent in the one instance and a lower percentage in the other. 

In the Wilson bill they put wool on the free list, but they 
put a higher percentage on the manufactured article than 
you do, all through their bill. There was not anything to be 
taken out as a compensatory duty for the wool in the cloth. 

What effect will this bill have on the manufacture of cloth? 
You say in your report that it will increase the importation 
of cloth nearly threefold—from $23,057,357.78 in value to 
$63,831,000. 

I think you are right about it. I think this reduction of 
duty will have that effect. Now, if you do that, you will bring in 
here 85,000,000 pounds more of wool, in the form of cloth, than 
you bring in now. What effect will that have upon the Mis- 
souri sheep and lambs, and the sheep and lambs in the rest 
of the country? You say that you will increase the importa- 
tion of wool by over 100,000,000 pounds in order to get your 
revenue. You say this in the bill that you printed for the 
caucus. I suppose that was the argument in the caucus, if it 
contained any argument; but it does not. The argument is 
expressed in the resolution that you put through in the caucus. 
What effect will the importation of 185,000,000 pounds of wool 
into this country—-raw and in the cloth—under your bill have 
upon the domestic production of wool in this country? How 
will sheep be affected? On an average, we produce about 
300,000,000 pounds of wool in this country. It has run up as 
high as 317,000,000 pounds. One hundred and eighty-five mil- 
lion pounds taken from that would be not quite 65 per cent 
displaced by this increased importation of foreign wool. If 
I had figured it close, it would have been 65 per cent, because 
I have figured in some of the cloths and other articles at the 
wholesale, while I let tops and noils and shoddy, and so forth, 
some of it go. 

What effect is that going to have on the production of sheep 
in this country? What effect did the Wilson bill have? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 
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Mr. HARRISON of New York. Does not the gentleman ree 
ollect that the actual per capita consumption of wool is about 
20 per cent less in this country than it was 20 years ago? 
Mr. PAYNE. I do not recollect the exact percentage. I do 


know it is less. I know people are wearing cotton unde 
ing, not because they can not afford to buy woolen, bu 
choice. I have not worn any woolen underclothing for 1 
I got what I supposed was linen, and wore that for se 
years. I was told it was cotton. I told them it was all righ! 
if it was cotton; I was going to wear that for the reas 
in our northern climate when a man goes into a warm ro 
with woolen underclothing on he perspires, and when he eu: 
out he is liable to catch cold. As a matter of health, a great 
many people are wearing underclothing in which there is 
wool, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from New York a question. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman a lead- 
ing. question about the very thing he is talking about. Suppose 
the effect of this bill, if it becomes a law, were to reduce the 
cost to the consumer of woolen goods 25 or 30 per cent. Does 
not the gentleman believe that the increased consumption of 
woolen goods in the United States would be so great that we 
would use up more wool than we are now producing and im- 
porting? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not; I do not know how the gentleman 
with a sanguine mind can expect it is going to reduce the cost 
of clothing 25 per cent when so little of the cost of clothing is 
due to the wool it contains, and much less in duty on the wool, 

The cost is nearly all in the trimming, the tailoring, the sew- 
ing, and so forth. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the gentleman believe 
that cutting down the tariff, as this bill dyes, on wool would 
have the ultimate effect of reducing the cost of woolen things 
to the consumer? ; 

Mr. PAYNE. I understand the difference in the cost of clean 
wool ready to be used in making tops and noils, and so forth, 
to manufacture into woolen cloths in this country is $2.30 for a 
suit of clothes and in England $1.12. There is a difference of 
about $1.19 in favor of the low price in London over this coun- 
try. That $1.19 is not going to make any difference of 25 per 
cent on a $12 suit or a $25 suit. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the gentleman believe that 
the figures he has given would be a fair measure of the differ- 
ence of cost between a $12 suit of clothes with this tariff on? 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say that I figured on that before the 
present law was passed, and I noticed that after it was passed, 
as the gentleman from Missouri did, that where we reduced the 
duties the most there was the least reduction in the price of 
goods. It was all absorbed by the retailer or the wholesaler. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. May not that result have been 
brought about by the fact that many of these things are con- 
trolled by combinations or trusts or gentlemen’s agreements, or 
whatever you are pleased to call them? 

Mr. PAYNE. It might be if you are going to draw on your 
imagination, but I always want some tangible evidence. 

Mr. CLARK of Misseuri. The gentleman from New York 
and I agreed to take the tariff off hides. Both of us helped do 
that, and the promise was made that shoes would go down 25 
or 50 cents a pair. I would like to get hold of that crowd that 
came down here and promised that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. I am sorry that the gentleman was fooled; 
they did not fool me, for I did not believe a word of it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missourl. Now, I want to ask the gentleman 
this question: When we did take the tariff off hides, does not 
the gentleman believe that the price of leather and shoes would 
have gone down, as the makers swore they would go down, if it 
had not been controlled by the Leather Trust and that gang 
that runs the trust in the machinery for making shoes? 

Mr. PAYNE. The hide business was getting into the control 
ofthe packers of beef. They cut off the market for the local 
tanneries, especially in Pennsylvania and States between there 
and Chicago, and they were tanning the hides of the cattle 
themselves and also of the tanners. The tanners could not get 
hold of any hides with the duty on them; they went to Ger- 
many, and Germany made the leather. We did not get a ‘ook-in 
at all for the local tanners, and some tanners, in despair, had 
rented their tanneries to some Chicago packers, and the business 
we were losing entirely, except what was being done by the 
Meat Trust. There seems to be evidence that there is such a 
thing as a Meat Trust. One of my strong reasons for taking 
off the duty on hides—and I was against the duty 20 years ago, 
because the duty was of no benefit to the farmer whatever— 
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but my strong reason for being anxious to take it off was to get 
at the people in Chicago. I never had any idea that it would 
do what they claimed. I told those gentleman if they could 
save the whole tariff it would amount to but 23 or 3 cents on a 
pair of shoes; and I said to them, What is the use of your 
coming up here and making this pretense that it would save 25 
or 50 cents a pair? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is true, is it not, that the Massa- 
chusetts shoemakers, and others—I believe there were some of 
our St. Louis friends mixed up in it—did come before the Ways 
and Means Committee and swear that if we put hides on the free 
list shoes would go down 25 to 50 cents a pair, and they ex- 
plained to us that shoes did not go down or up 5 cents a pair, 
or 10 cents a pair, or 15 cents a pair, or 20, or 30, or 35, or 40, 
or 45 cents a pair, but they went up and down by quarters? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I think Mr. Jones, of Boston, stated that 
at least, and I do not remember the others. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And Jones stated it and elaborated 
it, and then cut it out, but the others did, too. 

Mr. PAYNE. Did not Jones take that back the next day? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Not the next day, but about a week 
afterwards, after my good friend, Hon. Aucustus P. GARDNER, 
got after him up in Massachusetts and sandbagged him or did 
something to him [laughter]—I do not know what it was—but 
Jones did come back and retract part of that, and Mr. Garp- 
wer’s contention was, to be fair to him, that Jones’s statement 
might be all right for fine shoes, and lightweight shoes, but 
that it would be ruinous to brogan-shoe makers and the heavy 
shoes; that they could not stand it. That was Mr. GarpNrn’s 
contention about it from the first, and he stuck to it until the 
last. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Albert Clarke, of Boston, came before the 
committee the next day after Jones made the statement and 
said Jones had retracted it before he left the room after mak- 
ing it. I sent for Jones, and he appeared about a week later 
and retracted the statement. I think the heavy-shoe makers 
were in more danger than the fine-shoe makers at that time. 
Since that time conditions have changed, recently, by reason 
of the American machinery having been taken over to Europe 
and the people being instructed there to make fine shoes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Was there not evidence before that 
Ways and Means Committee that this crowd that controls the 
shoemaking machines constituted as tight a trust as there is 
on the face of the earth? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know how tight the trusts are, but it 
was my idea that it was a trust. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Has the gentleman heard any- 
thing of Attorney General Wickersham jumping on that trust? 


Mr. PAYNE. No; and I am sorry to say that I never have |- 


called his attention to that evidence, so I think I am as much 
to blame as the Attorney General is, as is also the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, I am not a prosecuting officer. 
If I were, I would shut them up before six months elapsed. 

Mr. PAYNE. And I am not either, but when I discover a 
trust I think it is my duty to notify the people who prosecute, 
as it is also the duty of the gentleman from Missouri. I know 
and the gentleman knows, for he has been a prosecuting attor- 
ney as well as I have, that the prosecuting attorney does not 
know always what is going on, and it is only by people telling 
him, and then he must prosecute, and if he does not, he is to 
blame. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, returning to 
the subject of wool, supposing the gentleman’s contention is 
correct, and we will not get all the reduction in the price of 
clothes that we hope from reducing this duty on raw wool—that 
is, assuming certain grades of clothes will still continue to be 
sold at the standard prices—does not the gentleman believe that 
by reducing the duty on raw wool and making it easier for our 
manufacturers to get more real wool, clothes would be made out 
of wool instead of out of substitutes? 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, I fear the gentleman has brought up an- 
other question. The Wilson bill, of which I was about to speak 
when I was interrupted, put shoddy on the free list, and rags 
and every abominable thing of that kind. Shoddy came over 
here in immense quantities and substituted itself for wool. 
Every pound of shoddy was a substitute for a pound of scoured 
wool. Shoddy, to a certain extent, is legitimate to put in manu- 
factured clothing, but if too much is put in, the cloth is good for 
nothing, and in trying to compete with the shoddy goods that 
came in from Great Britain our manufacturers then did make a 
good many shoddy goods, and we had a good many of them, and 
millions of pounds of importations came in under the Wilson 
bill. Now, when we came to make the Dingley bill we put a 
duty on shoddy that we believed was prohibitive, and we did it 


purposely, 15 cents a pound, which is more than 100 per cent, 
and it did stop the importation of shoddy. There were only a 
few pounds came in. Some ignorant fellow imported 2 few 
pounds and ran up against the law, in all human probablity, 
They could not import shoddy. We had a good deal of shoddy 
manufactured here in our own mills, and from the rags that 
came from clothing here. 

It is a saving when legitimately used; but, while it is an aq. 
vantage, it displaced the wool. But the difficulty is that they 
put too much of it in and make the warp and the woof—anq 
especially the warp—of shoddy, and that makes a very weak 
thread and a suit of clothes that is an imposition on any poor 
man who buys it. I remember when we had a wool discussion 
up once—I think it was when the Dingley bill was under con- 
sideration—and Jeremiah Simpson, of Kansas, the man who 
won immortal fame while here in the House, came in with a 
suit of clothes he had bought, taken from the back of a Vir- 
ginia farmer, as he said. I do not know whether Jerry would 
know a Virginia farmer from a hobo, but he said he got it 
from the back of a Virginia farmer. He brought it in he: 
and he tore it up. It ripped easily, and he wanted to know 
what kind of a suit of clothes that was for an American farmer 
to wear. Of course, there was only one opinion about the suit 
of clothes, but it encouraged me to try to stop the use of this 
shoddy in this country so far as I could, so that there would 
not be a temptation to put so much of it in a suit of clothes as 
that one had, so that mainly the shoddy thread ran both ways, 
with only a little wool to hold it together. 

That was a practical illustration I had of shoddy. That was 
a specimen of the miserably poor goods that were made under 
the Wilson law with the unlimited importation of shoddy, which 
was free. 

But we put a prohibitive duty on shoddy. We thought there 
was enough produced in this country to meet all the legitimate 
demands of the manufacturers, and the result has proved that 
we were right. 

In a circular recently issued, the firm of B. H. Van Ingen & 
Co., woolen importers, long conspicuous for the handling espe- 
cially of English goods, says of the quality of the product of 
American mills: 


There are no more 


rt manufacturers anywhere than the best « 
those in this country. 


ey are wonderfully quick to catch ideas, to 
modify, alter, improve, and to meet quickly the ever-changing demands 
of fashion and Pa. They produce as great a variety of woolen cloths 
as can be found in the whole of Europe together. The fine and medium 
grade of woolen cloths made here are generally better than those of 
equal quality to be obtained in any other country. American colors 
are, as a rule, better, clearer, and more lasting than those of similar 
foreign-made fabrics.’ The designing talent in America is quite equal 
to any in Europe. 

This circular adds that only in the relatively small quantities 
of the finest and costliest cloths bought and used by a few very 
wealthy people has Europe any advantage over the United 
States— 

But In sound medium grades Americans are not only better, but much 
cheaper than similar foreign goods of the same qualities. 

This means, of course, that the American goods are cheape: 
as compared with the foreign fabrics, duty paid. The tribute t 
American manufacturing is the more significant as coming fr: 
a firm that favors lower duties in the interest of a large use « 
British cloths—the object of the circular quoted. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask my friend one 
more question. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How does it happen, if this tariff 
in your bill and the bill of your predecessor is such a good thing, 
that while the number of the people in the United States has about 
doubled since 1880 that the number of sheep has absolutely 
diminished, being 42,192,000 shearing sheep in 1880, 40,876,000 
in 1890, 39,853,000 in 1900, and only 39,039,000 in 1910? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I think I can answer the gentleman to his 
satisfaction. The great falling off between 1880 and 1900, the 
greatest falling off was during the three years we ran under 
the Wilson bill, and if the gentleman pursues these statistics 2 
little further he will find the great falling off—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know, but the trouble about that 
is—I will restate the figures. It was 42,000,000—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I was going to answer the gentleman’s question 

in regard to the falling off and I was speaking of the greatest 
cause—— 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It was 42,000,000 in 1880, 38,000,000 
in 1890, thirty-nine millions and some odd thousands in 1900, 
and only 39,039,000 in 1910, so it bas been going down under 
those two last tariff bills. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, to finish my answer, if the gentleman is 
through repeating his question, there is no doubt, as the gentle- 
man knows fully as well as I do, if not better, that there has 
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been a great change in the area where sheep can be raised 
and grazed in this country owing to the settling up of the 
country by small farmers. They can not have large flocks; 
they have small flocks, comparatively, even over in Texas, as I 
understand it today. My friend who stands there will correct 
me if I am wrong. It is the same in the States and Territories. 
The land has been withdrawn for forest reservations and con- 
servation and like things and there is not that free range that 
there was prior to 1880 or 1890 over the country. The people 
have to pay rent for the land to the United States, and they 
have to do some fencing which they never had to do before, and 
that has been the great cause of the falling off of the flocks. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield for a 
suggestion—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado (continuing). To the question 
asked by the gentleman from Missouri, the Speaker. Do not 
you realize that we have been eating more mutton from year 
to year; that since the time the Speaker mentioned we have 
trebled the number of mutton slaughtered, and the last year 
it was sixteen or seventeen million sheep we ate over the 
period of time the Speaker mentioned; it is about two-thirds 
more. 
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Mr. PAYNE. That is true as the gentleman says, and in the | 
Rocky Mountain States also they have been slaughtering lambs | 


to a large extent in the last few years. That has increased. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
then, that those people do not raise the sheep for the wool, but 
that they raise them for mutton? 

Mr. PAYNE. They raise some sheep for the mutton and 
wool, They can not raise sheep in Ohio for the wool itself; the 
land is too high. I doubt whether they can do it in the gentle- 
man’s State. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I want to say to the gentleman 
they can not do it in our State. 


If that is true, is not it also true, | 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, taking the gentleman's own 
figures, how does it happen that the number of shearing sheep 
in Ohio fell off from 4,903,000 in 1880 to 2,998,000 in 1910? 

Mr. HELGESEN. The gentleman says that as land goes up 
the number of sheep will decrease. If he will look at the latest 
figures from the Census Department for Missouri—and I 
imagine land in Missouri is going up—he wil! find the total 
number of sheep 10 years ago was 1,087,213, while in 1910 the 
total number was 1,808,038, an increase of nearly three-quarters 
of a million. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is no sort of trouble about 
explaining that statement. A vast amount of wild lands in the 
mountainous part of Missouri has been opened up in recent 
years. Government land has been entered, and lands owned in 
large tracts have been cut up, and men have gone in there, and 
in the part of the State where the wool industry flourishes the 
most the number of sheep has increased. And it carries out 
what I have said all the time about this business, that, for 
seme reason I have never been able to understand, as the price 
of land goes up the number of sheep diminishes. They raise a 
good many sheep in my part of Missouri, a very rich agri 
cultural part, lying down between the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers. But they are fine sheep. We ship them to the West 
and to the Northwest and to the South, and sell them at fancy 


| prices for breeding purposes. And I do not believe, in the 
| eight counties in my district, north of the Missouri River, 
there is a single scrub sheep, unless it has been imported in 
there for feeding purposes. Now, in the two counties south of 


the river there niay be a few, because those counties extend to 
the foothills of Ozarks. The thousands of sheep brought 
into Missouri to fatten, and which stay there only a few weeks, 


are all counted in the official figures. Most probably they are 


Lie 


counted twice—once in Missouri, where they are fattened, and 
; once in the Western States, where they were raised. 

Mr. PAYNE. Of course, as the value of land goes up the 
number of sheep would diminish, because it would cost movre 


Mr. PAYNE. In the course of 10 years that land will be so | 


high they can not anywhere. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 


this question in order to get at the very philosophy and root of | 


the whole business: Is it not true in your State and my State, 
and every other State, that when the price of land goes up the 


number of sheep diminishes, and that you can not raise sheep | 


either for mutton or for wool at a profit on high-priced land? 

Mr, PAYNE. 
away the wool and sell the sheep for mutton, or throw away 
the mutton and sell the wool. I do not think they can do that 
anywhere. I think on the high-priced land they need both the 
mutton and the wool to help out. 


I do not think they can raise sheep and throw 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly the statement of the gentle- | 


man from Missouri is not true as to Ohio, because there are 
substantially the same number of sheep there to-day as there 
were 10 or 15 years ago, and the average price of farm land 
has increased probably three times. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, I will ask the gentleman from 
Ohio, if the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] will yield, 
if it is not true that the sheep industry, principally in Ohio, has 


a i into the hill or rough land down next to the Ohio 
iver 


the sheep industry in Ohio still remains as it always has, a very 
diversified industry, conducted in almost all counties. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Wit11s] the other day published in his 
speech a record of the number of sheep in all counties in Ohio, 
and the gentleman can find from that how that situation is. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio another question while he is on his feet. How 
does it happen that in Ohio in 1880 there were 4,903,000 sheep 
and in 1910 there were only 2,998,000, a falling off of nearly one- 
half? These are official statistics. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not understand it is true that 
there are less than 3,000,000 sheep in Ohio to-day. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman from Ohio would 
not contradict the figures of a Republican administration? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is a great question as to where those 
figures have been procured. 

Mr. HELGESEN. If the gentleman will excuse me, I have 
some figures which I obtained from the Census Bureau yester- 
day, and which have not been published. They were sent to 
mie privately. They show that Ohio has 3,975,000 sheep. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will ask you, since you are vol- 
unteering the information, if that does not include lambs? 

Mr. HELGESEN. It includes the total number of sheep. 
Pee CLARK of Missouri. But I am referring to shearing 


Mr. PAYNE. It excludes all lambs under a year old. 


there to raise the sheep. 

Mr? CLARK of Missouri. Now, why is that? The number of 
hogs does not diminish; the number of cattle does not diminish; 
the number of horses and mules does not diminish as the val 
of the land increases. 

Mr. PAYNE. 


Because it is more profitable to go into 


sulle 
| Other branch of industry on the’ farm than sheep raising. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming? 
Mr. PAYNE. I will in a few moments, 
Now, Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman from Missouri is 


looking for the figures he wants, will he permit me to read some 
figures on the wool industry during the life of the W 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The number of sheep fell off dur 
ing the life of the Wilson bill; but it has fallen off under the 


ilson bill? 


| Dingley bill, too, and under the blessed Payne bill. [LApplauss 
and laughter on the Democratic side. } 
Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman will realize that 


| the Union by the Wilson bill. 


Mr, LONGWORTH. I 4 t think that i I think th will remember that the number of sheep fell off in less than 
r. 6 oO no nk that is true. ink that 


speaking of Ohio, Ohio was hit harder than any other State in 


The gentleman from Missouri 


three years from substantially 4,000,000 to not much more than 
1,000,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The number of sheep in Ohio? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; Chio. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to cut off this 
joint debate after a little while. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will give the gentleman a rest 
[laughter]; but, first, I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
about that hill-country business. Is not Cadiz, Ohio, just about 
the center of the wool industry in Ohio? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not answer 
tively. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am afraid I know 
Ohio than the gentleman does. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am afraid the gentleman from Mis- 
souri does not know as much about the effect of free wool upon 
Ohio sheep as I do. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman this 
question. In the year 1860 Ohio had 3,160,000 sheep; in 1870, 
4,929,000; and in 1880, 4,903,000; while in 1890, now that 
you are talking about the calamitous Wilson bill, they had 
4,061 ,000—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
Wilson bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; that was after the Wilson bill. 
In 1880 Ohio had 4,903,000 sheep, and— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And in 1890 how many? 


that question posi- 


more about 


That was before the enactment of the 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In 1890 it had 4,061,000. in his own time and not in mine, unless it is absolutely neces 
= re And in 1897? “ s sary. Here is the table referred to: 
r. CLARK of Missouri. My figures here do not give the | w,,) ie at the end h b 
number in 1897. Yes; in 1900 it was 2,648,000-—— en oh a iiss aoe pan aee 
Mr. LONGWORTH. According to the gentleman’s figures, as 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They are Treasury figures—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Missouri must ad- 
mit that the number fell off in less than three years. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know that; but what I am talk- 
ing and contending about is that they fall off under any tariff 
bill. In 2890 there were 4,000,000; in 1900 there were 2,648,000 
sheep in Ohio; and now, after 15 years of a high tariff, the 
gentleman has ‘in Ohio only 2,839,000 sheep. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, but the gentleman heard the correct 
figures read a moment ago. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know; but—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is practically 4,000,000. It is | 
3,900,000. 
Mr. CLARK of MissourL ‘These are the shearing sheep; 

and those figures that the gentleman read included the lambs. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, they are wool sheep in both sets of | Carried on 
figures. The gentleman made the positive statement that—— pre = Soe) 

“Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I must insist to the gentlemen | American clip...-............ 288, 636, 621 316, 341, 032 [2 
that. I be allowed to close sometime this afternoon. 139, 908, 718 176, 292, 639 | 

Mr. HELGESEN. Here are the figures of the wool-producing | “¢}* nails, 637,177 | 
sheep—— i Si echifeedhastieciel 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I insist that if the gentleman from | 
New York cuts us out, he ought also to cut out the gentleman 
from North Dakota. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. My genial friend from Missouri knows that ft | 
is difficult to secure time, but if there is anything Chink he Wakte | qennincntniiniitibntinnbiniaillin teint Sieiis etait 
to recur to after this gentleman has finished, I will give him | 1904 ‘0s «| (08 | 


Total supply 643,986, 523 |1,254, 484,726 |1,262,515,0%1 [1,139,<o1 25 
| Consumption and exports. -| 250,000,000 | ” 460,000, 000 | * 400, 000, 000 | ” 550!» 


“ae over at end of * ee. 


time. —_—_—_— 

Mr. HELGESEN. In Ohio in 1910 the number of sheep and | | Carried over from previ- La Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | P 
Jambs was 3,907,055. In 1900 the number was 4,020,628. That Ameria efip ners Sia been amen on a sili Soe ran| aon 
is, in 1910 there were 113,673 less than 10 years before. | Imports of wool ‘186, 672; 686.249; 135, 746901, 688, 068.208, S47, 545.2 12) 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman from | ports of shoddy, nolls wal an 2a al er 
New York one more question. = = bss eae 1,171,087) 674,280 

Mr. PAYNE. I shall warn the gentlemen who are carrying | Total supply 764, 622, 700 £28, 524, 107) Irs, 299, 002'683, 115, (683, 115, 586! 575 
on this joint debate in my time that I will strike all their figures | Consumption andexports: — 000)873, 000,000 875,000,000 25,000 000* 35 
out of the Recorp. [Laughter.] Carried over atend | 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How does it happen that the shear- (283, 622, 700 253, 524, 267 180, 290, 002 158, 115, 586! 228 
ing sheep throughout the United States in 1903 were 63,105,000, —$—$——$— et 
and in 1904 they had fallen off to 51,630,000? That is a fact | |) Added to cover pm ar of 113,968,915 pounds of shod | 
that needs explanation on the gentleman's theory. | Spam we roemnd < 1967. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman from Missouri is reading some-{ *Average consumption isa 483,000 pounds. 
thing now that appeared in an Agricultural Yearbook a few | : 
years ago and not in the United States census reports. | Mr. POWLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman surely is not going The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York 
to dispute about the statistics that the Hon. James Wilson, Sec- | to the gentleman from Tlinois? 
retary of Agriculture, gives out. He is the most reliable Re-| Mr. PAYNE. Well, for a question. 
publican functionary who has been here since I haye been in| _ Mr. FOWLER. I desire to ask for information—what ( 
Congress. the Bureau of Statistics of the Agricultural Department ©) 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman assumes that everything a Re- | by the total comsumption in the column headed “‘otai « 
publican functionary does and says is the exact truth. Well, | Sumption” for certain years? 
that is a very reasonable conclusion, but they can not get an Mr. PAYNE. I do not know anything about what that : 
estimate of the sheep in this country that will be exact. The | Of what the report is. 
census may get pretty close to it. It is like the price of mutton,| Mr. FOWLER. Does not that mean that the consu 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to go back to the effect of the Wilson | W@S so much during that year? 
bill on the consumption of wool in this country, and so forth,a| Mr. PAYNE. You will have to ask the Secretary of \:1i- 
question that agitated my friend from Wlinois yesterday. In | Culture what he means by it, if he said so. 
1896 there were carried over from the previous year 194,000,000 | _ Mr. FOWLER. Now, I will ask you if it is not a fact | 
pounds of wool; American clip, 272,000,000; imports, 150,000,- | during the panics that have occurred in America the {»: 
000; imports of shoddy, noils, rags, and so forth, 17,000,000 | importation of wool was the greatest, compared with the 
pounds; total supply, 643,000,000 pounds; consumption and ex- | years? 
perts, 250,000,000 pounds; carried over at the end of the year,| Mr. PAYNE. Which panie does the gentleman refer t», (he 
893,000,900 pounds. panic of 1857 that followed the Walker bill or the ps 

In 1807 there was less wool produced and the imports were | 1895 and 1896? 
double, and the importations of shoddy, and so forth, increased| | Mr. FOWLER. I refer to the panic of 1872 and the pc 
from 17,000,000 pounds to 44,500,000 pounds under the Wilson | the early nineties. 
bil. The total supply was 1,254,000,000 pounds and the amount . PAYNE. I have not looked back at the statistics «! 
carried over was 794,000,000. I will put this table in the | 1872. The early nineties did not show a greater importa‘ 
Recorp in full. In the year 1898, 761,000,000 pounds were car- | wool, but 1895-6-7-S8 did. 
ried over, and im 1899, 589,494,000; in 1900, 494,000,000, and in Mr. FOWLER. I will ask you if it is not a fact that | 
1901, 396,000,000 pounds were carried over; in 1902, 314,000,000 | per cent that was imported from foreign countries in 187. 
pounds; and in 1903, 286,000,000 pounds. not 45 per cent of the consumption? 

The visible supply of wool—the wool that was not used—in- Mr. PAYNE. I am not able to answer the genti« 
ereased to nearly 1,000,000,000 pounds during the Wilson bill | inquiry. 
period, but finally got down to between 200,000,000 and 300,- Mr. FOWLER. Was not that the greatest foreign ini, i- 
000,000 pounds under the duties of the Dingley bill. I suggest | tion for any year prior to that, or any year subsequent to 1:1, 
that to the gentleman from Illinois, because I think he had a/| until the panic of the nineties? 
slightly mistaken idea about it. I understand he is going to Mr. PAYNE. I want simply to say to the gentleman that | 
make a speech to-day, and I would prefer to have him make it | have read the official figures and I will put them in the Reco». 
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He can study them there. I am not going to try to hold any 
school on the subject any further. 

Mr. FOWLER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon for one more 
question, and that is all. 

Mr. PAYNE. All right. 

Mr. FOWLER. You said that the greatest falling off in the 
number of sheep was during the Wilson bill. Now, I will ask 
you if during the time from 1870 to 1872 there was not a falling 
off of more than 9,000,000 head of sheep? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not carry the statistics of the last 50 
years in my mind. I know there was some falling off on ac- 
count of the tariff of 1883. 

Mr. FOWLER. I ask you if there was not a falling off of 
more than 2,000,000 head during the panic of the early seven- 
ties than the biggest falling off during the operation of the 
Wilson bill? 


Mr. PAYNE. That was not in the early nineties. 

Mr. FOWLER. The Wilson bill was in the early nineties. 

Mr. PAYNE. It began in July, 1894, and continued for three 
years 


Mr. FOWLER. I will now ask the gentleman—— 
Mr. 
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PAYNE. I can not yield to the gentleman further. 
tir. FOWLER. For one more question. 
Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman has said that three times. I | 


can not allow my time to be used up in that way, and I do not 
think the gentleman ought to impose on me. 

Mr. FOWLER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I do not mean 
to impose on him. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, not only the sheep disap- 
peared and wool was carried over, but the machinery was idle. 
I refer, gentlemen, to page 5406 of the hearings upon wool two 
years ago. In 1896 42 per cent of the woolen machinery in this 
country was idle; 43 per cent of the woolen mills was idle; 47 
per cent of the knitting machinery was idle; 53 per cent of the 
knitting mills was idle. You go into the kindred industry, the 
cotton industry, and I think 57 per cent of the mills was idle. 
It not only caused the slaughter of the sheep, but it caused the 
stoppage of the mills, and I think gentlemen may be mistaken 
in regard to this bill. Goods will come in, they will get the 
revenue, they will get within a million and a half dollars of the 


present revenue, but they will stop the mills and send the price | 


of sheep down from $4 to $1.70, and, perhaps, to 50 cents, as 
they did in 1896. Gentlemen may doubt that statement; and 
still it was testified to by men who appeared honest and cred- 
ible, men in the sheep business. 


effect and made a small fortune. He took his chances; it wasa 
speculation; but he made his money. 

Even a woman came before the committee and testified to her 
recollection of what occurred in Idaho in regard to the sheep 
industry during the perilous years of the Wilson bill. 

Now, you gentlemen had all these facts before yeu. You pre- 
tend to say that you do not know what is the difference between 
the cost of wool and woolens in this country and countries 
abroad. Here is something that will furnish you a lesson on the 
subject, and that is the greater protection on woolens that was 
in the Wilson bill flooded the country with woolen goods and 
struck down the machinery. Free sheep stopped the growth 
of the sheep industry and reduced the number during the years 
of the Wilson bill. I believe myself, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have got somewhere near the limit of sheep raising in this coun- 
try. Possibly by increasing the weight of the fleece, as they 
have been doing, from 3 pounds up to 6 or 7 pounds in later 
years, it may have some tendency to revive the industry; pos- 
sibly by cressbreeding they may get sheep that more nearly 
answer the double purpose of producing wool, producing mut- 
ton and lamb, and that may help the industry. But at this time, 
when the number of sheep is not increasing, when the industry 
is not growing stronger under the present tariff, it is mighty 
poor policy to cut all the protection out from under it and leave 
it to languish and die. 

You gentlemen can not excuse yourselves by saying that the 
caucus did it and that you got the best terms possible. They 
send people here to stand up and vote for what they believe. 
They expect to send men here with backbone. You can not tell 
them you got a beggarly 20 per cent on wool. They will tell you 
it will not do; they can not raise sheep; they will tell you that 
they can not maintain the flock, and they will look around for a 
man that has a little backbone when they send him to Congress. 

Talk about protection being local to the district, and all that 
~— of thing. People at home have some rights to be represented 

their districts. I do not know what I got for my district in 

the last tariff bill, except that one little industry that em- 
Has 100 men was driven to the wall by the low duty that I put 
it. Most of them voted against me in the last election. I 


2 
a 


One man told about buying | 
3,000 or 4,000 sheep at 50 cents a head in 1896 under the Wilson | 
bill, and he kept them until after the Dingley bill went into | 





ia great matter to them. 
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did it because it was right, and I would do it again under simt- 
lar circumstances. Some of the more intelligent ones who have 
studied the question concluded that IJ was right and stil! yeted 
for me, notwithstanding the great temptation to do otherwise. 


I only speak of this as an illustration, and men are a good deal 
the same all over the country. 
You can not fool all of the people all of the time. You may 


fool all of the people a part of the time, but not all of th 
people all of the time. You have got to give them something 
tangible and reasonable when you make a woo! bill, and not 

to them, as you will have to, with the confession that 
not know what effect the bill would have on the industry hi 
you had no knowledge that you had voted for an appropria' 
of $250,000 within the last four months to get the light and t 
get the information, but the exigencies of party politics, 
understood them, would not permit you to wait until 
cember, the time when you ordered by your vote the i: 
tion and the report to be made, and that under the whip 
spur of a party caucus you had to do it now, with your 
leader protesting against it, and many of you protesting 
it in secret, but not openly. Oh, how are you going to « 
yourselves? Why ruin a great business and a great industry 
If the duty is too high, lower it, but do it intelligently. If the 
protection is too great, remove part of it, but do it intelligently. 
Do not guess at it. Do not put on a duty that is much less for 
manufactured goods than under the Wilson bill, when the mills 
were closed. ! The day of reckoning is coming. 


Have a care! 
Election is only a year from this fall. We will be there and 


mm did 


as you 


next 1) 


you will be there, and we will do our part of the fighting. We 
will stir them up by way of remembrance about what you did. 
We will tell the people how you lost your opportunities. We 
will tell them how you went back on your policies. We will t 
them that this bill is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, but simply 
carelessly drawn and negligently made bill—to allow a gre 
business of over $400,000,000 to be slaughtered in the suppose: 
interest of party success. 

But, gentlemen, I am spending more time on this than I ex 
pected to. There is something else I wanted to talk about 


that is the present tariff law. [Applause on the Republica: 
side.}] I know you all want to hear this. There is nothing 
about it that I am not willing to talk about from the enacting 
clause to the repealing clause at the end of it. I can maintain 
that it is just what the President said in his speech, the besi 
tariff law ever enacted. One thing it had in it that rendered it 
better than the previous laws was putting the imports from the 
Philippine Islands on the free list. 

You say it is a small matter, a side issue. It was a great mat- 
ter, however, to 9,000,000 of people living over there under our 
flag who desired the privilege of the American markets. It wa 
It built them up; not only built up 
their schools and added to their intelligence, but it has give 
them more money and more hope for the future. They ar 
making homes down there, and they are becoming every da: 
more fit for citizenship. We took them against their will, and 
we are holding them partially against their will for their ow 
good, as we believe and are able to demonstrate. They came | 
us by accident, not by preconceived design, and some of the b 
work that I have ever done in Congress has been in connectio 
with the Committee on Insular Affairs, trying to devise mea 
to help out the people in these insular possessions that came to 
us. The best part of it is this bill putting on the free list the 
products of the Philippine Islands. You must admit that is ar 
improvement over former bills at least. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, we paid more attention to the defi 
and technical language of the bill than was ever observed i 
any other tariff bill that has been passed. It is a great im 
provement on them all in this respect. That took time and 
thought and study—study of the decisions made under all of 
the tariff bills—for we believed it was most important when you 
imposed duties that everyone who imported should pay the same 
duty that his neighbors paid for the similar importation of 
goods, and should not escape by anything that could be misco: 
strued even, and the result has shown the wisdom of the course 
because the bill has been more easily interpreted than aun: 
former bills. 

We provided a Customs Court, and once in awhile I see 
gentleman who simply knows that there is a Customs Cou! 
and that it has cost some money and will cost more, and | 
sneers at it. Before that, suit could be brought in any circn 
court of the United States, and there were diverse decisi 
on the same class of cases in the different courts of the Unit 
States, and then they had to go up to the Supreme Court 
question of no great importance as a question of Jaw, but i: 
yolying much in the way of revenue—to have it reviewed there 
We placed it in the power of a court which should have the 
final say on the subject of all these cases, no matter where they 
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arose, in any part of the United States, and deprived all other 
courts of jurisdiction. 

We improved on all the former bills in this respect. My friend 
from Missouri has gone out. He knows that I spent much time 
on the valuation clause and the perfecting of that clause; that 
because there was no sale but only a consignment of certain 
articles, which were not sold in open market where produced, 
we could not establish any foreign market price on which to 
levy an ad valorem duty. We put in a provision fixing the 
value in such cases from the selling price here, making proper 
deductions for expenses in transportation of the articles, landing 
them on the wharfs in New York in order to determine the cost 
of the goods abroad; I remember the gentleman from Missouri 
saying at one meeting of the committee that, if I could accom- 
plish that, I would accomplish the greatest result that had ever 
been attained in making any tariff in the United States. Well, 
I got the clause in. There have not been many cases arising 
under it. The importers seem to be afraid of it, but now they 
supply the figures they would not supply before as to the cost 
of the goods abroad and the prices where before they had no 
prices. It is one of the minor points of the bill, perhaps, but 
one which your Speaker thought was an important point at 
the time. Now, you are making an ad valorem, the very worst 
class of duty that there is. Why, no Democratic Secretary of 
the Treasury, except Robert J. Walker, ever advocated an ad 
valorem, Your last Secretary, Mr. Daniel Manning, of my own 
State, who filled the position as ably, perhaps, as any man 
who occupied it, made a long report against this ad valorem 
duty business and quoted the former Secretaries, and that has 
been the universal feeling of men of experience who have tried 
the enforcement of ad valorem duties; that they occasion frauds, 
and we ought to have specific duties. England, Germany, 
France, Spain, all the great commercial nations of the world 
have specific duties and not ad valorem, where it is possible to 
have them. We have been increasing the number of specific 
duties in the tariff bilis we have passed. It has been our policy 
to make a specific duty wherever we could. Sometimes, of 
course, you put a duty by the pound and it will result in a 
large ad valorem on the low-priced goods and a small ad valorem 
on the high-priced, and we have sought to avoid all such 
cases as that. We have in former laws and in this law added 
to the specific duties, and we have improved in that respect 
over other tariff bills ever passed in the United States. Oh, 
Germany is said to have an ideal tariff law. They make their 
duties specific. 

From principle and because of our experience we put a maxi- 
mum and winimum clause in this bill, and that was an im- 
provement on all former bills ever passed in the United States. 
It had been adopted by every great commercial country in the 
world. They have driven sharp bargains under it, some of 
them. We were getting the worst end of the business; we 
had nothing to offer them. They would give us the worst of it 
every time, and our rivals got the better of us. We put in the 
maximum and minimum rate of duty, and that has stood the 
test of time, and has enabled the Executive to get our goods 
into foreign ports at a lower rate of duty than ever before. In 
many cases we have the best rates, or as good as any other 
country, and in some cases where there are treaties we have 
not got as good, but we have increased our exports by reason 
of this clause in the bill. Last year, for the fiscal year 1910, 
we had a billion and a half exports; it was larger than we ever 
had. This year we have now for 11 months up to the Ist of 
June the largest exports ever in any 11 months in any year. 
If they keep on to the end of this month the exports for this 
fiscal year will be over $2,000,006,000. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.}] Orators stand on the street corners braying to 
the tune of the Democratic donkey, and saying, “ The worst 
bill ever passed; the most iniquitous tariff bill ever passed; 
the most outrageous bill ever passed.” I wish we had all of 
you here, I would like to give you a few brief instructions on 
this subject so you would know what to look for in reference 
to the present tariff law passed in 2909, and you have no 
excuse for your ignorance—— 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. For the sake of information, 
which I would be very glad to have, will the gentleman tell the 
House briefly what countries have lowered their tariff rates, 
and in what commodities, operating under our maximum and 
minimum clause? 

Mr. PAYNE. I could not give the gentleman details of that 
in half an hour. I do not have it here, either. 

We have the largest free list of any bill that was ever passed 
except the McKinley bill. The McKinley bill put sugar on the 
free list, and a little larger percentage of the importations were 
free under that bill than under this. But the free importations 
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are greater than in the Dingley bill, and greater than in the Wil. 
son bill. Almost 50 per cent of the goods coming into this country 
come in absolutely free, and we added to the list, and stil|, 7 
suppose, some of you will go out and say we increased the duties 
even in places where we took them all off. It does not seem as 
though there was an Ananias of that kind in the House 0; 
Representatives, but there have been so many Ananiases in the 
last two years that I begin to doubt any man when I look int, 

his face as to whether he is telling the truth or not. I wil! pu: 
these statistics in. We increased the duties on luxuries, 0) 
whiskeys, on wines, on jewelry, on spices, and feathers that ar 

fixed up for adornment, and toilet articles of a fancy kind, and 
fancy soap, and various things of that kind. We increased t). 
duties on those in order to get more revenue. We would do i: 
again if we were to make the bill again. I do not believe th; 
you, with all your idea of tariff making, will take them of 
either, or will reduce them a dollar’s worth, or even introduce 
bill to do it, or even let it get through your caucus. I thiy 

while the duties on sheep would move you, the high duties 0) 
luxuries might possibly restrain you from doing any such foolis) 
thing as that. 

As a revenue measure, it was a complete success. We were 
cutting down revenues in the McKinley bill, and before the 
period was over, after the Democratic election, we were short on 
our duties, and we had an actual deficit of revenue with which 
to meet the expenses of the Government; a thing that was con- 
tinued under the Wilson bill. We passed the Dingley bill, and 
we had revenues under that. , And we started the work of build. 
ing the Panama Canal. 

I did not meet a. man in the House, or hear him say a word, 
in favor of paying the expenses of building the Panama (Cana! 
out of the current expenses of the Government and increasing 
the revenues in order to do it. It was the consensus of opin- 
ion that this wonderful work, the greatest undertaken by any 
individual nation, should be paid for by posterity, that we 
should issue bonds to pay for the work, and in the meantime, 
when we had a surplus revenue, it was a mighty good place in 
which to deposit it in paying for this canal as we went along. 
We pursued that policy, and when there was not enough accu- 
mulation of surplus—there has always been a surplus since 
we issued the bonds to take the place of the money out of our 
current funds that had been used in building the canal. 

Now, I am going to refer to this daily statement once more. 
June 1, right under the statements we put in, on page 2, we 
find “Panama Canal,” and then follows “ Receipts—Proceeds 
of bonds” and “ Disbursements for canal,” and “ Excess of 
Panama Canal receipts over disbursements,” with a star re- 
ferring to the statement that it is a case of disbursements over 
receipts, because during the past year no bonds have been 
issued, and we have paid out for the canal during this year, 
up to June 1, $34,909,000, or nearly $35,000,000; to this date 
last fiscal year, $31,207,834.86. Now, the total amount ex- 
pended on purchase and construction of the Panama Cana! 
from its inception to this date, June 1, was $239,005,414.10: 
of this the Treasury has been reimbursed from the proceeds 
of bond sales in the sum of $87,309,594.83. The balance ex- 
pended out of the general fund of the Treasury and reim 
bursable from the proceeds of bonds not yet sold, $151,605,- 
819.27. The total bonds authorized by the existing law for 
Panama Canal—the estimated total expense—$375,000,000. The 
total bond issue to this date is $84,000,000. Balance of bonds 
authorized and not yet issued, $290.569,000. And $50,000,000 
of these bonds have been adyertised and the bids are to be 
received to-day, and they will go to reimburse the money that 
has been paid out of current funds and in the building of this 
eanal. We passed two bonding acts in reference to the canal. 
One of them was contained in the present tariff law, and under 
this provision the bonds are being sold. It shows the intent 
of the American Congress to pay that out of the sale of bonds 
and charge it to the future, and let the future pay for it, and 
the generations to come ought to pay for it. Last year, on the 
30th of June, in the Treasury reports, there was a surplus 
under this law that had been in force 11 months, of 
$15,866,328.94. 

To-day we are $24,400,000 better off than we were a year 1¢0 
to-day. [Applause on the Republican side.] Add that $24,400,- 
000 to your $16,800,000 and you get $31,000,000—— 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Forty-one million dollars. 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; $41,000,000. I used to be a lightning cal- 
culator, but some of it has left me. It is $41,000,000. That is 
the amount indicated as surplus in the Treasury for this year. 
I put that over your false statement, which comes here with the 
unanimous sanction of your caucus, that the Treasury is de- 
pleted and depleting, framed in order to conjure up an excuse 
for putting this duty on wool. Oh, how hard pushed you were 
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that you could not stop even to read, much less to study, the 
actual statements as to the condition of the United States Treas- 
ury when you were rushing this bill through the caucus and 
getting the assent of the weak brothers to it—men who had 
conscientious scruples about consenting to it! 

Now, I have a statement here from the Bureau of Statistics. 
Here it is. It was furnished to me last fall, after the present 
tariff law had been in existence for a single year, commencing 
on the 1st day of August and running for a year. Of course 
five days of it ran to the Dingley law. The rest of it was 
under the present law. I have the amount of the imports 
under this law, under the McKinley law, under the Wilson law, 
under the Dingley law, and the revenues each year on those im 
portations. The percentage is figured out for the entire peri: 
under each law while it was in existence. I will not stop to 
read all the figures. I will put them in the Recorp. ‘They are 
good food for you gentlemen on that side to ponder over about 
the time you say your prayers and ask God to forgive you for 
all the lies you have told unwittingly about the present tariff 
law. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Here are the figures: Under the McKinley law, 44 months, 
percentage of duties on the dutiable goods, 47.1 per cent; the 
Wilson law, 35 months, similar statement, 42.8 per cent; Ding- 
ley law, 144 months, 45.8 per cent; present law, 41.3 per cent. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

And remember, these figures include the high duties on the 
luxuries that we put into the present bill. Go out now and look 
some one in the face in the street and say it was not a revision 
downward, but a revision upward all the time! [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 
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Why, we took the duties almost off of shoes and leather of 


every kind. We put hides on the free list. We reduced iron 
ore from Cuba from 40 cents a ton to 12 cents a ton, and 15 


cents a ton from other countries. We had to run over my 
brother from Michigan [Mr. Youne] in order to do that, bu 
we did it, and we cut off the duty on pig iron from $4 to $2.50 
and the duties on structural steel, except the finished sha 
and we put slightly higher duties on those. All through t! 
schedules of the bill we adjusted the duties to the difference 
cost of production between this country and abroad. The 1 
Why, we cut some di 
They are g 

in more iron ore than my friend wishes we were getting 
more pig iron and more scrap iron. 


Competition? Yes. They are coming here and taking | 
of our market. You say we promised a lowering of 
tariff. It was an implied promise that where it was higher | 


the difference in the cost of production here and abroad 


| would lower it, and we promised, also, that where the duties 


| wool 


| 


were not protective we would still make out the difference 
the cost between here and abroad. That is what we tried to d 
and that is what we did with a great portion of the bill. 

As I said before, we could not change this duty in 

schedule, although some of us wanted to and beli 

we ought to do it. We did not do it, however, because some of 
the Members believed that the evidence we had before the 
committee would not warrant it. They had a right to 
opinion and I had a right to mine. They have not changed 
their opinion since and I have not changed mine. 

Here is the table of the Bureau of, Statistics: 


» 


Y 


FIRST FULL YEAR OF NEW TARIFF LAW 


Imports of merchandise into the United States, the per cent entered free of duty, the customs receipts, and the average ad valorem rate of duty during the first 


{@ 


f 2 months’ « 
of the Payne tariff law (Aug. 1, 1909, to July 31, 1910), compared with the corresponding period of earlier years; also @ comparison with like data covering the entire 


the Dingley, Wilson, and Mc Kinley laws, respectively. 


[Prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor.]} 
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Imports (million dollars). Average {Ad va 
aes a Per cent | rate of duty on 
| | | free. lutiable | total 
Free. | Dutiable. Total. | port 
ea rs = 
Per cent. Per cen 
456. 4 | 834. 4 45.3 | 211.1 46.3 25.3 
309.9 | 826.0 55. 2 179.1 48. 4 21.7 
419.7 | 863.9 51.4 200. 6 47.8 | 23.2 
269. 5 657.1 9. 0 125. 6 46. 6 19. 1 
382. 6 739.7) 483 157.6 41.2 1.3 
399. 2 758.8 | 47.4 157.6 39.5 1). 2 
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345.5 487.1 832. 6 41.5 | 49:3 
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432.3 596. 5 1,028.8 2.0 | 47.4 
449.4 530.7 980.1 45.9 | 48.7 26. 4 
521.8 609.0 1, 130.8 46.1 | 43.4 3.4 
554.9 689.7 1,244.6 44.6 | 44.3 24.5 
659. 5 797.0 1,456. 5 45.3 | 42.2 23.1 
507.6 | 648. 6 1,156.2 43.9 | 42.8 24.0 
606.7 | 731.3 1, 338.0 45.3 2.4 
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54.2 | 62.9 117.1 46.3 6 | 45.5 | 7 24.4 
59.6 61.4 121.0 49.3 7.3 | 44.5 2 
64.6 63.1 127.7 50.6 29.3 46.4 22.9 
76.0 64.5 140.5 54.1 25.6 29.8 18.2 
77.6 61.1 138.7 55.9 27.1 44.3 19.5 
70.5 63.2 133.7 52.7 25.7 40.7 19.3 
59.6 70.5 130. 1 45.8 27.5 39.0 21.2 
76.7 86.3 163.0 47.1 33.7 39.1 20.7 
62.7 71.3 133.9 46.8 27.3 | 38.3 | 2. 4 
54.7 65.0 119.7 45.7 23.0 35.4 19.2 
54.1 65.7 119.9 45.2 27.7 42.1 23.1 
57.7 59.6 117.3 49.2 25.1 | 42.0 | 21.4 
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« Includes Oct. 1-5, 1890, under act of 1883; and Aug. 28-31, 1894, under act of 1894. 


5 Excludes last 4 days of August, 1894, included under Mc Ki 
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of about $55,000,000 was caused in customs receipts under the 
the of passage of Wilson tariff, whose revenues were correspondingly increased. I 
Sater Act, due to henvy impor 


Nore.—A reduction 


ts in months of the Wilson law 


cent was free of : is largely due to the fact that sugar was on the free 


McKinley Act, due to reduced imports in the closing months under that act in 
ikewise, a reduction of about $45,000,000 was caused istoms receipts under 

whose revenues were correspondingly increased. The high perce { free imports 
list under that act. Of merchandise other than sugar imported under that law, 39.56 per 
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Mr. FORDNEY. A few minutes ago the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. HuGuHes], on the question of files, said that this 
man, Samuel L. Nicholson, who was making files, stated that 
they were selling them abroad at a profit. I want to show you 
by the record that he stated they were selling at a loss, I refer 
the gentleman to page 2201 of the hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee in the preparation of the Payne tariff 
bill. You will find that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD], in questioning Mr. Nicholson, said: 

I want to know whether the amount or price at which you were 
selling your files on the average in these markets is less than the cost 
of production, with freight added. 

Mr. NicHoLson. I should say that the actual transaction in those 
two countries—Germany and France—was showing no profit. 

That was the thing I had in mind. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman permit me 
to read a statement in reply to that, to get it into the RecorD? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; please give the page. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Page 2201: 

Mr. Unperwoop. In Australia you are not selling at a loss? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. No. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. You are selling files in France? 
Mr. NICHOLSON, Yes; to a limited extent. 


And then he goes on and asks a number of other questions, 
and the concluding one is: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It does not show you a loss, does it? 

Mr. NicHOLSON. We do not figure it as a loss, because there are 
different ways of fixing what your cost is. 

And the testimony shows that he was chased through 20 or 30 
printed pages of testimony, and that he qualified, ducked, 
evaded, and dodged, although it is quite apparent to every- 
body who read the testimony that he was conducting his opera- 
tions at a profit in those foreign countries, because he com- 
plained at one time—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman make his speech short? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I will conclude in a second or 
two. He complained at one time that in one country he was 
going to do less business than he had the year before on ac- 
count of the raising of the tariff. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you will read the whole paragraph you 
will see he states that because the tariff was imposed upon those 
goods they were doing business without profit, but in the coun- 
tries where there was no tariff they may have made some profit, 
if they figured their cost in a certain way. 'That is what the 
gentleman has read. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. If the gentleman will buy 
me a box of cigarettes, I will buy him a cigar. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If J owed you one, I would buy it. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the committee understands it now. Of 
course, Mr. Chairman, figuring the percentage on the dutiable 
goods, you give us no credit for the duties that are remitted 
entirely. For instance, hides disappear from the dutiable list 
and go on the free list, and of course they show no reduction in 
the general percentage. So with the other matters placed upon 
the free list. For the entire period of the McKinley law the 
percentage of duty on the whole list, dutiable and free, was 
22.1 per cent, and that with free sugar. Under the Wilson law 
the percentage was 21.9, under the Dingley law 25.5, and under 
the present law 21 per cent, or lower than any of them. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] We were revising the Dingley 
bill, and we reduced these duties from 25.5 to 21 per cent ex- 
actly. 

But, gentlemen, what was the percentage of reduction of the 
duty itself? Of course you must subtract the percentage of the 
duty under the present law from that under the Dingley law 
and divide that difference by the Dingley ad valorem to get 
at that fact. When you do that you will find that the reduc- 
tion in the duties on the dutiable list in the present law is a 
reduction of 10 per cent from the duties in the Dingley law, 
on the dutiable list, and the reduction of the duties on the whole 
business, the equivalent ad valorem under the present law, is a 
reduction of 0.176 per cent as compared with the duties on the 
whole business in the Dingley law. Was that a revision up- 
ward? Now, honestly, gentlemen, was that a revision upward? 
These are the Treasury figures of the entire receipts on the goods 
imported. What is the use? Let justice be done, though your 
imaginary Democratic heavens fall. Come out and confess the 
truth, just as you are willing to about the revenue, now that 
you have been so thoroughly exposed. 

Mr. LONGWORTH rose. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Does the gentleman admit that 
heaven is Democratic? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield first to the gentleman from Ohio. I 
did not catch the remark of the gentleman from New Jersey, 
and os not want it to go into the Recorp unless I understand 
what it is. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to call the attention of the « 
tleman to a statement made by me in the debate last year 
reply to a statement that the Payne law had increased +) 
duties on the necessities of life. I challenged any gentle; 
as I do now, on that side of the aisle to mention one ari 
of daily necessity used either in the poor man’s home or . 
his table, or upon his person, the duty on which had |, 
increased, and the only answer I received was “ lemons.” 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. All sorts of cotton manu! 
tures. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentieman can not name one. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, if I had the time and 
strength I would pursue this thing. There is not a phase of 
that I am not willing to meet anywhere with any man |! 
lives. [Applause on the Republican side.] All I want is : 
truth. I do not care to gain my cause by lying, and 1 
did. I have generally weighed my statements before I | 
them, and sought to verify them. If I have made mist: 
they have been unintentional mistakes. [Applause on 
Republican side.] Some of you people have made honest | 
takes. Do not repeat them. Find out about it; and if 
find you are wrong, say so. It will not make much differ 
The period of vilification in the public press has pa; 
They begin to speak well of this bill. I have had people 1 
ing for the muck-rake magazines introduce themselves to 
take me by the hand, and say, “I was prejudiced against ). 
bill and your action in the committee. I did not think \ 
went in for an honest revision of the tariff. I did not 1) 
you reduced the duties in the tariff; but since then I } 
read every word of the evidence, every word of your exam 
tion of the witnesses, and I have compared the bill with 
went before, and I want to apologize to you now and say | 
I have been utterly mistaken in regard to this bill and | 
way it was made and in the framing of it.” 

Of course, gentlemen, like all others, I like to have a « 
reputation. I do not like to be hounded and followed \ 
slanderous vituperation. I have had a good deal of it in 
day, and I have got to be pretty thickskinned. 

I had the Porto Rico business for several months after | 
bill became a law, and on an appeal the Supreme Court « 
cided our powers in regard to the taxation of imports fr 
Porto Rico, and after the constitutionality of that law \ 
affirmed by the Supreme Court a certain Senator in the Senate 
had put on the civil government bill, that had been reported 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Cooper, chairman of | 
Committee on Insular Affairs of the House, and it was : 
nounced in the papers and in the bill and was referred to in | 
Supreme Court decision as the law of that Senator. 

I never got any credit for it. I-do not care anything about 
that. I do not care anything for abuse or for the vilificativ: 
In the law itself I put a provision that the money raised | 
this should go for the support of schools and the building 
schoolhouses and civil government in that island. I found t! 
they needed the revenue. A newspaper editor came from t! 
West and said he never got any idea that that was in the | 
Constituents wanted to know why I did not put it in. 1 
that does not make much difference. That is past hisi« 
But here is a great piece of legislation involving the welf: 
and the comfort of millions, and no partisan exigency, 
spleen manifested outside of this Hall ought to keep them fron 
telling the truth about the present tariff law. Gentlemen, | 
thank you. [Loud and prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the distinguislic! 
honor of following the gentleman from New York [Mr. Pay’ 
in these concluding hours of the debate I fully appreciate. | 
assure the House that their patience will not be wearied | 
their time be taxed Sy unnecessary details. 

The distinguished gentleman from New York, the former 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee and the author 
of the present tariff law, has taken a very wide range in tlie 
discussion of this bill. He has talked about almost everything 
except the bill. His attack upon the Democracy, Democr:| 
doctrines and policies, and statements of Democrats in rece! 
years, seems to be mixed with a considerable amount of feeline. 
That feeling appears to be largely personal, a thing I regret, 
because questions of this kind are not generally seen very 
clearly by those who have personal feeling’ to blear their vision 
and to influence the method of mental procedure in considering 
the various questions at issue. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Payne] is rather harsh—perhaps not intentionally, but in 
the force of his feeling—in characterizing the various Denio- 
cratic statements that have been made in reference to the 
Payne bill, a measure which he, as its author, vigorously de- 
fends. I think his reference to the Ananias Club is hardly 
appropriate. ‘he Ananias Club, as I understand it, is an 











1911. 


organization purely Republican in its origin. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] The gentleman says that the present bill 
simply a tissue of falsehoods, and he characterizes it as “ 
and objects to our going to the country with “ lies,” 


is 


} ’ 
11es 


ated. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I agree with him that the 


and he says | 
that if we go to the country in that way we will be repudi- | 
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country will not commend us for falsehoods and lying, or for | 


any kind of deception. So far as the danger of being repudi- 
ated by the people on account of lying is concerned, I am quite 
sure that the information is very reliable, coming as it does 
from a stand-pat Republican. Experience is a teacher, 
and the Republican machine has had much experience in 
deception and in receiving the punishment therefor. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this bill is not a lying bill, it is not a 
deceptive measure. Whether it is wise or foolish, whether it 
should meet with the approval of the American people or not, 
whether it should become a law upon the statute books or 
should fail to pass, are matters that can be discussed. fully, fairly, 
and clearly. There is no necessity nor cause for snarling anger. 
‘The bill is clear-in its terms, and there has been ample time for 
its consideration and discussion. Many speeches have been 
made during this discussion relevant and irrelevant to the bill. 
Many of them, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, will stand as 
beacon lights to guide future legislators in considering and re- 
vising’ this sehedule. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Many of them, not so relevant to the bill, are nevertheless full 
of information and wisdom, and they will be read by coming 
cenerations, and studied by men who desire honestly to serve 
the public. Right here I wish to say that the weakness of the 
Republican position in reference to this bill is very apparent. 
They show the paucity of their store of arguments when their 
principal speakers spend most of their time in discussing what 
they claim was a great mistake made by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNpDERWoop] in reference to the daily financial 
report of the Treasury. The gentleman from Alabama, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, stated in his opening 
speech that the Treasury was in “a depleted and depleting con- 
dition.” The same statement is made in the report of the 
Ways and Means Committee in reporting this bill; and like 
allegation was made by resolution of the Democratic caucus. 
This statement is denied by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], Republican leader on that side, and the denial reiterated 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DatzeLt] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne]. 

If the gentleman from Alabama made a mistake in reference 
to one item in a long and intricate financial daily Treasury 
statement what does it signify? The gist of it is this, that the 
Treasury under a Republican administration is, and has been 
for a long time, depleted and in a depleting condition. They 
may make all the denials they think proper; the facts remain. 
The money has already been appropriated out of the Treasury 
by statute for 1911 and 1912. The incidental revenue has been 
phenomenally large in the last few months (a condition that 
can not be counted on to remain). Gentlemen may take ad- 
vantage of the fact that, on account of a number of unusual 


great 


| I shall stand where 


| struction 


circumstances, the general fund in the Treasury has not been | 


depleted and is not depleting so much as it has been, but the 
fact stands that the expenses of this Government are more than 
the revenue that can reasonably be expected from the laws 
as they stand to-day; and I reassert in my place here in this 
House that the records will bear it out, and I reaffirm the 
fact, as stated by the gentleman from Alabama, and as stated 


by the caucus, and as stated in the report of the Committee | 


on Ways and Means, that the Treasury of the United States 
is in “a depleted and depleting condition.” 
Democratic side.] 

_ That being the case, the Democracy of this House, in fram- 
ing tariff legislation, should endeavor, of course, to provide for 
the expenses that have been contracted for the coming year. 
rhe Canadian reciprocity bill, a Republican measure, already 
passed by this House, will cause a loss to the Treasury of 
some teu or twelve million dollars a year, according to some 
estimates. It will probably pass the Senate and become a 
law. The Republican leaders in the House earnestly, appar- 
ently (because I will not question their sincerity and call their 
position “ lies”), declared most vehemently that this adminis- 
tration bill was a blow at protectionism, and that it would 
deplete the Treasury. 

The ludicrous part of their contention, however, was the plea 
that the bill would injure the farmer. These champions of the 
protected interests were awfully afraid the farmer would 
suffer. Phe gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Datzetr], in 
the conclusion of his speech against Canadian reciprocity on 
Vebruary 14, 1911, said: 


Mr. Chairman, I have shown that this measure is an unwise business 
Measure. I have shown you years of disaster under a Canadian reci- 


[Applause on the | 


} 





| is obnoxious class legislation, that it sacrifi 


« 
WO 
me 
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procity agreement, and after its denunciati 
prosperity down to this blessed day I have shown t} 

ure is unrepublican; that it violates the principles of 1 Rey in 
Party; that it abandons protection and espouses fre« vcle It t 
violation of the pledge of every Republican platfor { t m0 
years of our history. [Applause.] I have shown y } 

s the farmer, the 

sinew of the Republic, and destroys his interests And 1 I 
would appeal to party loyalty, but I know it is of no 1 Ite 
lican protectionist, when this vote is taken, march to d 

can not resist a united Democratic Party and such Republicat 

from somewhere else an appeal louder than the appeal of party 

United, together they will march to victory under Democrat ) 
under the folds of the Democratic free-trade flag I ck ie ft 

I have always stood, and go down with ! 


He followed this speech with a motion— 


to recommit the bill to the Ways and Means 
to report the same back with the addition of the 
articles to the reciprocal free iist, to wit: 

“Fresh meat and all meat products, flour, pr 
agricultural implements, cotton d 
lumber.” 


mn succe Ling ea 


Committee on 


pared real fe 


bagging, binding ty i 


ties anu 


s } 
esire that 


knew tl 


In his desire to be just to the farmer, in his d 
bill should be fair, he offered this motion. Now, 
wonld endanger the passage of the bill. 

The Democrats did not take the bait, but passed the hill, in 
good faith, through this House, passed it up to a Republican 
Senate, passed it as an administration measure, a step in the 
right direction, of a Republican complexion, which at the 
time did promise some relief. Mr. Taft had gotten up 
measure in answer to a nation-wide clamor for relief 1 
Payne-Aldrich bill Mr. Taft had gotten it up to meet 
popular clamor, and yet 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. FOCHT. I would regret very much to have 
marks of the gentleman pass into the Recorp without s 
protest with respect, at least,"to the statement that this 
Republican measure. It may be an administration m 
but, as the gentleman well knows, a majority of the Republican 
Members voted against it, and I say to-day that it does not re- 
flect the Republican sentiment of th LApplause o1 
the Republican side.] 


he 


re 
i! 
n the 


that 


it 


r wr 
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from Texas yield to 
thea W¢o 


3; country. 


Mr. RANDELIL of Texas. Well. I thought it was a Repub- 
lican measure. The gentleman admits it is an administration 
measure and I understood it was a Republican administration, 
at least in name. If it is an administration measure of a Re 
publican administration, it is a Republican measure; and the 
fact that many of those who are known as the stand-pat Re- 


publicans, who run the Republican machine in this House, op- 
posed the bill simply means that reciprocity was a step in the 
interest of the people, as against the special interests which 
the stand-pat Republicans here in this House constantly de 
and that is the reason they fought it. [Applause on the I 
cratic side. ] 

Mr. FOCHT. 
other question? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I will yield for a 
do not want the gentleman to make a speech in 
am going to get through very soon. 

Mr. FOCHT. Is it not a fact that the so-called insurg 
ment—the progressive element—stood solidly against 
ity, or so-called reciprocity, and stand solidly against 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield { 


question ' 3 
ny ; 


res 
i 


if 


Senate, and that the construction you would put upon ; 
phase of the situation is not the correct one—that it 
ported solely by the stand-pat Republicans? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Why, Mr. Chairman, I unders 1 


there is some division of opinion in reference to this matte [ 


understand the insurgents, so called, had been stirred up be- 
cause it was claimed that the farmers in the West would not 
favor the bill unless they were protected; and yet, when the 
farmers’ free-list bill was presented by a Democratic ea 


and by the Democrats of this House was passed, many of 
gentlemen on the Republican side who had made such stre 
talk for the farmer talked against the bill which placed on t} 
free list what the farmer has to buy. They said it would do 
the farmer no good; it was not just to anybody; it would de 
plete the revenues, and so forth; and yet we noticed that w! 


it came to a vote on that bill the line of demarcation bx 
the stand-pat Republicans and the brethren known as insur 


was much more marked. 

The insurgents looked more with favor upon the bill. The 
reciprocity bill was forced on the administration by popular 
clamor for tariff reform, It was the best that could d 
under the circumstances, the President thought, and was in- 
tended to allay popular clamor and thus avoid a general revi- 
sion of the tariff. The champions of protectionism felt that the 


protection wall was in danger of serious injury and, perhaps, 


be ne 
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total destruction by concessions contained in the reciprocity bill 
They were fighting for protection, and not because the bill 
lacked merit. 

Those who have devoted their lives to the service of the pro- 
tected interests and know the sources of their predatory power 
oppose to a man any breach in the protection wall, The spe- 
cially favored interests know that the beneficiaries of the sys- 
tem must stand together, or the graft of each will be lost by 
the downfall of the whole system. No revision of the tariff can 
be made by men of that mind. Hence, their desperate effort to 
arouse the distrust of the farmer and appeal to his selfishness 
and cupidity. If the agricultural interests can be combined 
with “ predatory wealth,” protectionism may get a new lease on 
life; otherwise the people will triumph and the fruits of labor 
will enrich the toiler. That fight was made in the name of 
labor, and in the name of the farmer, when, as a matter of fact, 
it was for the manufacturers and trust magnates, and them 
only. 

It is claimed that this revision of the weolen schedule is not 
a Democratic bill. Some gentlemen of high standing on the 
other side of the aisle differ very much in their characteriza- 
tion of this measure. We are told by one, the floor leader on 
that side, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], that the pro- 
tection in this bill is so high it is absolutely unconscionable as 
a revenue measure. And another gentleman, a former leader 
on the floor and former chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, who has just addressed the House, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne], takes the position that the pro- 
tection is so low that it will destroy the manufacturer in the 


sounds that alarm, hoping that the bill will not pass, and that | 


his prophecy may stand as a terrorizing agent to those who are 
interested in the woolen industry. Why do those men of such 
high standing on that sidé of the House speak such opposite 
doctrine? Why is it that some sf the best minds on that side, 
instead of saying that this bill is undemocratic, instead of 
saying that it is entirely lacking in any protective feature, in- 
stead of saying it is so high protection that it is unconscionable, 
admit that it is a great improvement on the present law, and 
they will have to vote for it on+that account? 
improvement on the present law, then, why should we fight it 
and talk about deceiving people, talk about trying to deceive the 


| 


in the same condition, practically, as with raw wool at 20 per 
cent and woolen cloth at 40 per cent, as in this bill. But any- 
one who is familiar with the statistics in reference to it wi!) 
see, and will be bound to admit, that the amount of revenue 
would be greatly decreased. It is estimated that there will be 
about $13,000,000 derived from raw wool under this bill. Thai 
is less than raw wool brings in under the present law, but thi 
tax is only 20 per cent ad valorem, while the present law of 
11 cents a pound is from 40 to 60 per cent ad valorem. The 
manufacturer has claimed, and receives under the Payne bill, 
a “compensatory” duty of 44 cents a pound on account of the 
tariff on raw wool. Now, to remove the tariff from raw w 
and to remove the compensatory duty would leave him wher 
he would have all the protection that he claimed his industr 
was entitled to when the Payne-Aldrich law was written, to 
wit, from 50 to 55 per cent ad valorem. 

We propose to strike out the specific duty of 44 cents p 
pound and to reduce the ad valorem duty 20 per cent. Gentle 
men on that side find it bewildering their wits to decide whether 


| to condemn the bill for the protection retained by it or to ra 
| their bitter denunciation for its reduction of protection. The 
| consumer evidently has reason to hope. This bill is denoun 


as being one of ad valorem duties. That fact is one of its chi 
virtues. The Payne-Aldrich bill in this very same wool sched 
ule puts on ad valorem duties, specific duties, compensator 


| duties, every kind of combination duties you can name ani 
| mixes them up, so that no one can tell just what the tariffs paid 


by the people really are. Only experts can even estimate t) 


} amounts. It is a cunning device, combining the different kind 
woolen industry in this country if it should become a law. He | 


of duties, accentuating the evils of each, deceiving the peo) 
robbing the consumer, cutting off revenue, and fosteri 
monopoly. 

We have only the one simple method—the ad valorem dutic: 
Our plan is better for the woolgrower as well as the consumer 
It works no injustice on anyone. It is easily understood and 
applied. As shown last night by the able argument of th 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Steenrrson], the sheep raiser 
can get more under a 20 per cent.ad valorem duty than he had 


| ever gotten under the specific duty of 11 cents a pound. 


If it is an | 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield t 


| the gentleman from Ohio? 


public, and lying to the public? If the bill is an improvement | 


it ought to be voted for by Democrats, Republicans, or any 
other Members of this House. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

I do not know that I am so specially concerned about whether 
this bill is a strictly Democratic measure or not. We have to 
do the best we can according to circumstances. The Democratic 
Party declared in favor of a gradual reduction of the tariff. 
What did it mean by that? Everybody understood it. A sys- 
tem had been built up under the high protection of the Repub- 
lican tariff; conditions had arisen that we must deal with 
intelligently in the interest of the whole people; and it was 
not deemed best in revising the tariff to a revenue basis that 
we should do so in such a sudden manner as to cause any 
undue shock to the people or the business interests of the coun- 
try, but that, with strong hands and clear minds, diligently con- 
sidering the task, we endeavor to readjust the tariff so that the 
stilts should not break and inflated business suddenly topple 
and fall, but unnatural conditions should be corrected in a 
sensible, gradual way to a proper economic basis. 

As to Schedule K, have not we reduced it, and considerably 
reduced it? And yet, I ask every candid man, no matter on 
which side of the House he may be, is it not a fact that an 
average of 40 per cent on woolen cloth is a tariff that the manu- 
facturer has no right to complain about, even from the protec- 
tion standpoint? 

I am not here to say there is no protection in the bill. I 
could not candidly state that. The inequalities and defects 
have not all be removed. But from the standpoint of a tariff 
for revenue I would say that the bill is well framed for that 
result and at the same time with the view to a gradual reduc- 
tion of the tariff to a proper revenue basis. If we desired to 
put the bill down to a Democratic basis at once, there would 
be somewhat of a shock, perhaps, to the woolen manufacturing 
industry. We, however, could have put raw wool on the free 
list and followed the Democratic doctrine for the last 50 years 
or longer, without any shock to the woolen industry, and have 
reduced the amount of the tariff on the finished product. By 
so doing under present conditions the amount of the revenue 
would be greatly decreased. The woolen industry, by having 
free wool, could afford to have the tariff reduced at least 10 
per cent. In other words, if we put 25 per cent ad valorem on 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do I understand that the gentleman 
says that a decrease of the duty by 60 per cent will increase 
the price of raw wool? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I think that while that may be a 
seeming paradox, it yet may really be the fact, and if the gen- 
fleman was not here last night and did not hear the argument 
of the gentleman from Minnesota, I would recommend that he 
get his speech when it appears in the Recorp and read it care 
fully and he will find it was very fully demonstrated. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then I will ask the gentleman if the 
duty on raw wool was reduced 60 per cent for the purpose of 
increasing its price? E 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. It was reduced for the purpose o! 
raising revenue in the amount named. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman says that the duty was 
formerly somewhere between 40 and 60 per cent, and that it is 
now reduced to 20 per cent. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. That is the average. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; the average. Now, I will ask the 
gentleman this: Whether he thinks by reducing the duty from 
60 per cent to 20 per cent that will increase the price of raw 
wool? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I say that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON], in a very carefully prepared and 
learned dissertation on this subject, showed it quite conclusively. 
and I think he would have convinced the gentleman from Obio, 
if he had heard him, that under this law the wool producer, 
if he sees proper, can recover more profit under a 20 per cent 
ad valorem tariff than he has ever been able to get under a tariff 
of 11 cents a pound. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In other words, it will increase the price 
of raw wool? Will it? I would like to have the gentleman 
answer my question. : 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. He will get more for it. The woo! 
producer will get more out of this bill than out of the Payne 
Aldrich bill, but at the same time the price of the finished prod- 
uct to the people will be only 10 per cent higher, by reason of 
the tax on raw wool, whereas under the Payne-Aldrich bill it 
was 44 
M 


r. LONGWORTH. Then, let me 
question: He states that if raw wool put on the free 
list you could have reduced the duty carried in this bili to the 


gentleman this 
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manufacturer. Do I understand the gentleman to mean that if 
wool is placed on the free list it would have very much reduced 
the price? 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Well, of course, all the wool that is | 


imported into the country has to be paid for according to the 
rate fixed in the law, and all the imported wool would be taxed 
20 per cent ad valorem under this bill. 
cents a pound. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I asked the gentleman a question that he 

can answer by “ Yes” or “No.” I asked him whether, in the 
event raw wool was placed on the free list, it would reduce its 
rice? 
Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
really believe the general result of it would be an increased 
price, by reason of the industry being on a better basis. In 
other words, I believe that all the tax on raw wool, so far as 
the protection standpoint is concerned, is a pure gratuity to the 
wool producer. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is it! 
higher price, does he not? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. All he gets is a pure gratuity. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Why is it a gratuity? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I say all that he gets is a gratuity. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to know if the gentleman desires 
to go into the Recorp, as the ranking member of the majority 
of the Ways and Means Committee—— 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. What I say 
Recorp, and I will stand by that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to know if the gentleman wants 
to go into the Recorp as saying that a reduction of the duty on 
raw wool will increase the price of raw wool? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I believe eventually it will, but 
temporarily it will not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I wanted to know. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. That is my candid answer. 

Mr. SLOAN. If the gentleman will yield to me, I am inter- 
ested also from the wool producer's standpoint. Do I under- 
stand the gentleman correctly that he indorses the argument of 


And therefore he gets the 


will into the 


go 


the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SreeNEeRsoNn], which shows 


that the wool producer will have a more effective revenue pro- 


tection—if I may use that term—under the new Dill than he | 


had under the old one? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I have just expressed myself along 
that line. I think he will be benefited by it. 

Mr. SLOAN. Then, as a matter of fact, this bill raises the 


protection over what it has been heretofore to the wool pro- | 


ducer? 
Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I do not understand that every 
revenue item is protection, and I do not care to be led off into 


that sort of a discussion. Some gentlemen believe there is 
“ protection” wherever you levy any tariff. I am not going 


into such abstruse questions as that. As a matter of fact, 
whatever protection this bill has in it is simply a necessary 
remnant of the protection in the present tariff law. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is it not true that this bill, 
by wiping out the discrimination that now exists between the 


duties on first and second class wool, will to that extent re- | 


dound to the benefit of the home wool producer? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Very much so. We do not pro- 
duce the finest wool. Under the ad valorem duty the wool in 
this country will have a much better showing in the market 
than it would on the basis of so much a pound of specific duty. 
That has been argued, and I think it is correct; but I do not 
propose to take up the time to go through the same argument 
again, or to elaborate on that question. 

_ This discussion is getting clear away from the range of my 
ae remarks. I do not desire to take all my time on these 
es, 

Mr. SLOAN. Has any wool producer in the United States 
asked fora change in the tariff on raw wool from what it is 
now to the basis in the proposed bill? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I understand a number of wool 
producers in the Middle West have written letters to their 
Members of Congress here, stating that they wanted free wool, 
but, to be candid with the gentleman, I do not know of any 
large producers who have asked it. I did not expect that they 


would. The miserable arrangement that was made by the Re- | 


publican Party, of which it ought to be ashamed, the nefarious 
combination that was made between the woolgrower and the 
wool manufacturer, in connection with the Republican machine, 
to rob the public, has so blinded the sheepmen and enriched 
the manufacturers they still clamor for the schedule to stand 
untouched. They say leave Schedule K alone. There is no 
reason on earth why a man who owns a sheep should tax ‘he 
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It is taxed now at 11 | 


It might do it temporarily, but I | 
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balance of the people, and the poor people at that, in order to 
make his wool sell for a little more; he has no right to do it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman, as I 
| arguing in favor of increasing that price? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Oh, the gentleman from Ohio does 
| not understand my argument. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman said that this was an 
| iniquitous duty to enable the sheep owner to tax the pub 
and now he comes in and says that this bill will increase the 

price of raw wool. 
| Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The gentleman from Ohio seems 
| to have his mind at a different angle from mine. I that 
the arrangement existed, and exists, and I also add that the wool 
producer, while he may imagine he is getting something—and 
some of them seem to think they are benefited by it 
| ter of fact he is robbed by the woolen manufacturer. 
| Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentleman just said he 
| robbing the public. 
| Mr. RANDELL of Texas. They together are robbing the 
public, and the manufacturer is putting the money in his pocket. 
|} Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman think the preseut 
price of raw wool too high? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I do not know whether it is 
high or too low; that question has nothing to do with 
argument I am making. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It has everything to do with the argu- 
ment the gentleman is making, unless the gentleman is frank 
enough to say that the purpose of the bill is to increase the 
price of wool. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The purpose of the bill is to raise 
revenue for the Treasury of the United States. I believe the 
effect of the bill will be good for the men that raise sheep. I 
have said that several times, and I think the gentleman from 
Ohio ought to understand it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to know 
views are on the tariff—as to the effect 


understand, 


is 


SAL 


as a mat- 


was 


too 
the 


what the gentleman's 
of the tariff 


on the 


price. Now, I will take a parallel case. The present duty on 
iron ore—— 
Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I would rather the gentleman 


would put bis inquiry without putting a parallel case. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to know whether the gentleman 
considers the duty on iron ore affects the price to the consumer? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. It may or it may not. I would 
rather talk about wool. I do not desire to go into the iron 
schedule. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 


If the gentleman does not 
| interrupted—— 


care to be 


| Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Oh, the gentleman may ask me 
any question about the wool matter. The gentleman's ques 
tion is, Will the price of wool be raised—that is, will the 
tariff affect the price of wool? I suppose it does affect thie 


price some; but, in my opinion, under the best light that I n 
get from those who know the most about it, the woolgrower gets 
about 2 cents a pound more than he would get if there were 
no tariff on it. 
| Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman just said that the effect 
of this bill, which decreases the duty 60 per cent, will incre: 
the price over the iniquitous price they are now getting. 
Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I the 
producer will profit by free wool. His idea to-day is that lhe 
can not raise sheep unless protected by law. Men do not desire 
to go into a business of that kind ordinarily; they do not 
know when the law might be changed and the business would 
| fail. The president pro tempore of the Senate of Texas, ) 
claims to be a Democrat, and who is candid enough to admit 
that he is a protectionist, is a woolgrower. and one of the largest 


believe eventually 


in the State, and has been in the business over 20 years, at 
tending to it himself. While here, during this session, he said 
that wool could be raised as cheaply in Texas, or cheayer, 


| than anywhere else in the world if it was not for the scab and 
| the wolves. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Now, let me ask the gentleman thi: 
question, in order to bring out clearly what his views are. | 
will ask the gentleman if the object of himself and his col 
leagues on the Ways and Means Committee in bringing in th 

| bill reducing the duty on wool is for the purpose of increasing 
| the price of wool? 

| Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
| is for revenue. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am speaking of the reduction. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have answered 
the question several times. How many times does the gentle 
man want it answered? I have answered the question several 
times, that that was not our purpose. Is that an answer or not? 


No; it is not for that purpose, It 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. No; it is not. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Then does the gentleman want me 
to say that such is our purpose? I will not make that answer. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I suggest that the gentleman 
from Texas allow the gentleman from Ohio to ask the question 
and answer it also. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey whether he thinks this bill will increase the price of raw 
wool? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Ob, Mr. Chairman, I want to treat 
my colleague fairly, but—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, if the gentleman does not desire to 
be interrupted I shall not do it. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I want to treat the gentleman 
with every courtesy, but I submit he is asking a question of 
whether this tariff was fixed on wool for the purpose of rais- 
ing the price. I say “no,” I think that is an answer to the 
question. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The reduction of the duty has reduced 
the revenue, has it not? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. It will reduce it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It has, according to the gentleman’s 
statement, reduced it about ten million. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. No; about eight; it would do it 
if this bill becomes a law—that is, reduce the revenue on raw 
wool. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Let me ask the gentleman why, if this 
bill is in the interest of the consumer, you reduce the revenue, 
unless it is to depreciate the price of wool? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Wool being free, American wool 
would not sell for as much in the home market, perhaps, under 
normal conditions, as it would under tariff duty. The situa- 
tion, however, is such, and the conditions have been and are 
such, that the producer does not get more than about 2 cents 
a pound on his raw wool by reason of the tariff and it does 
not pay nearly so much as the gentleman thinks it does. 

The statement of this gentleman from Texas who, I believe, 
is the president of the Woolgrowers’ Association in that State, 
is that they could raise wool in Texas at as small a cost as 
anywhere else in the world, except for the wolves and the 
scab. He further informed us that the State of Texas had 
already appropriated money to kill out the wolves, which will 
be exterminated in a very few years; not to exceed five years. 
He also said that the scab could be eradicated by dipping; 
that the trouble had been that men would neglect to dip; that 
he had succeeded in getting a law passed that required dipping 
for scab, and if the sheep owner did not do it, it would be done 
at his expense by the State. Not only that, but, he said, by 
dipping the sheep, and by having wire fences to protect them- 
from the wolves, the wool could be produced as cheaply there 
now aS anywhere else in the world, and he said he was for 
protection for the next five years. That was his statement. 

The committee decided that for revenue it was necessary to 
put 20 per cent ad valorem on raw wool. Other bills that we 
had passed would reduce the tariff receipts. The Treasury had 
been depleted, and was being depleted, under Republican ex- 
travagance. This bill was framed, and when we are taunted 
with having rejected the old Democratic policy of free raw 
wool it seems to me that the gentlemen who inveigh against mis- 
representation should stop and consider. Take this bill and the 
resolution passed by the caucus together. What do they mean? 
They mean that the Democratic Party, which has stood for free 
raw wool for more than 50 years and never did as a policy 
stand for a tax on raw wool, presented this bill as an emergency 
measure, for the purpose of revenue and not as a rejection of 
Democratic principles nor a change of the established policy of 
the party. 

In order that the country might fully understand the position 
of the party as to taxing raw wool, the Democratic caucus of 
this House, on June i, at the time this bill was approved, 
passed, by a practically unanimous vote, this resolution : 

Resolved, That the bill revising Schedule K, as presented to this 


caucus by the majo majority members of the Ways and Means Committee is 
not to be construed as an abandonment of any Democratic but 
in view of the pape a fonens for a A ge uction 


of the tariff and of the leted and le condition of the Public 
resul ae tariff 


t of Republican extravagance—a of 20 per cent 


Treasury—a 
ad valorem on raw wool is now proposed as a revenue necessity. 

Now, my friends, is it a Democratic doctrine? The wiles of 
the sophist and the craftiness of deceit could not obscure the 
clearness of that declaration. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOP. It was in keeping with that plank of the 
national platform of 1908 which provided that in the reduction 
of the tariff it should be made gradually until it reached a 
revenue basis solely. 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly; the resolution stated 
that. Every Democratic platform since 1856 declared for fre 
wool. In my individual opinion, a gradual reduction on raw 
wool is not necessary. Were it not for revenue necessities, wo: 
could and would go u * the free list. The tax on manufac 
tures, however, shoul =~ radually reduced. oolen mil! 
have been builded on an artificial basis by reason of tariff pro. 
tection ; woolgrowing has not. Free wool would permit a greate 
reduction and a quicker riddance from discriminating rates . 
woolen manufactures. It would be cheaper to the consumer ani 
better for the business. 

R.. GARNER. Will my colleague yield for a question right 
there? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Why would not my colleague be willing 
allow the same duty on raw wool that he does on the finishe 
article—the same rate of duty? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I might and I might not. [| 
depends on circumstances. I am not one of those who beli: 
that raw material must be taxed because the finished produ 
is taxed, nor am I one who subscribes to the doctrine that as 
matter of principle we should have free raw material 

Mr. GARNER. What is the objection, then, to levying t! 
same rate—— 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I will state my position. 

Mr. GARNER. To levying the same rate on the raw mat 
rial that you levy on the manufactured article? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas, That depends upon the situati 
éntirely. 

Mr. GARNER. Let us take it in reference to wool. What is 
the objection to levying the same rate on raw wool that you levy 
on the manufactured article? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. One reason is that in the wisdom 
of the caucus they did not decide to do it. 

I think free wool would have been better, but the wisdom o 
the caucus, the wisdom of the party, dictated that, instea 
there should be levied a tariff of 20 per cent ad valorem. While 
I admit it is reasonable, from the standpoint of getting revenuc, 
to put it at 20 per cent, and cloth at 40 per cent, yet I do no! 
believe it was a necessity. The caucus thought so; I agreed to it. 

Mr. GARNER. Now, Mr. Chairman, just one other question. 
Would my colleague be willing, then, to levy a 25 per cent duty 
on raw wool and 25 per cent duty on the manufactured article, 
which would raise the same amount of duty raised under th 
present rate in this bill? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I would rather reduce the tariff 
on the manufactured article, giving free raw wool, because I 
know that when we place the lowest revenue rate on the finished 
article it will cost the consumer much less than a tax on both, 
and so I prefer to put the tax in this schedule on the manufac- 
tured product. 

Mr. GARNER. Twenty-five per cent ad valorem would be the 
height that the manufacturer of this country could sell his ar- 
ticle under a revenue duty. If we levy 25 per cent on the raw 
material and 25 per cent on the manufactured article would it 
cost the consumer one dime more? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. It would not cost the consumer 
any more if the price of the manufactured article remained the 
same, but it would cost the consumer less if, instead of taxing 
raw wool, you lowered the tariff on manufactures to 20 per 
cent. If the manufacturer can stand 25 per cent tax on raw 
wool, we can, with free wool, greatly reduce both the tariff rate 
and the cost to the consumer. Thus imports would increase, 
holding prices to a reasonable figure, bringing in revenue, and 
opening the markets of the world to our people. If you put the 
tax on raw wool at 20 per cent, or any other rate, you would 
necessarily have to raise the tax on manufactures. I do not 
desire to go into that further. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to understand it. The gentleman says 
it is necessary. Why is it necessary? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Everyone admits that, and if you 
calculate you will find it necessary. I believe that taxed raw 
wool is bad for the manufacturer—I mean the legitimate manu- 
facturer who is not trying to rob anybody—and it is bad for 
the woolgrower. I believe with free raw wool and a low reve- 
mue tariff on woolen goods if our manufacturers, instead of 
giving us shoddy goods, instead of givmg us poor quality, in- 
stead of manufacturing under high protection and combinins 
for the purpose of exploiting the American market, would «© 
deavor to compete in the great markets of the world as well : 
at home, they would be the greatest woolen manufacturers in a! 
the world. 

Under natural conditions every farm would have some shee) 
for mutton and for wool and as scavengers. It is estimated 4 
sheep is worth about $2 per annum for increasing the fertility 
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of the farm. All of these items would count, and if our woolen 
manufacturers would take the proper position in the markets of 
the world it would be better for this country and better for the 
wool producers, although I do not believe sheep would be pro- 
duced for wool alone. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it not a fact, now, if our American manufac- 
turer for foreign consumption is permitted to use foreign raw 
material free of duty? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Nearly so. 

Mr. GARNER. Ninety-nine per cent. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, why is it that we think so much more of 
the foreigner than we do of our home people, and why do we 
not give the American manufacturer free raw material when 
he manufactures for home demands? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I think that is simply a situation 
which—— 

Mr. SIMS. Therefore the manufacturer does not pay the tax 
on goods now manufactured for foreigners? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. He pays the tariff, manufactures 
the wool for exportation, and then collects back 99 per cent of 
the tax. This is called his drawback. Of course, he would be out 
some time and trouble and interest, and so forth. That would 
amount to very little; but even that little considerably impedes 
him in getting into the foreign markets. The condition is this: 
The manufacturer is willing to combine with the wool pro- 
ducer—who ought to be ashamed of himself to be in such 
unholy combination—and the American consumer is compelled 
to pay exorbitant prices or do without woolen goods. Our 
manufacturers export very little and buy American-grown wool 
at their own price. We consume in round numbers about 
$420,000,000 worth of woolen goods in this country, $20,000,000 
of which are imported. Five per cent are imported; and the 
woolen manufacturer is content to rob the people of his own 
country rather than compete here and in the markets of the 
world for his fair, just, and honest position among business 
men. 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. WEEKS. I was going to say, apropos of the question 
asked by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Srus], that I pre- 
sume the gentleman from Texas knew that we did not export 
more than one-half of 1 per cent of the output of woolen and 
worsted manufactures in this country. It is so little it is abso- 
iutely negligible, and so I do not see any point in discussing 
that question. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I thank the gentleman for his 
statement. I thought I had practically said that. They do 
not try to get into the markets of the world. They are content 
to stay here in this country and rob these people. Take a suit 
of clothes that is worth $8, say, in England, and we put a tariff 
of 50 per cent ad valorem on it. 

The home man does not charge the $12 if the English mer- 





can sell that at $10 and run the English manufacturer out, 
because the English manufacturer must pay the 50 per cent. 
He can sell at $8 in an open market. He must pay $4 to come 
into the market, making the suits cost $12. Hence he must 
sell the suit at $12, and then he is cutting just as close in com- 
petition as he was before in selling it at $8. He is soon run out 
of the market, and then the American manufacturer will charge 
the $12, and perhaps $13, or $14, or $15 in some places, but 
— perhaps, he would not go over the amount of the 
ariff, 

Mr. AMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Let me finish this illustration, and 
then I will. But he charges the $12. Now, suppose he had half 
the market before there was any tariff. If the English mer- 
chant kept the same trade he would pay $4 on the same suit, 
and that would go into the Treasury; so that if he maintained 
his trade, the American people would get into the Treasury 50 
per cent ad valorem on half of the such woolen suits—those 
imported—and would be paying 50 per cent ad valorem also on 
those manufactured here, which would go into the pockets of 
the American manufacturers. But it does not work that way. 

The foreigner is driven out of the market, and we pay $12 
for the suit of clothes. But that is not all. Not a dollar of it 
g0es into the Treasury. But that is not the worst of it. Having 
no competition from abroad, they simply combine. You say, 
But they have combined; and 
no power yet found that can keep them from it. 
no Republican administration has ever kept them 
from on the Democratic side.] 

Now, then, t is the result? They decrease the quality of 
goods, and soon instead of two suits at $8 apiece, costing 

man would have to buy three sults at $12 apiece, 
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which would cost him $36. And yet the. two good 
last as long as the three inferior ones, and would 
much better; because a good suit looks very well as | 
lasts, whereas a poor suit does not even look well whe 
new. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentler 
tion showing that where the tariff 
keep out the Englishman from our market on clotl 
what is the rate of tariff in this bill on clothing? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Forty-five per cent. 

Mr. MANN. Does the genileman draw a very broac 
tion between the 50 per cent of his illustration and 
cent under this bill? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
bill had a duty of 50 per cent. 
calculation. 

Mr. MANN. The gentieman’s illustration was based on a 
tariff of 50 per cent? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 


ian to give 


wae ow per cent it W i 


I did not say the Pa 


I only gave that figure 


for easy 


That was as an illustration. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. I say the gentleman’s illustration was 
based on 50 per cent? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman, by illustration, attempted to 
demonstrate—very likely correctly—that that ould keep out 
the foreigner from our market 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I think it would, very largely. 

Mr. MANN. Would the 45 per cent? 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. With taxed wool it will be very 
much less objectionable. It will not keep it out nearly as 
much as the 93 per cent under the Payne-Aldrich bill. The gen- 
tleman must remember, Mr. Chairman, there are a great ! 
things in this schedule—wool and cloth and suits of clot! 
and various articles—that are manufactured abroad that hav 


e 


| practically no competition here, because the manufacturers here 

do not produce a similar article, and, therefore, we get some 
importations into the country. 

That is the way we get about 5 per cent of the woolen goods 


that are consumed here. But if the manufacturers of this coun- 
try produced every class and kind of goods that the foreigner 
tries to bring in they could keep him out entirely. They do not 
try to keep him out on everything. They let him make some 
fancy or special goods and bring them in, thereby raising s 
revenue. The duty is so high that an importation of $20,000,000 


ne 


worth of those goods brings in about $20,000,000 of revenue: or, 
to be more accurate, $23,000,000 of imports brought in last year 


$20,000,000 of revenue. The foreigner can not compete. [m- 


ported goods are of kinds not manufactured here, or such as 
the taste of the buyer prefers to the home manufacture. It is 
only in that way that we get any revenue out of it at all, and 
if, as I said, there were no woolen products imported except 
those that the American manufacturer commonly produces, he 


could, if he desired, keep every dollar’s worth from coming into 
this country. 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Ce rtainly. 

Mr. WEEKS. I understood the gentleman to say that when 
these manufacturers get together, in some mysterious way t , 
depreciate the value of their product. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I did not say that. I said that, 
competition being cut off, they have the market and fix the 
price on the consumer; that they can levy on him all that the 
consumer will pay for the and when they have no com- 
petition they can reduce the quality. 

Mr. WEEKS. Has that been the case? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I think there has been a 
deal of complaint about it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Does not the gentleman know that we u 
nearly 50 per cent more wool per capita in our clothing than 
any nation in the world? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 


goods, 


great 


Iam not aware of that fact. 


Mr. WEEKS. That is a fact; and the amount of cotton used 
in our clothing has diminished 50 per cent in the last 10 y. . 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. If the gentleman will hear wm I 
did not say that we do not have woolen manufactures th: 
fit to wear, but I do say that the quality in our woolen manu- 
factures is not what it would be if there was competition which 
made it necessary. 

Mr. WEEKS. You will admit that there is free c ompetition 


in Great Britain. 
Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Yes; and they make better goo 
there than our manufacturers make, too. 
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Mr. WEEKS. But we use nearly 50 per cent more wool per 
capita in our clothing in this country than they do in Great 
Britain, and we do not use half as much cotton in our clothing 
as we did 10 years ago. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I do not desire to prolong this 
unduly. Does the gentleman mean that we use more wool per 
capita—— 

Mr. WEEKS. In other words, the American people consume 
more woolen clothing. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly; and it is a rich market 
that the woolen manufacturer has been exploiting for nearly 
50 years, and it is a shame on our civilization. It is a shame 
on the honor of this Government. It is a blot on the Republican 
Party; and if the party was not already so black, it would 
a up all over the world. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. | 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not wish to take the gentleman’s time; 
but I understood the impression was given that when these 
woolen manufacturers got together they depreciated the value 
of their product. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I did not say that. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wanted to indicate to the gentleman that 
the value of the product is constantly increasing in this coun- 
try, and has been for 20 years. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The ouput is greater. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am talking about the per capita. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I am talking about the quality of | 


the goods. 
Mr. WEEKS, I am, too. 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. If the people in one country use 
only one suit per capita of woolen goods every year, and the 
people in this country use three suits, they consume more per 
capita; but if those three suits are of inferior quality and not 
as well made as they would be under competition, as a matter 
of fact, our people are imposed upon, on account of the lack of 
quality in the goods. I am not going to take the time to dis- 
cuss it with the gentleman, but I state that it is a matter of 
general notoriety, it is a matter that is stated by many men en- 
gaged in the business, that in this country the woolen manu- 
facturer does not make a proper quality of goods, that the 
quality is inferior because of monopoly and, consequently, the 
lack of competition. 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me add one comment. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Does not the gentleman agree to 
that? 

Mr. WEEKS, I do not. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Then let us drop the subject. 


Mr. WEEKS. If the gentleman will take the census report | 


which was issued the 4th of last April he will find just the con- 
trary to what he states, 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. What report is that? 

Mr. WEEKS. The census report. 

Mr, RANDELL of Texas. Who furnished it? 


Mr. WEEKS. I do not know who furnished it. It was the 


preliminary report of the recent census on wool manufactures. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. If the gentleman will investigate 
he wili find that the administration, the census, and all of them 
take the report that the woolen manufacturers furnish them in 
reference to this schedule. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
That is where the trouble comes when trying to get informa- 
tion, trying to find out how these things are. The majority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee were confronted 
with the same trouble; the information we got from the Govy- 
ernment, that ought to be correct, simply comes from the inter- 
ested woolen manufacturers. 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, if the gentleman wants to fall back and 
leave it that way, I am willing. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Does the gentleman deny it? 

Mr. WEEKS. Absolutely, as far as I know. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Has the gentleman any knowledge 
on the subject? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have no knowledge; but I assume that the 
Government employees do their duty. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Then, I hope the gentleman will 
not take up my time in talking about something about which 
he has no information. I say that is my understanding, that 
these figures and reports are furnished by the woolen manu- 
facturers, and they are taken by the department, and that has 
been the case for some years. I do not care to discuss that any 
further. If the gentleman does not believe it, he may remain 
a doubting Thomas all his life, but if he will investigate he 
will find that it is true. The statistics published by the de- 
partment are made up by the Woolen Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 
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Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman from Texas will pardon me, if 
the gentleman making the cloth only makes 10 cents now witli 
the tariff at the present rate, he will go out of business if this 
bill passes. 

Mr. AMES. That is so. The only way to reduce the price 
of cloth and cheapen wool is to cut down labor. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. That is what they always do. 
Mr. Chairman, that is the way the manufacturer that wants 
to be upheld by the Government, that does not understand that 
men engaged in the manufacturing business ought to be men 
for all that, that they ought to stand and uphold their business 
by their own energy and industry, the manufacturers that pro- 
pose to be hothoused by law always, as soon as circumstances 
begin to pinch a little financially, want to strike at the laborer 
every time instead of going to their accounts, inspecting their 
business methods, and seeing where the leak is. 

Mr. AMES. On the contrary, we do not want to reduce the 
wages of the working people, and that is why we are opposed 
to this bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have never yet 
been able to find anyone that would say where the laborer ever 
got an increase by reason of a tax being placed on a commodity. 
If we were to let the woolen schedule stand like it is, how much 
protection would the laborer get? Why, the protection, as they 
call it, amounts to more than the cost of production in England. 
| That is the fact about it. 

Mr. AMES. Will the gentleman permit another interruption? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. AMES. I would like to inform the gentleman that with- 
out any pressure from the outside in the mills at home they 
have increased the wages 374 per cent in the last 17 years. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I do not know how low they were 
to start with, but I hope justice may be done. But it do 
seem to me that when they talk about protection for the purpose: 
of helping labor they ought to show the country how much of 
the protection labor gets. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 
The whole cost of production in Engiand is not equal to the 
amount of protection you have in many of the items in this par- 
ticular schedule. 

Mr. Chairman, what excuse is there that the poor man shou! 
have to give for a blanket not only the value of the blanket }i! 
| 180 per cent additional? Where is the justification? The tariff 
| on blankets brings in no revenue because it is prohibitive. There 
are practically no importations. And yet the poor people, tle 
| old shivering people, the young, tender, and delicate infants, :!! 


must be a prey to the rapacity of the man who contends tliat 


| Schedule K in the Payne bill ought to remain the law and that 
this bill ought not to pass in the interest of the country. 

_. Mr. Chairman, frequent interruptions have drawn me far 
away from the intended course of my remarks. In this 

| nection, however, I will here present opinions from high au'! 

| ity as to the effects on public health by reason of the crue 

| exorbitant prices charged for woolen goods under Republican 
tariffs, 


Dr. W. Shropshire, a physician and surgeon of Yoakum, Tex.. 
situated in the wool-growing section, where he has practiced for 


20 years, answering my inquiry, wrote, under date of June 1511 
instant: 


Without doubt the high prices of woolens has very materially cur 
tailed the use of flannels and Ragien gee, especially by the poor, a: 
in so doing, very materially affect the health o that class d 
mentally. I can not say just how much, but that, with poor foo, 
makes the death rate of the young of that class double that of the yo 
of the middle class. 

The class which suffers most for want of woolen goods is, of cours’. 
the poor, and it is the very young babies, from birth to 4 or 5 years 
of age. that suffer greatest, ause of the fact that nature has : 
had time to immune them to the extreme cold or sudden changes t!::t 
take place as they go from near-fire to ont-door atmosphere. An) 
amount of cotton or linen clothes can not serve their purpose, because 
those materials are conductors of heat while wool is a nonconductor 

The difference of health and mortality that would come of ch: 
woolen goods would be very material. 


I will read you a letter from Dr. Fly, of the firm of Fly, 
Lumpkin & Thomas, physicians and surgeons, of Amarillo, Tex., 
of date June 10, 1911. He says: 


I am a graduate of the Kentucky School of Medicine, Louisville, Ky, 
= Saas practiced medicine for 17 years—5 in Fort Worth and 12 in 

marillo. 

I am of the opinion that the higher price of woolen and flannel cools 
has curtailed the use of same, and, no doubt, the health and lives o! 
many people have been affected to a greater or lesser degree because 0! 
their inability to afford these materials. 

The class of people mostly affected are the poor, in the very youns 
and very old, for it is a fact that this class of individuals are mor: 
su tible to atmospheric changes, and it Is my opinion that if woolen 
and flannel goods could be materially reduced in price many more 1 
ple would be able to use them as wearing apparel, and the class of peop!: 
most benefited would be the debilitated, or, in other words, those siffe 
ing from any form of chronic d ses, by which their resisting forces 
and vitality are lowered. : 

. Yours, for suffering humanity, D. R. Fty. 





i 
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These men stand high in their profession and are prominent | much better bill than 98 per cent on th 


in the State. 


Is it not an appalling statement that among the young of the 


poor class the death rate should be double that of the young of 
the middie class? These letters show that sickness and death 
are the natural results of the wickedness engrafted into our 
revenue system by the Payne bill. No wonder that side is 
ashamed of it. What wonder you try to maintain it. Are your 
eyes Closed to the pallor of dying infancy, and are your ears 
deaf to the groans of dispairing grief? The decreased use of 
woolens for the young, taken in connection with poor food, pro- 
duces an increase of 100 per cent in the death rate over that of 
the middle class. That is appalling. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Under our present condition, is it not most 
probably the fact that while our total per capita consumption 
of wool may be no less than it was years ago, yet that that per 
capita consumption is largely by the wealthy, and that the poor 
are getting less and less of the woolen goods? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. There is no doubt of that. It goes 
to the wealthy and the middle classes, to those who are able to 
buy the comforts of life, no matter what they may cost. There 
are a great many people in this country able to buy the com- 
forts of life, and they will buy them so as to make themselves 
and their family comfortable, even though the price may be 
outrageously high, even though they have to stint in other mat- 
ters. But when it comes to the poor, it strikes hard, and it 
strikes on the death rate—doubles it—that and poor food. But 
they do not all die. The death rate is doubled; but of those 
who escape death how many thousands and tens of thousands 
are deomed to the life of the invalid; how many to rheuma- 


tism, consumption, and other chronic and fatal diseases, which | that the father of the family generally buys 1 


are fruitful sources of degeneration, misery, and death? Think 
of it, every poor child in the land is subjected to the condition 
that has the effect of doubling the death rate! 

Whether the child lives or dies, it is subject to that condition 
which is constant all over this country. It is not only in Texas, 
it is not merely in the South, but more intensified in the moun- 
tainous country ef the West, throughout the great North; and 
all of your workmen and farmers, the people that you talk 
about so constantly and profess to love so much, are subjected 
(o this outrage, and yet, with Schedule K staring you in the 
face, with testimony like this, to be obtained anywhere in the 
country, you are willing to have that condition stand and to 
let the death rate goon. Talk to me about “the shame and the 
glory!” You have the shame and there is no glory to it. You 
have the money. You have profited enough. It does look as 
though the manufacturer of woolens to-day ought to stay his 
hand, that he should listen to the cry of the poor and be willing 
to bring this schedule down to a basis where the poor man can 
at least buy at a fair and just rate those things that are neces- 
sary to the life and comfort of his family. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, sympathizing as I do with the 
desire to save the children, does the gentleman think it fair 
to impose a duty of 45 per cent on cloth for children’s clothing 
and only 40 per cent on cloth for men’s clothing? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question. Is he in favor of this bill that 


imposes an average of 40 per cent on woolens as against the | 


Payne-Aldrich bill, which imposes more than twice that rate? 
Mr. MANN. 


I would be in favor of a protected measure, | 


but as a revenue measure I would not be in favor of putting a | 


higher tariff on children’s clothing than on men’s clothing. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is the gentleman in favor of this 
bill, or against the other? 

Mr. MANN. I am not in favor of this bill. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Very well; the gentleman is not 
in fayor of this bill, hence he is not in favor of a reduction 
at all. The Payne-Aldrich bill has 55 per cent ad valorem 
and 43 per cent added, making 98 per cent, as against 45 per 
cent in this bill. 


Mr. MANN. The question is whether we are doing right in 


this bill. Admitting that we were not doing right in the | 


Payne-Aldrich bill, are we doing right in this bill? If you 


want to preserve the lives of the children, does the gentleman 
think we ought to put a higher tariff on children’s clothing 
than on men’s clothing? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. 
man admits the Payne-Aldrich bill to be wrong, he should get 
rene and yote for this bill to correct the evil of the present 
ow. Forty-five per cent with 20 per cent on raw wool is a 


Chairman, since the gentle 


| 
| 


ished rodu and 
practically 44 per cent on the raw wool 
Mr. GARNER. Will my colleague permit right tl Is 
not it less onerous on the children who have to pay 45 | cent 
duty than it is on the children under the present lay ‘ 
they have to pay 103 per cent duty? 
Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Why, certainly; that is \ I 


stated; the average is about 9S per cent. As a matter ol : 
the consumer, the parent, has to pay for it, whether the « 
ing is for his family or for himself. 


I now yie 1 ft 
tleman from ITlinois. 

Mr. MANN. We are making up or have made up, eit! 
you take it, a bill now. Does the gentleman himself 
the Democratic caucus action, believe that it is wise to } \ 
higher tax on cloth for children’s clothes than it is « i 
for men’s clothes? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, it is. unne ry 
for me to express myself on the proposition, but to be « lid 
with the gentleman, and as he has expressed a curi o 
know, I will say that personally I should prefer 1 I { do 
not think it lies in the mouth of any Repub! 1 who sti r 


the Payne-Aldrich bill, or Schedule K in it, 
going to vote for this bill, to criticize that item. [Applat 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I wat 
the gentleman to the fact that the tax on ck 
articles, wearing apparel, 45 per cent ad val 
includes men’s clothes, so there is no 
gentieman attempts to make apy 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow a suggestion? I just 
want to suggest that the distinct! md 
Illinois seems to me. to be utterly without point, 


1s 


for the women and for the children, and I do not see wl 
would make any difference to hi vhether he pays 40 per cent 
on one and 45 on the other or 45 on » and 40 per cent on the 
other. He buys the goods. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. That is an apt suggestion. In 
this bill 40 per cent is taken a ay e, That is the 1 
on woolen cloth. Clothing is rated 45 per cent. I do not 
understand how the gentleman can criticize this bill 
being too high when he will not vote for it because it is to 
low. It is a tweedledum and twee: é hat I ca 10t under- 
stand. [Applause on the Democi Mr. Chair1 : 
will endeaver to enlighten the ceuntle! further as why I 
am for the bill. I believe it is only 1 gq ion « short t 
when the | will intrust the De ic Part 

i Government. 


™ 
J 
- ? 
pore! 
fortunate 


in the 
If the 
having no protectionists nor 
its ranks, thus free to carry out 1 I 
subtile influence of those who would f1 rate i 
Democratic Party will be able to make a tariff bi 
the revenue necessary to come from this source, and it 
be necessary to tax raw wool. It may not be necessary ft 
woolen goods. This idea that the industries of 1! 
must live by taking from the masses of the people by 
they do not get by contract—to force, in other words, 
sumers of this country to pay tribute to the business n 
a fetich that can not last ameng i 
country. The feeling aroused by st 
gust and impels honest men to seek for a he 
just administration. Honesty is one of the prime \ 
Equal rights to all men is the foundation principle of t 
public. Special privileges to none is the corollary 
proposition. It can not be misunderstood. 
“equal rights to all and special privileges to 


. , ' 1 t 
party is ¥ ' { be 
i ity . 


eno i to 
4 } 
4 


rust my yed 


variance with the very method and purpose and object 
Payne tariff law and the purpose of t ’ » frat 1 it 
Protectionism has been built up by the Republican P: 


a sectional as well as a class issue. Proté 

itself. It is ruinous as a class measure, and as a sect 
it has absolutely failed. Its discrimin: 
favored the North and East as th a 
The average man North and East is in no better conditi 


against the 
ue 
the ordinary man in the Southern and Western Stat 
we in the South and West have benefited nothing fh 
tection. 

Not only that, those who have to live by their labor 
tected industries are not so well off as the laboring man ) 
is engaged in a business where ther: » pr ( Not ly 
that, but in the protected communities you will find a d r- 
able conditicn among the poor who depend on wages, a condl- 
tion more deplorable than can be found in 1 ‘ th and 
where protection is practically unknown. 


~ 
‘ 

= 
— 
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is a failure. It is a curse even to the protected barons them- 
selves. They have degenerated morally and physically, and 
their families are inferior to those in moderate circumstances. 
Their ill-gotten money has not done them half the good that 
would have resulted to them had their intelligence and energy 
been employed in honest and straightforward business. Cu- 
pidity is degenerating—honest methods build up character as 
well as fortune. You say, “ We want to keep our money at 
home.” The beneficiaries of this very system, it is estimated, 
send abroad every year $300,000,000 to purchase titles and 
pleasures. Three hundred million dollars per annum amounts 
to $3,000,000,000 in 10 years. 
of graded macadamized road, at a cost of $5,000 per mile, an 
average of more than 12,000 miles for each State and Territory, 
giving employment to labor and keeping the money at home. 
The extravagance of the protective system is appalling. It is 
enervating as well. Men do not use the same industry, they 
do not use the same amount of intelligence to hold up the busi- 
ness. They understand it is secured by law and combination. 
Without a combination, why, of course it would be more trouble. 
They understand that, and they say, “ How foolish it is for us 
to fight one another. Why not join together and uphold one 
another?” ‘Thus protectionism and monopoly create and up- 
hold a predatory class which control and sap the industries of 
the country and absorb its natural resources. Such conditions 
produce socialism. But the brazen impudence of this ilk is as- 
tounding. They propose to legalize these monopolistic combina- 


tions that even in the olden time would have been classed as | 
crimes, and that in the present day are crimes under the statute | 


laws of this country. Yet so powerful have these barons be- 
come that they smile at the law and defy the administration. 
They acquire all possible influence with the party in power. 
They find always some means of ingratiating themselves into 
every party. They care nothing for any particular party, it is 
for power that they look. 

And they desire, by all means, to get as many into their em- 
ployment, as many under obligation to them, as possible. By 


fair means and foul, by hook and by crook, by employing here | 


This would build 600,000 miles | 





before election or after. [Applause on the Democratic side 
Has the gentleman any doubt about that matter? 

Mr. JACKSON. I would like to ask the gentlemen on t)i 
other side if they will again, when opportunity offers, line | 
solidly against the amendment they once voted for and adopt 
here, to make public campaign contributions in primary e!| 
tions? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
man is driving at. 

Mr. JACKSON. 
will understand. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I will yield to the gentleman. I \) 
not think he can base his proofs on—— 

Mr. JACKSON. Did not the gentlemen on that side of { 
House line up against an amendment offered on this side of | 
House that would make public contributions in primary « 
tions for Members of Congress? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield | 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I will yield to the gentleman fr 
Missouri to answer that. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman has referred 
the amendment proposed by himself to the publicity bill, | 
suppose? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Does the gentleman believe 
that amendment had any merit in it at all? 

Mr. JACKSON. I certainly do, and I did when it was offered, 
Otherwise I would not have introduced it. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Does the gentleman know |! 
under his amendment any man seeking to be a candidate | 
Congress could have made his affidavit under the requ 


I do not know what the gent! 
I am talking about a material matter. 
If the gentleman will wait until I finish }. 


| ments as proposed in his amendment before one single dv 
| had been expended? 


Mr. JACKSON. I do not desire to undertake at this moment 
to discuss the whole question with the gentleman from Missour 
but——- 


= there, giving favors and fees, they secure a powerful sup- | 
port. 

Men in public life, who never made a dollar above their ex- 
penses until they got to Congress, have grown rich. Not only 
one or two, but numbers of them are in the employment of these 
interests and roll in wealth. 

And the Republican Party has for years—pardon this digres- | 
sion—lined up solidly against my antigraft bill that I have 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Oh, I do not care about that dis. 
cussion going into my remarks. I am talking here, Mr. Chiir 
man, about another question. If the gentleman from Kansiis is 
opposed to my bill, he can remain so. That would be consisten 
with the action of his side of the House. If the gentleman 
for my bill, I shall be very glad to have him help me put it 
through when it comes up. 

Mr. JACKSON. And I will say to the gentleman that I s 
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been trying to pass for a long while, the Democrats voting for 
it and the Republicans against it. The gist of the bill is this: 
That Senators and Representatives shall not during their term 
of service receive gifts, employment, fees, and compensation 
from public-service corporations and others directly interested 
in legislation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] You stand 
against that reform. It is only an antibribery law up to date. 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas, Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. Is that a part of the program that has been 
adopted by the Democratic caucus? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. It has not been presented to the 
House, but will be when we take up general legislation. I have 
introduced the bill, and I hope the gentleman may have had a 
change of heart, and that he will support it. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have never had a chance to vote on it. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The gentleman may not have been 
in the House, but his party has lined up on it, notably in Janu- 
ary, 1908, the Democrats on the one side and the Republicans on 
the other. 

Now that. bill is simply an antibribery bill. What is the use 
in having an antibribery law prohibiting direct bribery if they 
are permitted to give favors, franks, and other things of value, 
and, without violating law, can employ Members of Congress, 
paying them many times more than their salaries? Some of 
them get rich—acquire thousands and hundreds of thousands 
and millions—and nobody knows where they get it. If by 
accident it is found out upon some investigation it is brushed 
aside with the statement that no law has been violated. 

Mr. JACKSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. JACKSON. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
any worse for a Member of Congress to accept gifts or bribes, 
if you please, after the election than before the election, while 
he is a candidate? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I do not propose to discriminate 
between such rascality at any time. He is just a scoundrel 
of the deepest dye if he.accepts a bribe at any time, either 


be glad to have the gentleman help me put through my am: 
ment providing for publicity of contributions made in primar 
elections, where, as everyone knows, the actual contest arises 
in the choice of Democratic Representatives from the Sout. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. If the gentleman will allow mo. | 
will agree that I will be in favor of any bill that has any pri) 
purpose in the way of reasonable regulations. But I know very 
well that the amendment which the gentleman offered is « 
that I would not support, because I believe it is one that 's 
fundamentally wrong. I hate to take up all this time outsi' 
of the main subject of my argument, but one of my object:'s 
to it is that it would give the Federal Government an 0)) 
tunity to interfere with the local primary elections in my %' 
and I do not propose to do that if I can help it. [Applause 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. JACKSON. Do I understand the gentlemen on that + 
of the House to—— 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I do not propose to take up my 
time in the discussion of the amendment offered by the gen! 
man. I am against it, and I have told the gentleman why. | 
do not want the gentleman to take up my time. I am not at «1! 
out of humor, but I simply mean what I say. I would ra! 
go on. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, returning to my antigraft bill, there is no use in sayiie 
that we have a law against bribery, since, when a party 
found out, he can say, “ This was a gift, this was a fee, i!) 5 
was employment and compensation.” So my bill is an a 
bribery bill up to date, and I tell you now that you will new 
get the influence of the trust magnates removed from this “ 
gress until you make it a felony for ‘them to attempt to em) \y 
one of the servants of the people. That is the only way tv 
it; and, furthermore, to make it a penal offense for any ser) 
of the people to receive such employment or gift after he cos 
here with a commission from the people. [Applause on | 
Democratic side.] ; 

Mr. SLOAN. I am a new Member. Has that occurred | 
quently in the House or in another body? I thought they wi'e 
all honorable men, 
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Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Does the gentleman mean to in- 
quire whether my bill has been up frequently? 

Mr. SLOAN. No; the gentleman referred to a number of 
men, or a great many men, who came here—— 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Oh, I understand the gentleman's 
question. He wants to know whether such gifts and employ- 
ment are frequent, 

Mr. SLOAN. ‘Yes. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I do not know of my own knowl- 
edge just how frequent they are, but I have it from Republican 
authority—— 

Mr. SLOAN. Which usually is the best on earth. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. That that side of the House was 
honeycombed with that sort of employment. 

Mr. SLOAN. Any of it from Texas? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. There is no one on that side from 
Texas. All the Members of the Texas delegation are on this 
side of the aisle. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SIMS. Let me make a statement for the gentleman’s en- 
couragement. I introduced a bill and sent it to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia to make it unlawful for a Member 
of the House or Senate to own stock in any public-service corpo- 
ration doing business in the District of Columbia, and it could 
not even get backdoor notice. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. That is a good proposition. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to encourage the gentleman about his bill. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas.- Mr. Chairman, I have occupied the 
time of the committee much longer than I intended. Many 
things I intended to discuss must be omitted on account of 
many interruptions and consequent digressions. I want to 
thank the gentlemen who have listened so long and patiently 
and who have given me such courteous hearing—gentlemen on 
both sides of the aisle. If I have not yielded to each as much 
as he desired, I call attention to the lateness of the hour. 

I have not had an opportunity to explain all the changes in 
this bill. Suffice it to say that the bill reduces to the consumer 
very materially the cost of woolen goods. I believe with the 
committee that this bill will raise nearly the revenue that the 
present tariff does, with less than half the tax upon the people. 
I myself do not believe that it will produce $40,000,000 of 
revenue; but those who are competent to judge say that it will. 
I think it will produce probably about $35,000,000 or $36,000,000. 
No man can tell with certainty. 

Mr. WEEKS. Under this bill there will necessarily be more 
wool imported than there has been in the past, will there not? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I do not know, but I think so. It 
is so very late, Mr. Chairman, that I would not like to go into a 
discussion of the details of that. I believe there will be an in- 
creased consumption of wool. I believe the people who can 
scarcely afford to buy these high-priced woolen goods will go 
into the market, at a reasonable price, and that the consump- 
tion of woolen goods will be greater than it has ever been 
known in this country. 

The population of the country is increasing. We have a won- 
derfully wealthy country, and I believe that the consumption 
of wool will be greater and that the imports of the manufac- 
tured article will be greatly increased, and by that means the 
amount of the tariff we shall get will be considerable. It may 
be as much as $40,000,000. The Democrats in the House are, 
step by step, redeeming the party pledges. 

Before I take my seat, Mr. Chairman, I wil! say there is one 
thing I should not overlook. The frequent allusion by gentlemen 
on that side to a gentleman for whom I am not a spokesman or 
mouthpiece, but for whom I have the highest respect, challenges 
liy attention. From time to time I have heard slurring remarks 
come across the aisle in reference to the most distinguished 
Democrat in this country, and it has grated on my nerves. No 
Liitter how we may differ in reference to our political views, 
all men should recognize true manhood and merit wherever 
they see it.. And if there ever was a man in this country who 
Stood out fairly and openly for what he believed, and who ex- 
Pressed clearly the views on each side of every question he 
discussed, and who stated with clearness and fairness the argu- 
nients for and against, that man is W. J. Bryan. [Applause on 
the Demoeratie side.] Yet he is abused and hated. I know 
nothing like it since, in ancient times, Aristides was banished 
from Athens by a popular vote. His ability and probity stood 
Preeminent. He was called “the Just.” But he was banished. 
i protectionists and grafters could have their way, Mr. 
> on hetstan« have to seek some foreign clime. 
Christ! ryan is a devoted Democrat, he is a patriot, he is a 
oni an gentleman, and he stands high in the United States 
alist - all the civilized world. Why any man should speak 

shtingly of him I do not know, and I can not understand 
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why gentlemen on that side should refer to him with unfriendly 
slurs. I suppose that is the price men have to pay for greatness. 
As Byron expressed it: 

He who ascends to mountain tops shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, in the future vicissitudes of this Nati 
in the calm and in the storm, when reason rules or passion 
sways, this same man Bryan will, in all the days to come 
stand as a tower of Democratic strength, an impersonation of 
civic righteousness. 

Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm: 
Though round his breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on his head. 

[Loud and prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I that 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re 
sumed the chair, Mr. Russert, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 1101) 
to reduce the duty on wools and woolen manufactures, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


nr 


move the Com- 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. WarburTON, by unanimous consent, was given leave of 

absence for four weeks, on account of important business. 
RECESS. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
take a recess until 8 o’clock this evening. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. That is simply for debate this evening? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And nothing else. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman intend to make a 
for closing debate on the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would be glad to make a 
it will be agreed to. I intended to move 
Tuesday morning. The session of Monday will be de 
the Discharge Calendar. However, I will make the request 
that when the House adjourns to-day general debate on H. Rh. 
11019 be closed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is fair to the House 
some understanding. I think myself it is fair to say 
will close debate to-night if that is the intention. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, That is the intention. 

Mr. MANN. And to commence reading the bill on 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani 
mous consent that general debate on the bill (IL. R. 11019) to 
reduce the duties on wools and woolen manufactures close 
to-night’s session. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested 
we take the recess until 7.30 o'clock this evening, so as t 
half an hour more for debate. I therefore modify my mot 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama move 
the House take a recess until 7.30 o’clock this evening, the nix 
session to be devoted to debate on the bill. 

The motion was considered and agreed to. 

The SPEAKER designated Mr. Fioyp of Arkansas a: 
pro tempore for the evening session. 

Accordingly, at 5.30 o’clock, the House took a 
7.30 o'clock this evening. 


the House 


request 


request if 


to close debate on 


voted to 


to have 


that we 


Tuesday? 
Immediately after the reading of the 


Wi l 


[After a pause.| ‘I 


rec 


AFTER THE RECESS. 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 

the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Froyp of Arkansas], 
THE WOOL SCHEDULE. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I move that tlie 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House ou 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11019, to revise the wool schedule. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
sideration of the wool-schedule bill, with Mr. Bootier in tl , 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr, Martin]. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, down here in 
Congress the Democrats are being abused by the Republicans 
for selling out to we fellows from the sheep States, and out 
home we fellows from the sheep States are being abused be- 
cause the sell out was not complete, so it seems to be a case 
of “be damned if you do and be damned if you don’t.” Some 
people seem to be particularly hard to satisfy in the making 
up of this schedule, but the more I listen to the lamentations 
arising from the Republican side of the House over the “ gross 
betrayal” of Democratic principles involved in this 20 per 
cent ad valorem duty on wool, the more I am beginning to 
suspect that this duty on wool is not such an awfully bad 
thing after all for we fellows from the sheep States. Indeed, I 
have a suspicion that if it was such a bad thing for us, there 
would not be so much lamentation from that side of the House 
about the betrayal of Democratic principles, but, in that event, 
it would be the principles themselves that would get the lam- 
basting. 

Mr. Chairman, at home I have a little daughter, and she is 
all the daughter that I have got. She constitutes my family. I 
have not seen her since the 224 day of Iast November. This 
last week she attained her eighteenth year, which in Colorado 
makes her not only a woman, but also a man, gives her all of 
the rights that her father ever possessed under the laws of that 
State, and some that he does not. In addition to that, she 
graduated and completed her school studies. In addition to 
that, she had the honor of the leading réle in the commence- 
ment play, and while I never even had the pleasure of hearing 
her recite, “ Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” I passed up all of 
those things and stayed down here in Washington watching and 
participating in these debates—all for the final purpose of dis- 
cussing Schedule K for 30 minutes to a vast quantity of furni- 
ture. [Laughter.] I felt if I were to be out in Colorado while 
the Democrats were down here taking the tariff off wool the 
Republicans would be taking the hide off me. But, as I stated 
in the opening, I perhaps had practically as well be there be- 
cause our friends the enemy seem to have made up their minds 
not to be satisfied with this schedule anyway. Whether it car- 
ries no tariff, whether it carries 20 per cent or 30 per cent or | 
whatever it carries, it is going to be a Democratic wool tariff, 
and that will be sufficient to condemn it im their eyes. 

As far as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, I would be giad 
to have this eup pass from me—the responsibility of putting | 
anything in the Recorp on this subject, under the probability 
that I can not please anybody. I never before appreciated the 
advantage of a seat over here on the Cherokee strip, when I | 
have to make a speech that can not possibly please anybody, 
because, under the cireumstances existing now, there are few 
on this side to resent the flings and arrows FE may direct against 
them, and the other side of the House, where I really belong, 
is too far away for them to return any flings and arrows that 
may be sent in that direction. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact is that when I made my first cam- | 
paign for Congress there was then on in this country the tariff | 
agitation that resulted in the Payne bfll, and when I made my 
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in all cases. I came rather in that state of mind where a man 
might favor.a protective tariff, a revenue tariff, or free trade, as 
the case might be, and while this state of mind might not be 
in accord with the traditional policies of either of the two creat 
political parties, as declared in their sueeessive platforms, it is 
my observation that it has been to some extent in accord with 
the performance of the two great parties and to a still greater 
extent in accord with the individual actions of a very respect- 
able number of the representatives in Congress of these parties, 
THD REPURLICAN TARIFF POLICY. 

In the first place, neither of the parties has consistently aqd- 
hered to its declared tariff policy. In its last declaration upon 
this subject, the Republican Party in its platform of 1908 said: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be. 
tween the eost production at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industries. 

I can find no place in such a declaration for the proposal of 
a Republican President to place upon the free list the products 
of the farm and throw open the markets of this country to the 
only present and prospective competitor of the American farmer, 
I can find no place in a policy of protection thus specifically 
defined—for absclute free trade under the guise of reciprocity. 

I heartily supported and voted for Canadian reciprocity, and 
would be equally glad to support absolute free trade with Can- 
ada. Not because I believe that reciprocity with Canada will 
appreciably reduce the cost of living to the people of this coun- 
try, but because of the closer and better trade relations that 
will be thereby established between them; because there are no 
natural barriers, and, therefore, should be no artificial barriers 
between the two countries. But the Republican Party has been 
steeping the American farmer in the belief that his prosperity 
is almost wholly dependent upon a high protective tariff, and is 
even now filling those of the American farmers who raise sheep 
and produce wool with the false fear that the Democratic Party 
is about to wantonly destroy that industry through a reduction 
of the tariff; and I am unable to see where free wheat has any 


| more place tham free wool in such a doctrine. All these years 


the Republican Party has been giving the farmer a tariff of 25 
cents per bushel upon his wheat. It now tells him that this 
duty was of no benefit. How is he to know that it will not next 
negotiate reciprocity treaties with South America, wherein wool 
will play the part now being played by lumber and its products 
in Canadian reciprocity? All American products, whether of 
the mine or the mill or the farm, are produced under the sime 
economie conditions in every material respect, and a free list 
upon any American produet, by whatever name that free list may 
be called, has no place in the policy of proteetion. 
THE DEMOCRATIC TARIFF POLICY. 

But little less difficulty has been experienced by the Demo- 
cratic Party in its policy of a tariff for revenue only, in which 
a free list has no more logical place than in the policy of pro- 
tection, and which must result in heavier duties upon those 
things taxed for revenue purposes. It is conceded that any duty 
levied upon a competitive product is to that extent protective, 


second campaign for Congress one of the leading issues in that | and there fs no escape from this proposition. About one-third 
campaign was a revision of the Payne bill itself, and yet I never | of the total revenues of the Government ts derived through 


made a speech on the tariff, either in or out of Congress. I 


tariff taxation, and if it is the purpose of the Demoeratic Party, 


did not become a Democrat, Mr. Chairman, because of the tariff | as ft seems, to maintain this source of revenue and the tax 


policy of the Democratic Party. 


necessary to derive this revenue is to be laid principally upon 


I became a Democrat because I believed that party in its| things produced in this country, it follows that the amount of 
makeup, in fts leadership, in its sympathies, and in its prin- | incidental protection will approximate the direct protection 


ciples was nearer than the Republican Party to the great toiling 


and producing masses of this country. [Applause on the Demo- | 
cratic side.] That is why I became a Democrat, and Mr. | 


Chairman, I have never had any cause to regret my action or to 


revise or chunge my opinion. [It ts quite a practice with Demo- | 


crats, and I suppose with Republicans since that party has 


taken on age, to launch out fm campaign speeches and in con- | 


ventions with the assertion that they have always been Demo- 
erats. But I am not able to say that, and if there can be 
credit due a party in augmenting its numbers by accession 
rather than by birth, I think it is worth something to the party 
and something of which it may more properly boast, that here 
and there is a man who was not born a Democrat, but who, 
after obtaining his maturity and such judgment as it may have 
pleased nature to bestow upon him, elected to cast his fortune 
and affiliate with the party because he believed that of the 
two great parties it was closer to the masses of the people from 
whieh he sprang. [Applause on the Democratic side.} 

It is true that I subscribe generally to the tariff theories of 
the Democratic Party, but I came to this body as nearly open- 
minded and nonpartisan upon this subject as could well be, and 


without having in mind any theory of tariff taxation into which | 


all facts must fit or any hard-and-fast rule which must apply 


contemplated by the Republicans. Sueb incidental protection, I 
maintain, ought to be equitably distributed, if not for the avowed 
purpese of pretection, at least for the purpose of equity and to 
prevent ene competitive article from receiving much incidental 
preteetion beeause another receives none. A free list of non- 
competitive articles may be consistent with the theory of pro- 
teetion to Amerieam products, but a free list strikes me «2S 
imeonsistent with any theory of a tariff for revenue, which, fo 
be equitable, must be uniformly distributed over every subject of 
taxation. I do not mean this im any spirit of criticism of ether 
party, but merely as showing what necessarily and inevitably 
happens to a theory when confronted with a condition. 
INDIVIDUAL INCONSISTENCY. 

When you consider the action of individual representatives of 
the two parties, you find no less inconsistency. During the 
passage of the Payne bill, the views of the individual Repre: 
sentative might be more safely forecasted by the products of 
his locality than by his party affiliations. New England protec- 
_tionists were solidly for free hides and Texas tariff reformers 
were as solidly against it. Kansas wanted free lumber and pro- 
tected wheat. Republicans from the prairie States wanted $1 
per thousand on lumber for protection, and Democrats 


from the timber States wanted $2 per thousand for revenue. 
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And so it went. In many cases it was a question as to whose 
ox was gored. In this session of Congress we have witnessed 
that splendid fighting body of independent Republicans go to 
pieces on the rock of reciprocity, disorganized among themselves, 
and fallen from the grace of the agency of publicity which was 
their chief source of support; all because reciprocity proposed 
to give them free wheat, of which they produce much, along 
with free lumber, of which they produce none. 
NEW ENGLAND TARIFF REFORM—-FREE RAW MATERIAL. 


Mr. Chairman, this brings me to the flaw, if such it be, in my 
own armor. I am not a New England tariff reformer. The doc- 
trine of the New England tariff reformer has been made per- 
fectly clear in tariff legislation. It is free trade in raw ma- 
terials and protection upon manufactures. From a tariff stand- 
point, there is no such thing as raw material. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Raw material is a manufacturing, not a 
tariff, term. Used as a tariff term, raw material is an abso- 
solutely misleading misnomer. The moment labor or capital is 
applied to the resources of nature, that moment the yields of 
nature cease to be raw material, so far as the tariff is concerned. 
This proposition is so obvious and elementary to me that dis- 
cussion of it would be wasted upon me. 

I am not now arguing for a revenue tariff or for a tariff for 
protection, but I am simply stating what has become to my 
mind a transparent, obvious fact, and that is from a revenue 
or tariff standpoint there is and can be no such thing as raw 
material, but that the term is solely and only a manufacturing 
term. 

FREE HIDES—IRON ORE—COAL, 

The only result heretofore, if any, of free raw materials in 
tariff legislation has been to increase the margin of protection 
and swell the profits of the manufacturer. Take the case of 
hides. In the Payne bill we placed hides on the free list and 
reduced boots and shoes correspondingly, and hides have gone 
down and boots and shoes have gone up. Nobody can dispute 
this. I will insert here in my remarks the provisions of the 
Dingley law and of the Payne bill upon hides, boots, and shoes 
as these items appeared in the various stages of the bill from its 
introduction to its final passage: 

Hipes oF CarrLe—BooTs and SHOES—DINGLEY LAW. 
HIDES OF CATTLE. 


Sec. 457. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or 
pickled, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Sre. 438. Boots and shoes made of leather, 25 per cent ad valorem; 
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provided that leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other forms | 


suitable for conversion into manufactured articles shall be classified as 
manufactures of leather and pay duty accordingly. 


Tup Payne BILL As INTRODUCED. 
HIDES OF CATTLE—FREPF LIST. 


Sec. 581. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or 
pickled. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Sec. 448. Boots and shoes made of leather, and leather shoe laces, 


finished or unfinished, 15 per cent ad valorem, provided that leather | 


cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other forms suitable for conversion 


into manufactured articles (and Gauffre leather) shall be classified as | 


manufactures of leather and pay duty accordingly. 


This shows that the Payne bill as introduced proposed to re- 
move hides from the dutiable list of 15 per cent ad valorem 
and place them on the free list, and to reduce boots and shoes 
from 25 to 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Tue PAxyNe BILL AS AMPNDED IN THE SENATE. 
HIDES OF CATTLE. 


Sec. 4473. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted 
pickled, 15 per cent ad valorem. : a 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Sec. 448. Boots and shoes made of leather, 20 per cent ad valorem 
provided that leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other forms 
suitable for conversion into manufactured articles (and Gauffre leather) 
shall pay a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem in addition to the duty im- 

this paragraph on leather of the same character as that 


by 
rom which they are cut. 

This shows that the Senate proposed to retain the 15 per 
cent ad valorem duty on hides and reduce boots and shoes from 
25 to 20 per cent ad valorem, with an additional duty of 15 
per cent ad valorem on the forms of leather mentioned in the 
proviso, instead of taxing such forms as “manufactures of 
leather,” 

Tue Payne BILt aS AGREED TO BY THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE. 

HIDES OF CATTLE. 


. 450. Hides of ca raw or uncured, whether dry salted or 
Pickled, shall be admitted of duty: Provided, That tole leather 
made such hides shall pay a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem; that 
“=. bugs, and split leather made from such hides shal! pay a duty of 
a LF ad valorem; that boots and shoes, the upper leather of 

of wholly or in chief value from such hides, shall pay a 
<< per cent ad valorem; that harness, saddles, and saddlery, in 
value af hg we or unfinished, composed wholly or in chief 
ad val from such hides, shall pay a duty of 20 per cent 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Sec. 451. Boots and shoes made of leather, 15 per cs 


nt 
Provided, That leather cut into shoe uppers or var 


ad valorem: 


nps or other forms 
suitable for conversion into manufactured articles (and gauffre leather) 
shall pay a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem in addition to » duty im- 
posed by this paragraph on leather of the same character as that from 
which they are cut. 

THE PAyNns BILL AS FINALLY ENACTED. 
HIDES OF CATTLE—FREE LIST. 
Sec. 581. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry salted 

pickled. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Sec. 448. Boots and shoes made of ieather, 15 per cent ad valorem: 
Provided, That leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other forms 
suitable for conversion into manufactured articles (and gauffre 


aul leather) 
shall be classified as manufactures of leather and pay duty accordingly 

This shows that the Payne bill on hides of cattle, boots, and 
shoes became a law just as originally introduced, placing hides 
on the free list and reducing boots and shoes from 25 to 15 per 
cent ad valorem, and only changing the Dingley law by the inser- 
tion into the proviso of the words “and gauffre leather.” 

The Government lost about $2,000,000 annually in tariff reve- 
nues by removing the 15 per cent ad valorem duty on hides, 
and no consumer of the manufactures of leather has been bene- 
fited one cent. Where did the tariff go? What has become of 
the $2,000,000 of which the Treasury of the United States was 
deprived? In the Payne bill we lowered the duties on coal 
and iron ore and rough lumber. I do not know what losses the 
Treasury sustained by the reductions, but I do know what 
gains the consumer of the finished products made. He gained 
nothing. There is one theory, and only one, upon which the 
doctrine of free raw materials can be justified, and that is that 
the Government shall follow up by some action to see that the 
consumer and not the trust gets the benefit. 

It has been said in a sort of joking way here, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Representatives from Colorado are between the devil 
and the deep blue sea because we have got a lot of sheep in 
our State and have been “steam rollered” into supporting 
this bill; but, Mr. Chairman, the most dangerous issue that can 
come out of this legislation would not be, in my judgment, a 
reduction of the price of raw wool. The most dangerous issue 
would be that wool should depreciate, and the Treasury be de- 
prived of the revenue, which was the case with placing hides 
upon the free list, not by a Democratic but by a Republican 
Congress at the instance of a Republican President; and then, 
as in the case of boots and shoes, for clothing, I will not say 
go up, but to even remain stationary: that, in my judgment, 
would be the most disastrous outcome that could overtake 


this 
legislation. 
THE TARIFF AS AN ISSUP. 
Mr. Chairman, this brings me to a personal view of the 
tariff which I have hesitated in my own mind to state. The 
tariff is the piece de resistance of American politics. It is 


the perennial issue. In the minds of many it is the paramount 
issue, but to my mind it has become the paramount humbug 
So far as affording the relief expected of tariff legislation, it is 
an ignis fatuus, and only serves to distract and divert public 
attention from the really great and vital issues crying for solu 


| tion. It holds the boards and is kicked back and forth whil 
| the great trusts, both protected and unprotected, grow and 
grow. It was an issue when this country was a poverty 


stricken handful of States along the Atlantic seacoast, given 
almost wholly to pastoral pursuits and able to compete with no 
nation anywhere; it is av issue when we have become the 
greatest industrial power in the world, able to compete with 
all nations everywhere, and it is no nearer solution now than 
then. It is a very corpse of an issue, and I favor a substantial 
tariff reduction, in large part upon the ground that the people, 


seeing no substantial relief, will give it burial and turn their 


attention to the great living issues ripening now for solution, 
but unborn when the tariff had become hoary with age. 

Mr. Chairman, this country has recently produced a great 
school of reformers, born out of the industrial evolution of this 
generation, but not one of them has won the attention of the 
country or made any contribution to progress upon the tariff. 
Production of wealth has become a science, but the distribu- 
tion of wealth remains an enigma. The great captains of in 
dustry, through combination and invention, have brought pro 
duction to an almost perfect standard of system, efficiency, and 
economy, but all for their own profit. The father who worke! 
in the mills at Pittsburg 40 years ago got a little plain food 
for his belly, a little plain clothes for his back, a little plain 
shelter over his head, and his employer counted his wealth by 
hundreds of thousands; the son working there to-day gets just 
what the father got, but the employer counts his wealth bh) 
hundreds of millions. And that employer has come before the 
great committee of this Congress and has told this Congress 
that it could take all the tariff off his industry; that he did 
not need it. 


{ 
i 
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Mr. Chairman, I presume I am in as close touch with the 
men in the ranks as any man in this body and that I have spent 
as much time—12 years at hard manual labor—as any other 
Member. When I was in the ranks I did not talk tariff and the 
men in the ranks with me did not talk tariff. We did not meas- 
ure public men by their tariff views, of which views there ap- 
pears to be nearly as many varieties as there are public men. 
Some of the great labor organizations of the country have head- 
quarters here in Washington. These organizations are not 
petitioning Congress about the tariff. Neither are the others. 
They are not particularly interested by what method you raise 
$40,000,000 annually on Schedule K. They are operating the 
great industrial enginery of the country and no solution of the 
tariff will settle one single issue which has brought about and 
built up these great combinations of workingmen. 

The great issue in this country is to harness the great engines 
of production, so that they shall work for all instead of for a 
few, and the men who are making an impress upon the thought 
of this country are the men who, in city, State, and Nation, 
have made some contribution to the solution of this question. 

TAKE THE TARIFF OUT OF POLITICS. 

I have said no solution of the tariff will solve the issues of 
the wage earner. There is a possible solution that may inci- 
dentally help him. Mr. Chairman, the views to which I have 
given expression impel me in the direction of action which 
will remove the tariff as far as possible from politics. It is a 
subject so complex and intricate that it can never be under- 
stood by the masses of the people save in a general and vague 
way; and even their Representatives can not get that thorough 
and practical knowledge of it to insure intelligent action. 

I was reading the other day the testimony before the Ways 
apd Means Committee of the last House of a statesman of 
national repute who was the especial advocate of wool in 
Congress for many years. He brushed aside the first question 
about manufactured wool by saying he knew nothing about the 
subject. He next admitted that he knew nothing about foreign 
‘raw wools. All he knew was a little about sheep raising in 
this country, and probably the most of that was paper knowl- 
edge. But he was no more ignorant of the details of the subject 
than many more of us—not so ignorant as some of us. 

I am inclined, therefore, toward the establishment of a per- 
manent body specially qualified to study this question and shall 
favor some practical form of tariff board. But my main reason 
for favoring this reform will be that Congress and the country 
may be permitted greater opportunity to study and act upon 
subjects that I consider much more vital than the tariff to the 
permanent well-being of the people. 

FREE RAW WOOL AND PROTECTED MANUFACTURES. 

Some views, however, of the tariff generally and of wool in 
particular have been expressed by Members on both sides of 
the House to which I can not subscribe and the logic of which 
I can not follow, even though I am supporting this bill. 

Several members of the Ways and Means Committee favor 
free raw wool. These same gentlemen stand for a duty on 
manufactures of wool, and explain this apparent discrimination 
by saying that as to manufactured wool we must have the 
revenue, but none of these gentlemen has put forward the claim 
that the woolen mills in this country could operate under free 
trade, and not one of them, were he given the power and re- 
sponsibility, would bring in a bill at once transferring all woolen 
manufactures to the free list, regardless of the question of 
revenue. Confronted with such responsibility, he would say 
that the Democratic policy was a gradual reduction to a revenue 
basis, and that the woolen industry, having been built upon and 
adjusted to present tariff rates, its sudden transition to the free 
list would be disastrous to business. 

My logic teaches me that a duty is needed on both or neither, 
as both are produced under identical conditions in every par- 
tieular. And right here I apply—and I believe the majority of 
the people apply—the rule of treating each case on its own 
merits and according to the needs and conditions of the par- 
ticular product. We have high rates of duty on manufactures 
of steel and upon everything entering into the composition of 
steel manufactures, and yet we are competing in the markets 
of the world on nearly all manufactures of steel, whether loco- 
motives or sewing machines, whether steam threshers or hoes, 
whether rails or nails, whether stoves or watches; and this 
fact indicates that we might entirely dispense with the duty 
on this class of manufactures and upon these schedules. 

But nobody will claim that we have at any time, under any 
conditions, competed with the world in the manufacture of 
cloth; nor can it be claimed that the removal of the small duty, 
entering into the raw wool of cloth, will enable our manu- 
facturers to enter into the world competition now enjoyed by 
the steel industry. Furthermore, it has been pointed out that 


while this bill carries 20 per cent ad valorem duty on raw wool 
and 423 per cent on manufactures of wool, the Wilson bill 
carried free raw wool and duties of 48 per cent ad valorem on 
manufactures of wool, or more than twice the actual protection 
on manufactured wool carried in this bill, thereby clearly indi. 
cating the belief of the Democatic Party at that time that 
fairly high rates of duty must be maintained on woolen manu- 
factures, even with free raw materials. I am, therefore, 
willing, both on account of raw wool and manufactured wool, 
to take into consideration the state of the industry itself, here 
and abroad, and to make allowance for the difference found to 
exist in the conditions affecting it. 
THE PEOPLE WILL REGARD THE HOME INDUSTRY. 


And let me say that the people will consider these things; 
they will regard the home industry. I do not at all follow— 
and the majority of the people will not follow—those who in 
the making of a tariff bill place the woolen industry of this 
country in the same category with rubber and silk, as has been 
suggested. It has been suggested that the duty to be realized 
from raw wool might be realized from raw rubber and raw 
silk, of which we import large quantities, and of which we pro- 
duce none. Mr. Chairman, I can not understand the statesman- 
ship which does not take into account an established industry 
which is a substantial item in our list of national assets and a 
component part of our resources. If there are two sources 
from which I may derive revenue, one of which we do not pro- 
duce and the other of which we produce in competition with 
much cheaper conditions of production elsewhere, and the plac- 
ing of the tax wholly upon the noncompetitive source will seri- 
ously injure the home product, I will at least levy the tax upon 
the home product up to the point which still leaves it open to 
foreign competition. And this is exactly the case with raw 
wool, of which we produce 55 per cent and import 45 per cent, 
showing conclusively that raw wool is on a competitive basis. 
And I may add that if every article of consumption in this 
country was upon the same competitive basis as raw wool there 
would not be any serious tariff-reform issue and there would 
not be any extra session of Congress. I submit, Mr. Chairman, 
that gentlemen who represent a practical people, a people who 
are interested in results and not theories, should go slowly in 
saying that in framing a tariff bill they leave wholly out of 
their calculations the American industry, because the people 
will consider these things; and they should be considered. No 
sane man would want to destroy an American industry, even 
though the argument as to dollars and cents was on that side 
of the ledger. The future welfare, unforeseen emergencies here 
and abroad—these and many other considerations would move 
for its preservation; and I for one am in favor of preserving it. 

WOOL A PRECARIOUS INDUSTRY. 


Nor do I follow those gentlemen who want free wool on the 
ground that wool is the gift of God; that the production of 
wool is largely the act of God. I know little about the shee 
industry in this country, but I know more than that. And i 
you were to tell the herdsman in the mountain wastes, sirug- 
gling with his flock through storms, fighting drouth and snow 
and wild beasts and disease, that th: clip from the backs of his 
herd was the gift of God, you would better tell him by mail; it 
would be safer. And yet I have heard free woo! argued for as 
the gift of God, like water, air, and sunshine. It would be 
more in consonance with the facts, Mr. Chairman, to argue 
for free wool on the ground that its production in this country 
is so precarious and uncertain of profitable returns and so un- 
able to compete with South America and Australia, that it 
ought to be let go by the board; but since the advocates of free 
wool have seen fit to take the other position, we shall not only 
let them maintain it, but shall insist upon its maintenance by 
them, knowing full well that it has no basis in fact and that 
our salvation lies rather in the direction of the facts as I have 
suggested them. 


THE UNRELIABILITY OF STATISTICS. 


All tariff speeches are replete with figures and statistics, and 
I observe that it requires tables of statistics to round out any 
properly proportioned speech on the wool schedule. During 
this debate I have asked some questions, which in some in- 
stances have generated a little heat, with a view to establishing 
the unreliability of statistics, as well as with a view, in case the 
figures should prove reliable, to arrive at a conclusion in my 
own mind. And I think, perhaps, I could make no more serv- 
iceable contribution to this debate than to instance some statis- 
tics which I believe go at least to raise a substantial doubt 
as to whether gentlemen upon either side of this Chamber or 
upon either side of the pending measure can, with even meas- 
urable accuracy, forecast the effect of this legislation upon the 
wool and woolen industries of this country. 
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I may add that in making these inquiries from the time this 
measure was presented to the Democratic caucus, I have not 
confined myself to those gentlemen who have taken some par- 
ticular side of this subject, but have indiscriminately questioned 
those who fayor the proposed rate of 20 per cent ad valorem 
upon raw wool, those who favor the present specific duty of 11 
cents per pound, and those who favor free raw wool. 

The other day the distinguished gentleman from Illinois, the 
able and well-informed minority leader, was quoting some fig- 
ures to show that in order to raise the revenue upon Schedule 
K, estimated by the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, it would be necessary to increase the imports of wool 
into this country some 202,000,000 pounds, taking both the raw 
wool necessary to raise $13,000,000 and the wool in the manu- 
factures necessary to raise $27,000,000, or the total of $40,000,- 
000 contemplated in Schedule K. Prior to that time I had done 
some figuring myself upon the estimates made in the minority 
report on the pending bill going to show that imports of raw 
and manufactured wool must increase nearly 190,000,000 pounds 
in order to realize the amount of revenue estimated by the 
majority. Now, in the fiscal year 1910 we consumed in this 
country, in round numbers, 581,000,000 pounds of wool, of 
which, in round numbers, we produced 321,000,000 pounds and 
imported 264,000,000 pounds, a production of 55 per cent and 
an importation of 45 per cent of the total consumption for that 
year. 


Assuming that the consumption during the first year under 


the proposed law would be practically the same and that the | 
increased importations would displace a like quantity of do- | 


mestic wool, I found that instead of producing 55 per cent of 
the total consumption we would produce but 224 per cent, and 
if the figures of the gentleman from Illinois are correct, it 
would force the domestic production down to about 20 per cent. 

I said at the time, and I repeat, that it would be safe to go 
upon record with the prediction that no such decrease in the 
production of American wool will occur under this bill, nor will 
the reduction sufficiently approximate the estimated displace- 
ment to give any weight whatever to mere tables of figures in- 
dicating that this result will be brought about. On the other 
hand, in so far as the increase in importations fall short of the 
figures given, to that extent will the new Schedule K fail to 
realize the revenues produced by the present schedule. 

This, in my judgment, is what will actually occur: Domestic 
wool will lose its place in the percentage column by reason of 
increased importations, but these increased importations will be 
in a substantial measure taken up by increased consumption 
and the decrease in the quantity of domestic wool will be rela- 
tive rather than actual. And if, as asserted by the advocates of 
free wool, the manufacturers of this country are given access 
to wool supplies which are now practically denied chem and 
which may be advantageously mixed with the domestic wools, 
thereby stimulating American manufacture, the depressive re- 
sult upon domestic raw wool will be still less noticeable. 

And here is another element that should not be overlooked. 
The world’s wool supply is fairly fixed. There is not sufficient 
wool in the world to supply the demand; at least there is not a 
surplus; at least it may be said of wool as of other textiles and 
of food products that the marvelous growth of a greater use 
of these things has caused the price of them to increase every- 
where, with demand ever more closely treading upon the heels 
of supply. The world’s wool production is about 2,854,000,000 
pounds per annum. 
pounds of that total. Does anyone imagine that the wool manu- 
facturers of Europe will sit by and permit the diversion into this 
country of 200,000,000 pounds of wool per annum now going into 
those countries, or even of the 103,000,000 pounds of raw wool 
estimated by the minority, without bidding in the markets for 
their share of it? Would not such a falling off of the supply of 
raw wool in the manufacturing centers of Europe inevitably 
tend to sustain prices? Then, if these increased importations 
are to have the effect of reducing the domestic source of sup- 
ply, it must work a reduction of the total raw-wool supply of 
the world and an inevitable sharpening of demand and increase 
of prices. 

I believe we are going to have increased importations of 
both raw and manufactured wools under this schedule; other- 
wise it would be useless to enact it, and our producers of both 
raw and manufactured wools are going to be brought into 
sharper competition with the woolgrowers and manufacturers 
of the world, and I mention the foregoing considerations for 
the purpose of suggesting not only that you can not spell the 
ruin of the wool industry in this country out of a table of 
figures, but as suggesting that there are compensating benefits 


which will in a very large measure counterbalance on one side | claim on the ground of the great differenc® in shrinkage be 
of the ledger the losses to be noted on the other, to say nothing | tween our western wools and many imported wool 


This country consumes about 600,000,000 | 
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of the millions who must benefit by better n y che 
clothing and of increased commerce with the world at larg 
TARIFFS } 

There are other figures from which it is just ; 
those I have given to predicate the effect of a tariff r 
other day I sought to interrupt the gentleman from 
when he was taking the position that the production 
required stable conditions, and that conditions were 
cept in the face of Democratic tariff revision, and I s 
in my remarks what I then wished to éall to his a t 
namely, the testimony of one J. M. Wilson, of Douglas, Wy: 
who appeared before the Ways and Means Committee during 
the framing of the Payne bill and stated that he represented 
the National Woolgrowers’ Association. Mr. Wilson said, 
page 5035 of the hearings, that in 1907 their wool brought 22 
cents per pound and in 1908 15% cents per pound, a slump of 
fully one-third in the market price of wool within a period of 
12 months. 

Mr. Peter G. Johnson, a representative of the Idaho wool 
growers, testified at the same hearings, and at page 5074 gave 
the following prices for Idaho raw wool: 


run AND WOOL PRI 


Cents _ I 1 

a a Ie a 2S 

i i ik a A a ~ 15 

NO go ae ae ty a a eR | 

Me i ane Ta ia i be is 

I a i a a ka ae 20 

BOE ccitecsstccies Tapia ecm e tae emia Dee See Meee 

Mr. J. A. Delfelder, of Wyoming, a woolgrower, testified, at 
page 5109, to the following prices of raw wool: 

Cents per pound 

a a a 1 

snladitienessideesaiiensitina 17 

a 

sae 15 


I do not believe that, leaving partisanship aside, any man can 
fairly contend that the fear of free raw wool in 1908, with the 
Republican Party overwhelmingly in power in every branch o! 


| the National Government, with the United States Senate tv 


to one Republican, had anything whatever to do with the slum 
in wool. The slump in wool in 1908, in my judgment, was more 
likely due to the panic of 1907, although I am somewhat per 


plexed in attributing it in part to that cause by the fact that 
even during and long after the panic of 1907, there was a con 
tinued advance in prices upon all commodities and upon all 


necessaries of life. 
I notice also that some of our western woolgrowers placed 
a very low valuation on wool for the year 1903, indicating tha 


it received little benefit from the present duty. Mr. Johnson 
whose figures I have already stated, placed it at 124 cents per 
pound, and he was corroborated by Mr. E. 8. Erickson, of Sa 
Lake City, who said that he represented the Utah Woolgrowe1 
Association, and stated, at page 5062, that Utah wool in 190 
was worth 12 cents per pound. This, by the way, was six ye: 


after the Wilson law had been replaced by the Dingley 
giving ample time for clearing the American marke's of 
stored importations under the Wilson law. 

Mr. Chairman, when I scanned the testimony in the hearing 
upon the Payne bill, showing the low prices of wool which pri 
vailed throughout the Rocky Mountain States during the yea 


the Dingley Jaw has been in force, the question naturally aro 
in my mind as to what extent our woolgrowers were bei! 
benefited by the specific duty of 11 cents per pound upon ra‘ 


I have not exhausted the testimony upon this subje 
One of the principal woolgrowers in my State testified that bh 
sold his wool in 1908S for 12 cents. The largest woolgrower ; 
New Mexico gave his sale prices over a period of years in tl 
nineteen hundreds, and these prices ranged from 11 cents to 15 
cents. A Member of this House from one of the Coast States, 
a very large producer of wool, says that he sold his clip la 
year for 13 cents per pound. I remember hearing Colorado 


wool, 


| woolgrowers, in the campaign of 1908, complaining bitterly th 


their wool and sheep market was the lowest and poorest it ! 
been for years. Indeed, I heard general reports to the effé 
that it was the worst it had ever been. Arguments as to cans 
may be as many as there are those to argue, but one facie 
stands out clearly and above dispute, and that is that the du 

of 11 cents per pound upon domestic raw wool has 
worth 11 cents per pound to the wool producers and it has 1 
been worth half of 11 cents per pound, and I have heard | 
who assumed to speak with knowledge estimate 
benefit of this duty in market prices to the domestic woo! pr: 
ducer as low as 2 cents per pound. Another Member of thi 
body is advised by woolgrowers in his State that they receiv: 
no benefit whatever from the specific duty, and they base thi 


not hb 


the 


3, and they 
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explain it in this way: They say that whereas our western 
wools shrink on an average two-thirds and even as much, as 
three-fourths in being reduced from the unwashed to the 
scoured state, much of this foreign wool shrinks only from one- 
fourth to one-third in the scouring process, and these foreign 
woolgrowers take advantage of the specific duty of 11 cents per 
pound upon unwashed wools by bringing their wool in in this 
condition and scouring it afterwards. 

If the foreign wool shrinks only 25 per cent in the scouring 
process, it will be seen that the importer after scouring his 
pound of unwashed wool has left three-quarters of a pound of 
scoured wool, upon which he has paid a duty of 11 cents; 
whereas had he imported his wool in the scoured state under 
the 83 cents per pound rate for scoured wool as fixed in the 
Dingley law, he would have paid for that quantity of wool 
three-fourths of 33 cents, or practically 25 cents, a net saving 
of 14 cents upon his three-quarters of a pound of wool, which 
would mean a net saving of practically 20 cents per pound; and 
this is the sort of competition the domestic woolgrower with his 
great shrinkage is called upon to meet under the Dingley law. 
The scoured-wool rate of 33 cents per pound in the Dingley 
law therefore is not a protection to the American woolgrower, 
but a delusion and a snare, just as much so as the exorbitant 
compound duties upon all manufactures containing even a shred 
of wool in their composition. It is said there is such an infinite 
variety of wools as to make the ad valorem duty difficult of 
application, and that the ideal method would be the fixing of 
raw-wool duties upon a scoured basis, but I believe the ad 
valorem method to be much more nearly fair to the American 
producer than the specific duty, and I therefore favor this 
method as against the specific rate. 

Another item in the list of uncertainties as to the effect of a 
given tariff rate upon the domestic product is the fact that 
while the number of sheep in the United States in 1903, when 
there was no Democratic tariff agitation, is given as approxi- 
mately 64,000,000, the number had fallen in 1905 to 45,000,000, 
-2 loss of 19,000,000, or more than one-fourth of the total num- 
ber of sheep in this country. A wool-tariff expert could devote 
an entire speech to the explanation of this slump in sheep pro- 
duction. He could attribute it in part to the demand for sheep 
as mutton and he could attribute it to a great many other 
things, but if he were a high protectionist and a Democratic 
tariff law was in operation or was even threatened, he would 
attribute it to that fact. And if a Democratic Congress had been 
elected in 1907, that fact would be charged with the fall in 
wool in 1908. With a Democratic tariff, either actual or pros- 
pective, every reverse in every industry is charged to it. With 
a Republican tariff act in operation, no reverse in any industry 
is charged to it. No wonder with such gross misrepresentation 
the American people cry, lo here, and lo there, and know not 
what the truth is. 









THE WILSON BILL. 


This brings me properly to a brief consideration of the Wil- 
son bill. It is amazing how a fallacy can persist in the minds 
of the people if it only has behind it a great political party. 
The panic occurred in June, 1893, and the Wilson bill became a 
law in August, 1894, fully 14 months afterwards, and yet states- 
men, leaders of the people, are heard to say that the Wilson bill 
was responsible for that era of hard times. During the Har- 
rison administration I was raising corn on the prairies of Kan- 
sas, and we burned it for fuel because it was not worth hauling 
to town; corn selling at 9, 10, and 11 cents per bushel, and the 
more corn a farmer had the poorer he was; wheat selling down 
at 45 and 50 cents per bushel; hogs worth nothing; cattle worth 
nothing; the whole country during that administration, and 
owing to causes for which it was not responsible—and I will 
say that as a Democrat—working into the throes of universal 
industrial depression, finally culminating in the panic of 1893, 
a panic that was turned over full-fledged and ready to burst in 
all its fury by the Harrison administration to the administra- 
tion of Cleveland, a condition which had progressed to the 
point that in February of 1893 a bond issue was determined 
upon and the bonds actually lithographed, whereupon the Re- 

« Ppublicans determined that it would be better to pass that situa- 
tion on to the Cleveland administration. 

Some day, when we are far enough removed in point of time, 
history will do justice to the panic of 1893, and when it does 
all that has been said in charging it up to the Wilson bill will 
read as the merest twaddle, if it is read at all. I read the other 
day the statement of the recent Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor of Texas with reference to free raw wool under the Wil- 
son law, and he said with a fine sarcasm that we came within 
4 cents a pound of having free raw cotton. Since the great bulk 

of our raw cottomhas always been exported and its price fixed 
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test of Democracy. 
Democratic platform, that of 1892, in the whole century of the 
party’s existence, and then only in the way of legislation 
the direction of free raw materials.” 
a cardinal tenet of Democracy, it seems strange that it should 
be mentioned in but one of some 20 national platforms, and 


duty upon raw wool. 
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in the foreign markets, he seemed to overlook the fact that 
what he really succeeded in doing was to draw an indictment 
against the general industrial and financial conditions existing 
throughout the world and not against the Wilson bill. 
cotton of all things produced in this country was worth nothing 
during that period of depression is to my mind the most con- 
vincing argument that the tariff act of 1894 was the victim 
rather than the cause of hard times. 
not in defense of the wool rates in the Wilson bill, but in the 
interest of mere justice. 


That 


When I say this I say it 


I do not recognize the doctrine of free raw material as the 
It has been mentioned in but one national 


en 
If free raw material is 


then only suggestively, when during all this time, beginning 


with 1816, we have had a tariff on raw wool, except during the 


three years of the Wilson law. 

But it is not so singular, in view of the fact that the great 
Walker tariff, whose author is always quoted with approval 
by Democratic tariff reformers, carried a 30 per cent ad valorem 
I wish this bill carried the same rate. | 
would not ask to go beyond the rate fixed by the author of the 
greatest Democratic tariff law ever enacted and what is con- 
ceded to have been the most successful. Ah, gentlemen say, 
that rate was fixed in the light of conditions then existing, and 
conditions are different now. How different? I have heard one 
of the greatest Democratic students of the tariff now living 
say that, in his opinion, the wool tariff was an actual benefit to 
the American farmer. In view of the actual competition to 
which he is subjected even now, it can only be a benefit because 
it saves him from even greater and sharper competition with the 
more cheaply produced wools of other parts of the world, 

NO WOOL TRUST. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no raw-wool trust. 
bination in the production of wool. There are no millionaire 
sheep men. There may be millionaire lumbermen and _ mil- 
lionaire cattle men and millionaire wheat men and millionaire 
cotton men, but I have never heard of any millionaire sheep 
men. It is very largely a small man’s industry, a poor man’s 
industry, and added to that, in this country, as shown by the 
following figures of the Agricultural Department, it is an almost 
universal industry. Nearly every State in the Union and nearly 
every county in every State has its flocks. According to these sta- 
tistics for 1910, 32 of the 48 States and Territories each pro- 
duced more than 1,000,000 pounds of raw wool. I give only 
the round numbers, as follows: 


There is no com- 


Pounds raw wool. 






Wyoming isaac atlanta tiparieaiaan tin airtel ipimininteitiniannataiidainintiiareisitatisliatls 36, 000, O00 
OEE NE SAE LE LEATES SAN OS OS EEE OT OE, HM 
DO Paik. hiecinndthadnie Selden athe dktindistmmibbenditaliinie 19, 200, G00 
I a ie 19, 000, 000 
aaa aa 16, 900, 000 
SN ai arccncahsic esexscestasioesniedtintns tance teiiallioenaaiesitisiontcs acs ticipated ltetetetnaelvaiids 14, 400, 000 
I ag Rad al ete i be oe ee 14, 200, 000 
nn ee a Oe ES OE Se ae 13, 200, 000 
a a a ~ 11, 475, 000 
since cnnerytnitiieinaniin —~ 9, 100, Ov 
Rc sincbchulesieal —. 8,950, 00 
IOI sicecccthgnniitenaniciitiintmeianepeyltttianlaeniticliantindegs ahnipeaataaills 6, 300, 000 
EEE DOLE DE EG NDAD IIE OLE BLE AOP D 6, O75, G00 
I a le ate am mel 6, 020, 000 
i I ae ee et cliineiabaos 5, 950, 000 
a el 5, S50, O00 
a ea niesaicitclie a eaten aeedena enamine 5, 400 ) 
i lca alee Na alae tal 4, 950, O00 
I het Tie ele aa ae 4, 850, O10 
I i at 4. 900, 000 
Nee Ne a i ial 4, 060 
I a ic a Bt 3d 0 Shad aerials that 4, 050, 000 
I i i es ynitinisilentedss Mdiililiclr inital itanin ciniitisanapetetaiaarenin initials 8, S00, O00 
I lle 8, 450, G00 
STITT <i -s2hesaiscabscipscieibiaeneiiysan tase vihiesabeaniliiniapaddh-aiaitabteipendateehuelibetietiaaiasiat 2, 550, OO 
North Dakota 1 . O00 
Virginia__.-_ 1 000 
i ccnneineticepebendinn 1 000 
eae 1 000 
RG 6 cational thin andl iceaales Mle 10, OOO 
I a a ee , 000 
PI cients there acess eying eatmpiciesnpaiii linet etenatiinhtagpecicinn , 000 





It is an important industry in these 32 States and Terri- 
tories, but, as I shall show by other figures, it is a leading indus 
try in some of them. Agricultural Graphics show that for the 
period of 10 years, from 1899 to 1908, inclusive, the average of 
sheep in the United States was slightly over 52,000,000, of 
which approximately 25,000,000, or nearly one-half, were to be 
found in the Rocky Mountain division of States and Terri- 
tories comprising Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Utah, Colorado, Nevada, and Arizona, 
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I give them in their order, as follows: 


Number of sheep. 

tana... 2. enn on - = 5, 813, 000 
tial cthactaranictacoaren CEP TL NS 4, 565, 000 
Yew Bel cinaiintetiteniisenemnitvee cneasetmartnmmeapenantncaytaenreneiipnagpge aes a 4, 338, 000 
Ydaho_.--.--~------------~--.-- -- ~~~. ~~~... -------- 3, 440, 000 
Utah __..-.-...------- ~~... -.- - ------- -.- ~~ --- + ~ 2, 842, 000 
Colorado..._._._._...-——-—---—— ~~ --.-------— +. -- ~~. --—--- 1, 926, 000 
Nevada... ~~~ ~~~ - -- --—— —-— -—----=- 1, 101, 000 
Arizona... -~---------- ~~. -~--- ---- ~~ - - ~~~ +--+ ++ 961, 000 
litre cette ccelinpeenigiieitinceccnitintviniaiph ahiinaiinibigitaetanemanenen nee 24, 986, 000 


Some idea of the importance of the sheep industry in many 
States may be gained from the following table, showing the 
number of sheep in proportion to population : 








Popula- | Number of Per 
States. tion. sheep. capita. 
WYOMING... 2.22. -eeecceecccececcccrcccceccccces 146,000 | 4,565,000 31 
Since docccceceveccercecccceveccccocscoses 376,000 | 5,813,000 15 
Is ctwnasedsccceccnccesceccccoscccecsusasés 82,000 | 1,101,000 134 
BEG FE inidecccccecscccccccascoccscescccccace 327,000 | 1,338,000 3 
CE tihhesdecdgstennsdcacccccactunetes 325,000 | 3,440,000 104 
WRRn ns cccsedseccccccccewccccc cocccwccscesccess 373,000 | 2,842,000 74 
Arizona..... weccccceccccccecocccccccccescocesces 204, 000 961, 000 4} 
ORE ccawedsncs ccc ccccccccosccccccocccccccccce 672,000 | 2,799,000 4 
COIS de cwicccccccccccsccccccccocccccsscesees 799,000 | 1,926,000 23 
COMMIT 6 ccc ccccccccccccccs ccccccccoccccescece 2,377,000 | 2,290,000 1 


In order to emphasize the importance of the industry in the 
foregoing States, it may be of interest to note the relative unim- 
portance of the industry in other States, to which, however, 
much attention has been given during the debates: 





eo ese 








And so on down the list. 
My own State, Colorado, is tenth In the production of both 
sheep and wool in the United States and eighth in proportion 


to population. There are half as many sheep in the district I 
represent as there are in the entire State of Ohio. There are 
twice as many sheep in that district as in the entire State of 
Indiana. I doubt if there is a single Democratic Representative 
from the States of Ohio and Indiana who would say that in the 
framing of a tariff bill the sheep industry was not to be con- 
sidered, or who would subscribe to that view, either publicly or 
privately, and its consideration must grow in the estimation of 
the Representative in proportion to its importance, and it should 
grow in proportion to its importance in the estimation of those 


| duce sufficient raw 





| seriptural text, 


who are not directly affected. The gentleman from Kansas | 


{Mr. Morpock] furnished me with the following table, showing 
the rise and fall by decades of the sheep industry of this coun- 
try by sections, beginning with 1840 and showing that with the 


exception of the mountain division of eight States and Terri- | but which, under conditions as they now exist, 


tories it has reached its climax and declined: 


Growth and decline of sheep industry in the United States since 1840. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


inn initia inn eemnentbiinatandtdeesesenererenes ous 3, 750, 000 
ss ie oneenewenne 2, 500, 000 
a Olli latina coesniaianeireen ent cowsimreriecsimanee 1, 750, 000 
Er 1, 500, 000 
Ce ctu ense ees = 500, 000 | 
a eseenateneianneenmnereneien 1; 000; 000 
EEE OF a a a ae a 500, 000 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, INCLUDING NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA. 





1840 7, 500, 000 
1850__. 5, 500° 000 
1860__ 4, 500, 000 
1870__ 4, 000, 000 
1880__ 3, 750, 000 
1899 3, 250, 000 
1900 2, 000, 000 
NORTH CENTRAL STATES, INCLUDING OHIO AND MICHIGAN. 
eae 3, 250, 000 
eee ee e 750, 000 
tet anaeencasaes——————— 7, 000, O60 
1870 -----—------—— ea etic ndings ited aeiniempeaeemne 11, 250, 000 
1 al ies ccnitin neni eestcheetertixnenncnetintenenmnenem en 10, 500, 000 
1890 -——-—-=—— ated anette clleeathiencninreanne 9, 500, 000 
ahi ticcisiadianaiditesinimnaneaa———— 7, 000, 000 
MIDDLE WESTERN STATES, INCLUDING KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 

see SU SN ticidhinndietishineintiibndneetusbelibdineassindheschsnaenesme 500, 000 
rr 1’ $00, 000 
oe... 2 866, 680 
nO Uhh cneesidcintensttiabincntnilhligsin tedileinidninencommanese ’ 750, 000 
a 2S 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


, 500, 000 
5, 750, 000 
3», 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
Ee , 000, 000 
ESA NRT a nC ee END 9, 500, 000 
hiendiebiinl alien ite te 4, 750, 000 


COAST STATES. 


PACIFIC 


, VOU, 
3, 000 
, 000, 
a, HOO, 


Hoo 
000 
000 


eae eee O00 
» os 50, OOO 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES. 


THO, OOO 


3, 000. ooo 
10, 000, 000 
18, 000, OOD 

The figures end with the year 1900, giving the Rocky Moun 
tain States at that time but 18,000,000, whereas now, as I have 
shown, they number about 25,000,000; and the gentleman from 
Kansas goes on to say that if we are to have a shepherd race 
in this country it will probably be in the Rocky Mountains 
But, Mr. Chairman, even these figures and this surmise as to 
the future, taking them to be true, are not sufficient to justify 
the conclusion that the industry is not worth sustaining, and 
surely no one will contend that the matter of locality should 
have anything whatever to do with the fixing of tariff rates. 
The whole country is interested in the sheep of the Rocky 
Mountain States as it is in the mills of the New England States. 
And all that the whole country can fairly ask of any tion 
of the country is that it shall not be given a monopoly of its 
resources, sO as to prosper at the expense of the remainder 
of the country. And my complaint against the proposed rate 


ace 


| upon raw wool is that it is admitted to be below both a revenue 


and a competitive rate. It is admitted that the present ta 
rates on raw wool are absolutely competitive, and that, 
withstanding this fact, these rates produce approximately Ol 
third more revenue, or about $20,000,000 as against $13,000,000, 
than will be realized under the proposed rates, showing con 
clusively a substantial loss of revenue and also its reduction 
below the present competing point; although even here, in 
order to be perfectly fair, I will say that our failure to pro- 
wool would lead to its importation in large 
quantities, even though the duty were higher than it is now. 
But, Mr. Chairman, we may eliminate speculation and we may 
eliminate, to a large extent, the figures which seem to be capable 
of as variable conclusions as the theologian may read from his 
and we have left the substantial fact that we 
have here a great American industry which, during the 20-year 
period from 1891 to 1910, produced 5 518 pounds of raw 
wool as against 3,590,838,114 pounds imported, or nearly tw: 
thirds of all the wool consumed in this country; one of the 
leading industries of a great section of the country and diffused 
among nearly all sections and among the producing 
people; that this industry is entirely worth preserving 


riff 


DI ea 


class of 


as a 


| part of the national economy, an industry which it would be 


national folly to attempt to eliminate or to seriously injure, 
can not prod 
as cheaply as in some other parts of the world. It being con- 


ceded that it is in part benefited and sustained by the tariff, 


|} and having been in part benefited and sustained by the tariff 


| by giving it a little more 


practically throughout the entire history of the industry in this 
country, so that we have no reliable criterion to guide u: 

to indicate with any degree of certainty the result of its tra: 
tion to the free list, it will be the part of wisdom to go sik : 
and, in the new order of things, to resolve the doubt in its favor 
rather than a little less than half 
of the tariff rates it has been enjoying. 

And, therefore, Mr. Chairman, while I believe that our Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have labored faithfully and hon- 
estly to bring about a solution of this most vexed question which 
will be fair to all interests involved, and while I would retire 
from public life before I would stultify myself through fear 
of consequences to me personally by bolting the party action 
under these conditions, I should feel entitled to reserve 
right in the event the rate of duty upon raw wool should be 
increased elsewhere to 30 per cent ad valorem to vote to con 
cur in that action. 

REPUBLICAN PAPERS PREACHING CALAMITY. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have displeased some gentlemen on this 
side of the House by my attitude toward the rate of duty 
proposed upon raw wool in the pending bill, because I indicated 
that it ought to carry a somewhat higher rate. At home I have 
been denounced by Republican papers as a traitor to the inter- 
ests of my State by agreeing to be bound by the caucus action 
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on this bill. This bill, according to these Republican papers, 
is going to absoiutely destroy woolgrowing in Colorado. | The pro- 
duction of woo] in Colorado owes nothing to nature; it owes noth- 
ing to the air and sunshine and water; it owes nothing to the 
natural herbage on the great mountain slopes and in the vast 
mountain parks; it owes nothing to the law of supply and de- 
mand; it owes nothing to the fact that the mills of this country 
will keep on weaving all the wool they can get and the men, 
women, and children of this country will keep on wearing that 
weave; it owes nothing to all these elements, but all is owing 
to a specific duty of 11 cents per pound on wool, the reduction 
of which to a 20 per cent ad valorem duty is to absolutely de- 
stroy the wool industry of that State. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that whether the action of the 
Democrats in Congress in leaving a duty on raw wool is con- 
sistent or otherwise, the attitude of the Republican press of my 
State is thoroughly consistent with the doctrine and teaching 
of the Republican Party. A duty of 25 cents per bushel on 
wheat has built up a great, splendid, triumphant civilization 
in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Minnesota; free 


wheat from Canada is about to restore the primeval waste | 
[Applause on the ; 


whence sprang these great Commonwealths. 
Democratic side.] A specific duty of 11 cents per pound on 
wool gave that magnificent galaxy of mountain States to the 
Nation ; now through the medium of a 20 per cent ad valorem 
duty on wool the mountain pines in all their primeval solitude 
will sigh a requiem over their desolate ruins. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] The genius of the world’s most imperial 
people and the world demand, growing by leaps and bounds 
and theatening to outrun supply, have nothing to do with the 
life of agriculture and of industry in this country; this life 
flows and ebbs with the ebb and flow of the tariff, and now 
with the tariff ebb they are to be swept out completely into 
the vortex of a common ruin. 

Mr. Chairman, I despise the source of these dire but false 
prophecies and I am not disturbed by them, and I only want 


, to observe here that giving ear to such echoes of its own teach- 


ings in the making of its last tariff bill brought the Republican 
Party into its present low estate. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And I want the Democratic Party, now in its 





hour of opportunity, to do its duty and to hew to the line, let 
the chips fall where they may, only asking that they be fair as 
well as firm. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If anything in the way of tariff legislation was an issue in 
the last campaign and was settled by that campaign, it was a 
substantial revision of Schedule K [applause on the Democratic 
side], characterized by a Republican President as indefensible, 
and which is shown by its own operation to be not only highly 
protective of the wool manufacturing industry in this country, 
but practically prohibitive of imports of manufactured wool. 
For the Democratic Party to fail under these conditions to 
undertake a substantial downward revision of this schedule 
would unquestionably and properly cost it the confidence of the 
people, and no Representative whose vision outruns the bounds 
of his own district, no man who is fit to represent the people, 
will ask that the cup which he must press to the lips of others 
shall pass wholly from him. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle. 
man from Missouri [Mr, Dyer]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, the history of this Democratic 
bill, H. R. 11019, began on June 1, so far as we have any 
knowledge, with a caucus of the Democratic Members of this 
House. That information came to us through a resolution pre- 
sented to this House by the chairman of that caucus, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BurLeson], on June 2, who asked for 
the privilege of inserting it in the Recorp. It is to be found on 
page 1683 of the Recorp, and is as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill revising Schedule K, as presented to this 
caucus by the majority members of the Ways and Means Commitiee, is 
not to be construed as an abandonment of any Democratic policy 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

ut in view of the Democratic platform demand for a “ gradual re- 
duction ” of the tariff, and of the depleted and depleting condition of 


the Public Treasury— 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 


“ 


ia result of Republican extravagance— 


{Applause on the Democratic side.] 
a tariff of 20 per cent ad valorem on raw wool is now proposed as a 
revenue necessity. 

In that same Recorp, Mr. Chairman, on page 1684, appears 
the following: 


Statement of the United States Treasury at close of business, May 81, 1911. 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, MAY 31, 1911. 
(Exclusive of postal revenues and disbursements, except postal deficiency. ) 
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Ordinary receipts and disbursements: 








dition of the Treasury,” and was inserted at the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] to show that there was 
no “depleted and depleting condition of the Public Treasury.” 

On the opening of the debate in this House on June 7 the 
distinguished and able chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee addressed the House. He called attention to this finan- 
cial statement of the Public Treasury of the United States, a 
copy of which is inserted above, to further attempt to show a 
“ depleted and depleting condition of the Treasury.” But since 
the insertion of this report into the Recorp by the gentleman 
from New York, and by statements and addresses by Members 


This fiscal year 


. To this date last 
— June 30, fiscal year. 


This month last 
fiscal year. 








This month. 


































Receipts— 
DNL Sandip instauakeahwedtes Gs bavasisetcbosiapavodcod’ $983, 099. 20 $24, 073, 286. 02 $23, 010, 989. 23 $289, 487, 993. 87 $305, 124, 965.02 
Internal revenue— 
STEN sain <i: inkllslnigaien Mialitmnaniaitiiice <dnmgaedlantoaeeneleae 466, 275.00 21, 855, 740. 91 21, 702, 565.15 261, 823, 939. 58 242, 413, 127.31 
EN Silinundhubiddetenpendéaesesentbabiuesaaneild 17, 934. 55 895, 285. 59 489, 271. 80 8, 241, 127. 92 696, 705. 30 
NO i cn rinibvssbdiehcninnsadbcksinu<cacéecdscsbbibel 5, 293, 818. 70 14, 408, 131. 21 6, 405, 557.7 54, 830, 384. 44 44, 158, 960. 23 
di dneksebitapsadabishmalitiiens ash» asedpaihdnnnee supienmeba 6, 761, 127. 45 61, 232, 443. 73 51, €08, 383. 92 614, 383, 445. 81 592, 393, 757. 86 
Disbursements— 
Ste i NNN Sia antd en ccnceccecessavescccaccctes sd 594, 897. 49 15, 320, 967. 29 13, 584, 595. 46 162, 505, 710. 32 156, 777, 391. 38 
DE hbs sdakathncnvepetedanettiseteresadindacabieceasslaébe 729,628. 19 11, 864, 109. 81 10, 598, 514. 30 148, 049, 425. O7 144, 672, 844. 18 
RNAi cickindebini dea Riibinisibeninks: ecenpadiinntonenkeidenoud 31, 953. 35 9, 475, 439. 56 8, 679, 309. 11 109, 821, 849. 78 112, 382, 674. 25 
Din hcinansbehiGbaieb tensed tesbpexsudseecvareesensose 4,736, 441. 49 5, 836, 319. 97 4, 017, 313. 53 19, 286, 313. 63 16, 497, 113. 72 
: in Ditbiedvndabinigihebeaeessdbesunscccsssdbcbassssissiokectsadcsccoeccss 14, 367, 455. 64 14, 309, 208. 56 146, 245, 224. 61 148, 838, 544.75 
; Postal ae det hand nda iCeebarkidcecatiangiediustinsesdencsisecncce Se A ee te ee 1, 040, 004. 74 9, 495, 628. 45 
; cn a oi nmmnenna ein daalins censcbecseassus 1, 976, 867. 94 | 1, 954, 760. 31 21, 210, 627. 55 21, 207, 544. 19 
i aapantittinine iaatidecgeaibeisii ip ecnaiibennseimriblipnnniteeiagememate 1 | 
; 6, 392, 920. 52 | 59, 876, 352. 21 | 53, 143, 701. 27 | 608, 159, 156. 60 | 609, 871, 740.92 
Less repayment of unexpended balances. .............s.-scsesese- 3, 129, 455. 82 | 3, 967, 998. 33 | 4,964, 030.07 | 651, 625. 16 | 4, 202, 872. 71 
a Pachivcess chain guaneiaebunrthssaseéocencene seinem 3, 263, 464. 70 55, 908, 353. 88 48, 179,671. 20 607, 507, 531. 44 605, 668, 868. 21 
Excess of ordinary receipts over ordinary disbursements............... |B, 497, 662. 75 5, 324, 089. 85 3, 428, 712. 72) 6, 875, 914. a7 | 1 13, 275, 11 
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+ ; Rega MURR EINER S Cia chckioa ds ddadeuccatapdvawdsadesacesecedecebepsec cocdasceseveavenbeudbesocctosccancce $6, 875, 914. 37 
a | a Lo oo cewncpes ence ceccvenesseesauceceeutstetedtersestavsesease 13, 275, 110. 35 
: f mam 
, ’ 20, 151, 024. 72 
And this was the document or the information on which this | on this side of the House, we have not heard anything further 
resolution was drawn, as to the “depleted and depleting con- | from the gentlemen on that side about the necessity of this 


bill because of a “depleted and depleting” Treasury. So that 
argument, which they attempted to make, of the “ depleted and 
depleting condition of the Public Treasury ” miserably failed as 
the reason for the 20 per cent ad valorem. The finances of 
the Government are to-day in most excelfent condition. The 
United States Treasury will have a surplus of approximately 
$25,000,000 when the fiscal year of 1911 ends June 30. [or 
1910 the surplus was $15,000,000, The two years precedinz 
that, to wit, 1909 and 1908, show deficits, The whole truth is 
it was done to pacify the Members from the woolgrowilg 
States and to keep them in line for next year’s election, They 








need those States to help elect a Democrat for President and 
a Democratic Congress next year. Therefore we come to the 
proposition, which, in my mind, is the real proposition in this 
bill, and that is that the Democratic Party are to-day, as 
they were under the administration of Cleveland, in favor of 
free raw wool. And from the statements of the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and from this resolution pre- 
sented by the chairman of the Democratic caucus, as wel! as 
from the addresses made upon this floor by members of that 
committee and of the majority of this House, it is well under- 
stood by the country that they are yet in favor of free raw wool 
and only await an opportunity to again saddle it upon the people. 

So I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the question before this 
House—at least, it is the question before the American people, 
and a question that will have to be met by the Democratic 
Party in the next campaign—is one of whether or not the Amer- 
ican people are in favor of free raw wool or in favor of pro- 
tection as now provided under the law. And that question will 
have to be met. You gentlemen have made the issue, and you 
can not deny that that is your position before the country. 

The sheep industry has had a hard enough struggle in Amer- 
ica to be let alone. It was not until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century that any success was achieved in raising 
sheep in this country. 


methods to pursue and the care to take in raising sheep. Then 
the wolves came along and destroyed them. Another hindrance 
to sheep raising in this country followed rapidly along, and that 
was the British woolen manufacturers. They discouraged the 


sheep industry among the colonists because they wanted to sell | 


to the colonists the woolens manufactured in England. Then 
the industry was again attacked, not by climate, because the 
colonists had learned to take care of the sheep; not by the wolves, 
because they had been killed off in places where sheep were 
herded, but by the dogs, and they destroyed many of the flocks. 


So, with the climate, the wolves, the dogs, and the British | 


woolen manufacturers, the sheep industry did not for many 
years make much headway in America. It was a losing propo- 
sition financially. Some wealthy planters pursued the novelty, 


however, and at much expense brought some fine stock from | Mem dollars a 


Spain and other places, especially merinos, and finally there 
was some splendid flocks in this country. One of the early 
wealthy citizens to take an interest in sheep raising was George 
Washington Parke Custis, grandson of Martha Washington, at 


his Arlington estate. Custis took a great interest in the matter | 


of sheep for stock breeding and domestic manufacture, and he 


saw in the advent of the merinos a promise of the opening in | 


America of woolen-cloth making. At that time all the cloth 
of this character used in this country was imported from Eng- 
land, and could only be obtained at considerable cost. 

The importance of the matter, because of the success of the 
manufacture of cotton cloth by the Southern States, was occupy- 
ing then the thoughts of a number of public-spirited men. To 
foster improvements in sheep and to encourage woolen manu- 
facture at home, Mr. Custis, in 1803, called a convention of 
those interested in sheep husbandry and wool manufacture. It 
met at Arlington House, and really marked the beginning of 
the woolen-manufacturing interests of the country. It is not 
known whether or not this convention recommended the impo- 
sition by Congress of a tariff on woolen goods, but from the 
views held at that time regarding and the actual needs of an 
infant industry, it is presumed it did. The convention also led 
to the adoption by Mr. Custis of a custom which rendered his 
fine estate and himself famous throughout the country. He 
entered into sheep raising with considerable ardor, and in suc- 
ceeding years the annual sheepshearing at Arlington Spring 
brought together from all parts of the country an assemblage of 
men interested in the industry and others distinguished by 
their ability in public life. All were the guests of Mr. Custis, 
and the occasion became almost an annual festival. 

The spring at which the gatherings took place was at the 


The difficulties at first were the climate | 
and the inability of the colonists to understand the proper | 
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foot of a wooded slope, near the bank of the river, and not far | 


from where stood the old Alexander mansion. It was a pure 
and eopious fountain, gushing out from the roots of a huge and 
venerable oak tree, which doubtless stood there when the In- 
dians of a former age came thither to slake their thirst. 
4round the spring a beautiful grassy lawn, shaded by a variety 
of trees, extended, affording a magnificent resort for such 
meetings. Mr. Custis always presided. Toasts were drunk, 
Speeches were made, and prizes were awarded by Mr. Custis to 
the persons bringing, for purposes of exhibition, the finest speci- 
mens of sheep. Generally these ceremonies took place under 
the shelter of Washington's war tent, which was brought out for 
the occasion from among the treasured relics of the first Presi- 
dent that Mr. Custis possessed. The host usually made a stirring 
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address, and in one of his speeches delivered while wool manu- 
facturers were yet unknown in America, he said prophetically : 

America shall be great and free and minister to her own wants by 
the employment of her own resources. The citizens of my country 
will proudly appear when clothed in the produce of their own native 
soil. 

The efforts Mr. Custis was making in behalf of the sheep- 

aising industry attracted general attention, and among his /et- 
ters of that time we find several from James Madison, then See- 
retary of State and afterwards President of the United Stites. 
In one of these Mr. Custis is informed that Mr. Madison 

offers for himself the thanks to which Mr. Custis is entitled from his 
feliow citizens for his laudable and encouraging efforts to increass nd 
improve an animal which contributes a material so precious to the inde- 
pendent comfort and prosperity of our country. Mr. Madison 3 
that Mr. Custis may be amply gratified in the success of his imp: ng 
experiments, and that his patriotic example may find as many followers 
as it merits. 

In another letter on the same subject Mr. Madison says: 

It gives me pleasure to find your attention to this interesting subject 
does not relax and that you are successfully inviting to it other public 
spirited gentlemen. 

In this matter, however, like in a good many others, Mr. Cus- 
tis understood the theory of sheep raising and of arousing 


interest in the subject better than he did the practice. Ilis 
own efforts met with very poor success. He established a 
large flock of Merinos on the hills of Arlington, but they 
were gradually killed off by thieves and dogs, until but two 


animals remained to show that Mr. Custis was still true to his 
principles, ‘Theabsence of the sheep somewhat interfered with the 


| successful continuation of the annual sheepshearing gatherings at 


the Custis Spring, and they were eventually abandoned. Mr. Cus- 
tis retained his interest in sheep raising, however, and before his 
own flock became extinct he had the satisfaction of seeing the man- 
ufacture of American woolens grow into an important industry. 

Beginning with the year 1708, weaving came to be a fixture 
in maby of the homes of the colonists, and by 1719 there was 

~arcely a New Englander who was not “clad in his own manu- 
facture.” Woolen goods for the use of colonists, however, was 
mostly exported from England. Prior to the Revolutionsry 
War exportations of woolen goods from England to the colonists 
was of considerable value to England, amounting to several! mil- 
year. With the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War there was increased demand for domestic w which 
stimulated that industry, and for several years there was very 
Jittie imported from England to this country. After the close 
of the war, however, importations of British woolens amounted 
to considerable, and for the years 1790 to 1794 the importations 
averaged again several million dollars’ worth a year, and run- 
ning as high for the years 1795 to 1799 as $10,000,000 a year. 
From 1800 to 1807 efforts were made to establish 
woolen factories with modern machinery and power. 


oo] 


American 
The chief 


obstacle to their success, however, was the importations of 
woolens from abroad. 

The tariff on woolens was small at this period and was of 
little benefit to the home industry until 1812, when the tariff 


was fixed at 35 per cent ad valorem. From 1808 to 1815 woolen 
manufacture, partially due to the increased raising of shee; 
took on great impetus, and a great deal of the woolen goods 
used by Americans was manufactured at home. In 1810 there 
were 24 woolen mills in this country. A great hindran 
domestic manufacture at this time was the lack of proper qu 
of domestic wool. There was little profit in the manufacture of 
woolen goods at this time and up to 1828, because of competi- 
tion from abroad. The tariff act of 1828 provided for a mixed 
duty of 4 cents a pound and 40 per cent, which was afterwards 


increased to 45 and 50 per cent, ad valorem. Importat 
still continued very large and amounted at this time (about 
1830) to $11,819,000 a year. The number of sheep in this 


country during this period was about twelve or thirteen million. 

From 1830 to 1840 was a period of great growth for the w 
growing industry, because of protection of American wool. 
Improvements continued in the supply of wool and the manu- 
facture thereof under protective tariffs until the passage of 
the tariff act of 1883, which somewhat retarded the industry. 
The McKinley tariff act of October 6, 1890, gave protection to 
the woolgrowers substantially as of 1867, under which act th« 
flocks had so rapidly increased. 

The prosperity of the woolgrowing industry was not to be 
let alone, however, for very long, and on August 1, 1894, the 
Wilson bill was enacted, which took off the protection to wool 
entirely. This caused almost the ruination of that grea 
industry in this country because of the foreign competitio: 
On July 24, 1897, the Dingley tariff became a law, which re- 
stored the duties on wool and revived the Ameri 
industry. This protection has continued substantially as 
that date, and, under that law and the protection of to-day, as 
unchanged by the last tariff act of the Congress of the United 
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States, has given to the wool industry the protection that it 
must have to be successful. These constant changes, however, 
in the tariff, as well as the threats of the Democratic Party 
to take that protection away, have kept this industry in turmoil. 
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Farmers and sheep raisers, remembering the last Democratic 
administration under President Cleveland and free wool, have 
hesitated to increase their flocks and develop this industry to its 
full capacity, as the following facts and figures show, to wit: 


Number of farms reporting sheep and lambs, and number of sheep and lambs reported as on farms and ranjes, by States and Territories—1910 and 1900. 
{Dates of enumeration: 1910, Apr. 15; 1900, June 1.) 


























States. a 
{1) (ta) 
1910 1900 

IR ets rotaviechsvcemecs 6,631 | 17,962 142,914 317,053 75,340 
CEES 621 602 |°1,061, 363 924, 761 537, 262 
SE a 8,432 | 18,302 144, 190 256, 929 78, 976 
Er 3,893 | 3,616 | 2,234,125 | 2,563,353 | 1,075,313 

th ac cbiraconsnbosen nil ,794 | 1,255 | 1, 424,187 | 2,044,814 022, 
NT cinnsntee cevewemneotan’ 741 | 1,268 22, 418 36, 987 12, 781 
i nphdpsckocvonmeee ied 266 466 7, 806 11, 765 3,924 
ER ainsh ann ctnchdcnbencensy 660 864 113, 631 124, 520 55,044 
OS ae } 5,180 | 10,891 187,589 336, 278 101, 239 
SSS 2,996 | 1,936 | 2,950,534 | 3,121,532 | 1,598, 734 
a - 26, 262 | 25,422 | 1,062,846 | 1,030, 581 586, 487 
SE hon cidickcnibweinbinns dain 38,191 | 48,046 | 1,336,967 | 1,742, 002 742, 576 
DOR cchcccscbne secbdveccéonng 21,810 | 18,788 | 1,145,549 | 1,056, 718 676, 687 
ID canntcasentccrewanonsdin 3,143 | 2,095 272,472 262,013 160, 681 
ee 45,707 | 50,835 | 1,360,004 | 1,297,343 719, 591 
ie iddctchenesdacewand 3,677 | 5,740 178,217 219, 844 97,923 
I oe se iinis eadnninsiammamctiannl 11,060 | 18,361 206,434 420,116 143, 738 
DNL... cnmoncinroaannnantinis 6,228 | 6,339 237,137 191, 101 119, 806 
DiassaChsetls.......... 2 22ceccees 1,027 | 1,447 32, 669 52, 559 20, 062 
i. toccscsaetewsbesoued 865 | 63,339 | 2,306,476 | 2,747,609 | 1, 433, 263 
a ee 24, 564 | 28,056 637, 551 589, 878 417, 626 
ibimininvcmbesraned 5,723 | 14, 430 194, 285 312, 632 105, 315 
hic t ac tteinteedand 44,010 | 88,013 | 3,808,038 | 1,087,213 | 1,012,543 
gu letarevecdahdsennbee 2,269 | 1,481 | 5,372,639 | 6,170,483 | 3,050,239 
ida sce sientebowwkined 3,043 | 2,764 293, 496 511, 273 160, 955 
ell nndninicincineieeantird 316 255 | 1,103,889 887,039 602, 780 
New Hampshire...............- 2,236] 4,202 43, 772 105,113 29,075 
gS ae 875 | 1,561 30,446 47,730 15, 539 
OS eer 1,848 | 2,504 | 3,286,285 | 4,899,487 | 1,847,908 
NT EE  cnratnsiemcatiaimeaiiind 24,830 | 40,625 929, 547 | 1,745,746 568, 414 
North Carolina..............-.- 14,697 | 28,941 | 214,176 | 301,941; 120,315 
eee 8,723 | 4,957 280,354 681, 952 178,973 
is 2c ial ineiibaempee Aaaae 71, 623 | 73,636 | 3,907,055 | 4,020,628 | 2,178,544 
RD AL. mos viniipenenneinnad 877 804 62, 282 88, 363 40, 561 
III ied 4 ain ccnabligemiasieinaineteial 6,394 | 6,696 | 2,696,779 | 3,040,291 | 1,394, 472 
Pomnsyevania. ........<cccccoced , 426 | 44,057 882, 852 | 1,531,066 473,193 
Rhode Mans . ....5...ccccciced 242 333 6, 789 11,207 3,952 
South Carolina...............-4 1,732 | 3,921 37, 434 71, 588 21,844 
Boultth Date... ...00s0cessccnes 5,155 | 6,392 610, 728 775, 236 405, 308 
Dn icc ivoctventckeamebe 29,978 | 37,905 794, 063 496, 011 428, 229 
Nis aces cacebapaeebee 6, 6, 416 | 1,757,963 | 1,889,298 851,371 
RID. dine cthivanwittiniietiiem ocninnsiiin 2,419 | 3,644 | 1,827,180 | 3,818,423 | 1,340,595 
WEED cwendnsctimece easenneia 5, 8, 533 118, 551 296, 576 78,996 
a kn isccsckacckseannegh 21,497 | 24,732 , 552 692, 929 412, 606 
Was Th agiiendicleei axtbiaee 2,116 | 2,793 471, 521 929, 873 206, 160 
West Vinee. ns. ccccseccced 26,014 | 30,266 , 093 968, 843 496, 623 
ibdbindédcssantognctnen 040 | 47,061 929,783 | 1,675, 453 588, 628 
ic chai tchini h saesl 1,670 | 1,076 | 5,194,959 | 5,099,613 | 3,413,975 


The United States........ 


1 Includes for 1910 lambs bern between January 1 and April 15; for 1909, lambs under 1 year old Juno 1. 


Owing to the different date of enumeration in 1900 and 1910, the 
numbers of lambs are not comparable for the two periods, and the only 
figures that are comparable are the aggregates of ewes, rams, and 
wethers, and those that are unc ed by ages or sex. The supple- 
mental tabulation not completed will add about 100,000 to the aggre- 

te of the ewes, rams, and wethers. Taken as a whole, the figures 
ndicate a marked falling off in the number of farms havin Pp. 
The number of those farms has decreased in 10 years from 763,518 to 
608,363 ; a decrease of substantially 20 per cent. This decrease in the 
mumber of farms keeping sheep is not accompanied by any correspond- 

decrease in the number of sheep, the number of wool- ng sheep 
being substantially the same in 1910 as in 1900. The increase in the 
average flock offsets the decrease in the number of farms keeping sheep. 

The total number of wool-preducing sheep on farms and ranges 
1900 was 39,852,967; the number shown in the tabulation for 1910 is 
39,470,312. Later tabulation will doubtless increase this number to 
ne which differs from the figures of 1900 by less than 1 per 
cent. 

The number of areal teasing, aaa in barms and inclosures, not on 
farms, in 1900 was 179,600. he tabulation so far completed indicates 
a probable number of the same class in 1910 of 255,600. Allowing this 
number, and further allowing an average weight of fleece of 7.4 pounds, 
the average indicated by tabulations thus far made, it is suakethe that 
the final report of the census will indicate a wool clip in the United 
States < ee — 1 eae uot on farms of ne pate fleeces - an 
aggregate we oO ’ . pounds, as compa w a wool cl 

in 1900 of 278,095,000 nds ‘p 


The enumerators of 1 ported an average value for the wool clip 
of that of a little more than 17 cents 4 pound, or an aggregate 
value $45,723,739. ‘The tabulation so far completed indicates an 
average value ef 24 cents a pound. If this average is realized for all 
the weol on the farms of the country, the wool clip ef 1910 would have 
a value of approximately $71,000,000, or over 50 per cent greater than 
10 years ago. 
My great ani prosperous State, Missouri, which has shaken 
off the shackles of Democracy, and for the last dozen years 
stood for advancement and protection to her industries, has gone 
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, 363 |763,518 |51, 638, 590 )61, 503,713 {29,707,000 |31,857, 652 |7,148, 366 (7,986, 315 |12, 268, 278 
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| Unclassi- - ‘ 
Rams and wethers. Lambs.! fied by | © eclguedusing 
age or sex. P. 

P en 

lumns \(Columns 

(4a) (5 (5a) @ |umi : 

, 4, )'3a and 4a) 

1900 1910 | 1900 1910 1910 1960 

27, 060 71, 468 31, 731 87, 755 8,7 111,183 229, 208 

115, 883 216, 187 217, 980 256, 303 190, 238 843, 383 668, 458 

15, 958 38, 061 46, 908 88, 168 2,348 97, 282 168, 761 

256, 201 389,578 793, 593 , 385 109,018 440, 5382 | 1,724,968 

178,923 | 263,143 111, 139 691, 991 111, 291 , 313, 048 | 1,352, 823 

1,262 2, 366 8, 375 SE Enwsixewnned 14, 043 23,021 

491 604 3, 391 GR Bin cnienesd 4,415 6, 964 

30,568} 46,828| 16,729| 21,811] 11,200) 96, 102, 709 

46,474| 96,190|  33,147|  77,384| 6,729} 154,442| 258’ 804 

259,800 | 354,377 | 790,505 | 1,156,065 | 301,495 | 2,160,029 | 1,965, 407 

74,907 | 80,297| 401,362| °401,431 |...) 661,484 |” 629) 150 

69,851 | 70,261| 524,540| 731,354 |.......... 812, 427 | 1,010, ¢4s 

93, 230 81, 764 375, 632 8 oD ea 769,917 657, 868 

35,323| 46,082] 65,974]  82,106| 10,404 | 206,498| 179,907 

5A, 343 68, 320 583,110 581,185 2,960 776, 894 716, 158 

37,828| 54,820| 37,975]  50,610| 4,491] 140,242] 169/234 

6,196} 11,496] 56,500) 167,903 |.......... 149,934} 252/213 

101, 6,445 | 10,514| 110,886 ot weaeebaee 126,251 | 111,520 

30, 1,785 | 3,428 9,997 | 18,090 825 | 22672) 33,809 

508,603 | 111/978 | 117/427] 761,235 35 924 
329,984 | 34,417] 29,344| 185,508 
162,188 | 45.518| 74,282| 37,779 
587,757 | 101,673 | 75,946 | 693,822 

2,995, 795 |1, 602,658 [1,219,419 | 393, 676 
279, 07 56, 317 56, 877 48, 301 
434,574 | 125,906 133,677 292, 916 

61,295| 2.126) 4,023] 12,571 
24744] 1,054] 1,619| 13,853 s : 

2,850,876 | 424,100 | 482,867 | 855,084 | 1,565,744 | 650,193 | 2,931,201 | 3,333,743 
938,315 | 37,241 | 46,201| 323,892| °761,230|.......... 605,655 | 984, 516 
164, 105 19,249 44,707 74, 292 93,129 320 139, 884 208, 812 
340,273 | 52,617| 111,164|  50,240| 230,515|  7,524{ 230,114| 451,437 

2,000,003 | 697/603 | 558/157 | 1,014,783 | 1,372,378 | 16,035 | 2,892,272 | 2,648,250 

45,950| 7,189| 15,224] ' 13,516| ' 27,180| 1,016| ' 48,766| 61,183 

1,480,282 | 491,982 | 481,073 | 714,227 | 1,078,936 | 96,098 | 1,982,552 | 1,961,355 

769,463 | 164,176} 190,020 245, 483 ik ) 637,369 959, 483 

5,901 254 728 ’ 583 4,578 |.......... 4,206 6,629 
40, 478 5, 425 11,958 9,410 19, 102 755 28,024 §2, 436 
422, 042 86, 876 85, 296 108, 223 267, 898 10, 321 502,505 507,338 
256,032 40,320 51,772 323, 585 188, 207 1,929 470, 478 307, 804 
924,174 | 404,301 | 515,766 | 393,409 | 449,358 | 108,792 | 1,364,554 | 1, 439,940 

1,893,802 | 330,295 | 659,332 | 156/200 | 1,265,289 |.......... 1,670,890 | 2° 553/134 
168, 292 5,364 13, 875 34,191 BROOD Sowweedseo 84, 360 182, 167 
353,549 | 25,382| 38,576| 365,564| 300,804|.......... 437,988 | 392/125 
459,158 | 60,060 | 98,864| 62,659| 371,851) 41,742 | 308;ac2| 858,022 
497,247-| 67,755 | 75,492 | 341,715 TD Beeveniben 564,378 | 572,739 
918,638 | 39,911| 67,574| 301,244| 689,241|.......... 628,539 | 986,212 

2,498,914 | 792,921 | 828,271 | 518,753 | 1,772,428 | 469,310 | 4,676,206 | 3,327,185 


21, 650, 746 2,614, 046 \39, 470,312 |39, 852, 967 
: } 





2 Includes Indian Territory for 1999. 


forward also as a woolgrowing and sheep-raising State, as the 
table below indicates, I call your special attention to the figures 
regarding Missouri. 





Missouri. 1910 1900 


1, Farms reporting sheep and lambs......................- 44, 010 38, 013 
2. Total sheep and lambs (number)... ..................... 1, 808, 038 1, 087,213 
i i ind <n. enihiksdibiebitatone ces ccngecepenssetse 1,012, 587, 757 
4. Rams and wethers (number). ...............2c2cceccee 101, 673 75, 946 
I gn a as in ecb ce rcedscovescouseses 693 , 822 423,510 
ne er SOS GN CUE). ccc cececcsnsacestcceetcdlesscece..-- 

7. Wool-producing sheep (lines 3, 4, and 6)................ 1,114, 216 663, 703 


1 Includes for 1910 lambs born between Jan. 1 and Apr. 15; for 1900, lambs under 
1 year old June 1. 

Missouri’s annual production of wool to-day amounts to 
8,245,000 pounds, with a valuation of $1,978,800. Should even 
this bill become a law, this industry would be almost ruined in 
that State. Free wool would be complete destruction. 

The following letter from one of the largest woolen im- 
porters, located at St. Louis, gives an unprejudiced opinion of 
this bill. He writes as follows: 3 

Sr. Louis, June 2, 1911. 
fion. L. C. Dyer, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Replying to your favor of June 9, as distributors as well 
as importers of woolens, we naturally favor a lower tariff on woolens. 
aa bill H. R. 11019, however, would, in our judgment, be 

ve to the woolen-manufacturing interests in this country as 
well as impair the quality of woolens offered for consumption. If there 
was any possible chance of the bill becoming a law, , from the 








1911. 
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sheep raiser to the last man manufacturing or distributing woolens, 
would oppose the bill, as it can only be beneficial to foreign manufac- 
turers. 

The price of woolen goods in this country now is not based upon 
what goods cost to import under the present tariff. In fact, more goods 
ean be produced in the United States than can be consumed; therefore, 
the competition is between home manufacturers and the values not 
much higher than they are on the other side. From observation, I be- 
lieve a better suit of clothes can be _ in this country for $15 
than can be bought in England for £3. The reason of this is not be- 
cause the goods and making of garments cost less, but on account of the 
competition among the retail and wholesale dealers in clothing. 

An ad valorem duty on woolens would not keep out fraudulent in- 
voices, and the omission of a weight duty would promote the importa- 
tion of low-class, heavy-weight goods, upon which the ad valorem duty 
would be small. We went through an experience similar under the 


Wilson bill, which was very disastrous to the woolen-manufacturing as 
well as the sheep interests. 


Please understand we are not manufacturers, only distributors ; hence 
you can rely upon the statements herein made being impartial. 
Yours, truly, 


Jos. M. Hayes Woo.en Co. 
Jos. M. Hayes. 


Mr. Chairman, 47,701 sheep were received in the markets of 
St. Louis last week. What does that mean? It means, to my 
mind, that already the unrest and the threats of free wool have 
reached the farmers of that State and of that section of the 
country, and they are beginning already to deplete their flocks 
because of this, as they believe, impending danger. 

The Democratic majority of this House should realize and 
understand that they are striking, in my judgment, a death blow 
to one of the great industries of that imperial State. There are 
44,000 and more farmers in that State whose livelihood is in 
great part maintained by the raising of sheep and lambs and 
the production of wool. These farmers, by raising this wool and 
these sheep, are doing it not only for their own benefit and for 
the purpose of making a livelihdod, but they are also helping to 
supply the American manufacturers with wool for the making 
of woolen clothes and woolen goods, thereby enabling Americans 
to wear homemade clothes, as well as to give employment to 
nearly 200,000 American workers engaged in that industry. 

Mr. Chairman, Missouri is in favor, not of this policy, indi- 
cated in this bill, but she is in favor of that policy of protection 
that the Republican Party has fostered—protection to American 
industries, the farm industries, the home industries, the wool 
industry, and the sheep industry—and ever since Missouri has 
been a protection State she has progressed in all things, mate- 
rial and otherwise. I can not begin to tell of all the advances 
she has made since she enlisted under the Republican banner of 
protection and advancement; but let me for a minute call your 
attention to one or two things in her principal city, which show 
how she has progressed under Republican policies and under the 
laws of protection which that party has caused to be placed upon 
the statute books. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The business of St. Louis has doubled in the last 10 years. 
The St. Louis bank clearings for 1900 were $1,688,849,494. In 10 
years that amount bas nearly trebled. The St. Louis bank 
clearings for 1910 were $3,727,949,379. 

In 1900 the tonnage of St. Louis was 25,313,330 tons. 
the tonnage had increased to nearly 52,000,000. 

The post office cash receipts of St. Louis in 1900 were 
$2,031,664. In 1910 they were $4,539,185. 

In 1900 the value of the factory product of St. Louis was 
$193,783,000. In 1910 it had increased to $327,676,000; and this, 
Mr. Chairman, under the policies of protection. [Applause en 
the Republican side.] 

And I might say to my colleagues from that great State, that 
they will have a splendid opportunity in the next campaign to 
tell the farmers of that State about the great benefits that will 
accrue to them by having free wool. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with these historical and undisputed 
facts before us, and recalling the prosperity of the sheep indus- 
try under the tariff act of 1867, under which the number of 
sheep increased to about 50,000,000; then the reduction of duties 
on wool and woolen goods in 1883, causing the number of sheep 
to decrease over 7,000,000; then the Republican tariff act of 
1890 improving the conditions, and then in 1893 the sheep had 
increased to 47,000,000; then (1894) the Wilson bill, placing wool 
on the free list, reducing the number of sheep over 11,000,000 in 
four years; then the Dingley Act, giving protection as now, and 
the flocks increasing to their present number of about 51,000,000, 
with an annual woo! clip of 321,000,000 pounds, and, after detail- 
ing the hardships and difficulties of the farmers of this country 
to establish and to make profitable the woolgrowing business, 
we are now met with another effort by the Democratic Party, 
which, in my judgment, will destroy and annihilate this splendid 
American industry. In the words of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett], this bill proposes to sub- 
stitute for the specific and ad valorem duties on wool and woolen 
goods in the Payne Tariff Act a system of ad valorem duties ex- 
clusively. In lieu of the present specific duty of 11 cents per 


In 1910 








pound on wool of class 1, to wit, fine wools, such as constitute 
about 75 per cent of the wools grown in the United States, and 
practically all the wool of the intermountain States; 12 cents a 
pound on wool of class 2, being long-fibered combing, such as 
Cotswold and Lincolnshire; and 3 to 7 cents a pound on coarse 
wool and hair, they propose an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent 
of the foreign price on wools of all classes. 

The specific duties of 11, 12, 3, and 7 cents per pound on 
wool contained in the Payne tari® were equivalent in 1010 
the basis of the valuations given by importers on the importa 
tions of that year, to 47.60 per cent for class 1, 46.54 per cent 
for class 2 wools, both of which compete directly with do 
mestic wools, and 38.79 per cent for class 3 wools, or an aver 
age of 44.31 per cent. So that, assuming that the values were 
correct and that the protection is in proportion to the ad valo 
rem equivalent of the duties levied, the present bill reduces the 
duty, and hence the protection, on wools considerably more 
than half. The reduction on wools partly manufactured is still 
greater, so that the amount of protection afforded the Ameri- 
can woolgrower under the present bill, assuming, for the sake 
of argument, that an ad valorem duty on wool can be collected 
without serious undervaluations, probably amounts to 
one-third of the protection under the present law. 


To get at the true situation, however, and as to the position 


about 


| of the Democratic Party upon the wool industry, we must go 


beyond this bill, because, as heretofore stated, it has been ad- 
mitted by Democratic members of the Ways and Means Com 
mittee upon the floor of this House that this duty is put upon 
wool for the simple purpose of bringing in some revenue and 
not with the idea of protecting the wool industry from the for- 
eign importations, and that as soon as possible they would 
take that duty off and we will have free wool, as we did under 
the Wilson Act during the administration of President Cleve- 
land. During the debate upon this bill in this Chamber on 
June 9, and when the distinguished Member from Massachu- 
setts of the majority of the Ways and Means Committee | Mr. 
PETERS] was addressing the House, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Rucker], also a member of the Democratic Party, 
asked of the gentleman from Massachusetts the following ques- 
tion: 

Why is it that since the Wilson Act went out and the 


came in there has been a constantly growing increase 
wool as well as in the production of wool? 


Dinglevy Act 
in the price of 


The Recorp will show that no satisfactory answer was given 
to this question. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Rucker] 
further in that debate stated that he believed that every pound 
of wool that is brought in here from abroud tends to decrease 
the price of wool here, because every pound of wool that is 
brought into this country will displace a pound of wool grown 
in this country, and, further, that under this bill the American 
woolgrower could not compete with a foreign grower of wool. 
These statements are from a Member of this House, a Demo- 
crat, who is from a woolgrowing State, and he knows some- 
thing about the conditions, and what he speaks is the truth, 
which in substance is that if this bill should become a law the 
woolgrowing industry in America would be ruined. 

They admit that the duty is lowered upon wool so as to en- 


courage importations from other countries, which means of 
course that every pound of wool imported into this country 
from foreign countries displaces American-grown wool and will 
compel the woolgrowers in this country to sell their wool at 


about half to a third of what they now receive. Statistics and 
experience already show that American woolgrowers can not do 
this, and therefore the result would be that the sheep industry 
in this country would be ruined, and the 44,000 and more farmers 
in my State who raise sheep and produce wool, as well as the 
608,000 and more farmers in the United States, would have to 
give up the business of sheep raising and the growing of wool 
because of no home market. The present duty of 11 cents a 
pound is as low as we can possibly put it and give the woo! in- 
dustry in this country an opporunity to exist, for let me call your 
attention to the fact that last year with this present tariff duty 
of 11 cents a pound on wool there was imported into this coun- 
ry 250,000,000 pounds of wool in the grease, which is almost one 
half of the wool consumed in this country. If foreigners could 
import almost one-half of the woo! used in this country last 
year with the present tariff of 11 cents, what could they be able 
to do with this tariff reduced to about 4 cents, as it is admitted 
it would be under this proposed Democratic bill. The answer is 
plain. They would import practically all of it. It is,claimed by 
the framers of this bill that the importations of wool would in- 
crease if this bill should be enacted into a law. This means 
also that this increase importation will lower the price of wool 
raised in this country. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
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Perers}], Democratic member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, said in this House on June 9: 

It is expected the price of raw wool will be lower, if this bill passes, 
than if the present duty of 11 cents a pound should remain on it. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not go into a detailed discussion of this 
bill as it relates to manufactures of wool, preferring to wait 
until the next regular session of this Congress in December, 
when we will have the best possible information gathered for 
our information and action. I refer to the Tariff Board, created 
by the last Congress of the United States, and which was given 
authority and the means for making a complete study, examina- 
tion, and repert on the woolen schedule. This Tariff Board is 
composed of experts of both political parties and their report 
will be based upon the best possible information, data, and 
figures concerning the growth of wool and the manufacture of 
woolen articles. 

Gentlemen of this House who are advocating this present bill 
voted to create this Tariff Board fer the purpose of getting the 
best possible information, and reporting it to Congress, concern- 
ing Sehedule K, the woolen schedule; but now they have grown 
so wise, because of victory at the polls in the last election, that 
they think they are well able to legislate upon this most impor- 
tant schedule without further information. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall vote to suspend action upon this bill till next December, 
when we will have this additional, important, and nonpartisan 
but scientific information, upom which we cam then act with 
intelligence. I do net know whether this schedule is perfect, 
but I do know that if this bill is enacted into law it would 
make this portion of the tariff laws much more imperfect and 
cause wide disaster to wool and to the woolen manufacturing 
industries; and if this schedule is not perfect, then the only 
way we can make it perfect is by having this reliable informa- 
tion from the Tariff Board to enable us to intelligently change 
it. I thoroughly believe in a protective tariff, which will enable 
our manufacturers to pay American wages to American work- 
men. There was received by this Government as customs re- 
eeipts for the last fiscal year the amount of $41,900,692 on im- 
ports of wool and manufactures of wool. When foreign coun- 
tries ean ship into this country wool and woolen products, on 
which they pay a tariff of that amount, it does not appear to 
me that the manufacturers and sheep growers of this country 
have any exorbitant protection. Is it net much better that this 
country should raise the sheep to furnish the wool for the manu- 
acture of these goods, so that the manufacturers can make 
these goods here in America by the employment of American 
eapital and American labor, instead of buying these goods from 
foreign manufacturers, made out ef foreign-grown wool and 
manufactured with foreign labor? The American wage scale 
and standard of living are much different than in any foreign 
country. 
workmen are higher than in any other country, and the only 
way the continued employment for American workmen can be 
head in this country is to give sufficient protection to our indus- 
tries to make up for the difference in the goods manufactured 
in foreign countries with cheap labor and goods manufactured 
in this country with decent wage paid labor. 

Mr. W. ©. Jager, of St. Louis, an expert on wool and the 
woolen industry, writes me under date of June 12 to this effect: 
4 That the enactment of this bill into law would cause many mills 
re to shut down, especially those in the Central West, as they would 
have extra expense in getting any foreign raw stock over the 
far eastern manufacturers. Besides, he says, the foreign manu- 
* facturers would swamp this country with their goods for the 
reason it does not give to our manufacturers protection sufficient 
to equalize the cost of production at home and abroad. After 


ing of the effects of the Wilson bill with free wool and the 
great disaster that followed its enactment into law, I should 


= think the lesson should have been so well learned that no effort 
: would be made again to repeat that experience, but protection 
| would be given to our western mills so that they would have a 
tae echanee at business. The western mills need this protection even 
1a more than do the New England mills. This gentleman’s 


opinion of this bill and its effect upon the woolen industry is 
practically the same as that of all others in that section of the 
‘3 country who understand and know the truth about it. 

To show the relative cost of the production of woolen goods 
at home and abroad and for the necessity of maintaining our 
: standard of wages and living in this country, as eppesed te that 
; es Sane eae vee atenen to Se Stewie 

prepared by Mr. Julius Forstmann, of the 


fe Susi i Matinee Gn, teceteR of Paante, 3. 2 ie 
Forstmann is an expert on these matters and was formerly a 
member of the German Tariff Commission, and from my exami- 


24 years of business in this industry, says Mr. Jager, and know- | 
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Everybody admits that the wages paid American | 
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nation of the statistics and facts covered in these tables I am 
able to vouch for their substantial accuracy. 


Comparative wages paid in wcoolen and worsted mills in the eastern 
of the United States and in Germany. __—e 


[Figures for Germany represent fn each case the average wage paid 
by leading firms in six of the principal woolen centers. The actual 
wages differ in each locality, but the amoun*s given below represent the 
average weekly wage.] 


| Average wage per 
week of 56 work- | 
| ing hours. 


























tio of 
U1 nit e 1 
oy | State 
Yastern | wages to 
United |Germany.| Germs 
States. 
| 
Worsted spinning (French system):! Per cent. 
tte riccinadenddstcndinancned $26. 00 $9. 60 971 
Wool sorter........... 215.50 3.75 413 
Wash-house overseer. 22. 00 6.10 361 
Card-room overseer. . 22. 00 6.35 341 
Combing-room overseer . 23.75 8.30 25 
Drawing-reom overscer 23. 50 9.45 249 
NE NI, 0 inn cmc cmenss cocsnaseenee 21.00 9.05 289 
IE CIN, oc was ccaccccocececesaeem 22. 00 8.95 246 
Twisting and reeling overseer. .............-..-- 21.00 8. 50 247 
Wool washe 8. 20 4.90 167 
Card stri 8. 20 6.10 lét 
Card feeders 7.60 4.35 175 
SEN 7.25 2.90 250 
Backwashers. 5.90 2. 80 211 
Gill boxes. 5. 40 2.90 18 
Drawing gil 5.70 3.00 19 
Drawing 6. 35 2. 85 223 
Roving frames 5.95 3. 20 18 
Mule spinners 13.00 6. 40 20 
Mule ee helpers. 6. 60 3. 55 188 
Ring spinners. ........ 5. 85 3.25 180 
kinins oicmenen cow 6.20 3.25 191 
III is idctnneinnnins exengamecesses 6.10 3.05 200 
Cylinder-room overseers.............--s..sc.ecee 11. 20 5.90 190 
Cylinder-room overseers’ helpers. ............-.- 6. 20 3. 40 182 
Needle setter overseers. .........-...2--2.cceceee 11. 20 4.35 257 
Needle setter overseers’ helpers.................-. 7.85 3.35 234 
i da niiiatibclilis dm 0 sine nnn bbreina om oo int ro 20. 00 10. 40 193 
Engineer helpers.......... 11.20 6. 40 175 
Firemen overseer.......... 12.60 7.30 173 
Firemen overseer helpers. . ad 11. 50 6.60 174 
Yard laborers’ overseer ............--2.2.cccecee- 16. 00 7.75 204 
SE SN ao cscidccan dss cncabaenateut 8.80 4.70 187 
Woolen spinning: 
CS EE ee 32.00 11. 50 279 
ELS natiiieidnenesnanan endscccenunanenetse 18. 00 5. 50 327 
SEES dink 4s04ndupus sosonggawececccasbsacoece 14.00 5.60 250 
Spinner’s helper... Je 6. 00 2.75 218 
OID inane nccdccssacnctsqceson 8. 50 4. 20 202 
| ea eee ee 8. 50 3.70 230 
Laborers for various kinds of work 8. 00 3.60 222 
Weaving: 
PRONE CUBED, oscencccncccsccoccnccccccsoccesseesa 25. 00 10.15 246 
SE bine sibs s actq hickdnas tetbontink ee 17.30 6.70 258 
Warping-room foreman.............---ecseceeees 18. 30 7.00 261 
Sizing-room foreman... .........-2-2.-eeeseeseeee 17.00 6. 30 270 
Drawing-in foreman... .... 15. 30 6.30 243 
Examining-room foreman. 16.30 6. 50 251 
TNL, ciiamocknnnce ms cces 9. 20 4.65 198 
EES < UsdnsGivecdsocces 8.30 5.05 164 
BRUNE ccc ccccccccccccnsesancsacoundscosesacces 4. 55 2.30 19 
i cit el ein etihbteacennwenenintedhs eamwesen 8.00 4.60 174 
Sizer’s helper............ a 7.45 3.60 207 
dca bodncedncs cccccvesetucccsescosdened 9. 40 5.00 188 
ale ctiatlinddilincingiid 0 abiibe utes tehbeibtiws- ies 4.95 3.00 165 
UE < 006 b0cusdccsecsvacossecésiocecsoed 8.55 6. 25 137 
icatadcdnadncccasecqcscocccsveqaeccesss 9. 50 6.00 158 
D PNB is cc concctcesscosseccecenccusseccsencesd 7.55 4.00 189 
yeing: 

BGO iccptic canecencernie maccamesesscusey 52.00 19. 25 270 
Dyehouse foreman ...........ceccccccsccccccsees 15. 00 7. 20 208 
IN. os udcctnaccecvcseustoucnsroceoseset 9.60 4. 30 223 

| R SS Gis ccintins ctntmnasoscecdeced 8.40 4.05 207 

Ss 

23. 00 8.30 277 
17.00 6.50 262 
6. 50 3. 00 217 
18. 00 9. 20 196 
12.00 6.40 188 
8.00 4.10 195 
Carbonizing— ; 
SUM Sone pucasvesouse set cevsceveesses dns 13. 00 7.40 176 
EE ccicchcccnciscceccocabeovcasscesace 8.00 3.90 205 
indian dkndgtsbnh cnans tndatene dsl 23.00 8.75 263 
PICS us wakiessenccesemscseccuceecreus 8.35 4.05 206 
I inccnsaneimeoreensamsenes cease 22. 00 9.45 233 
I in conics aacceéacepebasahy 18. 00 6. 35 283 
hekicc¥edesevbedusccesccossbeneten 8. 25 4. 80 72 
SITS nitcnaddvequitn chesanivesmnet quenced 13.00 4.85 268 
ce nines sg anicqpnns>ouscodues=tes 9.90 4.45 222 

1 The Bradferd system of worsted spinning is not used in Germany at all. 
* The Ree Ta eens Daited Bicies is dane prinelpally by men and in Germany 
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Comparative wages paid in woolen and worsted mills, etc-—Continued. 





Average wage per 
week of 56 work- 








ing hours. Ratio of 
United 
States 
Eastern wages to 
United |Germany.| G¢™man. 
States. 
Drying: Per cent. 
aD he hins cntiana ene died ae dcnwadee $18.00 $6.65 271 
ER wnnniniticchnntditiiiehoséebesee 13. 00 4.45 292 
Tid iclhwcinisitsiep distin aditintitip eamaiiiieemaeinned 7.50 4.05 185 
Shearing: | 
Head overseer. .... Gqecdapecudeteneds endecscenns 23.00 8.50 271 
i s Kcshe dé gode dactesatinckenbean 20.00 6.75 296 
i. one ontbeuain Sccceccceseses etaeds hina 7.60 4. 05 188 
Pressing and glossing: 
TT: cineca nn dcciudinmbadncstindedeanateben 21.00 7.20 292 
Assistant overseer. . owe 13. 00 6.7 194 
RR enenese cone ected 9.7 4.70 206 
Examining: 
ET anadépniacsatuaienceumaievadien + 15. 00 6.85 219 
SS 66 deapenensthutwexdendaeein peeves 12. 00 5.20 231 
Putting up: 
Stine wivetetésepemasesucseenadninn encesse 16.00 5. 50 291 
Operatives. .....cccccoces shddivgannncmbemaieyeuae 9. 50 4.20 226 





Development of woolen and ones — ufacturing in the United States, 
889—1909. 


[Compiled from reports of United States Census Bureau.] 





Aver- 
Total Total age 
number; salaries an- Value of 
ofem- | and wages | nual}; products. 


ployees. paid. Wages 
paid. 


Years. Remarks, 








1889...] 122,944 | $44,359,114 | $361 | $212,772,629 | Tariff law of 1883; McKinley bill 
1890; Wilson bill 1894; Dingley 





bill 1897. 
1899...| 129,516 | 50,126,000 | 387 | 238,745,000 | Dingley bill 1997. 
1904...} 146,322 | 61,433,000 | 419 | 307,942,000 Do. 


19001 .| 168,239] 79,214,000 | 478] 419,826,000 | Payne-Aldrich bill 1909. 





1 Preliminary figures issued by Census Bureau. 


a in value of products 1904-1909 was greater than in any 10 years prior to 


From these figures and facts it would appear that every 
thinking man would want to learn all possible about the woolen 
industry and await the report of the Tariff Board in December 
next before passing judgment upon the changes needed in this 
schedule. Mr. William W. Wood, a large manufacturer of 
woolen goods, in an address delivered before the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers at Washington on February 1, 
1911, said, in part, as follows: 


Surely Schedule K ought to be regarded favorably by the American 


people. It protects the labor of the employees in the woolen industry; | 


it contributes largely to the revenues of the country—its —— share— 
=“ admits foreign manufactures of wool. What more could be hoped 
or 


Are these manufacturers so protected that they become creatures of | 


inordinate wealth? You can count upon the fingers of one hand the 
wealthy woolen manufacturers of America. I know of no one in the 


woolen business who has retired because of wealth. The margins of | 


profit are so close in this business that the conduct of the business 


might be compared with farming in New England as against that in the | 


West. A successful farmer in New England must make his living right 
from the rocky, sterile soil with his knuckles, whereas the great fertile 
West produces abundantly and easily. ‘The woolen manufacturer's com- 


petition av home is so great and the risks of the business are so great | 


that his margin ts as that of the New England farmer. 

A suit of clothes bought for the President of the United States yields 
a profit to the man who made the cloth of not over 38 cents on that 
suit, and these figures have been challenged by manufacturers from 
Pennsylvania, who have stated to me that their profit was less than 
half of that. I have seen overcoats made from the cloth of my own 
mills, overcoats for boys, on which the net profit to us was less than 9 
cents. I merely mention these figures to show you how closely fought 
the woolen manufacturing business is, and that the high price of cloth- 


ing is not due to the tariff, nor yet to the manufacturer. but to the | 
middie man, whose expenses are very great, and to the retailer, who | 


also has large expenses to meet in the we of rentals and much adver- 
tising in the newspapers of the country. If the newspapers appreciated 
_ ae I doubt if they would raise a single letter against 
chedule K. 


After all, should we not give some attention to the retailer 
and find out what he pays the manufacturer for the woolen 
goods and what he sells them to the consumers for? I think we 
will find that that is where a great part of our money for 
woolen goods goes, and that we will find the facts to be similar 
to & Chicago man who paid $4 for a barrel of apples, and 
found tucked away among the apples the following note signed 
and addressed : 


Dear Consumer: I received 75 cents for this barrel of apples. Will 
you kindly let me know what you paid for them? 
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I take the following from the Recorp of the Sixty-first Con- 
gree, of date March 4, 1911, as bearing further on t! j 
Mr. GAINES said: 


is point: 


Mr. SPEAKER: I ask unanimous consent to address the Iouse f ive 
minutes. 
The Sreaker. Is there objection? The Chair hears non rl en 


tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Gaines] is recognized 

Mr. GAINnes. Mr. Speaker, I have several times called the at 
of the House to the fact that there is in this country no relat 
tween the prices received by the original producers of articles 
prices which are paid by the purchasers—retail purchase! 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that the distinguished gentleman fr M 
sourl [Mr. CuarK]}, the leader of the minority, is not present in | 
Chamber at this time. I have on my desk a piece of blue sersg 
cient to make a suit of the kind which usually costs the ulti: 
consumer from $40 to $60. I desire to present it to the leader o 
minority [Mr. CiarKk of Missouri], with the request-——not upo1 i 
condition, but with the request—that he wear it while making sor f 
his free-trade speeches. [Laughter and applause.] 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, to read two letters which I have received in 
connection with this piece of cloth and the receipted bill for it. 


BrRistou, Pa., February 28, 1911 





Hon. Josern H. GAINES, 
The House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Gatnes: The American Woolen Co. advises me by tele 
phone that they have sent you from their New York offices 34 yards 
of standard serge, at $1.2834 per yard. This is the net mill price they 
receive for these goods. The weight per yard is 16 ounces. Receipted 
bill for this merchandise accompanies invoice. 

I have taken up with them also the average price of this weight and 
quality of serge in the years 1905, 1906, and 1907, and they tell m: 
the price was $1.35 on the same basis of figuring as $1.28} to-day; so 
you see that these goods are selling lower than during the three latter 
years of the Dingley bill period. 

Very truly, yours, Josern R. GRUNDY 
Per H. M.C 
Then I have the following letter from the American Woolen Co.: 
AMERICAN WOOLEN Co., 
New York, February 28, 1911. 


Hon. Josrrn H. GAINeEs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sie: Following instructions given us by Mr. Joseph R. 
Grundy, I beg to say that we are forwarding to you to-day by Adams 
Express, charges prepaid, 34 yards of our 16-ounce serge mad 
half-blocd stock, which we have billed at $1.284 per yard, the net price 


at which we are selling these goods to-day to the wholesale trad »f 
the United States. 

I beg also to send herewith receipted bills covering this purchase, 
which I understand was at your request. 

Yours, very truly, FRANCIS R. MAst! 
Associate Selling Agent 

{Sold on condition that goods shall not be retu in i 3 

made for any cause after 30 days from deli: good ’ 





sponged or cut. Address all claims and correspondencs ccept 
mittances) to American Woolen Co., of New Yo Post-offix x 
100, Station D, New York City. Cable address, Wolenco, New York. 
A. B. C. code used. Remit only in New York or Boston funds to 
American Woolen Co., of Sew York, post-office box 381, Boston, 
Mass. Department 1A. Bill No. A6418. New York packing No. 
SD 10605. Season F 11.] 


SS SS 


AMERICAN WOOLEN Co., 
New York, February 28, 1911. 
Sold to Hon. Joseph H. Gaines, the House of Representatives 
| Washington, D. C. Shipped via Adams Express (paid), from New 
York. Terms: Net cash. Style, 716-5; color, M B; yards, 34; price, 
$1.2834; total, $4.49. 
Paid American Woolen Co., of New York, February 28, 1911. 
J. CLIFFORD WOODHULL, Agent, 
Per C. P. LINDBLUM, Ca ‘ 


I wish to make merely a few comments upon the facts :-I 
that the kind of woolen goods that the mannfacturer f the 
are receiving $1.284 for is the kind that enters into a suit of « 
for which the retail purchaser pays from $40 to $60, depending 


the reputation of the tailor. 
Mr. Kircnrn. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a qu 
Mr. Garnes. I will yield to the gentleman in due time 
| Now, Mr. Speaker, I have repeatedly called the attention 
House and endeavored, although ineffectually, to challenge the at 
of the American people to the fact that the prices paid by 1 
chasers throughout the country are in no case received by the | l 


judgment, is the ! apple grown in America—gro 






manufacturers of the country. And that statement is ¢ 

with respect to the goods covered by Schedule K, 
| in the tariff law, t also with respect t crienltur roduct 
| I shall content myself with one fact illustrating the truth 
| latter fact. Directly beneath me, in the restaurant of thi i 
| may buy a Grimess Golden apple fre West Vir 1, h, y 
| 3{ ; ' . 
| of this city, | County. He must pay 5 cents for it; 1 

| farmers of y County do not average 1 cent a; f 

apples. So that when we consider the relation 

and retail price of commodities, whether farm product 
articles, we find that the final price } ys from 5 to 19 

é 


| times greater than the originai pric 
| Mr. Fornes. Will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. Gaines. Ye Now I will yield and answer any gq 
| pounded by the gentleman 
i Mr. Fornes. Do I understand the gentleman to sa tha 
which he presents here from the American Woolen Manufa 
| sells at $1.28 a yard? Is that correct? 
Mr. Garnes. One dollar and twenty-eight and a < 
| ceived by the mill. 
i Mr. Fornes. And does the gentleman say that t ar 
ask their customers, for making up that serge, anywhere f 
to $50? ; 
Mr, Garngs. From $40 to $60, depending upon the reputation of the 
tailor and where one makes the purchase. 
Mr. Fornes. Is it not a fact, though, that the merchant tailors, as a 
rule, do not ask more than $25 for that price serge when made up into 
a suit? 
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Mr. Gartnes. It Is not a fact. The truth is that this sort of a suit 
would cost more than $25 at the ready-made clothing stores. 

Mr. Fornes. I beg to differ with the gentleman on that point. Fur- 
thermore, is it not a fact that the same class of serge in 1905 sold 
at $1.10 net? 

Mr. Gatnes. I have just read the gentleman the information which 
shows that the price then was higher than now; that in 1905, 1906, 
and 1907 it was $1.35 a yard. 

Mr. KircHin. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Fornes. Is it not a fact—— 
ieee = I yield to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 

TCHIN]. 

r. Kircain. Has the gentleman any information as to what the 
foreign price would be? 

ask purely for information. Has the gentleman any information 
as to what the foreign price for that same article would 

Mr. Gaines. I have no information as to what the foreign price 
for this article is. My point is that the high prices paid by retail pur- 
chasers of the country do not in any case bear any relation to the 
prices received by the original producer, either the protected or the 
unprotected producer, in this country. The producers of manufactured 
articles and the farm producers do not receive the high prices paid 
at retail in this country. And the truth is, Mr. Speaker, that the way 
to get relief for the ultimate consumers of this somnaey is not to strike 
at the very small prices received by the producers, but to a 
the producers of America until there shall be a sufficient supply in 
the markets of the United States to reduce the price to the ultimate 
consumer. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


So, Mr. Chairman, there are evidently other things than the 
tariff that contribute to the high cost of living. 

Mr. Chairman, over 90,000,000 American people are inter- 
ested in wool and the woolen schedule. The welfare of many 
thousands is affected by the adjustment of that schedule. Mil- 
lions of dollars are involved in the woolen industry from the 
raising of the sheep to the placing of the wool upon the backs 
and in the homes of the American people. The present schedule 
and rates have been substantially in existence since the Dingley 
Act of 1897, and, while there appears to be some needed changes 
in this schedule, we can well afford to wait until we have the 
complete report of the Tariff Board, created by the last Con- 
gress, before taking action. The time is not far off and we 
ought to settle this schedule on a scientific and economic basis 
and thereby give stability and peace for years to come to this 
great American industry, and not let politics, political supremacy, 
and ambition for public office, sway our minds and judgments 
against the honest and fair discharge of our duties as public 
servants of 93,000,000 American people. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
hour to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CuLiop]. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, it has been with a great deal of 
pleasure during this debate that we have listened to the great 
solicitude expressed by the membership of the Republican Party 
in this House for that great commoner in the Democratic Party, 
William J. Bryan. Let me say to our Republican friends that 
whenever and wherever the Democratic Party gathers around 
the council table for conference his seat will be in the future, 
as it has been in the past, at the head of the table. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] He has not only converted to his pol- 
icies seven and one-half million Democrats who follow him as 
their idol, but from the tone of this debate it seems that he 
has converted the leaders of the Republican Party as well. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I was somewhat surprised to-day at the speech of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], late chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. It -is true that he 
expressed his sentiments in language a little more emphatic 
than parliamentary, but we must remember that in the great 
solitude which surrounded him he was the only Republican, the 
only Member on that side of this Chamber, who dared to de- 
fend the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill throughout this entire debate. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I was also somewhat surprised at the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] yesterday, who came to the 
defense of the Woolen Trust, as he did to the defense of the 
Boot and Shoe Trust two or three weeks ago. 

I want to call your attention for a moment to what he said. 
and if there is any man upon that side of the House who doubts 
there is a Woolen Trust which ought to be dealt with by legisla- 
tion on this floor, I should like him to take the time after I am 
through to make his defense. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts said this: 

The amount of capital in the year 1909 invested in the woolen and 
worsted manufacturing any. was $419,000,000. The capital at that 
time of the American Woolen Co. consisted of $35,000,000 of preferred 
stock and $29,000,000 of common stock. When the com was or- 

there was issued $20,090,000 of preferred stock and $59,000,000 
eommon stock. It was the customary method of organizing corpo- 
ears ago. The estimated value of the plants 


of 
rations of that kind 10 
tors and a rt was made as to the condi- 


Was submitted to the a 
tion of those plants and their value. It was estimated at that time 
that the plants and machinery and real estate and other things that 


property of that company had a value of 


went to make up the 
000. 


Ten years ago worth $25,000,000, and with that amount of 
property it capitalized for $49,000,000 ; $20,000,000 of which was 
preferred stock and $29,000,000 was common stock, the latter of 
which, we are informed by the gentleman, was sold at from 25 
to 85 cents on the dollar. That such stock never had paid a 
dividend and was never intended to pay one. For one, I attack 
such business methods as unjust and unfair to the general 
public. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

How much influence this organization had on the entire 
industry of the country, and what influence it had in fixing 
the price on all the production of the country is a matter to be 
considered in determining the ethics of the transaction. 

When he made his defense I said to him, and I repeat it 
now, that if that is the kind of finance you justify, the differ- 
ence between you and myself is that you justify it and I con- 
demn it, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, why, I ask, should any corporation, trust, or other 
organization be permitted to sell stock which is never to be 
remunerative and, when sold, never intended to be? And how 
such conduct can be defended as legitimate is something I can 
not understand. It is indefensible. It is one of the many crea- 
tions of high finance which has been exploiting the unsuspecting 
public and making a golden reward by plundering the frugality 
of an innocent people. It was capitalized at the beginning, 
according to the distinguished gentleman’s statement, for 
$24,000,000 more than the estimated value of its property. It 
played both ends against the middle by first selling $24,000,000 
worth of capital stock more than the estimated value of its 
property at a net profit; and, second, it was enabled to sell its 
product under the protective tariff at a larger price than it 
otherwise could have done. How, under such methods of finan- 
ciering, could anyone be surprised at its rapid and sudden rise 
in wealth? It turned nothing into wealth, and on inflated 
values derived fabulous incomes, It has from the day of its 
organization controlled the woolen and worsted industry, and 
now in 10 years the value of the property invested in those 
lines of industry amounts to $419,000,000. This is an evidence, 
when properly managed, of what the tariff, the trusts, and 
high financiering can do, and the poor consumer and the unsus- 
pecting investor must foot the bill. Is not this indefensible? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Such methods of dealing with the innocent public deserve 
censure, and should be prohibited by proper legislation, strictly 
enforced, to the end that integrity in business affairs may be 
upheld and confidence maintained. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

I was much astonished at the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Dyer] who has just preceded me, who has prophesied all kinds 
of disaster, if this bill passes, to the sheep and woolen industry 
in this country. In the light of past experiences he surely has 
no foundation for his prophetic visions. I ask him if conditions 
could possibly be worse, be more disastrous, in the sheep and 
wool industries than they have been under the McKinley, Ding- 
ley, and Payne tariff laws, the highest ever known in the history 
of tariff legislation? It has suffered more and witnessed 
harder times than it ever did under any other, as the statistics 
of the trade conclusively show. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] It is well sometimes to consult statistics in order that 
facts may be correctly stated. From the statistics furnished by 
the Commerce and Labor Department of this Government, we 
had in 1910, in round numbers, 7,000,000 less sheep in this coun- 
try than we had in 1904. For six years the number dwindled 
at the rate of more than a million a year, and during all this 
time the Dingley bill was in force with the highest tariff on 
wool the country ever had. If a high tariff encourages this 
industry, as gentlemen insist, upon what hypothesis do they 
explain the existing conditions, as the facts show them to be? 
The truth is they can furnish no explanation consistent with 
the position they take. The two are irreconcilable. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] What is true of the sheep industry 
is also true of the price of wool. The Wilson bill which put 
wool on the free list was not passed until August 24, 1894, and 
the woolen schedule did not take effect until January, 1895, and 
yet, in 1893, when the tariff on wool was the highest ever 
known up to the time of the passage of the Dingley law in 1897, 
wool was the lowest it had ever been known in the last 40 
years. It sold that year for 14 cents a pound, and again under 
the Dingley law a still higher tariff on wool, the producer in 
1908 sold it for 13 cents a pound, the lowest ever known. I 
challenge any Republican on this floor to show during the ex- 
istence of the Wilson bill, from 1895 to 1897, while wool was on 
the free list, a time when wool sold as low as it has under the 
McKinley and Dingley tariff laws. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] He will search the market reports in vain for a 
single instance, 
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By the courtesy of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHrrwoop], 
I hold in my hand a letter from R. A. Beatty, of Huron County, 
Ohio, in which he states, as a wool producer, that he sold his 
wool in 1898 for 14 cents a pound, and three years ago, in 1908, 
he sold it for 13 cents a pound. He erroneously states, however, 
it was on the free list in 1893. It was then sold under the high- 
tariff duties of the McKinley law. It never while on the free 
list sold for such low figures as these. He, an Ohio farmer, 
fears no lower prices than these, he says, if it is free of all duty; 
and further says, if a tariff would increase the price of raw 
wool to the farmer, he loses it all, and more, too, on the in- 
creased price of clothing. And so he does. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]—the minority leader— 
at the beginning of this debate turned to the Democratic Mem- 
bers and said, in a dramatic manner, “Are you going to tax 
men’s clothing, women’s dresses, and children’s hats?” By 
such a question addressed to us I am unable to understand what 
he means. An answer sufficient to him is: The extravagance 
of his party during its 16 years of power has made it neces- 
sary for us to meet the public expenditures under his party’s 
appropriations; that we tax these articles of necessity, as much 
as we regret to do so. The two billion-dollar Congresses under 
the administration of the Republican Party, which exploited 
the public Treasury and depleted its revenues by unnecessary 
expenditures, makes such a course unavoidable. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] But let me say further in reply, we are 
going to reduce the tax on all these articles more than one-half 
what his party two years ago fixed it; and I want to know if he 
has enough concern in their welfare to vote with us on the adop- 
tion of this measure? If heis as much interested as he professes, 
he should vote accordingly, and show his interest by his actions 
as well as by his words. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Again our answer to him is in behalf of these people; we are 
going to reduce the tax his party fixed on their wearing ap- 
parel so they will understand the Democratic Party legislates in 
their interest and the Republican Party against it; we are going 
to reduce the tax on cloth, out of which the poor man’s clothing 
is made, from 160 per cent to from 25 to 40 per cent; on women’s 
dress goods from 150 per cent to from 30 to 45 per cent; on 
blankets from 160 per cent to 30 per cent. We are going to re- 
duce the tax on all the woolen schedule—the odious Schedule 
K, the schedule denounced by President Taft as indefensible— 
from 90 per cent to 42 per cent. We are going to revise it 
downward and keep our promise to the people and not violate 
it as did the Republican Party when it passed the Payne Dill. 
Will the gentleman from I[llinois assist in this humanitarian 
work or will he continue his tactics of obstruction? [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

We say to him that for 14 years his party has been, at the 
behest of the Woolen Trust, taxing cloth at from 80 to 160 per 
cent, women’s dress goods at from 78 to 150 per cent, blankets at 
from 85 te 166 per cent, flannels from 90 to 150 per cent, and 
that he then exhibits the courage to ask of us such a question is 
beyond our comprehension. During this time he has seen the 
farmers’ wool go down in price, the cost of his clothing go up, and 
the quality of his goods yearly get poorer. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratie side.] Let me ask, Are the Republicans in this standing 
with the President for a revision of this schedule downward—he 
has said it is indefensible—or are they against him? The people 
would like to know. What is the answer? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.}] Again, others in this debate have asserted 
with an air of confidence that the present high tariff duties 
should be maintained in order to enable the operators to pay 
the high wages now paid employees in these industries, and 
then ask, Are you going to reduce the American wage earner in 
these industries to the level of the foreign employee? I answer 
that that has already been done, and we are striving to raise it 
to higher levels. Let us see what the facts are on this important 
matter and expose the fallacy of the Republicans on this 
subject. 

In the woolen and worsted industry William Whitman, one 
of the greatest manufacturers of this line, recently testified 
that the American male weavers received 21 cents an hour, 
or for a day of 10 hours $2.10, or $12.60 per week; spinners, 12 
cents an hour, or $1.20 per day, or $7.20 per week; dyers get 
$9 per week; loom fixers, $15 per week; combers, $7.20 per 
week; card strippers, $7.80 per week; and burlers, $6.60 per 
week. Are these the princely wages for which the Republicans 
levied an average duty of 90 per cent for owners of the woolen 
industry to pay their employees? How do these look under 
the conditions of the high cost of living brought under the rule 
of the Republican Party to a man who has a family to sup 
port and educate? And yet the high tariff, according to the Re- 
publican position, is levied solely for the benefit of the laboring 
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man’s wages. How they can have the audacity to make such 
a claim in view of the facts is beyond the comprehension of any 
reasonable mind. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

What do foreign wage earners receive in this line of indus- 
try? In Bulletin No. 86, of date January 10, 1910, issued by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, we find our depart- 
ment gives the following facts, which is a complete answer on 
the subject: Workshop wage carners in dress goods in England 
average $12.39 a week; shirt makers, $7.26 a week; ready- 


made clothing, $8.15 per week; boots and shoes, $6.98 per week; 
silk goods, $8.33 per week; straw goods, $8.90 per week; dyeing, 
$7.18; 26 per cent of those engaged in making clothing made 
$14.60 per week; 28 per cent made from $12.17 to $14.60 

week; 15 per cent from $9.73 to $12.17 per week. From these 
incontestable figures it clearly appears that the English laborer 
is fully as well, if not better, paid than our American laborer. 
England in this branch of industry is our greatest and most 
formidable competitor. In view of these facts, does the manu- 
facturer in this country need a high tariff to enable him in 


this 

industry to compete with his foreign competitor? Who would 
dare say he does? 

Now, in these comparisons we have not taken into account 


the efficiency of our labor, which produces almost three times 


as much daily as the foreign labor, and yet receives just about 


the same wages. No distinction is made in price and no re- 


ward is given for its great superiority in this respect. ‘The 
truth is we can and do produce more in the same length of 
time and for less than any other country in the world. Labor 


knows it and labor can not be flimflammed longer on the levy 
of the tariff for its benefit. Labor in this country has never 
been benefited by protection, but the American manufactur- 
ers have grown rich under it. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the other day the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun] inquired, “Are you going to place our high-priced 


labor on a par with the labor of free-trade England and shut 
down our industries and turn our high-priced 
employment?” 


labor out of 
A sufficient answer to that question is to reply 
that England is not a free-trade country ; it is a tariff for revenue 


only, and it levies its tariff on noncompetitive artides, while 
our country levies its tariff on competitive articles, and the 


difference is it can change its tariff policy without interrupting 
This marks the 


distinction. Again, let me say to him, as a further answer to 


that part of his inquiry about shutting down the industries 
and turning high-paid laber out of employment, it is a stereo- 
typed expression coined for the specific use of high-protection 
advocates in every country in the world. 
for the House of Commons in England, the paramount 
was the tariff question, and the advocates of high protection 
advocated a change in their tariff policy, and as a reason gave 
that is was necessary in order to prevent the cheap-labor-» 


In the recent election 
issue 


ide 
products of the United States of America from being imported 
and shutting down their industries and turning their high- 


paid labor out of employment. This argument is used every 
where by the advocates of a tariff for protection, aS a means 
to sustain a system, that its beneficiaries may plunder and ex- 
tort from the consumers unearned profits, and multiply pred- 
atory wealth. It has served its time, its unrighteous purpose; 
and intelligent people, whether in this or any other country, 
will soon expose its fallacy and repudiate its hypoerisy. [Ap- 


plause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. Chairman, the advocates of a tariff for protection’s sake 
have most earnestly asserted on this floor 


the proposition that 
without a protective tariff our manufacturing industries, be- 
eause of the difference between the wages here and abroad, 
ean not compete with foreign manufacturers and will shut down 
ow industries and turn our labor out of employment because 


of the importation of foreign-made products. This contention, 
if it be true, presents a serious proposition, and one demanding 
serious consideration. To all who assert such a doctrine I 


deny its truth, and assert the facts show there is no founda- 
tion for such a charge. On the contrary, I affirm there is no 
danger of such a result and that the statistics abundantly sus- 
tain my position. We are now competing abroad, and if we 
ean pay the freight on our products across « nents and oceans 
and sell them at the doors of foreign factories and in the homes 
of foreign labor as we are now doing, them there is no danger 
but that we can do so at heme. it does not chespen the cost 
to the consumer of an article to pay the freight on it thou ds 


of miles. [Applause on the Democratic | This is 
familiar plea of the great captains of industry and their sa 
lites, but we meet and refute it with the facts as published 
from department records. 

The Leather Trust tells us if the tariff on its products is 
removed it can no longer operate, but must close down its 
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plants and turn its labor out of employment, because conditions 
in other countries are more favorable than here, and for this 
reason, without a duty for protection, it can not compete with 
them. For answer to this contention, the customhouse reports 
conclusively show we are now successfully competing with for- 
eign countries in leather goods. Take the year 1910 as a 
fair example. We imported $114,053 worth of boots and shoes 
and exported $12,408,575 worth. We imported no harness, but 
exported $650,000 worth. We imported uppers of the value of 
$3,000,000 and exported $20,000,000 worth. We imported band 
and sole leather of the value of $49,000 and exported $6,587,000 
worth. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

It is clearly shown by these statistics that we are competing 
abroad and selling there cheaper than the same products are 
sold here at home. The conclusion necessarily is that to remove 
the duty will not shut down any industry, nor turn labor out of 
employment, nor reduce wages. Again, the same assertion has 
been made here, and apparently repeated with confidence in its 
correctness, with reference to the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, which is also refuted by the statistics. Last year 
we manufactured $92,000,000 worth of these products. We im- 
ported none and exported $25,000,000 worth, the same going to 
every civilized country in the world, and after paying the trans- 
portation charges abroad, sold them there for less than they 
were sold to our people at home. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

The Meat Trust, a giant monopoly, asserts unless a high tariff 
is maintained on its products, because of conditions in other 
countries, it can not operate here, and yet last year we imported 
no canned beef and exported $1,645,000 worth; in meat and its 
products we imported none and exported $160,000,000 worth. 

The lumber kings are industrious in their zeal for a high duty 
on lumber, and yet last year the report of the revenue officials 
shows that we imported !umber of the value of $22,000,000 and 
exported $60,000,000 worth, exhausting the depleted supply in 





this country, and against which the protectionist has opposed | 
all- efforts of public conservation that this valuable product may | 


not be exhausted. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Again, the great iron and steel operators say that without a | 
high tariff to protect their productions they can not operate | 


and must surrender the business to foreign producers, and yet 
last year the revenue officials report that we imported $22,000,000 
.worth of these products and exported to foreign countries 
$144,000,000 worth. Notice some of the items of this industry. 
Steel rails, imports, $133,000; exports, $8,324,000. Structural 
iron and steel, imports, $335,000; exports, $6,954,000. Wire, 
round iron and steel, imports, $872,000; exports, $8,482,000. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The miller who fears that cheap foreign-mill products will 
injure his business appeals to Congress to levy a high duty on 
flour, and yet last year the revenue office shows that we im- 
ported $446,000 worth of flour and exported $51,000,000 worth 
to be sold in foreign countries in competition with all the 
world. 

The coal operator tells the miner it is necessary to have a 
high duty on bituminous coal, or foreign mines will drive them 
out of business, yet last year we imported coal of this quality 
valued at $3,498,000 and exported $23,000,000 worth and sold it 
in competition with the coal of all the world. 

Sir, we can safely appeal to the customhouse reports for an 
answer which will refute every contention made by the advo- 
cates of a high protective system, save the indefensible one 


that it creates a monopoly and enables it to extort unearned | 


profits from the consumer, which is a self-evident fact. 

The “captains of industry ” demand protection because they 
assert that the conditions of other countries as to labor and 
raw materials are such that we can not compete, and because 
of these advantages, without protection, they are able to close 
down our industries and turn our labor out of employment. 
Our statistics show that last year our manufacturers ex- 
ported products of the value of $671,000,000, an enormous 
amount, and sold them in the markets of every civilized coun- 
try in the world. We produced sufficient to supply our wants, 
and this vast surplus we sent abroad to the doors of foreign 

lants, paid the freight, and sold them in the homes of foreign 
beer cheaper than they were sold at home. It will not do to 
say in the face of these irrefutable facts that we can not 
compete at home with foreign goods made by foreign labor. We 
can not only do so at home but we are paying the freight on 
our goods across the continents and oceans and are compet- 
ing with them in their homes, selling as cheap or cheaper than 
they sell their own products. If we can do so abroad, as we 
are doing every year, we sureiy can do it here at home. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

It is a familiar plea of all protectionists that a high tariff 
should be levied for the benefit of labor as a shield from 
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competition with the product of the cheap labor of other coun- 
tries, and for 20 years this has been the slogan of their battle 
cry, until it is worn threadbare. The employer everywhere 
seeks labor as cheap as he can procure it. He pays no more 
than he is compelled to; he reduces wages on the slightest 
provocation and upon the flimsiest pretense. It is not the 
importation of cheap labor-made goods that menaces the wages 
of American labor, but the importation of this labor itself, sup- 
planting our labor in our factories at home, which is yearly 
turning our laborers out of employment. For more than a 
decade foreign labor, under the direction of giant monopolies, 
has been pouring into our country at the rate of a million a 
year, taking the places of our laborers at less wages, gathering 
American wage remuneration and sending it back to their 
native country in large sums, annually diminishing the circulat- 
ing capital of this country, all for the enhancement of the 
trusts, combines, and monopolies, under the management of the 
great “captains of industry.” [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Again, the beneficiaries of the system have appealed to the 
people to sustain its high duties because it would open the mills 
and create a home consumption for our surplus production. The 
theory that we should produce all we consume and consume all 
we produce is a fallacy, and if continually practiced would for- 
ever bar the way to the enrichment of our people and Nation. 

If an individual, throughout his entire life, would produce 
all he consumed and consume all he produced he would be no 
better off when life ended than when it began. He had lived 
and that was ail. What is true of the individual is true of the 
Nation. The wealth of both is only increased when a people 
produce enough to supply themselves and have a surplus left to 
sell to other individuals or nations, and this surplus registers 
the net profit for the period it covers. It is what makes them 
better off, increases their wealth, expands their commerce, anid 
multiplies their prosperity. There was a time in the early 
period of protection when it drew capital to the country and 
multiplied wealth, encouraged commerce, and inspired thrift; 
but that time has passed. It was invoked to sustain infant 
industries; its advocates championed it for no other purpose 
and promised when that mission was fulfilled it should be aban- 
doned, as its purpose would be completed. 

But greed seized and usurped the reason, dethroned the 
conscience, and it was turned into a machine of oppression 
against the consuming masses of the most-favored country in 
all the world. It was converted into an instrument for ex- 
torting unearned profits and for founding combines, trusts, and 
monopolies, to suppress competition and paralyze development. 
Our factories are turning out yearly $15,000,000,000 worth of 
wares, produced by the brawn and brain of a progressive and 
intelligent people. They are made from $8,000,000,000 of raw 
material, with $3,000,000,000 of labor. Labor is remunerated 
by only one-fifth of what it produces. Four billion dollars is 
the net profit on an $11,000,000,000 investment. This is at- 
tractive. The division is unequal, it is unfair, and it is no 
wonder there is discontent. Under this distribution labor and 
eapital are not sharing equally. Capital is protected, labor is 
not. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The former is spared competition, while the latter is open 
to the competition of the world. It is for the equality of both 
we plead in order that contentment may prevail and prosperity 
abide. Sir, an unshackled commerce encourages all and stimu- 
Protection which denies the markets 
to all must necessarily discourage expansion of trade. The 
period of exclusiveness is passed if we are to find markets 
abroad for our surplus. Since the passage of the Payne-Aldrich 
Act less than two years ago more than one-half billion dollars 
of American capital has been withdrawn from the marts of our 
home trade and been taken to foreign countries by our manu- 
facturers to build plants abroad, because our high-tariff wall 
excluded foreign goods from our markets; the foreigner re- 
taliated and refused to buy our goods, and hence our people 
withdrew their capital from their business here and invested 
it in business abroad. Protection is doing this daily. Under 
the protective policy of the Republican Party as now enforced 
the trend of capital is to flow abroad instead of accumulating 
and multiplying the wealth of the people here at home who 
created it. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

It has been asserted by some during the course of this debate 
that an increase of tariff duties on any given article does not 
increase the price of the article to the consumer. If this be 
true, then the levying of protective tariff duties is of no benefit 
whatever to the producer. Its sole and only purpose is to enable 


the producer to increase the price and avoid competition from 
the producers of other countries. If it is added to the laborer’s 
wage, as some contend, then it increases the cost of production, 
which is added to the selling price which the consumer hzs 
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to pay for it. If it does not increase the price, then it is with- 
out justification, and there is no tenable ground for its defense. 

Again, some have asserted the higher the duty on any article, 
the cheaper the article. It can be safely said that nobody 
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ever made such an argument for the purpose of convincing any | 


person of its truth. It contradicts itself. With propriety, we 
might ask how high it would be necessary to fix the duty on 
an article in order that consumers might procure it free of 
charge. One proposition is no more absurd than the other; 
one is equally as preposterous as the other. [Great applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, my time is rapidly passing, and I can 
not let this occasion pass without paying some attention to 


some charges preferred during the course of this debate about | 


some familiar matters of current history. 
asserted by some overenthusiastic friends of protection that the 


panie of 1893 was produced by Democratic legislation and | 


Democratic policies. Will anyone point out the enactment of a 
single line of Democratic legislation prior to the panic of 18938 
for the basis of such a charge? I pause for some one to tell this 
House what legislation of the Democratic Party, which came 
into power March 4, 1893, caused the terrible panic of that 
year, paralizing business, shutting down industries, turning 
labor out of employment, and spreading desolation from ocean 
to ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf. There was none. 
The McKinley tariff law was in force then, which levied the 
highest duties ever known up to that time. The Wilson bill 
was not passed until the latter part of August, 1894, and did 
not become effective until October of that year. Now, how 
could a Jaw not passed until August, 1894, and taking effect 
October, 1894, produce a panic in April, 1893? Will some wise- 
acre tell us? 

The panic came under the high McKinley tariff law, under 
the enforcement of Republican policies, just as the panic of 
1908 came under the Dingley law and Republican policies. Just 


as every panic has occurred in this country, under Republican | 
policies and high protection, and in both, the Democratic Party | 


was called into power to relieve the country of the business 
situation into which the policies of the Republican Party had 
plunged it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Sir, I was 
amused to hear my colleague [Mr. CRUMPACKER] say on the 


floor of this House a short time ago that the panic of 1508 | 


was of such little consequence that it did not affect to any con- 
siderable extent the business of the country. How woefully 
mistaken any man is when he flatters himself with such a 
thought. The commercial agencies by their reports show that 
the business failures for the first 18 months in the panic of 
1908 exceeded those for the first 18 months in the panic of 
1898—$146,000,000 in amount, laying desolation throughout 


I have heard it | 


the length and breadth of the land, wrecking enterprise, stifi- | 


ing trade, and paralyzing business in every commercial mart 
of the country. 

In 1893, while the panic raged with its most frightful conse- 
quences, there was no time but what an individual could go 
to his bank and draw out his own money, but not so in 1908. 
All over the country banks were compelled to lay an embargo 
on this right and refused to let the people withdraw their own 
funds and deposits from banks. 

The public were compelled to establish soup houses in every 
metropolitan city in the land, and the laborers lined the public 
highways in quest of employment, but found it not. 

Four hundred and fifty thousand freight cars stood idle on 
the numerous sidetracks of the various railroads of the coun- 
try with their wheels rusting on the rails—a sufficient num- 
ber which, if coupled together in one train, would have made 


city of St. Louis. 

These are some of the features of the panic of 1908. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The foundations were razed 
from under fortunes and the wealthy became poor, and the poor 
made more desolate. [Applause.] 
that the suecess of the Democratic Party in 1892 at the election 
frightened the business of the country and this caused the panic 
of 1893. .I deny it. No man of all the great men who have 
occupied the White House was held in as high esteem by the 
business men and business interests as was Grover Cleveland. 
The business men of the country supported him as a candidate, 
voted for him, and by their votes he was elected. They stood 
by him loyally, and if you will examine the vote of the country 
that year you will find the gains were made from the business 
sections and were made from the business men of the country. 
These are the facts and I challenge any man to successfully 
deny them. [Applause on the Democratic side.} Why should 
business, I mean legitimate business, fear the Democratic Party 
and its policies? The Democratic Party and its policies are now 
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and always have been for the encouragement of every | 


legiti- 


mate business, favoring safe and sound business principles 

| which foster and stimulate genuine prosperity—a prosperity for 
i all, and not a prosperity for a few, at the expense of the many. 
It favors a prosperity which like the dews of a generous heave 


fall on all alike. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
| Again, we have been told here by the apostles of protection that 
business fears the action of this Democratic House. I deny 
From whence do men who so speak get their information 
| The public press, the independent magazines, the people apy 
|} our course, are commending our action, and are sending « 

| couraging messages indorsing our progress and bidding us God 
[Applause on the Democratic side. | We 
|} are responding to their wishes by diligent action and conserva 
tive work, and it is meeting their approval. Tell me that bus 
ness does not approve our policy, and I ask all such where did 
|the majority in this House come from if not from the great 
business sections of the country? Can you point to a business 
center in the whole country but what made some changes from 
|} a Republican to a Democratic Member of this House. [Great 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let us examine and see how the matter stands. Maine is a 
great business State, she had a solid Republican membership 
in the Sixty-first Congress; in this, the Sixty-second Congress, 
her delegation is equally divided in both the Senate and the 
House. It now has its first Democrat in the Senate since 1553. 
So much for that. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Rhode 
Island with a solid Republican representation in the last Con- 
| gress comes here now in this with a divided delegation, half and 
half in this House. Does any one deny it to be a business 
State? [Applause.] In the last Congress Connecticut had a 
solid Republican delegation, but in this House a Democrat re- 
sponds to the roll when it is called. That is a business State, 
| too. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The great Empire 
| State of New York, a business State, in the last Congress had 
| 11 Democrats and 26 Republicans. The representation in thi 
House is reversed; it stands 22 Democrats, 1 Independent, and 
| 14 Republicans. Greater New York City, the greatest business 
metropolis in the country, if not in the world, sends one lonel 


is 


| speed in our good work. 


iy 
| Republican of all its membership. Who elected them if it were 
| not the business men? And the business men of that State took 
la Republican out of the Senate and sent a Democrat in his 
| place. [Great applause.] Now, who would dare say business 
was afraid of the Democratic Party? The great city of Buffalo 
| had a divided delegation in the last House, but it is solidly 
Democratic now. Does this look like business was afraid of 
Democratic policies? I think not. [Applause on the Demo 
cratic side.] 

The State of New Jersey comes next. It is the home of more 


| big business institutions than any other State in the Union, 
| and it has a membership of 10 in this House. In the last 


; 7 | Democratic Party. 
a line reaching the entire distance from New York City to the | 


Congress it had 3 Democrats and 7 Republicans; it re 
, versed exactly its representation, and now has 7 true and 
loyal Democrats and 3 Republicans. It also sent into 
tirement from the Senate a Republican and put in his place 
true and loyal a Democrat as ever lived, the Hon. James I: 
MaRrRTINE. Does this indicate that business is afraid of t)! 
Democratic Party? [Great applause on the Democratic sice 
West Virginia is a great business State. In the last ¢ 
gress it had a solid Republican delegation; to-day it has f 
good and true Democrats and only one lonely Republica: 
answer the roll call. It also sent two Democrats to the Senate 
Business interests in that State it seems are not afraid of the 
{Applause.] Ohio, the home of the Pres 


dent, is one of the greatest business States in the Union, In 
the last Congress it had 8 Democrats and 13 Republicans, and 


both Senators were Republicans. In this Congress it has 1 
Democratic Senator, 16 Democrats in the House and only 5 


| Republicans. Does anyone believe that the business men of 
But we have been told here | 


Ohio fear the Democratic Party? I do not. [Great applause. ] 

Pennsylvania and Illinois, both great business States, and 
from their business centers have increased their Democratic 
representation as an indorsement of their faith in Democratic 





policies. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

A MemsBer. How about Indiana? 

Mr. CULLOP. Indiana is all right. Just keep your eye on 
it. Two Democratic Senators are credited now to Indiana 
and 12 out of the 13 Members of this House are Democrats, and 
we expect to have a solid delegation in the next House. We 
will sweep the Republican Party off of the map at the next elec 
tion, and we are anxious for the contest. [Great applause on 
the Democratic side.] Do we need more or better proof than 
this that business indorses our policies, inaugurated them, and 
approves their adoption? We are opposed by a hostile Senate 


: 
; 
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and Executive, and can not carry them fully into complete exe- 
cution. However, we should not falter, but adopt Democratic 
policies as far as we can and give the people as much relief as 
possible from the burdens imposed on them by 14 years of un- 
broken rule by the Republican Party. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Since this Democratic House convened business conditions 
all over the country have improved, as evidence of confidence 
in our ability to solve correctly the great business questions 
with which we are to deal. Since this bill was presented to this 
House the price of raw wool has advanced 5 cents a pound. 
What better evidence could be produced for the approval of 
our course by the business interests of the country? [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

In conclusion, my Democratic brethren, we must falter not, 
but proceed to perform the duty for which we were commis- 
sioned by the people at the last election. We are on trial, and 
thus far the verdict of popular approval commends our course. 
Greater responsibilities will fall to us if we but do our duty 
well. The final battle is to be fought next year, and if we but 
follow the mandate of the people in the prosecution of our 
work a sweeping victory will be the reward. A united party 
can accomplish much, but divided we can never succeed; har- 
mony of forces and harmony of action will assure a complete 
triumph. The time and opportunity are both present and let 
us seize and use them, for it would be cruel to waste either. 
The enemy is on the retreat, its ranks are broken, its fortifica- 
tions are down, its legions are scattered and fighting each 
other, and certain victory is assured us if we will enter the 
approaching contest with a determination which the occasion 
inspires. Choose for the leadership in the great contest of 
1912 any of the great men whose names illumine our party’s 
history; adopt a platform of principles which shall declare 
the true Democratic doctrine, free of all alliances with special 

‘interests, and no power on earth can the opposition invoke 
which will disturb or embarrass our march to certain victory 
or the triumph of our cause. The marshaled hosts of De- 
mocracy are in the field ready for the contest, and impatiently 
await the command to engage in the conflict for the triumph 
of our cause—the people’s cause—the application of Demo- 
cratic principles to the administration of national affairs and 
the restoration of business to a safe and sound basis, in order 
that prosperity may be restored to all the people. In such a 
contest three-fourths of the States in this Union will indorse 
our conduct by giving their electoral vote to the Democratic 
candidates. [Loud and prolonged applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I had not 
intended to speak upon this bill. I intended merely to content 
myself with voting for it. I am not a partisan upon tariff 
questions, and in my optimism I had hoped that the Democracy, 
as you say, fresh from the people, with the mandate of that 
people in their hands, would at least leave out of this bill that 
timeworn and threadbare provision, “ made wholly or in part of 
wool,” a provision which makes the schedule applicable to 
everything with even the slightest part of wool in it, from wool- 
lined rubber boots to wool-upholstered furniture, from all-wool 
worsted clothing to mercerized cotton with wool polka dots. 
But I recognize how futile it is to say anything in the face of a 
militant but caucus-tied and gagged majority, pledged to vote 
down any amendment, however meritorious. 

I recognize that nothing that I could say or that any man 
can say will change by the addition or subtraction of 1 per 
cent any of the schedules of this bill; and I rise now only for 
the purpose of presenting certain tables, which I have prepared 
with some labor and burning of the midnight oil, and which I 
am optimistic enough to think will prove of interest to the 
Members of this House and to the country. 

In preparing these tables I have taken as a basis the statis- 
tical tables prepared by Samuel 8. Dale, editor of the Textile 
World Record, and which were presented by the late Senator 
Dolliver, of Iowa, as the basis of his remarks upon the wool 
schedule in the tariff debate of two years ago in the United 
States Senate. Dolliver was a star among the actors in the 
drama of life. His light has gone out. But the radiance of 
his intellect still sheds its brilliance upon this subject. [Ap- 
plaise.] Time dulls the enthusiasm for ideals and dims the 
luster of the memory of man, but Dolliver’s contributions to 
tariff knowledge, perpetuated in the morocco-bound volumes of 
the Recorp, still shed a light upon the pathway of him who 
would travel the intricate mazes of the wool schedule. [Ap- 
plause.] So I feel that I need make no apology in basing the 
tables which I present upon the analysis and statistics pre- 
sented by Senator Dolliver in the debate of two years ago, 
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Mr. Dale, who made the analysis of the cloth which are the 
foundation of my figures, was for many years the manager of 
a woolen mill, and for many more has been intimately con- 
nected with the woolen industry. The accuracy of his figures 
has not and, I think, can not be successfully contested. For the 
purpose of ascertaining the exact relation between the compen- 
satory and protective duty under the Dingley and Payne bills 
he made an analysis of 11 different woolen cloths, determining 
by that analysis the exact proportion of grease wool, shoddy, 
and cotton in each. With this exact knowledge of the contents 
of the cloth in wool, shoddy, and cotton he was able to de- 
termine the exact proportion of compensatory and protective 
duty provided by the tariffs of the wool schedule of the Dingley 
and Payne laws. I will print the analysis made by Mr. Dale, 
together with his conclusions as to the amount of compensatory 
and protective duty upon each of these woolen cloths provided 
by the Payne and Dingley laws. 

Taking Mr. Dale’s analysis of each of these cloths as a basis, 
I have prepared some tables showing the amount of compen- 
satory and protective duties upon each, applying thereto the 
duties provided by the pending bill., In order to conform to the 
change in the pending bill from the specific basis provided by 
the Payne law to the ad valorem basis provided by the pending 
bill, it was necessary to determine upon some basis of value for 
the grease wool and shoddy contained in the cloth. In ascer- 
taining that basis I thought it was fair to take the average 
import price of wool in the grease and have taken as that basis 
24 cents a pound, the average import price of raw wool in the 
year 1909; and asa basis of value for the shoddy I have taken 
12 cents per pound which I believe is slightly in excess of the 
average foreign price of shoddy. It is, of course, true that there 
would be some slight deviation from this value in the cloth by 
reason of the fact that in making the cloth the price of the 
wool might be slightly more or less than these figures. Bui 
taking an average of the results of these figures upon 11 dif- 
ferent pieces of cloth necessarily results in a fairly accurate 
conclusion as to the actual compensatory and protective duties 
provided by the various tariffs levied by this bill. Now, I do 
not intend to make an explanation in detail of the analysis of 
these tables as they speak very largely for themselves, but I do 
desire to make a brief explanation of one of them as a demon- 
stration that will apply to all. 

I refer now to piece A207 cotton warp casket cloth. This 
piece runs 154 ounces per yard, 68 inches wide; 10,000 yards at 
50 cents per yard; 9,688 pounds of cloth. This cloth will re- 
quire in its manufacture 2,375 pounds of cotton warp, 1,600 
pounds of grease wool, 1,125 pounds of raw cotton, and 9,563 
pounds of shoddy. The Dingley duty upon this cloth, figured 
upon the basis of 4 pounds of grease wool, at a tariff duty of 11 
cents a pound, to 1 pound of cloth was 44 cents per pound on 
the cloth and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Applying this basis to the cloth mentioned, we have 9,688 
pounds of cloth at 44 cents duty per pound, amounting to 
$4,262.72, or an equivalent ad valorem of 85.2 per cent, and in 
addition a duty of 50 per cent on $5,000, the value of the cloth. 
or $2,500, making a total compensatory and protective duty of 
$6,672.72, equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 135.2. Now, apply- 
ing the Dingley duty to the actual amount of compensatory 
duty required by the contents of the cloth in grease wool aud 
shoddy gives the following result: 

One thousand six hundred pounds of grease wool at 11 cents 
per pound—the Dingley tariff—amounts to $1,760, and, addins 
a compensatory duty of 5 cents per pound upon the 9,563 pounds 
of shoddy contained in the cloth, amounting to $478.15, gives us 
an actual required compensatory duty amounting to $2,238.15. 
equivalent to 44.8 per cent ad valorem; leaving an actual pro 
tection upon the cloth, valued at $5,000, of $4,524.57, equivalent 
to 90.4 per cent ad valorem. 

Now, I propose to take the same piece of cloth and apply to 
its dutiable contents the rates of duty provided by this bill. 
1,600 pounds of 
grease wool at 24 cents a pound, gives the se wool value in 
the cloth at $384; taking 9,563 pounds of shoddy at 12 cents per 
pound gives us the value of the shoddy contents of the cloth at 
$1,147.56; then, applying a 20 per cent ad valorem rate provided 
in this bill to the $1,531.56 in value of its dutiable ‘contents, 
amounting to 
the value of the cloth 


g 


a 


upon a piece of per cent 
produced in this country and upon which os is no duty what- 


ever. I ask leave at this point to print tables prepared by 
Mr. Dale and by ; 





1911. 





DINGLEY SCHEDULES. 
A20TI—COTTON WARP, CASKET CLOTH, COTTON, WOOL, AND SHODDY. 
[158 ounces per yard, 68 inches wide; 10,000 yards, at 50 cents, 
$5,000; 9,688 pounds cloth. This will require 2.375 pounds cotton 


warp, 1,600 pounds grease wool, 1,125 pounds raw cotton, 9,! 563 | 
__ pounds + shoddy.] 





Duty. Per cent. 





Dingley duty: 
9,688 pounds cloth, 44 cents.......... iabuaseccece pevedesa $4, 262. 72 
I on aks ccc ccc ccc cece ccs cccccccee 2,500. 00 
le 6, 762. 7 
Actual compensatory required: 
FO EE ee $1,760. 00 
C568 Ey © COB oven cence cccccccscccccccce 478.15 
— 2, 238. 15 
Actual protection................--. lt vewkadindons 4,524. 57 











PENDING BILL. 

A20T—COTTON WARP, CASKET CLOTH, COTTON, WOOL, AND SHODDY. 
[10,000 yards, at 50 cents, $5,000; 1,600 pounds of grease wool, at 24 
cents, $384; 9,563 pounds shoddy, at 12 cents, $1,147.56.] 

Duty. | Per cent. 
| 





Duty on cloth valued at $5,000, at 40 per cent $2, 000. 00 o | 


Compensatory duty on grease wool, valued at $384, at oleae , 
So anda secegcecccndcokebinéoncsccscce $76. 80 
Compensatory duty on shoddy, valued at $1,147.56, at 
FD POR ha G ee nrc cccccccccccescccnecscocccccs -- 229.40 
Total compensatory ................. Waessebocsedadecse 306. 20 6.12 
Actual protection............... ae cette aan 1,088. £0 | 83. 88 


DINGLEY SCHEDULES. 
A96—COTTON-WARP DRESS GOODS. 


(6.7 ounces per yard, 50 inches wide; 10,000 yards, at 25 cents, $2,500; 
4,187 pounds cloth. ‘This requires 4,515 pounds of grease wool. ] 


















| Duty. | 

tee | 
4,187 pounds cloth, 44 cents........ ebesnceccccceccscccees| §1,508 8 7 

50 per cent of $2,500...... Saseteaccocecs ececccccscceecess-| 1,250.00 
Total duty.................. el casttbrecesegeie! GSR 123.7 

Actual compensatory required: 

4,515 pounds grease wool, 11 cents. . ........eccccessee-- 496. 65 19.9 
Actual protection................ coseeaseensnnecnnsenes 2, 595. 63 103. 8 





PENDING BILL. 
A96—COTTON-WARP a GooDs. 
[10,000 yards, at 25 cents, $2,500; 4,515 pounds grease wool, at 25 


cents, $1, "083.60 J 
| Duty. Per cent. 








Duty on cloth, $2,500, at 45 per cent...................-.---- $1, 125. 00 45 
Compensatory duty on grease wool valued at $1,083.60, at 20 
POE COME. 6 ccstdcocce erccceccccccocecccccceces ercccccccceces 216. 72 8. @ 





RE nt ddbtcidcctdetscveccceveccceccccese 36. 34 








DINGLeY SCHEDULES. 
C96——WORSTED DRESS GOODS. 


[6.7 1 ounces per yard, 50 inches wide; 10,000 yards, at 40 cents, $4,000; 
4,187 pounds cloth. This will require 9,760 pounds of grease wool. ] 


Duty. | Per cent. 











a 
Dingley duty: | 
4,187 pounds cloth, 44 cents................«--+se-ee+0++- $1, 942.28 | “ | 
55 per cent of $4,000............ al aaicsiaiy ethtibiatissscte: 2 2ea@ 55 
pctust tal duty = non ---.. Se oces eke CCS) lt | 
compensatory required: 
9,760 pounds grease wool, 1] cents..................-..--| 1,073.60 | 26.8 


Stites 
74.2 


Pe ee meee eee eee eee eeeee 











PENDING BILL. 
C96—WORSTED DRESS GOODS. 


{10,000 yards, at 40 cents, $4,000; 9, png penne grease wool, at 24 
cents, $2, 342.4 





Duty. | Percent. 


iibaien| 45 | 


beutibe 468. 48 11.71 | 
Actual protection................ccccccesececeeeeees--| 1,331.52| 83.29 | 


it [ 








—__--- 


auy on cloth yaloed at $4,000, at 45 per cent ............... 


on grease wool, valued 5 
pee nee teas 90s, ot 
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DINGLEY SCHEDULES 
E119—WORSTED SERGE, PIECE DYED. 


56 inches; 10,000 yards, at 90 cents, $9,000; 





9,062 pounds cloth. This would req tire 20,945 pounds grease wool. ] 
Duty Per ¢ 
Dingley duty: 
es NNN, cs dnmondcacetecceecnnonte $3. 987. 28 44.3 
Sy te Gt a hes dnccnceccecccecccsteccoosecccnseres 4, 950. 00 
a oe | ial aeewumdideeedion 8, 937. 28 
Actual compensatory required: 
SED POUNEN, BE QUID o dc cccccgecccccccccccccscccecscs 2, 303. 95 
RN, co coctebsesdeaeeiecceci iwaekaris 6, 633. 33 


PENDING BILL. 
F119—WORSTED SERGE, 


{10,000 yards, at 90 cents, $9,000; 20.940 pounds grease wool, at 24 
cents, $5,026.80. ] 


PIECE DYED. 


Duty. Per cent. 
Duty on cloth valued at $9,000, at 40 per cent $2, 600. 00 40 
| Compensatory duty on grease wool valued at $5,026. 80, at 20 
DOE Gian ds wwtcadinctscnsuutbstiecsagucescqnensesépecesda | 1,053. 60 11.7 
MI I soe ka ns adevndecsnsensessusévssqnddes | 1,546. 40 28.3 


DINGLEY SCHEDULES, 
A226——-COTTON WORSTED. 


[14 ounces, 55 inches wide; 


10,000 yards, at 
pounds cloth. 


This would require 5,12 


50 cents. 
5 pounds grease wool. ] 


$5.000: 8.750 


Duty. Per cent. 
Dingley duty: | ; 
PE EY, OE OU aciccccndaccdceccessepecoeseeseses $3, 850. 00 77 
Ge GT CONS OE GURU an 3. w cc ccecccccccvcsccssccccceceseses 2, 500. 00 50 
te cuaaineeehied Paaeue 6, 350. 00 127 
Actual compensatory required: 
9,125 poumds, 11 Cemts.... .....cccccccccccccccccccceccess 43. 75 6.8 
PATI GORIIiin sc cdivcddncscassccccsccccesesess 6, 006. 25 120.2 





PENDING BILL. 
A226—COTTON WORSTED. 


{10,000 yards, at 50 cents, $5,000; 3,125 pounds of grease wool, at 24 


cents, $750.) 


nan 





Duty. Per cent. 

Duty on cloth valued at $5,000, at 40 per cent .. 2,000. 00 | 40 
Compensatory duty on grease wool valued at $750, at 20 per 

COED a cc ccccccccccccdsccccdasssescccoscccessccoccecceeseece 150. 00 | 3 

Actual protection... ........cceceescecececees a 7 


1,850. 00 





DINGLEY SCHEDULES. 
A25 WORSTED SERGE, 


[18.4 ounces per yard, 
11,500 pounds cloth. 


54 inches wide: 10,000 yards, at $1, $10,000 
This requires 21,941 pounds grease wool.] 








Duty. Per cent. 
Dingley duty: 

11,500 pounds cloth, 44 cents...............sssscseee- ; $5,060. 00 1). 6 
GE OOF CUES GE GID Nios occ ccwcdcccccccccccncccccccsese ; 5, 500. 00 0 
+4. treddeaicatthektbdeheewieneesesaedouss 10, 560. 00 105. 6 

Actual compensatory required: 
21,941 pounds grease wool, 11 cents............--+------- 2, 413. 51 24.1 
Aotural protectseds ..o2 ocacecccccccccccnccccccccccccccccs 8, 146. 49 81.5 








PENDING BILL. 
A25—WORSTED SERGE. 


{10,000 yards, valued at $1, $10,000; 21,941 pounds grease wool 
24 cents, $5,265.84.] 


, at 





en — 





Duty. Per cent. 
a ~ = 

Duty on cloth value! at $10,000, at 40 per cent. $4,000. 00 ” 
Compensatory duty of $5,265.84 on grease wool, or 20 per ‘cent 1, 053. 84 10. 54 
Actual protection. ........... Bdadeceseccscacoscccscces | 2,946.16 29. 6 
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DINGLEY SCHEDULES. PENDING Bi. 
608—PIECE-DYED KERSEY. E24—IRISH FRIEZE. 
Bs 25 ounces per yard, 55 inches. Stock: Back warp, 40 per cent Oregon, | [10,000 yards at $1, $10,000 ; 23,625 pounds of grease wool at 24 cents, 
ee 60 per cent shoddy; face warp and filling, 50 per cent California, 50 $5,670; 17,719 pounds ; at 12 cents, $2,126.28.) 
per cent shoddy; 10,000 yards, $1.25, $12,500; 15,625 pounds cloth. | ————————————————————— eee 
: This would require 32,426 pounds wool in grease, 13,167 pounds Dut P nt 
§ shoddy.) y- er cent. 
i Amount. | Percent. | Duty on cloth valued at $10,000, at 40 per cent............... $4,000. 00 40 
: q Ss duty on grease wool valued at $5,670 
. sige Oh 2D PO OI. cia dans oc p42p tees tio on , 134.00 
Dingley duty: Com pensatery on shoddy valued at $2,126.28 at 20 
— ae ES Se a en. . GP COUR caiccndnnsita chckeyve biatendideladics ua 425. 20 
not cde nn pligenteonscoscetesse summed , 875. — 
ial pat Total COREG « on ntatas cians cabd ine nnecnpteimned 1,559. 20 | 15.59 
Sie Scnnabsnecsovibococesccesccesed 13, 750. 00 110 eee 
Actual compensatory required: Actual protection.........-.-+-s+e+eeeeeseeeeeee sees 2, 440. 80 | 24.4 
82,426 pounds, 11 cents..............--..----- $3, 566. 86 ce 
13,167 pounds, 5 cents....... ditadbbadenepeces A 658. ~s 25.21 33.8 | DINGLEY SCHEDULES. 
|__| | A211— WOOL CASSIMERE, TERRITORY WOOL. 
SE EENENE ca oc ecensencencosacesccccccccncssse=s 9, 524.79 76.2 | [13 ounces per yard, 54 inches wide ; 10,000 yards, at 85 cents, $8.50 
some 2 ; 8,125 pounds cloth. This will require 32,143 pounds grease \ 
ei. shrinking 65 per cent.) 
PENDING BILL. D ecmssspsaensessysenssssingsssranesseietneeitaie tendinitis 
608——-PIECE-DYED KERSFY. Duty. Perc 
(10,000 yards, at $1.25, $12,500; 32,426 pounds grease wool, at 24 
cents, $7,782.24; 13,167 pounds shoddy, at 12 cents, $1,580.04.] — 
eee i er | ' ay a cloth, 44 cents $3, 575.00 | { 
| > pte PUUMLS CMU, SE UULLS. we ewewee Cee ee eee eee eee eee ¥ OOD. | 2 
— oor | 55 per eentof $8,500......... stigndohliifevigteisllhe tiie ditibe chim 4,675. 00 55 
| we i  ~  . . . n s weteaindiceesneeeaeeeintenen sencseness 250. 97 
Duty on cloth valued at $12,500, at 40 per cent ...............| $5,000.00 | 40 Acted apameias y required: oo . 
Compensatory duty on grease wool valued at | $2,268 POU SE GUM undceddcwcnbsdcecccesaccessss 3,535. 73 4) 
I a $1, 556. 44 | ; : Asean ST 
Compensatory duty on shoddy valued at $1,580.04, | Actual protection............ A Tg fa 4,714. 27 | 
ee Eee ach 60046 cawerwesnde cecceececcce 316. 0% | 
Total compensatory ....................-.-- wesssseeee-| 1872461 aaor | PENDING Brut. 
a dean i jeanne Ty A211—WOOL CASSIMERE, TERRITORY WOOL. 
i Actual protection... .~~.--.+--+-++-+++0eee-e reese eee | 3,118.56] 25.02 | 619,000 yards, at 85 cents, $8,500; 32,143 pounds of grease wool, « 
i SS Li snail 24 cents, $7,714.82. 
4 Bf DinGLeY ScHeDULes. ae 
3 E E382—COTTON-WARP BEAVER. | Duty. | Per cen 
oe {28 ounces per yard, 55 inches; 10,000 yards, at 75 cents, $7,500; 1. eS 
er | | eee ee — ee eee — a tp cotton, | Duty on eloth valued at $8,500, at 40 per cent... =... | $3, 400.00 10 
ie ,309 unds cotton warp, 22,125 pounds sho J ounds fine Compensatory grease wool valued at $7,714.32, at 20 
Bie wool, 1,137 pounds coarse wool. | 7 : — =~ attired: « anenpeownaein eames i inginguntesss< | 1,542.86) 18.15 
z —_____ —____. 
He ay aa Actual protection....... tien seis | 1,857.14 | as 
bil g —+-—_____j__ DINGLEY SCHEDULES. 
Het 6 Dingley duty: DE—WOOL DRESS GOODS, PIECE DYED. 
Batis | 37,500 pounds, 44 cents. ..........0...-.cccecnceneseeees- | $7,700.00 102.7 | [6 ounces per yard, 50 inches wide; 10,000 yards, at 40 cents, $4,000 ; 
4 | © , 
na échaase be sebedhobpesbotenevecccesel 3,750. 00 50 8,750 pounds cloth. This would require 14,823 pounds grease wool, 
Hs) _____|_____| ghrinking 65 -per cent.] 
a) ‘ MEW ikaw nsdn sveesccccccsctccccsccsscccccccesse- | 11,450.00 152.7 3" 
4 Actua! compensatory required: Duty. {Pere 
z 6,523 pounds, 11 cents. ......... treet egsnpeses $662. 53 | =e ‘ 
t SPINE, WOMEN ooo. occ eeccccseccccscne 1, 106. 15 duty: | 
i; |_ 1, 7eR es 23.6 Sr pourds, 44 cents... 0-.----s-nersese-veeeeesees eos $1,690.00 41.2 
: NE SEU ee ade pbicgudkcaccscesencedes oet.28 | 129.1 | SS per cant EOE MNS. ......++» rt ae 
. aia oe a sddes<isthuconsee pekde nev isibécavesccesess 3,850. 00 | 96.2 
k ; | er uired: 
eat ei PENDING BILL. 14,823 pounds, 1 cane... seuns abesevece ébteee SViwbeenss 1,630.53 | 40.8 
" E3S2—-COTTON-WARP BEAVER. i a ————— 
ae Eh ee 110,000 yards at 75 cents, $7,500; 6,023 pounds grease wool at 24 | SAS POOUEIII ves nin abe aaere- snr s=*7-o-*° —} | 
5 cents, $1,445.52 ; 22,125 pounds shoddy at 12 cents, $2,654.76.] PENDING BILL. 
@tere, DE—WOOL DRESS GOops. 
| Duty. Percent. [10,000 yards at 40 cents, $4,000; 14,823 pounds of grease wool at 
~anneapnenepilimiamesiaa cents, $3,507.52. ae 
{ Duty on cloth valued at $7,500 at 40 per cent................ $3, 000. 00 40 ae ciaeit 
ah perpen tok duty on grease wool valued at ii : | Duty. ane e 
1,4 ) per cent Deg recs <. k ar 
ty on shoddy valued at $2,654.76 Duty on cloth valued at $4,000 at 45 per cent ee ew wan ew ne nsnnn $1, 800. 60 a 
i 530. 95 Sea eee on os 
eel gf, RS es a ceeeaeeee SAE ee i 
Total compensatory.......--e2es-ee---0-e--2-0-+2-00- | 820.05 | 10.98 | sdaiiante ni che eT a een 188.00 | 27.22 
at Actual protection............ a oll | 2,179.06 | 29.07 ere = 
i 5 ——————— as = 
as Dinciey ScHeputes. | 
by : E24—IRISH FRIEZE. | Total 
1 84 cunces per yard, 55 inches. Stock: 50 per cent wool and 50 per ~ 
t cent waste; 10,000 yards, at $1, $10,000; 21,250 pounds cloth. this _ duty 
requires 23,625 pounds grease wool, 17,719 pounds sheddy and tive. 
waste.] 
i oh | 
| | Deter, | aac ca Siasimsiaes| tele) 
eae || i | CR see. .gunteinonthctnten>diipat $5 | 26.8 | 742] 101.0 | 31.71 | 33.29) © 
ae | Dingley daty: | eee Biasimsliesinoine| 3 
aS at 5 . ctu nwwwweusweweueedien . . = 
a iii Semanal 22.2 | ees gad RR 0 | 44.8} 90.4 | 135.2) 6.12) 33.88) 40 
1 (| ome ee memes ecessenenes | ones $5) S26 | 26-2 | 8.0) 1487 | 25.02) 
| RGR bs ssicbase<~s- sttteteeneeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee es! 14, 350. 00 143.5 2 $4.8 | 108.7 | 143.5 | 15.59 | 24.41 40 
} SOMMDDR; 11 Cots << ecucases.o------ $2, 508.75 | 65/46) G4) 97-0) 1815/2155 
17,719 PE iinaplteveses,--~--20 885.95 | 56 | 40.8 | 554 . =) « 
Z Ts 3, 484.70 34.8 Per cent. 
' 11. 74 
; PUI 6 5 bonnes go wcve nse... 000002-.... | 10, 865. 30 108.7 | Average compensatory duty under this bill__....-___--------- 11. 
Li Average protective duty under this bill__—________--___... 29. 62 
ry 
f 
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Without going into details of these tables, they show actual 
compensatory duties under the schedules of the pending biil 
running from 3 per cent to 18 per cent and actual protective 
duties running from 21 per cent to 37 per cent. They show an 
ayerage compensatory duty on the 11 pieces of cloth of 11.74 
per cent and an average protective duty of 29.62 per cent. 

If there is any gentleman on that side of the House who can 
justify an average protection of approximately 30 per cent on 
the principle of a tariff for revenue, I would be glad to have 
him do it. The tables on piece A96 cotton warp dress goods 
show an actual compensatory duty of 8.66 per cent and an 
actual protection of 36.34 per cent. If there is any gentleman 
on the other side of the middle aisle who can justify a rate of 
45 per cent, of which more than 36 per cent is protection, on 
ladies’ cotton warp dress goods, I should be glad to have him 
make that demonstration. To claim that a bill providing pro- 
tection averaging 30 per cent is a purely revenue measure is a 
nonsensical absurdity so profound as to startle the brain of an 
idiot. 

There are gentlemen on this side of the aisle who, I think, 
believe, with honest conviction, that the rate of protection af- | 
forded by this bill is too low. I do not share that opinion, for | 
such information as I have been able to gather leads me to the | 
conclusion that a protection of 30 per cent upon the value of | 
the cloth is ample to protect the manufacturer of woolen cloths | 
in this country against the cheaper labor of foreign countries. | 

Shortly prior to the debate of two years ago in the Senate on | 
the wool schedule Mr. W. A. Graham Clark, special agent of the | 
Department of Commerce and Labor, made an extended and | 
careful investigation and analysis of the cost of production of | 
woolen yarns and cloth in this and several foreign countries. 

He prepared, after a thorough investigation, a list of tables 
showing the various items of cost entering into the production 
of woolen yarns and cloth, and I print at this point one of these 
tables as an illustration of the thoroughness and care with 
which Mr. Clark investigated the subject. 

CLARK’S TABLE. 
Sample No. 2—Fancy worsted suiting. 


Ee 


[1,056 a, medium quality; weight b ny square yard, 11.8 ounces; 
threa r inch in warp 45, filling 48; grade, dark gray botany No. 
64, at 66 cents; No. 64, at 74 cents; yarn, 1,370 pounds, 2/20s.)} 








Material 
Gee ONE NOS cclva dec cc cccchecnseseséclesccscccce 
Discounts, terms, ete 
Warehouse 


eee ee ween wweeeceseseesceses| GOUOe OY [onc cece w wel ene nent wwe w we wefennnceee 
POO cecsrsccesesieseseseses 


AOR eee eee mm ewe eee eee enna eee eee eel amen ners etlaweeeees 


OOO eee Reem eee weet w ween een eee eweenee 
eee eee rere eee ree rer 


Finishing and dyeing 









eee eT eee eer errr rere eee. 








Sala- 
ries. 





ed alecccacecleocccecc 


Office e ne $0.12 | $20.82 | $0.12 
DO eb Ghguniys cndselvandwasePisisscassfss.-coecfe...0.0- 
Warehouse. ....... 
Ret coc sci alice 
Weaving 
MOOD, < thie i itbsaiocececéces< aeeee 
Finishing and 


AOR eee mete e nee weeenee 
ee eee rrr 


tee eeee eee ee eee 


A eee eee ewww eeeee 


TORR olin sates Rbetedaboccesece 





Cost per yard, 58 inches, $1.165. 

Cost of yarn, $908.20—74 per cent of the cost of finished goods (cloth). 
Warde en A 
Weight per square 
Weight per yard, 


ie omer... 11.8 


| 








Compensatory duty per running yard at 44 cents per 
P DOU ale cents... §2.228 | 
totective duty at 55 per cent ad valorem_.__.___-__.do____ 64.075 | 
Total Guty_...-.-....__. decktiened OE a $1. 16308 
“ practically 100 per cent ad valorem). 
Os illness ieiiciaieewenieeciameescred cent of cost... 14. 
Wages, spinning (12 per cent of cost of a) ead ii. © P 
eo, a a 
Total duty should therefore be— a 
er cent. 
Protective duty. 23.5 
Compensatory eee 94.4 
Total duty. 47.9 
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The table referred to shows a labor cost in the pt of 
fancy worsted suiting of 23.5 per cent, and an « of 
all the tables prepared by Mr. Clark leads to the at 
the labor cost of production seldom exceeds 25 per cent of the 
value of the cloth itself. The table of wages prepared by Clark 


shows that the wages paid in this country on all clas 
ployment in the manufacture of yarn and cloth is from 17 t 
125 per cent higher than in England. While I believe that there 
is every reason to think that the average difference in cost of 
production is considerably less than 100 per cent, in order to be 
on the safe side, as a protectionist, I have assumed for the 
purpose of this argument that the labor cost in this country is 
double the labor cost in foreign countries. So that taking the 
labor cost in the production of woolen cloth in foreign countries 
at 25 per cent of the value of the cloth a protection of 25 per 
cent ad valorem would cover this difference. It must therefo 
be apparent that the protection afforded by this bill is aniply 
sufficient, so far as the manufacturer of woolen cloth is con- 
cerned, and that the pending bill is not only an abandonment by 
our Democratic friends of the policy of free wool, but a betrayal 
as well of the doctrine of tariff for revenue only. 

The present Schedule K of the Payne bill, covering woo! and 
manufactures thereof, was written into the tariff law in 1867, 
and has been reenacted substantially in the same form in every 
Republican tariff measure from that day to this. It was com- 
piled through the various grades of manufacture, washed and 
scoured wool, yarn and cloth, according to a system of mathe- 
matically compounded, frenzied high finance, that, piling one 
duty upon another, resulted in a schedule that has, not un- 
reasonably, I think, been called the “citadel of protection.” I 


re 


| have no doubt that its provisions were adapted to and warranted 


by the necessities, conditions, and environments of our then 
infant woolen industries. But wonderful changes have taken 
place in the method and cost of production of woolen and 
worsted fabric since that day and generation. The importation 
of foreign labor and the improvement of machinery has greatly 
reduced the labor cost in the finished article. It is claimed 
that the Worsted Trust dominates and controls not alone the 
market for its products, but in a measure the price of raw wool 
to the producer in this country. It is not strange that in the 
application of this schedule to the changed conditions that 
forty-odd years of development have evolved in the manufac- 
ture of wool cloth that great discrimination between manu- 
facturers of different kinds of cloth, inequalities between the 


woolgrower and manufacturer, and injustice to the consumer 
have resulted. 

The imposition of a specific duty upon raw wool, regardless 
of its value or shrinkage in the scouring, and the imposition of 


a high duty upon noils and other by-products of worsted manu- 
facture and shoddy has resulted in a discrimination against the 
manufacturer of woolen cloth, as distinguished from worsted 
cloth, that has kept the woolen industry at a standstill for man 


y 
a 
J 


| years. I have no quarrel with the manufacturers of cloth o 

| wool. I desire as a protectionist that they should have all the 
| protection that the difference in the cost of manufacture war- 
| rants. But such investigation as I have been able to make 


indicates that the operation of Schedule K in later years has 
been detrimental to the development of the industry engaged in 
the manufacture of cloth of wool as a whole. 

It ought not to occasion great surprise that methods and 
practices have been evolved whereby the provisions of the 


aw 
and the duties imposed upon raw woo! have been, in effect at 
least, evaded so that the woolgrower has réceived the benefit 
of a protection upon his products not exceeding 6 cents per 
pound, and I believe in many instances less than that. Two 
| things have conduced very largely to this result—one is the 
| discrimination in the law which admits washed wool of the 


second class at the same specific rate of duty as on grea 
wool of that class, while it imposes double the specific duty on 
washed wool of the first class that it imposes on grease wool 
of that class. The effect of this discrimination and of the 
specific duty on grease wool generally has been to exclude the 


“ee 


heavier-shrinking wool and induce the importation of light 
shrinking wools, with the ultimate result of very materially 
reducing the actual protection to the woolgrower. The gen 


eral arrangement of Schedule K has also conduced to this 
result by producing a situation which has enabled the buyer 
and manufacturer of wool to in some measure, at least, contro! 
the domestic price to the producer. 

I print at this point the following tables, showing the pric 
of foreign and domestic wool for the last 20 years, by semi- 


decades, as follows: First, the Boston price of 13 domestic 
wools; second, the average foreign or import price of wool; 
third, the London price of 6 foreign wools; fourth, the Boston 


price of 6 foreign wools; and, fifth, a recapitulation of the 
averages of the first four tables, 
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Tasie No. 1.—Boston price of domestic wools. 







































































1890 1895 1900 1905 1910 
I Meee nonce 22 13 21 32 27 
Combing, Ohio half blood ............. sie 26 18 23 35 2 
Clothing, Ohio half blood ...............- 22 13 20 31 25 
Clothing, Ohio quarter blood............. | 25 19 24 34 27 
Texas, 12 months’ average ............-.. 25 12 17 25 21 
Georgia and Lake............ | 27 19 23 25 26 
Oregon Fine Eaden staple ... 21 13 15 25 21 
Oregon Valley No. 1......... vies 25 13 22 28 22 
Sr SS webecbenesos 21 13 18 30 24 
EET Ean 20 12 16 23 18 
EES EE EEA TE. 28 18 21 33 32 
en cw encwawe 18 > 15 25 21 
eae 25 15 | 17 26 21 
tis cl tite on 23 “4 | 19 29 | 24 
TaBLe No. 2.—Average foreign or import price of wool. 
i 
1890 | 1895 1900 | 1905 | 1910 
PONE cine chdcdbudiipdb couse duck 23 15 21 23 24 
I WO inci tiivhins otdings<nestnesess 23 | 20 21 25 25 
RRs res 3 | 1%} 21 24 | 244 
| | 
TaBLE No. 3.—London price of foreign wools. 
: : 
1890 1895 1900 1905 1910 
Port Philip....... iit iam dia Sai ates er 23 17 UE Di bntcondipeewaiatt 
Australian cross breed...................- 20 17 OO in osnncadaee sisal 
CS TON cs icivcidasarcsdechosscéentocés 19 14 BRS 62 Supiteni eb 
BO, CNN cc dkacicbii cikcatebbtcewiadée 18 15 Me Din vckitenliehae kee 
OO ee eee 24 | 21 29 24 29 
SIE EE I i 5 ond ohms on dieenec tne 22 | 24 16 25 20 
RID aint atbintan hades | 2) | 1s | 244 | 24h 
TaBLe No. 4.—Boston price of foreign wools. 
1890 | 1895 | 1900 1905 1910 
Adelaide 60’s combings.................. 41 23 36 48 41 
New Zeuland cross breed 36’s to 40’s...... 42 22 33 38 36 
Montevideo quarters. .............s0..--- 29 16 28 37 35 
English and Irish 36 26 28 43 42 
Mohair Turkey average. . 41 30 36 46 46 
tas eae 37 34 
32 39 
1900 1905 1910 
Average import or oa WI otiuniena 23 173 21 24 2 
Average London price, foreign wools..... 20 18 18 24 2 
Average Boston price, domestic wools. ... 23 14 19 29 24 
Average Boston price, foreign wools ...... 36 23 32 41 39 





I think that a study of these tables will bear out the conclu- 
sions that I have mentioned. These tables show a difference 
of approximately 3 cents per pound between the Boston price 
of the domestic wool and the London price of foreign wool, 
but it is probable that this does not measure the whole differ- 
ence, so far as the domestic producer is concerned by reason of 
a cheaper rate of water transportation of foreign wool than 
ean be obtained by the domestic producer for railroad trans- 
portation. But to me the significance of the situation shown 
by these tables is to be found in the very much higher price of 
foreign wools upon the Boston market in comparison with the 
price of domestic wool upon that market. This situation 
points, it seems to me, directly to the conclusion that the manu- 
facturer has been importing a high grade shrinking wool, that 
the woolgrower has not been very greatly advantaged by the 
supposed duty of 11 cents a pound on grease wool, and that 
the domestic price is very largely controlled by the user of wool 
for manufacture. 

The consumer, however, has been the chief sufferer from these 
discriminations, for upon him necessarily falls the entire burden. 
‘In conelusion, let me say that I do not consider the pending 
bill a perfect one, and it is to be regretted that Democratic 

ucus action will probably prevent the passage of any amend- 

ts looking toward an approximation of that perfection. It 

is to be regretted that it will probably not be possible to elimi- 
nate from the bill the iniquitous clause “in whole or in part 
of wool” and other provisions which the science of the present 
day make possible of elimination. Nor must it be inferred that 
\ 


I indorse the Democratic proposal to go still further in the 
reduction of the schedules of this bill. On the contrary, [ 
shall in the future vote for such increases of duty as an inves- 
tigation of facts and conditions may show to be warranted. 

It is to be regretted that we have not before us a report of 
the Tariff Board upon this schedule, which would make possi- 
ble a scientific determination of all of the numerous and intri- 
cate questions which an examination of this schedule suggests. 
I have done what I could to get this information. And in its 
absence it becomes necessary to arrive at some conclusion re- 
garding the pending bill upon the information which is at hand. 

Upon all of the considerations that I have enumerated [ find 
it difficult to vote to retain Schedule K of the Payne bill, with 
all its discriminations, inequalities, and injustices, which is the 
effect of a vote against the pending bill. If the time ever comes 
when caucuses do not dominate and control the action of a ma- 
jority, when we shall have definite and accurate information 
gathered by a tariff board, we may build a wool schedule in 
which well-considered tariffs will be scientifically applied to 
known necessities and conditions and the burden of taxation 
justly and equitably apportioned. But until that times cones 
I intend to do whatever I may to lift from the backs of the 
people the great and unequal burdens of the existing woo! 
schedule. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gent!c- 
man from Idaho [Mr. Frencu]. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I have heretofore said in t))'s 
Congress and during the last campaign that I believe that tari!’ 
modification should follow the report of the Tariff Board. [ 
feel that that position is correct, in view of the fact that the 
Tariff Board will be required by law to make its report not 
later than the 1st of December of this year, and then there wi! 
undoubtedly be placed before this body such information as wil! 
enable the Congress to enact a schedule touching our wools and 
woolens that’ will commend itself not only to the good judgment 
of the Members of this body, but as well to the approval of the 
country at large. I believe that plan to be wiser than the plan 
the House seems bent upon now, to refuse to await the report, 
when in all human probability this schedule can not be moditie | 
until the report shall have been received. I believe the Hovse 
should have the benefit of the valuable information that this 
report will contain, as well as the Senate. I have just that 
faith in the American people that prompts me to say that they 
desire nothing but the square deal, and that they desire a re- 
duction in the tariff only to the extent that there will be 
removed from the tariff the possibility for exorbitant prices to 
be charged by those who may be in control of special commodi 
ties when any kind of competition within this country would 
warrant a lower price. 

MODIFICATION OF WOOL SCHEDULE. 

I have no patience with those who urge that we “stand pat” 
on Schedule K and refuse to recognize errors, however glaring, 
and I say to those Republicans who feel this way that they are 
following a most shortsighted policy and are contributing ‘o 
their own retribution. It is the wise course to place every 
schedule on a basis that will command the respect of the peo))le 
of our country. 

For my part I do not defend Schedule K. Repeatedly during 
the last two years have I called attention to the inequalitics 
that exist in that schedule, and repeatedly have [I urged that 
that schedule should be modified at the very earliest practical: 
date by our Congress. I do not propose in what I shal! siy 
to go into great detail in pointing out inequalities that ex! 
in that schedule. I believe that the schedule, as pertains tv 
the manufacture of worsteds especially, is unreasonable, |)- 
cause, in the first place, the compensating duty that is gion 
to the manufacturer is far in excess of what it ought to | 
as I think a few words will illustrate. 

Under the present law we place a duty of 11 cents per pou! 
upon wool in the grease. We then give a compensating (ii!) 
to refer to one paragraph of the law—of 44 cents per 0! 
upon all classes of goods that will require, theoretically, + 
pounds of raw wool to make. If 4 pounds of wool were 4c 
tually used in the manufacture of a pound of cloth of t's 
character, the compensating duty would be just and unifor 
but such is not the case. It is a fact that needs no ampli! 
tion upon my part that in many instances instead of the !e~' 
of 4 pounds of wool being used for the manufacture of a po! 
of cloth that is protected on the basis of 4 pounds of woo! |» 
a pound of cloth only 3 pounds, 24 pounds, or 2 pounds, or ~ 
less, are used. Manifestly the manufacturer is given an \'- 
reasonable advantage by reason of this inequality in the pr:- 
tical working out of the compensatory duty that he is enti! ! 
to under our tariff system. I could use the same illustrati:. 
with respect to the different classes of manufactured g00s, 
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but it is not necessary. I could go on further and point out that, 
in addition to this, the manufacturer has the use of the sur- 
plus that does not enter into the pound of cloth; and this he | 
uses for the manufacture of some other piece of woolen goods; | 
or if he has discarded the poorer parts that are classified as 
noils, he can use this in places where a cheaper class of wool | 
will suffice. 

I am frank to say that I believe that the manufacturer is en- 
titled to a compensatory duty. I do not believe that he should | 
be required to pay a higher price for his wool in the United 
States by reason of a tariff if he shall not be granted at the | 
same time the benefit of a compensatory duty on his manu- | 
factured goods that will equal the duty that is afforded the | 
grower of wool. Again, the manufacturer is given, as I be- | 
lieve, and as I believe many manufacturers are willing to ad- | 
mit, a higher specific duty than that which represents the cost 
of production in the United States and in foreign countries. | 
To the extent that this duty is in excess of the difference of | 
cost of production in our country and in foreign countries, it | 
should be scaled down so that no greater difference shall be | 
represented, and so that at the very moment that the consumer | 
is asked to pay a price for any commodity in excess of the 
cost of producing that commodity in the United States he will 
be immediately met by a competing commodity. 


TARIFF COMMISSION. 


I said a little while ago that I have felt that tariff modifi- 
cation should follow along the lines of the finding of the Tariff 
joard. Iam a firm believer in the maintenance by this coun- | 
try of a tariff commission that may be regarded as a permanent 
institution, and that will be required to furnish to Congress 
such facts touching the cost of production of all competing 
goods in the United States and in foreign countries. The need 
for such a commission is apparent now as never before, and the | 
need for this commission has developed with the rapidity that | 
those interested in various productive lines have concentrated 
their wealth and have eliminated the element of competition. | 
At a time when competition was the great adjuster of trade 
conditions we had no need for a tariff board. At a time when 
in all the various lines of manufacture—for I take it that pro- 
duction upon the farm can not be concentrated under one con- 
trol—at a time, I say, when in the production of manufactured 
commodities competition was playing so keen a part that each 
producer was seeking to invade the territory of his rival, not | 
only in the selling of his goods at the lowest price possible, but 
in the making of his goods in the best workmanlike manner 
possible, there was no need for a tariff board. 

But in the economic evolution that has been going on during 
the past comparatively few years more and more organizations | 
have been perfected in the various lines of production and dis- 
tribution, organizations which now have reached the point that 
they can dominate not only the prices at which commodities 
shall be sold or services shall be rendered, but dominate as 
well the prices that shall be paid to the farmer in the purchase | 
of raw materials and to the laborer for his work. 

Hence I say that if prior to recent years there was no neces- 
sity for a Tariff Board in the history of our country, the very 
change that has been brought about in the economic conditions 
that have attended our people for the last score years has | 
brought with it the necessity for such a board. Under the old | 
system ff a tariff was too high the great and inviolable law 
of competition guaranteed the square deal to the consumer 
upon the one hand and to the producer of raw materials upon 
the other. With the elimination of that law, unless the Gov- 
ernment shall see to it that the protection afforded any in- 
dustry does not exceed the difference in the cost of production 
in foreign countries and at home, the capital invested in that 
industry will have it in its power through organization to domi- 
nate the market, to fix the price of the rnw materials and of 
the manufactured product, and to receive as so much “ yelvet”’ 
for its pains in organizing that which the consumer may be 
required to pay in excess of the difference in cost of production 
in our country and in foreign lands. 

SCHEDULE K. 


As Schedule K, I believe that not only the highest | 
£00d of the people generally demands a speedy modification of 
that schedule, but I believe that the highest good of every 
stower of wool and of every manufacturer demands that at 
the very earliest possible time the schedule may be shaped 
tlong such lines as will commend itself to the confidence of the 
American people, upon the principle that reasonable and fair 
returns upon an investment that may be counted upon to con- 
tinue over a long period of years are far more satisfactory 
than great returns upon an industry that may be brought to 
ruim as a result of public opinion that shall have been wrought 
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upon by reason of unjust conditions wntil it finally shall 

demand relief. I believe we are now dancer y near that 
condition in this country. 

There were those interested not only in woolgrowing, but in 

the manufacturing of woolens, two years ago, who urged that 


reasonable concessions be made in the woolen schedules. ‘J 
were others, and they seemed to be able to dominate the situa- 
tion, who would listen to nothing less than the most extreme 
bill that could possibly be framed. Their folly has well nigh 
pulled down the pillars of their temple, and now, before public 
sentiment shall have finally demanded such extreme legislation 
an earnest 
manner with the great*body of people of our country and he!p 
to frame at the earliest moment such a law touching wools and 
woolens as will commend itself to the honest judgment of the 
American people. 


here 


THE PENDING BILL 
The bill that is before us for consideration, I am sorry to 
say, it is not possible to amend by taking from or by adding to. 
The bill in the form that it is drawn will undoubted): 
passed by the majority in this House. They have tied them- 
selves hand and foot by a caucus rule which prevents them 


be 


| from accepting any amendment, however reasonable, however 


much it may add to the merit of the bill. That fact, however, 
will not prevent me from calling attention to one or two 
features of the bill that the State that I have the honor to 
represent has vital interest in. 
IDAHO'S INTEREST IN WOOL SCHEDULE. 
Mine is a State that produces the raw material. It is an agri- 
| cultural State. Idaho last year produced wool to such an ex- 
tent as gave her the rank cf third among the States of the 
Union. The producers of wool in my State are kindred to the 
producers of wool throughout the United States, and the total 
number of woolgrowers, in a small and a large way, througch- 
| out the United States aggregates between three-quarters of a 
million and a million people. These are directly interested in 
| the industry. There are, in addition to this, millions of people 
who have an indirect interest that can not be overlooked. ‘The 
future of this great industry in our country may depend upon 
| the action that shall be taken by the present Congress in con- 
nection with this bill. There has not been the sent nt 
throughout the country that the woolgrower is responsible for 


| the inequalities in Schedule K, 


You must look some place else to find the “Jonah.” It may be 
that the protection accorded to the woolgrower is too high, it 
may be that it is too low. I have felt that we should be gov- 
erned in this in very large degree by the report that will be 
made not later than next December on the cost of growing wool 


within the United States and in foreign countries. 

For my own benefit, I have made something of an examination 
of this question, and I find some very interesting figures in con- 
nection with the cost of production of wool in this country and 
in foreign countries. In my State, for instance, the time has 


as of land upon 


| which sheep might be grazed. The time bas passed when there 
was little or no competition, and the time has come when ther 
is great competition to see who shall control, either by ownership 
or by lease, every available acre upon which sheep m 

| grown. In my State sheep herders can be employed onl: 
paying them from $35 to $50 per month; and last year prob 
the largest stock company in my State paid as high as $70 per 
month for this class of labor. In addition to this, these : 
have to be kept, and this requires a cost of from $12.50 to $16 
each per month. In this connection touching the matter of ex- 
pense I invite attention to the testimony of Mr. F. J. Hagenbarth 
and Mr. A. J. Knollin, of Idaho, given before the Senate Finance 
Committee on the 19th and 22d of last month. More than t! 
the time has passed when not only good business instinct b 
humanitarianism demands that the sheep shall not be compelled 
to take a chance on living through the winter on the rai 

| hay must be provided, and the hay at probably a fair a 
per sheep would cost something like 20 cents each for the s 
Our lands that are leased from the Government from the forest 
reserves require a rental of something like from 7 to 9 cents 
per acre, and besides this large sums must be expended in valu- 


able lands and for necessary improvements. 
CONDITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Now, let us compare the conditions that I have suggeste! 

with the conditions in other countries that compete wit! 

In Great Britain, in the counties of Kent and Surrey, a: 

ing to the report of the American consul sul tted t 


sheep herders can be employed at a cost of $5.54 per week, 
and the sheep herders are required to: “keep” then 

They may be employed for $4.86 per week snd lx 12 ed 
cottages and little plots of ground for garden purposes. in 
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another part of the United Kingdom I found that foremen were 
employed by the year at from $121.66 to $146 and “keep.” 
The wages of horsemen and other farm hands was far below 


this. In Australia a report that I have and that was made by 
our consul general at Sydney, at the time the Payne law was 
being considered, tells us that the wages of sheep “drivers” is 
$5 per week, including board, and of the more experienced men 
from $7.50 to $10 per week, including “keep.” Not only that, 
but the difference in wages between Australia and the United 
States does not represent the difference in cost of production of 
wool. In the United States a sheep herder, for instance, will 
be required to take care of something like 1,700 head of sheep. 
He will be given a camp tender, and the expenses of them both 
will need to be charged against a flock of sheep of this size. 
In Australia I am advised that they do not have herders in 
the sense that we have herders, but they have what they call 
their “riders,” and with the large range and ample fencing 
one rider is able to care for and supervise not less than 2,000 
head of sheep, as in this country, but many thousands of sheep, 
and he is paid for his labor a compensation that is something 
like one-half of that which is paid in my own State. The win- 
ters there are open and the sheep may run at large upon the 
range during a season that is most expensive to the American 
sheep grower. In addition to this, instead of being required 
to pay from 7 to 9 cents per acre for grazing purposes, the own- 
ers of the herds may lease hundreds of thousands of acres at 
2 cents per acre, or, in other words, for something like 25 per 
cent of the cost of leasing our land for similar purposes, and 
the land that the sheep growers own is of small value in com- 
parison with the land in the United States. 

In South America conditions are even worse, and the wages 
paid something like one-third of the wages paid within the | 
United States. In Europe, in Asia, and in Africa conditions | 
are infinitely worse, and I hesitate to say that in some places 
. Sheep herders are paid as low as 25 and 50 cents per week 
in addition to their “keep” for services for which we pay 
$10 to $15 per week and bourd. 

I do not mention these figures and conditions with any idea 
of finality. I do mention them to call attention to the im- 
portant fact that there is a difference in cost of production at 
home over the cost of production in foreign countries. I do not 
believe that the American people expect the growers of sheep 
and the producers of wool to employ peasant methods of caring 
for their flocks and compensating their workmen, and I do 
believe that right here is the great opportunity for the Tariff 
Board to point out the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion in foreign countries and at home. I would not have you 
understand that I believe that the measure of cost of produc- 
tion is entirely a question of wages. I was much interested 
in the address of Representative Repriztp, of New York, the 
other day, and I was much impressed by what he said with 
respect to the greater efficiency of American labor over the 
underpaid and underfed labor of foreign countries. At the 
same time it can not be overlooked that the difference in this 
cost of labor does represent a factor of great importance and 
one that we can not fail to take cognizance of in the considera- 
tion of this important question. 

The schedule that is proposed in the bill that has been re- 
ported by Mr. UNnperwoop furnishes practically no protection 
to growers of wool. For instance, a 20 per cent ad valorem 
duty gives an apparent protection to our growers of something 
like 4 or 5 cents per pound. Just at this time it would not be 
s0 much. It costs the grower of wool in Australia 1} to 1} 
cents per pound to ship his wool by steamer from Sydney to 
Boston, and it costs him but 14 to 12 cents per pound if he ships 
it by sailing vessels. 

The woolgrower of South America can ship his wool to these 
same markets from his ports for three-eighths of a cent per 
pound. It costs the woolgrower of Idaho from 1} to 24 cents 
per pound to ship his wool to the Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston market. But Australian and South American wool 
shrinks but little more than half as much as Idaho wool 
shrinks, and while it requires 3 pounds of our wool to make a 
pound of scoured wool it requires only a little more than 1} 
pounds of Australian or South American wool to make the 
same quantity. As a matter of fact, then, the freight rates on 
Australian or South American wool are from } to 2} cents per 
pound on the basis of scoured wool, while to reach the same 
market the scoured wool of Idaho must pay 6 cents per pound. 
In other words, although the Idaho woolgrower under the pro- 
posed bill will have in his favor a duty of, say, 5 cents per 
pound, he is required to turn a large part of it over tmme- 
diately to the railroad company, in order that he may have his 
wool hauled to the same market in which the wool of his 
Australian or South American competitor is offered for sale. 


Even under the present tariff law the manufacturer has had 
an unfair advantage over the grower of wool, as I intimated a 
little while ago, because of his ability to buy wool in the grease 
in foreign countries, whose shrinkage is half or less than half 
the shrinkage of the wool of the American producer. If under 
the present law wool is washed or scoured it is required to pay 
twice the duty that would be asked if it were not washed, anid 
three times the duty if scoured, over what it would pay if in 
the grease. The woolen manufacturer has been able to bring 
in wool from foreign countries the shrinkage of which has been 
as low as 12 and 15 per cent, and from this up to 50 per cent, 
with little above that figure, while the shrinkage of the woo! of 
Idaho, for instance, is something like 67 per cent. 

With the skirting clause inserted in the Payne law, large 
quantities of wool have been imported on the skin, with the 
skirt of the fleece removed, or, in other words, the very part of 
the fleece that was filled with dirt removed and not required to 
be used in bringing down the average quality of the wool as 
against our domestic growers. ' 

Suppose the shrinkage on foreign wool were as great as 333 
per cent, with the apparent duty of 11 cents per pound upon 
wool in the grease, the manufacturer would be enabled to im- 
port wool to such an extent as would bring down the actual pro- 
tection to our wool producer, under the present law, as low as 
54 cents per pound. However, as I said, some of the wool goes 
even beyond that and the duty is but a few cents. 


SCOURED WOOL THE TRUE BASIS. 


I believe that the true basis for the tariff upon wool should 
be figured upon scoured wool. Here is a weakness in the Payne 
law, and in the Underwood bill as well, and I propose at the 
proper time to offer an amendment on this head. Scoured woo! 
would furnish a basis that would be fair and equitable to the 
woolgrower, fair and equitable to the woolen and worsted manu- 
facturers. It would be absurd to talk about a bushel of whea' 
that to one person would weigh out 15 pounds, to another one 
30 pounds, and to another one 60 pounds; and yet, using wow! 
in the grease as the unit or basis for our tariff schedules w:: 
are committing as great an absurdity, because wool in the grease 
may mean wool that contains so much dirt that its shrinkage 
will be even more than 67 per cent, as it is in my State, or i! 
may be less than 15 per cent, as some of the wool that is sold in 
the market. 

A wool buyer may go to my State and pay one price for his 
wool. He may go to the State of Oregon, where possibly differ- 
ent conditions prevail, and he may pay another price for his 
wool. The wool will be shipped to the scouring plant, and when 
it shall have been scoured it will be found that because of the 
different shrinkage of the two classes of wool that the wou! 
bought has been purchased, as a matter of fact, at the same 
price. 

It will be urged that this method of placing a duty upon woo! 
can not be sustained because of the difficulty in reducing a|! 
wool to the basis of scoured wool. In answer to that I would 
say that there is not the slightest merit in this contention. Any 
purchaser of wool who has enough experience and ability to be 
intrusted by any woolen concern interested in the purchase or 
the sale of wool knows how to reduce wool to the equivalent of 
a scoured basis upon the most superficial examination of th 
wool that is brought before him for him to purchase. 

For instance, wool buyers will visit a warehouse in my State. 
they will take several samples of wool, they will separately 
and apart offer bids upon the wool based upon a certain shrink- 
age, and they will not miss the same percentage of shrinkace 
by more than one-half of 1 per cent as the usual thing. If this 
can be done by men in the rough and tumble of life in the buy- 
ing of wool, surely as accurate work could be done by the eii- 
ployees of the Government at the customhouses; and any ma! 
facturer of wool whose buyers do not reduce the wool whic! 
they buy to the equivalent of scoured wool and do not know 
how to so reduce it is doing business upon a most dangerous 
basis, and bankruptcy for him would seem to be a matter of 
the merest chance, The true basis to be used upon which |» 
rest protection for the wool industry is the basis of scoured 


wool. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, may I interru)t 
the gentleman there for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
washtub. 


That can be done in a mere 


Mr. FRENCH. It can be done with the very same mens 
that has been indicated—any means of that kind. The wov! 
buyers, as I have said, will go to the warehouse in the gent'- 
man’s State, pick out a few bunches of wool here and there 
from that which is offered for sale, and the different buyers, 
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each one of them separately, will prepare the bids that they will 
offer upon it, and will come to practically the same bid, because 
they are able to figure out within the fraction of less than 1 per 
cent the exact amount of scoured wool that will be offered for 
sale. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Is that not true in all the sales 
in the western country? You will find a man so expert in even 
the feeling of the wool as to be able to determine what it will 
amount to in the washed state, although it is in the grease 
state. 

Mr. FRENCH. Absolutely; and hence I say it ought to be 
a comparatively easy thing, if this can be done in the rough 
and ready way in that part of the western country, for our 
Government to employ experts who will be able to tell imme- 
diately on slight examination exactly how much scoured wool 
there is in any cargo that may be landed in any part of the 
country. 

The woolgrower now has an apparent protection of 11 cents 
per pound on wool, but with light-shrinking wool imported the 
actual protection is less than that amount. An equivalent of 
11 cents per pound on wool in the grease, as it now is, would 
be 33 cents per pound on scoured wool. I would suggest a 
flat duty of 30 cents, or possibly 25 cents, on scoured wool as 
a basis, and then require all wools imported to be reduced to 
that basis. I propose at the proper time to introduce an 
amendment on this head. This would constitute a rate on 
scoured wool less than the present rate, and would establish 
the right balance that ought to exist between the woolgrower 
and the manufacturer. It would eliminate entirely the duty 
of 11 cents per pound on wool in the grease and the duty of 22 
cents per pound on washed wool, under which there has been 
so much of juggling by the importer, and in its place there 
would be established a basis that would be fair to all alike and 
easily understood. 

AD VALOREM V. SPECIFIC DUTIES. 


I do not believe that the ad valorem basis is the best revenue 
basis from the standpoint of protection or from the standpoint 
of revenue as regards raw wool. Here is another weakness of 
the pending bill: From the standpoint of protection the ad 
valorem basis utterly fails, for it places the highest duty on 
foreign wool when it is the highest and the lowest duty when 
it is the lowest. 

It applies the law that has been stated in these words: “ To 
him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath-mot shall 
be taken even that which he hath.” In other words, the very 
years in which the world’s supply is excessive and when the 
wool is offered on the market at a low price, the very years 
when our woolgrowers need protection, those years we have 
the minimum of protection under the ad valorem system. The 
years that wool is searce and when the price is high the ad 
valorem system puts the price still higher, because the duty 
must increase as the price increases. 

I do not believe the ad valorem system meets a better test 
from the revenue point of view. A given amount of wool 
might yield in one year upon the ad valorem basis $10,000,000 
in revenue, while another year the same wool might not yield 
one-third that amount of revenue by reason of the low price of 
wool. 

Again, I am opposed to the ad valorem basis, for it will mean 
that the cheapest kinds of wool will be brought into this coun- 
try and sold to the American consumer in the clothes he buys. 
Under the specific basis our buyers would select the best. 
Under the ad valorem basis the best will be left abroad and 
the cheaper wool will be brought to this country, for if the 
better were brought the price would be compounded, for the 
simple reason that the wool is better and has a higher value in 
the market. 

On the manufactured products probably a combination of ad 
valorem and specific duties should be established—the specific 
to meet the compensatory duties on the raw material and the 
ad valorem to meet the difference in cost of poduction of the 
manufactured products in foreign countries and in our own. 

I believe in tariff modification and not tariff agitation, and 
in conclusion, and with the end in view of doing away with 
tariff agitation, I am going to urge the members of my own 
party in this Chamber to listen no longer to those who urge 
the sacredness of Schedule K, but to assist in bringing about 
at the earliest practicable moment modifications along those 
lines that experience has demonstrated are imperative. Then, 
and then only, will you have acquitted yourselves so as to 
bring to you the approval of your constituents. And then you 
will have aided in placing this great business upon a basis 
that will be firm and stable, because its foundations will be 
grounded \n absolute justige. 


'a tariff should be levied no higher than the highest 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, 
Ohio [Mr. BuLKLey]. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, the pending bill to reduce the 
duties on wool and manufactures of wool will receive practically 
a unanimous vote on the Democratic side of this Chamber. and 
will be supported by at least a few members on the Republican 
side. The situation from the point of view of the Democrati: 
Party is a very gratifying one. It is, I believe, to the credit of 
the Democratic membership of this body that we have been alle 
to agree with practical unanimity on the course to be pursued 
in the revision of Schedule K, and, Mr. Chairman, it is nu 
to the credit of the Democratic membership that there hive 
been honest and frank differences of opinion among the Demo- 
erats. It is a sign of the freedom of thought within our party, 
and at the same time a sign of the party’s fitness to administer 
the affairs of our Government, that we can think differently 
and by somewhat conflicting processes of reasoning, and yet, 
making concessions respecting details, reach a substantial 
agreement upon the important things which we have been sent 
here to accomplish. 

The pending bill seems to me an exact and literal fulfillment 
of the Democratic platform adopted at Denver in 1908, so far 
as Schedule K is concerned. And I state this opinion with all 
deference and respect to those good Democrats who interpret 
the platform somewhat differently and sincerely believe that the 
party was pledged to free wool and to a more radical cut in 
the rates on the manufactures of wool; 

The Democratic platform of 1908 specified that pulp, print 
paper, lumber, timber, and logs should be placed upon the free 
list. No other article was specified in this connection. 
declared that— 

Material reductions should be made in the tariff upon the necessities 
of life, especially upon articles competing with such American manu- 
factures as are sold abroad more cheaply than at home, and graduated 
reductions should be made in such other schedules as may be necessary 
to restore the tariff to a revenue basis. 

Wool and woolens must be considered necessities of life, and 
therefore the platform calls for a material reduction. There 
can be no doubt that the reduction herein proposed is material. 
The latter part of the sentence I have quoted from the plat- 
form, calling for graduated reductions, seems to me to carry a 
promise of conservatism in dealing with the tariff, a promise 
upon which the people of the country had a right to rely. 
Many of us who are free traders in the abstract would not for 
a moment advocate free trade as a practical working propos! 
tion to-day. Nor would we venture a prediction as to when, if 
ever, it may be a practical issue. Many of us who believe that 


I yield to the 


gentleman from 


It was 


revenue 
producing point must concede that an immediate reduction to 
such a point might in some cases be so radical as to create 


undue disturbance of business and inflict unnecess@ry hardships. 
We must not, if we would retain the confidence of the people, 
overreach ourselves and overdo our program, We must not go 
beyond the promises of our platform. 

Whether or not it was intended to do so, the pending bill car 


il 


ries a certain amount of protection; and I see no harm in being 
perfectly frank to say so. I shall be equally frank in saying that 
I favor it. Let me not be understood to indorse the principle 


of protection as advocated by the Republican Party. If we had 
the power to write a retroactive tariff, going back for 40 years, 
if we could do over again what has been done in the past 40 
years, I believe we could develop an economic structure more 
just and sound than has been developed under Republican rul 
But that we can not do. What we can do is to make the best 
of the situation as it exists, and set our faces in the right 
direction for the future. 

However unsound economically a given rate of duty may be, 
however unsound economically may be the business grown unon 
that unsound basis, we must take care in tearing down lest we 
do more harm than good. We may justly denounce a tariff as 
a robber tariff, and yet it does not follow that all who have 
established in business under a robber tariff are themselves 
robbers. It is probably true that a false economic system can 
not be remedied without some damage to some individuals at 
some time. I hope we may have the courage to face this sif 
tion squarely, and not to flinch because someone is getting hurt 
a little by a reasonable tariff revision. But, on the other hand, 
let us be spared from doing any unnecessary damage; lef us 
proceed with the caution which our platform pledges us to 
observe. 

When I say that I believe our platform is conservative I do 
not use the word in contradistinction to progressive. The Demo- 
cratic Party is essentially progressive, and there is no place in 
it for reactionaries or standpatters. The Democratic Party, 
as I understand it from reading the Democratic platform, is 
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conservative as distinguished from radical. It is conservative 
in the sense that the spirit of the American people is conserva- 
tive, and, at the same time, progressive as the American people 
are progressive. In short, it is in tune with the spirit and de- 
sires of the whole people, as the elections of last autumn bore 
witness. And I believe if we continue in conservative progress 
along the lines we have already commenced a greater victory 
awaits us in 1912. 

It has been said that the duties proposed in this bill are nec- 
essary to maintain the revenues of the Government, and I do 
not question the sincerity of those Democrats who think that 
this is true. For myself, however, I do not care to place my 
vote on that ground. I see no reason to question the substantial 
accuracy of the prediction made by the minority of the Ways 
and Means Committee that the surplus in the National Treasury 
of ordinary receipts over ordinary expenditures for the year 
ending on the last day of this month will be more than $36,- 
000,000; in fact, I believe that estimate is conservative. Sched- 
ule K, which produced a revenue of about $42,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, will fall several millions short 
of that amount during the present fiscal year. And I believe 
that the surplus of ordinary receipts over ordinary expendi- 
tures during this fiscal year will exceed the total amount 
of revenue from Schedule K; in other words, we could dis- 
regard all revenue from Schedule K during the current year 
and still show a surplus from the ordinary operations of the 
Government. Should the Government receipts continue at the 
present rate, the problem will be rather to reduce them than 
to maintain them. Some loss in revenue there will doubtless be 
if the Canadian reciprocity and the “ free-list ” bills become law, 
and the amount of such loss is necessarily somewhat uncertain 
now. If these measures should reduce the revenues by 
$15,000,000—and the reduction will probably not be greater than 
that—a large surplus will still remain. 

Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored -to show my own reasons 
for supporting this bill. It is sufficient for me that it is a ful- 
fillment of the Democratic platform. I am glad that all my 
Democratic brethren are going to vote together on this measure, 
even though some of them may like the bill because it carries 
some protection, others may favor it because they believe it a 
revenue necessity, and still others may make some conces- 
sions in their views and vote for the bill because it is a party 
measure. 

The speeches made in opposition to our party action on this 
schedule seem rather to emphasize the wisdom of our course. 
We have been criticized for acting together, and we have been 
criticized for thinking independently and disagreeing about the 
exact extent to which the reduction in this schedule should be 
carried. We have been criticized because the proposed cut is 
said to be too great, and we have been criticized for not making 
a greater cut. I have come to the conclusion that the greatest 
trouble with the bill from the Republican point of view is that 
it is too nearly right. 

I have listened with particular interest to the remarks of the 
Ohio member of the Ways and Means Committee, who signed 
the report of the minority of that committee. I was especially 
interested to hear him say that he was concerned not only 
with the interests of his own district, but with the interests 
of the entire State. I was interested because I, too, have at 
heart the interests of the State of Ohie and have given some 
thought to the effect which the proposed legislation might have 
upon the State. 

The minority report on the pending bill contains a criticism of 
the majority members of the committee for their alleged lack 
of care and study in preparation of the bill, and my distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. LonecwortH] who signed that report, 
emphasized that criticism in his remarks and further criticized 
the report of the majority members of his committee as being 
based on insufficient authority, saying: 


I have reason to know from information acquired from this rt 
that its authors have no facts based on information more recent than 
that of 50 years ago. 

What led him to think that they did not have the informa- 
tion contained in the hearings before the Payne committee he 
did not say, but later in his remarks he did say: 

It has been as difficult to extract any informatio: 
tative, up-to-date, modern information from any s or any pre- 
sentation of this subject made by any gentleman of the Ways and 
Means Committee as it is from the rt. 

Having been thus generous in his criticism of the Democratic 
position, he could reasonably have been expected in the course 
of his remarks to present us with at least a little authoritative, 
up-to-date, and modern information. I listened attentively to 
secure it, and I have since carefully studied his remarks as they 
appeared in the Rrcorp. Being particularly interested in the 
effect of this bill upon the State of Ohio, I turn first to such 


up-to-date information as I can find in the gentleman’s remarks 
upon that subject: 


I can not forget that while my district is mostly in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, it is also in the State of Ohio. I can not forget that while 
there are very few farmers in my district, there are thousands upon 
thousands in the State of Ohio, and that they are there, as they are 
everywhere else, the backbone and sinew of the community. I am not 
willing to ask for reasonable ———_ for an industry in my district 
and deny to the farmers in Ohio outside of my district reasonable pro- 
tection on their most important product. 

On their most important product! As an example of au- 
thoritative, up-to-date information the gentleman tells us that 
wool is the most important product of the Ohio farmer. 

The information to which I shall refer is no more up to date 
than the Statistical Abstract of the United States for the year 
1910, but I believe it will be sufficient to refute that statement. 
The total amount of wool, washed and unwashed, produced in 
Ohio in 1910 is given as 17,000,000 pounds, which yielded some- 
thing over 8,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, having a total 
value on October 1, 1910, of $4,554,550. 

Surely the Ohio farmer is in sore straits if this is his most 
important product. But I find some encouragement respecting 
the farming situation in Ohio on other pages of the Statistical 
Abstract. For example, I find that the Ohio farmer in i910 
produced 144,000,000 JPushets of corn, which, at 49 cents a 
bushel, had a value <t over $70,000,000. In that year Clio 
produced nearly 4,000,000 tons of hay, having a farm value of 
over $49,000,000; 31,500,000 bushels of wheat, valued at 
$28,000,000 ; 15,000,000 bushels of potatoes, valued at $7,600.000; 
75,000,000 pounds of tobacco, valued at $6,400,000. As to ezgs, 
I have not found the figures for 1910, but I presume I shai! do 
no violence to the argument if I show the number of eggs pro- 
duced in 1900, as there is no doubt that the production in 1910 
would be greater. In 1900 Ohio produced some 91,000,000 
dozens of eggs, which, at the prices prevailing in 1910, would 
have sold for more than $21,000,000, or about four and one-half 
times the value of the scoured wool produced in the State in 
that year. 

I quote again from the distinguished gentleman’s remarks: 

The sheep-raising industry is practically the farming industry of 
Ohio. Practically every farm in the State has sheep, and the profits 
of that farm at the end of the year are made up largely, in the ma- 
jority of cases, of the result of the sale of the wool of those sheep ; 
the wool, mind you, not the mutton. It is the wool that makes the 
Ohio farmer prosperous. If you have a reasonable duty on wool, the 
Ohio farmer is prosperous. 

Mr. Chairman, the investment in farm property in Ohio, in- 
cluding land, improvements, buildings, implements, machinery, 
and live stock, in the year 1900, as given in the Statistical 
Abstract, was nearly $1,200,000,000. I believe it is not less than 
that amount, certainly not substantially less, to-day. Now the 
total ‘value of all the wool produced in the State in 1910, after 
it had been scoured, was about $4,500,000. Had it cost abso- 
lutely nothing to produce this wool, had it cost nothing to feed, 
shelter, and tend the sheep, had it cost nothing to shear them 
and to scour 17,000,000 pounds of wool, had this whole 
$4,500,000 been net clear profit, without a penny of expense or 
cost, it would amount to less than two-fifths of 1 per cent of 
the money invested in farm property in the State. But as the 
gentleman tells us that the cost of producing wool is so great 
that the farmer will be unable to continue in the business if 
his protection is reduced, as he tells us that woolgrowing is 
done on a very close margin, a precariously close margin, it 
must follow that only a small part of the $4,500,000 production 
represents profit to the farmer, and I leave it to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Cincinnati to tell us just what in- 
finitesimal fraction of 1 per cent the Ohio farmer’s profit on 
wool bears to his total investment. Can the gentleman look 
these figures in the face and tell us that the sheep-raising in- 
dustry is practically the farming industry of Ohio? Can he 
tell us that the profits of the farm are made up largely of the 
result of the sale of the wool—“‘ the wool, mind you, not the 
mutton”? 

When I recall that the sponsor for this extraordinary state- 
ment is none other than the author of the Tariff Commission 
bill, that he is literally thirsting for information which he be- 
lieves no one but a tariff commission can collect, I wonder 
whether he and his colleagues on the Republican side who are 
so concerned about Ohio’s wool production will make as intelli- 
gent use of the information to be gathered by the Tariff Board 
as they are making of the information already laid before them 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

To return to the question of the probable effect of the pro- 
posed law on the farmers of Ohio, let us endeavor to make an 
estimate in dollars and cents of what the loss to them is likely 
to be by reason of this law. In as much as the present price of 
wool in Ohio is approximately the same as the present price in 
London, it is difficult for me to see that the Ohio farmer can 
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lose anything. But as it is argued that the agitation attendant 
upon the reduction of the schedule has already resulted in a 
lower price of wool, let us concede for the sake of argument 
that there will be a drop in the price of wool in Ohio exactly 
commensurate with the reduction.in duty. I will say in passing 
that if we are really interested in maintaining prices for the Ohio 
woolgrowers, we would do well to inquire into the charges that 
there is some understanding among wool buyers affecting the 
prices to be paid for wool. But that question is not under dis- 
cussion now, and we are now to assume that the price of wool in 
Ohio will go down to the full extent of the tariff reduction. 

A dollar’s worth of wool imported during the fiscal year 1910 
paid under the Payne law an average duty of 44.31 per cent. 
Let us assume then that an amount of wool which would sell in 
England or elsewhere for the equivalent of $1 would sell in 
Ohio for $1.45, It is proposed in the pending bill to substitute a 
20 per cent straight ad valorem duty for the duty levied under 
existing law, which has resulted in an ad valorem equivalent of 
about 45 per cent. Therefore, we are to assume that the amount 
of wool which has heretofore sold for $1.45 will now sell for 
$1.20, a reduction of about 17 per cent. If we apply a 17 per 
cent reduction to the value of the wool production in Ohio we 
will know the worst. We will then know the total loss which 
Ohio woolgrowers will theoretically be called upon to sustain. 
Practically it is not likely that they will lose anything like so 
much. Applying then the assumed percentage of reduction to 
the total value of wool produced in Ohio in 1910, we find that 
had the pending bill been law in that year, and had it had the 
greatest effect on prices which it possibly could have, and which 
it probably never will have, the Ohio crop in 1910 would have 
been worth $775,000 less than the price which it actually 
brought. 

This is the grand total of the possible theoretical calamity 
which could befall the Ohio farmer, It is one-fifteenth of 1 per 
cent of his invested capital. If, as the gentleman assumes, there 
are 71,000 owners of sheep in Ohio, the greatest average loss 
that each of them could be called upon to bear by reason of 
this reduction is about $11 a year. Eleven dollars a year is 
the largest conceivable average gross loss to the individual 
sheep raiser, and if he has a family of five to clothe he may, 
perhaps, buy as many as five woolen suits in a year, and pos- 
sibly some woolen underclothing and blankets. On these pur- 
chases under the operation of the proposed law he will recoup 
at least a large portion of what he may lose in the price of his 
wool. The ultimate burden on the farmer will be absolutely 
inconsiderable. 

But as the gentleman has refused to have his vision limited 
to the confines of his own district and has stated his purpose 
to take a view as broad as the State itself, so he must also re- 
fuse to limit his vision to any one class within the State. He 
must consider not only the growers of wool, but all of the in- 
habitants of the great State of Ohio. 

The average per capita consumption of raw wool or its 
equivalent throughout the United States for the year 1910 was 
7.11 pounds. The average for the State of Ohio, with iis cli- 
mate more rigorous than that of many of the States of the 
Union, must be very considerably above that average, so that 
if we assume a per capita consumption of wool in Ohio of 
7.11 pounds we shall certainly be well within the truth. The 
State had last year 4,767,121 inhabitants, and must have con- 
sumed not less than 33,894,230 pounds of raw wool or its equiva- 
lent—just about twice the State’s production. In the face of 
these figures will anyone say that it is to the interest of the 
State of Ohio that this tax should be maintained on raw 
wool? 

Let me pause to comment on the significance of these figures. 
Those Representatives from Ohio who oppose a reduction in 
the tariff on wool can not justify it on the ground that it is for 
the benefit of the State as a whole, because they must, if they 
are candid, admit that the production of wool within the State 
is totally inadequate to supply the needs of the State. Looked 
at from the point of view of the State of Ohio, the proposition 
is simply one that requires the citizens of the State to bear a 
tax of $1,700,000 in order that one-half that amount may go in 
profits to the sheep raisers. This refers only to unmanufac- 
tured wool. If this bill works out as we have reason to hope, 
the tax which will be lifted from the shoulders of the Ohio con- 
Sumer will be much greater than $1,700,000, because it will give 
us a freer market for the purchase of finished woolen products. 
As to whether any attempt will be made by dealers and middle- 
men to gobble up the advantages intended to be afforded to the 
consumers by r@duction in the tariff is a totally different ques- 

ion and one which it is not appropriate to go into at this time. 
can only say briefly that if competition is free among the 
dealers the consumer will get the benefits which he should get; 
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and if there is any restraint of competition we haye laws to 
stop it. 

Now, let us examine what sort of authority is sufficient for a 
Republican member of the Ways and Means Committee 
an opinion on. Let us see what is the reliance of the gentleman 
who thinks he sees such woeful want of care and scientific 
accuracy among his Democratic colleagues. I must add that 
what I am about to quote is the sole and only authority cited 
in the whole entertaining speech of the gentleman who ius 
that the Ways and Means Committee has based its action 
insufficient authority. Now let me quote: 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to quote 


to base 


st 


on 


some real authority, an au 
thority that, I think, will be admitied by gentlemen on that t 
the House to be high. I do not believe that there is a man amot 1 
who pretends to be a student of political economy that has not read 
Taussig’s History of the Tariff. This work and his other w 
the tariff are the standard in this country, and particularly th 
ard on the tariff from the free-trade point of view Prof. 1 
been for years at the head of the department of political ¢ 
Harvard. He has been for years the leader of the free-trade rol 
of thought in this country—at least one of the great leaders lie aj 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee and testified, and : ne 
other things he spoke of wool; and I will read in full what he said 
about wool. I had hoped that all of the gentlemen on that side 
House had read the hearings on this subject. 

I doubt whether they have heard Prof. Taussig, their great authority. 
He said: “I will take up the case of wool. I do not believe there is 
any sound, economic reason for maintaining a duty on wool; I think, 
in principle, wool should be admitted free. At the same time the 
woolen industry of the United States and woolgrowing in the United 


States has adapted itself to so great a degree to the present duty on 


wool that I should not now advocate the immediate sweeping away of 
the duties on wool. I think the wise policy in regard to the duty on 
wool is to reduce the duties on clothing and clothing wool from their 
present rate, and I think no substantial harm will be done to the wool- 
growers of the United States, not enough certainly to offset the advan- 
tage to the community, by reducing those duties one-third, from 12 to 8 
cents a pound.” 

That was in the hearings before the Ways and Means Commitice on 
the Payne bill in 1909. Note that he says it would be unwis: v 
to disturb too greatly either the woolgrowing or the wool mann 
industries at once, while he still believes ultimately in fre 
Note that he says: 

“TI think no substantial harm will come to the woolgrowers of the 
United States, not enough certainly to offset the advantage to the 
munity, by reducing these duties one-third.” 

But, gentlemen, you have reduced them two-thirds. I am speaking of 
authority. Upon what authority can you state that you will n le- 
stroy the woolgrowing industry of Ohio, my State, and other States 
similarly situated, when you reduce the duty two-thirds, and when 
this great authority on the tariff, from the free-trade standpoint, 
says that it would be unwise to reduce those duti than one- 
third? 

I think the country ought to understand that even from your free- 

| trade point of view you are not proceeding according to the judgment 
of authority in this country. That is the reason I use the word. 

Now, I ask the question, Upon what authority have the majority of 


the Ways and Means Committee founded their action upon this bill? 
What new information have they acquired? <A careful reading of this 
report shows that there is nothing new or up to date in it. 

At that point he proceeded to admit that certain tables of 
figures in the committee’s report were up to date, but the pas- 
sage I have just quoted is the meat of his discourse on “ real 
authority.” The date of Prof. Taussig’s testimony bh: the 
Ways and Means Committee was given by the gentlen 
1909, which is approximately correct, the exact 
December 15, 1908. The testimony, therefore, is 
old, but is, nevertheless, substantially as good 
has not been necessary for Prof. Taussig to change his 
tion during that time; and that is more than can 
for the Republican Party, which at that time had not yet 
conceived the necessity of a report from a board of ex) 
in order to revise the tariff. My criticism as to the use of 


date bel 
just 24 yeai 
as new, ¢ 


posi 
be s§ l 


given two and one-half years ago; my criticism is that the testi- 
mony was totally misconstrued and misinterpreted and that it 
never was intended to convey the inference which the gentle- 
man seeks to draw from it. And in support of this criticism I 
desire here to quote from a letter which I have just received 
from Prof. Taussig, which not only upsets the notion that he 
considered as dangerous a reduction greater than one-third in 
the duty on raw wool, but also throws light on the opinion of 
that thorough economic scholar concerning the bill now before 
the House, a copy of which I sent him. 

In the letter I have just received Prof. Taussig says: 

When I appeared before the Ways and Means Commiftee in 1908 I 


tried to suggest changes that might be made by a protectionist body 
really desirous of making some “ downward revision;” in other word 


minimum changes. I have always been of opinion that, as a m itter of 
— and of long-run prtiencs wool should be duty free: I 
ave repeatedly said so; I still believe so. But the process by which 


free wool is to be reached may be a slow and gradual one or a qui 


a quick 
and abrupt one. What process shall be adopted must be a matter of 
——_ expediency and more or less of compromise. There is much to 

said in favor of gradual changes and of a tentative measure such as 


the Democrats now propose. 

Whether a reduction of the wool duty not by one-third but by one- 
half will work “substantial harm” to the woolgrowers no one can 
redict with confidence. You have got to face the fact that a reduc- 
jon in duty, if it is really to accomplish anything, must hurt some one 
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to some degree. The difference between an 8-cent and a G6-cent duty 
(20 per cent ad a ae 6 cents) does not seem to me — 
to be of much consequence. either would be “ ruinous” to the wool- 
growers. The Territory ranchers would raise a tremendous howl— 
they will do so, anyhow, on the slightest provocation—and some of them 
would very likely shift gradually from sheep to cattle. But woolgrow- 
ing would not cease. The farmers proper (in the agricultural districts 
proper) maintain sheep, if at all, as a by-product, and probably would 
not be much affected one way or the other—lI — much affected. 
Unless the price of wool falls, and with it that of woolens, the change 
means nothing. 

the whole, the Democratic bill seems to me to deserve support, 
whether or no one would have drafted this precise sort of measure if one 
had the say about it. My own tosis is that — wool (as now defined 
in the tariff) might have been admitted free and the duties on carpets 
lowered correspondingly. if any general duty is to remain on wool, there 
is a great deal to be said in favor of an ad valorem rate, especially one 
so moderate as 20 per cent, which offers comparatively no inducement 
for undervaluation. The ad valorem rates on woolens are in 
regard—undervaluation—dangerous; but that is the case with the ex- 
isting high duties, and the situation is made better by the pending Dill, 
not worse. 

Mr. Chairman, is not this expression from Prof. Taussig a 
complete answer to the question of my colleague from Ohio when 
he asks upon what authority we can state that this measure 
will not destroy the wool-growing industry of Ohio? Can he 
not find his answer in the words of the great economist whom 
he quoted and whom he so highly honors? To repeat these 
words, “the farmers preper—in the agricultural districts 
proper—maintain sheep, if ut all, as a by-product, and probably 
would not be much affected cne way or the other.” In the next 
sentence Prof. Taussig frankly says what I think we all agree 
with, that the price of wee! would probably be somewhat re- 
duced by the proposed reduction in the duty. The point is that 
the loss to the farmers of Ohio would be very small, as Prof. 
Taussig states, and as the figures which I have heretofore sub- 
mitted conclusively show. 

Let it be remembered not only that Prof. Taussig is a highly 
qualified expert who has devoted his life to the study of eco- 
nomics, but that he looks at these questions from an absolutely 
disinterested point of view, with no ax to grind and no purpose 
to serve other than to express his best judgment for the best 
interests of the country. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we may 
well feel a sense of gratification in knowing that our party 
platform, and our action in carrying out that platform, are 
broadly and substantially indorsed by an economist of Prof. 
Taussig’s character and attainments. I have not in the course 
of this debate heard an equally great authority cited in opposi- 
tion to this bill. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, having discussed the question 
of scientific, economic authority to sustain this bill, I must 
refer to that still higher authority, the will of the American 
people. When the people voted last November they voted for 
a reduction of tariff duties, and there is no doubt but that they 
had Schedule K very clearly in mind. There is no doubt but 
that their votes were cast for a material reduction in this 
schedule. 

The Republican Party once pledged itself to a substantial 
downward revision of the tariff and violated its pledge, vio 
lated it notably in the very schedule which we are now consid- 
ering, and because of this repudiation of its plain duty the party 
was itself repudiated at the polls. Let the Republican Mem- 
bers in this body pick flaws in this measure if they will; let 
them seek, if they will, a still further postponement of this re- 
vision, contrary to their own platform and to the known and 
expressed wish of the people. It is enough for me to know 
that this bill is a performance of a Democratic promise, a 
promise which the American people have commissioned us to 
carry out. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration is 
entitled “A bill to reduce the tariff on wool and the manufactures 
of wool.” The bill was introduced by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UnpDrrwoop], the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Before the bill was introduced the Democratic 
caucus placed upon the measure the seal of its approval. The 
proposed bill is to all intents and purposes a distinctive Demo- 
cratic tariff measure, and is fashioned in harmony with the 
policy of the Democratic Party on the tariff question. ‘The bill 
will have practically a solid vote in its support from the Demo- 


thereby changing any of its provisions, will be time and effort 
wasted. So far as this bill is concerned the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in a formal and perfunctory way, will merely register 
the will of the Democratic caucus. 


As this measure is typical of other Democratic tariff bills 
that will be passed by this House during the present and subse- 
quent sessions of this Congress, we may with profit give care- 
ful study to the same, with a view to pointing out its defects 
and calling attention to the dangerous provisions therein. 
This is indeed the duty of the Republican minority. We have 
no power to control the legislation. The responsibility of legis- 
lation rests upon our political adversaries. We do have the 
responsibility of critics, and we should discharge this duty 
faithfully and patriotically, with a view of thereby serving our 
constituents and our countrymen. 

After somewhat careful consideration I have concluded that 
I can not support the bill, and I desire to express some of the 
reasons for the conclusion I have reached. 

PRESENT TARIFF ON WOOL. 


Under .the present law the tariff on wool is as follows: Woo! 
of first class, 11 cents per pound; wool, second class, 12 cents 
per pound; wool of third class, 4 cents per pound, if vaiued at 
12 or less than 12 cents per pound, and 7 cents per pound if 
yalued at more than 12 cents per pound. These rates are spe- 
cific—that is, so much per pound. But these specific rates are 
equivalent to an average ad valorem rate of 44.31 per cent. 
Under the proposed bill no specific rates are applied to wool, but, 
in lieu thereof, ad valorem rates have been substituted. On 
wool of the first class the rate is 20 per cent ad valorem. This 
is equivalent to a specific rate of from 4 to 5 cents per pound. 
So that this bill provides for a reduction in the rate of duty 
upon wool of the first class from 11 cents per pound to from 4 
to 5 cents per pound; or, in other words, a reduction from 
44.31 per cent ad valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem. To ex- 
press the same thing in still different language, the proposed 
bill makes a reduction in the tariff upon wool of about 60 per 
cent. A corresponding reduction is of course made on all arti- 
cles manufactured out of wool. , 

Before going into the discussion further, I desire to say that 
my chief objection to this measure is the reduction made on 
raw wool. I believe some modification should be made in the 
present tariff on the manufactures of wool. I have no objections 
to changes in the present rates of duty that apply to the prod- 
ucts of our woolen mills. But I can not consent to do a great 
injury and injustice to the woolgrowers for the sake of securing 
a more scientific and appropriate rate upon cloth and all kinds 
of fabrics manufactured from wool. Rates should be reduced 
when they are excessive, unreasonable, or inequitable; but when 
an existing rate is fair, reasonable, and competitive, as the 
present rates on raw wool are admitted to be, any reduction 
in the rate is unfair and unjust and will inflict great financial 
loss upon all persons engaged in the industry involved. 


VIOLATES PLATFORM PLEDGES. 


The Democratic majority of the Ways and Means Committee, 
in its very lengthy report upon this bill, quotes that portion of 
the Democratic platform of 1908 which relates to the tariff. 
Apparently the able gentlemen who prepared this report believe 
that the provisions of the proposed bill follow the declarations 
in the Democratic platform. But as I read and construe this 
platform the pledges therein made are clearly violated, and the 
principles enunciated therein are wholly ignored. 

The Democratic platform referring to the tariff, in part, is as 
follows: 

Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled products 
should be placed upon the free list. * * * And gradual reductions 


should be made in such other schedules as may be necessary to restore 
the tariff to a revenue basis. 


In this language two positive declarations are made, and 
there is one clearly implied promise. There is a plain statement 
that all trust-controlled products should be placed on the free 
list. There is a positive declaration that in other schedules 
“gradual reduction” should be made to restore the tariff to a 
revenue basis. Finally, there is a clearly implied promise or 
pledge that there should be no reduction in rates when the ex- 
isting tariff is upon a revenue basis. 

As I read the proposed bill, it clearly violates these three 
= and positive declarations in the Democratic platform of 
1908. 


TRUST-CONTROLLED PRODUCTS. 


It has been asserted in this debate that the American Woolen 
Co. is a trust. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNprrwoop], 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, opened the 
debate on this bill in a very able and carefully prepared speech. 
On revenue measures he speaks for his party in this House. 
During this opening speech he used this language: 

There is nobody in this country who does not know that the 


Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. to-day fixes the price of woolen goods; that it is a 
monopoly ; that it is a trast. 
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If it be true that the American Woolen Co. “fixes the prices 
of woolen goods; that it is a monopoly; that it is a trust,” then 
the Democratic platferm demands that the products of this trust 
shall be placed upon the free list. But the proposed bill, in- 
dorsed by the Democratic caucus, and presented here as a 
Democratic revenue measure, places an average ad valorem 
duty on the products of the American Woolen Co. of 42} per 
cent. Is not this a plain violation of the declaration in the 
Democratic platform that trust-controlled products should be 
placed on the free list? Have we not the right to conclude that 
the declaration in the Democratic platform that all trust-con- 
trolled products should be placed on the free list is to become a 
dead letter? Certainly, in the proposed bill no attempt has been 
made to follow it. 

NOT GRADUAL REDUCTION. 

But this Democratic platform calls for “gradual reduction ” 
to restore the tariff to a revenue basis. The proposed bill in 
the rates on wool does not follow this declaration. Changing 
the rate on wool from 11 cents per pound to 4 or 5 cents a 
pound is not gradual reduction. Reducing the tariff on wool 
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from 44.81 per cent to 20 per cent ad valorem is not gradual | 


reduction. We are all perfectly familiar with the meaning 
of the word “ gradual.” The people understood what it meant. 
The farmers, the woolgrowers of the country Know what 
gradual reduction means. 
tion about it, I quote the following definition of the word 
“gradual” from the Standard Dictionary: 

1. Proceeding or advancing by steps or degrees; moving, changing, 
or varying slowly and regularly ; slow. 2. Divided into degrees ; marked 
by regular graduations ; graduated. 

In view of this definition no one will claim that a reduction 
of the tariff on wool from 11 cents to 5 cents per pound, or a 
reduction from 44.31 per cent ad valorem to 20 per cent ad 
valorem is a gradual reduction. In other words, a reduction 
of 60 per cent on wool, as provided in this bill, is not a re- 


duction “ proceeding by steps or degrees’’; it is not changing | 


the tariff on wool “slowly and regularly ”; and is not therefore 
a gradual reduction, as demanded and promised to the people 
in the Democratic platform. On the contrary, the proposed 
change in the tariff on wool is sudden, sweeping, and radical. 
Is it right to obtain power, under promise to take the tariff 
wall down by degrees—to take a layer of stones off at a time— 
and then when you come to exercise that power to proceed 
forthwith, in effect, to entirely obliterate the wall? Whatever 
dissatisfaction there may be with Republican revision in 1909, 
on the ground that the reduction in some cases were not suffi- 
cient, I feel sure there is no sentiment among the people in 
favor of any sweeping, radical reduction of the tariff at the 
present time. And the farmers of this country will, at the 
first opportunity, punish the political party that promised 
gradual reduction, but gave the country radical reduction in the 
tariff rates. 
REDUCTION BELOW REVENUE BASIS. 


There is another particular in which the Democratic plat- 
form is not being carried out in good faith. The gradual 
reduction was to be made to a revenue basis. This clearly 
implied that rates now on a revenue basis would not be dis- 
turbed. The declared policy was to reduce all rates to a reve- 
nue basis. This is equivalent to saying there should be no 
change in rates that were admittedly already on a revenue 
basis. But the present tariff on wool is conceded to be upon 
a revenue basis. In 1910 the duty collected on wool amounted 
to more ‘than $21,000,000. The Ways and Means Committee, 
in their report on this bill, estimates that under the proposed 
rate of 20 per cent ad valorem the duties collected will amount 
to but $13,000,000 annually. In other words, the rate on wool 
by this bill is reduced below a revenue basis—that is, below 
the point where the greatest revenue can be collected. Under 
the platform declaration there can be no authority, justifiea- 
tion, or adequate excuse for making a reduction of 60 per cent 
in the tariff on wool when the present rate on the article is 
upon a revenue ‘basis. The woolgrowers may justly and truth- 


fully say to the leaders of fhe Democratic Party, your re- | 


ductions in the tariff on wool have not been gradual, as you 
promised all reductions should be, and you have violated the 
Plain implication in your platform that you would not disturb 
or change rates which under the present law are admitted to 
be upon a revenue basis. 
TEST PROPOSED. 

To test the willingness of the Democratic Members of this 
Honse to-carry out their party’s platform declarations, I shall, 
at the proper time, offer the following amendment to this bill: 


‘Tit when, under etisting law or any law hereafter enacted, it shall be 
fina!ly or other 


ed by any court, board, commission, competent 
pM a] ha jurisdiction in such cases, that any article or arti- 
cles © mentioned enter into competition with trust-controlled 





| sible as to whether the articles in 


But that there may be no ques- | 
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products, then the said article or articles when so imported shall there- 
after be admitted free of duty, until such time as said article or articles 


shall cease to enter into competition with trust-controlled products 

But if this bill goes through without any change, as decreed 
by the Democratic caucus, my amendment will not be adopted, 
and my philanthropic effort to aid the Democratic Party in 
redeeming the pledges in its platform wil! be in vain. 

FREE TRADD WILL NOT DESTROY THE TRUSTS. 

Personally I do not believe that “the tariff is the mother of 
trusts,” or that you can regulate, control, 
tariff legislation. We would still have trusts even with e 
article manufactured in the United States on the free 
This is demonstrated, first, by the fact that in England, wher: 
free trade prevails, except as to noncompeting articles, t! 
trusts abound as extensively as in this country; and, second, 
we have trusts in articles upon which there ‘no tariff duties 
levied. But in amending and modifying our present tariff | 
we may well take in consideration wh if any, competition 
we have at home in the article or articles upon which pro- 
tective duties are levied. 

In adjusting our tariff we should 


or prevent trusts by 


have all information | 
the bill under consideration 
are largely the product of so-called trusts. Every honest in 
dustry needs encouragement and protection. As a Republican 
I believe we may give this encouragement and this protection 
in levying our tariff duties. But at the same time we should 
exercise the greatest of care that we do not by our tariff lezis- 
Intion aid those who, in violation of the law, have combined to 
suppress home competition. 
TARIFF LEGISLATION YRENMATUORI 

General tariff legislation at this session of Congress is prema 
ture. We are proceeding without adequate information. There 
is a widespread sentiment throughout the country in favor of a 
more scientific methed in tariff legislation. This has given rise 
to the almest universal demand for a permanent tariff comn 
sion, to furnish Congress the best information obtainable. Whi 
the bill creating a tariff commission failed to become a law at 
the last session of Congress, by reason of a filibuster conducted 
by Democratic Members of this House, Congress did, however, 
authorize the President to appoint a Tariff Board, that may do 
the same work as the commission. The board was appointed, 
organized, and its work has been in progress for some time. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars were appropriated for 
its support, and all told about 80 persons are now at work under 
this board. The work of this board is to make a thorough study 
of the cost of production in the United States and in foreign 
countries and furnish to Congress all the facts, information, and 
knowledge obtainable that will guide Members of Congress in 
the preparation of a tariff law, that will afford reasonable and 
adequate protection to all American industries, and yet will not 
be excessive, in such a way as to impose unjust and unnecessary 
taxation or serve as a shield to monopoly. 

But the Democratic majority in this House, without waiting 


for the information that the Tariff Board will furnish for use 


at the regular session of Congress which convenes next Decei- 
ber, have prepared this bill, and the caucus has decreed that it 
must be passed without modification or amendment. 


certainly very unwise action. In legislation, as in all other 


things, nothing contributes so much toward valuable results as 


comprehensive information and thorough knowledge. The con 
sideration of this measure is premature. It would be much 
wiser to wait a few months, get the report from the Tariff 
Board—we will then have more accurate and trustworthy in- 
formation as to the difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad, and will be better prepared to fix rates of 


| duties that will more nearly equalize the difference between the 


cost of production in the United States and other nations. 
PROPOSED LAW BASED UPON WRONG THEORY. 

In the preparation of this bill no consideration was given to 
the producers of the United States. Capital and labor were left 
to‘their fate. The manufacturers, the men employed in woolen 
factories, and the men on farms and ranches engaged in pro- 
ducing wool and mutton were wholly ignored. But one object 
was kept in view—the raising of revenue. If the bill affords 
protection to any industry it is unavoidable, unintentional, ac- 
cidental, and incidental. It is protection forced upon us by the 
necessity of the Government to have revenue. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama, the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee [Mr. Unperwoop], in his speech opening 
the debate on this bill, said: 


The Demecratic Party docs not believe that any interest in this 
country is entitled primarily to the fostering care of the Government 
of the United States. 

The primary purpose from the beginning, with those who believe in 
the principles of the Democratic Party, is to levy these taxes for the 
purpose of supplying the revenue of the Government, and if any pre 
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tection arises from the levying of these taxes it is a mere incident 
which grows out of the constitutional warrant given by the people to 
levy taxes at the customhouse. 

We disclaim any purpose whatever of writing this bill in the interests 
of the manufacturers of wool or the producers of raw wool. 

I can not subscribe to this doctrine. I can not vote for any 
measure that places the industries of our country at the mercy 
of foreign competition. I can not support any bill that may 
close our mills and factories, rob American workingmen of em- 
ployment, reduce their wages, and render them unable to sup- 
port themselves and their families. I can not comprehend how 
men whose ability and patriotism I do not question can seri- 
ously advocate that in the preparation and enactment of a 
great revenue measure our eyes must be blind to our own indus- 
tries and our own people. 

In the United States we have 914 woolen mills. They have 
been constructed and equipped at an expense of $415,465,000. 
Their annual products amount to $419,826,000. Thousands of 
stockholders are interested in these institutions. But when I 
point te our 1,000 woolen mills, to the vast capital invested 
therein, to the immeuse annual output of these factories, to the 
large number of individuals directly interested in their growth 
and prosperity, the Democratic leaders in this House calmly 
say: “In preparing a tariff bill we can not consider men, mills, 
or money; we can not foster business, stimulate production, en- 
courage enterprise, or protect American industries; our tariff 
for revenue only policy must be followed, even though we close 
mills and factories, destroy investments, paralyze business, 
wreck industries, and bring financial ruin to thousands of 
American citizens.” 

One hundred and sixty-eight thousand two hundred and 
thirty-nine persons are employed in our woolen mills. With 
those dependent upon them, they represent 500,000 individuals, 
all depending upon the profitable operation of these mills for 
food, clothing, shelter, and other necessaries of life. They re- 
ceive annually in wages $79,214,000. But the advocates of the 
tariff for revenue only policy, apparently indifferent as to the 
fate of these men, declare: “In enacting revenue laws we have 
no concern about food and clothing and shelter and education 
for the men employed in our woolen mills.” 

Nearly 700,000 farmers and ranchmen are interested in the 
wool industry. They own 57,216,000 sheep. They sell every 
year 328,110,749 pounds of wool. The annual wool crop is 
worth $72,439,838. Every year about 20,000,000 sheep are 
slaughtered for mutton. In wool and mutton our flocks yield 
to our farmers annually an income of over $100,000,000. 

But when I call attention to the vast importance of the wool 
industry, to the money invested therein, to the large number of 
farmers interested, to the certainty that, if the proposed reduc- 
tion in the tariff on wool shall be made, great loss to our 
farmers is inevitable, you close your eyes, turn a deaf ear, and 
leave the farmers to their fate. 

The present tariff on wool is not excessive. The present rates 
are competitive. Foreign woolgrowers pay existing tariff rates 
and compete in our markets with American woolgrowers. If 
under present rates they can compete, under the proposed rates 
they can destroy. Nearly one-half of the wool consumed in the 
United States comes from abroad. Last year 263,939,584 
pounds of foreign wool were imported into the United States, 
There is no woolgrowers’ trust. Our farmers are all in free 
competition. Even with present tariff rates woolgrowing and 
sheep raising are not sufficiently profitable to induce the aver- 
age farmer to engage in the business. In the campaign of 1910 
the main complaint was that the rates on manufactured prod- 
ucts were too high; that the “special interests” dictated the 
tariff law of 1909. We heard nothing about excessive rates on 
wool and other farm products. Still, at the very inception of 
Democratic tariff revision a bill is proposed to reduce the tariff 
on wool 60 per cent. The farmers are hit ‘iat. The great 
corporations in a measure are able to care for themselves. 
They may form an international trust and avoid foreign com- 
petition. The farmers can not do this. Instead of first giving 
attention to the tariff levied on products of our giant corpora- 
tions, a great agricultural industry is threatened with de- 
struction. 

I can not voluntarily be a party to this destruction of a great 
American industry, which, with the men employed and those 
dependent upon them, directly affects at least 3,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens. If the tariff on woolen and worsted goods is too 
high, reduce it. I will vote for any reasonable reduction that 
does not mean annihilation to American industries, but if to 
get this reduction on woolen and worsted goods you demand that 
I shall vote to confiscate the property of the woolgrowers of the 
country, I refuse to follow you. In order to make reasonable 
reduction in the tariff on manufactures of wool it is not neces- 


sary that you inflict irreparable injury upon the woolgrowers. 
It is admitted that under the provisions of this bill there will 
be a large increase in the importations of foreign wool, that 
the farmer will get less for his wool, and the value of sheep 
will be depreciated. As an offset to this loss the farmer is 
promised cheaper clothing. The American farmer will not be 
deceived by such promises. T'wo years ago the farmers were 
told that for placing hides on the free list they would buy boots 
and shoes and harness cheaper. Hides went on the free list, 
but boots and shoes and harness and leather have not gone 
down. So when American flocks have been destroyed, when the 
woolgrowing in the United States has ceased as an industry 
because it has become unprofitable, the 100,000,000 people in 
the United States will still be paying the same high prices for 
woolen goods. 
THE PRESENT AND THE PROPOSED LAW—A CONTRAST. 


Much has been said in criticism of our present tariff law. 
However just some of this criticism may have been, time and 
experience have largely vindicated the measure, It has served 
admirably the two great purposes for which it was enacted: To 
provide adequate revenue for the Government and afford reason- 
able protection to American industries and American labor, 
Nearly two years have passed since it became a law. What are 
the conditions in our country to-day? Business is good. Times 
are prosperous. Commerce is flourishing. Industrial establish- 
ments are busy. Labor is employed. Good wages are paid. 
Never before in our history were our citizens better fed, better 
clothed, or better housed. Never before were they enjoying 
superior advantages, greater opportunities, or more substantial 
blessings. 

This Republican tariff act did not close a single factory, de- 
stroy a single industry, or bankrupt a single individual. It did 
not reduce the wage or earning capacity of a single American 
laboring man. It did not disturb business, reduce production, 
or retard enterprise. It did not depress trade, discourage com- 
merce, or frighten investors. It made no bankrupts, paupers, 
tramps, or beggars. It did not depreciate the value of property 
or multiply debts and mortgages. Under it the farmer has 
received good prices for his products, and the value of his land 
has been enhanced. The merchant has extended his trade, in- 
creased his stock of goods, and augmented his profits. There is 
something for every man to do at remunerative wages, and there 
is a demand for every product at living prices. Our country 
throughout its length and breadth abounds in peace, plenty, and 
prosperity. Fortunate will it be for our country if this happy 
state of affairs shall continue for an indefinite period. 

But, alas! if the present revenue law shall be revised schedule 
by schedule on the lines followed in the pending bill, no one can 
fully comprehend the evil consequences that will follow. ‘To 
change our tariff system from a protective basis to a tariff- 
for-revenue-only basis is revolutionary and will require an ab- 
solute readjustment and rebuilding of our industrial fabric. 
It means that we must pass through a long period of doubt, 
uncertainty, and gloom. Prices, values, rents, incomes, wages, 
salaries, earnings, profits—all must change to correspond to the 
new order of things. And as the tariff goes downward to a 
revenue basis, to a point where the greatest revenue will be 
secured with the lowest rate of duty, so everything else will 
travel the descending scale. As the tariff wall shall be ob- 
literated and importations of foreign products shall increase, 
so our standard of living and our standard of prices and values 
must necessarily seek the level prevailing in foreign countries. 
A reyolution in our tariff from a protective system to a tariff- 
for-revenue-only system will put in motion a train of mis- 
fortunes that will travel along every avenue of trade, commerce, 
and business in our country, touch every profession, avocation, 
and calling in life, and visit with its unwelcome shadow every 
household, fireside, and home in the land. To what level we 
will be brought no one can foretell. No one can accurately esti- 
mate the force and fury of the wave of disaster that is bound 
to follow a revolution in our tariff system. Those who are 
conducting this revolution in our tariff system are playing with 
fire. Persist in this policy and a conflagration is inevitable. 
There will be reduction in wages, depreciation in the value of 
farms and farm products, shrinkage in rents and values of real 
estate in cities, contraction in trade and commerce, and dis- 
turbance, depression, disaster, devastation, and ruin in all lines 
of business. The evil consequences that will follow are beyond 
the realm of human comprehension—too great to be grasped by 
the greatest intellect, too complex and far-reaching to be de- 
scribed by the most eloquent tongue, and too awful to be con- 
ceived by the most vivid imagination. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Ames]. 
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Mr. AMES. Mr. Chairman, I am a manufacturer at home, as 
my people before me have been for some generations. We manu- 
facture a variety of products, and my family connections are 
largly interested in the manufacture of cotton and woolens. I 
feel the necessity, in this debate on this proposed Democratic 
wool bill, of giving some of the facts concerning the manufac- 
turer, that they may be a matter of record. I realize that with 
the inflamed public mind on this subject—inflamed by the dema- 
gogue, the muckraker, and the misinformed reformer—that for 
a decent man to tell the facts as he knows them to be in the 
woolen and worsted industry makes him liable to either ridi- 
cule for being a fool or to scorn for being a liar; but the 
facts I have gathered, and now present to you, have been 
gathered in my own representative district, which includes the 
eities of Lowell and Lawrence—I think the largest manufac- 
turing district in the country, where there are many woolen 
and worsted and cotton mills. I will confine myself to-night to 
the woolen question, having gone personally into a number of 
these woolen and worsted mills, having consulted their pay 
rolis and their cost sheets. I have verified their wage scale, 
their processes, what they pay for their machinery, and their 
accounts. The figures that I give can be verified. They are 
fundamental; they are susceptible of proof or disproof. 

Now, a word about the wool “barons” and the Woolen 
Trust—and we have just had here a fair example of the mis- 
conception and misinformation by a Member of the House con- 
cerning the so-called Woolen Trust, ‘the same misinformation 
that is shared by the public. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. CutLop] spoke to-night, a few minutes ago, and in the 
eourse of his remarks quoted from the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WEEKS], who spoke yesterday. I read from the 
reporter’s notes of the speech of Mr. Cutnop, delivered to-night. 
Speaking about the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks], he said: 

The from Massachusetts said this: ‘‘ The amount of capital 
in the year 1909 invested in the woolen and worsted manufacturing 
industry was $419,000,000. capital at that time of the American 
Woolen Co. consisted of $35,000,000 of preferred stock and $29,000,000 
of common stock. It was the customary method of organizing corpo- 


rations of that kind 10 years age. The estimated value of the plants 
was submitted to the auditors and a report was made as to the con- 


dition of those plants and their value. It was estimated at that time 
that the plants and machinery and real estate, and other things that 
went to make up the property of that company, had a value of 
$25,000,000.” 

That ends the quotation from the speech of the gentleman 
from 8, and the gentleman from Indiana then went 
on with utter disregard of facts, and this is a fair example of 
the public misconception and misunderstanding of the very 
simplest thing. The gentleman from Indiana said: 


Ten years worth $25,000,000; issned $20,000,000 of preferred 
stock and ,000 of common stock, and out of that little capital 
to-day it owns a property valued at $419,000,000. 


Mr. Chairman, that $419,000,000, which he states is the value 
of the American Woolen Co., is the total product of the woolen 
and worsted industry of the entire United States, comprising 
our 900 establishments, and has no more connection with the 
property value of the American Woolen Co. than has the total 
produet of the cotton industry [applause on the Republican 
side]; and yet you gentlemen on the Democratic side applauded 
that display of misconception of the facts. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AMES. Just for a moment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did the gentleman from Massachusetts call 
to the attention of the gentleman from Indiana the error that 
be had fallen into? 

Mr. AMES. I tried to repeatedly, but the gentleman, sure 
of his facts, would not permit an interruption. Now, a word 
about the wool barons. 

Mr. Frederick Ayer, of Lowell, owned the Washington Mills, 
in Lawrence; Mr. Charles Fletcher, of Providence, the Provi- 
dence Worsted Mills; and Mr. James Phillips, of Fitchburg, two 
mills in Fitchburg. Mr. Wood, the son-in-law of Mr. Ayer and 
treasurer of the Washington Mills, brought these gentlemen 
together, and they, with some of Mr. Fletcher's friends, put 
their mills into the new company, which they called the Ameri- 
ean Weolen Co. 


previde more working capital. Where is the harm in this? 
Is it criminal to employ labor? Is it illegal to sell stock in 
order te build mills? 


In the relatively short time remaining, I shall hurry from 
one fact to another. In my district are the largest. mills of the 
American Woolen Co. Its head, Mr. Wood, has repeatedly 
thrown his influence against me in caucus, and between us little 
political love has been lost, but he is entitled to his due. How 
was the American Woolen Co. formed? Their property was 
audited at the time of organization, and its value was set ai 
$25,000,000, but that does not begin to represent the value of 
the investment sunk into those plants and never taken out. It 
is a fact that very few of those engaged in the woolen indus- 
tries charge off depreciation; and, indeed, I do not know of 
one, except the American Woolen Co., which charges against 
the cost of manufacture an interest charge on the money in 
vested, and they have to do it because they have preferred 
stock that brings in the investment as a charge against the net 
profits in the sales. So I have no fear as to the final result. 

Now, gentlemen of the Democratic Party, inform yourselves 
and let the country know the truth, because I believe that this 
wave of misinformation and misstatement can not be over 
whelming. I realize that people, even in high positions, have 
characterized the schedule as “indefensible,” but from the 
point of view of truth, justice, and fact it is most unfortunate. 
I think they were misinformed, and I think they were hasty in 
their speech. 

The protection afforded by schedule K to the wage earners of 
America may be high in spets, and the Committee on Ways and 
Means will bear me out in this statement, that I think I was 
one of the very few, if not the only Member of Congress, who 
went before the Committee on Ways and Means with technical 
and expert testimony in an effort to reduce the rates in the 
wool schedule. With the treasurer of one of the biggest woolen 
mills and of one of the biggest worsted mills in my district, I 
went before the committee and showed how the woolen sched- 
ule could be reduced without injury to the manufacturer. We 
felt that the rates of duty under the Dingley law were higher 
than were needed, and we knew that the country demanded a 
lowering of those rates. They gave us full hearings, and were 
quite impressed with the value and sincerity of the testimony, 
and I believe they considered the proposed reduction favorably. 
But when they took it up on the other side of the Capitol, the 
person in charge of the bill there—-I will not mention names; 
you all know who he is—would not consent to any reduction 
on raw wool or any change, and as a compromise the woolen 
schedule was left as it was. 

We are going to have a tariff report from the Tariff Board 
by December 1. Wait until you get some information, gentle- 
men, that you know is not partisan—and we all have to assume 
that they are honest men on that Tariff Board—and you will 
find that Members of Congress, representing districts in which 
there are large woolen and worsted mills, will come down here 
and vote for any decent bill within a thousand miles of the 
truth in order to stop this agitation and permit the already 
much-disturbed condition of business in this industry to 
straighten itself out. There is nothing worse for any manufac- 
turing business than this constant agitation of a question 
which vitally affects values. The woolen business is practically 
in a state of coma, because the buyers of cloth do not dare to 
make purchases until they have assured themselves that values 
have become stable. 

Now, to go a bit further. We talk about the difference in 
labor here and abroad. That is not all. Here are some figures 
estimated for furnishing a plant capable of producing 6,000 
pounds per week of 2-ply No. 44 worsted yarn—that is, draw 
ing and spinning, and so forth. In England, for that ma- 
chinery, they pay $31,000 and we pay $48,000. Nine-tenths of 
the worsted-spinning machinery is imported because there is 
only one manufacturer of that class of machinery in this coun- 
try. There is not a mill supply that goes into the manufacture 
of cloth that does not stand us higher than it does the manu- 
facturers in England, beeause here everything is protected. 

Why, I ask, should you pick out the woolen industry, or any 
other particular industry, to deal it a blow such as you here 

9 

This cloth was made in a mill in my district. There are 5} 
yards in a suit. This cloth was sold by the mill that made it 
for $1.50 a yard, and the net profit to that mill on that cloth 
is 14 cents, and that is all that mill got out of it. The cloth 
the average suit of clothes of the average man is made 
t of is sold by the mill at $1 a yard, and 34 yards of that 
$3.50, and the net profit toe the mills making that cloth 

fraction over 10 cents per suit of clothes. Your robber 


ie 


‘CKBR ef Colorado. How much wool is in the suit? 


Mr. RU! 
Mr. AMES. It is all wool. 
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Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. But how many pounds of wool? 

Mr. AMES. I can not say offhand. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Not more than 3 pounds—4 
pounds, 

Mr. AMES. Oh, I will give you the percentage of material 
in the United States, which is 52 per cent of the cost of the 
goods; and the gentleman can figure out the value of wool 
himself. I would like to give the information, but I have only 
got a few minutes and I have many things to go into. Now, 
I will take another example. Here are some facts concerning 
a prosperous mill in Massachusetts, and what I tell you of this 
mill is true of 99 out of 100 mills engaged in this industry. 

The sales of that mill for 10 years from January 1, 1901, to 
December 30, 1910, were, total, $13,301,422.62. The profit was 
$416,335.18, or 34 per cent, and that did not count in a charge 
for interest on the money invested in the plant and in the busi- 
ness. And yet you gentlemen on the Democratic side have de- 
nounced the wool barons and the worsted barons, and you are 
how planning to ruin the industry regardless of facts. If 
their money had been placed in a savings bank these manu- 
facturers could have sat idly by and twirled their thumbs and 
got more out of their investment than by working every day 
in the year and lying awake nights thinking how to cheapen 
Some process. 

Mr. CULLOP rose. 

Mr. AMES. I have but 25 minutes. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman did not hear all the debate 
between myself and Mr. Wrexks on that question. 

Mr. AMES. I only read the gentleman’s statement. With 
his original investment safely placed in a savings bank the 
manufacturer could sit at home and twirl his thumbs. But 
what does he do? He takes chances in buying the wool per- 
haps not at the lowest price. If he makes an error in purchas- 
ing his wool, he is likely to lose more than he could possibly 
earn. He struggles to get the patterns and samples that will 

‘attract the public eye, and thereby keep his mill running. He 
takes the chance of some customer failing to pay or canceling 
his orders, and a hundred other chances and kinds of worry and 
hard work, in the end to earn only 34 per cent on his sales. I 
will go further than that. With one exception, and I will 
make that the American Woolen Co., because they claim they 
earn 9 per cent, while other manufacturers doubt that very 
much. But let that go. You can not name outside of that 
company, you can not find one engaged in the woolen or worsted 
business if they allow 4 per cent interest on their actual cash 
investment in their business, you can not find a so-called wool 
baron or worsted baron that earns 34 per cent per annum. 

Now, there is nothing wicked about an industry that earns as 
little as that. You can with equal grace, logic, and reason say 
all the savings banks were money barons and ought to be cleaned 
out. This small margin of profit has all been brought about by 
home competition, competition that has forced the price of goods 
down almost to the price in other markets, and without the 
additional competition of the cheaper labor of foreign lands. 
There is no margin to go upon or economy that can be effected, 
and there are only two ways in which the price of the cloth can 
be reduced at the mill, and those are to cheapen wool or reduce 
the wages of labor. There is nothing left to the manufacturer. 
In the mills at home in the last 17 years they raised wages 
three times voluntarily—10 per cent in 1895, another 10 per cent 
in 1905, and another 10 per cent in 1910. You ask where the 
protection goes. It goes to the operatives, of course; and two 
years ago the hours of labor under the Massachusetts laws were 
changed from 58 to 56 hours per week, and that is equivalent to 
an inerease of 3.57 per cent, because wages were not altered, so 
that the increase amounted in the last 17 years to 374 per cent, 
which you will find by compounding the figures just given. And 
this year the hours of labor have again been reduced from 56 to 
54 per week. 

Now, a word as to wages, and I commend to you, gentlemen, 
and to everyone else who has any interest whatever in being 
guided by facts, the report of the Bureau of Manufactures of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, by W. A. Graham 
Clark, in 1908. I was not willing to take it on faith. So I got 
some of my relatives who were studying the woolen business in 
Engiand to bring over to me an account of the wages paid to 
operatives in the combing, drawing, and spinning industries, 
those that I knew particularly about, and then I compared them 
with these, and found that they were very accurate, and I have 
written in the book here the wages we pay our people in our 

few instances. We pay a 
gill tenter $7.26, in England she gets $3.04; a spindle gill tenter, 
drawing-box tenters we 


i 
i 
i 
: 


they pay $11.68. 


Now, I will read the figures alternately for overlookers; 
takers-off, twisters, sweepers, and so forth. While we pay totals 
of $55, they pay $23; while we pay $8, they pay $2.92; while we 
pay $66, they pay $28; for a jobber lad we pay $8.12, and they 
pay $2.67; and so on down the list. 
























English mills. | Lowell mills. 
Labor. P 7 
er | Per . 
week. Total. week. | Total. 
1 can gill tenter. 124 $3. 04 $3. 22 $7.22 
2 sp le gill tenters, at 12s. 6d........... : 4 6.08 7.22 14. 44 
2 draw box tenters, at 12s. 6d............. a 6. 08 7.22 14. 44 
4 finisher tenters, at 12s..............2...- 2 8 11. 68 7.22 28. 88 
3 reducer tenters, at 12s.................-.- 1 16 8.75 7.22 91.66 
er IE, GE Bo ios cc decsccccsccsees 4 16 23.35 6.94 55.52 
NN rod i i owinnswacose 12 2. 92 8.12 8. 12 
ARR nee dcasnadeceebesss "= 7.78 20. 32 20. 32 
28 ——_, teats at nacnuctavesé 14 68.13 5.82 162.96 
Se eer er 5 19 28. 95 4.76 { 
GRRE EP Een a ll 2. 67 6.94 $ 
 ") Sa e 1 4.86 5.49 10. 98 
NN Me ne cnt cccapeccvtses 19 4.62 4.36 8.72 
SD BEd o ten Gadbeswases vascseves oom 7 ae as a 
l overlooker......... 1 2 7.78 17. 42 17. 42 
24 twisters, at lls.... Bm 4 64. 23 6.38 153. 12 
RTD 261 co vanas canccseeses +2 16.54 4.76 8. 08 
Ties ck vedo pee sswcewsseesseus ll 2. 67 8.12 8. 12 
ER a sick disccccccccdcccscsce 1 4.86 5.49 10.98 
i ee 19 4. 62 4.36 8.72 
an GaGtchduecc<strstecowcccadeu 1 2 77.78 20.32 0.32 
59 8) |) 289.90).......... 6 

Share of manager’s wages, at £6 ........-.. | MEE Eicicttacae 


Now, if you will average those up you will find we pay 230 
per cent more than the wages paid in England for the same 
work, and I think you will agree that English paid labor is as 
well paid as any on the Continent. In fact, if my memory doves 
not play me a trick, the British Parliament sent over a coii- 
mittee within a year and a half to investigate the wages in 


America and the cost of living, and what they report back is 
230 per cent increase in this country over the English wace, 
and they also report that the cost of living is only 152 per cent 


greater over here. And if any of you will go over into the 
English textile country and stop in one of those cities you will 
be awakened in the morning when the bell rings at an carly 
hour by the clack, clack of wooden shoes on the street. You 
will look out of the window and you will see women going ly 
with shawls over their heads. But in our district in Mass:- 
chusetts you will see the women come to the mills in nice hais, 
gloves, shoes, and dresses. [Applause on the Republican side 

You can talk as much as you please about protecting the 
“barons” and the woolen manufacturers. My friends, there is 
only one way we can meet this competition from abroad if you 
open the doors so it may come in, and that will be to reduce 
wages. We can not get our wool any cheaper. If this bill ¢ 
through, you will put a duty of 20 per cent on it, which, by the 
way, I do not think is enough to protect the sheep raiser. We 
do not want to reduce the wages of our people. They are 
fairly well paid; they are happy, prosperous, and contented, aid 
if we started in to reduce wages they would strike; they would 
not work, and the mills would close. And then what woud 
happen? One advantage of having an industry established in 
a country is that it takes so many men and women out of the 
labor market and reduces the competition among the laboring 
people by just so much. Now, suppose by the reduction w! 
is proposed, which, God knows, I hope will not become a V 
as it is, that the woolen industry, with its 500,000 employees. be 
crippled, and that number of working people have to seek so) 
other channel for a livelihood, some other occupation? They 
will go into other industries. There will be labor competition 
and wages will be reduced everywhere. 

I want to call your attention to another thing. I want to be 
quite candid with you. In spite of the fact that we Republican 
Members of Congress got for Massachusetts in the last revision 
all the protection there was, the people at home came within a 
few hundred votes of turning us all out; and the reason for that 
was this: It is 15 or 16 or more years ago since they knew 
what free trade or reduced protection meant. A man does not 
yote until he is 21. The average expectation of life of a man 
having reached 21 years is somewhere around 42 years, and so 
31 years would represent the age of the average voter; and the 
average voter represents the average state of mind in the coun- 
try. And it is the average state of mind of the country that 


es 


is the voice «f the people; and to that we must bow, right or 
wrong. It is now more than a decade since they have had an 
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experience of insufficient protection, and they have got to have 
their experience. As sure as the sun shines, if you take the 
protection off of cloth and manufactured goods that is neces- 
sary to equal the cost of the difference of labor here and abroad, 
these people in the course of a year or two will learn for them- 
selves the folly, shortsightedness, and the impossibility of gov- 
ernment by the Democracy, and they will come hurrying back 
to the Republican Party. So I have no fear as to the ultimate 
result, but I fear for my people and the hunger and want and 
privation they will have to pass through before they learn the 
full value of your false promises and your impracticable the- 
ories, 

And so it follows that with each decade we have a new gen- 
eration of voters; also that each generation of voters is unwill- 
ing to go by the experience of a preceding generation. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. RepFrre_p] made a speech 
here the other day. I am sorry I was not present. I can not 
find his speech in the Recorp. I do not want to do him an in- 
justice, But I have been told that the purport of his speech was 
to shew that American labor was much more efficient than for- 
eign labor and produced more per capita. I hope I am not over- 
stating the case, as he put it. If so, I wish some one would 
correct me. 

Now, I do not believe the gentleman, if he be a manufacturer, 
even intimated that his remarks should be applied to the 
woolen and cotton business, because they can not apply in the 
slightest degree. And to prove that, let me give you some 
statistics here. 

In the woolen-mill industry in Massachusetts there are 38,801 
men and women, of whom 5,038 have native fathers; 33,763 
have foreign fathers; so that 87 per cent are of foreign par- 
entage or foreign born. You can get all these figures from page 
69 to page 114 of the census of Massachusetts for 1905. There 
are no later statistics available. The Census Bureau this 
morning had nothing to date. From what countries do these 
people come? Ireland, 10,761; Canada (English), 693; Canada 
(French), 5,743; England, 4,483; Germany, 2,029; Scandi- 
navia, 312; Italy, 1,952; Poland, 1,529; Russia, 1,514; Austria, 
952; Scotland, 1,108; and smaller numbers from other coun- 
tries. 

In the cotton business there were 89,467 men and women em- 
ployed in my State. Of these 7,119 had native fathers, while 
82,338 were of foreign parentage. In other words, 92 per cent 
were foreign born or of foreign parentage, distributed as fol- 
lows: 

Ireland, 16,657; Canada (English), 1,110; Canada (French), 
27,185; England, 13,494; Germany, 2,289; Scandinavia, 238; 
Scotland, 1,695; and smaller numbers from other lands. 

Is it not absurd to suppose that crossing the water changes 
a man’s efficiency? ‘These figures that I gave you in regard 
to wages in the mills at home and in England mean wages for 
men working at the same machines, running at the same speed, 
producing exactly the same amount of goods. Do not these 
facts completely controvert Mr. RepFiecp’s proposition? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, will my friend allow me 
just a moment? 

Mr. AMES. Surely. 
too long. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. How do you account for the fact that 
the value of the product of American labor is double that of 
the product of any foreign labor? 

Mr. AMES. I do not know that it fs. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. And in many instances the product 
sells for three or four times as much as the product of foreign 
labor. How do you explain that? 

Mr. AMES. I will answer by stating that in these indus- 
tries—the cotton and woolen—American labor produces exactly 
the same amount as foreign labor. 

Mr, RICHARDSON. As a general proposition, the product 
of Ameri¢an labor is twice as valuable as the product of for- 
eign labor. We are just as much in favor of taking care of the 
American laborer as you are, but the difficulty about the ques- 
tion is the profit to the American manufacturer. 

Mr. AMES. That may be, but I have no proof of it, and 
I have to take the gentleman’s say so for it. I have not 
yet seen it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Do you not know that as a fact? 

Mr. AMES. No; I do not know that it is a fact. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Well, it is a fact, to my certain knowl- 
edge, that the value of the product of American labor in any 
given line will average twice that of the product of labor 
in any country in Europe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Ames] has expired. 


I hope the gentleman will not make it 
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Mr. AMES. May I kave three minutes more to explain just 
where the cost goes? 

Mr. MANN. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. AMES. You want to know why American-made goods 
cost so much. One reason is this: There is a class of mer- 
chants known as tailors to the trade or book houses, because 
they send out all over the country sample books of cloth, from 
which suits of clothes may be selected by the customer. 
Chicago is a center for this business, and it amounts to a 
good many millions a year. You will see their advertisements 
in every magazine. We sell them goods at a dollar a yard. 
They insist they can not make any profit if they pay more than 
a dollar a yard. Then they send these books around, and a few 
measurements are taken, and people order clothes in that way. 
I will tell you how it works. 

A treasurer of one of the woolen mills in my district went 
into a drug store in Florida last year and saw one of these 
books of cloth on the counter. He recognized some of the 
cloth as his own make. He asked the druggist what he did with 
that. The druggist said, “I sell ready-made clothing.” The 
treasurer said, “ What do you get for it?” He said, “ $25 
a suit.” The treasurer said, “How do you do it?” He szid, 
“The customer selects his sample from the book, we take the 
measurement around the neck and the measure around the 
chest and around the waist and the length of the trousers and 
send that to Chicago, and the booking house sends me a suit 
and charges me $15 for it.” He got $25, or a gross profit of 
$10 for filling the order. The manufacturer gets between 10 
and 11 cents for making the cloth. Gentlemen, it is the cost 
of distribution. Of course, the manufacturers can not go into 
that. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. AMES. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. It has been said on the floor that the American 
manufacturers fake the people with all sorts of shoddy clothing. 
I would like to ask the gentleman if it is not possible to make 
as good fabric here as they can in England and Scotland? 

Mr. AMES. Yes; if we could get the price. But we can not 
pay 230 per cent of the English wages and pay the tariff on the 
raw material, and then sell at a price that the average person 
would be willing to pay for it. 

Mr. FOCHT. I was wondering why they imported that cloth. 

Mr. AMES. Because they are able and wiliing to pay $40 
or $80 for a suit of clothes. 

If some gentleman had asked me if we could make as poor a 
suit as can be made in England, I should answer that it was 
very doubtful, because by the report for the year 1907 the 
latest I happen to have available—but any report would do as 
well—there was imported into England 113,000,000 pounds of 
rags from other countries and into the United States in the 
same year 115,000. Now, I am not abusing rags and shoddy, 
for they are very serviceable materials for making cheap, heavy 
garments, like overcoats; but if anyone thinks that they use 
only pure wool in England he had better take a trip through 
the Batley and Dewsbury districts and see for himself, or I 
would refer him to the report of Mr. Clark. 

In the preliminary report of the Census Bureau the value of 
products of woolen and worsted goods is given as $419,826,000 
and the salaries and wages as $79,214,000. From the above 
figures many people, including the present Democratic chairman 


of the Ways and Means Committee, have erroneously concluded 
that labor is less than 19 per cent of the value of the product. 
That this assumption is utterly without justification is shown 
by the following: 

The census report includes in “ products ”"— Value 
FOrne.nnn< Pibtindttitinanantbomanannan SON, SOK, 666 


Tops, slubbing, etc__...-.-_____ . 
EE EE seni 


ON les devcincisienstntn eset coh enaconsisresecibiteeniasen 


—_— ® 110, 000 
12, 528, 000 


baedieaaitiied 8, 485, 000 
CE es) . 

All the above-mentioned articles appear again under the head- 
ing of “ Material,” as reported by the maker of cloth, since he 


buys these articles and adds further value to them by labor 
and expense. If every mill carried on all the processes of 
manufacture, there would be one total labor cost and one ulti- 
mate value of product, but in the instances of subdivision of 
product, as reported above, the finished product of one branch 
of the industry becomes the material of the next, so that it is 
obvious that any comparison of relative percentages of labor 
and material are incorrect and misleading. 

The following table shows clearly how there may be a small 
percentage of labor cost where the industry is subdivided, but 
a& much greater percentage of labor cost where the relation 
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between total labor aad the ultimate value of products is | creed. The greatest battle of ballots that was ever fought and 











considered : 
om 
Mate- Ex- | Prod- 
Process. rial. Waste. | Labor. pense. | uet. labor to 
uct. 
Le eee 
Manufacturer of tops............ | $245} $0.05} $0.03) $0.02) $0.55 5h 
Manufacturer of yarn............ - 55 07 -% 13 
Manufacturer of cloth..........- 75 07 18 20 1.20 15 
CMe eres’ Sr. Neon Vk ces es ree 0.31 
NT eae eee ee eS 1. 20 
Total labor to total product._......_......---_-_-_ per cent__ 26 


I quote the foliowing from page 307 of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers: 

These totals, as seems to be unavoidable in all census returns, con- 
tain a very considerable element of duplication, owing to the subdivision 
of the industry, in consequence of which the productions of one depart- 
ment become the raw material for the next step in the manufacturin 
process and the statistics for the minor processes become part 
parece! both in the cost and value of the fi result. 

These complications seriously affect, in fact render impossible, an 
exact ape m of some of the most eae s points in manufacture. 
The “C of materials used ”’ and the “ Value of products ” ro 
enhanced, while the items “ Capital " and “ Wages paid” are 
not cogreqoentinsy/ increased, so that culations involving the rela- 


— of the second group of items to the first are misleading and of no 
vaiue, 


The costs of production in the earlier processes properly belong in the 
item of total cost, but the cost of yarn, etc., shased. is a btful 
element. A portion of it no doubt Cites in the general account and 
clearly also a part of it does not. Again, in the total value a similar 
difficulty appears. The values of the product of the r processes, 
if carried on independently, appear in the total value twice at least— 
first as yarn produced, and in in the cloth manufactured. If every 
establishment carried on all the processes of manufacture, as formerly 
was the case, such difficulties would not exist, for the cost of the raw 
material—wool, for instance—would appear in the value of Do putes 
only in the cloth, and not, perhaps, as tops, again as yarn, and finally 
ag finished cloth. . 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I now yield a 
half hour to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Greae]. 

Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reference has 
just been made to the cost of labor in the United States for 
woolen operatives. The average wage paid to the woolen opera- 
tives, according to the census prior to the last, was $364 per 
year. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In approaching a brief discussion of the very important ques- 
tion which is now before this legislative body of the Govern- 
ment, I do so with a full knowledge of the responsibility which 
should characterize the conscientious effort of every Member of 
the House. Listening to the debates on this schedule, I am im- 
pressed with the sincerity of those who have entered into this 
discussion. There seems to be an honest difference of opinion 
between the two great parties upon the question of taxation, 
one contending that the greatest revenue can be collected by a 
high protective duty and the other alleging that sufficient reve- 
nue cap be raised for the economical administration of the 
affairs of the Government by the imposition of a tariff for reve- 
nue only. The issue is well defined. There is no mistaking the 
battle ground. But whatever the issue, the people of the United 
States by their ballots at the polls in 1910 declared that there 
should be an abandonment of the principle of high protective 
duties and commissioned the majority party of this House to 
make a reduction in the present high duties. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] The duty, then, is not as to whether it is 
right or wrong to make a reduction, but as to the degree that 
such reduction should be made, keeping in mind the welfare of 
all the people of our great country. 


TARIFF FOR REVENUB ONLY A CARDINAL PRINCIPLE OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY. 


The Constitution of the United States has plainly declared 
what the taxing power is and the use to which the moneys 
realized from such taxation shall be put. It declares that— 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, im- 

to the debts and 
a ne & Reread Geaererie fer the commen ense 

ON ay ag Maat cre Si ged rvedpmadbeenns Se ogg 
duty, a tariff, for the purpose of raising revenue for ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Government. The defense 
and maintenance of this fundamental provision of taxation in 
the Constitution of the United States always has been, and will 
remain to be, a cardinal principle of the Democratic Party. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It has never wavered from this position; and, moreover, it 

such revenue 
administration 


won in the interests of the people of the United States and in 
behalf of an economical administration of governmental affairs 
was the battle fought and won by the great Samuel J. Tilden. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.}] How well that great master 
of political economy and civic affairs wrote into his platform 
this declaration : 


Reform is necessary in the sum and modes of Federal taxation, to 
the end that — may be set free from distrust and labor lightly 
burdened. We denounce the pea. tariff, levied upon nearly 4,000 
articles, as a masterpiece of injustice, Inequality, and false pretense. 
It yields a dwindling, not a yearly rising revenue. It has impoverished 
many industries to subsidize a few. It prohibits imports that might 
purenase the products of American labor. It has degraded American 
commerce from the first to an inferior rank on the high seas. It has 
cut down the sale of American manufactures at home and abroad and 
depleted the returns of American agriculture, an industry followed by 

our people. It costs the people five times more than it produces 
to the Treasury, obstructs the processes of production, and wastes the 
fruits of labor. It promotes fraud, fosters smugeling. enriches dis- 
honest officials, and bankrupts honest merchants. e demand that all 
customhouse taxation shall be only for revenue. 

And how true to present conditions! All over this fair land 
there are cries of fraud; in every port arrests of the “ get rich 
quick” are made for smuggling; dishonest officials are being 
called to the bar of justice; and the records of the bankruptcy 
eourts show how mercilessly the honest merchants have been 
trodden under the feet of trusts and combinations. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] And this very day, within the shadow 
ef this Capitol, committees of this House are investigating the 
business conduct of mammoth corporations, the outgrowth of 
this iniquitous tariff, “the masterpiece of injustice, inequality, 
and false pretense.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] And 
so down to and including its last great convention, in 1908, the 
Democratic Party has stood for a tariff for revenue only. At 
that convention it declared: 

We favor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import 
duties. Material reductions should be made in the tariff upon the 
necessaries of life, Se articles competing with such Amer- 
ican manufactures as are abroad more cheaply than at home; 
and that gradual reductions should be made in such other schedules as 
may be necessary to restore the tariff to a revenue basis. 

The report of the Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee on this wool schedule, understood by every 
man, woman, and child in the United States who is fortunate 
enough to have clothes, is sufficient evidence that we propose to 
redeem that pledge and keep the faith. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] . 

PREELECTION PROMISES OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY VIOLATED. 

On the other hand, the Republican Party since its birth has 
declared for the very highest rate of protective duties, and 
with each succeeding tariff bill proposed and enacted by that 
party when in power increased the rate, while the imporia- 
tion of almost all classes of goods became prohibitive. How- 
ever, prior to the meeting of the Republican national conven- 
tion of 1908, the leaders of that party recognized that tho 
people demanded a change from the higher rates of duty to 
lower rates of duty and wrote into its platform the promise for 
a revision of the tariff in the following language: 

‘The Republican Party declares unequivocally for the revision of the 
tariff? at a session of Congress immediately following the 
inauguration of the next President. 

That the people understood that revision to mean a downward 
revision is unquestionable. President Taft on numerous occa- 
sions prior to the election of 1908, and, in fact, prior to his 
nomination in that year, unequivocally declared in favor of the 
revision of the tariff downward. 

In a speech he delivered at Kansas City February 10, 1908, he 
said: 


In the 10 years which have ela since the enactment of the Ding- 
ley tariff the conditions have so ged as to make a number of sched- 
es under the tariff too high. 


In his speech of acceptance of July 28, 1908, he said: 


The tariff in a number of schedules exceeds the difference between the 
cost of production of such articles abroad and at home, including a 
reasona profit to the American producer. 


And further: 

The excess over that difference serves no useful . peepone, but offers a 
temptation to those who have monopolized the production in this coun- 
try to profit by the excessive rates. 


Later, in a speech delivered at Cincinnati September 22, 1908, 
Mr. Taft said: 


The Dingley tariff has served the but its rates have 


become ne excessive. | They have Decgme ‘excessive because con- 

And after referring to the fact that some of the rates are prob- 
ably too low, due also to the change of conditions, he next said: 
“But, on the whole, the tariff should be lowered.” And to clinch 
his statement, and as a further pledge to the people that there 
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would be a revision downward of the tariff, in this same speech, 
delivered at his home in Cincinnati, he said: 
I wish there to be no doubt in respect to the revision of the tariff. I 


am a tariff revisionist, and I have been one since the question has been 
mooted. 


Two days later in Milwaukee, on September 24, 1908, in 
answer to a speech that had there been delivered by Mr. 
Bryan, he said: 

I can say that our party is pledged to a genuine revision, and as a 
temporary head of that party and President of the United States, if 
it be successful in November, I expect to use all the influence that I 
have by calling immediately a special session, and by recommendation 
to Congress to secure a genuine and honest revision. ¢ 

It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff, in accordance with 
the pledge of the Republican — will be on the whole a substan- 


tial revision downward, though there probably will be a few exceptions 
in this regard. 


Again, in a speech delivered at Des Moines, Iowa, September 
25, 1908, Mr. Taft said: 

It is my judgment, as it is that of many Republicans, that there are 
many schedules of that tariff in which the rates are too excessive, and 
there are a few in which the rates are not sufficient to fill the measure 
of conservative protection. 

And later, on the same occasion and in that connection, he 
declared : 


all the emphasis of which I am capable, that if the party is given the 
mandate of power in November it will perform its promises in good 


faith. 

As a result of these preelection promises and pledges Mr. 
Taft was elected President of the United States. His first 
official utterance was his inaugural address, March 4, 1909, and 
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injury upon the consumer. As was admirably said in the report 
of the majority members of the Ways and Means Committee: 


The great evil of specific duties is that they always and inevitably 
bear more heavily upon the poor than upon the rich. When goods are 
taxed according to kind, pound, weight, measure, or the like, without 
regard to value, the coarser and cheaper grades necessarily must pay 
as much as the finer and more expensive grades, and the taxes fall with 
most crushing force on those least able to pay. 

The abolition of the specific duties removes all opportunity 
for concealing and disguising the various tricks and manipul: 
tions for the private profit of favored rings and groups and 
prevents frauds and juggling of weights. In other words, it 
places the eollection of duties upon a thorough business busis 


| and makes easy of computation and calculation the amount due 


the Government. 
REDUCTION IN WOOL SCHEDULF DECREASES COST OF LIVING. 
The final result of this bill will be the reduction of cost to 
the consumer and the increase in imports of the articles that 
he uses. It means that the cheaper class of goods worn by 


| the greater mass of our people, upon which there was a tax 


equivalent to 144 per cent ad valorem as against a tax of 96 
per cent ad valorem on more expensive goods, will be imported 


| into this country, thus giving cheaper cost to those least able 
As the temporary leader of the party, I do not hesitate to say, with 


then and there Mr. Taft emphasized his previous utterances in | 


these words: 


It is thought that there has been such a change in conditions since 
the enactment of the Dingley Act, drafted on a similarly protective 
principle, that the measure of the tariff above stated will permit the 
reduction of rates in certain schedules and will require the advance- 
ment of few, if any. 


The history of tariff legislation shows that a special and 


extraordinary session of Congress was called soon thereafter 
for the purpose of considering the tariff question. At that ses- 


| American people of this burden. 


sion the Dingley tariff bill was revised, but instead of being | 
revised downward, as the Republican Party and its standard | 


bearer had pledged, it was revised upward. And although 


President Taft had pledged the people that there should be an | 


honest revision of the tariff downward, the President signed 
the bill containing this same Schedule K, the woolen sched- 
ule, which proved itself to be the most iniquitous, extravagant, 
unjustifiable one that has ever been placed upon the statutes 
of the United States. The Republican authorities admitted 
this, and President Taft on one occasion declared: 

The woolen schedule is indefensible, and I propose to say so. 

Later on, in a public address in New York, February 12, 1910, 
he is officially reported as saying: 


The one substantial defect in compliance with the promise of the 
platform was the failure to reduce woolens. 


UNDERWOOD BILL FAIR AND EQUITABLE. 
Without going into detail to show that there was no revision 
at all in the Payne-Aldrich bill by Schedule K, it is agreed by 
all authorities that the rates in this schedule are too high and 


go beyond any difference in the cost of production, including | 


protection of profits to the manufacturer. As I have already 
stated, the people at the polls, last November, demanded a 
revision of Schedule K. The action of the majority of the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee in reporting this 
bill with these substantial reductions, not intended in any 
manner to injure the trade of the country or to affect the busi- 
ness interests of the country, is abundantly justified. It would 
be highly foolish and grossly unjust for the Democratic Party, 
at this time or at any other time, to make radical reductions in 
the tariff affecting great industries and which might possibly 
result in business disaster. 

The Democratic Party is pledged to conserve the interests of 
the American people, regardless of class, and the wise pro- 


visions and schedules of duties contained in this particniar | 


schedule is sufficient evidence to prove the sincerity and hon- 
esty of purpose of that great party. 

To my mind, and I believe to the mind of the average lay- 
man, the most noteworthy and most commendable feature of 
this bill, outside of the general reduction in the duties on wool 
and woolen manufactures, is the change from the compound, 
specific, and compensatory duties to the ad valorem system. 
This bill, when it becomes a law, will be fair and equitable to 
all interests under all circumstances. The primary object of 
any tariff law should be the collection of internal revenue with 
the least possible burden on the people. Specific duties have 


to pay. The truth is that the tariff duties upon cheaper grades 
of woolen goods heretofore were prohibitive and that these 
goods, the average value of which was 35 cents per pound, were 
only imported to an amount of 6,016 pounds, yielding $2,111 
of duties, while of the more expensive goods, the average value 
of which was $1.07 per pound, were imported to an amount of 
5,483,182 pounds, yielding $5,827,777 in duties. 

The people of onr country asked for relief. You know and 
they know that clothing and blankets are a necessity of tife. 
You know and they know that the Payne-Aldrich bill imposed 
additional burdens upon the consumers of the country. You 
know and they knew that the Payne-Aldrich bill increased the 
cost of living in every home in the land, and the only thing 
that saved the Republican Party in the campaign of 1908 was, 
as I have stated before, its express promise to relieve the 
The people trusted the Re- 
publican Party and believed it would fulfill its platform pledges 


and campaign promises. When it failed, they turned to the 
Democratic Party and asked that they be relieved. The 
Democratic Party is willing to relieve them [Applause on 


the Democratic side.] It has reduced the duty on raw wool 
from an ad valorem duty of 44.51 per cent to 20 per cent. On 
wool wastes, rags, and so forth, and materials that are worked 
up with the raw wool into fabrics, from an ad valorem duty 
of 38.96 per cent to 20 per cent. On combed wools and combed 
wool or tops and other woolen hair which have been advanced 
by processes of manufacture, from 105.19 per cent ad valorem 
to 25 per cent, the duty was reduced. In fact, in some of the 
cheaper articles in this group the ad valorem equivalent of the 
duties collected ranges from 112.86 to 252.21 per cent. On cloths 
and knit fabrics, wholly or in part of wool, 97.11 per cent to 40 
per cent. Yarns were reduced from 82.38 per cent to 50 per cent. 

One of the most beneficial paragraphs in this whole bill is 
the reduction of the duties on blankets and flannels, and it 
will be observed that the least duty is placed upon the cheaper 
grades and kinds that are used by those least able to bear the 
burden of taxation. This section, which should and will re- 
ceive the hearty indorsement of every American, reads: 

On blankets and flannels, composed wholly or in 


part 
duty shall be 30 per cent ad valorem: 


of wool, the 
Provided, That on flanne cou 


posed wholly or in part of wool, valued at above 50 cents per pound, 
the duty shall be 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The duty under the Payne-Aldrich bill is 95.57 per cent. 

On women’s and children’s dress goods the burden is again 
lifted, and instead of an ad valorem rate of 10285 per cent 
this bill proposes the rate of 45 per cent ad valorem. On 
clothing ready made and articles of wearing apparel of ery 
description, including shawls, instead of the high rate of S141 
per cent ad valorem exacted by the Payne-Aldrich bill this bill 

| proposes an ad valorem rate of 45 per cent. And so we mig it 


run through the entire bill in order to show that on those «r- 
ticles most used by the common people the committee has « 
deavored to reduce the duties in order to relieve the burdens 
upon the people and at the same time to raise a revenue suiffi- 
cient to carry on the affairs of the Government economici!ly 
administered. 

According to statistics, the actual imports and duties under 
the Payne-Aldrich schedule in the fiscal year 1910, the average 
ad valorem equivalent of the duty collected that year on manu- 
factures of wool was 90.10 per cent. Under this bill on the esti- 
mated imports the duties for 1910 and the ad valorem equivalent 
would be 42.55 per cent. This proposed schedule is giving to 


always proved themselves majust and have invariably worked | more than 92,000,000 American people a relief from the burdens 
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of taxation, and it is within the power of the toiler to clothe his 
wife and little ones against the snows and storms of winter 
without taking the bread out of their mouths. 
PRESENT AMERICAN CONDITIONS NOT DIFFERENT FROM ENGLISH 
CONDITIONS IN 1820. 

In this connection it might be well to observe that with the 
growth of the population there has been more than a correspond- 
ing growth of tax collecting. In 1897 the tax paid directly to 
the National Government amounted to about $3.85 per capita, 
and in 1910 it amounted to about $7.35 per capita—almost twice 
as much. In 1910 the tariff tax alone paid directly to the Gov- 
ernment amounted to about $3.55 per capita. Add to this the 
State tax, the county tax, the municipal tax, and the school tax, 
and we might then exclaim, as did Sir Sydney Smith in 1820, 
that the American pays— 

Taxes upon every article which enters into the mouth, or covers the 
back, or is placed under the foot ; taxes upon everything that is pleasant 
to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste ; taxes -. warmth, light, and locomo- 
tion; taxes on everything on earth, and the waters under the earth; 
on everything that comes from abroad or is grown at home; taxes on 
the raw material; taxes on every fresh value that is added to it by 
the industry of man; taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s appetite, 
and the drug that restores him to health; on the ermine which decorates 
the judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal; on the poor man’s 
salt, and the rich man’s spice; at bed or board, couchant or levant, we 


must pay. 

The schoolboy whips his taxed top, the beardless youth manages his 
taxed horse with a taxed bridle on a taxed road, and the dying Eng- 
lishman, pouring his medicine which has id 7 per cent into a spoon 
that has paid 15 per cent, flings himself beck upon his chintz bed 


which has paid 22 per cent, and expires in the arms of an apothecary 


who has a license of £100 for the privilege of putting him to 
death. s whole secur is then immediately from 2 to 10 
r cent. Besides the probate, la fees are demanded for buryi 


im in the chancel, his virtues are handed down to posterity on taxe 
marble, and he is then gathered to his fathers, to be taxed no more. 
{Laughter and applause.] 
INDUSTRIES OF WESTMORELAND-BUTLER CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


When I addressed the House on the Canadian reciprocity 
question I stated that the district which I represent is prob- 
ably one of the most important in the United States. I stated 
also that my home county, Westmoreland, was bounded on the 
west by the district which the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Datzetr] has the honor to represent. No 
county in the State of Pennsylvania contains more diversified 
industrial and productive interests than does Westmoreland. 
It is a part of the great bituminous coal field, and is, in fact, 
second in point of production of bituminous coal in the State 
of Pennsylvania. Within the confines of my district there are 
located at least two of the largest plants of the United States 
Steel Co., the Page Woven Wire Fence Co., the American Win- 
dow Glass Co., the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., and the Kelly & 
Jones Co., manufacturer of iron and brass castings, employing 
upward of 2,000 men in a town adjacent to the one in which I 
live. In this same county there is located probably the largest 
tin-plate factory in the United States and one of the largest 
aluminum factories in the world. We have brick factories, 
paper mills, iron foundries, breweries, distilleries, drug manu- 
facturing establishments, swing factories, and pit-wagon fac- 
tories—in short, about everything that is used in the mechan- 
ical and industrial world except textile goods. 

In Butler County there is located one of the works of the 
great Standard Car Co., employing 5,000 operatives and more, 
and a large plate-glass works, and in addition Butler County 
is one of the greatest oil-producing territories in the North. 
As I have previously stated on the floor of the House, it is a 
large agricultural district, probably more than one-third of 
its Inhabitants being engaged in the honorable, honest, and 
staid pursuit of farming, and everywhere is seen the fructify- 
ing results of honest toil. 

FOREIGN LABOR PREFERRED TO AMERICAN LABOR. 


The claim is made that the enactment of this bill into law 
will reduce the price paid to the wage earner. It has always 
been the contention of the Republican Party that a high 
protective duty increased and maintained the price of wages 
that the laberer receives. The advocates of a high protective 
tariff have always contended, and are contending, that the 
American laborer is the highest-paid laborer in the world. 
Whether he is the highest-paid laborer in the world, God knows 
it is low enough. Pennsylvania has always been pointed to as 
the citadel of high protection and the home of the best-paid 
Wage earner on the earth. 

Let us see whether or not Pennsylvania, with its diversified 
and protected interests, pays such wages as the advocate of 
high protection can boast of. 

I take as my authority the annual report of the Secretary 
of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania, prepared by the Bureau of 
Industrial Statistics of that department, providing data and 
statistics for the year ending December 31, 1909, and con- 
taining also statistical facts taken as late as April 28, 1910. 


It is well to remark here at this point that this report was pre- 
pared by a Republican official, it being generally admitted tha‘ 
the State of Pennsylvania has for its officials no other than 
those who belong to that political faith, and it might be added 
that too severe a case would not be made out against the 
party to which the officers owe their election. 

By this report of the Bureau of Industrial Statistics of the 
department of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania it is shown that 
in the several occupations given the total of 790,048 persons 
were employed. Of this number 126,293, or nearly 20 per cent, 
were reported with “nationality not known.” The remaining 
663,755 were grouped in three classes—Americans, foreigners 
and negroes—and were employed as indicated in the following 
table of industries in the year 1909: 


Industries and the number of Americans, foreigners, and negrocs 
employed. 






Americans. oh Negroes. 











i i. 7 oo ewiabadebesesoeus 51, 567 86, 105 2% 
Bituminous seidhibe ands chad gpataggibeatdine 54, 531 107, 728 1,602 
Cars, car wheels, and castings. ............ oo Siainkie 5, 600 5,324 35 
tt icin nceeeeseapinesendiennan 3,498 5, 928 14 
Foundries and machine shops................... 5, 946 1,295 124 
EEE Ee eae 77,550 20,217 28 
Glass factories.................. 15, 401 8, 057 01 
Leathers (tanneries, etc.)....... 5, 418 4,997 21 
yy) See sGbbadnnvecetinseadeennen 4, 643 2,052 
ND ists sedcoduscttcn ocustwesoversd 4,977 8, 290 407 
tan ieatiihiide napa aines ode 533 108 3 
ES Ta 21, 487 14, 592 S804 
Steel ingdts and castings. ....................... 4, 683 3,316 300 
CCE cok dae chbededéessrcudcebeusst 22, 241 30, 331 1,4 
i: tnhindeesktedidgedseratness agusse 22, 936 TS odieoos 
ns a can enasthanbeebeons 3, 532 1, 204 14 
Textile mills, Philadelphia. ..................... 44, 923 9,987 70 
I Sis nse ccgicanabsbénnnancs odeeen 1, 732 671 

MO iniles said ivssstmcdvisscicutsbbescus 316, 130 | 5, 428 


Thus it will be seen that in the 18 industries marked in this 
table that there are 342,197 Americans employed, as against 
316,130 foreigners and 5,428 negroes. It is fair to reason that 
since this report states that the 126,293 persons were of “na- 
tionality not known” that they are mostly foreigners, which 
would seem to indicate that there is more foreign labor em- 
ployed in these 18 industries which I have mentioned than 
there are Americans. In bituminous coal mining, which pre- 
yails mostly in the district which I represent, there are 45,5:)1 
Americans employed, as against 107,728 foreigners and 1,602 
negroes, or, in relative percentage, 29.4 Americans, 69.6 for- 
eigners, and 1 per cent negroes. In the glass factories the per- 
centage is 65.1 per cent American, 34 per cent foreigners, and 
nine-tenths of 1 per cent negroes. In the pig-iron furnaces 
the percentage is 26.4 per cent American, 60.6 per cent foreign- 
ers, and the balance negroes. In the steel works 42.2 per cent 
are Americans, 56.2 per cent foreigners, and the balance negroes. 
In these four industries, which operate chiefly in the district 
which I represent, there is, then, practically 43 per cent Amer- 
ican, 55.1 per cent foreigners, and the balance negroes. 

Again, I will quote from this same Republican authority 
wherein this Republican officeholder makes the following 
observation : 

A particularly noteworthy feature of the tabular statement is the 
large number of fore’ rs in some of the chief occupations of th 
State. It will be seen that they greatly predominate in coal minins 
and in steel work. That fact may be the explanation, in part, of the many 
distress: accidents occurring so frequently im those industries, an: 
may be cause also of so many laber d bances connected t 
them. A recent report of the United States Immigration Commission, 
headed by Senator DrLLtincHam, of Vermont, gives color, if not entire 
confirmation, to that theory. t body reports concerning the bitumi- 
nous coal fields of western Pennsylvania that 75 per cent of the miners 
are unable to write os language, and that more than half of them 
were incapable of speaking or barely understanding English. It would 
seem that a very large proportion were from southern Europe, and wer 
composed of elements not at all skilled in even the simplest forms o! 
manual labor as carried on in our country. Scarcely any of these )15 
ever worked in mines before coming to this country, and were »» 
denscly ——_ of our usages and customs pertaining to such opera- 
tions that it is a source of wonder that greater disaster has not oc- 
curred in consequence of their ae im such excessive numbers. 
aes with them the commission found even the poorest Americsn 
superior. ia 

All through this debate and in all pleas that are made to 
preserve the protective tariff there has been a constant demand 
tat the duties which are sought by this bill to be removed bec 
retained in order that the American laborer and American 
labor may be protected against foreign pauper labor, yet we 
have the spectacle before us in the State of Pennsylvania of : 
preponderance of foreign labor. The protectionist would pro- 
tect woolen manufactures by a high rate of duty and declare 

in this bill, but under no circum- 
stances would he be willing to put a protective wall around the 












1911. 





physieal structure of the American laborer. Every ship bears 

dreds of foreigners who come to this country to take the 

ce of the American in the fields and shops of the United 

States, and no restriction is placed upon this influx. The 

erican laborer competes with the world, but the clothes that 

r the backs of himself and his children, and the food that 

; placed upon his table, and the shoes that he wears upon his 

feet, and the hat that covers his head is laden with a duty 

whieh he must pay, and it is pretended that this is necessary 
) sustain the Government of the United States. 

DOES HIGH PROTECTION BENEFIT AMERICAN LABOR? 

Now, we have considered the American laborer in the light 

- when he competes with foreign labor. Let us see whether 

- not this American labor is protected to the degree that its 

ntended for it. Let us see whether or not the wages that 

are paid him are so very much in excess of the wages that are 

1 labor in foreign countries. Let us see if he is growing 

and fat upon the wages that he receives for work per- 

ed in the bowels of the earth or in the heat of the furnace. 

us see if he can clothe himself and his family and lade 

table with the necessaries of life, to say nothing of the 


| 
| in my district, and from the same report I 
| 
| 
| 
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tion was $4,848,587, while the agg: 
was $2,646,757, the average yearly wa 
daily wage $2.01. 


THE PENNSYLYANIA SI , 5 
Iron and steel bridges and structural work ar l 


market value of the production was $20,133,2( 
gate amount of wages paid $3,505,295, that the 
earning was $464.89, and the average daily . 
much of a family could any husband and father provide 
the yearly wage of $464.89? 





al 


IHD PENNSYLVANIA I 


Much was said in a previous del 





irreparable damage and vast loss tl ld ¢ 

earner in this branch of business, yet*I turn to this 

of this same Republican ofiiceholder l find that f 

1909 the market value of the product of sl eatl 

| eled and glazed kid, in the State of Pennsylvania was 

949,502, while the magnificent amount of wages paid 
‘gate to the wage earners was $2,194,256, making a : \ 
age of $475.52, and an average daily wage of $1.58 wd 


luxuries of life, upon the magnificent sum which he earns. | 
Let us see what his total bill will be after he lays down his 
Is at the end of the year. Let us see if he can place a | 


balance to his credit in the savings institutions of the country, 
r does he place his wages to the credit of the trusts and the 
protected interests? 
THE PENNSYLVANIA COAL MINER. 

From this same report, compiled by this same Republican 
fficeholder, I find that the total of value of coal mined in the 
State of Pennsylvania in the year 1909 was $132,837,578; that 
the average wages paid superintendents, foremen, and office 
men were $3,732,612. I find that the number of superintendents, 
foremen, and office force is 3,603. I find that the average num- 
ber of people employed was 173,003, and the aggregate wages 
paid to these employees were $90,680,216; that the average 
yearly earnings of these men who mine the coal, toil all day, and 
expose themselves to accidents and death, who are not protected 
by any employers’ liability act, are $524.15, making an average 
daily wage, according to this report, of $2. I find in this same 
book a statement of accidents in bituminous coal mining for the 
ear 1909, in which it is shown that there was a total of 449 
atalities, 4,151 nonfatal, making a total of 4,600. From the 
ame Republican authority I discover a comparative table in 
which it is shown that the average yearly earnings, beginning 
1903 and ending 1909, are as follows: 


Average yearly earnings. 


Dn tht 





1903 


Pine comcecen em ennecthtinedipest naan GbeEeNRSEDaaS Ces <aDAane ess NEDSS ee ere mene meee 2. 32 
cnc hen ance arrangement en ttlye ttn iasieasennamienamilanoeeat 2. 26 
tel on canenenitnepnceeinnp ih ensinseaian eb eianiimaaneisiiiemantmseaningiargainmiees 2. 23 
ee a  _cseltictienenealinasidipeesiadininiiniotestipsdaliiadaanestacadeas 2. 66 
sean aN nec isan anaes tindtaemteicsn ean 2. 25 
Sg NS a a 1.92 
SIFU wecnsiestlaiegmsiennsinit i areeaetialinractrecinrenaeiaanaianiamnein aniasinatincimmaaaitateinatiatenamemtntpanemaeees 2. 00 


it might be of interest at this time to show from this com- 


parative table that the average days of employment was: 


14H 


as correct natin cadisenaematanctrinatamaniiis 204 
19 ER 261 
MS a 
190T 26 
99 208 
DIS eter ene ae RE ee a a Re ee ae ee 248 
19009 


And while in no imstance was he employed more than 279 
days in one year, yet we know that it was necessary for him 
to clothe and feed his family for 365 days in a year. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA GLASS WORKER. — 
Again, let us quote from this same book on the subject of glass 


ottles and tableware market in the State of Pennsylvania for 
he year 1909. We find that the market value of the production 
was $15,615,089, while the aggregate amount of wages paid was 
0,609,998, and the average yearly wage was $440.94, and an 
average daily wage of $1.81. From this same authority we find 
that the market value of the production of polished plate-glass 
market in Pennsylvania in the year 1909 was $8,774,240, while 
the aggregate amount of wages paid was $3,528,337 and the 


} 
b 
I 


average yearly wage was $628.04, or an average wage daily of | 


$2.14. Window glass is produced to a very large extent in the 
Gistrict that I represent. The market value of that produc- 


| was $1.41. Who gets this great balance of more than 
| millions of dollars? Let us look into another branch of | 


| 
| 
i 
| 








this same Republican authority informs us that there w 
tually 1,850 Americans employed as against 2,071 forei 


and 3 negroes in this branch of business. Let me inquire who 
is protected here? The manufacturer, the American, the for 


eigner, or the negro? 

Again, let me refer to the report of the bure: 
statistics of the State of Pennsylvania and 
in the way of manufacturing sole and har ) 
The market value of the production in that year was $37, 
and the aggregate amount of wages paid was $2,999,288, and the 
average yearly earnings was $483.33 


u of indusirial 


see what was done 





1ess leather i 





and the average dail 


production, from the same report of 1909, viz, leather-beltin 
production. The market value of this production was $1,713 
701, while the aggregate value of the amount of wages paid was 
$173,779, and the average yearly earnings $489.57, and the 
average daily wage $1.58. It will thus be seen that the operative 
and wage earner who works by the day secures one-tel of 
what he produces, The same authority informs us that the mar- 
ket value of leather miscellaneous production for the year 1909 
was $5,651,449, that the average amount of wages paid was 
$380,222, that the average yearly earnings of these laborers was 
$438.04, while the average daily wage was only $1.41; and it 
might be interesting to quote that of this average daily wage of 
$1.41 the average to the male was $1.45 and to the 
cents ami to the minor 74 cents. 
PAUPER WAGES PAID IN HOSIERY INDUSTRY. 

If time permitted me, I might go into further detail along this 
line, on the subject of the various industrial productions in 1 
State of Pennsylvania. I know it would be as interesting to ) 
as it is to me, but I will finish with just one quotation from thi 
report from the bureau of industrial statistics of Pennsy] ia, 
which shows the market value of a protected production and the 
wages paid. I refer to the hosiery production, and I presume that 
wool and woolens enter into this production. The market value 
of this production was $15,388,382 and the aggregate amount of 
wages paid was $4,815,546, the average yearly earning w 








female 93 


$277.26, and the average daily wage paid was 97 cents. 
this industry there were employed 2,695 males, 11,082 fer 

and 1,837 minors; the average yearly wage was $451.14 for the 
males, $250.89 for the females, and $180.44 for the minors; j 
the average daily wage, based upon 285 days, being the ave 

time of operation, was, males, $1.55; females, 88 cents; 1d 
minors, 63 cents. These are the figures prepared and } d 


in the State of Pennsylvania and reported to the governor tha 
great State by one of its chief officers. These figures s 


the wage earner of Pennsylvania is poorly paid, and th ai 
he does earn he spends for the support of his family 
HIGH COST OF LIVI? IN PENNSYL( 

Now let us turn for a few minutes and se t it costs for 
this wage earner to live in the State of Pennsylvania. I 3 
same report I find that the secretary of internal affairs of 
sylvania caused an investigation to be made of the price f 
foodstuffs. These prices were ascertained « April 28, 1919, at 
Uniontown, the county seat of Fayette County, 38 milk em 
where I live, and, as the report says, these prices were fou of 
to vary greatly from those obtained from other localitie 
the same period. Here are the quotations given: 

Beef: Tenderloin and porterhouse, 25 t er | hs 2 
cents per pound; pin, 25 cents per rd 1, 18 1; 





boiling and neck, 11 to 124 cents pe! 
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Pork: Loin and chops, 22 cents per powaee shoulder, 18 cents per 
pound ; steak and boiling pieces not handled at this season. 

Lamb: Leg, 25 cents per pound; chops, 30 cents per pound; roast 
(loin), 30 cents per pound. 

Veal: Cutlet, 25 cents per pound; chops, 17 to 18 cents per pound; 
chops (loin), 20 cents per pound; roast, 17 to 18 cents per pound. 

Dried beef, 35 cents per pound. 

Ham: Whole, 25 cents per pound ; sliced, 30 cents per pound. 

aaeen Sliced or whole, 30 cents per pound; some at 28 cents per 
pound. ‘ 

Chickens and ducks: Live, 22 to 23 cents per pound; dressed, 28 
cents per pound. 

Bologna, 12 to 25 cents per pound. 

Sausace: Fresh, 20 cents per pound ; smoked, 12 cents per pound. 

Eggs, 24 to 25 cents per dozen. 

Butter, 35 to 38 cents per pound. 

Lard, 20 cents per pound. 

Flour: Winter wheat, 80 cents per 25-pound sack; blend, 85 cents 
per 25-nound sack; straight spring, 90 to 95 cents per 25-pound sack ; 
ancy brands, $1 to $1.05 per 25-pound sack. 

Potatoes, 50 cents per bushel. 

Apples: Baldwins, 50 cents per peck. 

Turnips: New, 5 to 8 cents per bunch. 

Beets: New, 5 to 8 cents per bunch. 

Cabbage : Old, 6 cents per pound; new, 10 cents per pound. 

Lettuce, 20 cents per pound. 

Onions : Green, 5 cents per bunch; old, 3 pounds for 25 cents. 

Carrots: New, 5 cents per bench. 

Sugar, 7 cents per pound, or 16 pounds for $1. 


These are the prices that are paid by the wage earners in 
the district which I have the honor to represent. Clothes are 
not mentioned, nor are shoes. Besides these, the wage earner 
is required to pay his rent and is required to pay for his fuel 
and for his light. Thus it will be seen that little remains to 
him at the end of the year. He can save but little. In most 
of the industries I have mentioned his employment tends to 
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would be a direct reflection upon the intelligence of the con- 
stituency which elected me to membership in this body to sup- 
pose that they would believe me capable of blindly acquiesciig 
in a decision upon such an important matter and without a) 
opportunity for its proper consideration. What I have sai 
should not be construed as an arraignment of the Committee ©), 
Ways and Means, for I believe they were inspired by a dis- 
position to conserve the interests of the country and the party 
as well; but, I repeat, I can not give my sanction and approya! 
to any legislation the propriety of and the necessity for whic! | 
have been unable, through lack of opportunity afforded by the 
caucus of my party, to understand and discuss. 

Mr. Chairman, the State which I have the honor in part to 
represent on this floor raises more sheep, produces more w.\.\!, 
and markets more mutton than that of all the districts repre. 
sented by the majority of the members of the Ways and Meni 
Committee combined, and I think I am safe in saying that the 
comparison would not suffer as respects my individual distric 
alone. 

I am neither young in years nor a novice in political affairs, 
nor am I wholly unacquainted with the sheep industry, Mr. 
Chairman. To the time I was 12 years of age I had never 
worn an outer suit of clothes the material of which was wot 
clipped from my father’s own flock of sheep, spun into threa:| 
by the old spinning wheel, woven into cloth and made i 
a suit right on the farm—a home product in every sense « 
the word. We did not have a great number of sheep, but \ 
had over 100 negroes and a half dozen spinning wheels : 
two looms, which supplied the clothing for our entire fam 


incapacitate him for work as he grows older. His life of activity | and as well that of our dependents, both white and black. Sin 


and usefulness is not so long as that of others. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is in line with the principles of the 
Democratic Party and its platform and its pledges. 
one of the many burdens from an already tax-burdened people. 
It places within the means of the toiler the power to purchase 
with the fruits of honest labor the clothes that shield himself 
and family from the biasts of winter; that protect him from 
the heat of the furnace and the deadly fire damp of the mine. 
It secures to all the necessities and comforts of life without 
impoverishing any. When our work is done, when we have 
finished and passed this bill to the other end of this Capitol, 
the strong, patient, and long-suffering American people will 
raise their grateful voices and call us blessed. [Loud applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Rucker]. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I am very much 
obliged to the management of our side of this Hall for giving 
me the honored opportunity of opening and closing the case on 
my side. [Laughter.] There has not been anybody here on our 
side who has spoken from the sheep end of this question. 

It was with much reluctance and no little embarrassment, 
Mr. Chairman, that I addressed the House upon the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement and the farmers’ free list bill, due to the 
fact that I realized I stood alone in opposition to my party col- 
leagues in the views I entertained and expressed respecting 
those measures, and it is with similar reluctance and embar- 
rassment, and for a similar cause, that I approach the discus- 
sion of the pending measure to oppose its essential provisions. 

I am not an absolute unbeliever in the principle and policy 
of caucus action, but I am unalterably opposed to the principle 
and propriety of a caucus determination unless it is the outcome 
of a full, fair, and free discussion of the merits, as well as 
demerits, of any measure which it is proposed to enact into a 
law, and after ample opportunity has been afforded individual 
Members to give expression to their views upon the subject. It 
is manifestly impossible, in the consideration of a measure of 
such far-reaching and vital importance to such a large class of 
people, to accord it the full consideration it merits within the 
restricted space of ten hours and a half for debate, especially 
when such debate is confined to the members of the committee 
presenting the measure for caucus action. Such a time limit 
and such withholding of opportunity for an intelligent under- 
standing of the character and import of the proposed measure 
renders it impossible for any unbiased Member of this House 
conscientiously and under his oath to give his support to the 
resolution of the caucus. 


Mr. Chairman, aside from the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, previous to the assembling of the caucus, it 
is doubtful if there is a Member of this body who knew just 
what rates were to be incorporated in this bill. It was an open 
secret that it was the purpose of the committee to carefully 
withhold the information, both from the Members of the House 
and the public at large—a species of unjustifiable cloture cy 
that I confess it is utterly beyond me to sympathize wi It 


It lifts | 


i 


| 


I became of age there has never been a time when I have 1) 
been, either directly or indirectly, engaged in farming l 
stock growing pursuits, in which sheep. and all of its produ 
have always claimed my favoring attention. 

I have recounted this fragment of personal history, Mv. 
Chairman, as affording possibly some justification for my | 
ing entertained a feeling of resentment toward the Commi 
on Ways and Means for absolutely ignoring in their delil 
tions one of the Members of this House who really k 
something about the sheep industry, and whose judg 
respecting any legislation affecting it might not have pr 
inconsequential. I will, however, say very frankly that tl 
feeling of resentment was completely dissipated by a reads 
of the bill as submitted and agreed upon in committee, for 
examination of its provisions gave ample evidence of the f: 
that the committee had not been in need of any inform:'i 
or assistance that I, as a stock grower, or anyone else fri! 
with that business could furnish. Very greatly to my sur- 
prise and natural disappointment, the proposed measure failed! 
to contain one provision which in the remotest degree retl i 
the true interests of the sheep grower. I was equally sur- 
prised that the purpose was candidly avowed that it 
the intention that the sheep industry should be abandoned; 
that the 766,474 sheep growers of this country should be giv: 
notice to seek other occupation, and that the $500,000.000 of 
capital invested in that industry should be practically con- 
fiscated. My disappointment grew out of the rebuke to | 
hope I had cherished, that the triumphantly reinstalled De: 
eratic Party, to which I claim allegiance, would deserve 
faith recently reimposed in it by the country and would en’ 
many years of usefulness. I could not bring myself to be! 
that that great party, strong of purpose, rich in long y: 
of experience, and glorious in achievement, could, in an | 
guarded moment, yield to any temptation. And [ am 
minded, in this connection, of the inglorious fate of Samson 0! 
old. I am-aware, of course, that we are all familiar wit! 
the potency of the historic teachings of the Bible, and their 
present-day. application, but lest there be some who have 1) 
profited by them, let me briefly record how Samson \ 
beguiled. 

Delilah, the beautiful degenerate, with artful witchery souch' 
for political purposes to know the secret of his strength. 


Tell me— 


She said— 

I pray thee, wherein thy great strength lieth, and wherewith thou 
mightest be bound to afflict thee. 

Then said Samson, evasively, and mayhap suspiciously : 

If they bind me with seven Fo withs that were never dried, then 
shall I be weak, and be as another man. 

The narrative tells us how Samson facetiously invited the 
binding with the withes; again, with the “new ropes that never 
were occupied”; and anon the “ weaving of the seven locks 0! 
his head with the web,” from which he severally quickly re- 
leased himself, until he finally lent himself to his own destruv- 
tion by revealing to the importunate siren the true source of 
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his might—his locks. “If I be shaven, then my strength will 
go from me, and I shall become weak.” 

We can picture in vivid imagination her luring him into his 
fatal slumber under the soothing influence of the gentle stroke 
of her velvety hand, with his head resting upon her knee. She 
calls to the ready coconspirator, and Samson is shorn, undone, | 
and rendered impotent. “The Philistines be upon thee, Sam- 
on,” she cries; and they fall upon him and blind him and take | 
him to prison. [Applause.] 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the old familiar story of misdirected | 
confidence and overcredulity. I can but wonder who was the | 
fascinating and overweening Delilah who sat at the side of this 
sleeping giant, Democracy, and conspired to the deprivation of 
the source of its strength, and with it its golden opportunities, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, who is the conspirator in 
this ease? Will the gentleman tell us? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
[Laughter.] 

Was it the result of a disposition to “ crook the pregnant hinges | 
of the knee” to the pet fetich of the Nebraskan of free raw ma- 
terial for everything, regardless of what it is? Were they to | 
divide with him the sentimental prejudice against the “ bleating , 
of the lamb,” of which we have read so much in his journal, the | 
Commoner, in his characterization of the selfishness of the stock 
grower, or is it because they really believe what Mr. Bryan said | 
in the issue of the paper of June 9, as follows: 

A heavy tax is placed upon imported wool in the interest of the sheep 
owners of this country. Figures submitted by sheep men themselves dis- 
close that there are not to exceed 22,000 persons oy in the indus- 
try—owners, herders, shearers, and all. In view of the fact that the 
wool tariff adds hundreds of millions to our clothing bill, it would be a 
great deal cheaper for the Government to pension these men several | 
thousand a year each. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tion right there? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
that I will find my place here. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. But I want my friend to hear what 
i have to say. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Oh, I will hear you with pleasure. | 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. My friend does not mean to coincide 
with the views expressed by some distinguished leaders on the | 
other side that the distinguished Nebraskan whom he refers to | 
is stil! the leader of the Democratic Party, does he? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Well, sir, that will depend upon | 
how you construe the resolution that was passed by the caucus 
the other night. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Now, does not my friend—— 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I absolutely repudiate his leadership upon the proposi- 
tion that I am now considering. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will my friend permit me just a 
litle further to suggest, does he not know that although that 
gentleman has been inveighing against the action of certain 
Democrats here, that in 1894, although the Democratic plat- | 
form of 1892 had declared expressly for the repeal of the 10 | 
per cent tax on State banks, he, being a Member of this House, | 
not only voted against the repeal, but made a speech against it? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I do remember that. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Now, then, does not the gentleman 
also remember that although this distinguished gentleman from 
Nebraska inveighs against other Democrats for what he calls 
“ bolting,” he within the last year bolted the Democratic State 
ticket in the State of Nebraska and opposed the Democratic 
nominee for governor? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Yes; but I do not want the gen- 
tleman to draw such a parallel between the distinguished 
gentleman from Nebraska and myself. ' 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am not trying to do so. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorade. Are you now meaning to say | 
that I am bolting the Democratic Party? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Not at all, because I want to say | 
to the gentleman from Colorado I think he is perfectly within 
his rights, because he simply invokes the rule of the caucus 
which permits him to do that. It is perfectly honorable and | 
perfectly lawful and perfectly within the party lines, and no | 
man can accuse him of bolting on that account, but what I do | 
want to ask the gentleman is whether he thinks the gentleman | 
who for three times has been honored by one of the great par- 
ties of the Nation by a nomination for the Presidency, who 
bolted the action of the Democratic National Convention not 


He pointed toward me. 
You are one of the Philistines. 


Assuredly ; and while you are at | 
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only for the 10 per cent tax on the bank proposition, but he 
bolted the nominee of his party for governor last year. Is he in 
any position to advise the Democratic Party as to principles and 
honor? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Well, I will say to the gentleman 
I have known the Nebraskan as long and possibly as intimately 
ag anybody in this land. I know that he is obsessed upon this 
f am satisfied that there 
is not a man in the country who is as well posted upon matters 


| generally as that gentleman, but I do believe he has been 1 


led concerning this matter, for, as I have already stated, he 
made an announcement in his paper of date of the 9th of 
this month that there were only 22,000 people in the United 


States who were engaged in the sheep business. 

The figures I have given you of the number of sheep owners 
in this country are taken from the United States Statistical 
Abstract, and must be regarded as correct as to the sheep 
owners, to say nothing of the number of herders and other em- 
ployees. 

Mr. MONDELL, 
tion? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL Do I understand it to be the gentleman's 
opinion that the view of the gentleman from Nebraska touch- 
ing the possibility of putting wool on the free list was, per- 


Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 


| haps, affected particularly by the misinformation he had touch- 


ing the number of people interested in the industry? In other 
words, had he known there were a million instead of 22,000, 
would he have changed his views? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I would hardly say. I prefer to 
give him the benefit of the doubt as to whether he knew how 
important this question was, and consequently I do not want 
to be led into inveighing against Mr. Bryan and his doctrines 
outside of and beyond this one question. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I would like to ask my friend if he 
understands that the doctrine of free raw materials is a Demo 


| eratic doctrine? 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I know thac it is not. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Has it ever, by any Democratic 
national convention, been declared to be the policy of the Demo- 


| eratic Party? 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Never; and never has been enun- 
party. 

It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that I am not responsible 
for the bringing on of this colloquy ; it will also be observed that 
I hold Mr. Bryan in as high esteem as any man on this fleor; 
and it will further be observed—and I wish to accentuate this 
idea—that I am neither in accord with the views entertained 
by Mr. Bryan, nor am I in accord with the majority of iny 
party on this question; and therefore I am solely respons! ble 
What I have said and what 
I shall say is inspired by purely patriotic feelings and for 
welfare of the Democratic Party. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, viewing the matter from a party stand 
point, can you, my Democratic friends, view with equani 








the following table, showing the sheep and goat owners i: 
in doubtful States? 
Sheep. ( 
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7 7 1 Goats. 
Now, my Democratic friends, you can very safely mult 

the number of sheep owners in the United States, as show 
| the above table, by four, and this simple mathematical 

lation will reveal, with what must strike you with potential 
and significant force, the very respectable voting streng f 
these citizens of our country who are either directly or indi 
rectly interested in the sheep-growing industry of the varions 
States I have enumerated, and it is this not inconsiderable and 
somewhat influential element with whom you will n be called 
upon to reckon and suggest a defense of your position upon the 
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pending measure. How will you meet them on your political 
“ judgment day,” and just how will you render an account of 
your stewardship? Let us pause awhile in some apprehension 
for the answer. 

I listened with much interest to the remarks of those gentle- 
men who favor this measure, with a view to ascertaining with 
what school of philosophy they are identified, when in one 
breath they tell us that wool, next to vegetable life, is most 
necessary for the human race; and in the next, as further indi- 
cated in the laborious effort in the report accompanying the 
bill, to show that the world’s production of wool is on the de- 
crease, and not only not in this legislation but in none prom- 
ised is or will there be an effort to stay the hand of time 
against the day when the production will cease. I agree fully 
with them that this bill, if enacted into law, will lessen the 
production of wool here, but I deny that there has been any 
material reduction in the world’s supply, barring a few years 
of drought, which is known to have existed in Australia and 
other countries. But in the United States our production has 
increased about 54 per cent in the last 14 years, and there is not 
a sheep grower in the United States but who will inform you 
that if we are allowed the freedom of competition with the 
foreign grower, as contemplated by the present law, in less than 
10 years we would be producing more than we consume and 
have a surplus in addition. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the United States, aside from a 
natural sentiment, much prefer to patronize their home indus- 
try, knowing full well, as I shall later demonstate conclusively, 
that ours is the best quality of wool that is raised in the world, 
and that if the home industry is destroyed they will be at the 
mercy of the foreign grower with respect to what they shall 
pay for an inferior article. The people of this country had an 
abiding object lesson of this. ‘They were promised, before the 
passage of the Wilson tariff bill, that the home industry would 
not be destroyed and that they would be enabled to purchase 
The magnificent result of the pas- 
sage of that bill and the net benefit to the people was a much 
inferior article of clothing and at no lower price, and the near 
destruction of the sheep industry. 

I characterized the passage of the “free-meat” provision of 
the farmers’ free-list bill as a stupendous legislative blunder 
and a monumental outrage against the interests of the farmer 
and stock grower. I now say the same, with added emphasis, 
as respects this insidious measure. There was absolutely no 
excuse for its birth, and there could be no logical apology for 
its existence. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not, as is well known, a protectionist 
in the commonly accepted definition of that somewhat elastic 
and much-abused term, but I think I voice the sentiment of ap- 
proval of the American producer when I say that I view with 
favor the incidental benefit and protection, if you please, that is 
afforded the articles of domestic production that are not on 
the free list, by the mutual competition of similar articles of 
foreign production that enter this country. This, I take it, in 
the last analysis, is the true, honest, and correct principle of 
protection in one aspect of the situation. 

I can not, however, be too strong in condemnation of the 
thoroughly un-American and really recreant policy of enacting 
legislation which places it within the power of the speculator, 
vaguely denominated the “middle man,” to not only rob the 
American sheep owner of the just and merited fruits of his 
labor but also to deprive the Government of revenue receipts 
aggregating more than $7,000,000, as is the case in this instance, 
every dollar of which he appropriates to his own selfish purposes 
while he reaps a golden harvest from the proceeds of his 
nefarious work, importing no greater amount of wool than he 
has been importing under the present bill, and we have already 
seen that he has been importing much more than has been con- 
sumed. It has been suggested in a nebulous way that the ulti- 
mate consumer will be benefited by this measure, but is it not 
irresistably logical that as long as there is no specific law on the 
statute book which compels him to sell at a stipulated price 
it is within his power, and it is perfectly needless to say he will 
not fail to avail of it, to charge what he pleases and “bear” 
the market to the unfortunate producer? 

Mr. Chairman, I concede to no man on this floor a greater 
devotion to and longer services in the maintenance of the 
principles of our party. There are few if any Members on this 
floor who enjoy as I do the rare distinction of having voted 
for 11 different nominees of the Democratic Party for the 
presidency. In a majority of those elections I was not only 
one of the modest counselors in the party but was a candidate 
for elector or some office. I think I am as well informed as the 
ordinary Member of what our party has stood for in the past 
and the place it occupies to-day with reference to the tariff, and 


my vote against the reciprocity agreement, and against the free- 
meat clause of the farmers’ free-list bill, and my position on this 
bill I claim to be in strict accord with Democratic doctrine as 
declared by our Democratic platforms, as well as consistent 
with the intelligent thought expressed by the foremost of our 
statesmen. 

Hear what President James K. Polk said in his message 
which preceded the Walker tariff law: 

The terms “ protection to domestic industry” are of popular import 
but they shoot canis under a just system to all the various easidnen 
of industry in our country. he farmer or planter who toils yearly 
in his fields is engaged in “ domestic industry,” and is as much en- 
titled to have his labor “ protected” as the manufacturer, the man of 
commerce, the navigator, or the mechanic who are engaged also in 
“domestic industry” in their different pursuits. The joint labors of 
all these classes constitute in the aggregate the “ domestic industry ” 
-* the Nation, and they are equally entitled to the Nation’s “ protec. 

on. 


And the author of the bill of 1842, Mr. Walker, said: 


It discriminates in favor of the manufacturer and against agricu!- 
ture by imposing many higher duties upon the manufactured fabric 
than upon the agricultural product out of which it is made. 

Andrew Jackson said: 

The agricultural interest of our country is so essentially connected 
with every other, and is so superior in importance to them all, that it 
is scarcely necessary to invite to it your attention. It is principally 
as manufactures and commerce tend to increase the value of agricui 
tural productions and to extend their application to the wants and 
comforts of society that they deserve the fostering care of government. 

The general rule to be applied in graduating duties upon articles 
of foreign growth or manufacture is that which will place our own in 
fair competition with those of other countries, and the inducements to 
advance even a step beyond this point are controlling in regard to those 
articles which are of primary necessity in time of war. 


Albert Gallatin said: 


as shall be consistent with the Poe of revenue and equal in its 
operation on the different parts of the United States, and on the various 
interests of the same. 

The Democratic platform of 1888 declared: 


Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and 
need not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burd: 
of taxation. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax 
laws, with due allowance for the difference between the wages of 
American and foreign labor, must promote and encourage every brane! 
of such industries and enterprises by giving them assurance of au 
extended market and steady and continuous operations. 


The Democratic platform of 1896 declared: 


We hold that tariff duties should be levied for purposes of revenue, 
such duties to be so = as to operate equally throughout t! 
country, and not discriminate between class or section, and that tux 
ation should be limited by the needs of the Government honestly and 
economically administered. 

The Democratic platform of 1904 said: 


So levied as not to discriminate against any industry, class, or sec 
tion, to the end that the burdens of taxation shall be distributed as 
equally as possible. 

I am addressing myself to this bill as if it declared straight 
out for free wool, because I will show before concluding that 
at the present price of wool in this country it is as disastrous 
to the woolgrower as if the declaration should be for free 
wool absolutely. And it is not without amusement that I have 
witnessed the controversy going on between Members on tliis 
side. Some are trying to uphold the bill because it is pro 
tection, others would like to defeat it because it is protection 
and it is also rather humorous to listen to the controversy (hat 
has been indulged in between the distinguished Nebraskan aud 
those here in favor of the small duty placed upon wool ii 
the bill. 

I do not think this distinguished citizen of Nebraska nee 
tear off more than his outer shirt concerning the position 0! 
our distinguished friends, the honorable Speaker, our honor! 
leader the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. UNbDerwoop, 1)! 
others, for, from my viewpoint, the inoculation of these leades 
with the protection germ for the wool industry will not bring 01 
even the mildest incipient case of varioloid. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, if the references I have given do not comm 
the Democratic Party to the doctrine of free wool, then we 
should look elsewhere for reasons for the passage of this |)!!! 
I am not a close student of the Bible, though I believe in the 
Book; I am possibly more familiar with the laws of our cou) 
try, and I fail to find either in divine or human law any 1 
thority, under any condition or circumstance, that would js 
tify this Government in passing a law to take a dollar from 11) 
pocket and transfer it to that of my neighbor, nor the brea! 
that belongs to the mouths of my children te those of my neis! 
bor’s. I believe that immoral principle is here invoked, aii, 
believing that, my conscience withholds my vote for this bi! 
in its present form. It is worse than that; it does not go |) 
the mouths, nor my neighbor’s children, but to the foreis: 
producer. Now, if from first to last I do not establish the pro}. 
sition I make, then my attitude allows criticism, but that criti- 
cism should not go beyond a reflection upon my intelligence. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is often said that a Congressman's vote 
upon the tariff question is controlled by the interests involved 
to his immediate constituents. Whilst I deny that is entirely 
so in my case, yet I am not without sufficient reason to oppose 
this measure, viewed from that standpoint. 

My State is credited with having a million and a half of 


sheep in 1910, but the number was very much greater than 


that. However, that would place her about seventh in rank of 
sheep-producing States of the Union. Besides, we have 37,669 
goats, the clip of which is of vast importance to our State, and 
which also comes under the ban of this bill. We have 1,865 
farms producing sheep and 1,185 farms producing goats, and I 
think it is safe to calculate there are at least 4 adults con- 
nected with or dependent upon the industry of each farm; there 
would therefore be 12,200 such persons, the same being one- 
eighth of the voting population, which, measured by the differ- 
ence between the two parties in that State, would equal if 
not exceed a majority. And whilst it is neither here nor 
there, so far as the merits of this question are concerned, never- 
theless, as a devotee of the Democratic Party, I can not close 
my eyes to the fact that in my judgment there will be at least 
12,200 votes, regardless of party, that will be cast against any- 
one who believes in destroying these two industries of our 
State. 


Wilson law. The people of my district during the past winter 
and spring lost upon their feeding of lambs over a million and 
a half dollars. Whether justified or not, they believe the 
hue and cry of the high cost of living, accompanied by the 
threat of the free importation of meats by subsequent legis- 
lation, brought about this loss. Moreover, since the ist day 
of May, consequent to the depression in the price of wool, 
occasioned by the introduction of this bill, they have lost on 
their wool clip over $400,000. This statement is based upon the 
wool clip of 1910, as given by the Statistical Abstract, and upoa 
advice by wire I have just received that their loss will be not 
less than 5 cents per pound, and I regard these figures as ex- 
tremely conservative. Further, not only in Colorado, but else- 
where, the sheepmen have for years been obliged to borrow 
money to keep up their foals, expecting always that wool prices 
and mutton prices would go up. 

The wool speculator takes advantage of this situation at all 
times, and he is especially active in his inactivity to purchase at 
the present time, believing that prices will lower. The banker 
is anxious and is insisting upon his money; therefore the poor 
sheep grower is confronted with the importunate banker, the 
rapacious speculator, the manufacturer, and the Woolen Trust, 
clamoring for cheaper wool. 

Beyond that, Mr. Chairman, we have a young and rapidly 
growing Commonwealth. The injury to one industry has al- 
ways a refiecting and baleful influence upon all others. Our 
State was nearly depopulated at one time by reason of the de- 
monetization of silver. We are to-day cursed and tax-ridden by 
the Federal Government in its “ new national” doctrine of capi- 
talizing all our natural resources to produce an asset for rev- 
enue purposes, and it has driven thousands upon thousands of 
our best citizens away, retarding beyond measure, in many ways 


I have not time to point out, the settlement and development of | 


our State. 

We live a long way from a central market for our products. 
Our sources of revenue from cultivation of the soil is now, and 
for many years to come must be, from the raising of live stock. 
With free trade with Canada, free meats from the world, and 
free wool, in my judgment, the clock of progress in our State 
will be turned back a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said, I read in vain our platforms to 
find we are pledged to the Canadian agreement, the free-meat 
clause in the farmers’ free list bill, or the passage of this bill. 
I search in vain through the columns of debates in the Sixty- 
first Congress on the tariff bill, and I remember the speeches 
made during the campaign of 1908 and 1910 by our Democratic 
leaders, but I neither find in one or the other a syllable express- 
ing a promise for free wool should our party be elevated to 
power. It certainly was not heard upon the stump in Colorado, 
nor did it find expression in any of the many Democratic jour- 
nals of that State over the period mentioned. 

I could, Mr. Chairman, bring myself to a more patient pass 
should I have heard anyone upon this floor undertake to demon- 
strate that the consumer would obtain a benefit from the pas- 
sage of the wool provision in this bill. And here let me say 
that the duty on raw wool has never been a feature in regulat- 
ing the price paid by the consumer for woolen clothing, because 
the amount of wool that enters into a suit of all-wool clothing 
is so small as to be of no consideration when compared to the 
enormous profits of the middleman. The average suit of clothes 














requires 3% yards of cloth weighing from 10 to 14 ounces per 
yard. A 12-ounce cloth, then, if made of all wool, would require 
approximately 8 pounds of average American wool as it comes 
from the sheep. This woel is now selling at 16 cents a pound; 
therefore the woolgrower is receiving less than $1.30 for fur 
nishing all the wool that goes to make a suit of clothes. If you 
figure out the price he is receiving for the wool, namely, 
eents per pound, and what it has cost him to produce it, 
losing in the furnishing of that 8 pounds of average Ame) 
wool from 25 to 40 cents per suit; in other words, even m 
the present law he is making a present to every person pu 
chasing a suit of clothes of from 25 to 40 cents out of his lab 
and capital. And Heaven only knows what his loss would be 
measured by the present bill. 

I will deflect for a time to the consideration of the obj: 
tion to the ad valorem mode of fixing the duty as against the 
specific duty. Ad valorem duties are unfair to the grow 
of wool, as well as the users of woolen clothing, and of 
most protection at a time when least is needed and the lensi 
protection when most is needed. For example, on a 20 per cen! 
ad valorem basis—that being the basis of this bill—when wool 
is 20 cents per pound in London the duty would be 4 cents per 


he 
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|; pound; when wool is 10 cents per pound in London—when we 
The woolgrowers of that State drank very deeply from | 


the bitter cup of adversity that followed the enactment of the | 


most need protection—the duty would be 2 cents per pound. Ad 
valorem duties always lead to undervaluation and put a pre- 
mium on dishonesty and tend to drive honest importers out of 
the business. 

Wool is a commodity possessed of many variations. It is 
imported from nearly every nation on the globe, including many 
that are but partly civilized. It is bought in different man- 
ners—some direct from the grower, some through commission 
men, and some at the market places. Considering the wide va 
riation in quality, the great number of nations from which it is 
imported, and the different methods of purchasing it, it is per- 
fectly absurd to assume that any customs official should place 
any different valuation upon imported wool other than that 
given by the importer. 

It is asserted that our customs officials could ascertain the 
value at which a shipment of woo! was sold in the foreign 
market.* This in some instances may be true, but, as I have 
said, much of our wool is not bought at public auction, and that 
which is bought at such sales could easily, on account of the 
insignificant charge for water transportation, be reshipped from 
the point of purchase to some other port and thence rebilled for 
shipment to the United States, thus most effectually defeating 
any effort to determine the point of origin of the consignment. 

The value of wool rests largely upon the amount that it may 
shrink when scoured, and the only way our customs officials 
could even hope to arrive at an estimate of the foreign value of 
the consignment of wool would be to scour samples of it and 
obtain its value in that manner. This law, however, does i ot 
permit such a procedure. 

Most, honest importers are opposed to the ad valorem basis, 
for on such a basis they must either adopt the tactics of the 
most dishonest importer or be driven from business by unfair 
competition. 

In all fairness I may ask how our customs officials could de- 
termine the foreign value of a shipment of wool purchased direct 
from the grower, or through some commission firm, in Egypt, 
Peru, or Russia. 

The ad valorem duties are unfair to the consumer of woolen 
clothing, for under their operation only the lower grades 
cheaper wools will be imported. It is only natural to assume 
that if the duty on a good wool, costing 20 cents per pound, i 
4 cents, and a poorer wool costing 10 cents per pound could be 
imported for 2 cents, it naturally follows that the importer wil! 
select the poorer wool in order to effect a saving in duties. This 
practically would rob our producers and consumers by loading 
the country up with inferior wools. 

The operation of ad valorem duties may be fairly estimated 
from the result of the tariff upon carpet wools during the past 
year. ‘The present duty on carpet wools provides that wools 
valued at 12 cents per pouad or less shall be admitted for 4 
cents duty; if valued at over 12 cents per pound, the duty is 7 
eents per pound. This, in effect, is an ad valorem duty. L 
year’s custom reports show that out of 115,000,000 pounds of 
carpet wool imported over 70 per cent came in valued at less 
than 12 cents per pound and paid the duty of 4 cents per pound, 
and less than 30 per cent was valued at over 12 cents per pound 
and paid the duty of 7 cents per pound. This occurred at a ti 
when carpet wools were extremely high abroad, and when many 
well-informed people estimate that over 90 per cent of them 
probably cost in excess of 12 cents per pound and should have 
paid the 7-cent duty. The gross frauds apparently practiced 
in these carpet wools convinced many that this ad valorem 
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duty should be abolished and a flat specific duty given to all 
carpet wools. 

It is a common argument of those who seek the destruction 
of the sheep industry that that has nothing to do with the main- 
tenance of the industry. Every statistic available as to our 
sheep industry refutes this argument. By examining the re 
port of the Secretary of Agriculture, we find that in 1897, fol- 
lowing free trade in wool, the number of sheep in the United 
States was 36,819,000, valued at $1.82 per head, or a total value 
of $67,021,000. In the year 1910 the same report shows 57,- 
216,000 sheep, valued at $4.08 per head, with a total value of 
$233,664,000.: Thus showing an increase of sheep, after 14 years 
of protection, of approximately 50 per cent and an increase in 
value of 248 per cent. 

In addition to this enormous increase we must recall the 
fact that in 1897 we were normally consuming about 8,000,000 
muttons per year, while in the year 1910 it is estimated we con- 
sumed between 15,000,000 and 16,000,000 muttons. Had the con- 
supmtion of mutton not increased and had wool production 
been very profitable during the past 14 years, it is safe to as- 
sume that to-day our wool production would fully equal home 
demands. * 

Again, in determining the number of our sheep, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the national forests during the past 
five years have been a factor in somewhat decreasing their 
numbers by the withdrawing of grazing privileges. 

The woolgrowers have not, for many years, received the full 
protection the law specifies and which it intended they should 
receive, f 

When the Morrill law was first passed, in 1867, the duty that 
it gave to the sheepman upon wool was based upon the fact 
that foreign wool and domestic wool shrunk about the same 
amount during the process of scouring, or approximately 66% 
per cent. In other words, it required 3 pounds of grease wool, 
either foreign or domestic, to produce 1 pound of scoured wool. 
Foreign and domestic wools at that time did shrink from 60 to 
75 per cent, and therefore the protection given the grower 
against a pound of foreign wool was equal to the protection in- 
dicated in the law. The importer of wool soon saw that under 
this arrangement he was paying a duty on dirt and grease, and 
forthwith set about to obtain foreign wools of lighter shrink- 
age, in order that he might get more scoured wool for the same 
amount of duty. Foreign growers being anxious to meet the 
American demand, began the production of light-shrinking wool 
through care in their sorting and preparation for our markets. 

The wools were sorted and those of light shrinkage packed 
separately for the American markets. The cross-bred wools 
were substituted for the fine merino, and all wools were par- 
tially willowed before being packed. These efforts on the part 
of the foreign grower soon resulted in a material reduction in 
the shrinkage of foreign wools, and the climax was reached 
when the skirting clause was added to Schedule K. This clause 
permitted the foreign grower to skirt—that is, remove the 
necks, legs, bellies, tags, or locks from every fleece of wool and 
permitted the importation of the light-shrinking remainder of 
the fleece, without additional duty. It must be apparent to all 
that the removal of these parts of the fleece removed the part 
containing the greatest shrink, and is an injustice to the Amer- 
ican grower, who must sell his fleeces intact. The skirts re- 
moved from foreign fleeces are not imported and are used by 
foreign manufacturers. The skirting process has gone on until 
to-day practically all of the class 1 wools imported into the 
United States are skirted wools. 

In this process of evolution wools which shrank from 60 to 
75 per cent as imported in 1867 shrink from 26 to 52 per cent 
as now imported. Of course, this assertion means that a cross- 
bred wool has been substituted for a merino and that the 
merino itself has been materially reduced in shrinkage. 

American wools average 61 per cent in shrink, and the wools 
of Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, Texas, Kansas, California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico shrink on an average of from 63 to 69 per cent. ‘There- 
fore these heavy-shrinking wools have been displaced by im- 
ported wools shrinking on an average of but little more than 
half of what our wools shrink, and as a result our growers have 
but little more than half of the protection the law intended 
them to have. 

We imported in 1909 about 20,000,000 pounds of class 1 wool 
from New Zealand. These wools shrunk when scoured from 26 
to 88 per cent, averaging about 32 to 34 per cent shrink. 

We imported from South America over 57,000,000 pounds of 
class 1 wool, shrinking from 30 to 39 per cent and averaging 
about 34 per cent. 

We imported from Australia 60,000,000 pounds of class 1 
wool, shrinking from 38 to 54 per cent, with very little shrink 
as high as 50 per cent, 


All of these wools were skirted and paid a duty on the grease 
pound of 11 cents. Since the New Zealand wools averaged about 
84 per cent in shrink, the importer paid in duty 17 cents to ob- 
tain sufficient wool to make 1 pound of scoured wool. 

The average shrink of the wools from South America was 34 
per cent. Therefore, the importer paid in duty about 17 cents 
to obtain 1 pound of scoured wool. 

The duty paid to obtain a pound of Australian scoured wool 
was a trifle higher, but I am informed does not exceed 22 cents. 

On all of the above wools the law says the duty on a pound 
of scoured wool shall be 33 cents, yet, as I have shown, in reality 
about half of this is collected on sufficient wool in the grease to 
produce 1 pound of scoured wool. 

You will readily understand that if 3 pounds of our western 
wool are required to make 1 pound of scoured woo!, and if sufti- 
cient foreign wool to make 1 pound of scoured wool can be 
imported for, say, 18 cents in duty, the actual protection our 
growers receive against foreign wool would be one-third of 18 
cents, or 6 cents per pound. We are charged with getting 11 
cents protection on class 1 wool, when in reality we have but 
little more than half of this amount, and in every argument 
made against the tariff on raw wool they have calculate 
increased cost of clothing to the consumer by reason of ‘this 
tariff, upon the assumption that the growers received the full 
protection the law intended to give. 

Now, when we consider class 2 wools, the situation is just as 
bad. These are the wools taken from the mutton sheep, sich 
as should be extensively raised throughout all portions of ‘lis 
Nation and a sheep which we can raise as good, if not be‘ter, 
than any other portion of the world. These sheep are larzely 
English breeds of sheep, some of which produce what is known 
as the luster wools, and I am told by manufacturers and by 
cloth importers that the United States can and does produce the 
best luster wool raised in the world. Now it has been asserted 
that we do not raise these class 2 wools. This is a falsehood, 
and I want to say that the sheep breeders of this Nation are 
prepared to produce all the class 2 wool that this country can 
ever consume any time they are given a modest degree of pro 
tection which would permit its production. 

The law says the duty on 1 pound of wool of class 2, either 
washed or unwashed, is 12 cents per pound. We impor ed 
last year 31,000,000 pounds of this class of wool, shrinking 
16 to 26 per cent, and averaging not to exceed 20 per « 
Therefore the importer obtained enough of this class of 
in the grease to make 1 pound of scoured wool for 15 cents in 
duty. The shrink of this class of wool is a matter of re-ord 
and was testified to before the House Ways and Means (+1) 
mittee two years ago, and is fully established. If there be those 
who doubt the accuracy of these figures as to shrinkage oi 
eign wools, I would refer them to page 20 of the “ Woo! You 
Book,” a standard publication of the wool industry of Ene 1. 
published by the Technical College, Bradford, England, 2: to 
the further fact that these statements have been made by men 
who know the wool industry. 

No one denies that our importers handle only the ligh*est 
shrinking wool, on account of the reduction in duty. In the 
foreign markets the term “ suitable for American trade” al\ays 
means light shrinkage. 

In referring further to the actual protection received by our 
it has been repeatedly charged and never success! ly 
denied that carpet wools imported at 4 or 7 cents per pound 
are used to a considerable extent in the manufacture of ¢!.\'!: 
ing. The extent to which these wools are used for this pur): s° 
ean not be accurately ascertained and can only be estim:ted 
from the fact that carpet wools are advertised for “ better ‘lian 
earpet purposes,” and by the further fact that one most fr 
quently sees upon the streets and in the stores suits of clothing 
made from carpet wool. The use of these wools for clothing 
purposes is admitted by the manufacturers of carpets in t) ir 
brief submitted to the Ways and Means Committee. Dvery 
pound of carpet wool used for clothing purposes displi«- 
pound of American-grown wool and defrauds our woolgrowers 
out of the protection the law intended to give them. 

The shrinkage of foreign-grown wools has grown less year by 
year, and will continue to grow less as time goes on. Just as 
this shrinkage decreases, the actual protection afforded to our 
growers also decreases. 

It must be conceded by all that the cost qf producing wool 
in this country is far greater than it was when the Morvi!! 
law was first passed. In fact the cost is gradually incress- 
ing each year and is now 50 per cent greater than it was Just 
a few years ago. During all this time that the cost of ):ro- 
ducing American wool has been increasing, the actual preotec- 
tion that our growe'rs receive from the tariff against foreign 
wool has been decreasing, due to the decreasing shrink of 
imported wools, and the wonder is, not that we do not pro- 
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duce all the wool consumed in this country, but that we do 
produce as much as we do. 
It has been stated that this bill, at 20 per cent ad valorem, 


. - . | 
gives the grower a protection of 5 cents per pound, but in 


yiew of the light shrinkage of imported wools, an evil which 
is not corrected by this bill, the actual protection that it would 
afford our growers against imported wool would be from 2 to 
3 cents per pound, not taking into account the fraud that 
would be practiced by undervaluations. Figuring 3 pounds 
of our Western wool to make 1 
protection per pound under this bill would be approximately 
2.9 cents, if undervaluation was not practiced. This 
little more than sufficient to equalize the difference in the 
cost of transporting wool from foreign countries to 
and from our Western States to Boston. The Western wool- 
grower pays from $1.75 to $2.50 per hundred pounds for freight 
on his wool in the grease to Boston, Philadelphia, or New 
York, the points to which our wool must be shipped. Wool 
can be laid down in Boston or New York from South America 
at less than one-half cent per pound in the grease. And every- 


in the United States, 

The cost of producing wool in the United States is a matter 
of record and will be found fully itemized in the hearings be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee in the brief presented for 
the National Woolgrowers’ Association by Messrs. Hagenbarth, 
Stericker, and Knollin., 

The amount of money paid to labor by our woolgrowers 
ranges from 75 cents to $1.25 per head, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $60,000,000 per year. The number of laborers engaged 
in earing for our sheep is over 150,000, and this figure does 
not include those engaged in other lines of industry dependent 
upon the sheep industry for its existence. The census shows 
about 756,474 individual woolgrowers in the United States. 

Our Nation has built up a sheep industry which supplies our 
people with 330,000,000 pounds of the best wool in the world. 
American wool is superior to imported wool and outwears it, 
grade for grade, to a considerable degree. It is stronger, works 
better, wears better, and is better than imported wool. Our 
Government recognizes this fact, and in all contracts which it 
lets for woolen clothing for our Army and Navy specifies that 
only American-grown wool can be used in their manufacture. 
As tending to show the quality of foreign wools that are largely 
imported into this country, and upon which our people would 
have to depend for their clothing if our sheep industry is struck 
down, I submit the following statements from the Wool Year- 
book previously referred to. This book gives the quality and 
uses of foreign wool and ours: 

South American wools: 
quality dress goods. The weakness found in these wools are in strength 
and uniformity, this being somewhat marked. 

African wools: These wools are slightly. inferior in strength and are 
indifferent as to felting quality. Used as cheap material for blending 
or for medium-quality dress goods. 

American wools: Used for the best grade for American trade. 

It has been asserted that the sheep industry was limited in 
scope, but this is misrepresentation. The sheep industry ob- 
tains in practically every State in the Union, and it is an 
industry that should be maintained upon every American farm. 

It is believed by some that the wool men make an immense 
profit from the production of mutton; but, unfortunately, mut- 
ton production has not been profitable. The report of the 
Department of Agriculture shows that the average price paid 
the woolgrower for 100 pounds of mutton in Chicago during 
the past six years is $5.13. This certainly is a reasonable 
price,“and its production at this price has lost millions of dol- 
lars to the American sheep breeders. If the consumer has 
paid more than this for his mutton, the woolgrower did not get 
the gue and can not be blamed for the cost of meat at 
retail. 

If we slaughter in this country annually 15,000,000 mutton, 
they will average, dressed, approximately 50 pounds each. 
Therefore the sheep industry furnishes our people with 750,- 
000,000 pounds of meat per year. A reduction in the tariff on 
wool in the past, when the cost of production was low, has al- 
ways meant a serious reduction in the number of sheep. A 
reduction in the duty now, when cost of production is high, 
means the destruction of the sheep industry and the removal of 
this annual meat supply of 750,000,000 pounds. This can not 
help but be reflected in the upward price of other meats. It is, 
therefore, of vital interest to the average citizen that we main- 
tain our sheep industry in order that our people may have 
access to an increasing supply of meats. Mutton is recognized 
as a most desirable food on account of the fact that it is 
nutritious, low in price, and not bulky in volume, and to the 
further fact that sheep suffer from no contagious disease com- 


pound of scoured wool, our | 
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| just before, during, and just after the period when the Wilson 
is but | 


municable to man. The reports of the United States Bureau of 


| Animal Industry indicate that less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 


of the sheep inspected by its employees are condemned, some- 
thing that can not be said for other meat foods. 
A strenuous effort is made to demonstrate that the lowering 


| of the duties on imported wool will not reduce the production 


in this country. On the other hand, those who oppose the re. 
duction provided in the bill say that it necessarily will curtail 
the home production, and the arguments in support of the one 
or the other position center around the conditions prevailing 
tariff law of 1894 was enacted. 

It would seem that it would be entirely unnecessary to go to 
that period or any other to solve the question, for the reaso: 
that it seems to me it goes without saying that since the imports 


| and the local production combined are sufficient as a supply for 


home consumption that the importation of one pound 


more 


| would necessarily tend to curtail the local or home production, 
| for we must assume that it would lower the price, the doing of 


| which would curtail the production. 
one knows that wool is produced in the great producing coun- | 


tries of the world for less than one-half the cost of production | 


This must be true unless 
the price will rise out of proportion to the increased supply. 
However, let us briefly examine the history of the wool busi- 


| ness over the period of time mentioned. 


| the total import of 


| 


| the assurance to say that the Wilson bill had 


Used as cheap material for blending or medium- 


The bill went 
T48.000. 


into effect 
In 1896 it fell to 


in 
“"”" 
at 


1895. Our production was 509,- 
4,708,000 pounds; in 1897, the last 


year of the law, it fell to 259,153,251 pounds, a decrease of 
50,594,749. The preduction since has constantly grown. In 
1910 it was 281,363,000, showing an increase of 26 per cent. 


Now, look at the imports. In addition to the imports of wool, 
we imported in three and one-half years under the Wilson bil! 
76,736,522 pounds of waste noils, rags, and shoddy. This 
reduced to its wool equivalent amounts to 230,209,566 pounds; 
in other words, it displaced that amount of our wool in the 
grease. Adding the above imports of shoddy, the wool imports, 

wool for the Wilson bill was 1,018,005,522, 
Compare this with the imports of shoddy, and so forth, during 
the three years beginning with 1898, which amounted to only 
1,250,377 pounds, or an equivalent of our wool in the grease of 
3,751,151 pounds. Add to this the imports of wool from 


LSOS 


| to 1900, which amounted to 365,459,000, giving us a total import 


of only 369,210,000 pounds of woo! and its equivalent in shoddy, 
showing an excess of importation under Wilson bill of 
shoddy of 226,458,435 pounds, and an increase of wool imports 
of 422,337,000 pounds, or an increase in wool, shoddy, and so 
forth, during the period of the Wilsow bill of 648,795,491 pounds. 
Now, in the face of these figures, wher man who has 
o effect upon the 
ind so forth, and by 
token can he say that the American woolgrower will 
not be injured by the enactment into law of the press bill? 
Besides there was carried over from 1895, 194,724 1 


pounds ; 


the 


; the 


importation of wool, the kind of clothing, 
the same 
nt 
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| from 1896, 393,986,523 pounds; from 1807, 794,484,726 pounds; 
from 1898, 761,515,011 pounds; from 1899, 589,891,246 pounds; 
from 1900, 494,073,762 pounds; from 1901, 396,818,135 pomnds; 
from 1902, 314,760,961 pounds; from 1903, 286,097,715 pounds; 
from 1904, 283,622,700 pounds; from 1905, 255,524,107 pounds; 
from 1906, 180,299,002 pounds; from 1907, 158,115,586 pounds; 
from 1908, 228,515,586 pounds. 

Now, this is over and above consumption and export It 





demonstrates beyond question that during these 15 years 
importer and speculator had a firm grip upon the wool business. 
With this large surplus on hand, from time to time he was e1 
abled to manipulate the market against the growel 
well as the manufacturer, and since 1908 there has been carried 
over not so much, but many million pounds. On the day t! 
bill was introduced I wired to the customs officers in New Yor! 
Boston, and Philadelphia and ascertained that there was in 
boud in warehouses imported wool equivalent to one-fifth of our 
production for the year of 1910. And if there be added to this 
our surplus held by speculators, there is every reason to believe 
the entire amount will be somewhere in the neighborhood of 
the other figures I have given. 

Now, you propose by this bill to exactly double the power of 
the speculator and importer to manipulate the market and drive 
down the price of the home sheep grower’s wool by cutting the 
duties the importer did pay in half, thus enabling him to rob the 
Government of more than the $7,000,000, that being the amount 
of revenue we give up under the bill. You see that he was not 
only willing to pay the duties under the present law, but to 
import more than was needed for consumption; so, as a revenue 
measure, the bill must prove worse than a failure. 

It is known that sheep will eat and destroy over 300 different 
varieties of weeds. Before I was pressed into the service of 
the Government for years they were the only lawn mower I 
had on my place. They are the only positive exterminators of 
the dandelion. Extracts from many of the glands of the anl- 
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mal are now recognized by the medical profession as being ab- 
solutely necessary for the nourishment of the ill and staying 
the hand of death, and especially is it valuable as a remedy for 
that aggravating and persistent affection—asthma. 

It has grown to be a custom to refer to our venerable Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, as an authority upon all sub- 
jects pertaining to stock growing. I wish to read you what he 
says about sheep and the sheep industry of this country, and I 
especially commend it to my fellows on this side who speak so 
hopefully of the extermination of sheep: 

SECRETARY WILSON’S LETTER. 

I regret very much that it is impossible for me to accept your kind 
invitation and attend the annual meeting of your association. It gives 
me pleasure, however, to send representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture and to write this message to the convention. 

I look upon the development of the sheep industry as a positive 
gn = ¥o agriculture of the country, and it should be encouraged 
all along the line. 

Owing to the increase in the price of beef, the increase in the number 
of people in the cities who live in apartments, and the apparent de- 
crease in the size of families in the cities, housekeepers have found it 
to their advantage to purchase cuts of meat which are low in price, 
comparatively small in bulk, and which are used up before they are 
kept any ane of time in a refrigerator. These facts have caused the 
great extension of the use of mutton by the American people, and a 
great deal of the prejudice that formerly existed toward this meat has 
been swept away. The development of the use of mutton in the coun- 
try has revolutionized the sheep business. The farmer in the East finds 
that he can make - profitable by growing them for sale as meat- 
producing animals, with the wool as an incidental item of revenue. 
The ranchman of the West finds that he can add very much to the 
oe Ay his sheep by paying more attention to the mutton form of 

s animals. 

In the solution of the problem how to feed and clothe our rapidly 
growing population from our own resources, the sheep will receive in- 
creased attention as time goes on, for the reason that sheep lend them- 
selves perhaps more readily than any other animal to the development 
of agriculture. On almost every farm there could and should be a flock 
of sheep. In the thickly settled sections of the East, where the rats- 
ing of begf cattle is becoming more and more difficult, sheep will thrive 
with a profit. The weeds of the roadside and the fence rows, the 
stubble field after the grain is harvested, and even the lawn can be 
turned into a profit if sheep are allowed access to them. There are 
millions of acres east of the Mississippi; I me ~~ east of the Alle- 
ghenies and south as well as north of the Ohio iver, that should 
maintain sheep. New England, which was formerly the center of the 
aes industry, could produce annually many thousand of 
sheep at a minimum cost. 

Somehow the American farmer has not appreciated the full value of 
the sheep as a meat producer and a renovator of the soil. The spr 
lamb that comes on the market during the summer is the one kind o 
meat that has been produced without feeding a, and that is a 
mighty reason for the increase of the sheep industry. 

The department has three flocks of sheep with which it is studying 
the ondnsry sue in Vermont, one at the experiment station of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry near Washington, and one in Wyoming. In the 
work in Vermont we are endeavoring to encourage the New England 

eople = back into sheep raising. The sheep near Washington are 

Cees u in breeding experiments of various kinds and those in 
Wyoming in a breeding —— to study the possibility of improv- 
ing the type of sheep u on the range. In the Wyoming work the 
sheep have been selected for mutton form and high wool production 
merino stock (principally Rambouillet) being used. The work has no 
yet gone far enough for us to make exhibitions of these sheep, on 
this account we have been compelled to decline many cordial invitations 
to show them. Furthermore, we have not 1 been in a position to make 
a thorough study of the wool which is being produced. I regard it 
as of the highest importance that scientific investigations be made of 
the effects of soil, climate, breeding, and feeding on wool. This will 
be done with the Wyoming flock. Some persons seem to think that 
American wool is deficient in quality. If this is true, the Department 
of Agriculture shovld ascertain the reasons and show sheepmen how 
they may breed and handle their sheep to produce wool of the highest 
quality. 


It has been estimated that one sheep would add to the fer- 
tility of the soil $2 worth to every acre of agricultural land in 
the United States. For fear you will fall in your seats with 
a paralytic stroke, I will not here give you the number of 
millions of dollars that would add to our national wealth, but 
will leave you to figure this out for yourselves when you have 
left this stifling Hall, with its condensed heat, and have secured 
a comfortable seat before the friendly breeze of an electric fan. 
[Laughter.] 

Besides that, it is known that the sheep industry has ever 
been a respectable calling since the days of Abraham, that old 
patriarch and flockmaster, so willing to sacrifice his son Isaac 
as a burnt offering instead of a ram, until prevailed upon by the 
Lord to choose the latter. 

Going back further than that, we find that wool knocked the 
fig leaf out of business, 

During the course of my colloquy with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Prerers], I tried to obtain from him some 
idea as to what we were going to use as a substitute for wool 
when he undertook to show that the growing of sheep was fast 
approaching an end. He drove the diminishing number from 
Vermont through the continent, over the trackless wastes, west- 
ward, owing, as he said, to the price of lands, and so forth, 
and was proceeding to drive them from my State over the 
snowy mountain tops, then with lolling tongues through the 
deserts beyond, seeking always for pastures new and green, un- 
til finally I had him driving them into the Pacific Ocean, feeding 
on crabs. [Laughter.] But neither he nor any other Member 


of whom I sought information concerning what the world was 
going to do for clothing when the sheep disappeared could afford 
me the slightest information. I do not share with them their 
prejudice against woolen clothing, nor yet their affection for the 
fig leaf. [Laughter.] 

No, Mr. Chairman, there will at most be but a temporary 
cessation in this country of the production of sheep. Phoenix- 
like it will rise again as it has in times past, resisting the as 
saults of its enemies and manipulators and pursuing its invin- 
cible course, for it is as absolutely indestructible as an industry 
as it is imperishable and a necessity. But for the industrious 
and irrepressible ragpicker it would now be selling at at least 
a dollar a pound. Likely the suit of clothes you now wear 
contains the wool that was clipped from the back of a sheep 
three or four hundred years ago, for like gold it ever retains its 
intrinsic worth and its evolutions are practically limitless. 

Many of you doubtless have in your households treasured 
antiques a thousand years old. There are prayer rugs known 
to be over 4,000 years old, the wool in which might have been 
clipped by Abraham, and as they are rare, there are many 
imitations of them. I bespeak for you, my friends, in the hour, 
yea hours, of your atonement for the sin you will commit in the 
passage of this bill the peculiar appropriateness of a prayer rug 
woven from the fleece of the American sheep; that your hands 
may be raised alike in supplication for pardon and benediction 
of the home-grown product which makes so much for American 
greatness. From the cradle to the grave, from the clipper’s 
hand to the tailor’s shears its fruitful coat of down has ever 
thrown its benign protection around young and old. The babe 
in arms, the rugged mountaineer, the aged and infirm alike are 
secure within its ample folds, and the best that is within us 
should be devoted to its safety and not its sacrifice. 

No, Mr. Chairman, nor will the sheepmen be entirely ex- 
terminated, though what you have done and are now contem- 
plating will put millions upon millions of dollars into the pock- 


ets of wool speculators, importers, and commission men, and 
will bankrupt 80 per cent of the men whose principal business 
is sheep raising. They may become tramps for a while, but 


there is time enough between now and the November election 
of 1912 for them to find a temporary lodgment long enouch to 
qualify themselves as voters. Nor is the time too short between 
now and then for the consumer of woolen goods to find out that 
he has been buncoed, just as he was when promised by the 
Sixty-first Congress lower prices for leather goods in exchanze 
for the duty upon hides. And unless I miss my guess thos 
bankrupt and disappointed people will not cast their votes at 
that election for anyone who is not able to convince them that 
the passage of the measure will redound to their benefit. 

A Democratic speech would be incomplete without referring 
to some sayings and doings of Jefferson, who was not only thc 
“Fatiier of Democracy,” but the Abraham of our country. 
When the soil on his land began wearing out under the intense 
farming of grain, he said: 


The first step toward the recovering of our land is to find substitu! 
for grain and bacon. I count on potatoes, clover, and sheep—the two 
former to feed every animal on the farm except my negroes, and the 
latter to feed them, diversified with rations of salt fish and molasses, 
both of them wholesome, agreeable, and cheap articles of food. 


Capt. Edmund Bacon, who was for 20 years the overseer and 
business man of Jefferson's plantation at Monticello, says: 


Mr. Jefferson was very fond of all kinds of good stock. The ‘rst 
full-blooded merino sheep in all that country was imported by Mr. 
Jefferson for himself and Mr. Madison while he was President. \When 
I got home I put a notice in the paper at Charlottesville that persons 
who wished to improve their stock could send us tv’o ewes, and w 
would keep them until the lambs were old enough to wean, and then 
give the owners the choice of the lambs and they leave the other !amb 
and both of the ewes. 

We got the greatest lot of sheep, more than we wanted; two or three 
hundred, I th ; and in a few years we had an immense flock. Teople 
came a song distance to buy our full-blooded sheep. At first we sold 
them for $50, but they soon fell to thirty and twenty, and before I left 
Mr. Jefferson merino sheep were so numerous that they sold about as 
cheap as the common ones. Some years afterwards he imported sheep 
from Barbary, I think, four large broad-tailed sheep. I have forgotten 
their names. He sent these from Washington in his own wagon, which 
had gone there with a load from Monticello. These sheep made very 
fine mutton, but they were not so popular—did not disseminate and 
ran out in a few years. 


Mr. Jefferson, by this reference, can not by any source of 
reasoning be regarded as a free trader. 

I want to say another word to my Democratic friends and 
call their attention to the Democratic platform‘of 1908 on this 
subject: 


We favor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import 

ties. Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled prod- 
ucts should be placed upon the free list, and material reductions shall 
be made in the tariff upon the necessaries of life, especially upon 
Realy Thin of biases eed gredested seductions should be 
abroad more at home, and gradua reductions shou 
made other es as way be necessary to restore the tariff 
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Reading between the lines, it follows you have not observed | 
its direction by the taking of the duty off what you term “ trust- 
made goods,” but you have gone beyond this direction of reducing | 
duties when applied to the wool features of this bill, for I have | 
sufficiently demonstrated the reduction is but in name, avowedly 
only for the purpose of revenue, and means the destruction of 
the wool industry, and that was never contemplated by that con- 
vention, and much less by any other declaration of the party. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I would like five minutes more. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that it is now 25 minutes of 12 o’clock, but I 
yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I will endeavor to finish in that time. 

Calmly, if you can, consider the situation of the woolgrower. 
We see him beset with every difficulty arising from the higher 
cost of wages, the increased value of lands, depleted pastures 
incident to droughts, yearly destruction of his flocks by the 
storm king, the increased rate of interest owing to his hazardous 
business, compelling him to sell his clip often before it leaves 
the sheep’s back—the ever-ready victim of the speculator, the 
shuttlecock of tariff legislation—compelled to compete with the 
hatless and breechclouted bushman of Australia. And if placed 
in the position of the wildeat, prone on his back, surrounded 
by a pack of snarling, snapping hounds, is it passing strange 
that he should be less like the wildcat in not being over- | 
punetilious as to whether he would use his teeth or his claws 
in defense? 

In conelusion, Mr. Chairman, let me recommend, in all seri- 
ousness, the cultivation of a more intimate acquaintanceship on 
the part of legislators with the American sheep, in whose behalf 
I speak to-day, and a more thorough realization of what is due 
it both from a commercial and a sentimental standpoint. 

From the commercial viewpoint it represents one of our very | 
greatest and most far-reaching industries, involving, as I have 
already said, the investment of immense capital, careful and | 
skillful business methods, and invoking the most intelligent 
operation ef its affairs. 

Its perennial yield furnishes the means of livelihood to thou- | 
sands upon thousands of our countrymen in all of its ramifica- | 
tions, fromr the shears of the clipper to the shears of the tailor, | 
and in the inherent durability of its weave it is a never-ceasing | 
source of comfort from the cradle to the grave. 

Gentlemen, you who would pass this measure, with what de- | 
gree of assurance will you return to your homes, witness the | 
gamboling of the golden hoofs—yes, and golden possibilities— 
upon the hillside, and greet your farmer constituents, in view 
of the devastation you have wrought them in this pernicious | 
enactment? 

Mr. Chairman, the wool feature of this bill is incomplete, in- 
adequate, inequitable, and iniquitous. At the risk of repetition, 
I reaffirm that it is unfair in its provisions and seemingly reck- 
lessly inconsiderate of the interests of that foundation of our | 
national fabric—the American farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, if one can view with equanimity the situation 
of this forlorn flock master, I believe he could have witnessed 
without emotion the pressing of the crown of thorns upon the 
head of the Nazarene, the stretching of His body on the cross, | 
the driving of each nail through His limbs, the dipping of the | 
soldier’s sponge into a tankard of vinegar mingled with gall, | 
and the putting of it to His parched and quivering lips, and, | 

} 





following His last cry of agony, see deliberately scrawled above 
His head the words, “This is Jesus, the King of the Jews.” 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor]. [Applause.] 


[Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado addressed the committee. See 
Appendix.] 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- | 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fowrer]. [Applause.] | 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, | 
you do me great honor to permit me to close the debate on this 
important measure, but as the hour is fast approaching the mid- | 
night meridian and as this beautiful Hall is gradually becom- 
ing depleted, it would be cruel to tax the patience of those who 
are here with a long drawn-out speech, going into details. [Ap- 
Plause on the Democratic side.} I will, therefore, content 
myself by noticing the salient points of objections made by the 
opponents of this bill. Were I not a new Member, standing in 
need of experience in debate, and were it not a fact that no 
one cam become useful in this life without taking an active 
part in the business in which he is engaged, I would not pre- 
tend to diseuss this question at this late hour. 

Mr. everybody knows to-day that a tariff is a tax 
and everybody knows that wherever a tariff is placed upon an 
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article of consumption it gives a chance to increase the price 
of that article to the consumer in proportion to the amount of 
the tariff, especially in those cases where thet no < 
tion. For this reason I have never been a believer in high 


taxation of any kind, but owing to the imequality in 1 

bution of wealth among men I have always advocated the idea 
that the larger burdens of taxation ough be p 

those who are most able to bear them and the lighter burden 
should be placed upon those who are least able to bear them, 
taxing the luxuries most heavily and placing a 
low rate upon the necessaries of life. 

There are two great struggling forces among men to-day. One 
is the capital, controlled by the few, and the other is that great 
active industrial army of labor, the basis of all producti 
wealth. I would have no one believe that I entertain ulterior 
designs against honest capital. He who thinks that a ; 
civilization can be built up without capital makes a mistake, 
the same as he who thinks a great civilization ean be built up 
without laber. They are counterparts of a great busy com- 
mercial world, and must work in harmony in order to produce 
the greatest results; but the one shou!d be just as honest as the 
other, and in the adjustment of tariff taxation the one should 
not be preferred at the expense of the other. 

¥et it is a significant fact that for the last 50 years those who 
have been in control of capital have become immensely rich and 
those who have been controlling labor have remained poor. 
There may be more than one cause for this, but everybody 
knows that the chief cause is the advantage afforded by a high 
protected tariff, which tends to destroy foreign competition, and 
with foreign competition out of the way the home industries 
have pooled their interests and destroyed home competition, 
thereby giving them an opportunity to prey upon the daily 
earnings of the masses at their pleasure. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire history tells us that the 
barbarians overran the civilized world and that that portion 
of land lying along the Mediterranean Sea and the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the Atlantic Ocean fell into the hands of the 
Moors. At the ocean end of these straits there is a rocky, 
promontory, called the Pillar of Hercules. At a point on this 
promontory, called Tarifa, we are told that these Moorish rob- 
bers took their stand and collected a toll from every vessel 
which passed through the Straits of Gibraltar. This toll was 
called a tariff, which found its way into the civilized world; 
but the application of this term by our forefathers was never 
intended to aid anyone in the commission of crime, but, instead 
thereof, it was intended by them to assist the Government in 
raising revenue to defray the expenses of the General Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, when we examine the present wool schedule 


to laced upon 


correspondingly 


| as it stands to-day under the Payne law, and as it has stood 


under other acts ever since the year 1864, except the Wilson 


| law, and when we listen to the arguments of certain gentlemen 


on the floor of this House, offering one excuse after another for 


| the purpose of preventing a change in these high rates of duty, 


we are foreed to conclude that there are now and have been 


| for a longtime in America strong advocates of the doctrine of the 


Moorish barbarians, whose methods were indefensible—robbery 
Who will say that the present rates on the fin- 
ished product of wool, averaging nearly 100 per cent, is not 
robbery? ‘The President of the United States has said more 
than onee that it is indefensible. Who will deny that proposi- 
tion? 

The Sherman antitrust law was intended to protect the con- 
sumer from the ravages of high taxation, but the tariff bar- 
ons have recklessly disregarded its provisions, and until re- 
cently the Federal courts have been very slow to enforce it, 
thereby encouraging unlawful combinations of eapital in re- 
straint of trade, until to-day we find a few criminal combines 
controlling capital stock aggregating nearly $40,000,000,000. 
How can we best relieve ourselves from these threatening con- 
ditions is the great question before the American people to-day. 
By the enforcement of the antitrust Jaw we can break up un- 
1 thereby stimulate compe- 
tition. We can reduce the tariff taxation, which will aid com- 
petition and save to the people vast future fortunes which 
would otherwise be piled up in the hands of the already rich 
few. What Congressman will shun his duty to the people 
in this great contest? Who will stand upon the floor oi 
this Chamber and declare himself a disciple of the Moorish 
pirates? 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us proposes to reduce the tariff 
on wool from a duty of 44.31 per cent to 20 per cent. It further 
proposes to reduce the tariff on the finished product of wool 
from an average of 90.10 per cent to 42.55 per cent. Iam aware 
that it is not good policy to make radical changes, ordinarily 
speaking, but the present rate of duty on woo! and woolen goods 
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is so unreasonably high that it takes a radical change to bring 
it down to a decent and common-sense basis. I think all honest 
statesmen now agree that the primary object of a tariff is to 
raise revenue to defray the expenses of government. In his 
report as Secretary of the Treasury in 1845, Robert J. Walker 
said: 

No more money should be collected than is necessary for the wants 
of the Government, economically administered. That no duty be im- 

on any article above the lowest rate which will yield the largest 
amount of revenue. That the maximum revenue should be imposed on 
luxuries. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as equally 
as possible throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor against 
any class or section. 

That strikes me, Mr. Chairman, as being sound doctrine. I 
think the committee in framing this bill must have been guided 
by the light of these wholesome principles, for they have more 
than cut the present rates in two, and at the same time it has 
been estimated that the bill will raise nearly as much revenue 
as the present law. In 1910 the present law yielded a revenue 
from imports on raw wool in the sum of $21,128,728.74 and 
from imports on the finished products of wool the sum of 
$20,775,820.76, making a total of $41,908,549.50. Under the 
proposed law it is estimated that we will get a revenue from the 
imports on raw wool in the sum of $13,398,200 and from the 
imports on the finished product the sum of $27,158,000, making 
a total of $40,556,200. 

The greatest fight made against the passage of this measure 
is waged against that part of the bill dealing with raw wool, yet 
it is true that a few gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
belonging to the réactionary school of the Republican Party, 
such men as Payne, of New York, and Daze, of Pennsyl- 
vania, have made a stubborn fight against the whole of the bill. 
They remind me of a story I once heard of a church, met in 
council for the purpose of settling the question relative to the 
building of a new church house. One of the gentlemen offered 
a resolution in favor of erecting a new building. The motion 
earried. Then another gentlemen, wanting to be economical, 


-made a motion that in the construction of the new building the 


workmen should use the material in the old building in so far 
as it was fit for such use. This motion carried also, whereupon 
another gentleman, desiring to keep up the accustomed meet- 
ings for worship, made a motion that the church use the old 
building as a place of worship while the new building was 
under construction. The motion carried. [Laughter.] 

The haunts of high protection, to enrich the few, are very 
sacred to these gentlemen. They love to worship within the old 
walls, decorated with the pictures of their masters, whom they 
bave served so long and so well, and they refuse to surrender 
them without a desperate struggle. And now, Mr. Chairman, 
they come here and advance a most ingenious argument—the 
argument of procrastination—in order to prevent the passage of 
this bill. They claim that we should take no action in the 
revision of this schedule until the Tariff Commission has made 
its report, which, they admit, will not be until next winter. 
This claim is made in the face of the fact that this commission 
has been at work for 15 months, and, on request, furnished the 
Ways and Means Committee all the facts in their possession, to 
be used in the construction of this bill. This is the burden of 
the speech of the distinguished gentleman (Mr. MANN], my col- 
league from Illinois, who opened the argument on his side of 
this Chamber for the discussion of this bill. He has been fol- 
lowed by every standpatter who has taken a part in this debate. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the argument advanced by the criminal 
when indicted for a felony. If it were left to him, he never 
would be tried. The first thing he does is to enter court with 
an application for a continuance in order that he may be permit- 
ted to hunt up new evidence. It is a trick to deceive the people 
and shou:d be tolerated by no one who is in favor of honest 
tariff reduction. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

There are other gentlemen on both sides of this House, I 
understand, who would be glad to see wool placed on the free 
list. It is claimed by some that the doctrine of free raw mate- 
rial is Democratic and for that reason we ought to admit raw 
wool free of duty into the United States. I do not so under- 
stand that the Democratic Party is committed to that doctrine. 
While it is true that Mr. Cleveland once advocated freer raw 
materials and his friends succeeded in having this sentiment 
incorporated in the Democratic platform in 1892, yet never 
before nor since has this idea found its way into a Democratic 
platform. Raw materia] is owned in the first instance by indi- 
viduals and produced by individual labor—men who are at 
most only ordinary livers. It passes from their hands into the 
hands of the corporations for a finishing touch. Inasmuch as 
we have seen that a tariff tends to enhance the value of the 
article upon which it is placed, and inasmuch as the primary 
object of a tariff is for revenue, I can see no good reason why, 
in adjusting tariff rates, Congress should discriminate between 


raw material, which will yield a revenue, and the finished prod- 
uct, which will yield a revenue. I am aware that in this 
country we have men who preach a strange doctrine, a doctrine 
for the benefit of the classes as against the masses, but this 
doctrine can not be justified by the golden rule, “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.” 

The poor man is just as much entitled to the benefit of a 
tariff which will enhance the price of his product as is the rich 
man. While a tariff can not be justified for protection alone, 
yet we all know that in the adjustment of a tariff for revenue 
it gives an incidental protection, and the poor man is just as 
much entitled to its benefits as the rich man. 

The production of wool is one of the oldest industries known 
to man. It is coeval with civilization. Abraham was a herder 
of sheep. It was the shepherd on the mountain who first dis- 
covered the Star of Bethlehem, which pointed to the manger- 
cradle of our Savior. It was the shepherds who met in a dis- 
tant land to determine how they might best preserve the life of 
that Savior child. Wool has always played a conspicuous part 
in furnishing raiment to mankind. He who can live in a cold 
climate without wool is an animal. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that hand in hand with the 
shepherd of old comes the farmer of to-day, and with the farm 
goes the flock. It is an incident to the farm throughout the 
Union. and throughout the world. I do not subscribe to the 
doctrine urged here by some of my friends that sheep raising 
in America is gradually dying out. You had just as wel! say 
that farming is gradually dying out. There isno more reason for 
the one than for the other. Sheep will always be raised on the 
farm, because of its usefulness to the farmer, not only in fur- 
nishing him with food and raiment, but in destroying the annual 
shrubbery in old fields and for the further reason that its 
habits of repose is upon the highest and poorest points of the 
farm, furnishing a rich fertilizer, to be carried down the hillside 
by future rains as an alluvial deposit. 

Mr. Chait‘man, it is urged with great force here that the pres- 
ent rate of 44.31 per cent duty on wool is not too high, and that 
if a reduction be made, it will destroy the sheep industry in 
this country. Now, I wish to repeat that the sheep is inci- 
dental to farming. You show me a territory where sheep rais- 
ing is an industry to itself, and I will point you to a territory 
which is fit for nothing else except grazing. Yes; in the moun- 
tains of Wyoming, Idaho, New Mexico, and Arizona, where 
nothing else can be raised, we find great flocks of sheep, raised 
for the sole purpose of making money. With the advantage of 
the cheap, wild western lands and sheltered by the high protec- 
tion on wool, many men have grown rich, and to-day we have 
wool kings the same as we have ironmasters. One gentiemian 
began business in 1894 with a capital of $960. Prior to that 
he had been herding sheep for others, but now he embarks in 
the sheep-raising business for the purpose of making moncy. 
He paid $2 a head in 1894, which is shown by his answer in 
volume 5 of the Tariff Hearings, page 5113, which is as follows: 

Mr. Hitt (of the Ways and Means Committee). What did you give 
for your sheep apiece when you started into it and had your 2,500? 

Mr. DeLFELDER. $2 per head. 

Mr. Hiwtwu. $2 apiece? 

Mr. DeLrevper. Yes, sir. 

Within 14 years he made out of this business $100,000, which 
is shown from his testimony before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in volume 5, page 5110: 

Mr. CLtarkK. How much money did you have then and how much were 
you worth in property when you went into the sheep business in 15/4¢ 

Mr. DELFELDER. $960. 

Mr. CLARK. How much are you worth now? 

Mr. DeL_retper. That would depend entirely upon conditions. 

Mr. CruarK. You are worth over $100,000, are you not? 

Mr. Detrecper. Yes, sir; I think that would be a safe estimate. 

What is true of Mr. Delfelder is true of many other gent'e- 
men who have made sheep raising a business in the westeru 
mountains, 

It may be, Mr. Chairman, that if I had been drawing this bill 
I would have placed the rate on raw wool a little higher than 
20 per cent. I prepared an amendment in our caucus to make 
it 25 per cent, but the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Maxi IN | 
took it away from me before I could get recognition. But aficr 
this bill had been reported out from the Ways and Means Col- 
mittee I trembled at the thought of placing my judgment above 
that of gentlemen who have served here for many years, fighting 
to give the toiling millions relief from burdensome taxation 
which has been placed upon them, not by the votes of all the 
Republicans, but by the votes of standpatters. I do not de- 
sire to denounce any of my Republican friends in bitter terms, 
for I do not believe in radical partisan speeches; I love all man- 
kind and would not say a word to wound the feelings of my Ke- 
publican friends any sooner than that of my Democratic frien(s. 
I love them both alike, but when it comes to have a certain 
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school of men say to me that I shall pay a tribute to those who | which the Wilson tariff bill was passed, Ohio had 3,765,704 
are already rich, a tribute so high that I ean not pay it without | sheep. I wish you gentlemen would tell me what became of 
depriving myself of the necessaries of life and subjecting my | that three and one-half million of sheep during those 27 years 


family to a beggarly living, then I come to the parting of ways | of high protection. During the entire life of the Wilson bi 


iit 


with these gentlemen. [Applause on the Democratic side.] lost less than one and one-half million sheep. In 1869 you had 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield? 6,300,000 head, valued in gold at $7,898,220—a little over a dol 
Mr. FOWLER. Yes; certainly. lar and a quarter a head. Under the worst year of the Wi 
Mr. BUCHANAN. I take it that when the gentleman believes | law, in 1896, you had 2,754,613 sheep, valued in gold at $5,247 


in the high tariff on raw wool he believes in protection. Is that | 538, or nearly $2 per head. 
true? These figures show the most alarming condition to sheep 
Mr. FOWLER. I tried te make my position clear. Whenever | raising in Ohio, and if argument could be adduced to support 
a tariff is placed upon any article of consumption, it amounts | the contention of my Ohio friends, these figures are the m« 
to a protection in a sense, not, however, in the same sense that | convincing; and why they did not cite them in their argument 
my standpat friends on the other side think of protection, but | I am at a loss to know, unless they wanted their constituen 
it amounts to an incidental protection. to believe that the Democratic Party and its policies have always 
Mr. BUCHANAN. If my friend will yield further I will say | stood against the interest of sheep raising. And again my 
to him that a Democrat who is advocating a protective tariff | distinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. Loneworrn] would have 
reminds me of a bow-legged man, without any athletic expe- | his constituents believe that sheep in Ohio during the life of 
rience, trying to walk a tight rope. [Laughter.] the Wilson bill were worth only 50 cents a head, whereas as a 
Mr. FOWLER. Well, I know very well that I am weak | matter of fact the bulletin from which I have read shows that 
enough to be bow-legged, but I am strong enough to stand by | they were worth nearly $2 per head ao that period. I 
the right of the helpless in this country. [Applause on the | Offer this bulletin for the benefit of my friends, and ask that it 
Democratic side.] And I say, Mr. Chairman, that if a tariff | be printed in full: 
placed upon an article of consumption amounts to incidental 
protection, I am just as much in favor of giving the producer 
the benefit of it as I am the man who makes the finished 


t 


Number and farm value of sheep en farms in Ohio Jan. 1, 1867, to 1920, 
rIi« usii 


[Bulletin No. 64, Bureau of Statistik 


product, aes. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield further? Year wa 
Mr. FOWLER. In justice to the House at this late hour, I} _ . 7 


fee! that I ought to decline. Mr. Chairman, the strongest argu- 
ment offered in opposition to the 20 per cent on raw wool, as 
proposed by this bill, is that it is too low to foster the sheep 
industry in America. This is the Ohio idea. I desire to ex- 
amine the argument of my Ohio friend. I listened to a speech 
of one of them [Mr. Wits] a few days ago with much in- 
terest. He is one of the best looking as well as one of the 
most intelligent gentlemen on that side of the House. I un- 
derstand that he is a new Member, but I fear he wil! not grow 
much older in this Heuse if he continues to advocate the doc- 
trine which he preached in that speech, although I should like 
to see him come back for many years. [Applause and laugh- 
ter] This distinguished gentleman said that a 20 per cent 
tariff woukl net be sufficient to protect the woolgrowers of this 
country, and declared with much emphasis that the passage of 
this bill would destroy the sheep industry in Ohio. He cited 
figures to show how Ohio sheep raising had suffered under free 
wool during the life of the Wilson law. Then followed the 
speech of another distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. | 
LoncwortH], who, in more bitter terms, denounced the 20 per 
cent rate on raw wool. He, too, cited tables showing a much 
more alarming condition in Ohio during the life of the Wilson 
law than those cited by Mr. WIx1Is. 

He declared upon high authority that Ohio had 4,000,000 
head of sheep when the Wilson bill became a law, and that 
three years thereafter, on its repeal, Ohio had but little over 
a million sheep. He also declared that the sheep in Ohio 
were worth but 50 cents a head. Where on earth these gentle- 
men got these figures is a mystery to all of us. We all know 
that Ohio sheep are among the largest, as well as the highest- 
priced, sheep in this country. We have already seen that Mr. | 
Delfelder paid $2 a head in 1894 for New Mexico sheep, which 
are much smaller and much more inferior than the Ohio sheep. 

I hold in my hand Bulletin No. 64 of the Bureau of Statistics 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, which gives 
the number and value in gold of the sheep in Ohio from 1867 
to 1910, inclusive. I am informed by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor that it is the most authentic table extant. I | 2,600,000 sheep in 1910 of shearable age. ‘This is Bulletin No. 
invite the attention of my Ohio friends to this table. It shows | 75 of the Agricultural De partment. The other table, to wil 
that in 1867 Ohio had 7,159,177 sheep; that in 1894, the year in | Bulletin No. 64, includes lambs: 


[Bulletin No. 75.j 
Wool production, calendar year 1910, by States and Territories. 
[From the Bulletin of National Association of Wool Manufacturer 


10,535, 250 








1 Values, 1867 to 1878, reduced to gold basi 


I submit the following table, which shows that Ohio had but 










Average value 


= Average | Pay Wool, per scoured 






mached an y 1,0ct.1! Lotal 
Stat: al _| washed and Wool, poun¢ wdiae. Khel 
e or Territory. of fleece, oe unwashed, | scoured, 1910. a 
110. | + 1919. pm 
| amd. 1909 | 1910 
Pounds. Pounds. r | Cen 1 

pb Cinebinedtneesd¢gesbcoccccccs 3.5 40 560, 000 } ) 
Seecsece 6.0 | 65 4, 950, 000 67 22) 
ee eee ie os vncas ese co} 4.0 40 800, 000 55 | ) 192, 000 
33 per cenit fall, 67 per cent —- 7.0 66 13, 300, 500 64 46 2, 080, 120 
Fine, fine medium, and medium........ 6.5 65 | 9, 100,000 | 3, 185, 000 68 47 1, 496, 950 
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Wool production, calendar year 1910, 
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by States and Territories—Continued. 
































p Average value 
Avent? | coat ot] Wo | peed oe | Total 
weight was an Vool, » Vet, Li— daa 
State or Territory. Quality. of fleece, —| unwashed, | scoured, 1910. | value, Oct. 
1910. | ig 1910. 1, 1910, 
, 1909 1910 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Cents. | Cents.| Dollars 
Commeoctiont.....2..0...-. i iccpacenecscksccseansaubane 5.25 42 183, 750 106, 575 56 45 | 47, 959 
SDs bs Scccseecsned oe Ste wpisidebiccusedewemeddbsetete 5.5 45 58, 500 21, 175 55 46 | 9.741 
ic cighesheatenudin< ott icntintusinttihcnesiads orstmebecnene 3. 25 40 373, 750 224, 250 56 41 | 91,943 
Georgia.......... asecshésclesoed as tnt oti aa ean a oneeionmes 3.0 40 675, 000 405, 000 57 41 166, 0% 
DU Mtésvtsrelaceteed Fine, fine medium, and medium ........ 7.3 65 18, 980, 000 6, 643, 000 67 52 3, 454, 360 
hs bavnikse ccasmmbsns 25 per cent fine, 75 per cent medium.... 7.0 50 4, 900, 000 2, 450, 000 56 46 1, 127, 00K 
i a. ad octhinbientend 15 per cent fine, 85 per cent medium..... 6.5 45 5, 850, 000 3, 217, 500 57 6 1, 480, 050 
Sith tide annset-aimiaewen 30 per cent fine, 70 per cent medium..... 6.75 48 5, 400, 000 2, 808, 000 58 46 1, 291, 680 
dts iwosnecubeostn Fine, fine medium, and medium........ 7.5 64 1, 312, 500 472, 500 66 52 245, 700 
ROMMUICKY........cccccce0- i ibans ahatda odidsabeckstiihiines 4.75 38 3, 800, 000 2, 356, 000 58 46 1, ORB, 764 
ENS Bem ibaasitsdvedcatahascenttanbekame 3.7 41 573, 500 338, 365 57 41 1 
I iol eats ti Ane pete sE eee ied ghstiontnbsdudckconsesnngnbuatd 6.0 40 1, 260, 000 756, 000 55 45 340), 200 
PEL cvulWscpcvssedetiodens cia bedatibeuesecteinhisl abuadeasolion 5.2 43 676, 000 385, 320 55 45 173, 394 
Massachusetts. ...........|..... Pines Se dlaticc neonate iin aioe 6.2 42 217,000 125, 860 56 45 56,1 
POD i cccsuadesoduien 25 per cent fine, 75 per cent medium..... 6.75 50 11, 475, 000 5, 737, 500 5S 49 2, 811 
Minnesota..........-..+.- 20 per cent fine, 80 per cent medium..... 6.3 48 2,550, 000 1, 326, 000 55 42 55 
— Mabe sestsocauel RR EE Rm 4.0 42 600, 600 348, 000 56 41 142, 68 
as isidocnaun ants 15 per cent fine, 85 per cent medium..... 7.0 47 6, 020, 000 3, 190, 600 56 45 1, 435,7 
PND, cckininnowcicatiots Fine, fine medium, and medium........ 7.0 64 33, 600, 000 12, 096, 000 68 56 6,773 
A niinndiescibbaekdbiends ee en eed Ae 6.5 60 1, 625, 000 650, 000 66 52 | 338 
eed. see alae Fine, fine medium, and medium........ 7.0 68 5, 950, 000 1, 904, 000 70 54] 1,028 
New Hampshire.......... 25 per cent fine, 75 per cent medium..... 6.0 50 420, 000 210, 000 57 49 | 10 
New Jersey....... Spiveol SA RAGbnt te ikiiv das cssnkenasdiee 5.5 7 75, 000 145,750 55 46 67 
New Mexico. ............- Fine, fine medium, and medium........ 6.0 65 19, 200, 000 6, 720, 000 65 51 3,42 
NOW XOtK...n.ccccececene 33 per cent fine, 67 per cent medium..... 6.0 48 4, 950, 000 2, 574, 000 58 | 50 1, 287 
North Carolina........... Ro ons 55 aera tencamaitteanen 3.75 42 765, 000 443,700 56 42 1s 
North Dakota............ Fine, fine medium, and medium........ 6.5 60 1,755, 000 702, 000 65 54 | 379 
ERG EERE 60 per cent fine, 40 per cent medium..... 6.5 61 16, 900, 000 8, 281, 000 64 55 4, 
Din vnbenan sateen d Fine, fine medium, and medium........ 80, 000 6.5 67 520, 000 171, 600 67 48 . 
eR ES Citi ak ccnivs se cthinancaskowmetins 1,750, 000 8.25 68 14, 437, 500 4, 620, 000 70 53 2, 448 
Pennsylvania..... sieatitetil 66 per cent fine, 40 per cent medium..... 1, 050, 000 6.0 48 6, 300, 000 3, 276, 000 59 55] 1,8 
Rhode Island............ Rare 6a eed aondnascasadkscaneieas’ 7,500 5.3 42 39, 750 23, 055 56 45 
South Carolina...........|..... eee Seer 50, 000 3.75 42 187,500 108, 750 56 41 | 
South Dakota............ Fine, fine medium, and medium........ 625, 000 6.5 60 4,062, 500 1, 625, 000 65 54 | 8 
POR. wn cangciutinted Pi disikh <n boda xrwsecknbtcciveratées 291, 000 4.25 40 1, 236, 750 742,050 57 43 | 3 
SORE ros caccnesonvcesctes 25 per cent fall, 75 per cent spring....... 1, 325, 000 6.75 67 8,943, 750 2,951, 438 64 55} 1 
GD Sh ov boncngneieatlina Fine, fine medium, and medium........ 2, 100, 000 6.75 66 14, 175, 000 4,819, 500 65 52 2,/0 
MOE 5i dct catctdboncs 20 per cent fine, 80 per cent medium..... 180, 000 6.5 51 1, 170, 000 573, 300 7 49 | 2s 
WR cxievdndammaiacnd PINS scission veipcavabesascckivies 365, 000 4.5 37 1, 642, 500 1, 034,775 7 47 | Nii, 344 
Washington.............- Fine, fine medium, and medium........ 450, 000 9.0 69 4,050, 000 1, 255, 500 67 54 ( 
West Virginia............ 75 per cent fine, 25 per cent medium..... 600, 000 5.75 49 3, 450, 000 1, 759, 500 64 57] 1,0 
WHER. os cakes 20 per cent fine, 80 per cent medium..... 900, 000 6.75 7 6, 075, 000 2, 219, 750 56 42) 1,3 
RSE Fe Fine, fine medium, and medium........ 4, 650, 000 7.75 €8 36, 037, 500 11, 532, 000 67 55| 6, 
NII AN ce a enc ameiene 42, 293, 205 | 41,999, 500 67 | 60 | 281,362,750 | 112,605,813 |........ ae 7 
SU sa Sis en hac oe ktinldncaecs cnnne's cc vacsucckdeodeeuaic Medea Msi cin aw anlacnspestes en 40,000,000 | 29,200,000 |........|....... 1 
Ne I his phicennnctipiervttirinctcieeannudgitligiicas ih ceed h oainccoe | Cilieoaitil | Saad 321, 362, 750 141, 805, 813 inte. Rohs és 72 
| 





1 Market value in Boston. 


Mr. Chairman, I am not satisfied with the argument that a 
high tariff will foster the sheep industry and that a low tariff 
or no tariff at all will destroy it. Wool was on the free list 
under the Wilson law, but we must remember that the greatest 
panic which ever visited this country was on before this bill 
was passed, the effects of which lasted until after its repeal. 
Let us compare sheep raising during two great panics—the 
one of the early seventies, under high protection, and the other 
in the nineties, under free wool—and see how the sheep fared 
in Ohio. At the beginning of the panic of 1870 Ohio had 
6,250,000 sheep and in 1872 she had 4,548,100 sheep. In two 
years, under the pressure of that panic, with a high-protective 
duty on wool, Ohio lost over 1,700,000 head of sheep. At the 
beginning of the panic of 1891 Ohio had 4,061,197 sheep, and 
in 1897 she had 2,368,967 sheep, a loss of a little over 1,600,000 
head, with wool on the free list, thus showing that these two 
panics operated about equally upon the sheep industry of Ohio. 
These figures show conclusively that it was the panic and not 
the tariff which was so disastrous to the sheep of Ohio. 

In 1905 Ohio had 2,601,010 sheep, notwithstanding she had 
had the benefit of a protective tariff for eight years on wool, at 
an average rate of 44.31 per cent. I desire to say to my Ohio 
statesmen friends that in the light of these figures you will be 
compelled to revise the figures in the tables which you have 
submitted and look to another cause affecting the fluctuation 
of sheep raising in your State. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. I have left but a few minutes, but the gentle- 
man was so kind in yielding to me I feel as though I would com- 
mit a crime not to yield to him. 

Mr. WILLIS. I simply wanted to ask the gentleman what 
year it was that we had 7,000,000 sheep? 

Mr. FOWLER. In 1867, 


Mr. WILLIS. There must have been a remarkable decline 
because in 1860 we had 3,500,000 sheep and in 1870 we had 
only 4,000,000 sheep. 

Mr. FOWLER. In 1867 you had 7,159,177 sheep. In 1870 
you had 6,250,000 sheep. Coming on down to 1894 you had 
3,765,704, when you say the Wilson bill destroyed the sii 
industry in the great State of Ohio. Now, in 1910, you 
but little over 3,000,000. Can you tell me what became of 
difference between 3,000,000 and 7,000,000 sheep—a differ 
of nearly 4,000,000? 

But, Mr. Chairman, I was comparing sheep raising duri 
panics in America. Now, let us compare the total number of 
sheep in the United States during these two great panics. | 
1870 the United States had 40,853,000 sheep, in 1872 we hel 
31,679,300 sheep, a loss within two years of 9,175,700 s! 
under a high protective tariff. At the beginning of the | 
of 1891 we had 43,421,136 sheep, in 1897 we had 36,S15.0! 
sheep, leaving a difference of 6,602,393 sheep, showing a |.s> 
2,571,307 more sheep during the panic under high prot: 
than was lost during the panic with free wool. Let us 
pare the consumption of wool in this country during 1! 
two panics: In 1872 we consumed 274,022,957 pounds, 
50,000,000 pounds more than had ever been consumed |) 
and which was not equaled until the year 1880. In 1S!) 
consumed in this country 601,306,208 pounds, the great 
amount ever consumed in any one year in this country. 

These comparisons show that during panics, whether wu: 
high protection or under free wool, our sheep decline in uun 
and our consumption of wool materially increase over tha! 
other years. 

I submit the following table, Bulletin No. 68, from the Unite! 
States Department of Agriculture, which is regarded as th 
very highest authority upon this subject. 
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Wool produced, imported, erported, and retained for consumption during 1840, 1850 and from 1863 to 18 
| i nt 
ee Domestic | ; = pind I s 
Year ending June 30— Production.' aa =a of | setained for Imports. | "xXPortso r 
j Gomestic., | etna . for< 1 
consumption. aad 
| | 
| 
icualions a RRR REIT —_ 
Pounds. . Pounds. 
pe ee 35, 802, 114 act 35, 802, 114 | 5 
WOR a dastbneccbenncccecesscsccesecscecoscccccocccsccesccee | 52,516, 959 52, 481, 061 26.3 
Acer ervictidanaseeecesccsoensncvcdccccecodal 60, 264, 913 | |} _59, 208, 985 | 55 | ‘ 
, 000, 000 | 2} 105, 644, 278 728 | { 
, 000, 000 | 5 | 122,844, 518 | $2 
2, 000, 000 | 466, 182 141, 533, 818 | 75 -< 
5, 000, 000 973, 075 154, 026,925 | | 1.0 
,000, 000 307,418 | 159,692,582 19.0 
38, 000, 000 558, 435 167, 441, 565 3: 11.9 
, 000, 000 444, 387 179,555,613 926 | 17.8 
2, 000, 000 152,892 4 161,847,108 1,7 “ 
, 000, 000 25,195 | 159,974,805 1,305, 3 29.4 
50, 000, 000 140.515 | 149. 859, 485 2) 343) 937 15.3 
58, 000, 000 75,129 157, 924, 871 7,040, 386 33. 2 
IBT4. . ccccccecccecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscscsccscesss 170, 000, 000 319,600 ! 169,680,400 6,816, 157 | 17.5 
ala op tacinian nde ewahtcdnunceqecardecccesses« 181, 000, 000 | 178,034 | 180,821,966 3,567,627 | | 22. 1 
SMa cts cn vescecceceesececestnsenecoceseqedecceccs 192, 000, 000 104, 768 191, 895, 232 1,518, 426 | 18.3 
EE dn cemtiandeweeayersdecoveddqosecseeseescesccece 200, 000, 000 79,599 199, 920, 401 } 3, ORS, 957 16.3 
ON en ss een sn embonnenbebibesenes 208, 250, 000 347,854 | 207,902,146 | 5, 952, 221 16.9 
WEI Meee ncecccwdndescccoceccccuccecueaccoeccoceunceses 211,000, 000 60, 784 210, 939, 216 4,104, 616 14.2 
ODE Aas eddncdeccucetunccsécccccecovecccsesocosecceeces 232, 500, 000 191,551 232, 308, 449 | 3, 648, 520 } 34.9 
Mal shes sirssacnanesseveccestccncnecaccensecceeas 240, 000, 000 71,455 | 239,928,545 | 5, 507, 534 17.3 
1BBB. ewcccesenccesecceccs dsb OdETCESeRORDbeWeECtLooCETacesse 272, 000, 000 116,179 271, 883,821 | 3,831,836 | 19.0 
aaa aeeneduaredéededetsscccsscessesvesccceccccocs 290, 000, 000 64,474 289, 935, 526 4,010,043 18.7 
cide ncacaddadidévedtnkenedunseeiencccersoees 300, 000, 000 10,393 | 299, 989, 607 2,304,701 | 20.6 
OE ln os | aid adeaadecenteswene 308, 000, 000 88,006 | 307,911,994 3,115,339 18.0 
WO Knack ccascddcedeatutecacccetancoqucesocenccces 302, 000, 000 146,423 | 301,853,577 6,534, 426 28.9 
JOST vc ccbactecsccccccccceseccccccccosccoccccesencccccsccese 285, 000, 000 257,940 284, 742, 060 | 6,728, 292 27.4 
Ws MN hoa he cbc dbcdwons dua cecddccancsendebareccesouces 269, 000, 000 22, 164 268, 977, 836 | 4 9,731 28.9 
Pe icainbabes caccncacksccscdsecequscaceseccccocece 265, 000, 000 141,576 264, 858, 424 3, 263, 094 31.8 
i dicen tiindtncadatnebbhactsaginsbicinvcces 276, 000, 000 231,042 | 275, 768, 958 3, 288, 467 | 27.0 
es cn cnudh ecnatanasehaawbabae asiencéinne 285, 000, 000 291,922 | 284,708, 078 | 2, 638, 123 30.8 
atts kainlan dese cabiadivdaurtsccns cosctans 294, 000, 000 202,456 | 293,797,544 3, 007, 563 | 33. 1 
nee idbabedsaudiocctnmaannd 303, 153. 000 91,858 | 303, 061, 142 4, 218, 637 35.7 
i eu eetladenasoeennhed 298, 057, 384 520, 247 297, 537, 137 5, 977, 407 } 14.2 
as cxcdenndurtuscapeancsabancsedreenwaced 309, 748, 000 4,279,109 | 305, 468, 891 2, 343, O81 : 40.0 
¢ | 8 272, 474, 703 6, 945, 981 B5, 528, 727 ! 6, 026, 236 90, | 49.0 
§, 271,235 | 253, 882, 016 } 3, 427, 834 7, 3 57.8 
121,139 | 266, 599, 545 | 2, 504, 832 30, i, 5 | 32.8 
1,683,419 | 270,507,911 | } 12,411,916 | 64,324,293 334, 832, 204 | 19.2 
288, 636, 621 2, 200,309 | 286, 436, 312 | 5, 702, 25 150, 226, 204 436, 662, 516 34.4 
302, 502, 328 199,565 | 302, 302,763 | 3, 590, 502 99,993,003 | 402, 295, 766 | 24.9 
316, 341, 032 123,278 | 316, 217, 754 | | 3, 104, 663 163, 472, 303 479, 690, 057 | 34. 1 
287, 450, 000 518,919 | 286,931,081 | | 2,992,995 | 174,144,801 461, 075, 882 | 37.8 
291, 783, 032 319,750 | 291, 463, 282 | | 2, A 462, 343, 063 | 37.0 
295, 488, 438 123, 951 295, 364, 487 | | 2, 542, 062, 536 45.5 
298, 915, 130 192,481 | 298, 722, 649 | | 494, 960, 939 39. 6 
298, 294, 750 214. 840 298, 079, 910 20: 498, 695, 547 | 40.0 
311, 138, 321 182,458 | 310,955,863 | 125,980, 524 431, 252, 030 | 27.9 
328, 110, 749 28,376 | 328,082,373 | 266, 409, 304 | 590, 996, 078 44.5 
| 321, 362, 750 | 47,520 | 321,315,230 | 263, 928, 232 581, 235, 509 44.7 
| | 
1 From estimates of the Department of Agriculture. 
3 Year ending Sept. 30. 
8 Estimated by S. N. D. North, secretary National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
ANOTHER REASON FOR LOSS OF SHEEP, 1893-1897. the new tariff to make a greater showing for the American 


In addition to the reasons heretofore given for the loss of 
sheep at various periods of our history there is the further rea- 
son of sales and killings for mutton at periods when the price 


of mutton is abnormally high. One of these high-priced mutton | 


periods came in 1894, 1895, and 1896, and brought about a loss 
of nearly 2,000,000 sheep, just at the time that Republicans were 
charging a loss of sheep to the Wilson- bill. The following is 
taken from the Yearbook of 1896 and is another answer to mis- 
leading statements of Republicans: 


British imports of sheep. 


a, cutendisiisih Sienenemabebepenabendnanthmeneien 62, 682 
a csbenentbenehepenenenanababenabenenenunabanenen 484, 597 
es cseenentneieenteneenminenamanenenae 1, 065, 470 
A a CS 614, 855 


ithe production of wool in this country 


American sheep during the last three years of this period | 


were landed in Liverpool in greater numbers than in any pre- | 


ceding year. The profitable market for mutton appears to have 
encouraged sheep growing and fattening in many of the West- 
ern States, 

American yearlings and 2-year-olds commanded practically 
the same price as English sheep, and were sold during the year 
1896 at from 14 to 16 cents a pound. 

This trade might have gone on indefinitely, but for the fact 


that the scab appeared among one lot of sheep from America in | 


the latter part of the year, which broke up the British importa- 
tion of sheep from the United States, at about the same time 
that Republicans were passing the Dingley law. The exporta- 
tion to Great Britain ceased, because of British antagonism to 
diseased American sheep, and these sheep were retained in 
American folds, to swell the number of sheep and indirectly aid 
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sheep industry. 

The British market might have been |! under any circum- 
stances, for it was certainly more profitable to grow sheep for 
the 11 and 12 cents a pound on wool, added to the price of wool 
for five or six years, than to grow sheep for mutton, even at 
advanced prices. The question remains, however, Why should 
80,000,000 of people tax themselves 11 and 12 cents a pound for 
the sheep growers, who produced 300,000,000 pounds of wool? 
Why should all industries be taxed enormously and outra 
geously in order to foster sheep Why should th 
people pay sheep men a bounty on sheep and wool? 

I submit the following table from the Agricultural Depart 
ment of the United States, showing the number of sheep 
since the year 1840: 
Number of sheep and production of wool in the United States 


ost 


raisers? e 


an 


1 





since 1840. 


Farm animals Jan. 1. 





Production of principal 
commodities. 


Years. | 





Wool.! 


YS a . 
Horses. | Sheep. Mules. Swine. Wheat.! 


Number 
26, 301, 293 
0,354, 2 


Bushels 


R4 293 


Number. Number. 
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Number of sheep and production of wool, etc.—Continued. 
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I have always believed that the higher the rate of duty on 
wool and woolen products the less wool is used in making the 
finished product, and the high rate does not necessarily stimu- 
late the production of wool. 


I quote from the evidence of Andrew J. Solis before the Tariff 
Commission in December, 1908, volume 5, page 5036: 


The Dingley tariff law has given the woolgrower one of the highest 
duties on wool ever carried by a tariff bill. With what result In 
1893 the wool clip was 348,000,000; in 1908, 298,000,000, a decrease 
of 50,000,000 pounds. 


Vith reference to the use of wool in clothing, Mr. Solis 
said : 


It may not be generally known, but it is a fact, that buyers of manu- 
facturers establish prices which manufacturers must meet. The clothier 
demands cloth out of which to make a suit which he can sell at $10, 
and a boy’s suit that he can sell for $5. ‘che hosiery manufacturer 
must meet the demand for hosiery that he can sell for a certain fixed 
price. The underwear manufacturer must make his shirts and drawers 
at a given price, and so on along the line. How can it be done with 
wool adyanced to a price equaled only since there was a premium on 
gold? The problem was solyed by the increased use of cotton. The 
manufacturers of men’s wear, In order to make cloth to make the suits 
at tke price laid down by the clothiers, used pure cotton yarn and 
made the cloth known as cotton worsted, and for the better grade made 
mercerized cloth 50 per cent wool worsted yarn and 50 cent cotton 
yarn. Where all-worsted yarn made entirely from wool was used the 
weight of the cloth has been reduced; 8, 9, 12, and 13 ounce cloth has 
been. substituted for the regular regulation 16-ounce for the light 
weights; and for heavy weights, for which the regulation weight was 
20 ounces, 16-ounce cloth is used; and in order to make up the lost 
weight in the cloth, in making the suit, heavy lining packed with cotton 
wadding and other substances were added. and even 13-ounce cloth has 
been used for heavy-weight clothing for winter. The light weights are 
only fr r coverings, and have no wear whatever. You have heard 
Mr. Whitman’s statement regarding cotton-warped dress goods. That 
means they are 50 per cent cotton and 50 per cent wool. 
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The hosiery manufacturer {n order to meet his buyer’s prices made 
his hosiery out of 50 per cent black-dyed cotton and 50 per cent white 
wool, or with one thread of cotton and one thread of worsted. The 
length of the hosiery has been clipped wherever possible. 

This shows that the manufacturers in order to run either reduce 
the weight of their cloths or make them out of cotton, and the hicher 
wool is the less wool is used. I think it is no exaggeration of fact 
to say that during this high-priced wool under the Dingley bill 75 
per cent of the people have n clad from head to foot and m skin 
out in cotton, and the other 25 per cent have been cheated by having 
to wear paper in summer and lightweight clothes in winter. 


Further on he says: 


To my mind more wool will be used with wool on an §8-cent-per- 
pound duty basis than at 11 cents per pound duty, because prices 
will then be down to the established price level, and instead of 
woolen panes being forced to use cottons all will be able to 
use wool. 


In volume 5 of the tariff hearings, page 5276, Mr. Peter B. 
Worrell, a member of a large importing house, which deals also 
in domestic textiles, said: 


I beg to call the attention of Messrs. B. T. Steel & Co. to the fact 
that a $12 suit under the Wilson bill is now about $16, and a $15 
suit of the Wilson tariff bill is now about $20. 


I quote from the tariff hearings, volume 5, page 5626, from 
the testimony of Edward Moir, of Marcellus, N. Y., who is a 
manufacturer of woolens: 


The CHAIRMAN. Then you are ex ating us to go it blind? 

Mr. Morr. Well, you know how i r. Chairman. A 40-cent piece 
of goods manufactured and sold with a profit would grey have 
anywhere from 10 to 15 or 20 a cent of cotton in it. It might have 
80 = cent of shoddy, it might have 40 per cent of shoddy, and it 
might have the balance of a reasonably defective wool. 


In the same tariff hearings, volume 5, page 5185, Mr. Sidney 
Blumenthal, of New York, submits the following statement as 
his views upon the question of the use of wool in the manu- 
facture of woolen goods, which he has copied from The Textile 
World for January, 1909: 


EBeamples of adulteration. 


1. 28-ounce stuff, cotton-warp beaver, 75 cents a yard: 
10,000 yards, making 17,500 pounds, make up— 


SI eects niscieariitcinncniniintinepsindlcaeieatiineresteaintiiintatinimnenen 


84-ounce Irish frieze, $1 a yard: 
10,000 yards making 21,250 pounds— 
Grease wool 
Shoddy and waste 


25-ounce piece-dyed peoreez, 1.25 a yard: 
10,000 yards making 15,625 pounds; back warp, 40 per 
cent; Oregon, 60 per cent shoddy; face warp and filling, 
50 per cent; California, 50 per cent shoddy— 
Grease wool 


15z-ounce cotton-warp casket cloth, 50 cents a yard: 
10,000 yards making 9,688 pounds— 

Cotton wa , 373 

Grease woo , 600 

Raw cotton 125 

make these 40-cent goods—the popular class—there must, on ac- 

iam of the high tariff rates, be an ofeheration A lowering of the 

tariff will permit the use of more grease wool, which is the same thing 

as a lower of price. It will give the people better woolens for the 
same money. 


These gentlemen from whom I have been quoting are men of 
experience in the manufacture of woolens and know full well 
what they are talking about. It is quite evident to all who 
lived during the life of the Wilson law that much more wool 
was used in the manufacture of woolen goods than there has 
been at any time since. In 1897 the statistics from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture state that we consumed 601,305,908 pounds 
of raw wool. At that time the population of the United States, 
in round numbers, was about 65,000,000. Since that time we 
have added to our population more than 25,000,000 people, 2 
little less than one-half of the population during the three years 
of the Wilson law. Add to the consumption during the life of 
this bill a ratio equal to the increase in population, and 
this would bring our consumption of wool up to between 
800,000,000 and 900,000,000 pounds, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, in 1910 we consumed a little over 581,000,000 pounds. 
The difference between these figures shows how much cot- 
ton and shoddy is being sold to the people to-day for wool. 
Supporting the argument that the consumption of wool in- 
creases as the price of wool decreases, I submit the following 
table. 
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Quantities of wool produced, imported, exported, and retained for consumption: 1840 to 1910.1 





Period.* 





Pounds. 
WBAD 4. cc ccccccccsccccccccccsccccccccecccccccccccccccccccscccccs 35, 802,114 
SE ee ndeeedeSdecescorodcocecccccccoccccecoosecocecccecesece 52,516, 959 
ns pa edGSGbn66 cecesesceséqececcconscéneceete 60, 264,913 








, 294,750 
, 138, 321 
328, 110,749 
$21, 362, 750 


1 Does not include data with respect to commerce between the United States and its insular possessions after June 30, 1900. 


? The periods relate to years ended June 30. 


8 From estimates of the Department of Agriculture prior to 1896; from 1896 to date estimated by the secretary of the National Ass 


* Year ended September 30. 
5 Average iur the period. 


Mr. Chairman, another favorite argument of the high pro- 
tectionist and of these gentlemen who are opposing this bil! 
is that of protecting American labor. We have been a long 
time in trying to get them to define just what they mean by 
the term “ protection to American labor,” and it was not until 
the campaign of 1908 that we were able to get them to define 
their position upon that question in writing. I quote from the 
Republica#h platform of 1908, as follows: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference 


between the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to American industries. 


Will anyone contend that 20 per cent on raw wool is not 
sufficient to make up for the difference between the cost of 
raising wool in America and abroad? Is there a man here who 
will say that 42.55 per cent is not enough to make up the dif- 
ference between the cost of labor in the manufacture of wool- 
ens abroad and in America? If there is, I would like for him 
to stand up so that I can see the color of his hair. You give 
me 50 yards the advantage of an automobile and I can beat it 
in a foot race of 100 yards. But, in fact, was the tariff on 
Schedule K intended to benefit American labor? Let us see 
what Andrew J. Solis, a woolen manufacturer, says about that. 
In volume 5, page 5037, of the tariff hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee in December, 1908, he said, with refer- 
ence to this proposition : 

Who have been the real beneficiaries of the Dingley wool schedule? It 
has not been American labor, because many of the mills have been 


filled from top to bottom with foreigners, many of whom could not 


even nas the English language. That is why wages did not mate- 
rially imerease. It has not been those on fixed salaries, because no 
advance has been given, and instead of being better situated they were 
in a worse condition, because the cost of living was forced up to such 


an extent that the ordinary individual 
inti just about made both ends meet 


This shows how much these disciples of Moorish barbarians 
love labor; and what is true of their practices in filling up the 
woolen mills with cheap foreign labor is true to a greater or 
less extent in all of the manufacturing centers. Instead of being 
a friend to American labor, these protected combines have be- 
come its worst enemies by importing the cheap pauper labor 
of other countries to our country to compete with the intelligent 
American laborer. I quote frem the testimony of Henry J. Mac- 
Farland, president of M. D. Wells Co., Chicago, Ill, which is 
found in volume 7 of the tariff hearings, page 6869, November 
28, 1908. He was asked a question by the next President of the 
United States, CHamp CrarK. [Applause.] 


Are in accord with taking the tariff off of | 
Mr. FARLAND. I am, sir; ro ae So 


CLaak. And on boots and 
'ARLAND. 


r. 
Mr. Mack. I am not an exporter. The exporters have a differ- 
ent opinion from what I hold. I believe that this country can manu- 


facture shoes in competition with any country on earth. 


Production.* ym oe retained for 








| 





|} Per cent 





Total con- 





















Domestic = Foreign : : of con- 

Imports. | —_ of} retained for | pes | sump- 

consumption. oreign. | consumption.) _Gomestic | ‘tion, 

and foreign. | ¢-cion 

| foreign. 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds 

35, 802, 114 9,898,740 85,528 9,813,212 | 45,615,326 21.5 
52,481,061 | 18,695,204 |............ 18,695,294 | 71,176,355 26.3 
59, 208, 985 26, 282,955 157, 064 26, 125, 891 85, 334, 876 30.6 
142, 381, 447 53, 138, 126 918, 949 52, 219,177 194, 600, 624 26.8 
186, 122, 697 68,030,280 | 3,938,616 64,091,664 | 250,214, 361 25. 6 
289,584,975 | 93,194,903 | 4,294,346 R&, 900. 557 369, 485, 532 | 24.1 
284, 708,078 | 129,303,648 | 2 | 126,665,525 | 411,373, 603 30.8 
293,797,544 | 148,670,652 | 3, | 145,663,089 | 439, 460, 633 33.1 
303,061,142 | 172,433,838 | 4,: 168, 215, 201 471, 276, 343 35.7 
297 , 537, 137 65,152,585 | 5. 49,175,178 346,712,315 14.2 
305, 468,891 | 206,033,906 | 2,343,081 | 203,690,825 | 509,159,716 40.0 
265, 528,727 | 230,911,473 | 6,026,236 | 224,885,237 | 490,413,964 45.9 
253, 881,716 | 350,852,026 | 3,427,834 | 347,424,192 | 601,305,908 57.8 
266,599,545 | 132,795,202 | 2,504,832 | 130,290,370 | 396,889,915 $2.8 
270, 507, 911 76, 786, 209 | 12,411,916 64, 324,293 | 334, 832, 204 19.2 
286, 436, 312 155, 928,455 | 5,702,251 150, 226, 204 436, 662, 516 34.4 
302, 302,763 | 103,583,505 | 3,590,502] 99,993,003 | 402,295,766 24.9 
316, 217,754 | 166,576,966 | 3,104,663 | 163,472,303 | 479, 690, 057 34.1 
286, 931, 081 77, 137,796 2, 992, 995 174, 144, SOL 461, 0,5, 882 37.8 
291, 463,282 | 173,742,834 | 2, 53 | 170,879,781 | 462, 343, 063 37.0 
295, 364, 487 249, 125, 746 2 4: 246, 698, 049 542, 052, 536 45.5 
298,722,649 | 201,688,336] 5,4 196, 238,290 | 494,940, 939 39.6 
298, 079,910 | 203,847,545 | 3,231,908 200,615,637 | 498, 695, 547 40.0 
310,955,863 | 125,980,524 | 5,684,357 | 120, 296,167 | 431, 252, 030 27.9 
328, 082,373 | 266,409,304 | 3,495, 5 262,913,705 | 590,996,078 44.5 
321, 315, 230 | 263,928,232 | 4,007,953 | 259,920,279 | 581, 235, 509 44.7 








ciation of Wool Manufacturers. 


Further on he was interrogated by Mr. RaNnpg.ri of Texas, as 
follows: 

You do not just confine that to this country, the home market, but 
you mean the markets of the world? 

Mr. MAcFARLAND. I mean the skill with which shoes are manufac- 
tured. The skilled workmen of this country can overcome the handicap 
of the price of foreign labor. 

Again, we had distinguished gentlemen in the manufacture 
of iron and steel before this same committee, such as Andrew 
Carnegie and Charles Schwab, in which they declared that 
iron and steel could be manufactured in the United States 
cheaper than it could be in any country in the world. Now, 
could you have it made any broader than what these gentlemen 
say about the matter? Yet, in the light of this testimony, and 
of the long experience of men skilled in the production of the 
finished product in America and familiar with the cost of labor, 
both in America and abroad, these gentlemen here on the floor 
of this Chamber—gentlemen who are still wedded to the 
belief that they have a right to pass a law to permit a few 
thousand men to levy tribute upon more than 90,000,000 of 
intelligent people in America—stand here and try to convince 
us that the high rates imposed by the Payne law upon the 
articles made from wool are just and right. The people at the 


polls condemned this bill and sent new men to the Sixty-second 
Congress for the purpose of giving them relief, and I predict 
that he who fails to vote for this measure will be brought to 


the bar of justice at the polls in November, 1912, to answer 
to his constituents for his misdeed. By your conduct in the 
last Congress you sent many of us here to take the places of 
men who failed to stand up for the cause of the people, and, 
if you continue your policy of high protection, you will send 
many more men here to take your places in the Sixty-third 
Congress. You can’t fool the people any longer. It used to be 
that the masses waited for their Congressman to come home 
to tell them what had happened in Congress, but now the 
intelligent masses are directing their Congressmen how to vote 
upon every public question which comes up affecting their 
interests, long before the measure comes to a vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I promised not to detain these good people 
very long, but I fear I have not kept my word very well. | 
will tell you one more story, which illustrates how these fe! 
lows are trying to do the people. I once heard a story of a 
storekeeper who had a Swede clerk. The Swede was sent ont 
one day to collect the bills, and when he came back the store 
keeper said, ‘Well, Rudolph, how did you get along?” He 
replied, “ Vell, me do purty good; me go to Shon Shones, anil 
Shon Shones, he pay me. Me go to Sam Reynolds, and Sam 
Reynolds, he pay me, but me go to Patrick Malony, and Patrick 
Malony, he no pay me.” Storekeeper: “What did Pat say 
about that bill, anyway?” Swede: “ Vell, I dink he pay you 
all right.” Storekeeper: “ When did he say he would pay me?” 
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Swede: “Vell, I dink he pay you in Yanuar.” Storekeeper: | common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to use carg 


“Did he say he would pay me in January?” Swede: “No; 
he no say he pay you in Yanuar, but he say it be a damn cold 
day ven he pay you.” [Laughter.] 

So I say, Mr. Chairman, to these gentlemen who are clamor- 
ing here for time in order to defeat this bill, they are just like 
Patrick—it will be a cold day when they frame a bill in the 
interest of the people of this country. I thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like for the gen- 
tleman to have one more minute in order that I may make an 
explanation of my question. It was not my intention to inti- 
mate that the gentleman was either a protectionist or bow- 
legged. 

Mr. FOWLER. 
to make any apology. 
it. He is my friend. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Froyp of Arkansas 
having resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Boones, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that committee had had under con- 
sideration the bill H. R. 11019, and had directed him to report 
that it had come to no resolution thereon. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 23. An act to authorize the extension of Underwood Street 
NW.; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 238. An act to authorize the extension of Lamont Street 
NW., in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

_ S. 2224. An act to amend an act to regulate the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2532. An act providing for an increase of salary for the 
collector of customs for the district of Montana and Idaho; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

S.1524. An act to authorize the construction and mainte- 
nance of a dam or dams across the Kansas River, in western 
Shawnee County, or in Wabaunsee County, in the State of 
Kansas; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 2052. An act relating to the removal of the North Point 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman does not need 
It was granted long before he asked for 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 


constructed of steel, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WARBURTON: A bill (H. R. 11823) to place sugar 
and molasses on the free list, and to provide for an interna}. 
revenue tax on chewing and smoking tobacco, snuff, cigars, and 
cigarettes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11824) to 
amend section 113 of the act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary, approved March 3, 1911; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 11825) to promote 
pharmacists to the grade of chief pharmacist in the Navy; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11826) to class mates in the Navy as 
warrant officers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 11827) for the establishment 
of an experimental auto-post-coach rural service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SABATH: Resolution (H. Res. 211) requesting the 
Attorney General to inform the House what action has been 
taken to prosecute the carriers who have been violating the com- 
modities clause; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KAHN: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 10) to 
investigate the condition of the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. . 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: Memorial from the General 
Assembly of Colorado asking for the cession of 1,000,000 acres of 
al under the Carey Act; to the Committee on the Public 

nds. rf 

| By Mr. CLARK of Missouri (by request) : Memorial from the 
| General Assembly of Colorado asking for the cession of 1,000,000 
acres of land under the Carey Act; to the Committee on the 


| Public Lands. 


By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the Wisconsin Legislature asking 
Congress to cause all dams owned by the United States and 
maintained in and across the Fox River to be equipped with fish- 
ways; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LENROOT: Memorial from Wisconsin Legislature 
asking Congress to cause all dams owned by the United States 
and maintained in and across the Fox River to be equipped with 
fishways; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Also, a memorial from Wisconsin Legislature in regard to 
passports issued by the United States Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER: A memorial from the Legislature of Wis- 


light station, Wisconsin, to another site; to the Committee on | consin memorializing Congress to cause all dams owned by the 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 11 
minutes a. m., on Sunday, June 18, 1911) the House adjourned 
to meet on Monday, June 19, 1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11671) granting pay to Faver Cason; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11675) granting a pension to George Stephens, 
sr.; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11678) granting a pension to Andrew J. Smith; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 11821) to raise revenue 
from persons engaged in and carrying on certain occupations 
within the District of Columbia, and to create a fund to pay 
compensation to public servants injured on post roads, and to 
change the general law heretofore enunciated in actions for 
the recovery of damages for personal injuries, and .for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: A bill (H. R. 12822) to 
promote the safety of passengers upon railroads by compelling 


| United States across Fox River to be equipped with fishways; to 


the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


| Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 

| were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

| By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 11828) for the relief of 
Commander William S. Hogg, United States Navy, and others; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

| Also, a bill (H. R. 11829) for the relief of the estate of 

| Richard W. Meade, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 118380) for the relief of Capt. W. W. 
Quinton, United States Army; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11831) for the relief of Capt. Charles W. 
Kennedy, United States Army, and others; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11832) for the relief of Capt. W. W. 
Wright and Capt. Claude B. Sweezey, United States Army; to 
the Committee on Claims. . 

| Also, a bill (H. R. 11833) for the relief of the Snare & Triest 
| Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 11834) to credit certain officers of the 
| Medical Department, United States Army, with services ren- 
| dered as acting assistant surgeons during the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 11835) granting a pension to 
Mary C. Wyckoff; to the Committee on Pensions. 
| By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. 11836) granting 
an increase of pension to William H. Beare; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11837) granting 
an increase of peusion to Arthur Serigner; to the Committee on 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 11838) granting a pension to 
Joseph J. Held; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11839) for the 
relief of Sarah J. Norcross; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 11840) for the relief of J. Ballard Taylor; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11841) granting an increase 
of pension to George E. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11842) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph M. Junkens; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11843) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Offenstein ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11844) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey Mahannah; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bill (H. R. 11845) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Blias Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Penstons. 

sy Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 11846) for the relief 
of Martha H. Hamlin, widow of John H. Hanlin; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. UTTER: A bill (H. R. 11847) granting an increase of 
pension to John Hamil; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11548) 
granting an increase of pension to William T. Williams; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITILIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Papers to accompany bill 
for increase of pension for William T. Williams; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of residents of northern part of 
New York City, in favor of the pareels post; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petition of Retail Druggists’ 
Association of Fond du Lac County, Wis., remonstrating against 
the passage of House bill 8887, providing for a stamp tax on 
proprietary and patent medicines and certain druggist sun- 
dries; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, affidavits in support of House bill 11423, granting an 
increase ef pension to Marcus L. Weeks; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, affidavits accompanying bill granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Beare; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers accompanying bill for 
increase of pension to Arthur Scrivner; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: Statement of C. M. D. Browne, Alonzo 
O. Bliss, Elizabeth ©. Allen, Sheiton T. Cameron, Ephraim J. 
Totten, Nettie B. Browne, Edward J. Taylor, and S. Fay 
Harper, alleging that certain streets of the city of Washington, 
D. C., are being obstructed by private persons without authority 
of law, and protesting against such obstruction; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. _ 

Also, letter accompanied by printed statement from John 
Norris, chairman of committee on paper of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, alleging that if certain informa- 
tion should be obtained that it would show the International 
Sena: See Mae sepcenned com 

tion by stopping and dismantling paper machines, and alleg- 
OS that the Root amendment to the reciprocity bill aims to 
permanently upon the consumers of news-print paper in 
every State of the Union the tax of at least $6,000,000 per an- 
num, which that tion of 30 antiquated mills in New 
ee State has made possible; to the Com- 
ays 

CRAVENS: Petitions of numerous citizens of Weeks 
Ark., asking for a reduction in the duty on raw 

refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Mr. DALZELL: Petition of 13 citizens of Pittsburg, Pa., 
for reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to 


bill No. 8809; to the 


adopted by the Milwau- 
Association, relating to proposed legisla- 
pt eg to the Committee on 


of George Hobbs & Sons and 
Sasmiiiien be the dete on 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


By HENRY of Texas: Petitions of numerous citizens of 
Waco, Tex. and of the Hitchiiets (Iil.) Merchants’ Association, 
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to accompany 
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requesting a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of sundry cit- 
izens of Snohomish, Wash., protesting against Senate bill 237: 
for the proper observ ance of Sunday as a day of rest in the Dis 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petitions of H. Slippern, A. Hostmark, and Paul Palmer, 
of Poulsbo, Wash., asking for reduction in the duty on raw and 
refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of Ashley R. Farless, of S 
cisco, Cal., favoring Senate joint resolution 3; 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Tillman & Bendel, 
protesting against parcels-post bill; 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of F. J. Ackermann, Bay City, Mich 
for reduction in duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Com 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Resolution by Pawtucket (R. I.) 
Business Men’s Association, favoring the passage of the Cana 
dian reciprocity bill without amendment; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

sy Mr. ROTHERMEL: Petition of Washington Camp, No. 
97, Patriotic Order Sons of America, and numerous other peti 
tions, all of Pennsylvania, relating to the question of immigra- 
tion; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of William H. Reeser and others, of Reading, 
and Wilson Kunkel, of Albany, Pa., in favor of a reduction 
in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SABATH: Petition of the United German-American 
and United Irish-American Societies of New York, urging the 
rejection of the proposed new arbitration with Great Britain; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: Resolutions of the Alexandria and Logans 
pert branches of the Alliance of German Societies of the Stat 
of Indiana, favoring House bill 166, providing for an inve 
tigation of the administration of the immigration office at 
Ellis Island, etc.; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
western Washington, urging Congress to ratify proposed arbi 
tration treaty between the United States and Great Britain; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: Petitions of 1,672 citizens of 
the twenty-seventh congressional district of New York, favoring 
the establishment of a national health department; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. UTTER: Papers to accompany bills granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Hamil, Elizabeth F. Taylor, and 
James M. Green; to the Conimittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolution of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Providence, R. I., favoring a general arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain, France, and other countries, as proposed by 
President Taft; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the Greystone Republican Club of Rhode 
Island, favoring political union between the United States and 
Canada; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


San Fran 
to the Com 


of San Francisco, Ca! 
to the Committee on the 


SENATE. 


Monpay, June 19, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pieree, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and 
approved. 
CLAIMS OF LABORERS IN NAVY YARDS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Chief Justice of the Court of Claims, transm itting 
information relative to the duplication of ceftain cases relatin 
to claims of laborers in navy yards transmitted to the Se nate 
in the findings by the court and requesting the return to the 
court of the findings in which duplications appear, which was 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 
(S. Doc. No. 50.) 

ERSKINE R. K. HAYES V. UNITED STATES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans 
mitting a certified copy of the findings of fact filed by the 
eourt and the opinions of Judges Barney and Howry in the 
cause of Erskine R. K. Hayes v. United States, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. (S. Doc. No. 51.) 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of Colorado, which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 10. 


Resolution requesting the Congress of the United States to grant to 
the State of Colorado 1,000,000 acres of land under the Carey Act of 
August 18, 1894. 

Whereas the State of Colorado did by an act of the general assembly, 
approved March 15, 1895, accept the original grant of Congress of 
1,000,000 acres under the Carey Act of August 18, 1894; and 

Whereas the acceptance of said grant has been greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the State of Colorado; and 

Whereas it appears that all of said 1,000,000 acres has been applied 
for in approved and pending Carey Act applications ; and 

Whereas there are prospective applications now being prepared that 
will require several hundred thousand acres; and 

Whereas increased aoe’ lands means increased prosperity to the 
State: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Eighteenth General Assembly of the 
State of Colorado (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That the State of Colorado hereby asks and requests that an additional 
1,000,000 acres of land be granted to the State of Colorado under the 
provisions of said act of Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the President 
of the United States, the President of the United States Senate, and to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives at Washington; and 
further, that the State board of land commissioners, as at present 
constituted, be authorized to accept on behalf of the State of Colorado 
said grant, provided the same is made. 

STcPHEN R. FITZGARRALD, 
President of the Senate. 
Grorce MCLACHLAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
roved, May 29, 1911. 
Bt . JouN F. SHAFROTH, 
Governor of the State of Colorado. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of Bernalillo County, N. Mex., praying that early action 
be taken on the joint resolution for the admission of New 
Mexico as a State, which was referred to the Committee on 
Territories. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Amory, 
Miss., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called John- 
ston Sunday rest bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. PERKINS presented memorials of sundry citizens of | 


Haywards, Alameda County, and Oakland, all in the State of 


California, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called | 
Johnston Sunday rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the | 


table. 

He also presented a petition of the Fresno County Chamber 
of Commerce, of California, praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the so-called corporation-tax law permitting cor- 
porations to make returns at the end of their fiscal years, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of O. K. Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Burdett, Kans., remonstrating against 
the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of the Men’s Club of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, of Brooklyn Hills, N. Y.; of 
sundry citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio; and of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of western Washington, praying for 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of Stove Mounters’ Union, No. 4, 

of Brewery Workers’ Union, No. 21, of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly, and of Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 250, all of Belleville, 
in the State of Illinois; of the Trades and Labor Council of 
Silverbow, Mont.; and of the Central Labor Union of St, Johns- 
bury, Vt., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 
' Mr. HITCHCOCK presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Oconto, Nebr., remonstrating against the imposition of a stamp 
tax on proprietary medicines, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. : 

He also presented a petition of the Real Estate Exchange of 
Omaha, Nebr., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a petition of the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Association and a petition of the Chicago Peace So- 
ciety, of Illinois, praying for the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. WARREN. I present resolutions adopted at the twenty- 
second annual session of the Congress of the Knights of Labor, 


held at Albany, N. Y., January 10-12, 1911, relative to the pro- 
posed reciprocity agreement. The resolutions are short, and [ 
ask that they be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
yeaa on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue CONGRESS OF = ae = LABOR, 
nv ye 
Hon. Francis BE. WARREN - eee ae. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


My Dear Senator: At the twenty-second annual session of the Con- 
gress of the Knights of Labor, held at Albany, N. Y., January 10 to 12 
1911, the following resolutions were adopted : ; 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our itton in favor of a protective 
tariff, and that the board of directors be, and they hereby are, in. 
structed to prepare and issue an address to the workers of the country 
calling their attention to the fact that every dollar’s worth of competi- 
tive imports entering the rts of the United States displaces that 
amount of products manufactured in American factories, mills, and 
workshops by American workmen. 

Resolved, That we oppose any revision of the tariff, by reciprocity or 
atherwise, which does not ee protect American; industrial prod- 
ucts against the competition of foreign labor, as any downward revision 
of the tariff means a downward revision of wages. 

Article 2 of our constitution reads: 

“The particular objects for which said association is formed and for 
which it was organized are: To make industrial and moral worth, not 
wealth, the true standard of individual and national greatness; to enact 
into statute law the preamble of the Knights of Labor; the maintenance 
of a tariff policy for the protection of American labor and industry ; and 
the retention of the American market for American products.” 

In accordance with the above resolutions and constitutional provision 
of our organization, we are opposed to House bill 4412, which is ap- 

rently designed to carry out and make effective the so-called reciproc- 
ty treaty entered into between the Canadian Government and the 
United States. 

We will not attempt, for it would be impossible, to point out all of 
the objections which might be urged to its favorable consideration, for 
time sufficient to accomplish that end is not at our command. 

We have read with — eare the provisions of the ene treaty 
with reference to the admission of wood pulp and rer nto the United 
States, and we must admit that its provisions are by no means clear, 
and, in fact, we think will be found not to carry into effect the views 
ef the high contracting parties. It is really bad enough as it is, but to 
have any mistake made about it would be worse. It must be borne in 
mind that the various Provinces of Canada own what is called “ Crown 
lands,” and each Province has the absolute right to determine what 
shall be done with its own products. The Province of Ontario about 
12 years ago prohibited the exportation of of the products of the 
forests in rough state to the United. States. is policy was followed 


| by the Province of Quebec just recently. The question now arises under 


the treaty, Just what are we getting? It does not say in expressed 
terms, as it should, that the benefits of the American markets shal! wi 
be an to the Canadian manufacturers of paper until all restrictions 
f whatsoever kind are removed by the various Provinces. On the con 
trary, it is quite possible, and it is our construction, that paper manu- 
factured from wood cut on lands owned by individuals would be ad- 
missible into the United States whether the restrictions now main- 
tained by the various Provinces are removed or net. If we are correct 
in this construction, the outrage of such legislation would simply be 
increased. The bill should at least be amended so as to leave no error 
, it upon this very important question, for unless the American manu- 
acturer of paper secures a free and unlimited supply from Canada, 
then there is absolutely no excuse whatsoever for the terms of this 
treaty, so far as this industry is concerned, 

There was an exhaustive inquiry made into this question of the duty 
on print paper by the Mann committee two years ago, and while we 
did not agree with the deductions and conclusions of the committee. 
they reported at that time that there ought to be a duty of $2 per ton 
on white print paper. After a very careful investigation the [louse 
agreed with the Mann committee on a $2 tariff—a ton. The bill went 
to the Senate, and they eoncluded that $4 per ton more correctly 
S278 pert the required tariff, and ally compromised on 

. r ton. 

Farther, we have been informed upon the best of authority that the 
President of the United States at that time stated that the paper 
makers had made a better case than anyone else who had appeared 
before him for a protective tariff upon their industries. The subject has 
since that time been referred to the Tariff Board, which during the past 
year has made an exhaustive naey into this a and in the final 
report of this commission the difference in cost of production between 
the two countries was stated to be $5.35 per ton. 

This is one of the greatest industries—in fact, the second greatest 
single industry—in the United States of America. Its capital is repre 
sented by tens of millions of dollars. The amount = yearly to the 
laborers is represented in millions of dollars. Its tellers are numbered 
by the tens of thousands. What has it done that it should be sing! 
out from all the industries which concededly should be protected for 
Dev ecaner owners who: through the Alsertean Mewspeper Publishers 
news owners—Ww ewspaper shers 
pets under the dinecties of Mr. John Norris and Mr. Herman 
Ridder, have carried on a relentless war for the past five years to 
destroy the paper industry of the United States because they were not 
permitted to dictate the price at which t paper should be sold. 

If finished poner. is to be imported into this country free of duty, the 

ustry will be crippled, and the man who is a paper 
trade has to go to Canada to follow his trade, and take 
the wilderness to live, where there is no com 
w and not one of the comforts of civilization. It 
clustered about the paper 
and migration of our 
have a lot of mills on our 
iders, and 
our ts, 
several times, but has 
been so, and always 
competition between two 
countries in the raising or production of the same articles which are 
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ected by reciprocity. Of necessity it is intended that when articles 
= placed upon the free list, or tariff greatly reduced, it must place 
the producer of these articles upon both sides at a disadvantage with 
reference to such production. ake the present proposed treaty, for 
example. ‘The farmer’s of all kinds are placed upon the 
free | Ww manufacturer is su in consideration 
thereof and of benefits accruing, to reduce the tariff, which is his 

tection, upon the articles which he produces. Nothing is placed 
the free list for the benefit of either, yet they are compelled to 
the whole burden for the alleged benefit of others. Yor instance, 
what re does the American farmer receive in consideration of the 
acing all of his prducts upon the free list and which, at the same 
= laces him in competition with the producers of other lands? 
We at that he receives nothing in return for this sacrifice on his 
part. e still continues to work his farm, which has cost him much 
wore than his competitor; pays more for the wages of his farm hands 
and purchases all of the necessaries of life for himself and family 
in the highest markets of the world. No tariff is reduced on anything 
which he but only on that which he oduces. He pays 
as as before on the necessaries of life. Where, then, 
he come in? He simply does not come in. He is left to shift for 
himself as best he can, the additional burdens of state for the 
benefit of others. 

At the same time how fares it with the Canadian manufacturer? 
Under the provisions of this bill he is also called upon to make sacri- 
fice. He finds that everything that he and his employees purchase has 
gone up im price, and, at the same time, he is for into competition 
with a sans neighbor with reference to all that he produces. Clearly, 
these two classes of citizens, to wit, the American farmer and the 
Canadian manufacturer, are being discriminated against for a more 
favored class. In this case the American farmer is discriminated 
against in favor of the American manufacturer, and, on the other hand, 

an iscriminated against 


the rer is d favor of the 
Canadian farmer. In other words, one class of our citizens is made 
to suffer a loss for the pro) benefit of another, which policy no 
party can or endure for the reason that it is sly unfair as 
well as treatment of our citizens who are deer inated 

i should and must be equality of opportun or the 


ainst. i 
= ciple of protection must ish. We are protectionists. We believe 

the principle of universal protection, but it must apply lly to 
all. It must apply to all parts of our common country, ceeaiie to the 

il and to those engaged in manufacture. Then the 

principle is safe, otherwise it must — for the people will no 

endure half on and half trade than our forefathers 

would suffer our Nation to remain half free and half slave. It must 

be one or the other, and now is the time when that question is to be 
determined. 

The human race is like a man lost i-. the forests; it moves in circles, 
but we come back to the Ranting pene in time. So it is with reference 
to the Cavadian reciprocity, for 1854 a treaty was concluded between 
dh States and Great Britain acting whi 


was to continue for a period of 10 years 
and as much longer as the contractin rties should mutually agree. 
It is interesting to note the at treaty and the results. It 
is sufficient to say that the imports into the United States during the 
Sel per apt, Winaueee the following Se Reds w mrcueh of the eommnittes of 

r cen e a re o' committee o 
the Canadian Privy Council, dated February 19, 1864, viz: 


“Jt would be le to express in figures with any _o— to 
accuracy the to which the facilities of commercial intercourse 
ereated by the roci ve contributed to the wealth and 


treaty ha 
ty of this vince. aed it would be difficult to exaggerate the 

portance which the people of Canada attach to the continued enjoy- 
ment of these facilities.” 

While it will thus be seen that the treaty was im great favor, on ac- 
count of the benefits conferred, with Can how is it looked upon by 
the people of the United States? We find that on January 18, 1865, 
notice was given by this country to Great Britain of its intention to 


abrogate the on the grounds that it was “no longer for the in- 
terests of the States to continue the same in force.” 
This tells the whole story, so far as the United States is concerned. 


The lasted 12 and to 
an years came to an igno 


minious end on March 17, 
no statesman worthy of the has sought to revive it up 


to oe = day. 
culty of such ments we have attempted to point out, 
to wit: It is ae without diverimination with 


our people but, ie other bana, G interest to the detri 
> on vors one eres 0 etri- 
another, for which no can be le 


In concluding’ this subject we desire to caf the attention of the | 
man of Obloy ade ta the Senate of the United eaten it 505, when 
0 a n when 

the subject annulling the reciprocity treaty with Canada was under 


“The farmer fs compelled to tax {In various forms on every com- 
modity he consumes and on every t he raises, while, our 
treaty Great all the ets of Canada come into our 
markets duty. this treaty stands it is a discrimination 

inst every farmer and every mechanic and every industrial tnterest 
of the Western States. The farmer in Canada his grain and 
Produce and send it to our markets free of duty, and it pays no tax 
wo com aoe them in jeast am yer interest ens 
east; an every interes our 

farmers is taxed. gh ht, we maintain 


° 


that w 
a of internal taxation the seuproney treaty is a 


reck benefit CR ey 

the be echan d it i 
a cur Owm farmers and’ mechanics. oe to 
trie for his reason alone, if there were no other, that this 






trea ‘to 
a then 
Seren he ores: ply reposting Itselt 
Sens te reciprocity ‘bill (H.°R. 4412) ‘how pending ‘etore the 
toolen = Oe for the destruction of the oeiee of ro 
recorded against this bill or any similar ‘measure which seeks 
manufacturing industries United 
States market over to foreigners. 
Tue Concres THE KNIGHTS BOR, 
[smar.} iE. Mansion, Bewrclery ond Frecomer, 





Mr. SHIVELY presented a memorial of the congregations 
of the Seventh-Day Adventist Churches of La Fayette and El- 
nora, in the State of Indiana, remonstrating against the 2n- 
forced observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BOURNE presented a memorial of Schools Granze, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Oregon, remonstrating against the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRANDEGED presented a memorial of William A. Harty 
Branch, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of New Britain, Conn., 
and a memorial of Local Division No. 2, Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians, of Meriden, Conn., remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of New London, Conn., and a petition of the dioceses of 
the Protestant HEpiseopal Church of Connecticut, praying for 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Monroe, 
Conn., remonstrating against the proposed reciproeal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Derby, Conn., praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the so-called corporation-tax law permitting corporations to 
make returns at the end of their fiscal years, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM presented a _ concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of Colorado requesting 
Congress to grant to the State of Colorado 1,000,000 acres of 
land under the Carey Act, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a petition of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial-of the Rock County Association 
of Retail Druggists of Wisconsin, remonstrating against the im- 
position of a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ROOT presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Buffalo, N. Y., praying for the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Hart 
Lot, Mottville, and Skaneateles, all in the State of New York, 
remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of 121 citizens of Elmira and 9 
citizens of Horseheads, in the State of New York, praying for 
the establishment of a national department of health, which 
were referred to the Committee on Public Health and Nationa! 
Quarantine. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2958) to amend 
an act entiled “An act providing for publicity of contributions 
made for the purpose of influencing elections at which Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are elected,” reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 78) thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am directed by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 1784) 
authorizing the acceptance of the dedication of certain land for 
a street, and for other purposes, to submit an adverse report 
(No. 79) thereon, and I ask that it be indefinitely postponed, 
a similar bill having already passed the Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be postponed in- 
definitely. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 943) to improve navigation on Black 
Warrior River, in the State of Alabama, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 80) thereon. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on the Judiciary. 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2653) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” reported it without amendment. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 2790) granting an increase of pension to George R. 
Howard (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 2791) limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the United States, 
or for any Territory, or for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 2792) to provide for the support and maintenance 
of bastards in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2793) to credit certain officers of the Medical De- 
partment, United States Army, with services rendered as act- 
ing assistant surgeons during the Civil War; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2794) to class mates in the Navy as warrant 
officers; and 

A bill (8S. 2795) to promote pharmacists to the grade of chief 
pharmacists in the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2796) for the relief of the estate of Richard W. 
Meade, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2797) to provide for payment of interest on judg- 
ments rendered against the United States for money due on 
public work; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2798) granting a pension to Livona C. Becker; 


A bill (S. 2799) granting an increase of pension to Oscar | 


Barnes; and 


Cranston 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (S. 2801) granting an increase of pension to Maryetta 
Thurber ; 

A bill (8. 
Nicholas ; 


A bill (S. 2803) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Harris; 

A bill (S. 2804) granting an increase of pension to Rufus S§. 
Dixon; 

A bill (S. 2805) granting an increase of pension to William 
J. Knowles; 

A bill (8. 2806) granting an increase of pension to Alfred B. 
Spencer ; 

A bill (S. 2807) granting an increase of pension to Amelia A. 
Baub; 

A bill (S. 2808) granting an increase of pension to Sullivan | 


H. Dawley; 

A bill (S. 2809) granting an increase of pension to William A. 
Munroe; 

A bill (S. 2810) granting an increase of pension to Sophia 
Whitworth ; 

A bill (S. 2811) granting an increase of pension to Sarah B. 
Arnold Potter; 

A bill (S. 2812) granting an increase of pension to Helen 
Hill Sanford; 


A bill (8S. 2813) granting an increase of pension to Eliza | borer’s position, the holder of which is never present at tle 


Bonn ; 

A bill (S. 
Higgins; 

A bill (8S. 
Babcock ; 

A bill (S. 2816) granting an increase of pension to Daniel J. 
Carlin; and 

A bill (S. 2817) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Collins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 2818) providing for competitive designs for a naval 
monument in the Vicksburg National Military Park; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 2819) to reimburse certain fire insurance compa- 
nies the amounts paid by them for property destroyed by fire 
in suppressing the bubonic plague in the Territory of Hawaii 
in the years 1899 and 1900; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 2820) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 
S. Kimball; to the Committee on Pensions. 


2814) granting an increase of pension to Eliza J. 


2815) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 





ern 


By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2821) for the relief of James D. Butler; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND (by request) : 

A bill (8S. 2822) creating a national road commission and 
prescribing its powers and duties; also creating a system of 
national roads, establishing a national road fund, and providing 
the manner of expending the same in cooperation with the 
several States for the furtherance of good roads; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


Mr. BRISTOW submitted two amendments, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I submit an amendment, which I shall 
present later, to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes, which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 


SOLDIER'S ROLL OF THE SENATE. 
Mr. HEYBURN submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
72), which was read and referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolwed, That the Secretary of the Senate and the Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate are hereby directed to retain in the employ of the 
Senate those persons who served in the Union Army during the late 
Civil War and whose service in the Senate is satisfactory, and to 
continue such persons in their positions until cause for their removal 
shall have been reported to and approved of by the Senate and their 
removal directed. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS, 
Mr. DILLINGHAM submitted the following resolution (S. 


Res. 73), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
A bill (S. 2800) granting an increase of pension to Royal | ee 3 y — 


(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on | 


and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the committee to investigate whether in the election 


| of WILLIAM LORIMER as a Senator of the United States from the State 
| of Illinois there were used and employed corrupt methods and practices 
| under Senate resolution 60, Sixty-second Congress, first session, be, and 


2802) granting an increase of pension to Susan F. 





it is hereby, authorized to have printed for the use of the committee 
testimony, documents, and records taken and received by it in evidence. 


ABOLITION OF SENATE OFFICES. 

Mr. LODGE. I submit the following resolution, and ask for 
its present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 74) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the offices designated as “‘ superintendent of the fo!1- 
ing room,” “assistant postmaster and mail carrier,” “clerk, compil- 
ing a history of revenue and general appropriation bflls,” one un- 
employed messenger, and one unemployed laborer, be, and are herely, 
Abolished. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the preseut 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to hear the enumeration of 
those positions again. 

Mr. LODGE. The resolution proposes to abolish the office of 
superintendent of the felding room, no work being done by any- 
one under that title; the office of assistant postmaster, as no 
work is being done by anyone under that title; the office of 
clerk to compile a history of tariff and appropriation legis!a- 


| tion, as all the appropriations are attended to by the clerks of 


| the Appropriations Committee and the tariff work is interm't- 


| 


| tent, to be provided for by special provisions; a messengers), 


the holder of which is never present at the Capitol, and a !:- 


Capitol. ; 

Mr. BURTON. I do not object to the general tenor of tlic 
resolution, but.I understood such changes were to take effect 
August 1 next, and I understand that this is to take effect 
immediately. 

Mr. LODGE. That was in regard to details. 

Mr. CURTIS. The changes which are to take effect August 1 
are those known as details. I was secretary of the caucus, 
and that is my recollection; also the minutes show that to be 
the case. ; 

Mr. LODGE. It was only in regard to details. 

Mr. BURTON. I understand that one or two of these 
details; one, at any rate. 

Mr. LODGE. Only one may be detailed. The others cer- 
tainly are not. 

Mr. SMOOT. One is a detailed officer. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
“a to the Senator from Indiana? 


are 
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Mr. KERN. I desire to inquire whether the committee is | Haywood to the legislature of his State, accepting his election 
satisfied that there are no other men on the pay roll of the | as a Senator from the State of North Carolina. (S. Doc. No. 52.) 
Senate who are not rendering any service to the Government? The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 

Mr. LODGE. So far as I am aware there are no others on | hears none, and the order is entered. 
the rolls who are not doing some work. Mr. WILLIAMS. What is it the Senatcr wishes to have 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— printed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- Mr. BAILEY. Senator Haywood’s letter of acceptance and 
setts yield to the Senator from Missouri? his answer to some rather bitter accusations against him. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. His resignation, of course, as the Senator from Mississippi well 

Mr. REED. I desire to inquire how long the condition has | knows, grew out of Senator Haywood’s unwillingness to sup- 
obtained which is described by the Senator—that is, men draw- | port the tariff of 1846, and the administration organ—they had 
ing pay and doing no work. one in that day, they have several in this day—assailed him 

Mr. LODGE. I can not state how long it has obtained. I | with vehement bitterness, and this letter is in reply to that 
have only known of it within six weeks. attack. It happens, Mr. President, that it is to be found in no 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask one further question. Who | public or official document. I had the letter, which relates to 
is responsible for carrying on the pay roll the names of these | one of the most interesting episodes in our political history, 
men who are doing no work? Who has been responsible for it? | copied from the old Niles Register, and I brought it here, us 

Mr. LODGE, They have been carried on the different rolls | copied for me by a very careful and capable gentleman, to have 
of the Senate, and I suppose it is simply because the Senate | it printed and thus made a part of the records of the country. 
has not seen fit hitherto te examine it. I will explain it more Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I shall make no objection, 
in detail, if the Senator desires. but it strikes me that printing as public documents things that 

Mr. REED. I should like to know the names. have no present public interest, except the revival of one side 

Mr. LODGE. The superintendent of the folding room has no | of some historical strife, is setting a precedent that might lead 
existence in that capacity, but there is a man who holds that | to an infinite deal of printing. 
office and who is doing other work. He ought to be recorded Mr. BAILEY. Well, Mr. President, if any gentleman could 
and carried on the books for the work he does. The office offers | resurrect a document as valuable as this, I think money would 
no work. All the work of the folding room is under the super- | be well spent in printing it. It is, as I said a moment ago, of 
intendency of the Sergeant at Arms, and the foreman and as- | peculiar historical and political interest. 
sistant foreman are in charge of it. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi, however, that it 

The assistant postmaster has done work here and is doing | does not revive any argument within our own party. It does 
work now aS a messenger. But he has not been an assistant | what I find no satisfaction in doing—it shows that a great 
postmaster for many years. I do not know that he ever was. | Senator was mistaken in the character and effect of a con 
The clerk to compile appropriations has done work for the | spicuous Denimocratic service to the country. 

Finance Committee at different times on the tariff, and very Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator think he ought to bring 
excellent work, but that is work which will be provided for | it up against that Senator now? 

properly by special provision for that purpose. The messenger Mr. BAILEY. Well, I think his fame and memory can bear 
referred to has not been here for more than 18 months, and the | the burden of that one mistake. He was one of the greatest 
laborer for not more than 2 years, on account of ill health. Senators who ever held a commission from that Commonwealth. 

Mr. REED. Have the men who have filled these positions This letter is valuable in another respect. It shows that they 
been drawing salaries ever since? abused and vilified Senators in 1846 just as they did in 1896 

Mr. LOISGE. They have. and as they do in 1911. I rather feel inclined to show that the 

Mr. REED. What step is it proposed to take to recover the | muckrakers of this day are not without their ancestors of 
moneys that have been wrongfully paid or fraudulently received? | another day. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, they have not received any The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the order 
salaries fraudulently. They have been doing ether work than | to print will be entered. 
ae oe eee with doing in three eam RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 

n the other two cases they have been away on account of ill- . VICK PRESIDENT ee eee ee 
ness, I am informed, but the period has been so long that it ade y i PRESIDENT. Morsing busin = is closed. ? 

ated : ‘ Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
seems impossible to those of us who investigated it to continue | |, nowaitt f House bill 4412 
them on the rofl further. The motio wy a 1 to: and the Senate, as in Committee 

Mr. REED. As a matter of fact, the Government has been | .¢ che wh i > roll mae: siderati : , f th - me iH R he 19 s 

losing money on these positions other than those filled by the oe = se ae * neverbrasg ae + hog ee oe 
: , aan promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Can- 

sick men. The Government has been paying out its money and ada, and for other purposes 

not getting any return. , The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the pending 

oma saeanem — ee eee oe Sarin eee eteney amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

i RED. SE oe /ate ween of theme steed . Mr. McC MBER. What is the pending amendment, Mr. 

Mr. LODGE. The messenger is named Gaskin, who was ee et 7 PRESIDENT The Secretary will ata j 
attached formerly to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and the are VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
“ —— Jones. The SecreTARY. The pending amendment is the amendment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Did the Chair understand the Sen- reported by the Committee on Finance. On page 24, line 3, after 
ator from Ohio to ask that the resolution should go over? Bre peters. + 28 Deopanen, $0 Saaeet ; 

Mr. BURTON. I do not anticipate that I shall oppose it, | SViichec and shail make proclamation that such wood pulp parce snd 
but I interpose a formal objection and ask that it may go over. | board, being the products of the United States, are admitted into ( 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over on the | #44 free of duty 
request of the Senator from Ohio. The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

SENATE POST-OFFICE EMPLOYEES. Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that amendment was passed 

t over at my request on Friday last because the Senator from 

ren Sn a tae oe as Sony | Se, ort te oor], whine anendvnt tts, watt then 

ask that it be referred to that committee ue: Cte en to * ~ rn its eae = is pot present this 

morning, anc 1iope the amendment will be again passed over 

Fi gee oy Ad I Adar Ae a to the Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I imagine that the Senator 
4 iXpenses of the 



















Senate, as follows: from New York does not need to prepare an address to vindicate 

Resolved, Tha Jerk an amendment which the President himself says conforms the 
“ chiet clerk of the post an (Re jy man ea Ri bill to that agreement. Do I understand the Senator from 
a t the be 


person now holding the office of assistant tmaster be | Massachusetts to indicate that there is any serious opposi! 
sheen messenger at the card door and receive an annual salary of | to making the law exactly what the treaty is? 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I said the Senator from New 
ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM H. HAYWOOD, JR. York was not prepared to go on with the amendment on Friday 
Mr. BAILEY. I ask unanimous consent to have printed as a | when the bill was up. He is not here this morning. I then 
— document an address issued to the people of North Caro- | understood he would be ready to go on when the bill was again 
ina by Hon. William H. Haywood, jr., when he resigned his | laid before the Senate. 
Seat in the Senate in 1846, and also as a part of the same docu- Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
ment, indicating that it is a separate one, the letter of Senator | quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Bacon 
Bailey 
Borah 
Bourne 
Bradley 
Briggs 
Bristow 
Bryan 
Burnham 
Burton 
Chamberlain 
Chilton Penrose Williams 
Clapp Johnston, Ala. Perkins Works 

Mr. JONES. My colleague [Mr. PornpexTeR] is unavoidably 
absent from the Chamber on important business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the pending amendment. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I notice the absence of a num- 
ber of Senators who in the former debate on this subject took 
a very active part, who, I think, might be said to be some- 
what in eharge of this particular item of paper and pulp 
and pulp wood. It seems to me that the matter ought not to 
be acted on at this time. Personally, I have not had an op- 
portunity to study the amendment with reference to its effect 
upon the bill. When the time comes, I propose to offer an 
amendment which will have some little bearing upon this sub- 
ject—that is, to strike out from the bill the condition that it 
go into effect as to paper and wood pulp and pulp wood only 
upon condition that Canada remove all charges of any kind 
on those articles. 

When the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was before the Senate I 
opposed, and shall again oppose, the double taxation of our 
people. If, 1s a matter of fact, viewed from the standpoint of 
the burden of a tariff on the one hand and the necessity of 
protection on the other, on the fair equation of those two 
propositions the duty should be taken off paper, as a mat- 
ter of justice to the consumer of paper, I for one can not 
tolerate the idea that that duty shall remain simply be- 
eause Canada has put another tax upon it. That is biting off 
our nose to spite our face; and when that point is reached I 
propose to offer an amendment. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Brown], who had this 
matter in charge two years ago, and who is, I think, very 
much interested in this item, is absent; and it does not seem 
to me that at this point in the debate, when everybody 
knows that the debate has got to continue at least for some 
days yet, we should take a vote upon this question this morn- 
ing. I move that the motion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No motion is pending. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be passed over? 

Mr. CLAPP. I ask that it be laid aside. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. CLAPP. I object to unanimous consent for its consid- 
eration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not require unanimous con- 
sent. It is the regular order. 

Mr. CLAPP. I understood the Chair to say that the request 
was for unanimous consent for its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no. The regular order is the 
consideration of the amendment, and objection is made to its 
being temporarily passed over. The question, therefore, is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. CLAPP. I move, notwithstanding the objection, that the 
amendment be temporarily passed over. I think that motion 
is in order. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that can not be 
done. The amendment can be discussed; it can be voted down; 
but the Chair thinks that it can not be moved to lay aside an 
amendment which is regularly in order. 

Mr. CLAPP. Does the Chair mean, notwithstanding a matter 
is regularly in order, that a motion to lay it aside is not in 
order ? 

The VICB PRESIDENT. Not a pending amendment. The 
whole matter can be laid aside. 

Mr. CLAPP. I can not believe that the Chair really means 
that a motion to lay an amendment aside would be out of order. 
If the Chair so rules, of course that ends the matter. 

Mr. McOUMBER and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
first rose. The Chair will recognize that Senator and then 
recognize the Senator from Mississippi. 


Crane 
Crawford 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
yixon 
Foster 
Gallinger 
Gamble 
Gronpa 
Guggenheim 


Pomerene 
Reed 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Mich. 
Smoot 
Swanson 
Thornton 
Townsend 
Warren 
Wetmore 


Jones 
paren 


Lippitt 


Meta mber 


Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 

Nixon 

Page 


Mr. McCUMBER, I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have no desire, of course, 
to be even seemingly discourteous to any Senator, nor have I 
any desire to push things with undue haste; but it seems to me 
that, although the Senate is a highly deliberative body, when 
it is not ready to talk and deliberate business might be at- 
tended to. I am perfectly willing to take advantage of this 
opportunity—and I especially call the attention of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] to the matter—to suggest 
that perhaps we might agree now upon a time at which the 
vote could be taken upon this amendment and upon the bill. 

Mr. CLAPP. That can be disposed of now, as I, for one, 
will object. I did not ask that the amendment go over to-day 
on my account, but on account of Senators who are absent and 
who, I know, are interested and I believe want to be here. It 
is not fair to them. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. For a question. Does the Senator from 


| Mississippi think it would be quite the thing to push this mat- 


ter now, with the author of the amendment absent from the 
Chamber temporarily? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not disposed to push it provided a 
willingness is shown to agree now to some date—I do not care 
when—not too remote, when the Senate can vote upon the bill 
and the amendment. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Mississippi will permit 
me, the Senator from New York is not here, but I have no doubt 
he will be here in a moment. 

Mr. LODGE. I have just learned that. the Senator from New 
York is in the Capitol, and I have no doubt will be here in a 
moment. 

Mr. WARREN. He is not present here now to speak for his 
amendment, which is before the Senate, and to lay it aside for 
the moment until he can return would be according to the prac- 
tice of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the whole country is wait- 
ing out of doors for the result of this vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Two countries. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Many of those who are opposed to Cana- 
dian reciprocity have said that the business of the country was 
actually being disturbed because of the agitation of this ques- 
tion, and it seemfs to me that we ought to be able to agree upon 
a date at which a vote can be taken upon the bill and the amend- 
ments. I suggest to the Senator from Pennsylvania, who is in 
control of the bill—I have no wish to put my oar in, but I have 
gotten into it accidentally by the suggestion 1 t prob- 
ably such a consent could now be obtained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
CLAPP] has given notice that he would object to any such agree- 
ment being made to-day, as the Chair understood. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would ask the Senator from Minnesota 
this question, then: If I withdraw the objection which I have 
made, then will the Senator from Minnesota consider the ques- 
tion of consenting to a day for a vote? 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator from Minnesota personally has no 
interest in the postponement of this amendment. It was in 
behalf of Senators who are absent that he urged postponement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
this is my first term in the Senate of the United States, and in 
view of the fact that I am not in charge of the bill and there- 

ut myself in a false atti- 
tude, I shall not insist upon the But I do suggest 
that it is time that some effort was being made to arrive at an 
agreement as to a date for a vote upon the bill and amend- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi with- 
draws his objection to the request. that the amendment be tem- 
porarily passed over. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I do not wish, so far as I am 
eoncerned, that this amendment shall imterfere In any way 
with progress a this bill or the 


the routine 
should make 


upon the committee amendment to which my name has been 
popularly attached. Teslien thal ie OF odin lth the puspane of 
the Senate, I now give that notice. 

In the meantime, Mr. President, as I understand, there is no 
other amendment pending? 
Mr. SMOOT. This is the committee amendment. 
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Mr. ROOT. This is the committee amendment. I see no 
reason why the bill should not be reported to the Senate. I 
ean say whatever I have to say upon it just as weil in the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole; and, so far as I am concerned, 
although I have no right to say anything about the progress of 
the bill, for it is in the hands of the committee, I shall have no 
objection whatever to the bill being reported to the Senate, 
letting the discussion upon that or any other amendment come 
up in the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One moment, please. The Chair 
understands that the Senator from Minnesota has asked unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be temporarily passed over. 
To that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrtt1ams] objected. 
He has now withdrawn the objection. Is there any other objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the amendment is temporarily 
passed over. 

Mr. ROOT. Then I give the notice of which I spoke, that 
at the close of the routine business on Wednesday, with the 
permission of the Senate, I will make some remarks on the 
pending bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator from New York 
permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
whether the amendment which he proposes is in harmony with 
the original agreement between the Canadian commissioners 
and the United States? 

Mr. ROOT. It was not my purpose to go into a discussion 
of the merits of the amendment to-day, but I am quite ready to 
answer the Senator’s question. This amendment, which is pro- 
posed by the committee and which is attributed to me because 
I suggested it, I believe, to the committee, simply makes the bill 
conform to the reciprocity agreement and has no other purpose 
or effect. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator from New York 
know whether the bill now pending in the Canadian Parliament 
contains the provision recommended by the committee and urged 
by the Senator from New York? 

Mr, ROOT. I do not. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understand that the bill in 
the Canadifin Parliament requires that the provision shall not 
take effect until the various Provinces have agreed not to place 
an export duty upon the articles contained in it. 

Mr. LODGDH. If the Senator will allow me, the bill in the 
Canadian Parliament repeats exactly the proviso in the agree- 
ment submitted by the President. The Root amendment, in 
effect, reproduces that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, so far as we are advised, the 
bill now pending in the Canadian Parliament giving effect to 
this arrangement is in exact harmony with the original under- 
standing, and neither with respect to pulp wood nor print 
paper has it been changed in any particular from that under- 
standing. The changes have been made by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and enlarge the rights of Canada beyond the 
treaty agreement to the detriment of the American people. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there other amendments to be 
oftered to the bill? . 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to make a suggestion in con- 
nection with that matter. There seems to be an impression that 
the Canadian Parliament is subject to the will of the Provinces 
in regard to foreign commerce. There is no foundation for such 
a conclusion. The constitution granted to the Provinces ex- 
pressly excludes that subject. It is all a sham and a pretense 
that we hear about the necessity for the Government of Canada 
to have the consent of her Provinces in making any such treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Idaho will allow me, the 
Provinces have complete control over Crown lands. 

Mr. HEYBURN. This is a question of a tariff regulation 
governing commerce—— 

Mr. LODGE. But ninetenths of the wood and wood pulp 
comes from wood cut on Crown lands—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is another question. 

Mr. LODGE. Which those Provinces control. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is another question. 

My remarks grew out of the suggestion of the Senator with 
reference to the right of Canada to make this tariff arrange- 
ment. I say it is absolute, and it is not subject to the consent 
of or to be by any Province in Canada. The ownership 
of the lands question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
the Senator from eet 
HEYBURN. Yes. 
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Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Kansas said nothing about 
the action, power, or the rights of the Canadian Government. 
He simply repeated what he understood was one of the pro- 
visions of the bill which is pending in the Canadian Parliament. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If such a provision is pending, it is volun- 
tary and may perhaps be introduced as an excuse on the part of 
Canada that she is not absolutely free to make any arrangement 
with a foreign country with reference to commerce, which, of 
course, includes the making of tariff regulations. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask leave to have printed in the Recorp a 
copy of the provision I have referred to. I have not a copy of 
the bill on my desk, but I want it printed so that the Rrecorp 
may show just what the provision is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none. 

The matter is as follows: 

Provided, That such wood pulp, paper, or board, being the products of 
the United States, shall only be admitted free of duty into Canada from 
the United States when such wood pulp, paper, or board, being the 
products of Canada, are admitted from all parts of Canada free of duty 
into the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I can shorten this matter 
by reading into the Recorp the provision of the Canadian bill 
with which the chairman of the Committee on Finance has pro- 
vided us. After providing that pulp of wood, mechanically 
ground; pulp of wood, chemical, bleached or unbleached, and se 
forth, shall be admitted into the United States free of duty, 
this proviso is added: 

Provided, That such wood pulp, paper, or board, being the products 
of the United States, shall only be admitted free of duty into Canada 
from the United States when such wood pulp, paper, or board, being 
the products of Canada, are admitted from all parts of Canada free of 
duty into the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is the provision. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. So it appears to be an absolute agree- 
ment on the part of the Canadian Government to admit our 
paper, our wood pulp, and our pulp wood free into Canada, pro- 
vided we admit it free into the United States. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, or of some individual mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, whether or not the so-called Root 
amendment was unanimously reported by the committee for 
adoption, and whether or not there was any report from the 
committee as to the wisdom or the folly of adopting the Root 
amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the so-called Root amend- 
ment was not unanimously adopted by the Finance Committee. 
I do not recollect the vote, and I do not suppose it is material 
on the question. So far as the fact that it was put into the bill 
by a majority vote constitutes a recommendation, the amend- 
ment has that recommendation. 

Mr. DIXON. There was no reason stated to the Senate in 
reporting the bill why the Root amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from New York was before the 
committee and made a very able address to the committee, 
which persuaded a majority to vote to put it in the bill. 

Mr. DIXON. What I want to know is whether or not there 
is any information filed with the Senate from the Finance Coin- 
mittee why the Root amendment should be engrafted onto the 
original bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. There is, in the hearings had before the 
committee, containing the address of the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is fully stated there. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is fully stated there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I suggest 
to the Senator from Montana that the strongest possible argu- 
ment that could be adduced is in print, and he will find it in 
the agreement between the United States and Canada. 

Mr. DIXON. Sut the Finance Committee has made 
statement whatever to the Senate on the Root amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Those of us who favor that amendment 
hardly think it necessary to make more than a mere suggestion 
that for some inscrutable reason the other House dropped from 
the bill that provision in the agreement. The Canadian Parlia- 
ment has retained it in its bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. On page 574 of the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate the Senator from Montana will 
find the address of the Senator from New York fully setting 
forth all the facts in this case. 

Mr. DIXON. As I understand, the Finance Committee was 
not unanimous in the case of the Root amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have already stated it was not, and it was 
so published in the newspapers at the time. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Has the Senator from Montana inquired 
whether there is anything coming from the committee which 
sets forth the reasons for the action which the different mem- 
bers of the committee took concerning the Root amendment, or 
has he asked whether there was any report from the committee 
as a whole? 

Mr. DIXON. Any report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘There is no report from the committee as 
a whole. But some of us in a very modest way undertook to 
tell why the bill ought to pass and why we thought the Root 
amendment should not be adopted and why its adoption would 
result in the indefinite, if not the perpetual, exclusion of print 
paper and wood pulp and pulp wood from Canada into the 
American market. In making that report we took the liberty 
of quoting the strongest possible statement and argument on 
that side of the case, to wit, part of a speech of the President 
of the United States, who has very much at heart the success 
of this negotiation, made at Chicago on a very recent date; and 
the Senstor will find that published for perusal. 

Mr. DIXON. As I understand, the President of the United 
States has made a report of his own against the Root amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. Drxon] is curious to know why the majority of the Fi- 
nance Committee did not accompany the bill with a report. 
While I sympathize with the Senator’s curiosity, I must be 
permitted to remind him that this course is not without pre- 
cedent. In fact it seems to be growing unfashionable to file 
majority reports. The more important the measure the less 
likelihood apparently of a presentation of an explanatory ma- 
jority report. Minority views are frequently submitted, but for 
some reason, as the bill rises in importance the majority seem 
to prefer to report it without assigning reasons for its passage. 
In illustration of this, I recall to the Senator’s attention the 
fact that the tariff bill of 1909 was brought into the Senate 

. by the Finance Committee unaccompanied by any report what- 
ever. That bill contained between four and five thousand 
items of taxation, and was in all respects a measure of capital 
importance to the country. Yet not a word of committee ex- 
planation attended its presentation to the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is hardly a sufficient 
answer on the part of the chairman of the committee to the 
query of the Senator from Montana to say that certain pages 
of the record fully set forth the reasons that were urged for 
the adoption of what is known as the Root amendment; and it 
is but fair to the Senator from Montana to say that the only 
reasons which were urged in its fayor were these: First, that 
the present bill as it passed the House did not conform either 
to the agreement that was entered into between this country 
and Canada or to the bill as introduced in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment; second, possibly which was more important, that under 
the bill as it now stands we will receive Canadian paper free 
into the States of New York and Maine. But the paper manu- 
factured in Maine and New York may not go into Canada free. 
That is the present condition of the bill. 

Mr. DIXON. But—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now just one moment. The Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wi11ams] gave reasons or suggested that 
there were other reasons which those who voted against this 
amendment would have in reference to the righteousness of 
their vote. 

But, Mr. President, I was among those who voted in the com- 
mittee against the adoption of the Root amendment. I did not 
consider that it was very important because there are but two 
great States in this Union which are specially interested in the 
manufacture of print paper. Those States are New York and 
Maine; and I am speaking of those two specially. I under- 
stand that the representatives from the State of New York will 
yote for this agreement whether the Root amendment goes into 
it or not. They would prefer to have the amendment in, but if 
it does not go in, they will vote for the bill; dnd I further 
understand that the representatiye from Maine in the Senate of 
the United States who represents the latest expression of senti- 
ment from the State of Maine will also vote for this agreement 
whether the Reot amendment is adopted or not. 

Now, my view of it was that inasmuch as these two States 
would be perfectly satisfied with this agreement and would vote 
for this agreement without the Root amendment—an agreement 
that would say that the product of Canada should come into 
New York free, but that the product of New York should not go 
into Canada free—I was perfectly willing that they should vote 
for it in that particular condition ; and, in fact, I preferred that 
if they desired to vote for it that it should be passed in a way 
and in such a form that the of New York and Maine 
could not go into Canada free and the products of Canada could go 


into Maine and New York free, because in voting for this bill 
they are voting for exactiy the same kind of conditions in my 
State. The products of North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, and 
South Dakota can not go into Canada free because of the condi- 
tions, whereas the articles produced in Canada adjoining those 
States can come into this country free. 

I am willing to let the bill go through with the same idea of 
reciprocity as it affects Maine and New York that it does when 
it affects North Dakota, South Dakota, and—— 

Mr. BAILEY. That is the reason you voted against the Root 


mendment. 

Mr. DIXON and Mr. BAILBY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield first to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. DIXON. In view of the very lucid statement of the 
Senator from North Dakota—and I am certainly obliged to 
him personally that some one has explained this measure—that 
this so-called treaty is not reciprocity so far as Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Montana are concerned, and is not for our 
agricultural products—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then I do not want it to be reciprocity for 
the other States. 

Mr. DIXON. And is not reciprocity for Maine and New 
York, so far as the paper men are concerned, how comes this 
bill to be called a reciprocity bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. Let New York and Maine take care of them- 
Selves. 

Mr. DIXON. I should like to have that information. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I should like to translate into 
the ideas that are created in my mind by the remarks of the 
Senator from North Dakota his reason for voting against this 
amendment. It appears to be that he wants this bill to be as 
bad as possible. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It can not be much worse. 

Mr. ROOT. He knows that the bill without the amendment 
departs from the reciprocity agreement. He knows that the 
amendment makes the bill conform to the reciprocity agrec- 
ment, and because the amendment will make the bill square 
with the reciprocity agreement he is against the amendment. 

Mr. President, it stands with perfect clearness that the second 
section of the bill, the section which alone relates to pulp and 
paper, is not a reciprocity bill. It is—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROOT. Wxcuse me one moment, Senator. It is not the 
provision of the ty agreement. It may be a better 
provision than is contained in the agreement. The Senator 
from Mississippi thinks it is a better provision, but it is not the 
same provision; it is a different provision. Instead of being a 
provision for reciprocity, it appears to be a simple provision to 
remove our duties upon these articles because we wish to re- 
move them, with no reciprocal compensation whatever. 

I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to ask the Senator from New York 
if it is not true that the President opposed this amendment, 
and it was so announced in the press within the last few days’ 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas has 
the same access to the columns of the press that I have. [| 
prefer not to discuss upon the floor of this Chamber the ques- 
tion as to what the President of the United States has said or 
done in regard to a measure pending here, except as he has 
expressed himself in his messages to Congress. I do not think 
it is a good practice. I do not think it comports with that in- 
dependence and dignity of consideration and action which we 
owe to the office of the Senate ‘to base our considerations upo) 
what this or that or the other person or newspaper may have 
reported as to what the President has said. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from.New York 
yield further to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ROOT. I do r 


Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Kansas asked the question 
of the Senator from New York because he understood the Sen- 
ator from New York to be criticizing those Senators who 0)- 
pose his amendment, saying that they wanted it defeated be- 
eause they might make a bad measnre of the bill, and I desired 
to call attention to the fact that the President, who recom- 
mended the passage of the measure, was against his amend- 
ment. I am opposed to the amendment of the Senator from 
New York, because I am opposed to the agreement. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish to ask the Senator from New York 1 


Mr. ROOT. Will the Senator from Texas permit me to make 
an observation regarding what the Senator from Kansas has 
said? I have criticized no Senators, Mr. President, for op- 
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posing this amendment. I merely stated, and stated, I think, I merely want to analyze for one moment the position of the 
accurately, the position of the Senator from North Dakota. Senator from New York. He says I want to have this bill as 
Mr. McCUMEER. Will the Senator just allow me to analyze | bad as possible. If his amendment is not adopted, I under 
his position for one minute? stand that he will vote for the bill. Then, Mr. President. the 
Mr. ROOT. Allow me to finish my sentence. I do not think | Senator from New York purposes to vote for this bill when it 
that other Senators oppose this amendment because they think is just as bad as it is possible for it to be. That certainly is 
the bill will be a better one without it. I impute no motives to | a position that I do not want to take. If the nonsupport of 
any Senator and criticize no Senator. his amendment will make the bill as bad as it is possible for 


Mr. BAILEY and Mr. McCUMBER addressed the Chair. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York | York should join us and vote against it and get a | 


yield, and to whom? 

” Mr. BAILEY. I want a moment with the Senator from New 
York before he turns his attention to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. ROOT. I yield first to the Senator from Texas and then 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from New York certainly does 
not insist that it is essential to true reciprocity that the agree- 
ment between the contracting nations shall relate to the same ar- 
ticles. As I read the history of the Republican Party, their reci- 
procity always related to different articles. In other words, reci- 
procity, as invented and as patented by them, was that this Na- 
tion, in exchange for a market for some article which we pro- 
duce, would invite the contracting nation to our markets with 
some article which we do not produce. Surely it is not essential 
to true reciprocity, according to the Republican idea, that it 
shall relate to the same article. 

I think the Senator from New York is right about the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. I think the Senator from North Da- 
kota believes that this agreement is so bad if he can make it 
still a little worse he might defeat it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAILEY. But I may be mistaken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Texas is entirely mis- 
taken as to my position. I have not the slightest hope on earth 
to defeat the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I will revise what I said. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will give my reasons in a moment. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will revise what I said and say despairing of 
its defeat, you want to make it as bad as you can so as to make 
it odious as sgon as you can. My own philosophy is that our 
real duty is to make a bad thing a little better instead of much 
worse. 

I voted for this amendment, although I want to be frank 
with the Senate. If they will propose some amendment that 
will defeat the bill, that amendment will command my earnest 
support, because, if I could defeat this agreement I would feel 
that I had done my country a service. But knowing that I can 
not defeat it, I was rather inclined myself to make it as little 
objectionable as I could, and in the committee, if I may be per- 
mitted to rey the secrets of the committee room, I voted for 
the amendmen 

If the Senator will excuse me, I want to say one word more 
in reply to the suggestion of the Senator from New York that 
we ought not to discuss what the President of the United States 
has said. My answer is that if it is not proper for us here to 
diseuss what he has said, it was not proper for him to say that 
anywhere. It will be a long time before I will consent that the 
President of the United States may traverse this country and 
discuss matters pending in either House of Congress and still be 
exempt from such answer as we can make to what he has said. 

If the President employs his constitutional means of commu- 
nication with the two Houses, then the two Houses will confine 
themselves to his communications, made under and in accord- 
ance with the Constitution of the United States; but when the 
President of the United States speaks, as he did at Chicago, 
and declared that the purpose of that speech was to induce the 
publie to put pressure on the Senate, he invites a discussion of 
what he said; and, for my part, I intend to address myself at 
some length to that remarkable speech of his—remarkable in 
many respects, but most remarkable of all in that particular 
paragraph, where, attempting to answer the charge of incon- 
sistency, he involved himself in the most obvious inconsistency 
that can be found in a presidential document from the beginning 
of the Government to this day. 

_ Mr. McCUMBER. I will be glad if both the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Texas will-let me restate my 
position. It is that the reciprocal idea, if there is any such, in 
this bil shall apply with the same force and effect in the 
State of New York as it does in the States of North Dakota and 
Minnesota. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield in just one moment. Then 
if the provisions are not reciprocal and just the sooner will 
they be made reciprocal and just. 
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the bill to be, then it seems to me that the Senator from > 

ill that may 
have more of the elements of true reciprocity, as we under 
stand it from a Republican standpoint. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New -York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Brown], who has 
risen? 

Mr. ROOT. Ina moment. I do not want to get too far : 
from the point I am discussing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
North Dakota yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. 

Mr. ROOT. 
Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On the contrary, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Barrry] had spoken. 

Mr. ROOT. It is immaterial. What I mean to say is that 
the Senator from North Dakota is right in supposing that I 
shall vote for this bill whether this amendment goes on or not. 


To whom does the Senator from 


I yield to the Senator from New York 
I thought I yielded to the Senator from North 
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| I shall vote for it because I think the bill has a value to the 


| whole country sufficient to overbear and counterbalance 





any 
injury or injustice that may be involved in the omission of the 
reciprocal quality in the provision regarding pulp paper. But 
I would like to see the bill I mean to vote for made as good 
as possible. I am going to vote for it because it is a measure 
of reciprocity, and I should like to see it made in every part a 
true measure of reciprocity. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. ROOT. I am going to vote for it because I want the 
agreement with Canada put into foree. I should like to see 
this bill put that agreement into force as it was made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ROOT. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to have the Senator from New 
York explain what reciprocity there is in the bill for the farm- 
ers. Does he expect that the farmers will get any market to 
any appreciable extent for their agricultural products in 
Canada? 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator asks me a question. I answer, I do. 
I think there will be a very substantial measure of reciprocity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. DIXON. I want to say to the Senator from Minnesota 
that exactly what I have been driving at for two or three days 
here is to get the Finance Committee to explain to the Senate 
where the reciprocity comes into this bill. 

Mr. NELSON. For the farmer? 

Mr. DIXON. For the farmer. Why it is that they label a 
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measure reciprocity which forces every farmer in this country 
to sell all of his products in a free-trade market and purcha: 
all of his things that he buys in a highly protected mark: 


How a bill of that kind coming from a Republican Fina 
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my brain. I have tried my best to get some information from 
them. 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. NELSON. I see the Senator from Massachusetts has 
risen. 

Mr: DIXON. I will be happy to hear from him. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I rose in order to call attention 
to something said by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Batrey], 
who, I am sorry to see, has left his seat. He referred to reci 
procity agreements hitherto made, and said that in those : 


ments it was not a case of reciprocity in the same article. hut 
admission free or at low duty; that one article was balanced, 
perhaps, by the admission free or at low duty of a different 
article. That is very true, but those agreements were a!!. s 
far as I remember, treaties, and in a treaty, as in the c: if 
Cuba and Hawaii, against the admission of sugar at reduced 


duty or free they took our manufactured articles at a reduced 
duty or free, and one was held to balance the other, and, I think, 
correctly held. 
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I call attention to this point, Mr. President, because it in- 
volves what we must sooner or later consider here very care- 
fuljy—the question of the favored-nation clause in this bill. 
This is the distinction I desire to make at this time. In the 
bill, which is not a treaty, where paper is set off against some 
other totally different article, each article is set off against the 
same article. The bill proceeds item by item, wheat against 
wheat, barley against barley, agricultural implements, and so 
on all down the list; each one is reciprocal. We take the Ca- 
nadian free or at a certain duty and they take ours, and they 
are put in the same list. Therefore, when you get to paper, 
under the head “‘ wood pulp and paper,” which is the head in the 
bill, there and there alone you find an article for which there 
is no set-off, because the other articles are all provided for one 
by one as you go down through the list. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask a question right at that point? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I understood the Senator to say a few 
moments ago, when he was on the floor before, that a very 
large portion of the wood pulp and pulp wood imported into 
this country from Canada came from the Crown lands. 

Mr. LODGE. I did. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In the correspondence, as I recall the 
fact, Mr. Fielding and his associate protected themselves by 
declaring that Canada would not undertake through this leg- 
islation, which the Senator from Nebraska has read a moment 
ago, to deliver 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let me finish my sentence. They would 
not agree to make good this pledge so far as it affects pulp 
wood and wood pulp on the Crown lands of the Provinces. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator has 
raised that point. Under the negotiations, as stated in the 
letter of the Canadian commissioners, and in the agreement 
which was submitted to Congress, the balancing between wood 
pulp and paper on the one side and wood pulp and paper on the 
other was the same, because certain conditions are recognized. 
They did not say simply wood pulp and paper as they say barley 
without any other conditions at all, but they said under certain 
conditions wood pulp and paper shall come in free from Canada, 
and under certain conditions wood pulp and paper shall go free 
from the United States into Canada. So there were two bal- 
anced items. If the Provinces refused to comply with the 
wishes of the Dominion Government, both those items drop out; 
but they are reciprocal all through. 

The point I was trying to make was that under this arrange- 
ment the item of wood pulp and paper as it stands in the bill 
passed by the House is an item which has no balancing return; 
there is no equivalent; and it comes, it seems to me, under the 
definition which John Quincy Adams made in 1817 of a gratui- 
tous concession. I am not prepared absolutely to say that that 
is the case, but I am very strongly of that opinion. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President , 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I will come back 
to that in a moment. I want to finish this point. 

The American doctrine has always been that reciprocal agree- 
ments do not invade the favored-nation clause. I think the 
American doctrine has been perfectly sound, and the European 
doctrine has been full of contradictions in their efforts to get 
around their theory. Our doctrine, however, has always heen, 
since John Quincy Adams laid it down in 1817, that a gratuitous 
concession is that which comes within the favored-nation clause. 
If you give one nation some particular favor of any kind, no 
matter whether or not it is a lowering of duties, that comes 
within the favored-nation clause. I think there can be no ques- 
tion about the doctrine that we have always held. The only 
question to be decided here is whether this item, as it now 
stands, stripped of its equivalent, as it is by the House bill, does 
not come within the classification of a gratuitous concession. If 
it does, then this comes within the favored-nation clause. 

Mr. CRAWFORD and Mr, BAILEY addressed the Chair. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield? 

Mr, LODGE. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I wanted to follow the 
question I raised a moment ago, which the Senator has not 
touched upon very much as yet, and that is this: If our chief 
supply of pulp and pulp wood from Canada must come from 
Crown lands controlled by the Provinces, in regard to which 
they can in their local legislatures impose export duties, and 
Canada has not undertaken, through her Dominion Parliament, 
to answer for those Provinces, may this not be, after all, an 
entirely futile agreement so far as getting from Canada any 
considerable supply ef wood pulp and pulp wood is concerned, 
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because the power to control its exportation into the United 
States is in those local Provinces? 

Mr. LODGE. That is absolutely true. I was directing my 
remarks only to the technical question of reciprocity as applied 
to the treaty. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is it not true, then, that there is an im- 
mense amount of sham in this whole proposition, which is being 
held out to the American people as a promise for enlarging the 
wood pulp and pulp wood supply? 

Mr. LODGE. That is too large a question for me to reply to. 

Mr. BAILEY and Mr. SMITH of South Carolina addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I rather agree both with the 
general American doctrine and with the statement which lhe 
quotes from John Quincy Adams; but this is not a gratuity. | 
am perfectly satisfied that it is not an equivalent, but it is stil! 
a consideration; in other words, they zet unrestricted free trade 
in wood pulp and print paper with the United States, while w: 
get but a limited trade there. I think it might be considered 
a consideration without being an equivalent. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that is precisely my point, if 
the Senator will allow me. They get free trade under certain 
conditions. We can not, as the matter now stands, get free 
trade into Canada on wood pulp or paper under any conidi- 
tions, while heretofore we could get in under certain conditions, 
and it was an unquestionable equivalent. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am not so sure, at least I am not ready at 
this minute to agree that there is no condition under which we 
might not have a limited concession from Canada, althougl 
even that’ I state with reserve. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator means as it stands in the House 
bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. I can not see where the equivalent comes in. 

Mr. BAILEY. There is no equivalent, but there may be a 
consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. I mean there is no ostensible equivalent. 

Mr. BAILEY. Equivalent implies value for value. 

Mr. LODGE. I mean ostensible equivalent. 

Mr. BAILEY. A consideration. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts permit me to make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Texas? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New York for that purpose? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from Texas 
would study the second section of the bill as it came from the 
other House, without the proposed amendment. He will find 
that that section will take effect whether Canada adopts or re 
jects the reciprocity agreement, whether Canada enacts any 
legislation or not. The instant the President’s signature is | 
to the bill the duties upon these articles of pulp and paper, t!c 
products of Canada coming into the United States, are removed, 
subject to certain specified conditions. 

Mr, BAILEY. And in that contingency I think obvious'!y 
every country with whom we have a treaty containing the f:- 
vored-nation clause will be entitled to the same treatment, }"! 
I am contemplating a situation in which both Governments 4))- 
prove this treaty. 

Mr. ROOT. Well, we can not tell what Canada is going to 
do. We can not tell whether she will enact legislation on (liv 
basis of this agreement or not; but unless this amendment ( 
the second paragraph of that section of the bill is enacted, we 
establish free trade in paper and pulp without any reference tv 
anything coming to us from Canada. 

Mr. BAILEY. Under that condition I agree with what tle 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] has intimated: i:- 
deed, I feel sure that under that condition we establish the svine 
rights in all nations having a treaty with the favored-nati:': 
clause that we accord to Canada; but in what I have sai | 
have assumed that the two countries would approve this trei'\y. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
has long been asking the attention of the Senator from Mass:- 
chusetts. Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to him’ 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I merely want to clear tl 
point as to which the Senator from New York and the Senatv' 
from Massachusetts have been answering the Senator fri: 
South Dakota, as well as some others, in reference to w!)i:\' 
were the conditions which this proposed relation has to wool 
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pulp. On page 2 of the message of the President of January 
26, 1911, Messrs. Fielding and Paterson outlined definitely and 
clearly the situation. 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. With the permission of the 
Senator, I ask to have that portion of the message read and 
incorporated at this point. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be very glad to have the Senator do so, 
although I am entirely familiar with it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Some other Senators are 
not, and I should like to have the matter incorporated in the 
¢ecorpD at this point. Without objection, I shall have it read 
and so incorporated, beginning at section 10, with reference to 
wood pulp, and going down to section 11. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


10. With respect to the discussions that have taken place concerning 
the duties upon the several grades of pulp, printing paper, etc.—mechan- 
ically ground wood pulp, chemical wood pulp, bleached and unbleached, 
news-printing paper, and other printi paper, and board made from 
wood pulp, of the value not exceeding 4 cents per pound at the place 
of shipment—we note that-you desire to | ag oa that such articles 
from Canada shall be made free of duty in the United States only 
upon certain conditions respecting the shipment of pulp wood from 
Canada. It is necessary that we should point out that this is a matter 
in which we are not in a position to make any agreement. The restric- 
tions at present existing in Canada are of a provincial character. They | 
have been adopted by several of the Provinces with regard to what 
are believed to be provincial interests. We have neither the right nor | 
the desire to interfere with the provincial authorities in the free exer- | 
cise of their constitutional powers in the administration of their publc 
lands. The provisions you are proposing to make respecting the con- 
ditions upon which these classes of pulp and paper may be imported 
into the United States free of duty must necessarily be for the present 
inoperative. Whether the provincial 
way modify their regulations with a view to securing the free admission 
of pulp and paper from their Provinces into the markets of the United 


In the meantime the present duties on 
the United States into Canada will remain. Whenever pulp and paper 
of the classes already mentioned are admitted into the United States 


free of duty from _ all es of Canada, then similar articles, when 
imported into the United States, shall be admitted into Canada free 
of duty. 


Mr. LODGR. Mr. President, that last sentence—— 

Mr. CUMAIINS. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was absent when this debate began, and 
therefore I do not know just how it arose. Is the amendment 
reported by the committee the pending question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been temporarily passed | 
over by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And therefore the debate, strictly speaking, 
is not on that amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the amendment itself has been passed | 
over? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has been tem- 
porarily passed over by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. While I am on my feet I want to ask one 
question, not for the purpose of entering into the debate, but to 
see whether I fully understand the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

; Mr. LODGE. I yield, but I should like to finish what I have 
O say. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Did the Senator from New York say—— 

Mr. LODGE. I object, Mr. President, to asking a question of 
the Senator from New York. That can be done in the time of 
the Senator from New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
declines to yield further. 

Mr.CUMMINS. Did the Senator from Massachusetts say 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts further yield now? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I really want the information, and I do not 
ask the question for the purpose of argument. 

. ae If I have the information, the Senator shall 
ay ° 

Mr. CUMMINS. Did the Senator from Massachusetts say or 
did he hear the Senator from New York say [laughter] that if 
the amendment which is commonly known throughout the coun- 
try as the Root amendment is adopted and the bill is passed as 
otherwise 
can be imported free from all the world? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
New York to say that if this bill passes and Canada takes no 





vernments will desire to in any | 


I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. | 


by the committee, wood pulp and print paper 
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States must be a question for the provincial authorities to decide. | 
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action upon it whatever the provision about wood pulp and 
paper will stand as a law of the United States admitting those 
articles from Canada into the United States under certain con- 
ditions, those conditions being dependent upon the provincial 
restrictions. 

” 


Mr. CUMMINS. So that section 2 will become a law 





e and no 

other part of the bill will if Canada fails to act in the matter? 

Mr. LODGE. Section 2 will become a law, no matter what 
happens to the rest of the bill, the moment it receives the sis 
ture of the President. There is no reciprocity whatever ab 
section 2. 

Mr. CLAPP. -That is true of the whole bill, is it not? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I am not discussing that. Section 2 is an 
independent section, and the moment the President's si ture 
is attached to the bill that section is the law of the United 


States, without regard to the action of Canada. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I question that construct 

Mr. LODGE. That is my impression. I may be wror 
my construction, but it is the construction of a good many peo- 
ple who have examined the subject pretty carefully. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu 
setts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to finish what I. have in mind, 
and then I will yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
prefers not to yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Sen: 
Massachusetts whether the waiving of this 
the nature of a reciprocal concession? 

Mr. LODGE, I can not see how it is in the nature of a con- 
We have no relations with the Provinces of « 
ada. The Provinces of Canada are unknown, except when they 
are needed to interfere with negotiations. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The fact is that the testimony before the 


Massachusetts 


tor fi 


export duty is not 


mm 
in 


Committee on Finance shows that one reason why the manufac- 


ture of paper in the United States is expensive, and costs pos- 
sibly more than in Canada, is because of the fact that the cost 
of the material here is higher, and one reason why the cost of 
the material is higher is that Canada, or the Provinces of Can- 
ada, maintain export duties. Now, I should like to ask the 
Senator, if that export duty is waived and those raw materials 
are given to our manufacturers at a lower price, whether that 
is not in the nature of a reciprocal concession which will benefi* 
those manufacturers? 

Mr. LODGE. Most of the restrictions are absolute restric- 
tions. I do not think the export duties are very significant. 
They are mostly restrictions on the export of pulp and pulp 
wood, but not on paper. New Brunswick, encouraged by 
legislation, has just passed a highly restrictive pill. 

The point I desired to make, Mr. President, was in regard to 
the character of this amendment, internationally 
As will be seen from what has been read from Mr. Field 
he recognizes in the last sentence the reciprocal character of 
the agreement. He says no agreement can be made, beca 
we ask certain things from the Canadian Provinces, 


our 


considered. 


and it 


for them to settle that matter, exactly as if Canada came to us 


and we said, “ We can not give you this, because the diff 
States may not agree to it.” Nobody on earth will treat with 
in that way. We have to treat as a single government. Canada 
treats as far as she can go, and then the Provinces appear 
and she says, “I can not control the Provinces.” Theref< 
have put in these conditions on the action of the Province 

The question is, Does that leave this a gratuitous con 
or can an equivalent of some sort or a consid 
sort be worked out for it? I think 
a gratuitous concession. If it is a gratuitous concession, ft 
of course it opens up the question of the fav 
If I am not misinformed, Germany and [’rance and some 
are already preparing to make claims under t! 
favored-nation clause in regard to the arrangement now pe! 
ing. That is a mere public ramor that I have heard. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu 
setts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. Conceding that it is a gratuitous con 
sion—I do not agree that it is, as a matter of fact—buit 
ceding that it is and it opens up to our people free paper fr 
the world, that is an additional reason why it 
passed by Congress. 

Mr. GALLINGER. - Of course, it would destroy every paper- 
aking establishment in the United States. 
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Mr. BROWN. That it will open up free paper from the 
world is another reason why this particular section ought to 
be supported without amendment. As I understand the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. LODGE. We can do it much more simply, without 
involving ourselves with other nations, by simply enacting a 
law without any reference to Canada making wood pulp and 
paper free. 

Mr. BROWN. That is what I think this bill does. 

Mr. LODGE. That would meet the Senator’s views and there 
would be no international complication. I am not arguing the 
economic side of it at all. 

Mr. BROWN. That is just exactly what I think this amend- 
ment does; but even if it goes further and does what the 
Senator says it would do—open our market to the paper of the 
world—that would be, to my mind, an additional reason for its 
approval. What I wanted to ask the Senator is this: He is 
emphasizing what would happen to us with the Root amend- 
ment defeated 

Mr. LODGE. I have only pointed out what international 
complication I thought might arise. 

Mr. BROWN. ‘That is the branch the Senator has been dis- 
cussing. Now, I want to ask him what will be the result to the 
consuming public of print paper if the Root amendment is 
adopted and it becomes a law? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think that it will have the slightest 
effect one way or the other, for I do not think the Provinces are 
going to remove their restrictions. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, that is just it; that is the truth 
about it. With the Root amendment adopted, the condition of 
the paper trade and pulp-wood trade in this country remains 
where it is to-day. 

Mr. LODGE. No—— 

Mr. BROWN. That is, at the mercy of this combination. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not say that. I understood the Senator 
to ask what would happen if the bill were passed without the 
Root amendment. 

Mr. BROWN. No; you discussed that question. Then I asked 
you 

Mr. LODGE. No; I have not discussed it. Let me answer, 
so there can be no misunderstanding. I believe, without the 
Root amendment, owing to the provincial restrictions, that the 
agreement will have little or no effect on articles from Canada— 
I am not speaking of other countries, but from Canada. 

Mr. BROWN. I was going to say, if the other position of the 
Senator was right, if it opens up free paper from all the world, 
it would have considerable effect. 

Mr. LODGE. No, no. 

Mr. BROWN. Let us get to the question. What will happen. 
to the paper trade in this country if the Root amendment is 
adopted? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think it Will have the slightest effect. 

Mr. BROWN. That is the point. It will have none. 

Mr. LODGE. No. I do not think it will change the situa- 
tion. The Senator is asking me questions and then putting 
answers into my mouth. 

Mr. BROWN. No. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not make such an answer as that. I say 
if the Root amendment is adopted, it will not change the situa- 
tion except to give us reciprocity, if reciprocity is ever possible. 

Mr. BROWN. Let me ask the Senator again (so that we will 
not have any more misunderstanding) what will happen to the 
paper trade in America if the Root amendment is adopted? 

Mr. LODGE. It will benefit just as much as if it was not. 

Mr. BROWN. Will it change conditions at all so far as the 
paper trade in this country is concerned? 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely, because if the Provinces—— 

Mr. BROWN. In what respect? 

Mr. LODGE. If the Provinces remove their restrictions it 
will make paper free. 

Mr. BROWN. You know they are not likely to remove them. 

Mr. LODGE. Then the Root amendment will not affect it. 

Mr. BROWN. That is the purpose of the Root amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. No; it is not. Leave out the Root amendment; 
keep on the provincial restrictions; and the clause is not worth 
a snap of your finger. The Root amendment is not going to 
stop anybody getting free pulp or paper. It only gives us a 
poor, miserable chance to put ours into Canada. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Nebraska let me ask 
him a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator from Massachusetts needs as- 
sistance, 1 am willing he should have it. 
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Mr. LODGE. I do not need any assistance, nor does the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not think it will take us both to answer 
satisfactorily the Senator from Nebraska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massacbu- 
setts consent that the Senator from Texas make an inquiry of 
the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LODGE. I do, with great pleasure. 

Mr. BROWN. I consent. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska if 
it is not true that he is in favor of free print paper and free 
wood pulp from all the world? 

Mr. BROWN. I am; absolutely. 

Mr. BAILEY. Without any equivalent or consideration? 

Mr. BROWN. I am. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator—— 

Mr. BROWN. Do I not have something to say about inter- 
rupting me? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I have the floor. I yielded to the Senator 
from Texas. I now claim the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me ask a question? 

Mr. LODGE. No; let me get through. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yielded to the Senator from Texas. If he his 
concluded, I desire to resume. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to ask another question. The Senator 
from Nebraska says he is in favor of repealing the 10 per cent 
duty on wood pulp and print paper, which is used by a very 
small class of our people. I want to ask him now if he is also 
willing to reduce the duty on woolen goods from 95 to 42 per 
cent? 

Mr. BROWN. If it will ease the mind of the Senator from 
Texas at all, I am giad to inform him that I shall vote at th. 
first opportunity I have for a reduction in the tariff on woole:s. 

Mr. BAILEY. Would the Senator be willing to apply the 
same rule to woolen goods that he applies to wood pulp aiid 
print paper and put them on the free list? 

Mr. BROWN. That is a question which is not before us: 
but I say to the Senator from Texas for his own person: 
gratification that I am for a very substantial reduction in ti 
duty on woolen goods. 

Mr. BAILEY. If I can record enough Senators on the other 
side in the same way we will have the woolen bill passed |. 
fore August comes. 

Mr. LODGE. If we are eitet to have free wood and fri 
pulp and free print paper from all the world, and make t 
change in tariff law, that is all right. That is an econonic 
proposition, and will stand on its merits, and will be perfec: 
fair and understood. But what I am getting at is the recipr« 
element in this thing. If we are going to make a reciprocal agri 
ment let.it be a reciprocal agreement. If the present wo: 
pulp and paper clause stands as it came from the House. 
will, under certain conditions, admit pulp and paper into tli; 
country free—— 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. LODGE. I am going to finish this sentence. I bel! 
under certain conditions that it would come in free. But | . 
not believe the Provinces are going to withdraw their resi: 
tions. That clause is valueless without the removal of | 
provincial restrictions. 

But the Root amendment does not complicate it in the slic’ 
est degree. Putting on the Root amendment will not prey: 
free wood pulp and print paper, about which the Senator fr 
Nebraska is so extremely solicitous. It will just as well \ 
the Root amendment as without it. The Root amendment si: 
ply furnishes the reciprocal quality to that section. 

I shall vote for this bill whether the Root amendment 
adopted or not, because I believe, as does the Senator from \\ 
York, that it will be on the whole a beneficial measure, for rv 
sons which I will undertake to state later, if I have an 0) 
tunity. 

I only desired to-day to call attention to some of the com) 
cations involved in this particular clause and also to emplas: 
the fact that the Root amendment, if I'may quote the langu: - 
of the President, is in exact conformity with the agreemei' 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Massachusetts per | 
me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mas=- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 
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Mr. BACON. I am not on the Finance Committee, and conse- 
quently have not given this bill as careful study as have the 
gentlemen who are more directly charged with it. If I under- 
stand the Senator from Massachusetts correctly, however, it is 
to the effect that, as stated by the Senator from New York, 
as soon as this bill has received the signature of the President 
the articles mentioned in the second section will be free to enter 
from all the world. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I did not say that, Mr. President; neither 
did the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BACON. I understood the Senator from New York to 
say, and I understood the Senator from Massachusetts to echo 


it—— 

Mr. LODGE. I said in my opinion section 2 would become 
law without action on the part of Canada, not of the rest of 
the world. 

Mr. ROOT rose. 

Mr. BACON. I understood, if the Senator from New York 
will pardon me a moment, in order that I may not be misunder- 
stood in what I said—the Senator from Massachusetts to be 
restating what I understood had been previously stated by the 
Senator from New York, that the moment the President’s sig- 
nature was attached to the bill, without further action by either 
Canada or this country, the articles enumerated in the second 
section would immediately be entered free of duty from all 
parts of the world. 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. ROOT. I made no such statement as that. 

Mr. BACON. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. ROOT. May I make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Georgia? The Senator has combined in his statement two sep- 
arate and distinct propositions which have been made. The 
first was the proposition that when this bill is signed the second 
section goes into effect and makes the articles enumerated 
therein free, subject to the conditions stated. 

The second proposition is the one stated and elaborated by 
the Senator from Massachusetts—quite an independent propo- 
sition—and that is that this, being without consideration, would 
produce the further effect of making similar articles from the 
rest of the world free under the favored-nation clause. 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator from New York agree with 
that statemen#? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. I think it raises a very serious question 
under the favored-nation clause. 

Mr. BACON. Itwaswith reference to that that I particularly 
desired to ask the Senator from Massachusetts a question, and 
I shall be glad to have the answer either from him or the 
Senator from New York. 

The proposition is predicated upon the assertion that there 
is nothing that is reciprocal. I suppose the Senator draws the 
distinction between that which is reciprocal and that which is 
conditional. Am I correct in that? 

The Senator’s proposition is that the products of Canada 
being admitted upon conditions, regardless of whether those 
conditions are complied with or not, it not being reciprocal, 
those articles enumerated in the second section will imme- 
diately be thrown open to the balance of the world under the 
favored-nation clause of the several treaties that we have with 
ee if I understand it correctly. Am I correct in that state- 
men 

Mr. ROOT. You are correct. 

Mr. BACON, I repeat, I do not wish to place my judgment 
as of equal weight as that of the learned Senator without a 
more careful examination. 

Mr. ROOT. I assented to the question of the Senator from 
Georgia; but I do not mean to express a final opinion upon 
that subject. 

I tried to state accurately my position upon it, which is that 
it raises a very serious question under the favored-nation 
clause. I do not want to cut myself off from taking the other 
view if we should get into a controversy with other nations 
upon the subject, But it would certainly put us in a very em- 
barrassing position with regard to the articles enumerated in 
the second section if other countries claimed their favored- 
nation rights, 

Mr. BACON. Of course, if the Senator qualifies it in that 
way, I have no disposition to pursue the discussion at this time, 
because there will doubtless be a more careful and elaborate 
discussion of the matter hereafter, But I understood the Sen- 
ator from New York, and also the Senator from Massachusetts, 
to have made statements based upon careful study and consid- 
eration of the effect of this provision of the treaty; and I, per- 
haps, am the more excused for having thought that the sugges- 
tion was based upon that careful study when I recall the fact 
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that the Senator from New York, when he brought it to the 
attention of the Senate, did so in a suggestion to the Senator 
from Texas, prefaced by the statement by him that if the Sen- 
ator from Texas would give or had given careful study to this 
particular section, he, in his opinion, would find the conclusion 
to be such as the Senator from New York suggested. 

But if it is not intended that this shall be taken as the final 
conclusion of the Senator from New York or the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and that they still hold the matter in abeyance, 
and we are again to have the benefit of their construction upon 
a more careful consideration, I am willing to pretermit the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. ROOT. My suggestion to the Senator from Texas did not 
relate to most-favored-nation clause at all. 

Mr. BACON. It did not 

Mr. ROOT. I suggested that if the Senator from Texas 
would study the terms of the second section of the bill, he 
would find that that section would take effect independently of 
any action by Canada. That is all. 

Mr. BACON. I do not think that is true, but I am glad to 
have the recent statement by the Senator from New York, be- 
cause it marks the line of difference between his view and that 
which I myself entertain. 

I think the condition precedent is certainly something which 
contemplates action, and this clause, if I read it correctly, does 
contain a condition precedent, and that is to the effect that if 
Canada itself or its Provinces shall have upon its statute books 
any provision with regard to export duties, this clause does not 
go into effect, and yet the statement of the learned Senator is to 
the effect that the minute the President signs the bill—that is his 
own language, possibly put a little more gracefully than I have 
endeavored to repeat it—without more on the part of Canada, 
the law will go into effect. 

Now, let me read. After enumerating the various articles: 

Pulp of wood mechanically ground; pulp of wood, chemical, bleached, 
or unbleached; news-print paper, and other paper, and paper board, 
manufactured from mechanical wood pulp or from chemical wood pulp, 


or of which such pulp is the component material of chief value, colored 
in the pulp, or not colored, and valued at not more than 4 cents per 





pound, not including printed or decorated wall paper, being the products 
of Canada, when imported therefrom directly into the United States, 
shall be admitted free of duty, on the condition precedent that no 
export duty, export license fee, or other export charge of any kind 
whatsoever (whether in the form of additional charge or license fee or 
otherwise), or any prohibition or restriction in any way of the ex- 
portation (whether by law, order, regulation, contractual relation, or 
otherwise, directly or indirectly), shall have been imposed upon such 
paper, board, or wood pulp, or the wood used in the manufacture of 
such paper, board, or wood pulp, or the wood pulp used in the manu- 
facture of such paper or board. 
Now, to say that, with that condition attached, the perform- 
ance of which must precede the going into effect of this pro- 
posed provision of law, that provision of law will go into effect 
without regard to whether Canada does or has done anything, 
it seems to me, is untenable. It seems to me it does not go into 
effect the moment the President signs it. It does not go into 
effect at all if there are any such laws upon the statute books 
of Canada or any of the Provinces of Canada. Therefore when 
| the President’s signature has been attached, the inquiry will be 
| Are there such laws upon the statute books of the Dominion of 
| Canada or of any of the Provinces of Canada? If the answer 
is in the affirmative, then the law is of no effect. 

Mr. ROOT. Suppose the answer is in the negative, does not 
the paper come in free? 

Mr. BACON. If it is in the negative—— 

Mr. ROOT. If the bill is signed to-morrow, and the next dav 

an invoice is presented to the customhouse in Ogdensburg, and 

free entry is demanded, and there is proof that there is no ex 

port duty upon that paper or the material of which it is com 

posed, does it not come in free? 

Mr. BACON. But the Senator assumes there is none and 
will be none when this law is passed. If that were the case, it 
was not necessary to express the condition in the bill. It was 
the very fact that either there are now such laws upon the 

statute books of the Dominion of Canada, or of the Provinces of 





Candda, or that there was a recognition of the fact that there 
might be such laws thereafter, that this condition was ex- 
pressed; and as long as it is expressed, it seems to me, it is 
illogical to say that this provision of law will go into effect 
regardless of whether Canada does anything or not. 

Mr. ROOT. It is well known that as to a very considerable 
part of the paper and pulp, or the materials for the manufacture 
of pulp and paper in Canada, there is no restriction whatever. 

Mr. BACON. That may be true. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will pardon me just a moment 
further, although I believe I have the floor in my own right. 
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As to the suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts, which 
I understand the Senator from New York to agree with, 
although he did not first make it, that the passage of this law 
would be so in conflict with the provisions in various treaties 
we have with other nations, generally known as the “ favored- 
nation clause,” that it would immediately throw our ports open 
to the entry of these articles from all nations, I can not agree 
with the Senator from New York in the differentiation he makes 
between a reciprocal concession on import duties on the part 
of Canada, and the condition precedent which we speak of, and 
which is recited in the bill. Anything which is a consideration 
in the reciprocal agreement relieves it from the favored-nation 
clause, and the performance of a condition precedent, which of 
itself is one of money value, to wit, the taking off of export 
duties, it seems to me would stand exactly in the same relation 
to the effect it will have upon the favored-nation clause that 
a reciprocal promise for the admission of certain articles free 
of duty would have. 

There is no difference between the two in principle. A con- 
dition that certain export duties shall not be imposed is just as 
good as a reason why we should concede the remission of a 
tariff duty, as would be the promise that a certain other article 
should be admitted free of duty when exported from this coun- 
try into that. One is a consideration, so is the other, and 
either as a consideration would relieve us from the criticism 
that it would be in conflict with the favored-nation clause. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wanted to ask the distinguished 
Senator from New York for his construction of the bill upon 
one phase of it. I have a very great respect, as I think others 
have, for his legal ability. I want to inquire whether under 
the bill, without the amendment, wood pulp and the other mate- 
rials named in section 2 could not come into the United States 
free of duty provided they originated in a Province of Canada 
which levied no export duty. Is that the understanding of the 
Senator? If I have not made my question plain, it is this: 
There are two views that might be taken of the bill as drawn. 
One is that no wood pulp can be received in the United States 
from Canada free of duty until all our wood pulp is admitted 
into all parts of Canada free of duty. The other view of the 
bill, without the Root amendment, would be that if wood pulp 
originated in any Province of Canada and that Province did 
not levy an export duty, then, that wood pulp could come into 
the United States free, and citizens of the United States could 
ship their wood pulp into that Province free. Is that the un- 
derstanding of the bill without the Root amendment? 

Mr. ROOT. No, Mr. President, I can not bring my mind to 
that view of the effect of this provision of section 2 of the bill 
or of the corresponding provision of the agreement. It does 
not seem to me that the terms of the agreement or of the bill 
furnish a basis for a discrimination between Provinces as such, 
Nothing is said about Provinces. The distinction drawn is be- 
tween wood, wood pulp, paper, and so forth, which are subject 
to export duties or restrictions, and wood, wood pulp, paper, 
and so forth, not subject to restrictions. The agreement and 
the bill do not undertake to draw any line of Province or no 
Province. They make their distinction upon the treatment 
received in Canada by these particular articles whatever the 
treatment accorded, whatever the authority for it, or the basis 
of it may be. 

The provision presented to my mind this question, whether, 
when the agreement says the condition is that such wood pulp 
and paper shall be free from import duty or restriction, it 
means the particular article which is presented at the custom- 
house on the one hand, or the class of article throughout Canada 
to which the thing presented at the customhouse belongs on 
the other hand. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROOT. Let me proceed. 

Mr. CLAPP. But there is the crucial point. 

Mr. ROOT. I hope the Senator will allow me to finish my 
sentence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gattincer in the chair). 
The Senator from New York declines to yield. 

Mr. ROOT. If it means the first, then any article coming 
from any part of Canada, from whatever Province, which is not 
subject to restriction or made from material that is subject to 
restriction, will be immediately entitled to come into this coun- 
try free on the signature of the President to this bill. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROOT. If it means the second, then it would be neces- 
sary for anyone who sought entry for any one of these articles 
to show that that class of articles was free from export duty or 
restriction in Canada. 

Mr. REED, In all Provinces? 
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Mr. ROOT. In all Provinces. In neither case do I see that 
the line between Provinces enters. I am not prepared to say 
which of those views of the meaning of this agreement is the 
correct view. I am in doubt. I understand that the precedents 
in the Treasury Department of decisions upon somewhat similar 
statutes have been in favor of the more narrow construction, in 
one view a broader construction, applying the term such wood 
pulp and paper, sent to the particular article that is presented 
at the customhouse. If the course indicated by those precedents 
be followed, then, no matter from what Province an invoice of 
paper or pulp comes, if that identical paper and pulp be free 
from the limitation of an export duty, it comes in free. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Minnesota with pleasure. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator from Minnesota let me finish 
my inquiry of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator from New York intend or docs 
he concede that the amendment he offers would change the con- 
struction of the main part of the statute, whatever that con- 
struction may be? 

Mr. ROOT. Not in the least degree. I intended by the amend. 
ment only to provide that when anything comes free here it 
may go free into Canada, so that if the paper maker in Water- 
town and on the south shore of the St. Lawrence sees paper 
made in Canada coming into our market free, he may send his 
paper into the Canadian market free; and it will have no other 
effect whatever. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Now 
York yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. May I ask the Senafor, since that is his view, 
it is the contention is it not of the paper maker in Watertown 
that he is unable to compete now with the paper maker in 
Canada because of the extra cost of production? Does the 
Senator contend that it would do the paper maker of Watertown 
any good to take off the Canadian duty on his product and lect 
it into Canada to compete with Canada’s market when that 
same paper maker contends at least that the Canadian paper 
maker can drive him out of business here, because he can make 
it so much cheaper than the Watertown manufacturer? 

Mr. ROOT. I do not know about that, Mr. President. The 
paper makers in Watertown have not been contending—— 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator mentioned Watertown, and that 
is the only reason why I mentioned it. 

Mr. ROOT. I mentioned it because it is on the border, and 
I may say it is a city in my own State, where there are many 
thousand people dependent upon the manufacture of paprcr 
They think if the manufacturers in Canada are entitled to send 
their paper to New York to sell free of duty, they are entiticd 
to send their paper to Montreal to sell free of duty, and that 
was the agreement. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator will yield—— 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. Theoretically, it is true that the paper makers 
in America have had the same right to an easy market in 
Canada that the paper maker in Canada has in America, but 
it is the contention, is it not, that the paper makers of America 
are unable to compete with the Canadian paper makers in 
this market, and therefore they are opposed to removing 
the American duty on Canadian paper. If that is true, what 
actual benefit do the paper makers of our country derive from 
having free access to the Canadian paper market? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I can not base my view of this 
bill upon the contention that the paper makers of America cin 
not compete with Canadian paper makers, because I am going 
to vote to take away from them all protection by way of 4 
tariff duty. What I do want is, when we take away all protec- 
tion from them for the purpose of giving effect to an agreeinicnt 
which gives to them an entry into the Canadian market, how- 
ever much or however little it may be worth, they shal! have 
what the agreement gives them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before the Senator takes his seat—— 

Mr. ROOT. I will say, Mr. President, that I do not think that 
this amendment is of the importance which has been ascril)°1 
to it in many quarters and perhaps generally. I do not tuk 
it is a matter of the first importance, but it is an amendii st 
which provides that our own people’shall have one stipulation, 

valuable or not, that is accorded to them by the Cana12 

Government in the agreement which has been made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from \.V 
York yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before the Senator from New Yor! '° 
sumes his seat I wish to call his attention to the evidence 
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which exists in the agreement itself that the narrow construc- 
tion which he thinks might possibly be placed on the word 
“such” is hardly possible under other language in that same 
agreement. 

I understand the Senator from New York to contend that it 
might be possible if this bill were passed as it is proposed 
and section 2 remains as it does now, that immediately upon 
its passage paper might be brought to this country from Can- 
ada, and, provided it was made of wood from a Province which 
imposes an export duty, then because of the narrow construc- 
tion of the words “such paper” it would be subject to im- 
mediate entry into the United States. 

It seems to me that that construction of the word “such” in 
that paragraph is not possible, for the reason that in the para- 
graph immediately following the same language is used, not 
applied to the Canadian products but applied to the products 
of the United States exported into Canada. The provision I 
refer to is as follows: 

, Th ; ; i 
achat ie Uaicad Senter. Shot "aly Weal tat ety te Pt 
Canada from the United States when such wood pulp, paper, or board, 
being the products of Canada, are admitted from all parts of Canada 
free of duty into the United States. 

It is manifest from a reading of that provision that it is 
not possible to apply the narrow construction to the word 
“such” in the free-list provision, which the Senator from New 
York has thought possible. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, may I say two things regarding 
the suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska? The first is 
that the clause to which he has just referred is omitted from 
the bill, so that there will be no such weight to the construc- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. However, I think that as the bill is in 
support of a reciprocity agreement and in view of the fact that 
it is to carry out that agreement, the agreement might be 
looked to for language to interpret this particular legislation. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, if the bill did follow the agree- 
ment, but may it not well be inferred from the fact that the 
pill industriously departs from the terms of the agreement that 
it intended to do something else than the agreement. 

There is a second thing which I wish to say regarding the 
suggestion ef the Senator from Nebraska. I do not say the 
construction which he has stated is not correct. As I have 
already said, I have been in serious doubt as to which of the 
two constructions was correct which the agreement meant; but 
if the construction which makes the words “such paper, pulp,” 
apply to that class of articles be correct, then it makes no 
difference practically in the immediate future as to whether 
the amendment is put in or left out, because there would not be 
any results. If the construction is the true one—that there can 
be no restriction upon the class of articles—then nothing can 
come in free either with the amendment or without it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, in reply to the Senator from New 
York, I want to say that, so far as the export duties levied 
by the Canadian Provinces are concerned, their treatment in 
the bill is identical with their treatment in the agreement, and 
therefore, as far as these paragraphs are concerned, there is no 
departure from the agreement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from New York to what I believe to be a 
fact, that there is no Province in Canada that has an export 
duty upon paper. They have an export duty upon pulp wood 
and pulp, but they have no export duty upon paper. The bill 
provides that paper under the value of 4 cents per pound can 
come in free. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. BAcon] discussed the question 
as to whether there were any restrictions in section 2 of the 
proposed bill. There are restrictions in the Provinces as far 
as pulp wood and pulp are concerned, but not as to paper itself, 
and therefore paper can come in free as soon as the President 
signs the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want the attention of the Senator 
from Utah to the fact that paper must be made from wood not 
subject to such restrictions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is true. 

_Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? * 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wish to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
& question. The Senator may have the Canadian bill here. I 
do not find it in this report. I thought it was here. The Sena- 
tor from New York calls attention to the fact that the clause 
which the Senator from Nebraska read is omitted from the bill 
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pending here. I wish to inquire if it has been omitted from 
the bill before the Parliament at Ottawa. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have already read into the Recorp 
to-day the provision in the Canadian bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is it from the Canadian bill or the docu- 
ment which is before us, from which the Senator has just read? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was the document printed under the 
authority of the Senate containing a reprint of the Canadian 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the ship of this legisla- 
tion never encounters any rocks any more dangerous than the 
one which the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] has 
imagined he sees under the water, and very far under it at 
that, she will sail on very smoothly. This for the simple reason 
that the entire bill as passed by the American Congress and 
signed by the American President in its totality will be con- 
sideration for the entire bill which will be passed by the Ca- 
nadian Parliament and become a law there in its totality, and 
for the further reason that it took not only two parties to make 
this bargain, but it will take two parties to make this legislation. 
The trouble which is being complained of is cured by the fact 
of the existence of the provision desired in the legislation now 
pending before the Canadian Parliament. That is Canada’s 
side of the bargain. 

Mr. President, I shall not go into that much more particu- 
larly. There are some things in connection with this matter 
that I know the public does not understand and that I think 
probably some of us do not understand. 

In Canada the public lands are called Crown lands. There 
are two different classifications of Crown lands. Some of the 
Provinces, the old Provinces, which entered into the original 
union at the time of its formation, own the Crown lands within 
their borders, and the Dominion of Canada has no more to do 
with those Crown lands than the Government of the United 
States has to do with the public lands of Texas, which retained 
its public lands when it entered into the American Union, when 
it was not “annexed,” as that map says, but when it was 
“ admitted.” 

Now, then, another classification of Crown lands are the 
Crown lands owned by the Dominion, which is the general or 
Federal Government of Canada. These exist in such Provinces 
as Alberta and Saskatchewan, Provinces which were territories 
at the time of the formation of the Dominion Union, but which 
have since been admitted as Provinces, or, as we would say, 
as States. In those cases the Crown lands are Federal lands. 

Now, I do not like to argue about words. I always like to 
argue about things or else keep my lips closed. 

If the Root amendment is adopted, wood pulp and pulp wood 
and paper, and principally news paper, print paper, for that is 
the thing which is being considered most, can not enter into 
the United States free of its present tax until every Province 
in Canada owning its own public lands shall have removed all 
restrictions upon exportations which those Provinces now have. 
In other words, the period of the free importations of print 
paper into the United States will be either perpetually or in- 
definitely postponed. That is the whole proposition. 

If the Root amendment be not adopted, then, although one 
Province in Canada or two Provinces may maintain their 
restrictions under their state-rights doctrine, there recognized 
by the Dominion, we can still obtain print paper into the 
United States free from these sources: First, from privat 
owned timber; secondly, from Crown lands owned by the Do 
minion in those Provinces which were admitted as Siates sub 
sequent to the formation of the Canadian Union. 

Now, you can make your choice. Those of you who want 
indefinitely to postpone the period of the entry of print paper 
into the United States from Canada and wood pulp from Can- 
ada into the United States can vote for the Root amendment 
and you will accomplish your purpose. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a minute. And not onjy will this 
postponement be indefinite, but it will probably be perpetual}, 
for these reasons: You will, with the Root amendment, furnish 
no sort of inducement to the Provinces in Canada desiring to 
retain the restrictions to remove those restrictions, and not 
only that, you will furnish the greatest temptation and induce 
ment to the International Paper Trust of the United States to 
see to it that they never do remove those restrictions. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not right now. The bill did not come from 
the House accidentally. The House did not word it ag it is 
worded without due deliberation and thought. It was drawn 
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this way of a set purpose, and, in drawing it, it is to be pre- 
at any rate, that the State Department was more or 
less consulted. If the bill as it passed the House passes the 
Senate, then this will happen: Print paper out of wood grown 
upon the Dominion Crewn lands and gfown upon privately 
owned lands can come into the United States free, as can also 
the pulp wood and wood pulp, for the use of our paper manu- 
facturers. This will enable our paper manufacturers to com- 
pete with those of Canada, because substantially the only 
advantage our neighbors have is cheaper raw material, while 
putting print paper from Canada into the United States on the 
free list will force them to compete. 

Now, those of you who desire indefinitely to continue the 
present grip of the International Paper Co. upon the paper 
business of the United States can vote for the Root amendment. 
Those of you who desire to loosen that grip, who desire to 
take from the throat of the consumers of paper this great 
strangling hold, will not vote to put the Root amendment upon 
the bill. 

Now, another thing. A very great deal of importance has been 
attached to the fact that the Root amendment 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I should like to ask a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not right now. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will just pardon me, I think he 
has misquoted. I wish to call his attention 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not right now. I will yield later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
declines to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I must say in excuse that I am not accus- 
tomed to the method of debate in the Senate; I am rather in 
the habit of trying to finish a thought, and I want to finish it 
continuously if I can. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator misquoted, and I wanted to correct 
him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A great deal of importance has been at- 
tached to the idea that the Root amendment is in strict accord 
with the agreement between the two countries. Now, I always 
like to argue things frankly, for two reasons: First, because it is 
an honest thing to do; and, secondly, because it is always the 
wisest thing to do. The President of the United States has 
made no concealment of the fact that the Root amendment does 
express the original agreement in so far as it was an agreement 
at all. The House knew it expressed the agreement, and be- 
eause the agreement as it was made would have resulted in 
exactly what I have said, perpetually possibly, indefinitely cer- 
tainly, continuing the hold of the International Paper Co. upon 
the paper business of the country, the House changed it that 
far, knowing that when it changed it, it changed the agreement 
on the whole still further in favor of Canada, and that therefore 
Canada would not object. 

That was the reason why the bill came here in its present 
shape. The President of the United States has very clearly 
expressed it in his speech at Chicago. By the way, I hold no 
brief to defend the President of the United States, and if I 
incidentally defend him here and there, it will be because of a 
difference between me and Republican Senators. When a Re- 
publican President has a lucid interval on the question of pro- 
tectionism, I like to go to his assistance, and when he has a 
lucid interval you feel like hitting him over the head with a 
club. So I make that excuse, at any rate, for defending him 
in this particular, in so far as I shall. 

It has been charged that the President made a speech in Chi- 

cago and that he did not send the speech to the Houses of 
Congress aS a message. With the exception of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who never made any speeches at all, but who did all his 
work of molding public sentiment and legislation, outside of his 
messages, around the dinner table and by letter, there has not 
been a President of the United States from the beginning who 
did not make speeches to the country, and make speeches upon 
political subjects, and make speeches for the purpose of molding 
public opinion. 
. The Senater from Texas says—I have forgotten his exact 
language—Oh, yes; that it was “to put pressure upon the Sen- 
ate” by arousing public opinion. I would not be undiplo- 
matic enough to say that the Republican President wanted to 
put pressure upon this august body, but I would say that it 
would not have been lese majesty if he had. 

This body is not so very august that anybody, anywhere from 
a bootblack to a President of the United States, can not rise up 
and advise it. All the newspapers are advising it every day. 
Every time one of you makes a public speech at home and it is 
printed, you are putting pressure through public opinion, in a 
certain sense, upon both Houses, but not in any wrong or in any 
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bad sense. There is no blame to be attached to the Presiden 
of the United States because he thinks that the enactment of 
certain legislation will be for the public welfare, and, believins 
it, tries to mold public opinion in favor of its enactment, not 
only in his messages, but in public speeches and even in private 
conversation. In so far as that be a pressure upon the Senate. 
it is a legitimate and a right pressure. 

My friends, I learned but two things from the hearings be. 
fore the Finance Committee. One was that nobody in America 
can in any line of business compete with anybody anywhere 
with the aid of Government extended in the form of taxation 
of his competitors. 

The other was that when a man came there to plead for tho 
retention of a tax he was treated with the utmost courtesy, a; 
one of the distinguished citizens of the United States, probably 
as one of its captains of industry; and although the retention 
of the tax carried money into his pocket, it was not regarded 
as a treasonable act on his part to beg for its retention; but i; 
a man came before that committee begging for the tax to | 
reduced, immediately the exclamation was, “ Why, by the re- 
duction of this tax you will be richer,” and that was regarded 
as a treasonable way of getting rich. We have got to about 
the stage where the great interests control this country so com- 
pletely that a man who wants to untax the people and frankly 
admits by their being untaxed he as well as the people will be 
benefited is regarded as a fellow who has committed a sort of 
high treason, whereas the man who wants to retain a tax or 
wants to increase a tax is regarded as an enterprising captain 
of industry whom no man can treat too well and whom no 
committee can consider too highly. 

Mr. President, in connection with the question raised by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar], if Senators will tak 
the trouble to begin on the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth lines 
of page 15 and fo read down to the fourth line on page 16, and 
if then they will take the trouble to begin on line 15, on page 
19, and read through the twenty-third line on the same pace. 
and connect that with the language on page 23, in section 2 « 
this bill, they will understand what I have said about this bill 
being in toto a consideration for a Canadian bill in toto truly 
reciprocal and not anywhere gratuitous, and not subject to any 
criticism under the “ favored-nation ” clause of any treaty. 

In conclusion, I beg the Senator’s pardon for not yielding at 
the time he asked me, and shall be glad to do so now; I mean 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Missis 
sippi if he understands that any Province in Canada can impose 
an import duty? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; no Province in Canada can impose an 
import duty. 

Mr. CLAPP. Such a duty can be imposed only by the genera! 
Canadian Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By the Dominion of Canada. 
“import duty,” I meant “export duty.” 

Mr. CLAPP. That is what I thought. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. These restrictions are in the shape of 
export duties wherever the Crown lands—or the public lands 
as we would call them—are owned by the Provinces. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One word further right there, for I for- 
got to say it at the proper time. If the Root amendment i: 
not adopted, we hold out the inducement to several Province: 
of Canada to withhold those restrictions. If we admit, for ex- 
ample, print paper made from wood grown upon Saskatchewa 
and Alberta lands free into our country, whereas we retain : 
duty of $3.75—I believe that is the amount, although I may not lx 
accurate—upon the print paper made from wood in New Bru 
wick, if New Brunswick be one of the Provinces with restric- 
tions, then we hold out an inducement of $5.75 a ton to New 
Brunswick to remove its restrictions in order to enter our mar- 
ket. The Dominion of Canada can not make her remove them: 
the Dominion of Canada never agreed to do it. Moreover. i! 
Senators will mark the correspondence as well as the final « 
called agreement, they will see that the minds of the tw 
countries never came together upon the question of paper ani 
wood pulp and pulp wood at all. One merely said, “I wil! t: 
to do this, if you will do that,” the first having said prior | 
that time, “I will do this if you will do that,” and the rej 
was not, “I will,” but, “I will use such, influence as I have t 
get it done, and so far as I am a Dominion I will doit.” That 
is as near as they came to a perfect agreement. 

Mr. CLAPP, I am in hearty accord with the Senator, let me 
say, in opposing the Root amendment, because it is one more 
entanglement of this proposition; but I doubt whether the Sen- 
ator is correct in his statement that the Root amendment goes 
to any action of any Province. The Root amendment simply 
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relates not to export duties, which are referred to earlier, but 
to import duties on the part of Canada. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But if the original agreement as it was 
made had been kept, we would not have admitted any parer 
that was the product of any Province with restrictions. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is true. 

Mr. President, I want to say at this time—and I am not going 
to speak at any length upon the bill—I have heard some 
speeches made against this bill and have read several others, 
but I have not heard or read any speech that satisfied me so 
thoroughly that this bill ought to be defeated as the effort of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to say what this bill 
meant. I invite the attention of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Witzzams]} to this: It is true that as to wood pulp from 
private-owned mills this proposition applies, and yet so learned 
a man as the Senator from New York, close as he must be to 
the source of this bill, was in doubt, as shown by his answer in 
response to a question, I believe, of the Senator from Missouri, 
as to what the bill did mean. The distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi is correct that paper made from Crown-lands timber 
would come in free. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Paper made from timber on Dominion 
Crown lands. 

Mr. CLAPP. Paper made from timber on Dominion Crown 
lands or made from lands in private ownership would come in 
free. Let us clear that question from all ambiguity by strik- 
ing out the entire proviso with reference to paper, If the duty 
upon paper is a burden, which it is the duty of Congress to 
remove, then it is our duty to remove it in such a manner that 
there shall be no question as to whether or not we have 
removed it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that particular, I am heartily in accord 
with the Senator from Minnesota, not only as to Canada, but 
as to everybody else. 

Mr. CLAPP. I am very glad to hear the Senator accede to 
that. Two years ago—to use a vulgarism, possibly—Congress 
gave these people a gold brick in the tariff bill. I opposed it 
then, and I propose to oppose it now. If we are going to put 
paper, as we did then, at a certain rate, or if, as the Senator 
from New York says, he is ready to vote to put paper on the 
free list if Canada will put it on the free list, which is a mere 
shadow dance, use last year all the paper products of this 
country that went into Canada only amounted to a sum total 
of about $300,000, while the Canadian exports to this country 
amounted, of all those articles, to over $4,000,000, but if we 
have reached a point where we are ready to do this, then I, 
for one, shall insist in the consideration of this bill, as I did 
two years ago, that it is not right to impose a double burden 
upon the American consumer. I am very glad, indeed, that the 
Senator from Mississippi has signified a willingness to join in 
that proposition. 

While I am on the floor I want to call attention to the fact 
that this debate has drifted very far from the fundamentals 
upon which it started under the auspices of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumeerr]. His objection to this bill in 
its present form and to the proposed amendment was that it 
would give a certain elass of legislation—reciprocal legisla- 
tion—to certain States of this Union while it would not accord 
the same condition to other States. I admire the Senator’s 
fundamental proposition as a matter of morals and ethies, but 
it has become somewhat antiquated in the history of tariff 
legislation in this é 

The Payne-Aldrich tariff act gives the State of Maine one 
kind of a tariff and the State of Minnesota another. Turning 
- Les. of 90 of that act under section 27, you will find this 
rovision : 


Sec. 27. That 
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The owner of pine timber in Maine under that provision has 
the right to float his logs across the river and there have them 
hewed or sawed, but when the request was made that the same 
Privilege be accorded to the owner of pine timber in the State 
of Minnesota, it was denied. I do not wonderthat the Senator 
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and withholds the same favors or privileges from the people of 
another State. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if at the time that bill was considered there was any objection 
to that provision of the bill or did Minnesota at any time ask 
the same privilege? 

Mr. CLAPP. Minnesota asked the same privilege, and, as in 
a great many other instances in the consideration of the Payn 
Aldrich tariff bill in the open forum of the Senate, the privi- 
lege was accorded to Minnesota, but when the bill came out of 
that remarkable conference committee of 1909 the privilege 
as to Minnesota was stricken out and left standing as to Maine 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason I asked the Senator was because I 
remembered no act on the part of the Senate tending to show 
partiality between one State and another; and so it was quite 
a surprise to have my attention called to it to-day by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. Well, it was a surprise to us, but we are getting 
accustomed to being surprised under this form of legislation. 
So I wanted to remind the Senator from North Dakota that 
he, too, must expect to tolerate conditions here and also get 
somewhat accustomed to this character of legislation. 

I did not intend, Mr. President, to rise to debate this question 
this afternoon. At the proper time—and I understand the bill 
is now before the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, and 
open to amendment—I propose to offer the following amend- 
ment: On page 23, line 19, after the word “ duty,” where it first 
oceurs, to strike out the comma and insert a period and strike 
out all the remainder of page 23 and lines 1 and 2, on page 24, 
down to and including the word “beard,” in line 3, on page 24. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be stated. 

The Secrerasy. On page 23, after the word “duty,” in line 
19, where it first occurs, it is propesed to strike out the comma 
and insert a period, and to strike out the remainder of page 23 
down to and including the word “ board,” on line 3, of page 24. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire action 
upon the proposed amendment at the present time? 

Mr. CLAPP. I ask that the amendment be printed and lie 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That order will be made. 

Mr. CUMMINS.- Mr. President, may I ask whether the 
amendment just sent to the desk by the Senator from Minne 
sota was offered to the bill or proposed to be offered at some 
other time? 

Mr. CLAPP. I offered it because I understood the bill was 
being considered as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. °.. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Ina parliamentary sense, is the amendment 
pending which was brought forward by the committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is to be voted upon when it i 
taken up. It has been reported by the committee, but action 
thereon has been temporarily deferred. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Can other amendments be offered to the bill 
until that amendment is disposed of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; under the circumstances, as 
long as the Senate has, by unanimous consent, deferred action 
upon the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, I do not want to interfere with 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota; but I 
wanted to know when the bill comes up again upon what the 
pending question will be? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The question will be on the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will then be in the same 
condition it is now, unless in the meantime it has progressed 
in some manner, and the Chair hardly sees how it could pro- 
gress with a pending amendment undisposed of. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not know that two amendments could 
be pending to the bill proper at the same time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can only be by unanimous con- 
sent, but by unanimous consent the amendment reported by 
the committee has been temporarily laid aside, and the Chair 
supposes that other amendments can be considered in the mean 


time. , 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Minne 
sota offered an amendment and asked that it be printed and 
lie on the table to be submitted later. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, at this time, in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding, I want to make a statement. O! 
eourse, it will be understood by those who have followed the 
text of the bill that the amendments I have submitted and asked 
to Hie on the table, if it prevails, will simply enlarge the con- 
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cession, and consequently can in no wise interfere with what- 
ever there may be of the idea of a reciprocal relation in the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It means, does it not, that wood pulp and paper 
may come in free from all parts of Canada, no matter whether 
there are restrictions or not? 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes, sir; that is what it means. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present Presiding Officer was 
not in the chair when the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] 
offered his amendment. The Chair understands that he offered 
his amendment with the request that it be printed and lie upon 
the table, and not for immediate action. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; but, as I understand, it has the 
parliamentary standing of an amendment offered to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And takes precedence of the amendment pre- 
sented by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no; not necessarily. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is a little difficult for me to understand 
how there can be two amendments pending at the same time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, as I happened to occupy the chair at the time, I will say 
that the amendment was offered in the form that amendments 
are offered every day, as a matter of information to the Senate. 
It was read, ordered to be printed, and lie on the table, to be 
offered later on as an amendment upon which action shall be 
taken. I should judge, however, that it would not necessarily 
be considered prior to the consideration of the committee amend- 
ment, but that it will be taken up for consideration whenever 
the Senator from Minnesota presents it for that purpose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from New Hampshire has 
stated it exactly as I understand it, and my inquiry can be very 
easily answered by a reply to this further question: Suppose we 
were to take a vote at this moment, is there an amendment pend- 
ing upon which we could vote; and if so, what amendment is it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment pending 
on which a vote could now be taken. 

Mr. OVERMAN. When can the vote be taken, Mr. President, 
on what is known as the Root amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the Senate desires it to be 
taken. It has been temporarily passed over by unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Was it not passed over temporarily ; that is, 
for one calendar day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair assumes that means for 
to-day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. For to-day only? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so assumes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the bill is before the Senate, is 
it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. I meant in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next step, naturally, would be 
to report the bill to the Senate, but the Chair hardly sees how 
the bill can be reported to the Senate with an amendment tem- 
porarily passed over without action as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
New York to say that he could offer his amendment in the Sen- 
ate just as well as in Committee of the Whole, and that he 
would so offer it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. It is a committee amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It has got to be voted on first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been reported by the com- 
mittee. The Chair presumes it is possible that the bill could 
be reported to the Senate with this amendment to be acted upon 
in the Senate, and not be acted upon primarily as in Committee 
of the Whole; but that can not be done, as the Chair sees the 
matter, except by unanimous consent of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would object to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But it could be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are some 15 proposed amendments that 
have been offered to the bill. I have them here before me, and 
it seems to me that they ought to be offered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator that there is no 
use of his being so eager about this bill. Let us have time, 
and each Senator will offer such amendments he may have 
to offer. There is no occasion for the Senator from Utah to 
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borrow trouble about :mendments that other Senators have 
submitted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not bothering myself about any amend- 
ments that anybody else has submitted. All I am troubling 
myself about is to have the bill considered. If we can pass jt 
or if it can be defeated—which I would personally like to seo 
well and geod; but it does seem to me that we onght to coy 
sider the bill every day the Senate is in session uatil it js 
either passed or defeated. 

Mr. NELSON. I am surprised to see the Senator so eager 
now about the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see why the Senator should be sup. 
prised. I should like to get away from here. I will franj 
Say to the Senator that as soon as we can get through wit}; 
the public business I would like to see Congress adjourn: »)).j 
I do not see why we can not consider the bill now just as \ 
as at any other time. 

Mr. NELSON. I think we had better consider also the wov 
schedule before we adjourn. 

Mr. SMOOT. That can be done, Mr. President, if there 
enough Senators who want to consider it at this session. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the woolen schedule ought to go with 
this reciprocity bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senate feels that way, the Senate con 
have it.. There is no question about its power, and it is 9 mat- 
ter entirely in the hands of the Senate; but the recipro: 
bill is now before the Senate and should be considered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I shall not now nor at 
other time seek to delay a single moment the consideraticy 
this bill, but in so far as I can effect the procedure it must «o 
along in an orderly way. As I understand, the committee, of 
which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is a member, ro- 
ported an amendment. It is pending now before the Sen:te. 
I have some desire to submit to the Senate certain observations 
with regard to that amendment. I do not intend, however, {. 
do so as a mere oration at a time when, under the rule or ore 
of the Senate, the amendment can not be considered: anid if 
the Senator from Utah or the Senator from Pennsylvania | \r. 
PENROSE] are willing to have that amendment postponed | 
some later day, it seems to me that it necessarily follows : 
they will be instrumental in postponing the consideration 
the entire bill. Whenever the amendment proposed b\ 
committee is before the Senate for consideration and for 
tion, then I desire to submit some remarks upon it; but I object 
to proceeding with other amendments which concern other }:ris 
of the bill until this is disposed of, if that be my parliament:ry 
right. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
bill having been laid before the Senate with only one ameni- 
ment pending, when that amendment is laid aside for the diy 
it carries the bill with it. No other procedure can be had. 
The committee amendment has been Jaid aside for this cale 
dar day. It could be taken up, of course, only by rev 
that action, which was by unanimous consent. The bil! can 
be before the Senate for action until that amendment is (is- 
posed of. So I think, in the absence of any other amendu 
we have in fact laid the bill aside for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. The Chair thinks not. The Chair 
thinks the bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But could not be voted on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment could not be voted 
ae 

Mr. HEYBURN. The bill could not be voted upon until! ile 
amendment was disposed of. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is not voted on in Con- 
mittee of the Whole; amendments only. ‘Then the bDiil is 
reported to the Senate with the amendments. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I refer to the action in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The question of the passage of the ! 
could not be taken up until the disposition of the amend 
and the amendment being laid aside for the day, it seems to ! 
we are at a standstill except as to any other amendment that 
may now be brought forward. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that is a correct 
statement. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. Always keeping in mind the fact that 
this is, I think, the first time in my somewhat protracted sery- 
ice in the Senate when conversation was not suflicienUy 
voluminous to fill up the gaps. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am a long way from home. 
I am longing for the breezes of California. I have been here 
now about three months. During that time, it seems to me, 
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the Senate has accomplished very little. I am perfectly con- 
tent to remain here and do my duty so long as I see that the 
Senate is, in good faith, undertaking to accomplish results. I 
should net want to see any Senator denied the right to present 
his views’ fully upen this inyportant question, or to see those 
rights abridged im any way. But it does seem to me that the 
time has come when we should push this business along. 

I have heard a number of Senators say here that they are 
ready to make their speeches at any time, and I have been 
wondering for several days why they are not making them. 
The Senator from Iowa {Mr. Cums] seems to prefer to 
make his speeech at a time when something is before the Sen- 
ate. But this bill and until this morning the amendment, 
was before the Senate for consideration, or before the Senate 
sitting as a Committee of the Whole, and there is no reason, 
it seems to me, why these speeches should not be made. Per- 
sonally I should be glad to see the work pushed along with a 
little more expedition than has been the case in the past. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, om that point I desire to | 
state to the Senate that while I am advised that a number of 
Senators desire to speak against this bill, I have no informa- 
tion whatever as to when they will be ready or whether they 
will ever be ready. 

Now, that is the situation for the Senate and the country to 
consider. If the Senate would agree on a day to vote on the 
measure, then there could be no objection to Senators taking 
all the time they wanted to prepare speeclies and address the 
Senate on the measure. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
why he consented to the postponement of the committee amend- 
ment? ‘ 

Mr. PENROSE. That unanimous consent was given either 
while I was out of the Chamber or it escaped my attention. I 
regret that it occurred, although under the cireumstances I am 
not prepared to say that I would have objected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania per- | 
mit me? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it was largely due—at least that 
governed my action in the matter—to the fact that the Senator 
from New York*{Mr. Roor] said that he intended to speak on 
the bill and would discuss his amendment on Wednesday immedi- 
ately after the routine morning business. 

Mr. PENROSE. That influenced the Senate, and it was also 
supposed, I assume, that other Senators would be willing to dis- 
euss other amendments to the bill in question. It was never sus- 
pected or imagined that the postponement of one amendment be 
made an excuse to suspend the whole discussion on the meas- 
tre for half a week. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So far as I am concerned, I have certain 
amendments that I expect to propose. I do not want to propose 
them until after the amendment brought forward by the com- 
mittee is disposed of. So it is utterly impossible for me to 
adjust altogether my amendments to the bill until I know what 
the sense of the Senate is with regard to the wood-pulp and 
paper amendment.’ I assumed this morning that we would go 
forward and debate and finally determine this amendment, and | 
then I assumed that there would be other amendments proposed | 
which would continue the debate. 

I have net much sympathy with the general practice of deliv- 
ering abstract orations upon this or any other bill, and when I | 
offer such amendments as I desire to offer I expect to address | 
- coe with respect to them, and immediately address the 

na 

But it is too much to expect that we can prepare ourselves 
against the unforeseen and, as I think, somewhat extraordinary 
action taken in the pending amendment se that no 
other amendment could be offered to the bill; at least, we could 
not foresee that any other amendment could be offered to the 
bill; and, as far as that is concerned, I think the chairman of 
the Finance Committee will have to accept the consequences of 
having been ont of the Chamber when that order was asked and 
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adapt the progress of it to their convenience. 
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Now, of course, I do not pretend to say that I have seen every 
Member of the Senate or that there are not Senators ready to 
goon. I simply state the result of my own investigation. 

Mr, BAILEY and Mr. DIXON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield. The Senator from Montana first arose. 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 


Mr. DIXON. I do not believe there is a desire on the part 
of any Senator here to delay the debate or the vote on this bill. 
I personally know of several Senators who want to, and feel it 
their duty, to make some remarks on the bill, and I am sure 
some of them have been holding off until somebody had explained 
what this bill meant and what are the reasons to be advanced 
for its adoption. 

Personally I had hoped to delay my remarks until the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Finance Commit 
tee, had made his speech in support of the bill, and possibly 
also the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Winttams]. How can 
we go ahead with this debate in the dark? No repert has been 
made upon it. Not a word has been said in its favor. Nota 
word has yet been said in the Senate in explanation of the bill 
by any Senator. I think many Senators here who want to dis- 
cuss it would, for the purposes of being enlightened—and I say 
this not wholly in a jocular spirit—like to hear some Member of 
the Senate who favors the bill. The newspapers are filled with 
reports that two-thirds of the Senate for some reason or other 
are going to support the bill, and yet not a man has opened his 
mouth in this Chamber to say that it is a good bill. 

I think, in deference to the membership of the Senate, the 
men here who are supposedly in favor of this bill, who are 
announced in the papers as going to vote for it, in justice to the 
Senate and the country, ought to give some reason for the faith 
that is in them. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I rose to say practicslly what 
the Senator from Montana has just said. I am ready to pro- 
eeed at any time, and I am simply waiting for the opportunity 


| to answer, or attempt to answer, some speech made in bebali 


of the bill. I have not prepared what I intend to say, but 
if there is a speech to be made in fayor of the bill I am ready 
to proceed as soon as that is conciuded. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Texas 
what he is going to do if no speeches are made in favor of 
the bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I shall endeavor to expose the vices of 
the bill, without having an opportunity to answer, as I think 
IL eould answer, any argument that can be made in favor of it. 
If it is announced that no friend of the measure desires to 
address the Senate in behalf of it, then the few of us who are 
opposed te it are ready to proceed, or at least I am. I do not 
know how many Senators on this side agree with me in opposing 
the bill, as it has never been my habit to canvass the Senate, 
but I am frank to say that the fewer they are the more certa 
L will be to express my opinion upon it. If I could have all the 
Democrats in accord with me I would be perfectly willing that 
they should make the argument and I would save myself that 
labor and that trouble. 

Whenever the Senator from Pennsylvania is ready to say to 
the Senate that the advocates of the measure do not desire to 
discuss it, then we will proceed to diseuss it, and when we have 
finished we will be ready to vote. 

While I am on my feet, Mr. President, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoot] that he may possess his soul in } 
tience; for he has no chance to see the Senate adjourn until 
it has, in one way or another, disposed of the free-list bill and 
the woolen schedule, with such other bills as the House under 
its prerogative may see fit to send us. But I will also say to 
him and to the Senator from Pennsylvania, that if they will 
report the free-list bill and the woolen bill as they have reporter 
this, without a recommendation, then we are ready, and I think 
I may safely speak for all this side, after a fair debate—and 
that does not mean a long debate—on al! three of the measures, 
to take a vote. I will go even further and say that I wil! exert 
my good offices to procure a wnanimous-consent agreement to 
yote on this bill on a given day, coupled with an agreement to 
vote on the free-list bill and the woolen bill on succeeding days, 
allowing only a fair interval between them for debate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope the Senator from Texas will not 
overlook the bill for publicity of campaign contributions before 


n. 

Mr. BAILEY. I assume that there will be no effort to prevent 
a vote on that. I am simply addressing myself now to these 
bills which relate to the tariff, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I can say to tu Senater from Texas that I am 
as aware as he is that if a i.ajority of the Senate wants to 
vote on the free-list bill, the Senate will do it. So as to the 
woolen bill, 

As to what the committee will do with the two bills I am not 
advised, nor can I say what the result of the committee vote 
will be. But my opinion is, of course, that there will be a 
majority vote against them. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am sure of that, Mr. President—just as sure 
of it as I am that there was a majority against reporting the 
reciprocity bill. And all I ask is—and I will make a contract 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] here in the open Senate—I 
think they ought not to be made at all unless they can be made 
in the open Senate—that if they will agree to vote with us to 
report those two bills without recommendation, as this bill was 
reported, then I will agree upon any reasonable day for a vote 
on this bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator from Texas 
whether he thinks it would be fair to report the free-list bill 
without giving such full hearings as the committee very 
patiently gave to the opponents of the reciprocity bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator from Pennsylvania will make 
the calculation he will discover that if he gives the same hear- 
ings on the free-list bill that he did on the reciprocity bill it 
will be later than the 1st of August before the free-list bill 
finds it way into the Senate. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes, or even later, Mr. President. 

Mr. BAILEY. So far as I am concerned, I am ready to 
remain here. I do not consider Washington a very desirable 
summer resort, but having undertaken this work I am not at 
liberty to consult my personal comfort, and I am ready to stay 
here through August or until the next session convenes. But 
the Senator from Utah, as I understand him, is solicitous for 
an adjournment, and I am showing him the way to it. We will 
dispose speedily of this bill; and all I want is an agreement 
with the Republicans on that committee for a report on the 
other bills, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will frankly say that I do not want a vote 
upon any free-list bill or upon the wool bill until we get a re- 
port from the Tariff Board, and when that report is received 
and submitted to the Senate I am perfectly willing to consider 
any bill for the revision of the tariff and base that revision 
upon whatever that report may be. 

Mr. BAILEY. I can well understand that the Senator from 
Utah should distrust his information on the woolen schedule, 
in view of the fact that he helped to frame that of the present 
law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. As to the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Utah that he is prepared to vote on the other sched- 
ules of the tariff law when the Tariff Board reports—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Not vote, Mr, President—to consider. 

Mr. SMITH-of Michigan. Oh, I misunderstood the Senator. 
I thought he said to vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That he would then be ready to 
vote. I want to say I will not be ready to vote for it—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Vote for or against it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Unless the changes recommended 
by the Tariff Board appeal to my judgment—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Nor would I. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. As to what ought to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nor would I. The information they are gath- 
ering ought to be in the possession of the Senate, and I think it 
is proper for the committee to wait until they receive that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. BAILEY. We have made many tariff bills in the history 
of this country without the aid of a tariff board. We have 
made some bad and some worse since the war, and I think we 
could afford to reverse the process, and instead of raising them 
or leaving them as they were, which has produced so much dis- 
satisfaction, we might try a reduction, and see if that will not 
produce a different state of public mind. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have a number of times tried a reduction, 
I will tell the Senator. 

Mr. BAILEY. There has been only one attempt at a real 
reduction. 

Mr. DIXON and others addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield, and to whom? 


Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Montana, and then 
I will resume the session with the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. I heard what the Senator from Utah, a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, said about undertaking the re- 
vision of the other schedules, and not being willing to go into 
it until the Tariff Board had made a report. I merely want 
to inquire whether or not the Tariff Board made a report on 
Canadian reciprocity. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Tariff Board has only made, I was going 
to say, a partial report—— 

Mr. DIXON. On Canadian reciprocity? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the question of paper, and also some other 
reports in relation to some other items. But I want to say that 
if the Canadian reciprocity bill depended upon my vote in any 
way, shape, or form, it never would be passed. 

Mr. DIXON. I want further to ask the Senator from Tex:s 
why he limited his inquiries to the woolen schedule and the 
free-list bill passed by the House? 

Mr. BAILEY. Because they are the only bills now in sh 
for consideration. 

Mr. DIXON. I want to say to the Senator from Texas that 
when Canadian reciprocity, or free trade for the farmers of tlhe 
Northwest especially, has become a law, and when I see the 
Members and Senators from the great manufacturing States 
this country going on record to put practically every arti 
produced in my State on the free list-—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not all of them. 

Mr. DIXON. Not all of them, I am corrected by the Senato1 
from New Hampshire, and I am proud that some of them :re 
not. I want to say to the Senator from Texas that there are 
Senators on this side of the Chamber who always counted the 
selves pretty good protectionists and who believe in protection 
to all and not to special interests and special communities— 
whenever the corner stone is pulled out of the protective tariff 
system by placing the farmers in a free-trade market, so far 
as what they sell is concerned, and the attempt is made to 
make them purchase in a highly protected market everything 
they buy, there are some votes on this side of the Chamber—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Several of them. 

Mr. DIXON. Several of them, as a Senator in my rear sug 
gests, men who have been counted pretty good protection isis, 
will not be greatly adverse to taking up the chemical sche! 
and the iron and steel schedule and the cotton schedule :; 
every schedule in the list—— 

Mr. BAILEY. If we can be assured of enough Republi: 
votes to pass it, we will take one of these bills and make an 
tirely new tariff bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yi 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to suggest to the Senators fro 
Montana and Texas that the proper way to compromise | 
thing is to attach the free-list bill and the wool bill to | 
Canadian reciprocity bill. Then we can agree on putting | 
entire measure through. 

Mr. DIXON. So far so good. But I want to add the iron 
and steel schedule and the chemical schedule and the cotton 
schedule to Canadian reciprocity, and then we will vote. 

Mr. BAILEY. This is the most gratifying session of + 
Senate that I have attended during my 10 years of ser\ 
and I can well understand how the Senator from Mon 
and the Senator from Minnesota feel about this bill. I regari 
as an abandonment of the doctrine of both parties. It is nei 
consistent with the system of protection nor with the syste: 

a revenue tariff. 

It exposes the farmer to the competition of his Canadi 
neighbor, and it repeals the duties on two commodities w 
raise the greatest revenue, according to the rate, amonc 
the 4,000 subject to a duty. It repeals the 7 per cent duty on 
lumber, which raises annually a million two hundred th: 
dollars. There is not a single item in all the 4.000 subject + 
duty with a rate as low as that on lumber which raises as » 
revenue, and yet we are urged in the name of a Democri 
revenue tariff to repeal it. 

The next item which raises the most money at the low 
rate is wood pulp. It raises more than $1,100,000, and ye! 
am commanded in the name of a Democratic revenue tari!’ | 
repeal a 10 per cent duty that contributes more than a milli: 
dollars annually to the public expenses. Those duties ougiit 
least to stand until the 95 per cent average duties of the wool)! 
schedule have been reduced to a rate approaching them. 

Mr. President, these hearings which the committee have he! 
abound in denunciation of the Paper Trust. I saw a gentlem:i 








i911. 





stand there and demand the repeal of the tax on print paper as 
a punishment of the trust, and yet, sir, he coupled that demand 
with the further demand that the tax shall be taken off of wood 
pulp. To feed it free raw material is a new way to punish a 
trust. 

Assuming that there is a Paper Trust, the sum of this trans- 
action will be to reduce the cost of the manufacture of its 
product about in the same proportion that it will reduce its 
selling price; for this bill couples free raw material for the 
Paper Trust with the free paper itself. Indeed, sir, it not only 
proposes to repeal our tariff duty on the raw material of this 
Paper Trust, but it is so drawn as to coerce the Canadian 
Provinces into abrogating their export tax on it; and thus this 
Paper Trust is to have the benefit not only of a remission of the 
duties which we now collect, but it is to have also the benefit of 
the remitted export tax now levied by the Canadian Provinces. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
the Senator from Utah? 
Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 
Mr. SMOOT. In this connection I will call the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that the same party who was complaining 
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most bitterly of the Paper Trust made a statement that it | 


would make a difference to the one man or set of papers in 


to the people of the United States for a cent less if they had 
free print paper or pulp wood; and he himself admitted that 
his gains last year amounted to nearly $200,000. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true, Mr. President, and when finally 
pressed I think the record will show that the same gentleman 
admitted that his own newspaper paid a Federal corporation tax 
on $187,000 net profits last year. 


Now, this gentleman, an excellent gentleman, no doubt, but | 


biased by his own self-interest, stood in the presence of the 
committee and declaimed against the Paper Trust, and at the 
same moment demanded free raw materials for it. The duty he 
now pays on his print paper is 10 per cent; the duty that 
every laborer who works for his paper pays on his woolen 
clothes now averages 95 per cent; and a Democratic House, un- 
der the stress of a revenue necessity, was not able to reduce 
those du#ies below 42 per cent. In God's name, Mr. President, 
when did it come to pass in this country that a man whose net 
profits total $187,000 shall be heard to complain of a 10 per 
cent duty, while the laborers who work in his establishment 
are compelled to pay a tax averaging more than 40 per cent on 
the clothes they wear? Is this the rule according to which 
Democrats expect to frame a revenue tariff? 

Mr. President, this bill takes the tax off of hay, on which 
we collect $386,000 annually, and yet it leaves a tax on every- 
thing which the farmer must use in making and marketing 


his hay. Three hundred and eighty-six thousand dollars of | 


revenue is remitted, and yet the farmer is sent into his meadow 


to cut his free hay with a taxed mower, to rake it with a taxed | 


rake, to stack it with a taxed stacker, to bale it with a taxed 
baler, and then he must haul it to town in a taxed wagon. And 
this, sir, notwithstanding the fact that the Government of the 
United States collects 20 times as much on Canadian hay as it 
collects on Canadian mowers, rakes, stackers, balers, and wagons 
all combined. Can we be told that it is Democratic to take the 
tax off of the hay which the farmer sells and still leave it on 
the implements which he must buy to make it? It is small 


| 


the Senator from Minnesota rebel against such a discrimina- | 


tion. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
te the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has called attention to the 
revenue which is derived from hay. 
But if this so-called reciprocity agreement becomes a law, I can 
assure the Senator that there will be no revenue coming from 
hay in the future; and not only that, but the American pro- 
ducer of hay will suffer a loss that somebody will hear from. I 
have here—— 

Mr, BAILEY. I hope it will be the Republican Party, whose 
President negotiated this treaty. ‘ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very likely it will be, so far as this bill 
is concerned; but if the Senator gets his woolen scheme 
through, putting wool practically on the free list and reducing 
the manufactures of wool, I think the Democratic Party will 
share the discomforts. 

Mr. BAILEY. We will take our chance on that. 

Mr, GALLINGER. You did in 1892 and 1894. 





' not believe it 


It is very considerable. | 


| but the farmers who are producing hay 
this country of $600,000, and that the paper would not be sold | 


| when it comes to sell, and yet compels it to make its pure! 
wonder, sir, that gentlemen like the Senator from Montana and 
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Mr. BAILEY. 
of 1894. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And you put your party out of power 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, it will not surprise me to see 
any party which applies its doctrine of tariff taxation unequally 
and unjustly driven from power. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I join with the Senator in 
that declaration. What I wanted to call the Senator's attention 
to was a report which the Senator can find in the Daily Con- 
sular and Trade Reports, recently printed, from Consul Frank 
Deedmeyer, at Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, on | 
question, where he says: 

There are now available in Prince Edward Island 

That is a little Province of the Dominion of Canada; we do 
not think it amounts to very much— 

There are now available in Prince Edward Island for shipment ¢ 


We are not now proposing to repeat the folly 


Lis 


United States, if freed from tariff duties, 2,000,000 bushels of oat 
100,000 bushels of seed oats, and 150,000 tons of hay, and : t 
average rate of production maintained during the last five years I: 








Edward Island will have for export 
of hay, 2,000,000 bushels cf oats, 
bushels of wheat. 


during the year 1911 100,00 
100,000 bushels seed oats, and 75,000 


So, if this so-called pact goes through, not only will we lose 
our revenue from the hay which is brought into this country, 
and we produced last 
year in the little State of New Hampshire 780,000 tons—will be 
deprived to a considerable extent of a profit they have a right 
to expect if tariff duties are, as the Senator suggests they ought 
to be, equally distributed on all products and on all industries. 

Mr. BAILEY. With a diminishing demand for horses in the 
work and pleasure of our great cities, the demand for the farm- 
ers’ hay must correspondingly diminish; and with our supply 


supplemented and augmented by Canadian importations the 
price must constantly diminish, or we must relatively curtail 
our production until we reach a point where the increase in our 
population is so great that the demand for meat will neut 
this decreased consumption of hay. 

Mr. President, I can understand how a man can be a pro- 
tectionist; and gentlemen who think that they can answer, 
without effort, the arguments of Alexander Hamilton and 


Henry Clay are more confident of their capacity than I am of 


mine. I haye more than once in my life found it difficult to 
frame in my mind an answer altogether satisfactory to some 
of the arguments which the advocates of protection have ad- 
vanced; but after considering it up and down until I worked 
it out, I have no doubt that the best argument lies with those 
of us who oppose the system of protection. I go so far as to 


say that if all industries could be permitted to produce on 


a 
free-trade basis of cost they could then afford to sel 


1 on a iree- 


trade basis of price. There would, of course, be some excep- 
tions. There are some unimportant industries which, in my 
judgment, would perish, but the capital and labor now em- 


ployed in them could be more profitably employed in other en- 


terprises just as useful, and the aggregate wealth produced 
by our people would, in the end, be greater than that pre 
duced under this system of protection. But while I l« 
that, and I would not fear to vote that conviction into a law, 
I am satisfied that there is no useful industry in this land 
| can produce upon a protection basis of cost and then mark: 
products upon a free-trade basis of price. If the Amer 
Congress subjects any industry to the competition of the worid 


at a price enhanced by a tariff, that industry can not survive 
Wise and just as ovr doctrine of a revenue tariff is, I do 
possible to apply it to some industries and free 
trade to others without working an injustice and a discriim- 
ination that must finally culminate in disaster. Under t 
enormous scale of Federal expenditures now, a tariff for revenue 
only must of necessity be higher than the fathers of protecti: 


| advocated in the early days of this Republic, and a large 
number of men who have heretofore favored protection |! e 
come to believe that tariff for revenue affords all ft! 


' tection that any industry requires; 


| 


and in a contest between a 
revenue tariff and a protective tariff I have no shadow of 
doubt, sir, that a safe majority of the voters of this Kx 
would support our doctrine. 

But, Mr. President, I would fear the result if we allow our 
adversaries to shift the issue and invoke the popular juds 
upon the question of free trade as against protection; and 
cially would I fear the result if we obscure and con 
question by advocating a tariff policy which does no 
equally and fairly upon all classes, all sections, and a! 
tries. They shall not, if I can prevent it, excuse the injustice 
of their policy by assailing the inequality of ours. If we are 
foolish enough to apply one rule to the American farm and 
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another rule to the American factory, them we will lose our 
advantage in the argument, and with it we will lose the favor 
of inteHigent and justiceloving men. 

Mr. DEXON. Mr. President, I want to say that the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Texas, to my mind, is unanswerable. 
3ut, at the same time, has not the party of tariff for revenue 
only dene exactly that thing in its vote in the House, by nine- 
teen-twentieths of the vote—removing every vestige of duty on 
everything the farmer raises? Under this so-called Canadian 
reciprocity agreement, is not the other side of the Chamber at 
this time prepared, with the exception of four or five Demo- 
cratic Senators, to commit the same heresy? 

Mr. BAILEY. Canadian reciprocity, Mr. President, is not a 
party question. 

Mr. DIXON. Yes; I admit it is not a party question. 

Mr. BAILEY. A Republican President negotiated it. 

Mr. DIXON. The Democratic Party is supporting it. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. BAILEY. That, I regret to say, is true; and I think it is 
a mistake, but all men.make mistakes. Our virtue is that we 
only make an occasional mistake. 

Mr. DIXON. But it is an awful one when you do make it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Generally the magnitude of a mistake is in 
proportion to the infrequency of it. 

This cam not be made @ party question unless you are ready 
to sxy that your President has come over to our party, because 
he inaugurated this agreement with Canada. If there is any 
party advantage in it, your party will obtain it, for I assume 
that the President will be your mext nominee. I understand 
that he has been composing Republican differences, and you 
have now about reached the point where the old ticket of Taft 
and Sherman will be renominated. If that happens, then what 
advantage can the Democrats hope te derive from this legisla- 
tion? The assistant never derived any advantage as against 
the principal. Therefore if this is a wise measure the Repub- 
liean President who inaugurated it will reap the benefit of it. 
Then let us agree that if it is not a wise measure the Repub- 
lican President and his party ought to suffer the odium and 
the injury of it, instead of trying to shift the responsibility of 
it to the Demoecratie Party. That seems fair, eyen so fair that 
the Senator from Moutana [Mr. Drxon] nods his assent to the 
proposition. I am content that President Taft shall have all 
the advantage of it because he inaugurated it. I only imsist 
that if it does not bring good results, and it will net, he shall 
suffer the disadvantage. 

If the price of wheat in the United States falls next year, it 
will be attributed to this treaty, for this treaty is going to pass, 
unless some more sturdy threats like that of the Senator from 
Montana, seconded by several other Senators on that side, shall 
deter the Republican majority and the Republican adminuistra- 
tion. If this treaty passes and wheat falls 10 cents a bushel, 
then all we will need to do is to nominate some man for the 


Presidency who ean read and write [laughter], and we will carry. 


those Northwestern States, for no matter if other causes oper- 
ate, the people there will simply witness the result and they 
will bold your party responsible for it. If the price of wheat 
does not fall, then you will use that circumstance as a refuta- 
tion of the Democratic claim that a reduction in the tariff on 
any article will reduce the price of that article. You will ask 
the farmer, Did we not take the tariff off of wheat, and is not 
wheat as: high as before? Many of the people will not stop 
to take into consideration that there are many other causes 
which enter into the question of price besides the tariff, and 
they will judge by the result which is plainly before their eyes. 

My own opinion is, Mr. President, that the effect of this: treaty 
will be to enhance the price of certain articles in Canada and 
to reduee the price of those same articles in the United States. 
Under the treaty of 1854 it is probably true that the whole 
effect was expressed in a rise of Camadian prices. There is a 
report extant which shows that almost immediately after the 
enactment of that treaty the price ef wheat rose in Canada to 
a level with the price of wheat in the United States; But it 
must be remembered, sir, that the Canadian surplus then was 
insiznifieant as compared with that of to-day. Therefore it 
could well have happened that the price of a small Canadian 
surplus; with the barrier obstructing its flow into the United 
States removed, would immediately rise to a level with Ameri- 
can prices. But the Canadian surplus is now a larger per 
cent of the crop than ours; indeed, sir, it was larger last year, 
bushel for bushel, and ft is therefore inevitable that this bill will 
produce an effect upen the price of wheat in both countries; rais- 
ing it im Canada and lewering it in the United States, untif an 
equilibrium is established; and whatever the Canadian farmer 
gains the Amerivan farmer will lose. Let us remember that 
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out. of the proceeds of their wheat our farmers must purchase 
all ether commodities, and let us compensate them by a reduc- 
tien in the price of those other commodities. Im that way we 
ean do them justice. In no other way is it possible; and if 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Drxon] and the Senator from 
Seuth Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] and the Senater from Minne- 
seta [Mr. Craprp] will give us five Republican votes—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should like to inquire—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to state my proposition first, but if 
you will accept it be*ore I state it, all right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the Senator will offer his free-list. bill 
as an amendment to this bill, and give us a chance to deal 
with all sections fairly in settling this question—— 

Mr. BAILEY. I intend to offer the free-list. bill as an amend- 
ment to this bill, but not exactly as it passed the House. I am 
going to eliminate—as I did when I offered it in eommittee—all 
agricultural products. It did not seem to me much of a com- 
pensation to the farmer for the loss which the Canadiam treaty 
will inflict upom him te put him in. competitiom with the balance 
of the world. 

Mr. DIXON. Will the Democratie Senators support that as 
an amendment? 

Mr. BATLBY. I can not speak for all Democratic Senators; 
but I will tell you what I will do. I will obligate myself to 
get enough Democratic votes to adept that amendment if you 
will obligate yourself to give us enough votes to pass the woolen 
bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD and Mr. DEXON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. BAILEY. To the Senator from Mentana first. 

Mr. DIXON. I want te say to the Senator from Texas, with 
a great deal of admiration for his logic, which, as I said, is 
almost. unanswerable, here is Canadian reciprocity that puts 
nearly every product of the farm on the free list. Then you 
are going to follow it up by a so-called free-list bill. The 


trouble with that is that by the one reported in. the House you 
gg some of the farmers’ additional products in the free-list 


Mr. BAILEY. We will eliminate that provision—— 

Mr. DIXON. And you crucify the farmer still further. 
Then when it comes to the House wool bill, reported in a 
Democratic House, it will bankrupt 500,000 sheepmen west of 
the Missouri River. With all these blessings falling on the 
farmer in one year I do not know what is going to become of 

Mr. BAILEY. We will save him, if you will help us. I 
shall meve to reduce the average duty on woolen goeds to 30 
per cent and raise the duty on wool to 30 per cent. 

Mr. DIXON. It will approach me with a great deal of 
diplomacy when you do that. : 

Mr. BAILEY. That will compe the woolen manufacturer to 
pay the same tax to the Government when he imports his wool 
that the American laborer and farmer must pay on their woolen 
goods. 

Mr. DEXON. I can not see why the Democratic woolen: bill 
reported in the House gives to the sheep grower 20 per cent 
and when it comes to the manufacturer gives him 45 per cent. 

Mr. BAILEY. It simply continues a Republican inequality. 

Mr. DIXON. But while you had the power and the yotes to 
do it, why did you net correct it? Still yon protect the manu- 
facturer by double the duty that the sheep grower gets. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have just stated my purpose to obviate that 
criticism. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from Texas permit me to 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. While the House cut the duty on wool less 
than half, it cut the average duty on wosien goods more than 


Mr. BAILEY. The House reduced the duty on woolen goods 
at the rate of about 58 per cent and it reduced the duty on woo! 
at the rate of about 55 per cent, 

Mr: DIXON. That fs in percentages, of course. As a matter 
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amendment to the reciprocity bill now pending and enlarge it 
a whole lot, and will offer it in good faith here in this Chamber, 
I think it will have enough votes on this side of the Chamber to 
write it into the bill. 

Mr. REED. But will the Senator support it if it is added on, 
and will the others he speaks of support the bill when thus 
amended ? 

Mr. DIXON. I want to be perfectly frank with the Senator 
from Missouri. The free-list bill reported is just as much an 
abortion as the Canadian reciprocity bill, 

Mr. BAILEY. Not as reported. It has not been reported. 

Mr. DIXON. I am a protectionist. I have never had any 
apology to make to my own conscience or to my constituents. I 
would not want to be guilty of precipitating the crime. I will 
say to the Senator from Texas and the Senator from Missouri, 
if Canadian reciprocity becomes a law, you can not make the 
free list too wide or too long to suit a whole lot of Republican 
Senators who have been in their own mind pretty good pro- 
tectionists. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, that almost reconciles me to 
reciprocity. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED and Mr. CRAWFORD addressed the Chair. 





The. VICE PRESIDENT. To whom, if any one, does the | 


Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Missouri, and 
will then yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I asked the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Dixon] who just took his seat a very plain and 
simple question. I did not get an answer that seemed to me 
either plain or direct. The Senator said that he could get 
enough votes to amend the reciprocity bill and add a free list 
larger than that of the other House, and write it into the law, 
but he subsequently changed that phrase to “ write it into the 
bill.” I want to know if the Senator means to say that he can 
get enough votes from the Republican side of the Chamber to 
amend the reciprocity bill and add a free list larger than that 


of the House, and then command those same votes to pass the | 


bill as amended? 

Mr. DIXON. I will answer the Senator from Missouri by say- 
ing that I am not speaking for my Republican colleagues; I carry 
none of their votes in my pocket or under my control; but here 
is the erfiel and unjust situation of the Senator from Missouri, 
judging generally by his remarks. 
that he is going to support Canadian reciprocity, which removes 
practically every vestige of protection so fdr as the farmer is 


He is prepared to announce | 





* 
upon the farmers’ products is a mere subterfuge and a fraud. 
I am willing to vote for reciprocity because I do not believe it 
will injure the farmer, and because I believe it will benefit the 
country in general. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Missouri 


answer me 
how it can benefit any class unless it does so at the expense 
| of the farmer? 

Mr. REED. Answering the Senator from Texas—and I do 
not desire to get into a debate with him on this question at 
this time—I will say I believe that an extension of trade and 
of commerce between this country and any other country that 


is inhabited by the same kind of people that we are, which has 
the same kind of soil, which has substantially the same kind of 
climate, except not so advantageous, which was made by) e 
same God at the same time, and is divided from us only by 
the imaginary line on a map, will result in benefit to all the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. CRAWFORD and Mr. GORE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Texas yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will yield to the Senator from South Da- 
kota, and then I will yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, for the purpose of lending 
what little encouragement I may to the prospects here for some 


cooperation, I want to say to the Senator from Texas, speaking 
| only for myself, but I believe in a large measure speaking for 
many people in the Northwest, that when we fiid Senators 
representing the great States of Pennsylvania and New York 





concerned, and yet at the same time he refuses, according to 
bis practically preannounced plan, to support the free-list bill | 


as an amendment to the Canadian reciprocity bill. I want to 


ask the Senator from Missouri this question: Will he support | 


the free-list bill as an amendment to the bill now pending and 
give the farmer, from the Senator’s standpoint, a square deal? 
Mr. REED. I will support the free-list bill as an amendment 


to the proposition now pending the very moment you will give | 


us enough votes from that side to pass the bill as thus amended. 

Mr. DIXON. Oh! 

Mr. REED. Of the Chamber to pass the reciprocity bill as 
amended by the free-list bill; but—— 

Mr. DIXON. In other words, you place your conscience in 
the keeping of the Republican side of the Chamber. 


Mr. REED. But I will not join a band of legislative assas- | 


sins who propose to kill the bill by amendment. 

Mr. DIXON. No; but you do propose to place your political 
morals in the keeping of the Republican side of the Chamber 
by striking down the farmers’ protection and at the same time 


and Connecticut and Massachusetts and Maine, sections of the 
country that owe more to the protective tariff than any other 
portions of these United States, advocating a n 


ire here 


which proposes to put upon the free list every article that is 
produced in the States in the Middle West, we want one killing 
while we are at it. 

Mr. BAILEY. We will help you officiate. 

Mr. DIXON. In other words—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And, if the Senator will permit me, 
speaking for myself, I will say very frankly that I want to 
deal with this matter in its entirety rather than have it come 
here in a half dozen different forms. 

Mr. DIXON. In other words—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Just a moment. If the Senator will pre- 
pare an amendment reducing the duties on manufactured 
articles, particularly articles that are largely used by the 


country people, and putting on the free list articles commonly 


known as agricultural implements, so that I can see in his 
amendment some compensation for what we are asked to give 
| up here in the passage of this bill, I will take delight in going 
on record in the presence of these Senators from these highly 
protected manufacturing sections of our country in voting for 
it and doing what I can to see it pass, because it is a foregone 
conclusion that unless we can get that we have got to take 
this. With a great administration backing it, with nine-tenths 
of the Members on the other side of the Chamber standing for 
it, and with the Representatives of highly protected manu- 
facturing districts on this side of the Chamber standing for it, 
we have got to take it; and if we must take it or an amended 
bill, with your reduction of woolens and cottons and free ri- 
cultural implements attached to it, you can have my support 
Mr. DIXON. In other words, the Senator from South 
Dakota—— 


| 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 
Mr. BAILEY. I am delighted to’ yield. 


refusing to extend any aid from your standpoint to the free- Mr. DIXON. The Senator from South Dakota means that 
list bill. he does not think it a square deal to have us participate here 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Montana is mistaken. I pro-| in a cannibalistic feast—one section of the country eating up 
pose to vote for reciprocity, and I propose, and the Democrats | the other at the same time; in other words, the Senator from 


propose, unless we are prevented by the majority, to then give South Dakota, I think, means—at least some other people do— 
to the Senator who is on his feet, and to all other Senators, | that when Pennsylvania and Mississippi and Massachusetts 
the chance to show whether or not they are in good faith when | strike hands on a political economy propaganda some other por- 


they claim they want to take care of the farmers by giving | tions of the country are going to start out on their own hook 
When that question | 


them a farmer’s free-list bill to vote for. 
comes up, as it will come up, I predict, if we have to sit here 
all summer, gentlemen who now claim to love the farmer so 
much will have an opportunity to demonstrate their affection. 
Mr. DIXON. But the program of the Senator from Missouri 
will amount to just this in practical politics: By your vote, 
under the guise of Canadian reciprocity, you are going to take 
off whatever protection the farmer now has, the Senator from 
Missouri well knowing that, as certain as the sun rises east of 
Capitol to-morrow morning, when that is done your free- 
is deader than Hector and will never see the daylight. 
agree to that proposition; but so that 
y be. properly understood, I say now, as I 
that, taken in the main, the protective tariff 


so far as political economy is concerned, and we might as 


well 
understand it from the beginning of this debate. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. In reference to Massachusetts and Mis- 


sissippi—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Mississippi wanted to 
make one remark in defense and excuse simply for himself. 
He does not now, in view of that last remark, feel aggressive 
at all. He has a broken and contrite heart, although he has 
not the full repentance. I do confess that I do feel badly for 
Mississippi when I find her temporarily in that sort of com- 
pany, even when we are all going to the right place. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to consider for an 
instant, if the Senator froin Texas will permit me—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Michigan wait a mo- 
ment until I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma, who wants 
to interrogate the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator from Svuth Dakota 
[Mr. Crawrorp] has answered, so far as he is concerned, the 
question which I desired to propound to the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Drxon], whether, if the reciprocity agreement passes 
the Senate as it now stands and becomes a law, the Senator 
from Montana would then vote for a free-list bill, or would he 
insist that it be attached to this agreement? I think, if the 
Senator from Texas will keep the doors of the church open for 
a few moments longer, we shall have enough converts to do as 
we please concerning this legislation. 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, in the hope that the Senator from 
Michigan will join us, I yield to him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I desire to advert 
for a moment to the suggestion of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Rrep] that this is a good thing to do; that this vast ter- 
ritory, peopled by kindred folk and along our border, should be 
extended the unusual privilege of membership in the American 
Union as a State, and at the same time have the protection 
of one of the greatest powers in the world—a rival of ours in 
our industrial and commercial welfare. I ask if it is fair or 
just to handicap the American farmer, to tax him for the 
schools, to tax him a hundred million dollars for the Army, 
one hundred and forty millions for the Navy, and one hundred 
and fifty-five millions for pensions annually, none of which are 
to be borne by the Canadians, who are placed upon an equality 
with him upon this market, while one of the greatest naval 
powers of the world stands perpetual guard over Canada’s wel- 
fare in her relations with the other countries of the earth, with- 
out a burden to bear? Yet you propose to ingraft her into the 
Union with all the privileges of statehood, and to allow her 
to maintain her attachment of kinship and relationship with 
the great power across the sea. I denounce that as an unfair 
deal; I protest against it in the name of equality and justice 
to the men who have made this country independent of Euro- 
pean control; I denounce it in the name of the men who have 
earried our flag upon every field of battle, who have brought 
honor to our arms, and dignity to our citizenship. It is un- 
worthy of any Senator, North or South, to admit into the Union 
aliens with no obligations to our country at all, who cross over 
our border at daybreak and leave it as the sun goes down, with- 
out a single duty to our country or our flag, and to place them 
upon an equality with the everyday citizen of this Republic who 
has all these burdens to bear. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yieid 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. Does not the Senator think we could over- 
come all those objections by annexing Canada, and would it not 
be better to annex those three Provinces shown on the map on 
the wall? They would form a good addition to North Dakota 
and Minnesota, and even to Michigan. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to inquire about their habits and 
their politics before I consented to that. 

Mr. NELSON. Michigan has an island in Lake Superior not 
far from Port Arthur, and that place would be very near if 
you could annex it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the suggestion of 
annexation is most interesting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
further? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If we had no one to deal with but 
Canada, if Canada stood on her own bottom, if she were un- 
attached to any European State, if she thought as we think and 
lived as we live, there would be little trouble in a commercial 
union with a great country like that upon our border; but it is 
idle to talk of annexation or commercial union with that coun- 
try so long as England keeps her control over Canada. Her 
control is as active and strong and powerful and potential to- 
day as it ever was. Only day before yesterday the brillirnt 
premier of Canada said in the presence of other distinguished 
statesmen of the British Empire around a coronation table, 
where they met for conference, that there would be nothing 
done inimical to England and her relations to the Dominion, 
and, in my humble judgment, nothing of that kind is being done 


by this treaty. It is a straight, square, unadulterated gift of 
the American market to the producers of the soil of Canada 
without a compensating fixture to our own people. 

Mr. President, the suggestion of reciprocity with Canada has 
been made over and over again to this Government, but no 
great American statesman in 50 years has been willing to risk 
his reputation on a proposition like this. For over 50 years 
Canada has been knocking at our door with this identical 
proposition. We put it upon the statute books in 1854, and it 
remained for the immortal Lincoln among the first acts of his 
administration to strike it down, because of its unfairness to 
our countrymen. They approached President Grant with dulcet 
tones and tried to get him into such an arrangement, but he 
tore it into tatters. They then went to President Harrison 
and to his Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, without effect. 
They tried to raise it in connection with the Alaska Boundary 
Commission; they tried to get in on us every year. It is the 
voluntary proposition of Canada. We have never been obliged 
to seek this privilege from the people of Canada. They have 
knocked at our doors, but they have never been heard, and the 
wisest statesmanship that has governed this Republic in 50 
years has been deaf to the pleadings of the Canadian farmer 
who, with his 54 per cent of surplus agricultural products, has 
always sought this market as the best place in the world in 
which to sell what he raises upon his farm. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Michigan rose to ask a ques- 
tion. It is the longest question I have ever heard. ~[Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is no more puzzling than ques- 
tions the Senator has considered again and again, if he has 
adjusted himself to the acrobatic performances of his own 
party in Missouri and throughout the country. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. I do not know about acrobatic performances; 
but I do know that the Democratic Party on this proposition 
is standing on substantially the ground it has stood upon for 
many years, and I do know—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Pardon me just a moment. I do know that the 
party of the Senator is to-day torn into as many different ele- 
ments and factions as there are Members on the other side. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And we have been able to beat the 
Senator’s party, even in factions. 

Mr. REED. Yes. I expected to see gentlemen on the other 
side before this debate was ended wrap themselves in the folds 
of the American flag and shout loudly of patriotism. I never 
yet saw a Republican driven by the shafts of logic to the point 
of despair but he would grab the American flag and wrap it 
about his body, and say, “ Look at that; I own it.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; that is our privilege—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator must not interrupt 
without first addressing the Chair and getting the consent of 
the Senator having the floor. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. REED. If he had a question I would, but he has a 


speech. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; and I am going to utter it, 
but not in the Senator’s time. 

Mr. REED. The Senator speaks about the American farmer 
paying school taxes. Does not the Canadian farmer who com- 
petes with him pay school taxes? The Senator speaks about 
the American farmer paying taxes to support the American 
Does not the Canadian farmer who competes 
with him bear the burden of taxes? The question is not under 
what flag these people live; the question to be determined is, 
What will be the result of trading with them? It will make 
but little difference to the man who eats a loaf of bread in this 
eountry whether the wheat was raised under the flag of Eng- 
land or of Canada or under our own flag. So far as that bread 
is concerned, it is with the consumer a question of nutrition 
and price, not the latitude or longitude where the wheat was 
raised. 

Mr. BAILEY. But this bill does not put bread on the free 
list. 


Mr. REED. I understand that. I am not standing for this 
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comntry Wwe are necessarily the losers by that trade. The fact 
is, no two men ever trade in the world who do not each expect 
to gain a benefit; the fact is, that all business and all trade 
rests upon this great truth, that 99 per cent of the trades of the 
country results in mutual benefit. No American citizen would 
buy a Canadian product unless he gained by it, and no Canadian 
citizen would buy an American product unless he gained by 
it. If the conditions are such that interchange takes place, it 
follows that that is because interchange is beneficial, and it is 
a mere begging of the question—I will not use a harsher term— 
for a Senator to rise in discussing a great commercial proposi- 
tion, a great trade proposition, and appeal to the prejudice 
that may exist against other countries. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I thoroughly agree with the 
Senator from Missouri that trade is beneficial, but my desire is 
to enlarge our trade in the most profitable direction. The 
Democratic platferm of 1892 specifically denounced reciprocity 
with agricultural countries and recommended trade agreements 
with the 300,000,000 people of Europe who stand ready to 
take the surplus of ovr farm products. That was Demo- 
eratie reciprocity then and now. 


of a Single ranch, I would go there for a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment. I would seek commercial arrangements, if I sought 
them at all, with countrics which are able to pay for and 
which need to buy the surplus of our farms and pastures, 
and I would not seek an arrangement with a nation at our door 


which produces a surplus of the very commodities which our 


farmers and graziers need to sell. 

Sir, I believe in good fellowship with neighbors, and I would 
treat our brothers on the north as well, and, as would be our 
duty, being older and stronger, even somewhat better than they 
treat us; but in commerce my closest neighbor is my best cus- 
tomer, and I would concede to those who buy most of what I 
need to sell, if I made concessions to any. 

Reciprocity has a curious history. Some Democrats now call 
it a step in the right direction, and yet Democrats have gener- 
ally refused to take that step. Every Democratic Senator voted 
against the provision of the McKinley bill which authorized the 
negotiation of trade agreements. There is in the archives of the 
House of Representatives—and I can mention it, as I do not 
refer to the present House and none of the honorable gentlemen 
who signed that report are now Members of that body—a 
minority report denouncing reciprocity of this kind prepared 
by one of the ablest and most consistent Democrats who ever 
honored that body with his services, the Hon. Henry G. Turner, 
of Georgia; and in our campaign book of 1902 appears a more 
terrific denunciation of reciprocity in general than I have ever 
spoken or written. 

The Republican Party, on the other hand, has always called 
it the handmaiden of protection; but I think the author of 
that expression would hardly recognize the “ maiden” that the 
Republican Party now has by the hand. The advocates of the 
reciprocity, which was to be a handmaiden of protection, 
believed, as the Senator from Montana [Mr. Drxon] this after- 
noon declared his belief to be, that these arrangements ought 
to be made as to noncompeting articles. 

Not only has reciprocity a curious history, but this particular 
example of it has met a curious reception in both the House and 
the Senate. ‘This bill comes here with the earnest approval of the 
President, and yet the most enthusiastic friend of the adminis- 
tration, the most partisan Republican on this floor, will not say 
that it is what it ought to be. Democrats support it under a be- 
lief that it may lead to a subversion of the protective tariff 
system; and if I thought that it would effect that result, I 
would feel less hostile toward it. I do not like the philosophy 
which commands us to do harm in order that good may come 
out of it, because I believe that God so organized this universe 
that no good ever comes out of evil, and no evil ever comes out 
of good. It may be, sir, that in our blind and insufficient way it 
will so appear to us, and tempt us to do some smal! wrong in 
the hope that a great good will eventuate, but looking at it be- 
yond the day or the week or the years, and down the long flight 
of the centuries, I am confident that we can never produce a good 
by doing a wrong. If, however, I could bring myself to believe 
that our support of this measure would divide the Republican 

rty and would destroy the system of protection, I would 
think that the American farmer could well afford to pay the 
price which it exacts of him. e 

If the Republican Party shonld enact this measure into a law 
without the aid of Democrats it would destroy that party, be- 
cause whenever it confesses, either in words or by deeds, that 
protection can not be equally and impartially applied to all 
Sections, to all industries, and to all classes, the country will 
utterly and overwhelmingly reject it. Nor do I forget that 
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when we declare that our doctrine of a taritf for 1 
for exceptions in favor of some classes 1 
other classes the country will repudiate it 

Mr. President, the only doctrine in this \ 
the sanction of the blessed truth, 
world which men may safely prociaim, is a <i 
| be equally and impartially applied at all tin 
| to all men and to all sections, to all industries a 
| A doctrine that can not be so applied has in 
vice. 

If any Republican Senator is willing to st: tl t! 
| fairly and equally applies his doctrine, I will read : 
| whelming refutation of his statement in almost every ] 
of it. Is there one of you willing to say tha 
| Has it come to pass, Mr. President, that a « 

by a Republican President can find no sing! t fh 
party to say that it is a fearless and equal application of hi 
party’s doctrine? 

| IX again challenge any one of you to say 
with your professions. There is the N 
[Mr. Root], who sat by the side of the President in the Cabin 

of a former administration, and yet, bound by the ties of per 
sonal friendship and of political fel ship, he will not say that 
this impartially and fearlessly and equally applies the Re; 
ican doctrine of protection. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrrn], one of the stoutest 
| defenders of the doctrine of protection, has already denounced 

it in more eloquent and more say: langus than I 
command. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Drxon], the Senator from 
North Dakota {Mr. McCumeper], and the sturdiest of them all, 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson], whose Republicanism 
has withstood the assaults of insurgency on the one side and of 
stalwartism on the other side, and stands like a rock be- 
tween the two, all denounce this bill. Who is there, Senators, on 
that side of the Chamber who will rise in his place and say 
that it is a fair and equal application of your doctrine. [After 
a pause.] And they are as silent as the grave. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 


that this bill square 
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Senator from w York 
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Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator can get some 
of us to say that we think it is not a fair and equal distribu- 
tion. 


Mr. BAILEY. They all think that; but they are not candid 
enough, like the Senator from New Hampshire, to say so. 

Mr. President, the most contemptible injustice ever proposed 
in the American Congress can be found in this bill. Do you 
| know what it is? It is the provision which admits fresh vege- 

tables, specifically naming some of them, free of duty in their 
natural state. If you were to peel a peach you could not bring 
it in without paying a tax on it, but as long as you bring it 
in as you plucked it from the orchard, to the rich and pros- 
perous city folks, it will be free of all tax. If the grain from the 
| farm, the cattle from the pasture, the fruits from the orchard, 
|and the vegetables from the garden are to be relieved from 
taxation, let us not stop there. Let us provide a free list for 
the farmer as well as against him. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from " 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Senator from Texas bri 
to my mind which I want to express in just a lt 
is when the Senator is preparing his amendment I hope h 
remember that hides are on the free list, and that he wi 
boots and shoes on the free list. 

We want to show our appreciation for the kind attitud 
these protectionists in the East who are now so 
attempt to place on the free | 
on the farm. 

Mr. BAILEY. ‘The Senator fr ith Dakota need have 
no fear. Shoes will join hides on the free list, and I warn 
these Senators who come from u ifacturing States th in 
good time the finished product will join every other raw 
terial on the free list. The manufacturer has no greater 1 
or political right to be exempted from his fair share 
than the millions who toil from the day's beginning to the day’s 
end for a bare support. The sir, are rich and 
prosperous. ‘They can better afford to pay their tax 
working men and women of this Republic, and they ly as well 
make up their minds to take the same measure of justice whic! 
they commend to other people. If they pay no tax on what 
buy, they shall collect no tax on what they sell. If the Trea 
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of this Government will permit the remission of any tax, let us 
remit the tax on poverty and toil. Let us remit the tax on the 
shoes that women and children wear rather than the tax on the 
hides out of which those shoes are made. Let us remit the tax 
on the common blanket with which the laborer must keep himself 
warm in the winter time. Let us repeal all of those, sir, before 
we enter upon the policy of remitting the taxes of the over- 
rich manufacturers of this land. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from Texas think it 
makes much difference at which end of the line we begin on, 
s0 we can begin and demoralize the enemy. 

Mr. BAILEY. It makes a vast difference. At one end is the 
burden bearer, who for a century has staggered under the mighty 
load of this protective tariff; at the other end is the rich manuvu- 
facturer, who has reaped its golden harvest; and if we must 
begin at only one end—I would cut both ends, share and share 
alike—but if we can not do this, let us begin where the re- 
lief is needed most, and subject those who have so long enjoyed 
these special favors to our first revision. If we can not free the 
product of the farm and factory, or if we can not reduce the 
tax on both at the same time and in the same proportion, then 
I shall insist upon repealing or reducing the duty on the product 
of the factory first. 

Since a time whereof the memory of no living man runs to 
the contrary Democratic leaders have asserted and reasserted 
that our farmers have borne the burden of this protective tariff 
while our manufacturers have enjoyed its benefits. And shall we 
now stultify ourselves and impeach our good faith by proposing 
that the manufacturer shall continue to enjoy the profits while 
the farmer continues to suffer the losses of the system? I will 
not, sir, undertake to speak for others; but, speaking for my- 
self, I do not hesitate to declare that I will never consent to any 
adjustment of tariff taxes which is calculated to augment the 
wealth of our manufacturers by subtracting from the wealth 
of our farmers. The farmer’s struggle is hard enough at 
best, and, except the most successful of them, they have not 
been more than able to discharge their debts and give their 

, children a common-school education. How different, sir, has it 
been with our manufacturers? They have prospered beyond the 
dreams of avarice. The wildest extravagance has not been able 
to dissipate their enormous profits and they have accumulated 
fortunes which the human imagination can scarcely comprehend. 
Mr. President, nothing could lead us further from the path 
of justice, which is the only path of safety, than to follow this 
suggestion that if we can not repeal the tax which we most 
desire to repeal, then we must repeal any tax which we can re- 
peal. Such a course might culminate, and would be apt to 
culminate, in removing all taxes from one portion of our people 
while leaving onerous taxes on another portion of our people. 

There are three aspects in which every tariff duty must be 
considered. The first is the revenue it will yield to the Public 
Treasury; the second is the effect upon the consumer; and the 
third is the effect upon the producer. No Democrat would con- 
sent to levy a tax of any kind except for the purpose of col- 
lecting money to support the Government; and while some. of 
us think that it would be better to support the Government by 
a direct ad valorem tax on all property, we all know that under 
our Constitution, as it now stands, such a tax is not practicable 
and that we must collect a large sum of money each year 
through the customhouses. We also know that, as a general rule, 
the exceptions to which are rare, a tariff duty, though levied 
purely for the purpose of raising revenue, is a burden to the 
people who buy and consume the article on which it is levied 
and a benefit to those who produce and sell that article, and 
no wise man or just man can ignore that consequence. It is 
therefore the manifest duty of a Democrat when he comes to 
levy tariff taxes to adjust them so that the burdens and the 
benefits will be distributed as equally as pessible. We must 
do that, not because we believe in protecting anybody, but 
because we believe, first, that the burden of taxation shall rest 
in fair proportion upon all people; and, second, that an un- 
avoidable incident of taxation shall extend to all classes as 
nearly as possible without discrimination. This simple rule of 
justice, sir, is sometimes stigmatized by men who do not think 
to the bottom of this question, as a plea for protection; but it 
is far from that, and it is neither more nor less than the asser- 
tion of that ancient and fundamental Democratic principle that 
all men shall have equal rights and that no man shall have a 
special privilege. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to interrupt the Senator 
from Texas with a question or two. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BAILEY, I will. 





Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator speaks of the heavy burdens 
which have been laid upon the farmers for the benefit of the 
manufacturers. Is he not aware of the fact that the great 
strength of the Republican Party in the past years has been 
due to the fact that it has been able to hoodwink the farmers, 
of the West particularly, into the belief that they were getting 
a benefit from this protective system? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true, and I regret it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, if that be true, I ask the Senator 
these two questions: If the result of this reciprocity bill, when 
passed, shall be to take from the farmer some measure of pro- 
tection, as the Senator from Texas evidently believes, but which 
I do not believe, then will not the effect be that the farmers’ 
eyes will be opened, and he will then come to the aid of the 
Senator from Texas in helping to remove this burden from the 
country? And if, on the other hand, the farmer of the West 
finds that he has been receiving a gold brick and that he suffers 
no loss from the removal of this nominal protection, will he not 
be ready then to vote his own convictions without the corrupt- 
ing influence of the idea that he has been deriving some benefit 
out of this tariff? 

Mr. BAILEY. In reply to the Senator’s first question I wil! 
say that if the farmer can be made to understand that the 
Republican Party desires to repeal the duty on his products, 
and does not intend to repeal the duty on the manufactured 
commodities which he must buy, then, undoubtedly, he will take 
his revenge on that party, but if we help to inflict this injus- 
tice we will lose the benefit of the farmer’s resentment against 
the Republican Party. I can not bring myself to believe that 
we can make people love us by punishing them, and yet that 
must be true if we can convert the farmers of the United States 
to the Democratic Party by levying a tax on what they buy and 
taking it off of what they sell, 

The second question of the Senator from Nebraska assumes 
that the duties on agricultural products do not affect their price. 
That is true as to some of those products, but it is not true as 
to others. Our farmers understand that as well as the Senator 
from Nebraska or myself, but they also understand that a duty 
which does not increase the price at which they sell does not 
increase the price at which the city people buy. In an audience 
of 500 farmers it might be possible for you to convince 100 of 
them that, due to causes which are not always plain, but which 
the most thoughtful men can comprehend, the duty on some 
agricultural products will not benefit the farmer. But if you 
convince 100 of that audience of that, the other 400 will go about 
their several ways shaking their heads and rejecting an argu 
ment which tells them that a duty enhances the price of what 
they buy and does not enhance the price of what they sell. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. CURTIS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Texas yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will yield to the Senator from Mississip)i 
first, and then to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from Texas permit 4 
question? Following up the second part of the question of the 
Senator from Nebraska, understanding that the Senator from 
Texas agrees with the Senator from Nebraska that thes» 
duties have been put there to hoodwink the farmer and thai 
they have hoodwinked him, could we not perhaps get his love 
by unhoodwinking him, undeceiving him? Suppose, after we 
pass this bill, because of the infinitesimal amount of whe! 
produced in Canada, the price of wheat does not fall. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then they will say that our whole argument 
on the tariff question is unsound. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg pardon. We have never contende:| 
that where we exported a large surplus of a product protection 
could raise the price. So the farmers could not say that, but 
they would say to the Republicans, “ For years you have deceived 
us with a siren song that this protection on wheat added to our 
profit. We have discovered that it does not. Now we do not 
believe any of the fish story at all.” 

Mr. BAILEY. That is presuming too much on the farmer's 
ignorance. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 


Mr. BAILEY. Just a moment, and then I will. For the 


first time in a hundred years we have reached the point where 
a duty, whether for protection or revenue, does affect the price 
of wheat. When the surplus is the larger part of a crop, “1s 
it is of the cotton crop, it is absolutely certain that no duty 
can enhance the price of the part of the crop consumed in this 
country. But the price can be enhanced by a tariff duty, not- 
withstanding a surplus, and I call in witness of that fact the 
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repeated denunciation of Democratic Senators and Represent- 
atives against the American manufacturers who have sold their 
surplus products in the markets of the world cheaper than they 
have sold them here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But if the Senator from Texas will permit, 
there is this difference, and it is an immense one. A manufac- 
turing industry may overproduce what is needed for the home 
market and send products abroad year after year and hold up 
the home market for the price equal to the tariff privilege, 
But it is because, from the very nature of th@,business, the 
manufacturers can combine and form trusts and control prices, 
protected behind the tariff wall, and the farmer, from the very 
nature of his business, has never done that in the world and 
can never do it. 

Now, then, just one word more. It is not the quantity of 
surplus that makes a product a world product, but it is the 
fact that the man has produced more than he can sell in the 
home market, and whenever that is the case the supply has 
outrun the demand in the home market and he must seek an 
outlet for the surplus abroad. But the moment he has to 
seek it, that moment he seeks the world’s price and not the 
home price, unless the natural operation of things can be in- 
terrupted by the formation of trusts. 

The Republican Party taught for years that if you put a 
tariff upon products until you had encouraged home industry 
to equal the demand, then finally competition in the home mar- 
ket would bring things down to a price below that at which 
you could have bought in the world’s market. That would 
have happened in the course of time wherever the protective 
duty bad worked to establish and render profitable an industry 
to such an extent that that industry, operating in America, 
could produce cheaper than abroad, as can be done now in the 
steel business. It would have operated that way but for the 
fact that these large industrial enterprises of a manufacturing 
character are necessarily in a few hands, the few heads attached 
to which can hatch combinations to maintain the price in the 
home to the level of the foreign price plus that of the tariff, 
whereas the farmers’ business is in the hands of forty-odd 
million people, and it is absolutely impossible for them to com- 
bine. In the natural order of things, after building up, hot- 
housing, artificially, by law, at the expense of the people for a 
long time aft industry of some description, the result was that 
after a while, if it succeeded at all, it might succeed to the 
point where it could outproduce the foreigner, in the sense of 
producing either a better article at the same price or a cheaper 
article of the same quality and without combination the price 
_would have fallen. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, in a part of what he has just 
said, the Senator from Mississippi furnishes an additional argu- 
ment in support of my contention. He says that the farmers 
can not combine, and do not combine; and I say that therefore 
it must be less burdensome to others for us to leave a duty on 
what they produce. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true. 

Mr. BAILEY. He says that the manufacturers can combine, 
and do combine; and I say that, therefore, they ought to be the 
first people exposed to the competition of the world. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that I heartily concur. I wish to God 
we could begin at the other end of the line. 

Mr. BAILEY. The fallacy of the theory that the price of 
wheat in this country is determined by its price in the markets 
of the world is easily exposed. There is not a Senator on this 
floor, including the Senator from Mississippi, who does not 
know that if our wheat crop this year should fall below 
500,000,000 bushels the Chicago price would rise above the 
Liverpool price, the cost of transportation considered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You mean by that simply this: That if 
the production of wheat reached a point where we would have 
to import wheat, the price at the point of consumption would be 
larger than at the point whence it was exported. Nobody will 
dispute that. If you*mean a case where the quantity of Amer- 
ican consumption falls so that we would have to import wheat, 
then I would not deny the proposition. But as long as there 
was a surplus of home production over home consumption, I 
do deny your proposition. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator ought to know that a 500,000,000- 
bushel crop would not bring us under the necessity of importing 
wheat. It would undoubtedly place us under the necessity of 
enlarging our use of corn for breadstuff, but no wheat would 
imported unless we take the duty off Canadian wheat, and 
that instead of supplementing a short 
If the Senator from Mississippi wilt 

T. Hatch, made to a Democratic Sec- 
Treasury, he will find it stated there that when 
the Canadian treaty of 1854 it was believed that 
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the price of wheat was regulated in the markets of the world, 
but that our experience for six years under that treaty 
ploded that theory. Hatch was a Treasury expert. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But does the Senator from T: 
that that opinion by an expert was correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi must 
address the Chair and get the consent of the Senator on the 
floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg pardon. 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator believe that that opinion 
is a correct opinion? 

Mr. BAILEY. In my judgment, that opinion was justified by 
the course of wheat prices which he then had before him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At a time when we were raising twice as 
much wheat as we could consume, as was the case then, I 
would deny the proposition. We are now at a point where we 
export very largely the crop. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Mississippi is mistaken in 
his estimate of our wheat exports. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not mean mathematically twice 
large, but I mean a great deal more. 

Mr. BAILEY. We exported less than 18 per cent of our wheat 
crop last year; and, as a matter of fact, it may happen, and it 
will happen in any short-crop year, that the price of wheat in 
this country will be above the Liverpool price, the cost of 
transportation considered. If the price is fixed at Liverpool, 
how could the price here be above the price there? 

Generally it is true that the price of the surplus will fix the 
price of the crop, and that is as true of factory products as it 
is of farm products. But that is subject to a number of 
limitations, and it grows diminishingly less true as consumption 
meets production. ‘That is exactly what has happened now. If 
the Senator from Mississippi and others had joined me, I would 
now be charging that the Republican Party has maintained a 
duty on agricultural products when they were of no special bene- 
fit to the farmer; but that just as soon as we had reached a 
point where the farmer will derive some benefit from those 
duties it proposes to repeal them. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In connection with the forcible argument 
which the Senator is now making in regard to wheat, I want 
to call attention to the fact that the Senator from Mississippi 
and others, who are taking the opposite view, seem to assume 
that all that is raised upon the farms of the Northwest is 
wheat, which is exported. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I just happened to use that as an illus- 
tration. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. As a matter of fact, we raise barley by 
the million bushels, and we do not export it. We raise flax 
by the million bushels, and we do not export it. We raise 
broom corn; we raise vegetables; we raise rye; we raise oats; 
and we raise numerous articles of which we have no surplus 
to export. It is not fair to assume that the only subject of 
discussion in connection with the products of the northwestern 
farms is wheat. While the argument in regard to wheat has 
been destroyed by the Senator from Texas and others, it is 
not the only product that is affected by this trade agreement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would not like to be left in an attitude 
where it might seem I was disingenuous in an argument. I 
happened to use wheat as an illustration because the Senator 
from Texas was talking about it. I freely admit that upon 


ex- 


Xas agree 


as 


| all products which are not exported, but which are imported, 


the removal of the tariff, in the absence of other controlling 
causes. will or ought to reduce the price. Then, I take the 
Democratic position that where untaxing a product is removing 
the tariff tax from a product reduces the price to the consumer 
it merely gives to the consumer an advantage that God gave 
him and which he ought to have. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then the Senator from Mississippi is 


y ield 


drifting into this position. THe justifies the removal of the 
tariff from rye and justifies leaving a tariff of $2.25 a gallon on 
whisky. He justifies taking the tariff off barley and keeping 
a tariff of 25 cents a gallon on beer and a tariff of 45 cents a 


“* 


hundred on malt. For the benefit of whom? ‘The consumer of 
beer and whisky? No; for the benefit of the Brewers’ Trust 
and the Distillers’ Trust. 


hd | 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am not responsible for 
the curious inferences that may be drawn by the Senator. I 
am responsible only for what I have said. His inferences are 
his own; and, like the scriptural definition of man, they are 
“fearfully and wonderfully made.” I stick to what I said, 
— I decline to have put into my mouth what was said by the 
Senator. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, although I did not, when I 
took the floor, expect to occupy a fraction of the time which I 
have consumed, I believe I will trespass upon the patience of 
the Senate a little further while I point out to Democratic 
Senators who think this trade agreement is “a step in the right 
direction,” that as to many of its principal items it affords the 
manufacturer a higher protection than the existing law. When 
it was reported to the Senate I made that statement and as- 
serted that by a simple process of addition and subtraction I 
could sustain it. I will now undertake to do so. First, let us 
take cattle. The present duty on cattle worth more than $14 
per head is 274 per cent, and therefore the duty on a Canadian 
steer worth $40 would be $11. The present duty on the meat 
which that steer will dress is 14 cents per pound, and, assum- 
ing that the steer will dress 800 pounds—certainly he will not 
dress more than that—the protection to the packer is $12. 
Thus, under the existing law, the packer pays $11 for the privi- 
lege of importing a steer and enjoys a protection of $12 on the 
dressed meat, giving him a net protection of only $1. Under 
this treaty the $11 now paid by the packer is entirely remitted, 
but the duty on the dressed meat is only reduced from 14 cents 
per pound to 14 cents per pound, or from $12 on the whole 
careass under the existing law to $10 under this treaty. So, 
Mr. President, while under the existing law the packer pays $11 
to import a steer and has $12 protection on the meat, under 
this treaty he pays nothing to import the steer and has $10 pro- 
tection on the meat, making a net gain of $9 to the packer, with 
a net loss of $11 to the Government. Is there any fault with 
that arithmetic? It is a simple calculation. 

Will this bill reduce the price of beef? It reduces the 
duty on it a quarter of a cent per pound. Is anybody simple- 
minded enough to believe that this quarter of a cent will ever 
reach the beef-eaters of the United States? Oh, no; beef is not 
sold to the consumer in fractional parts of a cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me illustrate this same iniquity with 
wheat, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before the Senator leaves that point—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Texas prefers 
not to yield now. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If this is a mathematical proposition, of 
course it ought to be based on facts which exist. I understand 
that no beef cattle of that grade are imported from Canada for 
packing. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I notice in the report of the total imports 
from Canada, beef cattle of the grade the Senator mentions do 
not exceed the receipts of five days at the South Omaha stock- 
yards. So it is practically negligible. 

Mr. BAILEY. However many or however few are imported, 
the fact remains that they are imported; and the tariff duty 
prevents the importation of a large number. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think not for packing. 

Mr. BAILEY. The attorney of the Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion stated before our committee that Chicago buyers were in 
Canada at that time to buy cattle, 

Mr. WARREN, Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator has demonstrated very clearly 
if they have not imported cattle from there, there will be every 
opportunity to do so if this change is made. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Texas allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to direct his attention to the Province 
of Alberta, which can be seen on that map yonder. It is about 
the size of the State of Texas, and it is every bit as good a 
cattle country. A number of Americans drive their cattle and 
sheep up there to feed and fatten them and get them in a good 
condition. They can raise as many cattle in the Province of 
Alberta as they can raise in the State of Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. One of the largest ranches in 
the State of Texas sends qittle from our State to Canada for 
the purpose of maturing them, and the maneger of that ranch 
is, or at least has been, president of the American Live Stock 
Association. 








Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me one word further? 
Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 


Mr. NELSON. I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 


can tell him how he has taken sheep up into that country and 
fed and fattened them. 


Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator that men who are inter- 


ested with me have taken many and many a head of cattle 
up into Canada to fatten. You can take yearlings from this 
country to Canada and they will mature into beef cattle, I 
think, at least 12 months before they can possibly mature in 
this country. 


Mr. BAILEY. That is true. 
Mr. SMOOT. The strongest feed I know of anywhere is 


Canadian buffalo grass. 


Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator from Utah if he thinks 


that sending his sheep or cattle up into Canada to fatten was 
injurious to the people of the United States, and if so why so 
patriotic a gentleman would have permitted them to graze on 
the grasses of Canada and injure the people of the United States 
by bringing them back to sell them. 


Mr. SMOOT. If the American people have to buy cattle 


from some other country it would be an entirely different propo- 
sition. 


Mr. BAILEY. Now, Mr. President, assuming that the tariff, 


as I say it does, increases the price of the domestic article to 


the extent of the tariff, and thus keeps out the imported 


article, that would explain the small importation. But what 
will you say when the packer is permitted to pay $11 less for 
all the American steers which he buys? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. The answer to that might be taken from 
the mouths of some of the Senators on the Republican side who 
have announced 

Mr. BAILEY. I would not accept their answer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Who have announced that if this tariff 





wall is taken down it will confer a great benefit upon the 


Canadian producers, who will be able to derive American 


prices. 


Mr. BAILEY. But I do not say that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is what they have said. 

Mr. BAILEY. But you can not make me responsible for what 
even the most excellent of them say. I said the result would 
be that their price would rise and our price would fall unti! 
an equilibrium would be established ; and I am willing to record 
that statement here, and the years to come will verify it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from Texas, as 
he was making this comparison in mathematics, claimed that 
the duty would be $11 on the steer on foot, and then $12 prac- 
tically for the dressed beef. Does he mean to argue that the 
remittal of $11, entailing a consequent drop in the price of 
American cattle, would have no effect upon the price of beef to 
those who buy beef? I know there would be less revenue t: 
the Government if we imported any considerable amount, ani! 
there might be a loss to the cattle raiser; but would the rv 
mittal of $11 on the Canadian importation and the loss of $1! 
to the American producer have no effect on the price to the 
consumer, notwithstanding the duty of 1} cents a pound on 
the dressed beef? 

Mr. BAILNY. Absolutely none, Mr. President. If the people 
consumed cattle, then to remit the $11 on cattle would reduce 
the price; but the people eat beef, and the reduction on dresse«| 
beef is only one-quarter of a cent, which is not susceptible of a 
division that can be transmitted to the consumer. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But, Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? . 

Mr. BAILBY. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I can not see exactly how 
the American people can eat beef which had not been cattle. 

Mr. BAILEY. Cattle are the raw material, beef is the fin- 
ished products and the Senator knows that a tax on the raw 
material does not affect the price of the finished product; but 
only affects the cost of producing it. The cost of cattle affects 
the cost of producing beef just as the cést of wool affects the 
cost of producing woolen goods, but you could give the woole:: 
manufacturer his wool, not only free of tax, but free of «!! 
cost, and if you left him a duty of 50 per cent on his woole! 
goods he would charge just as much for them as he would if 
he paid 50 per cent on his wool. The Senator agrees to that, 
does he not? 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do; but that comes back to | 
the argument of the Senator from Mississippi, where he claims | 
that on account of the smaller number of those engaged in that | 
kind of business it goes beyond and transcends any protection 
at all and simply becomes a question of capital and of power 
to combine. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, Mr. President, if the Democratic Party 
obtains control of this Government, we shall settle the trust 
question in the criminal courts, and not at the customhouses. 
‘axation is not a proper means of punishing crimes. When 
the shoe manufacturers petitioned us to put hides on the free 
list they said it would help to break up the trust. We put 
hides on the free list, and in 90 days the Leather Trust en- 
larged its operations and increased the price of its products. 
No; the customhouse is not the place to break up the trusts; 
the criminal court is the proper place for that work. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Texas will permit me, 
ought we not to break up the trusts in two ways—first, by not 
tempting them to commit the crime, which the tariff does; and, | 
second, by punishing them if they do commit the crime? 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Mississippi and myself per- | 
fectly agree that they ought never to be tempted to commit the 
crime by a tariff levied for protection; but as the Senator 
from Mississippi and myself must levy a tariff for the purpose 
of raising revenue to support the Government, he and I con- 
tend that the wool manufacturer when he imports his wool 
ought to be compelled to pay taxes for the support of the Gov- 
ernment the same as our fellow-citizens do when they import | 
their woolen goods. I assume that the Senator from South 
Carolina agrees with that also. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield | 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been wondering, Mr. President, 
where the temptation comes to the manufacturer in Great 
Britain, a free-trade country, where they have just as many | 
trusts as we have in our Nation. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not as many, but they have them there. None 
of us have ever doubted that there are certain commodities 
which can bessubjected to trusts and combinations, irrespective 
of the tariff. But the Senator does not doubt that if trusts 
can be organized under a system of free trade, they can be 








organized more easily under a protective tariff. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. And, Mr. President, there is this difference, | 
too, if the Senator from Texas will permit me 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 





Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. A trust can not succeed in Great Britain 
except in one way, and that is either by producing cheaper, so 
that it can sell cheaper to the consumer, or by obtaining such 
a reputation for the quality of its goods that it virtually 


monopolizes the market, or very nearly so. It is not aided by | 


the law in doing either. Nobody objeets to anybody getting as 
large a business as he can, provided he does it by either better- 
oe quality or lowering the price of the article he is pro- 

ucing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the eee, from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 


Mr. GALLINGER. It is interesting to see the zeal and avidity | 
with which certain Democratic Senators always come to the | 


rescue of a foreign Government as against ours. I think the 


the wheat out of which he makes a barrel of flour, and has a 
protection of $1.25 against the Canadian miller’s competition. 
The net protection to him on his flour above what he pays on 
his wheat is 124 cents per barrel. 

This reciprocity treaty completely repeals the duty on wheat 
and saves to the American miller the $1.124 which he pays 
under the existing law to the Government for the privilece of 
importing 44 bushels of wheat; but it still leaves a duty of 50 
cents per barrel on flour. Now, make your addition and sul 
traction. His net protection under the existing law is 12 
per barrel. His net protection under this treaty is 50 cents a 
barrel. Thus this measure multiplies the miller’s protection by 
four. Will any Senator controvert those simple figures? Will 
any Senator deny that calculation? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
wish to call his attention to the fact—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. That in addition to the duty of 50 cents a 
barrel on flour there is a duty of 124 cents a hundred on the 
bran and shorts, which is equal to $2.50 a ton. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. 

Mr. NELSON. And the statistics reported by the Tariff 
Commission show that there is a difference on bran, shorts, and 
millfeed of from $2.50 to $3 a ton, and the farmer can not even 
get the benefit of that under this bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. Now, Mr. President, will any 
fair-minded man contend that it is just and fair to make the 
American farmer sell his wheat to the miller free of tax, and 


| then compel him to pay a tax on it when he buys it back in 
| the shape of flour. Not only, sir, does this treaty force the 
| farmer to sell free wheat and buy taxed flour made of his 


free wheat, but it does not even allow him to purchase the by- 


products of his wheat on the same terms and conditions as he 
sold it. Is this just? Is this fair? Is this honest? The 
farmer bestows more labor upon producing wheat than the 


miller does in grinding it. 

The farmer plows the ground; he sows his wheat; he 
watches it through flood and drought until harvest time, and 
reaps it. He thrashes it, then takes it to the mill and selis 
it. Through long and anxious months he watches over his 
crop and tends it, and yet he shall have no tax upon the prod- 
uct of his land and of his labor, but the miller who converts it 
by machinery into flour in less time than it took the farmer to 
haul it from his granary to the mill shall have his 50 cents on 


| every barrel for the process. When, sir, did machinery and in- 


ventive genius derive a higher right to the consideration of the 
American Government than the man of flesh and blood made 
in the image of his God? 

Mr. President, these inequalities and these injustices run 


| through all this bill, but as the hour is such that I can not point 


them all out this afternoon, I will address myself to this sub- 
ject again at some more convenient time. 

Mr. President, I have already detained the Senate this : 
noon longer than I expected to do. The Senate, of course 
bear with me or has borne with me patiently, because ] 
cheerfully submitted to a number of interruptions. I b 
that I will now yield the floor, and at some convenient time 
| not to-morrow, because I have another matter concerning my 
duties here which will require my attention then—but at some 
convenient time I will resume and conclude what I desire to 
| say on this subject. 
| Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 37 minute 
| p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 20, 


1911, at 12 o’clock m. 


Senator from Mississippi is drawing on his imagination when | 


he pictures the trusts of Great Britain as being beneficent 
institutions. 

Mr. BAILEY. Democratic Senators do not come to the rescue 
of foreign governments; but they endeavor always to come to 
‘he rescue of the American consumer. 

Now, let me make another illustration. This time with wheat. 
The present duty on wheat is 25 cents a bushel, and it requires 
practically 44 bushels of wheat to grind into a barrel of flour. 
Therefore, under the existing law, the miller pays to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States $1.12} for importing enough wheat 
to grind into a barrel of flour. Under the existing law the duty 
on flour is 25 per cent, and the average price of flour imported 
from Canada is $5 a barrel. The average of last year, as I 
now recall, was four dollars and eighty odd cents, but for the 
sake of the round numbers we will say $5 a barrel. It is some- 
times a little more than that and sometimes a little less. At 
$5 a barrel, 25 per cent would give a protection of $1.25 a barrel. 
Thus the miller pays to the Government $1.12} when he imports 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 19, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, our heavenly Father, we thank Thee that in 
the dispensation of Thy providence Thou didst set apart one 
day in the seven for rest, reflection, and worship; that a large 
majority of our people appreciate its worth and feel the uplift 
of that spirit which makes for righteousness in the soul, in the 
home, in the State, or Nation through its observance. Gruust 
that it may more and more obtain in the hearts of our people 
In the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, June 17, 1911, 
was read and approved. 
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ORPER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the Calendar for Unani- 
mous Consent. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6733) te accept and fund the bequest of Gertrude M. 
Hubbard. 
me SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to reserve ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill in order to have some 
explanation made of it. 

a MACON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks that the 
bill be read. Is there objection to that? 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MANN. I do not ask that the bill be read, if the gentle- 
man from Arkansas objects. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas objects. 
That strikes the bill from the calendar. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I call up the motion 
to discharge the Committee on Invalid Pensions from the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 767, the pension bill on the Calendar 
for Motions to Discharge Committees. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and sixty-nine Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, as 2 quorum is not present. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and. there were—ayes 130, noes 78. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. It 
has been demonstrated there is a quorum present. 

The yeas and pays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 154, nays 115, 


answered “ present” 11, not voting 107, as follows: 


YEAS—154. 
Adair Dickson, Miss. Helm Richardson 
Alexander Dies Henry, Tex. Robinson 
Allen Difenderfer Hensley Roddenbery 
Ansberry Dixon, Ind. Holland Rothermel 2 
Ashbrook Donohoe Houston Rouse 
Ayres Poremus Howard Rubey 
Barnhart Deughton Hughes, Ga. Russell 
Bathrick Dupre Hughes, N. J. Sabath 
Beall, Tex. Elierbe Hull Saunders. 
Bell, Ga. Estopinal Humphreys, Miss. Shackleford 
Blackmon . Evans Jacoway Sheppard 
Booher Faison Johnson, Ky. Sims 
Borland Fields Johnson, i. Sisson 
Brantley Finley Korbly Slayden 
Buchanan Fitagerald Lamb Small 
Bulkley Flood, Va. Lee, Pa. Sm ith, Tex. 
Burke, Wis. Floyd, Ark. Lever Stanley 
Burieson Foster, Ill. Lewis Stedman 
Burnett Francis Littlepage Stephens, Miss. 
Byrnes, 8. C. Gallagher Littleton Stephens, Tex. 
Byras, Tenn. Garner Lloyd Sulzer 
Callaway Garrett McCoy Talbott, Md. 
Candler George McGillicuddy Talcott, N. ¥. 
Carlin Godwin, N. C. Macon _ Taylor, Colo. 
Carter Goeke Maguire, Nebr. Thayer 
Clayton Goldfogle Maher Thomas 
Cline Goodwin, Ark. Mays Townsend 
Collier Graham Morrison Tribble 
Connell Gray Moss, Ind. Turnbull 
Covington Gregg, Pa. ldfield Tuttle 
Cox, Ind. Gregg, Tex. O’Shaunessy Underwood 
Cullop Gudger Padgett Webb 
Curley Hamlin Page Witherspoon 
Daugherty Hardwick Pou Wickliffe 
Davenport Hardy Rainey Wilson, Pa. 
Davis, W. Va. Harrison, Miss. Raker Young, Tex. 
Dent Harrison, N. ¥. Randell, Tex. 
Denver Hay Ransdell, La. 
Dickinson Hetlin teilly 

NAYS—115. 
Akin, N. Y¥. Claypool Draper Gardner, Mass. 
Anderson, Minn. Cooper Driscoll, M. EB. Gardner, N. J. 
Anderson, Ohio Copley Dwight Good 
Anthony Crago Dyer Guernsey 
Austin Currier Esch Hamilton, W. Va. 
Bartholdt Dalzell Focht Harris 
Burke, S. Dak. Danforth Fordney Helgesen 
Calder Davidson Foss Higgins 
Campbell Davis, Minn. Foster, Vt. Howell 
Cannon De Forest Fowler Howland 
Catlin Dodds French Hubbard 
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Humphrey, Wash. McKenzie Post 
Jackson McKinley Pewers 
Kahn McKinney Pray 
Kendal! Madison Prouty 
| od Malby Rees 
Kent Mann podenhers 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Martin, Colo. Rucker, Colo 
Konop Matthews Sells 
Ko Miller Sharp 
Sollette Mondell Sim:nons 
Langley Morse, Wis. Slemp 
Lawrence Murdock Stoan 
Lenroot Needham Smith, J. M. C. 
Lobeck Norris Smith, Saml. W. 
Longworth Olmsted Speer 
Loud Payne Steenerson 
MeCall Pickett Stephens, Cal. 
MeGuire, Okla. Plumley Stone 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—A1. 
Adamson Fairchild Langham 
Bartlett Fuller MeLaughlin 
Clark, Fla. James MecMorran 
NOT VOTING—107. 
Aiken, 8. C. Gordon Lee, Ga. 
Ames Gould Legare 
Andrus Greene Levy 
Barchfeld Griest Lindbergh 
Bates Hamill Lindsay 
Berger Hamilton, Mich. Linthicum 
Bingham Hammond Loudenslager 
Boehne Hanna MeCreary 
Bowman Hartman McDermott 
Bradley Haugen McHenry 
Broussard Hawley Madden 
Brown Hayes Martin, S. Dak. 
Burke, Pa. Heald Mitehell 
Butler Henry, Conn. Moon, Pa. 
Cantrill Hill Moon, Tenn. 
Cary Hinds Moore, Pa 
Conry Hebson Moore, Tex. 
Cox, Dio Jones Mott 
Cravens Kindred Murray 
Crumpacker — N. J. a 
Driscoll, D. A. pp ye 
Edwards Kitchin Palmer 
Farr Knowland Parran 
s Konig Patten, N. Y. 
Fornes Lafean Patton, Pa. 
Gillett Lafferty Pepper 
Glass Latta Peters 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
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Gutowey 
be tzer 
Toate Ohio 
tlewood 


iu 
Volstead 


Woods, Iowa 
Young, Kans. 
Young, Mich. 


Morgan 
Watkins 


Ss 
Sterling 
Stevens, Minn. 


Sweet 
oe Ala. 


Whitaere 
Wilson, N. Y. 


Mr. Witson of New York with Mr. Roperts of Nevada. 


Mr. Danret A. Driscorn with Mr. GREENE. 
Mr. McHenry with Mr. Haw Ley. 

Mr. Suerwoop with Mr. Srerirnc. 

Mr. Perrer with Mr. HEALD. 


Mr. Scutiy with Mr. Rorerts of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Arxen of South Carolina with Mr. Bates. 


Mr. Suertey with Mr. Prince. 
Mr. Liantutcom with Mr. MrreHect. 
Mr. Levy with Mr. McCreary. 


Mr. Kinxeap of New Jersey with Mr. Henzy of Connecticut. 


Mr. Perers with Mr. AMES. 
Mr. Grass with Mr. Ht. 
Mr. Rep with Mr. Morr. 


Mr. Cantrritt with Mr. Martin of South Dakota. 


Mr. Cox of Ohio with Mr. Mappren. 
Mr. Hammonp with Mr. CRUMPACKER, 
Mr. Wuiracre with Mr. Bowman. 
Mr. Konic with Mr, WarRpurTon, 

Mr. Linpsay with Mr. Porter. 


Mr. Parren of New York with Mr. Trison, 


Mr. Srack with Mr. Cary. 
Mr. Ravucu with Mr. Hanna. 


Mr. Ssarn of New York with Mr. Grrerr. 


Mr. Unpernizyt with Mr. Reyrsurn, 
Mr. Brown with Mr. KNOWLAND. 


Mr. Hamir with Mr. Burre of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Brovssarp with Mr. Parton of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Jones with Mr. NELson. 

Mr. Taytor of Alabama with Mr. Farr. 
Mr. Conry with Mr. Larrerry. 

Mr. Watxrs with Mr. Linpprrcn. 

Mr. Crank of Florida with Mr. Nye. 

Mr. Moon of Tennessee with Mr. Fprier. 
Mr. McDrrmorr with Mr. BrncHam. 

Mr. Govurp with Mr. Hrxps. 

Mr. Sweet with Mr. WEEEs. 

Mr. James with Mr. Hamiiron of Michi 


gan. 
Mr. Moors of Texas with Mr. Hares (transferable). 


Mr. Kiyprep with Mr. LAFran. 


Mr. Hozsson with Mr. Farrcnimp (transferable). 
Mr. Krrceren with Mr. Moorr of Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. BarcHFreLp. By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 11850) directing the See- 


Mr. Murray with Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania. retary of the Treasury to prepare designs and estimates for 
Mr. ADAMSON with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. and report cost of a national archives building in the District 
Mr. Kier with Mr. LANGHAM. of Columbia; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Mr. PALMER with Mr. Griest. Grounds. 


Mr. CraveEN with Mr. LouDENSLAGER. 

Mr. Barttett with Mr. Butter. 

Mr. Rucker of Missouri with Mr. Havucen. 
From May 12 until further notice: 

Mr. Gorpon with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 
From May 24 until further notice: 

Mr. LeGcaRE with Mr. McLAvGHLIN. 

From June 6 until further notice: 

Mr. Ferris with Mr. Morcan. 


By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11851) 
to authorize the extension of East Capitol Street; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11852) to authorize the 
Providence, Warren & Bristol Railroad Co. and its lessee, the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., or either of 
them, to construct a bridge across the Palmers or Warren 
River, in the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


For 10 days: By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 11853) to establish a mining 
Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. Harrman. experiment station at Salt Lake City, Salt Lake County, Utah, 
For the vote: to aid in the development of the mineral resources of the United 


Mr. BorHNE (against) with Mr. Epwarps (in favor). 

For the session : 

Mr. RrogpaNn with Mr. ANpDarvs. 

Mr. Fornes with Mr. BrapLey. 

Mr. Puso with Mr. McMorran (transferable). 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know if the gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. HamIttTon, has voted? 

The SPEAKER. He has not. 

Mr. JAMES. Then I desire to withdraw my vote in the 
affirmative and vote “ present.” I have a general pair with him. 

The name of the gentleman from Kentucky was called, and 
he voted “‘ Present.” 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I wish to inquire if 
the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Nyrg, voted? 

The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 


States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11854) 
providing for the disposition of the tax on cotton collected dur- 
ing the fiscal years ended June 30, 1863, to June 30, 1868; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 11855) to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWELL (by request): A bill (H. R. 11876) cre- 
ating a national road commission and prescribing its powers 
and duties; also creating a system of national roads, establish- 
ing a national road fund, and providing the manner of expend- 
ing the same in cooperation with the several States for the 
furtherance of good roads; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then I wish to withdraw my vote 
of “aye” and vote “ present.” 

The name of the gentleman from Florida was called, and he 
yoted “ Present.” 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from 
Alabama, Mr. Hogsson, vote? 

The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Then I would like to withdraw my vote 
of “nay” an@ vote “ present.” 

The name of the gentleman from New York, Mr. Farrcump, 
was called, and he voted “ Present.” 

Mr. WATKINS. How am I recorded, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not recorded. 

Mr. WATKINS. I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall and listen- 
ing when his name was called? 

Mr. WATKINS. No, sir; I did not quite get in in time. I 
thought it was a call of the House. I wanted to vote 
“ present.” 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Pending the announcement of the vote— 

Mr. Hay, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 
sence for five days on account of death in his family. 

Mr. HamMonp, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for 10 days on account of important business. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Accordingly (at 12.45 p. m.) the House adjourned until Tues- 
day, June 20, at 12 o’clock m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with a let- 
ter from the Chief of report of examination and sur- 
vey of Absecon Creek, N. J. (H. Doc. No. 71); to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with ac- 
companying illustrations. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmiting wih a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers report of examination and survey 
of Mulberry and Locust Forks of the Warrior River up to Mul- 
berry Fork to Saunders Ferry, Ala. (H. Doc. No. 72); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with accompanying illustrations. . 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bill (H. R. 11849) providing for 


the erection of a memorial at Reading, Pa.; to the Committee 


on the 













PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 





were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 11856) for the relief of Mary 


A. Shufeldt; to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11857) granting a pension to James P. Me- 


Lain; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11858) granting a pension to Mary E. Cox; 


to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. BROUSSARD: A bill (H. R. 11859) granting a pen- 


sion to C. H. Saint Clair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 11860) granting an increase 


of pension to Simeon Woodruff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. DRAPER: A bill (H. R. 11861) for the relief of 


Joseph G. McNutt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11862) granting an increase of pension to 


Patrick Ryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 11863) granting an increase 


of pension to William Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 11864) 
granting an increase of pension to Thomas Gifford; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
11865) for the relief of William M. Dougal, trustee of the 
estate of William H. Dougal, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 11866) for the relief of 
William M. Dougal, trustee of the estate of Morris Adler, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 11867) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Pattison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11868) granting an increase of pension to 
Winfield S. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 11869) granting a pension 
to George M. Tye; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11870) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen House; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11871) granting an increase of pension to 
Israel Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11872) granting an increase of pension to 
Faris Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11873) granting an increase of pension to 
John Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 11874) for the relief of 
Joseph Murray; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 11875) granting a pen- 
sion to Arthur T. Whipple; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

jy Mr. AYRES: Resolution of Group 6, New York State 
Bankers’ Association, favoring the Aldrich proposal for currency 
reform; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petitions of numerous citizens of New York City, favor- 
ing the parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

ty Mr. DRAPER: 
ciation of New York, 
of patent appeals; 


Resolutions of _ Mannfacturers’ Asso- 
in favor of the establishment of a court 
to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, resolutions of the Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York, relating to the manner of revising the tariff laws; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

sy Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of Galesville and Ettrick, 
Wis., favoring reduction in duty on raw and refined sugars; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: Petitions of numerous 
citizens favoring a reduction in the duty 
sugars; to the Committee on Ways and, Means. 

sy Mr. HENRY of Texas: Petitions of various citizens of 
Pearl, Tex., asking for a reduction of the duty on raw sugar; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Petitions of sundry citizens 
of New Jersey, favoring a reduction in the duty on raw and 
refined sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Board of Trade of Newark, N. J., 
favoring an amendment to the corporation-tax law, so as to 
permit corporations to make their returns as of the fiscal year; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3y Mr. MATTHEWS: Papers in support of bill to grant an 
increase of pension to John Pattison; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers in support of private pension bill for Winfield S 
Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of Herman Poseman, of 
Providence, R. L, asking for the adoption of House bill 161, 
authorizing the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
to investigate the immigration office at the port of New York 
and other places; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition from John C. Rankin, of Rankin, 
Ky., and other citizens of Rankin and Monticello, Ky., re- 
questing a reduction on the duty of raw and refined sugars; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SULZER: Resolutions of Group 6, New York State 
Bankers’ Association, approving the Aldrich proposal for cur- 
rency reform; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of Wilhelm Straube, asking for the adoption 
of House resolution No. 166, introduced by Mr. Sutzer, authoriz- 
ing an investigation of the office of immigrant commissioner at 
the port of New York and other places; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of German-American Alliance, of Hartford, 
Conn., demanding the removal of Commissioner W. Williams, 
and for a more liberal administration of affairs at Ellis Island; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of German-American Allianee, of Hartford, 
Conn., protesting against the administration of the immigration 
laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 


Turspay, June 20, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PRESENTATION OF SILVER SERVICE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following communication, which will be read. 
The Secretary read the communication, as follows: 


Tue Wire Hovsz, 
Washington, June 19, 1911. 
Dear Mr. Vice Presipent: The beautiful silver tea service which 
the Members of the Senate have so kindly sent us in yy 
eur twenty-fifth anniversary has just arrived, and I hasten to 
to you, and through you, to the Senators, our deep appreciation of 


courtesy. 
In eee ete aimee Oatts will you kindly add that we shall 
always value the o anqulsite § ift more especially as a souvenir. 


the 
kindness and courtesy of the distinguished body of men from whom it 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Board of Trade 
Lowell, Mass., praying for the proposed reciprocal trade agr: 
ment between the United States and Canada, which was order 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Woman’s Christi 
Temperance Union of Keuka Park, N. Y., and a petition of ; 
Business Men's Association of New London, Conn., praying : 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration betw: 
the United States and Great Britain, which were referred 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of Brickmakers’ Local Uni 
No. 16, of Belleville, Ill.; of the county board of the Anci: 
Order of Hibernians, of Essex County, Mass.; and of 1. 
Division No. 5, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of New Br 
wick, N. J., remonstrating against the ratification of the | 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and Gr: 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on For: 
Relations. 

Mr. CUMMINS presented memorials of sundry farmers 
Decatut , Lake City, and Martinsburg, all in the State of I 
remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreen 
-bererese n the United States and Canada, which were ordered 
lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of Local Division No 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Mankato, Minn., remonsir 
ing against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbi 
tion between the United States and Great Britain, which 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented a petition of | 
Board of Trade of Newark, N. J., and a petition of the B: 
| of Trade of Elizabeth, N. J., praying for the proposed recipro 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, wh 

| were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of Haddonfield Grange, No. : 
Wayne Township Grange, No. 145; and Pemberton Gra: 
No. 50, Patrons of Husbandry, of Burlington County, N. 
remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreen: 
between the United States and Canada, which were ordered 

| tie on the table. 
| He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Stan 
| Congregational Church, of Chatham, N. J., praying for 


| ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between | 


United States and Great Britain, which 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Simon Blake, of Jersey (i 
N. J.. and a memorial of Local Division No. 16, Ancient Orv 
of Hibernians, of Jersey City, N. J., remonstrating against 1) 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between | 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. O’GORMAN presented memorials of East Worc 
Grange, No. 1238; Gouverneur Grange, No. 303; Enfield Va! 
Grange, No. 295; Elma Grange, No. 1179; Easton Grange. 
1123; Lenex Grange, No. 1372; Veteran Grange, No. 11 
Constable Grange, No. 1047; and Watertown Grange, No. 7. 
in the State of New York, remonstrating against the pro 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
Canada, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DU PONT presented a memorial of the Third W 
Democratic Club, of Wilmington, Del., remonstrating az 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration bei 
the United States and Great Britain, which was referred to 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BOURNE presented a memorial of Sinslaw Grane: 
54, Patrons of Husbandry, of Lorane, Oreg., remonsti 
against the reciprocal trade agreement betwee) 
United States and Canada, which was ordered to lie ov 

| table. 


was referred to 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR FOURTH CIRCUIT. 
CHILTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary. 


| 

| Mr. 

_—— was referred the bill (S. 2604) authorizing the Pres '\( 
to appoint an additional circuit judge for the fourth cir 

reported it without amendment. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the | 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and refc: 
as follows: 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (8. 2823) for the relief of Charles R. Crosby (with 

companying paper); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ee Se Ee 


a 

ending our cordial thanks, believe me, with kindest regards from 
the "president ‘ana myself. 
Very sincerely, Herten H. Tarr. 


A pill. (S. 2824) granting an increase of pension to Edw: 
» yours, Crabbs (with 


M. paper) ; 
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A bill (S. 2825) granting an increase of pension to Peter M. 
Myers (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 


sions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill -. 2826) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Hunter; an 

A bill (8. 2827) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Cogar; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGB: 

A bill (8. 2828) authorizing that commission of ensign be 
given midshipmen upon graduation from the Naval Academys 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2829) granting an increase of pension to William 
L. Sapp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 2830) granting an increase of pension to Robte M. 
Towle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

ty Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (8. 2831) to provide for the sale of the surface of the 
segregated coal and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations In Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 28382) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
J. Roberts (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 38) permitting the Sons of 
Veterans, United States of America, to place a bronze tablet in 
the Washington Monument; to the Committee on the Library. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—LEWIS C. lL. SMITH. 
On motion of Mr. DU PONT, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the 
Senate the Papers in the case of Lewis C. L. Smith, which are filed 
with — S. 3441, Fifty-fifth Congress, there having been no adverse 
report thereon. 


THE MILITARY POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. DU PONT submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
76), which was read and referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resol That 2,500 copies of the publication The Military Policy of 
the United States, by Brev. Maj. m. Emory Upton, United States 
Army, be printed as a document. 


MESSENGER TO COMMITTEE ON FISHERIES. 
Mr. JONES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 77), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolwed, That the Committee om Fisheries be, and it ts hereby, 
authorized to employ an additional messenger at a salary of $1,000 per 
anpum. 


ABOLITION OF SENATE OFFICES. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, 
ami the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution coming over 
from a former day, which will be read. 

The SecreTary. Senate resolution 74, by Mr. Lopcgz—— 


Mr. LODGE. At the request of certain Senators, I ask that | 


the resolution may go over until to-morrow. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order wil) | 


be made. 


Mr. LODGE. I shall ask that the resolution be taken up to- | 


morrow and disposed of. 
WATERS OF NIAGARA RIVER. 


_Mr. BURTON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 

sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 3) extending the 
operation of the act for the contro! and regulation of the waters 
of Niagara River, for the preservation of Niagara Falls, and 
for other purposes. I should like if the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor] were present while the joint resolution is 
under diseussion. I do not know that it is necessary. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I desire to say in this 
connection that when this matter was reported on Friday last 
and unanimous consent was asked for its present consideration, 
I objected for two reasons. The first was because the joint 
resolution had not been considered by the Senate, and in its 
then form I wanted to examine it carefully and see if there was 
any objection to it. The second reason for my objection to the 
consideration was because I recalled the fact that the governor 
of the State of New York had addressed a letter to the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Frye], the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, in opposition to a measure of this general char- 
— and also to Representative AuexaNper, chairman of the 
nmittee on Rivers and Harbors ef the House of Representa- 
Uves, which letters were as I recollected, in the Recorp. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] has very kindly fur- 
nished me a copy of the letter of Gov. Dix, of New York, to 





matter should be based upon conferences between the Federal 


Representative ALEXANDER on the subject, and also a letter from 
the governor of New York to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 


Burton] dated February 24, 1911. I ask that the letter of the 
governor to the Senator*from Ohio be read, and that the other 
be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the letter indicated. and the other letter will be 
printed without reading. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Strat or New Yor, Rencontre CHAMBER, 


bany, February 2}, 19% 





Hon. Tureopors FP. Burron, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Duar SEnNaTOR Burton: I am informed that the so-called Alexandet 
power Dill, relating to the use of Niagara River water for hyd lie 
purposes, is still in the hands of the Rivers and Harbors Committce 
and, it is understood, will not be passed, and that you have introdu ed 
a@ concurrent resolution proposing to extend the term of the act of 1906 
which bears your name, and which would expire | limitation on 
Jane 29, proximo, during the lifetime of the new treaty with Great 
Britain relative to boundary waters. 

I have recently communicated to Representative ALEXANDER my 
views as to the inadequacy of his bill, and I inclose a copy of my 
letter to him. If this bill should be enacted it should only be after 
the adoption of amendments to cover the points I have made against 
it, and in which our State legislature has since concurred. If, however, 
there is to be no bill enacted on the subject at the present session of 
Congress, then your resolution should, I am sure, be adopted. 

It seems to me that provision for the permanent adjustment of this 


authorities and the authorities of this State, and I would be obliged 
if you would suggest the appropriate Federal officials with whom con- 
ferees in behalf of the State might take up this subject. It would 
seem, also, that a period of two years would be abundant time within 
which to reach a definite basis for the final disposition of this 
matter, and, if I am correct as to that, it would seem as though an 
extension of the Federal act of 1906 for a period of two years instead 
of for a term of five years would be desirable. 
Respectfully, yours, 
Joun A. Drx. 


The letter to Representative ALEXANDER was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


resevary 16, 1911. 
Hon. D. 8S. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 


Dear Str: The bill known as the Alexander power bill, relating to 





the use of the hydraulic power of the Niagara River, now pending before 
your committee, involves interests of very great importance to the State 
of New York. The act which the bill would « id, usually known ag 
the Burton Act, permitted grants to be made by the Secretary of War 


to individuals, companies, or corporations for diversion of water for 
the creation of power which then were, in 1906, actually using such 
water for that purpose; but that act contained a restriction limiting 
future use to not over 8,600 cubic feet per second to any one individual, 
and to not exceeding 15,600 cubic feet per second to all users of water 
from the Niagara River or from the Erie Canal. 

The western level of the Erie Canal being fed from the waters of 
Lake Erie, a certain quantity of its flow on reaching the eastern end 
of that level becomes surplus and available for hydraulic purposes. Any 
use of that surplus should be in conjunction with continuous and un 
hampered supervision on the part of the State, in order to preserve the 
navigation interests of that canal. In 1906 there were several use 
of river water at the city of Niagara Falls who were independent of each 
other in interest, and there were several users at Lockport of surplt 
canal waters which had their source in Lake Erie, and who used unde: 
the terms of a permit a) granted by the State. That permit, 
| originally made in 1826, was revoked by the superintendent of publi 
| works of the State, and any other disposition of that 1 -¥~ to ari 

on completion of the canal improvement now in progress is being held 
in abeyance until after legislation shall be enacted by the State with 
reference thereto. 

I believe there is no instance occurring prior to 1906 of any attempt 
on the part of the Federal Government to claim any jurisdiction to regu 
late the use of the waters of the Erie Canal after the same have onc 
entered the State’s canal system. The Federal act of 1906 did not 
allow the issuing of permits to any single interest then existir or 
thereafter to come into existence, whereby use of all the water whi 
may be taken from the Niagara River for power purposes could come 
under the control of a single interest, and any injurious monopoly in 
the product of that power was thereby guarded against. Under the 
Alexander bill, if a consolidation of interest between the present users 
at Niagara Falls already has, or shall hereafter occur, the whole of th 
20,000 cubic feet per second authorized by the treaty of May 13, 1910, 
with Great Britain, could be granted to a single user or to a combina 
tion of users. Since clectric current has become the most va 
product of hydravlic power, Niagara power will no doubt cont 

e used as it now is for the development of that current, and oppressiv 
results may be anticipated to follow from any unregulated monopoly 
thereover. 

The Burton Act treated the use of Erie Canal surplus, arising on the 
canal levels fed by Lake Erie, for power purposes, as coming within 
the right of the Federal Government to license. The Ale bill : 



























proposes to reassert that jurisdiction In the Federal Government t 
ela on the part of the Federal Government is unsound as wv 
unjust to the State of New York. The Erie Canal lics wholly 
this State and was built at the sole expense of New Yorl vi 

| acquiescence of the Federal Congress at the time, and it has sinc 
maintained at vast expense to this State but with great benefit t 
country at large. Assuming but not conceding that Congress a 
the State could now justly interfere and place a limit upon the 
of water from the Niagara River to feed the Erie Canal, ne 
such water having once entered the canal passes into an *tifiels 
nel wholly within the State and within its natural jurisdiction I 
treaty referred to undertakes to piace no limit whatever nor to requ 
the Federal Government to limit the amount of water which may be 
drawn from Lake Erie for the purposes of existing canals in the State of 
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New York. Who shall use the surplus of the Erie Canal when the 
water reaches Lockport or other points, even though the source thereof 
was Lake Erie, and under what restrictions and on what terms, is a 
matter which should rest with the State of New York aione to determine. 

In my opinion, the Alexander bill should be so amended as to pre- 
vent a monopoly in the product of the power affected, to remove un- 
necessary restrictions upon the number of those persons or corporations 
located upon sites available for use of power, and which may desire 
to share in its use, and so as to leave New York State with the sole 
and undisputed jurisdiction to control the use of Erie Canal waters at 
all points within her own boundaries. The question of the transmis- 
sion of power originating in the natural waters of the State of New 
York to points without the State, to the prejudice of New York and 
perhaps to the prejudice of the United States as well, suggests itself. 

I am informed that the terms of the Alexander bill will operate to 
exclude one company already incorporated by the State from any 
participation in the power water which may be granted. I find that 


when the State authorized on its part some years ago the use of the 
river water for commercial purposes, no limitations were imposed for 
the protection of the public interest, or consideration exact for the 
benefits to accrue to the users. 

In view of the importance of this subject and because of the im- 
propriety of my assuming to dispose of it on behalf of the State with- 
out consultation with the legislature, I intend to submit the subject 
to the State legislature and I request that congressional action on the 
Alexander bill be delayed until the interests and desires of the State 
may be properly determined and made known. 


Respectfully, yours, Joun A. Drx. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I simply desire to add that in view of 
the letters of the governor of New York explaining the situa- 
tion, I have no further objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

It was reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations 
with an amendment, after the word “act” in line 6, to strike 
out the words “to remain in full force and virtue during the 
life of the said treaty, save in so far as any portion thereof 
may be found inapplicable or already complied with” and to 
insert “for two years or until June 29, 1913,” so as to make the 
joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the provisions of the aforesaid act be, and they 
are hereby, extended from June 29, 1911, being the date of the expira- 
tion of the operation of said act, for two years or until June 29, 1913. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The joint resolution was reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations with amendments to the preamble, so as to 
make the preamble read: 

Whereas the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the control 
and rezulation of the waters of Niagara River, for the preservation 
of Niagara Falls, and for other purposes,” aan June 29, 1906, and 
extended by joint resolution (public resolution No. 56) for a period 


of two years, approved March 3, 1909, will expire by limitation June 29, 
1911: Therefore be it 


The amendments to the preamble were agreed to. 
THE CALENDAR, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar will be proceeded 
with, under Rule VIII. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to correct errors in the 
enrollment of certain appropriation acts, approved March 4, 
1911, was announced as the first business on the calendar. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will go over. 


LANDS IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 


The bill (S. 20) directing the Secretary of War to convey the 
outstanding legal title of the United States to sublots Nos. 31, 
82, and 33 of original lot No* 3, square No. 80, in the city of 
Washington, D. C., was considered as‘in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The bill has been heretofore read. On 
page 1, lines 3 and 4, I move to strike out the words “the 
present,” and to insert the words “ William H. Rapley and the 
estate of William W. Rapley.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER, 


The bill (S. 237) for the proper observance of Sunday as a 
day of rest in the District of Columbia was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


The bill (S. 291) providing for the retirement of petty offic, 
and enlisted men of the United States Navy or Marine Cor); 
and for the efficiency of the enlisted personnel was announ 
as next in order. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask that the bill may go over this mornin - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (8S. 25) to regulate the business of loaning money 
security of any kind by persons, firms, and corporations oth: 
than national banks, licensed bankers, trust companies, savit 
banks, building and loan associations, pawnbrokers, and re.!- 
estate brokers in the District of Columbia was announced 
next in order. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (8. 123) to alter the regulations respecting the m 
ner of holding elections for Senators’ was announced as nex: 
in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE, 


The bill (S. 2117) to promote the efficiency of the Pul|ic 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service was considered as in ( 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 2, line 7, after the word “ dollars,” 
the end of the paragraph, I move to add the following provis 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to increase | 
pay of any officer now on waiting orders. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It should read, “ Provided also.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; “ Provided also,” as it follows a proviso. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. WARREN... Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill as to what officers and to what exte) 
or limit the longevity applies, and whether there is a maxim. 
limit below the 40 per cent longevity as to the officers of hic) 
rank? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a limit that the amount shall not ex- 
ceed 40 per cent. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; that is the law now, for instance, as | 
the Army and the Navy. But for the Army, in the case of |): > 
general officers and the field officers, there is a maximum whi): 
is less than the regular salary and 40 per cent additional. [ 
want to know if that factor is in this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; that factor is in this bill, the same 
as in the law for the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. WARREN. This does not raise the salary and pay of 
the officers? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; this bill raises the salaries. The Svr- 
geon General to-day gets $5,000, and this bill raises his salary 
to $6,000, in conformity with the salaries of the officers of tle 
same grade in the Army and the Navy. It raises the sal: 
of the assistant surgeon generals from $2,900 to $4,000; | 
senior surgeons from $2,500 to $3,500; the surgeons f: 
$2,500 to $3,000; and the passed assistant surgeons from $2 ()\' 
to $2,500. 

Mr. WARREN. Then I am to understand the Senator |! 
this is to bring the salaries of that service on a par only 
the salaries of the officers of the Army, and not above? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the object. It does not increase | 
salaries above those of the same grades in the Army aud tie 
Navy. 

Mr. President, on page 2 of the bill, line 22, I offer an ammil- 
ment to strike out “seven” and insert “five,” and also to 
strike out “two hundred.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the ameid- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want to say just one 
word, and only a word, on the general purpose of this bill. 

This is, as every Senator knows, a very efficient and extrem) |v 
important service. There has been no change in the saliries 
of these officers since the year 1889. It is proper that |) 
should be increased, as it-seems to me, to the amount provi)! 
in the bill. As to the Senator’s amendment, I do not 4 
understand it, and I should like to have it stated so that we 
may understand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SeorreTary. On page 2, lines 22 and 23-— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I refer to the first amendment, \!'. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To the amendment which has bow 
agreed to? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not know it had been agreed ‘. 
I should like to have it again stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amo 
ment. 
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The Srcrerary. On page 2, line 7, after the word “ dollars,” 
it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided aleo, That nothing in this act shall be construed to in- 
crease the pay of any officer now on waiting orders. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in explanation of that amend- 
ment I wish to say that at the present time there are three 
surgeons on waiting orders and one passed assistant surgeon on 
waiting orders. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the amendment is entirely proper, 
and I do not object to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment last offered by the 
Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed on page 2, in lines 22 and 23, 
to strike out the words “seven thousand two hundred” and in 
lieu thereof to insert “five thousand,” so as to read: 

The allowance for baggage and personal effects to an officer in chang- 
ing stations shall be by the Secretary of the Treasury, not to 
exceed in any case 5,000 pounds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


DAMAGE TO LIGHTHOUSE PROPERTY. 


The bill (S. 2053) providing for the disposition of moneys 
recovered on account of injury or damage to lighthouse prop- 
erty was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let that bill go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


HARBOR REGULATIONS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The bill (8S. 1072) to amend section 895 of the Code of Laws 
for the District of Columbia was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia with amendments. The first amendment was, on 
page 1, after line 5, to strike out: 

No barge, lighter, or scow owned, controlled, leased, or employed by 
the owner or lessee of any wharf used for private business, or for any 
private , and not used for public or general wharfage, shall be 
permi to lie in front of or overlap any ining wharf or wharves 
without the wfitten consent qf the owner or lessee of such adjoining 
wharf or wharves. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 3, before the word 
“That” to insert “Sec. 895a,” and on page 3, line 3, after 
the word “conviction,” to strike out “shall be subject to the 
penalty provided herein ” and insert “ shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $100, or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or both, in the discretion of the court,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That —. 895 ¢ ie > ¢ Lew for ee) Dis- 

r 
« umbla, — ; regulations, ereby amen by 


“ Sec. 895a. That it shall be unlawful for any owner or occupant of 
any wharf or dock, any master or captain of any vessel, or any person 
or persons to throw, drop, or deposit any stone, gravel, sand, 
ballast, dirt, shells, or ashes in the water In any part of the Po- 
tomac River or its tributaries in the District of Columbia, or on the 
shores of said river below high-water mark, unless for the pur of 
making a wharf, after permission has been obtained from the Commis- 
sioners of the of Columbia for that purpose, which wharf shall 
be sufficiently inclosed and secured so as to prevent injury to naviga- 

“That it shall be unlawful for any owner or occupant of any wharf 
or dock, any or of any vessel, or any other parson or 
persons to cast, throw, deposit, or drop in any dock or in the waters of 
the Potomac River or its tributaries in the District of Columbia any 
dead fish, fish offal, dead animals of any kind, condemned oysters tn 
the shell, watermelons, cantaloupes, vegetables, fruits, shavings, hay, 
straw, ice, snow, filth, or trash of any kind whatsoever. 

That nothing in this act contained shall be construed to interfere 
with the work of improvement in or along the said river and harbor 
under the supervision of the Soe States bo mea 

That any _—— or persons a an rovisions of this 
shall he SEMRROO Een ao aa? cone dee r don aot ant 

a fime not ex g or mment not 
exceeding six mon or both, in the discretion of court.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not rise to make an objec- 
tion to the bill, but I should like to know what we are voting 
on. Those amendments in the form stated at the desk are 
absolutely blind, and nobody can tell what they mean unless he 
has a copy of the bill before him. I should like v much if 
the chairman of the committee which reported the would 
tell us just what it means. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Washington [Mr. 


Jones} the bill; but I will say that, as I understand, 
the only in the existing law is to prohibit the dum 
of certain materials in the waters of the Potomac River. Thou 


the present law 
the existing law. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

™he bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

LARCENY OF PUBLIC PROPERTY FROM DISTRICT WORKHOUS! 

The bill (8S. 1081) to provide for punishment for larce f 
public property from the workhouse and the reformatory of 
the District of Columbia was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis 
trict of Columbia with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after | 
word “that,” to insert “ whenever”; in the same line, after 
word “any,” to strike out “larceny as hereinafter provided 
of”; in line 7, before the word “in,” to strike out “any”; on 
page 2, line 1, after the word “ both,” to strike out “said” and 
insert “the”; in the same line, before the word “ reforn 
tory,” to strike out “said” and insert “ the’; in the same | 
after the word “reformatory,” to insert “of the District 
Columbia’; and in line 4, after the word “ workhouse,” 
strike out “whenever any such property”; so as to make 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever any property of the United States 
of America, or of the property of the District of Columbia, either or both, 
or in the custody or control of the said United States or the District oi 
Columbia, either or both, or in the custody or control of the office: 
agents, or employees thereof respectively, in any State or Territory of the 


United States other than the District of Columbia, which has been o1 
shall be loaned, delivered, given, purchased, provided, or obtained for use 
at, about, or im either or both the workhouse or the reformatory of the 
District of Columbia, or which has been or shall be used or employed 
in any manner at, about, or in cither or both said reformatory or work 
house, shall be brought into the District f Columbia, or any other 
place within the jurisdiction of the United States, by any person who 
shall feloniously take and carry away the same under circumstan 

which constitute larceny in the District of Columbia, as provided fn the 
Code of Laws of the District of Columbia, and the amendments theret 

shall be and continue larceny in the district of Columbia, or in an 


place within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
EXHIBITION OF OBSCENE PICTURES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The bill (8. 2600) to authorize the Commissioners of the 


District of Columbia to prevent the exhibition of obseene, lewd, 
indecent, or vulgar pictures in public places of amusement in 
the District of Columbia, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

CHANGES IN DISTRICT PERMANENT HIGHWAY SYSTEM. 

The bill (S. 2599) to authorize certain changes in the plan 
for the permanent system of highways for that portion of th 
District of Columbia lying west of Fourteenth Street, souti 
Taylor Street, east of Rock Creek Park, and north of Newton 


Street NW.. was considered as in Committee of the Whok it 
authorizes the Commissioners of the District of Columbi ) 
prepare a new highway plan for that portion of the District 


lying west of Fourteenth Street, south of Taylor St: 


Rock Creek Park, and north of Newton Street NW., unde: 


provisions contained in the act of Congress approved Mare! 
1893, entitled “An act to provide a permanent stem of hich 
ways in that part of the District of Celumbia lying outside 


cities,” and an amendment to that act approved June 28, 1 
but section 4 of the amendment shall not apply to the territor 
above described; and Mount Pleasant Street may be extended 
with a minimum width of 45 fect; Perry Place may be extended 
with a minimum width of 50 feet; and Fourteenth Street Roas« 
may be established with a minimum width of 50 feet; and upon 
the completion and recording of the new highway plan it shall 
take the place of and stand for any previous plan for that por- 
tion of the District of Columbia. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendinent, or 


~i ps * 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
FISH-CULTURAL STATIONS ON COLUMBIA RIVER, OREG. 
The bill (S. 2775) to authorize the establis!s:ment of fish 
cultural stations on the Columbia River or ifs tributaries in th 


State of Oregon, was considered as in Committee of the Whe 
It directs the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to establis! 
two or more fish-cultural stations on the Columbia River or 
tributaries in the State of Oregon for the propagation of salmon 


and other food fishes, and to make the necessary surveys, and 
purchase sites, construct ponds and buildings, construct, pur 
chase, and hire boats and equipments, and employ such assist- 
ance as may be required for the construction and operation of 









' 
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such fish-cultural stations at suitable points to be selected by 
him, and the number of such stations to be determined by him; 
and for these purposes $50,000 is authorized to be appropriated. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TITLE TO LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The bill (S. 1899) to repeal a portion of an act heretofore 
passed relating to the alienation of the title of the United 
States to land in the District of Columbia was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
Zo over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 


Mr. President, I think that bill had better 


I think the bill is all right. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It involves a number of properties. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Very well; let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The bill (H. R. 2958) to amend an act entitled “An act pro- 
viding for publicity of contributions made for the purpose of 
influencing elections at which Representatives in Congress are 
elected ” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over at the request 
of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of that bill notwithstanding the 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill, the ob- 
jection of the Senator from Idaho to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I am quite ready to vote now on that bill and the amend- 
ments to it, but I think it is rather unusual to compel the con- 
sideration of a bill in the absence of the Senator who reported 
it, the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, this is a measure which I 
think ought to be considered and passed at this session- of Con- 
gress; and in view of the fact that we shall be engaged almost 
exclusively on tariff measures, I think we ought to avail our- 
selves of every opportunity to consider and finally pass this 
measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is-on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Texas. [Putting the question.] 
By the sound the “ noes” appear to have it. ; 

Mr. CULBERSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. 
President. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Bacon Culberson 
Borah Cullom 
Bourne Cummins 
Bradley Curtis 
Bristow Dillingham 
Brown Dixon 
Bryan du Pont 
Burnham Gallinger 
Burton Gamble 
Gronna 
Guggenheim 
Heyburn 
Johnston, Ala. 


Crane Jones Perkins 
Crawford Kenyon Pomerene 


Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Smit of Michigan 
was called). The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirp] 
was called away from the city last night. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. CULBERSON. On the motion to proceed to the consid- 
eration of this measure I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, some of us were not present 
when the bill was read. I should like to know what the bill is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary, without objection, 
will again report the bill by its title. 

The SeoreTary. A bill (H. R. 2958) to amend an act entitled 
“An act providing for publicity of contributions made for the 
purpose of influencing elections at which Representatives in 
Congress are elected.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President—— 


Kern 
Lippitt 
Lodge 
McCumber 
Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
Nelson 
Nixon 
O’Gorman 
Overman 
Page 
Penrose 


Reed 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, 8. C. 
Smoot 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Warren 
Watson 
Wetmore 
Williams 
Works 


Chamberlain 
Chilton 


Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 


JUNE 20. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I understand the yeas ani! 
nays have been ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have be 
ordered. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I simply wanted ‘to ask a question; th. 
is all. Do I understand that the chairman of the committe: 
— nae reported this bill is absent from the city or simply 
not. here? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is not a debatal)|. 
one. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is not an inquiry of that kind pertinent ° 

Mr. PENROSE. He is engaged on committee work. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). [ 
have 2 general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [\ 
Stone], who I understand is absent from the city. In the a! 
sence of that Senator, I withhold my vote. If he were presen', 
I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I am pain 
with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. If I wei 
privileged to vote, I should vote “nay,” because of the absen 
of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was called). I have 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky | 
PAYNTER], who is unavoidably detained. So I withhold 1» 
vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a gener 
pair with the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Bamery]. I (i) 
not know how he would vote. So I withhold my vote. If |. 
were present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a ge 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy |. 
I transfer the pair to the senior Senator from New York |) 
Root] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a gene! 
pair on political matters with the Senator from Connectici: 
{Mr. Mclxan]. I hardly know whether the pair would ap) 
to this vote or not. I do not know how the Senator from ( 
necticut would yote on this question. So I will concede t! 
the pair might apply to this vote, and I will transfer my p:ic 
to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps] and I will vy 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a pair wit): 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirn]. I trans! 
it to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and will vo 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was calle). 
I have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [\\". 
RICHARDSON]. I transfer the pair to the junior Senator fr 
Maine [Mr. JoHNsoNn] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I hav 
general pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Raynes}. 
In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I desire to ask 
if the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Foster] has voted ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WARREN. I am paired with that Senator. 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a go 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [\r. 
Briees]. I transfer it to the junior Senator from Mary): 
[Mr. SmitH] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concludeéd. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I desire to announce that my 
colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD] is paired with the senior Senat:: 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], and that the Senator fro 
Arkansas [Mr. CrarKe] is paired with the junior Senator fru 
Wisconsin [Mr. STePHEenson]. 

Mr. BRADLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
voted a moment ago under a misapprehension. I find that tle 
Senator with whom I have a general pair, the senior Senat:i 
from Tennessee [Mr. Taytor], is not present. I therefore de- 
sire to withdraw my vote, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Oxtver]. I transfer it to tle 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Firvcner] and will vote. | 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD (after having voted in the negative). | 
discover that the chairman of the committee is here now. Ti‘ 
was my only objection to proceeding to the consideration of (| 
bill. I desire to change my vote. I vote “ yea.” ' 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I withhold my vote because of my p:'' 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tuma)’. 


I therefore 
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The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 11, as follows: inate it the other Senator did not join in the report to leave 
1 YEAS—42, it out. 
Bacon emeren airs ' ood Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 
Borah summins artin, Va. Shively Mr. CL c Ty ing. J » Senate agree ith tha 
oa Curtis Martine, NJ. eet : = CL nog of Wyoming. And the Senate agreed with th 
Bristow Dixon Myers Smith, 8. Cc. atter opinion. 7 i : 
Brown Gamble Nelson Swanson Mr. HEYBURN. I give the Senator from Wyoming the 
ies ee en oe fullest credit for having—— 
* i - , . - : , 
Chamberlain Hitehcock Overman Williams Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No; I am simply—— — ' 
Chilton Johnston, Ala. Owen Works Mr. HEYBURN (continuing). For having not joined with 
Cee a _ —— the report of the committee. 
= ° — Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am trying to ascertain just 
NAYS—11. exactly where I stand on this proposition. I want to vote for 
— oo eeiee — the bill now pending. I do not want to vote for it if, as the 
Cullom Lippitt Penrose = Senator says, the Senate has decided, or it has been decided, 
NOT VOTING—3s. nee the Constitution the section of which this is 
Baile Foster Newlands Stephenson sv RITRN . ‘ es 2 ‘ ; 
Bankhead Frye Oliver Stone Mr. HEYBURN. Inasmuch as the question is not decided at 
ew A eatltoger Paynter Sutherland all yet and is pending in the House, I think I am justified 
sSrandegee uggenheim ercy Taylor wares tate 8 4] a ada 
Briggs Johnson, Me. Poindexter Terrell in the suggestion I made. I think it will be conce led that 
Clark, Wyo, La Follette Rayner Thornton if the amendment passes Congress and goes to the legislatures 
on Ark. ra specharécen Times it will take out of the Constitution section 4 of Article I. 
ravis e 00 arren Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 
illingham I rimer Smith, Md. aan ee eee le ae ie : ; ‘ : 
cea McLean Smith: Mich. The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINcer in the chair) 


. | Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from lowa? 
S ra 2 So & . . P . . ™ 
o the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Com- | Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 


itteé of the Whole, proc sonsider ill. er : : 
7 Mr HEYBURN ~- Saaneen 7 — ae few words to Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Idaho evidently forgets 
say in regard to this measure. I voted against the motion to | Cs thete Ban been ad proposition to take out of section 4 that 

é . - , hie al _ > sleeti > rmbers , e 
take it up, and I objected to its consideration. I thought that | P@Tt of it which relates to the election of Members of th 
the sentiment of the Senate was so strongly expressed against an of Representatives, and the bill before us relates only to 
this legislation on the occasion of a recent vote that there | “as tn oo = ane ae nes ‘ies saiaieeistl Ceeractte aati 
would be no attempt to press it. Only a few days since the | the - ’ —_ ee wae Ee ee Page S Oe wil Em 
Senate, by a large majority, voted to take out of the Con- | — : ; oar or sae — 
stitution of the United States the section under which this waenaiee ae tee ow MR ee ge a "aieetian 
legislation only could exist. Of course, if you repeal section 4 | before the legislature of any State, as Senator in the Congress of the 
of Article I of the Constitution you can not pass any such bill | United States——— 


as this, because it is because of the provisions of that section | Mr. CUMMINS. I did not rise for the purpose of making 
that you are authorized to enact such legislation. I was looking | that correction. I find I am in error about the application of 
for consistency. the amendment to the bill; but I believe that if section 4 of 

That can not be controverted. No Senator will name any | Article I of the Constitution were entirely expunged from the 


other section of the Constitution or any other provision in it | Constitution, nevertheless, such legislation as this could law- 

under which this kind of legislation can be enacted. If anyone | fully be passed by Congress. 

can name it, I will be very glad to hear it. Mr. HEYBURN. On what would it rest? 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President | Mr. CUMMINS. It would rest upon precisely the same 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield | foundation as regulations respecting the election of the electors 

to his colleague? for President and Vice President; and legislation of the same 
Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. general character has been affirmed and approved and upheld 
Mr. BORAH. My colleague is in error about the vote being by the Supreme Court of the United States—— 

in favor of taking section 4 out of the Constitution. The vote | Mr. HEYBURN. In what case? ‘ 





of a majority left it in the Constitution. | Mr. CUMMINS. With regard to electors for President and 
Mr. HEYBURN. Well, Mr. President, the vote that will | Vice President. 

decide it will leave it out. | Mr. HEYBURN. I think the Senator will find a lack of an- 
Mr. BORAH. I am speaking from the record. ,thority behind that proposition. However, I notice that every 
Mr. HEYBURN. I was speaking not of the prevailing vote; | time this question has been under consideration—I do not mean 

I was speaking of the number of yotes. Let us see. We will | this measure, but the principle—much has been said about the 

not quibble over it. The question is, Are we going to leave! laws regulating the election of electors. The provisions of the 

section 4 of Article I of the Constitution remain? If we are, | law and of the Constitution with reference to that matter are 

we can enact this legislation. If we are not going to allow separate and distinct and stand upon their own grounds, and 


it to remain, then we can not enact it. That is to say, if sec- | it was only calculated to lead the audience away from the 
tion 4 were out of the Constitution, there is no provision under | consideration of the real question. 
which we can legislate on the subject at all. Now, I should I do not intend at this time to make any extended speech on 


iike to know where the consistency is to be found in proposing | this question, but I merely want to interject into the minds of 
such legislation as this at this time. | Senators the inconsistency between those who urge this legisla- 

I have been curious to know upon what constitutional provi- | tion as being of supreme importance and those who fayor taking 
sion Senators would rest their support of such legislation. away from Congress the power to enact it. They can not be 





Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President right in both propositions. Congress can only do this under the 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield | provisions of section 4, making regulations for the election of 
to the Senator from Wyoming? Senators and Members. If you repeal it, you will find that no 
Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. law Congress enacts shall provide how a person be elected in a 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I had rather thought I should | State under State laws can be compelled to abide such control 
vote for this provision, but if there is no foundation to rest it | by Congress. 
upon I want to be informed. I had supposed that the Senate Mr. BORAH rose. 
voted to retain that provision of the Constitution upon which The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
this could rest. I certainly voted that way, and I thought I | yield to his colleague? 
was with the majority. Mr. HEYBURN. I yield. 
Mr. ‘BURN. Yes. I am not speaking of what the result; Mr. BORAH. I did not rise to address my colleague. I 
of the proposed amendment to the Constitution may be. I am | thought he was through. 
referring to the express opinion in the Senate, and basing Mr. HEYBURN. I am going to close when I think I have 





some surprise upon it. sufficiently interjected the inconsistency of this legislation into 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Was not the express opinion ‘n | the minds of Senators so that they may do what I say in all 
the contrary to the opinion now given by the Senator? | due respect they have not done before—that is, consider thie 
Mr. RN. The committee of which both Senators who | question. It is very easy to follow a clamor for regulations 


have spoken are members, one the chairman and the other a | based upon the assumption that the Members of Congress in 
awake in favor of eliminating section 4 of Article I. | both Houses are open to suspicion as violators of the law and 
Mr. RK of Wyoming. Yes; and the Senator will remem- | must be controlled. It is the play to the galleries, and is based 


ber that while ene of the Senators joined in a report to elim- ' upon an assumption that has no foundation. No Senator here 
rs; . 


tamer he 
=r, 
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will stand in his place and charge that any other Senator has 
been guilty of any of the things that are enumerated in this 
statute. I will pause until some Senator exhibits that zeal in 
behalf of his demand for this legislation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not on my feet in pursuance of 
the last suggestion made by the Senator, but I rose a moment 
ago to ask him a question with reference to his position con- 
cerning section 4 of Article I. Section 4 of Article I is still in 
the Constitution. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It has not been taken out up to date. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I know that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does not the Senator think it might be 
a wholesome example to the country to pass this legislation, 
under section 4, and thereby demonstrate the necessity of retain- 
ing section 4 in the Constitution? 

Mr. HBYBURN. Mr. President, inasmuch as I am in favor 
of retaining section 4 in the Constitution, I will join with the 
Senator from Utah in any legitimate propesition that will bring 
about that end. Of course I am very strongly opposed to the 
elimination of section 4 from the Constitution, because it was 
put there for a good purpose, and it has served a good purpose. 

I thought this a proper and a convenient oecasion to point 
the morals of this class of legislation. If we pass this now we 
say to the country that we are afraid of ourselves. I do not 
suppose any Member would acknewledge that he was afraid of 
himself personally, but he is afraid of his neighbor doing some- 
thing that is discreditable and that ought to be checked. He is 
afraid of it, but he is afraid to say that he is afraid of it; that 
is all. This class of legislation reflects upon the dignity, it | 
reflects upon the intellectual integrity of the Congress of the | 
United States. 

Mr. President, when the original legislation was enacted it 
was vicious enough, but there seems to be a disposition in these | 
times to out-Herod Herod in declaiming against the honesty of 
those who administer the Government or make its laws. If 
a Member or other than a Member can rise up and propose some 
legislation to prevent a Member of the people’s chosen represent- 
atives from committing a crime he seems to think he has done 
a great thing, and the newspapers will flash it in large type 
at the head of their columns, So-and-so introduced a resolution | 
that will hereafter prevent Members of Congress from being | 
criminals. It has become popniar. It is a part of the muck- 
raking spirit of the age. It detracts from the character of the | 
Representatives in Congress, and it is heralded among the | 
schools and among the people of the country as an evidence that | 
Congress itself admits that it needs the restraint of these laws. 
By implication we say we want to be held to prevent us from 
violating them by a statute. I will be no party to such a tacit: 
admission of the necessity of being restrained from resorting to 
criminal proceedings to become a Member of the legislative 
body. You have got to abandon one thing or the other. You 
have got to abandon the proposal to strike out section 4 of 
Article I in the Constitution or you have got to abandon this 
legislation. Just take your choice. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am very much in favor of this 
legislation. I am in favor of it for the reason that I think our 
elections even to this body ought to be protected against the 
things this measure is designed to protect against. 

I only rose to say, however, that regardless of the question 
whether section 4 of Article I of the Constitution remains or 
not, we have ample power to pass this kind of legislation. No 
oue should be discouraged in supporting this legislation by rea- 
son of the possible change which may take place with reference 
to Article I, section 4. We have always proceeded upon the 
theory that we can protect the purity of election with reference 
to presidential electors the same as Representatives. We have 
legislated in the same way and in the same statute concerning 
both classes of officers to be elected, and the courts have sus- 
tained the statute when it has covered both classes of officers 
to be elected. 

I challenge those who seem to think that the Representatives 
stand upon a different basis from that of a presidential elector, 
so far as protecting the purity of elections is concerned, to 
point te any instance in the statute as supported by the courts 
wherein that distinction is made. 

On the other hand, in each and every instance in which this 
has gone to the Supreme Court it has gone under a statute 
which protected presidential electors the same as Representa- 
tives, and the court has unhesitatingly espgerted ath l oe te 
tion that whoever or whatever the Federal be, the 
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purity of the election could be controlled and protected in such 
a way as the wisdom of Congress might deem proper. 

For that reason we should not hesitate to pass this class and 
kind of legislation for fear of a change in the Constitution, be- 
cause it will not affect the validity, whether it is changed or 
whether it is not changed, with reference to Article I, section 4, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I cordially indorse any consti- 
tutional measure whose purpose is to diseoursge the use of 
money in our elections, and I, perhaps, go further than many of 
my associates, for I am a firm believer in the right, the power, 
and the duty of the Government to limit the expenditure of 
money in elections. I believe the States ought to limit it 
within their jurisdiction, and I believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to limit it within its jurisdiction, because a man 
who can not induce the people to give him an important office is 
generally incapable of filling ft. 

But while I eordially approve the bill as it eame to the Sen- 
ate from the House, I very gravely doubt the power of Con- 
gress to emact the amendment which the committee has re 
ported te the Senate. I am a member of the committee from 
which the report comes, but I did not happen to attend that 
session of the committee, being otherwise occupied, and had I 
been preseni I would at least have reserved the right to say 
what I now rise to say. 


Without having theught this question thoroughly out, Mr. 
President, this seems to me to assert not only a power that docs 
not exist in the Federal Government, but a power which is liable 
to a very gross abuse. This amendment assumes that the power 
of the Federal Gevernment over a primary election is coequal 
with the power of the Federal Government over a general clec- 
tion. I ean not, at least without a further consideration, sub- 
seribe to that doctrine. If we have the power to require the 
publication of the funds contributed to a primary election, the 
same as when contributed to a general election, then I do not 
see any escape—although I may revise my opinion in that re- 
spect upon a further consideration—from the conclusion that 
the power of the General Government over a primary is as 
plenary as it is over a general election. This amendment seems 
to imply that, and I must dispute therefore our power to enact 
it. I ¢an not conceive that the General Government can go 
down into a State and regulate its primary elections. 

As the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has already 
suggested, the Federal Government having the right to super- 
vise an election, it may supervise the election completely, not- 


| withstanding State officers are chosen at the same time as 


Federal officers. That being established by the Supreme Court 
some of the States of the Union have felt compelled, in order 
to withdraw their local affairs from Federal supervision, to 
order their State elections at a time different from thetr led- 
eral elections. : 

If Congress should conclude to exercise this power we will 
then be compelled, in order to escape this same Federal super- 
vision of our primaries, to nominate our State county 
candidates at one primary and our Federal ca tes at an- 
ether primary, or else nominating them all at the same primary, 
the Federal Government will have the power te supervise and 
control it. 

I do not impeach the good faith of Senators hastily. I wil! 
net now impeach their good faith. Yet I can not refrain from 
noticing the fact that the Senators who have persistently and 
consistently resisted legislation of this kind are the advocates 
and proponents of this amendment. I do not say all of them 
are, because some of our own people, in their anxiety to procure 
a publication touching the general election, have consented to 
this. 

If Senators on that side had not insisted something like two 
years upon an amendment to the House bill at that time, this 
bill would not be here to-day. 

The Republican majority of the Committee on Privileges and 
Blections insisted upon an amendment to the House bill which 
confined the publication to a period subsequent to the election. 
I protested against that then, and in that protest I was joined 
by every Democratic member of the Committee on Privileges 
and Blections. We followed that amendment from the com- 
mittee room to the open Senate and renewed our protest here, 
and an examination of the roll call will show that every Demo- 
cratic Senator, without exception, I believe, voted to require 
that publication before as well as after the election. 

; TON. Will the Senator from Texas yiel for several 
questions which I wish to ask, largely to obtain the opinion © 
the Senator from Texas? 


The PRESIDING . Does the Senator from Texas 


rei hse 
Mi. : 
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Mr. BURTON. Is it not conceded that regulations pertain- 
ing to registration, the time of holding the polls open, the form 
of ballot, and so forth, are subjects of Federal law under the 
Constitution? 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, Mr. President, I would question regis- 
tration. I do not question the power of the Federal Government 
to appoint registrars under a State law that requires registration. 

Mr. BURTON. At any rate, the Federal laws can provide 
some form of registration. Is not the primary just as much a 
part of the final selection of Members of Congress, and so forth, 
as is registration and other regulations which are within the 
power of the Federal Government? 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, no. The Senator from Ohio will not 
insist upon that when he gives it his attention. The one is 
merely a means of identifying the voter and establishing his 
right to cast a lawful ballot, whiie the other is wholly a matter 
concerning a party. For instance, the Senator from Ohio is of 
such high character and intelligence that I should like to have 
him in the Democratic Party, but so long as he maintains his 
present views I would not be willing to have him in the Demo- 
eratic primary. [Laughter.] The Senator from Ohio is enti- 
tled, under any law ever suggested for the control of Federal 
elections, to vote for a Representative in Congress, but under 
no rule ever yet suggested by the most visionary advocate of 
party disruption would the Senator from Ohio be entitled to 
enter a Democratic primary. The difference between identi- 
fying the voter at the general election and the partisan at the 
primary of his party is as wide as the poles. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator will accept my thanks for his 
complimentary words. What we are seeking to do, however, is 
to control the choice so that it may be a fair and an honest 
choice of the people. Is it not true that in many localities the 
selection made by the primary is absolutely conclusive, one 
party being so predominant? 


Mr. BAILEY. That is true; but, Mr. President, it is not 


every regrettable condition in this world that is subject to | 


Federal cure. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, I understand that. 

Mr. BAILEY. And the control of a party primary must rest 
with the State. The Senator from Ohio is not more earnestly 
opposed to ¢he use of money in elections than I am. I would 
go, perhaps, further than he would in that direction. I would 
restrict the right of a man to use money in elections because I 


am sure that there is no taint matching in its evil effect upon | 
I would make it so that a | 
poor man of talent, patriotism, and character could offer him- | 
self without being subject to a disadvantage against the richest | 


our public life the use of money. 


man in America. 

I would make it so that a man’s addresses to the judgment 
and conscience of the voter should control, rather than that 
subtle and secret influence that addresses itself to the cupidity 
of the voter. I would make it impossible for any man’s bank 
account to be potential in either a primary or a general elec- 


Mr. BAILEY. Not to supervise the registration, but pro- 
vide for registration. I mean to say that in a State which re- 
quires registration as a condition precedent 


to voting, un- 
doubtedly Congress would have a right to provide for the ap- 
pointment of registrars to see that only those qualified under 


the law of the State to vote actually voted; 
which has no registration law, 
have the right to pass one—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Congress in this bill is not 
to provide that primary elections shall be held, but it is only 
undertaking to supervise them to the extent that the bill pro 
vides in case there are primary elections. 

Mr. BAILEY. I fully understand that; but the Senator from 
Utah will not differ with me in thinking that if you have the 
right to supervise them you have the right to order them and 
eontrol them. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator may be correct about that; 
but what I was going to suggest to the Senator was that 
Congress had the power to supervise the registration of voters 
which constitutes merely a preliminary step to the election 
itself, upon what theory may it not supervise the primary elec- 
tions? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is substa 


but for a State 
I do not believe Congress would 


undertaking 


ntially the question which 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burron] asked me. The difference 
is this: The Constitution of the United States expressly author- 
izes Congress to regulate the times, places, and manner of elect- 
ing Senators and Representatives in Congress, but there is no 
suggestion in any clause of the Constitution that Congress has 
the power to regulate the party 


same 


processes by which its candi- 
dates are nominated. If it possesses the power at all, it must 
derive it from the other power to control the election. If it has 
the power to supervise a primary election, it would have the 
power to supervise a convention. Assert that power, and then 
you not only may be confronted with contests involving the 
validity and fairness and result of your elections, but you must 
go one step further down into the States and inquire into t 
| fairness and result of its primaries 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
permit me to interrupt him? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pace in the chair). Does 





tion; but our Government is so organized that the primary must | 


be directed by the State, while the Federal Government has 
ample power to protect its elections for Federal officers against 
this baleful influence. 

Mr. BURTON. One further suggestion. If the right to con- | 
trol the primaries is not granted, must it not be conceded that 
in any State or district where one party is overwhelmingly in 
- the majority this statute would be absolutely ineffective? 

Mr, BAILEY. Well, Mr. President, that is true, assuming | 
that the State itself had no concern for the purity of the ballot. 
If there is a State in the Union indifferent to the worthy pur- 
pose which this bill is intended to advance, then the condition 
suggested by the Senator from Ohio is undoubtedly true, how- 
ever unfortunate it may be. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 


vies to the Senator from California? 
Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator from Texas know how many 
of the States in which the primary practically selects the can- 
didate for Senator have effective laws of the kind that is now 
proposed? 

Mr. BAILEY. I am not able to answer that question with 
such accuracy that would justify me in attempting to answer it 


at all. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the ef from Utah? 

Mr. BAILEY. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I understand the Senator from Texas 
to express some doubt as to whether or not Congress would 
have the power to supervise the registration of voters. 


| tures for national offices it is going to be essential in some 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas | 


the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Massachu- 


setts? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. Under the general power of the Constitution, 
which the Senator from Texas has just quoted, we are under- 
taking to supervise the expenditure of money in an election. 
The expenditure of money is merely incidental; it is neither 
the time, place, nor manner, but it is purely incidental to the 
election. Is it not true that the money spent in the primaries 


is just as incidental to that election as the other? 


Mr. BAILEY. Oh, no; there are a thousand nominations to 
be made which will never eventuate in an election. It is not 
incidental at all. I am afraid a Democratic nomination in 
Massachusetts will not be so near an election at times as [ 
would wish it to be. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it seems to me, as the Senator 
| I have no doubt is well aware from observation, that the ; 


| maries have added to the election expenses. In many case: : 
whole expense is in the primaries. So far as my observation 
has gone, I think more money is spent in the primaries in 
ting out voters than is spent for the general election. It seems 
to me impossible to disassociate the final result from the money 
| spent in that way. All of us want to get to that expenditure 
of money and have it properly returned. In my State we have 
now, and have had for many years, a very rigid corrupt-prac- 
tices act, as it is called, which covers both the primaries and 
the elections; and if we are going to reach campaign expendi- 
way 
to have returns of the expenditures at the primaries as well 
as at the elections. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, there is no rule of constitutional 


| construction known to the books—I will withdraw that, and will 


| elections of its Members. 


say there is no rule of constitutional construction known to 
me—under which you can read into the Constitution a power 
to supervise the action of political parties as either a supple- 
ment or an incident to the power of Congress to supervise a 
general election. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Does the Senator from Tex 


GALLiIncerR in the chair) 
xas yield to the Senator from Cali- 


fornia? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. The Constitution now provides that each 
House of Congress shall be the judge of the qualifications and 


Now, conceding that there is no other 
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provision of the Constitution under which this character of 
legisiation might be enacted, is it not true that for the purpose 
of determining that question the Congress itself may provide 
the means by which it may determine whether or not its 
Members have been legally elected? 

Mr. BAILEY. Undoubtedly Congress ean determine whether 
its Members have been legally elected, but it ean not determine 
whether they have been fairly nominated. 

Mr. WORKS. That is one of the steps, if the Senator will 
allow me, necessary under the primary law by which the elee- 
tion may take place. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not necessarily within the meaning of the 
Constitution, because when the Constitution was written ard 
when it was adopted no such practice was known. 

Mr. WORKS. Then, if that be true, any State can evade the 
Constitution by providing practically for the election of Sena- 
tors at a primary election. 

Mr. BAILEY. They do it now; and that is one of the reasons, 
I will say to the Senator from California, that moved me to 
favor the joint resolution amending the Constitution with re- 
spect to the election of Senators. We have now all the evils, 
: there are any evils, of a direct election, without the final- 
ty . 
Mr. WORKS. At all events, if this bill should pass as & 
came to the Senate from the House of Representatives, we 
would have one law applicable in one State not applicable in 
another, dependent upon the question whether one State or the 
other provided for a primary election. 

Mr. 
the States to-day, and this bill will not reach those which have 
no direct primaries. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BAILBY. I do. 

. _Mr. KERN. Does the Senator understand that seetion 8, or 
the amendment, undertakes in any way to supervise primary 
elections in any State? 

Mr. BAILEY. No; I have not indicated that to be my epin- 
ion. What Iam saying is that if we have the power to require 
publication with respect to the primary, the same as with re- 
spect to the general election, we assume the same power ever 
the primary that we possess over the general election; and it 
has developed here that Senators on the other side all maintain 
that view. 

Mr. KERN. 


Does the Senator understand that section 8 un- 
dertakes to deal not with the election at all, but with the can- 
didate who aspires to a seat in the House of Representatives 
er to a seat in the Senate, and does not the Senator believe 


statement as to how much it cost him te come here? 


didate to file a statement as to how much it cost him to ae 
here in case he is successful, and that would be a 

if it applied only to the general election in those $ 

those districts where a nomination is equivalent to an aenthin 
It was the purpose of the committee, I think, simply to deal 
with the candidates who sought places in either of these 

It assumed the power to require them to file statements 

their expenditures. That is as far as section 8 goes. 

Mr. BAILDY. Mr. President, I perfectly understand 
this amendment does not go to the extent which I have 
indicating; but my argument has been that, as Getiahio 
it is—and I think it is desirable—it assumes a power 
gress which Congress does not possess. It assumes 
gress has the same jurisdiction over a primary 
has over a general election, and I am unable to ome to 
proposition. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BAILBY. I do. 

Mr. BACON. I do not desire to enter with any tom es 
thoroughness into the argument, but I want to say to 
Senator that, while I have the utmost confidence in his a 
I entirely differ from him on that subject. I do not 
that to require this statement to be made involves the 
nition of the power to control or regulate primary elections. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, if I could agree with 
tor from Georgia in that respect I would resume my 
vote for the amendment; but if we have any power at 
primary elections, we have a plenary power. 


BAILEY. Mr. President, we have different laws in all 


Mr. BACON. The amendment does not give us any power 
over them. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator from Georgia could persuade 
me of that, we would have an end of the argument; but the 
Senator from has not, of course, failed to observe that 

r who has made a suggestion with re. 

They maintain 

borrow language of the Senator from 

Massachusetts (Mr. Loner}, is merely incidental to the general 
election, 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, I am not altogether sur- 
prised that Republican Senators should take that view, but I 
myself utterly differ from that view. I do not think it involves 
any question of the power over primaries. It simply involves, 
fn my opinion, what the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] has 
Iindicated—the right of the Congress of the United States to 
make such regulations as will enable it when a Senater pre- 
sents himself here, or a Representative in the other House pre- 
sents himself there, to determime whether or not that man has 
been elected by corruption, whether there has been corrupt use 
of money in his election; and how in any manner that involves 
= question of the control of the primaries I am at a loss to 


wer BAILEY. To insist that we have a right to inquire 
into the corruption of the primaries concedes our contre! over 
them—— 

Mr. BACON. No. 

Mr. BAILEY. Because if you can inquire into the corrup- 
tion, then undoubtedly you have a right to prevent the cor- 
ruption. 

Mr. BACON. Not at all. 

Mr. BAILEY. Which this fs an attempt to do. 

Mr. BACON. I do not follow the Senator to that conclusion 
by any means, that Congress has the right to prevent the 
eorruption in a primary election. You have the right to pre- 
vent a Senator from taking a seat here if he has procured it by 
corruption. But it does not include the right to go into the 
State and prevent improper acts in a primary election. The 
Senate has the jurisdiction over the Senator when he comes here 
to the extent that it may inquire into the question of corrupt 
practices, if they existed, by which he came here; but the 
Senate has no jurisdiction to control the manner in which a 
primary election shall be held. 

Mr. BAILEY. In other words, that proceeds wpon the theory 
that he was not elected, and under our power to judge of the 
returns, qualifications, and elections, we possess that power. 

Mr. BACON. I do not even go to that extent, although I 
know the Senator can find authorities upon which to base that 
eontention. I do not think the fact that we reject a Senator 
here on the ground that corruption has been used fn his elec- 
tion involves the fundamental proposition that he has not been 
elected. I think we have a right to rejeet any Senator for any 
reason we in good faith think proper, and the fact that bribery 
has been employed is a sufficient reason. 

Mr. BAILDY. Does the Senator mean to say that, if I pre 
sent myself here from the State of Texas, with a certificate 
under the great seal of that State, it being admitted that I was 
chosen by the legislature, that I was fairly chosen—— 

Mr. BACON. Yes—— 

Mr. BAILY. That I possess the qualifications of age, citt- 
zenship, and residence prescribed in the Constitution, the Sen- 
ate could for any reason it Plates sy oo fit exclude me? 

Mr. BACON. Under certain circumstances, if it was a matter 
which involved the question of the bribery of the electors. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am waiving that. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator let me answer the 
he has asked me? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; but that is not my question, ff the Sen- 
ator will permit me. 7 did not say for ‘henuey I said for any 
reason. I understood the Senator to say that the Senate could 
set a Senator aside for any reason—— 

Mr. BACON. I was going on to say, and I still say so, but 
the Senator would not permit me to finish my sentence—I was 
proceeding to say that there are certain things which could be 
alleged against a Senator which would vacate his seat and 
only a majority vote would be required to unseat him. I care 
not what his credentials are, if after he Has come to this body 
and has secured his seat, things are developed which in tlc 

of the Senate render that man unfit to sit here, by 2 
two-thirds vote he could be exeluded. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not excluded, but expelled. 


question 
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Mr. BAILEY. You exclude a man not legally elected, by a 
majority ; you expel him by two-thirds for misconduct. 


Mr. BACON. I will accept the correction of the Senator, al- 
though I do not think the differentiation is important. When I 
said “ excluded,” I meant “ expelled.” I was probably unfortu- 
nate in the use of language, and I was trying to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that, in my judgment, there are 
some things which can be dealt with in the Senate by a majority 
vote. For instance, if it can be shown that a Senator was 


elected by votes which were corrupted and without which he | 


could not have been elected, that will vacate his seat and he 
can be turned out by a majority vote. If, on the contrary, it 
can be shown that he was overwhelmingly elected and that he 


had bribed one man, we would expel him by a two-thirds vote. | 


Mr. BAILEY. Oh, no. 
to all authorities. 

Mr. BACON. That may be, but still, if it were not so, we 
could still expel him. I am simply illustrating the point that 
the Senator suggested—that when a man has presented himself 
here and has been accorded his seat, he could not thereafter be 
dealt with without declaring his seat vacant. We can recognize 
the right of the Senator to sit here and still expel him be- 
cause, in our judgment, he is unfit to sit here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Georgia answers one sug- 
gestion and then he raises another question. The inquiry I 
submitted to him was as to the power of the Senate to pass 
upon the returns, the qualifications, and the elections of our 
Members. 
than I am that the qualifications are limited to age, citizenship, 
and residence. 

Mr. BACON. As prescribed in the Constitution. 

Mr. BAILEY. As prescribed in the Constitution. 

Mr. BACON. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. BAILEY. And a Senator who presents himself, chosen at 
an election about which there is no question of its fairness, 
regularity, or result, and who possesses the constitutional quali- 

cations, must be admitted. The Senate has no power, except 
that power which answers to nobody, to set him aside. 

Mr. WELLJAMS. Will the Senator from Texas permit a sug- 
gestion by way of supposition? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 


That vacates his election, according 





Mr. WILLIAMS. Children, in order to clarify the atmosphere | 


in an argument, frequently suppose a case. Suppose that in a 
iven case it could be shown that there had been great corrup- 
on in the party primary, and suppose in the same case it was 
nook that at the general election there was no corruption of 
any sort, that the man was clearly and overwhelmingly and 


honestly elected; could the Senate go back of the general elec- | 


tion to the primary which had been corrupt? 
Mr. BAILEY. I do not think it could. The Senator from 


Mississippi and the Senator from Georgia only within the last | 
few days were not willing to vest Congress with the power to | 
go into the general election to do it, and I strongly sympathized | 


with their feeling in the matter. 
Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas | 


yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Will the Senator allow me for just a 
moment? When this bill was reported yesterday by the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Hlections it was not supposed that it 
would be taken up as quickly as has been done. When the 
motion was made to take it up, eight members of that com- 
mittee were engaged, under the order of the Senate, in conduct- 
ing the investigation of the election of the Senator from Illinois 
{[Mr. Lorrmwer], which they suspended in order to come in and 
answer to the roll call on that motion. 

For reasons which seem to us important the members of the 
committee are obliged to return at 2 o’clock, and before going 
I want to make a statement for the committee, not having had 
an opportunity to do so before. 


In reporting this measure the committee had in mind the | 


fact that the movement to make public the campaign expendi- 
tures of different political parties is not entirely a new one. 


In 1907 we adopted a law forbidding national banks and other | 


corporations deriving their powers from the National Govern- 
ment to make campaign contributions—— 
Mr. BAILEY. 


= ia It was reported on my motion. 


Prohibiting corporations, of whatever 
uutudil tenn from making contributions to what may be briefly 


I never was more satisfied of anything in my life | 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes. In 1910, in furtherance 
same idea and for the purpose of discouraging large contribu- 
tions by making public the source from which they came, Con- 
gress passed a law requiring reports or statements from 
cal committees to be made within 30 days after such election 

The main feature of the pending House bill is to amend t 
law of 1910 by requiring reports to be made before the electi 
as well as after, not more than 15 days nor less than 10 
before the election as well as 30 days after, 


of the 


nnht+? 
politi- 


as now provided 
The committee have reported favorab] y upon that proposition, 
believing that the country demands the fullest lig! ht in relation 
| to the extent of political contributions, the sources from which 
they come, and the disposition which is made a them. But 
seemed to them, in order to make the measure absolute! ly com- 
| plete, that it should not stop with national committees or other 
| committees engaged in influencing national elections, 


but that 
| it should cover the expenditures made by the candidates 
| themselves if they were candidates either for membership in 
| the House of Representatives or the Senate of the United 


States. 

In the proposed new section 8 they have simply extended the 
same principle and made it app!y to candidates as well as com- 
mittees—the principle upon which was based the provisions 
already in the law relating to the duties of political committees 

Mr. BAILEY. I think that is right. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes. Now we have carefully avoided, 
we have avoided just as far as we possibly can, using any 
phraseology in this bill implying the right of Congress to go 
further than that in the control of the election of Federal 

various States. 


officers in the ¥ 


Mr. BAILEY. Do you mean elections or nominations? 
Mr. DILLINGHAM. Nominations or primaries of any char 
| acter. 


We understand that in certain States the primaries contr yl, 
in effect, the election of Senators. In other cases candidates 
go before conventions and secure the indorsement of th ’ 
vention, which is intended to control the election in the 


legis] l- 


| ture of the State. 
There is no attempt in this bill to require anything—I mean 
ander section S—but a statement from candidates, either for 


the House of Representatives or the Senate of the United States, 
of all moneys they have received and expended in pursuance of 
their own election. That is the purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BACON. Does it include the presidential electors also? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. It does not. Section 8 only relates to 
| eandidates for either one branch or the other of Congress. 

Mr. BACON. Is there another provision in the bill which 
relates to presidential electors? 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. No; there is no such provision in the 
| bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I want to say, in addition to 
what the chairman of the committee so well said, that we were 
confronted with the desire to have the widest publicity in al! 
| these matters; and I confess that when section 8 was befor 
| the committee I expressed my doubts then as to the authori 

of Congress to enact such a law. I expressly reserved the richt 

to vote against this amendment—that part of the amendme: 
but at the same time I wanted to accomplish the purpose of 
the amendment, if possible. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Alabama aptly describes 
my state of mind. I want to do everything that can lawfu 
be done. But I have never yet seen any good purpose that could 
be served by either violating or stretching the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. But if the Senator from Texas pleas 
just a word further. I think a majority of the committee |! 

| to the opinion that Congress has the same power to compe! 

| person seeking a seat in either body to make public the 

| that is, the financial means—through which his c 
| been furthered that it has to compel any 


andidsaey ha 
political committee 
which may be supporting him to make public the receipts and 
expenditures by such committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. I perfectly agree to that when confined to the 
election. 

But here is my trouble: You assume a power to go one step 
beyond where the Constitution authorizes you to The Con- 
| stitution authorizes Congress to regulate the election, but you 

assume the right to go down into the primary, and you would 
have the same right to superintend a convention that you would 
have in a primary election. 


£0. 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM. But, if the Senator please, this bill 
does not go either into the primary or election or attempt to 
control anything in connection with either, but simply to make 
public how much money has been expended and from what 
source that money was received and to what persons the money 
was paid. 

Mr. BAILEY. But, Mr. President, that is begging the ques- 
tion which I have raised. The question which I have raised 
here is, Has Congress the power to do with respect to the pri- 
maries the same things it may do with respect to a general 
election? Does the Senator from Vermont assert that power 
in Congress? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. A majority of the committee, I will say, 
had no doubt, I think, as to the power of Congress to require 
such returns to be made as this bill requires of the candidates 
either for the House of Representatives or the Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator go one step further and 
answer my question, which is, Does Congress possess the same 
power to regulate the primary elections that it does to regulate 
the general elections? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That question is so broad, because the 
primary system varies so in the various States, that I would not 
hazard an opinion upon it. The committee, as I said before, did 
not look upon this measure as one intended to enter into the con- 
trol or the management or even the supervision of those elections. 
But they did intend to require of those who presented them- 
selves for seats in either branch of Congress a statement made 
to the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, as the case may be, of the amount of money 
expended by them in pursuance of their candidacy, from what 
sources it was received, and to what persons it was paid. 

Mr. BAILEY. There is not a Senator here who more cor- 
dially approves than I do every lawful effort to prevent the use 
of money in elections; but I care not what the purpose to be 
served is, it is not wise unless it can be lawfully and constitu- 


* tionally served. 


Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Texas permit me to make 
an inquiry? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. I wish to ask the learned Senator whether he 
recognizes the difference between a requirement of a candidate 
to state the means used by him in his election and the exercise 
of the power to control the primary election in which he was a 
candidate? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, except for our authority to reg- 
ulate the times, places, and manner of the election, we would 
have no power to pass this bill, and consequently for the pur- 
pose of determining the power there is no difference, I answer 
the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. The question I asked the Senator was prelimi- 
nary to one which he has already answered and which I in- 
tended to ask him, and that was this: 

Upon what clause of the Constitution does the Senator base 
the contention for the right of Congress to require this informa- 
tion of a candidate in a regular election? The Senator has just 
said he based it upon the fourth section of the first article of 
the Constitution, which gives to Congress the right to prescribe 
the times, places, and manner of the election of Senators and 
Representatives. 

Now I utterly and entirely differ with the learned Senator 
in that conclusion. I do not think the power is found there at 
all, because this is in no manner a regulation of the times, 
places, or manner of the election. It is simply requiring of a 
Senator when he comes here information upon which the Senate 
may determine whether that man is entitled to his seat or 
whether he shall be allowed to retain his seat even if he was 
originally properly seated—that is, if he had the proper creden- 
tials, the three essentials of which the Senator has enumer- 
ated—and in my judgment the right to exact of one elected, 
claiming a seat in this body or in the other House, this in- 
formation, is not based upon the fourth clause of the first 
article of the Constitution, but based exclusively upon the right 
of the Senate to inquire into the returns and qualification of its 
Members. That is my judgment about it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, it distresses me to see a Demo- 
crat like the Senator from Georgia undertaking to find a new 
provision for the exercise of an old power. I venture to say, 
without having examined the record, that he is now asserting 
for the first time that our power to pass a corrupt practice 
act rests upon that provision in the Constitution. The power 
of the State does not rest there. The power of the General 
Government can not be made to rest there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas will sus- 
pend for a moment while the Chair lays before the Senate the 





unfinished business, the hour of 2 o’clock having arrived. It 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes. : 

Mr. BAILEY. I hope some one in charge of the bill will ask 
to lay it aside for a moment, because I am going—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas has a 
perfect right to continue to occupy the floor, of course. 

Mr. BAILEY. I know, but I want this measure disposed of. 
The Senator from Vermont, who is the chairman of the com- 
mittee which reported this bill, is holding a session of another 
committee, which he must attend. 

Mr. BURTON. I hope the pending measure will not be dis- 
posed of to-day. I am as heartily in favor of it as anyone 
here, and I would desire to add to it rather than detract from 
it, but it is quite unusual to bring up a measure like this for 
consideration and final disposition which has not been printed, 
either the report or the bill, until this morning. I think very 
likely I may desire to present some amendments to the bill. 

Mr. BACON and Mr, CULBERSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Inasmuch as the bill was taken up on 
my motion, having been reached on the calendar under Rule VIII, 
I desire to say that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Di1inc- 
HAM], the chairman of the committee, advises me that after 2 
o’clock he will be specially engaged, and he desires to be pres- 
ent when this bill is considered. I have~-no objection, of 
course—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been already laid 
aside, the unfinished business now being before the Senate. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I wish to suggest to the Senator from 
Vermont, however, that the bill ought to be reprinted, so as to 
be correctly printed. It was reported on the 19th of June, 
although it passed the House on the 14th of April, and it is 
incorrectly printed. I invite his attention to that, so that it 
may be corrected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary advises the Chair 
that it has already been ordered reprinted with the corrections, 
during the absence of the present occupant of the Chair. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I am advised that the Senator 
from Vermont, who is chairman of the committee and who has 
a right to be present when this matter is discussed, must now 
absent himself upon some other business of the Senate, and I 
desist. 

-Mr. BACON. Before the bill is laid aside I simply desire to 
say to my distinguished friend from Texas that I hope in the 
interval his examination may cause him less distress as to my 
peculiar view in regard to this constitutional function than he 
is now agitated by. ; 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator from Georgia will find me any 
authority for that peculiar view, and I say peculiar with all 
deference, I will be very glad to withdraw my opposition, be- 
eause if there is an authority in Congress to adopt this amend- 
ment I earnestly desire to vote for it. I am constrained only 
by the belief that we are without the power to legislate on 
this subject. 

Mr. President, I know how thankless a task it is to interpose 
these general suggestions of the want of power against any 
bill which has a popular support. I suppose I desire to agree 
with the public as much as any Senator. Though I think I do 
not yield as readily as some Senators, I am certainly as de- 
sirous as any Senator ought to be to agree with the public. I 
know that there is a universal demand for legislation that shal! 
suppress the use of money in our elections. But until I change 
my opinion as to the relations between the General Govern- 
ment and the States I must insist that a large part of the good 
which needs to be done must be left for the States to do. Be- 
cause I would stand here and oppose a Federal law to punish 
murder in a State it can not be made the basis of a sugges- 
tion that I do not abhor murder and that I would not punisb 
it. But that, according to my doctrine, like nearly all of the 
other misconduct of this life, is committed not only by the 
Constitution but by our geaeral scheme gf government to tle 
States of this Union, not to the Federal Government. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I desire to say that I*do not 
rest with entire acquiescence in the suggestion of the Senator 
that those who differ from him in this particular are influenced 
by a disregard in any manner of constitutional obligations or 
limitations and are controlled in any manner by what may be 
considered a popular desire. 


. 
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Mr. BAILEY. I hope the Senator from Georgia will not | Mr. BAILEY. We can not in the exercise of our power 
apply that to himself, for nothing was further from my mind | which the Senator well says is great, though I can not concur 


than to make that suggestion with reference to him. with him in thinking it is so great that it is subject to no 
Mr. BACON. Well, the Senator had claimed the virtue for | limitation, except our own conscience. I think we are limited 

himself that he was opposing it. | by certain rules, but that is immaterial in this connection. 
Mr. BAILEY. But I will never deny to the Senator from | Asserting the power to be as great as I think it is, and much 

Georgia what I claim for myself. | more if it as great as the Senator thinks it is, when we 


Mr. BACON. I do not suppose that the Senator does. I | to judge of the returns, qualifications, and elections of our 
simply wish to say that I base my opinion upon what I con- | Members, the very power under which he says this is to b 
ceive to be the correet constitutional construction, and I will | exercised, he agrees with me that we have no power to go 


not go as far as the distinguished gentleman to say that his | beyond the legislature and look into the election of its members 
view is a peculiar view. I think possibly, as it may be viewed | I agree with him, and that has been the uniform judgm 
in the long run, the one may not be any more peculiar than the } of the Senate. I then say that, under that same power, ws 
other. have no right to go down beyond the general election and 

I myself regret that I am unable to express in a way to | quire into the primary. 
earry full appreciation the view I have, but there is a wide| Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator’s logic is not as 


difference between judging of the means by which a Senator | good as it usually is. The question between us is whether o1 
or a Representative secured his seat and the question of the | not the right to exact certain information of a candidate, or 
control of the machinery of an election, either the regular | one who has been a candidate and who claims an election, car 
election or a primary. ries with it the right to control and judge of what occurred in 
I think the two are entirely different. I repeat that I think | the primary election so far as the electors are concerned. 
the power to judge of the regularity of a regular election is Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President——— 
under the fourth clause of the first article of the Constitution, Mr. BACON. I beg that the Senator will let me answer the 
which gives to Congress the power to judge of the times, places, | Senator from Texas first; then I will with pleasure yield to the 
and manner of elections; and I am still very strongly of the | Senator. 
opinion that the right to require a candidate in a regular elec- I contend that that can not be done. The Senator contends 
tion to disclose the means used by him to secure his election, | that if the information can be exacted, it can be done; and as 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether he has made an undue | a proof that the Senator is right he then illustrates by the case 
or an improper or a corrupt use of money, is under the clause | of the regular election and says that we can not inquire into 
which I have cited, which gives to Congress the right to judge | the sufficiency of the election of the electors, to wit, the legis- 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own Members. | lature, and therefore we can not inquire as to the manner of 
I do not think the Senate, when it comes to consider the ques | the primary election. 
tion of personal fitness of one to be a Senator, is limited to the | I entirely agree with him. We can not inquire as to the 
three qualifications of age, citizenship, and residence. The | manner of the primary election. What the Senator puts as an 
Senate may for any reason exclude a man whom they in good | illustration simply proves the contention which I make—tha 
faith think personally unworthy to sit here. That is a broad | can not inquire. There is no legal power in Congress to 


power, which has no limitations to it. quire into the primary election, just in the same way as there 
Mr. SHIVELY. The Senate can exclude a man even for the would be no legal power in Congress to inquire into the election 
reason that they do not think him worthy of a seat. of a man who as a member of the legislature was chosen as an 


Mr. BACON. In my opinion the Senate can rightfully ex- | elector of a Senator. 
clude any man whom they think unworthy to sit in this body, I Mr. BAILEY. Would the Senator permit me? 
care not how regular his election may have been. For a reason Mr. BACON. [If the Senator will allow me one moment, I 
that the Senate shall honestly believe to be sufficient to make a_ will finish. 
man unworthy to sit in this body the Senate has the right and Mr. BAILEY. We are near coming to an agreement now. 


the rightful power to exclude him. Of course, it is a power Mr. BACON. I think not, unless the Senator is coming over 
which ought to be very carefully guarded and very rarely | to my side. 
exercised. Mr. BAILEY. Let me see. 


Without detaining the Senate on it, I simply desire to say Mr. BACON. Let me finish what I was going to say. To 
that recognizing the fact, which we do and must do, that in a | illustrate what I meant, the Senator put one case where the 
great many jurisdictions the primary election is the election and | Congress would not have the right-to go behind the electors, 
the regular election thereafter is a matter of form, I think that | to wit, the legislature. 

the question as to the propriety of a man’s conduct in that pri- Mr. BAILEY. Well—— 


mary election is a matter which it is important we should have Mr. BACON. I can suggest another case where you can go 
the opportnnity to know about, and I do not think it is in any* behind the election of a Senator by the legislature or behind 
manner an infringement of the Constitution. For myself, I | the election of a Representative by the people. Suppose after 
would desire to see the law embrace the question of expenses in | Senator has taken his seat it should be shown that he wa 
that preliminary election, which, at least in some localities, is | bank embezzler prior to that time, or that he was a murderet 
the conclusive election. or had committed the most heinous of all crimes, does the Sen 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ator say we could not, because that occurred prior to the e 
question? tion, exclude him from this body? 

Mr. BACON. With pieasure. Mr. BAILEY. We could do it. 


Mr. BAILEY. There is a test of this matter. Does the Sena- Mr. BACON. No. ' 
tor from Georgia contend that under our power to judge of the | Mr. BAILEY. Because there is no power to restrain us; |! 
elections, returns, and qualifications of a Senator we could go | we could not lawfully do it. 
beyond the legislature and inquire concerning the election of its| Mr. BACON. I do not agree with the Senator. [ do th 
members? we could. 
Mr. BACON. No; I do not by any means. Mr. BAILEY. I think all questions of misconduct are settied 
Mr. BAILEY. And yet the election of members to the legis- | by the people when they elect him. 
Jature is more inseparably connected with the election of a Mr. BACON. In my opinion, not by any means. 


Senator than a primary election. Mr. BAILEY. But the Senator will permit me to ask him 
Mr. BACON. That is doing the very thing which I say we | this question: He says that it is under our power to judge t! 
have no power todo. That would be going into the question of qualifications of a Member of this body. 1 his bill not onl 


the manner of an election of a member of the legislature. I | requires the information of the man who is nominated 
say the right to inquire into the conduct of a candidate in a | elected, but it requires it of the man who is defeated as v 
primary election does not depend upon that part of the Consti- | an_ surely we have no power over him under our power < 
tution at all. judging of qualifications. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me take the Senator’s own suggestion. Mr. BACON. I will yield that part to the Senator. I am not! 
Suppose that the most upright Senator in this body—I will not | contending as to the man who is defeated. I yield that to thy 
use that expression because there must be no distinction of | Senator, but I do not put it where the Senator does. If I put 
that kind—but suppose any Senator in this body was elected | it under the fourth clause of the first article, I would not 
by two votes, and I could prove that three men elected to that | it, because it would cover it as well as the other, but I d 
legislature were nominated by fraud and corruption—— think it rests under the fourth clause of the first article; il 


Mr. BACON. Of course, we could not go behind that. rests under the other, which I have menti ned, which gives 
Mr. BAILEY. We can not go behind that. plenary power to this body to judge of the fitness of a wan to 


Mr. BACON. Of course not. sit in this body. 
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Mr. BAILEY. The Senator does agree that the only differ- 
ence between him and me now is merely as to the power to re- 
quire this information, and he fully agrees with me that we 
have no power to go beyond that and control the election. 

Mr. BACON. I am inclined to think the Senator would be en- 
tirely right about that. 

Mr. BAILEY. The difference then between the Senator 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Washington? ; 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Georgia has the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia has the 
floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BACON. Very well; I will yield to the Senator from 
Washington, if he desires. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just on the particular proposition laid 
down by the Senator from Texas, in which I understand the 
Senator from Georgia concurs, that the Senate would have no 
right to go back of the election of members of the legislature, 
suppose it should be shown that a Senator presenting creden- 
tials had, by the use of money, procured the election of mem- 
bers of the legislature, does the Senator mean to contend that it 
would not be within the power of the Senate to hold his election 
by the legislature, secured by corruption, invalid? 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator address that question to me? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was addressing it to the Senator from 
Texas. I understand, however, that both Senators concur in the 
same view. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was trying to analyze the answer of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, and I owe the Senator from Washington an 
apology for not attending closely to what he said. I was look- 
ing at him but I was not thinking of his question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to have the view of the 
Senator from Georgia on that point. 

Mr. BACON. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I say I would be very much pleased to 
know the views of the Senator from Georgia upon that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Washington means to ask 
me whether we could determine the invalidity of the election 
of members of the legislature, and therefore that the Senator 
was not duly elected if he received those votes, and they were 
requisite to him, I should say undoubtedly no, because that 
would have to rest necessarily under the assumed power of the 
fourth clause of the first article. But if the Senator goes further 
and asks whether or not we could deal with that Senator when 
he came here and exclude him on the ground that he had 
bribed or secured the election of members of the legislature who. 
afterwards elected him and thereby secured his election, I 
should say yes, we could exclude him for that reason, because 
he had rendered himself unfit to be a member of this body. 
I should put it under the same clause of the Constitution, which 
my learned friend says is a peculiar view of it. : 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not think that it is peculiar to judge a 
man’s qualifications under that clause. I only think it is pe- 
culiar to regulate the elections under it. Undoubtedly the 
effort to disclose the amount of money used is an effort not 
to fix the qualification of Senators and Representatives, but it 
is an effort to purge all elections of the use improperly of money. 

The Senator might take it this way. I can conceive a state 
of case in which a Senator might spend $250,000 and not spend 
a dollar of it corruptly. The Senator can easily imagine that. 

Mr. BACON. That would not disqualify him in any way. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator permit me there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia has 
yielded to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was only going to say that does not touch 
his qualification. Now, if I had my way, no man living would 
be permitted to spend that amount, or a fraction of it, in any 
election. I would prevent the use of money, honestly or dishon- 
estly, because the honest use of money is a curse to the politics 
of any State or nation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, BACON. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, But the Senator says that he is opposed 
to doing it by this measure because we have no constitutional 
authority to act, notwithstanding the Senator would be in favor 
of the bill if we had the constitutional power. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am going to vote for the bill. I am simply 
going to vote against the amendment to the bill; and in that I 
am following the overwhelming majority of the Democrats of 
the House, if it be proper to refer to that. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator concedes that bribery in 
the election of members of the legislature in a genera! elec- 
tion, which legislature is to elect a Senator, would invalidate 
his. election, or is a subject about which Congress could legis- 
late, what substantial difference is there under the Constitu- 
tion if the candidate for the United States Senate should brite 
or corrupt the primary election for members of the legislature, 
which primary election absolutely determines the personnel of 
the legislature, which, when it is elected by the use of money in 
such way as is prohibited by the terms of this bill, controls the 
election of the candidate for the Senate and gives him a seat in 
this body? 

Mr. BAILEY. That argument all comes back to the propo- 
sition that Congress possesses the same power over a primary 
that it does over a general election, because they are insepara- 
ble. I suggest to the Senator from Washington that a cousti- 
tutional power never depends on a state of facts. The con- 
stitutional power, of course, must be exercised under a state of 
facts, but Congress is not clothed with the power to regul:te 
the primary when it is equivalent to an election and not 
clothed with the power to regulate the primary when it is 1 
equivalent to an election. The power must exist independently 
of what reiation the primary bears to the general election. If 
it possesses that power at all, it possesses it when and where 
the primary is not equivalent to an election the same as it ;ws- 
sesses it when and where the primary is equivalent to tlic 
general election. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. ‘The Senator is simply assuming, « 
course, basing his assumption upon the argument which he is 
making, that Congress has no power to regulate primary elec- 
tions. The matters about which we are now inquiring bear 
upon the question as to whether or not Congress has power (: 
regulate primary elections. It seems to me perfectly obvious 
and there is no escape from it in common sense and in law 
that the corruption of the election of members of the legislature 
during the election and before the election for the purpose «i 
controlling their votes for a United States Senator is equivale: 
in all respects—morally, legally, and constitutionally—to their 
corruption after the election, because it has the same effet 
for the same purpose, and the Constitution is framed to reac! 
the effect and the purpose and can not be limited by finely draw: 
and immaterial distinctions as to whether the act is done at ove 
time or another time. 

Mr. BAILEY. No, Mr. President; the time as well as tlie 
place where men do a given act frequently determines its crimi- 
nality or its innocence. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; there are statutes of limitation 4 
there are rules as to: venue, but neither of those applies to th 
case. 

Mr, BAILEY. No; I do not refer to that. I mean that the 
same act committed at one time or at one place might be en 
tirely innocent, and if committed at another place it might be 
an offense against the law. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, in order that I may yield t! 
floor I simply desire to say in conclusion of all that I have 
say that if I agreed with the Senator from Texas that t! 
power is under the fourth section of the first article I wo 
undoubtedly agree with his conclusion. But I do not agree | 
that. 

Mr. BAILEY. And I will agree with the Senator fron 
Georgia thoroughly that if this amendment can be referred ‘ 
the clause to which he refers—— 

Mr. BACON. To the fifth. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. If he is right in predicating this amen- 
ment on that particular clause, then I would go with him. — 
assume that if I am right in the other position, he would jo! 
with me. 

Mr. BACON. Undoubtedly. I only claim that under t! 
fourth clause of that first article there could not possibly be aly 
exercise of power by Congress to regulate the times, places, a1 
manner of a primary election. 

Mr. BAILEY. There is no very great difference in princi) © 
between the Senator from Georgia and myself, then. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to make one suggestion ‘* 
connection with the inquiry which I just made. Assuming th 
the use of money in an election of members of the legislati'e 
by a candidate for the United States Senate is a proper subj«t 
of regulation by Congress, because it determines his electic. 

and secures his election by corrupt means in the legislature, 
what difference is there in its effect upon the result—and th: 
is, What is to be controlled by Congress, what is reached by tle 
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Constitution between that and the use of money in corrupt 
practices of various kinds which are proposed to be reached by 
this act to enable the candidate himself to get before the legis- 
lature as a candidate? By one means he secures a legislature 
favorable to his election to the United States Senate. By the 
other means he secures the possibility of his appearing before 
the legislature as a candidate, with the corrupt use of money. 
We are assuming, of course, a violation of the law. As the 
Senator has just said, which of course is true, a man might 
expend money in a perfectly legitimate way. No one would 
contend that it would invalidate the election; but it is the 
contrary assumption which is material in considering this act. 
If he should expend a large amount of money in support of 
his own candidacy to bring himself as a candidate before the 
legislature, I submit to the Senator from Texas that the effect 
of it is just the same as though he expended the money to cor- 
rupt the legislature. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina for that purpose? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Senators in some States are nominated by 
the State convention of their party, and the nomination 
equivalent to an election. Has the Senate a right to inquire 
into the methods of the nomination of such a Senator in a State 
convention ? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Undoubtedly they have a right so to 
do. I would not contend that Congress would have a right to 
enact a corrupt practices act such as this to reach the corrup- 
tion of a convention; but I do contend that this Senate, under 
its power to judge of the election, qualifications, privileges, and 
return of its Members, if it is shown to the Senate that a candi- 
date has secured his nomination, which is equivalent to an 
election, by corruption, would have the power to declare his 
title to his seat invalid on that account. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, Mr. President, I will make a very brief 
and a very simple answer to the question which the Senator 
from Washington has propounded to me. That answer is that 
when bribery is practiced in the election of members of the State 
legislature the crime is committed against the State; the State 
ought to puftish it; the State can punish it; and if the State does 
not punish it, it can not confer the power upon us to do so. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just one word further, if the Senator 
will yield to me, 

Mr. BAILEY. And I utterly deny that the Senate of the 
United States can go down into the State legislature and inquire 
inte the qualifications and return of its members. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Just one word in that connection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas fur- 
ther yield? 

Mr. BAILBY. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The contention of the Senator from 
Texas, it seems to me, is parallel to the contention that was 
made in the election case recently considered by the Senate. 
The contention was made, at least by one Senator on the com- 
mittee, that the Senate ought not to inquire into certain mat- 
ters in connection with that election, because the State had in- 
quired into them; in other words, one man had been put upon 
trial and acquitted by a jury, and another man had been a 
candidate for reelection to the legislature and had been re- 
elected. Does the Senator concur in the view that because the 
State has ignored the corruption of its legislature, this body 
ought to ignore it and accept as conclusive the action of the 
inferior officers of the State? 

Mr. BAILBY. I think the Senator meant that it went to the 
weight of the evidence rather than to its admissiblity, but I 
have no right to say what was in his mind. 

Mr. President, I feel that I owe the Senate an apology for 
having detained it with this matter so long, and I owe it the 
greater apology because I have been arguing upon a doubt rather 
than a conviction, and it may be that when I have a further 
opportunity to examine the question I shall agree to what the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] expresses as his view; but 
it is absolutely certain that I shall never agree that the Con- 
gress of the United States, under its power to regulate the 
times, places, and manner of elections, has the power to go into 
our States and regulate the conduct of our primaries. 

5 RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I believe the unfinished business 

has been laid before the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will lay the unfinished 
business before the Senate. 
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May I ask the Senator from Washington a 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole. resun ed consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade reia- 
tions with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was called out yesterday 
while Senators were Still discussing the question of the paper 


section as affecting the favored-nation clause of our treaties, 
I regretted very much that I should have been called away, 
because L wanted to hear what the Senator from Georgia | Mr. 
Bacon] had begun to say on that subject. I was unable to 
return for some time, and the Senate had then passed to another 


phase of the question. I wish now merely to repeat the sug- 
gestion I then made a little more fully than I was able to do 
yesterday, when there were many interruptions, and I 
drawn off to other points. 

I was very far from laying down dogmatically the proposition 
that the House bill as it stood in section 2 involved an inf: 
ment of the favored-nation clause, but it has been suggested to 
me by such consideration as I have given the subject that it is 
open to that objection. I am perfectly aware, of course, that 
the removal of export duties or other similar restrict the 
ordinary case is an equivalent for the admission of the arti 
Taking, for example, the existing law, you will find there are 
similar provisions in regard to importations of wood puip and 
paper. ‘Those provisions contain, it is true, a retaliatory feature 
Of course it has never been suggested by anyone that I am awar 
of that a retaliatory duty imposed on account of a bounty or 
export duty by the other country and conditioned on t 
bounty or export duty was, if removed, in the nature of ré 
procity. 

Mr. BACON. Because that is not a c 

Mr. LODGE. No; I never heard Tt 
that these provisions of the tariff law of 1909 have in them the 
retaliatory feature, but at the same time they are good examp! 
of the ordinary form of provisions similar to 
the distinction between this now before us a 


wis 


ms i 


e 


e 
u 
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nsideration 


suggested. is 


il 


this one. It 


1 the oti 


which I wish to point out. The existing tariff law of 1909, 
for instance, in regard to print paper says: 

Provided, however, That if any country, dependency, province ir 
other subdivision of government shall forbid or restrict in Wily 
the exportation of (whether by law, order, regulation, conti ial 
relation, or otherwise, directly or indirectly) or impose any export duty, 
export license fee, or other export charge of vy kind whatsoever 
(whether in the form of additional charge or licens : or otherwi 
upon printing paper, wood pulp, or wood for use in f manufacture 
of wood pulp, there shall be imposed upon printing er when im 
ported either directly or indirectly ft such country, dependency, 
province, or other subdivision of government, an additional duty of 
one-tenth of 1 cent per pound. 

That is a retaliatory duty, of course; but what I want to 


eall attention to is the fact that that is made dependent on the 
law of the country and not on the material itself; that is, if 
there is material that does not bear the bounty or the export 
duty, it is no more capable of coming in here free than that 
which does bear the duty, because the condition is that tlie 
country shall put on no restrictive duties or export duties or 
bounties of any kind. When you take the clause in this bil! 
observe at once the distinction between this and the ordi: 
clause. It does not apply to the action of the country; it 
not say that all print paper shall come in when these rest: 
tions are removed, but that all print paper or the material of 
which print paper is made shall in free, provided such 
print paper and material do not bear those duties or bounties 
If there is a certain wood on which no export duty can be 
placed, that can come in, although the other wood on which 
there is an export duty can not come in. It makes the distin 
tion on the actual material used in the article presented at tl 
border and not on the laws of the country or Province. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen: 


\ i 


come 


itor from Massacl 


lul- 


setts yield to the Senator from Minn a’ 
Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 
Mr. NELSON. I agree with the nstruction of the Se 


from Massachusetts, which that under the word 
and I make the statement in order to ask a question—a 


is 


phraseology reads there, to put a concrete case, if I or 
Senator from Massachusetts own a section of spruce t 


land, under this bill the paper made from that spruce timber 
could come in absolutely free. 

Mr. LODGE. Unquestionably. 

Mr. NELSON. Without any restriction; 
bill there would be no reciprocity. 

Mr. LODGE. No; there would 
ostensible or otherwise. 

Mr. NELSON. Here is the question I 
Senator will listen to me, which is, that 


1 


1 
at ~ndar 
ant unae!r 


BO 


be no lent 


equiva 


am coming to, ll 


being the case, 
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it come within the purview of the reciprocity agreement as 
negotiated or is it not a step outside of it? That is the point. 

Mr. LODGE. I am coming to that in one moment. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
I will state my contention briefly, and if he thinks with me I 
should like to have him explain it. My contention is that to 
the extent I have stated it is outside of the purview of the 
, Teciprocity agreement that was made between our State De- 
partment and the Canadian commissioners. 

Mr. LODGE. I agree with that proposition. The agreement 
was drawn in that way, Mr. President, of course, with a pur- 
pose. The language is unusual in articles of that kind. It is 
drawn so as to separate the print paper and wood pulp made 
from wood grown on private lands, over which the Provinces 
have no control, from the wood pulp and the paper made from 
wood grown on the Crown lands, to which all restrictions and 
bounties apply. It is quite true that on the best estimate only 
one-tenth of the supply of pulp wood is to be found op private 
lands and that nine-tenths of it are on the public lands, and 
therefore nine-tenths are affected by this clause; but that one- 
tenth is not affected by this clause. That one-tenth comes in 
free at once, owing to those little words “such paper.” 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator another question in 
connection with that? I do not wish to do so for the purpose 
of annoying the Senator 

Mr. LODGE. Not in the least. 

Mr. NELSON. But for the purpose of getting at the truth 
of the matter. Such being the case, as the Senator and I have 
agreed, would not the enactment of that section amount to a 
tariff law under which we could not claim that it was recipro- 
eal and that, therefore, the favored-nation clause would apply? 

Mr. LODGE. That is the precise point for which I am con- 
tending. Now, Mr. President, you can apply the removal of 
the restrictions to the wood and pulp or paper, or whatever it 
is to which the restrictions relate, but you can not make the 
restrictions an equivalent for the wood to which they do not 
apply, unless you make the provision general, as usually is done 
in the law. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will recognize, I presume, that this 
is an integral part of the bill, and I desire, in view of that fact, 
to ask the Senator whether, in his opinion, the question of the 
various provisions of the bill being reciprocal is limited to the 
case of a reciprocity directly between two articles of the same 
kind? 

Mr. LODGE. The bill is so framed throughout. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator thinks that, under the peculiar 
framework of this bill—— 

Mr. LODGE. I not only think so, but I can demonstrate 
that fact by reading the bill; and the President’s message 
shows the same thing. : 

Mr. BACON. The Senator thinks, from the peculiar frame- 
work of the bill, that the question as to the consideration for 
each concession made by the United States on the one hand or 
by the Dominion of Canada on the other depends exclusively 
upon the further question whether the concession in the one 
case is in consideration of a concession in the other case on 
exactly the same article? 

Mr. LODGE. I have not any question as to that, and this 
provision is the only exception. 

Mr. BACON. Now, the Senator puts the wood pulp and paper 
provision under the head of an exception, but that, of course, 
does not controvert the proposition that, as a general rule, all 
of the concessions on the one side are the considerations for 
the concessions on the other side. 

Mr. LODGE. Unquestionably. 

Mr. BACON. And he thinks that in this particular case the 
proposition for which he contends rests upon the conclusion 
which he has reached that it is an exception to such general 
rule? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. BACON. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. LODGE. Because under the free list every article is bal- 
anced off against another. In another table we make identical 
duties on the same articles. In the third schedule—Schedule © 
in the message—a group of articles is balanced against another 
group of articles. 

Mr. BACON. That may be. 

Mr. LODGE. But this is not in that group; it is not fn the 
list of articles with identical duties; it is not in the free list. 
Every article in the American free list is balanced against the 
same article in the Canadian free list, with the single exception 
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of wood pulp and paper. Wood pulp and paper are in the free- 
list division. The bill runs perfectly even down to section 2. 
If you will turn back to page 19, where the Canadian list ends. 
you will find: 

Rolled round wire rods in the coil, of i or steel, not over thr: 
eighths of an inch in diameter, and not smafer than No. 6 wire gauge 

Where our list ends it ends in precisely the same way. I have 
no question that each is balanced against the other, but for the 
item of wood pulp and paper alone you find no balance. 

Now, Mr. President, another thing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachnu 
setts yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LODGE. Let me finish the sentence. One other point 
If you will turn to the statement of Mr. Fielding, which the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrn] had read on yester 
day and which appears in the introduction to the President’ 
message, you will see that Mr. Fielding, in stating his cas: 
expressly refers to the second proviso of the agreement pr 
sented by the President as the equivalent for the arrangemc 
which we propose as to wood pulp and paper going into Canad 
He did not pretend that the first proviso contained an equi, 
lent. Whether they considered the agreement final or not is 
matter; he considered those two provisos as balancing eac) 
other, and he refers to them in that way. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massach 
setts yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If additional articles were put upon 1! 
free list so far as their admission into the United States is cm 
cerned, and not put upon the free list so far as their admissi: 
into Canada is concerned, does the Senator from Massachuse‘ 
think that the reciprocal nature of the transaction would | 
destroyed? 

Mr. LODGE. I have not the slightest question of it in : 
measure framed as this is. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then does the Senator believe that it is 
necessary that we should give Canada throughout precisely (| 
same terms upon the same articles as Canada gives to us? 

Mr. LODGER. Excepting Schedule ©, where one group is sc! 
off against another. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Ah, but I am asking the Senator as a gen 
eral proposition. . 

Mr. LODGE. That schedule is not a free list. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As a general proposition is it not possilh! 
for the United States to say to Canada, “ We will give you free 
admission into the United States upon a long list of articles 
if you will give us free admission upon one article”? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; but that is not the agreement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I.am not speaking about the agreement, !)11! 
I am speaking about the law. The Senator from Massachuse 
is devoting himself to the law. Now, he seems to assume thai. 
in order to escape the operation of the favored-nation clause, 
there must be an exact equivalent in every article. 

Mr. LODGE. Where it is so framed, there must be. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Who framed it? 

Mr, LODGE. The negotiators. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is it not now for Congress to frame this 
proposition? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The President had no power to frame this 
proposition. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; he had. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Under what authority? 

Mr. LODGE. Under the treaty-making power—the power (0 
negotiate with foreign nations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, at the proper time I intend 
to discuss that question. I imsist that the President has 
power to make any such proposition as this to Canada under 
the treaty-making power, and that it is here for us to ma’! 
just such proposition to Canada as we think the welfare of the 
people of the United States demands; and I would be sorry— 

Mr. LODGE. That is another proposition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would be sorry indeed if the sugzgestion 
as to international law just made by the Senator from Mass:- 
chusetts were to receive the approval of the Senate, because |! 
think it is entirely repulsive to the whele practice of the Go\ 
ernment as well as to the whole theory of reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

Mr. LODGE. I have not any doubt, Mr. President, of tle 
power of Congress to amend this bill or to amend a reciprocity 
treaty, if negotiated, and to change it in any way they please: 
but I understood this measure to relate to making these clauses 
a part of the agreement with Canada. Whether that is done by 
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Congress or by the President, if we put anything into that bill 
for which we have no equivalent and for which no equivalent 
can be produced, whether nominal or real, I think we open it 
to the favored-nation clause. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if I do not interrupt the 
Senator—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. I want to suggest one view to the Senator. I 
think the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMMINS] 
completely answers the argument; that is, that it would be per- 
fectly competent for the United States to enter into an agree- 
ment by proper legislation—I will not stop to discuss the ques- 
tion whether or not it could be done by treaty, and I do not 
think the pending agreement is under the exercise of the treaty- 
making power in any degree—it would be perfectly competent 
by legislation, if you please, to enter into an agreement in 
which, in consideration of the entry of one single article free 
into Canada, we would consent to the entry of a hundred 
articles into this country, and the consideration would be com- 
plete, although it might not be ample. Now, what I want to 
suggest to the Senator is this—— 

Mr. LODGE. That would be so if you would change the 
form of the measure. 

Mr. BACON. I want to see whether it is so formed. Of 
course, the general proposition is that all ‘of the concessions 


on the one side are the consideration for the concessions on | 
the other: that is. all of them that are found in an agreement | 


of this kind, whether or not that general rule is contravened 
in the particular section. The question I want to ask the Sen- 
ator is this: Suppose the second section stopped after the 
word “duty,” in line 19, and read in this way, with the re- 
mainder of the section stricken out: 

Sec. 2— 


After enumerating all the other articles which are involved 
in the several concessions of the United States on the one side 
and of Canada on the other, the second clause takes up the 
enumeration, if I may so speak, or the recitation, and uses this 
language: 

Sec. 2. Bulp of wood mechanically ground ; = of wood, chemical, 
bleached, or unbleached ; news-print paper, and other paper, and paper 
board, manufactured from mechanical wood pulp or from chemical wood 
pulp, or of which such pulp is the component materia! of chief value, 
colored in the pulp, or not colored. and valued at not more than 4 
cents per pound, not including printed or decorated wall paper, being 
the products of Canada, when imported therefrom directly into the 
United States, shall be admitted free of duty— 

Suppose it stopped right there and said nothing more. 

Mr. LODGE. I think, of course, that would be obnoxious to 
the favored-nation clause. 

Mr. BACON. I do not think there would be any other answer 
to that question than the one that has been given by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall have something more to say about it 
when I am allowed to proceed. 

Mr. BACON. I do not question that. 

Mr. LODGE. I yielded to the Senator, but I still have the 
floor. I believe; at least I have not taken my seat. 

Mr. BACON. Very well, I will not pursue the matter. 

Mr. LODGE. I will yield to the Senator for as long a time 
as he cares to go on. Then I will state why I answered the 
question as I did. 

Mr. BACON. The proposition that I submit to the Senator 
is this: If the section ended with the word “ duty,” in line 19, 
upon what principle would that particular concession on the 


part of the United States be defended when the question came | 


up whether or not there was a consideration for that conces- 
sion? It would necessarily be defended upon the proposition 


that the remaining part of the agreement was the considera- | 


tion for that concession. Now, the question I want to ask the 


Senator is this: Does the fact that a condition precedent is | 


attached to that particular concession in any manner change 
its nature except to say this—— - 
Mr. LODGE. A condition does not affect it. 
Mr. BACON. Very well. The effect of the condition is 
this—— 
Mr. LODGE. Except that the wording of the condition is 
drawing a distinction between two kinds of paper. That is all. 
Mr. BACON. The effect of the condition is this: In the ab- 
sence of the condition the Senator concedes that the considera- 
tion would be ample, or, rather, would be sufficient. 
Mr. LODGE. No; I said it would be obnoxious. I said ex- 
actly the contrary. 
Mr. BACON. Then, I misunderstood the Senator. 
Mr. LODGE. The Senator did not allow me time to finish. 
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Mr. BACON. Very well. 

Mr. LODGE. I said it was obnoxious to the favored-nation 
clause. 

Mr. BACON. Very well; I misunderstood the Senator, and 
with that misunderstanding our differences are very much en- 
larged, because I utterly differ from the Senator in that regard 

Mr. LODGE. I regret that, but I shall have to bear it as best 
I may. 

Mr. BACON. I always do regret it whenever I differ with 
the Senator, but I have none the less confidence in the correct 
ness of my view, that the concession in that particular would 
have a consideration found in the remaining portion of the 
agreement. I thought that proposition was so plain that we 
would not differ in regard to it; but if we do differ in regard 
to it, of course there is no chance to predicate an argument upon 
it. I had supposed that we had found there a common ground. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it would make the matter rather clearer 
to cut it off there. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu 
setts yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Permit me to recur to the point that the 

Senator has just been discussing. This bill includes a reciprocal 
free list and a list of reciprocal reductions of duty. Then it has 
section 3. Now, as a practical question, I submit to the Sen- 
ator whether the proposition that Canada admits a certain 
article free and the United States admits the same article free, 
and that the free admission by the one in the particular case 
| is the only consideration for the free admission by the other, 
| does not involve an economic solecism; that is to say, can the 
Senator conceive of commodities of the same kind and same 
quality going in commercial quantities through the custoim- 
house at the same time in opposite ways? In the very nature 
of things, if. this agreement is to be reciprocal, must not the 
consideration consist of all the concessions made on each side 
in exchange for all the concessions made on the other side? 
In practice there can be no reciprocity on the theory that pre- 
cisely the same kind of an article will be going at the same 
time through the customhouse into Canada and coming through 
|a near customhouse from Canada. It is true, with the long 
divisional line between the two countries, an article may be 
an import at one point and an export at another; but, relating 
to the same border point, does not the idea of re ron ity on 
each particular item involve a practical impossibility, a com- 
mercial absurdity? And in case the article placed upon the 
| reciprocal free list or subjected to reciprocal reduction of duty 
is possible of production by only one of the parties to the agree- 
ment, what reciprocal consideration sustains the agreement as 
to such article? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, undoubtedly there would be 
nothing whatever in this point if this measure were framed as 
all our reciprocity treaties have been framed and as Schedule © 
is framed in the President’s message, where Canada mak« 
special duties on a certain group of articles and we mak: 
special duties on a certain group of articles, and neither the 

articles nor the duties correspond; they are set off. one group 
against another. Put this bill is made up item by item, as set 
forth in the agreement made by the negotiations, and upon this 
bill and nothing else we are now voting. Typecasting and type- 
setting machines, for instance, are set off against typecasiing 
and typesetting machines; and so all through. You can find 
nowhere in that bill any consideration for making pulp of 
wood, ground, and print paper free. 

Mr. SHIVELY. On the theory of all the concessions on one 
side being the consideration for all the concessions on the 
| other, is not the manner of statement in this bill the most con- 
| venient way to state the agreement? 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly, if the bill was made in that way, 
| this which I am pointing out would be of no importance. But 
it is not made that way. They carefuliv balance one thing 
against the other all the way down until they get to this 

cle. Then they put it in a second section. 

If the Senator will allow me, I will make a suggestion 
this point for the benefit of those who have been thinking (hot 
there is no chance of the favored-nation clause applying, and 
which I have not heard them make themselves. Canada | 
put into her bill what was in the President’s agreement subp 
ted to Congress. That is, the provision for our paper going in 
under certain conditions. I do not think it is really of 
economic value to us. But under certain conditions paper 





go into Canada free. That is in the Canadian bill, although tt 
is not in ours, and what mekes me donbt whe her this « se 
as it stands world be obnoxious to the favored n clase 


is the presence in the Canadian law of that clause, omitted 
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from this bill as sent in by the President, because if the bill 
become law, it will be possible for us then, when the claim is 
made on the favored-nation clause—and it is going to be made 
by many countries under this bill—we can say that the compen- 
sation is in the Canadian act. I do not know that that would 
hold. I am not quite so absolutely sure about this matter 
as my friend the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. I have 
some doubt not only of his opinion but of my own, and I have 
very grave doubts about the views of other countries with 
which we have treaties. I suspect that they may not agree 
with the Senators who think that there is nothing in this point 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setis yield to the Senater from Minnesota? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, if it is not dis 
agreeable— 

Mr. LODGE. Not in the least. 

Mr. NELSON. I will call his attention to the fact that sec- 
tion 2 is utterly outside of the scope of the agreement made by 
the President, through the Secretary of State and the commis- 
Sioners of Canada. 

Now, let me read from this document, as sent in by the Presi- 
dent, January 26 last. In paragraph 10, on page 2, of the 
communication of the Canadian commissioners there is this 
statement : 





The provisions you are proposing to make respecting the conditions | 


upon which these classes of pulp and paper may be imported into the 
United States free of duty must necessarily be for the present in- 
operative. 

The final sentence of that paragraph reads as follows: 

Whenever pulp and paper of the classes already mentioned are 
admitted into the United States free of duty from all parts of Canada, 
then similar articles, when imported from the United States, shall be 
admitted into Canada free of duty. 

Mr. LODGE. That is—— 

Mr. NELSON. In reply to that, I wish to call attention to 
what Mr. Knox, Secretary of State, says: 

It is a matter of some regret on our part that we have been unable 
to adjust our differences on the subject of wood pulp, pulp wood, and 
print paper. We recognize the difficulties to which you refer growin 
out of the nature of the relations between the Dominion and Provincia 
Governments, and for the present-—— 


language: 

And for the peat we must be content with the conditional ar- 
rangement which has been proposed in Schedule A attached to your 
letter. 

Now, what is that? Let us read and see what that is, and 
that will explain the whole thing. 

Mr. SHIVELY. [If it will not interrupt the Senator, I will ask 
him from what is he reading? 

Mr. NELSON. I am reading from what is attached to the 
letter of Messrs Fielding and Paterson, on page 5. This is a 
part of the proposition of Messrs. Fielding and Paterson : 

Pulp of wood mechanically ground; pulp of wood, chemical, bleached 
or wnbleached; news-print paper, and other paper, and 
manufactured from mechanical wood pulp or from chemical wood pulp. 
or of which such pulp is the component material of chief value, colored 
in the pulp, or not colored, and valued at not more than 4 cents per 
pound, not including prisited or decorated wall paper. 

That is on the free list. 

Provided— 

I want to call the attention of Senators to these two provisos: 


Provided, That such paper and boards, valued at 4 cents per pound 
or less, and wood pulp, being the products of Canada, when imported 
therefrom directly into the United States, shall be admitted free of 
duty, on the condition precedent that no export duty, export license 
fee, or other export charge of any kind whatsoever (whether in the 
form of additional charge or license fee or otherwise), or any prohibition 
oer restriction in any way of the exportation (whether by law, order, 
regulation, contractual relation, or otherwise, directly or a 
shall have been imposed upon such paper, board, or wood pulp, or the 
wood used in the manufacture of such paper, board, or wood pulp, 
or the yeet pulp used in the manufacture of such paper or board: 
Provided also— 


Now, here is the next proviso, on page 6: 

Provided also, That such wood pulp, aper, or board, being the prod- 
ucts of the United States, shall only admitted free of duty into 
Canada from the United States when such wood pulp, paper, or board, 
being the products of Canada, are admitted from all parts of Canada 
free of duty into the United States. 

The second section of this bill, if the Senator will allow me, 
is utterly outside of the scope of this agreement in every point 
and particular. It is a new matter that has been injected into 
the bill, and is pure and simple tariff legislation, without any 
reciprocity agreement as the basis of it. Neither the President 
nor anybody else has the right to insist that section 2 is ecarry- 
ing out any bargain that we have made with Canada. And for 
the President or anybdy else to say that “you can not amend 
section 2 because it is what I have agreed to with Canada” is 


per board, 
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utterly groundless and without any foundation, because section 
2 of this bill is outside the treaty entirely in that particular. 
and is outside of it just as much as though the President had 
never had any negotiation at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This is very interesting. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa suggests 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Clark, Wyo. Hey barn Poindexter 
Baile Crane Hitchcock Pomerene 
Bora Culberson La Follette Shively 
Bourne Cullom Smith, Md. 
Bradley Cummins McCumber Smith, 8. Cc. 
Bristow Curtis Martin, Va. Smoot 
Brown Dixon Nelson Sutherland 
Bryan du Pont Nixon Swanson 
Burnham Foster O’Gorman Warren 
Burton Gallinger Overman Watson 
Chamberlain ore Page Wetmore 
Chilton Gronna Penrose Williams 
Clapp Guggenheim Perkins Wor 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire to state that the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jonzs] is engaged with the Lorimer 
investigating committee. 

Mr. PAGE. My colleague [Mr. DitzanecHamM] is engaged 
in the Lorimer investigation, and is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answere 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a 
moment or two longer. I brought this matter up not because | 
am confident that this paper section as it stands is obnoxious tv 
the favored-nation clause, although I think I see a manner in 


| which it might be held to be very strongly obnoxious to tha‘ 


clause. I have breught it up because it is absolutely certain 
that foreign nations are going to make claims under the favored- 
nation clause in regard to this arrangement with Canada. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator pardon me if I make a sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. Conceding, for the argument, that the Senator 


| from Massachusetts is right, would not the whole matter be 
| cured by the simple insertion of a statement to the effect that 
I call the attention of the Senator from Massachusetts to this | 





the concessions on one side are regarded as the consideration 


| for the concessions on the other? 


Mr. LODGE. Certainly; and if the Senator will undertake to 
amend this bill I should be delighted to join in anything o! 
that sort which would put it beyond doubt. - 

Mr. BACON. Possibly the Senator would like to see it 


| amended. 


Mr. LODGE. No; I do not want to see it amended with any- 


| thing outside of the agreement, as that would be. We have hai 


a great many cases in the past on treaties which seemed to 1. 
obviously outside the favored-nation clause. We had it wit! 
Hawaii, in the sugar treaty. We had it in the Cuban treaty « 
reciprocity. It has occurred again and again. 

Now, it is very desirable to avoid these contests with foreign 
nations, if possible. It is desirable to avoid these claims for 
equal concessions. It is not in the least that I am disturbe:' 
as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Brown] suggested, at ‘) 
amount of paper and pulp that will come in from other countri 
There are very few countries in the world which make woo! 
paper and pulp, and still fewer which have any surplus to ¢ 
port. It was testified before us by Mr. Herman Ridder, 1 
eently, the president of the Newspaper Publishere’ Associatio: 
that it was not practical for them te get paper from Sweden 
and Norway, which are really the only exporting countries ther: 
are; that it was not practical for them to get it there, becaus 
it was too distant for paper. They could get wood pulp, bu! 
not paper; but that for newspapers, for their immediate demand, 
they had to have their paper supply very near, and the amoun' 
that those countries could export would be small. 

It is not that which is disturbing me. It is because it seem: 
to me so desirable not to make this treaty, this arrangemen'. 
this bill, as proof as we can make it against claims from for 
eign nations, 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hryrrurn] has been kil 
enough to call my attention to the agreement with Japan, mad 
in 1894, which has been superseded by our recent treaty, bu 
which contains the same clause. I shoyld like to read it to 
the Senate to show how far the doctrine of the favored-natio! 
ae goes. Article 14 of the treaty with Japan of 1894 pro- 
vides: 

The contracting parties concerns com- 
, and navigation 4 privil raver, ot frumuaity which ont, 

cting a gran or hereafter ’ 
to of sub of State, shal! 
be amtended to dee Goelahonaeh sites, alihesen a0 aensedte of abe othe! 
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! 
party gratuitously, if the concession in favor of that | the 


high contracting 

other State shall have been gratuiteus, and on the same or equivalent | 
conditions if the concession shall have been conditional; it being their | 
intention that the trade and navigation of each country shall be placed 
in all respects by the other upon the footing of the most favored nation. 

Now that goes on—and there are other treaties with the same 
provision, with the favored-nation clause, laying down the un- 
doubted law, as we hold it, about the concessions being gratui- 
tous—to make provision that if concessions are made to other 
nations on conditions, they can have the same concessions on 
the same conditions. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I have tried to make my point clear 
on this, and, as I say, my only object is to retain the agreé- 
went as it was made by the American and Canadian nego- 
tiators—whatever defects may have been in it—and the clause 
which has been omitted gives us really nothing. They at leas 
as diplomatists engaged in framing an agreement, understoo¢ 
the importance in a negotiation of this kind of making every 
item balance, or at least leaving no item without an express 
equivalent. The President has said that the Root amendment 
is in exact conformity with the agreement. In Canada it was 
received with approval. 

Mr. Fielding, who negotiated the treaty, said that he thought 
the Root amendment made the treaty clearer, and he approved 
it, and the feeling in Canada—I am quoting from a dispatch 
from Ottawa which appeared the day after the report of the 
committee—is that they wanted the passage of the bill just as 
the Senate committee reported it. 

The author of the amendment, who is not here now, offers it in 
no spirit of hostility. I voted for it in committee I did so in 
no spirit of hostility. I think it will make the agreement better 
and stronger; otherwise I should not vote for it. I shall vote 
against all hostile amendments. I shall vote for the measure 
for general reasons, and for the principal reason that I think 
in the long view it is going to be of great advantage to draw 
Canada and the United States closer together. 

But I do not desire to enter upon that phase to-day. At some | 
later time in the debate I may have a little to say, but I only 
desired now to make it clear that there were some doubts raised 
by the present form of the agreement, as passed by the House, 
and that it was well to be on our guard and not take unneces- 
sary risks of embroiling ourselves with other nations while | 
we are trying to make a mutually beneficial agreement with 
Canada. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I believe the amendment 
was postponed until to-morrow? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSD. Until to-day. 

Mr. LODGE. No; it was passed over until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was passed over temporarily—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Until Wednesday? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No—— 

Mr. PENROSE. I understood only for the calendar day of 
yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that was the 
understanding; that it was passed over for the legislative day; 
but the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] gave notice that | 
he would address the Senate upon the subject of that amend- 
ment and the bill in general to-morrow. 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not expect a vote on it to-day, but 
only wanted to correct a statement that the amendment was 
not pending to-day. I understand it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then if it is pending to-day, there being no 
further debate upon it, will there be a vote? 

Mr. PENROSE, Mr. McCUMBER, and others. No. 

Mr. PENROSE. The intention is not to ask for a vote to-day, 
because the Senator from New York has given notice to the 
Senate that he desires to address the Senate to-morrow on the 
pending amendment, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. I shall probably submit some 
observations on the amendment, not now, but after the Senator 
from New York has presented his views. 

I present certain amendments to the bill, which I ask may be 
printed and, when printed, laid on the table, to be offered to the 
bill at some appropriate time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa presents | 
certain amendments to the bill, which will be printed and Me 
on the table, according to his request, if there be no objection. 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I make a further request with regard to 
these amen because they are somewhat extensive and 
will, if adopted, change in some respects the concessions 
sranted by the United States to Canada. My request is that 
the copy of the bill be printed as it would be with these amend- 
ments adopted, so that there can be a continuous reading of 


| of this proposed legislation. 


amendments in connection with that part of the Dill 
which they are related, and the parts to be stricken out to be 
denoted by lines through the text and the part offered to be 
indicated by italics. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Iowa? 
ordered. 

Mr. HBYBURN. Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
take up this measure for extended discussion to-day, or to enter 
into the merits of it in detail or by comparison. But since 
yesterday seemed to be devoted to the statement of the posi 
of the several Senators who occupied the time of the Sena 
desire at this early day, in order that I may not be misunder- 
stood at any time during the consideration of this question, to 
state my position with reference to the proposed amendments. 

I am unalterably opposed to the legislation; I am opposed to 
the treaty in support of which the legislation is proposed, and 
my opposition is not based primarily upon the details of the 
articles included within the measure. My objection begins with 
the statement of the principle that I am in favor of a protective 
tariff policy as a discriminating measure of legislation in favor 
of the whole country, without local application, beeause I regard 
it as a policy of government rather than one of barter and 
trade. 

Entertaining that view, that a discriminating protective tariff 
is a policy of government, then I am bound to oppose this entire 
proposition, not because by a comparison of the rates or the dif- 
ference of duty it may affect the wheat crop in one State or the 
eattle in another, but because it opens the market of the Ameri- 
can people to the stranger, and the first effect of that is one 
of displacement in our market. I attach very much more im- 
portance to the question of displacement in our market than I 
do to the question of the difference of duty. If a foreigner sells 
a million bushels of wheat or a million dollars’ worth of any 
commodity in our market, it means that the opportunity for 
our own citizen to sell the equivalent of that is lost and gone 
forever; that instead of the money being paid to our own citi- 
zen for the million bushels of wheat, it will be paid to a for- 
eigner and the money will go out of the country and the wheat 
will come in to displace that opportunity to our own producer. 

I am not going to vote for the Root amendment because 
it recognizes the validity, if I may use the word, of the bill 
itself. You can not amend this bill so that it will not, to the 
extent that it covers, destroy the American market. You 
might perhaps reduce to some extent the disadvantages of this 
bill by an equivalent to be gotten through the Root amend- 
ment, but the equivalent is so insignificant as compared with 
the whole item that it is not worth considering. 

I will not vote to put anything on the free list in resentment 
I am opposed to free trade either 
as a governmental policy or as a weapon with which to compel 
our people, or any part of them, to yield up the great prin- 


to 


Is there objection to the request 


The Chair hears none, and it is so 


10D 
te, I 


ciple of the protective tariff. I propose, so far as my action 
| #s concerned, to be true to the principle of a protective tariff 
policy such as the Republican Party has stood for without 
any compromise; and I shall not therefore vote for any amend 


ment to this bill, whether with a view of lessening its evils or 
of striking at those who favor it in the spirit of resentment. 
In order that no one who may expect me to vote for an amend- 
ment that has that spirit behind it may be mistaken I desire—— 

Mr. NELSON, Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yi 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the Senator from Idaho will admit 
that the amendments I have with which the Senstor fs 
familiar, are not in that spirit. I have offered 


eld 


ffered 


n ame 
an ame! 


to put the agricultural products of the country on the € linn 
bill at reduced rates, about 50 per cent. It preserves a “lf 
amount of protection, and there is nothing hostile to the spirit 
of true reciprocity in that. 
Mr. HEYBURN. My objection to the amendment of the Sen 

ator from Minnesota is that it undertakes to cut in two the 
| rights of our people. He says, “I will not utterly destroy ; 

I will reduce you from three meals a day to one.” No 

does not appeal to me. The measure of protection that 
American people are entitled to is that which will! gis 
American producer the American market, and all of it. 

dollar of competitive product that comes in displaces the 

tunity of the producer in our own country. This being ré 

as a principle, it can only be placed upon that foundat if 
it is a question of barter and trade, then it is this: You trade 
wheat, oats, and barley for meat and corn, or § thing else. 
That, in my judgment, is not the protective-tariff policy rhis 
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Government had its origin in the necessity for protectiye-tariff 
legislation. 

The object and purpose of those who came toggther to frame 
the Constitution—they did not come togg@her to frame the 
Constitution, but they came together—and that coming together 
resulted in the framing of the Constitution, to regulate com- 
merce. That was their declared and avowed purpose. They 
had commercial wars across the rivers between the States. 
When they came together and looked at this proposition, they 
arrived at the conclusion I have expressed, and that I now ex- 
press, that the policy is either one of government or it is no 
policy at all. There can be no policy in trade or barter in 
regard to items. That is not policy; it is procedure. 

Mr. President, looking at the question from this standpoint, I 
am unable to see how Republicans who have throughout a life- 
time avowed themselves to be the adherents of a policy of gov- 
ernment, can degenerate into hucksters in the products of our 
people. The product of the American people is the living of the 
American people. It is the support without which we could not 
be a people; we could not be a government; we would be in no 
better condition than the Indians, who traded in pelts and skins 
before we came. 

It is as absolutely necessary to the cohesion of the American 
people as a government tkat they stand together as against 
other nations of the earth as it is that they have the right to 
use the soil, the attributes, and the resources of the land in 
which they live. Those are natural rights. The American 
people have a right to dwell upon, to cultivate, and to reap the 
benefit from dwelling upon and cultivating the soil. They have 
a right to the use of the forests and the mines and the rivers 
of the country in which they live, and from these uses they 
derive their livelihood, and their prosperity is measure@ by the 
manner of their use. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is refteshing to me, Mr. President, to 
hear some talk in this debate along protection lines. I know 
that those of us who stand for the principles of the Republican 
Party as enunciated in the days of George Washington and 
Abraham Liacoln are apparently in the minority, but I am de- 
lighted to know that there are yet some Senators who are not 
terrified at the existing condition of things. 

Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from Idaho if we 
are to adopt the policy of this so-called reciprocity agreement, 
which is a misnomer so far as Canada is concerned, if there is 
not an equal reason why we should extend it to the Republic 
of Mexico, our neighbor on the south. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would say that as I read the commercial 
treaties with Mexico we will be bound to do it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think so. But I want to ask the Sen- 
ator further, as we hear a great deal of talk these days about 
affecting a union with the English-speaking peoples of the 
world, and especially Great Britain, a treaty I think now pend- 
ing that it is said will bind us closer to the mother country, 
inasmuch as that country gives us free trade is there not 
greater reason why we should extend the free-trade principles 
of this so-called agreement with Canada to Great Britain and 
her colonies? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, whatever we have received 
from Great Britain we have taken on the point of a bayonet. 
We never took it from the open hand of charity or affection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is undoubtedly true in a broad 
sense, but I am now speaking as to our economic relations with 
that country as well as other countries of the world. If, in 
other words 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will finish my sextence. If, in other 

words, there is any obligation upon us along any lines to give 
Canada access to our markets upon more favored conditions 
than we extend to other countries, why should we not extend 
that privilege to other countries? 
* Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, there is no reason why we 
should differentiate in favor of Canada, and there are many 
reasons why we should be more careful in guarding our doors 
against the menace close at hand than there is for guarding it 
against one aeross the sea. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. HEYBURN. As soon‘as the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire concludes. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire—— 





The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho says | 
will not yield just now. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have yielded to the Senator from N 
Hampshire, and if the Senator from Minnesota will wait a ; 
ment until that courtesy is complete, then I will be pleased 
yield to him. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to say in answer—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But the Senator from Idaho ¢ 
he will net yield at this time to the Senator from Minnesot: 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator from New Hampshire .« 
sires to yield in favor of the Senator from Minnesota I |: 
no objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will be pleased to yield to the Senn: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota 
proceed. 

Mr. NELSON. I wanted to answer the question of the Ss: 
tor from New Hampshire why we should not extend this | 
iege to other countries. I can only see one prospective be 
in this reciprocity agreement. It may lead to Canadian 
nexation. We can not hope to annex all the rest of the wo: 
but if we can annex Canada we will accomplish a great «: 

Mr. GALLINGER. Canadian annexation is “an irides: 
dream,” to use the phrase of a distinguished Senator now ( 
There was a time when that was very seriously considere«| 
leading men in Canada, as I chance to know, but that is | 
Canada has become a strong, vigorous, self-assertive nat 
and we propose in this so-called reciprocity agreement to n 
Canada stronger and more vigorous and more self-asser( 
than she is to-day. 

I was struck on yesterday by an observation made by || 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Brown]. I will detain the Sen 
but a moment. I thank him for his courtesy. It was in 
erence to the free entry of paper and wood pulp from Can 
when he said he would extend it to all the nations of the wo: 
that is to say, that the paper and wood pulp from Fin! 
from Norway, and from Sweden should come into this ma: 
and absolutely destroy every paper-making industry in 
United States. That would be the inevitable result. Yet 
Senator from Nebraska is in favor of that. 

If we are going into this business, Mr. President, I can s 
but one ultimate result, and that is, as the Senator from I: 
has suggested, perhaps not in words, that with some Repub! 


| help and with Democratic advocacy, perhaps wisely on the | 


of our Democratic friends from a party standpoint, we 
taking out the foundation stone of the protective policy ° 
we pass this bill, and we will be fortunate indeed as a \ 
if the entire structure is not destroyed before we get tl: 


' with our work. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I yield to the Senator from Georgia 
Bacon]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I dislike to interrupt with s 
thing which may not be directly in connection with what 
Senator from New Hampshire has just said, and what the | 
ator from Idaho has been discussing. However, I am unwi 
that too much of the space of the Recorp should be occupi 
the interval between the remarks of the Senator from Ida! 
regard to England and the assertion on the part of the Sen 
from New Hampshire that what the Senator said is true, \ 
out there appearing a contention to the contrary of that. 
think such a statement is a grave matter in view of our rel: 
with England. The Senator from Idaho said that we owed 
nothing; that we had never received anything from Eng 
that we did not get at the point of the bayonet. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I spoke of governmental matters. 

Mr. BACON. I know, but the Senator did not qualify i 
The Senator spoke in most unqualified language, and the * 
ator from New Hampshire in equally unqualified language 
“that is true.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, Mr. President, I did qualify my ©! 
servation, as the Rrecorp will show, by saying that what | |! 
reference to was economic matters; and the Senator’s state 
that we had received nothing in a governmental way from 
Britain except through the sword I did assent to. 

Mr. BACON. I do not know what we have ever gotten f: 
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England in the sense the Senator speaks of, by the sword. «*- 


cept the fact that we achieved our independence; and th:! 
a long time ago for the remark now to be made that we |! 
nothing from England except that avhich we have gotic” 
the point of the sword. I think we have more to enjoy w!:'' 


we have received from England than we have from all tic 


other nations of the earth put together. 


Mr, GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, Mr. [P::~- 
dent, we achieved our independence and we continued our i! 


pendence, and if England had had her way in 1862 our Natl! 
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would have been destroyed, because she gave all the aid and 
comfort she could give to those who were attempting to destroy 
our Government. 

Mr. BACON. The greatest criticism I have to make on Eng- 
land is that she did exactly the opposite thing. All that 
England had to do was to then lift her hand and the result the 
Senator speaks of would have been accomplished. However, I 
am not going into that discussion. I am perfectly content 
with the disclaimers of both Senators as to their purpose in 
what they said of England. I was unwiling that such utter- 
ances should appear in the Recorp and there be nothing said on 
the other side. Now, the Senators have disclaimed the mean- 
ing as I understood it and I am satisfied. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If England had lifted her hand in 1862 
other nations would have likewise lifted their hands. 

Mr. BACON. That may be. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I think I shall have to re- 
sume control of this question for a few minutes until the 
mind of man can quiet itself and get back on a conservative 
track. 

Of course, that page of which the Senator from Georgia 
spoke when he said that he did not want it to appear un- 
punctured, perhaps would express it, was not complete when 
the Senator undertook to write his thoughts on it. When I 
spoke of taking away our liberties from England only upon the 
point of the bayonet, I did not refer to the class of benefits we 
have derived from England and from many nations and peoples 
of the earth, to which the Senator’s mind seems to have at- 
tached itself. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will permit me to finish this 
paragraph upon that page, we took our liberty from England, 
and we preserved it and protected it against England by the 
sword. We gained from England a race of people; we gained 
from England the traditions of human kind and all that that 
means in building up and maintaining a civilization and the 
culture which goes with it. We meet them to-day as intellec- 
tual, personal, and political equals, because we compelled them 
to recognize us as entitled to occupy that position. But I am 
discussing matters of a different character. I am not here to 
discuss the feeling of brotherly love that does or should exist 
between thi$S and any other country. We are here to discuss 
business and commercial questions that affect our people, 
regardless of the effect upon the people of other nations whom 
we must concede to be equal to the task of taking care of their 
own people and the affairs of their people. 


This line between Canada and the United States is more than | 


an imaginary line, as it has been described repeatedly. It is 
a bulwark, a fortress, between the people of the United States 
and their rights and the people who stand behind that wall. It 
is a most important line to keep deeply and sharply marked 
upon the geography of the world so far as this country is 
concerned. It stretches from one shore to the other. There are 
the same number of States involved in this question, in point 
of interest, as were involved when the original struggle came 
for our freedom from England. 

There are 13 border States standing to-day for their right 
under the laws of this country to protect the interest of their 
citizenship. They are calling upon the other States that would 
be less affected perhaps in a selfish sense and that ought to have 
the same principles of government to actuate and govern them 
as have these border States. 

Is one State of this Union to play another against a foreign 
advantage? Is that patriotism? Is it patriotic for Texas or 
Alabama or Georgia to play the interests of Minnesota or Michi- 
gan or New York against the advantages which she might reap 
by subjecting those border States to rivalry in business and 
competition in trade, forsooth, because it might not affect the 
States lying farther to the south? ‘That is not patriotism. Pa- 
triotism is not a matter of State lines. It is limited only by 
the extent of all over which the flag floats. The patriotism 
that is limited to less than the national interest is not patri- 
otism at all; it is selfishness. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
right there? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. As the Senator speaks about our States, one of 
the principal grievances that is held by the States in the group 
to which the one from which I come belongs is the principle and 
cardinal policy of the party to which the honorable Senator 
belongs, a principle which seeks to enrich one part of the 
country in an utter ignoring of interests of the part of the 
country from which I come, so far as the great business of agri- 
cultural is concerned. 

Mr. . I do not concede it. 
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Mr. BACON. I simply want to tell « y what I uD. 
The article of cotton furnishes the largest single export « y 
other product—agricultural, mineral, or manufactnring. I can 


| go further. Unless the figures have been altered | 
census, it furnishes as much as any other two i 
gether. In its total production it amounts to a thousand 1 


dollars a year. It is the basic industry upon which rest: 
prosperity and development of that whole section. Yet i 

fact that the protective tariff, of which the Senator is s 

an advocate and of which he is so stout a champior ’ 
which lays all of its burdens upon the people who are ed 
in that great industry, when by reason of the fact t 

price of cotton is necessarily fixed in Liverpool those y 
engaged in that production can receive no benefit fri 
protective duty. 

Now, the Senator speaks in very eloquent terms of the cren 
injustice of a policy which is not national, one which do 
extend all its benefits in a general way to all the people. Ye 
I point the Senator to the fact that this tremendous industry 
with its thousand million dollars of product in one year, with 


~ Tot 


| its export more than that of any other two products o 


| use of cotton, then perhaps the Senator 


country—agricultural, mineral, or manufacturing—is one in 
which there is not this national consideration, but against which 
there is this most marked and pronounced discrimination 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, it would be 
a country of this size that every industry should be equally 
represented in every part of it. Government is a 
compromise, as is business, as is humankind. One man or one 
community receives a benefit that it would be impossible to 
bestow upon another. It does not follow because every + n 
of the country can not benefit by reason of one act 
that that legislation, in the great balance of 
wise. 

The Senator from Georgia knows well that there are many 
other interests and industries in that State that do beneiit | 
reason of the protective tariff as it has in the past b 
acted and administered. 

Mr. BACON. And not a single one of which could surviv: 
one year were it not for the success of the great industry of 
which I have spoken. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the thing of mo 
the State of Georgia and to every other State in the 
market for its productions. 

Mr. BACON. That is true, Mr. President, but where 
cotton market? Is that made by the protective tariff? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The cotton market 
$0,000,000 people in the United States. 
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Union is a 
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Should they discard 
from Georgia 
realize that its prosperity depended upon the prosyx 


of 

the 
might 
l that 
enabled other people to wear its production in the shape 
clothes. 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator from Idaho contend that the 
amount of cotton sold depends upon the protective tariff or t! 
manufactured articles of cotton? In other 
Senator contend because you make a cotion shirt more expen 
sive in the United States by putting a tariff on it, the: 
the man who has cotton to sell to make the shirt will sell more 
of it on that account? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The man who wears a cotion shirt in the 
United States is a $5 man, and the man who wears it in some 
other country is about a 35-cent man. That is the difference 

Mr. BACON. That may be; but, nevertheless, he has to 
sell the same amount of cotton all the same, and it is a ques 
tion whether the price of cotten is in any manner affect 
far as to enhance it by reason of the protective tariff. 
the Senator contend that? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I suppose the Senator would not like to 
have the mills of the South deprived of the protection that 
they use? 

Mr. BACON. I certainly would—every dollar of it over and 
above what is necessary to raise revenue for the Government. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then it is evident the Senator from Geor 
gia belongs to a different economic school from that which I 
profess. 

Mr. BACON. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. MARTINDE of New Jersey. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HEYBURN. In one moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho declines 
to yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have yielded to the Senator from Georzia 
I am not at liberty to yield to another Senator as | 
Senator from Georgia is exercising thet privilege. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. If the Senator will yi 
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Mr. BACON. I was not interrupting the Senator; he was 
proceeding. He said that he belonged to a different school 
from myself, and it is the first thing I have agreed with him on. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That being conceded, there is one task that 
I would not undertake at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and that 
is to convert the Senator from Georgia to my political belief. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me one moment, I 
will say to him that it would take him not only this after- 
noon, but the balance of the century, to prove that any law 
passed in this country fixes the price of cotton. The price of 
cotton is fixed in Liverpool. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Some day when the question of the tariff 
as applied within our own country in the enactment of a tariff 
law is before the Senate, and the Senate will have patience to 
listen to me, I may take up that phase of the question of pro- 
tection, but it is not within the line of the subject I have under- 
taken to discuss briefly this afternoon. I have heard that 
doctrine; it is not unfamiliar at all; but in a proper hour and 
at a proper time let us discuss it. 

Mr. BACON. I hope when the Senator proposes to discuss 
the question as to how the protective tariff affects the price 
of cotton I will be present to hear him. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The unfortunate and re- 
markable thing upon the part of the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho, and, in fact, with the Republican Party, is that they at- 
tribute the magnificent prosperity in the North, the West, the 
East, and the South to their iniquitous and intolerable and dis- 
honest tariff policy. That we have grown beyond the parallel 
of nations no one will dispute, but our Republican friends give 
no credit to the magnificent condition that surrounds us and 
the magnificent conglomerate which makes up American citizen- 
ship. That we have grown is true, but we have grown in spite 
of your tariff. I have listened to such talk with the greatest 
interest. It was really worth a trip across the continent to see 
the heaving breasts of our Republican friends and the tearful 
eyes for the farmer, and yet, my friends, all your tariff process 
has been a burden upon the farmer. You say we have grown 
rich through your process of tariff. We insist that we have not 
shared nor fared equally in your process of tariff. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I can not at this late hour 
yield the floor, and while I am very much pleased to be inter- 
rupted by the Senator from New Jersey and take notice of his 
suggestion in regard to the credit to be given for prosperity in 
this country, I think it would be well at this time, inasmuch 
as I am 

Mr. MARTINBE of New Jersey. I realize, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho can not 
be interrupted until he has assented to interruption. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. He will be, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New dersey is 
not yet recognized. . 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HEYBURN. For a question, but not for a speech. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have simply to say to 
the Senator from Idaho that you are big enough in stature 
and broad enough in intellect to be generous. We do not feel 
that we are foes; but we feel that we are American citizens, 
and you have banquetted and grown rich, politically, on foster- 
ing this-intolerable nonsense regarding the tariffs; and as a 
farmer I must enter my protest against it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is a well-rounded sentence, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and I decline further to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho declines 
further to yield. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I have been entertained by 
such preachments for many years; I have heard them through- 
out my life; and I have concluded that, as a rule, it is best to 
leave the reply to the future. We have only to look over the 
history during our own lives to know the facts. The policy of 
protection is as old as the country. The policy of free trade, 
which is evidently what the Senator from New Jersey speaks 
for, has never been successfully applied to our country, and 
no man will rise in his place and say that the free-trade policy 
as a political principle has ever brought and sustained pros- 
perity to the American people—— . 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Outside of certain establishments with 
their gilt signs “Money to loan,” and things like that. They 
have prospered. Does the Senator from Oklahoma—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, may I—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen?) 
first rose and addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HEYBURN. For a question. 

Mr. OWEN. When the Senator from Idaho said that no 
man would rise in his place and speak of the value of free 
trade—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; I did not. I said no man would rise 
in his place and say that prosperity had been brought about 
and maintained by free trade. 

Mr. OWEN. I rise in my place for the purpose of saying 
that, if the Senator will permit me to say it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. What does the Senator say? Will he name 
the period and section of the country where this prosperity ex- 
isted under free trade? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Idaho, I will say that the prosperity of the United States froin 
the foundation of this Government until the present time is duc 
to the freedom of trade between the States of this Union. We 
have 46 great States here. We have perfect freedom of inter- 
course. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now, Mr. President, I will have to call that 
sentence off. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines further to 
yield. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho declines 
further to yield, and, if the Senator from Idaho will permit the 
Chair for one moment, the Chair desires to call to the attention 
of the Senate its own rule, which the Chair has been attem)) 
ing to enforce, and has had very poor success thereat in the 
last day or two— 


When a Senator desires to speak— 


This is Rule XIX— 


he shall rise and address the Presiding Officer, and shall not procecd 
until he is recognized. 


Further on, in the same rule, it is provided that— 


No Senator shall interrupt another Senator in debate without | 
consent. 

It does seem to the Chair that, particularly within the |:<! 
two or three days, Senators have fallen into the habit of inter- 
rupting a Senator on the floor without addressing the Chair or 
without waiting for the permission of the Senator, and gone « 
to make addresses when the Senator had said he yielded fir 
a question, but not for a speech. It is of no consequence to i! 
Chair whether the Senate lives up to its rules or not, but it i 
for the Senate; and the Chair calls the attention of the Sensi 
to the exact provision of the rule. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I should like to make a par 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. OWEN. In case a Senator on the floor invites anot! 
Senator to rise and express himself, does the rule provide (1 
that opportunity? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would say that t! 
was a case where the Senator had submitted to the interru)ti 
and that then the Senator could proceed, but that he first mu-i 
address the Chair and be recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now, Mr. President, I think I need | 
explain, and especially need not apologize, for declining to | 
further interrupted for a discussion of the question of the trai. 
between the States. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yiv'l 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. I simply want it to go into the Recorp, si 
by side with what the Senator has said, that at no period in t'« 
history of this Government has “free trade,” as he express 
it, ever prevailed. If the Senator means to challenge a ¢!- 
tradiction of his statement that the country has not prosper! 
and prospered most happily under a revenue tariff, I am })' 
pared to contradict that, and I am prepared to cite him to \ 
time when that condition existed. e 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I have not referred to ° 
revenue tariff, although I would not retreat from the challen-: 
to discuss it; yet to enter upon it would be taking me aw:) 
from the line of my purpose to-day. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, of course no Senator can 1” 
cept the challenge the Senator makes to specify a time wh! 
the country prospered under free trade, because that time h.\5 
never 
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Mr. HEYBURN. I am indebted to the Senator from Texas 
for sustaining my statement. 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted, since which time I 
have digressed far from the line of my thought, I was speaking 
of the character of the boundary between this country and 
Canada so far as it was necessary to consider it in relation to 
this question. I say that it is much more important that the 
law be strictly drawn and strictly enforced between this coun- 
try and Canada than between this country and any other coun- 
try in the world, unless it be Mexico, because they are those 
having most ready access to our territory. In the case of 
Mexico, they are a cheap-producing and a cheap-living people, 
while in the case of Canada they are large producers with a 
scant market; so that they are both of them dangerous so far 
as our trade is concerned. 

I care not whether the Liverpool market fixes the price of 
wheat. 
elusion that will dictate my action in this matter. I do not 
minimize it and I do not reflect upon the judgment of those 
who use it as a basis of argument, but I say there is a larger 


and a broader principle that is sufficient in itself to control us | 


in wise legislation. 
In the American nation of people there is no North or South 


or East or West; their rights are equal, their opportunities are | 
as variant as it is possible to imagine, but they are neverthe- | Henry B. Kelsey. resigned. 
less the American people, owing allegiance to their country and | ‘ 7 


owing support to each other. No man in this great family of 
the Nation, because he might be benefited perhaps, has a right 


to do that which would affect or destroy the prosperity or | 
It is a question, as I was saying | 


happiness of other people. 
when interrupted, of mutual concession, one section of the 
country to another; but that principle does not carry beyond 
the lines of our country. -*atriotism ends at the border line 
{n times of peace. It is only carried beyond the border line 
to the music of the fife and with the flag in times of war. At 


other times it is here at home, and in the exercise of that patri- | 
otic duty of citizenship we must look to the interest of the peo- 


ple as a whole and see to it that no part of our country is 


called upon to sacrifice the interests of its people in order that | 
some other part of the country may have something beyond | 


what they are entitled to. 

Mr. Presfflent, the farmer and the mechanic, the laborer and 
the loafer, live under the same law. We do not classify men 
for the purpose of making laws in this country. There is no 
preferred class. The farmers’ rights are no greater than those 
of the mechanic. Whenever we depart from that rule we are 


then in danger of doing just what is sought to be done here or | 


proposed to be done in the enactment of this legislation. If you 


deviate from the rule in the one case, there is no method by 


which you can determine where it shall cease. 


Mr. President, that is the reason I said in the beginning that | 
The | 


this is a political principle and not a trading market. 
principle being established, there will be found no difficulty in 
applying it to the several interests. The first thing in a goy- 
ernment is to establish the principle of government, not its 
policy. \The policy of a government is written in its laws. The 
principle is that from which the policy flows. 

Above all, avoid following the policy of any man. I resent 
men foisting their policies upon the Government in lieu of the 


law. I resent the modification or evasion of the law through | 


what is termed the policy of this man or that. 


I am going to discuss this question without attacking the | 


President of the United States or reflecting upon him. We 
differ in regard to this measure, but it does not follow that 
either differing party is corrupt or insane. There is great room 
for differences of opinion in this country. I am not going to 


leave the Republican organization because of what it does or | 
The repairs to be made in the house- | 


does not do in this matter. 
hold of the Republican Party are to be made by its friends 


party; and the party is composed of the individuals that sup- 


port that principle cr the principles of a majority of the party. | 


They may go astray temporarily, and I may differ from a large 
majority of my party, but I will continue to work within that 
party and I will not go out and join those who have no sym- 
pathy with it and who are trying to destroy it. 

More than once in my lifetime I have been brought face to 
face with the question as to whether I would go with the cry 
and the excitement of the hour because it was going to win, or 
whether I would stay at home and wait for those who went 
out to come back in their saner moments with the experience 
of the period as their future guide. 

Mr. President, I did not intend and do not intend to enter 
further upon the discussion of this matter to-day. There are 
specific questions involved in the consideration of this proposed 
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legislation that I may feel called upon from time to time to 
discuss to some extent, and having outlined, as I think, candidly 
and fairly my position, I will allow the matter, so far as I am 
concerned to-day, to rest. 
EXECUTIVE 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, several Senators are desirous 
of having an executive session. I move, therefore, that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to t 
consideration of executive business. After eight n 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 0% 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor! 
Wednesday, June 21, 1911, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations receive d by the 


SESSION. 


inl 


Senate June 20, 1911. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Morton Tower, of Oregon, to be collector of customs for t! 
district of Coos Bay, in the State of Oregon. (Reappointment.) 
MELTER AND REFINER. 

Harrison J. Slaker, of New York 
the United States assay office at 


to be melter and refiner of 
New York, N. Y., in place of 


Derputy COMMISSIONER. 


Hugh M. Smith, i 
commissioner in the 


merce and Labor, effective 


District of 
Bureau of | e 
June 1, 1911 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


of the Columbia, 


, Depart 


to be deputy 


nent of Com- 


CAVALRY ARM. 


Capt. Francis H. Beach, Seventh Cavalry, to be major f 
unassigned, 
detailed as paymaster on that date. 


First Lieut. Robert M. Nolan, First Cavalry, to be captain 


from June 13, 1911, vice Capt. Francis H. Beach, Seventh ¢ 
alry, promoted. 

First Lieut. William O. Reed, Sixth Cavalry, to be captain 
from June 13, 1911, vice Capt. John A. Wagner, Cavalry, unas- 
signed, detailed as quartermaster on that date. 

Second Lieut. Roy W. Holderness, Sixth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from June 13, 1911, vice First Lieut. William O 
Reed, Sixth Cavalry, promoted. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
First Lieut. George W. Cocheu, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 


captain from June 12, 1911, vice Capt. James 
as quartermaster on that date. 
INFANTRY ARM, 
Maj. William H. Sage, Eleventh Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from June 13, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Henry C. 


t. Pourie, detailed 


Hodes S. j 


| Infantry, unassigned, detached from his proper command under 
| the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 


1911 
Capt. Henry J. Hunt, infantry, unassigned, to be major, f1 
June 13, 1911, vice Maj. William H. Sage, Eleventh Infant 

promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard R. Pickering, Sixteenth Infantry, 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice lirst Lieut. Abraham 
U. Loeb, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lowe A. McClure, Fifteenth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. William Lb 
Baker, Eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles F. Conry, Tenth Infantry, to be fi: 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice Virst Lieut. 
Cordier, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clement H. Wright, Second Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. James M. 


to be 


Cons 


| Loud, Twenty-eighth Infantry, promoted. 
within the household, and not by the process of demolition from | 
the outside, The thing that I stand for is the principle of the | 


Second Lieut. William R. Scott, Seventh Infantry, to be 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Edmund 8. 
Sayer, jr., Twenty-first Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William W. Harris, jr., Thirtieth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. 


first 


| De Camp Hall, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be captains with rank from June 13, 1911, after three ye P 
service, 
First Lieut. John R. Barber. 
First Lieut. Joseph A. Worthington. 
First Lieut. Mahlon Ashford. 
First Lieut. Edward G. Huber. 
First Lieut. John 8S. Lambie, jr. 
First Lieut. Arthur N. Tasker. 


First Lieut. Howard McC. Snyder. 
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First Lieut. Calvin D. Cowles, jr. 

First Lieut. Garfield L. McKinney. 

First Lieut. Hiram A. Phillips. 

PAY DEPARTMENT. 

Maj. Thomas C. Goodman, paymaster, to be Deputy Paymaster 
General, with the rank of lieutenant colonel, from June 13, 1911, 
vice Lieut. Col. Francis L. Payson, Deputy Paymaster General, 
retired from active service June 12, 1911. 





APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from June 12, 1911. 
Thomas Crooke McCleave, of California. 
Homer Clifton Moses, of Colorado, 

George Louis Painter, of California. 

Louis Austin Bolling, of Indiana. 

Arthur Alexander Finch, of Oregon. 

William Henry Lloyd, of Pennsylvania. 

Chalmers Melancthon Van Poole, of North Carolina, 

Raymond Carl Andries, of Michigan. 

Francis Theodore Buechli Fest, of New Mexico. 

Louis Alexander Greensfelder, of Dlinois, 

Neal Luther Hoskins, of Michigan. 

James Wooffendale Inches, of Michigan, 

Lawrence Lee, of Georgia. 

Hiram Rittenhouse Loux, of Pennsylvania, 

Alexander Johnston MacKenzie, of Michigan. 

William Jason Mixter, of Massachusetts. 

Robert Albert Carl Wollenberg, of Michigan. 

Richard Mills Pearce, jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Frederick Casimir Simon, of Missouri. 

William Norwood Scuter, of New Hampshire, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Capt. Charles B. T. Moore to be a rear admiral in the Navy 
from the 14th day of June, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Commander Edward Simpson to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Medical Inspector James E. Gardner to be a medical director 
in the Navy from the 2d day of June, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Machinist Frederick H. Richwien to be a chief machinist in 
the Navy from the 3d day of March, 1909, upon the completion 
of six years’ service as a machinist. 

Lieut. Henry E. Lackey to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Frederick J. Horne to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 14th day of June, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edward S. Robinson to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 23d day of October, 1910, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Benjamin H. Steele to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy, 

Machinist John R. Likens to be a chief machinist in the Navy 
from the 29th day of December, 1910, upon the completion of 
six years’ service as a machinist. 


POSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA. 
James W. Roe to be postmaster at San Gabriel, Cal. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1911. 
IOWA. 
John E. Deitrick to be postmaster at Afton, Iowa, in place 


of Henry E. Bolinger. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1910. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Austin E. Stearns to be postmaster at Conway, Mass. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1911. 


MICHIGAN, 

Thomas B. Wynn to be postmaster at Hau Claire, Mich. 

Office becomes presidential July 1, 1911. 
OHIO, 

Frank M. Kain to be postmaster at Batavia, Ohio, in place of 
William W. Dennison. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
3, 1909. 

William J. Lockheart to be postmaster at Bellville, Ohio, in 


place of William W. Johns. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 29, 1911. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
J. Milton Payne to be postmaster at Pawtucket, R. L, in 
place of William H. Barclay, resigned. 
UTAH. 


William W. Wilson to be pestmaster at Sandy, Utah, in place 
of William W. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1911, 
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WASHINGTON. 


Willis R. Hulett to be postmaster at Twisp, Wash. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1911. 











CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 20, 1911. 


Untrtrep States Districr Junce. 
Frank A. Youmans to be United States district judge for the 
western district of Arkansas. 
ASSOCIATE JusTICcCeE SuPREME Court, New Mexico. 


John R. McFie to be associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
New Mexico. 











Unrrep States ATTORNEY. 


Arthur J. Tuttle to be United States attorney for the eastern 
district of Michigan. 


ASSAYER OF MINT. 


William M. Lynch to be assayer in charge of the mint at New 
Orleans, La. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 


Commander William B. Fletcher to be a captain. 

Lieut. Clark H. Woodward to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the com 
pletion of three years’ service as ensigns: 

Ray 8. McDonald, 

Carroll S. Graves, 

Charles A. Woodruff, 

Lesley B. Anderson, 

Hollis M. Cooley, 

Edward D. Washburn, jr., and 

Robert V. Lowe. 

Gunner Ulysses G. Chipman to be a chief gunner in the Navy 
from the 25th day of May, 1910, upon the completion of six 
years’ service a8 a gunner. 

Gunner Frederick T. Montgomery to be a chief gunner in the 
Navy from the 4th day of February, 1911, upon the comp!ction 
of six years’ service as a gunner. 

The following-named ensigns to be assistant naval con- 
structors : 

Edmund R. Norton, and 

Andrew W. Carmichael. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior 
grade) : 

Julian H. Collins, and 

Stuart W. Cake. 

The following-named citizens to be second lieutenants in ft! 
United States Marine Corps from the 9th day of June, 1911, tc 
fill vacancies: 

Bernard F. Hickey, a citizen of New York, 

John L. Doxey, a citizen of Arkansas, 

Archibald Young, a citizen of New York, 

John A, Gray, a citizen of Maryland, and 

Andrew M. Jones, a corporal in the United States Marin 


Corps. 
Rear Admiral Reginald F. Nicholson to be a rear admiia! 
Paymaster Gen. Thomas J. Cowie to be a paymaster gener 
with the rank of rear admiral. 


POSTMASTERS. 
ILLINOIS. 
Joseph C. Holly, McHenry. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Arthur E. Walker, Maynard. 
MONTANA, 


Allan Cameron, Bozeman. 
W. W. McCall, Whitehall. 


NEW YORK. 
Minnie N. Slaight, Tottenville (late Bentley Manor). 
OREGON. 
Herbert H. Mack, Huntington. 
RHODE ISLAND. ’ 
J. Milton Payne, Pawtucket. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, June 20, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offerc1 the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, our Father in heaven, for the men of old who 
climbed the heights of glory, dreamed dreams, and saw visions 
which illumine the present, to guide us on our way. Grant that 
the visions of the now may cast their light far out into the 
future, to guide those who shall come after us to larger life 
and grander achievements, that humanity may march on with 
steady and unfaltering footsteps until the ruling passion of men 
shall be love to Thee and to their fellow men; that man’s in- 


} 


humanity to man may perish in the strife of men to overcome | 


evil with good. 
our God and our Father. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday, June 19, 1911, 
was read and approved. 
THE WOOL SCHEDULE. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 


of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11019) to reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of 
wool. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committeo of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 


consideration of the bill (H. R. 11019) to reduce duties on 
wool and manufactures of wool, with Mr. Sutzer in the chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
closed by general consent on the bill. I will 
Clerk read the bill under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. General debate on this bill has been 
closed, and the Clerk will now read the bill by sections under 
the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the 1st day of January, 1912, 
the articles hereinafter enumerated, described, and provided for shall, 
when imported from any foreign country into the United States or into 
ny of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the islands of 
yuam and tuila), be subjected to the duties hereinafter provided, and 
no others; that is to say 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ask 





Amend by striking out all of lines 3 to 9, inclusive, page 1, and | 


inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the act entitled ‘An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, 
and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other pur 
coe approved August 5, 1909, be. and the same is hereby, amended 
y striking out paragraphs 360 to 395, inclusive, of section 1 of said 


act, as they now read, and by inserting in lieu thereof as part of section 


1 of said act the following.’ 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
tleman. It said, “Insert the following.” 
ished reading the paragraph? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. That is, the first paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama reserves all 
points of order. 

Mr. MANN, There is no point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not understand, from hearing the 
amendment read at the desk. I understand now, and I have no 
point of order to make. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
request of the gentleman to proceed for 10 minutes, nor shall 
I object to the request of any gentleman to proceed for 10 min- 
utes, because I think that is a reasonable latitude to discuss 
amendments; but if a request is made to proceed for longer 
than 10 minutes I shall object. 

Mr. MANN. There might be some case where the gentleman 
would be willing to give an extension. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 


asks unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I may say to the gentleman from 
Alabama and to the House that I think with a reasonable amount 
of debate we will still be able to get through the bill to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is entitled “A bill to reduce the 
duties on wool and manufactures of wool.” 


Had the Clerk fin- 





And pans of praise we will ever giy Thee. } : . 
1 prea f pra we will ever give to Thee, | procity law which we passed. 
| amendment to the Payne law, it would not repeal the maxi 


Mr. Chairman, general debate has been | 
that the 


point of | 
order, I did not understand the amendment offered by the gen- 


club, which has been used quite effectively so far, then this 
should be inserted as an amendment to the Payne law. The 
amendment which I have offered is to strike out the para- 
graphs of the Payne law relating to wook and woolens and to 
| insert the text of this bill as an amendment to the Payne law. 
That would be the ordinary and sensible provision for amend- 
ing this law. 

That is not all. As will be shown later in the debate 
perhaps it may be well to refer to it now—this bill contains all 

| through it the provision: 

Not otherwise specified in this act. 

Manufactures composed wholly or in part of wool, not of 
specitied in this act. 

I called the attention of the House, in my 0] gs i 
on this bill, to the fact that under ifs provisions it wouk 
the woolen tariff upon every piece of goods composed partly of 
wool and partly of cotton, and [ was te on that 
side of the House who were not we lL that if the 
goods were composed in chief value of they would pay 
the cotton schedule, and if composed in chief value of wool they 

| would pay the woolen schedule. That is true of the exi 

law, because the courts have said that under the existing \ 
| there was special provision made, so that where goods \ 
composed in chief value of cotton they would pay the cotton 
schedule; but as this bill is not an amendment to the exis 
| law, as it does not purport to amend the existing law, and 

it is written last, its provisions take effect as independent 
visions, and the provisions of this bill are that all ma 

tures composed wholly or in part of wool shall pay the d 

| provided in this act unless otherwise specially provided for in 
this act. Now, if the amendment which I offer prevails 
term “this act” will apply to the law to which this is ame 
tory—the existing tariff law—but if my amendment does 
prevail, the term “this act” will refer to this woolen-sched 
act; and there being no other provision in this act in refe1 

to goods composed in part of wool, then all goods composed in 
part of wool must pay the duty fixed by this act. 

For instance, we authorize in the existing law the importa- 


I do not object, Mr, Chairman, to the | 
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a * ae 

It is a bill independent, by itself. It is not nd does not pur- 
port to be an amendment to the existing tariff lay If passed, 
its language takes effect as a new, independent law, repealing, 
of course, those laws that are inconsistent with if. But it i 
not inserted as a part of the Payne law, and by its passuage it 


does not become an amendment to the Payne law. 

The amendment I have offered proposes to have th 
serted as an amendment to the Payne law, so that it wi 
repeal other provisions in the Payne law which may o 
to remain in the law. For instance, the Payne law } 
that nothing in that act shall be held or construed to ab: 
in any way the Cuban reciprocity treaty or the law based 
it: but if this bill be enacted as a separate and independent 
fixing, as it does, the rates of duty upon woolen importat 
it absolutely repeals, so far as wool and woolen goods are 
cerned, both the Cuban reciprocity treaty and the Cuban 1 
If this should be inserted as : 
and minimum provisions of the law; but if it be passed as 
independent measure, as it now stands, it absolutely repesis 
so far as wools and woolens are concerned, the maximum aud 
minimum provisions of the existing tariff law. 

If it is the purpose of the majority of the House to repeal 
the maximum and minimum provisions of the law as to wool 
and woolens, then the offer of the bill is correct; but if it is 
intended to leave to our country the maximum and minimum 


tion by a traveler abroad coming home of $100 worth of wear- 
ing apparel; but this act, if it passes in its present form, will, 
so far as woolen goods are concerned, repeal the existing law, 
because this act provides that all woolen goods shall pay the 
duty provided for “in this act,” the new act, unless otherwise 
specially provided for “in this act,” the new act. 

But if the amendment which I have offered prevails, that |} 
guage might remain in because then it would be an amendmm 
to an existing act and the term “this act” would apply to the 
existing law. ‘ 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. KENDALL. I want to inquire of the gentleman if it 
his assumption that cloths imported now under the Payne b 
are assessed according to the quantity of wool or cotton they 
may contain? 

Mr. MANN. It is not my impression at all. Cloths imported 
now are assessed on a woolen schedule, but if their chief value 
be cotton, composed chiefly of cotton, there is.a special pro- 
vision that they shall take the cotton-schedule duties. 
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Mr. KENDALL. And if their chief value is woolen, com- 
posed chiefly of wool, they take the woolen-schedule duties? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. KENDALL. And the gentleman’s contention is that no 
matter how slight may be the presence of wool, under this 
language it would have to take the woolen schedule? 

Mr. MANN. Under the provisions of this bill silk goods 
which paid $3, if they have one yarn of woolen in them will 
pay the woolen-schedule duties; in the same way they have 
construed the provisions with reference to mercerized cotton. 

The way is to amend the Payne law; insert the balance of 
section 1 in this bill in quotation marks showing it becomes a 
part of the existing law, and strike out the provisions that are 
now in the existing law. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Illinois 
is always so cocksure that he knows all the law that it is really 
difficult to take issue with him on any question. I would hesi- 
tate myself to take issue with him on this important question if 
the Treasury Department had not already decided that this bill 
covers what the gentleman from Illinois says it ought to cover. 

Now, as to the language of this bill, except as to the first 
provision relating to raw wool, which we changed entirely be- 
cause we put it under the ad valorem rate, wiped out the 
classification under the specific rates of duty—the language of 
this bill practically in all parts follows the language of the 
Payne bill, and the only changes that are made is to change the 
rates of duty from specific and ad valorem rates combined— 
that is, compound duties—to strictly ad valorem duties. 

Now, the very language that the gentleman complains we have 
left out of this bill is inserted in this bill in order to conform to 
the decisions of the court, which I have here on my desk, if the 
gentleman from Illinois wants to investigate them. 

Mr. MANN. I have investigated them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I submitted the language of this bill to 
the Treasury Department before we offered it in the committee, 
and requested them to criticize the language, so that it would 
conform:to the rulings of the Treasury Department and in 
order that we would not have to go outside and bring about 
new decisions. 

I hold in my hand a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
in which he refers to this very proposition which the gentle- 
man from Illinois thinks so important to insert in order that 
goods composed in the chief part of wool will come under the 
classification of wool. The paragraph to which the decision 
was rendered of the Payne bill corresponds to paragraph 7 of 
this bill. I will not take the time to read the entire letter of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but in reference to paragraph 7, 
similar to the one referred to in the decision that the gentleman 
from Illinois refers to, the court in the United States against 
Johnson, the Treasury Department, in its letter, says: 

Paragraph 7 of the proposed draft provides for women’s and chil- 
dren’s dress goods, coat linings, etc., composed wholly or in part of 
wool, and not specially provided for. If this paragraph is intended to 
cover any women’s and children’s dress goods, etc., no matter whether 
cotton, flax, or other fiber is the element of chief value, when composed 
in part of wool, then it should carry that intent into the paragraph in 
specific language, for the reason that the courts have repeatedly held 
that the corresponding provision in the act of 1897, paragraph 366, for 
cloths made wholly or in part of wool, covers only such cloths in which 
wool is the element of chief value, the latest decision upon this subject 
being that of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit in United States v. Johnson (157 Fed. Rep., 754). 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I can not yield, I have only 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MANN. We will give the gentleman more time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not desire to ask for more time, 
because I do not desire to yield to anyone more than 10 minutes. 

So that as to the provisions of this bill, if the language is 
incorrect, then the language in the Payne bill was incorrect, and 
the language in the Dingley bill was incorrect; and I will say 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] we were careful to 
follow the language of the Payne bill, except so far as it related 
to the change from a compound rate of duty to an ad valorem 
rate of duty, because we wanted but one issue to come before 
the American people on this question, and that was the issue of 
rates—as to whether they desire-to stand by a relative ad 
valorem rate of 90 per cent on the woolen schedule or an average 
ad valorem rate of 423 per cent on the woolen schedule. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to yield, 
as my time is nearly up. As to the other objection that the gen- 
tleman raises in reference to this bill, I concede that the law 
in reference to the Cuban treaty will be wiped out in reference 
to wool and weolens if this bill is passed, because this is a law 
enacted, if it is enacted by Congress, subsequent to the ratifi- 
cation of that treaty. There is no issue between the gentleman 
and me, but I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
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that there are no importations of raw wool coming from Cuba, 
and the importations of woolen goods and woolen manufactures 
coming from Cuba in the last year amounted, if I recollect the 
figures correctly, to about $101—certainly not over a few hun- 
dred dollars of importations coming from Cuba. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not care to yield. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman is in charge of the bill and 
he ought to be willing to yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yleld for a question. 

Mr. MANN. Would not even that change in the Cuban treaty 
invalidate the entire treaty? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think so. It would not invali- 
date it at all, unless the Cuban Government said that they 
wanted the treaty wiped out, and they could do that whether 
this bill was passed or not. If they notified us that they wanted 
to give up the treaty, they could do so, but I take it that when 
there is only a hundred dollars or a little more than a hundred 
dollars worth of wool imported into this country from Cuba 
that the Cuban Government will not think that those importa- 
tions are of the importance that the gentleman from Lllinois 
thinks they are and ask for a revocation of the treaty. 

As to the maximum and minimum tariff, everybody except 
the partisans of the Payne law on that side of the House recog- 
nizes that the maximum and minimum rates enacted into law 
in the Payne tariff law have been an absolute failure. The 
President of the United States was driven home from Canada 
in disgust because of the enactment of the inefficient maximum 
and minimum rates in the Payne tariff Jaw; and, so far as I 
am coneerned, I am not only willing to repeal the maximum 
and minimum rates in the Payne law, so far as they relate to 
the wool schedule, but when the proper time comes I would be 
glad to see them absolutely repealed and wiped off the statute 
books and the law enacted by which this Government could ne- 
gotiate pacts with foreign nations that would be effective and 
be of some benefit to the American people. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I say this amendment ought to be 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MANN) there were—ayes 83, noes 142. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1. On wool of the sheep, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other 


like animals, and on all wools and hair on the skin of such animals, th 
duty shall be 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. RUCKDR of Coforado. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I have a substi- 
tute to offer to sections 1, 2, and 3 of this bill. I want to give 
notice now and also ask the Chair if it is in order to offer my 
substitute when the bill has been fully read, and whether I 
will be recognized to do that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will determine that when the 
bill is read. The Chair can not determine that now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I thought the gentleman 
was asking unanimous consent. Of course I ean not consent 
to any amendment being taken up except it is rdevant to the 
paragraph under consideration. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 12, strike out “‘ twenty” and insert “ forty.” 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman, of the many iniquities of this bil! 
there is none more glaring than the proposed tariff on raw wool. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have heard a good deal here during 
the past three or four months im reference to the protection 
the farmer is receiving. It seems that there fs a determina- 
tion throughout the country by some people if possible to anni 
hilate the farmer and to ruin his prosperity. You have passed 
a bill here, the Canadian reeiprocity bill, that is now at the 
other end of the Capitol, which, if it becomes a law, will as sure 
as the sun comes up in the morning ruin the dairy industry 
of this country and injure the farmer generally. Now you 
are attempting to strike a blow at those who are engaged in 
the raising of sheep by putting a tariff which amounts to 
practically nothing. Forty per cent ad valorem will be a Jess 
rate than he is receiving, but it will be somewhere near (0 
what he is entitled, and it dees seem to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that we ought to increase this rate to 40 per cent. Of course I 



















































have no hope it will be increased in the face of the determina- 
tien of the other side of the Chamber to pass the bill as it is. 

I will say, Mr. Chairman, that so far as I am concerned I am 
willing ‘to take a tariff for the farmer on everything which he 
produces which equalizes the difference in the cost of produc- 
tien at home and abroad, but can any man here tell me what 
is the difference in the cost of the production of wool here and 
abroad? What we want to know are the facts. We do know 
positively that there is a great difference in the way sheep are 
crown, and we do know positively that there is a great differ- 
ence in that cost; and it seems to me we ought to wait until we 
have definite information; and when that information is ob- 
tained I am willing to let the people I represent take the result, 
whether it be a protective tariff for the farmer or not; but until 
we have that information I am unwilling to have the farmer 
deprived of all substantial protection on all his products, and 
so, Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHARP, Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, and Mr. FRENCH 
rose. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer the following | 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 12, e 1, strike out the word “twenty” and. substitute 
therefor the word “ thirty.” 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, although the word “thirty” 
does not imply much more than the word “twenty,” I wish to 
say in all sincerity that I do not offer this amendment to in- | 
crease the duty merely out of a captious spirit, but with the 
belief that if adopted it will mean certainly a 50 per cent in- | 
crease in the revenue that is to be derived from the importa- | 
tion of the raw product, as estimated under the provisions of | 
this bill. I did not get an opportunity to speak at length upon 
this question during the general debate, and in the brief time | 
allotted under the rules of the House it will be impossible for 
me to enter into anything like a full discussion of this impor- 
tant subject, but I was impressed with the remarks of my 
colleague—— 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman if that in- 
crease on wool of 10 per cent is made in this House will the 
gentleman then vote to increase the fabric duties accordingly? 

Mr. SHARP. Not until I understand that question a great 
deal better than I do now. 

Mr. HTL. You will not vote to increase the fabric duties 
accordingly. Do I understand the gentleman to say that he 
will not yote to increase the fabric duties accordingly? 

Mr. SHARP. Not until I understand that feature of the bill 
better than I do at the present time. In connection with that 
question, let me say that I was a great deal interested in the 
remarks made by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks] the other day, and, drawing my conclusions from his 
very thorough explanation of the operations of the American 
Woolen Co., or trust, as it is called, I am not one of those who 
are willing at this time to believe that it needs any special 
consideration or favors at the hand of the House. Certainly a 
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company which, in season and out during the past 12 years, | 


covering two periods of financial and industrial depression, 
can continue te declare regularly 7 per cent dividends per an- 
hum upen their preferred stock, which has grown in amount to 
a total issue of $40,000,000, which dividends actually declared 
and paid eut have amounted to $21,583,000, in addition to a 
large amount of surplus, besides charging off for repairs and 
renewals at least $15,000,000, according to that gentleman’s 
Statement, is not an object of my special solicitude at this time. 
| was very much imterested as well as amused by the 
facetious humor indulged in by my colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
LoncwortH] in his comments upon the report accompanying 
this bill. His speech was witty and highly humorous. I think, 
however, in the Nght of some of the speeches during the long 
debate upon this bill, now extending over two weeks, on both 
Sides of the House, it is hardly too much for me to say that it 
would not be eut of 
knowledge upon some of anes shane got ons upon which we 
er m some of my colleagues wpon 
this side of the House as to the doctrine of free sar ahaeelate 


day I heard tnd gentleman so Arkansas [Mr. 
discuss question of raw material, and 
he was asked, during his speech, whether he was in favor of 


removing the duty entirely upon wool. The gentleman replied 
| by saying that anybody who voted for the rei il of the duty 
upon lumber, making it free raw material, in order to be con- 


sistent ought to vote for free wool. 

But, gentlemen, it seems to me that no wider differences 
could be presented in the status of any so-called raw materia! 
than those of lumber and wool. In the former case, the supply 
is generally cancefled to be held in the hands of a very few 
great timber owners, and the existence of a lumber trust is 
now under investigation. Then, too, by the American people 
being permitted to use free of duty the lumber of Canada our 
own supply would be better preserved and its use prolonged. 
Besides, it is not a business which has to be developed by long 
and patient toil, as the supply of timber is ready for the woods- 
man’s ax upon the shortest preparation. In the consideration, 
however, of the product of wool it must be conceded that sub- 
stantially the opposite conditions prevail. Looking at it from 
its aspect as a revenue producer, there is also a wide difference 


| between them, for during the last fiscal year the revenues de- 
| rived from the importation of lumber amounted to only about 
| $2,000,000, while that on wool was 10 times that amount. In 


at least all of the Eastern and Middle States sheep are owned 


| by the farming class and divided into comparatively small 


flocks. No trust relation exists among them, and only by the 
greatest care and development of their sheep, aided by length 
of time, has it been able to develop this valuable source of our 
ountry’s wealth. I believe the preservation of our wool- 
growing flocks, both from the standpoint of food product as well 
as for clothing material, is a conservation of our resources in the 
fullest sense. The history of the past shows that the strong- 
est nations have been those that have cultivated its wool indus- 
try, and in times of war or famine its value to a nation is 
invaluable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I ask wnanimous consent to pro- 
eeed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHARP. In so far as lumber is concerned, I voted in 
favor of free lumber in order to save our own product, and, if 
possible, let down the gates, getting our supply from Canada, 
in order that the life of our own forests might be prolonged 
and the product cheapened to the consumer by such competition. 

The importance, nay, the necessity, of raising a revenue from 
this product—and, I am sorry to say, I think more or less in 
a partisan sense doubt has been thrown upon the motive of 
the majority as to the purpose of imposing this duty upon 
wool—should not be overlooked. The revenues derived from the 
wool schedule, I believe, are next in amount to that received 
from any other imported article, that on raw wool alone amount- 
ing to substantially half the entire amount received under this 
schedule. The adoption of this amendment would, in my judsg- 
ment, result in the saving of at least $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 
per annum to our revenues, if the estimates of the framers of 
the bill are to be relied upon. Then, too, it seems to me that 
it would be, to the extent in which the increase in the rate of 
duty is provided by the amendment, just that much fairer and 
more just to the woolgrower. As the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Korpr] has just said, and truly said, if there is any class 
of producers in the United States to-day that have always been 
entirely free from the cry of a combination and trust it is 1 
great farming element. 

We hear very much about the profits of the farmers, and 
yet the more we investigate the high cost of living, the n 
our attention is called to the undisputed fa: 


| half of it comes in the cost of distribution. The farmer by 
| no means gets the measure of profit that is sup 


osed to exist 


| upon his products when he takes them to the retail grocer and 


| 
| 





| 


merchant. I believe, if the truth be known, that the cost be- 
tween the manufacturer and the consumer in most lines of 
goods, as well as between the farmer and the consumer, really 
is doubled, and often more than this, before it reaches the hands 
of the consumer. 

Some strictures have been indulged in by gentlemen on the 
other side of the House as to the methods adopted by the ma- 
jority in binding its members by the action of the caucus. As 


Place te have a little more elementary | one who has exercised the right to differ at times from his 


party associates—the use of which right, let me say, has never 
been questioned—I can not subscribe to this view. Our party 


has adopted liberal rules and made generous exceptions that 
will allow any Member to express by his vote his honest con- 


the action of this caucus as it has to do with the vote upon 


| the acti and certainly no complaint can justly be made upon 





this bill. 
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Let me conclude by saying that if we can not adopt this 
amendment here in the House, yet I hope before the bill receives 
the sanction of the Senate at the other end of the Capitol and 
becomes enacted into law, some of the reasons which I have 
endeavored to set forth in advocacy of this amendment may find 
favor with that body. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop], in presenting this bill to the House, made a 
somewhat lengthy and very interesting speech. It has not yet, 
I believe, been printed in the Recorp. In the course of his 
speech he was kind enough to yield to me for a question, in 
which I very briefly made a statement or two. I want to re- 
state in substance what I said then, consuming a minute or two 
for that purpose. 

The gentleman from Alabama, in discussing the bill, said that 
the duty upon raw wool under the law now—the Payne law, 
now in force—was only compensatory 

Mr. DALZELL. Competitive 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; was competitive. I had in mind the next 
step, and I misquoted the word 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Highly competitive, I said. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. The gentleman said that the duty on 
manufactures was protective, but the duty on the wool was 
competitive, commencing at 11 cents a pound on raw wool, and 
increasing on washed and scoured wool; and he said that this 
pending bill was not to protect, but to yield revenue, and there- 
fore he insisted that the bill should receive support. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHarp], for whose opinion I 
have high respect, especially as he comes from Ohio, where they 
grow wool, said that his amendment, providing for 30 per cent 
duty, would be a better revenue producer than 20 per cent, the 
rate fixed in the bill. I am inclined to believe that he is cor- 
rect in that statement; but that, even, would not measure up to 
the competitive point. 

Now, this bill, confessedly, if it becomes a law, is away below 
the difference in the cost of production of wool in the United 
States and its production by the competitive woolgrowers else- 
where in the world. 

I merely wanted to call attention to the matter by having 
the gentleman restate in my remarks what he said in his gen- 
eral speech. The gentleman from Ohio kindly and courteously 
has my sympathy. He comes from Ohio. He confesses he is 
bound by the caucus action that will destroy the wool industry 
in the United States and greatly damage that industry in the 
State of Ohio, as well as elsewhere in the country. It seemed 
to me his voice is the voice of Jacob, but his vote will be the 
hand of Esau. [Applause on the Republican side.] Whether 
that voice of Jacob is going to materialize in the coming cam- 
paign in Ohio I do not know. I am not the gentleman’s con- 
stituent. I consign him to his constituency. While I will not 
enter the domain of prophecy, I think they will discover by 
his vote the hand of Esau. Now, that is about all I desire to 
say on this particular amendment. 

Oh, you are going to pass this bill, of course, and all that we 
ean do is from time to time briefly to register our objections. 
If I did not have regard for the industries of the country—for 
the wool industry, the industries in factory and on farm— 
from the mere political standpoint, if I were playing from that 
standpoint, I would bid you Godspeed. But larger than the 
political standpoint, larger than the success or failure of the 
Democratic Party 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Just a minute more, if I can have it. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois 
be extended five minutes. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. I will not consume all of the five minutes. 

I say, larger than the welfare of any political organization, 
or the election of a Presideft or of a House, or the indorsement 
of a President for reelection, is the well-being and prosperity of 
the men, women, and children, 90,000,000 strong, who constitute 
the great Republic. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in a speech which I made in this House on 
Saturday last I presented some tables based on an actual 
analysis of wool content of woolen cloth, showing that the com- 
pensatory duty under this bill on the average amounts to 11.76 
per cent, and that the protective duty under this bill amounts 
to 29.62 per cent. 
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I do not know whether it is the intention of gentlemen on 
that side of the aisle to try to justify that protective duty fro 
the standpoint of a tariff for revenue. I do not believe it can phe 
done. I am in favor of this amendment because I think j; 
tends to equalize the duty to the wool grower and to the manu. 
facturer. Its effect would be to increase the compensatory 
duty in the cloth about 5 per cent and reduce the protectiy, 
duty about 5 per cent. 

In an analysis and an investigation of the cost of production 
in foreign countries and in this country two years ago, Mr. 
W. A. Graham-Clark, special agent of the Department of Co )- 
merce and Labor, submitted the results of his investigation, a1) 
these results were made the basis, in part, of the argument in 
the Senate two years ago. His investigation shows that 1} 
labor cost of producing woolen cloth in England is slightly lexs 
than 25 per cent. Assuming that the labor cost in this country 
is double that amount, it would only justify a protective duty 
upon woolen cloth of 25 per cent. So it seems to me that + 
adoption of this amendment will do no injustice to the ma 
facturer of woolen cloth. It does not necessitate any other or 
further change in this bill, and it seems to me that jusii. 
requires that it be adopted. 

I was one of those who stood in this House a few days ago 
when we took the vote upon the reciprocity measure. That day 
I saw many men here vote to take from the farmer the fruits 
of his victory in the very morning of his triumph. So far :s 
I am concerned, it seems to me that justice should be «i: 
him now. 

I am not entirely sure as to just what the duty upon ray 
wool should be, but I believe that a duty of 30 per cent on | 
wool will do the manufacturer no injustice under this bill, ; 

I trust that the amendment will be adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, the bill now before 
the House is one to reduce the tariff on the woolen schedule. 
Some complain that we have reduced the rate on raw woo! too 
low, while others declare that we should have put raw wow! on 
the free list. It were strange indeed if in this body of 3:1 
Members any bill could be reported which would precisely mect 
the views of each. 

The task of the Democratic majority here is a very delicate 
one. We must so steer our ship that she shall neither go 
aground in the shallows of stagnant conservatism nor he 
dashed to pieces on the rocks of radicalism, Fortunately for 
us we have a chart by which we may safely sail the politi 
sea—the tariff plank of the Denver platform. It declares for 
“an immediate reduction of import duties” by such “ gradu:l 
reductions as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a rey- 
enue basis.” 

This tariff plank is a declaration for neither protection | 
for free trade, but for a revenue tariff. Many prominent [eu 
crats are free traders, but in all of its history the party lus 
never declared for that policy. It has universally stood for a 
tariff for revenue. 

How shall we pass from a policy of a tariff for protection to 
one for revenue? Our platform points the way—by “ such grad- 
ual reduction as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a 
revenue basis.” Why was it thought necessary to declare for 
a “gradual reduction” ? Why not do it suddenly? The answer 
is easy. A half century has been devoted to building up an 
evil protective policy. It has been the law of the land. Many 
honest enterprises have been undertaken with this law in force. 
The statesmen who wrote the Denver platform desired tlic 
people to know that if we came into power we would imme- 
diately enter upon “a reduction of the tariff to a revenu 
basis,” but that we would not do it with such violence that 
disaster might follow. If a man were in the top story of a 
burning building he could remain and be burned or he coil 
come down. If he determined to come down, he could choos 
between two methods. He could jump out of a window ani 
collapse upon the ground. That would be the quickest way. (' 
he could climb down the fire escape. That would be the safest 
way. 

If this bill be compared with the Payne bill, it will be foun! 
that we are climbing down the tariff-reduction fire escape W'') 
much speed. Be patient with us, Mr. Chairman, and ere |0!\+ 
we will in safety get down onto the solid ground of tariff i 
revenue. Some of the ablest of our tariff-reform leaders t!)!)« 
we have not gone far enough in this bill, but we have gone »- 
far as a majority here felt that we could go and remain wii!) 
our platform declaration for “a gradual reduction to a rev) 
basis.” Philosophy discerns and proclaims absolute perfec! 
Statesmanship demands the highest degree of perfection wi!) 
can be secured from collective council and cooperative action 
in the face of confronting conditions. 








19L1. 





I may be permitted fo say that most of the majority members 
of the Ways and Means Committee are of the most progressive 
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carding or spinning into yarns, or which shall contain not more than 


| 


type, and individually they probably would have gone much | 


further than this bill. We felt, however, that as members of 
the committee we represented not ourselves but those who had 
chosen us; that it was our duty to bring in such a bill as a 
majority of our party in the House would approve, provided 
always that it should be within the limitations of our platform. 
We recognized that in union there is strength. We were in 
daily association with our fellows, and felt that we knew about 
what they would regard as a fair compliance with the com- 
mands of our platform. Having in mind these considerations, 
we brought in this bill. It did meet with the approval of our 
party in the House. It does “reduce import duties.” It does 


commence in emphatic form “a gradual reduction of the tariff | 


to 2 revenne basis.” It is a redemption of our platform 
pledges. What is of vastly more importance, we present a bill 
which, if enacted into law, would give substantial relief to the 
American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota will be withdrawn, and 
the question recurs on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS (from his seat). 

The CHAIRMAN. 
division. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of or- 
der that the gentleman who asks for a division did not rise in 
his seat, 

Mr. NORRIS (rising). Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided: and there were—ayes 55, noes 127. 

So the amendment was rejectel, 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
reac, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Section 1. All wool, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like 
animals shall be divided, for the purpose of fixing the duties to be 
charced thereon, imto the following classes: 

Sec. 2. Class 1; tha#is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wool, 
or other wools of merino blood, immediate or remote; down clothing 
wools and wools of like character with any of the preceding, including 
Bagdad wool, China lamb’s wool, Castle Branco, Adrianople skin, or 
butcher's wool; Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, down combing wools, 
Canada long weols, or other like combing wools of English blood and 
usually known by the terms herein used; and also hair of the camel, 
Angora goat, alpaca, and other like animals; and such wools as have 
been heretofore imported into the United States from Buenos Afres, 
New Zealand, Australia, —— of Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, 
Canada, Egypt, Morocco, and elsewhere; and all wools pot hereinafter 
included in class 2. 

Sec. 3. Class 2; that is to say, Donski, native Sout America, Cor- 
dora, ao native Smyrna, Russian camel's hair, and all such 
wools of like character as have been heretofore usvally imported into 
the United States from Turkey, Greece, Syria, and elsewhere, excepting 
improved wools hereinafter provided for. 

Sec. 4. The standard samples of all wools which are now or may be 
hereafter deposited in the principal customhouses of the United States, 
under the authority ef the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be the 
standards for the classifitation of all wools under this act; and the 
Seeretary of the Treasury is authorized to renew these standards and 
to make such additions to them from time to time as may be required, 
and he shall cause to be deposited Iike standards in other custom- 
houses of the United States when they they may be needed. 

Sec. 5. Whenever wool of class 2 shall have been improved by the 
admixture of merino or English blood from their present character, as 
represented by the standard samples now or hereafter to be deposited 
in the principal customhouses of the United States, such improved 
Wools shall be classified for duty as elass 1. 

Sec. 6. If any bale or ckage of wool or hair specified in this act 
invoiced or entered as of class 2, or claimed by the importer to be 
detiable as of class 2, shall contain any woo! or hair subject to a 
higher rate of duty, the whole bale or package shall be subject to the 
rate of duty chargeable on wool of class 1; and if any bale or package 
be claimed by the importer to be shoddy, mungo, flocks, wool. hair, or 
other material of any ciass specified in this act, and such bale contains 
amy admixture of any one or more of said materials, or of any other 
Tlnteial, the whole bale or package shall be subject to duty at the 
hic est_rate imposed upon any article in said bale or packaze. 

“xc. 7. When wool or hair of the first class shall be imported, the 
duty thereon shall be assessed upon the estimated amount of scoured 
wool or hair such importation of wool or hair will yield, this amount 
to be determined by scouring in the reguiar manner, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may provide. 
samples of such wool or hair, and the amount of scoured wool or hair 
derived from such tests, shall be used as a basis to determine the total 
amount of scoured woo! or hair contained in the importation covered 
by such test. The duty upon the amount of scoured wool or hair thus 
estimated as contained in such importation shall be 30 cents per pound : 
Provided, however, That where wool or hair of the first class shall be 
ep orted scoured the test herein provided for need not be made, but 

e duty om such scoured wool shall be 30 cents per nd: And pro- 
= further, That the daty upon wool of the first class imported on 

shall be 26 centa per pound on the estimated amount of 
scoured wool such wool on the skin will yield when scoured, this 
amount to be determined by such regulations as the Secretary of the 


second clone, ond on camel’s hair of the sec- 
all 6 cents per nd: Provided, 


A division, Mr. Chairman. 
The gentleman from Nebraska demands a 


ond class, pound sh 
That where such wool or hair is imported in a condition for use in 





tepresentative | 


S per cent of dirt or other foreign substance, the duty per pound shall 
be three times that to which it would otherwise be subjected: And pro- 
vided further, That the duty on wool of the secon l 


ss when im- 








ported on the skin shall be 1 cent per pownd less ths en imported 
hot on the skin, the amount of such wool to be deter: i r 5 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may provide. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 


order, if the gentleman wishes to speak to his amendment. 
Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, this amendme: 
is offered in lieu of section 1.of the bill. Section 1 of the bil 
provides for a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on wool of t! 
sheep, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like anima 
Under existing law there are three classifications of the w« 
referred to in section 1 of the present bill. The difference in 


the duty on elasses 1 and 2 is so slight that il pears in 
the classification I have made. 


For that reason, and also for 
simplifieation, I have placed those wools in the first cla and 
in class 2 the wools described in class 3 in existing law. 

My purpose now is to endeavor to demonstrate the app! 
ateness of and the necessity for this change, and 
I wish to express the hope that what I have to submit in 
brief time allewed me will be sufficiently convincing to justify 
the expectation of securing for it some votes in addition to my 
own. You will remember that when I offered my amendment 
to strike out the free-meat provision of the bill known as tl! 
farmers’ free-list bill I was the only Member on this side who 
voted for it, and I am hopeful that the present sult will 
make it possible to congratulate the country and myself ind 
vidually that some progress is being made toward desirable and 
effective legislation. 

In making some observations upon this subject I stated, in 
substance, the other day, that if you had entered into a « 
spiracy with the wool speculator and importer and had effect 
a secret agreement with him to pass this bill at this time 3 
could not possibly have better accommodated his wishes mn 
accomplish a purpose which would more effectively redound to 
his individual benefit, for I am advised, and I believe authori 
tatively, that the speculator has, in anticipation of favoring 
results, put down the price on the wool clipped this spring more 
than 5 cents per pound, by which he has profited to the ex- 
tent of some $150,000,000. I have further informat from 
equally credible sources that the pr 
the farmers of my district—the largest 
the West 
for feeding purposes has resulted in a tremendous depreciation 
in farm values. 

These conspicuously serious results, if there were no others, 
involving disaster to the American sheep producer, should plead 
“like angels, trumpet-tongued, against the deep damnation” of 
the passage of the wool provision in this bill. 


: ; sents 
ctive deprivation to 


eep-feeding field of 


, 


Mr. Chairman, you know there is always a “ black sheep” in 
every flock, and the sheepman will tell you it is the first one 
to scent the approaching wolf and nimbly lead its companions 
to safety. I must naturally assume that I am the ebony one 
of this flock, and I am frank to concede the motives actuating 
my associates to be as pure as the fleece of the balance of the 
flock is white. That they are sagacious and at heart as anxious 
to escape the crouching, ravenous wolves over there across the 
aisle goes without saying, and I can only hope they will heed 
the warning bieat of this “black sheep” and adopt my amend 
ment. 

It may be recalled, Mr. Chairman, that on another occasion 
quite recently I stood almost singly and alone in the midst of my 
Democratic associates in opposition to the so-called Canadian 
reciprocity agreement—a Republican administration measure. 
I did not then, nor do I now, believe that the time has come 
when the farmers of our country are prepared to engage in a 
scheme of farming on shares with a people whose patriotism 
rises to its sublimest heights at the strains of “ God save the 
Queen,” and who now so loyally, universally, and filially voice 
the significant motto, “Long live the King.” I recalled the 
fact that we in this country have never obtained from the peo- 
ple who fly that flag any especially advantageous concessions 
gave those that sprang from the bloody sacrifice of our forebears 
at Bunker Hil), Brandywine, Valley Forge, Yorktown, and other 
sanguinary fields. 

Mr. Chairman, our national experience should teach us to re 
gard with some suspicion the too ready acceptance of our mag- 


| nanimous proposition to divide with the whole world the fruits 


| 
| 


of our great stock-growing business, as was contemplated in the 
passage of the meat provision of what is familiarly known as 
the farmers’ free-list bill, nor should we permit our eyes to be- 
come beclouded in the careful consideration of a kindred meas- 
ure of equally great concern to the welfare of the farmer and 
stock grower, such as the one now before the House. 

I regard as some recompense at least for wy efforts in this 
behalf the receipt of numerous communications of approval of 


of the opportunity to dispose of their grain and hay: 
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my position on that subject from the officers of the National 
Grange, the Farmers’ Union, and the American Stock Growers’ 
Association, as well as from the local officers of the various or- 
ganizations in my State and from innumerable private citizens 
whose interests are so vitally involved in the fate of this bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order, 
because the gentleman is not discussing the point of order 
which was raised to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama reserves 
the point of order. The gentleman from Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. SHARP. In the substitute that the gentleman has pro- 
posed I would like to know the relative amount of protection 
accorded to the woolgrowers over the present tariff. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. On the first-class wools it would 
be a reduction from 33 cents a pound to 30 cents a pound, and 
on the second-class wools a reduction from 36 cents to 30 cents, 
based on the scoured pound. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I insist on my point of 
order. I want to know whether it is well taken, whether or 
not under this point of order the question of revenue may be 
discussed and the merits of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order of the gentleman from 
Illinois is not well taken. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. There has been a point of order raised. 
I did not understand that it was reserved. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was reserved. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Oh, reserved. I was under a wrong im- 
pression. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, the duty would 
be upon the specific basis—a 30 per cent specific duty upon the 
first and second class, making no distinction between the two. 

I could, if I had the time, possibly interest you more if I 
traced back the history of the black sheep and told you how, 
in the first instance, in the natural and economic law there was 
a necessity for a black sheep at all, and why even to-day that 
natural and economic law is in force. But time, as I said, will 
not permit such digression. In my speech of last Saturday in 
the House I dwelt at length upon the principles underlying this 
amendment, and those who care to follow the subject further 
may find that speech in one of the Recorps of this week. I 
arose merely to make a short statement explaining the provi- 
sions of the amendment. 

In suggesting that wool be placed upon a scoured basis for 
the purpose of levying the duty on that basis I am suggesting 
the only honest and scientific basis upon which a tariff on wool 
can or should be levied. Some wools shrink 33 per cent, while 
other wools shrink 66 per cent; and it therefore must be evi- 
dently unfair to the man who imports wool shrinking 66 per 
cent to charge him the same rate of duty as the man pays 
who imports wool shrinking but 33 per cent, for in the latter 
instance the importer of the 83 per cent wool obtains twice as 
much seconred wool for his duty paid as does the man who im- 
ports the 66 per cent wool. 

There has grown up a great deal of dissension on account of 
light-shrinking wool and heavy-shrinking wool. This is but the 
logical consequence of basing the tariff, either specific or ad 
valorem, upon the greased pound. And this dissension will 
exist and grow greater until the matter is equalized by placing 
the duty solely upon the amount of scoured wool upon which 
the duty is paid. If the duty is assessed upon the scoured wool 
that may be contained in an importation, it will not matter 
to the importer whether it shrinks 30 per cent or 70 per cent, 
neither wili it matter to the woolgrower what foreign wools 
may shrink when imported. 

The wools of this country are sold on a scoured basis—it is 
absolutely on a scoured basis—and unless the tariff is placed 
upon the same basis it is impossible for him to know the extent 
of the competition he must meet. 

There may be some who would state that a scoured basis 
is impracticable and would be unfair to the manufacturer or 
importer, but I say there never was a pound of wool sold 
on any other than the scoured basis. In fact, the wool buyer, 
after determining the quality of the wool, has no other concern 
except the amount it will shrink when scoured. He is not 
buying grease and dirt; he is after scoured wool; therefore 
the price which he is willing to pay must be based upon the 
amount of scoured wool that the grease wool will yield. Wool 
in the grease is not made into cloth, and there is no use for 
the dirt and grease that such wool contains. The average 
wool buyer can tell within 1 per cent in almost every instance 
just the amount of scoured wool he will obtain from the grease 
wool. In fact, at the great wool sales in the West it is a 
common custom where the man has a clip of 100,000 pounds of 
wool to open not more than 10 of these sacks, which contain 
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300 to 400 pounds of grease wool, and to examine that woo] 
with his hand and eye, and from such examination deterini; 
the amount of scoured wool it will yield, and on that deter. 
mination to base the price that may be paid for it. 

I am advised from the Wool Yearbook, an English publics. 
tion, that South American wools are sold upon a scoured basis 
and that the commission firms in that country when they offe; 
these wools guarantee to the buyer that a certain woo! wi)! 
yield a certain per cent of scoured wool, and in the event th} 
is does not so yield, the importer or buyer is refunded the dif. 
ference. This book says that all the Argentina wools are s0jq 
on this basis. 

Now, much of our wool is purchased in London. Our woo! 
buyers go to the sales in Coleman Street and sample before 
purchasing the various clips that are to be offered. These 
small samples they take to what is known as conditionin: 
houses, where they scour the samples, and from that determi), 
the shrinkage of the entire clip. However, many of the buy: 
are so expert in determining the shrinkage of these wools }), 
a mere examination of them that they do not trouble tl: 
Selves even to scour samples. 

In my amendment there is no occasion for guesswork: it 
provides for the actual scouring of samples of imported wo 
There is no reason why the Government can not as effecti\ 
and intelligently scour these samples as can the houses w)) 
do so commercially. 

The scouring of wool is an extremely simple process. | 
represents nothing more than a washing out of the dirt 
grease, such as wool may contain. The machinery incidei! 
scouring of samples of wool could be placed on a table 4 }\ 
feet in size. When the wool has been once washed in a : 
tion largely of soap and water, the single process that ren 
is the drying of it. This is done by simply passing the \ 
through the drying machine and removing the excess of moist 

If we have the weight of the samples that go into the s 
ing solution, after drying we can take the weight, and we | 
the amount of scoured wool. The process is almost as si! 
as washing clothes with the washing machine. 

The amendment which I introduce, as you will notice, reduccs 

to some extent the duty upon wool. The present law says | 
the duty upon a pound of wool of the first class shall 
cents and the duty upon a. pound of wool of the second | 
shall be 12 cents. The law assumed and still assumes | 
these wools shrink 66% per cent, for it immediately proce 
state that when wools are imported scoured the duty upon \ 
of the first class shall be three times the duty assessed aii 
it when not scoured, or 33 cents per pound. On wools of 
second class when imported scoured the duty shall be | 
times the duty levied when it is unscoured, or 36 cents. 
when these wools do shrink 66% per cent, it requires ex:: 
8 pounds of it to make 1 pound of scoured wool; therefore 
amendment which I introduce reduces the duty on first. 
wools from 33 cents a pound to 30 cents a pound, and rc! 
the duty on second-class wools from 36 cents per pound | 
cents per pound. This is a material reduction—one wh 
think will be acceptable to the woolgrowers. 

In the speech to which I have referred I demonstrate! 
fact that the Government has been systematically robbed of | 
revenue by reason of undervaluation of imports. , You w' 
serve that when the duty is based upon the scoured conte 
the wool at so much per pound, there is no opportunit) 
defrauding the Government, and, at the same time, it is a 
tection to our home woolgrower. 

Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes I have allowed me I wis! {0 
say that the proponents of this measure base their argum: 
support of the necessity of a duty at all on wool upon the 
that it will produce revenue. They all agree that under 
present law the woolgrower is at least theoretically place! © 
competitive basis with the foreign producer, and they ©) 
equal accord in conceding that with the duty under the pi 
bill he is at a disadvantage. They seek to justify thems 
for this course by claiming that it is necessary in the p> 
of tariff laws to do so with a view of accommodating the « 
est number. If this view is carried to its logical conclus: 
would mean, of course, that wherever one had built up at \ 
ever expense in money and toil an industry in this country, || 
foreigner happened to be in a position to produce that |! 
cheaper than he, then our home citizen must Ve deprived «' 

But, as I have said, the claim is made that it is necessa') 
enact the bill for revenue purposes. In the speech to w!: 
refer as having been made by me on last Saturday, Is) ed 
there had been carried over from year to year from 1“): 
1908, over and above consumption and exports by the impo 
and speculators, an average of 370,596,353 pounds of wool, °'\! 
that now the Government warehouses are bursting their s\'- 
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with held-over wools, demonstrating that the speculator and 
importer was not only willing under the present law to pay 
such duties, but imported that large amount from year to year 
beyond what was necessary for consumption. In other words, 
he was willing to and did pay more than $21,000,000 in duties 
last year, but by the proposed bill is permitted to deprive the 
Government of the difference between that sum and the $13,- 
000,000 estimated to be collected under the present bill, and to 
tighten his grasp on the throat of the woolgrower as well as 
the consumer. 

I said in that speech, among other things, that you have 
sought to convince the people in a nebulous way that the masses 
would secure some benefit from the lowering of these duties, 
and I answered by saying that you have not the power to 
compel the importer to sell his wool at any given price nor the 
manufacturer his goods. You have simply, as I say, put it in 
their power to rob the Government in the one case and the con- 
sumer in the other; and, more than that, “bear” the price of 
the woolgrower on his product and ultimately drive him out of 
the business. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not conclude my brief remarks without 
respectfully and prayerfully inviting the attention of the House to 
some of the declarations of our party and our party leaders, and 
hope that it will be borne in mind that we are now considering 
the very important subjects of reducing tariff rates and how the 
duties should be levied with the view of equal distribution of 
burdens. 

Let uS pause a moment and ask ourselves what was meant 
by President James K. Polk when he said: 

The term protection to domestic industry is of popular import, but 
it should apply under a just system to all the various branches of 
industry in our country. The farmer or planter who toils yearly in his 
fields is engaged in domestic industry, and he is as much entitled to 
have his labor protected as others. 

Again, what did Andrew Jackson mean when he said: 


The agricultural interest of our country is so essentially connected 
with every other, and is so superior in importance to them all, that it is 
scarcely necessary to invite to it your attention. * * * The general 
rule to apply in graduating duties upon articles of foreign growth or 
manufacture is that it will place our own in fair competition with 


those of other countries. * 
And what did the Bemocratic platform of 1888 mean when it said : 


Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and 
need not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens 
of taxation. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax 
laws, with due allowance for the difference between the wages of Ameri- 
can and foreign labor, must promote and encourage every branch of 
such industries and enterprises by giving them assurance of an extended 
market and steady and continuous operations. 


And that of 1896, which was equally impressive in its enuncia- 
tion: 


The duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the 
country and not distinguish between class or section. 

And then in 1904, when it declared that such duties should be— 
so levied as not to discriminate against an 
to the end that the burden of taxation shall. 
possible. 

Now, my Democratic friends, let me ask you in all earnest- 
ness, in view of these plain, positive, and unequivocal utterances 
of the great minds of our party, what possible defense can you 
urge to the people of this country for your undisguised purpose 
to strike down at a single blow one of our greatest industries, 
in which over a million people are directly interested? As I 
have before suggested, it is not claimed that under this pres- 
ent bill the American sheep grower will be afforded fair com- 
petition with the foreign grower; and I affirm that by no possi- 
ble process of analysis is such a demonstration possible. 

Mr. Chairman, the fate of the American sheep grower, his well- 
being, and his best interests are in the keeping of the majority 
of this body. May they well and truly try the issue and a true 
deliverance make. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York objects. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I think the point of 
order made against this amendment will lie, but as the amend- 
ment goes clearly to the first clause of the bill and no other 
section of the bill, I will not insist, but hope the motion will 
be voted down as clearly not in accord with the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the 
amendment. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Colorado is so lengthy and involved that it is a 
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industry, class, or section, 
be distributed as equally as 
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little difficult for one to determine from having listened to the 
reading just what the gentleman proposes, but what I under- 
stand his proposition to be is that woo! shall be divided into two 
classes; that the present classes 1 and 2 wools shall constitute 
class 1, and that wools that are now classified as class 3 wools 
shall constitute class 2, and, as I understand, on the present 
class 1 and 2 wools he proposes a duty of 30 cents a pound on 
the scoured content of the importation. On class 3 he seeins 
to propose a compound duty, which I do not clearly understand 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. It is the same; 
on the scoured content. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman informs me he proposes a 
like duty on the scoured content of class 3 wool. In the speech 
which I made the other day I expressed the opinion that a 
specific duty levied on the scoured content of the fleece was the 
fairest and most equitable of all wool duties, and so I approve 
the purpose and intent of the gentleman’s amendment, though I 
do not bind myself to the detail of the proposition, for I do 
not clearly understand it from the reading from the Clerk's 
desk. As to whether or not the 30-cent per pound duty which 
he proposes is sufficient, I think it is impossible for us to deter 
mine until we shall have secured all the information which the 
Tariff Board is now collecting. I would prefer not to vote on 
any amendment to this bill, but rather content myself with 
voting against it, in view of the fact that the Democratic caucus 
agreement prevents amendment, and feeling assured the protec- 
tion which it contains is entirely insufficient, and knowing that 
in the absence of definite information it is difficult for one to 
vote intelligently on amendments. However, inasmuch as the 
amendment of the gentleman from Colorado is based on what I 
believe to be a wise form of duties on raw wool, and inasmuch 
as I believe the protection he proposes is perhaps reasonably 
adequate, I shall vote for the amendment. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman permit a sug 
gestion? I wish to say to the gentleman that this amendment, 
as I am informed, meets with the entire approval of a great ma- 
jority of the woolgrowers in the country. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I do not know whether that may be 
true or not, Mr. Chairman, but I do know that there are many 
woolgrowers who believe that the duties should be levied on the 
scoured content of the fleece, and it seems to me that is an in- 
finitely better form than an ad valorem duty such as is carried 
in this bill, and a more equitable form of duty than that con- 
tained in the present law. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


20 cents a pound 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Colorado is long and somewhat complex. Just 


what it provides for I do not understand. It is a good illus- 
tration of the need of information to be received from a re- 
sponsible board before we attempt to vote upon such an amend- 
ment, and, not being able to understand it, I shall not vote 
for it. ; : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 1, lines 10 to 13, by striking out: 

“On wool of the sheep, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals, and on all wools and hair on the skin of such animals, the 
duty shall be 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

And inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“On wool of the sheep, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals, and on all wools and hair on the skin of such animals, the 
duty shall be 44.31 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, it has been stated repeatedly 
that the object of this bill is to produce more revenue. The 
amendment I have offered will add $8,000,000 to the revenues 
of this Government. The truth of this statement is shown by 
the following table, taken from the committee report, page 65: 








Present act— 


Proposed act— 
Results for year 














Estimated results 
Items. ending June 30, for a 12-month 
1910. | period. 
IE 6 cen cecccecccaccecccccccccccceccccoces $47, 687,293.20 | $66, 991 , 000. 00 
RN td atin ditlidd had ddetegtevdahountionst $21,128,728.74 | $13, 398, 200. 00 
Average unit of value, per pound, on— | 
ME sin cddaccéddbsssccegecdscuesetoes | Se Tondss a 
DE MUsbddubsedateseveusescececconsss } $0. 259 
Ph diictcrimedcscncessedsvecceosess) $0. 126 
EM cincdnde casnadeceusseciccuces $0. 186 
Equivalent ad valorem rate......... per cent. .| 44.31 20. 00 
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By the statement appearing in the committee report it fs 
shown that the revenues under the present rates on raw wool | 
amount to $21,000,000 per year. It is also shown that under | 
the proposed rates the revenues will amount to $13,000,000 a 
year. The proposition involved in this amendment fs to put the 
duty upon raw wool exactly as it stands under the present rate, 
but figured upon an ad valorem basis. At page 27 of the report 
of the committee it is shown that the average rate on first-class 
wool reduced to an ad valorem basis under the present law is 
47 per cent; on second-class wool it is 46 per cent; and on third- 
class wool it is 37 per cent, making an average of 44.31 per cent 
according to the figures of the committee. The portion of the 
report referred to is as follows: 

In the fiseal year 1910 the duties collected on the feperes of raw 
wool amounted to. $21,128,728.74. Of this amount $12, 700.72 was 
received from wools of class 1, of which the average import value was 
23 cents per pound, and on which the average ad valorem equivalent of 
the duties collected was 47.54 per cent. Class 2 wools yielded 
$3,212,413.03 in duties, the average import value being 25.9 cents per 
pound and average ad valorem equivalent of the duties collected 
46.25 per cent. Class 3 wools yielded $5,626,614.99 in duties, the 
average import value being 12.6 cents per und and the average ad 
valorem equivalent of the duties collected 37.79 per _ cent. I the 
raw wools of the three classes the average import value was 18.6 cents 

r pound, and the average ad valorem equivalent of the duties col- 
fected was 44.31 per cent. 

I have taken those figures, and I propose in the amendment 
that the rate shall be retained at that figure. And I want to 
say, Mr. Chairman, that if this amendment is adopted not only 
will you subserve the purpose that has been set forth many 
times in this debate, particularly this morning by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHAcKrEFoRD], when he repeated again 
and again that the object of this bill was to get revenue, but 
here is an amendment which, if adopted, will save to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States $8,000,000 of revenue per year, 
and at the same time will preserve a great industry which will 
be ruthlessly stricken down if you pass the bill without the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will say further that this will not defeat 
the object that gentlemen on that side have in view in cheapen- 
ing the cost of clothing, because the rate of duty on raw wool 
has practically no effeet upon the price of a suit of clothes. 
For example, I turn to the committee report, at page 41, and 
there is given an illustration of the ordinary suit of clothes 
made of a fabric weighing 94 ounces to the yard. And then 
a little bit farther down on the page it says: 

Tt requires 34 yards of cleth to make a suit. 


Well, according to those figures, then, 34 times 9} ounces 
would make approximately 32 ounces, or approximately 2 
pounds would be the weight of the woolen cloth in the suit. 

Now, on the preceding page of the report, page 40, is set forth 
the fact that the present basis is 4 pounds of unwashed wool 
to the pound of cloth, and the committee says, and I think 
probably they are right in this, that that is too high. The 
portion of the report referred to is as follows: 

The existing rates om seoured wools are based on the supposition 
that 8 pounds of unwashed wool are required to make 1 a of 
scoured, and the compensatory on cloth on the su m that 
an additional pound of unwa wool, or one-third more of the 


seoured eontents, is required in go! on h the manufacture of 1 
pound of cloth. This appears to wa ae allowance for either 


woolen or worsted cloth in general. 


If it takes 4 pounds of raw wool to make a pound of cloth, 
then by the most liberal estimate, and an estimate which the 
committee itself says is too high, you have 8 pounds of woel 
entering into a suit of clethes. And figuring on the present 
basis, the amount of duty weuld be only 8S cents, and, as a 
matter of fact, that is too high. It ought not to be figured, 
perhaps, more than 3 pounds, and that would make the amount 
of duty 66 cents on a suit of clothes. Now, does anyone sup- 
pose that if you take the tariff off this wool that the tailor is 
going to sell a $15 or $20 suit of clothes at a reduction in price 
of 66 cents? 

In view of the fact that to-day’s statement of the Treasury 
Department shows that the Treasury is more than $70,000,000 
better off than it was one year ago, there is no foundation for 
the claim made on that side that there is immediate financial 
necessity for this legislation. 

But if more revenue were needed, as is claimed by the com- 
mittee, then this amendment I have offered should prevail, be- 


.F 


eause while saving from destruction the great woolgrowine and 
sheep-raisiag industry of the country, it at the same time will 
inerease the annual revenues under this proposed measure 
$5,000,000 without increasing the price of clothing one penny 
to any American consumer. As it is now, the American farmer 
= less than $1.30 for the wool that goes into a suit of woolen 

If all the tariff on wool were added to the price of the mann- 
factured article, it would not amount to 75 cents on an all- 
wool suit of clothes. Does anyone think that under free woo] 
a $20 suit of clothes would sell for $19.25? Certamly not! The 
manufacturer might gain by getting his wool cheaper tempo- 
rarily, but the consumer would have to pay the same for woolen 
clothing as before (if under this Democratic plan of destruction 
he shall have anything to buy with), and at the same time the 
industry of woolgrowing and sheep raising in the United 
States will be annihilated. In the name of 75,000 woolgrowers 


and farmers in Ohio F plead for the adoption of this amend. 
ment, 


I submit a statement by S. W. McClure, seeretary of National 
Woolgrowers’ Association : 


IN REALITY NO PROTECTION AT ALL. 


If the House passes its bill placing the duty on fleece wool at 20 per 
eent, this will give the growers an actual protection against foreicn 
wools of from 2 to 3 cents per peund, whi in reality, is no protee- 
tion at all. Since the Democrats assess the duty on the value of the 
imported wools, it necessarily follows that only the lower grade of 
wools will be imported, for the duty on them will be less than on the 

r a ty of wooels. In other words, this tariff encourages tho 
oo ons of poor wools. 

Wool can be grown in Australia, South America, and Africa for con- 
siderably less than half of what it costs to produce it im this country. 
Therefore, without adequate protection, our growers will soon be driven 
eut of the sheep business, and if this Democratic wool bill should pass 
the value of American sheep will shrink $150,000,000 im less than five 
years. 

OVER A MILLION WOOLGROWERS. 
The census of 1900 showed 765,000 woolgrowers im the United 
States, and the mext census should show over 1 iu individual 
ers. You ean not bring financial distress to 1,000,000 American 
‘armers without disturbing in a — degree the commercial progress 
of the country. The sheep of the United States are palued ut 
008,000, the lands upon which they feed are yalued at 
300,000,000 more. ‘Thus, the sheep industry represents an investment 
of $533,000,! Is this to yed purely in the interest 


political expediency ? 
We have in the United States, according to Government res, ov 
produced 


57,000,000 sheep that last year a 000 pounds ef wool. 
Under the present tariff law the of the United States have in- 
creased ae et a ee and 248 per cent in value im the past 
34 rs. in addition to this imcrease, we slaughtered last year 
= ,000 mutton that had a powerful influence in keeping down the 
price of other foods. 


NO INFLUENCE ON THE PRICE OF CLOTHING. 


The_tariff on wool has never had any influence on the price of ¢! 
ing, ona ape understands this who has taken the pains to 
vestigate it. 

An all-wool suit of Gothing which you buy from your dealer for $+), 
or from the store for $25, if of the usual summer weight, contains, |! 
it be all wool, just 7} pounds of wool as it comes the sheep. 

er fine mere wool our growers now receive about 16 cents per 

und; and figuring 8 pounds to the suit, it would make the wool 
that went to make a $40 suit of clothes cost just $1.28 That is 1! 
the gets out of the suit, im spite of the tariff You can 
figure out for ——— The average suit of clothes —. 33 
yards of cloth; the weighs from 10 te 16 ounces per y 
are very few suits of clothes, of what they d sell for, 
that the woeolgrower gets as much as $2 for furnishing all the wo! 
that goes into them. At present prices it is almost impossible to )t 

2 worth of wool in a summer suit. The value of the weol contained in 

e suit fis so small that it is never a factor in regulating the pike 
for which the suit must be sold. 


here 


the American people hundreds of 
millions ef dollars, for it has built up in this Nation a sheep industry 
that furnishes our with 000 pounds of tic 
| Se = the wor i 2 = imported 
woo and othing ma) o nt 
longer than cloth made from similar grades he ouly 
reason for using fore wool in our clothes is that it may be pur 
SD ae et ak te eine ea aaeiediee chest. 
reco: e - ng D, 
many instances tear tae purchased from us glows for the Impr 
ment of their foreign flocks. I have been told by manufacturers °"! 
wool experts, men who have a lifetime in business, that [ 
eign wools, as imported, do not co: with ours in wearing quoi’ 
Our Government recognizes this and in lett contracts 
oolen clothing for 


Nay. ifies that notlinz | 
manufactare 


a square deal. They 
ascertain the difference (9 
The represent#- 

e@ woolgrowers snd 

true facts as the) 


and 


3 


i be delayed unti! t) 
what protection our 
to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire. 
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The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. WILLIs]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That H. R. 11019, the same being a bill to reduce the duties 
on wool and manufactures of wool, amended by striking out ail in 
lines 10 to 13, inclusive, on page 1, and being paragraph 1 of section 
1 therein, and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“1. All wool of the sheep, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and all 
other like animals, and all wool ard hair on the skins of such animals, 
when imported into.the United States, shall be exempt from duty.” 

And that the remaining paragraphs of section 1 of said bill be re- 
committed to the Ways and Means Committee with instructions to 
amend the same by reducing the duties on manufactures of wool to an 
average of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on ‘the amendment of the gentleman frem Indiana. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, certain charges have been made 
here against the Democratic caucus by the two honorable gentle- 
men from the State of Illinois [Mr. MANN and Mr. CaNNon}], 
and also on the floor of this House by certain other gentlemen. 
But I take no exceptions to the charges, nor the criticisms from 
insurgent Republicans, because these men are consistent and 


be 
i 


charges from these other men, because they are inconsistent and 
they do not practice what they preach. They say nothing 
against the procedure of their own caucus, and I take it that a 
man who has not the moral courage to denounce a bad thing in 
his own party has no standing to make charges against and 
criticize his opposing party. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
These gentlemen have never been in a Democratic caucus, and 
they are evidently judging a Democratic caucus from the pro- 
ceedings of a Republican caucus. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not talking to the point of order. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I submit that this is responsive 
to the criticism from these men. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I hope my colleague [Mr. Map- 
pEN] will not insist upon his point of order. Let the gentleman 
from Indiana Diyceed. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Chair has not acted upon the point of 
order that is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was reserved, and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray] will continue. 

Mr. GRAY. What I wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, was that 
these men are judging our caucus by their own caucus, and 
from their charges certainly a Republican caucus must be 
bristling with the gag rule, shrieking with the strains of the 
steam roller, and doleful with the wails of the crushed. But I 
say to you, Mr. Chairman, such is not the proceedings of a 
Democratic caucus. I am a member of the Democratic caucus, 
and believe that I am in good standing, and yet under the 
rules of that caucus I am permitted to stand here on this floor 
and make a motion to amend the bill reported at the caucus 
and to move this House to place wool on the free list and re- 
duce the duties upon manufactured woo! to an average rate of 
20 per cent ad valorem, and I am free to vote for any and all 
amendments which, in my judgment, I may see fit to support. 
So I say to these gentlemen that their criticisms are not well 
taken, 

Mr. Chairman, along with the tariff on woolen clothing, behind 
which the woolen manufacturers have intrenched themselves for 
50 years to exact millions in tribute annually from the people, 
there is a tariff on raw wool, placed there and kept there at the 
demands of the woolen manufacturers themselves. And while 
this tariff would have the effect, if allowed to operate, to in- 
crease the cost of the manufacturers’ raw material, yet we 
are confronted with the spectacle of the woolen manufacturers, 
their agents, attorneys, and special representatives entreating 
and imploring Congress to allow the tariff on wool to remain, 
and to permit them to continue the payment of a tax on their 
raw material. Why have the woolen manufacturers thus de- 
manded, and why are they still demanding, a tariff upon wool 
and asking to be permitted to continue the payment of this tax? 
Let no man be deceived in their purpose. It is a stratagem 
to gain the woolgrowers’ support for a tariff upon manufactured 
wool, to blind him with self-interest, to make him a party to 
the crime of extortion, and to close his mouth against the. evils 
of private monopoly and the exploitation of the consumers of 
woolen clothing. 

Monopoly and extortion never ask in their own name, but 
always for and in the nome of others. 
turers’ demand for a tr iff upon wool is a subterfuge to claim 
a tariff for themselves on manufactured wool under the name of 
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| reason for this is plain. 
| never been able to organize and cooperate to hold their prod 
| while the woolen manufacturers have long been combined 

| trust, and thus acting as one buyer they 


| whatever price they determine to pay in directors’ meeting, and 
practice what they preach, but I do take exceptions to the | 


The woolen manufac- | tribute 
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It is to disguise the Woo 


the woolgrowers. 1 Trust in the cloak 
| of the shepherd to deceive the people and decoy them to sup 
port a tariff on woolen clothing. 
And the woolen manufacturers can well afford to make this 
bargain with the woolgrowers, for the manufacturers do not live 


up to their promise to divide the tribute collected off of tl 
people. But if the manufacturers did so divide with the woo 
growers they would only have to add any increase in pri 
wool they paid to the price of their cloth and collect it 
off of the consumers, and would make the w 
own tribute. 

During the last 13 years the tariff upon Indiana one-fou 
blood wool, unwashed, has been 11 cents per pound, and yet 
average Boston price for these years has been less than 
cents per pound above the London market for the same c! 
of wool, and in 1903 the price was only 34 cent: 
1907 only 3} cents higher, in ! 


growers pay 


higher, 
1906 only 4 cents higher 


her, in 190 
only 14 cents higher, and in 1910 only 1 cent higher 
in the Boston market over the foreign price at London. ‘1 
The farmers and woolgrowers |] 


{Tt . } ’ 
ouer tne woo): 


2 wel 


the woolgrower has to take it. 

While the tariff of 11 cents per pound remained the same dur 
ing all these years, the price of wool fluctuated with each year. 
If the tariff bad been 


th > 
Lhe ct 


mtrolling factor in fixing the price 
of wool and the measure of that price, as the woolen manufa 
turers promised the woolgrowers it would be, the price of « 
mestic wool would have been maintained u rmly 11 «x 
higher than the foreign markets. The tariff was way ) 
control the price of wool before the election, but the We 
Manufacturers’ Trust has been the potent factor of 


after the election. 

But this is not all. While the woolgrow 
to support a tariff upon weolens on the promi 
to share in the tribute exacted from 
clothing, the woolen manufacture 


rs | ve heen indu 
se of being allo. 


the consu 
rs hay 


mers oL we ! 


e been collect 


iyo 


average tariff tax of 90 per cent off of the American | 
cluding the woolgrowers themselves, amounting, as 


estimated from official figures, fr 
annually. 


TROOO OOO t 








The value of the manufactured wool produced in the United 
States for 1909, with imports added and less: exports, leaving 
the amount consumed in the United States for that year, was 
$530,862,522. Taking the average tariff rates of the Dingley 
and Payne laws at 90 per cent, as officially ascertained, it is 
found that the enhanced price of manufactured woolens whi 
the consumers are compelled to pay on account of the tariff, 
the sum of $251,461,247. Deducting from this amount tl 
amount of revenues collected from imports on woolens le 
the amount paid to the woolen manufacturers as increased | 
by reason of the tariff $228,403,890. And for the pur} 
illustration, conceding that the woolen manufacturers had lived 
up to their promise to divide the tribute collected off of 
American people on the basis of 11 cents per pound of woo 
the amount of wool produced that year in the United § 
$23,110,749 pounds, and amounting to $56,092,182, the woolen 
manufacturers were safe in making the bargain, even if t 
woolgrowers could have held them to the trade, for they y 
have still been collecting off of the people $215,279,461 1 
than they had obligated themselves to pay out to the woolgro 
ers to secure their support of the 90 per cent tariff upon manu 
factures of wool. 

While under this promise to divide the wool- 


profits with 
grower, and while the American people h n paying, at a 
most conservative estimate, from $200.000 000 
annually to stimulate and encourage the industry, 
number of sheep in Indiana, as shown by the bureau of stati 
of that State, has declined from 832,856 in 1 to 
1909, and the wool clip from 4,527,975 pounds in 1900 to 3,93% 
168 pounds in 1909. 

The woolen manufacturers tell us the excessi. 
Payne bill is to protect the woolgrower. Assuming 
philanthropist, they say they appear not r own ji 
but only to guard the welfare of others. This plea of det 


! 
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ing others is a subterfuge as old as hi ry. It is a prete 
hide and cover up that which can not be openly def 
Every man who has enslaved another man has e! ' 
under the claim of charity and benevolence for | 
Every nation which has conquered another pe 

from them bas entered upon its campaign of 
gation under the pretense of improving and bett y the state 


| of the subjugated. Every imposition heaped upon one man 
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by another by and through deceptive forms of legislation has 
been heaped upon him under the pretense of protection and safe- 
guarding the welfare of the burdened. Oh, farmer and wool- 
grower, what crimes are committed in thy name! 

To say nothing of the interests of the consuming public, the 
time is at hand for the inauguration of a new commercial pol- 
icy. The growth of our manufacturing interests will hereafter 
not be measured by a monopolized, exclusive market at home, 
but by the development of a broad open market abroad. Our 


‘industries, even from the most selfish and mercenary stand- 


point, must no longer seek to profit by protection against the 
world’s markets, but must prepare to meet open competition 
and conquer by merit and policy of commerce. 

The merits of free raw material have been denied in this de- 
bate as a tariff-reform measure. Manufacturers must be free 
to produce from crude products and raw materials of the earth 
and to sell them without restriction from retaliatory tariff bar- 
riers and in the freedom of open trade, if we demand they sell 
at home as cheap as abroad, 

While we are denying the right to give manufacturers undue 
advantage of monopoly, it is not the purpose to place them ata 
disadvantage, but only to remove an artificial industrial basis 
and furnish a merit foundation. It is the purpose to compen- 
sate them for the loss of a limited exclusive market based upon 
monopoly by giving an enlarged and world market, and to 
change the system of profits from extortion to profits by in- 
creased production and volume of business. 

Taxing raw material gives foreign manufacturers an a- 
vantage, and affords the foreign manufacturer an actual pro- 
tection against competition from the home manufacturer, and 
gives the home manufacturer at once a standing from which to 
plead for a high compensatory tariff, and an apolegy for dis- 
criminating against the home consumer. 

After the woolen manufacturers have made a plea for and 
secured a tariff placed upon raw wool, they adroitly add: 

“American woolen manufacturers demand no reduction in the duty on 
raw material; they only ask that they shall continue to be sufficiently 
compensated for the increased cost of raw material to protect them 
from the lower price at which foreign manufacturers are able to obtain 
their wool.”"—Julius Forstmana, president of Forstmann & Huffmann 
Co., woolen manufacturers, Passaic, N. J., in a pamphlet addressed to 
Members of Congress during this debate on the wool schedule. 

And having once justified their claim on the grounds of com- 
pensation for the duty paid by them on raw wool, and still 
claiming for the woolgrower, the manufacturers assume the 
right to fix the limit of the compensatory duty and make it 
prohibitory, all in the name of charity and benevolence for the 
woolgrower. And as long as the woolen manufacturers can 
plead protection under the name of the woolgrowers they can 
not only hold the allegiance of the woolgrowers by dangling 
before their eyes a division of tribute to be exacted from the 
people, but can use the woolgrower as a decoy to secure the 
support of the woolgrowers’ unsuspecting friends, 

Give our manufacturers free raw wool and the right to 
produce from the open markets of the world, and you take 
away the delusive claim adroitly made for a compensatory 
tariff and the right to dictate the limit of the protection thus 
justified. 

vive our manufacturers an equal footing and basis of pro- 
duction from free raw wool with foreign manufacturers and 
you remove from them the basis for the delusive plea of com- 
pensatory duties, without which there can be no pretext 
of justification for selling higher at home than abroad. The 
raw-material rebate clause is a crafty device to reach out in the 
world’s market while holding monopoly intact at home. 

Our manufacturers themselves are to-day recognizing the 
growing necessity of a broad world market and increased sales, 
with profits based upon a greater volume of business than upon 
monopoly and exclusive sales in a limited market, and they 
are likewise beginning to appreciate the benefit of an equal 
basis of production resulting from free raw material enjoyed 
by manufacturers abroad. The proposed Canadian reciprocal 
agreement comes from the manufacturing interests as an effort 
to extend their markets abroad, and is the one first step which 
will lead to many more until greater freedom and extension 
in commerce is attained. While the reciprocal agreement stand- 
ing alone is not fair to the interests of the consumer, the free- 
list measure lately passed by this House makes the consumer 
and manufacturer walk hand in hand in the enjoyment of a 
greater and more unrestricted trade. 

Along with our pledges to revise the tariff is the promise to 
levy the lowest duties upon necessaries and the highest upon 
luxuries and nonessentials. While sharing the highest regard 
for the opposing views of my colleagues, as supported by the 
almost unanimous judgment of the caucus, and appreciating 
the weight of the able argument advanced for 2 compromise 
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ground to insure united support for the bill, yet, as I construe 
our position, the excessive and exorbitant duties of the wool 
schedule under the Payne law should be still further reduced, 
and to an average duty of not to exceed 20 per cent ad valorem, 
with the highest rates laid upon luxuries of dress and the 
lowest upon the common essentials of comfort; and to avoid the 
claim and argument from manufacturers of compensatory 
duties, wool should be made duty free. The deficiency of reve- 
nue thereby resulting can be made up by a tariff of 20 per 
cent ad valorem imposed upon rough diamonds, raw silk, 
and india rubber, now duty free under the Republican freo 
list. 

On the basis of importations of manufacthred wool for the 
year ending June 30, 1910, and valued at $23,057,357.78, at 20 
per cent duty the revenue derived would be $4,611,471.55. The 
importation of rough diamonds and precious stones for the same 
year ending were of the value of $10,557,800, which, at 20 per 
cent duty, would yield a revenue of $2,111,560. The valve of 
the imports of raw silk for that period was $67,129,603, ang 
upon which a 20 per cent duty would bring into the Treasury 
$13,425,920, and the imports of crude rubber and substitutes 
were in the sum of $106,851,475, which, at 20 per cent duty, 
would produce $21,372,295, or, in all, making a total reve- 
nue upon the basis of importations for said year of $41,521.- 
246.55, with 20 per cent duty on woolens, and raw wool on the 
free list. The duties collected under the Payne law for the year 
ending June 80, 1910, with a tariff of 44 per cent duty upon 
raw wool and an average duty of 90 per cent on woolens were 
$41,904,549.50. The duties estimated for the pending bill, with 
20 per cent duty on raw wool and 42.55 per cent duty upon 
manufactured wool, with imports estimated at $63,831,000, are 
$40,556,200, 

The iniquities of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law are observed by 
a mere glance at the wool schedule, disclosing exorbitant and 
excessive rates of duty imposed. The rates upon many of the 
items of this schedule are prohibitory, and the people are left 
without the semblance of protection from competition. Yarns 
under 80 cents per pound in value are taxed 159.75 per cent; 
blankets valued at not more than 50 cents per pound are taxed 
105.50 per cent; cloth valued at not more than 40 cents per 
pound is taxed 144.05 per cent; dress goods valued at not above 
70 cents per pound are taxed 103.75 per cent; flannels weiching 
over 4 ounces to the yard and yalued at less than 70 cents per 
pound are taxed 121.62 per cent. The present bill under con- 
sideration of the House reduces the duties by more than one 
half. The duty on yarn is fixed at 30 per cent; on cloth and 
knit fabrics, 40 per cent; on blankets and flannels, 30 to 45 
per cent; with corresponding reductions upon other items. 

This bill is a good bill, but it would be a much better bill 
if it carried out further the principle of levying the lowest 
taxes upon necessaries and the highest upon luxuries and non- 
essentials by reducing the tariff on manufactures of wool to an 
average of 20 per cent and taxing rough diamonds, raw silk, 
and crude rubber. It would be a much better bill if it invaded 
the Republican free list and levied a tax upon raw materials 
that enter into the production of luxuries and nonessentia!s and 
placed wool used in the manufacture of a vital necessity on the 
free list instead. It would be a better bill if it took away 
from the Wool Trust the vantage ground of a tariff on woo! 
from which to recruit support through delusive promises of 
gain to the woolgrower from the helpless consumer under stifled 
competition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask- unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five minutes more. 

Mr. SIMS. I join in that request, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Indiana be allowed five 
minutes more. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. GRAY. I thank the gentleman. A tariff on raw wool, 
if allowed to remain, will nullify the doctrine of free neces- 
saries, furnish an argument to restore the duties on lumber and 
hides, call a halt to the further extension of the free list in the 
vital necessaries of life, and destroy the only principle under 
which the people can hope for relief from tariff exactions—the 
principle that the taxing power can only be lawfully invoked 
for public purposes. 

If we want to be free from the burdens of an excessive tariff, 
if we want relief from private monopoly, if we want to escape 
tribute to the special interests, we must first ourselves renounce 
the right to levy taxes for private purposes. We can not in- 
voke relief under a principle while we deny and violate it 
ourselves. 
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If we believe in serving the greatest good to the greatest 


number, if we subscribe to the policy of equal and exact jus- | 
tice to all and special privileges to none, if we hold the common | 


welfare above private gain, if we adhere to the doctrine that a 
private monopoly is intolerable and indefensible, we can not 
yote for a protective tariff upon one of the vital necessaries of 
life and justify ourselves upon the grounds of loyalty to local 
private interests. 

The tariff is more than a local question. It is a selfish ques- 
tion, a question in which the selfish interests of the few are 
always clamoring to prevail over the welfare of the many. 
Whenever we open the door to private selfish interests we break 
the ranks of unity and good faith to the public, and no con- 
gressional district will be found so poor, so barren, or so 


unproductive that its Representative in Congress can not | 


justify the desertion of principle by claiming the right to favor 
local private industry. 
But they tell us from the other side that a high tariff is to 


protect our labor from competition with labor abroad, that if 


we lower the tariff foreign labor, now hungry and starving, 
will take our work and home labor will be idle. I deny that 
the welfare of our labor is dependent upon the downfall of 
foreign labor. I deny that it is necessary for foreign labor to 
perish that our labor shall prosper. 
sary for the labor of other lands to be destitute in order for 
our labor to be fed and clothed and sheltered. I repudiate 
that doctrine. 


duce in favor of American labor equalizing the wage scale, and 
I hold that, in many substantial matters, labor here and labor | 


abroad have a common interest, a common cause, and a common 
object to obtain. I hold that the downfall of labor in one coun- 


try has the effect to jeopardize the welfare of labor in every 
other country. 


pendence of labor everywhere. 
dice American labor against their brothers across the seas is 
only to divide the forces of industry and make them the easy 
prey of rapacious greed. The employer who sounds this alarm 
against foreign labor with hue and cry so loses his fears and 


apprehensions when he fails to agree with home labor on the | 


wage scale that he imports foreigners to take their places. 


Statistics from the Census Bureau, as ascertained by the Tariff | 


Board and shown in its preliminary report, discloses that 
woolen and worsted goods were produced in the United States 
in 1909 of the value of $419,826,000, while the total wages paid, 
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| motion effective, if the gentleman from Alabama insists upo! 
| his point of order, I have an amendment here that I can fi 


I deny that it is neces- | 
| Mr. FRENCH. 


While there is a difference in the standard of | 
living, there is a corresponding difference in capacity to pro- | 


T hold that the elevation of labor in one land | 
has an influence to raise the standard and sustain the inde- | 
I hold that this effort to preju- 


including salaries, for such production was $79,214,000, or less | 


than 19 per cent of the value of the production, and more accu- 
rately stated at 18.79 per cent. If labor is performed gratui- 
tously to produce woolen and worsted goods abroad and costs 
nothing, and the whole labor cost here is the difference in labor 
cost here and abroad, a 20 per cent duty upon woolen and 
worsted goods, with wool on the free list, would be more than 
“ compliance with the standard which the protectionists declared 
for before the elections—a tariff to equalize the difference in 
the labor cost. Under these statistics what justification can 
there be for the 90 per cent duty on woolen goods in the Payne 
bill without resort to the pretext for compensatory duties on 
account of the tariff upon wool. 

Now, shall I have five minutes more? 
piause.] 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman may have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray] be extended five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. Members of this House are elected not only to 
represent their own districts especially, but all districts gen- 
erally as well, It is their duty to serve not only the great- 
est good to the greatest number in their own districts, but to 
a the greatest good to the greatest number in al! dis- 

cts. 

No duty is enjoined upon Members of this House by reason 
of their office to burden not only the majority of their own 
constituents but the whole of the great consuming public in 
order to favor a few individuals or a single private industry 
in their own district. Such a policy is representing the few 
instead of the many and serving private interests at the expense 
of public welfare. There never can be relief from the burdens 
of the tariff while men are willing to surrender principle to 
favor local private interests. 


{Laughter and ap- 


4 protective tariff upon one of the necessaries of life | 


because that article is produced in our congressional district we 


stultify our principles and justify like burdens imposed upon | alpaca, and other like animals, all wools and hair n the ski 


| 
j 
| 
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every other necessary. We preclude tariff reform and perpetu- 
ate private monopoly. 

I, too, come from a woolgrowing district, but I hope that that 
| fact will not deter me from my duty to serve the greatest good to 
the greatest number, nor impair my obligations to all the people 
and the great consuming public, nor lead me to act upon my fears 
instead of my convictions of justice and right. I hope I can 
realize that while a part of the people of my district have wi 
to sell that all the people from my district have clothing to 
buy, and that the right to buy clothing is as sacred a right as 
the right to sell wool. And I hope I can appreciate that the 
laboring man, when he looks into the faces of his wife and 
children, with winter impending, realizes as great a respo1 
sibility before him as the man who raises sheep or the woo! 
manufacturer, who claims the right to draw dividends 
watered stock. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I insist on the point « 
order. A part of the motion is a motion to recommit the bil 

Mr. GRAY. I will say, Mr. Chairman, in order 


Ol 


to make tl 


to this paragraph, which amendment will not be subject to th 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
| I send to the Clerk’s desk. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
|} amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend page 1 by striking out all of the paragraph foll the 
word 


win y 
rd “animals,” in line 12, and inserting in lien thereof ti ds 


“25 cents per pound on the basis of scoured wool, and the § 
of the Treasury is authorized to make such provisions ; 


| 

s I ‘ 

| essary to determine the quantity of scoured wool contained n all wool 
that may be imported.” 

| Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, just a few words upon the 
amendment that I have proposed. I will say that I have let the 
| language of the bill stand, in so far as possible, so far as this 
| particular paragraph is concerned. My amendment calls f 
the striking out of the words “20 per cent ad valorem.” 

| I have proposed this amendment—to strike out that part 
| the paragraph—because I believe that the ad valorem ba 

|a duty upon wool is a wrong basis. 
} 
| 


It is wrong from the 
revenue point of view because you have no certainty of the 
amount of revenue that can be collected from one year to an- 
other. It is absolutely false from the standpoint of protection 
because the very times when the producers of wool need pro- 
tection most they have the least protection, and when they need 
protection least they have the greater protection. 

I have proposed that the basis be specific, and that it be 25 
cents per pound upon scoured wool. Under the present law t! 
duty rests upon the basis of wool in the grease, requiring 
theoretically something like 3 pounds of wool in the grease to 
make 1 pound of scoured wool; or, in other words, theoretically 
a protection of 33 cents a pound upon scoured wool. 

This amendment proposes that it shall be 25 cents per 
upon that basis, and removes the opportunity for the 
wrong that has been made possible, as I see it, by figuring t! 
protection upon the basis of wool in the grease. We all ki: 
that wool is imported into this country having a shrink 
12 per cent, 15 per cent, and as high as 50 per cent; and 
the wool from my State shrinks 67 per cent, very little wo 
imported from foreign countries that has a shrinkage o! 
amount. This amendment then, if it prevails, will jy 
basis that will be absolutely fair to the grower of wo 
lutely fair to the manufacturer, because he will 
exactly what he is importing, and it will be absolut 
to the country at large, because it will be easily understood, 
and there can. be no opportunity, as I see it, for a wrong to 
exist in the importation of wool under the guise of a protection 
that rests upon a wrong basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Idaho [| Mr. Frencu 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORBE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert before the word “ goat,” in line 10, page 1, the word “Ang 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the reason f 
this amendment is an endeavor to relieve the gentlemen o 


pound 


rie 


while 


ins 
yu 


oe ¢ 
\ | 


| other side, and particularly the gentleman from Missouri 
Whenever we claim the right to | 


SHACKLEFORD], who seemed a little while ago to be i 
The bill H. R. 11019 provides in the paragraph now 
cussion that “ on the wool of the sheep, hair of the ca 
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of such animals, the duty thereof shall be 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem.” 

The Payne tariff law, which has come in for so much criti- 
cism, provides in section 583 that there shall be on the free list 
the “hair of the horse, camel, and other animals, cleaned or 
uncleaned, drawn or undrawn, but unmanufactured and not 
specially provided for in this section, and human hair uncleaned 
and not drawn.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, our friends on the other side are mak- 
ing appeals in behalf of the consumer who uses manufactured 
products that come from raw material furnished by wool pro- 
ducers. They claim that the reduction of the tariff will reduce 
the cost of living to the consumer, and particularly the cost of 
clothing. Here we have an illustration of how an attempted 
reduction of duty works with respect to the consumer, and also 
with regard to the wool producers for whom fervent appeals 
have been made on the other side. 

The Payne tariff law actually placed on the free list these 
various wools and hairs to which I have referred in section 583. 
These materials very largely affect those commodities which 
the consumer, for whom our friends on the other side appeal, 
uses. They enter into the manufacture of clothing. 

The bill bearing the name of the gentleman from Alabama 
{[Mr. UNDERWOOD], proposes to let these raw materials, which 
help to provide cheap clothing, and which are put on the free 
list of the Payne bill—proposes to put against these commodi- 
ties a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. It seems to me that this 
is a hole from which the gentleman on the other side should 
be extricated, and I offer the amendment in order that such a 
remedy may eventuate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the bill was not written 
for protection but for the purpose of raising revenue. The hair 
that the gentleman refers to is used for horse blankets. It was 
proposed by some that we refuse to tax third-class wool be- 
cause it was not competitive wool, and only levy the tax on the 
first and second class wools that were competitive wools. I can 
see very readily how a Republican could levy a tax that way 
because he is legislating for protection, but when we levy a tax 
on certain classes of articles for the purpose of raising revenue, 
it is not within our function to discriminate between levying a 
tax on goat’s hair that is used for horse blankets and goat’s 
hair used for clothes. I think the amendment ought to be 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by adding the following after the last word in line 13, page 1: 
“ Provided, That when under existing law, or any law hereinafter 
enacted, it shall be finally determined by any court, board, commis- 
sion, or other competent and legal authority, having jurisdiction in such 
eases, that any article or articles hereinafter mentioned enter into com- 


petition with trust-controlled products, then the said article or articles. 


when so imported shall thereafter be admitted free of duty until such 
time as said article or articles shall cease to enter into competition 
with trust-controlled products.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of or- 
der that the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the gentleman will 
withhold his point of order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will say to gentlemen 
on that side if they want to discuss this wool bill I am willing 
to let this debate run on, but if they propose to offer amend- 
ments and to discuss questions that are not in line with the 
bill before this House I shall move to close debate. 

Mr. MORGAN, I would like to have five minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I insist: upon the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma de- 
sire to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, does the Chair sustain 
the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I have 
offered to section 1 of this bill is as follows: 


Provided, however, That when under existing law, or any law here- 
after enacted, it shall be finally determined by any court, board, com- 
mission, or other competent and legal authority having jurisdiction in 
such cases, that any article or articles hereinafter mentioned enter 
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into competition with trust-controlled products, then the said article 
or articles when so imported shall thereafter be admitted free of qd) 
until such time as said article or articles shall cease to enter into « 
petition with trust-controlled products. 

A point of order was made against the amendment, and the 
point of order has been sustained. Without questioning the 
correctness of the ruling of the Chair, I want to state briefly 
why such an amendment was offered. ; 

The Democratic national platform of 1908, in the paragraph 
relating to the tariff, contains the following: 

We favor the immediate revision of the tariff. Articles entering into 
competition with trust-controlled products should be placed upon t! 
free list. 

Mr. Chairman, here is a plain, definite, specific, certain, and 
positive declaration by the Democratic Party in the nation:) 
platform that “articles entering into competition with trust- 
controlled products should be placed upon the free list.” 

If this promise made by the Democratic Party is to be car- 
ried out, there is only one way it can be done and that is to 
first ascertain, before revising a schedule of the present tariff 
law, whether or not the articles in that schedule or any of them 
“enter into competition with trust-controlled praducts.” If it 
shall, as a preliminary fact, be ascertained that the articles 
are in competition with trust-controlled products, then unless 
these articles are placed on the free list the Democratic ia- 
jority in this House violates the pledge in the platform. 

In support of this bill the Democratic majority of the Ways 
and Meaus Committee has submitted a lengthy report, cousist- 
ing of nearly 300 pages. But there is no information in that 
report as to whether or not any of the articles included in 
Schedule K, or the woolen schedule, are trust-controlled prod- 
ucts. Yet, if this schedule is to be revised in harmony with 
the declaration in the Democratic platform, the most important 
information of all is whether or not these articles, or any of 
them, are trust-controlled products. I am sure, for one, that I 
would like to have this information. I would like to know 
whether the articles involved are the products of a trust or are 
manufactured by factories in free competition with each other. 
It has been charged in this debate that the American Woolen 
Co. is a trust. But this matter has not been ascertained by 
any authority with power or jurisdiction to act. But you pro- 
pose to pass this bill without any effort on your part to ascer- 
tain the facts, and by so doing you are ignoring your platform 
and violating your promises to the people. For in this bil! you 
announce that you have fixed the schedule of rates solely with 
a view to raising the largest amount of revenue, and lose sight 
entirely of whether or not any of these articles are controlled 
by a trust. 

Of all the great questions before the American people to-day, 
the most important of all is the proper regulation and control 
of our great industrial corporations, commonly known as trusts 
I do not myself think that these corporations can be controlled 
or regulated by the adjustment of the tariff on the articles they 
manufacture. But in amending the present tariff law, anid in 
determining the degree of protection allowed, I for one would 
certainly take in consideration the matter of the competition 
at home. I would not only exercise great care to protect prop 
erly every industry in which there is free competition at howe 
but would exercise equally as great care to see that undue on- 
couragement, aid, and assistance were not given to industrics 
that would be classified as trusts or monopolies. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld 
for a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Would the gentleman vote to put ste! 
and all steel commodities on the free list? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I can not in advance say | 
I will vote on any bill to amend the tariff law, because every 
bill involves so many propositions. But when these bills s) 
be presented from time to time, I shall give them my earnes 
and conscientious attention and vote as I think will best se: 
the business interests of this country, provide employment at 
good wages for the laboring men of the Nation, and pron 
alike the welfare of both producers and consumers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time of the gentleman be extended for two minutes. 

Severat Mempers. Regular order! 2 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2. On all noils, top waste, card waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, 
. waste, yarn waste, bur wa thread waste, garnett waste, 
shoddies, mungo, flocks, wool extract, carbonized wool, carbonized n° ''s, 


wholly or in part of 
act, the duty shall be 20 


and on all other wastes and on rags com 
wool, and not specially provided for in th 
per cent ad valorem. 











1911. 





Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, fF offer the following amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, line 3, by striking out the word “ shodilies.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. MANN. Mzr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, line 5, by striking out the words “on rags composed 


~> 
» 


wholly or im part of woel. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, line 6, by striking out the words. “ in this act.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to paragraph 2. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding, after the words “ad valorem,” in line 6, page 2, | 
the following: “Provided, That all combed wool or tops, made wholly 
or in part of wool or camel’s hair, shall be admitted free of duty.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. This is one of four amendments I wish to 
offer to the bill, amendments seeking to bring in free of duty 
certain products in the manufacture of wool. The first, the 
one just offered, relates to tops, and if I cam have the indul- 
gence of the House I desire to point out to the members of the 
committee just how the manufacturing processes of weolens and 
worsteds are distinct. The raw wool is first beaten and cleaned 
of certain dirt and burs. Then it is washed, then it is dried, 
and then it is chemically treated. 

Mr. HILE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Neo; not right at this point of my explana- 
tion. 

Mr. HILE. I would like to ask the gentleman a question on 
which his. explanation must be based. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, no; I will say to the gentleman I want | 
to go ahead with my explanation first. 

Mr. HILL, But your explanation is based on a false theory. 

Mr. MURDOCK’ Oh, well, I will say to the gentleman he 
may say it is. false before I finish, but he might better hear me 
first. After the raw wool has been ehemically treated it has 
had its last cleaning. Then the wool takes one or two roads, 
aceording. to. whether it is going to be worsted or woolen. If 
it takes. the worsted track, it is first eombed, and in the comb- 
ing process the short fibers are taken out and become the noils. 
The remaining product is the tops. Now, the process of comb- 
ing is of laying the fibers of the wool parallel. If the wool 
takes the woolen road, the process is carding, which is not 
eombing. Im combing the fibers are laid parallel. In earding 
they are intermingled by means of a carder, whieh is a large 
eentral cylinder knewn as a “swift,” which is surrounded by 
smaller cylinders which take on and off these wool fibers and 
thoroughly intermingle them. Now,, the two products resulting 
are entirely different and distinct. The wersted is a wide 
sliver of fibers, all laid parallel; the woolen, however, is a long 
sliver or ribbon of wool fibers thoroughly intermingled. Now, 
it happens that wool has this peculiarity over other hairs in 
the world. It is serrated, has a seale-like surface, and when the 
wool fibers are thoroughly intermingled they have the quality 
of felting, of matting. So these worsteds and woolens are com- 
Pletely distinct. Now, the next step fis the making of the yarn. 
Here the process is entirely distinct and the product resulting 
distinct as well. In woolens the yarn is made by a draft or 
extension of the material by a spindle, the spindle giving an 
alternating draft as it draws the woolen thread toward it and 
gives it fts twist. Now, the worsted process is this: The 
worsted yarn starts in with a large run of fiber between a series 
of rolls, each succeeding set of rolls going more rapidly than 
the set preceding it, with the result that the fiber of the wool 
passes. between the rolls, which run the fiber thin; and while | 
the fiber is still running and being drawn out under the heavy | 
draft it fis given a twist by the spindle. 

So that you have on the one hand a loosely twisted yarn, 
woolen, and a hard-twisted yarn, worsted. And if you will take 
the pe and examine first the woolen you will find a 
soft, pliable thread, which apparently is covered with a fringe, 
eae you will take a worsted thread and subject it to the 

examination—— 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas | 


| 
j 
} 
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There was no objection. 
Mr. MURDOCK. 


When you examine the worsted thread 
under the microscepe you find it hard, compact, and apparently 
witheut a cover. Here we lave two distinct prod: 


ts, ind yet 
since the Civil 
be 


rm} 
i Vv 


in all tariff measures im recent years—that is, 
War—there has been apparently no distinction « 
the two when it came to writing the wool schedule. ’ 
been called indiscriminately woolens and worsteds. It is the 
most difficult thing in the world to get figures either in the 
census, in the statistical abstract, or in any of the reports of 
our various boards which will show illuminating statist 

differentiating between the woolen aml the worsted production 
But if anyone in this House will read the hearings held on the 
Dingley bill, in the first instance, and on the Payne bill in the 
second, he will find that in this country throughout the years 
the woolen industry—that is, the industry which uses the soft, 
pliable yarn—has been going down and the worsted industr 
has been going up, with the result that to-day, in spite of al! 
denial, the worsted interest in this country controls the markets 


‘ 


iVil 


heorw 
bsery 


Cw nh 


4 } 
inside the wersted interest, I want to emphasize to the gent 

men of this committee, is the American Woolen Co., and the 
facts that I related about the American Woolen Co. the ot! 

day are just as I stated them, and were given after long study 
and careful research. If the gentlemen here will read, as | 
have read, the textile journals of America week by weelc as 
they are published, if gentlemen will go down on Wall Street and 
talk to the informed financial interests there, if they will go 
home to their retail traders and talk with them, they wi!! find 
beyond doubt that, whether the American Woclen Co. produees 
20, 30, or 40 per cenf€ of the worsted suitings of this country, it 
controls the market. Is there anyone here who thinks that 
the American Sugar Refining Ce. controls 50 per cent of the 
refined sugar in this country? De the gentlemen here realize 
that there are about 98 oil refineries in this country and only 
23. of thenmy are owned by the Standard Oil Ce.? Do the gentle- 


or 


| men here believe that the United States Steel Co. makes over 


50: per cent of Americam steel rails? Does anyone here contend 


| that a given industry must control a majority of the units of 


that industry in order to control the market? 
will so contend. 

Yow have im Ameriea, whether you on the other side have 
investigated it or not, and whether you pigeonhole the resolu- 
tions asking for an investigation of the Woolen Trust, which are 
before your Committee on Rules, you have a Worsted Trust, 
and you have @ ehance in this bill by making tops free, by 
making worsted yarns free, by making men’s worsted suitings 
and women’s dress goods made of worsted free, to take protee- 
tion away from that trust. It has enjoyed, I want to say to 
the: gentlemen on this side, for years preferences im the tariff. 
It enjoyed them by reason of a slight shrinkage in certain 
wools from the Argentine: It enjoys them by reason of a dif 
ferential between unwashed wool om the skin in classes Nos. | 
and 2. Prom 1898 to the time of the passage of the Payne bill 
the worsted industry enjoyed a preference by reason of a high 
duty om tops and on yarns. Partly by the aid of its financial 
transactions. and partly by the aid of the tariff this great 
Worsted Trust has grown up. 

Now, I want to say to the gentlemen on that side, pledged, 
as they are pledged, to a higher authority than their party 
caucus, namely, to their national convention utterance, the 
pledge in a national convention, they can not afford to vot 
against the proposition to make either tops, worsted yarns, or 
eloth for men or women free. I asic for a vote. 

Mr. HILL. I read while at home this past week the speech 
of the gentleman from Kansas on the American Woolen Co., and 
with much of it IE agree. If he will stop and take into consid- 
eration what he proposes now, to make worsted free, where 
would the carded industries come out on that proposition? Is 
he willing to make wool free, too? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman ask me that question? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly. I am willing to say this to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. Not very long ago I voted with 
the gentleman, after a very eloquent pleading of his, to make 
some products of Kansas free. Why does not the gentleman 
from Connecticut vote with me to make some of his manufac- 
tured products free? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, the gentleman’s proposition is—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. I ask the gentleman that question. 

Mr. HILL, The gentleman from Connecticut is ready to vot 


No one here 





has expired. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
may proceed for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 


The 


on any proposition respecting the tariff, and he takes no bluti 
from any gentleman from Kansas. or any other Western State 
with respect to any New England manufacturing industry. 
[Laughter and applause. ]} 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman vote for my amend- 
ment to remove the duty on tops? 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman wishes to vote for English 
free trade, I will give the gentleman an opportunity out of my 
time to take that question up and discuss it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I ask merely that the gentleman vote for 
free tops, and—— 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman from Kansas declined to allow me 
to interrupt him. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. Here are two articles that sell side by side on 
the counter in competition with each other, a worsted suit of 
clothes and a woolen suit of clothes. The gentleman proposes 
to put a tax of 40 per cent on one, while making the other free. 
Where is the woolen industry of the United States coming out 
on that proposition? Why, Mr. Chairman, it simply illustrates 
the old couplet: 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 

[Applause and laughter.] 

The gentleman wants to carry out his ideas and let the rest 
of the country go to wherever it pleases. [Laughter.] 

Now, that is all I have got to say about the matter, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
peting articles, placed side by side, making one free and putting 
a high tax on the other, and yeu destroy the taxed industry, 
for it is just as easy to protect a thing by putting it on the 
free list as by putting a high duty on it. The gentleman has 
not discovered that feature of tariff legislation in view of the 
remarks which he offers on this propositon. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman, then, when he votes 
against my amendment here, vote it down because of his solici- 
tude for the carded-woolen manufacturer? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, no; not at all. I want to be fair to every- 
body. I want to be fair to the woolgrower in the Rocky 
Mountains, and I want to be fair to the woolen manufacturer in 
Pennsylvania as well as the woolen manufacturer in New Eng- 
land. I want to be fair to everybody. But it is not fair to take 
two competing articles and protect one by free trade and put a 
high tax upon the other. That is all there 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to ask whether the gentleman 
is acquainted with the testimony that was given 

Mr. HILL. Oh, I am not afraid of anything. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. I know that the gentleman is not afraid of 
anything. I am aware of the gentleman’s courage. [Laughter.] 
But is the gentleman aware of the testimony taken in 1909, 
when the gentleman was present as a member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and asked questions about woolens? Does 
the gentleman remember the answer he got to one question, I 
think from Mr. Moir, to the effect that the worsted interest re- 


garded the woolen interest as virtually out of it in the United |- 


States as a competitor? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I think there was injustice and unfairness 
in the apportionment of the duties in that bill as between the 
woolen industry and the carded-wool industry. But I do not 
think it would regulate or remedy that unfairness by making it 
still more unfair. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I ask the gentleman if he believes in 
protecting trust-controlled products? 

Mr. HILL. O Mr. Chairman, I do not believe in destroying 
an industry of $500,000,000 annually simply for the sake of get- 
ting a crack at any institution. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the gentleman to-day, after the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, would vote for a duty on pe- 
troleum, crude and refined. 

Mr. HILL. No; the gentleman is mistaken. I voted against 
it, because I did not think it made a particle of difference 
whether it had a duty or not. We were exporting $150,000,000 
worth of it a year, and the duty could not affect the price of 
it any more than a duty could affect the price of wheat. I do 
not believe in duties laid either for revenge or favoritism. One 
is just as bad as the other. 

The.CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I do not pro- 
pose to detain the House at this time. With much that the 
gentleman from Kansas has said I am in hearty accord, but 


The Clerk will again report the amend- 


I simply present the proposition that you take two com- | 


is about a 
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his ground of complaint against the committee is not we!! 
founded, because the existing duty upon combed wool and to) 

works out an ad valorem equivalent of 111 per cent, and t), 

committee has offered you a bill reducing that duty to 20 per 
cent. That seems to nie a sufficient answer to the argument .« 

the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Democratic caucus had put tops upon the free list, would not the 
gentleman from New York have supported the proposition? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Of course, I would have sup- 
ported the proposition; but I support this proposition because 
it is the one that the committee did adopt, and that the cau 
advocated. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is better, is not, to go still further and 
do what is the plain duty of this body to do, which is to ma! 
these tops free? Tops go wholly into the manufacture of 
worsted. Tops do not enter into woolens at all. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The gentleman from Kans 
is no doubt aware that if my personal preferences had prevail 
this would be free, but I am satisfied that the committee in 
wisdom has come to the proper conclusion, and the caucus bh 
ing adopted the biil, I am willing to vote for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of ¢! 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mvr- 
pocK]. - 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DONOHOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 1 
ognized for five minutes. 
| Mr. DONOHOE. Mr, Chairman, I believe that the pending 
| bill will greatly benefit the carpet and other textile indust: 
| and also the hundreds of thousands of skilled operatives «1 
| ployed in those lines, as well as the consumers of woolen go: 

On Wednesday last one of my colleagues from Pennsylva 
[Mr. Moore] made a long speech against the revision of the w: 
schedule. His remarks were taken very seriously by one Phila 
phia newspaper, which stated in large headlines that all on 1! 
side of the House who had the temerity to question his s' 
ments—from the leader, Mr. UNDERWoop, down to my hum! 
self—were swept aside or promptly squelched by the cycl 
| force of Mr. Moorer’s eloquence. Of course, my distinguis! 
} colleague would not be a party to any such exaggeration, for 
| believe he is entirely fair and wants to be correctly reporte:| 

That gentleman did, however, make some broad statemen! 
regarding certain mills in Philadelphia having disconti: 
business as a result of the tariff agitation. As a matter of f 
I am ‘informed that most of the concerns which he mentioned 
have been in a bad way for a long time; and we know t! 
mills have failed in Philadelphia and elsewhere during peri: 
of greatest industrial prosperity. 

As to the “soup houses” in Philadelphia, to which my « 
league referred in his speech, I find that there has been 1 
increase in their number during the past two years; that in tl 
northeastern section, to which he particularly alluded, the sa 
number exists as did immediately after the passage of the wu 
fortunate Schedule K, which now finds few earnest defend 
even among the standpatters. 

President Taft, in his speech at Beverly, Mass., said: 

The woolen schedule is indefensible, and I propose to say so. 


And the same high Republican authority has repeated t! 
statement, in substance, in his more recent speeches. 

The carded-woolen manufacturers as far back as March, 
1909, issued this significant manifesto regarding the high du'y 
upon wool: 

The carded-woolen manufacturers have appealed to the Ways and 
Means Committee for fair play in vain. If the House of Represcn 
tives denies it to them, they will appeal to the Senate. If justic: 
refused there, they will a peal to the President of the Wnited Statcs 
If he fails to give us ju , then we will carry our case to the « 
that makes and unmakes Presidents, Senates, and Houses of Re 
sentatives—the American people—confident that they will sooner 
later strip from the tariff law the | privileges that are now giv! 
the worsted spinners such great advantages at expense of the wo 
growers, the carded-woolen manufacturers, and the consumers of | 
country. 

I have no doubt that my presence here to-day as a Repre- 
sentative of a great textile district is part of the response of (! 
American people to the appeal of those who have prayed to | 
relieved of this unjust burden. [Applause.] 

Mr. Robert Dornan, of Philadelphia, one of the leading re) 
resentatives of the carpet industry in America, wrote me undcr 
date of May 9, 1911, as follows: 

Dear Mr. Dononon: The within brief, as you will notice by the 
names appended, represents the views of the carpet manufacturers °f 
the country. The committee whose names appear have been selected 








i911. 








to represent the industry, and the brief embodies their ideas, and, as 
you will note, as no third class (carpet wools) are raised in the 
United States there is no necessity for a protective duty on such wools. 

It is their belief, however, that an ad valorem duty for revenue 
would be a proper one, and I hope your views may concur with those 
expressed in the brief. 


Very truly, yours, Ropert Dornan. 


I will place in the Recorp the brief to which Mr. Dornan 
refers, and also some other excerpts. 

When the President of the United States has declared 
Schedule K to be indefensible, when the carded-woolen manu- 
facturers of the country have condemned it as fostering monop- 
oly, and when the spokesmen of other great textile branches, 
in which wool forms an essential part of their raw material, 
have declared in favor of the pending bill, I, as the Repre- 
sentative of the fifth Pennsylvania district, the greatest textile 
center in the country, have no hesitation in supporting the 
measure. Its passage will mean cheaper and better raw mate- 
rials and hence higher quality in our manufactured goods; 
and these will assuredly make for increased demand for our 
textile products and increased employment for our people. 
[ Applause. ] 

The late Senator Dolliver in a debate in the Senate had this 
to say regarding Schedule K: 
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I think the duties on all the by-products of worsted making are | 


too high. They are prohibitory. They are unequal. The range of 
the prices of the articles is so great that when you set a specific duty 
on one you are already necessarily creating inequalities. When you 
put the rate high enough for the highest, you make it ridiculously 
high for the low and the ordinary. 


And again: 


GROUND TO POVERTY BY TARIFF LAWS. 


I want now to approach one of the complaints that these great 
American manufacturers have made to me, and I confess it has not 
only convinced my judgment, but it has touched my heart. I am not 
so cold-blooded as some. When a man comes to me and says, “ For 
50 years my father and I have been building up a great woolen 
manufacturing industry, and I find myself ground to poverty and 
bankruptey by the laws of the United States,” I am not so constituted 
that I can tell him not to occupy my time; that if the business is not 
profitable to quit it; that the thing is obsolete; that their inheritance 
from their fathers is in a way to be totally destroyed; lock it up and 
quit and get into some other business. I am not so constituted. I 
would not do that until I had spent a good many days trying to find 
out what the man’s real grievance was, and I think I have gotten 
down to this simple  :oint. 


In a letter to*the Woolgrowers’ Association, Mr. Edward Morir, | 


president of the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, 
under date of December 24, 1910, said: 


I desire to urge upon you the vital importance of a prompt and 
thorough revision of Schedule K on the basis of justice. It is not alone 
the woolgrowers and wool manufacturers who are the parties in inter- 
est. The consumers are asserting their right to be heard, and no tariff 
can remain long on the statute book that does not have the approval 
of the consumers. We have good reason to congratulate ourselves on 
the fact that an overwhelming majority of the American people believe 


On May 1, 1911, the following brief was submitted by the 
carpet manufacturers’ committee to the Ways and Means Cou1n- 
mittee of the House of Representatives: 

On behalf of most of the carpet manufacturers in t 
beg to submit a few observations on the subject t 
commonly known as carpet wools. 

Certain facts with regard to these wools stand admitted by : i 
with any knowledge of the subject, and are as follows 

No third-class wool is raised in the United States, and none | n 
raised here for many years. 

That as no carpet wools are raised in the United States, tl 
thereon should be considered for revenue. 

That all carpet wools brought into the United States are used } 
making carpets and rugs, except a very small percentage, not to exceed 
2 to 3 per cent, used for making horse blankets and felt bout 1 L 
very trifling quantity, if any, is used in making clothing. 

That wools of the third class, as defined bs our tariff laws 
1867, are becoming scarcer every year as the semicivilized | rhe 
raise the native sheep (from which carpet we must com leat 
cross them with Merino or English blood. This th re grad 
doing all over the world, and this at once takes the wool out 
third class and puts it in either first or second class. 

That because of this growing scarcity the price of these vy 
steadily increasing, and ihe cost of such woo!s coming into tl I i 
States at the present high duty is growing greater each y ’ 

That the scarcity referred to has been intensified because c i bs 
carpet wools were taken out of class 3 and put into class 1 wher } 

| Dingley law was enacted. These wools had always been classed a 
pet wools and were used for no other purpose, and since the recla 
cation referred to, have not come into this country, with the r t 
that the Government has been deprived of the revenue, and the carpet 
manufacturer has been deprived of the wools. They have sold in the 
foreign market since tne reclassification at lower prices than they 
brought when they were admitted to the United States as carpet wools, 
showing conclusively that their only value abroad was as carpet wools. 

That the duty on these wools, ing in effect only a revenue duty 
(there being no industry of the kind in this country to protect), the 
duty is included in the cost of the manufactured goods and ines a 
part of the price to the consumer. Any reduction of the duty on t : 
wools would immediately result in lower prices on carpets and ru 

The carpet business, which has invested in it more than $75. 0 
and employs more than 40,000 operatives in normal times (1 y 
skilled), is still conducted in the old-fashioned way, and each man . 
turer is independent of the other. There is not now, nor has t : 
| ever been, a combination or trust in the industry. 

It is not our purpose to haunt the Halls of Congress or impor 
the various members of the committee on this subject. We refer 
to the arguments made before the Payne committee, which ar 
sound to-day as they were then, and which show, as we believe, that 
we are entitled to the relief we ask. 

COMPENSATORY DUTIES. 

We do not ask for lower duties on raw materials and high ties 
|} on our manufactured products, for we expect the compe itir duty 
on our manufactured gocds to be reduced in the same pro; ion as 8 
duties are reduced on our raw materials. 
| We presented to the Payne committee reliable and accurate figures, 
showing how carpet wools are consumed, and that only a nominal 
| percentage of the total imports can possibly be uses of carpet 
and rug factories. ‘These figures were secured at st of the 
committee and have never been disputed. 

SCHEDULE K PLACES PREMIUM ON FRAUD. 

The present duty on third-class wools being specific, with ¢ 
line in value, places a premium upon fraud and dishonesty, 
believe this has been the experience of our Government wu 


in and are ready to maintain the policy of protection to American in- | 


dustry. But the people want this protection to be fair. They want 
privilege and Giecltaination to be eliminated. It is for us, producers 
of wool and wool goods, to cooperate with the public in accomplishing 
that result. The woolgrowers, carded-woolen macaufacturers, worsted 
manufacturers, and clothiers should resolve henceforth to defend no 
schedule that is not fair to all. They should oe once and for all 
the policy by which for 44 years schedules h 

alliances of special interest. They should cooperate, but that coopera- 
tion should have only one object—to make the tariff on wool and wool 


goods fair to all—and thus insure the permanence of the protective | 


tariff by retaining the confidence of the people. 


INJURY TO BUSINESS NOT CAUSED BY THOSE WHO ARE TRYING TO MAKE 


SCHHDULE K FAIR, 


The piea for a cessation of tariff agitation because of the disturbance 
of business is entitled to no consideration. ‘The injury to business is 
not caused by those who are trying to make Schedule K fair, but by 
those who, profiting by special privileges under that schedule, have 
successfully resisted every effort to eliminate its inequalities. 


And to the worsted weavers and knitters, Mr. Moir has stated: 


Schedule K was framed by the worsted spinners and for the worsted 


spinners. It promises the woolgrower a protection of 33 cents a scoured 
pound, and then allows the worsted spinner to import worsted wool at 
16 cents or less a scoured pound, while excluding the wool and by- 
products for carded-woolen goods by prohibitor uties. It gives the 
worsted spinner a secure monopoly by means of prohibitory duties on 
yarn, and on the by-products he has for sale, and provides that any 
foreign competition in manufactured materials shall fall on the mills 
that buy yarn to be woven or knit into goods. The worsted spinner 


profits goin 
Kable document the human mind has ever produced. 


most remar 
HOW LONG WILL THE WEAVERS AND KNITTERS CONSENT TO REMAIN THE 
WORSTED SPINNERS’ GOAT? 


All this Is plain, but the feature of the situation that is unexplained 
d, — ean. is why the worsted weavers continue to 
kt of those who smite them. How long will the worsted 
weavers and knitters be content to have their business existence de- 
pend on such difference between the domestic and foreign price of yarn 
as the may allow? How long will the weavers and the knitters 
consent to remain the worsted spinners’ goats? Will the weavers and 
knitters take advantage of the present opportunity and insist that their 
industry shall be placed under conditions of competition by the 
approaching revision of the Payne tariff? 


* 


an 
lic 


ave been defended by | 


and coming under this schedule, which in its way is the | 


| pound, escape an advance of 3 cents per pound in the 
























































































Dingley law. Weare informed thata greater number of entrik 
class wool have been advanced and penalized than in fir 
classes combined. How can it be otherwise, when we 
honest importers, by undervaluing only a fraction 
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know 
of a penny 
duty? A 
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of 3 cents per pound is about 25 per cent on the co of " 


t 


If we had ad valorem duties, no importer, however dishonest, would 
take the chance of a penalty by understating the cost of his wool 
for the difference in the duty would be very slight. If his wool now 
costs him 12 cents per pound he pays 4 cents per pound duty, but if 
it cost him 12% cents per pound he pays a duty of 7 cents. On 
1,000,000 pounds (which is but an ordinary purchase) this difference 
in duty would amount to $30,000, quite a sufficient inducement { L 
dishonest man to attempt to defraud the Government: whereas | ) 
wool cost him 12% cents per pound and he paid an ad valorem duty : 
difference in the amount of duty would be too small to be a temptat 1 
to undervalue. : 

MORE REVENUP. 

Statistics show that the Government collects more revenue under an 
ad valorem duty on wools than it does under specific rates, and t 3 
fess undervaluing. 

So it may be said of all classes of wool that a specific duty per pound j 
of wool in whatever condition it is imported is as unscienti is it is 
unjust, and the only duty equally fair to the Government and the manu- 
facturer is an ad valorem duty, for the condition and quality of the 


wool determine its value, and the ad valorem duty follows the valu 
either up or down. 

Where is the justice of assessing the same duty per pound on woo 
yielding only 40 pounds of clean wool out of 100 pounds in th 























grease as on 
wool yielding 75 pounds of clean wool out of 100 pounds of wool in the 
grease, thus practically doubling the duty per pound te the man - 
turer who brings in wool yielding only 40 pounds? 
AMERICAN CARPET MANUFACTURERS HANDICAPPED 
England, France, and Germany admit all wools free, and with such 
a duty as now exists on carpet wools it is plain to see under what a 
handicap the American carpet manufacturer labors when he compet n 
the markets of the world for his raw material. The dividing ! n 
cost under our tariff places him absolutely at the mercy of his fo m 
competitor on third-class wools, and he is obliged to stand back | l 
the wants of the foreign manufacturers have been supplied. Our manu- 
facturers can bid against them up to 12 cents, but there they must 
stop or have an additional duty of 5 cents per pound charged against the 
purchase. An ad valorem duty would remove this restraint on bus 4 
and result in increased imports of the better gradés of carpet wools, 








thus insuring increased revenue to the Government. 
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NO INJURY TO ANY INDUSTRY AND CHEAPER CARPETS TO THE PUBLIC. 
A purely revenue duty could be placed upen wools of the third class, 


including the wools taken from this class in 1897, and which should 
now be restored, without doing the least injury to any industry in the 
United States, and: would result im cheaper carpets to the public. 

If it is thought best to fix a lower ad valorem rate on wools of the 
third class than on wools of the first amd second classes, we respect- 


fully ask that the wools ef the third class, which under the Dingley 
law of 1897 were transferred to class 1, be restored to class 3. These 
> are Bagdad, China lamd’s, Castel Branco, and Adrianople, or 
utcher’s wool. 

We should be glad to furnish your committee with any information 
in our possession; to appear and answer any question propounded to 
us, and prepare, if desired, a schedule showing reductions on manu- 
factured goods to correspond with any reductions made on raw wool. 

Respectfully submitted by the carpet manufacturers’ committee. 

CHARLES F. FAIRBANKS, 
Treasurer Bigelow Carpet Co., Boston, Mass. 
Guo. McNetr, 
Vice President W. & J. Sloane, New York City. 
ROBERT DORNAN, 
Dornan Bros., Philadelphia, Pa 
Roperr P. PEREINS, 
President Hartford one Coa., Thompsonville, Conn. 


. & AMOT, 
Treasurer Abbot Worsted Co., Graniteville, Mass. 
POLITICAL PARTISANS AND SPECIAL INTERESTS. 


The foregoing plain statements are sufficient to convince me 
that the wool schedule of the Payne bill is inequitable and un- 
just and that it should be revised downward with the least 
possible delay. I am willing to aceept the sober judgment of 
men who have practical knowledge of the subject rather than 
the opinions of men who are practical only as politicians and 
whose special training has been in the direction of special 
interests. 

When gentlemen talk about their great concern for our manu- 
facturers and yet vote in favor of monopolies that are crushing 
them to the wall, and when they make noisy and incessant 
proclamation of their love for the toiling masses and yet vote 
against such measures as Canadian reciprecity, that would 
bring them relief im steadier employment and cheaper necessi- 
ties of life, I am forced to inquire: Do these gentlemen believe 


that most of the people eam be fooled most of the time, or do have already outlined my position on Schedule K. I have 


they not know that am intelligent electorate can, and sometimes 
does, choose its own Representatives? [Applause.] 

During the delivery of the foregoing, the time of Mr. Dano- 
Hoe having expired, 

Mr. DONOHOE. I ask two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I desire ta say 
that apparently the afternoon will be oceupied properly in. dis- 
cussing amendments to the bill itself, and not engaging in gen- 
eral discussion, which all gentlemen had plenty of time to get 
into in the 15 days’ general debate. While I shall not object to 
this, if there are many more speeches of this kind, I shall 
object. 

Phe CHAIRMAN. [If there be no objection, the gentleman’s 
time will be extended two minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHOE resumed and completed his remarks, as above 
recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk 
will read: 

The Clerk, resuming. the reading of the bill, read as follows: 


3.. On eombed wool or tops and ro er roping, made wholly or in 
rt of wool or camel's hair; and: on ather wool and hair whieh have 
m advanced in any manner or by any process of manufacture 


the washed or scoured condition, not specially provided for in this act, 


the duty shall be 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend page 2, line 12, by striking out the words “in this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman frem Illinois. [Mr. Mann]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
- The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend page 2 by striking, out the words “ 30 per cent ad valorem,’ 
im line 15, and inserting in Meu thereof the words “25 cents per pound 
and in addition thereto 25 per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, if my first amendment had 


prevailed, I should have offered an amendment that would | 


have harmonized paragraph 2 of the bill with the basis of a 
duty upon scoured woel instead of wool in the grease. 

I have offered this amendment to paragraph 3, the effect of 
which is to strike out the words “washed er” in the para- 
graph, and to place the duty on the wool wpon the basis of 





| wool upon a stable basis, because they 


scoured wool, to remove the ad valorem basis, making it 
specific, and give to the mannfacturer a protection equivalent 
to that given to the grewer, proposed by me in my first amend. 
ment, and then a protection as against the manufacturers of 
foreign countries upon an ad valorem basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

4. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, the duty shall be 30 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. MURDOCE. Mr. Chairman, E offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding, after the word “ad valorem,” fm Tine 15, page 2, 
—S_ “ Previded, That all worsted yarns be admitted free of 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 2, by striking out the words “30 
in line 15, and inserting im lieu thereef the words 
and in addition therete 25 per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, just a word. This is the last 


per eent ad valorem,” 
25 cents per pound 


| amendment I propose to offer, and I have offered it for the pur 
| pose of indicating the amendments I would offer if it seemed 


worth while to offer any further amendments to the succeeding 
paragraphs. I want to reiterate that my plan is a duty on 1 
specific basis upon the imports of wool measured upon woo! i) 
the grease, and then a duty to protect the manufacturer as 
against the competition of foreign countries upon the ad 
valorem basis. 

And now a word with regard to how I propose to vote. | 


pointed out wherein it should be amended. [I have called at 


| tention to the errors of the pending bill as I see them. The 


majority of this House appears determined to pass this bi! 
without amendment and without waiting the report of the Tariff 
Board, and should the idea not prevail of holding this bill upon 
the House side until we may have the report of that board. | 
propose to support the motion to send this measure to th 


‘Senate. Many Republicans feel that a vote for this bill will be 
rstood. I say not. Rather a vote against it will be 
misunderstood. Such a vote will be regarded as an approva! 


of Schedule K. Are you in favor of it, or are you opposed 
to it? Are you afraid to intrust the wool schedule to cov 
sideration in the Senate? Under the Constitution all reve 
nue bills must origiuate in the House. They can no! 
originate in the Senate. What bills are before the Senate that 
eould possibly be used as a basis for modification of tarifl 
schedules? The Senate will not use the reciprocity bill for 
such a basis. That is not thinkable. The freelist bill is not a 
revenue bill, and it was so held in this body. Regardless, then, 
of errors im the pending bill, I say that Republicans who be- 
lieve that the woolen schedule should be amended should vote 
to send this bill to the Senate. Under the circumstances, I be 
lieve that such: a vote is the only vote that is consistent with « 
belief that this schedule should be amended at the earliest pos 
sible date; and E believe that before many months the Sen:': 
and the House will be able to unite on a measure that wi! 
bring the desired relief to the consumers, and at the same tim: 
place the great businesses that have been entered upon of mani 
facturing woolens and of husbanding the ae and ppetucing 

upon @ Dasis 


| that will commend itself to the sense of equality and fair p!a) 


of the American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
fered by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5. On cloths, knit fabrics, felts not woven, and all manufactures of 


eve wh or In t of wool, not 
Seanad ew aay SS Rea TNS Se 
orem. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, line 18, by striking out the words “in this act.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I called the attention of tlc 
committe a while ago to the fact that this was an independe:! 
bill and will be an independent act if mide into law. It is 1 
@ part of the present tariff law. This prevision im the bill pr 
vides that all manufactures, of every description, made by 20) 
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process, of wool or any part of wool not especially provided 
for in this act shall pay a duty of 40 per cent. 

It repeals every provision in the existing law in conflict with 
it. It will put upen the dutiable list scientific, religious, and 
educational apparatus and instruments if they are composed in 
any part of wool. It will put on the dutiable list tools of trade 
composed in any part of wool. All of these not now mentioned 
being now on the free list. 

It will put on the dutiable list society and religious regalia 
if composed in any part of wool. It will put on the dutiable 
list collections in illustration of the progress of art, science, 
and manufacture if composed in any part of wool, as many of 
them are. It will increase the duty on roofing felt from 10 per 
cent, as provided by law, to 40 per cent, as provided in this bill. 
It will increase the duties on manufactures of rubber having 
some wool in them from 35 per cent to 40 per cent, and in some 
cases much more. It will put on the dutiable list of 40 per 
cent rubber scrap, that now comes in free, if it has any wool 
in connection with it. 

If the gentleman will accept the amendment which I propose, 
striking out the term “in this act,” it leaves all of these pro- 
visions in the law and provides that articles not otherwise spe- 
cially provided for shall pay the duty or come in free, as now 
provided for. But when they say “not specially provided for 
in this act,” and there being no provision in this act in refer- 
ence to these things—and this being an independent act, put- 
ting all of these things under this prevision in this act which 
are composed in part of wool—if that is the intention of the 
gentleman, very well; but if it is the intention of the gentle- 
man to leave these articles now coming in free upon the free 
list, then they should strike out the language “in this act.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to detain the 
committee only a moment. The gentleman from Illinois is a 
very able parliamentary leader. He is well versed in the spe- 
cialties that he has studied in this House, but I think that he 
has clearly demonstrated that he has never served on the tariff 
committee of this House in the amendments and arguments that 
he has offered to-day. The gentleman makes the argument be- 
fore this House that because we take this law out of the Payne 
tariff law and enact a separate law that anything that has 
wool in it that we do not enumerate as being on the free list 
is put on the dutiable list. Now, the absurdity of that is an- 
swered in one question. I ask the gentleman what the duty 
would be? What would the duty be on these articles? 

Mr. MANN. That is easily answered—40 per cent. 
what the bill provides. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. There is nothing in these 
articles that he refers to that would connect them with this 
“cloth and knit fabrics and felt not woven, and all manufac- 
tures of every description.” 

Mr. MANN. “And all manufactures of every description 
made, by any process, wholly or in part of wool.” That means 
everything. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The courts have held, and the decisions 
are uniform, that you can not take a matter from the free list 
and put it on the dutiable list or from the dutiable list and 
put it on the free list by implication. You have got to enact 
specifically or the court will construe that you did not intend 
to amend the original law. 

Mr. MANN. That is what this is. Mr. Chairman, the exist- 
ing law in all of these provisions says “ Not specially provided 
for in this section,” and if this were in the existing law, and 
that language read that way, with the rest of the language pre- 
cisely as it is, then when the article comes in which is made 
partly of wool and cotton, for instance, the question is, Which is 
the most definite description of the article, this provision “All 
manufactures, composed wholly or in part of wool,” or a provi- 
sion in the cotton schedule providing that goods shall pay a 
duty under the cotton schedule when the chief value is cotton? 

The courts have held, canstruing these two provisions ap- 
parently contradictory in the same law, where they must pre- 
sume that there was not intent to have contradiction, that in 
reference to cotton or other articles where there is the provision 
respecting an article composed in chief value of cotton, that 
that shall pay the cotton-schedule duty, although there is an- 
other provision, providing that an article composed in part of 
wool shall pay the woolen schedule. If it had been inserted as 
an amendment to the Payne law, that would still exist, but here 
pe ate act which does not refer to the Payne law 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the 
language of this act has been submitted to the Treasury De- 
partment and conforms to their views. The decisions are here, 
and my colleague will read them. 


That is 
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Mr. MANN. Oh, the decisions have no application. The 


decisions are based upon a law containing both provisions in 
the same law. Here we pass a subsequent act. I am familiar 
with the letter from the Treasury Department. The Treasury 
Department suggests certain changes in the form of this 
bill, supposing that it was to be inserted as an amendment to 
the Payne law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I talked with the Treasury Department 
and I have a copy of the letter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The bill was submitted to them in this 
form, except the changes that we adopted. 

Mr. MANN. I have a copy of the letter which the Treasury 
Department submitted to the gentleman, and talked with the 
Treasury officials about it, and the Treasury officials said there 
could be no possible escape from the conclusion that I reached, 
that this, being a later, independent act, controls, and that it 
was not controlled by a provision in the existing law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would not differ with 
the gentleman from Illinois in his statement of a fact, but I 
would not at the same time bring the indictment that he does 
against the Treasury Department of the United States—that 
they submitted to the Ways and Means Committee of this 
House a letter advising them as to the technicalities of a bill 
that was to be presented to pass, and then changed their minds 
about it and did not advise the Ways and Means Committee to 
that effect. The gentleman must have misunderstood the Treis- 
ury officials, because the indictment he brings against them 
is entirely too serious. 

Mr. MANN. The letter I suppose the gentleman has is from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I did not converse with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, nor did the gentleman from Ala- 
bama adopt the suggestion made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his letter as to the amendment in this regard. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, yes, I did. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, but the gentleman did not. If he wil 
examine the letter he will see that the Treasury Department 
suggested that the bill be amended not along the lines that I 
have suggested, but in another respect, and the gentleman did 
not adopt that suggestion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did, absolutely. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I will get the letter and publish it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, the contention which the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has just made has been brought already 
before our courts, and there is a specific rule laid down in the 
decisions which cover this point. The court, in the case of 
Hartranft v. The United States (135 U. S., 237), which is a 
decision made in 1890, and followed by the decision of United 
States v. Scruggs (156 Fed. Rep., 940), which was a decision 
rendered in 1907, both laid down the doctrine that the provision 
for manufactures of chief value is more specific than the pro- 
vision for manufactures in part of value of wool or any other 
component part, and that if it was desired to extend the scope 
of the woolen paragraph to all manufactures of which wool is 
a component a general provision to that effect should be in- 
serted in the wool schedule. In the case which laid down the 
same rule, of Slazenger v. United States (91 Fed. Rep., 517), it 
was held that tennis balls made partly of wool and partly of 
rubber were subject to the duty on rubber, as that was the 
component part of chief value, and this rule so laid down and 
supported will be the rule applied in importations under this 
present bill. 

Mr. MANN. 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Were not those decisions al! rendered under the 
act which contained both those provisions in it? 

Mr. PETERS. I believe they were; but I do not think that 
makes any difference. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think it makes no differ- 
ence, or -rather does the gentleman think there is any method 
by which we can say in this act the articles composed in part 
of wool should pay the wool schedule? 
by which we could do that? 

Mr. PETERS. I presume such language could be used, but 
it is not used in this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Could the gentleman find any language or sug 
gest any language that would be more complete than this 
language : 

All manufactures of every description made by any process wholly ot 
in part of wool. 


Is there any language 


Can the gentleman suggest any language more complete than 
that language if he wanted to put a provision in this bill that 
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all articles manufactured or composed in part of wool should 
pay the woolen schedule? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, I have the fleor and I yielded 
for a question to the gentleman from Illinois, and 1 am trying 
to answer it. I still have the floor. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PETERS. I wish first to answer the question of the 
gentleman from Illinois. I think that the language is the same 
as that used in the present law and would be subject to the 
same construction, but if it is the desire to make this pro- 
vision—— 

Mr. MANN. The language is not the same that is in the 
present law. The gentleman is mistaken. The present law 
provides that articles not specially provided for in this section, 
which is this section of the Payne law. This provides, in this 
act - 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman have 
five minutes more. I have consumed part of his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts have his time extended for five 
minutes? [After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. PAYNE. I desire to ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. The decisions the gentleman referred to relate 
to clauses in the Dingley bill, the decision of 1890 related to 
the McKinley bill, but the conflicting provisions were all con- 
tained in the same act, were they not? 

Mr. PETERS. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, here is a different case I want to point 
out to the gentleman. This repeals all provisions in regard 
to wool in the present law by the repealing clause in the bill. 
This section refers to the present act. It is a subsequent 
act to the present law and contains this expressed language, and 
I do not think the gentleman has answered the objection at all. 

On cloths, knit fabrics, felts mot woven, and all manufactures of 
every description made, by any process, wholly or in part of wool, not 
specially provided for in this act, the duty shall be 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Now, that repeals all the clauses so far as they conflict with 
this act. 

Mr. PETERS. The gentleman is making a speech and not 
asking me a question. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not see any escape from it. I do not 
think the gentleman or the decisions in any way answer the 
plain Interpretation of that language in this bill. It is a mis- 
take, and the gentleman might just as well acknowledge it now 
as to acknowledge it afterwards. 

Mr. PETERS. It is difficult for me to derive a question from 
the gentleman's speech to answer, but, so far as I can get a 
question, I will say that this bill that we have before us takes 
the place of the other section—the present Schedule K of the 
Payne Act—and would be snbject to the same construction, and 
I do not think the objections which the other side are making 
on this point are valid. 

Mr. PAYNE. Let me refer the gentleman again to the lan- 
guage of the repealing section: 

es all acts and parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this 
act— 

The duties on any part of wool that conflict with it— 
are hereby repealed. 


Now, it repeals everything that is in conflict with this act. 

Mr. PETERS. The only thing it repeals is Schedule K of the 
present Payne law. 

Mr. PAYNE. It repeals everything in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act, and the section referred to by the gentleman 
from Illineis |[Mr. Mann], on page 2, is in conflict with all the 
provisions of the present law in regard to a duty on wool, where 
only a part of an article, and a small part of it, is made of 
wool. There is no escape from it. I do not care what the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has said where his attention was called 
to the specific language in this act, and I do not care what the 
Secretary of the Treasury may finally conclude, as it goes to 
the court. 

Mr. PETERS. Is the gentleman still asking me a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Perexs] has expired. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, I can just repeat that this 
section comes in plainly as taking the place of Schedule K of 
the present law. 


| 
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Mr. MANN. It would have come in that way if you had 
adopted the first amendment I offered. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to talk on the 
amendment, but I would like five minutes under the five-minute 
rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentle 
men of the committee that I am naturally opposed to this }i!! 
because it reduces the duty to a point, in my opinion, that will bec 
absolutely destructive, net only to the wool producing, but the 
woolen manufacturing industry of this country. I have before 
me statistics and figures that show that the rates of duties fixe 
in the Wilson law reduced the duty on manufactured woolens 
to 50 per cent ad valorem, provided that the price did not 
exceed a certain sum, and 55 per cent on values above that 
amount, and placed wool on the free list, which drove to the 
wall a great number of weolen manufacturing institutions in 
this country. They either went into bankruptcy and discon- 
tinued business, or went into the hands ef a receiver, or were 
absorbed by some other concern. This preposed law goes 
further than that, for it would reduce the duty on woolens to 
40 per cent ad valorem, an average of 40 per cent, and, in 
addition, leave a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on wool. That 
places the manufacturer at a much greater disadvantage than 
the Wilson bill, which destroyed a great number of institutions, 
a list ef which I will give. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, past history and sad experience of 
people engaged in this industry shows us that if this bill i 
enacted into law it will prove of greater destruction to the 
woolen industry than did the Wilson tariff law that destroyed 
so many of those institutions. 

As to the price of foreign wools, I may say, first, the average 
fereign wools that are imported are not the heavy shrinking 
wools, but the lightest shrinking wools found in foreign markets, 
for the reason that heavy shrinking wools, paying the rate 
of duty on wool of the first class of 11 cents per pound, can not 
be imported into our market and sold in competition with t! 
light shrinking wools of Europe. Therefore, I say it is 01 
the light shrinking foreign wools that come into our markets, 
and the price of such wool to-day in our markets is about 
223 cents to 24 cents a pound. 

Now, a reduction of the duty from 11 cents a pound to 20 
per cent ad valorem means a reduction on wool now coming 
into our market at the present market price of about 60 | 
cent of the present rate of duty. Now, a producer of wool 
the farm or a manufacturer of wool can not stand that red 


about that. 

We have to-day, in round numbers, about 50,000,000 sheep 
wool sheep—in this country. The great demand for mutt 
for food supply brings about the destruction, by slaughter fo: 
food supply, of nearly 25,000,000 head of sheep annually 
the United States. The great increase in the number of shee) 
Since the repeal of the Wilson tariff law has been due to the 
great value of sheep for our meat supply and not altogether 
to their value for wool, because on the best grade of sheep in 
the land about 8 pounds of wool to the sheep is the average 
high-grade fleece; and when wool is selling for 15 or 18 or 20 
cents a pound it can be readily seen that in the average Stat 
in this country sheep can not be raised for the wool alone, bu 
are raised not only for the wool but also for their value for 
mutton. ‘Therefore, gentlemen, a reduction of the duty to th 
point that will not make it profitable for the farmer to rais 
sheep for wool will destroy our flocks of sheep and reduce th 
number as it did in 1894 and 1895 and 1896 and make it | 
profitable to raise sheep in this country—a very valuable ass: 
to the American people. 

But much has been said of late threugh the magazines and 
press of the country about woolens being so high that woole: 
goods in the homes of people of ordinary and humble circum 
stamces were as scarce as diamonds. Let me call your atic 
tion to this fact, gentlemen, that the entire woolen product « 
the United States is abovt $500,000,000 annually, and the people 
of the United States last year spent for strong drink alone mor 
than three times that sum, or $1,600,000,000. 

If the people of the United States would ecengmize on stron: 
drink, by using the money spent for that luxury, or, rather, th! 
article, which is not a necessary of life, we could all w:! 
covered with the best of woolen clothing. 

Mr. Chairman, all must admit that we are an extravagan' 
people and squander large sums of money for many article 
that bring little or no comforts to our families, where, on (\' 
other hand, if the husband and the housewife would econom!7: 
in such expenditures, the real necessaries of life could be 
obtained to a far greater degree than at present. 











This assault upon Schedule K gives special timeliness to the 
report upon the woolen and worsted industry of the United 
States which was recently published by Director Durand of 


the Federal Census. This new statement is for the calendar 
year ending December 31, 1909, the year of the enactment of 
the Aldrich-Payne tariff and a period of high prosperity in the 
American woolen and worsted trade. An enumeration for the 
present year would undoubtedly tell a very different story. 

But in 1909 American mills were very fully employed, and a 
great deal of new and productive machinery was coming int 
operation, particularly in Massachusetts and other New Englan 
States. It should be understood that the present statement 
covers only woolen and worsted goods, and does not include 
carpets, felt goods, hosiery, knit goods, and so forth. This 
makes all the more significant the announcement of the Census 
Bureau that the total capital invested in the making of woolen 
and worsted goods had increased from $256,554,000 in 1899 to 
$302,767,000 in 1904 and to $415,465,000 in 1909, a proportionate 
gain in the decade of 62 per cent. The total value of the prod- 
ucts had increased from $238,745,000 in 1899 to $307,942,000 in 
1904 and to $419,828,000 in 1909, a gain in the decade of 76 
per cent. The growth of the industry in the 5 years, from 
1904 to 1909, as a matter of fact, was greater than in any 10 
years before. In no other country, save perhaps in Germany, 
has the wool manufacture flourished and expanded of late years 
as it has in the United States. 

The cost of the materials used in this great American in- 
dustry was $148,087,000 in 1899, $197,480,000 in 1904, and 
$2738,466,000 in 1909, a gain for 10 years of no less than 85 per 
cent. One reason for this increase is apparently the fact which 
this impartial Federal investigation discloses, that American 
mills engaged in the manufacture of fabrics for American 
clothing are consuming more and more of pure wool and rela- 
tively less of substitutes. The census statement specifically 
shows that the amount of raw wool, foreign and domestic, used 
in American mills increased from 330,179,000 pounds in 1899 
to 474,751,000 pounds in 1909, a gain of 44 per cent; or, a still 
fairer basis of comparison, that the wool used, in a scoured 
condition, was equivalent to 192,706,000 pounds in 1899 and to 
289,708,000 pounds in 1909, a gain of 50 per cent. In the same 
period, according to authoritative Federal returns, the use 
of shoddy fell off frém 33,037,000 pounds in 1899 to 21,554,000 
pounds in 1909, a decrease of 35 per cent. 

Raw cotton used in the same period fell off from 40,245,000 
pounds to 20,055,000 pounds—a decrease of 50 per cent; and 
although cotton yarns increased from 35,343,000 pounds to 
89,169,000 pounds, a gain of 11 per cent, the Federal report 
notes that— 

The net result is a decided decrease in the amount of cotton used 
as a material by wool manufacturers. 

The report states further that the lessened use of shoddy— 
is explained by the fact that the manufacture of worsted fabrics into 
which shoddy does not enter as a material to any appreciable extent 
has ineréased enormously, while the quantity of woolen fabrics in 
which shoddy is utilized was actually less in 1909 than in 1899. 

These hard official facts and figures are rather sharp and dam- 
aging comment on the assertions of certain overzealous writers 
in recent magazines that shoddy and cotton pervaded all Amer- 
ican cloths and that real wool was swiftly vanishing. Now 
that a revision of Schedule K has become inevitable, the Gov- 
ernment itself appears to be proving that the political attack 
upon it has been seriously overdone. 

In the manufacture of shoddy it will be remembered that 
rags are used to a very great extent. Rags are graded into 
three grades, the third being the poorest grade. Such rags 
are taken from rags gathered that have rendered long serv- 
ice, and the wool in which has long since lost its durability. 
When washed, such rags are picked into yarn once more, and 
then, by a system of machines, picked back into the wool fiber 
and again spun into woolen yarns, the strength of which will 
hot stand the throw of the shuttle in the looms, and in order 
to give such yarns the necessary strength to stand the weaving 
without breaking, a machine has been invented by some genius 
which wraps a little thread of cotton around this rotten yarn, 
which gives it strength. Then the yarn is converted into 
shoddy eloth and placed upon our markets as all-wool goods— 
an imposition upon the people, an article sold to them repre 
Sented to be good woolen clothing, which really, by law, 
should be prohibited from being converted into cloth. 

This bill, instead of placing a duty of 10 cents td pound 
on imported rags, reduces the duty to 20 per cent ad valorem. 
An examination of the records of the Treasury Department 
or the Bureau of Statistics would reveal the fact that under 
the Wilson-Gorman tariff law, when such rags were on the 
free list, their importation greatly increased. The Dingley 
law placed a duty of 10 cents per pound on rags, and since 
the adoption of that law in 1897 the importation of rags has 
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greatly fallen off, a very meritorious act inde 
tariff law—a tariff law now in force upon « 
carries the same rate of duty on rags that 
Dingley law. I warn the people of the 


1, and the Payne 


iS carried in the 
‘y I e of 





the purchase of worthless shoddy put upon our mar! ind 
I warn Congress that the reduction of the duty on ra 
proposed in this bill will greatly increase this impositi 

our people. 

The Gorman-Wilson tariff law in its woolen schedule took 
effect on January 1, 1895, and remained in force until su 
seded by the Dingley tariff law on July 24, 1S97. 

In March, 1893, the Boston price of Montana medium wool 
was 52 to 53 cents a scoured pound, and in March, 1894, antici 
pating by a few months the free wool of the Gorman-Wilson 
law, the price of this same wool was 30 to 32 cents a scoured 
pound, a loss of 40 per cent. 

The report for January, 1895, of the statistician of the De 
partment of Agriculture showed that American sheep had 
shrunk in numbers from 47,274,000 in 1893 to 42,294,064, or prac 
tically the figure of 18S0. 

In 1880 fine Ohio washed-fleece clothing wool was selling 


at 
50 cents a pound, medium at 55 cents, and coarse at 48 cents 
In January, 1894, under the threat of imminent wool 
same wool was selling at 23 cents, 24 cents, and 21 cents. 


From the taking effect of the Gorman-Wilson woolen duties 


Fro. 
iree 


on January 1, 1895, foreign woolen manufactures poured into 
this country at an average rate of $5,000,000 per month, reach 
ing a total for the year of $60,000,000, foreign value, or equiva 
lent to about $90,000,000 on the duty-paid home valuation, which 
is about one-third of the total value of all American wool manu 
factures as reported in the census of 1890, and considerably 
more than one-third of the total value of American wool mam 
factures in the year 1895. 

The practical result of the Gorman-Wilson law was thns 


summarized by the National Association of Wool Manufacturers: 





I. It was argued that the great Increase of domestic manufacture, in 
consequence of free wool, would create so large a demand for domesti 
wool that the price, instead of falling by the amount of the duty, would 
increase. The has not only fallen by the amount of t 


rice of wool ’ 
duty, but it is lower to-day than the foreign prices 

II. It was argued that free wool, by cheapening tl 
would greatly lessen the use of shoddy in the Unit 
has been more shoddy consumed since this law went 
ever before in our experience. 


raw material, 
1 States. There 
into ¢ t tl 





Ill. It was argued that free wool would enormously reduce the cost 
of clothing to the people, on the pretense that the whole of the duty, 
both on wool and on cloths, was added to the cost of clothing made of 
domestic goods. It has been found that there has been no substantial 
reduction in the cost of clothing, grade for grade, beyond the fall in 
values universal throughout the world; and this for the obvious reason 
that the costs of distribution, wholesale and retail, have remained 
fixed, and these costs bear so large a ratio to the total cost of mann- 
facture that the final purchaser of woolens in the form of clothing 
finds that the reduced cost, due to the removal of the wool duty, w! 


on 
divided up between the wholesaler and retailer, leaves a margin of gain 
for the consumer £0 smail as to be hardly appreciable. 

IV. It was argued that by reason of the advantage of free mis 
terials the American manufacturer would find himself not only in full 
control of the domestic market but actively competing for the market 
of the world. We have seen the havoc played with the domestic ma 








ket. As for the foreign market, it has been practically confirmed, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, to two cases of woolens shipped to Brad- 
ford early in the year, and there discovered by the American consul 
who immediately telegraphed to the Secretary of State in Washington 
that the conquest of the foreign markets had been accomplished. That 
episode has been the one amusing feature of the whole business 

The Gorman-Wilson law, whatever may have been its motive, 
actually did result to the great benefit of the wool man 
turers of Europe in the same proportion in which it reduced or 
ruined the wool and woolen industries of the United States 
This historic fact is frankly acknowledged in every European 
review of the textile market for that time. Helmuth Schwa 


& Co.’s annual circular, issued in London for 1895, makes the 
naive announcement that— 


The dominant factor in the past 12 months has heen the re ry and 
rapid development of the (British) export trade of 1 and 3 to 
the United States under the stimulating in f 1d 
reduced duties on goods. 

The British Board of Trade returns showed that in tl 
1895 almost the entire increase of exports of British wool manu 
factures had come in the trade with America. The United 


States in that year “ was the largest customer of Great Britain, 

taking 24 per cent of her total export of woolens.” 
The Bradford Observer, in its annual review of th 

1895, speaks of the year as “the most extraordinary 


e trade f 
f the 


waning century,” and calls “the more reasonable tariff adopted 
by the United States” the most important of the factors which 
had produced this great boom in British industry 

The London Times, in a review of the British woolen tr 
published these words of exaltation over the Democratic tariff: 

There is room for doubt whether outside the West Riding of Y 
shire it is at all generally realized that the year 1595 witnessed a re 
vival in the worsted industry of such magnitude ast a matter not 
only for local but for national congratulation. After long years of 
depression, the varying, sometimes doubtless intermitted, gloom of 
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which had lately become painfully intense, the great manufacturing 
district of which Bradford is the center was visited last year by the 
full sunshine of prosperity. * * * Roughly speaking, the Gorman- 
Wilson tariff, which came into effective operation in the last month of 
1894, in place of the strangling system of duties associated with the 
name of McKinley, reduced the customhouse charges upon the principal 
products of the Bradford distri¢t imported into the States from 100 per 
cent of their value to 50 per cefit. * * * 

Thus it came about that the value of worsted coatings imported 
from the Bradford district into the United States in the first five months 
of 1895 was more than double that of the like imports during the 
whole year (December, 1893, to November, 1894), and the value in 
dollars for the whole of 1895, as compared to the whole of 1894 (years 
ending September 80), was $7,575,052, against $1,275,626, being an 
increase of fully 600 per cent. 

And this was only one item in the great development received by 
the reviving industry of Bradford from across the Atlantic. Bradford 
had for months been able to supply the United States with a large 
amount of “ stuff goods ’’—a classification embracing fabrics for ladies’ 
dresses, whether of the soft or “ bright ’’ descriptions, and materials for 
use in the linings of both male and female apparel, which are largely 
made from the glossy yarns of long-stapled wools, woven upon a warp 
or foundation of cotton. Under this extensive category the imports 
into America from the Bradford district in the 10 years immediately 
preceding the McKinley tariff has been maintained at an average value 
of more than $6,000,000 a year; and in 1890, owing, doubtless, to the 
anxiety of the merchants to fill up their stocks, it ran up to the very 
high figure of $10,600,000. 

Under the McKinley law the Bradford stuff goods imported into the 
United States were always under $5,000,000 a year, and in 1894, 
through the same causes as those accounted for the great falling off of 
worsted coatings from Bradford, the value sank to little over $2,200,000. 
Last year it sprang up with a bound to $8,375,000. Much of this great 
leap was doubtless explicable in the same way as that which occurred 
in worsted coatings, but in the case of the “ stuff goods” there came in 
that other element, fashion, which 20 years before had operated so 
injuriously to the trade of Bradford. 

What has the future in store? From what has been said it will be 
seen that there are two main external influences which have a powerful 
effect on the fortunes of the Bradford trade—tariffs and fashions. As 
to the first, there is apparently a good deal of reason to fear that in 
1897 or 1898 a system of largely enhanced import duties shall be 
brought into force in the United States. The more clearly assumed 
that the melancholy anticipation becomes, the larger, let us remember, 
is likely to be the importation of Bradford goods in America before 
the new tariff takes effect. But when it takes effect, there must in- 
variably be a heavy drop in that importation. Nothing that Bradford 
can do can vitally affect the volume of the trade passing from its mills 
across the Atlantic. That issue rests with American politicians. 


Under the McKinley law, the tariff of 1890, the number of 
sheep in the United States had reached a total of 47,000,000, 
according to the figures of the Department of Agriculture, and 
was increasing at about the rate of 1,000,000 a year. These 
sheep, at an average value of $2.50 a head, were worth in 1892 
the sum of $118,000,000. These American sheep were decreasing 
at the rate of 3,000,000 annually under free wool. Their num- 
ber had fallen on April 1, 1896, to 36,464,405, with an average 
value of $1.70 a head. The loss in number was more than 
10,000,000 sheep in three years, and in value over $60,000,000. 
That is what the Gorman-Wilson law had cost American farm- 
ers in a single department of their great industry. 

Under the McKinley law the wool product of the United 
States had reached in 1893 a total of 348,500,000 pounds, the 
largest clip in the history of this country. 

The average value of this American wool was not far from 
15 cents a pound on the farm, and at this rate the wool clip 
of 1893 was worth $52,200,000 to the farmers of America. The 
clip of 1896 was not more than 270,000,000 pounds, and the 
average farm value was not more than 8 cents a pound, making 
the total value of the American clip of 1896 not more than 
$20,800,000, or a loss of 60 per cent to the farmers of this 
country on their wool alone. 

The Quarterly Bulletin of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, in a review (vol. 26) of the effect of Gorman- 
Wilsonism on the American wool industry at this time, said: 


, 


In the bulletin of this association appear the monthly quotations of 
the prices of 60 different varieties and growths of domestic wools in 
the Boston markets. Taking these quotations by groups, as they are 
there arranged, and comparing the prices in April, 1890, with the 
prices in April, 1896, we have the following results by groups: 
















Average price. 
Per cent 
of 
decline. 


April, | April, 
1590. 1896. 
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Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Michigan, New 
York, New England, Kentucky, Indiana, and Cents. 






Cents. 





Missouri, 24 varieties, washed and unwashed ...... 30.3 17.4 42.3 
Texas, California, Oregon, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Georgia, and South- 
ern, 26 varieties, scoured. ....... atibuahbieneasé cant 49.1 27.4 44.2 
Pulled wools, 10 varieties, scoured..................- 45.9 28.5 38 
OR TVG is iii. cecebcbsccsesdséedsucecs 40.9 23.5 42.4 





The average decline in the whole group is 42 per cent. 

No other commodity, raw or manufactured, has suffered a decline 
in value which approximates this. Its extent and significance may be 
shown in the specific case of Ohio XX wool. It has dropped in value, 
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in the face of equal competition, from 29 cents in 1892 to 184 cc: 
per pound in 1896. The 1892 price on the scoured basis was about 
cents above the value per scoured pound of the London price of 

corresponding grade of Australian wool, while the 1896 price is a! 

44 cents below the London scoured price of the like grade of Aus 
lian wool. This drop of 42 per cent in value represents the loss to 

farmer from the repeal of the duty fixed by the McKinley Act, 

is not in any sense due to a general decline in the world’s wool 

kets, for a comparison of the London prices of various grades of w 

at the same dates, shows an average advance of about 9 per cen 

1896, as compared with 1892. 

The pretense that the woolgrower got no benefit from the tariff 
wool has thus been exploded for all time to come. With the obl! 
tion of the theory has come the practical demonstration of the 
that the growing of wool can not be carried on as a profitable indy 
in this country without some measure of protection. Cheap 
domestic wool to-day, it is not as cheap, when all the condition 
shrinkage are taken into account, as many of the foreign wools w 
are now everywhere to be found in our markets. As the pressu: 
these foreign wools increases the prices of domestic wools are des 
to fall still lower, in comparison with foreign prices. This is p 
by the fact that they can not now be profitably shipped abroad 
sale in competition with foreign wools. The experiment has 
tried a number of times during the present year, and each tin 
has proved a failure. Some sale abroad may in time be found, but 
at mgr that will pay the farmer to export. 

Thus it is evident that there is but one customer available for 
domestic woolgrower, and that is the American manufacturer 
free wool wiil deprive him of that single customer. Indeed, thi 
already occurred in large measure, as is shown by the statist 
wool imports since the removal of the duty. In the first 12 mont! 
free imports, 120,000,000 pounds of clothing wools entered our ; 
an increase of over 300 per cent, as compared with the largest 
ports under duty; and the aggregate imports of all classes r: 
250,000,000 pounds, as compared with 175,000,000 pounds in 
largest year under dutiable wool. This total came within 20,00: 
pounds of the total production of domestic wool in 1896. If w: 
to it the rags, noils, wastes, shoddy, and other wool substitutes 
ported during the same period, we shall have a total about e 
the present year’s clip. Very few years of increasing import 
diminishing clip will suffice to place the aggregate imports far 
the domestic production. This enormous volume of fore 


reached this country in a year when the consumption of - m 
manufacturers was below normal quantity, and its presence here, 





of it still unconsumed, explains the fact that there has been 
no market for American wools at any price. 

The experiment has proved a practical demonstration that the 
States must stop growing her own wool, except as a by-product, | 
there is a reasonable duty placed upon the wool of countries whi: 
grow it cheaper, because they grow it under conditions of a c| 
civilization. To learn this fact has cost our farmers an annua! 
of money greater than the value+of the property destroyed in 
Boston fire of 1872. 


That was the effect upon the farmers and ranchmen, upo! 
woolgrowers of the country, so far as the Gorman-Wilson t 
was concerned. How about its effect upon the manufactur 
On this point the Bulletin of the National Association said: 


These two years in_which they have had unrestrained and unfet' 
access to the wools of the world have been the most disastrous 
history of the American wool manufacture, not excepting the « 
that followed the close of the War of 1812 or the panic of 1837 
panic of 1857. These three occasions have heretofore stood in 
minds for the worst that could happen to this particular indus! 
consequence of commercial panic or change in economic law. N 
them furnishes a standard by which to measure the extent of t 
ent disaster, because at neither period had the wool manufacture l 
the relative importance among our national industries it has a l 
under 30 years of thorough-going protection. 

The disturbance in the industry began far in advance of the 
enactment of the tariff in 1894; the anticipation of the free-listi 
wool operated to create a shrinkage in the values of all goods and 
on hand, which brought them down to the free-wool basis long 
the manufacturer could turn about, readjust his business, and make a 
new start. He received this blow between the eyes before the \W 
bill had even been drafted. It became necessary in every mill i: 
country to charge off a lump sum—greater or less, according to | 
amount of goods and stock on hand—a direct loss due to legis! l 
that was only impending, which strained the resources of the 
solvent concerns. 

The woolen schedule did not go into effect until January 1, 
four months after the rest of the tariff bill became operative. | 
very first month the true significance of the abandonment of s 
duties began to appear. There was no longer any clew to the \ 3 
which domestic manufacturers must meet to hold their market \ 
the old standards were broken down. The volume of the imports 
became appalling. * * It was like the breaking loose o! 
Johnstown reservoir—it swept everything before it. 

* * * ‘The output of American mills was reduced in a larger 
centage in 1895 than the imports were increased; to such a degr 
fact, that it is safe to say that nearly one-half of all the woolens \ 
entered into consumption in that year were of foreign manufac! 
We have in this country enough woolen machinery to manufactu! 
the woolen goods our people can consume. But we have no use ! 
under the present tariff. 

Toward the end of the year 1895 production began to decrease, 1"! 
before the heavy-weight season was over nearly one-haif of the ' 
chinery employed upon men’s wear was idle. n the transition | 
the heavy-weight to the light-weight season the real condition o! 
American wool manufacture was for the first time apparent. 
mills shut down entirely; others ran alternate days or half or ' 
thirds time ; still others discharged the half or more of their emp! 
and with the advance of this summer about 80 per cent of the \ 
machinery of the country stood idle. 

This idleness of American mills under the pressure of !)\'«" 


imports of cheap-wage woolen products from abroad soon |)! 
widespread disaster to the industries of the United States. 
To take a mere partial record of the ruin wrought by Gor! 
Wilsonism in the year 1896: In January the Halifax Mills. 
Laconia, N. H., were attached for $75,000, the machinery Wis 
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stepped, and the mills were closed. The Saxon Worsted | 
Co., of Providence, R. L, shut its doors and went out of | 
pusiness. The firm of Wilson H. Brown & Co., of Germantown, 
Pa., was dissolved and merged into the Leicester Mills. ‘The | 
Windermere Mills, in Reekville, Conn., one of the most ancient | 
and famous of American wool-manufacturing towns, were sold 
for a bieyele factory. The East Pond Manufacturing Co., of | 
Newport, Me., failed. The Saxony Woolen Mill, of Trenton, | 
N. J. and the Earl Knitting Mills, of Northville, N. Y., were | 
closed and disposed of. 

In February of that disastrous year the Pioneer Worsted | 
Mill, of Louisville, Ky., was sold; the Standard Worsted Mill, 
of Lowell, Mass., fell into the hands of the auctioneer; and the 
Eastlake Woolen Co, of Bridgeton, N. J. was taken over on 
account of a mortgage. In March the Crane & Waters Mill at | 
Millbury, Mass., was sold, and the Halifax Mills, of New Hamp 
shire, were put up at auction. James Long Bros & Co. and the | 
Angora Mills, of Philadelphia, both assigned. 

in April of this Democratic year of 1896 the Lion Knitting | 
Mulls, ef Cohees, N. ¥., were soki under foreclosure of mortgage. 
J. & & 5. ©. Miller, of Baldwinsville, N. ¥., assigned, with lia- 
bilities ef $500,000 The Allen Woolen Mill, of Hanover, Conn., | 
failed. The Lacon Woolen Manufacturing Co., of Lacon, IL, | 
was sold, as was the Houlton Woolen Milf of Houlton, Me. | 
The Hope Mill, of Waterford, N. ¥.; the Meyers Hosiery Mill, 
ef Philadelphia; and the Tremont Worsted Co., ef Methuen, 
Mass., assigned; and the Arnold & Perkins Manufacturing Co., 
of Paseoag, R. I., dispesed of its machinery. 

In May the Glenmore Worsted Millis, of Philadelphia, were 
attached ; the Hudson Valley Knitting Ca, of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
failed, and had its stock sold out by the sheriff. In June the 
Nenamtum Worsted Mills, of Newton, Mass., failed, and the 
Everett Woolen Mills were seld in Great Barrington, Mass. In 


July the Empire State Knitting Mills, of Scheneetady, N. ¥., | 1 


assigned, and its stock and plant were disposed of for what they | 
would bring. ‘There was a sale also of the Speneer Woolen Mill, | 
of Speneer, Mass. The record of this month is full of other fail- 
ures, sales, and reorganizations in the woelen business. 

All of this time the weelen and worsted factories of Engiand, | 
the great beneficiarigs of the Gorman-Wilson legislation, were 
working overtime with their cheap labor om goods for the 
American markets and were enjoying a prosperity which the | 
Bradford Observer well calls “the most extraordinary of the 
waning century.” But there was a grim difference in the United 
States. In August the Breoklyn Knitting Mill, of Brooklyn, 
N. ¥., failed. The Franklin Woolen Co, of Jackson, Ohio, 
failed. So did Davis, Russel & Ca, of Phoenixville, Pa. and 
the Hampshire Blanket Co., of Williamsburg, Mass. The Dubofs 
Knitting Mill Co., of Dubois, Pa., went inte voluntary liquida- 
tion. In September the New Albany Woolen Mills, eof New 
Albany, Ind., failed, and the property was sold at auction. The 
American Wool & Felt Manufacturing Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
was attached; the Rose Valley Woolen Co., of Auburn, N. Y., 
failed, and the Enterprise Knitting Mill, of Cohoes, N. Y., was 
sold under foreclosure of a mortgage. A little later the Albany 
Woolen Mills, of Albany, Oreg., went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and the Kennebec Woolen Millis, of Philadelphia, as- 
signed with Hahilities of $7¢,000. The Anchor Knitting Mills 
were bought in by the mortgagee. The great carpet factory of | 
Alexander Smith & Sons’ Co., at Yonkers, N. Y., closed down for | 
the time being, because it could not find the market for its | 
products, which were piling up in the storehouses while foreign | 
goods were pouring into the country. 

This is how the Gorman-Wilson law—a more favorable law 
by far to American manufacturers than this new Democratic | 
prepesal—dealt with the manufacturers and the wage earners 
of the Wnited States. It meant idlemess, less, bankruptcy, 
starvation for them, and high, exultant prosperity for their 
competitors in Europe. 

Gentlemem of the committee, it is my prediction that if this | 
proposed measure fs enacted into lew the growers of wool and | 
the raisers ef sheep will again suffer an inestimable financial | 
loss, as was the ease under the so-called Wilson-German Tariff 
Act of 1894, which is so fresh in the memories of the people | 
then trying te make a living by the raising ef sheep and wool. | 

The weelgrower of the United States has no other market | 
for his preduet than the woolen manufacturer ef the United | 
States. The two industries, woolgrowing and wool manufac- | 
turing, ge hand in hand One eam not suceced without the | 
other. he woolen manufacturers can not possibly survive | 
without adequate preteetion against fereign wools produced | 
cheaper tham American woels can be produced. One ef two 
things must happen if this measure beeomes a law—the weolen | 
manufacturers of the United States must go into bankruptcy | 
or the Iabor employed, both in the production of wool and the | 
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| to the necessity of the amendment of the gentleman from fli 
| nois to perfect this bill, it seems to me it has 
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manufacturing of the same, must be reduced to a level with 
labor employed not only in England, but in the Orient 

Our Democratic friends hold out the hope and the sep to the 
consumers of woolen clothing that if the duty on wool and 
woolens is reduced the laboring man will obtain his clothing 
just that much cheaper, but they should also add this stat 
ment, that there never was a time in our history when the 
laboring man for his week’s wages could purchase more woolen 
clothing than he can to-day. The clething, the food, and all 
the necessaries and comforts of life enjoyed by the laboring 
men of this country are measured by his purchasing powe! 
If low prices on manufactured and agricultural articles prevail 
on account of greater importations of th articles from 
abroad, the result is inevitable—the wages of the labor preduc- 


e- 


se 


ing such articles in this country must be lowered and the 
amount of employment offered to American labor reduced, for 


the greatest evidence that our industries have been transferred 


| abroad is the fact proven by heavy importations. 


In coneluding I wish to submit some instructive figures show- 
ing the decline in the number of sheep im the United States 











during the operation of the Wilson-German tariff law. The 

| figures explain themselves: 

Number of sheep of shearing age in the United States and the woos 
product, 1891-1910, inclusive, as estimated by the Netional Assaceia- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers. 

Years. Sheep. Wool. 

N Y ds 
tic ienunethekwhdad deme : 419. 13% t. v7 
aiid ian euch ieabeteiiasn soveitbaiaasittiiy sight tiaan +4. IGS, 365 18, 008 
1893. . 47,273, 553 48, 558, 138 
cael a ial a dln $3. 4 } 
18%. 39, 449, 388 . 

PR GSeeGedsotedssoavesceseuceetesocecoe %. 464. 405 74 

bh, 754, 2ST 3 

1888. . 671, 914 ) 

Is9@.. . 36,905, 497 91,3 

ns bible cteinninledinteieamebeie 4 eneien 0), 267, S18 oe 

EE Se ee 41. 920, G00 2. 32 

Ee #2, 184, 122 k $1, 0@2 

i A cidttot ode tienstdeadhageaidédawsetennenah de a2 “y 87, 460,000 

i itiinanhuedwadsdiadkenneenagcenecuseues 2 5 2 

Dl iduedinbth candadsanceenedhan od $ 2 a8, 438 

neha iaatiielinli sheik dtipniindshin clnusin ini apne dmeimeminene 7 2 by 130 

ih nid ante elie ane oi aie hdn ns etna 1 | 298, 294, 750 

i pabbidbededugiitinddd danddedeesdocnséaseecane 44), 5 LI, 138, 321 

DL Atbhi dike chlnedhdiin cine Sn  abtnmeen 2,2 05 28, 110, 749 

ORES RE 41,999,500 | 321, 362,750 








Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, if there is any necessity —— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I yield the floor to the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair wil) state for the mformation 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mreveck} that there is an 


amendment now pending. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, if there was any question as 


ile peen eniireiy 


removed by the reading of the court deeisik 
from Massachusetts | Mr. Parsers|]. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge this amendment, not 
the bill, but as one who intends to vote 


ms by the gentleman 


as one hostile to 


for it and wishes t 
perfect it so far as possible. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. } 

These decisions that were read by the centleman from Massa- 


chusetts amount simply to this: That in the law then being 
eonstrued there were two conflicting provisions, one laying a 
duty upom articles made wholly or in part of woel, and an 


ther 
laying certain duties upon articles where the eamponent part 
of chief value was a certain material Now, itis a familiar rule 
in the construction of statutes that specific provisiens must 
control and govern general Ianguage, and all that the court 
decided in that case was that the provision “ component irt 
of chief value” was mere specific than the provision ‘“ wholly 
er in part of wool.” And so the decision was made; and it could 


not have been otherwise. 

But k submit, Mr. Chairman, that this is am entirely different 
case. I submit that ne one ean eite any authority holding th: 
general language im a subsequent statute dees not control and 
govern speeifie language in any prior statute. 


And so the construction of this bill must hbe—indeed, thers 
no reem for construction, becawse it is so plain—that if it passes 
in its present form all articles of wool or part f woel not 
otherwise provided for im this bill will come in under a 40 


per cent ad valorem duty. 
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Mr. Chairman, what will be the result of that? Turn to 
the silk schedule, for instance. The duties in that schedule 
run from 60 to 128 per cent where the material consists of 
30 per cent or more of silk. These are all luxuries. You will 
reduce the tariff on these luxuries, now ranging from 60 to 
130 per cent, where they contain a small part of wool, down to 
40 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is that a part of your scheme of tariff re- 
vision, to reduce the duties upon luxuries? 

Take the other extreme. Turn to the cotton schedule, and 
we have there duties running from 27 per cent up. With the 
construction that will follow in this bill, in certain kinds of 
cotton, where the duty is now 27, 30, or 35 per cent for cheap 
goods, matters of necessity to the common people, if they are 
composed in part of wool you propose to increase the duties 
upon those articles to 40 per cent ad valorem. Is that part of 
your policy of tariff revision? 

Mr. Chairman, it seems so clear to me that this amendment 
is necessary that I say in the utmost good faith to gentle- 
men upon the other side of the Chamber they ought to accept 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from [llinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
“noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 51, noes 119. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

_The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding after the words “ad valorem” in line 19, page 2: 

“ Provided, That all worsted coatings, serges, and suitings for men’s 
wear, and all worsted-filling cassimeres, doeskins, jeans, tweeds, coat- 
ings, suitings, and other cotton-warp goods for men’s wear shall be 
admitted free of duty.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I have in this amendment 
attempted to reach that variety of worsted goods which go on a 
man’s back. There are two kinds of worsted goods for men’s 
wear. One is an all-wool worsted and the other is a wool- 
filled worsted, the warp being of cotton and the filling of wool. 

We make in woolen fabrics in this country about 510,000,000 
tquare yards. Of that amount 210,000,000 square yards are 
worsted, but apparently only 59,000,000 square yards of worsted, 
all wool, reach the backs of men in this country for clothing, 
and only about 16,000,000 square yards of cotton warp and 
woolen filling. In other words, the amendment which I have 
offered reaches 75,000,000 square yards of worsted fabrics. 

I want to say to the House again that I am perfectly aware 
that there is no disposition on the part of this committee to 
amend this bill. It is my belief that there will be no wool 
legislation in the Sixty-second Congress, but I predict to all in 
this House that whether the Republicans or the Democrats are 
in control in the Sixty-third Congress, worsted fabrics for men’s 
wear will go on the free list. 

It is no new thing to put worsted fabrics on the free list. 
They were on the free list in most of the tariffs before the Civil 
War. 

In the law of 1867 they were given the preference of a tariff, 
a tariff which they enjoyed for almost half a century, save for 
one short period, and I want to take a moment to point out that 
period. We passed an act in 1883 which reduced the duty on 
worsteds, and that duty remained in the law for seven years. 
The worsted industry did not decline, it did not suffer, it was 
not put out of business; it went ahead and enjoyed a normal 
growth. Now here is a scene which occurred in this Hall on 
May 9, 1890, and I commend it to my friends. This resolution 
was passed : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to classify as woolen cloths all im- 


ports of worsted cloth, whether known under the name of worsted cloth 
or under the names of worsteds or diagonals or otherwise. 


It is an interesting incident which I commend to my friends 
in the House of Representatives, that it passed by 138 yeas, with 
189 Members present in addition and not voting. 

Now, the worsted trust has enjoyed all sorts of favors in the 
vast. 

: The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I ask unanimous consent for two minutes 
more. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of t! 
gentleman from Kansas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears no: 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, here is a proposition to admit fr. 
merely the worsted fabrics that are worn by the average citiz, 
of the United States. It will not materially affect your re 
nues. There are other ways of getting revenue. It will, so f 
as the tariff can, bring relief, partial relief to men who we 
worsted in this country. And I have no doubt that if the g: 
tlemen of the majority in this House had not subscribed to 1}), 
caucus that they would vote this amendment up and in. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out {| 
last word. I have listened, Mr. Chairman, with a great « 
of pleasure and instruction to the debate on the woolen sched) 

I have become thoreughly satisfied that wool occupies the j 

portant position that a great Republican gave it, as being ¢| 
“key of the arch of protection.” No schedule on the tar 
list so clearly draws the lines of demarkation between {| 
policies and principles of two great political parties of t) 
country—the Democratic and the Republican Parties—as di. 
the tariff on wool. Why this is true can hardly be told, |) 
yet, ’tis true. I dare say that never before in the history . 
this country has the interest and attention of the Ameri 

people been more intensely focused on the tariff, and especia 

now on wool. 

The Republican Party, that for more than 16 years has | 
stowed its most valuable special favors of the wool and woo 
interests to enrich a class, has been overthrown in the popu 
branch of the Government, and the overthrow at the polls, 
public estimation, is chiefly attributable to the dictation of t\)> 
Association of Wool Manufacturers of Maine—woelen schedu|: 
which the Republican Party openly admitted on the floor of ; 
House in its pretended revision in 1909 was too strong to resis‘, 
and placidly yielded to the continuance of its enormities on tho 
American people. 

No beneficial change scarcely of any character in the woolen 
schedule was mace in the law of 1897 by the Payne-Aldric) 
law of 1909. The Republican Party possessed a guilty kno\ 
edge of the inordinate exaction concealed in the bewilderiny 
classifications of Schedule K. The clamor that came up fr 
the people everywhere against these excessive tax burdens went 
unheeded and unnoticed. Mr. Taft, while Secretary of W:: 
said in a speech he delivered on September 5, 1906, at Bath, Mc 

Speaking my individual opinion, and for no one else, I believe t 
since the passage of the Dingley bill there has been a change in | 
business conditions of the eee 7 making it wise and just to revise | 
existing tariff. The sentiment in favor of a revision of the ta 
growing in the Republican Party, and in the near future the n 
of the party will doubtless be able to agree on a reasonable | 
* * * How soon the feeling in favor of revision shall crystalliz 
action can not be foretold, but it is certain to come, and with it | 
schedules of the tariff which have inequalities and are excessive 
readjusted. 


“How soon the feeling in favor of revision shall cryst 
into action can not be foretold.” The tariffs which hav: 
equalities and are excessive” will be readjusted. How 
and patiently the people were fed on such political chaff! /: 
were the “inequalities” and “excessive” duties readjus 
Were they reduced, as Mr. Taft promised in his Bath speec) 

I quote this clipping for the purpose of showing that the li: 
publican Party was warned as to what the people expected 
demanded in the reduction of tariff duties. Some time af 
this, when Mr. Taft had been elected President on the platf 
adopted at the Republican national convention of 1898, in mak 
ing a speech at Milwaukee in September, 1908, he said: 

I expect to recommend to Congress a genuine and honest revisio: 
the tariff. 

Then, after Mr. Taft was elected President, in making | 
speech on December 16, 1908, to the Ohio Society of New \01' 
City, in speaking of the pledge of his party: 

On this plank we were successful; and unless we act in aceor’ 
with our promises, or if we a. keep the word of promise to th: 
and break it to the hope, we shall be made accountable to the Ame 

ple and suffer such consequences as failure to keep faith has a! 
Been visited with. Better to have no revision at all unless we are 
to honestly and faithfully revise the tariff on the basis promise: 
our party. 

These are the utterances of your President—a Repub!i 
He believed that the pledge and promise made in the Re})!! 
ean platform was to reduce excessive rates’ He was hoi>'. 
innocent, and guileless then. He had a suspicion then that (ie 
standpatters of his party were “ fooling” and so they were 

But my purpose is to call attention of the committee |: 
strange and apparently meaningless sentence at the close of | 
minority report of the members of the Ways and Means ‘: 
mittee. It is as follows: 


For rn political reasons this cold-blooded measure is brov-'' 
forward. 
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Think of it—“ cold blooded.” 
“That you judge the force of the shot by the fluttering of the 
birds,” 
damage in the ranks of the Republican Party. 

The Democrats who are guiding us in this Congress are not 
denying that there is just as much politics in the air all around 
us as can well be. You know this is a fact and we know it on 
this side of the Chamber. But you forget one important fact, 
that this “cold-blooded measure” receives from the masses of 
the people this encomium, “that he who serves his party best 
serves his country best.” I speak for myself when I say that 
no House of Representatives has assembled in Washington for 





then this woo! bill as presented has done irreparable 
i 


the last half century that is charged more decidedly with the | 


responsibility of shaping legislation that would give victory or 
defeat next year to the Democracy than the present Democratic 
House. We are bringing Schedule K up now because it is more 
oppressive on the people than any other tariff schedule. 

And again I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that I recognize the 
presentation and discussion of the wool schedule at this time 


as the most auspicious event in the struggle we are making | 


for our party. It gives us the welcomed opportunity on a sub- 
ject of universal interest to show and convince the country 
that the Democratic Party does not propose to be rash and reck- 
less in handling the great interests of our country. We recog- 
nize that the demand for a reduction of the excessive tariff 
duties imposed and enforced by the Republican Party in the 
woolen schedule, but in cotton cloth and many other articles, 
exists among patriotic and unselfish citizens of all classes 
throughout the country, and a true utterance of that demand 
was recorded by the election last November. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Imove to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to 
the gentleman that his motion is in the nature of an amend- 
ment in the third degree, but I ask unanimous consent that he 
may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, to continue. 

The people will Hear patiently with a work the result of 
thoughtful care and prudence, while they will become angry and 
condemn inconsiderate, reckless party action. I realize and 
appreciate the fact that raw wool is lustily declared by some 
to be the first and most important subject worthy of the free 
list. Under certain conditions that would be true, but those 
conditions do not exist now. This woolen schedule and the 
action of a Democratic caucus on the same, which action will 
be ratified on the floor of the House in a few hours, indicate to 
the country that no change will be made which of itself will 
cause any sudden or violent interruption or readjustment of 
business interests of the country. Under the policy of the Re- 
publican Party of building up great business combines by spe- 
cial favors and preferences under the tariff schedules large 
amounts of capital have been accumulated and invested. We 
can not afford to so handle most large interests with such dis- 


regard as would bring on a business convulsion by attempting to | 


undo all of that by one stroke. We could not have satisfied our 
political opponents as much in any other way as by putting raw 
wool on the free list. 

Speaking alone for myself, I believe it is politically wise for 
our party to establish a national policy for the laying and col- 
lection of tariff duties based on revenue which will remove the 
menace that at every national election confronts our industrial 
system, which paralyzes business. It can not be denied that the 
Republican policy of excessive prohibitive duties has invited 
the economic and industrial agitations that we have suffered 
from for many years past. And they will continue just as long 
as our people are willing to have their money taken by the Goy- 
ernment from them under the guise of law to create wealth and 
power for a favored class. This woolen, more than any other 
tariff, offends in that way. It has been truly declared that the 
woolen schedule was the key to the arch of protection. No one 
can fairly claim that if the policy of a tariff for revenue is 
made our national policy that any great injury will result to 
our home industries by a gradual adjustment. It is manifest 
that the interests of labor has been used by the Republican 
Party to conceal its real purpose of unjust gains for the manu- 
facturer. The manufacturer nor the laborer will suffer under 
the economie and just policy of a tariff for revenue. 

In this tariff on raw wool, imposed, as I believe, in good faith, 
for revenue and in strict accord with the fundamental Demo- 
cratic creed and without directly or indirectly contravening 
any Democratic platform for revenue, we are bound to know 
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If the old adage is to prevail, | that such a tariff carries with it a limited protection to home 
industries. 

Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that we could ve given 
more genuine political satisfaction to our political oppor : 
than by putting raw wool on the free list They w d have 

| lustily charged us with abandoning the Treasury of the G 


ernment by placing an article on the free li that 
yielded millions of revenue to aid in bearing the e 
the Government. 

We have correspondingly disappointed them 
raw wool a tariff of 20 per cent, something les 
of the tariff under the law. This woolen 
and our surroundings makes hopeful that the National 
Democratic Party is on its way back to its great and funda- 


by pl icing 
s than one-half 
present 


sche 


us 


mental principles, the assertion and adheren to which has 
| made the Democratic Party the great party of this com 
try, that truly represents the interests of the masses inst 
the grasping greed of the classes. “Equal rights to all and 


special privileges to none,” 
Mr. Taft, in speaking of the evils of the protective policy of 
the Republican Party for past years, said in his letter to the 


Republican national congressional committee, under date of 
August 20, 1910: 

The evil of excessive tariff rates, however, showed itself in the temp 
tation of manufacturers to combine and suppress competition, and then 
to maintain the prices so as to take advantage of the ex f the tariff 
rate over the difference between the cost of production abroad and here 


The wool schedule was manipulated in the way the President 


described, and for years millions have been extorted from the 
people to enrich a class favored by the Republican Party. The 
President declared himself that the wool schedule was “ inde- 
fensible.” That is strong language. The wool duties are hoary 
with age. If we subject it to fair and equitable rule of law 
the arch of protection is weakened. 

I think this a suitable occasion to congratulate the Dem 


cratic leaders of the House that they have laid down such a 
wise, discreet program as the business of ‘this special 
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and the manner it is being carried out gives cheer and great 
stimulus and hope to our party. We do not mean to go into the 
shop and destroy all of the cutlery. What we want to get is 
| the confidence of the people, which the Democratic Party needs 
and we have the opportunity at this time of getting that. That 
is what we need more than anything else. [|Applause.] 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sutzer). An amendment is pending, 





| The cost of that cloth laid down by the manufacturer w 
| $7.874. 


and the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the other day, 

in an address to the House, I referred to a suit of clothes made 

from a piece of cloth manufactured in a mill in Rhode Island. 


I emphasize the cost price of the cloth, for it contained 
34 yards, sufficient to make a suit of clothes. It was laid dow 


ih 


by the manufacturer at $7.874. It was American-made cloth, 
with all of the tariff charges and all of the manufacture) 

charges, and all of the woolgrower’s charges, and all the mil! 
| worker’s charges paid. That piece of cloth was taken to a 
txilor, who made it up into a suit of clothes, for which he 
charged me $30. I took the cloth to the tailor because I wanted 
to find out who paid the tariff on it. I wanted te find out 


where the consumer was hit by the tariff on the purchase of 
finished garment. 


the 


DRAWING THE TAILOR’S FIRE. 


I have drawn the fire of the tailor who made the suit. He 
does not agree with me upon the question of the tari and 
still insists that it is an iniquity, although the tariff charges 


rr 


upon that $7.874 piece of cloth, if imported, would have been 
$3.92. My speech attracted some attention in the newspapers, 
and has invited an answer from the tailor. I have his letter 
before me. In it he gives some figures that I desire to lay before 


the House. 
Here is the letter: 


PHILADELPHIA, June 1911 

Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. Moors: I have read with more than ordinary int 
your remarks upon the revision of the woolen schedule as reported 
in the Public Ledger, and especially that portion which 
conversation with your tailor. I recall the conversation 
as quoted there is such an unfair impression created rega 
prices and profits, that knowing you as well as I d I 
would not intentionally or deliberately be a party to making t i 
of an impression. ; 

I want the privilege of submitting the following facts and data to 
illuminate the subject which will probably interest nd t 
House as well as the public, and authorize you to use tl f s 


fit to do so, 
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Taking up the price of $30, whieh you paid me for making, eutting, 
and fitting the suit in question, I submit the following figures of costs: 
Wages paid pieceworkers on coat, vest, and trousers_._._.._____._ $12.50 
Wages patd weekly and yearly worke 6. 50 
Pate for material. (tzimmings). — 4. 
ee Tt eee 6. 50 


LABOR WAS PAID ITS SHARE. 

You will notice that $19 was paid to labor alone im the first two items. 
Trimmings cost include mohair lining, canvas, linens, silk, ¢ and 
various other sundries which paid duty to the Government or were 
manufactured in this highly protected country. Lastly, gross profits of 
$6.50 includes cost of doing business, such as rent, general expense, 
advertising, insurance, interest en capital, and also net profit for the 
man who runs the business, which includes. his laber or services. New, 
as a manufacturing business which requires, as the tailoring business 
does, highly ekilled operatives, does it strilte you that we are the 
“robber barons”? It must also be remembered that a tailor working 
organization must be kept together for 12 months in the year, while the 
public has use for him about T months. He can not hibernate the other 
& months while the public won’t buy, because they don’t nec@? him—it 
is a business of seasons, and we must live on such net as. 
remains after paying the foregoing costs referred te out of the 21% per 
cent gross profit. A department. store, whose business never stops a 
day during the year, will net try to do business for a gress profit of 
less than 25 per cent to 33% per cent, while the tailor gets less than 25 
per cent, being due to the fact that his labor cest. and his. woelen or 
trimming charges are so great that he can not put so large a percentage 
of profit and sell his goods. 

In the matter of cost of the cloth in the suit you mention, assum- 
ing that ft ts accurately o—- as $7.8 I have bandied, bougit, and 
sold woolens for about 30 years and make this statement, to which I 
challenge contradiction, that no tailor in the United States can buy 
the cloth im your suit for $7.87% in a reguiar a I doubt whether a 
clothing manufacturer would be able to buy it for $2.74 per yard by 
the piece of 35 to 40 yards. 

I do not know anything about the profits ef the woolen oe bat | 
the price you quote—$2.25—for your cloth at the mili and the price 
the tailor pays before it reaches: the final consumer, epens up a very 
interesting vista. 

I write you in the fnterest of aye Eg agen I know you stand 
for—taking up only the tailer’s side the case, who im the past. few 
years has become a much abused and long suffering manufacturing 
tradesman, whose profits the public say are large, but the aforesai 
tradesman all over this country is im most cases making But his lfving, 
— losing. his eyesight looking for the “ big profits.” 

a tailor I faver a moderate revision of the tariff om wool but 
the present Schedule K fs a monstrous injustice to the public the 


| 
taflor. 
Yours, faithfully and sincerely, | 
W. E Drxom, Merchant: Tailor. | 
THIS LABOR WAS! PROTECTED. | 
Now,. Mr. Chairman, I have only five minutes, under the rule, | 
in whick te make this talk. Im my speeeh the other day F called 
for an explanation of the $30 charge for making up a suit eut 
of a $7.873 piece of cloth. Notwithstanding Mr: Dixon's state- 
ment, this: was very high-priced Americam cloth. Now, my 
answer comes in the letter just quoted. It fully supports the 
contention I have been making that the tariff has little or moth- 
ing to do with the price to the consumer im the protection of 
$3.92 lodged at the eustemlhouse against that $7.874 worth of | 
eleth. The American woolgrewer was benefited and every werk- | 
man, from the man who sorted the wool up through the scour- | 
ing, carding, combing, dyeing, and finishing process to the | 
weaving and delivery of the woven doth, was protected. Our 
quarrel with the tariff, if we had any, was up to this point amd 
no further, exeept as it may have affected tailors’ trimmings 
Now, what does the tailor say fm justification of the $3¢ 
eharge? He says substantially what the manufacturer said: 
“TI did not get it.’ Where, then, did it go? Let Mr. Dixon 
answer : 
DCS CaO acces entice itinen hncintcinins mini nnsiitiamtanitinagtenatias $12: 50 
Wage earners regularly employed 6. 50 


Total aes Me cen cinriltlintatalalep tats biiinacanstnenapiaianinntims 


There is my whole argument. Labor was takem eare of in 
the transaction and had to be takem care of before the finished 
garment was delivered. I was willing to pay that $30, including 
the tailor’s profit of $6.50;. beeause I preferred to pay the Amer- 
ican wage and encourage American industries all along the line, 
from the woolgrower te the merchant tailor. If I had pur- 
ehased that suit in England under similar cireumstamees the 
cloth could have been obtained for the $7.87}, minus. the tariff 
of $3.92, but there would have been a displacement of alk the 
American labor in all the branches of industry that engaged in 
the production and manufaeture of the cleth, and I would have 
ebtained the suit, so far as the tailer was comcerned, for one- | 


half his $19 labor cost, or $9.50, since Iabor receives one-half 


the wage in England ft receives in the United States. 7 
ALK BRANCHES OF THE INDUSTRE INVOLVER 


I have no fault to find with the profit of $6.50 made by the 
American tailor on this suit of clothes, nor on the $29 paid for | 
labor in making up the suit, for I presume that is a fair Amer- | 
ican wage, but IE de find fault with the Democratic Party and | 


all others who are depressing wool prices, and wages, and 
who seek to break down the tariff barriers and remove protec- 
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tion to Americam labor by charging unjustly that the manufac. 
turer is the only beneficiary of the protective system I fhini 
I have shown that you can not strike the manufacturer with 
also carrying down the weolgrower, the workingman in the 
mill, and even the merehant tailor. In the instance of this 
suit of elothes we have seen that the tariff helped to keep 
employed woolgrowers, woolsorters, scourers, carders, comers, 
dyers, weavers, and finishers, and that, in addition to them, it 
protected wage earners enmployed by the merchant tailor, in- 
cluding cutters, sexamstresses, and other skilled labor. We have 
also seen that the profit of the cloth manufacturer upon this 
particular piece of goods was 10 cents a yard, or 35 cents for 
the entire piece, and that notwithstanding the suggestion that 
there may be middlemen who enhance the price of the cloth, as 
between the cloth maker and the tailor, the profit of the latter, 
ineluding his overhead charges, was $6.50, as against the cloth 
manufaeturer’s profit of 35 cents, the tariff being against the 
cloth man and not up to the tailor at all. 
TIME FOR DISCUSSION LIMITED. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the genfleman from Peun- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I asi for ‘iy 
minutes more. 

Mr. SISSON. Mgr. Chairman, I am not going to object to my 
good friend having one more minute, bui—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Five minutes! The gentle 
man from Mississippi would not he satisfied with one minute o: 
@ matter of this importance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from. Pennsy!- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I am going to serve notic 
now—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous eonsent to speak for five minutes more. Is ther 
objection ? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say now I se 
notice—— 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the letter already introduced, I shall have to content myself 
by extending in the Recorp a letter from Mr. Nathan H. |! 
well, president of the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphi:, : 

a large manufacturer himself, which gives the other side of | 
question. I have a sample of the pure worsted cloth referr« 
to f2 Mr. Folwells letter, quoted at substantially $1.10 | 
yard for taifor’s purposes. I think most anybody would be ¢ 
to wear it, especially if made up into women’s dress goods, : 
as a rule, women do not pay less than their husbands for \ 
they -wear. 

4 MANUBPACTUBER GIVES PRICES. 


FOLWELL Bro. & Co., 
Piéladeiphiia, June 10, 1911. 
Hom, A Hampron Moorrz, 
Washington, D. C. 


Draw Sim: At the a = Johx P. Wood I send you a <1 
of eur fancy worsted, inches: wide, 9 to 9% auneces, with the de: 
cost of the same. of $0:966. 


ee aoe Ving, be tebe eotens om, Gree goats ab net cash)... $1. 1/25 
itastdaictmaketeeee ee ois, cae 3 LS 


Deducting the cost 


These figures are based om the present cost of wool, which, on «: r 
of —— agitation, ia very much below the foreigm cost with tic 
a 


to thfs tariff agitatior woot here brought the same pric: 15 
foreigm woel with the duty added Them the geods cost us $1.11. 


Which. would net us_.___..._.___ 
Deducting the cost of the same 


or less: than T§ per cent on. the selling price. 
You can make use of these if you wish to combat the idea 
of Mr. Unpur woop that we are to rol the consumers. 
‘Truly, yours, 
N. &T.. Fonwetr. 
P.. S—Hrom the above you see we make less tham 10 cents per yard. 


PERCENTAGES OF COST. . 


Forwens, Bao & Co, 
Philadelpitia,, Jume 19, 1911. 


Dsar Srr: I inclose you @ detailed statement of the cost of our No, 
58-inch, worsted. 


410 &, The warp im these goods being made 
from 50 cent ef domestic weol and 50 per cent of 7a domestic 
wool, e filling being of Ts. The 10s represent a full blood X wool 
and the 7s represent a one-half blood. 








1911. 


—_——— 


I have carefully gone into the various items entering into the cost 
of these goods, and find them to be as follows: 

Sixty per cent in cost of materials. 

Twenty-six per cent in wages. 

Fourteen per cent in fixed charges, which represents interest on capl- 
tal, rent of our buildings, motive power, and all supplies used in mak- 
ing the yarns, dyeing, etc. 

{al also inclose you the wool tests which show you the shrinkage ac- 
tually made on these goods. These items represent the data collected in 
making thousands of these pieces, showing the same to be correct. 

Trusting this is what you require, I am, 


Very truly, yours, MITCHELL STEAD. 


FouweEtt, Bro. & Co., 
Philadelphia, June 19, 1911. 


cost OF NO. 410 x, 58-INCH, FANCY WORSTED, WEIGHING 94 OUNCES 
PRR YARD. 
an estes nape ttepantainninla $31. 50 
I sci elibisiliiptinenidapcsempenbitiay 358. 85 
a ao seceasteinibaipenietiaibtettennentupeiniineniah 31. 50 
I ion ecidiiemreneebimehenicbenes 6. 00 
aa cist dntenmiiebepebenennnianionmsnasianed 10. 00 
eh ia Ratatat ihceee ids acta Rael inlintiiaescaninetiananmmmmnenixantaiil 20. 00 


A total of $457.85 for 500 yards, or 92 cents per yard. 
Add to this 5 per cent for damages, 


cancellations, making an actual cost of 96.60 cents per yard. 


WHERD IS THE “ ROBBER BARON ”? 


Recurring to the statement of Mr. Dixon, the tailor, that the 
tailor’s gross profit of $6.50 on a suit of clothes does not make 
the tailor a “‘robber baron,” I invite a comparison of that 
profit with the profit of 35 cents to the cloth maker on the 34 
yards in question, and ask wherein the cloth manufacturer, 
who has taken greater risks in the construction of his mill and 
in the employment of so many more people than the tailor em- 
ploys, is a “robber baron”? Mr. Folwell’s figures, just given, 
indicate that he is willing to sell all the “fancy worsted” 
above described at substantially $1.10 per yard. Three and 
one-half yards of this material, if used for the purpose, would 
make a suit of clothes. The total cloth cost is thus shown to 
be $3.85. May I ask, in view of the fact that this is the ma- 
terial which the tariff protected, what the retail department 
store would charge for a suit of clothes ready made from such 
material? Does any one contend for a moment that such a 
suit could be purchased for less than $12 or $15, or even $20 
or $25? 
charge above the cloth price of $3.85?- I have said repeatedly, 
and I say it agaia, that the “iniquitous” ooo to which Mr. 
Dixon, the tailor, still objects is all within the $3.85, and before 
he appears upon the scene, as it were. Everything above that 
figure, except tailors’ trimmings, is subject to employment, 
tailor’s charges and American wages. 
still more plain, the “robber baron,” 
den in the $3.85 only. The Democratic Party apparently 
no “robber baron” in the difference between the $3.85 
the ready-made dealer’s price of $15 or $20, or the 
charge of anything all the way up to $75. 

BETWIXT CLOTH AND CONSUMER. 

In my address before this House on June 14 last I exhibited 
samples of American-made cloth having the benefit of the 
protective tariff, which were quoted for 34 yards at $3.93 
$4.29, and $4.38. I stated then, and I repeat, that many manu- 
facturers would gladly agree to make that material on long- 
term contracts for a profit of 5 cents a yard, or 174 cents for 
the suit, as against the tailor’s profit of $6.50, more or less, 
for making up the suit. I stated that yarn makers were will- 
ing to take contracts to deliver yarns at a profit of 5 cents a 
pound. Now comes the Folwell statement, above quoted, which 
shows that with regard to the cloth exhibited his concern is 
willing to sell it at $1.10 per yard. The manufacturer’s net 
profit is less than 10 cents per yard. 

AMERICAN WORKERS DID THE WORK. 


In this instance, and upon examining the statement with 
regard to the cost of this particular fancy worsted, we find 
that 60 per cent is in materials, 26 per cent in wages, and 14 
per cent in fixed charges. As to the 60 per cent in. cost of 
materials, we find upon closer examination that “ materials” 
means wool produced by the American woolgrower at Ameri- 
can prices, sorted by American sorters, scoured by American 
scourers, carded by American carders, combed by American 
combers, spun by American spinners, dyed, finished, and woven 
by American operatives in those grades, and that all these 
have to be considered and accounted for before the manu- 
facturer can come out with his profit of less than 10 cents per 
yard. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in making this statement I am not plead- 
ing the cause of the manufacturer so much as I am pieading 
the cause of the American farmer and the American workman. 
If you are going to transplant all this business to the other 
side of the water, you are not smiting the manufacturer with 
more severity than you will smite the farmer and the indus- 


hid- 
sees 
and 
tailor’s 


if there be any, is 
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| 


returns for all causes, and for | 


Or can anyone tell what the merchant tailor would } 


Or, to make the matter | 





trial worker. If the price of cloth is hig 


» consumer, you 
have not developed a remedy in your attack upon the protective 
tariff system. Neither will you reduce the price of clothing 
without reducing the power of the wage-earning sumer to 
purchase clothing. There is ample precedent for this statement. 
DO PRICES COME DOWN? NO. 

We levied a duty once upon coffee, but we took it 

the theory that the consumer would get coffee cheaper | 
consumer not only failed to get coffee cheaper, but the Br 
Government matched our generosity in taking off the Amet 
tariff by imposing a Brazilian export duty. Brazil took for 
treasury what we rejected from ours and the consumer | 
the same old price for coffee. There is no duty upon tea, 
yet tea comes into the United States at as low as 7 and 11 
a pound. No labor is employed upon tea in this country, i 
yet the price of tea is just as high to the consumer as it ever 
yas. The truth is that if we were to levy a duty upon tea and 
make the importer pay that duty, we would still get tea at the 
same old price. Instead of the importer getting the duty, as 
he does now, in effect, it would go into the Tre asury of the 


United States and relieve people of the direct taxation which 
the Democratic Party is aiming to impose upon them. 


I shall be very much mistaken, Mr. Chairman, if the passage 
of this wool bill does not work injury in industrial districts 
throughout the country. It certainly holds out no promise of 


cheaper clothing, while it does anticipate a lowering in the 


prices of American wool and a depression in the wage-earning 


power of the textile worker. Such de] ion is to be deplored, 
and the pretense of “finding revenue” for the Government, 
when the Republican Party has provided revenue without de 


pression, is inexcusable. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


6. On blankets and flannels, comp sed wholly or in part of 
the duty shall be 30 per cent ad valorem: P led, That on fl 
composed wholly or in part of wool, val! 1 at ab 0 cents | 
pound, the duty shall be 45 per cent ad valorem 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the | 


word. I have not been present during the debate, being c 
pelled to be away, but it was my wish to get 20 minutes by 
taking 10 on the last p aragraph and 10 on this one. Perha 

I shall not need it, but I should like to ea tention of tl 
chairman of the committee for just a moment nd also the 
attention of members of the committee to the two paragraphs. 
In paragraph 6 there is a duty of 30 | : some flannels 
and 45 per cent on others. I recog ’ of that 
grading, that there shonld be two ! ‘ of duty 
according to the grade of material, | ‘ ! to know 
if the gentleman will kindly answer, is why t entleman did 
not make a similar grading of duties on ¢lot 3 
| paragraph. Will the gentleman kindly give hat inform 
tion? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to tl ! that 
committee, having adopted an ad valorem rate | through t! 
bill that rises and falls with the value of goods, con led 
the ad valorem rate would adjust itself without having to1 
a specific change. 

Mr. HILL. Would it not adjust itself as w in blan 
cloths? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. When it came to b 3, we did 
desire to put an ad valorem higher than 50 pe 7 
including with blankets the very cheapest class of 
On the higher flannels there had to be some ju 
we made that adjustment on that line for the purpose of making 
the higher flannels pay the higher duty l getting that eh 
more revenue. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairm: n, I supposed that would be the 
answer. There never was a reater falla Vv §& ibmitted to the 
American people than just that. Now, let me say tl I noticed 
when I was on the floor before that the statement met with 
considerable applause that I voted for a free list so far as 
Canadian reciprocity was concerned. I hold now in my hand 
a report made by myself to the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means two years ago recommending an ad valorem 
duty on wool that should be 40 or 50 per cent, with complete 
schedules on fabrics based on each duty, and I can give no better 


statement of my views of what a woo! duty should be than 
found in that report. I do not believe in a specific duty on 
wool. I believe that a specific duty on wool in the grease is a 


fraud and a delusion. I believe it should either be ad valore 

or that it should be a specific duty on clean wool, as advocated 
by the chairman of our committee. So much for that. Now, 
then, in regard to the answer which the gentleman from Ala 
bama has made, that he thought than an ad valorem duty 
would adjust itself, I am fully satisfied that he believes that 


that is correct; but I call his attention to his own report, is- 
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sued under his own name, on page 10, and I ask the Members 
of the House who have the report before them to examine it 
as I take it up. 

It gives the cost as far as labor is concerned in 70 establish- 
ments in the United States and in a certain number in Great 
Britain on cotton. It gives also the comparative labor costs on 
woolen, and then it goes on and it shows that the whole idea of 
this committee in framing this bill has been founded upon an 
absolute mistake, and a mistake which was made a few mo- 
ments ago by the gentleman from Minnesota when he made the 
statement that if the cost of labor in the United States is 50 per 
cent and in a foreign country is 25 per cent, a duty of 25 per 
cent will equalize it. No such thing at all, in any way, shape, or 

The committee are laboring under the same mistake. 
Now, then, I will read: 

If foreign goods had no labor cost whatever, 27 per cent would have 
been the m: average rate required to equalize the labor cost of 
production at home and abroad. 
that is not true. The difference in percentage would 
have been precisely in the proportion that the total foreign cost 
was to the total American cost. 

Let me illustrate: Suppose the English cost was 50 cents a 
yard and the American cost $1 a yard. In this citation the 
American labor cost is 27 per cent and the English labor cost is 
nothing. Twenty-seven per cent of a dollar is 27 cents, and noth- 
ing on the other side. The percentage of duty required to 
equalize the difference in labor would be 54 per cent, for the 
duty is laid against the cost of the foreign fabric. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for an extension 6f five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes longer. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, is objection made? 

.The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. There will be no more extensions to-day, Mr. 
Chairman, if objection is made. I have not been here for two 
weeks, being away because of the advice of my physician. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

7. On women’s and chil@ren’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, 
bunting, and goods of similar description and character, composed 
wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for in this act, 
the duty shall be 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from MDlinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 3, by striking out on lines 1 to 5, the following lan 
guage: 


“On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths. 
bunting, and goods of similar description and character, com 


wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for in this act, 
the duty shall be 45 per cent ad valorem.” 


And inserting in lieu thereof the following : 

“On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths; 
bunting, and goods of similar — and character, composed 
wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for, the duty shall 
be 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I offer is de 
signed to place the same duty upon women’s and children’s dress 
goods as it does upon cloths for men’s goods. That has already 
been passed at 40 per cent, and this amendment proposes to 
make 40 per cent on the cloth used by women and children. It 
also lenves out the language in this act, “not specially pro- 
vided for.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mawn]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Take the next illustration: There the American labor cost is 
27 per cent and the English is 1384 per cent, and the conclusion 
drawn is as follows: 

Then f duty required to prevent the foreign manufacturer 
from securing an advantage from cheaper labor wonld have been 27 
per cent as to cotton manufactures, and the American cost, less 13% per 
cent, would have been the European cost, or 133 per cent. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Anprrson] made the 
same mistake which the average man would make unless he 
had thoroughly analyzed the proposition, namely, that 50 per 
cent of American cost as against 25 per cent of English cost 
meant 25 per cent difference. It does not. It is dependent 
entirely on the respective valuations of the products. Thirteen 
and one-half per cent of 50 per cent is about 64 per cent, 27 
per cent of a dollar is 27 cents, and the difference is a trifle 
over 20 cents, so that it requires 40 per cent duty on the for 


Now. 


the rate 
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eign fabric to equalize the labor alone. Now, you will fing 
that mistake carried all through the report, and you have prac- 
tically figured the protective feature of this bill by applying 
the duty to the American cost, whereas it is a well-known fact 
outside of Congress that the rate of duty is laid upon the for- 
eign product and not upon the American product. I had sup- 
posed it was understood se in Congress. If you will turn to 
page 41 you will find you have made the same mistake. I do 
not know who drew this report. I do not care. It ts abso- 
lutely wrong in its mathematics. You there provide, “labor, 25 
per cent; material, 60 per cent; interest and depreciation, 74 
per cent; and all other charges, 74 per cent;” and then the 
man who drew this report made this wise comment: 

The present protection on the cloth before mentioned, equivalent to 
78 r cent, is therefore more than three times the labor cost, and 
almost as much as the entire cost in labor and materials. 

There is no truth in that. It is absolutely a mistake It is 
78 per cent applied to one principal; 25 per cent is applied to 
another. Of course 78 is more than 3 times 25, but on the 
basis of your own figures 25 per cent of $1.39, the American 
cost, is 344 cents, and T8 per cent on your 77 cents, which is 
the English cost, is nowhere near twice, to say nothing about 
three times, as much. 

Now, reading this over as I sat on my piazza during the last 
week, I wondered to myself how I could show to this Houx 
of Representatives that the application of an ad valorem duty, 
which I believe in, on textiles—do not misunderstand me— 
how the application of an ungraded ad valorem duty would 
utterly fail to compensate for the difference in the cost of 
production; and if my friend from Lllinois would pardon me 
and give me five minutes, I would like to show to this House 
the absolute failure of the single ad valorem proposition sub- 
mitted in this bill by a practical illustration, which I think 
would be exceedingly interesting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILL. I shall speak further, then, on the next amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by adding, after the words “ad valorem,” in lime 5, pace 3, 
the following: 

“Provided, That all worsted dress goods, cashmeres, serge, and other 
worsted goods for women’s and children’s wear, and all worsted filling 
dress goods, delaines, cashmeres, serges, mohairs, and alpacas, and 
other stuffs for women’s and children’s wear, shall be admitted freo 
| of duty.” 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, this amendment covers 11! 
the dress goods for women’s and children’s wear which are 
worsted. They are in large measure produced by a trust, l 
I wish to read in my time the platform of the Democrat! 
Party adopted at its last national convention as it relates to 


the matter of trust-controlled products. The plaform on the 
tariff is as follows: 


We welcome the belated promise of tariff reform now offered by the 
Republican Party as a tardy th 
pemocratic position on_ this t the people can not safely 
intrust the execution of this important work to a party which | ) 

| deeply obligated to the highly protected interests as is the Repu! 
Party. We cal! attention to the significant fact that the promis-! re- 
lief is postponed until after the coming election—an election tuo su 
ceed in which the Republican Party must have that same support fron 
| the beneficiaries of the high protective tariff as it has always heret for 
received from them; and to the further fact that during years of unin 
terrupted power no action whatever has been taken by the Republican 
Congress as to correct the admittedly existing tariff iniquities. 

We favor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import 

duties. . 


This bill does that. Then the platform proceeds: 
Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled 
shonid be placed upon the free list; material reductions should 
in the ta upon the necessaries of life, especially upon articles com- 
pet with such American manufactures as are sold abroad mojo 
cheaply than at home; and gradual reductions should be made in such 
= schedules as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a reyendo 

Now, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that the President of the 
United States is on record, and, so far as I know, no one has 
successfully refuted his allegation that there is a combinatiou 
in this country between all the wool interests, both on its 
manufacturing side and on its producing side, so great that it 
is able in an American Congress to defeat remedial legislation 

Now, every man here who has had any service in this or any 
other Congress knows that you have in this bill minimum 
duties. So far as practical legislation ultimately is concerned, 
every man knows that if this bill by any manner of chancd 
shoul get through the other body of Congress, all these duties 

every man knows that in conference, beforo 
pass, by reason of the pressure which was 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
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mentioned by the President of the United States, the pressure 
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of great interests, the duties in this bill will be increased; the | 


duties will not remain at their minimum, but will go higher. 
Every man who has helped frame this bill will tell you that 
now you have a Woolen Trust in the United States. 

You have resolutions before your Rules Committee to investi- 
gate that trust. You have refused to do it. You are investi- 
gating the sugar company and the steel company. Why not in- 
vestigate the American Woolen Co.? You are placing upon 
trust-controlied articles a protective duty, not a revenue duty, 
in obedience to caucus dictation and in violation of your plat- 
form pledge. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I should like to show how utterly 
ineffective an ungraded ad valorem duty would be in protecting 
American labor, and I will ask my friend, the gentleman from 


New York [Mr. Harrison], or some other gentleman, to come | 
and help me just a minute while I unfold and show to the House | 


what is known as an Orenberg shawl. There you see is a 
fabric almost as filmy as a spider's web. It was bought in 
Moscow at a Government depot for the sale of the produets of 
peasant industries. It cost $32 after the duty had been paid. 
It weighs 3 ounces. You will see that there are about 8 square 
yards of it. Peasant labor is paid $27 to $50 a year in Russia. 


And I am told that it required nearly a year’s labor to select | 


the fibers of wool and make the fabric. It was made by Rus- 
sian peasants. It was bought at cost. There are 3 ounces of 
wool, which in that form would cost $100 to $150 in the 
United States. I paid $32 for it—$20 for the shawl itself and 
60 per cent duty—and your single ad valorem duty is utterly 
ineffective both for revenue and for protection as well. You 
haye figured, all the way through your report practically, that 
the protective feature of the bill was to be found by applying 
the duty to the American cost; and when your experts have 
said in your report that 27 per cent of American labor cost 
would be equalized by making a duty of 133 per cent on the 
foreign product you are absolutely mistaken. It would take 40 
per cent in the case cited, and it would take at least 400 per 
cent to do it on the shawl. It shows the fallacy of the straight 
ad yalorem as a protective duty. You have recognized this 
with reference to flannels; why not on cloths, which are far 
more important and 4vith a much greater variety of fabrics? 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I will, if I have time. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is a very brief question. Does the gentle- 
man claim that shawl is an article of necessity? 

Mr. HILL. Not at all; and all the more reason why you 
should make your duties graduated, instead of levying a single 
duty as you propose. [Applause on the Republican side.] I 
suppose there are only half a dozen of those in this country. I 
bought it as a curio, not because I could afford it; but the 


person whe buys that as an article of luxury ought to be made | 


to pay a big duty on it, at least 100 or 150 per cent. 

Now here is a skein of cotton thread, so fine that you can 
hardly pick out one single thread. Yet that is made by doubling 
and twisting two threads, No. 400. You ean not make that in 
the United States under any duty that you have imposed, be- 
cause Ameriean labor is not able to compete. This is No. 200 
thread, doubled and twisted, and I think the finest we make is 
No. 60. You are all wrong in your wool proposition. 

Mr. GUDGER. Is the gentleman complaining at the lew 
duty he paid on that shawl? 

Mr. HILL. I am. 

Mr. GUDGER. Which party levied that duty, the Republican 
Party or the Democratie Party? 

Mr. HILL. I am complaining because for some mysterious 
reason, unknown to me, you have recognized the principle in 
your flannel schedule, but have not recognized it in yeur cloth 
schedule. 

Mr. GUDGER. But your party levied the duty that you com- 
plain of. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. HILL. I ask why you did not recognize the principle in 
your cloth schedule? If there is any justification for recogniz- 
ing it in the flannel schedule there is far more justification for 
recognizing it in the cloth schedule. It simply shows that this 
bill is the work of amateurs, that is all there is to it. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MANN. There is no doubt about that. 

The GHAIRMAN. The question is om the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx]. 

‘The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

_The Clerk proceeded with and completed the reading of the 
bill, the last section of which is as follows: 


Sec. 3. ‘That all acts f 
of this set be, and the iene. actin te conflict with the provisions 


until the ist day of Tenuaty, , 1912. 


—— 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer t f \ t 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend. page 6 by striking out all after the word “ 1, n 
5, and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “1 “act lt 
effect and be im force on and after the 1st day of Jan ; 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the bill now provides 
3 a repealing clause, and then says in the same section, 
section shall not take effect until January 1 next.” I 


to strike out that language, “this section shall not take effect 
until January 1 next,” and insert a provision that this act shal 
take effect and be in force from and after the Ist day of Ja 

ary, 1912. ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ae 
amendment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the: 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill to the House, with the 
amendment that has just been adopted, with the recommenda 
tion that the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Sutzer, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11019, a 
bill to reduce the duties on wool and the manufactures of wool, 
and had directed him to report the same to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendment to its final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit with instructions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PA¥NB moves to recommit the bill H. R. 11019 to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, with instructions to that committee to hold the 
bill in the committee until the Tariff Board makes report to Congress, 
not later than the first Monday in December next, of the information 
secured by the special and complete investigation now being made by 
said Tariff Board in regard to the production, manufacture, use, and 
consumption of wool and woolen goods, and especially covering every 
element of the cost of produetion, as required by the act of Congress 
approved March 4, 1911, and to report said bill back to the House 
with such provisions and amendments as the committee may deem 
proper after examination and consideration of the information so re 
ported by the Tariff Board, said report by the committee on the bill to 
be made to the House not later than the 10th day of January, 1912. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques 
tion on the motion to recommit with instructions. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the motion to re- 
commit. 

Mr. PAYNE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 118, nays 197, 
answered “ present” 6, not voting 66, as follows: 

YEAS—118. 


‘ 
Ty 


the gentleman’s 


iumendment offered 


Akin, N. Y. Focht Longworth Prouty 
Ames Fordney McCall Rees 
Anderson, Minn. Foss Me(C'reary Rey burn 
Anthony Francis McGuire, Okla. Roberts, Mass. 
Austin French Mc Kenzie Roberts, Ney. 
Barchfeld Gardner, Mass, McKinley Rodenberg 
Bartholdt Gardner, N. J. McKinney Sells 
Bowman Gillett McLaughlin Simmens 
Bradley Good McMorran Slemp 

Burke, 8S. Dak. Griest Madden Sloan 

Sutler Guernsey Madison Smith, J. M. Cc 
Calder Harris Malby Smith, Sam. W. 
Campbell Hartman Mann Speer 

Cannon Haugen Matthews Stephens, Cal. 
Catlin Heald Miller Stevens, Minn. 
Cooper Helgesen Mondell Sulloway 
Copley Henry, Conn. Moon, Pa. Switzer 
Crago Higgins Moore, Pa. Taylor, Ohio 
Currier Hill Morse, Wis. Thistlewood 
Dalzell Howell Mott Towner 
Danforth Howland Needham Utter 

Davis, Minn. Humphrey, Wash. Nelson Wedemeyer 
De Forest Jackson Norris Wilder 

Dodds Kahn Olmsted Willis 

Draper Kendall Patton, Pa. Wilson, Ll! 
Driscoll, M. B. Kemnedy Payne Wood, N. J. 
Dwight Kopp Pickett Young, Kans, 
Dyer La Follette Plumley Young, Mich. 
Esch Lawrence Porter 
Farr Lenroot Pray 
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Adair 
Adamson 
Aiken, 8. C. 
Alexander 
Allen 
Anderson, Ohio 
Ansberry 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Barnhart 
Bartlett 
Bathrick 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Berger 
Blackmon 
Soehne 
Booher 
Sorland 
Brantley 
Broussard 
Brown 
Buchanan 
Bulkley 
Burke, Wis. 
Burleson 
surnett 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Callaway 
‘andler 
‘antrill 
‘arlin 
‘arter 
‘laypool 
‘layton 
‘line 
‘ollier 
‘onnell 
‘onry 
‘ox, Ind. 
‘ox, Ohio 
‘ullop 
ae 
Daugherty 


A il ili lim le il le. Hm lm i 


. Davis, W. Va. 


Dent 

Denver 
Dickinson 
Dickson, Miss. 


Davidson 
Hayes 


Andrus 
Bates 
Bingham 
Burke, Pa, 
Cary 
Clark, Fla. 
Covington 
Cravens 
Crumpacker 
Davenport 
Edwards 
Fairchild 
Flood, Va. 
Fornes 
Foster, Vt. 
Fuller 
Glass 
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NAYS—197. 


Dies 
Difenderfer 
Dixon, Ind. 
Donohoe 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Driscoll, D. A. 
Dupre 

Ellerbe 
Estopinal 
Evans 

Faison 

Fields 

Finley 
Fitzgerald 
Floyd, Ark. 
Foster, Ill. 
Fowler 
Gallagher 
Garner 
Garrett 
George 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goeke 
Goldfogle 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Graham 

Gray 

Gregg, Pa. 
Gregg, Tex. 
Gudger 
Hamill 
Hamilton, W. Va. 
Hamlin 
Hardwick 
Hardy 

Ha ‘rece, Miss, 
Harrison, N. Y. 
Heflin 

Helm 

Hensley 
Hobson 
Holland 
Houston 
Howard 
Hughes, Ga. 
Hughes, N. J. 
Hull 
Humphreys, Miss. 
Jacoway 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—6. 


Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Langham 


Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8. C. 
Jones 

Kent 
Kindred 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Kitchin 
Konig 

Konop 
Korbly 
Lafferty 
Lamb 

Lee, Pa. 
Lever 

Lewis 
Lindbergh 
Linthicum 
Littlepage 
Lloyd 

Lobeck 
McCoy 
MeGillicuddy 
McHenry 
Macon 
Maguire, Nebr. 
Maher 
Martin, Colo. 
Mays 
Morrison 
Moss, Ind. 
Murdock 
Murray 
Oldfield 
O’Shaunessy 
Padgett 
Page 

Palmer 
Patten, N. Y. 
Pepper 
Peters 

Post 

Pou 

Rainey 
Raker 
Randell, Tex. 
Ransdell, La. 
Rauch 
Redfield 
Reilly 
Richardson 


Loud 


NOT VOTING—66. 


Gordon 

Gould 

Greene 
Hamilton, Mich. 
Hammond 
Hanna 

Hawley 

Hay 

Henry, Tex. 
Hinds 

Hubbard 
Hughes, W. Va. 
James 

Kipp 
Knowland 
Lafean 
Langley 


So the motion was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


For the session: 
Mr. Rioxpan with Mr. ANDRUS. 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Ferris (against) with Mr. Morcan (to recommit), com- 


mencing June 6. 
Mr. Unperuict with Mr. WARBURTON. 
Mr. Kipp with Mr. LANGHAM. 

Mr. Moore of Texas with Mr. Hayes. 
Mr. Govutp with Mr. HInps. 
Mr. Fornes with Mr. HANNA. 
Mr. Puso with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 
Mr. Moon of Tennessee with Mr. LAFEAN, 
Mr. Cravens with Mr. LouDENSLAGER. 


Mr. Lecare with Mr. Loup (transferable). 


Latta 

Lee, Ga. 
Legare 

Levy 
Lindsay 
Littleton 
Loudenslager 
McDermott 


Martin, 8S. Dak. 


Mitchell 
Moon, Tenn. 
Moore, Tex. 
Nye 

Parran 
Powers 
Prince 

Pujo 


Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. Davipson. 
Mr. Grass with Mr. BATES. 
Mr. Gorpon with Mr. Cary. 
Mr. HaAmMMonpD with Mr. CRUMPACKER. 
Mr. Henry of Texas with Mr. Prince. 
Mr. Davenport with Mr. KNOWLAND. 
Mr. Levy with Mr. Foster of Vermont. 
Mr. Saunbers with Mr. STeRLine. 

Mr. SHERWoOop with Mr. TILson. 


Mr. Taytor of Alabama with Mr. GREENE. 


Mr. Lanpsay with Mr. Hvupparp, 
Mr. Stack with Mr. MITCHELL. 
Mr. Hay with Mr. LANGLEY. 


Robinson 
Roddenbery 
Rothermel 
Rouse 

Rubey 
Rucker, Colo. 
Rucker, Mo. 
Russell 
Sabath 
Scully 
Shackleford 
Sharp 
Sheppard 
Sherley 

Sims 

Sisson 
Slayden 
Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Tex. 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stone 

Sulzer 
Talbott, Md. 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Thayer 
Thomas 
Townsend 
Tribble 
Turnbull 
Tuttle 
Underwood 
Volstead 
Watkins 
Webb 
Whitacre 
White 
Wickliffe 
Wilson, N. Y. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Witherspoon 
Woods, Iowa 
Young, Tex. 
The Speaker 


Morgan 


Riordan 
Saunders 
Sherwood 
Small 
Sparkman 
Stack 
Sterling 
Sweet 
Taylor, Ala, 
Taylor, Colo, 
Tilson 
Underhill 
Vreeland * 
Warburton 
Weeks 


On this vote: 
Mr. Froop of Virginia with Mr. Farrcnirp. 
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Mr. Latra (against) with Mr. Kinxaip of Nebraska 


recommit). 


Mr. McDermott (against) with Mr. Brneuam (to recomm' 
Mr. Sweer (against) with Mr. Wreexs (to recommit). 
Mr. SMAti (against) with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania (| 


recommit). 


Mr. CovineTon (against) with Mr. Parran (to recommit). 
Mr. LifrLeton (against) with Mr. VREELaNp (to recommit 
Mr. CLarK of Florida (against) with Mr. Nye (to recomn 


Mr. Lee of Georgia 


commit). 


(against) with Mr. Hawtey (to 


Mr. Evwarps (against) with Mr. Martin of South Dak 


(to recommit). 
Mr. FULLER. 


recorded ? 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to know how I 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not recorded. 


Mr. FULLER. 
The SPEAKER. 


I desire to vote “ present.” 
Was the gentleman in the Hall liste 


when his name was called? 


Mr. FULLER. 


I was not. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring hi: 


within the ruie. 


Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. 
if the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Larra, is recorded 


voting? 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to k 


The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 
Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. 
and I desire to withdraw my vote of “aye” and vote “ pres 


The SPEAKER. 


I am paired with Mr. La 


Call the gentleman’s name. 


The name of Mr. KINKArp of Nebraska was called, and 
answered “ Present.” 
The SPEAKER. Call my name. 
The name of Mr. Ciark of Missouri was called, and he yote 


“ No ” 


The result of the vote was announced, as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. On that, Mr. Speaker, I demand 


yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 220, nays 1\) 
answered “ present” 6, not voting 61, as follows: 
YEAS—220. 


Adair 
Adamson 
Aiken, 8. C. 
Alexander 
Allen 


Anderson, Minn. 


Anderson, Ohio 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Barnhart 
Bartlett 
Bathrick 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Berger 
Blackmon 
Boehne 
Booher 
Borland 
Brantley 
Broussard 
Brown 
Buchanan 
Bulkley 
Burke, Wis. 
Burleson 
Burnett 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Callaway 
Campbell 
Candler 
Cantrill 
Carlin 
Carter 
Claypool 
Clayton 
Cline 
Collier 
Connell 
Conry 

Cox, Ind. 
Cox, Ohio 
Cullop 
ane 
Daugherty 
Davenport 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, W. Va. 
Dent 

Denver 


Dickinson 
Dickson, Miss. 


Dies 
Difenderfer 
Dixon, Ind. 
Donohoe 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Driscoll, D. A. 
Dupre 
Ellerbe 
Estopinal 
Evans 
Faison 
Fields 
Finley 
Fitzgerald 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, Ark. 
Foster, Il. 
Fowler 
French 
Gallagher 
Garner 
Garrett 
George 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goeke 
Goldfogle 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gordon 
Graham 
Gray 
Gregg, Pa. 
Gregg, Tex. 
Gudger 
Hamiil 
Hamilton, W. Va. 
Hamlin 
Hardwick 
Hard 
Harrison, Miss. 
Harrison, N. Y. 
Haw 
om 
e n 
Helm 
Henry, Tex. 
Hensle. 
Hollan 
Houston 
ee @ 
ughes, Ga. 
Hughes, N. J. 


Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8. C. 
Jones 

Kent 
Kindred 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Kitchin 
Konig 

Konop 
Korbly 

La Follette 
Lamb 

Lee, Pa. 
Lenroot 
Lever 

Lewis 
Lindbergh 
Linthicum 
Littlepage 
Lloyd 

Lobeck 
Mcto¥ 
McGillicuddy 
McHenry 
Macon 


- Madison 


Maguire, Nebr. 
Maher 
Martin, Colo. 
Mays 

Miller 
Morrison 
Morse, Wis. 
Moss, Ind. 
Murdock 
Murray 
Nelson 
Norris 
Oldfield 
O’Shaunessy 
Padgett 

Pa 

Palmer 


Rees 

Reilly 
Richardson 
Robinson 
Roddenbery 
Rotherme! 
Rouse 
Rubey 
Rucker, Colo. 
Rucker, Mo. 
Russell 
Sabath 
Scully 
Shackleford 
Sharp 
Sheppard 
Sherley 
Sims 
Sisson 
Slayden 
Sloan 
Smith, N. Y 
Smith, Tex. 
Stack 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, (: 
Stephens, \ 
Stephens, ‘I: 
Stone 
Sulzer 
Talbott, Md 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thayer 
Thomas 
Townsend 
Tribble 
Turnbull 
Tuttle 
Underwood 
Volstead 
Watkins 


Wickliffe 
Wilson, N. Y. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Witherspoon 
Woods, lowa 
Young, Kans. 
Young, Tex. 
The Speaker 
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NAYS—100. 
Akin, N. Y¥. Farr Lafferty Pray 
Ames Focht Lawrence Prouty 
Austin Fordney Longworth Reyburn 
Barchfeld Foss MeCall Roberts, Mass. 
Bartholdt Francis McCreary Roberts, Nev, 
Bowman Fuller McGuire, Okla. Rodenhberg 
Bradley Gardner, Mass. McKenzie Selts 
Burke, S. Dak. Gardner, N. J. McKinley Simmons 
Butler Gillett McKinney Slemp 
Calder Good McLaughlin Smith, J. M. c. 
Cannon Griest McMorran Smith, Saml. W. 
Catlin Guernsey Madden Speer 
Cooper Harris Malby Stevens, Minn. 
Copley Hartman Mann Sulloway 
Crago Heald Matthews Switzer 
Currier Henry, Conn. Mondell Taylor, Ohio. 
Dalzell Higgins Moon, Pa. Thistilewood 
Danforth Hill Moore, Pa Towner 
De Forest Howell Mott Utter 
Dodds Howland Needham Wedemeyer 
Draper Humphrey, Wash. Olmsted Wilder 
Driscoll, M. B. Kahn Payne Willis 
Dwight Kendall Piekett Wilson, Til. 
Dyer Kennedy Plumley Wood, N. J. 
Bsch Kopp Porter Young, Mich. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—46. 
Davidson Hobson Langham Morgan 
Hayes Kinkaid, Nebr. 
NOT VOTING—61. 
Andrus Greene Legare Riordan 
Bates Hamilton, Mich. Levy * Saunders 
Bingham Hammond Lindsay Sherwood 
Burke, Pa. Hanna Littleton Smali 
Cary Hawley Loud Sparkman 
Clark, Fla. Hay Loudensiager Sterling 
Covington Hinds MeDermott Sweet 
€ravens Hubbard Martin, S. Dak. ‘Taylor, Ala. 
Crumpacker Hughes, W. Va. Mitchell Tilson 
Edwards James Moon, Tenn, Underhill 
Fairchild Kipp Nye Vreeland 
Ferris Knowland Parran Warburton 
Fornes Lafean Patton, Pa. Weeks 
Foster, Vt. Langley Powers 
Glass Latta Prince 
Gould Lee, Ga. Pujo 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Lege of Georgia (in favor of woolen bill) with Mr. Haw- 
LEY (against). 

Mr. Smatx (for 
(against). 

Mr. Latra (for the bill) with Mr. Kinxam of Nebraska 
(against). 

Mr. McDermorrt (for the bill) with Mr. Bryenam (against). 

Mr. James (for the bill) with Mr. Hasmrton of Michigan 
(against). 

Mr. Warsurton (in favor) with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania 
(against). 

Tuesday, June 20, 3 p. m., until Thursday, June 22, 12 m.: 

Mr. Covrweron (for the bill) with Mr. Parraw (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Hopson with Mr. Farmcnirp. 

Mr. Lirtreron (in favor) with Mr. VrReeranp (against). 

Mr. Ferris (in favor) with Mr. Morcan (against). 

Mr. Epwarps (for the bill) with Mr. Marrin of South Dakota 
(against). 

Mr. Sweer (for the bill) with Mr. Weexs (against). 

Mr. Crark of Florida (for the bill) with Mr. Nye (against). 

Mr. Loypsay with Mr. Cary. 

Mr. UNDERHILL with Mr. KNowLanp. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, it seems that the 


¢ 
the bill) with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania 


Mr. Taytor of Alabama, indefinitely, on account of important 
business. 


Mr. Brown, for two weeks, on aceount of business engage- 
ments. 

REPORT OF TARIFF BOARD. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following m: o 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. (H. Doe. No. 74): 

SCHEDULE K—WOOL, 
To the House of Representatives: 
On June 7, 1911, your House passed the following resolution : 





Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is 
by, requested to transmit to the House of Representatives, for the 
of the Members thereof, all the information secured and the tables and 
statistics prepared by the board of experts, composed of Henry 
Emery, James B. Reynolds, Alvin H. Sanders, William M. Howard, 
Thomas W. Page, relating to the various articles and commodities nat 
in Schedule K of the act approved August 5, 1909, being “An : 
provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of 1 
United States, and for other purposes,” and relating to woo! and mar 


factures thereof. 


In response thereto, I beg to submit that I transmitted yo 
resolution to the board of experts named therein, who in reply 
have prepared a statement under date of June 15, which | 
inclose. 

The board says in this statement: 

Statistics compiled by us from the latest available fort 
mestic sources covering the production, distribution, and 
of raw wools and woolen manufactures, have already been transmi 
on request, to the Ways and Means Committee of the | 
sentatives, and some 20 pages of the recent report of committ 
to the House are made up from this compilation and duly credited 
The board is conducting an inquiry in relation t I 
duction and shrinkage—woolen and worsted ma 
the manufacturing of certain staple articles ma 
of that industry, which involves original res 





is rid 








wide in its scope. A large amount of materia as already been o 

tained. This, however, will not be of actual practical value until prop 
erly checked and tabulated. Our representatives throughout the United 
States and in foreign countries are now forwarding data. This incom 
plete information, necessarily fragmentary in character, if transmitted 
to Congress would be not only of doubtful utility but actually mislead 
ing. In making this statement we are not unmindful of the t that 


fac 





we are under instructions to complete our work upon this and ot! 

important schedules at the earliest possible date. We shall dey » the 
essential facts in relation to both the wool and the « n n 
time for forwarding to Congress next December, and In this ivor 
we are not only working to the limit of the present appro; 1 but 
to the utmost capacity of our entire force. In order that the magnitude 
of the task may be understood, we respectfully nt herewith an ont 


line of our procedure. 
This language and an examination of the detailed account of 
what the board is doing contained therein will show that they 
have no further information than that which has already | 
transmitted to the Committee on Ways and Means in any 
or condition proper for transmission. 
The board of experts was first engaged in as 


en 


Lori 


isting the Ex- 


ecutive in the discharge of his duties under the maximum and 


| minimum clause of the Payne tariff bill. 


Its attention was ther 


| directed to accumulating information for use in connection with 


gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Larra, understood that I paired | 


with him also on the vote on the bill. I did not so understand 
it, but I am perfectly willing, inasmuch as he so understood 
it, to abide by that, and I ask to withdraw my vote of “no” 
and vote “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. Call the gentleman’s name. 


The name of Mr. Krxxaip of Nebraska was called, and he | 


answered “ Present.” 
The SPEAKER. Call my name. 
eae name of Mr. Crarx of Missouri was called, and he voted 
ye.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
applause on the Democratic side.] 
On motion of Mr. UnpErwoop, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was Iaid on the table. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

2 aa Paperrr, for three weeks, on account of important busi- 
Mr. Hawtsy, for five days, on account of business relating to 

duties of member of National Forest Reservation Commission. 


the reciprocity agreement made with Canada, and especially 
the comparative cost of commodities in Canada and in the United 
States, the price of labor, and particularly farm labor in t! 
two countries, and the cost of producing paper and wood | 
on both sides of the boundary. 

The sundry civil appropriation act of last year provided t! 
if a tariff commission or board was established it should r 
on the wool schedule by the Ist of December. if 


uip 
i 


The Tariff Co: 
mission bill was lost, but under the discretionary power \ | 


in me I appointed a board as near like the one deseribed in the 
bill which was lost as possible, a nonpartisan board of fi m 
bers, and I directed them to make the examination into Schedule 
K, its meaning, and the cost of production of wool and of 
woolens in this country and abroad, and to have their report 
ready by the ist of December, in accordance with the directi« 
of the appropriation bill to the tariff commission, 
which passed beth Houses of the last Congress. 
The board of experts reports to me, as will be seen by this 
inclosed statement, that they will have a full and complete re 
port on the subject of Schedule K and its contents, the cost 


m 


a direction 


of 


| production of wool and woolens at home and abroad, and also 
| upon the same facts in respect to the cotton schedule, by the 


Ist of December next, when I shall be glad to submit both to 
the Congress. 

Meantime, the board is not in a position to transmit any- 
thing except what has already been sent to the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

In order that Congress may more fully understand what the 
board of experts is engaged in, I transmit, in connection with 
their statement, a report by a committee of the National Tariff 
Commission Association, which applied to me for permission 
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to investigate the methods of procedure of the board of experts 
and the scope and progress of the work. 
Their judgment is shown in the following paragraph: 


In conclusion, our committee finds that the Tariff Board is com- 
posed of able, impartial, and earnest men, who are devoting their 
energies unreservedly to the work before them; that the staff has been 
carefully selected for the work in view, is efficiently organized and 
directed, and includes a number of exceptionally competent technical 
experts; that the scale of salaries is reasonable—indeed, very moder- 
ate—and that all other expenditures are closely scrutinized and appear 
to be equally reasonable; that the work of the board, vast and intricate 
in detail, is already highly organized, well systematized, and running 
smoothly; and that Congress and the people can now await the com- 
pletion of that work with entire confidence that it is progressing as 
rapidly as consistent with proper thoroughness, and that it will amply 
justify all of the time and expense which it entails. We believe that 
the value of the work when completed will be so great and so evident 
as to leave remaining no single doubt as to the expediency of maintain- 
ing it as a permanent function of the Government for the benefit of all 


the people. 
THe WuirTe Howse, June 20, 1911. Ws. H. Tart. 


Tur Tarirr Board, TREASURY BUILDING, 
Washington, June 15, 1911. 
The PRESIDENT: 

In acknowledging receipt of a copy of the resolution of the House 
of Representatives calling for all the information in the possession of 
the Tariff Board relating to Schedule K, we beg to submit the following 
Statement: 

Statistics compiled by us from the latest available foreign and 
domestic sources, covering the production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of raw wools and woolen manufactures, have already been trans- 
mitted on request to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, and some 20 pages of the recent report of that com- 
mittee to the House are made up from this compilation and duly 
credited. The board is conducting an inquiry in relation to raw 
wools—their production and shrinkage—woolen and worsted manufac- 
turing, and into the manufacturing of certain staple articles made 
from the products of that industry, which involves original research 
work that is world-wide in its scope. 

A large amount of material has already been obtained. This, how- 
ever, will not be of actual practical value until properly checked and 
tabulated. Our representatives throughout the United States and in 
foreign countries are now forwarding data. This incomplete infor- 
mation, necessarily fragmentary in character, if transmitted to Con- 
gress would be not only of doubtful utility but actually misleading. In 
making this statement we are not unmindful of the fact that we are 
under instructions to complete our work upon this and other important 
schedules at the earliest possible date. We shail develop the essential 
facts in relation to both the wool and the cotton schedules in time for 
forwarding to Congress next December; and in this endeavor we are 
not only working to the limit of the present appropriation, but to the 
utmost capacity of our entire force. In order that the magnitude of 
the task may be understood, we respectfully present herewith an outline 
of our procedure. 

The rates provided by Schedule K in its present form are based 
largely upon the duty on raw wool. The logical starting point, there- 
for, for any comprehensive study of the facts underlying the schedule 
is the sheep husbandry of the United States, South America, Australia 
New Zealand, South Africa, and various parts of Europe. The board 
began, more than a year ago, the consideration of plans designed to 
cover this wide field of investigation. An original inquiry as to all 
the conditions surrounding the industry in the great woolgrowin 
regions of the United States was imperative. It was found at the 
very inception of the work that the inquiry presented many problems 
dificult of solution, especially in the matter of determining wool- 
production costs. Few attempts at ascertaining the exact cost of 
maintaining sheep under different conditions have ever been made, so 
far as we have been able to discover, either by individuals, experi- 
ment stations, or agricultural departments in this or any other country. 
Time was necessarily consumed in an effort to formulate the inquiries 
in such a way as to bring out the data desired. 

The first inquiry schedule adopted was printed last November and 
placed in the hands of representatives chosen for their special knowl- 
edge of sheep management, farm and ranch wages, and forage values. 
They were instructed to visit personally representative flock owners 
throughout the leading eter sections and obtain first-hand 
information, to be made the basis of the necessary computations and 
tabulations. 

Woolgrowing in the United States centers largely in the trans- 
Missouri country, probably two-thirds of the domestic clip coming 
from the far West. Throughout the Middle Western States wool is 
for the most part produced as an incident to lamb feeding and mutton 
making; but in Ohio and the contiguous territory of West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan there is an established industry having 
as its chief objective the production of wool of the finer grades. It 
was believed that production costs for that region could be worked 
out with reasonable exactness, because in a large proportion of instances 
the entire farm and its products are devoted chiefly to the maintenance 
of the flock. The figures in such case are not complicated by expense 
items chargeable to other production. Typical counties in this terri- 
tory were covered by our representatives. 

Some 500 different farms were yisited, and the returns thus obtained 
are being carefully checked and tabulated, the cost of maintenance 
determined, the weight and selling price of the clip ascertained, the 
cost in each case computed, and samples of the wool submitted to 
an expert to determine its market grade and its probable shrinkage. 
One of these agents also studied the situation in the Province of On- 
tario. Meantime the board’s cugronenhadives were sent into the South- 
west with new schedules specially adapted to conditions prevailing in 
that part of the country. They have already covered Texas, hew 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, California, Utal, Colorado, Oregon,” and 
Washington, and are now entering Idaho, Montana, and W oming. 
They are under instructions to push the work with all possible dispate 
consistent with accuracy. It has been found desirable to utilize, as far 
as | the same agents throughout the entire territory to be cov- 
ered. These representatives are now nearing the end of their study of 
woolgrowing in the western part of the United States. Considerable 
time, however, will necessarily be required in checking carefully the 
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mame of figures being accumulated. Not until this is completed wil! it 


e possible for the board to analyze and interpret the information, 
statistical and otherwise, being received from so many different sources’ 
ae with this work, foreign fields have also been under 
investigation by special agents of the board. One of these agents pro- 
ceeded to Australia last October, has recently returned, and is now 
perfecting his report in London, England, a great distributing point 
the Australian wools. A similar report from New Zealand, repr: 
senting the work of a special agent in that country, is nearing comp|e- 
tion. In February a special ent of the board was sent to Sout! 
America, proceeding direct to nta Arenas. He is now nearing th: 
end of an investigation, attended by many difficulties, throughout t\. 
vast domain extending from the Straits of Magellan to Montevideo, 
His report will include valuable facts and figures from remote wovo!- 
growing regions seldom, if ever before, visited by students of 1! 
question. He is also under instructions to report upon wheat pro 
tion in Ae. as well as upon the meat-export possibilities of 1) 
country. he latter subject is of especial interest at this time in 
of pending proposals to open our ports for the free entry of 
products. This agent is expected back about August 1. It shouid 
stated that a large properres: of all these reports are accompa: 
by samples of the wool produced, together with selling prices 
estimated shrinkages. 

The board is making careful inquiry into the whole question 
shrinkages in both domestic and foreign markets. A member of | 
board has been in recent attendance upon the colonial auction sai 
wool in London and will also visit continental ports where foreign w 
are handled. Experts are under instructions to obtain the fullest | 
sible data as to the ratio of scoured to grease wool in various cli 
determined by the experience of leading makers of “tops” and 
at home and abroad. Agents of the board are also obtaining inf 
tion concerning wool wastes and shoddy in their relation to th« 
ning and weaving processes. 

The matter of rail and ocean freights on raw wools is of impor( 
and is receiving our attention. 

The work of the board in connection with woolen and worsted ma 
factures deals with four elements of this question: First, clo: 
domestic manufacture; second, cloth of foreign manufacture im). 
into the United States; third, cloth of foreign manufacture not co: 
into the United States; fourth, efficiency of labor and of mill equipn 

The inquiry into this first section is an investigation of the cos 
production here of staple cloths of American manufacture and th: 
duction cost of similar cloths made abroad. This embraces the com 
range of woolen and worsted fabrics in general use at the present 
in the United States. The great variety of fabrics manufactured 
various mills makes it necessary that only those cloths shall be ta 
for inquiry which are staple and are representative of the indust: 
its different branches. 

A careful study was made of this question and a large num): 
specimen cloths were secured by the board to cover this entire | 
equally divided between the men’s wear and women’s dress goods, 
ranging in grade and price from the lowest to the highest. The | 
is securing the actual cost of production of these cloths from t! 
where each fabric was made, this being taken directly from the | 
of the manufacturer. 

An extensive part of this work is the collection of verified esti 
of cost of these goods in different mills of the United States. 
the specimen cloths have been analyzed, and samples are being | 
to manufacturers, with a descriptive card attached, giving the 
weight, number of oy number of ends, the different yarns that 
to make up the fabric, and their size and quality. The pur): 
the board in this part of the inquiry is to ascertain the cost of m 
these cloths, not only in different parts of the country, but in 
which vary in size, equipment, and output. Agents of the board 
these samples to different manufacturers, and with their represent 
figure out the cost of production of such goods in their mills. 
accounting is done upon schedules which go into every detail of : 
facture, from the original stock to the finished cloth. It takes u) 
process separately, from the sorting and blending of the wool 
—— of the cloth. In every process it goes into the elem: 
productive labor, nonproductive labor, and department expense, 
secures every item and detail entering into the making of the fa! 

By these schedules is also obtained the yearly general exp:: 
each mill, together with every detail of works expense ani! 
charges, and all such items as taxes and depreciation. All of this 
ncqgeatns is based upon identical fabrics, bearing identical a1: 
and is being secured from mills that make identical or similar { 
Samples of these same cloths have been sent abroad, and simil!:: 
duction costs are being secured there by our agents under the p.: 
supervision of a member of the board. 

Cloths of foreign manufacture are being treated in a similar 
and information secured as to what would be the cost of such f 
if manufactured in the United States. Typical cloths have been s 
by personal visits of a member of the board to foreign manufac! 
and these are being used as the basis of this part of the inquir) 
special feature of the investigation-is the question of what, i! 
cloths are now excluded from the United States. From foreign 1 
facturers have been obtained sample cloths, which they assert th«: 
not export to this one. because of prohibitive tariff rates. 
board is conducting a careful inquiry as to whether or not such 
do come here, and also as to the price of similar gvods made— 
United States. This latter question will be gone into thoroug! 
ascertain the effect upon the rican consumer of any nonimpor': 
of such cloths. : 

The fourth element is the entire question of labor, hours of 
and efficiency of labor, and equipment. Agents of the board ar 
at work along this line in this country and in England, Germany. 
France. They are using the same schedules in all four count: 
order that the whole matter of efficiency may be properly dete 
and the results obtained be comparable. 7 

These schedules provide for the securing of all details of mill ™: 
facture in this industry. They call for particulars in regard ¢ 
persons employed in each and every occupation in worsted and \ 
manufacture, the machine equipment, its nature, age, and effi 
the amount of work done by each employee, together with hours | 
work, amount earned, and output produced. PS 

The board is also engaged in conducting an investigation into 
production cost of articles made from woolen and worsted clo! 
ascertain the details and cost of the manufacture of garments 1." 
and women. An inquiry is also being planned into the prod: 
cost of woolen blankets, and this will embrace such manufacture in (-' 
different sections of the country. 
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‘In addition to this, a complete glossary of Schedules I and K will be 
ready for submission in December. This will include all the latest 
statistical information available, definitions of terms used, ad valorem 
equivalents of existing duties, brief presentation of the commercial 
geography of the industries involved, and concise descriptions of manu- 
facturing processes. It will be accompanied by graphic charts and 
the completed results of the board’s own research work, covering both 
the cotton and the woolen schedules. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ALVIN H. Sanpers, Vice Chairman. 


Tue NATIONAL Tarirr COMMISSION ASSOCIATION, 
New York, June 14, 1901. 
Mr. JoHn CANDLER Cops, 
President the National Tariff Commission Association. 

Dear Srr: Under the permission given at your request by President 
Taft, in his letter to you of May 4, 1911, the committee of our associa- 
tion selected to investigate and report on the organization, methods, 
and work of the Tariff Board submits the subjoined report. 

The President’s action was predicated on the concurrence of the 
Tariff Board, whose chairman, in a letter to the President dated May 2, 
1911, wrote: 

“I beg to say that the Tariff Board are unanimous in welcoming this 
proposal, end that we shall be very glad indeed to have a committee of 
the National Tariff Commission Association make a thorough examina- 
tion of our work and to offer them every facility for doing so.” 

Five members of our esmmittee went to Washington in order per- 
sonally to investigate the organization and work of the Tariff Board, 
with which most of them were previously more or less familiar, and 
devoted much additional time to reviewing the information thus ob- 
iained and in reaching conclusions thereon. We undertook the investi- 
gation with open minds, without previous commitment or prejudice, 
either for or against the Tariff Board and its methods. Our effort 
throughout was to ascertain facts. The conclusions reached represent 
the unanimous judgment of the committee. 

Our investigation was so thorough and the information gathered so 
voluminous that our record of the results is necessarily somewhat ex- 
tensive. To facilitate its use we have divided it into two parts, namely, 
the report, which summarizes the essential facts and states our conclu- 
sions thereon, and a supplement, which contains a historical review of 
the Tariff Board and gives the detailed information on which our con- 
clusions are based. Those who desire a full understanding of the mat- 
ter should read both papers. 

The committee desires to record its appreciation of the cordial co- 
operation and assistance given to it throughout by each and all of the 
members of the Tariff Board. Unlimited opportunity was afforded us 
in our investigations of the work and methods of the board, the or- 
ganization of the staff, the rates of salaries paid, and the kind and 
amount of all other expenses incurred. Every inquiry by us was re- 
sponded to unreservedly and satisfactorily. We are justified, therefore, 
in stating that our conclusions are based upon a full and intelligent 
understanding of the facts. 

Respectfully, 
Henry R, Towne, Chairman, 
? President Merchants’ Association of New York. 
JOHN Kirey, Jr., 
President National Association of Manufacturers. 
CHARLES M. JARVIS, 
Vice President National Association of Manufacturers. 
H. E. MILEs, 
Ez-President National Association of 
Impiement and Vehicle Manufacturers. 
J. J. CULBERTSON, 
President Southern Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association. 
Francis T. SIMMONS, 
Member Executive Council, Chicago Association of Commerce. 





THE NATIONAL TARIFF COMMISSION ASSOCIATION REPORT. 


1. Organization of the Tariff Board: The Tariff Board was created 
in September, 1909, and under the instructions of President Taft de- 
voted itself exclusively to work relating to the application of the maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff rates in our treaties with foreign countries 
until April 1, 1910, For reasons explained in the supplement the board 
was net organized for its permanent work until October 1, 1910. All 
that has been accomplished in investigations, statistical work, and 
reports has been done since the latter date. 

Our committee was favorably impressed with the character, ability, 
and fitness of the members of the Tariff Board appointed by President 
Taft. We think it fortunate that the country has been able to secure 
for service in this new and untried field five men who, on the whole, 
are so well aenepee for their duties, so impartial and able in so short 
a time to organize the work on an effective basis. In this connection 
it is important to keep in mind the fact that the functions of the 
Tariff Board are administrative and judicial; that its members were 
not selected as technical experts in any one field of industry; that the 
work of technical investigation will be done by many experts employed 
for this perpose by the board; and that the highest function of the 
board will consist in weighing the evidence thus gathered, in reaching 
sound conclusions thereon, and in embodying all essentia! facts in its 
reports. In this respect the board acts as a court of first instance to 
review the evidence thered by its experts and to pass judgment 
thereon. It thus fulfills the functions of a commission appointed by a 
court of justice to make findings of fact for the information of the 
eourt. Briefly, the motto of the board might be “to furnish facts, not 
opinions.” ongress is and will remain the court of final judgment, 
which will receive the findings of the Tariff Board and take such action 
thereon, if any, as in the judgment of Congress may appear to be neces- 
sary or expedient. 

The view has been expressed that each member of the board should 
be an expert in some one field, the investigation of which would be 
referred to him, and that the board should consist of 15, 20, or even 
30 members; but reflection will show that under this plan there would 
be no unity or cooperation in the work, that in effect the report on 
each subject would be by a subcommittee, and that the fina! result 
would be a series of unrelated and possibly discrepant conclusions and 
reports. The plan actually adopted wisely avoids this danger by making 
the whole board a reviewing body to pass judgment upon the volumi- 
nous facts gathered and submitted by the experts employed for this 
rere aaa =r oe md jade of ~_ neers, ea <2 parkcivating in 

clusion reac and judgment rendered. Thus far the final 
decisions of the board have in every case been unanimous. 





2. The staff: For the technical investigation which the work involves 
the board utilizes the services of trained experts, carefully selected with 
reference to their ability and past experience in each line of investiga- 
tion taken up, and the experience thus far indicates that men possess- 
ing the reqnisite nena, skill, and knowledge can be secured on fair 


terms. Members of our committee passed in review every important 
employee of the board (except those absent on field work). investic ited 
their duties, ascertained the salaries paid, and thus informed them 
selves generally concerning the business organization and methods thus 
far developed. The resulting impression was unexpectedly satis! Vv 


and fully justifies the statement that the administration of the 
of the Tariff Board is on a sound, economical, and businesslike 
which does credit to the members of the board and demonstrates 
clusively their fitness to perform the executive function which t 
duties involve. ‘Their equal fitness to perform intelligently and 
tially the judicial function, which constitutes the other and great 
art of their duty, may be judged from the two reports which 
yave thus far rendered and which are referred to in detail in the 
plement. 

The development of the staff is showm in detail in 


the supp! 


but is summarized in the following table, which shows the total nu r 

of employees of all kinds on the several dates mentioned, viz: 

Apr. 1, 1910, at completion of work on maximum and minimum 
schedules sa diaitidatadati li aasadtatitin aa nidiesmmiana itcuiaitaiean 12 

Oct. 1, 1910, permanent work fairly organized__...._____.__.___ 5 

a achat csp cities nrinenateniittimainen 70 

PE. Bits ch coteennns -s SO 


as justified by the present annual ap 
priation, a considerable part of which is absorbed by other ex 
incident to the work. The present organization appears to be lure 
enough for efficiency and good economy, but if more rapid prog 
desired it would seem feasible for the board to accomplish it, in 
Congress should see fit, for this purpose, temporarily to increase the 
appropriation 

3. Scope and progress of work: 


The present staff is as large 






Our committee, although previously 


3. 
familiar with the subject, was deeply impressed by the immense com- 
plexity and scope of the work which the Tariff Board has undertaken 
and also by the progress already made in creating an organization for 
its effective conduct, and by the volume of work accomplished in : 
past eight months, or since October 1, 1910, when t! rd was first 
effectively organized. The actual achievement during t 


is short perio 
justifies the prediction that the work on other important schedules car 
be completed in similar periods or less, and on the simpler sel 

in proportionately shorter time. If Congress should deem it desi: 
that work on all of the schedules should be conducted coin: { 
and should make the additional appropriation thus implied, the 17 
Board undoubtedly could arrange accordingly and thus accelerat 
completion of work on all the schedules. When the initial work t 
implied has once been completed, the continuing work of. keeping it 
revised and corrected to date will be relatively isy and simple. 

The situation at this date may be summarized as follows, viz: 

The tariff includes 14 schedules, lettered from A to N, in 

“ Glossary work” has been started as to 12 of tl « 
well advanced, and probably will be nearly completed by the ck of 
this year. 

“Field work” has been started as to 4 
planned to consolidate until these ! 
eothers will be begun. The schedules referres 
ens), A (chemicals), N (paper and pulp), ar 

With the present appropriation of $2! 
probable that all of the work of original r 
14 tariff schedules, will be completed within three years or a little 
more—say, by December 1, 1914. When the original work has thus 
been completed, the labor and cost of keeping it corrected to 
date will be relatively small. 

4. Coercive powers: The Tariff Board at present has no power to 
compel the giving of testimony, and thus far has found no need for 
such authority. The manufacturers who have been approached thu 
far have given the board, voluntarily, free access to their books and 
records and cordial cooperation in ascertaining and verifying all facts 
pertinent to the inquiry in hand. Tenders of similar cooperat f 
producers in other lines are being received, with every indication 
the experience above referred to will be repeated with each new ind 
try as it is taken up. These facts are a credit to American manu! 
turers and justify the belief that they do not shun investigatior 
this kind, that they ask no unfair favors, and that they desire t 
future tariff schedules shall be framed with knowledge of all the f 
and with fair regard for the interests of all the people All interested 
in or affected by the tariff should welcome the creation of an im; 
and competent tribunal for this purpose. 
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While the board thus far has found no need for coercive po in 
the gf cokers of evidence, we regard it as desirable that the 1 
should have conferred upon it the qualified power in this respect , 
templated in the bill making permanent the organization of the board 
which was favorably considered by each House of the last Cone , 

5. Reports: The board has already filed two reports (1) on “ Cana- 
dian reciprocity,” and (2) on “ Pulp and news-print paper.” It pro 
poses in each future report to cover one, or possibly several, sche ‘ 
until all of these have been completed. Obviously it can not and 


should not report concerning any schedule until its inv: 
relating thereto have substantially been completed, for.until then t} 
members of the board are not in position to pass in review m4 
leted work of the experts, and to make final report thereon ro 
he board to report before the completion of th: 
which its report must be based would be equivalent to aski 
of justice to render a verdict upon a case before it after heari 

a fraction of the available and essential evidence. 

Our committee is satisfied that the board is working with creat d 
gence and with as great rapidity as thus far has lx ‘ 
thoroughness and sound results, but, under a larger 

inted out elsewhere, the work could now be consics 
f Congress so desires. In this connection the cl ' f 
has recently made the following statement, with w! el 

“Tt would be inconsistent to expect of any such hody that it i 
adopt the new standard of thorou 3 ded ; 

repared to make a complete and carefully matur mort « ' > 
ect at a moment's notice. Such investigations ar« nd lve 
the collection of a vast amount of data from man t! ( 

and when these data are received they r ire ( tabulation an@ 
analysis before they can be scheduled properly for a report. 
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“On the other hand, a tariff board should confine itself within the 
field of the practical and realize that with due diligence promptness 
may be combined with accuracy. Furthermore, as such work progresses 
it may be pushed with increasing rapidity as the machinery of in- 
vestigation which had to be created anew for the first inquiries is avail- 
able and in improved working order for each new task. 

Commenting on one of the issued reports an official of the Royal 
Imperial Ministry of Commerce of Austria, regarded in Burope as a 
leading authority on tariff questions, says: 

“The report is excellent and in line with the latest theory, and I 
know of no European publication which so correctly interprets the most 
improtant features of the question of commercial policy as does your 
report on the paper industry. This is a very good beginning, and I 
already see that you will soon leave all the Kuropean government de- 
partments far behind in the publication of model reports on questions of 
commercial policy. This report will attract great attention in Europe. 

Referring to the same report the president of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association, which, through its officers, gave willing and valuable 
aid to the board, has asked for 800 copies of the report, and says: “I 
consider it a most valuable book, which should be in the possession of 
every manufacturer.” , 

The observations of our committee confirm and justify these favorable 
comments. We believe that the reports of the Tariff Board, as they 
are issned, will prove to be of great value not only to Congress and the 
executive departments of the Government, but also to American pro- 
ducers in all fields of industry, collectively and individually. We predict 
that this opinion will be indorsed by the latter as rapidly as they have 
opportunity to receive and study the reports relating to their respective 
lines of industry. 

At present the Tariff Board exists only by Executive order, and there- 
fore its reports are addressed to the President through the Secret of 
the Treasury. It is earnestly to be hoped that at an early date n- 
gress will enact a law making the Tariff Board a permanent part of 
the machinery of the Federal Government, and in so doing Congress 
presumably will make provision whereby the board shall, on request, 
report directly to Congress, or to either House thereof, concerning any 
matter within its field of investigation and concerning which its work 
mee been Sean or is sufficiently advanced to enable it to respond to 
such a call. 

6. Expenditures and appropriations: Congress appropriated $75,000 
for the use of the President in securing information in the manner 
authorized in article 718, section 2, of the Payne-Aldrich bill, of which 
over $25,000 was unexpended on June 30, 1910. The net expenditure 
of the Tariff Board up to the latter date was thus under $50,000. 

Congress next appropriated the sum of $250,000 for the expenses 
of the Tariff Board during the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1910. 
It is estimated that about $50,000 of this will be unexpended on June 
$20 — The net expenditure for the fiscal year will thus be within 

0,000. 

The total expenditures from the beginning to July 1, 1911, will thus 
be within $250,000. 

As the work of the board is now organized (June, 1911), the expen- 
diture involved is at a rate about equivalent to the present appropria- 
tion. As a similar appropriation exists for the mext fiscal year, it 
will thus suffice for the continuance of the work at the present rate. 

In conclusion, our committee finds that the Tariff Board is composed 
of able, impartial, and earnest men who are devoting their energies 
unreservedly to the work before them; that the staff has been carefully 
selected for the work in view, is efficiently organized and directed, 


and includes a number of exceptionally competent technical experts*: 


that the scale of salaries is reasonable, ind very moderate, and that 
all other expenditures are closely scrutinized and appear to be equally 
reasonable; that the work of the board, vast and intricate in detail, is 
already highly organized, well systematized, and running smoothly; 
and that Congress and the people can now await the completion of that 
work with entire confidence that it is progressing as rapidly as con- 
sistent with proper thoroughness, and that it will amply justify all 
ef the time and expense which it entails. We believe that the value 
of the work when completed will be so great and so evident as to leave 
remaining no single doubt as to the expediency of maintaining it as a 
permanent function of the Government for the benefit of all the people. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


The tariff act of August 5, 1909, commonly known as the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, contains in article 718, section 2, the ae provis : 

“To secure information to assist the President in the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon him by this section—that is, relating to the ap- 
plication of the maximum and minimum rates—and the officers of the 
Government in the administration of the customs laws, the President is 
hereby authorized to employ such persons as may be required.” 

Under the authority thus given, the President, by a letter dated Sep- 
tember 14, 1909, appointed three persons to assist him in the manner 
contemplated by e act, and designated them as constituting the 
Tarif Board. The persons so appointed were: Prof. Henry C. Emery 
(chairman), professor of political economy in Yale University; Alvin 
H. Sanders, editor of the Breeders’ Gazette (a leading icultural 
journal), and for 30 years a student and writer on agricultural sub- 
jects; James B. Reynolds, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and for 
some four years previous in charge of customs. 

The members of the board met for the first time September 24, 1909, 
and at this meeting issued a letter to importers concerning the appli- 
cation of the maximum and minimum provisions of the new tariff law. 
About October 15 the board received tructions from the Presiden 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, to oe to inves te an 
report concerning the application of article 718, section 2, of the tariff 
act to our treaties with foreign nations, and to assist the Department 
of State in conducting the negotiations relating thereto, the = 
tions stating that, when this work was completed, the Tariff Board 
should then apply itself to sneeere. the costs of production, at 
heme and abroad, of all articles covered by the tariff schedules. 

The work relating to the application of the “maximum and mini- 
mum” provisions of the tariff act involved an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of all commercial treaties with all nations, and the provisions of 
the act uired that this work must be completed by April 1, 1910. 
The work thus involved occupied the Tariff Board exclusively until that 
date, by which time it had successfully been ins It involved 
the analysis of the tariffs of every otLer country, most of them 
expressed in foreign languages, measures, and values. The n - 
tions conducted by the State Department, with the assistance of the 
Tariff Board as to technical matters, were of vast im nee to the 
commerce and eeetey of the country. They removed all undue dis- 
criminations against the United States without resort to reprisals 
the application of the maximum tariff rates, and resulted in 
tariff concessions from other countries which we had never before 
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enjoyed. ‘The benefits thus secured were vast and lasting, thus saving 
the country from tariff wars, and they were well worth all they cos: 
in time and money. And yet some rsons, not appreciating these 
coete, and | the order of the President that the Tariff Board 
should devote itself exclusively to this work and complete it before 
tion of “costs,” criticized and condemned the 

not, forthwith upon its creation, applied itself 

to the latter work. On April 1, 1910, when the beard had thus com- 
pleted the work first assigned to it, its employees were 12 in number 
For the work assigned to the Tariff Board, ae apeteptiated 
the sum of $75,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, of which 
on - latter date $25,795.80 was turned back into the Treasury unex 


nded. 

Upon the completion of its initial work, April 1, 1910, the Tarif 
Board was unable to formulate its further plans by reason of the fact 
that no apesepeestien existed for the continuance of its work after 
June 30,1910. By an act passed June 25, 1910, Congress appropriated 
the sum of $250,000 for the expenses ef the Tariff Board during 
the fiscal year pe July 1, 1910. Anticipating the chrono 
ee sequence of events, it m be stated here t the unexpended 
balance of this appropriation on y 1, 1911, was $112,004.28 (exclud 


| ing the April pay roll, due but not paid), and that it is now estimated 


that the total Tea. for the fiscal year —s June 30, 1911 
will not exceed $200,000, thus leaving $80,000 of e appropriation 
unexpended. As the work is now organized, however, the full amount 
of the present es is needed and is being effectively used. 

On May 11, 1910, Prof. Emery went to Europe to lay the foundations 
for the future work of investigation there and to study European 
methods of conducting tariff investigations. He spent most of his tim 
in Germany and Austria, with brief visits to London and Paris. He i 
turned July 16. 

On June 14 Mr. Reynolds went to Europe in order to utilize his pr 
viously acquired experience and acquaintance with the special agents 
of the Treasury Department and to secure the benefit of their exp: 
rience and knowledge in matters pertaining to foreign costs of produ: 
tion; also to arrange for securing a full line of samples of certain 
European products needed in the textile investigation. His trip co\ 
ered numerous places in France, Italy, Switzerland, and Great Britain 
He returned October 1. 

During the summer of 1910 Mr. Sanders remained in Washincton 
and devoted his time to finding men qualified to serve on the staff of 
the Tariff Board. Their selection demanded great care and much in 
vestigation. The work proposed was new, serious, wide in scope, hici)! 
technical, and its ultimate success depended upon the ability of the 
board to secure men of the right abilities and experience. That th: 
have been successful in doing so is demonstrated by the facts set forth 
in the report. 

The first definite appointment of a technical expert was made in July, 
1910, the sition involving charge of the foundation work relating iv 
Schedule K (wool and woolens), which thus was the first schedule t 
receive attention. In August another a intment was made of a 
special agent who was sent to Australia to study and report on the wo: 
industry of that country. 

On September 6, 1910, Chairman Emery submitted a report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury giving the resuits of his European trip and 
of his investigation of European methods. During this month the 
“ glossary’ work was started and the field force organized by the ap 
pointment of some 8 or 10 picked men. 

The “ glossary” work above referred to had its origin in the instru 
tions given by the President to the board, that, in connection with i! 
other work, the board should “ translate the tariff into plain Engtis) 
by showing the ad valorem equivalent of every rate embraced in ¢! 
tariff schedules, whether such rate, as fixed by the law, is specific, ad 
valorem, or compound. In carrying out this plan the board has foun 
it expedient to incorporate with it a large amount of additional stati 
tical data necessary for its work and of great public interest. As 
result, the “glossary” when completed will show, as to each impo: 
tant article of product enumerated in the tariff law, the followi: 
facts, viz: Kind of material ; eo ane development of the industry; 
geographical distribution of the dustry; technical description 

roduct; technical description of Pe employed, domestic and 

oreign ; uses for consumption or for further manufacture; statisti: 


| of production, domestic and foreign; existing duty and ad valorem 
equ 


valent; previous duties and ad valorem equivalents. 

The greater rt of this work of compilation is already done, and 
it is expected that the “glossary” will substantially be completed }\ 
January, 1912, and thereafter will be published in sections, each cov: 

the facts relating to ome or several tariff schedules, and issuc! 
coincidentally with the report of the board on such schedules. \: 
of the sta cal material needed was already in existence, although i 
had never before been combined and utilized in the manner now propos: 

The “glossary” when completed will be a mine of information f 
Congress and the people on all statistical subjects relating to th 
tariff, and will be invaluable in all future work of tariff revision 
While its original preparation has entailed a vast amount of work, it 
value will amply justify the moderate cost. The work of keepin 
the “glossary” complete and corrected to date in the future will bo 
comparatively rag an ean . 

On October 1, , the Tariff Board was fairly organized, all thr 
of its members ‘were again at home, it had 25 employees selected an 

and its “field work” was planned and started. This dai 
marks the real commencement of the work of the board in investigatin 
determining “costs of production at home and abroad.” Pra 
tically all that the board has accomplished in this its ent field 
of tions has been accom since October 1, 1910. 

The term “ field work” used above relates to the work of expert: 
— . * “. mane in visiting industrial plants, a, home an‘ 

oad, to inv gate their products and processes, an persona 
inspection of their books and records, to obtain, at first hand, all infor- 
stone acai iy te uaa aes at eaebieiien for 202: 
pre y n cos pr or each 
roduct investigated. 


1, 1911, the staff of the Tariff Board was well organ 
in full swing, the number of nafmes on the pay ro!! 
— February 23, called on 

pending Canadian reci- 

products. By calling in men from field 

ts and a Sunday, this report was complete 

28. It covers 132 printed 


-first Congress, ending March 4. 
to the Tariff Boar 


1911, several bills were 
to five, and more clearly defining 


permanent, increasing its ni 
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its powers. A bill to this effect was adopted by each House of Con- 
gress, in slightly different forms, but failed of final enactment during 
the last hour. It is greatly to be hoped that a bill of this kind may 
be passed by the present Congress at the earliest practicable date, thus 
guaranteeing the permanence of the Tariff Board and its work, and 
removing both from the field of partisan politics. 

On March 4, 1911, President Taft appointed two additional members 
of the Tariff Board, thus raising its membership to five, and in doing 
so selected Democrats, the three previous appointees being Repub- 
licans, thus giving practical effect to two of the provisions of the bill 
above referred to. The two new appointees were Prof. Thomas W. 
Page, professor of economics in the University of Virginia, and pre- 
viously dean of the College of Commerce, University of California; and 
Hon. William M. Howard, for 14 years a Member of the House of 
Representatives from Georgia, and a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in the Sixty-first Congress. 

On May 15, seven and one-half months after its effective organiza- 
tion, the board handed in its first completed report on a tariff schedule. 
This is a report of 134 printed pages on “The Pulp and News-Print 
Paper ey, and can properly be regarded as a specimen of the 
work which the board can accomplish. As such it should be noted 
carefully by all American manufacturers. It will be referred to in 
detail later. On this date the number of names on the pay roll of the 
board was 78, including 31 men engaged in “field work,” 4 of the 
latter being in Europe and the remainder in domestic plants. 

The tariff embraces 14 schedules, designated by letters A to N. The 
first selected for investigation was Schedule K, wool and woolens. 
The work on this will be finished as to raw wool for all countries dur- 
ing Juiy, and it is expected to have the remaining work, relating to 
woolen manufactures, completed, including the “ glossary,” so that the 
entire report will be finished and available by December, 1911. The 
work is very broad in its scope, has disclosed numerous discrepancies 
and errors in previously accepted authorities, and will have great per- 
manent value. Work was next started on Schedules M (paper and 

ulp), A (chemicals), and I (cotton manufactures). The work on the 
Brat of these is now about 80 per cent completed, on the second about 
40 per cent, and on the third about 33 per cent. Work has not yet 
been commenced on any of the other schedules, except that the “ glos- 
sary work,” as above stated, for all schedules is well advanced toward 
completion. 

By the same date the board expects to submit its report on Schedule I 
(cotton manufactures) complete with “ gemers, and the “ glossary” 
relating to Schedule A (chemicals), which will be of exceptional im- 
portance because of the relations of this schedule to many others. The 
whole field force of 31 experts is now engaged on the textile schedules, 
K and I, in the domestic and foreign markets, and the work of the 
board is being conducted on as large a scale as is justified by the present 
appropriation. 

he Tariff Board hopes to utilize, in connection with Schedule C 
(iron and steel) and Schedule D (lumber), much of the data heretofore 
accumulated by the Bureau of Corporations of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. It is greatly to be desired that the work of the two 
bureaus, where it overlaps, should be so coordinated as to avoid needless 
duplication and to advance the purposes of both. 

ork on the subjects covered by report No. 1, on the pulp and paper 
industry, above referred to, began October, 1910, and the report was 
forwarded to the President eae 15, 1911. In the “field work” from 
five to eight experts were employed during an average of about three 
months. In the office work two persons were employed about one month 
in the preparation of the necessary forms, two persons about one week 
in visiting plants to verify the correctness of these forms, and 12 per- 
sons about two months in digesting and tabulating the data obtained 
by the field force. In this industry every domestic manufacturer 
who was called on responded unreservedly to the requests of the board 
except one small manufacturer, who, however, consented later. This 
was done, not by furnishing ex parte statements (as in congressional 
investigations heretofore undertaken), but by opening their books to 
the field representatives of the Tariff Board and b rmitting the 
latter to obtain all desired information and to verify its correctness 
by all necessary checks. All of this was accomplished by the voluntary 
cooperation of the manufacturers and without the possession by the 
board of any coercive powers. This experience was repeated in Canada, 
where, after some reluctance at first, the manufacturers cooperated 
with equal willingness and unreserve. The data thus obtained relating 
to the pulp and paper industry covered 80 per cent of the domestic 
production and 78 per cent of the Canadian production. 

As illustrative of the value and possibilities of the work of the Tariff 
Board this report (of 134 pages) may be compared with the special 
rare of the Sixtieth Congress, second session, House Document No. 
1502, relating to the same subject, which is embraced in five volumes, 
containing 3,366 pages, and an index volume of 284 pages, the investi- 
gation having commenced in April, 1908, and closed in March, 1909. 
The essence of this my of the Tariff Board is contained in Tables 4 
and 5, on page 28, and in Table.17, on page 52. The facts contained in 
these tables afford a sounder basis for intelligent action by Congress 
than has ever heretofore been available, although the report is replete 
from beginning to end with useful and enlightening data. One of the 
significant facts brouglit out is the wide discrepancy in plant efficiency, 
due partly to size and location, but chiefly to quality of equipment. The 
evidence thus developed should have a wholesome influence in stimu- 
lating all owners of plants of low ——s to secure the obvious bene- 
fits to be obtained by conforming them to the best modern practice. 

It is already apparent that the yes gy ee of manufacturers, given 
so unreservedly in the paper and pu investigation, can confidently 
be looked for in other industries. t has definitely been tendered 
by lead interests identified with the cotton, woolen, steel, and 
chemical industries. The reluctance of manufacturers to cooperate, 
which at first was anticipated, if it ever existed, is yielding to the 
influence of experience and good judgment, and bids fair ultimately 
to disappear. he producer who believes that he needs and should 
have protection should be willing to farnish facts in support of this 
plea, and the experience thus far tends to show that a mafority, if not 
all, of those interested in the tariff are ready to assist the Tariff Board 
in ascertaining impartially, accurately, and rane all of the essen- 
tial facts in each industry involved. With this cooperation assured, 
we are convinced as to the ability of the board to accomplish the 
important work for which it has been created. 


organization of the Tariff Board on May 26, 1911, was as 
follows : 
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Technical experts in field (1 in Europe) 

Chief examiners in field (both in Europe) 
Representatives in field (1 in FPurope)_- 
Statistical clerk and chart maker aaa 
Statistical. clerk and stenographer__......__._____ 
Statistical clerks 
Agents in field___ 
Examiners in field_- 
Examiners in office 
EES ee 
Stenographers in office___.____~- siusitititieibiastiyiling 
Librarian 







~ 
Poe eho 


Ss OD et 


Technical expert in office a calecoais oe 
, | ee itt taodclieeddianiitghihitaeds : SPE 1 
Assistant messengers 
Telephone operator 
Charwomen 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER. Why was not the message read before the 
vote was taken on the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. The 
came in while the House was in Committee of the Whole Ho 
on the state of the Union, and did not give any information on 
the subject under consideration. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If it had been sent in before the Presi- 
dent left town, it would have been in time. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
have the indulgence of the House for one minute, I will not ask 
a longer time than that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, just a second. I think, in justice 
to the Speaker, I should say that the message just read came 
to the House while the House was in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, the committee rising infor- 
mally for the purpose of receiving the message. The gentleman 
at the Speaker’s desk, the parliamentary clerk, submitted the 
message to myself, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpDeER- 
woop], and a few other gentlemen of the House, and asked 
whether we desired to have the committee rise and go back 
into the House for the purpose of having it read. As the mes- 
sage stated that it had no information to convey to the House 
from the Tariff Board other than that which had already been 
sent to the Ways and Means Committee, I said that I thought 
at that stage it was not necessary for the committee to rise in 
order to have the message read, and which, of course, would 
have been a very unusual proceeding. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER.. The Chair thanks the gentleman fron 
nois for making that graceful statement. 


messige 


<e@ 


1 Tili- 


DIRECT ELECTION 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will 
from Missouri |Mr. Rucker]. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, it was my purpose, 
after a conference with gentlemen on the other side a few days 
ago, to wait until the passage of the bil! just voted upon and 
then move to take from the Speaker’s table, or ask the Speaker 
to lay before the House, the resolution relating to the election 
of Senators by popular vote. I understood that by agreement 
on both sides this course would be pursued immediately follow- 
ing the passage of the bill which has just been voted on. Re- 
lying upon that, and believing that that was the understanding, 
I told numerous gentlemen so. Now, in order to be fair with 
myself and to gentlemen on the other side, I want to say we ex- 
pected to go at it at a time when we had daylight in which to 
transact the business. There seems to be a desire for debate. The 
indications are that as much as an hour and a half on a side 
may be wanted. That much debate now would prolong the ses- 
sion until a late hour, and I find that a large majority of the 
membership of the House protest against such a prolonged ses- 
sion. I have made this statement in order to put myself right 
with gentlemen whom I have promised I would ask for imme- 
diate action on the bill. A few minutes ago. in conference with 
gentlemen representing the other side of the Chamber, we agreed 
that, with the approval of the House, the matter be passed un- 
til to-morrow, and then be taken up immediately after the read- 
ing of the Journal, and then proceed to consider it and conclude 
it. The impression now prevails that we will get through in 
time for all gentlemen who desire to do so to leave the Capito! 
building by 5 o’clock, or probably a little earlier; but until 
then I earnestly hope that all gentlemen interested in this ques- 
tion, especially all Democrats, as well as those on the other 
side of the aisle, will remain here to-morrow and determine the 
course we will take with reference to the amendment which 
came to us from the Senate. 

Now, I thank the House, Mr. Speaker. for its courtesy. 
plause.] 


OF SENATORS. 


Mr. Speaker, just a minute. 
recognize the gentleman 
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ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 13 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, June 21, 
1911, at 12 o’clock m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury calling 
attention to department letter of December 9, 1910, recommend- 
ing legislation respecting disposition of old Federal building at 
Owensboro, Ky. (H. Doc. No. 73); to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 

A message from the President in reply to House resolution of 
June 7, 1911, inclosing communications from the Tariff Board 
(H. Doc. No. 74); to the Committee on Ways and Means and 
ordered to be printed. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged | 


from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 386) granting a pension to Emma L. Miller; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9170) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel J. Smith; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


A bill (H. R. 11103) granting a pension to H. B. Rives; Com- 


mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
124) for the relief of the heirs of George R. Simpson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 
125) to make immediately available a certain appropriation 
heretofore made for the Mexican Kickapoo Indians; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
weré introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 11885) granting an increase of 
pension to William C. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11886) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11887) granting 
an increase of pension to John W. Young; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11888) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Rumsey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11889) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11890) granting 


‘| an inerease of pension to John mam; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11891) granting an increase of pension to 


| James W. A. Dittmar; to the Committee on Pensions. 


| 


| 


By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 11892) granting a pension 
to Thomas W. Magill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 11898) granting a pension to 
Cyrus Fike; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11894) granting a pension to John B. 


| Flint; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





Also, a bill (H. R, 11895) for the relief of Manuel and Celes- 


| tino Luz; to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 11896) granting a pen- 


_ Sion to Albert Yoder; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 11877) to amend section | 


8 of the Food and Drugs Act, approved June 30, 1906; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 11878) authorizing travel al- 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11897) granting a pension to Nannie J. 
Beckmon ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11898) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry V. Leach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11899) granting an increase of pension tv 


lowances to railway postal clerks; to the Committee on the | Andrew M. Cage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Post. Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (HB. R. 11879) authorizing the Postmaster General 
to transfer or detail railway postal clerks to certain clerical 
positions; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3y Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 11880) granting pensions to 
certain enlisted men, soldiers, sailors, and officers, who served 
in the late War with Mexico; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (HL R. 11881) to amend sec- 
tion 1321 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 11882) providing for the discon- 
tinuance of ports and subports of entry that are not self-sup- 
porting ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 11883) to amend an act making 
an appropriation for the support of the Military Academy for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and for other 

approved April 19, 1910; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN (by request): A bill (H. R. 11884) to 
acquire certain land in Washington Heights for a public park 
to be known as McClellan Park; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. SABATH: Resolution (H. Res. 212) directing the 
Secretary of State to secure information concerning American 
ladies marrying titled foreigners, why certain ones have not 
been permitted to take part in the coronation ceremonies in 
London, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 213) authoriz- 
ing the Committee on the Territories to investigate the present 
needs and requirements of the people of Alaska, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Resolution (H. Res. 214) appropriating 
money for the payment of Nathaniel T. Crutchfield and Mrs. 
H. MeKenna Kolkmeyer for services in connection with the 
preparation of the rules of the Fifty-third Congress; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. MARTIN eof South Dakota: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 123) permitting the Sons of Veterans, United States of 
America, to place a bronze tablet in the Washington Menemsants 
to the Committee on the Library. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11900) granting an increase of pension to 
als tl Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENVER: A bill (H. R. 11901) granting a pension tv 
Hannah Leverton ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11902) granting a pension to John A\l- 
bright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11903) granting a pension to Alexandec: 
Kirkpatrick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11904) granting a pension to Levi Faris; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 11905) granting a pension to Daniel 1 
Bavis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11906) granting a pension to M. Clair 
Hughey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11907) granting a pension to James /. 
Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11908) granting an increase of pension 
Edward W. Conger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. work granting an increase of pension t» 
William H. Buffinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11910) granting an increase of pension (0 
David ©. Cass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill ee ) granting an increase of pension t. 
Marion P. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11912) granting an increase of pension t 
John Wilkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11913) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph W. Randell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (FL R. 11914) granting an increase of pension to 
Staley F. Stemble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11915) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Sears; on Invalid Pensions. 


: 
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an increase of pension to 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11917) granting an increase of pension to 
Morgan Tedrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11918) granting an iucrease of pension to 
Peter O. Benham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11919) granting an increase of pension to 


James Monroe Sutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (EL BR. 11920) granting an increase of pension to | 
Azubath Srofe; to the Committee on Imvalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 11921) granting an imcrease of pension to 
James Leng; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11922) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Huston; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 11923) granting an increase of pension to | 
John Biack; to the Cemmittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. BR. 11924) granting an increase of pension to 
Asher BE. Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bi (H. BR. 11925) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter P. Moody; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Alse, a bill (H, RB. 11326) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephraim Castello; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a DT (HM. R. 11927) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hiett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11928) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Few; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11929) granting an increase of pension to | 
Elijah Cowen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill GH. BR. 19930) granting an honorable discharge to | 
James B, Mulford; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a Dill (BL. R. 11981) to pay Charlies L. Gallaher the sum 
of $215; to the Committee on War Claims. 

ty Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 11932) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Manly S. Tyler; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (HL R. 11933) authorizing the 
quitdaiming of the interest of the Duited States in certain land 


| 





| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


situated in Hampden County, Mass.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (Hl. RB. 11934) 
granting an increase of pension to George M. Riddle; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 11985) granting an Increase of pension to | 
Gideon Mason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 11936) granting a pension | 
to John A, Tuttle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (MH. R. 11937) granting a pension to Sarah | 
Stringer; te the Committee on Pensions. | 

Also, a bill (EL R. 11988) granting an increase of pension to | 
John Martin; tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 11939) granting an in- | 
crease of pension to John D. Neff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11940) granting an increase of pension to | 
William Reynolds, alias William McGurk; to the Committee on | 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11941) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 11942) granting an increase 
of pension to Patrick Carey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11943) granting an increase of pension to 
John K. Willson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Sy Mr. MALBY: A bill (H. R. 11944) for the relief of James | 
D. Dardis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11945) for the relief of Albert H. Sanders: | 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (HH R. 11946) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar F, Maynard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 11947) granting a pension to 
Philip G. Herrnstein; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. BR. 11948) granting an increase 
< pension to Henry B. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11949) granting 
an increase of pension to Thomas C. Noonan; to the Committee 
on Aisa bill CE % 

Also, a . R. 11950 ating a pension to Walter Cox: 
to he Committee on aa = 77 

y Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. B. 11951) grant a pension to | 
we aca. > = ies aomate on enna Lg : 

J a 1952) granting an increase of pension to | 
Joseph Lockhart; to fhe Committee on Invalid eadinon 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11958) granting an increase of pension to 
a he ee bo Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

. y west): A bill (H. R. 1 
relief of David W. Reed: to es commune on War Cline fan 

By Mr. SPEER: A bill (H. R. 11955) granting an increase of 
pension to Isaac Shakely ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 
a i STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 11956) | 
oa Pension to Ida M. Angell; to the Committee on In- 
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| citizens of West Virginia, asking that the duty on 


| sylvania, favoring a reduction in the duty on 
| sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


| Charles G. Knight, late of Polk County, 
| of his claim to the Court of Claims under the act of Marc’ 
| 1883, known as the 


By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (A. R. 11957) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Gordon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Calif 
the relief of Ella R. 
Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (TH. R. 11! rranting : 
to James W. Bennett; to the Committee on Pension: 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (A. R. 11960) eranting an incre: 
of pension to John P. Locey; to the Committee on Inv 1 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11961) to correct th 
Allen Fenton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorade: A (H. R. 11962) granting 
a pension to Mary EB. Kellerman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 11968) granting a pension 
Drips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11964) granting a pens 
Best; to the Commitiee on Invalid Pensions. 


nia: A bill (H. R. 113 
A. Anderson; to the Committ 


1,777 
Misa 


te Emma 


ik. 
ion to Mary A. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Petition of C. B. Jones, heir of John Jones, 
deceased, late of Anderson County, Temm., praying reference 
of his claim to the Court of Claims under the Bowman Act; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Pe 
Conference of Seventh-day Adventists, 


Sea 


laid 


ition of South Dakota 


} nosing the ena 


ciment 





of any ilegislation relative to the observance of the first day of 
the week; to the Committee on Rules. 

3y Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Resoiutions of i 
Merchants’ Association of Buffalo, N. Y., opposing ill 
S887, propesing a tax on patent medicines; to the e 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Minois Pharmaceutical Asso 
ciation, opposing House bill 8887, known as the Sherley stamp 


tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Messrs. Miller & Harinran, and 


other merchants of Lancaster County, Pa., favoring a r ‘tion 
of the import duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee 


on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petitions of numer 
a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; 


. ty ¢ favnri 
IS citizens, lavoring 


to the Com 


| mittee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. HAMILL: Resolution of Robert Fulton Social and 
Literary Society, of New York City, condemning Consul General 
Griffith’s indorsement of a recent speech made by Sir Edward 
Grey in the English House of Commons in reference to the pur 
pose of Anglo arbitration; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: Petitions of num: 


raw and 1 
fined sugars be reduced; to the Committee on Ways and Means 
By Mr. KONOP: Petition of citizens of Wisconsin, for f 


ways on the Fox River to the Committee on Rivers an ors 
By Mr. LANGHAM: Petitions of numerous citizens of Pe 

raw and 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: Petition of J. ¢ 


Arf 


. Knight, heir of 
, praying refer 
sowman Act; to the Committee on W: 
Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petitions 


citizens of Minnesota and South Dakota, favorin 


t "Ty ° 
or NT { 


iw a reduct 
in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on 
| Ways and Means. 
By Mr. SHARP: Resolutions adopted by Hurd Post, No. 114, 
Department of Ohio, Grand Army of the Republic, of Mount 
| Gilead, Ohio, protesting against the passage of House bills 167 
and 4470, and all like bills; to the Committee on Peusi 


By Mr. SIMS: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
David W. Reed; to the Committee on War Claims 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Petition of the Cattle Raisers 
Association of Texas, protesting against the passage of certain 
legislation (H. R. 4693) relating to the cold storage « eat 
products; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign ( 

By Mr. SULZER: Memorial of East St. Louis (il 
National German-American Alliance, approving H 
tion Ne. 166 and condemning the manner in whic 
gration office at Ellis Island is at present conducted; 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties on wool and manufactures 
of wool, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of the Commercial Club of 
Chicago, I1l.; of the Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Connecticut; and of the congregation of the Calvary Baptist 
Church, of Rochester, N. Y., praying for the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of United Mine Workers’ Union 
No. 99, of Belleville, Ill., remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of the Board of Trade 
of Providence, R. I., praying that an appropriation be made to 
increase to a depth of 30 feet the harbor at that city, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a memorial of Local Grange, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Chester, N. H., and a memorial of 
Cheshire Grange, No, 131, Patrons of Husbandry, of Keene, 
N. H., remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented memorials of Rev. H.*B. Reeder, 
general pastor of the Northeastern Wyoming Field, Seventh- 
dry Adventists, and of sundry citizens of Sheldon, Thornton, 
and Upton, in the State of Wyoming, remonstrating against the 
enforced observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District 
of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CUMMINS presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Victor and Iowa City, in the State of Iowa, remonstrating 
against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
nen wa States and Canada, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. BURTON presented a petition of the Chicago Peace So- 
ciety, of Illinois, praying for the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
ones which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 

elations. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Columbia 
Heights Citizens’ Association of the District of Columbia, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to correct the alley-slum 
conditions in the District of Columbia, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Columbia Heights Citizens’ 
Association of the District of Columbia, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the pollution and obstruction of 
the waters of Rock Creek, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PERKINS presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Susanville, Lodi, and Santa Cruz, all in the State of California. 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Johnston 
Sunday-rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of College Place, Walla Walla, Dayton, North Yakima, Pomeroy, 
Richland, Granger, Farmington, Penawawa, Cle Elum, Wilcox, 
Endicott, Spokane, Douglas, Prescott, Burbank, St. John, Pull- 
man, Pasco, Kennewick, Eureka, Turk, Addy, Myers Falls, and 
Kettle Falls, all in the State of Washington, remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called Johnston Sunday-rest bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on the Philippines, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2761) to amend an act approved Feb- 
ruary 6, 1905, entitled “An act to amend an act approved July 1, 
1902, entitled ‘An act temporarily to provide for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes,’ and to amend an act approved March 8, 
1902, entitled ‘An act temporarily to provide revenue for the 
Philippine Islands, and for other purposes,’ and to amend an 
act approved March 2, 1903, entitled ‘An act to establish a 
standard of value and to provide for a coinage system in the 
Philippine Islands,’ and to provide for the more efficient admin- 
istration of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and for 


ee eee en 


other purposes,” reported it with amendments and submitted 
report (No. 83) thereon. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whi 
was referred the bill (S. 2462) to cede jurisdiction to the Ss: 
of Georgia over certain land in Fulton County, reported 
without amendment. 

REPORT ON SEIZURES OF COTTON. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Printing, to which w 
referred Senate resolution No. 49, submitted by Mr. Wir. 
on the 23d ultimo, reported it without amendment, and it 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate docy 
room 1,000 copies of Executive Document No. 23, Forty-third Cong 
second session, entitled “A Report of the Acting Secretary of the 1 
ury,” in relation to the number of bales of cotton seized under orde: 
that department after the close of the war. 


FEDERAL ANTITRUST DECISIONS. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Printing, to which \ 
referred Senate concurrent resolution No. 3, submitted by \| 
Gore on the 17th ultimo, reported it without amendment, ani 
was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as foll 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurr 
That there be printed and bound 3,000 copies of the Federal anti: 
decisions, 1890 to 1911, to be compiled by the direction of the |. 
ment of Justice, 1,000 copies for the use of the Senate and 2,000 « 
for the use of the House of Representatives. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Printing, I report | 
favorably an article presented by the Senator from New II 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] on the 12th instant, relative to the te 
industry of the United States, and ask that it be printed as 
public document. (S. Doc. No. 53.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order 
print will be entered. 


8ST. FRANCIS RIVER BRIDGE IN ARKANSAS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. From the Committee on Com» 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2 
to authorize the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ra 
Co. to construct and operate a bridge across the St. Il) 
River, in the State of Arkansas, and for other purposes, : 
submit a report (No, 82) thereon. I ask unanimous « 
for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill, and, there being no obj: 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendmen! 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
and passed. 


. PALMERS OB WARREN RIVER BRIDGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. From*the Committee on 
merce I report back favorably without amendment the |) 
2732) to authorize the Providence, Warren & Bristol I 
Co. and its lessee, the New York, New Haven & Ili 
Railroad Co., or either of them, to construct a bridge ac: 
Palmers or Warren River, in the State of Rhode Island, : 
submit a report (No. 81) thereon. I call the attention o! 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Liprrrr] to the bill. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I ask unanimous consent for the | 
consideration of the bill just reported by the Senator 
Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read th 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill, and, there being no obj: 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded t) 
consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendme' 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
and passed. 








BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unan': 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: 

A bill (S. 2833) granting an increase of pension to Jo! 
Peel (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on |’ 
sions. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (8S. 2834) granting an increase of pension to Chas 
EB. Hawley (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 28385) granting a pension to David Black; to | 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: , 

A bill (S. 2836) granting an increase of pension to John \' 
Yount (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Le 
sions, 


wn 
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By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 2887) te amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce, as amended June 29, 1906, April 13, 1908, and June 
18, 1910”; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2838) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers and officers, who served fn the Civil War and the War 
with Mexico; 

A bill (S. 2880) granting a pension to Elizabeth R. Griffith; 

A bill (S. 2840) granting a pension to Caroline Kudebeh; 

A bill (S. 2841) granting an increase ef pension te James B. 
Houghland (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S$. 2842) granting a pension te Ellen G Robison; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. FOSTER-: 

A bill (S. 2848) for the relief of Ella O. Richardson ; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 2844) to establish a commission to be known as the 
national forest demonstration and experimental commission, 
and to make an appropriation therefor; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: 

A bill (S. 2845) to acquire certain land in Washington Heights 
for a publie park, to be knewn as MeClellan Park. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee om the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest that the bill go to the Commit- 
tee om Publie Buildings and Grounds, that committee having 
jurisdiction of parks in the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that reference 
will be made. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2847) granting an increase of pension to Austin J. 
Marsh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2848) authorizing the sale of certain lands to the 
Dwight Mission School, on Sallisaw Creek, Okla. (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL DELIVERY ROADS. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 2846) for experimental improvement of rural 
delivery roads by the Secretary of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the Postmaster General, for investigating the subject of 
Tederal registration and license of automobiles used in inter- 
state travel, and fer other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the bill may lie on the table, 
subject to my call; and I desire in this connection to give notice 
that on Friday next, after the close of the morning business, I 
will submit to the Senate some remarks upon the bill. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will Ie | 


on the table. 


PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Mr. BURTON. I submit two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed to the bill H. BR. 2958, the pending publicity bill, which 
T ask may lie on the. table and be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Witheut objection, the amendments 
will ie om the table and be printed. 


SENATE EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. KERN. 
consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 78) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, Thmt the Secretary of the Senate and the Sergeant at Arms 
of the Senate are hereby directed to retain in the employ of the Senate 
all of their appointees and empleyees who are eapable and efficient, and 
. == Ro am persons a a —_ — = their removal 
aa reported to. appro by the ate and their 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana asks 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. GALLENGER. I think ft had better go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It ought to go to the committee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Rules. 


BLACK WARRIOR RIVER, ALA, IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration ef the bill (& 943) to improve navi- 
gation on Black Warrier River, in the State of Alabama. 

I make this request because the Chief of Engineers says that 
the proposition embraced im the bill is a very impertant one, in- 
volving as it dees material changes im the adopted project, and 
it is commended hy the Board ef Engineers as very important, 


I submit a reselution and ask for its present | 


= 
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beeause the work is about to commence on the lock as to which 
the proposed change is to be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
eonsideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from: the Committee on Commerce with amendments. 

The first amendment waé, in section 1, page 2, line 9, after 
the word “ proposed,” to strike out “and the building of the 
said Locks 1S and 19 is hereby abandoned,” so as to make the 
section read: 

That for the purpose of improving navigation of the Black Warrior 
River above Lock 17 to Cordova and as far up said river as the foot 
of Sanders Shoals, 5 miles above Cordova and 56); miles above Lock 
17, and for the purpose of aiding and developing the water power at 
Locks 16 and 17, in eooperation with the Birmingham Water, Light & 





Power Co, (hereinafter styled “‘ the company’), a corparation organized 
under the laws of the State of Alabama, its successors and assigns, for 
the purpose of developing the water power of said river and supply- 
ing the public with same, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, in 
his decretion, to change the detailed plans and specifications for the 
construction of Lock and Dam 17 so as to increase the height of the 
pook level over the dam: crest of Lock 17 to a height of 63 feet above 


the pool level of Lock 16, so as to render unnecessary the building of 


Locks 18 and 19, as now proposed. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 3, page 3, line 5, after 

the word “ to,” to strike out “ terminate existing contracts at” 

and insert “enter into supplemental agreements with the pres 
ent contractors fer’; and in line 8, after the word “ sevetr 
teen,” to strike out “ provided the construction ef higher lock 
at Dam 17 is found advisable for the interest of the United 

States” and to insert “‘ providing for the annulment of existing 

contracts or for their modification, so as to cover the work re- 

quired for the construction of the higher lock and dam, as he 
may deem most advantageous for the interests of the United 

States,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War is authorized, in his discretion, 
to suspend operations during investigations and to enter into supple- 
mental agreements with the present contractors for Lock and Dam 17, 
providing for the annulment of existing contracts or for their modifica 
tion, so as to cover the work required for the construction of the higher 
lock and dam, as he may deem most advantageous for the interests of 
the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, to strike out. seetion 4, 
as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to equip 
Lecks 16 and 17 with electrical apparatus for operating gates and 
valves and lighting same. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, seetion 5 (4), line 17, 
after the word “of,” to strike out “high locks and”; in line 
21, after the word “of,” to strike out “ Lock and”; and, in the 
same line, after the word “seventeen,” to insert “and such 
locks aS May be necessary to overcome the lift between the 
pools created by Dams 16 and 17,”” so as to make the section 
read: 

Sac. 4, That should the construction of dam at site 17 be found 
advisable the appropriations and anthorizationsa heretofore made for 
the costs of locks and dams on the Warrior River shall be available for 
tle construction of Dam 17 and such locks as may be necessary to over- 
eome the lift between the pools created by Dams 16 and 127. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, section 6 (5), line 4, 
after the word “develop” to strike out: 

From the water wlieels delivering 2 minimum of not less than 80 
per cent of the theoretical horsepower from the natural flowage of 
the river at and during the dry season, upon the basis of a minimum 
of 1,200. horsepower daily per annum at Lock 16 and 2,000 horse 
power daily per annum at Lock 17; the payment for such power so 
created at ench lock to begin one year after the lock is finished and 
ready for transportation and power. 

And insert: 

From the normal flow of the river, for @ period of 20 years, which 
rate shail be subject to readjustment by the Secretary of War at the 
end of that period, and thereafter at the end of every 10-year period; 
and ment for the power created at each lock shall begin one year 
after the flock shall be finished and ready for transportation and 


power, amd shall be made on the basis of a mininmm of 1 


1200 horse- 
power dail er annum at Lock 16 and 3,800 horsepower daily per 


annum at py A 

And, on page 6, line 4, after the word “rights,” to strike 
eut “on” and insert “over”; in the same line, after the word 
“lands,” to strike out “to” and msert “that will”; in the 
same line, after the word “temporarily,” to insert “or per- 
manently”’; in Tine §, after the word “assigns,” to strike out 
“beginning with the year 1920”; im line tt, after the word 
“the,” to strike out “three thousand two hundred” and insert 
“ five thousand”; im lime 24, after the word “that,” to insert 
“beginning with the year 1920”; in line 25, after the word 
“minimum,” to strike out “power” and insert “rental”; on 
page 7, im line 2, after the word “be,” to strike out “ equal to” 
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and insert “on the basis of,” and, in the same line, after the 
word “ horsepower,” to insert “and the contract shall further 
provide that the works herein contemplated, including the stor- 
age reservoirs, shall be commenced within 1 year and completed 
within 10 years from date of approval hereof,” so as to make the 
section read: 


Sec. 5. That for the purpose of securing the performances and 
oblications of the company imposed by-this act the Secretary of War 
is authorized and empowered to enter into a contract with said company 
for the purpose of more efficiently carrying out the stipulations and 
performances herein mentioned. And it shall be provided in said con- 
tract that for and in consideration of the aid to and improvement of the 
System of navigation of the Black Warrior River by the company from 
the construction and operation of its plant and works, the company, 
its successors and assigns, shall have the right to construct, maintain, 
own, and operate, at its own cost, in connection with Dams and Locks 
16 and 17, for a period of 99 years, electrical power stations and other 
structures, including turbo-generator intakes, equipped with double 
gates and valves at a level in said dam with the turbine water-wheel 
penstocks, for the development of water power for industrial and 
other purposes, and for converting to its own use, benefit, and profit 
the power created with the surplus water not needed for lockage, in- 
cluding the right to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of said power to 
persons and private and municipal corporations and associations: Pro- 
vided, That the company shall furnish, free of charge to the Govern- 
ment, at Locks 16 and 17, all power necessary for the operation of 
said locks, gates, and yalyes, and for the lighting of the Government 
stations and houses situated at said locks. And the said contract shall 
further provide for the payment by the company to the Government 
of an annual renial for its use of the water power at Dams and Locks 
16 and 17 at the rate of $1 per annum per horsepower realized and 
developed from the normal flow of the river, for a period of 20 years, 
which rate shall be subject to readjustment by the Secretary of War 
at the end of that period and thereafter at the end of every 10-year 
period; and payment for the power created at each lock shall begin 
one year after the lock shall be finished and ready for transportation 
and power, and shall be made on the basis of a minimum of 1,200 
horsepower daily per annum at Lock 16 and 3,800 horsepower daily 
ver annum at Lock 17: And provided further, That the company shall 
have ingress and egress over Government lands for the construction and 
operation of its plants and works and the right to use Government 
lands at or near said locks for the erecting of power houses and appur- 
tenances in connection therewith. It shall be provided further in the 
contract that the company shall transfer to the Government flowage 
rights over all lands that will be temporarily or permanently overflowed 
in connection with said improvements of Lock and Dam 17. It shall 
bé further provided in said contract that the company, its successors 
and assigns, shall pay to the Government an additional rental or 
royalty of 50 cents per horsepower per annum for all power sold in 
addition to the 5,000 horsepower above mentioned for additional power 
created at Locks 16 and 17 by the company’s storage and impounding 
dam, power stations, and works, to be located at the head of Sanders 
Shoals, on the Black Warrior River, and more particularly described as 
being in the center of section 23, township 14, range 6 west, in the 
northeast corner of Walker County, Ala., 56.3 miles above Lock 17; 
the Government to have free access to the company’s books and power 
and curve load sheets for the purpose of ascertaining and calculating 
the amount of additional power produced and sold by the company 
from its storage reservoirs at said locks, it being understood that, be- 
ginning with the year 1920, the minimum rental to be paid for to the 
Government by the company shall be on the basis of 15,000 horsepower. 
And the contract shall further provide that the works herein contem- 
plated, including the storage reservoirs, shall be commenced within 1 
year and completed within 10 years from date of approval hereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. ) 

The next amendment was, in section 7 (6), page 7, line 13, 
after the word “ Sixteen,” to strike out “but may draw down” 
and insert “nor shall”; in line 14, after the word “ Seventeen,” 
to strike out “3 feet, this being the minimum pool level, Dam 
17 being built with flashboards 3 feet higher than necessary 
for navigation, this additional 3 feet of height to be used 
as a storage supply for water-power purposes,” and insert “be 
drawn down below 63 feet above the crest of Dam 16, but in 
order to create a storage surplus for water-power purposes, the 
Secretary of War may, in his discretion, permit flashboards or 
a removable crest not exceeding 3 feet in height to be installed 
on Dam 17 by the company, at its own expense”; on page 8, 
in line 2, after the word “be,” to insert “ executed”; in line 
5, after the word “and,” to insert “to”; in line 8, after the 
word “and,” to strike out “for the securing of” and to insert 
“to insure”; in line 9, after the word “ performance,” to strike 
out “on the part of” and insert “by”; in line 11, after the 
word “require,” to strike out “of”; in line 12, after the word 
“company,” to strike out “the execution of” and insert “to 
execute’; and in line 13, after the word “as,” to strike out 
“shall be approved by the Secretary of War, and conditioned 
upon the faithful performance of all the terms and conditions 
imposed upon it by said contract” and insert “he may deter- 
mine to be necessary,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 6. That in the exercise of the authority. granted to the company 
herein or by said contract the company shall conform to such regula- 
tions as may be pene by the Secretary of War for the protection of 
navization and of the property and other interests of the United States. 
The company shall at no time disturb the pool level made by the erec- 
tion of Dam 16, nor shall the pool level of Dam 17 be drawn down be- 
low €53 feet above the crest of Dam 16, but in order to create a stora 
surplys for water-power purposes, the Secretary of War may, in his 
discretion, permit flashboards or a removable crest not exceeding 3 
feet in height to be installed on Dam 17 by the company, at its own 
expense ; and at no time shall the company make any claim against the 
United States for failure of water power from any cause whatsoever. 


That the work and improvements herein provided for shall be executed 
under the direction and with the approval of the Chief of Engineers 
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and the Secretary of War, the structures provided for being alwars 


subject to the provisions and requirements of this act and to si 
stipulations as may be imposed by Congress or by the Secretary of \ 
for the protection of navigation and property and other interests of 1 
United States; and to insure the performance by the company of {| 


acts and obligations imposed upon it by said contract, the Secretary «: 


War may require the company to execute a bond in such an amou: 
and with such surety as he may determine to be necessary. Wheney 
the company shall have acquired and transferred to the United Stat 
Government all lands to be flooded and temporarily overflowed a) 
erected power stations sufficient to supply the Government with 


I 


necessary power to light and operate said locks, so much of said bond 


as was required for the performance of said acts shall cease or 
reduced to an amount not to exceed $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 7, to inse; 


a new section as follows: 


Sec. 10. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is he: 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, there is a rather trivial amen) 


ment which should be made. On page 8, line 11, after the word 


“require,” I move to strike out the word “ of,” 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
is rather an important bill to be hurried through at this time 
I have not had an opportunity to look over it. I should like t) 


have some explanation of the bill from the Senator in char 
of it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I shall be very glad to give 
This is a very important bill in regard to the navigation of 
Black Warrior River and the development of water power thc 
The present plan is to build a dam there of 63 feet and to bu 
Locks 18, 19, and 20, each of 21 feet. This bill proposes to es: 
lish and build a high dam at Lock 17, which wil back up 
water of the river entirely to the railroads that pass over 1 
river and beyond where it is contemplated in the present proj. 
It will cost, the Board or Engineers estimate, about $150. 
more to build the dams, but the Government will receive 


revenue of about $15,000 a year from the use of the wate 


power. The completion of the project for the creation of | 
water power referred to will greatly facilitate the transpo: 
tion of products from Birmingham to the Gulf. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator, does the |! 
undertake to recognize the right of the Federal Governmeu' 
sell and dispose of the water 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. No; not at all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Or the water powers of the State? 
Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Not at all. It is in a 
ance with the provisions of the act passed by Congress in 
gard to fixing the rate or charge for the additional height of | 

dam that produces the power. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I should like to 
into this bill, and I ask that it may go over. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I want to say to the Se 
that the bill is unanimously indorsed by the Board of Eng 
and by the Chief Engineer of the Army, who speak of 
being highly important that it be acted on immediately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill can not go over on 
objection, for it is being considered by unanimous consent. 
has not been reached in the regular order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. All of the amendments 1 
bill which have been agreed to have been suggested }) 
Board of Engineers, and have been so framed as to make 
entirely satisfactory to the Government. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Alabama allow 1: 
make a suggestion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ala! 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to state that this bill was referre:! 
the War Department and to the Board of Engineers, ani! 
the amendments which have been agreed to have been 
gested by the Board of Engineers. There is a report on 
bill from that board recommending its passage. The ques 
involved in this bill are not such as relate to the water-)) 
question in the West at all. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Not at all. 

Mr. NELSON. They do not have any bearing on those 4 
tions in which I know the Senators from the Pacific coast ; 
mountain States are interested. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ala): 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I rise, really, to inquire g« 
ally about the same matter which the Senator from Utah | \! 
SUTHERLAND] and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NeELs: 
have referred to, As I listened to the reading of the bill, 


it 


Lu 
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empowers the Federal Government to receive revenue from the 
water power of an Alabama river. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. DIXON. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. 
Government work. 

Mr. DIXON. Created by the Federal Government? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr, DIXON. But, as I have always understood the matter, 
the waters of a nonnavigable stream, and even those 
navigable stream, belong to the State in which that 
situated. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I understand that perfectly. 

Mr. DIXON. Does this bill contemplate the inauguration of 
a new policy on the part of the Federal Government to sell 
water power within the limits of the State where the water 
belongs to the State? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Not at all. It 
the constructing company to put up the reservoir to impound 
the water of the river to make navigation more perfect, and to 
contribute to the increased of building the dam. Only 
$150,000 increased cost is recommended by the engineers, and 
the revenue, it is supposed, will be from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Mr. DIXON. Does that revenue flow to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. It flows to the Federal Gov- 
ernment through a company chartered by the State to do this 
work. 

Mr. DIXON. 
of Alabama? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Because the State has already 
given this power to the company, and they have transferred it 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I think what the Senator from 
Montana has in mind is this: What 
license should be paid to the Federal Government? 

Mr. DIXON. Yes: for water power in Alabama. 

Mr. BURTON. The water power is created as an incident by 
dams constructed for the purpose of promoting navigation. 
Those dams are constructed by the Federal Government. This 
bill involves no new policy. On the Kentucky River and on the 


Water power created by the 


of a 


stream is 


cost 


Why should not that revenue go to the State 
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provides for | 


is the reason why any | 


Government grants the right to a private company or individual 
to utilize water power created by Government « 
pany shall furnish the power for the operation 
nected with such dams. 


ims, 


the com- 


of the locks con- 


The second feature which the Senator from Utah mentions 
is also one already in vogue, that a certain rental per horse- 
power shall be charged in such cases. It would be quite un- 
just to say that the Government should construct these dams 
at a great expense—endeavoring to improve rivers through a 
hilly country, where locks and dams are necessary, and put 
such rivers on the same footing with the improvement of a 
| river through a level country—and receive no revenue by rea 
son of the expensive construction of the locks and dams, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Toes the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to explain to the Senator from 
Utah that if there should be any assumption of the right on 
the part of the National Government to deal with the water, 
that would in no way affect or bind the legal claimants to the 
water in the strenm. It can only dispose of whatever rights 
‘it may have in the water, as suggested by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton]. Certainly, no action taken by the Na- 
tional Government in this way could bind any legal claimant 
to the water or his right either as an appropriator or as a 
riparian owner. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I will state that this bill dees not involve the principle which 
governs where a private individual or a private con pany con- 
structs a dum and the Government seeks to obtain payment for 
the water. I have been utterly opposed to that proposition; 
but this is a case where the Government constructs a dam in 
aid of navigation, and as an incident to it there is a water 
power, and the Government, on account of the expense it has 
been put to, charges for the use of that water. That is all that 


Muskingum Riyer“the Government for many years past has been | 


its dams con- 


receiving rental for water power created by 
structed for the purpose of navigation. 

Mr. DIXON. But does not that recognize the title of the 
Government to the water? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so at all. It recognizes, 
where the Government builds a dam and creates a water power 


which would not otherwise exist, that it has the right to 
charge for it. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask, does the Government 


build this dam? 

Mr. BURTON. The Government builds this dam. There are 
proposed additions to it in the way of flashboards, and so forth, 
which the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, allow those 
who are utilizing the water power to build. All the expenses 
for the dam proper’ are borne by the Federal Government in 
carrying out the plan to canalize the Black Warrior River, a 
plan adopted nearly 20 years ago. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have looked over the bill very hastily, 
and it seems to me to go entirely beyond the mere authority 
of the Government to deal with the subject of navigation. 
seems to recognize the right of the Federal Government to dis- 
pose of water and water power in the stream. 

Mr. BURTON. Not except as created by Government con- 


struction in the way of dams or locks erected primarily for | 


the purpose of navigation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Section 6 
vides—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will permit me to finish. 
Section 6 of the bill provides: 


That the company shal! furnish, free of charge to the Government, 
at Locks 16 and 17, all power necessary for the operation of said locks, 
gates, and valves, and for the lighting of the Government stations and 
houses situated at said locks. And the said contract shall further 
provide for the prem by the company to the Government of an an- 
nual rental for its nse of the water power at Dams and Locks 16 and 
17 at the rate of $1 per annum per horsepower realized and developed. 


As I say, I have not had time to go over the bill. 
Mr. BURTON. Certainly, two provisions are contained in sec- 


tion 6, just read, which are in accordance with policies already 
adopted. First, it is made a condition in all cases where the 


of the original bill pro- 


Alabama 
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It | 


| not to the water 
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| creation of navigable conditions in a 


is involved in this bill, which is carefully guarded by the amend- 
ments which have been suggested by the War Department 
Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, while I had intended to ask that 
the bill go over, under the explanations made I have no fur- 
ther objection to it. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND 


The explanation just made by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Burron] and the Senstor from Minnesota 
[Mr. Netson]| is satisfactory to me. I did not at first under- 
stand the bill, because it is a long bill and there has been no 


opportunity of reading it. I 


simply caught a fugitive expres- 
sion here and there, and I do not want to give my vote to any 
bill which will recognize the right of the Federal Government 


to dispose of the waters or the water powers in any State 

Mr. JOHNSTON Alabema. I perfectly with the 
Senator from Utah, and I myself shall stand against any such 
proposition. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the power of the Government 
to the use of streams is limited to navigat 
perfectly proper for the Government to improve a 
order that it may be made navigable. The Government's f 
tion is complete when it has created the naviga 
The sale of water is something entirely 


of agree 


ion purposes It ‘is 


stream in 
tion or aided it. 
ected from the 
and I am not able 
to see why the Government charge anyone for the use of 
water after it has performed the function of creating a navig 
stream. The title to water can not be 
is the title to the use of the water that 
itself. 

The Government having impounded the water may ' ) 
the limit of the purposes contemplated by Constitution, but 
not beyond. The Government no legal right to se 
water to anyone or to charge for its use, becauss 


ais« ov 


stream, 


may 


acquired by 


acquired, and 


anyone t 


may be 


the 


has 


* upon the face 
| of the bill, it is a measure in the interest of the promotion of 
navigation. That being effectuated, the power of the Govern- 
ment ceases. I do not feel inclined to go into that question 
further than to make the suggestion this morning. It is a 


question of very great importance. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator permit me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 

Mr. BURTON. I would suggest to the Senator from Idaho 
that the question raised by him has been repeatedly decided 
both by the State and by the Federal courts. I think the case 
of the Kakauna Water Power Co., of Wisconsin, in the Supre 
Court of the United States, is one of them. The tenor of 
decisions is that where the right is given to create navigation, 
and where, as an incident to the exercise of that right, water 
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power is created, the Government, or, indeed, a private corpora- 
tion owning the franchise, can utilize the water power or 
sell it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The question is, Where can it utilize it; at 
what point? The decisions are uniform that after the Govern- 
ment has accomplished the purpose which it is authorized to 
effectuate anyone may locate water rights under the laws of the 
State, not under the laws of the United States, for the United 
States Government bas no law under which water rights may 
be located. 

Mr. BURTON. Suppose, however, in the construction of an 
important public work dams are constructed and water is 
impounded, and in the liberation of that water, water power 
is created, is there any reason why the Government should not 
receive compensation for it? The water power is a necessary 
and inevitable incident of the improvement. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But this bill is not within that question. 

Mr. BURTON. I think it is. 

Mr. HEYBURN. ‘The improvement authorized is not created 
for any other than navigable purposes, because the bill says so. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. ROOT. May not the power have been created with a 
view to the fact that the cost may be materially reduced by 
the application of the proceeds of the power created? 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is no law on the subject. 

Mr. ROOT. That is, may it not be that a very salutary 


not be all a matter of expense, but that it would, while improv- 
ing navigation, at the same time pay for itself in some part by 
the creation of a disposable water power? Is it not desirable 
that that view should obtain? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the Senator is appealing to 
the law of expediency, but there is no law of the land under 
which that can be done. It might be that such a law could be 
enacted, but there is no existing law; and the only rule to 
which the Senator’s reasoning applies is that of expediency, as 
to whether such a law should not exist. None exists to-day. 

Mr. ROOT. But we can make one, and do we not make one 
if we pass the bill of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is what I am afraid of. If that bill 
can not be inveked in the future as a basis for establishing the 


right of the Government in relation to water, I would have no’ 


word to say about it, but I listened very carefully to the read- 
ing of it—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I want to ask the Senator if 
he does not think the State has the right to the water? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Absolutely. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. This is confined to the corpo- 
ration that is named in this bill. It is to impound the water 
above where it is backed up by this dam, to preserve the navi- 
gation of the river all the year round, and to improve it in 
that way. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Under the authority of State legislation? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Under the authority of State 
legislation. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Why should the State legislation be sup- 
plemented by an act of Congress? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. It is because the original prop- 
osition provided for the construction of a dam 31 feet high and 
for one lock. Now it is proposed to build a dam 63 feet high 
and put in three locks at that place. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Why do we not stop with conferring the 
power to build the dams 63 feet high? Why is it necessary to 
invade this other very dangerous field? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I do not think there is any 
danger at all, because no water is diverted from the river— 
not one particle. It will improve the navigation of the whole 
length of the river to the Gulf. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If I could be convinced that the suggestion 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] that this bill might 
be the initiation of a construction to be placed upon the law 
authorizing the Government to sell water is not to be acquiesced 
in I would not raise my voice in this matter. But it is in 
order to be sure that that will not be done that I want the 
record which will accompany the passage of this bill to show 
that Congress did not consider this as the initiation of, or 
recognition of, a new principle. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. 
Senator from Idaho in that. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does thé Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New York? 


I agree perfectly with the 
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Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. ROOT. There is a further consideration, though per 
haps not a very important one. These works have to be mai 
tained, and, if they have to be maintained, it is certainly good 
policy to so provide that they may take care of themselves wit) 
out being a continual burden upon the Public Treasury. The 
application of the water power that is created by them to the 
maintenance of the project certainly would seem to be desirab]e 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is still the law of expediency. 

Mr. ROOT. Yes; it is. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But not the law of the land. 

Mr. ROOT. But of importance as a matter of expediency. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I only rose in order to perfect the record j 
this case. Were I convinced or did I think that this would }) 
as is suggested by the Senator from New York, considered : 
entering upon a new system, which recognizes the right of the 
Government to charge either a State or the citizens of a Stat. 
for the right to use the water flowing in a public stream, | 
should perhaps be much more insistent in my opposition to i: 
I think the Senator from Alabama is in accord with the vie. 
I have expressed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Thoroughly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And I want the record to show that this 
not to be taken as a recognition by Congress of the right 1 
make such charges. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I should not have introduc: 


| the bill if I had thought it accomplished such a purpose as th 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendime: 


; : : | will be agreed to. 
improvement may depend upon the fact that its creation would | 


Mr. BACON. I should like to ask tue Senator from Idaho 
question for information. In what way does the construct 
put upon it by the Senator relieve the bill from the expres 
stipulations that a certain amount shall be paid for the wate 
I am asking for information. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There are so many interruptions and the) 
is so much noise—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will please be in or«d: 

Mr. HEYBURN. That I am not quite sure that I caught « 
rectly the question of the Senator from Georgia. Will 1): 
Senator kindly state the question again? 

Mr. BACON. I understood the objection which the Senai 
urged was that the Federal Government had no such proper! 
interest in the water as would enable it either to sell or lea 
the water power. Then I understood the Senator to have si 
gested some construction of this bill which would avoid tf! 
conclusion. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am far from being satisfied that a 
struction of this measure would not, if it were to be taken a 
precedent, as in a case in court, lead to the conclusion that | 
Government would not hereafter claim the right to sel! 
water in public streams. No one has title to water flowing 
public streams. That was established by the Supreme Cour 
an early day, and that has been the law, aud it is not cont 
verted. No title exists in the water. It is only in the us: 
power. That is a clearly defined difference. Now, in this « 
as I understand the bill, the Government is proposing to se!! 
right to use the water because it has impounded it, for an « 
tirely different purpose, having it on hand, so to speak. 

According to the law of expediency invoked by the Sen 
from New York [Mr. Roor], it says, “Having this water 
hand, we might as well make some use of it.” But the law 
the land says that that does not authorize any use of it « 
cept in pursuance of the laws of the State; and it is a seri 
question; and if this bill passes I want it to pass with this ™ 
ord, so that hereafter the discussion invoked by the submis: 
of the bill may always tend to explain the position of Congr 
in enacting such a bill. 

Mr. BACON. Before the Senator from Idaho takes his s 
I wish to ask him a question. I am seeking light; I am 
anxious as is the Senator to assist, if I can, the Senator f1 
Alabama in the matter without compromising what I cons! 
to be a serious principle. I desire to know in what wi) 
the Senator reconciled himself to it, in order that I may * 
I may, pursuing the same road, reach the same conclusion. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am not reconciled to it, and my vote \\ 
perhaps indicate that. 

Mr. BACON. In what way does the Senator’propose that 
action to-day shall not be taken as a precedent? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, Congress does not establish preced 
that are as binding as in the case of decisions of courts. 

Mr. BACON. I understand that; but I understood the § 
tor to say that a certain construction was going to be annow” 
for which we have to answer in the future, whenever 4 sim! 
right may be sought to be exercised. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. 
question shall still be open when presented on another occasion. 

Under the law of Alabama, or any other State of the Union, 
the water flowing through these locks or over that dam is 
subject to appropriation by any citizen of the State. Congress 
ean not take away that right. There is not a State which has 
not protected that right in its citizen. 

Mr. BACON. I can perceive of certain arrangements which 
might be made which would avoid this difficulty. I recollect 
that a colleague of the Senator in a former Congress proposed 
that dams should be constructed at the joint expense of the 
Government and some private enterprise, with the stipulation 
that, having joined in the construction of the dam, the parties 
thereafter should have the right to use the water, the assump- 
tion being of course that it was their own land. If the parties 
owned the land, they would have the right to use the water. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I thought it was in the nature of a loan, to 


be repaid, and did not come to the question of the title to | 


the use of the water. For instance, in the reclamation act, 
the Government only loans the money. It does not become 
the proprietor. It becomes the agent only, and the money is 
repaid to the Government. That does not involve the question 
of title. But in this case the question of title seems to be 
involved. 

Now, let me give a concrete instance in regard to this use 
of water: Should the Senator from Georgia or any other per- 
son build a dam in a stream in which the water was flowing 
through the State, for the purpose of diverting the water to 
create power, the surplus water running over the dam could 
be appropriated or lecated by any person. He has no title to 
it at all. That is the universal law, and there is no decision 
to the contrary. 

You may go to the end of a tailrace, below a mill in which 
the power is generated and located, and nothing can prevent 
you. The water has been released from the control which was 
obtained under the appropriation as soon as it has passed the 
line. For instance, the water flowing over the spillway of a 
dam is subject to appropriation by any other citizen. No title 
vests in the person owning the dam. He has built the dam for 
the purpose of creating power, and may use it to the extent of 
his purpose or hig right under the law. 

This is an interesting point: Though a man may claim in 
his leeation 5,000 inches of water, if the conduit which he de- 
scribes in his location notice—and he must describe it—will 
convey only 1,000 inches, he takes title only to the use of 1,000 
inches of water. That is the universal law. 

If a man builds a dam to any water in excess of that neces- 
sary for the purpose for which he builds it, he obtains no title. 
In this case there is evidently more water than is used for the 
purpose of navigation, and the Senator describes it—several 
Senators have—as incident to the creation of navigation, or the 
maintenance or aid of navigation. The fact is that the locator 
has not any title to the excess water above that which is neces- 
sary to properly fulfill the purpose for which the location is 
made, 

Mr. SMITH of Sonth Carolina. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am extremely interested 
in this matter. In the bill I read this clause: 


And the said contract shall further provide for the payment by the 
company to the Government of an annual rental for its use of the water 
power at Dams and Locks 16 and 17 at the rate of $1 per annum per 


horsepower— 

It specifies it at the rate of $1 per annum per horsepower— 
at the rate of $1 per annum per horsepower realized and developed. 

This is a specific case. Would that not establisk the prece- 
dent that the Government might at any place where it had 
created a dam for the purpose of navigation raise the dam and 
charge this rental as covering its cost, as incidental or expedi- 
ent, as indicated by the Senator from New York. Could not 
that be used for that purpose? 

Now, I understand that this bill provides for a specific case, 
bearing on a specified location, and therefore is not intended to 
have general application. But why should it be done? Are 
you going to admit the right of the Government to raise a dam 
and increrzse the water power above the necessity of water for 
the use of navigation, and contend that it is then entitled to a 
a for the water power throughout any State on any public 

eam? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not think the Government has the 
power to create a right of that kind. The State can afford to 
its citizens through legislation the right to locate this surplus 
water, and no action by Congress could prevent a State from 
doing it, because the State has control of the water. 


| 
Not necessarily a precedent, but that the | 


| under the law of Alabama I think probably 


, and if there are conflicting 





All of the great States have legislative enactments authoriz- 
ing the location of water rights, and after this dam is raised 
to the height contemplated the citizens of Alabama can go in 
there, notwithstanding the fact that the Government is seeking 
to sell the water, and locate it. They could in the West, and 
they could. The 
courts of Alabama would undoubtedly hold that the right of a 
locator under the laws of the State was superior to the right 
of a person claiming under a contract with the Government, 


because the Government is selling something that it has no 
right to sell and to which it has no title. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill be 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading and read the third 
time? 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
pass? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I 
against the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I do not rise to dis- 
cuss the bill. I shall vote ‘“‘nay” upon the question of the pas- 
sage of this bill, for I recognize no right in the General Govy- 
ernment, by the Constitution or otherwise, to perform the funce- 
tions proposed by the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
pass? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, of course I recognize that the 
building of these dams creates an opportunity for the use of 
the water power, and I am perfectly in accord with the desire 
that some scheme may be devised by which this water power 
may be used. At the same time I am not willing to concede 
that the Federal Government has the right to sell the water 
power of a stream within a State. 

Mr. BAILEY. It does not belong to the Government. 

Mr. BACON. As the Senator from Texas says to me, it does 
not belong to the Government. It belongs to the State or the 
riparian owner. If the Senator from Alabama will take his 
bill and so recast it that that difficulty shall be avoided, I shall 
be glad to give it my support; but I think that is a most vital 
principle, which it is dangerous to disregard. 

It may be that the bill can be passed without that difficulty 
being remedied, but I desire to say that I can not vote for it, 
for the reason I have stated. At the same time I wish to add 
that I recognize the importance of the utilization of this power; 
rights of any kind or doubtful 
rights in the matter and the bill can be withheld so this vital 
principle shall not be contravened, I shall be glad to give it 
my support. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
observation with regard to the bill. If these locks are neces- 
sary for navigation, the National Government is amply able, 
and it has every right, to construct just such dams as to make 
the river navigable; but I will not vote for a bill which, in 
order to induce the National Government to improve any pub- 
lic stream and improve the navigation of the stream by virtue 
of the increased improvement, gives it the power to usurp the 
rights of the State. That is what this bill proposes to do— 
that by virtue of the Government creating a larger lock, and 
a greater water power, in order to reimburse it for this extra 
expense, it shall be given control over the water for other pur- 
pose than navigation. 

If the Senator from Alabama will meet the question sug- 
gested by the Senator from Georgia, or recast his bill so as to 
separate the private or State rights to this power from those 
of the Government, I believe the bill will receive the support of 
this body. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have not had the opportunity 
to examine this bill with any degree of care. I would very 
much like if it could go over until to-morrow or next day, in 
order that all Senators may have an opportunity to give it 
further consideration. I dislike very much to oppose the bill 
introduced by the Senator from Alabama, but I dislike a great 
deal more to vote for a bill that, from a surface examination, 
such as I have been able to make, may not only establish a bad 
precedent, but, I am afraid, has other evils, if not connected 
with it, evils which may flow out of it. 

In a few moments’ time only I want to call attention to one 
or two matters. To begin with, if I understand the bill from a 


The question is, Shall the bill 


merely desire an opportunity to vote 


The question is, Shall the bill 


I should like to make an 


hasty reading, it proposes to enter into a contract, d the 
bill we are now passing is in some respects similar to a fran- 
chise granted by a municipality to some corporation desiring to 
operate therein. 

If we are to concede that the Government of the United 


States is to begin the business of improving streams, building 
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dams, and renting the property or the power out, then it seems 
to me perfectly patent that that grant should not be made to 
some one company without permitting all companies who may 
desire to bid for that power to have an opportunity to offer their 
bids, so that the best possible price can be obtained. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator from 
Missouri if he wishes to continue his remarks on the pending 
measure, but as he has suggested that he would prefer to have 
the bill go over, if he is willing to yield to me for that purpose 
I will move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
reciprocity bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
will state it. 

Mr. LODGE. The bill is not open to objection? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not. It is under consideration 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. And it has been ordered to be engrossed and 
to be read the third time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been ordered to be engrossed 
and to be read the third time. 

Mr. LODGE. The question is on its passage? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on its passage. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, a parliamentary question. 
The amendments have not been concurred in in the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendments have been concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And the bill ordered to be en- 
grossed. 

Mr. LODGE. The question is on its passage. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think those who have given consideration 
to this matter would like to have the amendments voted upon 
separately, because, as I understand it, and I ask the Senator 
from Alabama to correct me if I am mistaken, the amendments 
contain all the provisions with reference to the price to be paid 
for the use of water. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. No; they do not.. 

Mr. HEYBURN. As I heard the amendments read I think 
many of them refer to that question. I think the bill had better 
go over. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator from Missouri is willing to 
yield to me for the purpose, I understand that my motion will 
be in order. If it is entirely agreeable to the Senator, I would 
suggest that the bill shall go over to another day, that we may 
proceed to the consideration of the reciprocity bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary question. 
can only be done on motion? 

Mr. PENROSE. I have made the motion. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I hope the bill will not go 
over—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] has the floor and yielded to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I hope the bill will not go 
over, because the project of completing the improvement for 
navigation on Black Warrior River is held up pending action on 
this bill; and if it is passed in the present shape, adopting the 
recommendation of the Board of Engineers and the Chief of En- 
gineers, who state that it will vastly improve the navigation 
and put up the trade to the railroads stretching out from Bir- 
mingham, producing millions of tons of trade. It can be com- 
pleted in a little over one year, whereas it would take three 
years to finish the project as originally contemplated. 

I will say to the Senator from Missouri that the bill recog- 
nizes the right of the State to control the surplus water, and it 
is the corporations organized by the State who will expend over 
a million and a half dollars for the purpose of impounding the 
waters above the dam in order to continue the flow for naviga- 
tion during the dry season. I hope very much that the bill will 
not go over. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from Missouri, to ask the Senator from 
Alabama to explain clearly, so that I may understand it, why 
this rental should be proposed to be paid to the Government of 
$1, as here stipulated in line 25 on page 6 and lines 1 and 2 on 
page 7? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Simply because the Govern- 
ment is raising the dam from 21 to 63 feet. 


That 





Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Is the Government raising 
the dam for the purpose of improving navigation or to furnish 
this power? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. For the purpose of improving 
navigation purely. The engineers say it is the best plan that 
ean be devised for improving the navigation of the river, but 
incidentally it creates a water power, and the State having the 
right to the surplus water not needed for navigation, this rich} 
is conferred upon this corporation. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask, and I am asking, a 
question seriously for information. Why, then, should the 
proposition be made to give the Government $1 per so many 
horsepower ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. 
creased cost of the improvement. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Therefore the proposition is, 
in order to get the Government to raise the dam to create thi 
water power, it is to be reimbursed, when, by raising the dam 
creating the water power, it will also increase the navigability 
of the stream. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. It certainly will. 
incident to it. The power is developed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to ask, wit! 
the permission of the Senator—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylyani. 
made a request of the Senator from Missouri. Does the Chair 
understand that that request was declined? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; I was not given the oppor- 
tunity to accept it or decline it, because other Senators rose to 
ask questions. I would have preferred finishing the sentence I 
was uttering, but I am quite content that it shali stop here 41) 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania shall be recognized to m 
his motion. I did think it was only proper to allow these int 
rogatories to be made, and I am—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. With the permission of tl 
Senator—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, if the Senator from Missouri yields the 
floor. 

Mr. PENROSE. I would not persist in the motion if I thought 
it would delay the bill in which the Senator from Alabama 
is interested. I believe it to be a meritorious measure, but | 
think there is evidently enough opposition to the bill to ma! 
it evident that he will get it through speedily by letting it co 
over a day and permitting Senators to have an opportunity {0 
examine it. Therefore, with the consent of the Senator f: 
Missouri, I move that the Senate proceed to the consider: 
of the reciprocity -bill. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsy! 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Ii 
bill 4412. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to suggest that tle 


I say it is because of the in 


It is a mere 


| very purpose for which I rose was to ask—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 1 
motion is in order, and it is not a debatable motion. ‘11: 
Senator from Pennsylvania moves that the Senate proceed tv 
the consideration of House bill 4412. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Commi 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 441-) 
to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion 
Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, on the 26th of January of | 
year the President sent to Congress a message in writing, 
companied by papers entitled “ Correspondence embodyins 
agreement between the Department of State and the Can: 
Government in regard to reciprocal tariff legislation ” : 
statistical data to show the effect of the above agreement 0)))! 
the commerce and revenues of the United States and the |’ 
minion of Canada. 

The President in his message recommended legislation |y 
Congress in accordance with the provisions of the agree!) 
embodied in the correspondence thus transmitted by bim. 
bill which is now before the Senate, House bill No. 4412. is : 
titled “An act to promote reciprocal trade relations wit! 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes”; and throu 
the greater part of the bill; that is to say, down to the ei! 
section 1, on the twenty-third page, the bill does follow 
agreement which is described as between the Departine:)' 
State and the Canadian Government in regard to reci)r 
tariff legislation. 

The action of the President in bringing before Congress ''''5 
subject affecting the foreign relations of the United States | 
this manner has been the subject of criticism to some ext! 


} 
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in the public press and to some extent upon the floor of either mendation from the President with t 


House of Congress. I shoukl not refer to this criticism were it | 
not that it has received the dignity and authority derived from 
the advocacy of the distinguished senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Newson], whose solid and sterling qualities we all 
recognize and admire. 

I wish to submit to the Senate, sir, that the President has 
followed a course in bringing this subjeet before Congress which | 
was entirely within his power, which was in accordance with | 
precedents, and which was strictly in accordance with official 
propriety. 

The agreement between the Department of State and the Cana- 
dian Government has been spoken of as a treaty. It is in no | 
sense a treaty. It is one of those informal, temporary, and | 
preliminary arrangements between the executive branches of | 
two Governments which are exceedingly common and which are | 
necessary for the effective conduct of negotiations regarding 
international affairs. 

For example, in the year 1899, when the dispute between this 
country and Great Britain regarding the Alaskan boundary was 
at its height, the State Department entered into an agreement 
with the Government of Great Britain fixing the line on either 
side of which the jurisdiction of the respective countries should 
be recognized until such time should elapse as to make it pos- 
sible for a final and definitive settlement of the controversy to 
be reached. That was not a treaty. It destroyed no property 
or jurisdiction and it created none, but it was a necessary 
arrangement in order that while the two Governments, through | 
their constitutional treaty-making powers, were settling the | 
question there might not be controversy and bloodshed. That | 
controversy was ultimately settled by a treaty between the two 
countries for a tribunal to hear and determine the question, and 
that question has been heard and determined and has passed 
into history. 

In 1906, when the controversy as to the rights of our fishermen 
upon the treaty coast of Newfoundland was rife, the Department 
of State and the Government of Great Britain entered into an 
agreement as to what the colonial authorities of Newfoundland 
should be permitted to do and should not do, as to what Ameri- 
can fishermen should do and should not do. It was not a treaty, | 
but it was an #ereement between these executive branches of 
the two Governments temporary and preliminary to a final set- 
tlement, so that there might not be strife and actual conflict | 
pending the settlement, and it held a condition of peace until 
by a treaty between the two countries and an arbitration the 
question was finally disposed of. 

Mr. President, it makes no difference whatever whether the 
question is to be settled by treaty or by legislation so long as | 
there is a question and it is deemed desirable by the executive 
authority charged with the conduct of negotiations that there 
shall be a preliminary arrangement until a final decision shall | 
be reached upon the question by the duly constituted and em- 
powered authorities of the two countries; it makes no difference 
whether those authorities who are to settle the question are 
the Senate with the President or the Senate with the House of | 
Representatives atid the President, whether the settlement is 
to come by the making of a treaty or to come by the making | 
of concurrent laws by the two countries. 

This agreement, Mr. President, is of a still lower and milder 
form than the agreements to which I have referred. It does 
net in its terms, as did those agreements, bind the Govern- 
ments of the countries at all. It does not bind the United 
States nor Great Britain nor Canada. It does not bind the 
Government of the United States nor that of Great Britain nor 
that of Canada. It is merely an agreement relating to the | 
course of conduct which will be followed by the President and 
the State Department on the one hand and the administration | 
in Canada on the other, a thing which is done every day, with- 
out which the business of negotiation between different coun- 
tries and the diplomatic imtercourse between different coun- | 
tries can not be pursued. If a President or a Secretary of State 
or a minister of foreign affairs can not say what he will do, | 
can not bind himself regarding his conduct; if he can not say, 
“I will answer your letter to-morrow”; if he ean not say “I 
will give you an audience next week, Thursday”; if he can | 
not say, “ No action will be taken upon this until such time as | 
you shall have had an opportunity for an interview and 
hearing,” why, then, business can not go on. This agreement, I | 
repeat, is but the most ordinary example of a class of assur-_ 
ance given by the diplomatic officers of one country to the 
diplomatic officers of another regarding their own conduct. 

Now, the President has in a great measure executed the agree- 
ment that he made by the recommendation which he has sent 
to Congress, and when the matter comes before Congress it has 
no element of a treaty, There fs no treaty. There is a recom- 


| made a treaty, under which there would have been an 


nfor n that Can- 
ada, in case we comply with his recommendation, is ready to 
enact similar legislation on her part. What 
is a bill which stands upon the same basis as a!l other |! 
be considered and to be enacted by the le 
Government. 
This bill might have been the product of a treaty. 
dent, with the advice and consent of the Senate 


w before us 
iis to 

cislative power of our 
The Presi 

might 


ment to submit this legislation to Congress. He did not d 


| There would have been no object in his doing so, because it 
| would have resulted merely in making the same submis ) 
the legislative power which is now made. He s tal 
simple, direct, natural, and proper course in making this re 
mendation to Congress in accordance with his constitut a] 
authority, and acting in good faith, pursuant to the agr 
which h@ made regarding his own conduct and in accorda 


with his right, with precedent, and with propriety. 

Mr. President, the agreement which was submitted to Con 
gress by the President meets with my approval. Ther 
many reasens why it naturally appealed to me and why m) 
impulses were to favor it, because by long years of labor in the 
direction of the settlement of differences and the promotion of 


kindly and friendly feelings between this country and da, 
I have acquired that habit of mind. Be that as it may, a 
| at the beginning, and always have been and am now, in favor 
of giving effect to the President’s recommendation for the re- 


eiprocal arrangement with Canada. 
But, Mr. President, I have not been permitted to maintain 
that view in any complacent 


or untroubled mood. It has been 
| impossible for me to so steel nryself against the oppositi f 
the farmers of northern New York and of the paper-making 


communities of northern New York, in which tens of thousands 
of people are dependent upon that industry, that I could hold 
my course in support of this reciprocity agreement without dis- 
turbance and solicitude. 

The farmers of northern New York, more in number than the 
entire inhabitants of many of the States represented in this 
Chamber, are in a great measure opposed to this acre 
and they have by thousands of communications to me made 
their opposition known. They fear that it will ult in the 
reduction of the price of their products and in the depreciation 
of the value of their lands, and in making harder the severe 
conditions of their lives. I can not but be affected by their 
representations. They are the people among whom I was born 
and grew to manhood, among whom I live, and I would not have 
them feel that I am mmindful of thefr Mr. 
President, can I be indifferent to tl! have 
heard here in this Chamber—speeches made by old and tried 
associates, upon whose sincerity I would stake everything I 


ent, 


recy 


inter¢ nor, 
» speeches which | 


sts; 


possess, for whose judgment I have respect, and with whose 
deep and evident feelings I have sympathy. But, Mr. Presi 
dent, nevertheless, I do still believe that the enactment of this 
reciprocal agreement with Canada is for the best and the per- 
manent interest of our country, and I must be for it. 

I think, sir, that my friends, the farmers in New York anéd the 
farmers all along the northern border, are unduly apprehensive 


I think that they have greatly exaggerated in their own minds 
the injury which will come to them from the enactment of 
measure. It is but natural that they should. All experiens 
in the enactment of tariff laws indicates that those whose busi 
ness is to be affected greatly exaggerate the injury which tl 
apprehend from any legislation that at ail reduces the measure 
of protection which they have had; and if it be true, as wonld 
appear from the report of the hearings before the Committee on 
Fimance, that an organized effort has been made, with agents or 
attorneys employed to circulate among the farmers of the coun- 
try statements of the injury that will be done to them, in order 
to arouse them to opposition to this bill, it follows necessarily 
that the arguments would lose nothing in the telling, and that 
to every farmer would come a tale of apprehension and of zn- 
ticipated injury, painted in the most vivid color So that it is 


tlilS 


y 


but natural that this feeling should exist; but I think it is 
greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 


yield to the Senator fram Idaho? 
Mr. ROOT. I do. 
Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to interrupt the course « 


: i De 
argument of the Senator from New York, but I desire to sk 
if the Senator proposes before he closes to state whether or not, 
in his judgment, the reciprocity measure will affect the inter- 
ests of the American farmer? 

Mr. ROOT. Yes. I think, Mr. President, that the apprenen- 


sion of injury, which is natural to any class « 


f producers as to 
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whom there is a proposal to reduce the tariff, is very readily | forgotten this primary and fundamental rule of tariff legisla- 
to be answered by the fact that the two countries are under | tion, because they have been led—misled, I believe—into the 
substantially the same conditions. There may be little differ- | conviction that we have been legislating for particular men or 
ences in labor cost here and there, but, in general, by and large, | particular groups of men instead of legislating for the interests 
the labor conditions of Canada and the labor conditions of the | of the whole country, that the people overturned the majority 
United States are the same. It is not a question of competing | in the House of Representatives in the last election and very 
with the familiar adversary, the pauper labor of Europe. The | nearly, and in a certain sense altogether, changed the politica! 
two countries are similar in their social conditions, in their | complexion of the Senate. 
laws, in their manner of doing business, of thinking and of Mr. President, when my friends, who declare that this legisla- 
acting, in their individual independence, and in their power to | tion, if it be enacted, will be the death blow of protection, and 
maintain their wage scale; and the proposal to take down the | their constituents, in the cool afterthought, consider, as they 
tariff wall between Canada and the United States, in so far as | will consider, the interests of the whole people, they will for 
it is taken down by this reciprocity agreement, is much more | get their revenges, and they will vote in accordance with their 
like the taking down of a tariff wall between two States than | principles, under the guidance of their love of their country, for 
it is the taking down of a tariff wall between the United States | protection or against protection, and if for protection for such 
and the countries of Europe; and, for reasons which I shall give | measure of protection as they believe will help not the manu- 
presently, I think that any ill effect that may be produced upon | facturers of New York or Massachusetts, but the whole people of 
any of our farmers will be more than counterbalanced by the | our country. 
advantages which they will derive in common with the whole Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 
American people from the enactment of the bill. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mr. President, I could not be indifferent to what has been | York yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 
said upon this floor as to the effect of this measure upon the Mr. ROOT. I do. 
general policy of protection. We have been told here that if Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator believe that while the 
this bill be passed it will drive a wedge into the protective | public may forget their revenges in forgetting they will lose 
system that now obtains, will rend it asunder, will split it into | their sense of justice and equal justice to all the people? 
pieces, and will destroy it. We have been told that if this Mr. ROOT. I do not. I count on their keeping it, and I 
bill passes the farmers of the Northwest will see to it that the | know they will keep it and will act under their sense of jus- 
manufacturers of New York and Massachusetts and Pennsyl- | tice—— 
vania suffer in their turn. These are serious propositions, Mr. Mr. DIXON. But, Mr. President—— 
President, for one who believes, as I believe, that the policy of Mr. ROOT. A sense of justice to the whole people of the 
protection has played a great part in the building up of the | United States. Mr. President, let me say this/ No economic 
prosperity and the happiness of our country, and who believes, | system, be it for protection, be it for a tariff for revenue, be it 
as I believe, that to continue the policy of moderate protection, | for free raw materials and high duties upon finished products— 
reasonable protection, based upon ascertained facts, is of high | no economic system can stand upon any other basis than that 
importance to the future prosperity and happiness of our | which I am pressing as a necessary basis on which we must a‘ 





country. regarding this legislation and on which my friends who are 
A serious picture is presented to us by these declarations | opposing this legislation ultimately will act. 
coming from men whose sincerity we respect; but, Mr. Presi- Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 


dent, it appears to me that throughout this whole discussion, The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
and very much of late in other discussions in this Chamber | york yield to the Senator from Montana? 
which have touched upon tariff questions, there has been al- Mr. ROOT. I hope the Senator will excuse me for just one 
ways a suppressed premise—an assumption never stated but | moment. I believe a reasonable policy of protection is beneficia! 
always present—that what we make tariff laws for is to benefit | to our country; I believe it tends to make it more prosperous, 
the manufacturer or the miner or the farmer or whoever may | more happy, more useful in the world, and that it provides a 
be engaged in the industry that we protect. | better home for our people, with greater opportunities for every 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— |one of us. But, Mr. President, I know that that view of pro- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). tection can not prevail if protection is to be rested by its advo- 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from | cates upon a system of bargain and trade. I believe in protec- 





Idaho? tion, but I wish to buy no man’s vote for it. If the majority 
Mr. ROOT. Certainly. of the people of the United States come to the conclusion thi: 
Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator permit me to reaad—— | it is better for the country to abandon protection and establisi 


Mr. ROOT. I beg the Senator not to interrupt me at this | a revenue tariff or free trade—under any name whatever—t)en 
point. ; ts ___| let them do it, and I for one will put out no hand to stay them 
_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New’ by bargaining and trading the respective private interests of 
a BOOT I shall be very glad to afford the Senator an — _ — oon ee c -_ “ vane eee 
_— : rotection, then they w n out and come back. 1ey 
pear yp Pe ene oo ae — ag through, but at present | aie right in abandoning protection, then we will confess our 
wous . error, according to the outcome. 

Mr. eo I ree — oe Se Me ng ITonly | And, Mr. President, if we have so sinned against the duty of 
Spon the question the Bonstes ta:sem tiavensing. ns | munuing shenaeiam ape.siagteste. tan ohana oft nr cou 7 

: , as to leave the system of pro on not upon its 
om ne oe 18 something which it is manifestly unfair merits, but upon ee abuses, then we — aamere ie — _ 
ei | that is to come upon us before the hard lesson is learned that 

The ea OFFICER. The Senator from New York | there is a sound and impregnable-basis for a protective tariff 
moor Mr. President, I say there is running through the a — sia’ aadies peers dy ae ner’ whole 
discussion of this subject the assumption that we make tariff | country. 
laws for the benefit of the people who are engaged in the indus-| [ wish to say one word further with special reference to tlic 
tries. That I deny. We make, or we a to make, no law for | effect of this law upon the farmer. If I were at home I would 
the benefit of any man or any group of men. We care no more, | say it in private conversation to my farmer friends about me in 
Mr. President, neither you nor I, nor the Senators about me, for a country, and that is this: The taking off of the duty 01 
any manufacturer, great or small, of any article, be it steel or | farm products between this country and Canada, while it wi!! 
wool or cotton or whatnot, or for any miner, whatever he may | in a technical sense, a strict sense, be accomplished by tlc 
be taking from the earth, or for any farmer, or for any granger | passage of this bill, nevertheless was inevitable; and if it did 
upon this earth than we care for the men who are using their | not come in this bill it would come in its own way by ordinary 
products. And we do not protect them for their benefit. tariff legislation. 

We pass all laws putting protection on the products of in- No one can mistake, no one ought so to blind himself as ‘» 
dustry for the benefit of the whole American people, and if we | mistake, the changed feeling of the people of this country re- 
can not sustain the imposition of a duty upon that ground, then | garding the tariff as exhibited by the election of last fall, 211 
it ought not to be imposed. If we do legislate for the benefit of | not only by the election of last fall, but exhibited in 10,(\") 
the people engaged in ae epee cee then we are per- | expressions << over the eae ime coin in = highest 
verting our powers; are false to our duty. degree by possibility of this arrangement. 

Mr. President, it is because for the moment, for the time No one may suppose that this arrangement could be made !y 
being, the people of the United States have come—many of | the President, carried through the House, certain of passice 
them ; I hope not all, but many of them—to believe that we have | here in the Senate, if there were not a great public opinion 
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behind it. What we say here is of little consequence. 
arguments do not advance or retard it. 
with a public opinion behind it. 

Mr. President, 
is the least possibility that the people of the United States, 
nvtil another revolution of sentiment has come, will permit the 
cost of their living to be increased by the imposition of a duty 
ou ordinary foodstuffs. 


Our 
It is moving along 


Mr. BAILEY. Why on clothing? 
Mr. ROOT. Why on clothing? On ordinary foodstuffs, just 
as seon aS the consumption approaches the limit of produc- 





tion 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 
Mr. ROOT. The Senator from Texas will excuse me for one 
moment. The Senator from Texas says, why clothing? Cloth- 
ing does stand on a little different footing with regard to the 
ge sneenl principle, because it is an illustration of the original 
i that it was desirable for the country to kave m: maeinctures. 
Yet t that is practically unimportant, because the opinion of th« 
country wideubtedly is in favor of a large reduction of the duty 
on clothing. 
Mr. BAILEY. 





Why a reduction on clothing—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York | 


yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Wr. BAILEY. Why a reduction on clothing and a total re 
al on foeds? One is as much 
If we do not eat, we will starve. 
will freeze. 

Mr. ROOT. Not now. 

Mr. BAILEY. No. 

Mr. ROOT. But that is true in winter. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. But there ts another and prob- 
ably a more potential consideration, which the Senator from 
New York has not overlooked. If we undertook to go without 
clothing, even in this warm weather, the authorities would put 
us in jaal. 

Mr. ROOT. That might improve our condition. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, you have the physical necessity in the 
winter and the legal compulsion in the summer time. You are 
under no mor@ physical necessity with respect to food than 
you are with respect to clothes, and there is no law compelling 
rou to eat, while there is one compelling you to wear clothes. 

That being true, why is it that you are going to take the duty 
off of those necessities which come from the farm and not take 


Tit 


[Laughter.] 


it off of those necessities which come from the factory? There 
must be some explanation of that. The Senator says, because | 


the factory was originally a part of the protective scheme. 
the 


But 


from New York will not tell the country—that the factory is | 


more essential to the prosperity and happiness of this country 
than the farm. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAILEY. I suspect, if the Senator will permit me, that 
the reason for leaving it on the factory anfl taking it off the 
farm is that they fear that they may close up the factory, 
whenever the dividends disappear, and they know they can not 
clese up the farm; that the farmer must go on producing at a 
timinishedl price; and he must meet a falling price by produc- 

¢ more as the price of what he produces falls, and in order 
to » produce 50 bushels where 40 before sufficed, be calls his chil- 
éren from the schoolhouse to the field; and it is more the curse 
of the country that the farm shall fail in its prosperity than it 
is the curse of the country that the factory shall close. 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas has in- | 
tervenea upon a statement of mine as to the state of fecling of | 
the people of the country by asking me why some whom he | 


designated as “they ” are going to take off one duty and not an- 

ther. I say I do not know why the people of the country take 
the view that there ought not to be duty on foodstuffs. 
pears te me that they do take that view, and I perceive a very 


strong tendency toward the reduction of the duty on clothing. | 


Now, I will have to refer the Senator from Texas to the news- 
papers, of which I know he is very fond. 

Mr. BAILEY. And with which I am about as popular as the 
Senator from New York. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROOT. I congratulate the Senator from Texas upon the 


virtue which has brought him to that condition. I shall bave | 


to refer him to the newspapers to find out what is the origin | 
and nature of that 


Mr. BAILEY. I think I know. 

Mr. ROOT. The fact that the farm will not close while the 
‘actery will close is suggested by the Senator from Texas. 
That distinction may be a reason for the difference in treat- 
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there is no one here who believes that there | 


a necessity of life as another. | 
If we do not wear clothes, we | 


Senator from New York will not tell me—-and the Senator | 


It ap- | 





|} ment. Whether ft ts the reneon in the public mind « 
not know. 

Mr. President, I have stated my view regardi the ineviteble 
result of the process which is now going on upon the syst f 
| food duties. I never have thought that the duties 
| impesed upon farm products were of any real gener: 
to the farmer. They have 
several localities here 
far ahead of our tion. 
| cities as compared with our 
up of our waste lands and th @ 
and the reduction of the product 
about come to the point where the continuance of those dh 
instead of being a matter of indifference to th 
| country, would result in putting up the cost 
Iam not argumeg the question. I am simply stati: 
| why the farmers should Cor ! I 
| rangement is doit ig them any particular harm 
something that is sure to come to then 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. p esident 
Phe PRESIDING OFTICE! 
rk vield t Senator fre 
Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
bad condition im ry 
were about e lized with each other? Does he not ! 
the contrary, that we would get near 1 ek ‘ 
tice upon the pri . of the ar ich old and the price +} . 
paid for it uy the energy expended in producing tl 
and the energy ; 
Does 
to the « 
consumers mn He “Ml; and will not tl 
that to-day it take 
farm to produce a bushel of 
tery er elsewhere to buy the 
not that a correct } 

Mr. ROC YT. The re sre se, 
the Senator has i h rst g tior the 
of production and consumption, I think it i rable t 
a product 
spend abrond we will spend it, notwithstar 
ef the customs authori 
events, and I think it neg 
trade in our favor. So I like to see a 

As to the other 
stand it. 

Mr. McOU MB ER. 

simply that it I AT! 
preduce the whe at that goes » 2 loaf of bread than it r 
| quires in the city t 

Mr. BAILEY. The 

Mr. ROOT. Iam incli 

Mr. McCOUMBER. Then 5! 
law affects the valu f 
this condition than 1 
benefit of the person im the cit 

Mr. ROOT. No; I do not think it is our 
that condition by law. I think that is a matter 
should be equalized by the natural force i 

Mr. McCUMBER. Have 
tions by our prote nave e si 
of protection based u 
ditions as against the 

Mr. ROOT. That 
dent. Ji is not that we e 
ourselves. We have never undertake! 
| legislation, and I do net thimk we ever shall undertake 
| Mr. REED. Mr. Preside = 
The PRESIDING OF CR. 
| York yield to the Senator ‘from 

Mr. REED. I do not want 
want to get some light. 
Mr. ROOT. I am he 
| will not-—— 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
| declines to yield 

Mr. REED. It was with a referen 

derstood the Senator t ake. 
Mr. ROOT. Very well: I ld fee a question 
Mr. REED. Do I understa aa the Senator to say le 
the point that it takes more labor to produce : uf 
than to earn the money to buy it in a city? 
Mr. ROOT. I said I was ineli: to 1 


been quite I 
and there, so long as our productior 
consumy] with increast 
ulati and the 
of old eattie 
ive power of ou ] 


Ym 


ae the 


foncine in 


a 





not 


Yo 


the 


Does the 


tT 


on 


ha Ganatnr ronal) : } 1 +hoar — ! 
the Mx oO} a feel that there ‘1 


ull} 


the 


‘ fn =e ‘ > cc w 
ion for export So long as e 


question 


; was 


» cheane 


we 1 


erherT) 


is an entirely dillere 


Missouri ? 
to interrup 





irly through, and 


eto a statement ' 
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Mr. REED. 
point. 

Mr. ROOT. I may be wrong. I do not make myself responsi- 
ble for the statement, but I am inclined to think it is true that 
it takes less labor to earn the money to buy a loaf of bread in 
the city than it does to raise the loaf of bread in the country— 
that is, that less money goes to the producer. Of course, there 
may be, and frequently is, any amount of putting up of price 
through successive middlemen, who destroy the relation between 
the producer’s reward for his labor and the consumer's cost for 
the article which he consumes. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

Mr. ROOT. The great problem of distribution, of bringing 
the products from the original producer to the consumer is a 
subject which very much needs attention, but it is no part of 
a tariff law or a reciprocity agreement with Canada. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. MARTINBE of New Jersey. I want to ask the honorable 
Senator from New York if it is not his admission here, from 
what he has just stated, that the farmer has received no benefit 
from the tariff; that he, in other words, has been hoodwinked 
with the idea that the protective tariff was protecting him? Is 
not that your statement, sir? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey puts a question to me and then puts a gloss on his 
question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
Senator will not get away from it. 

Mr. ROOT. Yes; but the Senator from New Jersey must not 
hoodwink my answer. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
that. 

.Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, my own opinion is that the farm- 
ers have not in general been benefited by the protection upon 
their food products. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask, have they in any par- 
ticular 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
will please address the Chair and get permission to interrupt. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It is a part of my original 
proposition. 

Mr. ROOT. I must be permitted to answer the question of 
the Senator, because a question put by him is always entitled to 
respectful consideration. I think that here and there, at certain 
localities along the border, farmers have been benefited by pro- 
tection on their food products. I do not think that as a class 
in general up to this time or until perhaps within a very short 
period, the protection upon food products has been of any real 
advantage to the farmer. I do not think that the Senator from 
New Jersey is justified in inferring from that that the farmers 
have been hoodwinked. 
their own good judgment, believed that it was beneficial to them 
to have this duty, probably more because they were looking for- 
ward to the time when it would be useful for them than that 
they thought it had already been useful for them as a class. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President——_ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield further to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The farmers have been look- 
ing for forty-odd years for the magnificent dream and the rain- 
bow that was to come. But each year the struggle for the 
bread-and-butter winner and toiler has grown harder and harder 
and more bitter, while they have seen their farms sold out 
under foreclosure and the manufacturers growing wealthy be- 
yond the dreams of avarice. Hence the farmers of this land 
have held up their hands to God and said, “ Pray, how long!” 
and the last election decreed that it would be short. I can 
say to the distinguished Senator from my neighboring State, in 
which I was born, that your day of promise is too far off with 
your Republican talk of protection, and we want no more of it. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from New 
Jersey has completed his question. He really ought not, under 
permission to put a question, make my poor, dull remarks the 
matrix in which shall shine the bright jewels of his eloquence. 
[| Laughter.] 

Mr. President, let me now pass to what seems to me to be the 
general and controlling consideration affecting this reciprocity 
agreement, I have always thought that the surrender of the 
right to impose tariff duties against each other by the original 
183 States was the most valuable act forming a part of the Con- 
stitution of our Government, I have always thought that that 


I differ very strongly from the Senator on that 


I want it glossed so that the 


I have no disposition to do 


I think that the farmers have, upon 
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played a greater part in the prosperity and progress and 
friendly intercourse of our States than any other thing that 
they did or refrained from doing in forming the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the existence of a politica! 
line between Canada and the United States does not militate 
at all against the proposition that in like manner the taking 
down of the tariff wall between these two kindred States, these 
two communities of people speaking the same language, livinz 
under the same system of law, with the same social and eco- 
nomic system, with the same wage scale in general, the same 
habits of thought and action, the same methods of conducting 
business, as similar in all respects as the people of the origin:| 
13 States were to each other, will bring the same benefits to the 
people of both countries. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I suppose the Senator has consi. 
ered, perhaps from that point of view, the difference that exists 
between Canada and the United States with relation to the i: 
ports from other countries which does not exist between tho 
several States of the Union. I should like to have the Sena- 
tor’s view upon that point, 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I do not think that that at a)! 
affects the general proposition which I am making. I can se: 
that the fact that Canada has a different tariff from the Unite! 
States, as against the people of all outside countries, may prove 
an embarrassment in detail; but as to the general propositi: 
that the utmost freedom—the greatest possible freedom—f 
trade between Canada and the United States will bring to boi) 
eountries the same great blessings that it has brought to the 
different States of our Union, I think this matter of detail plays 
no part whatever. I do not think, Mr. President, that the pev 
ple of New York have been injured because there was full ani 
free trade between them and the people of Pennsylvania. I d) 
not think the people of New York and Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey and Massachusetts have been injured in the long run, |) 
and large, by the opening up of the great wheat and corn fiel\s 
of the western prairies and the valleys of the Mississippi ani 
Missouri, and the plains, and the Pacific. I think that whilz 
they may have been required to change the character of their 
crops here and there, while they have been hindered here in 3 
particular respect or there in a particular respect, the fact thrt 
they, with their farms and their farmhouses, their fields aud 
their crops, were part of the great activity, having availall« /> 
them the vast and effective machinery of a great and poryr/.)! 
and prosperous country, has overborne and counterba’aaced a 
hundred times over any harm that has come to them ftom the 
freest competition on the part of these other communzties. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. DIXON. I have agreed with many things \Le Senator 
has said. I would not object strongly to vote for .bsolute free 
trade between Canada and the United States. But the Senator 
omits the basic criticism of the Republican Senators here w!o 
are in opposition to this treaty; that is, the rank injustice of 
making free trade in agricultural products alone and still leav- 
ing tariff duties and tariff walls between the two countries 01 
manufactured articles. That is what we complain of, and th:' 
is what I should like the Senator from New York to elucidate 
with his wonderful ability. 

Mr. ROOT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DIXON. I am. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, we are dealing now with a reci- 
procity agreement 

Mr. DIXON. But it is not reciprocity. 

Mr. ROOT. It is reciprocity so far as it goes, until you get 
to the second section. 

Mr. DIXON. It is a jug-handled reciprocity. 

Mr. ROOT. It is quite plain, and it is a fact—if it were 10°! 
plain upon the papers, I think that we all of us know—tht 
Canada was unable to go further than she did go in her revi)’ 
rocal agreement regarding manufactured products, and we 1° 
left, therefore, in this position, that while our reciprocal les's- 
lation, that is, our legislation reducing certain duties in © 
sideration of Canada’s legislation reducing certain duties, g:°s 
only to the mark to which Canada could be brought in the 
agreement—the mark to which she found herself able to go in 
the agreement—nevertheless we are at liberty quite indepen: 
ently of that reciprocal agreement to go on and reduce or take 
off any other duties that we see fit. 


I hope he is serious. 
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Mr. President, I do not doubt that the American people will | will create for both peoples the blessings that 


stand for doing whatever is just, and I do not want to prevent 
their doing whatever is just. If it is just and for the best 
interests of the whole country that the duties on the manufac- 
tured products of New York should be cut down, let them be 
cut down. That is no reason why we should not pass this reci- 
procity agreement. That is my view about it. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROOT. In one moment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator think they ought to be cut 
down? 

Mr. ROOT. I will not answer that question now, because we 
are not engaged in a general tariff discussion. I will say 
frankly to the Senator, I do not know. I have been hoping that 
from the study, the investigation of facts by the Tariff Board, 
we should get early light on the question as to what ought to be 
cut down and what ought not to be cut down. 

Mr. DIXON. Should we not have waited on reciprocity until 
the Tariff Board reported? 

Mr. ROOT. No; because the question involved in this reci- 
procity agreement, so far as it goes, does not depend upon any 
Tariff Board report, except this paper business, as to which I 
have been trying to confine the bill to the reciprocity agreement. 
The reciprocity agreement except in regard to that does not 
depend upon any Tariff Board report. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. In other words, we do not need the advice of 
a Tariff Board until we touch the manufactured article. That 
is the philosophy. - 

Mr. ROOT. We do not need the advice of the Tariff Board 
until we come into some region in which the facts are so ob- 
scure and difficult that the man who runs can not read aright, 
so obseure and difficult to determine that we require the kind 
of assistance that a court calls upon a master in chancery for. 

Mr. President, I wish to hasten to a conclusion. I have said 
that I think the same great benefits will come from freer trade 
with Canada that come to our States from tearing down the 
tariff walls between each other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
York yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want to interrupt the argument of 
the Senator from New York; I am very much interested in it; 
but I should like to ask him a question. Does he not think 
that this agreement, even though it does not go to the extent 
he has indicated, may be a first step toward yet freer trade 
relations with Canada in manufactures as well as in natural 
products? 

Mr. ROOT. I hope it will. I share in the hope that was 
expressed by the House in the concluding clause that they put 
into the bill. In all such matters we have to go step by step, 
and every friendly .arrangement which is made between two 
countries which works satisfactorily to mutual benefit makes 
some further friendly arrangement more possible and easy. 

Now, let me return to the proposition. The fact that there is 
a deeper and broader political line between Canada and the 
several States than there is between the States to my mind 
makes no difference whatever in the practical certainty that 
the same great benefits will come from breaking down the trade 
barrier. The political line is of no consequence in such matters. 
It is the character of the people, their law, their language, their 
business habits, their conditions of life. that make intercourse 
upon equal terms natural and easy, which are of importance. 

Mr. President, I have regretted to hear remarks made from 
time to time, some I have thought through inadvertence, and 
sometimes I have feared with a hope of beating this reciprocity 
agreement on the other side of the line, about the annexation of 
Canada. Let us dismiss from our minds, if it has found any 
resting place in the mind of any of us, any such idea. There 
may have been a time, generations ago, when it was possible 
that such an idea should receive consideration. That time has 
long since passed. Canada, with her wonderful progress of the 
last 20 years, has become a nation, and she is instinct with the 
spirit of nationalism. Never in the most assertive and vigorous 
times of our young Republic was there a greater sense of pa- 
triotie nationality than exists in Canada to-day. The political 
line will continue between Canada and the United States. Her 
loyalty, her love for her mother country, will continue; her 
Separate nationality will continue; but across the line of politi- 
cal division will pass and repass the messages of trade and 
intimate business refation and intimate personal relation, which 
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our States have 


received from each other in our happy Union. 


Mr. President, there is another consideration that I ean not 
leave out of mind. When I consider the mighty power to which 
that northern neighbor is sure to grow; when I[ consider the 
3,000 miles of boundary, when I look across the Atlantic and 
see the nations. of Europe each an intrenched camp, each scan 
ning the other across battlements and ranks of steel, with 


suspicion and distrust; and when I think of the possibility that 
we here may be robbed of the happy security in which we have 
so long lived by the growth of an unfriendly neighbor to our 
north, powerful and vigorous as we have been, I confess, sir 
that all small calculation or detailed advantage or disadvantag 

sinks into insignificance compared with the overmastering duty 
of inaugurating and maintaining a national policy toward this 
infant of mighty strength—a policy which shall make two 
peoples bound together in the ties of friendship, rendering it 
impossible that we should duplicate the conditions of Europe. 

Mr. President, one of the Senators here the other day r 
counted the number of times that Canada had knocked at our 
doors for reciprocity and had been turned away. Ah, yes; 
that is true; it is true that for many years we have conducted 
our Government under a policy that has wounded the people of 
Canada, has wounded their self-respect, wounded their feelings, 
made them indignant, and created unfriendly feelings toward 
the Government of, the United States. It has been a stupid 
policy, and it is time for us to depart from it. Never again 
should the friendly approaches of this most friendly people be 
met with indifference. Now is the time, if we love our whole 
country and are willing to look far into the future, to shape our 
policy so that our strength shall help the growth of Canada 
and Canada’s strength shall help our growth; that the power 
of each shall contribute to the power of the other: and that the 
enduring friendship of each for the other shall make the great 
English-speaking continent the strongest, the most prosperous, 
and the most happy part of the globe. 

Mr. President, if this reciprocity measure is to be beaten, I 
hope it will be beaten in Canada rather than here. I hope it 
will not be beaten there; I do not think it will be; but let it be 
there rather than here, for the sake of the future, for the sake 
of the continuance of that good old agreement under which we 
have been for nearly 100 years without armament upon the 
Lakes. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
York yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I simply want to ask the Senator from 
New York, if he can do so, to tell the Senate when in the last 
60 years Canada has ever expressed a willingness for recipros 
ity with the United States in anything of 
products? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I am unable to answer the Sena- 
tor’s question in detail. I know that Canada has frequently 
asked for reciprocity and has been met with indifference. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. 
tion? 

Mr. ROOT. Yes; but let me finish answering the question 
the Senator has just asked. I know the subject was up for 
consideration in 1905: I know that it was up for considera- 
tion at the hands of the Joint High Commission in 1898: and 
in a few minutes, if I could go to the volumes of Foreign Rela- 
tions, I could look up a number more; but I was quoting from 


Senator from New 


outside natural 


May I ask the Senator a further ques- 


a Senator who spoke here the other day, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Smirn]. It is true that Canada has of late 


years, and perhaps always, put her special stress on natural 
products, but that does not at all vary or interfere with the 
proposition that I have just made. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. May I ask the Senator one further 
question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have seen it stated in public 
prints—I do not know whether it be true or not—that in the 
negotiations between the two Governments which have resulted 
in this agreement the United States offered to Canada 
trade in manufactured articles as well as in natural products, 
and that Canada, following the doctrine she has held for 60 
years, ever since the abrogation of the treaty of 1854, absolutely 
declined to go further than as appears in this 
is confined substantially to natural products 

Mr. ROOT. I have no doubt that our Go 
sirous of going further, and I wil! contribute 


the 


agreement, which 


vernment was de- 
to the discussion 


wo oe er 
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the interesting statement that the American commissioners in Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I maintain that it is not: and | 
the joint high commission of 1898 offered to Canada free trade | was trying to explain why it is not. The Senator from Missis- 
in all things upon the trifling condition that Canada would adopt | sippi [Mr. Wix1ams], in the remarks to which I referred a few 
our tariff, which naturally formed a disagreeable impression | moments ago, said on Monday last: 
in the minds of Canadians, and which, of course, they were Mr. WILLTAMS. A great deal of importance has been attached ¢ 
unwilling to accede to. idea that the Root amendment is in strict accord with the agr 
Now, Mr. President, a single word, and with a very few | between the two countries. Now, I always like to argue things fran 
additional words I will be through Sadly ecmean ti to alwane tas Wile Cer te ere es Bien 
° . ondly, because s always the wise ng t . The Presid 
Mr. McOUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for | the United States has made no concealment of the fact ther tk. 


another question? ——— fase “geen ime origins) sqreomens, 2 60 far as it w 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New | oer the agrecizent as if was made would have meee 2 
York yield to the Senator from North Dakota? what I have said, perpetually possibly, indefinitely certainly, cont: 
Mr. ROOT. Yes. the en st = Saeeueeney 7 . en fhe paper pesos 
7 country, 2e ouse cnauge a ar, know t t whe it ch red 
omitied something that he promised ws tn the beginning of this | iasitactanged, the aereement on, the whole stilt farther in fav 
, a f j " erefo ot o : 
debate. i ; . 
the — ee Sait ee That is a very fair statement of the exact situation 
balanced by certain ‘advantages which they would obtain from amendment which I suggested to the Finance Committee : 
this treaty. The Senator has failed, as yet, to mame any of which my name has been attached was designed to put 1! 
those advantages. To make myself clear, let me call the Sena- back where it originally was, so that the bill would cover 
tor’s attention to the fact that the farmers of the North ana | 2% Re oe eee a ~ a that opti eer al 
Northwest raise from 650,000,000 to 700,000,000 bushels of | “@ivalent to voting against the change of the bill that 
eletastaee ’ Poe made in the House and which added to the bill, in additi 
> p the reciprocity agreement and beyond that agreement, a furt 
oo Seeeeiaieee eae wanted to put it in the form of a and different provision, taking off the duty from pulp and | 
question, and then to ask the Senator, if they raised that amount, which the agreement GIA Ret TeqIETS > _e off. es 
are they to get an increased market in Oanada for their Mr. President, it may be that, as the Senator rom Mississ 
650,000,000 to 700,000,000 bushels of wheat. for their 800,000,000 believes, the provision of the House bill taking the duty 
bushels of oats, for their 170,000,000 bushels of barley, or for pulp and ea without ay aes waren by 
their 30,000,000 bushels of flax? Do they get a Canadian mar- — foe eee ao gg Mm — as 
ket for any one of those things; and, if they do not, what 40 /}. thot it is a cinta covisitn 2% eartalaty te 2 aifferent 
they get in the manufactured products of Canada: that would be | s.:5n ae es ee ee ham 
ane pe gel dent, I should not think that the prod- I have become satisfied that the amendment which bear: 
ucts which the Senator from North Dakota has enumerated a = ee = ae se : 
would find any considerable market in Canada, but I have been cere aaa: Bs eee ee oa ea ee ea’ the 
very unfortunate if I have made no lodgment in the mind of the | 5+ nid fhe bill. 1d not i the if th Diamant 
Senator from North Dakota with the reasons which I have un- we sae od would not pass in another place = 
dertaken to give that his constituents, in common with all the ee 


people of our country, will derive benefits from the freer trade WES «ope ae pe oe ee emer 10 i, 


the importation of paper—but I am not going to discus 


with Canada that will counterbalance any particular injury 
IP tre 
or limitation upon the sale of their crops. question whether it shonld be taken off. It evidently is go! 


Mr. McCUMBER. I simply want the Senator from New York 
to name one benefit that they will derive. 

Mr. ROOT. I have endeavored to state a number. 

Mr. President, there is an amendment proposed to this bill. 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wuitriaams], with that 
candor and courage that naturally accompany so acute a mind 
and so great ability as he has, has relieved me of any necessity 
of devoting very much time to explaining the relation of that  Seasteaehty 
amendment to this bill. I wish simply to state very briefly ae etn - aigld can thee ae ana ee 


what it is. The agreement contains a schedule called Schedule Th. : ie 
; : e amendment the House incorporated in the bill taki: 

A, and I now read from the heading of the schedule: this duty and making the wood-pulp and paper sche 
eo separate and independent proposition is going to pass, but 


Articles the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States to | not going to pass under any false pretenses, inadvert: 
be admitted into Semi, free of duty when imported from the United ~~; yy apelin 
States, and reciprocally articles the growth, profact, or manufacture of | Otherwise. It is going to pass because this Congress mea 


Canada to be admitted into the United States free of duty when fm- | take that duty off, and not because it is a part of the reciprocity 
ported from Canada. agreement. 

Under that heading in that schedule were enumerated a great Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 
number of articles, including pulp and paper. The bill, which} Mr. ROOT. I will close in a moment. ; 
was originally introduced in the House of Representatives, fol-| Mr. BROWN. I wanted to ask the Senator a question rishi 
lowed that schedule by providing for the free admission of those | there. 
articles into the United States, with the condition that the | The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from New 
President should find and proclaim that a bill for their free | York yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
ndmission into Canada had been enacted. That bill was for Mr. ROOT. Yes. 
the agreement pure and simple. That bill, however, was| Mr. BROWN. With the provision in the bill as passed by '" 
amended in the other House by taking pulp and paper out of | House, the duty would be taken off. With the Senator's an 
that enumeration which followed Schedule A, putting it in a | ment incorporated into the bill, it would not be taken off. 
separate section—section 2—and dropping out the provision re-| Mr. ROOT. Not until Canada took her duty off, which | 
quiring the corresponding legislation on the part of Camada; so | accordance with the agreement. 
that, without any legislation on the part of Canada and with- Mr, BROWN. That means never. . 
out any provision being made for the free admission of our Mr. ROOT. No; it means the time the agreement specific 
paper into Canada, it would, on the enactment of the bill, sub- Mr. BROWN. What I want to get at is this: The S« 
fect to certain conditions stated, come into the United States | does not contend that his amendment removes the duty? 
free of duty. Mr. ROOT. Certainly not. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a Mr. BROWN. But it leaves the duty now as it is? 
brief question? Mr. ROOT. It leaves the duty until Canada shall c: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New | with the terms of the agreement. 

York yield to the Senator from Minnesota? Mr. BROWN. In other words, it means that it never \ 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. taken off. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator from New York maintain Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— . 7 
that the second section of this bill is within the scope and pur- The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New \0'* 
view of the reciprocity agreement as outlined in the message of | yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 
the President and sent to the Senate? Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 


be taken off, but I do not want it done under cover of th: 
procity agreement, and I am satisfied to have suggest: 
amendment and to have had it discussed here, because t 

cussion has stripped off the cover of the reriprocity agre 
that was spread over this independent pulp and paper pi 

so largely by public misapprehension, although, I believe, ! 
misapprehension, on the part of great numbers of the new: 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. In the Senator's opinion, is it not probable 
that Canada would never comply with the agreement—— 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a moment—in the sense which he 
means, unless every Province in Canada removes the restrictions? 

Mr. ROOT. I think that is probably true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the point I wanted to make; so 
that if just one Province continues to maintain the restrictions 
we would not get the free entry of paper. 

Mr. ROOT. Precisely. That is true. 

Mr. President, now let me say one thing more, and I am done. 
I am and have been for the agreement, the whole agreement, 
and nothing but the agreement. The amendment made to the 
bill in the House, which I wish to negative by the amendment 
to which my name has been attached, has added to the agree- 
ment another separate and distinct tariff provision. I am 
against that for one reason, because I believe that if you make 
this reciprocity measure the vehicle for discussing all the tariff 
questions that can be raised the bill will never pass. The bill 
as passed by the House in this respect, as I have said, may be 
better than the provisions of the agreement. There may be a 
hundred measures better than the provisions of the agreement. 
My friend from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] can doubtless 
put his finger on some that he thinks better; my friend from | 
Iowa [Mr. CumMMINs] on some that he thinks better; half the 
Senators here can do likewise. I was against the addition to 
the agreement of this separate tariff provision, and I shall be 
against the addition to the agreement of any other tariff pro- | 
vision; and I, with the very small number of Senators who vote | 
for this amendment, will stand in a singular group of con- 
sistency, for we shall take the same view about all the pro- 
posed changes of this reciprocity agreement. 

While I say I shall be against all amendments that may be | 
offered, I wish also to say that I do not doubt that there will | 
be some amendments offered which as separate and substantive 
propositions I should favor; I shall be against them because I 
think it is our duty, acting upon the soundest public policy and 
with the broadest judgment as to the benefit of our country, to 
pass this reciprocity agreement. When we have done that, at 
convenient and proper time, if, as the result of passing that 
agreement or the result of anything else that has happened or 
shall happen, justice and the public good require that further 
changes be made in our tariff law, my friends upon both sides | 
of the Chamber will find me trying to be reasonable and just in 
meeting their desires and striving to agree with their judgment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before the Senator takes | 
his seat——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
yielded the floor. The Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then for a few moments I should like to 
direct the attention of the Senate to a reply to the Senator | 
from New York upon the paper schedule in section 2. The! 
Senator from New York says that he is for the agreement, for | 
the whole agreement, and for nothing but the agreement. It | 
seems to me, however, Mr. President, that the amendment which | 
the Senator from New York offers would make of section 2 an | 
absolute dead letter, just as completely as if the Senator from 

New York should move to strike section 2 out of the bill. The | 
Senator from New York knows, and every other Senator knows, 
that all of the Canadian Provinces will not waive, abolish, or | 
do away with their export duty upon print paper, pulp, and 
pulp wood; and the Senator from New York knows, and every | 








| 


other Senator must know, that until that is done the United | 


States will not admit pulp and paper and pulp wood from the 
Provinces in question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Permit me to finish my sentence. 


condition exists, so long as the United States exercises its right 
to discriminate against a single Province of Canada, Canada 
will not admit paper, pulp, and pulp wood from the United 
States; and then, under the amendment which the Senator 
from New York offers, the President of the United States could 
not issue his proclamation and the United States could not ad- 
mit paper, pulp, and pulp wood from any Province of Canada, 
although it is the very purpese of section 2 to admit these 
articles from such Provinces as waive those restrictions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Nebraska states with- 
out qualification that every Senator knows that if this amend- 
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ment prevails it will practically nullify the paper clause of the 
agreement. Does not the Senator think that the negotiators on 
the part of Canada had an inielligent conception of what the 
agreement would do, and does he not think that the bill now 
before the Canadian Parliament, which contains the very pro- 
vision embodied in the amendment, indicates that the Canadians 
are not so sure that the restrictions will not be removed as the 
Senator from Nebraska seems to be? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On the contrary, Mr. President, I think 
that the bill now pending before the Canadian Parliameat 
proves conclusively that Canada anticipates and expects that 
the Provinces—or some of the Provinces—may not remove that 
selfsame duty on exports, and for this reason that the bill be- 
fore the Canadian Parliament contains this proviso: 

Provided also, That such wood pulp, paper or board, being the prod 
ucts of the United States, shall only be admitted free of duty into 
Canada from the United States when such wood pulp, paper or board, 
being the products of Canada, are admitted from all parts of Canada 
free of duty into the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but that—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is a manifest attempt in that bill 
to compel the United States to admit paper, pulp, and pulp wood 
from all Provinces of Canada regardless of whether those 
Provinces maintain their export duty or not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me that Canada is dealing in 
that proviso with her own Provinces; that it is not suggested 
that the United States shall make any compulsion upon Can- 
ada. The provision is that this so-called reciprocity shall be- 
come operative when we have access to the Canadian market 
and all parts of Canada, precisely what the bill in the Canadian 
Parliament says. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On the contrary, it was distinctly under- 
stood that the negotiators on the part of Canada were not able 
to guarantee to the United States that these export duties were to 
be removed by all the Provinces, and for that reason—desi1 ing 
to have them removed—they consented to this proviso, embodied 
in the bill as it comes to us from the House of Representatives, 
which, if we take it just as it comes from the House of Repre- 
sentatives will, in the course of time, be a force which will 
gradually compel one Province after another to remove the ex- 
port duty, because any Province which maintains the export 
duty will realize in a short time that its market for wood and 
wood pulp is restricted. Not only will the American manu- 
facturers be unable to buy Canadian wood and wood pulp with- 
out paying the American tariff, but the Canadian manufacturers 


Province for export to the United States because of the proviso 
that paper made from those products shall not be admitted into 
the United States without the payment of the duty. 

And hence it was believed by the original negotiators, and I 
have no doubt it was believed by the framers of this bill in the 
House of Representatives, that to maintain there the proviso 
that such paper, pulp, and pulp wood should only be admitted 
free of duty from those Provinces that abolished their export 
duty, would result in the course of time in forcing each Province, 
as a commercial proposition, to abandon the attempt to restrict 
its exports. ‘ 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, Mr. SMOOT, and others rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield and to whom? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, 
ming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Assuming for the sake of the argu- 
ment that the Senator from Nebraska is right as to the agree- 
ment, I will ask him whether, as he understands the agreement, 
it provides or looks to future reciprocal trade in these articles 
after the prohibition may have been removed from Canadian 
timber? Does he understand that as a part of the agreement 
i artic! 


i f 
be the result of 


I yield, first, to the Senator from Wyo- 


sec es / 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
the measure. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Now let me ask the Senator: Is 
| there anything in section 2, which is now. before us, that hints 
in the slightest degree at any reciprocal trade in these articles, 
even if the effect should be to cause the provincial governments 
to remove these restrictions? Is there anything in section 2 
that hints in the slightest degree at reciprocal trade between 
the two countries? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 


That would ultimately 


There is not in this particular bill; but 
as we know from an official publication published under the 
order of the Senate, the bill before the Canadian Parliament 
does provide that the American manufacturers of paper shall be 
permitted free access to the Canadian markets 

But, Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming that the market in Canada for paper made in the United 
States is of comparatively insignificant value to the American 
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manufacturers ef paper as compared with the great benefit 
which they are likely to derive from the importation into this 
eountry of the raw materials or the partly manufactured ma- 
terial of woed pulp from which they manufacture their paper. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They themselves before the Commitiee 
on Vinance and on every other opportunity have sown that one 
reason why they are at a disadvantage in manufacturing paper 
is that the Canadian manufacturer has the cheaper wood to 
manufacture his paper from, and the purpose of this bill is to 
give to the American manufacturer the cheaper Canadian wood. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, Mr. WILLIAMS, and others rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 'To whom dees the Senator from 
Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Just now to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Assuming that the Senator's argu- 
ment is correct, has this section any place in a reciprocal bill? 
Ought it net te come in a tariff bill—properly before the Senate 
and the House as a tariff bill? In other words, the Congress of 
the United States to-day is engaged in revising certain schedules 
of the tariff—the woolen schedule and the cotton schedule. 
Why should we select from Schedule M one article in that 
schedule and leave the balance of the schedule untouched, thus 
effecting tariff legislation pure and simple under the guise of 
a reciprocity ztgreement. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We would do that hecause it was em- 
bodied as one of the schedules which came to us from the Presi- 
dent, and the language of the bill as it comes from the House 
is exactly in the language of the paragraph of that agreement 
= transmitted to the Congress of the United States by the 

- resident. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wanted to suggest, in connection 
with the remark the Senator made a moment ago, that the evi- 
dence showed that the sole advantage of the Canadian paper 
manufacturer and the sole disadvantage of the American paper 
manufacturer consisted in the price of the raw material. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is very true, and I am at a loss, 
for my part, to understand why the paper manufacturers of the 
United States are making such a determined opposition to this 
paragraph if all they want fs a fair opportunity to compete 
upon equal grounds with the Canadian manufacturer. The 
American market for paper is 15 or 20 times the size of the 
Canadian market, which is comparatively insignificant; and if 
what they want is to get raw material upon the same basis as 
the Canadian manufacturer gets his raw material this is the 
very bil! that will give it to them, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. f do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator from Nebraska 
to say that the House bill is in conformity with the agreement 
between the two countries? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I say that so far as the language of the 
House bill goes there is not a word in it that was not in the 
message of the President of the United States as transmitted 
to us. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator qualifies it now. He now says 
“as far as the language goes.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I used that same qualification before. 

Mr. SMOOT. We all admit that. But the Senator qualifies 
his statement now. I did not catch it if he thus qualified it 
before. 

In relation to the Root amendment, the Senator, in 
a little while ago, said that the Reot amendment has no relation 
to the agreement as negotiated, and that it was not in con- 
formity, as I understood him to say, to the agreement. 

I have here a telegram printed in the daily press June §, 
which reads as follows: 

The reporting of the reciprocity agreement by the United States Sen- 
ate was heard with satisfaction at Ottawa. he Root amendment to 
the pulp and paper clause in no way injures the pact from the 
point of view. It is known that F iding, who is 
now in Europe, expressed the o that the Root amendment 
= effect im a clearer way to the intention of the treaty makers. 

hoped here that the Senate will act favorably and promptly on 
bill es reperted by the committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say, in answer to the Senator from 
Utah, that I am not arguing this matter from the Canadian 
standpoint. I am not seeking to make an argument for the 
benefit of Canada. I am making an argument for the benefit 
of the people of the United States. I am making an argument 
for the purpose of showing that the Root amendment might 
just as well have been a motion to strike out section 2, because 
it will mullify section 2 and make it a dead letter, by making it 
Impossible to enforce it. 
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And I may go further, Mr. President. I may say that the pil! 
as drawn and submitted to the House of Representatives. was 
first submitted to the President of the United States, and had 
then, and has now, his unqualified approval. 

Mr. SMOOT. In his speech in Chicago the President plainly 
stated that the Root amendment was in conformity with the 
agreement, and I do not think there is a doubt about it, and 1 
ae think there is any Senator in the Senate who will dis. 
pute it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He, however, said at the same time that 
any amendment, even though apparently innocent and even 
though upon its face designed to carry out the agreement, was 
likely to imperil the passage of the reciprocity bill; and that 
is the position we take here—that any amendment placed upon 
this bill is likely to defeat it. 

Mr. SMOOT. You certainly will admit it is not going to 
defeat it in the Canadian Parliament, because the bill before 
the Canadian Parliament to-day has, if not the exact lancuace. 
the meaning that is contained in the Root amendment. So if it 
can not defeat it there, and if it can not defeat it in the Senate, 
where is it going to be defeated? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
who is the author of the legal opinion he has just read in our 
hearing? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a reported statement from Financ 
Minister Fielding. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A report from him, or a statement by some 
Canadian reporter with regard to some rumor with respect to 
the opinion of Mr. Fielding? Read it again. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read that part of it referring to hin. 
It says: 

It is known that Finance Minister Fielding—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Who knows it? Who is the author of this 
dispatch? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a dispatch sent by the Associated Press. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, I see; gathering up the reporis in 
Ottawa? 

Mr. SMOOT. They have not gathered and reported very 
many rumors in relation to this bill which were detriment:! to 
it; L will assure the Senator of that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or any other country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the letters issued by the American Nows- 
paper Publishers Association to every paper in the United S.:‘es 
to support the measure were sent to their correspondeits © 
Canada. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator from Utah is not asking 
the Senate to accept a rumor of that sort, disseminated by 
Associated Press, as a deliberate opinion of a respousible 
minister of the Canadian Government, is he? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. If it were based upon this alone I would 
not, but it is not based upon this alone, because Minister field 
ing has already reported to the Parliament of Canada © j1r0 
vision in full accord with the Root amendment as carrying cut 
the agreement between the two countries. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want to take the time of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, but whenever an opportunity is given m 
I intend to endeavor at least to show that the Root amendment 
is not in harmony with the agreement, but on the contrary is 
in exact opposition to the purpose or objeet of the agreemec:'. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, of course, the Senator disagrees | 
the President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘This is not the first time he has. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam aware of that. I was going to say many 
other Senators do not agree with him either; but, of course. 
that is a question to be discussed hereafter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know that the President has ever 
said that it was in conformity with the agreement. 
so in his Chicago speech. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have no desire to hold the floor ''r 
ther and shall be glad to yield it. 

to repeat that the inevitable effect of the | 
amendment will be to nullify section 2, and if it is desire! © 
do that we might just as well adopt a motion to strike ©"! 
section 2 from the bill. te 

Mr. SMOOT. The result of the Root amendment wi! '° 
this: If Canada wants our market free she must make .°' 
market free to us. It is bad enough to have free trade |) 
tween the two but without the Root amend. 
the bill gives Canada a free entrance to our market and our 














manufacturers can not get into Canada unless they pay the 
25 per cent duty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course I have very serious doubts 
whether the Senator from Utah would favor absolute free trade 
in paper between the United States and Canada, but assuming 
that he did hold such a position, the Senator from Utah must 
know that the Canadian Government possesses no power to 
compel her Provinces to do away with the export duty, and 
as long as she lacks that power to place it in a treaty or to 
place it in legislation it was specifically designed that the 
United States could begin to give free entry to paper and pulp 
and pulp wood to those Provinces which imposed no export 
duty, which in the course of time would, through commercial 
menns, compel the other Provinces to do what the Canadian 
Government did not have the power to compel them to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator how he knows 
all that. It is not expressed in the agreement nor in the Cana- 
dian bill. And how does the Senator know the intent or design 
of the negotiators? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How do I know that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has no power to compel her Provinces 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; as to the agreement or as to the intent 
or design of the agreement that he was informing the Senate 
about. How does the Senator know the intent of the agree- 
ment? We can only judge by the wording of the agreement. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will call the Senator’s attention to some 
of the wording of the agreement 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to listen to it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK (reading): 

Provided, That such paper and board, valued at 4 cents per pound or 
less, and wood pulp, being the products of Canada, when imported there- 
from directly into the United States, shall be admitted free of duty, on 
the condition precedent that no export duty, export license fee, or other 
export charge of any kind whatsoever (whether in the form of addi- 
tional charge or license fee or otherwise) or any prohibition or restric- 
tion in any way of the exportation (whether by law, order, regylation, 
contractual relation, or otherwise, directly or indirectly) shall have 
been imposed upon such paper, board, or wood pulp, or the wood used 
in the manufacture of such paper, board, or wood pulp, or the wood 
pulp used in the manufacture of such paper or board. 

Mr. SMOOT. Go right on and read the proviso. 

Mr. GALLINGER. “ Provided ”—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Read the proviso. That is a part of the agree- 
ment as reported to the Senate by the President. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am only reading that part to prove 
to the Senator that the Canadian negotiators took into account 
the fact that the United States Government desired to compel 

e Provinces to abolish their export duty; and not being able 
to guarantee that they would abolish the export duty, the 
negotiators agreed that the United States should only admit 
those products from the Provinces which did. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, if the Senator will read the proviso, the 
statement will be complete. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. My statement is absolutely complete to 
show that the negotiators took the export duty into account and 
opened the door to the United States to secure the abolition of 
the export duty, although the Canadian Government itself was 
not able to guarantee it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every Senator knows that. But there were 
two parties to the negotiation, and the negotiators for the 
United States demanded that paper from Canada should come 
into the United States free, provided—now, if the Senator will 
read the proviso I asked him to his statement will be complete. 
_ Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was to come in only from those Proy- 
inces which abolished the export duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, but—— 

_Mr., HITCHCOCK. The amendment of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor] would make it impossible for anyone to 
get paper or wood pulp or pulp wood from any Province with- 
oe ee it from all Provinces, regardless of the export 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly the wording of the treaty—that 
they are to be admitted from all parts of Canada. That was the 
proviso. Oanada insisted upon it, and that is a part of the 
Canadian bill to-day. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. All parts of Canada, provided those parts | 

did not impose an export duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not say that. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. It says it exactly, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. Read the proviso. 

, Mr. HITOHCOCK. But, as I have stated, I do not desire | 

onger to occupy the floor. It seems to me a self-evident propo- | 

sition that the Root amendment is essentially an effort to nullify | 

ree 2. The short way to nullify section 2 is to move to 
ike out section 2 and bring it to a vote on that proposition. 
Mr. OLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. In order that I may 
the position of the Senator from Nebraska, I desire to him 
a question. Is it his desire, by section 2 or otherwise, to incor- 
porate anything in the pending bill that was not provided for 
in the agreement between the two Governments? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; it is not. 


understand 


ask 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Then there must be a differ 
of opinion as to the effect of the Root amendment and as to | 
effect of section 2. Would the Senator be willing, instead 


section 2, to have the exact wording of the co: t between the 
two nations restored to the bill? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would not be willing myself to consent 
to any amendment which would send this bill back to the other 
body, where it might not finally reach concurrence. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Has the Senator so little confi 
dence in the other House as to believe that they would want to 
put anything in the bill that was not included in the agreem: 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have every confidence in the other 
body and am perfectly willing to take the bill as they sent 
to us. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator has a degree of mod 
esty as a Senator which he never had when he was a Member 
of the House. 

PURE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (H. Doc. No. 
75), which was read: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Your attention is respectfully called to the necessity of passing 
at this session an amendment to the food and drugs act of June 
30, 1906 (34 Stat., 768), which will supplement existing law and 
prevent the shipment in interstate and foreign commerce and 
the manufacture and sale within the Territories and the Dis 
trict of Columbia of worthless nostrums labeled with misstate 
ments of fact as to their physiological action—misstatements 
false and misleading even in the knowledge of those who make 
them. 

On June 30, 1906, after an agitation of 20 years, the food and 
drugs act, passed by the Fifty-ninth Congress, received the ap 
proval of the President and became law. The purpose of the 
measure was twofold—first, to prevent the adulteration of foods 
and drugs within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government ; 
and, second, to prevent any false labeling of foods and drugs 
that will deceive the people into the belief that they are secur- 
ing other than that for which they ask and which they have 
the right to get. The law was received with general satisfa 
tion and has been vigorously enforced. More than 2,000 case: 
have been prepared for criminal prosecution against the shippe 
of adulterated or misbranded foods and drugs, and seizures have 
been made of more than 700 shipments of such articles. Mor 
than two-thirds of these cases have been begun since March 
1909. Of the criminal cases more than 800 have terminated fay 
ably to the Government, and of the shipments seized more th 
450 have been condemned and either relabeled or destroyed. In 
every case in which the food seized was deleterious to health 
was destroyed. A large number of cases are now pending. 

The Supreme Court has held in a recent decision (United 
States v. O. A. Johnson, opinion May 29, 1911) that the food 
and drugs act does not cover the knowingly false labeling of 
nostrums as to curative effect or physiological action, and that 
inquiry under this salutary statute does not by its terms extend 
in any case to the inefficacy of medicines to work the cures 
claimed for them on the labels. It follows that, without fear 
of punishment under the law, unscrupulous persons, knowing 
the medicines to have no curative or remedial value for the d 


merce medicines composed of substances possessing any slight 


the present state of science, are recognized as incurable. 


An evil which menaces the general health of the people strike 
at the life of the Nation. In my opinion, the sale of da 
ously adulterated drugs, or the sale of drugs under knov 


in disease, constitutes such 
evil and warrants me in calling the matter to the attention o 
the Congress. 

Fraudulent misrepresentations of the curative value of 
trums not only operate to defraud purchasers, but 
tinct menace to the public health. There are noi 
as sufferers from disease. The need is urgent for legislat 


which will prevent the raising of false hopes of speedy « 
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serious ailments by misstatements of fact as to worthless mix- 
tures on which the sick will rely while their diseases progress 
unchecked. 

At the time the food and drugs act was passed there were 
current in commerce literally thousands of dangerous frauds 
labeled as cures for every case of epilepsy, sure cures for con- 
sumption and all lung diseases, cures for all kidney, liver, and 
malarial troubles, cures for diabetes, cures for tumor and cancer, 
cures for all forms of heart disease; in fact, cures for all the ills 
known at the present day. The labels of many of these so-called 
cures indicated their use for diseases of children. They were 
not only utterly useless in the treatment of the disease, but in 
many cases were positively injurious. If a tithe of these state- 
ments had been true, no one with access to the remedies which 
bore them need have died from any cause other than accident 
or old age. Unfortunately, the statements were not true. The 
shameful fact is that those who deal in such preparations know 
they are deceiving credulous and ignorant unfortunates who 
suffer from ~ me of the gravest ills to which the flesh of this 
day is subject. No physician of standing in his profession, no 
matter to what school of medicine he may belong, entertains the 
slightest idea that any of these preparations will work the won- 
ders promised on the labels. 

Prior to the recent decision of the Supreme Court the officers 
charged with the enforcement of the law regarded false and mis- 
leading statements concerning the curative value of nostrums 
as misbranding, and there was a general acquiescence in this 
view by the proprietors of the nostrums. Many pretended cures, 
in consequence, were withdrawn from the market, and the pro- 
prietors of many other alleged cures eliminated false and ex- 
travagant claims from their labels, either voluntarily or under 
the compulsion of criminal prosecution. Nearly 100 criminal 
prosecutions on this charge were concluded in the Federal courts 
by pleas of guilty and the imposition of fines. More than 150 
cases of the same nature, involving some of the rankest frauds 
by which the American people were ever deceived, are pending 
now, and must be dismissed. 

I fear, if no remedial legislation be granted at this session, 
that the good which has already been accomplished in regard 
to these nostrums will be undone, and the people of the country 
will be deprived of a powerful safeguard against dangerous 
fraud. Of course, as pointed out by the Supreme Court, any 
attempt to legislate against mere expressions of opinion would 
be abortive; nevertheless, if knowingly false misstatements of 
fact as to the effect of the preparations be provided against, 
the greater part of the evil will be subject to control. 

The statute can be easily amended to include the evil I have 
described. I recommend that this be done at once as a matter 
of emergency. 

Wm. H. Tart. 

Tue Wuite Hovse, June 20, 1911, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The message will be printed and 
referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 11019. An act to reduce the duties on wool and manu- 
factures of wool was read twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. GORE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi first 
rose, The Senator from Mississippi. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of 
asking unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp an article 
from the Charleston News and Courier of June 17 upon the 
sabject of the Bristow amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
what will be the permanent value to insert it in the Recorp. 
Some of the newspapers of my State have had editorials on 
that question, but I had not thought of making them a part 
of the Recorp. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can only say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that unless I had thought it was a valuable con- 
tribution to the discussion and a valuable thing in the way 
of forming public opinion through the CoNGRESsSIONAL Recorp I 
would not have asked the unanimous consent; and I can hardly 
answer the question more in detail without reading the article 
itself. I think it contributes to clarify the atmosphere upon 
that particular subject. I think it will have an influence with 
some Senators when the question comes back to the Senate 
from conference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The matter was very thoroughly debated 
on both sides. I did not participate in the debate, because I 


am not in the habit of talking much in the Senate now: put 
after the joint resolution has passed the Senate and gone to 
the other body, it seems to me we ought not to lumber up the 
Recorp here with all sorts of newspaper articles. That is the 
only feeling I bave about it. Still, if the Senator particularly 
desires it, I will not object, of course. - 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I do desire it, and I would rather not pe 
forced to read it out aloud. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I will not ask the Senator to do that. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. It would put me to trouble unnecessarily. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I want to say that I think never in the 
history of the Government has so much extraneous matter 
been inserted in the Recorp, as newspaper editorials and 
speeches of individuals, as during the last year. While I am 
not going to object to the request of any Senator, I am very 
careful myself not to ask leave to insert these matters, | 
had a very interesting newspaper article the other day on the 
textile industry of the United States, which I thought ought to 
be printed, but I sent it to the Committee on Printing, because 
I was not quite sure that I ought to ask that it should go into 
the Recorp. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I quite agree with the Senator from New 
Hampshire as a general rule, and my only reason for asking 
this unanimous consent now was that I thought it would con- 
tribute to general information and to molding public opinion. 
The question having passed beyond the Senate, we expected 
that it would come back later on a different proposition, which 
is under discussion now, and I did not want to wait and take 
up the time of the Senate away from gentlemen who desire to 
discuss the immediate proposition before us. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been hoping that the House would 
accept the joint resolution as it was amended by the Senate, 
and that it would not come back. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No objection is heard, and the 
paper referred to by the Senator from Mississippi will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE BRISTOW AMENDMENT. 
[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, June 17, 1911.] 


It is a rare event to find so many newspapers, of all shades of polit 
ical oem and in all parts of the country, united in the opinion that 
the adoption by the Senate of the Bristow amendment to the resolutions 
providing for the adoption of a constitutional amendment so that Sen 
ators might be elected by direct vote of the people was, in the languace 
of Mr. Hearst, a piece of political hypocrisy. It is interesting, further 
more, to follow the discussion as to what would hegoen or what should 
— in case the House should acquiesce in the Bristow amendment. 

at stanch Ogdenite journal, the Brooklyn Hagle, thinks that ‘the 
effect of the constitutional amendment in its amended form would be the 
nullification of the restrictions now imposed by the Southern States 
upon negro suffrage.” This surprises the New York Tribune, which pro- 
ceeds to argue that “there is no grant of er in the Senate amend 
ment which is not as old as the Constitution,” but, strangely enouch, 
omits to explain why in this event the amendment should have been 
proposed or adopted. 

The New York Press, like the Tribune, a Republican organ, but with 
decided “ progressive” leanings, and which has strongly advocated 
popular election of Senators, declares that “ nothing could more clearly 
show the insincerity of the Bristow amendment to the Borah joint reso- 
lution for popular election of United States Senators than the character 
of most of its supporters,” and thinks that “ under cover of protecting 
the freedom of suffrage in the black belt the promoters of this insincere 
and unenforcible pro ect intend to deny the people of all the States the 
right to elect their Senators.” 

The New_York World, the most forceful Democratic newspaper of 
America and an advocate of direct elections, declares that “‘ the Bristow 
amendment is unnecessary and mischievous,” that “it merely arouses 
sectional animosities and repels the movement for the election of Sen- 
ators by direct vote,” and thinks, like the Press, that “the fact that 
LORIMER, DU_ PONT, GALLINGER, GAMBLE, GUGGENHEIM, Root, SMovor, 
Penrose, and SterpHeNsoN voted for it explained its real meaning far 
more clearly than the text itself.” ‘ 

The New Haven Journal-Courier, a strongly edited independent .news- 
paper, regrets that the issue should have been beclouded by the inje 
tion of the Bristow amendment, and declares that “the people of this 
country have a right to decide what is best for them in the organization 
of their political household, and if in this regard the Senate has played 
fast and loose with them, those responsible will feel the lash of popular 
discredit when the time comes.” he Hartford Daily Courant, Repub- 
lican, quotes from a speech delivered in the Senate by Mr. Rayner, of 
Maryland, last week, in which he predicted that it would take “a 
tremendous struggle in the Southern States if you put it (the Bristow 
amendment) in to carry, pernere, any®*of them,” and also from an inter- 
view which he gave to the Baltimore Sun, after the adoption of t! e 
Bristow amendment, in which he said: “I am satisfied that no practics 
danger will result from the adoption of this amendment.” ‘“ Our own 
impression,” remarks the Courant, “is that the Marylander was a better 

rophet last week than this.” The New York Globe, Republican, thinks 
tha the Senate amendment as passed was “ fathered in prejudice or o! 
a desire to mix things up and to prevent action.” e 

These are the views of some of the most influential of the northern 
newspapers. Let us turn now to the South. That the resolution wil! 
meet with great opposition in this part of the country, if submitted to 
the States for ratification as pa by_the Senate, is made plainly ev! 
dent. The Montgomery Advertiser, for example, thinks that “tlie 
pro reform is prohibitively dear if we have to buy it with our 
complaisant acceptance of the atrocious force bill which a small band 
of devoted and courageous Senators defeated in the last generation 
when it appeared certain of enactment.’ Another influentia Alabama 
newspaper, the Mobile Register, thinks that “the legislatures of the 
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South are not —~e | to accept the amendment upon the terms that it is 
offered. Fortunately, there is available the State primary, which meets 
the needs of the people in expressing their choice for Senators, so that 
no joss will be suffered if the amendment fails of confirmation.” 

The Petersburg Index-Appeal does not think that the evident attempt 
which has been exhibited to embarrass the South would succeed, but it 
is net surprised that “ Southern Senators oppose the Bristow amend- 
ment, remembering the attempts by the Republican Party to enact the 
force bill, giving the Gencral Government absolute control of the elec 
tion of Members of the Senate. The attempt failed, but it showed the 
animus of the Republican Party.” 

The Athens Banner entertains the view that “if the advocates of 
the direct vote are in earnest and really want to see this amendment 
to the Constitution passed they will be speedy in their work of defeat- 
ing the Senate amendment when it comes to the House for action. 
With that amendment tacked on, there is practically little hope for the 
ratification of the amendment to the Constitution, and there should be 
no hope for favorable action thereon, for such action would be to the 
detriment of the country.” 

The Newberry Observer and the Charlotte Evening Chronicle are 
agreed that, in the language of the Observer, “it might be better for 
the. Southern States and for all other States that advocate State rights 
and are opposed to Federal! interference in their elections to let things 
remain as they are for the present.” 

“ We ought,” says the Houston Post, “to have direct election of Sen- 
ators unhampered by such a provision as Mr. Bristow would insert in 
the amendment.” The New Orleans States hopes that “‘ the Democratic 
House will think well and carefully before accepting the resolution 
as amended by the Senate.” A like sentiment is expressed by the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. “The voters,’ says the Times-Democrat, 
“understand the issues involved, and most of them have read between 
the lines of the Bristow and Sutherland riders. If the question is left 
open for a season, they can be depended upon, we think, to insure its 
rly settlement in the right way.” 

Thus the matter stands. It is not likely in the circumstances that 





the House Democrats will accept the resolution as it has come from 
the Senate. Indeed, it would not be surprising if the trickery which 


again has been resorted to by that body should have the effect of bring- 
ing about a Federal constitutional convention, at which the matter could 
be settled once for all. That is not desirable in the present mental 
state of the American people, but the United States Scnate seems deter- 
mined to force it. 


TARIFF ON WOOL. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think it proper at this 
time to make a very few remarks concerning the message of 
the President concerning the pure-food law. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield. 

Mr. GORE. I shoyld like to make a parliamentary inquiry 
at this juncture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma will 
state it. 

Mr. GORE. I was addressing the Chair when House bill 
11019 was referred to the Commijtee on Finance. I desire to 
submit to the Senate a motion upon that subject. I should like 
to know whether I will still be permitted to submit a motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly. The Chair did not un- 
derstand that the Senator wished recognition in connection with 
that bill. Certainly the Chair will recognize the Senator to 
make a motion in reference to the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to move that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Finance with instructions to re- 
port the same back on or before July 4 next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma moves 


that the bill be reported back to the Senate on or before July 4. 

Mr. GORE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I regret the absence of the 
chairman of the committee. I have never known a proposition 
of that kind to be offered, I think, to the Senate concerning a 
very important bill, and I feel sure that the Senate will not 
agree to that motion. It would be a departure from all our 
custom in matters of this kind, and I think a very direct reflec- 
tion upon the committee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I certainly have no intention to 
reflect upon the Committee on Finance, but I think there is a 
general feeling, at least on this side, that this woolen Dill 
should be brought before the Senate as soon as possible. I do 
not care to obstruct the progress of the Canadian agreement at 
this time, but I should like to have the Committee on Finance 
understand that it is the sense of the Senate that this measure 


Shall be reported at an early day. I may say further that I do | 


not care to press the motion at this moment, during the absence 
of the chairman of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. CULBERSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest to the Senator from Oklahoma to 
make the date July 10. July 4 is a holiday. 

Mr. GORE. I am awate of that, but the motion was on or 
before July 4, and I thought if we could be emancipated from 





| it would be well. 
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Schedule K, or at least initiate the emancipation on that day, 
I will accept the suggestion of the Senator 


from Mississippi and say on or before July 10, and on that 
motion I should like to have the yeas and nays. 
Mr. GALLINGER. There will be some debate on that mo 


tion, I will assure the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Oklahoma 
state the motion, so that the Secretary may be sure of the date 
he now proposes? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, wait just one moment, that I may 
ascertain the day of the week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Saturday is July 1. 

Mr. GORE. My motion is that House bill 11019 be referred to 
the Commiitee on Finance with instructions to that committee 
to report the same back to the Senate on or before July 10. 

Mr. President, I am not sure whether the motion is debatable 
or not. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a debatable motion. 

Mr. GORE. I do not think a motion to refer is debatable. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; it 

Mr. LODGE. Any motion to refer is debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a debatable question. 
the Senator desire to debate it? 

Mr. GORE. It is not debatable in reference to petitions and 


is. 


Doe 


memorials. Perhaps a different rule prevails in reference to 
bills. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, 1 have no desire to de 
bate this motion at length, but I want to suggest to the Senate 


in all seriousness that here is a bill involving very grave 
changes in our tariff laws. It may be my owa fault, but I have 
not read the bill. We have been very actively engaged in work 
here during the time since the House has been considering this 
measure, and I certainly want very much to acquaint myself 
intimately with the provisions of the bill before I should vote 
to instruct the committee to report it back at any given time. 

I personally feel, Mr. President, that the woolgrowers and 
woolen manufacturers of this country have a right to be heard 
on this bill, and a right to be heard at length on the bill 

We passed a bill relating to wool a few years ago. I am not 
going to stop now to enumerate what it did to the woolgrow 


ers 
and woolen manufacturers of this country. It is a matter of 
history. Whether or not this bill will accomplish the same 
result, if it is enacted into law, I am not so sure; but, at least, 
we ought to have an opportunity to look at it. At least we 


ought to give to the Committee on Finance the usual courtesy 
of sending a bill to that committee for their consideration and 
giving them an opportunity to examine it. If they do not re 
port it at a time that will suit the views of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, or any other Senator, a motion can then be made t 

discharge the committee from its further consideration 
have it brought into the Chamber. But to do that when a bill 
is first presented to the body is so extraordinary, so unusua 

unfair to the committee and to the itself, that I 


so Senate 


' can not believe, however earnestly Senators may feel on this 





that the bill which was laid before the Senate by the Chair be | question, that they will vote in favor of the motion. 


referred to the Committee on Finance with instructions, and | : ; a : : ; 
| to be a member of the Committee on Finance for the first tin 


Mr. President, that is all I care to say about it. I chan 
that I have a 
should be per- 
to have it dis 
and dk 


itters of 


in my legislative experience. I feel personaliy 
right to consideration in this matter and that I 
mitted to examine the bill in the committee and 
cussed there before the Senate takes it into its 
prives the committee of its usual privileges in m: 
lation. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, this bill refers t 
probably the most complicated schedule in the whole 
It was framed after a careful and thorough 
extending over months, and I may say years. It has received 
attention such as has not been given any other schedule in 
what is known as the Payne bill, or another preceding tariff 
bill. 

As far as there is any record or public knowledge the bil! 
has been reported from the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and passed by the House of Representatives without any 
opportunity for a hearing on the part of the grea 
involved. It is a schedule which concerns the shepherd in the 
West and the manufacturer in the East, a schedule whi 
embraces the varied industries of a continent, and the Sen 
is asked to pass upon it within two or three wee after 
reception by this body. 

More than that, Mr. President, it would be idle to report 
measure to the Senate until the reciprocity me 
posed of, because this body could not be fairly or 
upon to consider it. 
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If this motion is made seriously, it seems to me it is uncalled 
for and unreasonable. If it is simply made to call public 
attention to the zeal of the Senator from Oklahoma in favor 
of the bill, I hope the purpose will be satisfied and the motion 
will not be pressed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the doctrine of 
courtesy to which the Senator from New Hampshire alludes, it 
seems to me, is carried a little too far. There is certainly not 
a Member of the Senate who would be more unwilling than I 
to treat the Finance Committee with any discourtesy, but it 
does seem to me that this notion about courtesy ought not to 
stand in the way of legislation. It appears to me the essentials 
of the business life of this country are entitled to some consid- 
eration, and ought not to be thrust aside by talk about courtesy 
to a committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I did not 
put my suggestion upon that ground. I said it was usual to 
refer important bills to committees without accompanying the 
reference with instructions. But I went further than that, and 
I went to the very point the Senator has just now announced, 
that the interests of the people should be considered. That is 
true. The interests of the men who raise sheep and the men 
who manufacture the wool into clothing are entitled to our 
consideration and ought to have our consideration, and they 
ought to have an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. But, Mr. President, I think the 
90,000,000 people who wear woolen fabrics are entitled to a 
little more consideration than the few people who raise wool 
or manufacture woolen fabrics. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield’ further to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That depends upon whether they wear 
fabrics made out of American wool or foreign wool, or wear 
fabrics made in American mills or foreign mills. I do not think 
they are entitled to much consideration if we are going to blot 
out the woolen industry of the United States and import our 
goods for the benefit of the 90,000,000 people wearing them. 

Mr, MARTIN of Virginia. That is just exactly the difference 
between the Senator from New Hampshire and myself. I feel 
that the people that wear these fabrics are entitled to considera- 
tion, and when they buy them they are not making any great 
inquiry whether the wool is raised abroad or in this country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Some people are not. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The great body of the American 
people are not the people who have these articles. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. In a moment. 

Mr. LODGE. I want to ask the Senator, What is his plan? 
Does he intend to set aside the reciprocity bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There is no intention to set aside 
the reciprocity bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator intend to get the reciprocity 
bill out of the way by July 4? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Before the 10th. I hope it will be 
considered with all possible dispatch and disposed of as soon 
as possible; but in the meantime there is no reason why the 
Finance Committee should not be doing some work on other 
bills of great importance which are before it. 

We talk about the necessity of having time. We have not 
heard anything about the farmers’ free-list bill, which has been 
before the Finance Committee for several weeks. If they are 
so anxious to have hearings, why have they not had some hear- 
ings on the farmers’ free-list bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have had some. 

Mr. LODGE. I am perfectly willing to discuss all three bills 
at once. I am only trying to find out what the plan is. If the 
plan is to give instruction to the Finance Committee to report 
at once, or practically at once, they are somewhat engaged now 
in trying to get the reciprocity bill through, and we shall have 
to discuss the wool bill on this matter. ‘There is a good deal 
to be said on this bill, although the Senator may not think so. 
There is a good deal to be discussed, and we will discuss it on 
this motion. I am perfectly ready to do it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Certainly. 
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Mr. LODGE. I do not think it will expedite either bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator from Virginia is in favor of 
the reciprocity measure, as I understand he is, I am astonished 
that he raises a proposition in this body now which will open a 
flood of discussion calculated to keep us here until the snow 
appears on the ground, thereby endangering and jeopardizine 
the measure for which this special session was primarily calle. 
The proposition to attempt to report the wool bill or any other 
bill of that dimension while the reciprocity measure is before 
the Senate is rank absurdity and shallow demagogism, and | 
am too much 
| Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I decline to yield 
| any further. , 

Mr. PENROSE. All right. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator does not seem to jc 
willing to confine himself to the courtesy 

Mr. PENROSE. I hope the Senator’s feelings have not beoy 
hurt by my endeavor to state the truth. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I decline to yield 
any further. ’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia dec; 
to yield further. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Virginia yield to ; 
for just a moment? 

* Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will yield to the Senator froin 
Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. It seems to me, if we are to have reciprocit 
| in all other agricultural products besides wool with Canada, we 
might as well have reciprocity with our own people in wou): 
| and therefore I am very anxious to have this woo] bill voted 
upon about the same time that the reciprocity bill is voted upon, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. I wish to say to the Senator that I think 
perhaps we would get along with just as much dispatch if | 
Committee on Finance will understand that the sooner tli 
report the free list bill and this woolen bill, and these other bi 
the sooner they will be able to get unanimous consent here t 
consider the reciprocity bill, because I, for one, in the frame 
mind I am in now, will not consent to fixing a day to vote on 
the reciprocity bill, that singles out the American farmer, wn! 
some other proposition can be considered at the same time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. ° Mr. President, there seems to he 
a determination on the part of the Finance Committee to w 
hold from the Senate reports on matters of vital importance t 
have been referred to that committee to be considered and 1 
| ported back to the Senate. If there had been any disposit 
shown by the Finance Committee to give prompt attention to 














these matters and to make prompt report to the Senate, | ain 
very sure the Senator from Oklahoma would never have s\ 
mitted the motion which he did submit. 

The question has been asked several times on the floor of the 
Senate as to what course the Finance Committee contemplated 
pursuing in respect to these matters of vital importance to | 
entire country and not one word has been said to indicate t! 
there was any purpose to report anything to the Senate exc 
the reciprocity bill, which has been reported. 

This talk about hearings impresses me as an indication of 
purpose to delay. If there was any need of hearings, protracte! 
hearings, I would be the last one to dissent from that course: 
but we had hearings on the Payne-Aldrich bill elaborate en 
and comprehensive enough to elucidate these subjects, if they 
ean be elucidated at all by hearings. Between now and the 
10th of July there is ample time for any additional informatio. 
which may have accumulated since the Payne-Aldrich bill was 
under consideration. 

I believe that all this talk about hearings is simply an indi- 
cation of a purpose to hinder and delay the progress of lezis':- 
tion on tariff questions, and I do not see that any discourtes) 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator from Virginia yield a moment’ 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not think that we ought to attach so very 

much importance anyhow to the question of hearings. There 's 
a bill here framed as to every detail affecting one of the greatcs' 

industries of this country, that was put into Congress with a 

the prestige of the dictum from the presidential office without 

| one moment of hearings, and I think there is no particu’! 
necessity of our being so very particular from this time ©! 
about hearings. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President—— s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virgin's 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 
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Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I was going to suggest that there does 
not seem to be any great necessity of the Finance Committee 
spending a long time considering these tariff bills, because after 
we have waited for weeks for them to conclude their hearings 
we are unable to get any report or any recommendation from 
them. They simply report the bill here with no conclusions or 
no result of the deliberation connected with it. The sooner 
we get these bills here from that committee, it seems to me, the 
better. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I do not expect any 
valuable information to come to the Senate through the means 
of the hearings of which we hear so much. I do not believe any 
Senator on this floor expects to have any material benefit given 
from the hearings that we hear talked of so much. We all 
realize that this talk about hearings is simply an indication, as 
I have said, of a purpose to hinder and delay the progress of 
legislation on these subjects. I can understand that the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania does not want this citadel of protection, 
as the woolen schedule is so often called, interfered with in 
any way, and so it is his purpose to hinder and impede and delay 
legislation in respect to the wool schedule. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Virginia if my recollection is correct that the Payne bill 
was received from the House one day and reported to the 
Senate the next? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. That is my recollection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. My impression is that it was very 
early reported. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Within a few days. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There was a brief hearing, but my 
memory does not enable me to state the length of time. Some 
member of the committee, of course, will be able to answer that 
question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Without any hearings it was 
reported back in a few days. 

Mr. SMOOT axwti Mr. PENROSE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield to the Senator from Utah 
who addressed the Chair, 

Mr. SMOOT. For the information of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, I refer him to the hearings in the House upon the woolen 
schedule in the Payne bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the Senate committee is concerned 
it had the bill under consideration for weeks before it passed 
the House or was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I understand that the com- 
mittee had hearings while the bill was considered in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we had no hearings while the bill was 
considered in the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. My recollection is distinct on 
that point, that the passages of the Senate Office Building were 
filled up with woolen manufacturers in hearings upon the 
Payne-Aldrich bill while the bill was being considered in the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I do not know what the Senator 
wants to infer as hearings, but I am sure that the Committee 
on Finance had no hearings while the Payne-Aldrich bill was 
being considered by the Senate, but did hear, informally, parties 
for weeks before it was reported to the Senate. 


Mr. BACON. That is not what the Senator from Alabama 
alludes to. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will yield to the Senator in a 
moment, when the Senator from Utah gets through. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should have said the Republican members of 
the Finance Committee held informal hearings for weeks before 
the bill was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Utah needs to refresh his 
memory. He will find statement after statement made while 
that bill was pending that they had not held any hearings. 
There were, as I recall, no notes taken of what was said. 
That the Republican members did confer frequently and fully 
with those interested in the preparation of the bill has been 
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generally understood, and was avowed at that time. 
the Senator from Utah does not want to incorporate into the 
RecorpD the statement that the Finance Committee held meetings. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said it was the Republican members of the 
Finance Committee, the majority members, and that has always 
been the case in framing tariff bills). The Den ic Pa 


Of course, 


CPATLE irty, 
when in power, did the same thing, and a tariff bill was formed 
with the minority members excluded. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator will permit me, I think that is 
true. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 


yield further to the Senator from Texas? 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield. 
Mr. BAILEY. While it is not permissible to refer to what 

transpires in the other body, I admit that the Democratic 1 

bers of the Ways and Means Committee framed the bill w 


hh 
passed the House yesterday. I make no complaint. I only rose 
to correct the statement of the Senator from Utah, which was 


that the Finance Committee had held meetings. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah, if his memory will enable him to answer the ques 
tion, How long was it after the bill came from the House to the 
Senate before it was reported to the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. A very few days, Mr. President, as I remem- 
ber; but it had been considered by the Republican members of 
the Finance Committee 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Can the Senator tell 


me how 

many days? 
Mr. SMOOT. I can not state, because I do not remember 
exactly, but I will say within a few days. I simply say to the 
Senator that the Republican members of the Finance Commit- 


tee held informal hearings for 12 hours a day for 
months before the bill was passed by the House. 

Mr. CULBERSON and others addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Virginia yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator from Utah is 
through, I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah 
if it is the purpose of the Republican members to exclude 
the Democratic members from the hearings 
having on the wool schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. That question has never been discussed by 
the Finance Committee at this session, but I will say that in 
the framing of a tariff bill in the past, whether the Republican 
arty is in power or the Democratic Party is 
minority members of the Finance Committee 
cluded when the bill was being framed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think the Senator from Utah 
is far from accurate in the statement which he 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Just let me get through, if you 
please. I do not think that it has ever been the custom in 
the Senate to use the methods of procedure which were used 
by the Republicans of this body pending the consideration of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 


over two 


To whom does the Senator from 


they purpose 


in power, the 
have been ex- 


has made. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Just let me get through, if the 
Senator pleases. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thonght the Senator was through. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is entirely reasonable «and 
proper for the Members of the majority party to retire to 
themselves or to exclude the minority when they go into the 
consideration of any question, but never until the consideration 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill, according to my knowledge 
formation, has the majority of any committee proceeded th 
such hearings as were had by the Finance Committe: he 
consideration of the Payne-Aldrich bill. My former col gue 
made open protest many times upon the floor of the Senate, and 


a resolution was offered by him from his seat in the 
protesting against the extraordinary and unprecedented 
taken at that time by the majority members of the 
Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virzg 


i 


a 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to call the Senator’s attention to 
the very fact that his colleague had introduced such a 
tion and it was discussed on the floor of the Senate time and 
again. 

It was admitted here during that discussion that the ID 
eratic tariff bill when it was formed was for din ti 


way, and the Senator's colleague stated that wl 
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not he objected to the practice. It is exactly as the Senator 
from Texas says, as I have always understood it, and he agrees 
with me in the statement I have made. 

Mr. BAILEY. No, Mr. President; I do not agree that it was 
ever the practice of either body to exclude the minority from 
the hearings. The practice was merely to exclude the minor- 
ity when the majority came to propose, consider, and adopt 
amendments. My understanding was that you all claimed be- 
fore that that you were not having hearings. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Texas, I wish to say that while we were considering and fram- 
ing the tariff bill—that is, the Republican members of the 
Finance Committee—as the schedules were reached, there were 
parties interested for and against different schedules who were 
before the committee—not in the way of public hearings—but 
they were there to submit any information that they had or 
that they desired to give to the committee. The schedules were 
formed in that way. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah has gotten about to the place where I started. They were 
secret hearings behind closed doors, from which—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Just let me get through or, if the 
Senator wants to elaborate his remarks into a speech, I wiil 
sit down, or if he wants to ask a question, I am ready to yield, 
or I am ready to yield for any reasonable and appropriate state- 
ment in reply to what I am saying, but not for a long speech. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was saying they were seeret hear- 
ings, and I theught he was through, and so I was going to—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am not through. That is ex- 
actly what I was saying, that at that time the majority mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee repudiated the idea that they 
were hearings, and the charge made on the floor of the Senate 
by my former colleague and others was that hearings were being 
conducted ; that parties were being examined; that their state- 
ments were being taken down in shorthand and typed up; and 
that the minority members of the committee, and the Members 
of the Senate generally, were not having the benefit of the infor- 
mation gathered by those members of the Finance Committee. 
I feel that we are entitled to see and to hear what takes place 
in the nature of hearings before a committee of the Senate. 
The Finance Committee is but am ageney of the Senate; its 
members are net the masters of the Senate; and surely the 
Senate has a right to instruct its agencies. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator from Virginia will recall that two 
years ago the Finance Committee were the masters of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. They usurped the power of mas- 
ters, but I never reeognized their right to act as the masters of 
the Senate then, and do not now. They are the agencies of the 
Senate, and they should respond to the will and pleasure of 
the Senate. If they could then report a House bill on two or 
three days’ time for consideration, surely they ought to be able 
to report a House bill now between this time and the 10th day 
of July, especially when, as the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WiritiaMs] suggests, it is on the same subject in respect to 
which elaborate hearings have already been had in public as 
well as in secret by the majority members behind closed doors. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
further yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order that the Senate may 
understand the conditions as they existed, I wish to state that 
the then chairman of the Committee on Finance reported to 
the Senate that there were no public hearings being held; that 
there was not a reporter in the committee room at any time 
when the bill was under consideration; but that the House 
hearings had been printed, that there were nine volumes of 
those hearings, and that the committee used the House hearings 
in connection with the consideration of the bill. The chairman 
of the committee so stated to the Senate; and there never was a 
time, I say again to the Senator from Virginia, when there was 
a shorthand reporter inside of the room of the Committee on 
Finance, and no testimony was reported. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield. 








Dees the Senator from Virginia | 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I was not a Member of the 
Senate then, and I am inquiring for information. I understand 
that the Senator from Utah made the statement that there 
were no reperters allowed in the committee room. Then I un- 
dersteod him to make, some time before that, the statement 
that the Republican members did confer with the parties in 
interest or parties interested—parties who wanted to be henrd. 

Mr. SMOOT. Parties who desired to be heard for or against 
the sehedule that was under consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. Then I understood the Senator from 
Utah a little bit after that last statement to which I have called 
his attention and a little bit before the first statement to which 
I have ealled his attention to state that these so-called confer- 
ences were not secret. How does he explain that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, they were not made public any 
further than as to the men who were interested in giving the 
committee information. I do not know that you would cal! 
statements before any committee of the Senate public hearings 
unless the publie could attend the committee meeting. Those 
informal hearings were held for statements to be made by 
parties interested, the same as happens often before other com- 
mittees of the Senate: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Were not the hearings, I will ask the 
Senator from Utah, upen the Canadian reciprocity bill public? 

Mr. SMOOT. They were public hearings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Were they not taken down by stenog- 
raphers and published every morning for the purpose of being 
made public? 

Mr. SMOOT. They were. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then how can the Senator say that he 
does not know that any hearings before any committee could be 
called public? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have hearings before committees of the 
Senate every day in the week, but they are not reported and 
taken down by a stenographer and are not publie hearings. 
That is the character of the hearings which were held by tlic 
Republican members of the Finance Committee upon the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By the Republican members. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, we all know that 
the procedure of the Republican members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, pending the consideration of the Payne-Aldrich bill, was 
up to that time unprecedented; and we all know the controlling 
party is accustomed to having members of its committees get 
tegether anu deliberate upon public measures and exclude from 
those deliberations the minority, but the eourse of the Finance 
Committee at the time referred to was unprecedented. As the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] says, the hearings were not 
public. I say all the more was it subject te complaint when 
secret hearings were held for weeks, when a stream of people 
poured into the room of the Finance Committee from day to day 
and eecupied the attention of that committee for a very long 
time; and yet the world was excluded from knowledge of what 
was going on in that committee room, and even the Senate wis 
never allowed to learn the testimony that was given for the 
enlightenment of the committee. I feel that every Senator has 
as much right to enlightenment on a subject before a committee 
of the Senate as has the committee itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
further yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield to the Senator from Utab. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if the Committee on Ways and Means of the House, which has 
just reported the wool schedule, held public hearings or did the 
public know what they were going to decide upon, and were 
the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House present when that schedule was formed? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I venture to say 
that there were no hearings had by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the other House behind closed doors when the minor- 
ity party in the House was excluded from the room, but I wil! 
add, Mr. President, that I am not here to review the action of 
the House committee nor the aetion of the House. It is not 
within the province or jurisdiction of the Senate to arraign the 
other House or any committee of that House. I do not propose 
to go into a discussion of the preeedure had before the House of 
Representatives or before any committee of the House, but | 
do have a right to raise my voice in respect to the procedure of 
a Senate committee, and I am simply exercising that right and 
expressing my views as to what the proper course is, and what 
should be dene on this particular occasion by the Finance Coni- 
mittee of the Senate. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The only reason I called the Senator's atten 
tion to the matter or asked him the question was because he 
was stating that there was no precedent for the action taken 


by the Republican members of the Finance Committee two years | mittee to give the Senate a report one way or the other, 


go. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I have no doubt 


that statement was right in its broadest sense, and I made it in | 


respect to the procedure in the Senate. I feel that there is no 
occasion whatever for delay about this matter. I do not believe 
that the Finance Committee contemplate having any hearings 
on the wool schedule with a view to gathering information and 
expediting the legislation which was referred to it for con- 
sideration with a view to having it expedited. I believe the 
Finance Committee is indisposed to lend its aid to this legisla- 
tion aS a committee of the Senate is expected to lend its aid 
to the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN and Mr. BACON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
vield, and to whom? 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator from Oklahoma interrupted me 
first, and I will yield to him. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I merely rise to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia to the fact that not only 
the Finance Committee submitted no record of testimony of 
any witnesses before them to the Senate, but they made no 
report to the Senate on the Payne-Aldrich bill. While it 
true that the report of the hearings before the House commit- 
tee was available to every Senator, it consisted of 8,000 pages 
of miscellaneous matter, given not under the proper safeguards 
of an oath. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. And they are available yet. 

Mr. OWEN. They are available now; but the then chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance in the Senate confessed that 
he had not read those hearings in the House. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, there is ample 
time between this date and the 10th day of July for the Finance 
Committee to consider this matter and make a report to the 
Senate, if it desires to extend that aid to the Senate which 
the Senate has a right to expect from one of its committees. 
That is my deliberate judgment. For that reason I rose to 
express my apprgval of the motion of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gore] and to express the hope that it would meet 
with the favorable consideration of the Senate. I think the 
time has come—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. Presideni—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dovs the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia one question. He has suggested that we would probably 
elicit very little useful information if we had hearings before 
the Finance Committee on both of the bills which are still 
before it. Would the Senator from Virginia suggest that both 
of the bills be reported back to the Senate without any hear- 
ings on the part of the Senate committee—would that be agree- 
able to him—so that they might be discussed here at any time 
or at an early date, or does the Senator desire that there be 
some hearings had upon those bills? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am entirely willing to leave that 
to the Finance Committee, just so they make a report of some 
kind by the 10th day of July. For my part, I do not believe 
that any valuable information will be elicited from any hearings 
that may be given; and, so far as I am concerned, I do not 
desire to hear any of the evidence that may be adduced before 
that committee. I think we have had hearings ad nauseam. 
I believe we now have information enough at the command of 
the Senate to enable every Senator to reach a conclusion satis- 
factory to his own mind and just to all interests in this country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What I want to ask the Senator is this: 
Would the Senator and those whom he possibly represents, or 
those who have the same view as he, support a motion that both 
of these bills—the wool-schedule bill and the farmers’ free-list 
bill, as it is called—be reported back immediately to the Senate, 
without any further testimony being taken by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I shall be glad to see them both 
—— at the earliest day the committee is willing to report 

em, 

Mr. McCUMBER. But that was not the question. The ques- 
tion was whether the Senator would support a motion to report 
them back without taking any evidence? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will support a motion at an early 


is 


day to discharge the committee from the further consideration 
of those bills, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I 
before us now. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 


would just as soon they would come 


I think it is the of that com- 


duty 


and I 
do not believe there is any occasion for elaborate hearings or for 
| any extended consumption of time. If the committee want to 


have any hearings let them go about it promptly 
tiously. Why have they not had hearings on the 
list bill during the se 


and expedi- 
farmers’ free- 
several weeks that bill has been before them ? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I will state, first, that there have been some hearing 
the free-list bill, though a very few. We had a 
day on that bill. Second, as a member of the 


S upon 
hearing 
Finance 


one 


Commit- 


tee, I think probably I would favor the proposition suggested 
in the introductory talk of the Senator of reporting both of 
these bills back to the Senate without any further investiga- 
tion by the Senate Finance Committee if the Senator would 
stand for a motion of that kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wanted to call the attention of 
the Senator from North Dakota to the statement made by him, 
which, unqualified, might deceive the Senate or the country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. How is that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator said that the Finance Commit- 
tee had had some hearings upon the free-list bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On one day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As a matter of fact, what happened was 
this: While we were having hearings upon the reciprocity bill, 


some parties being here who desired to be 
these questions were permitted to be 
the other discussion. 


heard later on upon 
heard in the intervals of 


Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; but it was upon that bill. 

Mr. LODGE. But we had a hearing upon that bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A number of boot and shoe men came here 
for that purpose, but there have been no formal hearings upon 
the free-list bill. They apprehended that at some time that 
matter would be before the Senate, and those parties, being 
here in Washington under some misapprehension, they were per- 


t statement. 
but that was 


mitted to be heard then. I think that is a corre: 
Mr. McCUMBER. That is a correct statement; 


a hearing upon the free-list bill. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I merely want to apologize to 
the Senate for my inaccuracy in stating the length of time that 
the Payne-Aldrich bill was in the Senate Committee on Finance. 
I said that my recollection was that it was there one day [ 
find upon referring to the Recorp that it was received from the 
House on April 10, 1909, and reported to, the Senate on April 
12, 1909. So the committee had it for two whole days. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I think two whole 
days would be amply sufficient for the consideration of the wool 
bill, because I do not believe there is any occasion for any 
elaborate hearings on that bill, and if the Senator from North 
Dakota is unwilling to wait until the 10th day of July for a re- 
port he might offer an amendment to the motion made by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. So far as I am concerned, I was will- 
ing to give until the 10th day of July, so that brief hearings 
could be had if the committee thought they were desirable. I 


and I 
list bill 


would be er- 
and the wool- 


myself do not think they are necessary, 
fectly willing to see both the farmers’ free 


schedule bill reported forthwith from the Finance Committ 
to the Senate and without recommendation, for I have not the 
slightest idea we shall ever get a recommendation one way or 
the other in respect to either of those bills. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will excuse me, I can 
sure him that there will be one recommendation one way upon 
it, the same as there was upon the reciprocity bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator means the recom- 
mendation of one member of the committee. He does not mean 


to say that a majority of the committee will unite in a i 
mendation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I mean to say that there will be a mem- 
ber of the committee who will make a report of some kind on 
both of those bills. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. By the majority 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not speaking of the majority. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It would not be a report 
signed by a majority of the committee ' 


Olil- 


unless 


ild be 
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merely the views of those who signed the report. I do not ex- 
pect members of the Finance Committee to agree; I do not ex- 
pect the members of the Finance Committee to give us any 
light by reason of hearings. 
delay interposed that the Finance Committee can interpose to 
prevent tariff legislation at this session of Congress. For that 
reason I am willing to unite with the Senator from Oklahoma in 
an appeal to the Senate to instruct its agency to proceed with 
the work confided to them, to do that work, and to make a re- 
port to the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. I am perfectly willing, as a member of the 
Finance Committee and as a Member of the Senate, to vote to 
report both bills and put them on the calendar to-morrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That makes two Senators. 

Mr. LODGE. Allow me to say that my only objection to that 
course is that it is as certain as anything can be that, if you 
put those two bills on the calendar with the reciprocity bill 
pending, we shall be here until next December talking about 
reciprocity. I want the reciprocity bill to get through, and I 
do not want to be held responsible for the inevitable delay that 
will come if you mix those three bills up together. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is exactly what I am com- 
plaining of. It is another evidence of the unwillingness to trust 
the people. Why should the Senator from Massachusetts think 
he is a safer man to deal with this subject than the Senate of 
the United States? 

Mr. LODGE. It is not an unwillingness to trust the peo- 
ple—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If they choose to tie it up and 
they choose to delay reciprocity, is it not their prerogative to 
do so? 

Mr. LODGE. It is not unwillingness to trust the people. I 
am speaking of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
ate. It is the same spirit—— 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator means the Members of the 
Sena te—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The distrust of the people else- 
where seems to have gotten into the mind of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and he is unwilling to trust his colleagues in the 
Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. I am, as to expedition. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Well, perhaps the Senator has 
more wisdom than all the rest of the Senate; but at least there 
are some Senators who will not admit that, notwithstanding the 
high esteem in which he is held and the wisdom which he 
always manifests as a Senator on this floor. He is but one 
Senator. I say that the Senate, as such, or a majority of it, 
should have the privilege of dealing with bills which have come 
to it and which are referred to a committee for investigation 
and report. 

Mr. LODGE. Personally, I have not the slightest objection, 
Mr. President, as I have said, to having those bills reported to 
the Senate. I should like to have the whole three bills here; 
and, so far as I am personally concerned, I would agree to vote 
on them to-morrow. I have not the slightest desire to delay 
the matter a moment. I only want to relieve myself personally 
from taking part in doing what I believe will delay the reci- 
procity bill very much indeed, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator is only responsible 
for his own actions, and when he makes his report to the Sen- 
ate he will exonerate himself of all responsibility. 

Mr. LODGE. If Senators on the other side will take the 
responsibility of delaying the reciprocity bill, I have not a 
word to say. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. We will meet such responsibilities 
as come. There is one responsibility that we are seeking, and 
it is the responsibility ef dealing with the wool schedule. The 
Senator seems determined that we shall not exercise that 
responsibility, though it has been conferred upon us by the 
States that sent us to the Senate for that purpose. 

Mr. LODGE. All I want, Mr. President, is to put the respon- 
sibility of delay at the door where it belongs. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. We accept the responsibility. 
Give us the bil, and we will take care of it. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. DIXON. After the inability to get together on the part 
of the distinguished statesmen who have participated in the dis- 


I meant the Members of the Sen- 
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cussion a plan has occurred to me whereby we might get action 
on those bills immediately, without any regard to the Finance 
Committee. If you want to pass them in good faith, I would 
not -limit action to the farmers’ free-list bill nor the wool bill, 
because it strikes me that, after the passage of the Canadian 
reciprocity bill, if we are to have a “‘ farmers’ free-list bill,” we 
might also have a “ blacksmiths’ free-list bill,” a “‘ lawyers’ free- 
list bill,” a “ preachers’ free-list bill,” and probably 20 other 
kinds of “ free-list bills.” 

Now, if the Senator from Virginia and the Senator from 
Oklahoma are in such a hurry to get these bills out of the com- 
mittee, I will say to them very frankly that, while I am a pretty 
good protectionist, if they will offer as amendments to the pend- 
ing reciprocity bill the farmers’ free-list bill, as you call it, and 
the other bills, I will vote for them. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator from Montana can 
show the votes to carry those measures into law and will mani- 
fest a bona fide purpose of carrying them into law, I am ready 
to meet him 

Mr. DIXON. I will say to the Senator—— 

. Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. But if he wants these bills offered 
as amendments for the purpose of assassinating the reciprocity 
bill, I am not with him. 

Mr. DIXON. Oh, there is no assassination in my mind. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Virginia permit me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Montana [Mr. Drxon] wil! 
have an opportunity to vote to attach the free-list bill to the 
reciprocity bill. I make no concealment that I intend to offer 
that bill as an amendment, as I did in the committee, and | 
would offer it if I knew it would defeat the reciprocity bill, 
because I want the sacrifice and the compensation of the farmer 
to go together. I want them both to carry or both to fail. 
But what I want to knew from the Senator from Montana now 
is this: If after we have given an opportunity to vote to at- 
tach that amendment to the bill, if that fails, will he then help 
us to pass that bill as an independent proposition? 

Mr. DIXON. The reciprocity bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. No; the free-list bill 

Mr. DIXON. I have not examined the free-list bill. [Laugh- 
ter.] The amusement comes a little bit early, for I want to say 
to the Senator from Texas and to my Republican colleagues 
and we might as well have an understanding here now once 
for all—that I will reply to the Senater’s question. 

Mr. BAILEY. I know the Senator will, and I think I know 
he is going to say he will do it. 

Mr. DIXON. The Senator is not far from the truth. I 
have always counted myself a pretty geod protectionist. I 
voted for the Payne bill without any apology; it was not per- 
fect, but I voted for it because I knew that no tariff bill that 
any American Congress ever could enact would be perfect, 
and because it seemed a comprehensive bill that covered al! 
phases of American industry and American life. The whole 
theory of protection has appealed to me. I am not in favor of 
protecting the industries of Massachusetts and not the indus- 
tries of Montana; I am not in favor of striking down thc 
fishing industry of Gloucester and preserving the lemon in- 
dustry in California. 

It was this broad, national spirit of protection that made me 
a Republican. It was my belief in the principles of a protec 
tive tariff that caused me to cast my first ballot in North Caro- 
lina in 1888 for Gen. Harrison for President, running on a 
protection platform, and I have never varied nor wavered in 
my allegiance or belief in that policy from that time to this; 
but I want to say—and we need not have any diplomacy or 
misunderstanding about it—that when the Democratic mem- 
bership of the Senate, aided by a few Republican Senators from 
States which have reaped great benefit from a protective 
tariff—seek to put the American farmer outside the pale of 
protection, as is sought to be done under this so-called Cana- 
dian reciprocity bill, they are driving a wedge that is as cer- 
tain to destroy the protective principle as it is that the law of 
gravity will continue to operate. I will not be the first Repub- 
lican Senator to strike the blow; I will not be actuated by rc- 
venge; but I do say that when Canadian reciprocity becomes 2 
law—and I am addressing myself to the Senators, Republicaus 
and Democrats alike, from Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
and Connecticut and Pennsylvania and New York and New 
Jersey, who by their votes are making it possible—there is no 
more question of what the inevitable result will be than there 
is that the Senate will adjourn to-night. We nead not cheat 
ourselves about the matter. You can not deprive the farmers 
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of the West of their measure of protection for the products of | 
their farms and stock ranges and at the same time expect to | 
retain protection for your manufacturers. You shall not, by | 
my vote, make fish of one industry and flesh of another, as is | 
proposed in this misnamed reciprocity pact. We do not pro- 
pose that the western farmer shall be relegated to a “Jim | 
Crow ” car while the eastern manufacturers continue to ride in 
Pullmans. 

At the risk of wearying the Senate I will say that I received 
a letter in my mail this morning among many other letters, one 
to which I want the Republican Senators who are supporting 
reciprocity to listen. I will not read the name, but I will say 
to you that the man who wrote it is a Republican in my State, 
a farmer, a man of college education, and a man who knows 
conditions in that State as well as any man init. He lives in 
the great Gallatin Valley, the richest grain valley in the world, 
not excepting the far-famed Valley of the Nile. The letter | 
reads: 


BozemMAN, MONT., June 16, 1911. 

I see by press reports that the opposition to the so-called reciprocity 
agreement by the farmets is not real; that it is being fostered by the 
“lumber interests,” and so forth. Anyone making any such statement 
either does so willfully or has taken no pains to correctly inform himself 
of the true feeling of the farmers. The farmers of this valley are prac- 
tically a unit in opposition, and we do not need any “ ghost dances” or 
“medicine men” to agitate us either, as Jim Hill has stated. We un- 
derstand why we do not want it just as well as he understands why he 
does want it, and it is simply a matter of dollars and cents. Under no 
circumstances can we be benefited by it. 

The report that opposition is dying is not true as far as this part of 
the State is concerned; in fact, the opposition is stronger than it ever 
was. The farmer is the joke again, as usual. We are not free traders, 
but we will be with a little more legislation like that proposed. 

Very respectfully, 








I want to say to Senators, Republican and Democrat—those | 
of them from New England and New York and Pennsylvania | 
and the others who have lived in the citadel of protection—that | 
that letter I think truthfully reflects the feelings of the farmers 
of this country to-day—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. We are getting scores of them from every 
State. 

Mr. DIXON. The men who have given the Republican Party 
its majorities for the past 40 years. Do not be mistaken, gentle- 
men. Whenever you deliberately, under whatever pressure, 
whether from the @éther end of the Avenue or from the news- 
papers of your State, who hope to be financially benefited by 
the “ free print-paper ” clause, agree and consent to destroy the 
measure of protection that the farmers of this country have 
enjoyed, that minute the death knell of protective tariff is 
rung, and no sophistry of argument, no temporary state of public 
opinion in your States, and no newspaper editorials are going | 
to save the very thing which I now prophesy from becoming a 
certainty. It may not last; the probabilities are that the Amer- 
ican people after one dose, such as we had from 1893 to 1897, 
may again recover from the emetic which they will take, com- 
mencing with this Canadian reciprocity and winding up with 
free wool and free everything else. It may bring us to our 
senses. 

You who are supporting this so-called reciprocity scheme talk 
about being the friend of the farmer! You have already pre 
pared to crucify him on the cross of Canadian reciprocity. And 
now you Democratic Senators want to put wool on the free list 
to demonstrate your abiding affection for him. 

Mr. BAILEY. There are not 3 votes on this side of the 
Chamber to do that. 

Mr. DIXON. 
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| free list. 


I am glad to know that; but your 20 per cent | 


ad valorem means about the same thing. The bill, as it passed | 


the House, will bankrupt every woolgrower in the West. While 


it is not quite as bad as the wool bill of 1893, the sheep man | 
will, under its provisions, slowly but surely be put out of | 


business. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
will not ask to proceed with an elaborate statement. 


I hope the Senator from Montana | 


Mr. DIXON. Just wait. I want to answer the question of | 


the Senator from Texas. Then I will finish. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield further? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. DIXON. I want to say, do not come in here with pop 
gun revision of the wool schedule and a fake farmers’ free _list. 
if the Canadian reciprocity bill passes—and it looks as if it is 
going to—and we destroy the principle of protection, let us not 


leave Washington with only one corner of the temple torn | not vote, under his idea of a revenue 
ts a bad, a mutilated effect. Let us go through | farmer of the protection of 15 per cent « 


down. It 
the whole list, and out of the ruins which will come, after the 
American people have taken a new survey of conditions, we 
felt be able to again construct a comprehensive system of pro- 

ve tariff that will deal justly with all forms of American 


DIXON. I am waiting, preferring that the Senator 
should strike up that hymn again and postpone his question 
until reciprocity has become a law. I am going to vot 

Mr. BAILEY. I am not going to press the Senator from Mon- 
tana, because I believe he will vote for it. 

Mr. DIXON. Do not have any fear about shoes and leather. 
I remember two years ago in this Chamber when the bigge 
humbug ever put up to the American people came up, when the 
shoe manufacturers and the tanners engaged in a joint propa 
ganda to persuade the Congress to give them “free hides nd 
said that if we would give them “free hides” they ld 
give the people “cheap shoes.” I remember the little pink 
slips that the shoe drummers peddled all over my Stat d 
dressed to the Congressmen and Senators, “ Please vote for free 
hides so that we may have cheap shoes.” I saw the lobby of 
the shoe manufacturers and the tanners becloud the Senate 
Office Building that spring demanding “free hides” in th 
“interest of the people” of the United States, that they, the 
people, might have “free shoes.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I hope the Senator from Mon 
tana—— 

Mr. DIXON. Gentlemen on the other side of the Cl ber 
supported it, and a very few on this side did. We got a 
hides.” The people of the United States got left. Sh 1 
leather went up in price immediately. The res wis 
farmers and cattlemen lost the 15 per cent duty on hi 

| United States Government lost $2,000,000 in r ne, and 
tanners and shoe manufacturers divided the profit. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Montana per 

Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Texas was bre 
enough at that time to foresee what would happe1 l 
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industry—manufacturer, 
wil equitable to all class 
country. 

Now, answering the 
passes, if it does, I am ready 
it will not be confined to the wool schedule and tl 
I am ready to take the whole 
so far as I am concerned, I am ready to 
will not be a homeopathic one. 

Now, I have answered the Senator from T* Ss, evide 
his satisfaction. 

Mr 
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Mr. President 
Will the Senator from Virginia 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask the Senator the 
simple question if the free-list bill, when offered : 
ment to the reciprocity bill, d, will bi 
as an independent proposition? I am afr 
cut of a disposition to do so. 

Mr. DIXON. No. I want to be fra 
truth I have not seen the free-list bill. 
as I have read the newspaper 
that I shall 
what is in it. 
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Mr. BAILEY. They are. 

Mr. DIXON. Then, I will say to the Senator from Texas, 
with a great deal of pleasure I will support that. 

Mr. BAILEY. And agricultural implements. 

Mr. DIXON. Agricultural implements? 

Mr. BAILEY. Of all kinds. 

Mr. DIXON. And cotton goods and free rice and almost 
everything else. 

Mr. BAILEY. No. [Laughter.] We cut out everything, I 


will say to the Senator from Montana—— 

Mr. LODGE. There is no movement for free rice. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say to the Senator from Montana, that 
in the amendment, which I offered in the committee, I eliminated 
all the products of the farm and made 

Mr. DIXON. And 

Mr. BAILEY. 


it—— 

mutton? 

Eliminated that. 
Mr. DIXON. Mutton and steers, I understand, are « 
Mr. BAILEY. No; I eliminated everything that « 

the farm and confined it to the things it 
Mr. DIXON. Well, I am 
Mr. BAILEY. The Senator will vote for 
Mr. DIXON. I am in a state of mind 
Mr. BAILEY. “Almost persuaded.” 
Mr. 
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th go to the farm. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment, until the Chair 
ascertains whether the Senator from Virginia will yield. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to have a few 
moments. 

Mr. DIXON. I understand the Senator from New Jersey 
wants to ask me a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia claims 
the floor for himself. Other Senators are asking recognition. 
Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. For a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to set myself right. 
The distinguished Senator from Texas 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The distinguished Senator 
from Texas says that there are not three men on this side of 
the Chamber who will vote for free wool. I do not know who 
those three men may be, but I want to say for myself I will 
vote for free wool with you, and I will vote for free sugar, too. 

Mr. DIXON. Will you vote for free leather? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes, sir; I will vote for free 
leather. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia has not 
yielded to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I know that the Senator from 
Montana thinks the farmers of the country have tired of the 
domination of the Republican Party. 

Mr. DIXON. Oh, no. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia has not 
yielded, and nobody has requested him to yield. 

Mr. DIXON. But by his smile he invited an answer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia has 
the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. He sees the handwriting on the 
wall; everybody else sees it there; and the line of cleavage 
between the old-line Republicans and the American farmer is 
a little more distinct than the line of cleavage between the 
Senator from Montana and many of his associates on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. DIXON. Let me answer. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. DIXON. No; the Senator from Virginia is only half 
right. The American farmer sees the entire Democratic mem. 
bership, except two or three, arrayed against him on this ques- 
tion of reciprocity, while only a minority on this side of the 
Chamber will support the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator seems to forget that 
the originator of this movement is the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. DIXON. I have some doubt about that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. He has at least assumed respon- 
sibility for it. It would not have been here in the Senate ex- 
cept by his ipse dixit. 

But there are, Mr. President, about 138, or around that neigh- 
borhood, Members of the Senate who have heretofore been loyal 
Republicans who now see this protective-tariff system carried 
to such an extent that they are in revolt against it. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield further to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. DIXON. I am a protectionist, and I always have been. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia, I have not put you in that list. 
I thought the Senator was putting up a little establishment 
of his own, and that he had brimstone and was proposing to 
put some fire to it, and no doubt he will open a small shop 
before he gets through with it, if he proceeds on the line he 
has indicated here this afternoon. 

Mr. DIXON. Just as big a one as I know how. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator from Montana need 
not be uneasy about a popgun performance. If we can get these 
18 or these 11, as it may be, progressive Republicars to stand 
up with us for true and honest downward revision of the tariff 
we will give you a dreadnought broadside and not a popgun 
performance. We just want about a half dozen yotes, and we 
will show you some tariff reform sure enough, and if you are 
earnest, just come up to the book, and we will go ahead with 
the performance. 

Mr. DIXON. Will the Senator from Virginia yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Certainly. 
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Mr. DIXON. Make your promise good. Let me Suggest a 
way to you. If you are in good faith and not playing 
politics—— - 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not think I should be called 
upon to yield the floor to 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia de- 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. DIXON. Just offer a whole tariff bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia de- 
clines to yield. ; 

Mr. DIXON. He is yielding for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But the Senator from Virginia 
says he is not. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How would you get it out of the Finance 
Committee? 

Mr. DIXON. We will vote with you. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have digressed further than I 
intended. I did not contemplate occupying more than five 
minutes of the time of the Senate, and that was simply to en- 
deavor to express the idea that the committees of the Sen:te 
are the servants and the agents of the Senate, and they should 
respond to the orders of the Senate. It is no discredit to 4 
committee to be appealed to to do that for which it was created. 

I want these bills that are before that committee reported 0)! 
of that committee, and I do not care whether there is a recom- 
mendation one way or the other. I just want the Finance Com- 
mittee to discharge its duty and make a report to the Senate 
one way or the other, and that was the motion made by the 
Senator from Oklahoma; and I believe that motion ought to 
prevail, and I hope it will. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The bill is not yet before the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma once 
or twice indicated a desire to speak when other Senators were 
on the floor. Does the Senator from Oklahoma desire to be 
recognized ? 

Mr. GORE. In a moment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not want to add any- 
thing to the economic information of the Senate right now, } 

I want to emphasize and try to carry down to history a piece 
of historical information, a thing that, at any rate, may be in- 
teresting to future generations. 

The Republican Party has had a great many great leaders. I 
used to say that the Republican Party had been guilty of ever) 
thing except stupidity. Blaine was a great leader; Thom:s 
Reed was a great one. There are lots of them, and a great 
many of them gave to the country a great many keynote utter- 
ances that seemed to tickle the ears of the groundlings whether 
they made the judicious grieve or not; and a great many of 
them gave to the world some keynote utterances that were 
really worthy of recollection. 

But it remained for this day of our Lord’s grace for an elected 
leader of the Republican Party to utter the newest Republican 
note thus far uttered to an admiring universe. While the Sen 
ator from Virginia was talking, the Senator from New Han 
shire interrupted him, and said that the people who were ri 
ing wool and the people who were manufacturing wool deser\> 
some consideration. The Senator from Virginia replied |) 
saying, “ Yes; and the people who are wearing clothes desei\: 
some consideration.” Whereupon there came from the gi 
well, the deep well of the intellect and economic ability of tle 
present leader of the Republican Party this utterance: “It 
depends upon whether they wear clothes made out of Americ)! 
wool or not.” The man who wears clothes deserves consider:- 
tion, provided he wears clothes made out of American wo. 
That is the latest, the newest, the cleanest, the brightest, tlic 
wisest, and the deepest Republican utterance yet. 

In the hearings before the Finance Committee I discovered 2 
great many new Republican doctrines. Years ago the chief | 
fense of the tariff was that the foreigner paid it, anyhow. 
They have quit that now. A little while before that the defei>: 
of the tariff was that you wanted to build up industries, prote' 
infants until they could grow. They have quit that now; th:' 
is not bothering anybody. Then a little bit later on they to\ 
recourse in the assertion that protectionism was justified |v 
the fact that they wanted to equalize the price of labor in f.'- 
eign manufactories and in the manufactories of the Uni'« 
States. e 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And as they could not find any difference 
in the labor cost between Canada and the United States upo” 
which to base their claim for protection with regard to the m:t- 
ters dealt with by the Canadian reciprocity agreement, they 
shifted their base again. 
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Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In a minute, because this is so interesting. 
Then they wanted us to found a system of protection upon what, 
do you suppose? The comparative infertility of our land. Then 
they wanted us to found a system of protectionism upon what 
else, do you suppose? Upon the comparative greater nutritious- 
ness of Canadian grass; and when we examined into that we 
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found that the grass grew richer the farther you went north; | 


and then when some of these people who were being heard were 
interrogated about the nutritiousness of Mexican grass, some 
of us being of the impression that going farther and farther 
and farther south the grass daily and daily losing more and 
more nutrition, by the time you got to Mexico it could not feed 
anything, we found that the Rio Grande was a sort of boundary 
which started a new process of nutrition in grass. 

Then later on from the State of North Carolina, the State 
of my forebears, came a new basis for a system of protection. 
Hitherto they have argued that you ought to have protection 


| his party best who serves the people best. 


| cially on Schedule K, 


| ceased Senator from the 


because American labor was paid higher wages, but North | 


Carolina lumbermen actually argued that they ought to have 
protection because, although their labor was paid half as much 
as the labor in Canada, it was so much less efficient that the 
cost of production had to be equalized. On the one hand, pro- 
tection because labor is higher; on the other hand, protection 
because labor is less efficient. 

Now, I will yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. DIXON. The Senator has given a definition of the 
Republican Party’s position on protection, its historic growth 
or evolution. Getting down to the modern Republican doctrine 
of protection, I believe it is to equalize the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The cost of labor, I thought ft was. 

Mr. DIXON. To my creat surprise the other day I was read- 
ing the Democratic Party’s national platform—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ysielded to the Senator merely—— 

Mr. DIXON. I want to call the Senator’s attention to some- 
thing more interesting than what he has recited. The Demo- 
cratic platform on which Mr. Cleveland ran for President the 
second time said that party favored a tariff for revenue, with 


a view to equalizing conditions in the cost of the manufactured | 


article abroad and at home, taking into consideration the differ- 
ence in wages “in the two countries. Now, I should like the 
Senator from Mississippi to differentiate between the Demo- 
cratic Party's platform in Mr. Cleveland’s time and the Repub- 
lican position of to-day, for they are in almost identical words. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yielded for a question, and I prefaced 
my remarks this afternoon by saying that I did not rise for the 
purpose of adding to the fund of economic information. I was 
only calling attention to incidents of history that are very dear 
to me as a student of history and as a hero worshiper. I 
first rose for the purpose of worshiping the brand-new idea 
which sprang from the brain of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, and while I was about it I thought I would call the atten- 
tion of the country to some comparatively new ideas that had 
been developed before the committee. 

Now, I shall not undertake to expound the profound meaning 
of the Democrati¢ tariff platform of 1888. 

Mr. DIXON. It was practically on all fours with the Re- 
publican declaration of to-day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not care to deflect here. I will say 
this much, however, to the Senator from Montana, that, in my 
opinion, there has never been any difference in principle be- 
tween protectionism and so-called incidental protection. 

Mr. DIXON. I agree with that. 


you then behind you now? Do you desire to serve them by 

, doing their will as well as doing the thing that will subserve 
their interest? If you do, you need not bother with putting 
the wool bill upon the reciprocity bill as an amendme! If 
you do, and you wish to regenerate Schedule K and make out of 
the abnormality and monstrosity a clean child, even though it 
be a protectionist child, evem though you do not reduce the 
duties down to where we Democrats would like to s them 
reduced, hold the Senate here; amend the House bill on Sched 
ule K—the woolen schedule—as far as you can to suit your- 
selyes, and help us to put it through. 

I ask, Senators, do you contend that the Canadian reciprocity 
bill discriminates against the farmer; that it puts what he pro 
duces and sells upon the free list while it retains upon the 

| heavily taxed list the things that he must buy° 

Very well, then, after Canadian reciprocity is passed, let 
us compensate him by passing, not the free-list bill, but a free- 
list bill. If the House free-list bill will not suit you, go out 
and get together and offer here one in f interest of the 
farmers that will. Offer the various schedul l items of it 
as amendments to the House free-list bill, as it is brought up 

| here for consideration. You may negiect to put some things on 
it that I would like to see there, but you will not put anything 
on it that I can not vote for. 

Outside of this Chamber, are the people of the United States 
deserving of consideration, whether ippens that the « 
they may wear are made out of American wool or Austra 

| wool: deserving consideration whether it happens that the hat 


they wear were made in Great Britain or made in New I 
land; deserving consideration whether it happens that the 
| they wear were made in New England or made somewhere else 


Mr. WILLIAMS, I have never in my life seen any difference. | 


The principle is the same. They differ only in degree. 

Now, Mr. President, our amiable friend, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who generally keeps so quiet and intrudes himself 
so little upon public discussion, never was known, that I know 


of, to threaten amybody until to-day. But his threat carries 
with it no horrors, so far as I am concerned. He informs us 


that if we do not behave like good children we will be here until 
we see the snow on the ground. I want to inform the Senator | 
from Pennsylvania that, so far as I am concerned, I, in the first | because they did not revise the ta 
place, wish I could see the snow on the ground to-day [Llaugh- | 


ter], but if I have to wait until in the due course of nature the 
snow falls, I, even I, will abide with thee from now until the 
snow falls, and from then till the buds come in the next spring, 
and from then on till the dog days in the next August, and from 

snow falls again in the following winter, and 
to put forth their leafy buds on 


1913, unless the Senate of the United States and the 
Committee 


e 


fe 





| willing, I will say that I intend to \ e motion made 
will give us a vote—we ask nothing else— | by the Senator from Oklah« ma, but in connection with t int 
most salient and important measures which the Demo- | I wish to ask the Senator a question. The 
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cratic House has passed—in its opinion, at 

terest of the people of the United States. 
We do not ask you to vote our way; we simply ask you to zo 

on the record; and we especially ask gentlemen from the W 

who have been cursing standpatters because the 

was waged upon a pledge and promise to 


A 


” 7 + ; } ‘ 
any rate—in the in- 


rane 
eyise the uf 
ward by these who afterwards revised it upward, t 
us until March 4, 1913, unless we can get these votes. 
If you really de 


to revise the tariff downward, stay with us until we do i 





Oh, I remember well how, when I was sitting in the library 
my plantation home in Mississippi, relegated for that two year 
to private life, I would get the ConcrEessIoNnAL Recorp and read 
the utterances of that distinguished and eloquent and now de 
great State of Iowa, Mr. Di 
he tore to shreds this Schedule K, this woolen schedule; as he 
exposed its iniquities and its cheats and its pretenses and its 
oppressions; and I remember that the sitting Senator from the 
State of Iowa was not far behind him then. Has any change 
come over the spirit of his dreams? Has any change « 
over the dream of the apostle of protection wh 
providentially, though accidentally, is approaching the Demo 
cratic Party by the position of the seat he occupies at any rate 
Has chat 


Wi ” ) 
LilVeT, as 


himself, who, almost 


any ige come over the spirit of the dreams of th 
Senator from Kansas Did you mean what you said then, or 
were you fulminating in the air? Do your people want these 


reductions of taxation? 


Is the popular force which was behind 


Here we are—gladiators in an arena fenced off by party 
But the interests of the American people are a solid 
Whatever their wishes and party affiliations may be, thei: 
terests are an independent thing, with which pelitics has 
ing under the sun to do. Stay here until the snow falls. [ an 
willing to stay here until the snow falls, and if a Democratic 
House serves a notice to that effect, I willing to sigr 
paper with every Democratic Senator on this floor to the effe 
that we will abide with them until the wee sn hours 
the remote years. 

I am willing and more than glad and I would be rejoiced ( 


am 


st] 
mit 


have my friend, who formerly served with me in the H 
now one of the distinguished Members of this body, and 


the gentlemen who have been giving the standpaiters 
riff downwards, 
with us and revise it downward, schedule by schedule 
House gives us the opportunity, for alone can 
revenue bills. 
Mr. GRONNA rose. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota 
Mr. GRONNA. I want to say to the Senator from Mi: 


for whom, as he knows, I have the h' ird, that I am 


stay 
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The Senator has referred 
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to the progressives. Can the Senator from Mississippi name one 
single item that is now included in the reciprocity bill for 
which the progressives in the Senate or in the House gave a 
vote to have the tariff reduced upon? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg my friend’s pardon; I did not hear 
him. 

Mr. GRONNA. I asked the Senator this question: Can the 
Senator from Mississippi name one item that is now included 
in the reciprocity bill for which the progressives in the Senate 
or in the other body made a fight and in regard to which they 
contended that the tariff was too high. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Frankly, at this moment I can not, and 
still more frankly I would not desire to do it. I am not en- 
gaged now in cultivating differences between you. I am en- 
gaged in trying to find points of agreement and mutual coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall be very much pleased, indeed, if we 
can not agree upon many things that will benefit the American 
people, that we shall agree to a few. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield further to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. Evidently the Senator from Mississippi mis- 
understood me. I said to the Senator, and I only speak for 
myself—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. That I am willing to vote and ready to vote 
for the motion made by the Senator from Oklahoma: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I beg my friend’s pardon. 
hear that much of his remark. 

Mr. President, so far as this particular motion is concerned, 
why not let us deal honestly with one another and honestly 
with the people? It ought not to be a hard job. There is nota 
man within the sound of my voice who does not know that 
nobody expects the slightest enlightenment from any further 
hearings on the woolen schedule. If you will tell me when a 
so-called witness comes before the Finance Committee what 
business he is engaged in, where he comes from, and what 
political party he belongs to, I can write out his hearing before- 
hand. I say that from long experience on the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. I have made this statement to several Republican Sena- 
tors laughingly, and they have agreed with me that they could 
do the same thing. 

What further light does the Senator from Pennsylvania want 
upon the woolen schedule? Bless my heart, if the light that 
met Saul on his way to Tarsus would come across his pathway, 
he would still vote for Schedule K, and he would still vote 
against the House woolen bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am prepared to consider carefully a re- 
vision of Schedule K. It has been on the statute books for a 
long time. But the Tariff Board has the matter under investi- 
gation and will not report until December; and I feel that I 
ought to be permitted to pursue my own method of investiga- 
tion. If I feel that I can give a more intelligent opinion upon 
the revision of the schedule after the report of the Tariff Board 
and not in the urgent manner suggested by the Senator from 
Mississippi, I hope he will allow for the infirmity of my judg- 
ment and give me an opportunity to have that time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, “Thou, Paul, almost persuadest me.” 

Mr. PENROSE. One minute more. The committee is in re- 
ceipt of a great many requests from Democrats and Repub- 
licans from all over the country requesting hearings on the 
woolen bill and the free-list bill; and if I recollect aright, the 
very lengthy hearing which we gave covering several days was 
to hear a number of gentlemen from Texas who were opposed 
to the free-list bill. I should like to be able to give people from 
all over the United States some opportunity at least to appear in 
Washington and record their views about these impending 
changes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not know the precise 
time it takes now to come from San Francisco to New York, 
but under the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma a man 
would have time to come from San Francisco to Washington 
twice and go back. Twenty days is no short time for hearings 
before a committee. The Senator from Pennsylvania can not 
create the impression upon the country that we are cutting off 
hearings. The motion is that the Finance Committee shall re- 
port back the bill on or before the 10th day of July, which is 
20 days away—very nearly 3 weeks. That is the first proposition. 

The next proposition is that if a Finance Committee at the 
last Congress could report to the Senate the woolen schedule 


I did not 
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of the present tariff law, after no public hearings of any de- 
scription, but upon the information obtained by them from the 
House hearings and some secret conferences with interested 
parties, then those nine volumes of House hearings are stil] }e- 
fore the Finance Committee as the basis of information, and 
there is no way under the Constitution or under the laws of 
preventing them from having such secret conferences with par- 
ties interested now as they choose, and 20 days is a long enough 
time to have them in, it seems to me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississi)))j 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator 
from Mississippi has honored me with a reference during his 
very eloquent address, I want to reassure him, together wit} 
all his associates upon that side of the Chamber, as well as a!! 
my political associates upon this side of the Chamber, that my 
opinions with respect to the tariff have not changed in tw. 
years. They have rather been emphasized and intensified. | 
expect that my votes during the remaining days of the presen! 
Session will be entirely in harmony with the arguments I su) 
mitted and the votes I cast two years ago, but I now want to 
ask the Senator from Mississippi a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the Senator asks me the question 
let me express my gratification at what I have just heard ani 
express the hope that there will be at least six of you, seven, 
let us say—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think, Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To constitute a majority of one in this 
body, and then we can either carry through the House woo!) 
bill or we may, in some respects, concede to one another ani 
make it a little bit better and put it on the statute book so 
that the people who deserve no consideration, unless they ha) 
pen to wear their clothes made out of wool raised in the right 
place, might not be—— F 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have as little sympathy with that sugges- 
tion as has the Senator from Mississippi. I do not speak for 
any of my progressive associates. I would not venture to 
pledge them to any course. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not ask you to do that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I only know what I intend to do. I now 
desire to ask the Senator from Mississippi a question: Does he 
believe that the reciprocity measure, so-called, if adopted, 
demands some compensation in behalf of the farmers whose 
products are put in free competition with Canada, and that 
such compensation should come in the form of either reduced 
duties or an enlarged free list in the general tariff? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in answer to the question 
just propounded by the Senator from Iowa, I will say that I do 
not believe that the Canadian reciprocity bill is of such a clin: 
acter as that it will injure the farmer and demand compens: 
tion; but I am willing to give the farmer what the Seniivr 
from Iowa chooses to call compensation and what I call justice: 
not as a matter of trade for Canadian reciprocity, but 
lagniappe, as they say in New Orleans. They make a trad 
and after it is made the merchant gives the child a stick « 
eandy for lagniappe. I am willing to give it to the farmer 
because justice demands it, because Democratic principles ani 
ideas demand it, because it is relief and not compensation. 

But the motive that actuates me and the motive that actuates 
the Senator from Iowa have nothing to do with our walkiiz 
along the same path toward the same end. It makes no dif: 
ence if he calls the relief from taxation to the farmer com), 
sation for what he considers a legislative injustice done by (|: 
reciprocity bill, and whether I consider it merely a right that lv 
has, that God gave him, to be as little taxed as can be consoi:!! 
with the necessities of Government revenue. We will not miii! 
about that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But, Mr. President, I do mind. I bell: 
it is the rankest injustice to so adjust our laws that the farm 
will be compelled to sell everything that he produces in a fi: 
market and buy everything he buys in a market protected |) 
duties upon manufactured products, for which there is no «: 
fense whatsoever. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator and I shall not quarrel abo! 
that, sir. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, then, here is, I fancy, however, t!: 
point at which we part. It is perfectly well known—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We were getting along so nicely. [Laus!)- 
ter.] I wish the Senator had not brought up that point. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I may be compelled, however, to sever the- 
beautiful relations, for we must look the facts in the face. ‘1!\: 
Senator from Mississippi has announced, I think, heretofore |\'- 
intention to vote against any amendment that may be propose! 
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to the reciprocity measure. It is well known that those who 
favor this measure are in the majority here, a large majority, 
as I am told by those who have canvassed the votes of the 
Senate. Let us assume, therefore, that the reciprocity meas- 
ure is passed; it is approved, and it becomes a part of the law 
of the United States. We pass the free-list measure. We re- 
adjust Schedule K. We enter into some of the iniquities of the 
metal schedule. ° 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the cotton schedule. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And we try to destroy some of the privi- 
leges in the cotton schedule; but I fear that when they reach 
the Executive Department, by reason of the failure on our 
part to enjoy the information that will come from the Tariff 
Board, those bills will be vetoed and will therefore not become 
the law of the land. 

If I understand the position of the Senator from Mississippi 
aright, in his zeal for lower duties, he will have put the farmer 
of the United States into free competition with Canada with 
respect to all that he produces, and he will have failed to re 
lieve him of a single one of the high duties that burden the 
commodities which he must buy. There is the point of differ- 
ence. I want the Senator from Mississippi to so unite these 
measures of relief that——— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To so unite that we would kill the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That there shall be a disposition of all of 
them by the same vote in the same instrument. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there may be in the Senate 
a majority for a reformation of the woolen schedule; I think 
there is, if gentlemen who have hitherto poured out the vials 
of their wrath and their maledictions upon that schedule have 
not changed their opinion. There is, I know, a majority in 
favor of the Canadian reciprocity. But I also know that the 
lines cross and that there is not a majority in favor of the 
two tacked together, and everybody within the sound of my 
yoice knows that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
further yield to the Senator from Iowa? . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to correct the Senator from Missis- 
sippi here. I do not mean that he has made any misstatement, 
but to put my judgment against his own. I believe there is a 
majority in the Senate for a general and uniform reduction of 
the duties of the present law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it became a part of my self- 
appointed task to find out whether, if some of these measures 
were tacked upon the Canadian reciprocity measure, there would 
be yotes enough, not to do the tacking—there would be plenty 
for that—but to make the tacked instrument a law later on. 
did not lightly conclude that that majority could not be found, 
and I know that when I want two things, even though I can 
not get one of them, it would be stupid to throw away both. 

Now, the difference between the Senator from Iowa and me 
upon the Canadian reciprocity consists in this, that he sincerely 
ae it will seriously injure the farmers of this country and 

0 not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi de- 
clines to yield for the present. 

; Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want the Senator from Mississippi 
O--— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. But the Senator from Mississippi 
declines to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not want the Senator from Mississippi 
to understand that I believe in the somewhat hysterical state- 
ments which have occasionally been sent out for publication, 
that free trade with Canada in agricultural products will ruin 
or destroy the American farmer. I do believe, however, that 
it will result in some diminution in the prices of some agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, so do I—a few things raised along the 
border that are affected by local trade conditions. That I 
thought was the difference between us. Whether it be the dif- 
ference between us two or not, it is the difference between me 
and the men of whom I have selected you as a type. They 
believe that Canadian reciprocity will seriously injure the 
American farmer, and I do not believe one word of it. I re- 
member when we had the Cuban reciprocity measure up in the 
House of Representatives—and I can refer to that House now, 
because it has passed into history—it affected southern agri- 
cultural products, sugar, rice, and all the things that our people 
raise. They became perfectly hysterical down there, and there 
moved down upon the Capitol, as the present President of the 
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Senate will remember, a perfect army of beet-sugar raisers from 
the Northern States. It was said that beet sugar was going to 
be put out of existence by Cuban reciprocity; that Louisiana 
cane could never for a moment be grown again with a particle 
of profit. They knew it all. They knew it so well that there 
were tears in their voices while they told us about it. Their 
voices reminded me of the tone of the voice of my friend who 
sits just opposite me whenever he mentions Canadian reci 
procity. I saw upon the floor of the House of Representatives 
one of the best friends I ever had, and one of the most intelli 
gent men, and heard him while he stood and made a speech in 
which he scared himself out of his boots at the prospects of a 
half-naked and half-fed anemic Cuban; and, later on, when the 
Philippine free-trade bill came up, at the prospect of a bhaif- 
naked, half-fed, and half-paid anemic Filipino with a water 
buffalo and a crooked stick running Louisiana out of the rice 
business, with her magnificently organized system. ‘They eve 
went so far as to tell us that all the rice our people would eat 
would come from the Philippines and from Cuba— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississipi 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a minute until I finish this—would 
come from the Philippines and from Cuba; and as to that, when 
I replied to some of them, “ But, my dear boy, the Filipinos 
have got to live, and they live on rice.” “Oh, yes; but they 
will raise their rice and send it to us, and they will buy their 
rice from Canada.” [Laughter.] In some of these hearings, I 
think, somebody was going to have the Canadians send us some 
of these things. The Canadians were going to sell us their lum- 
ber, while they bought lumber from Australia or somewhere 
just across the Pacific. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does not the Senator from Mississippi know 
that they are importing rice into the Philippine Islands, and 
were doing so at the time the so-called Philippine bill was pend- 
ing here? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I do, and that made the idea of being 
scared to death about the Philippine rice of greater insubstan- 
tiality to the people that were frightened about it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi submit to another question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 


| yield further? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the Senator from Mississippi changed 
his position on the wool question from the position which he 
occupied in 1894? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will tell me what position 
I occupied in 1894, I will tell him whether or not I have done 
[Laughter.] I belong to a class of organisms that grow. 
I do not know whether I have changed my position or not. ‘Tell 
me what my position was then and I will answer the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator voted for free wool in 1894, as I 
remember. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I voted for the Wilson bill, and, by 
the way, I would prefer to have a slight revenue duty upon wool, 
as I would prefer to have a slight revenue duty upon all other 
things, but if I can not reduce taxes on any article except by 
putting it on the free list, I am going to put it on the free list 
if my vote will do it. If I can not relieve the consumer in keep- 
ing with the beautiful and symmetrical proportions of a tariff- 
for-revenue-only theory, I will relieve him anyhow whenever the 
chance comes and it is in my power to relieve him. 

In answer to the Senator from Kansas I will say that I do 
not know that I have changed my opinion, but I am going to 
change my vote. I voted for free wool when it was upon the 
Wilson bill because it was there. That bill, in my opinion, was 
not then, as the Senator will remember, the abortion that it 
afterwards became when the Senate of the United States got 
through doctoring it; but on the Wilson bill I voted for free 
wool because it was upon the bill and the bill reduced taxes 
upon the people. I am going to vote for the House bill with a 
20 per cent duty on wool for exactly the same reason. 

Mr. CURTIS... The Senator voted for the final passage of the 
Wilson bill, which contained a provision for free wool. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes, I did; and many a poor fellow 
traveling through the wilds of the banditti country in Italy has 
surrendered his purse thinking that it was better than to run 
the chance of losing his life. What has my vote for free wool 
got to do with this question? [Laughter.] I never was a hero 
in my life; I never sought the rear for safety; but I never 
sought the front for glory, and I am far from being a hero. 
Whenever I am half-starved and dying for a loaf of bread, 
and somebody comes along with a long knife and says, “I want 
half of that,” and presents the knife, and half a loaf will do me 
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good, I am going quietly to let him have half of the loaf and 
keep his knife, and I am going to eat the other half and thank 
God for that much. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIXON. How if he wants all of it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, my friend, the Senator from Mon- 
tana does not belong to the progressives. He voted for the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. He will not join in this tirade against 
Schedule K, and yet he begins to see the error of his way. 
A moment ago I expected him to paraphrase the Scripture 
while the Senator from Texas was interrupting him, pleading 
with him, calling him up to the mourners’ bench, and having 
an experience meeting with him. I expected him to say: 
Thou, Joe, almost persuadest me. I hope that before we are 
through somebody will have persuaded him completely—— 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And that he will be just as we are to-day, 
save these minorityship bonds. 

Mr. DIXON. I @id have a text of Scripture on my mind, 
but in the m@lée I forgot to quote it. The one that occurred 
to me when the Senator from Texas was on the floor, if I 


remember my Sunday-school lessons aright, was: “ Unto every- | 


one that hath shall be given, and he shali have abundance; 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” I wanted to apply that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That idea failed to occur to the Senator, 
an old, life-long Republican, until it was suggested by some 
thing that was said by the Senator from Texas. I am 
astounded, because I had always looked upon the genial Sena- 
tor from Montana as one of the most quick-witted of men, 
and how any man could have gone through a lifetime, be- 
ginning early, even in North Carolina voting the Republican 
ticket and advocating and standing for protectionism, without 
having remembered it not only as a quotation but as a creed, 
that part of the Scripture which says, “Unto everyone that 
hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance; but from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath,” I can not understand. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not propose to de- 
tain the Senate at this late hour for more than a few moments. 
I have listened with a great deal of interest to the speech of 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirr1ams], and I listened 
with interest to his criticism of a reply that I made in response 
to a remark made by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Marti]. 
I do not recall precisely my words. Possibly the Senator 
quoted them correctly; but if he did, it was an inadvertence on 
my part. My position is well known in reference to the doc- 
trine of protection. As the Senator from Mississippi knows, 
it is as wide as it possibly can be from the position that he 
occupies. 

The Senator has told us of some things that happened in the 
committee. I will not refer to them beyond saying that, if 
they are attentively perused, the fact will be developed that 
the Senator from Mississippi more than once gave us to under- 
stand that he was a practical free trader, and that he would not 
alk at putting almost any product on the free list if he had 
an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But if he can find anything that justifies 
that statement, I should like him to put it in the Rroorp. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think I shall be able to find it; if not 
in express terms, then by implication at least. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Mississippi takes issue with me on the 
question of protection, and I want to say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that, while we may not be as persuasive as he, 
while we may not be as erudite as he, or be able to entertain 
either the Senate or the galleries as well as he can, when this 
issue is drawn between the two political parties in the Senate 
or out of the Senate those of us who believe in the doctrine of 
protection will be quite ready to discuss that question. For 
myself, I regret that the issue has come in to-day to interrupt 
the consideration of the bill that we have been considering for 
so long a time. 

I had no disposition, and have no disposition now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to delay a vote upon the so-called reciprocity measure. 
From my point of view it is not reciprocity at all, but it is here 
before us. The committee gave it careful consideration 
listened patiently to men from the South, men from the North, 
men from the East, and men from the West, and it is now be- 
fore this body for its deliberate consideration and action. For 
myself, I have no disposition to unduly delay it. I shall vote 
against it, but if in the wisdom of this great assembly it is 
theught best to put that measure on the statute book, I shall be 
content and trust to the future for my vindication. 
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Mr. President, I am against the bill that has come here from 
the other House dealing with the question of wool. We had an 
experience a few years ago which I think will be duplicated if 
that bill becomes a law. If this debate is to continue alone 
tariff lines, I will take occasion in my own time and at my own 
convenience to call the attention of the Senator from Mississippi 
and of the Senate to what happened to the woolen indust:y ip 
the New England States under the Wilson Tariff Act of 15:12. 

I am in favor, Mr. President, of American labor and Aineri- 
can industry. I prefer that employment be given to an A:meri- 


| om in preference to a man owing allegiance to any other 


country on the face of the earth. I am in favor of increasing 
the flocks of sheep in this country instead of decreasing them. 
I believe that by proper protection we can greatly increase our 
flocks of sheep and raise a much larger proportion of the wool 
| that is being consumed by the American people to-day. I am in 
favor, Mr. President, of protecting the factories and the niills 
that are producing woolen goods in this country, because | 
prefer that labor at high wages be given to the people of 
America rather than to the people of any foreign country. 

I do not know certainly, but I think I can turn to the rec- 
ord and show what our imports of wool and woolen goods have 
been of recent years. I find the figures, and here they ire: 
In the year 1909 we imported over $18,000,000 worth o: 
manufactures of wool, and in that year we imported 296,(« 
pounds of foreign wool. If we can manufacture those ¢ 
in this country, and if we can raise that additional amount 
wool in this country, then I prefer that those goods sh: 
manufactured here, and that that wool shall be raised i 

| own country rather than in Europe, in Australia, or in 4 

tina or any other country on the face of the earth That | 

| position. I have no apologies to make; I have no qualifies: 3 
to make in reference to the views that I held on the great «ues- 
tion of protection to American industries and American 

; as heretofore advocated by the Republican Party. 

| Mr. President, I had not thought of saying a single wo: 

| day. When the tariff question comes up for debate, as | 
sumé it will later on, I may engage in the discussion, and | om 
willing to stay here with the Senator from Mississippi, for lic 
is a most genial companion, and we all love him, nothwith: 

ing he is somewhat severe in his criticisms at times, as I i: 
he was today in his observations concerning a remark t 
made, in which I, perhaps, inadvertently used languas 
did not convey the meaning I intended—I am willing to 
with him here this summer and next winter and th 
summer if need be. - 

Mr. WARREN. And so will we all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And so will we all, to fight out thi: 
tion that divides the two great political parties of this « 

If thé people of this country have ordained that we shal! : 
fice the agricultural interests of our people in a so-called 
procity agreement with Canada; if the people of this cou! 
have ordained that the woolen manufacturing industry an! 
. raising of sheep in this country shall be sacrificed, I am v 
to take my share in the controversy, and to go down to « 
if a majority of the Senate should so vote. I will wait 
that has occurred for what I believe will be a vindication « 
position that I hold, and I will not find fault with any S: 
or with any man in the Unfted States who holds an op 
opinion to mine, because I think he has an equal right w* 
to hold firmly to the views he holds and to the conclu: 
which he has reached. 

Now, Mr. President, I think that is all I care to say to.liy 
This discussion, perhaps, will be valuable, but for m 
would much prefer that this bill should take its usual ¢: 
that it should go to the Committee on Finance without inus': 
tions, and that we should continue the consideration of tl 
which my friend from Mississippi is so anxious to have \' 
on, and which I have had no disposition whatever to de! : 
am against the reciprocity agreement, but I believe it ous! ' 
be acted on by the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I only want to take enough ti 
to bring the discussion, which has been most interesting, |: 
to the question that is at issue. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr] has moved tha‘ | 
bill be referred to the Committee on Finance with instru: 
to report it back on the 10th day of July. Objection is ms: 
that motion by the chairman of that committee in the ;) 
courteous, and senatorial phrase that the proposition is idiv\ 
and 


demagogic. 

It has been developed in this debate that this same cor 
tee, not composed of exactly the same members when the 
Aldrich bill was referred to it, excluded the Democrats trvm 
the hearings. I presume that exclusion was done in the interest 
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of senatorial courtesy, but I pause long enough to make the 
remark that if it be true that a majority of the Finance Com- 
mittee can exclude the minority of the Finance Committee from 
the hearings, gentlemen who indulge in those practices oucht 
not to think it a serious reflection if a majority of the Senate 
venture to direct them as to the day they should report back 
to this body. 

Moreover, it has been developed that these hearings were not 
only had in the absence of the Democratic members, but that 
certain gentlemen were admitted in secret, the press being ex- 
eluded, and I say that if our Finance Committee proposes to 
adopt any such method we had better not refer this bill to that 


committee at all, and we had better keep the public business in | 


a public hall where the people can know what is going on. 

I should like to have a list, I should like to see the list pub- 
lished, of those secret hearings that they did not dare hold in 
the broad, open day, for I say that no man and no committee 
dealing with public business ever went behind locked doors to 
hear any evidence for a good purpose. 

Mr. President, what is this proposition as it stands before us? 
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The chairman of the committee has intimated, if I understand | 
him correctly, that the Democratic members might again be | 


excluded from that committee when the hearings or when the 
deliberations take place. I deny with all the emphasis of which 
I am capable, regardless of any precedent that may have been 
set either by the House or the Senate, that it is proper for a 


portion of a committee to meet for the purpose of determining | " , c t 
| Aldrich bill had sat for a long time and had had hearings, and 
| that was used as a justification for the quick passage of that 


the action of the committee. 


The reason we have a committee is that we may have the 
consensus of opinion of the entire committee, and we have called 


here for the proposed action of the committee, and the nearest | 


we have as an answer as to when that committee will report is 
the suggestion that the Tariff Board will not report until next 
December. 

Now, if it be true that the committee proposes to follow its 
former precedent and the majority members of that committee 


are to consider and formulate a report, then we have a situa- | 
tion that was well described by the great Senator who sits on | 


my right, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotietre], when 
he pictured to the Senate the fact that 9 or 10 men could hold 
up the business of the Senate, that a small minority could hold 
up the business of the Senate by holding secret caucuses; and 
we not only have the secret caucus, but it is proposed or at 
least it has been introduced into the committee. 

Here is a matter that concerns 90,000,000 people, and you 
propose that this body, representing all of the people, can not 


say to the nine Republican members of that committee—I apolo- | 


gize to the Senator for counting him almost as one of them in 
this illustration—that they can not tie it up indefinitely. I say, 
if there is any danger of this kind, this body ought to instruct 
the Finance Committee every time it commits anything to it. 

You talk to me about senatorial courtesy. 
reflection on the committee for the Senate to instruct it to re- 
port back at a certain time, and then the committee says that 
they will not—the majority—that they have the right to exclude 
the minority. Then they not only have the right to exclude the 
minority from a chance to participate in the deliberations, but 
they have the chance and the opportunity to exclude the Senate 
from the consideration of that proposition and to throttle a 
measure that affects the welfare of the American Republic. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 


Mr, REED. Mr. President, I say that that kind of senatorial | of production is as true to-day as it was then, with the slight 
It will be discoy- | 


courtesy is dead and buried in the Senate. 
ered that there are men on this floor who may be young and 
inexperienced, but who have had sufficient experience to under- 
stand what that kind of method leads to in the country. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr, PENROSE. Will the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator yield, that I may make 
plain the position, as I understand it, of the Finance Com- 
mittee? 

Of course, the hearings would be attended not only by the 
full committee, but would be open to reporters and to the public. 
It was only in the framing of the bill two years ago that the 
Republican members met apart from the minority members, 
and the hearings held by the Finance Committee two years ago 
were informal hearings, and, as I recollect, in no case was even 
a stenographer present to take down the testimony. It was 
merely the testimony, advice, and information of persons fa- 
miliar with the various schedules who were sent for by the 
committee, the House Committee on Ways and Means having 
early in the winter, before the organization of Congress, con- 
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ducted over a period of several months exhaustive hearings on 
the bill which was to be introduced in the approaching Congress. 
There was no mystery about the proceedings, and no secrecy. 
The hearings on the reciprocity bill were attended by the full 
committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the press. 

Mr. PENROSE. And the reporters of the newspapers were 
present, as were stenographers, and the hearings are published 
and before every Senator. 

I ought to say, if the Senator will permit me for one moment, 
that two years ago, immediately upon the call of the extra 
session, the then chairman of the Finance Committee gathered 
together the members of the committee, although the committee 
was not then complete, as the Senate had not organized its 
committees, and prior to the 4th of March the Finance Com 
mittee of the Senate began its sittings and continued its sit- 
tings daily for several months, during which the bill was pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives, anticipating the measure 
coming to the Senate and with the desire to expedite the work, 
to pass the bill, and quiet the business disturbances caused by 
the prolonged discussion. 

Mr. REED. That is the trouble with the whole matter. 
hearings were quite too informal and quite too secret. 

Now, I do not understand the position of my friends on the 
other side. A moment ago, when it was being urged that we 
needed a long time to take evidence and to consider this bill, 
we were told that the committee in considering the Payne- 


The 


bill. But now we are told by the Senator they were informal 
hearings; that only experts of some kind came before that com- 
mittee; that evidence was not taken. So that either one or the 
other of these positions must be true, either the Payne-Aldrich 
bill was passed without any real hearing, without any real evi- 
dence, without giving the public a chance to be heard, and 
therefore it might well be used as a precedent here for a short 
hearing, or else they did have hearings; and if they did have 
hearings, then they were secret hearings from which the press 
was excluded, and from which the Senate was excluded, and 
the benefit of which neither the minority of the committee nor 
the Senate ever received. 

Mr. PENROSE. I would like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Missouri, in all fairness and all seriousness, to 
the radical difference between the situation at this Congress and 
two years ago. Two years ago the House of Representatives 
held prolonged and exhaustive hearings, and it would have been 
unwarranted delay and unnecessary labor for the Senate com- 
mittee to have indulged in a repetition of those hearings from 
the same persons who appeared before the House committee; 
but in this Congress, as far as the record shows, no opportunity 


| has been given to be heard to the hundreds and thousands of 


You say it is a | 


persons asking for hearings, and the situation is reversed. It 
would seem as if it was almost the duty of this great deliber- 


|} ative body to give an opportunity to be heard in view of the 


| 


fact that no hearings, apparently, were granted by the House 

Mr. REED. The hearings that were had before the House 
that went exhaustively into every one of these questions ar 
as available now as they were when the committee reported 
back the Payne-Aldrich bill after two days consideration. 

Mr. PENROSE. The proposition is different. 

Mr. REED. And every fundamental fact that was brought 
out with relation to production and consumption and the cost 


fluctuations in the market; and in 20 days’ time any committee 
that means business, that wants to report this bill back, cau 
gather every fact of that kind that it desires to gather, and 
they can not only get the evidence, but they can get more evi- 
dence than will ever be read by this body, and if they proceed 


. 


| as that committee has proceeded on the subject of reciprocity, 
| and at the end of the time the majority of the committee are 


unable to lay before this body its views or its suggestions, I 
want to know what benefit we will get from its prolonged con- 
sideration of this subject. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. One moment. The truth is, and every Senator 
here must recognize it, that there is an indisposition to report 
back to the Senate the bill known as farmers’ free-list bill, and 
the Senate ought to make sure before it seuds anything to that 
committee that they will report it back. I say again, and then 
I will yield to the Senator from California, that 1 have nothing 
but profound contempt for that kind of senatorial courtesy 
which would prevent the Senate from saying when its commit- 
tee shall report back, when that committee has in the past, and 
it does not yet disclaim its purpose for the future, excluded a 
portion of its own members from the deliberation of public 
matters that were consigned to its keeping. 
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Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri 
if he believes that the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma 
was made in good faith.to hasten action upon this bill? 

Mr. REED. I so believe. 

Mr. WORKS. If so, I think some of us on this side of the 
Chamber are willing to vote for the motion upon that theory. 
3ut if the other side is going to take the great part of the time 
in speechmaking I am afraid we are going to change our minds, 
because it is devoted to a discussion of the tariff question gen- 
erally and the conduct of the Finance Committee; and that has 
no bearing upon the question which is before the Senate. I 
am one of these who believe that the business of the Senate 
should be hastened, and I think this is a good time to commence. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from California will bear me out 
in the statement that I have not been discussing the tariff. I 
have tried to discuss the necessity of the Senate keeping its 
hand upon its own business and of seeing that this matter is 
reported back. 

I want to assure the Senator from California that this motion 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma was made in good faith 
in the hope to expedite this business and in the hope that the 
Senate might have before it these important measures at an 
early date. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— | 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yleld to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. | 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the | 
fact that the bill came from the House of Representatives to- 
day, and I doubt very much whether it is in the hands of the 
Finance Committee, and before it is received by the committee | 
a motion is made that we are to make a report upon it on the | 
10th day of July. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must know that the business of 
the Senate is always in its own hands. 

The Senator made a statement that the committee had ex- 
cluded certain Members from fits hearings, and inferred as much 
as that it could exclude the whole Senate from the considera- 
tion of any question. The Senator must know that under the 
rules of the Senate the Senate can discharge a committee at 
any time when a majority of the Senate wishes it so. So there 
is no need of any haste here at all. If the committee does not 
report the bill in time, after a due length of time has been 
given to it, any Member of the Senate can move to discharge 
the committee from its further consideration, and if there is a 
majority of the Senate in the same frame of mind it can take 
the bill away from the committee and bring it on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator for suggesting to me that 
the Senate can discharge a committee. I have not been here 
very long. but I was quite aware of that fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I—— 

Mr. REED. But if we were to undertake to do it we would 
again be confronted with the ghost of senatorial courtesy, and 
we would be told we were abusing the committee. 

Now, I submit that outside of this body it is the universal 
and uniform custom, at least on occasions, to fix times for com- 
mittees to report back. We are giving 20 days, and that is 
enough. That is all I want to say about the matter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, all of the arguments upon 
the other side to-day have suggested and have been based upon 
the presumption that any evidence which will be produced by 
the committee will be of no value to the Senate, and I am in 
perfect accord with that suggestion. We have spent six weeks 
in taking testimony upon the reciprocity agreement. All of the 
evidence taken was practically on one side. All of the evidence 
was against the reciprocity agreement. There was a little talk 
in its favor, but there was no evidential fact before the com- 
mittee which could be said in any way to favor the reciprocity 
agreement, and notwithstanding the volumes of testimony, not- 
withstanding their evidential value, we will not be able to 
change a single vote in the Senate of the United States. 

If that is true upon the reciprocity agreement, I think I am 
justified in saying and in agreeing with the Senators on the 
other side that it will be equally true with reference to any tes- 
timony that may be secured by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Presiden’, I have not talked with my osseciates upon that 
committee as to whether or not they wish to investigate the 
subjects any further. I am inclined myself to agree with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] that the evidence which was 
taken two years ago is perhaps pretty good evidence to-day; 
that there has been very little change in conditions such as to 
make that evidence valueless; and if that evidence was snffi- 











cient for us to base general tariff legislation upon, I am 
clined to think that it is sufficient for us to-day. 

Being a member of the Committee on Finance and not hay- 
ing discussed the question with my associates, I am hardly in 
a position to father a motion that the bill be printed and jic 
on the table for future action without reference to the com. 
mittee. But if the argument of the Senators on the other <ia, 
is correct, I am willing that any one of them should make th; 
motion, and I am perfectly willing on my own partto relieve y+ 
self of the necessity of many long days of investigation of +) 
subject. I would support a motion to print the bill and al) 
it to lie on the table without any reference whatever. 

But I do think, Mr. President, that if we go into the suti 
if we are compelled to investigate it anew, it is not proper to- 
day to fix the day on which we shall report it back, inesinic}) 
as that request can be made at any time. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance may show that it is not at all dilatory 
action, and I for one will not favor any dilatory tactics what 
ever. I am willing to get through with this evidence as s:. 
as possible. It seems to me that then we should wait : 
we find what the committee is going to do. If the com: 
goes at this matter in too leisurely a style and shows a - 
clination to hurry it, then I think-it would be time enou; 
the Senate to call it to account and ask it tu report the bill back 
at a time fixed. 

But if Senators on the other side wish to have this matter 
before the Senate to-day without any further investigativn, | 
am with them and will vote with them upon a motion of : 
kind. On the other hand, I can not support this motion that wi 
to-day fix a time, if we are going to investigate it at all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I am quite willing to 
yote upon this question now. The Senate has been in session 
something over six hours, and there does not seem to be any 
indication that this debate is to end in any reasonable time. [ 
ask the Senator from Oklahoma whether he is not willing that 
we should now take an adjournment? 

Mr. CULBERSON. We are unable to hear the request of {! 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Inasmuch as the indications are that 
this debate is to continue for some time, and nothing is to be 
gained by remaining in session any longer, I suggested to (1 
Senator from Oklahoma that we might take an adjournment. 

Mr. SHIVELY. It will not take any longer to take a vote on 
the motion to refer with instructions than on a motion to ad- 


journ. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If we could take the vote, that is quite 
true; but there is no indication that we will be able-to do it. 

Mr. GORE. I think we had better proceed now, if possible, 
to vote. I will not be willing now to have it go over. 

Mr. GALLINGER (at 6 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.). Mr. 
President, if it is determined by a majority of the Senate that 
this discussion shall proceed, I will have no objection; but the 
only way to determine that is upon a vote, and I move that the 


in. 
iid 


al 


Senate do now adjourn. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask for the yeas and nays on 
that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary procended 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). J hav 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
Ortver}. If he were present, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). | 
have a general pair with the Senator from Missouri [\r. 
Stronr]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. ; 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when the name of Mr. Ci.ane 
of Arkansas was called). The senior Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. CrarKxe] is paired with the Senator from Wisconsin | \\r. 
SrerHenson]. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Bankur.)! 
is paired with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branprwrs). 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Observing 
my general pair with the senior Senator from South Carc!inc 
[Mr. Trrtman], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis] and will withhold 
my vote. If I were privileged to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I am pairee 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy]. 4% 
is absent, I will withhold my vote. : 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrrm]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea], and vo'e 
“nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Surrn of Michic.2 
was called). The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Suurn] was 00- 
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expectedly called out of town night before last on an important | The measure comes to us in the ordinary course of legis- 
matter. He has not yet returned. . lation from the House. It receives three days nsideration 
“Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). | in the committee of that body. It was introduced on the 2d 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware | of June, reported on the 6th, and one of the intervening days 
{Mr. RICHARDSON]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator | was a Sunday. We have no suggestion that the pe 
from Maine [Mr. Jonnson] and vote. I vote “ nay.” | interests are involved in this legislation have changed thé 
Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was ealled). I have a | mind or that any new condition of facts than tl : 
ceneral pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner]. | which the last Congress acted have arisen. Presumably the 
In his absence, I withhold my vote. facts are the same, and it naturally follows that the wisdom 


Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Batcas]. 
{ transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I will transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] to the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Nrxon] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRADLEY. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Taytor]. As he is not present, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] is paired with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers]. 

Mr. CURTIS. 


Senator from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER]. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish to announce the pair of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Paynter], which the Senator from Kansas 
has just stated. 

Mr. MYERS (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair on political matters with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean]. I understood from other Senators 
that a motion to adjourn is not considered a political matter. 
On the next vote to be called, the vote on the motion of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, I intend to vote, if I vote at all, 
“nay,” because I think the Senator from Connecticut will 
yote the same way, and my pair would not hold. Therefore I 
considered my vote on the matter of adjournment immaterial. 
However, a8 my vote is in a measure challenged, I will with- 
draw my yote on the motion to adjourn, and not vote. 


I have been requested to anhounce the pair of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. GuGGENHEIM] with the senior | 





Mr. BACON. I haye a general pair with the senior Senator | 


from Maine [Mr. FrYe]. 
(Mr. TERRELL], and I will vote. I vote “nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Bourne Dixon Lodge Townsend 
Burnham du Pont Lorimer Warren 
Burton Gamble Penrose Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Heyburn Perkins 
Cullom Jones Root 
Curtis Lippitt Smoot 

NAYS—35. 
Bacon Fletcher Martin, Va. Simmons 
Bailey Foster Martine, N. J, Smith, Md. 
Bristow Gore Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Brown Gronna O'Gorman Swanson 
Bryan Hitchcock Overman ‘Thornton 
Clapp Johnston, Ala. Poindexter Watson 
Crawford Kenyon Pomerene Williams 
Culberson Kern Reed Works 
Cummins La Follette Shively 

NOT VOTING—35. 

Bankhead Davis Myers Richardson 
Borah Dillingham Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Bradley atte Nixon Stephenson 
Brandegee Gallinger Oliver Stone 
Briggs Guggenheim Owen Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Page Taylor 
Chilton a Paynter Terrell, 
Clarke, Ark. McCumber Percy Tillman 
Crane McLean Rayner 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. HBYBURN. Mr. President, there is not only the ques- 
tion of the immediate disposition of this bill involved but 
there is involved a principle that it seems to me should appeal 
to Senators. Only two years ago the people of the United 
States through their Congress enacted a law covering this 
schedule. It was after the people had been heard fully. It 
was after the people had had an opportunity of being heard 
before both Houses of Congress. The people, responding to the 
opportunity given them to present themselves and the facts 
upon which they based their conclusions, appeared before Con- 
gress and were heard at great length. As a consequence of 
that hearing Congress in its wisdom enacted the present law. 
It has only just gone into effect. 


Now, it is proposed within a few months to disregard the 


wishes of the people who were heard before the committee, 
and to repeal the legislation of Congress that was enacted in 
response to the demand of those who appeared. That is the 
Question presented by this bill. 


I transfer that pair to my colleague | 


of the legislation rests upon those facts. 


We are asked to change our conclusion of the last Congress 
without any additional facts upon which to base that change 


Under the ordinary procedure of the Senate an opportunity to 
present the new facts upon which to urge new concl 
would be afforded before the Senate’s Committee on Finance, 
having charge of this measure. It is obvious that this oppor 
tunity should be afforded the people. It does not seem to me 
to be fair that the verdict of the last Congress should be set 
aside without some reasons being given for such action. It 
true that in the period suggested of 20 days some facts might 
be ascertained. It is equally true that because of the size ot 


usions 


this country geographically those facts could not reach the 
committee during that time except to a very limited extent. It 


is equally true that the people whose interests will be affected 
by this proposed legislation are entitled to be heard. It is 
braggart legislation that is forced through under such circum- 
stances by those who are continually fretting the air with their 
assertions of devotion to the will of the people. They clamor 
for the echo of the voice of the people—that is, they do in 
public—and when the responsible hour comes to test their sin- 
cerity, they deny the public the opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. President, I was not willing, and I am not now willing, 
that this matter should be disposed of without making a record 


that the people can read, whether they hear it or not. This is a 


| proposed repudiation of the express judgment of the last Con- 


gress, which terminated only on the 4th of March last. We are 
asked to assume that it is true that the people between the 4th 
of March of this year and this day have changed their minds 
and that the facts and conditions which were the basis of exist 
ing legislation have also changed. It is sought to deny us the 
opportunity of ascertaining whether or.not this is true. I think 
it will hardly commend itself to the people of the country that 


| Congress is willing to act in an irresponsible way by asserting 





in one hour that the judgment of a Congress that was the result 
of months of consideration is no longer to be commended or 
sustained. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bacon Curtis La Follette Root 
Bailey Dillingham Lippitt Shively 
Bourne Dixon Lodge Simmons 
Bradley du Pont Lorimer Smith, Md. 
Bristow Fletcher McCumber Smith, S. Cc. 
Brown Foster Martin, Va. Smoot 
Bryan Gallinger Martine, N. J. Sutherland 
Burnham Gamble Myers Swanson 

| Chamberlain Gore Nelson rhornton 
Clapp Gronna O’Gorman Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Heyburn Overman Watson 
Crane Hitchcock Penrose Wetmore 
Crawford Johnston, Ala. Perkins Williams 
Culberson Jones Poindexter Works 
Cullom Kenyon Pomerene 
Cummins Kern Reed 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I desire to announce that the 


junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] is unavoidably de 
tained from the Chamber by his own illness and by illness in 
his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. 


A quorum of the Senate is present. The Sena- 


| tor from Idaho. 


| to be affected by this legislation should have 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I have no greater interest in 
this matter than another Senator, and it is not my intention to 
undertake to prolong the consideration of this question unti! 
to-morrow’s session. I am sincere in my belief that the people 
an opportunity of 
being heard in one body or the other. Had hearings been held 
where the bill was introduced, then we might bave availed on 
selves of the facts, which must be stupendous in themselves 
justify the repeal of legislation which has been in effect 


ty 


nly a 


| year. 


Some great revolution must have occurred in the industrial 
world to make it wise or necessary to change a law enacted less 
than two years ago, and, as a member of the Committee on 
Finance, I want to know what it is. I want to kn what new 
conditions have arisen that demand even the consideration of 
the revision or repeal of that law, so recently enacted. I, for 
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one, want to hear some testimony or statement from some re- 
sponsible source as to why that law should be repealed or modi- 
fied; I want to hear some facts upon which to challenge the 
wisdom of the Sixty-first Congress, and I want them to be 
heard in the usual manner in which such things are brought 
before the Senate. 

The Committee on Finance is empowered, under the standing 
rules that govern this body, to inquire into the necessity and 
wisdom of certain legislation proposed to be enacted. Some 
Member arises in his place and asks that that committee shall 
be limited and directed and controlled before the bill is read 
in this House, before the measure is even before the Senate, so 
that Members may know what is proposed in the way of legis- 
lation, and before it is referred to the committee at all. It can 
not be that it is with the suggested alternative that, unless this 
committee will abrogate its office or promise itself not to per- 
form its duty, the measure will not be referred to it at all. 

There is no Member of the Senate and no member of that 
committee who could form any intelligent and honest judgment 
as to the length of time necessary to develop before that com- 
mittee such facts as would justify it or justify the Senate in 
reversing the action of the Sixty-first Congress. It is sensa- 
tional in the highest degree to propose that a standing commit- 
tee of this body shall perform its duty at the dictation of any- 
one, when that duty must represent the conscience of the 
committee. 

We have no cloture rule in the Senate, yet you propose to 
establish one for the committee before a single circumstance has 
developed that would indicate the necessity for so doing. 
What is it that prompts Senators to anticipate failure in the 
performance of duty by a committee of this body? It is diffi- 
cult to choose words within parliamentary rules to describe it. 
It is not senatorial; it is not parliamentary; it is not fair 
merely because a Senator is in favor of a measure to trample 
down every rule of propriety in order to rush it through, re- 
gardless of what is fair. 

If it were possible to break down this great Government of 
ours, I can think of no procedure more apt to bring it about. 
What confidence will the people have in legislation if it shall 
be based upon a refusal to listen to the voice of the people 
when they are entitled to be heard? They have recently spoken 
through their Representatives in Congress upon this question. 
Congress has recorded the will of the people in the legislation 
that was enacted. Talk about sensational proceedings, this 
motion is as sensational as you might expect to hear in a 
socialistic convention. It is not befitting the dignity, it is not 
befitting the conservatism that should mark the proceedings 
of the Senate of the United States. Its purpose is to ride over 
the established order of procedure in this body, to disregard 
it. It is the kind of sentiment that should have no place in 
the Senate. 

We have not undertaken to attack any other committee of 
this body in this way. If a committee shows a disinclination 


to perform its duty, then bring it before the Senate, because the. 


committee is comprised of Senators equal in every respect 
with those who are not on the committee. To do this on party 
lines is less creditable. I am speaking in the aggregate now. 
It is not a creditable performance that either party in the 
Senate shall undertake to say to a standing committee, “ You 
shall not exercise a conscientious judgment in this matter; you 
will jump to the snap of the whip, and you will come in with 
your report when we tell you to, and you will report as we 
tell you to.” That will be the next thing. Some Senator may 
rise in his seat and offer a resolution that the committee be 
authorized and instructed to report favorably or unfavorably 
on a measure before it. One might be done with as much pro- 
priety as the other. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I think we ought to have a quorum present. 

Several Senators. Oh, no. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have nothing to do with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 


ton raises the question of a quorum. The Secretary will call | 


the roll. 


answered to their names: 


Bacon Bryan Culberson Fietcher 
Bailey Burnham Cullom Foster 
Bourne Chamberlain Cummins Gallinger 
Bradley app Dillingham Gamble 
Bristow Clark, Wyo. Dixon Gore 
Brown Crane du Pont Gronna 





Heyburn Lodge Overman Smoot 
Hitchcock Lorimer Penrose Sutherland 
Johnston, Ala. McCumber Perkins Swanson 


Jones Martin, Va. Pomerene Warren 
M artine, N. J. Shively Watson 
Myers Simmons Wetmore 
La FE ollette Nelson Smith, Md. Williams 
Lippitt O’Gorman Smith, 8. C. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. My colleague [Mr. Pace] was obliged 
to leave the Chamber on account of indisposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have »; 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. The 
Senator from Idaho will proceed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, it is not my intention to pr 
long this debate. There should be no occasion to speak at a 
The country is under the impression that it has a Republi: 
Senate. The people are entitled to believe that the Senate pe 
the United States is Republican by majority. So that this ques. 
tion having been made a party question by the other side, show! 
safely go to a vote with the assurance that the Republi ’ 
Party would prevail. The vote that is cast on this question of 
protection or the manner of legislating upon this question of 
protection will show the people of the country whether or not 
the Senate is Republican. Unless the vote is against this no- 
tion, the people may have been mistaken. 

Republicans vote together on tariff questions. When it j 


| question of the consideration of tariff questions, while 


differ in regard to details in the making up of tariff measures. 
when the question is, Shall the tariff be considered from the 


| Republican standpoint? Republicans vote for it, Democrats yote 
| against it; and I shall watch the result of this vote with i) 


est—and the country will—to see whether or not the Repub- 
lican Party has a majority in the Senate. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ida) 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. Does the Senator mean that he will watch the 
vote on the so-called Canadian tariff bill for that purpose’ 

Mr. HEYBURN. I mean exactly what I said. I will watch 
the vote on this question, which is whether or not this tariff 
measure shall be considered along Republican lines or alo: 
Democratic lines. That is the vote I will watch. And if t! 
Senator means to anticipate the vote on the Canadian tariff } 
I will say to him that he will not have the opportunity of se 
me walk out of the Republican Party at this or any other tim: 

Mr. CLAPP, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. The bill comes from a President elected as a 
Republican ; it passed the House against a majority of the le 
publican vote of that House; and I should like to know the 
Senator’s analysis of its Republicanism. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The bill came from a Democratic House, 
and I want to know whether or not a Democratic Senate is 
going to determine its destiny. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. There will be no majority of Republicans 
in favor of this Democratic measure. I can assure the Senator 
of that fact. 

Mr. CLAPP. And I can assure the Senator that that bill can 
never pass the Senate without Republican votes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, there are a good many measures—— 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That have passed the Senate which shou! 
not, that passed it with the aid of Republican votes. 

Mr. CLAPP. Never as vicious a one as this, however. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agrecing 
to the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, speaking for myse't. 
am prepared to vote at this time on the tariff bill revising | 
duties on wools and woolens, which passed the House of It 


_ sentatives on yesterday and was received by the Senate | 
| I believe that every Senator is ready to record his vote | 


this bill. The Congress that framed the Payne-Aldrich law (0k 
the testimony of some 250 witnesses on wool and woolens :s 
affected by Schedule K of the tariff law, and printed the « 
dence in a volume of nearly 800 pages. That testimo 


| accessible to every Senator. We need waste no further | 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators | 


with hearings. The country wants legislation on this su!) 

It has had enough of hearings. It wants action. If the ‘ 

mittee on Finance were to examine witnesses for mont!is 

print volumes of testimony it would not change the opinion | 
member of the Finance Committee or a Senator upon this ! 
It has been asserted in the course of the debate upon () ig 

resolution that the vote will determine whether there is 4 








1911. 


—— 


Republican majority in the Senate. I do not permit any Senator 
to question my Republicanism because I do not happen to agree 
with that Senator upon some phase of the tariff question. I 
defined my views regarding Schedule K two years ago when 
the tariff bill was pending before this body. At that time I 
analyzed that schedule, presented a series of amendments to 
revise it upon a basis which I believed to be, and, I think, demon- 
strated to be, strictly in accord with the Republican platform of 
1908. There are no changed conditions, Mr. President, which 
would lead me to a different conclusion upon that schedule. 
Every Senator here knows full well that nothing has transpired 
which would lead any Senator to a change of attitude regarding 
the tariff on weol and woolens within the last two years.. 

The fact that I do not agree with some Republican Members 
of the Senate who are opposed to any changes in the duties in 
Schedule K warrants no challenge of my good faith in any 
respect, and I resent it here and now. No Senator here has the 
right or power to determine my political status or my political 
standing. 

I regret the course, in one respect, which this discussion has 
taken this afternoon. It is becoming quite the fashion recently, 
first upon the Democratic and then upon the Republican side of 
the Senate, to arraign and assail the progressive Republicans. 
I do not believe it serves any good purpose to indulge in that 
sort of politieal practice upon either side of this Chamber. 
There are a few Members of this body who are progressive Re- 
publicans. They have certain convictions, and they will support 
and defend their convictions regardless of the taunts and innu- 
endoes and baitings from either side of this Chamber. They 


will stand, I will say to the Senator from Mississippi, on the | 


tariff question, now and hereafter, just where they stood when 
the Payne-Aldrich bill was before the Senate, and they do not 
need to be catechised by anybody. They have never swerved 
one hair’s breadth, Mr. President, from the course which they 
have marked out for themselves, nor will they. 

Now, then, it was suggested by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WittraMs] that he would not stand for any amendment of 
the President’s reciprocity pact as formulated in the pending 
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pill, beeause he had taken some pains—I do not undertake to | 


quote exactly his language—to ascertain that if it were amended 
it could not become a lew. 
interpret it in any other way, that he has been informed by the 
Executive that if the so-called reciprocity bill is amended it 
will be vetoed. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. CLAPP, and others. Ask him. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No. If he desires to make plainer 
what he said, he will do so without my catechising him. I want 
to suggest to him that some Senators here have learned from 
experience when other measures were pending that such Execu- 
tive suggestions do not materialize when the test comes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President _ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason I suggested it was because the 
inference I got from the remarks of the Senator from Missis- 





I took that to mean, and I can not | 


The friends of this Canadian bill aver that they 
votes to pass it. I believe their confidence is well grounded. 
It will go to a President who will sign it. He might veto an 
independent tariff bill, making wholesome reductions in the 
duties on woolens and cottons and adding to the free list articles 
which will substantially benefit the farmers, who, by the terms 
of the so-called reciproeity bill, are to surrender their market 
to Canada. But if we add these just and righteous reductions 
to the Canadian tariff bill the entire measure will receive 
Executive approval. Thus the agricultural interests will be in 
some measure compensated for the loss of their markets and 
the consumers throughout the entire country secure a measure 
of the downward revision of tariff duties which 
promised in 1908. 

If we will make reductions in the woolen and cotton schedules 
which we can safely make—reductions which will wrong no 
manufacturing interest, reductions which will leave a margin 
of safety above the line of difference in production cost between 
this and the competing countries—with the of only a 
modest revenue, we shall save to the purchasers the better part 
of $200,000 annually. Sir, this would be a great service to the 
people of this country everywhere. This Canadian tariff bill, 
passed just as the President desired it, will benefit nobody but 
Canada, the railroads, a few trusts, and the newspapers. 

Mr. President, shall we incur the risk of letting this chance of 
at least a partial tariff revision go by? How shall we answer 
to the public if we then fail of tariff reduction altogether? 

Sir, the President has declared Schedule K an “ indefensible 
outrage.” Further, he made a campaign and was elected upon 
a declaration that the revision of the tariff should be down- 
ward and not upward. I believe he will think it unwise to 
withhold approval of a bill that enacts into law his particular 
measure—this Canadian pact, which is not reciprocity in any 
sense—because we have amended it, even though not to his 
liking. This will be especially true when our amendments actu- 
ally reduce taxation upon the people of this country by revising 
downward that same Schedule K and some others nearly, if not 
quite, so intolerable. 

In advocating reductions I am unwilling, with my view of tariff 
revision, to go further than the present information will justify. 

Mr. President, what I shall offer to the Senate as 
ment to the Canadian administration bill, a 
Schedule K and of the cotton schedule, 


have the 


they 


were 


loss 


an amend- 
revision of 
will be shown to be 


as 


| easily and safely within the line of the difference in production 


| cost. 


sippi was that the House would not accept the bill if there | 


was a change in it. I may be wrong. That is the reason why I 


suggested to the Senator from Wisconsin that he ask the Sena- 


tor from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will say that all gentlemen are at liberty 
to speculate. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Wisconsin permit me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. With pleasure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. BAILEY. If it is true that to amend the reciprocity 
bill with the free-list bill would defeat them both, then it abso- 
lntely means that the free-list bill has no chance whatever to 
become a law unless we do attach it to that bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One word. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- | 


consin yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. .A FOLLETTE. In just a moment. 

Mr. President, I concur in the view expressed by the Senator 
from Texas, and, sir, it is equally true then, without doubt, 
that an independent reduction of the duties in Schedule K 
would have no chance to become a law. If we honestly desire 
to relieve the people of some of the excessive burdens of taxa- 
tion by reducing tariff duties, the amendment of this Canadian 
tariff bill offers us the opportunity, and the only opportunity 


a may come to us during the life of the present adminis- 
on. . 








It will be offered with the expectation that when the 
Tariff Board shall have completed its expert work upon any 
one of these schedules that schedule can be taken up by Con- 
gress for thorough and scientific revision. I have no doubt that 
when that work shall have been done it will be found that upon 
the difference in the cost of production between this and the 
competing countries we can cut far below the duties which I 
shall propose in the amendments I offer. 

Mr. President, just one word further with reference to the 
suggestion I made that there was an Executive threat here that 
this bill would be vetoed if it were in any way amended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In reference to what I said a moment ago, 
that there may be no misunderstanding I wish to say that there 
has been no communication with the President of the United 
States to me to that effect, or anything similar to it, if the 
Senator from Wisconsin really meant that. I thought he wa 
joking. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


S 


Does the Senator mean an official or a 


| personal communication? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Any sort involving any expression of what 
the President would do in regard to any veto upon any subject 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very glad to hear the Senator 
from Mississippi make that statement. I was not quite able to 
interpret just what the Senator meant by the statement that 
he had taken pains to ascertain whether it would not become a 
law later. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Wisconsin will permit 
me one further interruption, I will state what I meant by that 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall be glad to hear it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said there was a twofold danger; that the 
first and greatest danger was that after the amendment had 
been tacked upon the Canadian reciprocity bill enough Republi 
ean Senators now supporting Canadian reciprocity would desert 
the combination of the two to defeat both. But il mere 


is a 


speculation upon the part of the Senator from Wisconsin, and 
upon my part, as to what the President of the United States 
I 


will do with a free-list bill or with the woolen schedule. 
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agree with him that the President of the United States would Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in my judgment. having 
probably sign a properly reconstructed woolen schedule, but it} in mind the public record of the progressive Republican Sen. 
is a mere speculation as to both. ators, I believe a reasonable tariff revision along the lines whic} 

Now, the Senater from Wisconsin can afford to involve in| I have suggested can be made a part of the President's pill. and 
that speculation the Canadian reciprocity bill because he is not | that, when so amended, the bill will receive the same 4). 
in favor of it, so that if the President did veto the two both | port upon its passage. I make this statement, not because | am 
would be dead, and he would not care so much. But I can not | commissioned by progressive Republican Senators to annoy). 
afford to involve in the speculation as to the free-list bill, for | their votes upon this bill (and I certainly do not assume to 
example, a speculation as to Canadian reciprocity. That is| deliver any votes upon any proposition), but I know something 
another risk. of the views and the records of progressive Republicans and of 

The greatest risk is right on the floor of the Senate. Repub-| their controlling purpose to serve the public interest, and I si: 
licans here who are supporting the administration and voting | what I believe the results will fully confirm. 
for Canadian reciprocity would probably vote against that, but Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 
others would tack it on. Those who want to defeat Canadian The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wi: 
reciprocity, of course, would join hands with the Senator from | consin yield further to the Senator from North Carolina? 
Wisconsin, who would be willing, in good faith, to vote for the Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 
measure as amended. Mr. SIMMONS. The question I wish to have the Senator 4».- 

They would join hands with him until they had amended it] swer is, Whether if that proposition should receive somet))i))> 
and then they would join hands with those who had left the] like a solid Democratic support, in the judgment of the Sensti; 
bill to defeat the measure as amended, and enough Republicans | would it receive enough votes from the other side to pass 
who are supporting Canadian reciprocity now would leave the| with the amendment? 
two measures tacked ove to the other to defeat the combined Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In my judgment, if the Democrats. 
measure. That is what I meant. I have taken some trouble to} who have been criticizing the progressives and speculating :s 
try to satisfy myself whether or not that would be the result, and | to whether they were merely talking for effect upon the tx) 
whether I arrived at an accurate conclusion or not, I arrived | two years ago, will just make sure of the votes upon the I) 
at a conclusion satisfactory to myself that it would be the| cratic side to amend the so-called reciprocity bill by reducing 
result. tariff duties along the lines which I have suggested, then. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have no means of} repeat, in my judgment there will be enough progressive [to- 
knowing how thoroughly the Senator from Mississippi made] publican votes not only to amend but to pass the bill thr 
his investigation or how accurate his conclusion. In this mat-| the Senate. That is precisely what I mean. 
ter I can speak only for myself. If the administration bill can Mr. President, the course which I have marked out is { 
be so amended as to compensate the farmers for the loss of} only way to insure at this session real tariff reductions \ 
their markets by reducing tariff duties, and hence reducing ex-| will be of any substantial benefit to the consumers ot 
cessive prices for commodities and supplies which they and all} country. 
the people must buy from our protected manufacturers, trusts, Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, ordinarily I would not ; 
and combinations, then, sir, I would vote for the bill so amended. | port a motion of this character, because I believe that u 

“Mr. President, if the Democrats on this floor will stand for| the circumstances which usually surround this body a 
amending the reciprocity bill by reducing these duties, which | mittee to which a bill is assigned should have an oppor v 
ean not be justified, on woolen goods, making a saving of| to consider it without an instruction of this sort. But we are 
$100,000,000 to the people who must buy clothing; by reducing | not surrounded by ordinary circumstances. It is idle t 
the duties on cotton goods, making a saving of fifty or more mil-| regard the atmosphere that fills this Chamber, and that 
lions annually to the people who must buy cotton clothing; and | filled it from the beginning of the session until the }1 
by further reducing duties upon certain items in other sched-| moment. The man who does not know in a general way w! 
ules, I have no doubt has been proposed with regard to the work of this session 

Mr. OVERMAN. And increasing the free list. closed his eyes and has deadened his ears to the most oh) 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And by reasonably increasing the | facts all about us. 
free list I have no doubt we will be able to send to the Presi- I am not imputing it to any especial source, but it is \ 
dent a reciprocity bill amended by tariff provisions that, on the | known that it is proposed to pass the alleged reciprocity 1 
whole, will be beneficial to the entire country. I believe the | ure unamended and allow it to become a law. It is well ki 
agricultural interests of this country will take the reductions | thaf the Finance Committee has not proposed and has not i 
that will come to them from the reciprocity pact if at the same | tended to report any other bill which looks to the revision of 
time they can have just, reasonable, and proper offsets and com- | the law of 1909. I am not criticizing that committee, but their 
pensation in reduction of the excessive duties on the things | point of view is just as well understood as is the point of vir 
they have to buy. . | of anyone who has expressed his opinion openly upon the | 

Sooner or later, in the consideration of this Canadian pact, | of the Senate. 
the Senate will come, Mr. President, to pass upon exactly that Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator allow me? 
question, and it will not be necessary for any Senator upon the The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from | 
Democratic side or any Senator upon the Republican side to | yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 
set the progressives in this body up as targets for their jibes Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 
and sneers. We will take care of our record, if you will take Mr. LODGE. As one member of the Finance Comnit! 
eare of yours. Do not worry about that. We will perform | desire to say to the Senator there has never been an) 
our duty according to our lights, as you perform yours accord- | understanding on the part of the Finance Committee wit! 
ing to your lights. knowledge, or of any kind. As one member, I expected | 

I have had no authority conferred upon me to speak for the | bills to be dealt with and reported at the earliest possil': 
progressive Republiacns in this matter; but, sir, basing my judg- | ment; I do not say how reported, but reported to the 
ment upon the record which they have made upon tariff legisla- | at the earliest possible moment. 
tion, I believe I have fairly stated their position. Mr. CUMMINS. It is immaterial how they are reporie: 

For my own part, upon this motion, Mr. President, believing | I have heard so often the suggestion that we must not | 
that the Senate is in possession of all the facts necessary to act | upon the revision of any of the schedules of the tariff un' 
upon this bill and, that the public interest will be subserved | had the complete and final report of the Tariff Board, w'' 
by its adoption, because it will bring to a speedy determination | spect to such schedules as may be attacked, that I can lv 
the questions that are pending before the Senate, I shall | believe that I have correctly stated the intent. Mark you, | 
support it. not use the word “ understanding.” I do not suppose the! 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator one question | been any agreement among the members of the Finance ‘ 
before he takes his seat. mittee about it; but I do know, if I am permitted to |! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- | what my eyes see and my ears hear, that it is not expect! 
consin yield to the Senator from North Carolina? we shall enter upon the revision or the consideration «' 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. other schedules of the tariff save those whieh are inyo!\«'! 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator to say that if] the alleged reciprocity measure. 

a solid or something like a solid Democratic vote can be secured Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator yield to me? 

in favor of an amendment to the reciprocity treaty, embracing The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from ! 
the several schedules to which he has referred, and including | yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

the putting of certain things upon the free list, enough votes Mr. CUMMINS. I will. 

can be secured from that side of the Chamber to amend the Mr. McCUMBER. I simply desire to say, as one ! 
treaty in this respect, and then to pass the treaty, even if every | ber of the Committee on Finance, there has been vo ~ 
Republican now supporting the treaty shall abandon it? intent, no such purpose, but I expected that we would re)" | 


a 
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both of the important bills which passed the House and have 
them acted on during this session. If there is any understand- 
§ng of any member of the Finance Committee to the contrary, | 
it has been an understanding in his own mind, which he has 
not conveyed to the other members of that committee, so far 
as I know. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. I desire to state as a member of that com- 
mittee, and as chairman, that it has always been my intention, 
and my publicly expressed intention, to call a meeting of the 
committee immediately on the receipt of this wool bill and 
proceed in good faith to the consideration of it. I have been 
in receipt of thousands of requests from people from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean and from the Canadian border to 
the Gulf of Mexico asking for hearings on the free-list bill and 
on the wool bill, and I have answered all their communications, 
and informed them that when the wool bill was received by | 
the committee those bills would be taken up promptly, and that 
they would receive ample notice of the hearings. 

As to the character of the report, of course, there was no as- 
surance, but that the bills would be reported at some time or 
other certainly and proceeded with was distinctly understood | 
among all the members of the committee. If it shall be the | 
will of the Senate that these thousands of persons shall be | 
denied the same rights which were patiently extended to the | 
agricultural interests of the country on the reciprocity bill, it 
will not be the fault of the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not doubt in the least 
degree the statements just made by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, but I remember that a few days ago I read a report | 
which seemed to come from the Finance Committee—I mean 
from the chairman of the Finance Committee—immediately 
after he had visited the Executive Mansion. 

I read the report in one of the Washington newspapers—I 
do not know how accurate it may have been—the substance of 
which was that the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania | 
[Mr. Penrose] had just been in consultation with the Presi- | 
dent; that he hafl reassured him respecting the early passage 
of the reciprocity bill without any amendment whatsoever, and | 
had stated that it was his opinion that Congress would be able 
to reach an early adjournment, and I think the first part of 
July was mentioned as the probable date of the adjournment. | 
I put that together with a great many other things. I do not | 
want the members of the committee to think that I am criticiz- 
ing them; they have a perfect right to conclude that there ought 
to be no general tariff revision at this session; they have a 
perfect right to assume that they ought to wait until they secure 
the evidence or the facts which may be at some time in the 
future reported to them by the Tariff Board. 

I only say these things in order to show the Senate why I 
have believed that it was not the intent of the Finance Com- 
mittee and not the intent of those who have been in supremacy 
in the Senate of the United States, to allow any changes in | 
the tariff, save those that are proposed in the alleged reciprocity | 
arrangement with Canada. 

There is no man in the Senate or in the country who is more | 
anxious than am I to establish freer commercial relations with | 
our northern neighbor. There is no man who will go further 
than I will go in order to accomplish that most desirable result. | 
I believe that Canada has given to us or proposes to give to us | 
in the arrangement we now have before us substantially all | 
that she can give; but I do not believe, if we want to do 
toward Canada a tardy justice and to do toward our own | 
people an equally belated justice, that we have given to Canada 
all that she deserves or all that the welfare of our people 
demands, 

My first insistence is that this arrangement shall be so modi- 
fied a8 not to demand especially more of Canada, although 
Canada ought to change the arrangement in one or two re- 
Spects, but to change it with regard to the concessions that 


we grant Canada, and when we admit from Canada her agri- 
cultural products free, that we shall at the same time admit 
all her manufactured products free, so that in so far as Canada 
is concerned, the farmers of the United States shall have as 


free a market in which to b i hall hav 
in which to eel uy as it is proposed they sha ve 


But further than that, we all understand that, granting prac- 


tical free trade to Canada—and I think it can be granted to 
one without any inconsistency with the Republican doctrine 
of protection, so far as many manufactured articles are con- 
cerned—we have not done enough. We have not yet given the 
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farmers or the persons who are particularly affected by the 








proposed arrangement with Canada that relief which justice 
to them demands. We heve still to give them a freer market 
in which to buy, a market in which prices will not be enhanced 


by unjust and excessive duties. Therefore, it is not only 
privilege, but it is our imperative duty, to enter upon a revision 
of such scheduies of the tariff as particularly affect our rela 
tions with the remainder of the world, and reduce our duties 
to a point that will measure the difference in the cost of 
production here and abroad. So far as I am concerned—and 
I speak for no other man—my vote will not be cast for an) 
adjournment of this session of Congress until, if the reciprocity 
treaty, so called, passes unamended, we have entered upon a 
revision of every schedule of our tariff which contains unjust 
and unfair duties. : 

I think for the reasons which have been given by the Senator 
from Wisconsin {Mr. La Fotietre], and which I outlined at an 
earlier time this afternoon, we ought to attach such legislation 
to the measure which has been called reciprocity with Canada, 
and I shall use all the influence I have to so attach that legis 
lation, because I believe that if it is not so connected it will 
not receive the approval necessary to put it into effect, and that 
for two years yet the people must bear the burdens which have 
been created—no, not created, but perpetuated—by the act of 
1909. 

It seems to me that the commonest patriotism on the part of 
those who want these burdens alleviated will require them to 
so vote that when the arrangement with Canada becomes 
effective at the same moment these heavy duties shall fall from 
shoulders illy able to bear them. 

I want to be perfectly frank. I do not make any bargain with 
anybody with regard to my vote. I care vastly with respect to 
the manner in which my friends on the other side of the Cham- 
ber shall cast their votes; I am deeply concerned in the view 
which they shall take of this vital subject; but, so far as I am 


our 


| concerned, it makes no difference how they shall cast their 


votes. If we are not able to aitach to the reciprocity measure 


| these revisions of the schedules of the tariff which ought to be 


revised, I shall vote to pass them as separate and independent 


| measures in the form in which I believe they ought to be passed, 


and that form will witness a very great reduction in duties. It 
might just as well be understood, I think, that we have entered 


| upon a revision of the tariff from the beginning to the end, and 
I care not whether we conclude it in June, or July, or August, 


or September, or October, or November. In so far as I am 
concerned, that effort will be continued until we either reach 


| the desired result or a majority of the Senate has declared that 


the result ought not to be attained. 
I believe that the Committee on Finance does not need any 
hearings with regard to the wool tariff. I am not agreed with 


| the bill passed by the House of Representatives; I do not think 
| it proceeds upon the right principle. 


I believe in specific duties 
on wool and woolen cloth and fabrics and garments, instead 
of ad valorem duties; but I am in entire sympathy with the 
effort to take away from the manufacturer of woolens in this 
country a large part of the so-called compensatory duty which, 
on its very face, bears the evidence of its unrighteousness as 
well as of its unsoundness. I shall do what I can to secure such 
reductions in the schedule as I believe should take place in it; 
and, whatever may be the outcome of the struggle, we might just 
as well bring it upon the floor of the Senate with the informa- 
tion that we have and that is accessible to us on every hand, 
and dispose of it according to the views and opinions of a ma- 
jority of the Members of this body. 

I do not want to be discourteous to the Finance Committee, 
and especially to its chairman, and if he would indicate that 
the time suggested in the motion of the Senator from Okla- 
homa was five days too short or ten days too short, I would be 
disposed to yield to his views in that respect; but he has made 
no such suggestion and opposes, as I understand, the motion, 
because he believes the time ought not to be limited at all. In 
that respect I can not agree with him. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. On that point, Mr. President, it is not pos- 
sible to gauge the length of the hearing. The committee 
patiently listened to over 100 persons for a period of nearly a 
month on the reciprocity bill; and the other measures open 
questions of far greater complication and extent. 

All that I can assure the Senator is that the committee will 
do as it did in the case of the reciprocity measure—meet 
promptly at 10 o’clock in the morning, continue the hearings 
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without missing a day, and endeavor to comply with what is 
ordinarily accepted as the right of an American citizen to be 
granted a hearing by a committee of Congress. If, as the work 
progresses, it becomes evident to the Senate that the committee 
eught te be discharged, it is within the power of the Senate to 
discharge the committee; but it certainly is unprecedented to 
limit the time which the committee may have to consider a 
bill at the same time that the bill is referred, and it is certainly 
rank injustice te theusands of Demecrats and Republicans 
scattered all over the country who have petitioned fer a hearing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Whether it is unprecedented er not, Mr. 
President, I do not know; but if it is wnprecedented, the justi- 
fication for it lies in the fact that we are surrounded by un- 
precedented circumstances. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. With the permission of the Senator from 
Iowa, I should like to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance one question. The chairman of the committee has sev- 
eral times this afternoon given the Senate assurance that there 
would be hearings. 

Mr. PENROSE. Right away. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator has not given the Senate 
the assurance that after a reasonable time devoted to the hear- 
ings the committee will report the bill back to the Senate 
either favorably or unfaverably. Does the Senator give the 
Senate that assurance? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have not consulted with the 
members of the committee. I assume that, when the hearings 
are closed, the committee will necessarily have to take some 
action on these measures. They will either have to report the 
bills favorably or unfavorably, or the committee will have te 
agree not to proceed further with the consideration of the meas- 
ures until the fall. In that case it is within the power of the 
Senate to discharge the committee and acquire possession of the 
bills. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has been customary here, Mr. President, 
if the Senator will permit me, when the chairman of a great 
committee was interrogated as to his purpose to report a bill 
back to the Senate during the session of the Senate, to give a 
categorical answer; and I think the Senate is entitled to have 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, chairman of the Finance Com- 
inittee, say absolutely and without qualification whether it is 
the purpose of the committee—I can net believe that the Sena- 
tor is in doubt about the purpose of the committee—to report 
this bill back at this session. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I can—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will put it in another way; I will ask the 
Senator if it is not the purpose of the committee not to report 
the bill back? 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator desires an answer to his 
question ? ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from North Carolina is a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But a minority member. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, every member of that com- 
mittee is in the minority. Of course when the hearings are 
closed and every person bas had a fair and reasonable chance 
to explain his views on the pending measures, it will be in the 
power of any member of that committee to move that the bill 
be reported favorably, and that motion can be amended so 
that the question will be that it be reported unfavorably; and 
neither I nor any other member of the committee can prevent a 
vote upon that motion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, with regaré to that, it 
eccurs to me that if this motion is adopted, and if, when the 
10th of July shall come, a majority of the committee shall 
fee! that it is necessary to have further time in which to take 
evidence, that request could well be laid before the Senate, 
and it would be judged according to the situation as it may 
then exist. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, on that point I will say 
candidly that I would not feel justified or warranted in assur- 
ing the citizens of the United States who are interested in 
these controversies that they could have a hearing and at 
the same time not have any assurance that the committee will 
have full power to carry out its promise. Many of these gen- 
tleman live at a distance from the Capital, so that they can 
not reach here wader 5, 6, or 10 days. They must notify the 
other persons engaged in the industry in which they are con- 
cerned; they must have an opportunity to confer with each 
other, to select their speakers, to organize the committee which 
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shall come to Washington, to have a date fixed for the hear- 
ing, and how that can be done in any sort of good faith or 
fairness in the limited peried suggested by this motion or in 
any period suggested to-day, I am at a less to understand. 

When the Senator from Texas, a member of this committee, 
had constituents from Texas in Washington and asked to have 
a hearing on the free-list bill, the committee cheerfully anj 
willingly and promptly gave it to them, and they have assured 
other persons who made the request at that time that they 
would be given a hearing. But these people can not come here 
on a 24-hour telegraphic notice, and they can not be expected 
to, and I for one am not prepared to say to the Senate that | 
will advise these scores of persons anxious to have a lh: 
that they can have one when the limitation of time may 
it impossible. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I now ysield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I simply want to say to the 
Senator from Iowa and to the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
this is not an unprecedented proceeding. One of the ; 
important tariff acts in all our history was taken from the 
table and considered without any reference to the Finance (\.n- 
mittee, and the Senate was moved to that action by the 1 
apprehension that evidently controls it now, which was that the 
committee might not report it back to the bedy at that session, 
That apprehension arose, not out of the fact that the committee 
as then organized was in opposition to the majority sentient 
of the Senate, but out of the fact that one of the members of 
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the committee happened to be absent, and it was feared | 
the committee, in his absence, would be unable to report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was it not also due to the fact that the com- 
mittee was a tie—with one absent member? 

Mr. BARLEY. It was a tie in the absence of that Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In so far as we know this committee is « tie, 

Mr. BAILEY. This could not very well be equally divided, 
with a full attendance, because it consists of an odd nuniber, 
It was an odd number then, but the absence of the Senator, 
who I believe was Senator Spaight, of North Carolina, left the 
eommittee evenly divided. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me one 
word there? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Iowa has kindly and 
very courteously expressed his regard for my feelings as clisir- 
man of the committee, and I thank him for his expressions. and 
appreciate them. But my feelings are in no way sensitive. 
I recognize the fact that the Republican Party no longer con- 
trols this Chamber, and if the pending motion passes this body 
I shall be compelled te notify the scores and hundreds of jr- 
sons who have requested what is ordinarily considered a 
right—to be heard—that they are denied it by order of the 
United States Senate and that hearings will not be had. 

I am quite content to stand upon the record as made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was quite sincere in expressing —— 

Mr. PENROSE. I know you were. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My appreciation of the Senator from Penn- 
sy lvania—— 

Mr. PENROSE. I know that, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I do not believe that he can mean 
what he has just said. i do not think that he will notify tle 
American people that the Republicans are no longer in control 
of the Senate. He may in his place upon this floor, but be will 
not as chairman of the Finance Committee. 

It is perfectly evident anyhow that, so far as this tariff (i 
cussion is concerned, from beginning to end, the Members «1 (1¢ 
Senate do not divide upon political lines. The Senator trom 
Pennsylvania himself is net aligned upon the Republican sie, 
as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Heysvuxrn] claims, on the rec! 
precity bill, as carrying into effect Republican doctrine. ‘\ 0 
shall be the censor of Republican policies or Republican mora‘s 
in this Chamber? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Who shall determine who is or who is not 2 
Republican? The Senator from Idaho says—— 

Mr. ' . Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho s“ys 
that any man who is for free trade with Canada in agricu!( ral 
products is not a Republican. ; 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from lowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? : 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. He 
was the first to ask. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am obliged to the Senator ('0™ 
Yowa for yielding to me, because I wish, before we proceed ‘0° 
far from the notice which the Senator from Peansylvania 44S 


dis- 
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given us and which he has advised us he intends to serve upon | 
the American people touching their desire to appear before the | 
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Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator allow me? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 


Finance Committee, to say that I hope the Senator from Penn- | yield further? 


sylvania, when he sends that notice to any portion of the | 
American people, will append this postscript—that they have | 
2) days in which to appear before that committee and present 
their views upon the pending bill, which involves only one 
schedule, and that the Payne-Aldrich bill, involving every sched- 
ule. involving 4,000 items, was received in the Senate on April 
10 and was reported to the Senate on April 12, two days having 
been set aside by the committee of which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is now chairman to allow 90,000,000 people to 
express their views on four thousand and several items. 

I trust the Senator from Pennsylvania will append a post- 
script of that description, in order that he may be just to the 
Senate of the United States, to the people of the United States, 
and to those who have supported the pending motion. 

| thank the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me for 
a moment? e 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will, after the Senator from Idaho shall 
have concluded. 

Mr. PENROSE. I simply want to say briefly that two years 
ago a number of informal hearings were granted by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate to persons desiring a hearing. There 
was no general request, because all those people had appeared 
before the House Committee on Ways and Means. This year what 
is commonly and in a slang phrase called the “ steam-roller proc- 
ess” was applied in the. House of Representatives, and this bill 
comes over here without any of thése people having had an op- 
portunity to have even a day in court. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma for 
a brief answer. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to propound this inquiry to the Senator: 
Those informal hearings of which we have heard before this, 
and of which “pee so much now, were had after the bill was 
reported to the Senate by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. PENROSE. They were held three months before the bill 
ever reached the Senate. 








Mr. CUMMINS. I do not intend to yield further for the 
discussion of what occurred in connection with. the Payne- 
Aldrich legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Seator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Oklahoma was just fin- 
ishing his sentence. 

Mr. GORE. I merely wish to state that the people on this 
occasion should haye a like opportunity here in these informal 
secret hearings as two years ago. 

I thank the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. EI now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator from Iowa inquired as to 
where the principle and power of the Republican Party were to 
be found. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President. The Senator from Idaho 
does not state it with his usual accuracy. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator used better language. I would 
be glad to have him repeat the language. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I asked who in this Chamber—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Ah! 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is the censor of Republican morals or Re- 
publican policies? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Republican majority, acting through 
its organized caucus, is the master of Republicans, and the man 
who does not recognize it is not a Republican. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I 
want the Senator from Idaho and the Senate of the United 
States and the whole world to understand that no caucus of any 
party or of any element of society can determine for me what 
I shall do or to what party I shall belong. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator has given himself the status 
that I think will be conceded to him. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; a status of which I am very 
proud. I recognize the doctrine of protection which was an- 
nounced by the Republican Party in 1908, and I intend to carry 
it into effect as faithfully as I can, but no body of men on earth 
ee me how to apply the principle that was announced in 


The Senator from Iowa de- 





Mr. HEYBURN. It is to correct what I think is a wrong im- 
pression as to what I was addressing my remarks to. 

The Senator’s inquiry was concerning this Canadian tariff 
bill, and he cited certain instances where it received support or 
did not, and then inquired in connection with that as to where 
the test was to be found. I say that this is not a Republican 
measure—it matters not to me who supports it—because it has 
not a majority of the Republicans in this Chamber to support 
it, and it did not come here vouched for by a majority of the 
Republicans elsewhere, and it can only originate in Congress, 
and I repudiate the idea that legislation can receive its political 
character outside of Congress. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The action of a Republican caucus upon 
this measure would make it neither better nor worse. But I 
agree entirely with the Senator from Idaho in his conclusion 
that it is not a Republican measure, and I might just as well 
say frankly that, so far as I am concerned, I intend to do what 
I can to bring before the Senate revisions of other schedules 
in this tariff before the measure with Canada is voted upon. 

We need not conceal our purposes here, because they are open, 
I think; visible to everybody. I for one would like the arrange- 
ment with Canada or the bill which was passed by the House 
of Representatives and reported by the committee so amended 
that it could command my conscience and my support. sut 
it is impossible for Senators to dream of the consideration of a 
measure of this character and its final disposition by this body 
until these other measures are also before the Senate and under 
the consideration of this body. 

I therefore, deprecating of course the feeling that there is 
any discourtesy to the committee intended by this motion, fee! 
ing that my highest duty to the American people demands that 
this and all other measures that are intended for the revision 
of the tariff shall be before us and under consideration, shall 
vote for the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I presume the State which I 
have the honor in part to represent is as much interested in the 
woolen schedule, perhaps, as any one of three or four States 
that might be mentioned, and I should, of course, very much 
desire in a matter of such importance to my constituents that 
they should have an opportunity to be heard. If I were con- 
vinced that a hearing could have any effect, I would not vote to 
deny them that hearing. But, Mr. President, I do not know just 
what effect a hearing would have with reference to the woolen 
schedule, ‘ 

I know precisely what effect it had with reference to the reci- 
procity bill. The committee treated the farmers who came here 
with all deference and courtesy, and listened to them, the farm- 
ers knowing all the time and the committee knowing all the 


time, and everybody else knowing all the time, that it did not 
| make any difference what they said or what facts were pro 





duced. The decree had gone forth that the reciprocity agree 


ment was to be passed as written. And if the farmers had been 


heard for the next six months and had produced the most con 


| elusive evidence, as they did, of the injustice and unfairness of 


that agreement, it would not have made a particle of difference 
as to its ultimate passage in the Senate. 

That agreement was made elsewhere, and the decree had gone 
forth that it must pass. Senators standing upon the floor to-day 
were moved almost to tears because they must part with the 
farmers, with whom “they had grown up”; but they must part. 
And sad as it all was, they took their departure, I could only 
understand the tearful exhibition upon the theory that there 
was a deep consciousness of being about to do the farmer an 
injustice. They give to the farmers tears. They give to the 
manufacturers protection. I have no doubt the farmer would 
prefer to have his protection and let the manufacturer have the 
tears. - 

But it would not serve any good purpose, Mr. President, to 
bring these wool men here from all parts of the country under 
the conditions which confront us with reference to legislating 
at this session. So far as I am concerned, if it is within my 
power, by vote or otherwise, to drag into the Senate Chamber 
every single schedule and revise the Payne-Aldrich bill, I am 
now ready and willing to do it. So, I say, that, knowing that 
my State is as much interested in the woolen schedule pel 
haps any other State in the Union, nevertheless I am ready to 
begin a general revision. 

If we are to have absolute free trade as to the farmer, then 
we must certainly have revision of the tariff as to all other im 
portant schedules in order to haye even a semblance of per 
forming our duty here. Believing that we can discover the de- 


fects, if there be any, and ascertain the facts, if we need the 


ill, 
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to determine what we should do with reference to the woolen 
schedule precisely the same as was determined with reference 
to the reciprocity agreement, I see no reason why we should not 
do it. It will keep us here a considerable length of time, but 
it is much more important that we do this right than that we 
go home; and I do not believe we can justify ourselves by re- 
fusing now, as we have an opportunity, to revise the entire 
tariff in the Senate to the satisfaction of those who think it 
ought to be done; I believe that it ought to be revised in many 
respects. 

Therefore, while I would not for a moment yote for anything 
in the nature of a criticism or condemnation of the committee, 
I think the sooner we get the entire tariff bill into the Senate 
at this session and commence work we will be at that work 
which it is our duty at this session to perform. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to say that I am going 
to support the reciprocity measure. I reached that conclusion 
after a very careful study of the testimony. I shall not vote 
for any proposed amendment to the reciprocity agreement that 
is likely to defeat it, but I do think, as the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Borau] has just said, that the sooner we get a tariff 
measure in here revising all the principal schedules the better 
it will be for the country and the better it will be for the 
Republican Party. I should like to see the Republican mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee get together and exclude the 
Democratic members and prepare a tariff bill along Republican 
lines, present it possibly to the full committee for their con- 
sideration first, and then bring it into this body, and let us con- 
sider it. As the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummrys] said, the 
woolen bill that has been sent over here is not framed on Re- 
publican lines, and I should like to see this bill acted on by 
the Republican membership of the Finance Committee and that 
they should bring into this body a bill framed on Republican 
lines for our consideration. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Is the reciprocity bill framed on Republican 
lines? 

Mr. JONES. I think it is, and I shall state my reasons for 
it later on. I have come to that conclusion after a very careful 
consideration of it. I want to say that the only question which 
made me hesitate in regard to it was as to whether or not I 
could justify that measure along the line of the Republican 
policies I have heretofore advocated. I believe I can; at least 
I am satisfied of it in my judgment, and my reasons for it I will 
present later on. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator has come to the conclusion, then, 
that everybody in this country is entitled to protection except 
the farmers. 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not agree with the Senator on that. 
I think I am just as sincere in my opinion with reference to 
the protective character of the reciprocity agreement as the 
Senator from Minnesota, and I know that he is honest and 
sincere in the matter. 

I believe that the Republicans of this body owe it to them- 
selves and to the country to make some revision of the woolen 
schedule, and of the metal schedule, and of the sugar schedule, 
and of the cotton schedule, and, possibly, some other schedules. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask the Senator how he felt in 
relation to the tariff on lumber as provided in this bill. He is 
from a lumber State, and I want to know if he thinks that it is 
fair and right that lumber finished on one side—— 

Mr. JONES. I am not going into those details now, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a question of tariff. 

Mr. JONES. I will discuss that at the proper time, and my 
constituency will be pretty well satisfied with my position. 
They have not any protection on lumber now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if the Senator does not want to 
yield, I will not interrupt him. 

Mr. JONES. I do not care fo go into details with reference 
to these matters. I want to state my position generally because 
of the vote I am going to give on this matter and from the 
fact that very likely after to-day I will not be on the floor of 
the Senate very much while the matter is under consideration, 
because I will be engaged upon an investigation ordered by the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is very poor reciprocity to have 
a 5O-cent rate on Iumber into the United States and a $4 rate 
on lumber going into Canada. 
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Mr. JONES. I will answer to my constituency upon that 
matter so far as they are affected by that proposition, and I 
think satisfactorily to them as well as satisfactorily to myself, 

I voted for the Payne-Aldrich bill, and I voted for it with. 
out any apology. It was not exactly the sort of measure I 
should have liked. I voted for a great many what I consider 
fundamental propositions to that bill that were not included 
in it, but I considered that bill as a step forward, and I believe 
so yet. However, the people of the country have not been 
satisfied with it. There is not any question about that. They 
want to have some changes made in it; and I believe that it 
is for the best interests of the people and the best interests 
of the Republican Party, now that we are in session here, to 
proceed with the revision of the schedules that practically 
everybody concedes ought to be revised to a certain extent, 
My vote will be cast for considering these propositions. 

If the Finance Committee will bring into the Senate o jill 
embodying a revision of these various schedules along Repub- 
lican lines, not radical but reasonable in its scope, then I wil! 
vote to put that on the reciprocity bill, because in my judgment 
a measure of that kind would be signed by the Executive. 

I have no authority to speak for him, as far as that is con- 
cerned, because I have not discussed the matter with him at all; 
but it is my judgment that if a measure of this sert were framed 
by the Republican members of the Finance Committee, and they 
are just as competent to do it to-day as they will be in a month 
from now with all the hearings they may kold, and if they 
bring it into this body and put it on the reciprocity bill, and 
it goes to the President of the United States, he will sizn it, 
and it will become law. I believe the people of this country 
would be satisfied with whht the Republican Party has done, 
and that they would be satisfied with what Congress has done. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to vote for this motion. | 
would rather have a motion directing the committee to report 
out by the ist of August a bill revising all of these various 
schedules in one measure. But I suppose a proposition of that 
sort might not meet with favor. I believe that until the 10th 
day of July is not an abundance of time to give all the hearings 
that ought to be held with reference to this matter. Rea: the 
vast amount of testimony that has been takenon this reciprocity 
measure, and it is page after page of repetition after repetition 
of facts and arguments that ought to be confined and condensed 
into one-tenth of the volume that it is now in. 

If the committee will direct the representatives of the woolen 
manufacturers to send here one or two men to present their 
side of the proposition and the woolgrowers one or two men 
to present their side of the proposition, they ean get all the in- 
formation in one or two days that they could get at hearings 
held for a month with reference to the measure. As far as that 
is concerned, the members of the Finance Committee are them- 
selves just as well equipped to prepare a measure of this kind, 
with a proper revision of this schedule, as they will be the 10th 
day of July. 

So I propose to vote for this motion as a Republican. I do 
not care to put any prefixes or affixes to it, or anything of thé 
sort, but as a Republican within the Republican Party I pro- 
pose to vote for this motion, and I propose to vote in a way that 
will possibly bring about a reasonable revision of these various 
schedules of the tariff act. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator from Washineton 
takes his seat let me ask him, Do I understand the Senator to 
proclaim now that he would vote to tack on this bill a revision 
of the entire tariff from a Republican standpoint? 

Mr. JONES. I would. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Would the Senator yote for it if from 2 
Republican standpoint there was incorporated in it honest pro- 
tection for the farm products of this country? 

Mr. JONES. I would. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then does the Senator think that this bil! 
would ever be signed by the President, or does he think it 
would ever be adopted by the Canadian Parliament, if it con- 
tained any protection whatever to the farm products of tis 
country? 

Mr. JONES. I do not agree with the Senator that we are 
taking away all the protection of the farm products. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am asking if the Senator will vot: for 
an amendment to this bill which shall give adequate prote:tion 
to farm products—the cereals, wheat, oats, barley, rye, {ax— 
and tack it on this agreement? 

Mr. JONES. I think this reciprocity agreement will net do 


Mr. JONES. Therefore no amendment along the line the 
Senator proposes would appeal to me at all. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. That is not the question I asked the Sen- 
ator. The Senator suggested that he would vote for an amend- 
ment which should be considered from the Republican stand- 

int and sheuld be passed as a Republican measure and attach 
it to this bill Now, I want to know if he would do that even 
though the majority of the Republicans believed that the farm 
products I have mentioned ought to be protected? 

Mr. JONES. I will not vote for an amendment to this bill, 
as I said a moment ago, that I think will defeat it or for the 
purpose of defeating it. I do not believe that a proposition 
along the line I have already suggested would defeat it. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think it would defeat it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore] moves that the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Finance, with instructions that it shall be reported back not 
later than the 10th day of July next. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. On that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia (when Mr. Bacon’s name was 
called). The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] was called 
from the Chamber. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Frye]. If the Senator from Georgia were present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Outver]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Srone]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Nixon] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CRANE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Curmron]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 

tooT] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [ Mr. 
TutMAN]. I transfer that pair to my colleague [Mr. Pace] 
and vote. I vote # nay.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. GALLINGER’s name | 


was called). I am paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Davis]. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy]. As he is 
absent, I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirn]. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and 
yote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Ricwarpson}. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Jounson] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 


| 
| 
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Mr. SMOOT (when Mr. SurHeRLaANp’s name was called). | 
My colleague [Mr. SuTHERLAND] was called out of the Chamber. 


He has a pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Rayner]. If my colleague were here, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FOSTER (when Mr. THoRNTON’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. THornron] has been called out of the Chamber. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was cailed). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [ Mr. Briccs]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TERRELL] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I desire to announce that my 
colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD] is paired with the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Branpecee], and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLarKe] is paired with the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STePHENSON]. 

Mr. BAILEY. I again announce the pair of the Senator 
from K (Mr. Paynter] with the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. GuecenHErM]. If the Senator from Kentucky were pres- 
ent, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GORE. My colleague [Mr. Owen] has been called from 
the Senate. If he were present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. BRADLEY (after having voted in the negative). I desire 
to withdraw my vote. I am paired with the senior Senator 

m Tennessee [Mr. Tayxtor], who did not vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. My colleague {Mr. Raynes] is 
paired with the Senater from Utah [Mr. SurHeRtanD]. If 
my colleague were here, he would vote “ yea.” 
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as follows: 








The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 18, 

















































YEAS— 39. 
Bailey Cummins Kern Shively : 
Borah Dixon La Follette Simmons Rie 
Bourne Fletcher Martin, Va. Smith, Md y 
Bristow Foster Martine, N. J. Smith, S. Cc. i 
Brown Gore Nelson Swanson 
Bryan Gronna O’Gorman Townsend 
Chamberlain Hitcheock Overman Watson 
‘app Johnston, Ala, Poindexter Williams 
Crawford Jones Pomerene Works 
Culberson Kenyon Reed 

NAYS—18. 
Burnham Dillingham Lodge Smoot 
Burton du Pont Lorimer Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble Myers Wetmore 
Crane Heyburn Penrose 
Cullom Lippitt Perkins 

NOT VOTING—34. 

Bacon Frye Oliver Stephenson 
3ankhead Gallinger Owen Stone 
Bradley Guggenheim Page Sutherland 
Brandegee Johnson, Me. Paynter Taylor 
Briggs Lea Perey Terrell 
Chilton McCumber Rayner Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. McLean Richardson Tillman 
Curtis Newlands Root 
Davis Nixon Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. Gore’s motion to refer the bill with instructions was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 8 o’clock and 18 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, June 
22, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. iia 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, June 21, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., 
lowing prayer : 

Infinite Spirit, whose life-giving rays permeate all space and 
whose love reaches out to all mankind, we thank Thee for that 
strong, intelligent, and ever-growing faith which recognizes 
Thee as the Father of all men, which enhances, dignifies, and 
ennobles life, takes away the sting, the fear of death, and fills 
the heart with eternal hope, accentuates the sinfulness of sin, 
and inspires to holy living. Grant, O most merciful Father, 
that it may continue to grow until all men shall know Thee 
and worship Thee as such in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday, June 20, 1911, 
was read and approved. 
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SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER, 


Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Member elect from the 
ninth Iowa district is present, and desires to have the oath of 
office administered. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has examined the certificate, and 
finds it in the regular form. 

The certificate of election is as follows: 

CERTIFICATD OF ELECTION. 
STaTeE oF IowA, EXECUTIVE DeraRTMENT 
To WILLIAM R. GREEN, Greeting: 
It is hereby certified that at an election holden on the 5t! 


T 


iday of June 
A. D. 1911, you were elected to the office of Representative in Congress 
from the ninth congressional district of said State for the residue of 
the term of two years ending on the 3d day of March, A. D. 1913 
Given at the seat of government this 12th “oy s June, A. D. 1911 
}. F. CARROLL, 
Governor of the State of Iota. 
(Countersigned ) W. C. Hayrwarp, 
Secretary of State. 
Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I present Mr. Green to be 


sworn in. 
The SPEAKER administered the oath 
of Iowa. 


of office 


to Mr. Ge! 


CALENDAB WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move that the proceedings w 
endar Wednesday be dispensed with for to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama 
the proceedings under the Calendar Wednesday 
pensed with. 

The question being taken, and two-thirds votii 
ative, the motion was agreed to. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL SATURDAY NEXT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Saturday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY THE PEOPLE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 39) proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
providing that Senators shall be elected by the people of the 
several States, with a Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause and insert: 


“That in lieu of the first paragraph of section 3 of Article I of the 
Constitution of the United States, and in lieu of so much of paragraph 


9 


2 of the same section as relates to the filling of vacancies, the following 
be proposed as an amendment to the Constitution, which shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the States: 

“‘*The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Sen- 
ators from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and 
each Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislatures. 

“* When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill sucb vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointments 
until the people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct. 

“<« This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 


or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution.’ ” 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I understand the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMsTED] desires to submit 
a motion. 

Mr. OLMSTED. 
Senate amendment. 
Mr. CANNON. 
printed? 

~ Mr. OLMSTED. It has not been printed. 

Mr. CANNON. It occurs to me that the House ought to be 
in possession of the amendment in some other form besides the 
copy on the Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the genileman from 
Illinois that the amendment has been printed. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The amendment has been printed in the 
Senate, but only in the form of an amendment proposed to be 
introduced by Mr. Bristow. 

Mr. CANNON. I listened to the reading of the amendment 
from the Clerk’s desk, and, as I caught it, I do not think the 
reading conformed to the print of what purports to be an amend- 
ment proposed in another body by a Senator. It occurs to me 
that the House ought to be in possession of the official copy of 
the amendment as reported at the Clerk’s desk, and that it 
ought to be in print. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the Clerk is in possession of the official copy of the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. 

The SPEAKER. And the Chair is in possession of a printed 
copy of that amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. I have not been able to get it. 

Mr. MANN. It is the same as the Bristow amendment. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If the Speaker will observe, what he holds 
in his hand is a copy of an amendment intended to be proposed 
by Mr. Bristow, and so forth, I will state, however, that I 
understand it is precisely the amendment which the Senate 
did adopt. 

The SPEAKER. What is the trouble about it then? 

Mr. CANNON. The trouble is that we must resort to the 
Senate files, if the gentleman is correct in his statement, rather 
than to our own files, to get a printed copy. And, having listened 
to the amendment as read from the Clerk’s desk, I am not sure 
that the printed copy which we have is identical with what was 
read by the Clerk. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be again read, so that we may 
compare it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Illinois and to the House that, while this amendment has been 
on the Speaker’s table for three or four or five days, by agree- 
ment all around it was not to be precipitated on the House 
until after we had disposed of the wool bill, so that nobody has 
bad a chance to have it printed. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, if we are to depend on the Senate print 
of the proposed amendment, I should be glad to have the official 
amendment read again so that it can be compared. 





I move that the House do concur in the 


Mr. Speaker, has this amendment been 
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The SPEAKER. 
port the amendment again. 
The amendment was again read. 


If there be no objection, the Clerk will 1 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I received recogni- 
tion from the Chair for the purpose of making a motion, and 
I do not want to lose the floor. I want to have control of it 
pending this consideration. I desire to make a motion to dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. In comparing the original Howse 
resolution with what is known as the Bristow amendment.. [ 
find that that does not seem to be in the resolution as read fro 
the Clerk’s desk at all. I will state in the first place th:t 
I endeavored to get a copy of the resolution as it passed the 
Senate and was informed that it had not been printed. J ex- 
amined the Recorp, and when the resolution was read from tie 


Clerk’s desk it did correspond with the original resolution 


passed by the House, except some amendments, which do jot 
strike ‘me as very material. The Bristow amendment, as [ wn- 
derstand it from report, does not appear in the resolution read 


from the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken; the Clerk read the 
Bristow amendment. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. 
1938 of the Recorp—— 

Mr. MANN. But the original papers are here. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I think this is material, if the 
gentleman will let me proceed, and if I am wrong I can be cor- 
rected. On page 1938 of the Recorp we find this language: 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to amend the substitute proposed by 
Mr. Bristow by adding, on page 2, after line 2, the following: i 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
shall be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof: but 
the Congress may make or alter such regulations in any State when- 


ever the legislature thereof shall neglect or refuse to make such revu- 
lations, or from any circumstances be incapable of making the same.” 


Now, I would like to know whether or not that is in the 
resolution as read by the Clerk? 
Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman has not read the 


If the gentleman will look on pave 


} - 


Bristow amendment; he is reading the so-called Bacon ameund- 
1 


ment. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. The Recorp, as I understand, re- 
fers to it as the Bristow amendment; if wrong, I stand cor- 
rected; I was asking for information. 

The SPEAKER. But the Recorp does not control. 
House acts upon the engrossed copy of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. The Recorp is right, and the gentleman is mis- 
taken; he has not read the Bristow amendment. 

The SPEAKER. It does not make any difference, the House 
is bound by the papers in its possession. 

Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Missouri if, on page 2, lines 10, 11, and 
12, the Bristow amendment did not eliminate those three lines 
and leave section 4 of Article I of the Constitution just as it 
was prior to the offering of the amendment? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. What is there now before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Missouri 
to disagree to the Senate amendment, followed by the prefer 
ential motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to concur 
in the Senate amendment, and the debate will take place in the 
first place on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to concur. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to « 
fer with the gentleman from Pennsylvania as to the question 
of time, because it is important that we do not prolong tle 
debate. I would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsy!ly:nia 
how much time is desired for debate? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I have received requests for about two 
hours and a half on this side. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. A great many gentlemen are 
very anxious to get through with this matter as speedily «s 
possible. 

Mr. OLMSTED. What would the gentleman from Missouri 
suggest? , 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri, An hour and a half on each side. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Could not the gentleman make it (two 
hours? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
an hour and a half on a side? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Well, make it an hour and three-quarters 
on a side. 


The 


Can not the gentleman agree (0 








1911. 





Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Very well. Mr. Speaker, I will 

ask unanimeus consent for an hour and three-quarters on each 
side for general debate; that the time on this side be controlled 
py myself and on the other side by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 
“phe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that there be a debate of an hour and three- 
quarters on a side, and that the time on the Democratie side 
he controlled by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] 
»nd on the other side by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
O_MSTED]. 

Mr. Aree And at the end of that time the previous ques- 
tion shall be ordered? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. And he further asks that at the end of that 
time the previous question shall be considered as ordered. 

Wr. CARLIN. And the general debate is to be on both mo- 


rhe SPEAKER. Upon both motions. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If my motion prevails there will not be any 
motion to disagree. 
The SPEAKER. 

no opinion. [Laughter.] Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, there was so much confusion I 
could not hear what the request was. 

The SPEAKER. [If the House will be in order the Chair 
will state the request again. The gentleman from Missouri 
asked unanimous consent that there be a debate of an hour 
and three-quarters on a side on these two motions; that the 
time on one side be controlled by himself and on the other by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and that at the expiration 
of that time the previous question shall be considered as ordered 
upon beth propositions. Is there objection? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I would like to add, and that all gentlemen 
who address the House on either motion may have five days to 
extend remarks. 

The SPEAKER. And that all gentlemen who make remarks 
on this subject shall have five days to extend remarks in the 
Recorp, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. ¢ 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I expect the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OtmstTep] would like to lead off 
in behalf of his motion, and I will ask him to use some of his 
time. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, the convention presided over by 
George Washington, which framed the Constitution of the United 


names will be honored in the history of this Republic so long as 
the Republic itself shall endure. The instrument they framed 


its kind the world has ever known, and each added year brings 
fresh testimony to the wisdom of those to whom we so often 
refer as “the fathers.” Only three times within the past 107 
years have the people of the United States seen fit to alter or 
amend it. The orgahic law under which this Republic has so 
long lived, so wonderfully grown, and so marvelously pros- 
pered, should not be made the subject of experiment nor 
amended in any particular, except for the most weighty rea- 
sons, and then only with the utmost care and consideration. 
That Constitution, under which the First Congress assembled, 
in 1789, contains, in section 3 of Article I, this provision: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years, and 
each Senator shall have one vote. 

The proposed amendment of that provision is not the result 
of recent suggestion. There has been for some years a demand 
for the election of Senators by the people. That demand has 
grown from year to year. It has been widely discussed, and 
the preposed change is well understood. Three times since I 
have been a Member of this body resolutions have passed this 
House proposing an amendment to the Constitution so as to 
permit the election of Senators by the people. With some mis- 
Sivings as to the wisdom of the proposition, and some doubt 
whether the proposed method would result in improving the 
personnel of that body, I have in at least three different Re- 
publican. Congresses voted to permit the election of Senators by 
the people, or at least to submit the proposition to the States 
for their approval. At this time there is not in this body any 
substantial opposition to that proposition. House joint resolu- 
tion No. 39 as it passed the House, and also as it passed the 
Senate, contains a modification of the clause of section 3, which 
I have just quoted, te make it read as follows: 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof for six years, and each 








Yes; and at the end of that time | 
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Upon that question the Chair will express | 


| 





| Senators, not content with amending the third seetion of 
| I of the Constitution so as to provide for the election of Ser 


| it 
St; . r i ry j ‘d Sy | : . , ‘ > ‘ 
States, was composed of very wise and very farseeing men, whose | any regulations touching the election of Senators, as well as 


2105. 


Senator shall have one vote. 
qualifications requisite for 
the State legislature 


The electors 
electors of the 


h Stat 
num 


in eac 
most 


shall have the 
branch of 


There is no longer any serious opposition to that change, and 
if that were all the resolution contained there would be hardly 
an opposing vote in this body. There are some other provi 
sions in the resolution with reference to the filling of vacancies 
and providing that the amendment shall not affect the elections 
or terms of Senators chosen before it shall become valid as 


part of the Constitution. 


There is no objection to pro- 
visions. 


They all bear directly upon the single amendment of 
section 3, so as to provide for the election of Senators by 
people instead of by the legislatures of the States 


those 


The demand for such an amendment of section 3 of Article I 
of the Constitution is very great and very pressing. It 
from different parts of the country, in the form of petitions and 


resolutions of State legislatures and other bodies. That demand 


is borne to us upon a great wave of popular favor. Some of 
supporters of this resolution are trying to ride that wave for a 
very different purpose and to bear away upon its crest the 


amendment of an entirely separate and distinct provision of 
the Constitution, for which there no demand whatever, for 
which not a single petition has been presented, and for whi 
I venture to say, no Member of this House has received a sing! 
request from a constituent. Section 4 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution says 


is 


The times, places, and manner of holding electior 
tepresentatives shall be prescribed in each St 

thereof. but the Congress may at 
regulations except as to the plac¢ 


for Senators and 


any time by law make or alter such 
s of choosing Senators 
Now, if you will turn to lines 10, 11, and 12, on 
House joint resolution No. 39 as it passed the House, 
find that, not content with method 


t 


page 


2 of 
you will 
of electing 


Article 


changing the 


tors by the people, it proposes also to amend section 4, 
lines I have named contain-this language: 


The times, places, and manner of 
shall be as prescribed in each State 


for the 


holding elections for Senators 
by the legislature thereof. 
This is declared, on page 1 of the resolution 
To be in lieu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of Article I, 
far as the same relates to any authority in Con s to make or 
regulations as to the times or manner of holding elections for 


in so 
alter 
Senators. 
It omits these words, now found in section 4: 


But the Congress may at any time by lk 
lations, except as to the places of choosi 


LW ke or alter such reg 


ng 


m 


nators. 


In other words, it takes away from Congress the power which 


now has under the present Constitution to make or alter 


Representatives, and makes their election entirely subject to 


: 7. : | State control. 
with such wondrous care is the most valuable and important of | 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. gentleman 


Speaker, will the 


| yield? 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 


from Pem 


IisVyival 


Mr. Speaker, I 


is in 


presume it 

the gentleman’s mind, having stated that it was that portion 
of the proposed amendment to which he objects, to tell the 
House why he objects to it, and I would like to know. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I shall proceed to do so, and I 
hope to make my objection clear. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. KENDALL. If the Bristow amendment, which is now 


before the House for action, shall be 
will remain the same, except that 
elected by the people. 
Mr. OLMSTED. That will be the only 
Mr. KENDALL. And if the Bristow 


adopted, 
penal 


the Constitution 


rs will be directly 


change. 


mendment 


is rejected, 


as proposed by the gentleman from Missouri, and House 
resolution should be enacted into law, the Congress of the 
United States would surrender all authority over the election 
of Senators? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, as another gentleman w 
speaking to me at the moment, I did not quite underst 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. KENDALL. If the resolution as it passed ft I 
should be finally enacted into law, it would ount to a 
render on the part of Congress of any authority over the 
tion of Senators. 

Mr. OLMSTED. It would, indeed; and it is very questionable 
whether it would not so emasculate i make it 


s ion 4 as to 
inoperative and ineffectual for any pu 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will th 


e gentleman yield? 


Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. I understood the gentleman to say that 
the proposition for the election of Senators by the people has 
passed this House in different times. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has it ever passed this House with the 
amendment proposed in this House resolution—amending sec- 
tion 47 

Mr. OLMSTED. It never has to my knowledge—never. The 
demand for the change of that section sprung up only after 
the recent elections had changed the political complexion of this 
House. 

Mr. KENDALL. Has that amendment ever been proposed in 
all the numerous times that the subject has been under dis- 
cussion in the House until now? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It never has. 

This House joint resolution No. 39 has been amended by the 
Senate. That amendment, known as the Bristow amendment, is 
now before us. If we concur in the Bristow amendment then 
the constitutional amendment which will be submitted to the 
people will be precisely the same as the constitutional amend- 
ment which the House resolution in its original form proposed 
to submit, except that the words “ The times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators shall be as prescribed in 
each State by the legislature thereof” will be omitted. In 
other words, as amended by the Senate this resolution proposes 
to submit to the people the single question of the amendment 
of section 3 so as to provide for the election of Senators by 
the people. It eliminates the proposed amendment of section 4 
and permits that section to remain in the Constitution in the 
same form in which it has always existed. 

As I have already stated, there is no popular demand for the 
amendment of section 4. The amendment of that section has 
never been the subject of popular discussion. It is not under- 
stood by the people that anything of the kind is seriously 
contemplated. 

Mr. HARDY. 
question? 
~ The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I will in this instance, but my 
time is so limited that I must ask gentlemen not to interrupt. 

Mr. HARDY. I just wanted to ask whether or not, histori- 
cally, the Congress had ever undertaken to dictate as to the 
time or manner of the election of Senators under the clause of 
the Constitution to which the gentleman referred? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Whether it has or has not does not affect 
the question. 

Mr. HARDY. Except that it would be a very small matter to 
“kick ” at, if in a hundred years 

Mr. OLMSTED. Then why “kick” at it? 
it out, concur in this amendment, and let the matter go. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] As matter of fact, by the act 
of 1866, Congress has declared both the time and the manner in 
which Senators shall be elected. 

Mr. HARDY. But the gentleman’s objection is that it has 
not been utilized heretofore in the history of our country. 

Mr. OLMSTED. No; that is the gentleman’s objection—not 
mine—and it is not sound. It has been utilized. It is utilized 
to-day. Every Member of the United States Senate to-day was 
elected in pursuance of the dictation of an act of Congress 
passed in pursuance of authority contained in section 4 of Ar- 
tile I of the Constitution. I call the gentleman’s attention to 
sections 14 to 19 of the Revised Statutes. 

The impression has gone abroad that the so-called Bristow 
amendment proposes to put into the Constitution something 
which is not now and never has been there, which in some way 
may be used to enforce certain results in the election of Sen- 
ators. Nothing could be further from the fact. The Bristow 
amendment is an amendment to the House resolution. It does 
not propose any amendment to the Constitution. Its design 
and object is to prevent any amendment to the Constitution 
except in the single matter of providing that Senators shall be 
elected by the people and not by the legislatures of the States. 
The Bristow amendment proposes that whatever power the 
Constitution now gives to Congress in the matter of regulating 
elections of Senators and Representatives in Congress shall re- 
main untouched, It neither adds to, nor subtracts from, that 
power. 

Why should section 4 be amended at all? The Senate and 
the House are simply separate branches of the law-making 
body. Senators and Representatives are all Members of Con- 
gress; they are all officers of the Federal Government. It is 
intended that Senators as well as Representatives shall hence- 
forth be elected by the people. What process of reasoning justi- 
fies any distinction or discrimination in the power of Congress 
to make or alter regulations touching the times, places, and 
manner of electing the Members of these two bodies? The fact 





Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman submit to a 
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that Senators are now to be elected in the same manner as 
Representatives affords all the more reason why the same power 
oo continue to exist in Congress in the one case as in the 
other. 

It has been urged in argument that there is no necessity for 
retaining this power in Congress at all as to either branch; that 
the power conferred by section 4 is not. now used and is not 
likely to be. This is a grave mistake. The law which (vp- 
gress heretofore put upon the statute books prohibiting | 
porations from making campaign contributions in Federal e|; 
tions finds its sanction in section 4. Unless it be there found, 
Congress has no authority to pass any such law; unless section 
4 authorizes Congress to require publicity of, or to limit, cai- 
paign expenses, then there was no authority in Congress to piss 
the law which it did pass one year ago, or for the further act 
which recently passed this bedy, and both those acts are in- 
valid and of no account. 

As long ago as 1842 it was found necessary for Congress to 
provide that the election of Representatives should be by dis- 
tricts. The only authority for that congressional action is 
found in section 4, and the same is true of the act of Februsry 
28, 1871 (16 Stat. L., 440), requiring all votes for Representa- 
tives to be by written or printed ballot; and then there is the 
act of 1872, and it is not necessary to mention the so-called 
forcement acts, all of which were deemed necessary at 
time of their passage, but all of which were repealed in 1“:)1. 
The act of 1866, providing when and how Senators sh:!! 
elected, is in full force and operation. 

The Democratic national platform of 1908 contains this plank: 


We demand the enactment of a law preventing any corporation from 
contributing to campaign funds and any individual,from contri! 
an amount above a reasonable minimum, and providing for the pu! . 
tion before election of all such contributions above a reasonable inini- 
mum. 


Adopt resolution No. 39 in the form in which it passed the 
House and Congress will be deprived of all power to pass any 
such enactment touching the election of Senators; and [ ain 


be 


not sure but that you will have so emasculated section 4 as to 
take away from Congress the authority to pass any enacinient 
whatever upon that subject. But, in any event, are you willing, 
Mr. Speaker, while placing the election of Senators in the hands 


of the people, to deprive Congress of the power to see that thuse 
elections are free from corrupt and contaminating influences? 


| As there are only 2 Senators from each State, while some of the 


| States send 10, 20, and one will soon send 40 Representati\ 


es, 


| it follows that each Senator has vastly more power and inilu- 
| ence in the making of laws than the average Representative. 


The argument is made that vast business interests seek to « 


’ | trol legisiatures in the election of United States Senators. If 
Why not leave j 


that be true, will they be any less likely to seek to contro! tle 
election of Senators by the people? If it is so import:nt to 
prevent corporations and individuals from controlling or in- 
fluencing the election of Representatives, is it not vastly more 
important to prevent them from controijling the election of 
Senators, in whose elections they will be vastly more interesied? 
Why shall not Congress retain the power which it now has to 
make or alter regulations fer the election of Senators «nd 
Representatives. who are officers of the Federal Governme:! 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman permit an interri) 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I do. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The proposed amendment which the Sen- 
ate adopted would leave section 4 of this article unchaneed, 
would not it? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Entirely and utterly unchanged just as it 
exists now in the Constitution and as it has existed for more 
than a century and a quarter. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I was going to ask the gentleman, wer 
that section 4 would the gentleman think that Congress how 
would have any power to regulate the election of United Stites 
Senators in any way by prescribing qualifications for elects, 
registration laws, or returning boards. Does the gentiemn 
think the power exists in the Congress now with reference to 
the election of Senators to prescribe any regulations for elec''ng 
Senators? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It has whatever power the Constitution ow 
gives to Congress. That power we propose tb preserve and We 
do not propose to do away with nor add to it in any way. \\° 
leave it unchanged. You propose to take that away 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I do. 

Mr. SHERLEY. While technically an accurate statement, 
is that practically an accurate statement? Does not the v'y 
change of method from election by legislatures to election by 





ee 
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direct vote change inevitably the power of the Federal Goy- 
ernment over such election in a practical sense? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Of course we change the Constitution so 
that the people elect the Senators; of course we change it to 
that extent. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But do not we also by that change actually 
enlarge the power that the Federal Government has as to the 
election of Senators? 

Mr. OLMSTED. The power remains precisely the same. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Ob, the language of the power remains the 
same, but the application of that power under certain cir- 
cumstances is so different as to enlarge the power. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Changing from the legislature to the people, 
of course, provides different circumstances to which the same 
power will apply. 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
large that power? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It does not enlarge it at all. 
certain conditions within that power, and why not? 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘That isa different question. I am challeng- 
ing the gentleman’s statement that there is no change of 
power. 

Mr. OLMSTED. There is no change of power whatever. 
You bring other conditions and other circumstances within the 
application of that same power. Why should not there be the 
same power? These two bodies are coordinate bodies; they 
have the same powers; they exercise the same authority. The 
Members are all Members of the Congress; they are all Federal 
officers; why should not the Federal Government have power to 
regulate, when it may be necessary to regulate, the election of 
its own officers? Why should it not continue to have the same 
power? 

Mr. SHERLEY. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I do. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If the gentleman’s argument is correct. 
why should not the same power exist as to electors that elect 
the President and Vice President of the United States? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Perhaps it should. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But it does not. 

Mr. OLMSTED. When an amendment to the Constitution 
shall be submijted touching that point, we will consider it, but 
we are are not discussing it now. It is not involved in this 
pending resolution. 

In my judgment it is absolutely essential that the power now 
conferred by the Constitution upon Congress shall continue to 
exist. Upon that point perhaps no better or higher authority 
can be found or better reason given than is contained in the 
language of distinguished Justices of the Supreme Court in 
the cases to which I shall refer. In ex parte Siebold (100 
U. 8., 8371) the Supreme Court of the United States had before 
it in habeas corpus proceedings the case of a man who had 
been found guilty of stuffing a ballot box in Maryland, in the 
city of Baltimore. He had been convicted under an act of 
Congress. The Supreme Court sustained the conviction and 
found that under section 4 of Article I of the Constitution of 


And does not that practically serve to en- 


You bring 


Will the gentleman yield again? 


in question touching the election. Mr. Justice Bradley, speak- 
ing of the statutes passed by Congress upon the subject, said: 

They relate to elections of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and were an assertion on the part of Congress of a power to pass 
laws for regulating and superintending said elections, and for securing 
the purity thereof and the rights of citizens to vote thereat peaceably 
and without molestation. It must be conceded to be a most important 
power and of a fundamental character. In the light of recent history 
and of the violence, fraud, corruption, and irregularity which have 
frequently prevailed at such elections it may easily be conceived that 
the exertion of the power, if it exists, may be necessary to the stability 
of our frame of government. 

The right to vote for Senators or Representatives in Con- 
gress is not and can not be derived from State authority. It 
is derived from the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does the gentleman think he is accurate 
in stating the Supreme Court decided that the right to exercise 
the franchise to vote even for Members of Congress was de- 
rived from the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. OLMSTED. The court did say it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Where? 

Mr. OLMSTED. And it does not require any argument to 
show it. Can any man vote for Senators of the United States 
now? No. How can he get that right? Through an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and in no other way. 

The people can not vote for Senators now; they will derive 
that right only from an amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States. Senators 


as well as Representatives are very 
important functionaries of the United States One very in 
portant branch of the Government can not be carried on with 
out them. As declared by the Supreme Court in the Yarbrough 
case (110 U. S., 651): 
The right to vote for Members of Congress is fund 1 
upon the Constitution of the United Stat ind was not in ded bh 
be left within the exclusive control of the States iby 
Why should we now so amend the Constitution as t 
it within the exclusive control of the States? Was there el 
any Government on earth having legislative officers which did 
not retain control of the power to regulate the election \ 
plause.] 
Mr. BARTLETT. I understood the gentleman to say that 
the Supreme Court had decided that a man has the right to 


vote for a Member of Congress. 


Mr. OLMSTED. No; except as that right is conferred by 
Constitution. The State prescribes the qualifications of \ s 
for the most numerous branch of the State legislature. T! a 


Constitution provides that persons possessing those qua! t 


tions may vote for Representatives in Congress. The & 
could not confer that right. I am unable to extend in the short j 


time that I have the courtesy that I 

the gentleman for further interruption. 
Mr. BARTLETT. I thought 

TI would not have done so. 
Mr. OLMSTED. 


would like to extend to 


had permission to interrupt, or 


I did give the permission, but I find that I 
can not yield further now. 
Mr. BARTLETT. I maintain the gentleman can not find any 


such law. 
Mr. OLMSTED. The reasons why Congress must have power 
to regulate elections are forcibly stated by Mr. Justice Miller, 
who delivered the unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court in 
the Yarbrough case, wherein he said: 
That a 


Government whose essential character is republican 
executive head and legislative body are both _ whos ' 
merous and powerful branch of the legislature i ected by the 


directly, has no power by appropriate laws to secure 
the influence of violence, of corruption, and of frau 
so startling as to arrest attention and demand the eg 
tion. If this Government is anything than a mere aggregati« 
of delegated agents of other States and governments, it must have t 
to protect the elections, } 
violence and corruption If it has not this power, it is left | 
before the two great natural and I ist 
open violence and insidious corruptior 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit 
there? 

The SPEAKER. Does the 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I would like to do but 
short that I trust the gentleman will excuse me 

And, again, Mr. Justice Miller, in the same case, said 
I commend these words to the gentleman from 
BARTLETT] : 

But it is not correct to say 
Congress does not depend on 


this election f } 
d, is a prop ion 
rravest cor ] 


_ 


on which ts 


an inquiry rigl 


gentleman from 


Pennsyl\ 


£0, the time is 


“9 


and 
[Mr. 


Georgia 


that 
the C 


} 
ne 


right to vote for a 


onstitution 


| The office. if it be properly called an office, is created by that ¢ 
the United States Congress had power to pass the statutes | 


alone. 
. 


tion and by that 
+ 


It also declares how it shall be filled 
It is not true, therefore, that elect 
owe their right to 
makes the exercise of the 
State. 


by election. - 
bers of Congress 
sense which 
the law of the 


And he concludes his opinio 


It is as essential to th 
great organisms of its exe ' 
free choice of the people as that the original form of i 
™n absolute governments, where the monarch is the source of all p 
it is still held to be important that the exe 
free from the influence of extraneous violence and internal corruy 

In a republican like i 
posed in representatives of the entire be Y 
short intervals by popular elections, the temptations t 
elections by violence and by corruption is a 


[Applause. ] 


Such has been the history of all republics, and ug 
comparatively free from both these evils in the past, 1 
country can shut his to the fear of future 
sources. 

If the Government of the United States has within its constitu 
domain no authority to provide against these evils, if the very 
of power may be poisoned by corruption or controlled by violet 
outrage, without legal restraint, then, indeed, is the country in da 
and its best powers, its highest purposes, the hopes which 
and the love which enshrines it are at the mercy of the cor 
of those who respect no right but brute force, on the one bi: 
unprincipled corruptionists on the other. 


In the celebrated McCullough case, 
said : 

No trace is to be found in the Constitution of an Intention to 
a dependence of the Federal Government on t el 


States for the execution of the great powers a ned ft 
are adequate to its ends, and on thos 


n in these 
ul workir of this Goverr nt +t} 
utive and lee 


> success! 


tr 


covernment 


ours 


eyes 


hia 
Chiel 


Justice 


means a ne was it ¢ 


rely for the accomplishment of its ends. 
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This is the first attempt to make the Government of the 
United States dependent entirely upon the will of the States. 
If there is reason for the existence of power in Congress touch- 
ing the election of members of one branch of the law-making 
body, there is equal reason for its existence as to the other. 
There is, indeed, much more reason for congressional authority 
in the election of Senators than there is in the election of Rep- 
resentatives. It may be seldom necessary to exercise it as to 
either, but the time may come when it will be necessary to 
exercise it as to both. The Constitution was not made for a 
day, and amendments are not made for a day. 

Let me show to gentlemen upon the other side of this Cham- 
ber what Mr. Madison, speaking in the Virginia convention, 
gave as the reason for the adoption of section 4, Article I of 
the Federal Constitution. These are his words: 

It was found necessary to leave the regulation of these (times, places, | 
and manner) in the first places to the State governments as being best 
acquainted with the situation of the people, subject to the control of | 
the General Government, in order to enable it to produce uniformity 
and prevent its own dissolution. Were they exclusively under the con- 
trol of the State governments, the General Government might easily | 
be dissolved. Sut if they be regulated properly by the State legisla- 
tures, the congressional control will very probably never be exercised. 

“ Easily dissolved.” Is that the position in which gentlemen | 
desire to place the General Government? 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentlemen upon the other side of the 
Chamber really and honestly desire to bring about the election 
of Senators by the people, let them not attempt to burden that 
proposition with an entirely different matter. Let them be 
content to amend section 3 of the Constitution without at- 
tempting to amend section 4. 

How many States would ratify a proposition to amend sec- 
tion 4 alone? How many States would ratify a separate propo- 
sition to take away from Congress the power new vested in it | 
by the Constitution to regulate the times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for Federal offices? Very few, if any. | 
How many States desiring to secure to the people the right to | 
yote for United States Senators would fail to ratify a propo- 
sition to give them that right, merely because it did not at the 
same time take away the power which now exists in Congress to | 
alter or amend regulations for Federal elections? Not one. 
But many States would be unwilling to ratify any amendment 
depriving Congress of the power it now possesses in that re- 
gard. Leave section 4 alone. Do not touch the power which 
now exists in Congress to act, as the necessity shall arise in | 





such way as to secure and protect that freedom, fairness, and | 
purity of elections, in which lies the safety of the Republic. | 
Leave untouched that authority, the very existence of which in | 
the Constitution serves te prevent the necessity for its exercise. | 
Concur in this Senate amendment and there will net be a dezen 
votes in this House against the adoption of this resolution. 
[Applause on the Republican side.} 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [|Mr. CULLoP]. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania |Mr. OtMstep] for his construction of what 
is known as the Bristow amendment. The original amend- | 
ment does not add to or take away from the Constitution, as to 
the election of United States Senators, the power to review their 
election if the Bristow amendment was eliminated altogether. | 
Section 5 of the Constitution, which it is not proposed to amend, | 
reads as follows: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own Members. 

The construction put upon that provision of the Constitution | 
has always enabled the body itself to determine the right of any 
person elected, or purporting to be elected thereto, to have the 
seat. Now, the Bristow amendment, if adopted, would provide 
a means for a dangerous precedent to be set. It is a step in the 
direction of taking from the people of the several States the 
right to conduct their own elections. It means the transfer of 
power from the States themselves to the General Government, 
a proposition that is dangerous within itseif. It would give 
ample foundation for striking down powers now exercised by 
the States and transferring it to the National Government. 

By the provisions of the Bristow amendment the elections 
of the several States might be held at a different time from the 
general elections of those States and under different election 
laws and by different election machinery. The expenses of the 
elections to be borne by the States could therefore be multi- 
plied upon the people of the several States. It takes from 
them the right, if Congress sees fit, to hold their elections as 
they may desire and the right to hold them at the time that 
they hold other elections. Now, the purpose of the Bristow 
amendment is plain. It is not offered in the interest of the 
election of Senators by the direct vote of the people, but it is 


| minutes to the gentleman. 


JUNE 21, 


offered for the purpose of preventing an election by a direct 
vote of the people of the several States—for the purpose of 
defeating the movement. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 
Certain States in the Union are opposed to the election of 
United States Senators by a direct vote of the people. A great 
majority of the States—but perhaps not three-fourths of them— 
are in favor of the election of the United States Senators by a 
direct vote of the people. These States which are not in favor 
of it as an original proposition are advocating this amendment, 
with the hope of securing the aid of other States which fear 
the effect of this amendment to join them in refusing to ratify 
this amendment; and that is the purpose of the Bristow amend- 
ment, and the only purpose of it. If by the adoption of this 
amendment to the proposed measure they hope to secure by 
imdirection what they are unable to accomplish by direction, 
they hope, by incorporating it into the proposition, that it will 
drive certain States against its ratification and thereby defeat 
its ultimate adoption by three-fourths of the States and therefore 
never become an amendment to the Constitution. 

Our action, therefore, becomes the more important, not be- 
cause of what we do but because of its future effect upon the 
result of this important question. 

Now, what does it mean? It means to defer this proposition 


| the election of the United States Senators—if this proposition is 


adopted, more than a quarter of a century before the ratifica 
tion by enough States to adopt the amendment will occur. It 


| is proposed in order to have States which have had experience 
| in Federal control of elections, because of the hardships they 
| have had to bear under such procedure, to register their dis 


approval of this amendment and join with the other States that 


| are opposed to it as an original proposition. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield three more 
Mr. CULLOP. Now, Mr. Speaker, it resolves itself into this 
kind of a proposition: The Democratic Party stands, as a 
party, in favor of the election of United States Senators by 
direct vote of the people. If this amendment, the Bristow 
amendment, is adopted, it means the defeat of that proposition 
or the postponement of it for at least a quarter of a century. 
It endangers its success when referred to the people for rati- 
fication. Why? There are certain interests in this country, as 
every man knows, opposed to the election of United States 


| Senators by direct vote of the people, because they can manipu- 


late the election of these Senators under present conditions 


| ‘and continue their control in one of the great legislative bodies 
| of the United States. Numerous illustrations might be given. 


The present method of electing Senators is destroying the influ- 
ence and the integrity of one of the great legislative bodies of 
the United States. It is minimizing its influence and disparag 
ing its influence with the people. It is taking away the conti- 
dence of the people in the action of that body, and that has 
been done because of the manner in which elections of United 
States Senators have been made in the last 20 years. 

We have an illustration to-day before that body. The State 
of Colorado has only one Senator in the United States Senate 


| to-day. If they had had a direct election by the people, that 


question could have been settled at the ballot box and not by 
a legislature tying up the election for a whole session of tl: 
legislature, and now the State has only one-half of its repre- 
sentation in the United States Senate. It is a well-known fact 
that legislatures do not always reflect the will of the majority of 
the people of the State. Numerous examples of betrayal in 
this respect are familiar to us all. 

This proposition when submitted to the people, in order that 
they might vote by ballot for their choice for United States 
Senators, is absolutely fair and is in keeping with the original 
traditions and best thought of the people who founded our in- 
stitutions. Let the people control this question and not the |i! 
tle cliques that gather around the legislature for the purpose ©! 
manipulating the election of a United States Senator in bela 
of some special interest. If you had had an election of United 
States Senators by the direct vote of the people, much of the time 
and expense to the Government would not have been consumed, 
as it is to-day, by investigating the election of a certain Meim- 
ber of the United States Senate at this time. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.}] By pepular vote that kind of procedure 
would be eliminated and such disgraceful scandals avoided. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.} 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired 


again. 
Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman 
desire to use any more time now? : 
Mr. OLMSTED. I yield to the gentleman from Michiz:0 
[Mr. Younc]. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youne] 
is recognized. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, on the 12th day of 
last April the Committee on the Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress, as the result of 
about one hour’s deliberation, reported to this House two im- 
portant measures: One the resolution now under discussion, for 
an amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of 
Senators by a vote of the people, and, as a part of the same 
resolution, another amendment taking away from Congress all 
power to regulate the time and manner of holding elections for 
Senators. The other measure was a bill for the publicity of 
campaign expenses. 

The resolution and the bill were twin measures. The period 
of gestation had been brief, as I have previously explained in 
this House. The parturition was painless, and no one on the 
Democratic side of this House seems to have noticed that there 
was any incongruity between these two, the offspring of a com- 
mon mother. No one over there seems to have noticed that they 
were born back to back, one looking in one direction and the 
other in precisely the opposite direction. 

Where did Congress derive its power to pass the publicity 
pill? Clearly from paragraph 1 of section 4 of Article I of the 
Constitution, which it is now proposed to amend. There is 
no other word or line in the Constitution upon which the power 
to pass the publicity bill can be based. 

But this is precisely the section that the resolution seeks 
to have amended. The power under which Congress acted in 
passing the publicity bill is precisely the power that the reso- 
lution to amend the Constitution proposes to abolish so far 
as it relates to Senators. 

So you have the novel spectacle of the committee and the 
House saying in the bill that it is necessary for Congress to 








| tucky [Mr. SHeEertey]. 


exercise the power given by this paragraph to prevent fraud | 


and corruption and the subtle and furtive influence of male- 
factors of great wealth in the election of Representatives, and 
saying in the resolution that those malefactors should be left 


entirely untrammeled by Congress to exercise that crafty, silent, | 


corrupt influence in the election of Senators. It has been often 
charged on the Democratic side of the House that the Senate 
is the seat of the corrupt influence of wealth, the last citadel 
of monopoly, and in an amendment intended to make that 


body more directly responsive to the will of the people it is 


now proposed to withdraw from the election of its members 
every safeguard against fraud and corruption. 

It will not do to say—it is not honest either with this House 
or with yourselves to say—that you have removed this danger 
when you have changed an election by the legislature for an 
election by the people. You know better. 





| treaties, subject to the approval of their principals. 
The position of a | 


Senator of the United States in power and in the estimation | 


of the people is of greater dignity than that of a Representa- 
tive in Congress. It is a greater prize to struggle for. The 
temptation to seize it by fair means or foul is greater than in 
the case of a Representative. Not only does the Senate exer- 
cise equal power with this House in legislation, but the Senate 
must be consulted in the enactment of all treaties and the 
appointment of all officials named by the President. To a 
selfish moneyed interest, seeking to control legislation for its 
own benefit, a Senator is four times as great a prize as a Rep- 
resentative. But this Democratic House of Representatives 
proposes, while guarding the elections where there is least 
danger of corruption, to thrown down the bars entirély in the 
case where there is the greatest danger of corruption. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman from Michigan has 
spoken of the great power exercised by a Senator, and the 
supposed anxiety of special interests to take advantage of that 
power. Does not the gentleman believe it would be infinitely 
harder for these special interests to control the election of a 
Senator when that election is by the people of the State, rather 
than by the legislature? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I think it would be somewhat 
harder, and I have been in favor of that proposition, but that 
is not what I am discusing at this time. 

Why did not some patriotic gentleman upon that side of 
the House point out the danger from this source to the pal- 
ladium of our liberties, to the rights of the people from great 
combinations of capital, large employers of labor, Wall Street, 
Morgan, and the trusts, all seeking to capture a United States 
senatorship? Oh, I know that the gentleman from California 
gave us on this bill the first exhibition of the marvelous 
agility of the contortionist which our Democratic friends in 
this House have brought to such wonderful perfection, and 


which enables them on any and all occasions to talk one way 
and vote the other. 


| 


| 
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But it is said that the power to regulate the election of 
Senators has never been used. Oh, yes, that is true. Our 
fathers who sat in the Constitutional Convention placed many 
powers in the National Government which 
exercised. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I should like to, but I have not 
the time. They were placed in the Constitution by a wise fore 
sight to preserve and strengthen the Government and endow 
with power to meet the exigencies of each oceasion as it arose. 
These were beneficent powers. There let them remain, awaiting 
the time for their necessary exercise. Why strike any of them 
down? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I should like to, but I have not 
the time. The main argument in favor of depriving the Na 
tional Government of all power to provide for or regulate the 
election of its own Senators was wisely placed by his party 
friends in the hands of the distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
There is no one in this House to whom 
I listen with greater pleasure. The clarity of his thoughts, the 
precision of his expression, his intellectual integrity which has 
often led him to differ with his party, make him interesting and 
instructive. And then he enjoys the distinction of being about the 
only Democrat of the old school remaining in this House. Gen- 
tlemen upon that side do lip service to the great name of Thomas 
Jefferson, but they rarely follow his teachings. The gentleman 
from Kentucky, however, is always faithful to the principles 
of the master, except where his doctrines were consumed in the 
furious fires of the Civil War. jut the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, it seemed to me, labored somewhat in the impossible 
task he had set himself of showing a good reason why Congress 
shonld continue to regulate the election of Representatives and 
should be shorn of its power to regulate the election of Senators. 
He said there should be such a distinction because Senators 
represented the State and were in a sense ambassadors from 
the State to the General Government, while Representatives in 
Congress represented the people. Why, the only purpose of the 
amendment as to the election of Senators is to do away with 
what little difference exists in this respect and make the Sena- 
tors more directly representative of the people. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I should like to, but I have not 
the time. If this amendment will not have that effect, it is not 
worth passing. 

But, sirs, there is little analogy between the functions of a 
Senator and those of an ambassador. 


have been 


hever 


if 


Ambassadors negotiate 
Senators 
alter, amend, approve, or reject treaties, and their action is 
final; and, in addition, they exercise equal jurisdiction with 
this body in legislating for 90,000,000 of people. Let us never 
surrender the power to keep the fount of their election pure. 
But gentlemen upon the other side of the House have said 
that the provision in this resolution which sweeps away all 
power to regulate the election of Senators is of little impor- 
tance—they have characterized it as mere “verbiage,” as 
“ phraseology,” as only a difference in words—but, thank God, 
one frank and truthful Democrat from the South has spoken 
out. The gentleman from Georgia said the other day that 
with this provision in the resolution he and many other Demo 
crats on that side of the House would vote for it: that without 
it they would probably oppose it. Why is so much importance 
attached to mere verbiage? Because it is plainly seen not to 
be mere verbiage, but the very essence of the proposition. What 
has any honest man, who believes in fair elections, who wishes 
to see fraud and corruption at elections punished, to fear from 
this proposition? 

The other gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JAMEs] said that 
when Republicans insisted on the amendment offered by me 
the same Bristow amendment which is now pending, to leave 
the power in Congress to regulate the election of Senators—e 
felt almost like suspecting that we were not in good faith in 
supporting the major proposition—the election of Senators by 
yote of the people—and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cur 
LoP] just now has indorsed that choice. This is no place for 
crimination or recrimination, for charges or countercharges. It 
is a great deliberate body, for the discussion of great ques 
tions. I will say, however, to the gentleman from Kentucky 
{Mr. JAMES] and to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CuLLor] 
that it is as true now as when Butler wrote the lines that— 

No man e’er felt the halter 
With good opinion of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 


draw 


I should like two minutes more, 
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Mr. OLMSTED. I can not yield two minutes, but I will yield 
one minute more. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. When gentlemen are so insistent 
on attaching this rider to the provision for election of United 
States Senators by the people, if I were as suspicious as the 
gentleman from Kentucky seems to be, I should almost suspect 
that they were inspired by desire to be free from all legal 
restraints in the use of money, fraud, and violence in the elec- 
tion of United States Senators, but I will not say I think that. 
I think the House should recede from its disagreement with the 
Senate and pass this resolution exactly as it came from that 
body. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, in my interruption of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLmMstTep] I asked him but one 
question, and that was in what way Federal authority over 
the election of Members of Congress had been exercised, and 
his answer was to require that election to be by districts. I 
want to say that that very answer discloses one essential 
objection that we have to Federal authority controlling the 
manner and time of election of Senators. To say that Senators 
should be elected from the east and west half of a State, or from 
this or that district of a State, might be the action taken by the 
Federal Government under the Bristow amendment, and that 
would be to destroy the very purpose of the organization of the 
Senate of the United States, which purpose was to have a body 
composed of representatives of the States to sit as ambassadors 
of whole and undivided States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I have only five minutes, and I have all I can 
say in that time and more too. 

iar SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to 
yield. 

Mr. HARDY. Furthermore, in the great State of New York, 
Congress might so prescribe conditions in regard to the elec- 
tion as to throw the election of one Senator into the city dis- 
tricts and the other into the rural districts, preventing the whole 
State from electing one or the other, so that States might come 
here divided against themselves, in a body intended to pre 
serve the integrity of a State. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Let me say that while on its face the Bristow amendment 
preserves the form of our Government by adhering to the letter 
of the Constitution, or leaving the letter there, the fact is that the 
Constitution now prescribes that the whole legislature, and not a 
section of it, shall elect a Senator; and now each Senator is an 
ambassador from the whole State, while the Bristow amend- 
ment might be used to divide the senatorial representatives of 
the State. The Bristow amendment is revolutionary, and would 
change the constitutional nature of one body of our National 
Congress. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let me state another thing. The gentleman last addressing 


the House [Mr. Youne of Michigan] said the purpose of this |. 


amendment was to do away with the distinction between the 
functions of a Representative and the functions of a Senator. 
Not at all. The function of the Representatives in this House 
is to represent the aggregate mass of all the consolidated people 
of the United States. Texas stands with Pennsylvania. Repre- 
sented here, it might be in this House by a mixed delegation— 
it may be part Democrats and part Republicans—but in the 
election of a Senator the whole State acts as a unit. A Senator 
elected by Texas represents the whole State of Texas, and 
that Senator elected by Pennsylvania represents the whole State 
of Pennsylvania. This House represents a union of a whole 
people. It represents that portion of the theory of the Govern- 
ment in its formation which said “ We are a Nation”; “we, the 
people of the United States.” The other body represents that 
portion of the Government which in its foundation said “We 
are a confederacy of independent and sovereign States.” The 
lapse of time and the march of history has destroyed the land- 
marks, to some extent, which our fathers established, but, 
thank God, north and south of Mason and Dixon’s old line 
there still remains a devotion to the spirit of local self-govern- 
ment which caused the little State of Rhode Island to stand out 
of the Union for years and years, until Washington had been 
inaugurated, because she wanted to preserve the autonomy of 
her independent State organization. 

And when you change, when you say that a Senator is no 
longer a representative of a State the equal, though his State 
be small, of any other Senator, though his State be large, you 
destroy the only principle—the foundation principle upon which 
our Government was divided—into an upper and lower house, 
as to its legislative branch. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
I wish to say that the purpose of this amendment was not to 
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change the function of a Senator, not to change his representa- 
tive capacity or character, not to make him less a representa- 
tive of a whole State, but to make him more truly a repr 

sentative of the people of a whole State as one individual entits 
and autonomy. [Applause.] No other reason on earth calls 
for this amendment except the demand that our Senators, wit) 
all the powers, duties, and obligations contemplated by the 
fathers, be so elected as to truly represent the States, and the 
people of the States, whose servants they are. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my co! 
league [Mr. Dickinson]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, the Constitution of the United 
States, in the first paragraph of section 3 of Article I thereof, 
provides that the Senate of the United States shall be compose 
of two Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature 
thereof for six years, and each Senator shall have one voi 
And the first paragraph of section 4 of said Article I of th. 
Constitution provides as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislat 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter s 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

Responding to a great public demand, my distinguished c 
league, Mr. Rucxer, from the second district of Missouri, 
the 5th day of April, 1911, introduced the following joint 1 
lution proposing an amendment to the Constitution provid 
that Senators shall be elected by the people of the seve 
States, which reads as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Un 
States cf America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each Hous: 
curring therein), That in lieu of the first paragraph of section ‘ 
Article I of the Constitution of the United States, and in lieu o1 
much of paragraph 2 of the same section as relates to the filling 
vacancies, and in lieu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said Ar! 

I, in so far as the same relates to any authority in Congress to m 
or alter regulations as to the times or manner of holding elections | 
Senators, the following be pro as an amendment to the Const 


Dp 
tion, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of | 
Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of i) 


tates : 

“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senato: 
from each State, elected by the ple thereof, for six ae’ and e 
Senator shall have one vote. he electors in each State shali hay 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch «/ 
the State legislature. 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senator 
shall be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

“When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in ihe 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any Stxte 
may empower the executive thereof to make tempora appointments 
=. the people fill the vacancies by election, as the legislature 1 

rect. 


“This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of | 
Constitution.” 

On a final vote in the House this joint resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 296 to 15. 

In the Senate an amendment, proposed by Senator Bristow, 
of Kansas, was adopted as a substitute to the Rucker resolution. 

The Rucker joint resolution, otherwise known as House 
joint resolution No. 39, contains the provision that the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shal! be 
as prescribed in each State by the legislature. 

The Bristow amendment or substitute joint resolution, passed 
by the deciding vote of the Vice President upon a tie vote of 
44 for to 44 against, strikes that provision out, and, in all other 
respects, is the same as the Rucker resolution, and comes now 
to the House for concurrence or nonconcurrence. 

The issue is clearly made. 

The demand for the election of United States Senators by 
direct vote of the people of the States is general and shou! 
not be longer disregarded by Congress, and the House resolu- 
tion proposed by Mr. Rucker of Missouri, seeking to so amet 
the Constitution, responds to that demand by seeking to amend 
the first paragraph of section 3 of Article I of the Constitution 
by substituting the words “ Elected by the people thereof” for 
and in lieu of the words “chosen by the legislature thereof, 
and by adding the additional words, as follows: “ The electors 
in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State legislature,” bein 
the same provision as paragraph 1 of section 2 of Article |, 
relating to election of Members of the House of Representatiy cs. 

And the Rucker resolution seeks also to amend paragra))!) | 
of section 4 of Article I, so as to provide in the Constitution 
that “the times, places, and manner of holding elections f.' 
Senators shall be as prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof,” so that Congress may not by law make or alter th 
regulations as to the times and manner of holding elections for 
Senators from that as prescribed in each State by the legis!:- 
ture thereof, placing the times and manner upon the same con- 
stitutional basis as “places of chusing Senators,” which resu- 
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lation by the legislature of a State can not now be interfered | 
with by Congress 

Mr. Speaker, I ant opposed to the Bristow amendment. The | 
effect of it, in my judgment, fs to defeat the insistent demand | 
ef the people for this great reform. Fifteen Senators from | 
Northern and Western States, after voting for the Bristow 
amendment, voted against the resolution as amended on its 
fmal passage, which, with the vote cast by southern Senators 
against the resolution beeause of the amendment, indicates 
very strongly that the joint resolution would not be ratiffed or 
adopted by three-fourths of the States. Twelve States failing | 
to adopt weuld defeat the joint resolution. Five Northern | 
States yoted solidly in the Senate against the resolution on | 
final passage, as against three Southern States. Northern Sena- 
tors are more opposed to popular election of Senators than 
southern Senators. The Bristow amendment has evidently les 
sened the chance of securing this much-desired reform, 

Speaking for myself, I would preserve to every State in the 
Unien the right te elect its own United States Senators, 

The effort to further centralize and extend the powers of the | 
Federal Government has been persistent on the part of those 
who would lessen the power and authority of the States. Spe 
cial interests and other advocates of a strong centralized goy- 
ermment are at all times seeking to curb and lessen the power | 
of the people. It appears im every contest where the rights of 
the majority of the people are involved. The encroachment of 
Vederal authority upon the rights of the States and the people 
thereof should at all times be jealously watched and guarded 
against, to the end that too much power be not centered here 
at the seat of the Federal Capital or of the National Govern. | 
ment. The imterference by Federal authorities in elections in | 
the States te the end that each State may not be allewed to 
eleet its own United States Senators in its own way and under 
its own laws and regulations should not. find any authority in 
the statutes of the Nation. The special appointment of Wnited 
States marshals and ether Federal officers by Federal judges, | 
hekding office for life, for the purpose of supervising State elee- 
tions, sheuld not have any sanction in the Federal laws, and 
the law should be so written that no Federal court could find 
any warrant of law for any order by which the right of any 
State to elect itsown Senators could be interfered with. 

It seems to me insistence en the Bristow amendment jeopard- 
izes the adoption of the joint resolution. The House ought to 
stand by its former action. [Applause.] 

If Senaters are to be elected as heretofore, by the legisla- 
tures of the several States, the constitutional provision micht 
well remain unchanged, but when a new method of electing 
Senators is Inaugurated, to wit, election by direct vote of the 
people, it is logical and proper to so modify this constitutional 
provision as to settle the question as to what governmental 
authority shall safeguard the election. Who should furnish the 
regulation, the State that sends the two Senators to the United 
States Senate or the Congress that receives the eredentiais? 

The Bristow amendment coupled with the change in the law 
in response to popular demand restricts and narrows the power | 
of the States while enlarging the pewer of Congress. The de- | 
feat of the Bristow amendment and the passage of the original 
resolution unamended restricts the power of Congress by pre- 
venting Congress from passing Iaws regulating election of | 
Senators. 

Strong constitutional power that permits Congress to pass laws | 
regulating the times and manner ef electing Senators—with 
such broad power—might it not permit regulations absolutely 
controlling said eleetions and an ultimate interference in the 
‘free choice of the people when deemed necessary or desirable 
in the Judgment of strong interests to control election of Sena- 
tors by the use of Federal officials, not only at the polls but by 
& supervisiom over of voters and qualification of 
electors; not only a control of the ballot bex, but evem over the | 
very enactment of laws, regulating elections, and to the nullifica- 
tion of State constitutions adopted by the people of the Staies? 

The very sovereignty of the States may be involved by the 
action of United States district courts taking jurisdiction by | 
reason of this very amendment, and eriforcing fheir decrees | 
through their especially appointed marshals and supervisors | 
of elections. This very thought is involved in the discussions | 
of this amendment. It is true, it {s asserted by some favoring 
the Bristow that this power exists now under the 
law. It is denied by those opposing the amendment. But 
under the new application im the change im the method of the 
election of Senators, and in the light of the discussions in beth 
the Senate and the House, might not the Federal courts settle 
the question of against the States if the Bristow ameund- 
ment prevails? great contest in this country is between 
strong special interests that have long sought to dominate and 
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| desires of the interests by attacking conditions in the South 


2ALT 


control the action of State legislatures and of Congress and of 
the courts, and that have shown keen interest fn the election 
of Senators, State and national, and also in the appointment 
of Federal judges. 

The South is no more involved, in my judgment, by the 
Bristow amendment than any other State. The selfish interests 
will exercise their power and influence in the large cities and in 
all parts of the United States so as to place in the Senate men 
closely allied with them to secure legislation for their own 
special benefit and to defeat popular will. 

The advocates of the Bristow amendment seek to shield the 





obscuring the real fssue—by attempts to fire the heart, obscur: 
the judgment, and play upon the prejudices of some Members to 
aid them in fastening upom the country the right of the Federal 
Government to control the election of Senators fim the interest 
of the money power and great corporate influences. It is true 
that for 124 years Congress has not availed itself of its const 
tutional power to pass laws regulating the times and manner of 
holding elections for Senators. The people have not desired 
during these long years that Congress should exercise this 
pewer, and now that the people of the States are about to take 
from the several legislatures and unto themselves the power of 
direct election of Senators to represent sovereign States—not 


. 


| special interests—in the Senate of the United States they do not 


want any Federal restraint or interference in their free choice 
of United States Senators other than the regulations provided 
by the laws of their own States. They would preserve the 
original thought of the fathers of the Republic, when the Senate 
was constituted of two Senators from each State to represent 
im that body the sovereignty of each State and the entire people 
thereof, regardless of the population of said State. They would 
preserve the integrity and sovereignty of each State and its 
representation in the United States Senate by retaining abso 


| lute contrel over their election. 


The country should watch with jealous care and anxiety all 
attempts by the courts to usurp the rights and powers of the 
legislative department, and the fundamental law ef the land 
should be so written that no court shall be able to construe 
away the rights of the people or write into the law unwar- 
ranted language. This day and age is fraught with apprehem 
sions of dangerous encroachments upen the rights of the people, 
who, by reason of the fact that malefactors of great wealth 
have had undue influence in the Nation, are seeking to gain 
control of all branches of the Government. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Nozezs}. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have always felt that there 
was not and ought not to be any partisanship in the question 
ef the election of United States Senators by direet vote of the 
people. I have known that the rank and file of the people, as 
far as I have come in eontact with them, have been In favor of 
this preposition for many years, and they were not confined to 


| any one political party. 


I have known that there were thousands whe for various rea- 
sons opposed this change in our Federal Constitution, and that 


| this class of people was not confined to any one political party. 


We are confronted, however, here to-day with practically a 
division along partisan lines on the question as it is presented 
before the House. The resolution now before this House thai 
has passed the Senate provides simply and solely for the clec- 
tion of United States Senators by a direct vote of the people. 

The Constitution as now existing prevides that the Senators 
shall be chosen by the legislatures of the States. Im substance 
the resolution now before the House changes the words “ chosen 
by the legislature’ and substitutes in lieu thereof “ elected by 
the people.” 

The Democratic Party in 190S in its national platform said: 

We favor the election of United States Senators by direet vote of the 
people, ete. 

In the platform of 1904 they said the same thing. In the 
platform of 1900 they said the same thing. It seems almost as 
if the Democratic platform makers bad a rubber stamp aud 


they slapped this proposition on every time they adopted a 
platform. 
I am not speaking of it im any disrespect; it is commends tory 


of them; but, my friends, the day of promise has passed, the 
time of redemption is here. You have pledged to the people 
that if you had the power you would change the Constitution of 
the United States and make United States Senators elected by 
a direct vote of the people. That is the proposition that is now 
before the House, and a vote to concur in the Senate amendment 
will bring about a redemption of that pledge. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. For a question. 
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Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, the simile used by the gentleman 
as to the use of the rubber stamp prompts me to ask if the fre- 
quent use of that stamp has not tended a great deal to bring 
about the sentiment which has crystallized in the resolution 
pow before us? 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be, and you are entitled to all of the 
credit that actually belongs to you. I want to say, however, 
that the promises that have been frequently made by political 
parties and the redemption of those promises are two proposi- 
tions. It seems to me if you have meant what you said all 
these years, you will vote to concur in the Senate amendment, 
which means the Bristow amendment, as it is spoken of here, 
the Senate resolution as now before us. But what is the pre- 
dicament we find ourselves in? We find the Democrats who 
have thus far spoken have said to us, Yes; we are in favor of 
the election of United States Senators by the people, but we are 
not going to give that right to the people unless you take with 
it another amendment, and so you propose to couple on here an 
amendment of a different part of the Constitution, wherein the 
power to control Federal elections is vested by the Constitution 
in Congress; and you say, if we must have the election of Sen- 
ators by the people, we are going to take with it an amendment 
to the Constitution that gives to the States exclusive control 
over the election of United States Senators. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
interrupt me, as my time is very limited. It has been argued 
that this amendment now before the House, if adopted, would 
defeat the proposition. Let us see. It is a simple proposition 
to elect Senators by a direct vote of the people. You propose to 
put in its place a resolution that is identically the same, as far 
as it goes, but which goes further and says that the right to 
control elections of Senators shall be taken away from Con- 
gress and vested in the several States. I would vote for the 
proposition either way, but I want to submit to you, my friends, 
that it is not fair to put on this proposition that the people 
of- the United States are almost unanimous for a proposition 
that has never been advocated at any time by any faction or 
put in any platform of any political party anywhere on earth. 
If this has something of merit in it, then why should you couple 
it onto this other thing which everybody admits has merit, 
and that practically everybody wants? There are men who 
honestly think that it is very damaging. I think it would be 
a mistake myself, but at the same time I do not look on it 
with the same fear that some other people honestly do. It has 
been said here that this can not be approved by the legislatures 
unless this additional amendment is tacked on. My friends, 
what State would refuse to approve it? The gentlemen who 
have made that argument have been Democrats, and have made 
it along partisan lines, and I want to call your attention to a 
fact that everybody knows to be a fact, and that is that, as a 
rule, the legislatures that will defeat this amendment are the 
Democratic legislatures, and they are going to say to the peo- 
ple, While we pledged to you all these years that we ought to 
elect Senators by a direct vote of the people, we will not give 
you that privilege unless you amend the Constitution at the 
same time in another respect. If there is any merit in this 
other proposition, why don’t you submit it as a separate propo- 
sition and let it stand on its own bottom; let it go to the legis- 
latures on its own merits; let it stand here in this House on 
its own merits. Why will you couple with the proposition to 
elect Senators by a direct vote of the people another amend- 
ment that nobody has asked for, at least in the open? 

I do not believe there has been a political party which has 
held a eqgnvention and adopted a platform anywhere in the 
United States that ever approved that proposition. Take the 
Democratic platform that I have read from and all of the 
other Democratic national platforms, if you will read them, and 
not one put in the proposition to give the States control over 
Federal elections that you insist shall be put in here to-day. 
It seems to me that it reduces itself to this proposition. Every- 
body, practically, is in favor of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion for the election of Senators by a direct vote of the people. 
You who have the power in this House to-day either to kill or 
to pass that resolution are going to say to the country: You 
can not have that amendment unless we tack on another one, 
that we never discussed before, that you never discussed, and 
that nobody dares to stand before the people of the country on 
as a part of any political platform. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. The gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Curxop] said that this Bristow amendment, which is 
the one now before the House, was a proposition to defeat the 
election of United States Senators by a direct vote of the peo- 
ple. I want to deny that most emphatically. It is the only 
genuine proposition, uncoupled and untrammeled with any other 
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proposition, that is before this House. On the other hand, the 
amendment that you would add to it, a separate additiona! 
amendment to a different part of the Constitution, is one that. 
in my judgment, will endanger the adoption of this amendmen: 
by the legislatures of the different States, because, as I haye 
said, many men who favor the election of United States Sena- 
tors by a direct vote of the people will not vote to change the 
Constitution in the other respect and take away from the (Co 
gress the right to control the election of United States Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives. [Applause oy 
the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen 
tleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I agree fully with the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CuLtop]. It may not be the i: 
tention of its proponents, but the result of the adoption of the 
Bristow amendment will be to defeat the resolution. There | 
not any sort of question about that. Now, I want to address 
myself for just a moment to the situation as I see it. This is 
proposition, Mr. Speaker, to elect Senators by a direct vote « 
the people. As the gentleman from Kentucky has well said, 
Senators stand upon a different plane from Representatives in 
Congress. The Congress, in the first place, apportions repre 
sentation among the different States. They prescribe how 
many Representatives a State shall have. The Constitut 
prescribes how many Senators a State shall have, and the Cor 
gress has never undertaken to interfere, and I question se 
riously whether they now have the power to interfere, in tli 
manner and the times of the elections of Senators. The gen 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] says, or rather asks the 
question, Why should we couple another proposition? I assert 
Mr. Speaker, that the original resolution which passed this 
House is the only genuine proposition providing absolutely for 
the election of Senators by the people that has been before this 
Congress. Gentlemen on the other side desire to couple it wit! 
something else. They charge us with being afraid of the peo 
ple. Now, this resolution of ours is the only proposition whic!) 
is designed to leave the election entirely to the people at in 
terest. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And those gentle 
men desire that Congress shall have authority and supervision 
over the election by the people in the different States. You ar 
not leaving it to the people as long as you hold or attempt | 
hold some kind of supervision over the action of those people. 
A Senator comes from a State; he is an ambassador; he rejre- 
sents the State in its entity. The State is a sovereignty which 
Senators represent at the other end of this Capitol. 

Now we propose to take the election away from the legis!»- 
ture aud put it directly in the hands of the people of the dif- 
ferent States to elect their own Senators, and you propose, 
although you say you are willing for that to be done, tha! 
although the people may have the right to elect, yet you ins'‘s! 
that you, a body sitting here in Washington, in the Capita! «f 
the Nation, shall reserve to yourself the right to say whether 
or not the people have been fair, whether they have been |iou- 
est, whether they have been just in the election of tiicir 
Senators. We propose to strip it from every outside influence: 
we propose to take the power away from the legislature, au! 
to take it away from the Congress, and leave the people of thox: 
sovereign States absolutely free to elect their own Senators. |! 
the people are corrupt, then it is the fault of the people, 2°! 
ours; and if the people of the different States are so corr)’ 
that they can not hold an election for United States Senator 
without that election be tainted with fraud, then your Gover- 
ment is a failure, and a failure now. So that I say, Mr. 
Speaker, that instead of our undertaking to attach somethi:+ 
to this to deprive the people of absolute power, the Bristow 
amendment proposes to do that and to give another, a foreig! 
body, a body entirely removed from the State, removed froin 
the people, surveillance or jurisdiction or censorship over their 
acts in the election of their own Senators. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit 1n 
interruption? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Florida [\!'. 
CiarkK] yield to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 


Mr. CULLOP. It goes further than that. It vests the pow r 
in Congress to pass the election law by which the election shi:'! 
be held; it goes further than supervising. 

Mr. CLARK of florida. Undoubtedly; and goes further th: 
the power given now, because they can not pass laws to regulat: 
the election of members of the legislature who, under t!: 
present system, elect the Senator. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Florida ha* 
expired. 
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Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
fleman from Mississippi [Mr. WirHerspoon}. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the ques- 
tion before the House, it fs this: That the resolution for the élec- 
tion of Senators by the people, as passed ‘by this House, provided 
that the time, the places, and the manner for the people to elect 
their Senators should be provided by the legislatures. That reso- 
intion, xs itpassed the Senate, as tt now pends under this motion 
pefore the House, strikes out that provision and leaves the power 
to regulate the time and the manner of holding the election for 
United States Senators ultimately in the Congress of the United 
States. And for that reason, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to it. 
I do not believe that ‘the Congress of the United States should 
have the power to determine the time, ‘the place, and the man- 








ner for a State to elect its Senators. Why should it so deter- 
mine? Does the Congress of the United States know better, and 


ern it determine with greater wisdom the time when Missis- 
sippi shall elect her Senators? Do the Members of this House 
from other States think that they ‘have so much \better knowl- 
edge of the lecal conditions existing in our State and of the 
conveniences of our people that they could vote in this House 
more intelligently to determine the time and the manner of 
electing our Senators than we? I undertake to say that you 
know no more about what is best in our State fhan we do of 
what is best in your State. Now, in the very formation of the 
Government we see in every provision this fundamental idea: 
That there are certain matters which in their nature are of 
such general interest that the Congress of the United States 
can deal with them better and with greater wisdom than the 
people of the several States. We see that the Nation can legis- 
late with greater wisdom on matters that affect our foreign 
relations, on matters that.affect our interstate commerce, and on 
every matter of that kind which is of .general interest; and for 
that reason the framers of our Government in their wisdom 
have committed all such matters to the Congress. On the other 
hand, there are a great many matters of local interest where 
1e wise and best solutions of the questions that arise out of 
1em can be made with more wisdom by a lecal government, 
and that is the foundation of the doctrine of Jecal self-govern- 
ment. [Applauge on the Democratic side.] 

The value of local self-government lies in the fact that the 
people of any community have so much deeper interest in their 


7 


local affairs and so much better knowledge of local conditions 


tl 
tt 


that they are able to enact better laws io regulate their affairs | is a matter of common interest 


than it ‘is possible for those to enact who live in distant States. 
Tor this reasca the peaple of each State in the Union reserved 
to itself in the formation of the Federal Government ‘the right 
to regulate everything of a local nature. The protecton of life, 
liberty, and property within the State, the question of public 
education, the maintenance of benevolent institutions, the en- 
forcement of the criminal laws, the construction and mainte- 
nance of public highways, and the enactment, interpretation, and 
execution of laws pertaining to these and all other matters of 
local interest was wisely reserved within the control and juris- 
diction of the State governments. 


The question therefore presented by the motion to concur in | 


the Senate amendment is whether the deterniination of the 
time and manner of the election ef a United ‘States Senator by a 
State is.a matter of lecal interest, like the establishment of a 
common scheol, like the punishment :of a murderer, like the 
maintenance .of an asylum for the insane, about which the 


people of other States would know nothing and have but iittle | 


concern, and should therefore be intrusted to the State govern- 
ment; or is the determination of the time and manner of elect- 
ing Senators like a treaty between -n foreign government and 
our own, like the regulation of interstate ecommerce or like the 
coinage of money, in which all the people of the Union have 
the same identical interest, «and which is therefore best in- 
trusted toa common government? Every State in the Union is 
deeply interested im who shall be the Senators of every other 
State, because the Senators of every other State must partici- 
pate in the enactment of the laws pertaining to matters in which 
each State has, together with all others,.a common interest, and 
therefore the Democrats of the House without a single dissent- 
ing vote have passed the resolution to amend the Constitution «0 
a8 to take from the legislature of each State the power to 
elect the Senaters from such and to intrust that power to tue 
people thereof. The value of this change lies in the fact that 
the wisdom, virtue, and patriotism of the people of a State 
will result ‘in the selection of Senators who will serve the people 
better and enact better laws ‘than could ‘be expected from 
Senaters chosen by the legislatures. The bribery, the scandal, 
and the shame which has resulted from the intrusting of this 
power to the legislatures, and the servile fidelity of those 
elected by legislatures ito the special interests of these whose 





Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- | 
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money and power had influenced their ele 


ction in the legis- 
latures fully justifies the wisdom of this change in the organic 
law. ‘The proposed change in the Constitution will give to the 
people of each State not only the right to choose their own 
Senators, but the guaranty that the honesty and intelligences 
of the people of every other State will be exercised in ch ¢ 
its Senators. 
While this change in the organic law isa matter of ¢ m 
and universal interest, and while each State is so deeply t 


ested in the selection of all the Senators, yet no 


stute 





sort of interest or concern in either the time or manne! 
electing Senatars in the other States. The time and manner in 
which the Senators from Mississippi are elected is of no interest 
or concern .to the people of Maine, nor do the people of Missis 
sippi care when or how the people of Indiana elect their Senators 
The time at which the people of Mississippi should elect their 
Senators presents a question of lecal convenience in which no 
other State has any interest. Being engaged mostly in agr 
culture, it suits the welfare of the people of Mississippi best to 
hold their elections in July and August, between the end of th 
cultivation and the beginning of the harvest of their crops, and 


since no other State has any concern in the time of their elec 
tions, the control ef the time is not:a matter in-which any other 
State should have a v« It seems to suit the peaple of other 
élections at different of the year, 


ice, 


season 





and therefore Mississippi should have no voice in fixing the 
time for them. When the time for electing Senators is fixed 
by the laws of the State it can be so arranged as to have the 
election of Senators, Congressmen, and State and county officers 
all at the same time and thus save a great deal of expense to 
the people, but if Congress should fix the time of holding eleec- 
tions for Senators it would have to fix the same time in ail the 
States, and thus fasien upon the people a double and us 13 
expense. 

The manner of electing Senators is purely lecal and should 


be left to the States. If any State in Union should elec 
two men to represent it in the Federal Senate no other State 
could have the slightest interest in the-mammer of such election, 
The Constitution of the 


al 
ule 





United States prescribes the qualifica 
| tions for Senators, and if the chosen Seuators from any State 
(have the prescribed qualifications it shonld not matter what 


| the manner of election was. 


| 








But it is urged that the time and mamner of electing Senxtors 
and natienal concern, and thet 
Congress should control it, because it is necessary tothe preser- 
vation of the Federal Government. This I deny. The true 
theory of the Federal Government is maintained by leaving the 
entire selection of Senators to the States. he Federal Comsti- 

he , 


a 
i 
tution was largely a compromise between f 


advecates of a 


strong centralized Government and the friends of State rights, 
and one of the most prominent and important of all the conces 
sions to the sovereignty of the States was the provision that 


each State should be represented in the Federal Senate by two 
Senators, without regard to population, 


CLUS 


putting all the 
| States on an equality. The idea was that each State should 
have the same ;power in the Senate and that its two Sen rs 


should represent the State. It is in perfect aceord with thir 
idea that the State shoul! elect its Senators in tt 


its own time 
and manner. If Congress can determine the time and mania 


of -electing Senators, and the time and manner fixed by Con 


£0 


gress does not suit the State, then, in far as the time and 
manner of the election is concerned, the Senators elected con 


trary to the time and manner desired by the State and i 
cordance with the will of Congress will represent not the State, 


but the National Gevernment. 
If the Senators should represent the National Government im 
its will as to the time and manner of their dlection, then 
will have taken one step toward their representation of 2 ca 
tralized government in all respecis, and instead of pr 
the Federal Government iim its integrity, t) 
of the Bristow amendment is to destroy the 
Federal Governnfent in so fur as it is 
manner of electing Senators. One of great 
of the day is the fact that teo many Members of the 
Tepresent, not the will of the people, ‘but the will 
ters who dominate a subservient legisiature t 
election, and the very ebject of the proposed amendment t 
‘Constitution is ‘to remetly this evil. It is therefore illogic: 
eoncur in the Bristow nmen@ment, which provides that Se 
from a State may not represent the will of the people of 
State as to the time and manner of their election 


ser 
» olect 

ery VY) iture qsT 
the time : ! 


percie: 


affected by 
the 
=~ 

of their mat 


SE iIT'e her 


But ‘the Bristow amentment is iliegica!, vise, ana incon 
sistent ‘in that, 2f it be adopted, the power fo fix the pinces of 
electing ‘Senators will ‘be veste/l in the State gov ments, and 


the time and manner of ‘their <lection in the Federal 


Govern- 
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ment. This will necessitate two systems of laws, one of which 
must be enacted by the States to determine the places of holding 
the elections and the other must be enacted by Congress to 
determine the time and manner of the election. If the places 
of holding the elections for Senators is not a matter of national 
concern and common interest, which should therefore not be 
intrusted to Congress, it is impossible to conceive any reason 
why the time and manner of the election is not also a matter 
of State jurisdiction. If the will of the people of the State 
should prevail as to the places of electing their Senators, why 
should not that same will prevail as to the time and manner 
of the elections? If the preservation of the Federal Govern- 
ment does not depend upon its selection of the places of holding 
the senatorial elections, as the Bristow amendment concedes, 
how, then, can it depend upon the selection of the time and 
manner of the elections? But the argument is made that the 
Constitution, as it now stands, provides that the legislature can 
fix the places and Congress the time and manner of the elec- 
tions. This is true, and there is some reason for it, because the 
elections of Senators by the legislatures, as now provided, had to 
take place at the capitals of the States, and it would therefore 
have been folly to empower Congress to provide for an election | 
by the legislature at any other plaee; but when the election is | 
transferred from the legislature to the people, there can be no | 
good reason why the legislature should fix the places of the 
election, as the Bristow amendment admits it should, and not | 
also fix the time and manner of the election. 

Another fact, which demonstrates that the power to fix the 
time and manner of electing Senators should reside in the peo- 
ple of a State is that, while the Congress has from the begin- | 
ning of the Government had the ultimate power to determine 
the time, places, and manner of electing Representatives, yet it 
has for more than an hundred years permitted the States to | 
exercise it. The fact that the Congress has for such a long 
time acquiesced in the exercise of this power by the States, 
and that each State has provided for the time and manner of 
electing its representatives, is a confession of the Federal and 
State governments that the power can be exercised with greater | 
wisdom and to the best advantage by the States and not by 
the Congress. The wisdom of the rule that the States should 
control the time, place, and manner of elections is forcibly 
illustrated and emphasized by the only exceptions to the rule, 
which were in the dark days of reconstruction and force bills, 
when, dominated by sectional hate and bitter partisanship, the | 
Republican Party assumed control of the elections of the South 
and destroyed local self-government, substituting the rule of | 
ignorance and vice for that of intelligence and virtue, and with | 
the point of Federal bayonets fastening the heel of the negro 
upon the neck of the white man. 

But it is urged that the Bristow amendment should become | 
a part of the Constitution because, while the Congress has 
never exercised its power to control the election of Representa- 
tives except in the period of reconstruction, yet it has always | 
exercised that power as to the time and manner of election of 
Senators. This is a mistake. While section 14 of the Revised | 
Statutes does provide that the legislature shall on the second 
Tuesday after it convenes proceed to elect the Senator, yet this 
does not fix the time, because the State determines when the 
legislature shall convene. The fact that section 14 does not 
fix the time of electing Senators is demonstrated by the fact 
that no two States elect their Senators at the same time. 
There is hardly a month in the year in which some State does 
not elect its Senators, and this great difference in the times of 
the election is the result of each State determining for itself | 
when it will elect its Senators, and shows that even when Con- 
gress attempts to fix the time, as it did in section 14, it can not 
do so, but the time of the election varies and changes accord- 
ing to the will of the State. 

But it is also urged that the Congress has exercised the 
power to provide for the manner of electing Senators in the 
legislature. The manner in which the legislature shall elect 
the Senators, as provided in section 15 of th@ Revised Statutes, 
is harmless and unimportant, because no manner that could 
be devised for the election by a fixed and definite body, over 
whose numbers and membership Congress has no control, could 
possibly affect the result or change the choice of the person 
elected. An election of the Senator by the people is a radically 
different proposition, in which the control of the manner could 
be and would be exercised to determine the choice, and the 
very fact that Congress has exercised its power to control the 
manner of the election of Senators by the legislature, which 
manner could not in the nature of the election affect the result, 
and that it has failed to control the manner of the election of 
Representatives by the people where the control of the manner 
would affect the result is an irresistible argument to show that 
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the wisdom of Congress, as manifested in the whole history «/ 
the country, favors the jurisdiction of the State over the ma) 

ner of popular elections, and is a historic condemnation |), 
Congress of the Bristow amendment. 

It is therefore clear that the Congress throughout the hist, 
of the country has always deemed it best to leave the selecti, 
of the time and manner of Federal elections to the States, e, 
cept during the very period when above all others it shou) 
have done so, and that was when partisanship had dethron..| 
reason and sectional hate had supplanted patriotism and bro! 
erly love. And the very motive now behind the insistence t)}),, 
the power to control the time and manner of Federal electiv:). 
should be reserved in the Congress is the hope of the Republic: 
Party that the dark day may return when the happy reuni. 
and widespread affection which now binds every section of t) 
Union together will give place to such sectional ill will a 
hostility that public sentiment at the North will sustain th: 
party in again overthrowing southern civilization. The exhi)) 
tion of ill will to the South and the repeated flings at our s 
tion that have come from the Republican side of the House » 
through the debate at this session of Congress is sufficic 
assurance that this party still has the disposition to overthr 
local self-government in the South, and has been deterred froi 
doing so by public sentiment in the North. And while I con! 
dently believe that this public sentiment and sectional good wi 
is now and always will be sufficient protection to the people «/ 
the South, yet I can not support the Bristow amendment to | 
resolution, since its only object and purpose is, as I believe, (» 
enable the Republican Party to destroy southern civilizati 
whenever sectional conditions may so change that it can grati!\ 
its malignant feelings toward the South without danger «! 
being turned out of office. It seems, therefore, that both t! 
rule of inaction on the part of Congress throughout the entir 
history of the country, permitting the States to control Feder:! 
elections, and the lamentable exception to that rule both dei 
onstrate the wisdom of vesting the States with the power t» 
regulate the time and manner, as well as the places, of holdiiz 
senatorial elections, 

But it is said that Congress should have the power to de- 
termine the time and manner of holding senatorial electioiis, 
because it has the power with reference to the election of Rey »- 
sentatives. This contention is based on the idea that there 
some virtue and advantage in making the power of Congre<s 
the same in both cases. Even if this were a sound argumei, 
it would be inapplicable to the Bristow amendment, which docs 
not propose to give the Congress the same power with refereice 
to the election of Senators which it has with reference to tlic 
election of Representatives, for the Congress can control tlic 
time, places, and manner of electing Representatives, while tc 
Bristow amendment proposes to give the Congress power to cou- 
trol only the time and manner, and to leave the State the power 
to control the places of the election of the Senators. 

The provision of the Constitution with reference to the e!: 
tion of the Representatives, whether wise or unwise, is at les! 
logical, consistent, and sensible, being based on the fact that 
the same government, whether the Federal or State governmvcii', 
should control the time, place, and manner of election, wlii!: 
the Bristow amendment is illogical, inconsistent, and sense!ss 
in making a useless and unreasonable division of the same el.:- 
tion by committing the place of the election to the jurisdiction 
of the State and the time and manner to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

But the argument that the provisions with reference to [lr 
election of Senators and Representatives should be the same 
is not only inapplicable but is unsound. The fact that the Con- 
gress has the power to control the time, place, and manner of 
electing Representatives is a strong reason why it should 1! 
also have the power to control the time and manner of e!: 
ing Senators, because if the Congress should ever again ©: 
cise that power so that the Congressmen from a State wo! 
not represent the sentiment and will of the people of (!« 
State, then there should be a constitutional guaranty that t): 
State could, at least, choose its Senators at such time and i) 
such manner that its sentiment and will should have some ¢\- 
pression in one branch of the Congress at least. There is 
escape from this conclusion, except to those who may desi’: 
that in certain contingencies the will of the: people should |" 
wholly disregarded, and that the present union of the States 
shall become a great empire in which the Members of }.'! 
branches of Congress shall represent not the will of the peo)" 
but the will of the Government. 

If, therefore, a8 I have shown, the people of a State can more 
wisely determine the time and manner of electing its Senat«'s 
because it has a deeper interest and better knowledge of lo: 
conditions than the Congress; if, as I have shown, the time 
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and manner of electing Senators is not a matter of common 
concern, but of local interest and a part of local self-govern- 
ment; if, as I have shown, the committing to the State of the 
power to deiermine the time and manner, as it now has the 
constitutional right to determine the places of the election, 
would save expense and trouble and promote the public cen- 
venience; if, as I have shown, the determination of the time 
and manner of electing Senators carries out the fundamental 
theory of our Government that the two Senators from a State 
should represent its wishes, its sentiment, its will and welfare, 
and not the will, wishes, and sentiment of the Federal Govern- 
ment; if, as I have shown, it is illogical and without reason 
that the matter of the election should be so divided that the 
State will have jurisdiction over the places and the Congress 
over the time and manner of senatorial elections; if, as I have 
shown, the failure of Congress from the beginning of our his- 
tory to fix the time and manner of Federal elections, except in 
times of great sectional excitement and partisanship, is an ad- 
mission that the determination of the question had better be 
left to the control of the States; if, in short, as I have shown, 
every consideraion of reason, policy, and convenience, expense, 
and theory favors the jurisdiction of the State over the time 
and manner of elections of Senators,°and if there is no sound 
reason why the Congress should have the jurisdiction, the ques- 
tion arises why is the Republican Party, both in the House and 
in the Senate, so determined that the people of the State should 
not control the time and manner of electing Senators? And 
why has this party made such a long and vigorous fight to 
tack the Bristow amendment to the resolution for the popular 
election of Senators? Why so much vehemence and feeling 
manifested on the Republican side to retain the power to fix 
the time and manner of electing Senators? 

No explanation can be obtained by a consideration of the 
subject of the contention. To the ordinary mind it would seem 
that the mere time and manner of an election is a matter of 
little importance, and does not merit the great consideration 
that it has received. It would seem to one who only looks 
upon the surface and fails to discover what is concealed 
beneath, that it is utterly immaterial whether the State or 
the Federal Government fixes the time and manner of the 
election. If a State can elect a Senator to represent it at one 
time and can alsq elect the same person as Senator at a dif- 
ferent time, it is true that the question of the time would 
amount to nothing whichever government might fix it; and if 
the State can elect the same person as Senator in a manner 
determined by the State as in a manner fixed by the Congress, 
then the manner would be immaterial. It is plain, therefore, 
that there is a deeper significance involved in the question 
than appears on the surface. There is something more im- 
portant than the mere time and manner of the election which 
has aroused such determined effort on the part of the Repub- 
lican Party. Under the fraudulent pretense of controlling 
the time and manner of electing Senators, the real purpose and 
object of the Republican leaders is to determine who shall be 
the Senators from the Southern States. Instead of Senators 
who will represent the sentiment, views, and will of the 
southern people, the. Republican leaders would like to have 
southern Senators, as they once did, who would represent the 
will of the Republican Party, and who will be the pliant tools 
of the trusts and monopolies, which are the masters of the 
Republican Party and which furnish the money to keep that 
party in power for their selfish ends. The accomplishment of 
this purpose finds its possibility, and the danger in the whole 
proposition lies in the ambiguity of the two words “ people” 
and “manner.” The friends of the Bristow amendment tell 
us that it really works no change in the Constitution, that the 
provision now is that the Senators shall be chosen by the legis- 
lature, and that the Bristow amendment only substitutes for 
the word “legislature” the word “people.” But right here 
lies the danger. The word legislature is a fixed, unambiguous 
term, deseribing a body composed of a certain number of men 
elected by the people of the State. The Congress has no juris- 
diction over the election of members of the State legislature, 
and if the legislature fails to elect Senators who represent the 
will of the people of the State, the people have the power to 
turn their legislators out of office and to replace them with 
men who will respect the popular will, as they often do. But 
the word “ people,” which the Bristow amendment substitutes 
for the word “ legislature,” is an uncertain, ambiguous term. 
It is sometimes used to include children as well as adults, 
women as well as men, unregistered as well as registered 
voters, and when we say that the people shall elect Senators, 
then whichever government, whether the State or the Federal, 
has the power to determine the manner of an election must 
determine what classes constitute the people. Under the present 
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law of Mississippi, the people who have the right to elect 
officers are the men 21 years of age who can read the Constitu- 
tion, or understand it when read to them, and who have paid 
their taxes on or before the first day of February in the year 
in which they seek to vote, and who have not been convicted 
of certain crimes, and who have registered four months before 
the election. These classes of men constitute the people of 
Mississippi as determined by the legislature of the State, but 
the real object of the Bristow amendment is to let Congress 
determine who shall be included in the word “ people.” And the 
leaders of that party would like to determine that every negro 
in Mississippi, whether he has paid his taxes or not, whether 
he can read the Constitution or not, whether he is a criminal] 
or not, and whether he is a registered voter or not, is a part 
of the “ people” and shall have the right to vote. 

The object of the Bristow amendment is to wrest the political 
power of Mississippi and every other Southern State from the 
virtue and intelligence of the people and vest it in the ignorant 
and vicious class of the State. In short, the object is to destroy 
the civilization of the South, and instead of southern representa- 
tion in the Congress of the United States they aim ultimately 
at the overthrow of local self-government in the South and 
the selection of the tools of monopoly and trust to sit in the 
House and Senate as representatives of Southern States. When- 
ever this object is accomplished and the Senators from the 
Southern States cease to represent the will of the people of those 
States, but represent the will of the Republican Party, then 
the Union of the States shall have been destroyed and con- 
verted into an empire, in which the voice of the people amounts 
to nothing. 

The accomplishment of the real object of the Bristow amend- 
ment will be facilitated also by the uncertainty and ambiguity 
of the word “manner.” What does the manner of the election 
mean? Does it include the registration of the voters? If so, 
then the Government which has the jurisdiction to fix the man- 
ner must provide for the registration, and hence determine who 
are qualified to be registered. Does it include the appointment 
of the clerks and managers? If so, then the Government which 
controls the manner must appoint the managers and clerks 
of the election. Does the manner of the election include the 
determination and declaration of the result of the election? If 
so, then the Government having control of the manner must 
decide who has been elected. It is therefore clear to my mind 
that the whole object of the Bristow amendment is to deprive 
the State of the power*to determine who shall represent it in 
the Senate, and to give to Congress the power to determine and 
select Senators of the Southern States. 

The danger to Southern civilization in this unrighteous 
amendment would not be half so great if the American people 
were divided into two national parties. But the Republican 
Party is a sectional party. It was organized asa sectional party, 
and it has never had any existence in the South, and never will 
have. The hearts of its leaders are filled with bias, prejudice, 
and hate toward the southern people, and all through the 
debates in this very Congress they have given full expression 
to their ill will toward the people of the South. And just as 
long as there is a possibility of this sectional South-hating party 
having control of the Federal Government, just so long will I 
oppose giving the Congress the power to interfere with elections 
in the South. 

It is perfectly clear that the ground of Republican contention 
in the Bristow amendment is to overthrow white supremacy 
and to reinstate negro domination in the Southern States. The 
Republican position, clearly expressed throughout the debate, 
full of malignant tirades against the South, and breathing the 
bitterness of hate toward the southern people, does not even 
pretend to limit the operation of the Bristow amendment to 
the control of the time and manner of the election throughout 
the Union, but boldly warn us that the object and aim of the 
amendment is negro rule in the South, is Federal interference 
with southern elections, is Federal compulsion of what is de- 
nominated. honest and fair elections in the South. The Repub- 
lican Party not only avows its regret that it has heretofo: 
been too lenient in not overthrowing local self-government in 
the South, but avows its purpose, under the Bristow amend 
ment, to usurp control of southern elections whenever neces 
sary to preserve the progressive civilization of the day. 

If one-half the reports in circulation are true, and if the 
statements of Republican and northern Senators correctly de 
scribe the political situation, then the very center of the un 
fairness, dishonesty, and corruption in senatorial elections h 
not been in the South, but in those very Northern States 
which the Republican Party raise the cry of dishonest and un 
fair elections in the South in order to divert attention from its 
own shame. The very ground of the well-nigh universal de- 
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mand throughout the North for the popular election of Sena- 
tors is the bribery and the corruption which has been prac- 
ticed in northern legislatures by the trusts and monopolies 
which dominate and control the Republican Party, and surely 
this party of corruption and vice should be silent about the 
elections in the South. 

But by honest and fair southern elections is not meant elec- 
tions free from bribery and corruption on the part of the corpo- 
rate masters of the Republican Party, but the term “ honest and 
fair elections” is used to describe southern elections in which 
ignorant and criminal negroes are used to control southern elec- 
tions, as was once done under Republican misrule. In other 
words, the purpose of the Bristow amendment, as interpreted 
by the Republican Party, is not merely to have the Congress 
determine the time and manner of the election, but to give 
the General Government jurisdiction to enforce such elections 
in the South as the sectional South-hating Republican Party 
may call honest and fair, and thereby, under the false pretense of 
controlling the time and manner of southern elections, to secure 
elections in which ignorant and vicious negroes shall be the 
managers and clerks and in which a negro majerity shall be 
eounted. 

The entire drift of the debate on the Republican side shows 
that negro domination of southern elections is the ultimate aim 
of the Bristow amendment. The love of the Republican Party 
for the negro is the rankest hypocrisy. The iniquitous system 
of taxation by which the fruits of the negro's toil, as well as: 
of the southern white man, have been legislated into the coffers 
of the monopolies and trusts of the country shows that the Re- 
publican Party only loves him to rob him. In the whole Repub- 
lican organization there is not as much real affection for the 
negro aS you can find in one southern white family. We know 
that the welfare of the negro as well as that of the white man 
forbids that he should again, under the guidance of the Repub- 
lican carpetbaggers, ruin the Southern States, and we therefore 
oppose the Bristow amendment, which aims at such disastrous 
results. 

But the Bristow amendment is not made in good faith. It ts 
not proposed because it is believed that the Federal Govern- 
ment can more wisely determine the time and manner of an 
election in a State than the State can do. The object of the 
amendment is not to improve and better the Inmw, but it is a 
scheme to defeat the popular election of Senators. Those who 
oppose the popular election of Senators all favor the Bristow 
amendment. The real idea of the Republican Party is the same 
old Hamiltonian idea that the people are incompetent and unfit 
to rule, and that a strong centralized government is necessary 
to compel the people to submit to the will of the government. 
In every State where this idea is dominant, the legislature will 
refuse to ratify the amendment for the popular election of 
Senators, and the scheme of these enemies of the people was to 
#0 change the resolution by the Bristow amendment as to 
threaten southern civilization with negro rule and thereby 
force the Southern States to join the Republican enemies of the 
people in Northern States where that party stil] has control 
and defeat and kill the proposition for popular senatorial elec- 
tiens. This wnrighteous scheme will certainly be successfal if 
the Bristow amendment is adopted, and for that reason, Mr. 
Chairman, I oppose it. 

In conclusion, the question presented by the Bristow amend- 
ment is apparently not whether it is best and wisest that the 
State or the Congress shall control the time and manner of 
senatorial elections but really whether southern Senators shall 
represent the will of the people of those States or the will of a 
partisan majority in Congress. The practical importance of this 
question in the past became apparent when the Republican Party 
overthrew local self-government in the Seuth and established 
negro supremacy in order to perpetuate itself in power. 

The patriotic sentiment of the North and the sectional affec- 
tion that now binds every part of the Union together has for 
many years restrained the Republican Party from a repetition 
of its hostile interference with the election laws of the South, 
but the strong effort to fasten the Bristow amendment on the 
resolution for the popular election of Senators, and the expres- 
sions of the Republican leaders of their hatred of the South 
and of their infatuation for negro rule, show that the hope of 
again destroying southern civilization is still cherished in their 
hearts. The time when they dream of accomplishing this pur- 
pose is indicated in the avowal that the Federal Government 
should exercise the power given it by the Bristow amendment 
whenever it shall.become necessary to the preservation of our 
progressive civilization. It is a civilization in which the Repub- 
lican Party has exercised every function of the Government to 
legislate the wealth of the country from the masses who pro- 
duce it into the pockets of the classes whe enjoy it. It isa 





civilization in which year by year the rich are made richer ana 
the poor are made poorer by unjust legislation. It is a civ). 
zation in which half of the American people own no propert ty 
and the number of paupers are increasing and the number of 
millionaires and multimillionaires are multiplying under the op. 
eration of the class legislation of the Republican Party. Thi 
civilization is called progressve. It is growing from bad » 
worse. And the great issue of American politics is whether ¢ 

civilization, as it is called, shall progress still further or sh q 
be changed—whether injustice in legislation shall be continnea 


or abandoned. It is an issue between the masses and the classes 


between the people and plutecracy. And when the last fing! 
struggle comes, when it is finally decided whether the peopl 
or the plutocrats shall govern the country, it is the dream of 
Republicanism, as openly expressed, under the necessity of pro. 
serving this progressive civilization, to overthrow local <o'f-. 
government in the South and to use the poor deluded necro to 
overthrow and destroy the rights of the American people and to 
establish forever the reign of plutocracy in American politics. 
When that awful day comes, then the preservation of the 
rights of the American people in every Northern State will 
need southern Senators who represent the will of the southern 
people intstead of Senators who represent the will of the favored 
classes, who deminate and control the Republican Party. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the reso!rtion 
originally adopted by the House proposes two distinct ani dis- 
connected amendments to the Constitution. The one providing 
for the election of United States Senators by the people, with- 
out the intervention of State legislatures, and the other de ri 
ing Congress of all power of supervision over these elections 

The Bristow amendment to the House resolution eliminates 
the provisions to abrogate Federal control of the senatorial 
elections and confines the proposition to the one subject, namely, 
to amend the Constitution of the United States so that the 
people of the several States may vote directly for United Siates 
Senators. 

The proposition to concur in the Senate amendment whi:!: is 
now before us affords the opportunity to limit tke proposed 
amendment to one subject. I am in favor of concurring in that 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, however we may differ respecting eith 
advisability or the legality of the present proposition, th: 
one thing upon which I think both sides of this House wi! be 
agreed, namely, that we are now engaged in one of the ‘ost 
important functions conferred upon us by the Constii 
We are exercising the extraordinary legislative power of Con- 
gress. We are engaged in amending the Constitution o! the 
‘United States. I want to call the attention of gentlemen 0! 
House to this fact, that we are proceeding in the disch: 
this important duty with what we all must admit is un: 
haste. We occupy many days in the discussion of the l 
policy of the Government in the adoption of tariff me: S. 
I think we took 10 or 15 days here for the discussion of (:n2 
dian reciprocity and a week in the discussion of the wool-i:rifl 
schedule. We are on the eve of a temporary adjourn t 
We lave one day remaining before that time. The M: rs 
want to get away on Thursday. We have a day to fill in. :nd 
therefore we say, “All right; let us amend the Constituti» of 
the United States.” Now, that is what we are attempting «9 do 


m-< 


and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Ruckssr)], und he 
stress of such conditions, was obliged to deny to the ; 
man from Pennsylyania [Mr. OLMsTxzD] even two hours ::\11 2 


half to discuss this problem. .- 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker—— a 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania (jr. 
Moon] yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker |’ 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I have only 10 minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I merely want to call the 
man’s attention to the fact that yesterday evening gentlem«. : 
that side expressed the belief that an hour and a half wo 
ample, and I have given the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
O.tmMsrTeD] all the time he wants. ' 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. My statement was that vole 
the stress of conditions like these you were obliged to do it. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman always make ~0¢! 
an interesting speech that if the gentleman from Pennsy!: = 
(Mr. OtmsteD] can not yield enough time to him, I will yi 
him some time 

Mr. MOON of a Now, gentlemen, let me © a 
sider this proposition a different standpoint thar tha 
from which it has already been considered. eee Oe 
the little time at command, to repeat the arguments 2 a 


rene 


my 
made and so well made. But let me recall the fact to coo, gen 


4 — ~ 
Saw ? 
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tlemen, that if we are willing to amend the Constitution under 
these irregular circumstances and with so much unseemly haste, | ciples of construction it has adapted itself to the amazing 


the people of the United States are not willing to join with us 
in so serious a proposition. 

Do you know that in 125 years there have been seriously pro- 
posed over 2,000 amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States? And do you know that the people of the United States 
have practically rejected every one of them. Let us consider 
for a moment what the people have done in the past with such 
propositions and the circumstances and conditions under which 
the existing amendments to the Constitution were adopted, and 
out of that consideration let us draw a line of policy to be 
pursued at the present time. We have, it is true, 15 amend- 
ments to the Constitution, but a consideration of the subject of 
those amendments and the circumstances under which they 
were proposed and adopted give no warrant for our present 
proceedings. 

The first 10 amendments are almost an integral part of the 
Constitution itself. They are simply declarations of the old 
immutable principles of Magna Charta, a cautionary reservation 
of the rights of the States, a bill of rights. 

The eleventh amendment was proposed in 1794, almost imme- 
diately after the organization of the Government, and was made 
to recall a portion of State sovereignty with which the States 
had inadvertently parted. In the recital of the judicial power 
of the United States there was a provision that it should ex- 
tend to all suits between a State and its citizens or the citizens 
of a foreign State; and in the early case of Chisholm against 
Georgia, Justice Jay declared that under the Constitution a 
State could be brought to the bar of the court at the instance 
of a citizen of a State. Then the people of the United States 
said, “ We never intended to do this and inadvertently parted 
with a part of our sovereignty,” and they proceeded to amend 
the Constitution to recall that power. 

Later on the people found that the method employed for the 
election of the President and Vice President, as provided in the 
third paragraph of the first section of Article II, was cumber- 
some and defective, and in the twelfth amendment they simply’ 
amended a part of the machinery of the Government at the 
demand of the people of the United States, and this consti- 
tutes the twelfth amendment. You all know that the thir- 
teenth, the fourfeenth, and the fifteenth amendments grew 
out ef conditions that were revolutionary, when the libera- 
tion of the colored race from slavery created conditions with 
which the States were unable to cope, and it became nec- 
essary to protect their rights by a series of constitutional | 
amendments. It will be seen, therefore, that all of these 
changes grew out of the acknowledged inadequacy of the Con- | 
stitution and were made in obedience to the intelligent demand | 
of the people or of the States themselves for a change in the | 
organic law to meet these demonstrated conditions. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are confronting a proposition to-day 
that this country never heard of before; we are establishing a 
precedent, if you adopt this resolution without the Bristow 
amendment, that, in my judgment, is the most serious and dan- 
gerous precedent ever established by an American Congress. 
Understand, gentlenien, that the Constitution of the United 
States is a concession of the power of the various States, and 
that every amendment has been made either through a demand 
on the part of the people for a return of a part of that power 
or by a voluntary concession of greater powers by the States 
themselves for the establishment of a more perfect Govern- 
ment. 

3ut for the first time in the history of legislation the Mem- 
bers of Congress themselves are initiating a constitutional 
amendment that no State, or the people of no State, ever 
thought of or ever asked at our hands. No class of people, no 
State, and no newspaper even ever demanded the relinquish- 
ment of governmental power in the supervision of the election 
of United States Senators, a power which in the field of its 
operation has been demonstrated to be essential to the integrity 
of the Government. I repeat, neither do the people of the 
United States or the States themselves demand that we should 
relinguish that power. We initiate the demand; we beg the 
States to take it back; we ask to be relieved from the burden 
of its exercise. Why, Mr. Speaker, this proposition absolutely 
amounts to treason by the Congress of the United States to 
their own prerogatives, to their own responsibilties, and to their 
own constituency. [Applause on the Republican side.] We 
Voluntarily declare that we are unfit and unworthy to discharge 
the power that the States have conferred upon us. We abandon 
the discharge of an important function absolutely at our own 
initiative, 

It has been the boast of every jurist and every statesman 
that the powers and functions of government have been so 


wisely distributed by this Constitution that by accepted prin- 


changes of a progressive century without changing its funda- 
mental character. It has been heretofore an immutable instru- 
ment written on bronze. But if you are going to adopt this 
simple and easy principle of amendment by a voluntary aban- 
donment by the Congress of powers never sought to be recalled, 
if you begin to emasculate it by supinely relieving yourself from 
the exercise of those powers, you will make it a facile instru 
ment written in sand. [Applause on the Republican side. | 

The SPEAKER. The time is up. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I had expected to recognize 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KenpAtt] for five minutes. He 
is willing to yield that time to the gentleman from Pennsylva 
nia [Mr. Moon]. [Applause.] 


Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. The proposition to elect United 
States Senators by the people is a legitimate subject of consti- 
tutional amendment that has been demanded by the people of 


the States. It has been demanded by resolutions of States; 
it has been demanded by State legislatures. Nay, more, many 
of the States have practically adopted it by legislation, and 
there is a universal demand for that species of constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I should like to, but I can not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. But the second proposition— 
the proposition to relieve ourselves from the supervision of the 
election of United States Senators—is not only uncalled for 
but it takes away from us a vital fundamental power neces- 
sary to the preservation of the Government itself. I call your 
attention to the fact that it absolutely destroys the equilibrium 
of the United States Government as conceived by its founders 
and as developed and demonstrated by actual experience for 125 
years. Bear in mind, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, that the two 
branches é@f the legislative department, the House and the 
Senate, are one. They are not two coordinate powers, they are 
two parts of one coordinate power, differing somewhat in their 
minor functions, but in all constitutional powers, in all consti- 
tutional matters, one before the law of the land. 

You propose to surrender to the States the right of Congress 
to exercise that prerogative of sovereignty in the election of 
United States Senators, and you propose to preserve it so far 
as the election of the Members of the House is concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in this House a few years, and on 
many occasions—indeed, on all occasions where it was pos- 
sible—I have heard the Members of this House inveigh against 
any attempt to create any distinction between the power, 
dignity, and sovereignty of this House as contrasted with the 
power, dignity, and sovereignty of the House at the other end 
of this Capitol. You now propose, gentlemen, for the first time 
in history, to do what the fathers never dreamed of doing, to 
draw a distinct line of demarkation. You say, in effect, that 
so far as the regulation of our own elections is concerned, we 
ean control that, but that we are entirely too weak and i: 
significant to control the election before the people of so great 
dignified, and august a body as the United States Senate. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

Why, Mr. Speaker, we are all officers of the United States 
Government. Our qualifications are prescribed by the same 
Constitution. Under this amendment we shall be elected by the 
same electors. Our duties are the same, and we both stand 
at the legislative bar of the country and take the same oath of 
office, the same oath of allegiance to the Government of the 
United States. Yet, for some covert and undisclosed purpose, 
you propose for the first time to destroy absolutely your own 
dignity and equality before the law and to place the United States 
Senate in a position of greater power and authority. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

The exercise of the power of Federal supervision over the 
election of both Members of the House and the Senate is 
vitally important to the preservation of the integrity of the 
Government. 

The necessity for such supervision was one of the primary 
reasons for the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States. The preamble to that Constitution declares— 

We the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty for ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 

The first declaration of the purpose for forming a constitu- 
tion was in order “to form a more perfect union.” 
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The Union existing under the Articles of Confederation was 
fatally defective, because there existed no power therein to 
compel the States to send Representatives to the Congress. 

The States falled or refused to send Representatives, and 
thereby so emasculated that body as to render it incompetent to 
perform the responsible functions of government, and for that 
reason section 4 of Article I of the Constitution provided that 
the times, places, and manner of holding election for Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislators thereof, that the Congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations except as to the places of choos- 
ing Senators. 

The power to compel the States to send their representatives, 
both in the House and in the Senate, to create a Federal legis- 
lative body is one, therefore, of primary importance. 

This power has been exercised by the Federal Government, 
not, it is true, to compel them to send Representatives, because 
no State, except during the War of the Rebellion, has ever 
refused to perferm that function. 

Congress has at various times, however, exercised the power 
conferred upon it by this section as concerns both the election 
of the Members of the House and Senate. 

The first exercise by Congress of the power conferred by this 
section was in 1842. To remedy the evil which arose from the 
different methods adopted in the various States for the elec- 
tion of Members of the House of Representatives an act was 
passed requiring that each Member of the House should be 
elected by a separate district compesed of contiguous territory, 
some of the States having elected their representation by a gen- 
eral ballot—that is, by permitting each elector to vote for as 
Inany names as there were Representatives—which worked an 
injustice to other States which did not adopt that system. 

To remedy the evil arising from the election of Members of 
Congress at various times in the different States, Congress, in 
1872, placed upon the statute books a law requiring the election 
of all such Members to be held on the Tuesday following the 
first Monday in November in the year 1878 and on the same 
day of every second year thereafter. 

Cengress has likewise exercised this power with respect to 
the time and manner of electing Senators of the United States. 
Section 14 of the Revised Statutes was designed to provide 
uniformity in the time of electing United States Senaters by 
requiring the legislature of each State chosen next preceding 
the expiration of the term of any Senator to choose his suc- 
cessor on the second Tuesday after its meeting and organization. 

Section 15 ef the Revised Statutes was intended to overcome 
the frequent failure of the legislatures of the States to elect 
Serators at the proper time by one branch of the legislature 
voting for one person and the other bramch for another person 
by compelling the two bodies to meet in joint convention, fixing 
the day when this should be done and requiring them to meet 
every day thereafter until a Senator was elected. 

That this power has not been more frequently used is due 
to the fact that the several States conscious of its existence 
have by consistent and uniform action complied with the spirit 
of the Constitution without the necessity of Federal action. 

The resolution of amendment adopted by this House, and 
which is now being so earnestly advocated by the Democratic 
majority, provides for the relinguishment of this vital and 
necessary Federal control over the election of United States 
Senators and to return the same to the people of the United 
States to be exercised wholly as they may determine, free from 
the supervision of the Federal Government. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is an insidious and dangerous attack upon 
the vitality of the Federal Constitution. The central idea of 
that instrument, as conceived and constructed by the philo- 
sophic statesmen who made it, was that of a complete Federal 
erganism, having within itself perfect powers of organization 
and of perpetuation—its three coordinated departments under 
its own complete dominion and each exercising its own func- 
tions with entire immunity from State interference. It was 
to be a national autonomy, a complete sovereignty, and the es- 
sential prerogative of sovereignty is undisputed and undivided 
power over its own instrumentalities. 

This amendment means the overthrow of this scheme. It re- 
moves from Federal control an undivisable half of the legis- 
lative organism of the Government. It is no longer to be a 
sovereign power capable of complete independence, controlling 
its own instrumentalities by the laws of its own creation ; but here- 
after its laws are to be made partly by the ambassadors of 
individual States over whose election it can exercise no control 
and whose local and peculiar interests may be adverse to the 
general interest of the whole country, which the United States 
Congress was created to protect. 
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Mr. Speaker, this work we are doing to-day—this off _ 
which we are filling in by amending the Constitution, — be- 
come historic. We are putting the ax to the root of our insti. 
tutions. We are in the most casual and indifferent manner 
touching sacred things. Cut out one of the functional parts of 
a vital organism and the whole may speedily die. I see in this 
sectional attempt to strike down Federal power grave daucer— 
irremediable mischief. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not believe the American people will 
consent to it. I believe they will be wiser than we are. | 
believe they love our great Constitution more than we do, and 
I believe they will reject the amendment. They will see in 
this attempt what we now ignore. They will understand that 
those who advocate this measure, who openly declare that they 
will prevent the amendment providing fer the direct election 
of United States Senators being submitted to the States unless 
it is coupled with this revolutionary condition—I say the 
people will understand that those advocates have some danger. 
ous ulterior object in view—that they design to obtain a power 
a their States which the Constitution of our fathers denied 

em. 

The reasons for this are not difficult to discover. One section 
of this country is still arrayed against the other politically. In 
the great civil conflict of 50 years ago they were defeated. 
They are now in power in this House. This demand comes 
chiefly from that section. It is seeking the same power now 
that was denied it then—the power of the State to control the 
Nation for its own end untrammeled by Federal supervision. 
The attempt now is more insidious, but none the less dangerous. 
A constitutional amendment has not the terror of a conflict of 
arms, but it may be found more destructive. 

This resolution of submission will pass the House in the 
unamended form in the face of the great Democratic majority 
against us; we can not prevent it. But I repeat, I have still 
unbounded confidence in the people of the country. I believe 
when submitted to them they will absolutely reject it; that 
they will not purchase the power to elect their Senators by a 
direct vote at the price of relinquishment of the Federal control 
over these elections; that they will hold responsible at the 
polls the party that thus seeks to entrap them. I believe they 
will say to this Congress: If you are unwilling or unable to 
exercise the pewers conferred upon you by the Constitution to 
discharge the full measure of the duties you were elected and 
sworn to discharge and which has always been discharge) by 
your predecessors, instead of going to the States and pleading 
to be relieved of your responsibilities by taking away ‘from 
you these powers, resign your positions, and we will send other 
men who can and will uphold the Constitution, preserve the 
Government as it was given to us by our fathers, and maintain 


the supremacy of our great Nation not only against the other 
nations of the world, but against its enemies at home as w:! 
Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 


Keatucky [Mr. Surrey]. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, it ought not to be necessary, 
‘after the prolonged discussion that was had here and in the 
Senate of this proposed amendment, to restate certain propo- 
sitions. And yet the debate that has taken place to-day makes 
the restatement necessary. 

Bear in mind that it is not, in any true and practical s«nse, 
accurate to say that in proposing simply an amendment 0 the 
Constitution as to the manner of electing Senators of the United 
States you do not affect the power of the Federal Government 
over such elections. No man can here state—I will give such lit- 
tle time as I have to any man who can state—any practical 
way that the Federal Government now has of controlling the 
election of United States Senators. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman would not yield to ne, Dut 
I will yield to him. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I can tell the gentleman how 
has exercised that control very potentially and very necess‘ri'y. 

Mr. SHERLEY. State how and where. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. In compelling the two houses 
to meet jointly fer the election of a United States Sen:'or, 
thereby preventing what might frequently occur, the two ho ss 
voting separately for different men and never reaching 2 © ™ 
clusion. 


. The gentleman has nae = ~ . 
Congress provided as to how the legislature ot, an 
may seem too broad, but the sen- 

tleman would have to admit that there is no power now in ("4 
Federal Government to control the election of Senators in ‘1° 
same sense that the power exists to control the election of Kep- 
resentatives. While the language is the same, the practical 
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power is different. Under the power to regulate the manner | terial question, because the Supreme Court declared the power 
of holding an election for Representatives, Congress, while un- | was there. But there never has been : 
able to prescribe the qualifications of voters, can give to the | Constitution as it now exists the power over Seaators that now 
Federal Government complete control, as it actually did during | exists over Representatives. Some of us are not willing to 
the reconstruction period ; but while Congress can now deter- | that power. We do not believe that the danger of the Federal 
mine the manner by which members of the legislature of a | Government failing through the States failing to elec 
State shall elect a Senator, it can not control the manner by | is nearly so great or potential as is the danger of an al 
which those members of a State legislature shall be chosen. As | power in the election of Senators, if the Federal Govei 
the Constitution now reads, Congress has power over but one of | was given that power now. [Applause on the Democratic side 
the two steps in the election of Senators. Now, by providing | Whatever fear there was in the beginning of this Government 
for the direct election of Senators you eliminate this step, leay- | that the Government would not exist by reason of the failure of 
ing only one, and to that transfer the power that now relates | its component parts to provide for the election of Members of 
only to the second. The result is that this House and the coun- | Congress has passed away. ‘There is no man who seriously be 
try in considering this amendment is confronted with this propo- | lieves that we are in any danger of the Senate disappearing as 
sition: Shall you, by changing the method of electing Senators | a body by reason of the failure of the States to elect Senators 
in Congress, enlarge the power of the Federal Government, or | If we really believed that, you would have been willing to accept 
shall you narrow the power? That is the practical question. the suggestion I made on this floor, and the suggestion that w 
The Bristow amendment enlarges the power. The adoption | made in the other body, that the amendment be limited to those 
of the House provision narrows the power. I am going to be cases where the States refused to act. But gentlemen contend 
perfectly frank; it does not leave it in the same condition; it | that this power must be given. 
does legally narrow it, although, in my judgment, it does not} The Federal Constitution is a compromise between the be 
narrow it in any practical way. Neither is it so, as implied by | lievers in a National Government and the believers in a Federal 
speeches of gentlemen on that side of the House, that the Fed- | Government. Running all through that instrument are these 
eral Government has by the Constitution the same power to con- | two ideas. Those who believed in a central government, where 
trol all of the agencies necessary to its own existence. If gen- | the States should be merged into it, had to concede their ex- 
tlemen will read the provision referring to the election of Presi- | treme position, just as the State rights men, who did not be 
dent and Vice President, they will find that the power there | lieve in the Federal Government having any power to exist 
conferred was originally limited to the “time” and did not ex- | except at the volition of the States, had to give up some of 
tend to the “manner.” And yet the gentleman from Pennsyl- | their contentions. Out of those concessions came the Constitu- 
vania weuld use the strong word “treason” because we say a | tion. The very provision that a Senator shall represent 
different rule should apply to the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the election of Senators to that over the election of 
Representatives. 


nd can not be under the 


t Senators 


a 
State is an evidence of that compromise, and in representing a 
State he does not represent the people in the sense that a Repre 
sentative does. The provision as to Representatives is dis- 
Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? tinctly national, that as to Senators distinctly Federal. Every 
Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. Representative here is here because of the number of people 
Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. The gentleman does not pretend | in his district. Every Senator in that body is there irrespective 
to say that the Constitution does not exercise a protective | of the number of the people within the State that he represents. 
power over the election of President and Vice President? [Applause.] He stands as an ambassador, and I repeat what I 
Mr. SHERLEY. I mean to say that the Constitution of the | said before, as an ambassador of the State in its sovereign 
United States does not confer upon Congress anything like as | capacity. 
broad power over the selection of electors as it does over the | How childish is it to say that the people of a State can not 
" election of Representatives. | be trusted to send their representatives to the Senate of the 
Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Does it not prescribe the time | United States, to a body that has power in some respects 
and manner and place of holding the election? greater than either the Executive or the House of Representa- 
Mr. SHERLEY. I will read what the Constitution says. The | tives. [t can do with the Executive what the House can not do. 
third paragraph of the first section of the second article is: | It can @o, with the House acting with it, what the Executive 
“The Congress may determine the time of choosing electors.” and the House can not do. 
It does not refer to the place and manner. | J deny that the States will ever fail to elect Members to this 
Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Read the twelfth amendment. | great body, and I do not believe supervision by the Federal 
Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; I will. It reads: Government is either necessary or, in the broad sense gentleman 
The electors shall meet in their respective States and vote by ballot | urge it, desirable. I say to you that when history is written 


for President and Vice President, one of whom at least shall not be an >i assi rhe » eve » days whe * coul 
inhabitant of the same State with themselves. without passion, when the events of the days when our coun 


‘vy was rent i rain have faded into enough distance to judge 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania (interrupting). The amendment pr! me a ee aioe a —_— od . ee aera on f 

: of that period impartially and without regard to section, i 

goes on to tell how the election shall be held and declares the | .; ‘ » interventi » Feder ‘overn 

7 will not be found that the intervention of the Federal Govern 

time, the place, and the manner of holding that election. rey lee ge ives helped i » o tras 

ment in the election of Representatives helped in the long, tru 

Mr. SHERLEY. .That is true; but the gentleman can not} ,..... Saaeoes . » preservati ‘f purity lection 

s | course of history toward the preservation of purity of election 

show any warrant for an assertion that the Federal Govern-| 5. of the real rights of the States and of the people. [Ap 

ment has control over the selection of presidential electors by | plause.] I do not believe that we can afford now to enlarge this 
the State in the sense that they have over the selection of a | 





Rep tative power of the Federal Government. If it were possible to keep 
— x } the power as it now is I would say yes; and why will not gen 
= no oe hme no een P sone ‘ tlemen on that side be fair? Why constantly undertake to give 
“on ? and that § ll ene an or srg gage _SaYS, | the impression that it is possible to leave the control of the 
, o> S the vital matter. It is the power to | Pederal Government the same? Will the gentleman from Penn 
determine the manner in which such electors are chosen which | 


is fundamental, and Congress has not the power in that re- | buleves that the adoption of the Tiristow amendment would not 
gard that it now possesses over elections of Representatives. | serve in a practical oe ae elena dee Domed ae ae Madina) 
Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. The Constitution prescribes |... > ‘eet! ee oe ne ee 
the time, manner, and place of controlling the electors f Government over the election of Senators? 
Members, the electors ial denatene the omnes for Vice Presi- | ‘Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman would per- 
dent, but the people ha to be the electors of Representa- a SOE olead aS 
tives. The legislatures ‘of the various States are the electors | Tbe SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 
of Senators, and the constitutional electors are the electors of | “M®: SHERLEY. | Yes. 
the President and Vice President. Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I would say, if the gentleman 
Mr. SHERLEY. The Constitution of the United States does | WOuld permit me and I had the time to discuss the proposition 
not, in my judgment, give to the Federal Government the | i™ his time, that I would engage to demonstrate with mathe 
power as to the choosing of electors that it does over the | tical accuracy that it would do just that thing. 
choosing of Representatives. The power is not the same. The Mr. SHERLEY. All I can say in answer to the gentleman 
power as to the Federal Government over the election of | 18 that he occupies the unique distinction, so far, of being the 
Senators now is not the same as exists over the election of | 0D!y gentleman who has been willing to maintain that position 
Representatives. Now, it is true that the Supreme Court held The debates in each body of Congress have not shown anyone 
that the power over an election of Representatives was a | ©/Se possessed of such a judgment as to power. 
power sufficient to enable the Federal Government to practi- Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
cally take charge of the election of Representatives. Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 
In my humble judgment that power was never contemplated Mr. OLMSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
Sy the makers of the Constitution, but that is no longer a ma-' he does not believe that the prohibition of campaign contribu- 
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tions by corporations to the election of Representatives tends 
to purity of elections? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Then do not you believe that the same 
prohibition applied to the election of Senators when they are 
elected by the people would further tend to purify the elections? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Then why do you not join with us in con- 
curring in this amendment, which would leave the power in 
Congress? 

Mr. SHERLEY. For this reason: Because the giving of the 
power that the gentleman wants would not simply rest in giving 
to the Federal Government the power to prevent corporate 
campaign contributions. The gentleman is wise enough to 
know that in this life you can not segregate things in that 
way 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I yield five minutes additional 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is because I believe that it is more im- 
portant to preserve, having some knowledge of the history of 
my country and of the conditions that confront all sections of 
it, the absolute control of the States in the election of their 
Senators than it is simply to give the Federal Government 
power to pass a law as to campaign contributions that I do not 
agree with the position occupied by the gentleman. This is my 
answer to the assumption of the gentleman that the power of 
Congress to protect elections at which Federal officers are 
chosen rests only on section 4 of Article I. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does the gentleman think it is dangerous to 
increase the power of the people over the Federal officers of the 
Government? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not. But I have not so much fear of 
the people of the respective States that I fear any danger to the 
National Government through the exercise of their rights to 
choose Senators of the United States. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I have more faith in the people of Kansas than to 
believe that, 

Mr. JACKSON. The people of Kansas did choose their own 
Senators contrary to many of the Southern States, and the man 
who offered this amendment in the United States Senate was 
elected by the people of his State, and yet the man who comes 
here and charges that he is not in favor of this amendment must 
know 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, I have not charged anything of the 
kind. The gentleman was either unable to hear me or to under- 
stand me. 

Mr. JACKSON. I was not charging the gentleman—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. I simply stated—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky refuses to 

ield, 
' Mr. SHERLEY (continuing). I stated I had enough faith in 








the people of Kansas to believe their having exclusive power- 


over the election of Senators from that State would not imperil 
the Nation. If the gentleman draws the other inference from it 
he is welcome to it. 

Mr. JACKSON. I regret there is a difference between Kan- 
sas and other States in the Union—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, well, I congratulate myself that my be- 
lief in the patriotism of the people of America is not confined 
to sections. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I trace my 
ancestry through those who stood on opposite sides when this 
country was divided in the great conflict. I, for one, thank God 
those days are far back, and I do not believe there is anything 
in the history of the Southland since those days that warrants 
the aspersions which the gentleman undertakes to cast upon 
those people and my people. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr. JACKSON. Did not the gentleman state in the main 
debate on this question that he wanted this amendment, or 
wanted it passed as the House passed it, because if it was not 
so passed it would be defeated in the Southern States? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I stated this: The gentleman from Kansas 
asked me the question and he asked my opinion. I stated that, 
in my opinion, in the State of Kentucky it would make no dif- 
ference, but I was inclined to believe, and I still am, that there 
was more probability of the amendment being adopted if it 
went to the States as passed by the House than if it contained 
what is now known as the Bristow amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Well, did not that in itself bring sectionalism 
into the debate? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It brings the viewpoint of sections, and 
there is a vast difference between the viewpoint of sections and 


ua tndublouaoeaiadeee 





that narrow prejudice that impugns the motives of men because 
they differ with one another. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] It is a distinction that is world-wide. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, the colloquy 
can hardly add to the solution of this question. 

Let me in conclusion say to the House simply this, that the 
question that you have presented is not one of whether you 
will leave, as it now exists, the power over the election of 
Senators, but the question is whether you shall enlarge th» 
power by the Bristow amendment or whether you shall narrow 
that power. In my judgment, for all practical purposes the 
power does not exist now. We have presented what we belice:> 
is the real reform asked by the people. And let me state « 
curious fact, that it is those people who are least in symp:t}) 
with the reform itself that seem most solicitous over havi). 
the Bristow amendment incorporated in it. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] And if gentlemen doubt the accuracy of ¢) 
statement, a review of recorded votes will do much to enlighje, 
them on the subject. So I conclude now, as I concluded be! 
that those of you who believe sincerely in giving to the pe 
a more direct method over the election of their Senators 
well afford to stand, as they stood a while ago, in the posit 
taken by the House. They need not have any fear that | 
Federal Government’s existence is going to be imperiled. ‘| 
gentleman from Pennsylvania stated that the power, because jt 
existed, would probably not need to be used. I go a si 
further and say that, if existing, I do not believe it wil! 
used, and if not existing, no need for it will arise. Many jy) 
differ with me as to the probability of its use, and I beg of you 
who really desire to bring about this reform that you do hot 
force those who hold a position more extreme perhaps than 
mine, but who are sincerely desirous of this reform, from tho 
advocacy of it into an opposition of it. [Applause on the Denio- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I always listen with great 
pleasure to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suertry]. And 
yet what is this proposition? It is a proposition to change ile 
method of electing Senators. I voted several times, right or 
wrong, but following my best judgment and voicing what 
seemed to me to be public sentiment, to submit to the States 


an amendment to the Constitution for the election of Senators 
by direct vote of the people of the respective States. 
I voted against the passage of the House joint resolution at 


this session, not because it proposed to amend the Constitution 
to elect Senators by direct vote of the people, but for the 
reason that the joint resolution, in addition to providing for 
a direct vote, would have changed the Constitution in that 
provision which enables the Congress of the United States at 
any time, if the necessity should arise, to make or alter recu- 
lations made by the respective States for the election of lep- 
resentatives and the choosing of Senators. 

The Senate amendment to the House joint resolution pro- 
vides for the election of Senators by a direct vote of the people, 
but otherwise does not change the Constitution as it now is. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHeERLEY] was not :s 
happy as he usually is when he sought to place the Senate 
higher than the House by calling the Senators “ambassadors” 
of their respective States. Nay, nay; they are plain Senators. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, I will not vote for a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution which places a Senator in his election without the 
safeguards that surround the election of Representatives. 
Therefore I am going to vote for this Senate amendment, which 
will cure what many people believe has grown into an abuse— 
the control of legislatures in the selection of Senators by im- 
proper methods. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OtmsTep] asked a 
question as to whether it would be in the power of a State—in 
effect, by throwing the State into districts—to elect Senators by 
a minority vote in the event the House joint resolution was 
enacted into law without the Senate amendment. Undoubte:!) 
that might be done. Undoubtedly the respective State legislatures 
would have this power. And yet gentlemen on that side—Deo- 
crats, glorying in “ the rule of the people ”—propose to place it 
in thc power of a State legislature, by this joint resolution, to 
enact laws under which practically a minority can choose Se:a- 
tors; and the Congress of the United States would be power! ss 
in the premises if the joint resolution is enacted without ameni- 
ment and should be agreed to and ratified by the States. 

A law has been—or will be—enacted for publicity of can- 
paign expenses. Such a law, if the Constitution should bc 
amended as this House joint resolution proposes, would compe! 
publicity of campaign expenses of candidates for Representa- 
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tives, but would not apply to senatorial “ambassadors.” 
sat ughter.] 

-~ MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 

man permit an interruption? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ilinois yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure. 

Mr. MOQN of Pennsylvania. I would like to hear the gentle- 
man discuss a feature of this subject which I think is of great 
importance, and which I did not get the opportunity to touch 
upon. The gentleman will observe that there is one very vital 
distinction between the original and the language that is left in. 
That feature does not seem to have been referred to at all in 
the discussion. The existing provision of the Constitution is: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof. 

Now, the portion that they leave in they change vitally. 
They say: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

I wish the gentleman would discuss that feature. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. The Congress can prescribe the 
manner of the election of Representatives under the Constitu- 
tion as it is and under the Constitution as it would be in the 
event the Senate amendment is agreed to and ratified; but in 
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the event the Senate amendment is not agreed to and ratified the | 


Congress will be powerless to change the regulations in any 
State as to the election of Senators. For one, I shall not 
approve, by speech or vote, such a provision. 


TI want to say to gentlemen from the South, we had an un- | 


fortunate contest between the majority and the minority, lead- 
ing to the great Civil War. Prejudice passed away from me 
long, long ago. You say there is no danger in the future. God 


knows. I trust there is no danger. Some people believe that | 


if danger should come in the future it would not come from the 
Southland. Many so believe. Oh, I would to God that the suc- 
cessors of the men in the main who made that great contest 


from the Southland would recognize, as they practically do, the | 
results of the great contest and would legislate in the present | 


and in the future*without harking back to the graveyard and 
conjuring up ghosts and then running from the ghosts. 

I do not believe there would be the slightest objection on that 
side to the Senate amendment except as it might be made by 
you who failed in that great contest, for those who fail are 


always last to forgive and forget. [Applause on the Republican | 


side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. - I would like just one more minute. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. CANNON. I shall not need that much time. 

If you had forgotten, as we have forgotten—we who consti- 
tuted the majority in that contest—this joint resolution as 
passed by the House, in my judgment, never would have been 
passed in its present shape, and the Senate amendment would 
not now be opposed. 





The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from T[linois yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CANNON._ Oh, certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. I am much interested in what the gentleman 
said on the question of an ambassador from a State. Now, 
in the case of the late Galusha A. Grow, who was a Represent- 
ative at large from the State of Pennsylvania, all the people 
of the State having voted for him, the Congress of the United 
States could have passed a law regulating his election, could it? 

Mr. CANNON. Absolutely. 

Mr. COOPER. He would have been just as much an amba 
sador, would he not, so far as the State of Pennsylvania wa 
concerned ? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes; in substance. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I always yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want to suggset that the exception to a 
rule is hardly the test of a rule. 

Mr. CANNON. You know our power is pretty considerabl 
under the Constitution as it is; not greater than it ought to be 
in the main. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Srsson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, when I addressed the House 
before on this amendment I called attention to the fact that 
the power to elect Senators is now in the State legis res 


gisiat 


and if section 4 of Article I remains as it is, it does extend 
the power of Congress to the electorate. 

This extension of the power of Congress over the voter of 
the State is too dangerous. That power now only extends to 
the election of Members of the House. 

In the very fact that Congress can, if it deems proper, regu 
late and control the elections to the lower House of Congress 
and can not now control elections as to the other branch lies 
the real reason why Congress has not passed general electio 
laws for the control of all Federal! elections. 

If now they passed a law prescribing the manner in which Con 
gress should be elected and providing for Federal officers to 
hold these elections and determine who should vote in such 
elections, they could only control the election of Congressmen, 
because under Article I, section 4, of the Constitution, as it 
now is, the power of Congress only gets as far as the State 
legisiature, but if we change the Constitution and put the 
power to elect Senators in the hands of the people, where it 
belongs, then the power of Congress to control elections of both 
branches of Congress will add tenfold to the desire to pass Fed- 
eral election laws. 

The people should control the Federal Government and not 


i 


| the Federal Government the people. The people of the States, 


so says the Constitution in Article X, are the source of all 
power. They can always be trusted. The Federal Government 


| should reflect their sovereign will and not the people the will 


Now, my friend from Kentucky, always candid, says that, 
true, under the Constitution Congress may in certain cases regu- | 


late the election of Senators. Yes; he acknowledges it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I said I would simply state this, that there 
is no practical way in which they can do it now. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. There is no practical way, the 
gentleman says, and there is no practical way now by which 
the people can elect Senators by direct vote. I will not split 
hairs with the gentleman. If there is no way that the same law 
and the same power should reside in the American Congress, 
touching the election of Senators as well as Representatives, I 
am here to help provide a way. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] I would not, to secure this joint resolution, make legisla- 
tion that would apply to this body in the election of its Mem- 
bers and would not apply to the Senate in the election of its 
Members. 

We are trying to correct that real or supposed abuse by a 
direct vote of the people; and yet you say “Nay; nay; we do 
not want that direct vote of the people to give the people the 
Same power as to Senators that they have as to Representatives.” 

Great God! if a man is competent to vote for the election of 
. saenantaaten, is he not competent to vote for the election of 
Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 


of Congress. Congress should ever be under the control of the 
people and not the people under the control of Congress. 

No Federal election law should ever be passed. Mr. Madison 
and Mr. Hamilton, when the States were asked to ratify the 
present Constitution, assured the people of all the States that 
no such laws would ever be enacted by Congress. If the States 
had believed that the power would ever have been exercised 
there never would have been States to ratify the instrument. 

No man who can trust his own constituents and the people 


of his own State can ever consent to extend the power of the 


Federal Government over elections. In God’s name, as we love 


our liberty and freedom, let us guard at least one branch of ou 
Congress from the possibility of Federal control. 


I believe in placing all the officers of the Government as close 


as possible to the people who elect them. The power to deter 
mine who shall and who shall not vote is the sovereign powe) 
If Congress can determine the manner of holding elections it 
can pass election laws, appoint the officers to hold the elections 


prescribe the qualifications of voters, and say who shall or who 


shall not vote, and who shall or who shall not hold office, and 
finally become the supreme power in all elections, thus trans 
ferring the power of control from the people to the Federa! (ov- 
ernment. God forbid that such an evil day should ever come 


A complete guaranty that no Federal election laws wil! ever 


be passed is to adopt this amendment as it originally passed the 
House. A guaranty that Federal election laws will be passed 
will be to pass the Bristow amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed surprising that some of our friends 
on the other side of the Chamber should, with such zeal, oppose 
the Rucker amendment. They are very careless with the facts 
of history. 
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A moment ago this colloquy occurred: 


Mr. Rucker of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I presume it is in the gentle- 
man's mind, having stated that it was that portion of the proposed 
amendment to which he objects, to tell the House why he objects to 
it, and I would like to know. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I shall proceed to do so, and I hope to 
make my objection clear. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. KENDALL. If the Bristow amendment, which is now before the 
House for action, shall be adopted, the Constitution will remain the 
same, except that Senators will be directly elected by the people. 

Mr. OLMSTED. That will be the only change. 

Mr. KENDALL. And if the Bristow amendment is rejected, as proposed 
by the gentleman from Missouri, and the House resolution should he 
enacted into law, the Congress of the United States would surrender 
all authority over the election of Senators? 

Mr. OLMstreD. Mr. Speaker, as another gentleman was speaking to 
me at the moment, I did not understand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. KenpDauv. If the resolution as it passed the House should be 
finally enacted into law, it would amount to a surrender on the part 
of Congress of any authority over the election of Senators? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It would indeed; and it is very questionable whether 
it would not so emasculate section 4 as to make it inoperative and 
ineffectual for any purpose. 

Mr. LONGwortTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Oumstep. Certainly. 

Mr. LonewortH. I understood the gentleman to say that the propo- 
sition for the election of Senators by the people has passed the House 
at different times. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has it ever passed the House with the amendment 
proposed in this House resolution—amending section 4? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It never has to my kpnowledge—never. The demand 
for the change of that section sprung up only after the recent elections 
had changed the political complexion of this House. 

Mr. KENDALL. Has that amendment ever been proposed in all the 
numerous times that the subject has been under discussion in the House 
until now? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It never has. 


This colloquy is a nice frame up on its face, but it is net in 
accordance with the facts. 

My friend Mr. Goopwrin, of Arkansas, called my attention, 
and that of several other Members of the House, after this col- 
loquy ended, to the fact that all of these gentlemen were entirely 
mistaken, and but for Mr. Goopwin’s attention and alertness it 
would not have been corrected in this discussion. The entire 
credit for the facts, as I now state them, is due to Mr. GoopwIn, 


who did not want the Recorp to go to the country without 


stating the facts. 

Mr. KENDALL and Mr. LonGwortg, in this colloquy, both were 
in error, and led the distinguished lawyer, Mr. OLMSTED, into 
the same error when they asked him if at any time an amend- 
ment had been proposed in all the numerous times that the sub- 
ject had been under discussion in this House until now similar to 
the Rucker amendment, and Mr. OLMSTED replied positively that 
“it never has.” 

These gentlemen also leave the impression that this amend- 
ment is one never before discussed on the floor of this House. 

3ut such is not the fact. The zeal of these gentlemen led them 
into this error. 

This very resolution has several times passed this House, 
word for word and letter for letter, as it passed a few weeks 
ago. This identical resolution was introduced in the Fifty- 
second Congress by the Hon. Henry St. George Tucker, of Vir- 
ginia, and after quite a discussion was passed without a single 
dissenting vote, so far as the Recorp shows. 

This resolution failed to pass the Senate. The same resolu- 
tion was introduced in the Fifty-third Congress by Mr. Tucker, 
of Virginia, and passed by a vote of 141 yeas and 50 nays. 

The first time this resolution passed all the Republicans voted 
for it, or, to be more accurate, not a Republican voted against 
it. The second time it passed, in the Fifty-third Congress, such 
Republicans as the late Speaker Henderson and Mr. Hepburn, 
both of Iowa, voted for it, and the Hon. H. A. Cooprr, of Wis- 
consin, and Dr. Barrnorpt, of Missouri, also voted for it. These 
distinguished Republicans admitted that the resolution, identical 
with the one introduced and passed by this House, was a per- 
fectly proper one. 

Every intelligent vote cast against this measure and for the 
Bristow amendment is by a man who does not want the Sena- 
tors elected by the people, and he wants it passed so that it 
will not be ratified by the States. Those followers and un- 
intelligent Members who vote against it and for the Bristow 
amendment do not really appreciate how they are insulting 
their constituents at home and the people of their States and 
do not have perception enough to see the real change in the 
power now vested in Congress. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we must conclude that every man who votes 
for the Bristow amendment is really against the election of 
Senators by direct vote of the people, because the great and 
patriotic Republicans of the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Con- 
gresses voted for the identical resolution which is now before 
the House. 
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This resolution is the one which has been most discussed pe- 
fore the people, because at the time it was being discussed in 
Congress the Populist Party was pressing it and made it a great 
national issue at that time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the statement of the gentleman from Iowa, 
{Mr. KENDALL], in his question to the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania [Mr. Ot_mstTep], that to pass the Bristow amendment 
will leave the Constitution just as it is, except that Senators 
will be directly elected by the people, and the answer by Mr, 
OLMSTED, “ That will be the only change,” are also erroneous. 
These distinguished gentlemen are doubtless sincere in their 
position, but a careful examination into the question will « 
vince them that they are in error. 

If section 4 of Article I is left as it is and section 3 should 
be changed by amendment, placing the power to elect Senators 
in the people of the States instead of the legislatures of the 
States, it certainly extends the power, under section 4 of Ari 
I, to the people who vote for Senators; whereas as it now 
this power can only extend to the State legislature. So | 
a Federal election law passed by Congress now could not aff: 
the manner in which a State will choose its own legislature. 
After that legislature is chosen then Congress can say in w 
manner that legislature must elect Senators. But this power 
in nowise affects the manner in which the people of the stat 
have elected its own legislature or who had the right to yote 
or no right to vote in such State election. The people of the 
States are thus beyond the reach of Congress in senat«: 
elections, as the Constitution now is, but if the people e 
directly for Senators, then the power which elects is the 
people of the State, and section 4 of Article I would apply to 
that power and thus enable Congress to control the State e| 
torate in senatorial elections, which it can not now do. This 
is perfectly obvious, and the Democratic objection to 
Bristow amendment is not foolish, sectional, or partisan. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to summarize the case, let me say that I 
believe that no great reform in our legislation will ever be 
effected until we get Senators elected by a direct vote of the 
people of the States. 

The greatest indictment against our present form of govern- 
ment is the corruption of our legislatures in senatorial ¢| 


tions. Within recent years every allegation in this indictment 
has been proven. We must not imagine that the verdict of 
the people is in doubt. It is made up. But we must not now 
trifle with the people. Let us not betray them by subinitting 


an amendment which we know they will not and ought not to 
adopt. 

We can trust the people of these States. They should have 
the right to send whom they choose to represent them i ihe 
Senate. They should not be supervised by their servants, win 
they send here. A Senator is and ought to be a servant of the 
people of the State and of the whole State. He should not in 
any manner have the right to prescribe the manner of his own 
election. This should be left to his masters, the people of ti 
State. The servant should never be permitted to get beyond 
the reach of the master. The people should always be permitted 
to control their servants and the manner of choosing them. 
The Senator is the ambassador of the people of the State, and 
they should determine in what manner they shall choose him. 
It should never be in the power of the ambassadors to prescribe 
the manner in which they shall be chosen. Leave that to tlie 
wisdom of the people of the States, 


Great and powerful influence can be used more effectively 
upon Congress than upon the people of the States. 
You Republicans have been so recently repudiated at the pol's 


that you fear the people. 

Good governments have never been destroyed by the pe ''e, 
but by those who fear them. Bad governments should be ‘e- 
stroyed by them. No government should ever be organiz! S90 
that when it is bad that with its army and navy it is stroncer 
than the majority of the people. The people should never | 
sent in their organic laws that their servants be vested wit! a 
power which, when abused, they can not destroy with thr 
ballots. Therefore any control of the people’s ballot by our 
Federal Government, which controls the Army and the Navy, 
should never be permitted. Let ballots and not bayoucts 
control. Ballots should always be out of the reach of tle 
bayonets, 

Gentlemen of the House, as you love the institutions of your 
fathers, do not extend the Federal control of the election of 
Senators so far that that control shall reach the sovereign voict 
of the State. You can not reach him now in senatorial elec 
tions, and he will resent it if you undertake to do so. 

The Bristow amendment, if adopted here and in the States, 
will reach him. You may adopt it here, but the States will not 
do so unless the people thereof shall say, We can not trust our- 
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selves; we are unworthy; local self-government is impossible; 
we must have Congress to rule us and tell us who may and 
may not vote; we can not hold fair elections; we are too dis- 
honest and too weak; we want the strong arm of the Federal 
Government made stronger, so that it will make us do right; 
the Declaration of Independence is a lie; local self-government 
is a failure; Article [X and Article X should never have been 
placed in our Constitution; government by the people is a fail- 
ure: we want all power vested in Congressmen and Senators; 
they are wiser than we; we know not what we need; we are 
dishonest and can be bought; they are honest and can not be 
bought. 

Gentlemen of the House, do you really think the people will 
eyer say this? Do you not know that the people are aroused 
and will not thus be trifled with? You can not longer play 
upon their prejudices and passions. You can no longer make 
progress in the South, East, West, or North with the old 
‘bloody shirt.” Our people have a common destiny. The peo- 
ple of every section of our great Republic are ready to scourge 
from public life forever that man who would attempt to reopen 
the healed and healing wounds of the past. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, coming as I do from that section of the coun- 
try which has just been referred to by gentlemen on the other 
side: born, as I was, after the great conflict was over; taught 
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to love this Government, taught to honor and respect my flag, | 


I regret that any word should have been said on the floor of 


this House during this debate on this question affecting, as it 
does, the people of Maine, no less than the people of California, 
the people of Washington, no less than the people of Florida; 
affecting, indeed, the sovereign citizen in one section as vitally 
as in another. I had hoped that at this hour in the glory 
of this great country of ours we of the South might be per- 
mitted to speak our honest sentiments without having hurled 
in our faces the fact that our fathers differed as to great ques- 
tions, 

Is it possible that in these discussions in the future they will 
rake up the old embers? I trust not; because this amendment 


which we are presenting to you to-day did not originate with | 


the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker], who has charge of 
it, but this was the work of the brain of the great Democratic 
statesman from Virginia, Mr. Tucker, and was introduced by a 
great and patrfotic Republican Senator at the last session of 
Congress who hails from a State bordering upon Canada, a 
young gentleman who stands to-day as one of the leaders of this 
age, @ man who rises above section, a man who looks at the 
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The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. RANDELL]. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people has been 


iZ- 


cherished hope of a majority of our well-informed citizenship. 

The framers of the Constitution, having in mind both the 
expression of the popular will and the preservation of the 
sovereign States, provided in that instrument for Members of 


the House of Representatives to be elected by the direct vote of 
the people, while Senators were elected by the legislatures 


of 
the several States. 

Article I of the Constitution of the United States provides: 

SECTION 1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate d 
House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of Mé Ss 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States, an , 
electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for « rs 
of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. * * * 

Sec. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six 
years; and each Senator shall have one yote * * And if va 1- 
cies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the 
lature of any State, the executive thereof may make temporary ap t 
ments until the next meeting of the legislature, which shali then {fill 
such vacancies. ». 2 
Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sen- 
} ators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by law. make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. * * *® 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 8, Article I, and in lieu of so much of paragr 


question squarely and impartially; this same amendment was | 


presented to the Republican Senate by this Republican Senator, 


and this amendment that the Democrats are supporting here is | 


word for word and letter for letter as it was introduced by this 
Republican Senator. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Therefore you can not accuse this side of the House of acting in 
any partisan spirit. 

I want to say that I fear more the concentration of power here 
in the city of Washington than I do the exercise of power by the 
people in their respective States. I have an abiding faith 
and confidence in the people of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, and other States. I believe they will be able to 
take care of the situation. The time has passed when there 
can be any fear of a lack of representation in either branch of 
this body. The time has passed when anyone believes there 
will be a failure to elect, which was the fear confronting the 
fathers of the Republic. 

Now, one gentleman on the other side of the House, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youne], referred to the fact 
that the power of the corporations and the great interests of this 
country would be exercised, or might be exercised in the elec- 
tion of Senators. I say to him that if that be true, I would 
infinitely rather trust the sovereign people of these States than 
to trust the laws that might be made in this body regulating the 
election of United States Senators. 

Gentlemen, I know—and I would not refer to it but from the 
fact that others have—I trust that no State in this Union will 
ever again be called upon to drink to its dregs the bitter cup 
of Federal control of elections. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] I sincerely trust that that fear is, as our distinguished 
Representative from Illinois had to say a moment ago, a mere 
ghost. May God forever deliver the people from that criminal 
ordeal through which we had to go when our old Mississippi 
capital was a saturnalia of crime, and when bonds were issued 
for public works that never were built and the people loaded 
down heavily with taxation because laws were made, not by 
the people of the State, but made here in Congress. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

I trust the hour will never come when the people of Maine, 
Washington, Illinois, or any other State in the Union will be 
governed from the city of Washington. [Applause.] 





| 


This resolution as it originally passed the House, April 13, 
1911, provided for an amendment to the Constitution, as fol- 
lows: 

The Senate of the United States s 







hall be composed of two Senators 

from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and each 

Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 

qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature. 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 


be as prescribed in each State by the le 

When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any 
may empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointments 
until the people fill the vacancies by election, as the legislature may 
direct. 


This amendment was in lieu of the first paragraph of section 


lature thereof. 





ph 2 of the same 
section as relates to the filling of vacancies, and in lieu of all of 
paragraph 1 of section 4, Article I, in so far as the same relates 
to any authority in Congress to make or alter regulations as to 
the times or manner of holding elections for Senators. 

The Senate amendment to this resolution which is now under 
discussion, and upon which we will soon vote, strikes out the 
provision that “the times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators shall be as prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof,” and places it in the power of the Con- 
gress to prescribe the time, manner, and places of holding elec- 
tions for United States Senators. 

To adopt this amendment would be to place in the power of 
the National Congress an absolute control of the elections held 
by the people of the various States in selecting United States 
Senators; a power that might be used despotically and in a man 
ner subversive of liberty, preventing a fair expression of the 
people in the election of Senators. 

Under the Constitution, the Congress has such power in recu- 
lating the elections of Senators and Representatives, but such 
control of the senatorial elections is adequately guarded, Sena- 
tors being elected not by the people but by the State legis- 
latures. 

The popular idea that the Senate has, by reason of the man- 
ner of its election, been less responsive to the public will than 
was expected of it has occasioned a general demand all over 
the country that Senators should be elected directly by the 
people. 

I most heartily favor this resolution; but I am unalterably 
opposed to the Senate amendment, which refuses to allow ea: 


Ah 


h 
State, by its legislature, to prescribe the time, place, and man- 
ner of holding an election for Senator without the power of 
Federal supervision. The abuse of elections by congressional 
authority, and the ever impending threat of interference th 
State elections of Members of Congress, should be a suffi it 


warning to every patriotic citizen, and should inspire this Con- 
gress to vigorously defend the right of the people in each State 
to manage their local affairs. 


If the resolution without this amendment should become the 
law, our purpose would be accomplished; United States Sena- 
tors would be elected by direct vote of the peo} under regu- 
lations prescribed by each State, and at the same time the in- 


tegrity and efficiency of the Congress would neither be im- 
peached nor impaired. 
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Our danger lies not in the liberty of the people, but in re- 
stricting that liberty. If the means of despotic interference 
with the sacred right of elections is made possible by the terms 
of our organic law, no one is wise enough to foretell where nor 
by what means the despotic power will be exercised. The inter- 
est of any one State is the interest of all; and a power inimical 
to one is a threat to each. . 

Mr. Speaker, it is as unfortunate as it is unjust that gentle- 
men favoring the Senate amendment, evidently desiring to 
force Federal control over elections, should endeavor to drag 
into this debate the animosities of sectional differences long 
since past. The war has been over for nearly half a century, 
and the issues that grew out of it have no bearing upon the 
question now before Congress save to awaken a rational cau- 
tion against unduly investing the National Government with 
supervisory power over the political affairs of the States. It 
is, however, remarkable that those who adopt such questionable 
argument are the Members who seem to be opposed to this re- 
form, and are really not in favor of the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people. That school of 
politicians are always found against any proposition which 
seeks to put the people closer to the Goyernment. They seem 
to distrust the people, and to consider that instead of the peo- 
ple controling the Government the Government should control 
the people, a theory that is contrary to the genius of the Re- 
public. It is painful to observe Members who have grown gray 
in the service exert themselves with all their might to make 
this a sectional issue. The principle we contend for is not sec- 
tional; it is national. Democrats from all the States—North, 
South, East, and West—recognize the importance of trusting 
the power of elections to the intelligence and patriotism of the 
citizens of each State, realizing that the expressed and implied 
powers of the National Government are fully adequate to pro- 
tect its integrity. It is in no danger from any State, but each 
State may be endangered by it if the rights of local self- 
government are foolishly surrendered. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not a section in all this Union more 
loyal to the Constitution and the national flag than the South- 
ern States. No section has more Americanism and none pos- 
sesses greater patriotism. Our forefathers made the Constitu- 
tion and unfurled the flag, and we are proud of both. The re- 
sults of a fratricidal war, in which was spilled the best blood 
of the Republic, have been accepted by our people, and their 
pledge of loyalty is without qualification. We make no apology 
and ask none. Neither shame nor hate can be found in the 
bosom of the South. 

The Southern States have never in all their history shown 
nor felt a disposition to interfere in any degree with the local 
self-government of any other section or any other State. Since 
the fires of war were extinguished and the smoke of its devas- 
tation has cleared away, the people of the South, instead of 
cherishing malice and ill will, have devoted themselves to the 
rebuilding of their homes, the fostering of their industries, and 
the uplifting of their citizenship, making a history that, were 
it truly written, would stand more resplendent than the achieve- 
ments of any people in any country at any time. [Applause.] 

In the last 40 years the South, arising from the ashes and 
desolation of war, has builded a prosperity that proclaims it 
to-day the most advanced and favored section of the Republic. 
Her people are in better condition than those of any other sec- 
tion of this Nation. They are not as wealthy as some, but 
their wealth is more justly distributed. They do not equal 
some sections in magnificence and display of wealth, but the 
opportunities are open to all. Freedom waves her pinions over 
every hamlet, the hum of industry mingles with hosannas, and 
hope stirs the blood and quickens the noble ambitions of brave, 
God-fearing people, who are true to their ancestry and love 
their traditions. We have suffered interference by the National 
Government with our local elections in time of peace. That 
day is past. We hope it will never come again. But not for 
ourselves alone do we uphold this fundamental principle—the 
right of local self-government. We protest just as firmly 
against the power of the National Government being exercised 
adversely to the rights of the people of any other section. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] We stand for the people of 
the States. When they elect a United States Senator, they 
should do it in their own way. It is safe to have the people 
the repository of power; it is dangerous to take the power 
from them and unnecessarily intrust it to a delegated govern- 
ment. Such power in the Federal Government as the super- 
vision of our elections might, under normal conditions, in times 
of absolute quiet, remain unexercised and do no harm. The 
danger would come in time of war, when, amid popular dissen- 
sion, ambitious men, haying the reins of government, would 
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exercise such supervisory power in a manner dangerous to the 
liberties of the people and the life of the Republic. [Applause.} 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues]. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I have voted 
on every occasion when this proposition was before the House 
in favor of electing United States Senators by the direct yote 
of the people. I have not given as much thought and attention 
to the Bristow amendment as perhaps I might have done, be 
cause I am perfectly frank to say that the Bristow amendment 
is not a burning issue in my section of the country. Amending 
the Constitution is a serious work, and one not lightly to be en- 
tered upon, and, in search of light to guide one’s actions, i; 
sometimes is useful to look up the Recorp and discover who are 
for and who are against the pending propositions. An examina 
tion of the Recorp when this matter was before the House wi!! 
disclose the fact that many of the gentlemen who voted for the 
Bristow amendment, then offered in substantially the sam 
form by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youne] when it ws 
before the House, on the final roll call voted against the ec), 
tion of United States Senators by a direct vote of the people 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Is not the gentleman mistaken there? 1); 
not all of the Republicans vote for the amendment and on), 
15 against the resolution? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. It may be that I have state, 
it wrong. I will state it over again, that all of the gentle) 
who voted against the concurrent resolution, every single one «| 
the gentlemen on your side of the House who finally voi 
against the concurrent resolution voted in favor of the You 
amendment, which is substantially the Bristow amendment. 

Mr. MANN. We all voted for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. As a matter of fact, did not all of the i 
publicans vote for the Young amendment? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. That does not alter my sta: 
ment that every gentleman who voted in favor of the Youn: 
amendment voted against the proposition when he finally bh 
it amended to suit himself. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Recorp will show that of those voting 
“no” on the concurrent resolution all of them voted in fa\ 
of the Bristow amendment. It has been said by gentlemen 
that side of the House that a failure to amend this concurren! 
resolution as it would be amended by the Bristow amendny 
might cause its defeat in certain sections of the countr 
Other gentlemen think that if the amendment prevails it wil! 
cause its defeat in certain sections of the country. I am i 
clined to the belief that perhaps there is more danger that {! 
constitutional amendment will not become effective if the Pr 
tow amendment is added to it. At any rate, as a Democrat w! 
desires this sincerely, interested in the welfare of his parity, | 
would rather the responsibility of defeating this amendni 
would rise on that side of the House than this. [Applause 
Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman froi 
Iowa [Mr. Provry]. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, I have been sitting in this and 
the other Chamber listening to the discussion of this questio 
in silence. I confess that I have been somewhat annoyed by tl) 
eyasion and dissembling that has been practiced in the discus 
sion of this question. I am one of those persons who believe 
is always best to be frank and discuss a question on its merits 
without evasion. 

I confess I have been rather pleased this afternoon to find 
gentlemen on that side of the House at least becoming candi’. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, what is the question involved here. It is the sam 
question which has run through the history of this Repu! 
and divided its people. The only difference between that si: 
of the House and this is the difference between them on |! 
question of State rights. a 

Every man familiar with the history of discussions whi 
have taken place upon this floor during the progress of 1!) 
country knows that the same question being discussed |): 
to-day is the question that was discussed in these Halls j1\~' 
prior to the Civil War. It was the insistence: of the Sou! 
upon the doctrine of State rights that finally culminated §) 
the Civil War. 

There has been a group of States in the South that from (!: 
very foundation of this Government have entertained ideas u)" 
the scope and power of the Federal Government at variane 
with the ideas of a large majority of the people of the Unite 
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States, and this fact has made a constant conflict between these | have always fought for the doctrine of State rights. They have 


people, or, more accurately speaking, between these two ideas, 

and it seems to crop out in every effort of genera! legislation. 
We are discussing here to-day the very questions that were 
discussed by Calhoun and Webster years ago. The same argu- 
ments are being offered on that side of the House that were | 
offered by Calhoun. Now, gentlemen, I had hoped that that | 
question had been settled and settled forever. I had hoped | 
that that question would never again be the one upon which | 
the fate of great legislation depended; but it is here, and there | 
is no use in trying to disguise it. Let us strip off the mask, | 
gentlemen, and look each other in the eye. You people are | 
afraid that if the Federal Government retains the power to | 
| 


control elections in the South some of your plans will be inter- | 
fered with. 

You must have some plan in mind that you have not revealed 
because you do not believe, gentlemen, that the people of the | 
United States as a whole are going to pass laws or make regula- 
tions that will interfere with a fair and honest election in South 
Carolina or any other Southern State. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Do you believe if the people of 
Iowa had the unlimited power to regulate the election of United 
States Senators that they would unwisely exercise that power? 

Mr. PROUTY. No; and therefore we are not afraid that the 
General Government will interfere with us. Men only fear inter- 
ference when they are contemplating some wrong. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Did not this proposed amend- 
ment as it passed the House a few days ago enlarge the powers 
of the people? 

Mr. PROUTY. No; not as I see it, except as to the election 
of Senators by the direct vote of the people. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Ah! 

Mr. PROUTY. It is not changed because you say “Ah!” 
That fortunately does not change the Constitution of this 
interpretation. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I merely expressed regret that 
one gentleman can not see a thing so obvious to me. 

Mr. PROUTY. I hope the gentleman’s regrets will not be 
taken out of my“time. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, I guess I will be compelled on 
account of time to decline. 

Mr. FINLEY. I did not catch the gentleman’s remark about 
South Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman refuses to yield. 

Mr. FINLEY. I did not catch what the gentleman said about 
South Carolina. 

Mr. PROUTY. I refuse to yield; and if you can possibly stop 
that gentleman, I will go on. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman refuses to yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. PROUTY. Again, what is the question involved? 

It is a question as to whether or not the Federal Government 
shall have the power to preserve its own existence and purity 
by determining, if necessary, the manner in which United States 
Senators shall be elected. 


You gentlemen from the South seem to be extremely nervous 


for some reason. Why is it? Do you contemplate doing some- 


thing that is wrong? I want to say to you that I am northern | 


born and northern bred, and I know that these people contem- 
plate no wrong toward you or your people. So long as you at- 
tempt to elect a man to the United States Senate from the South 
fairly you will not be interfered with by the North. I want to 
say with equal candor, if you have in your mind the contempla- 
tion of the election of United States Senators by methods that 
are unfair and unpatriotic, the North wishes to reserve in its 


always chafed under the power reserving in the Constitution 
the right of the Federal Government to supervise the election 


| of Congress, both in the lower and in the upper House, and 
| they think they are now in a situation where they can force an 


amendment of the Constitution in that respect. 
They frankly say that the little coterie of Southern States 
will defeat the adoption of this amendment to the Constitution 


| providing for the popular election of United States Senators 


unless another amendment is made to the Constitution limiting 
the powers of the Federal Government and extending the power 
of the States. 

Almost everybody seems to be in favor of the popular election 
of United States Senators, and the gentlemen from the South 
are taking advantage of this situation to force into the Consti- 
tution that which they were not able to accomplish by the 
debates on this floor prior to the Civil War, nor by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, nor by the terrible conflict of arms. 

The gentleman from Kentucky was the first gentleman on 


| that side of the House to admit or declare that the adoption 
| of this constitutional amendment as proposed by his side of 


the House would limit the power of the Federal Governinent 
and extend the power of the State government beyond that now 
contained in the Constitution. It was his remark that caused 
me to rise and make this protest. 

I am extremely anxious for the election of United States 
Senators by popular vote. For more than 10 years upon the 
stump in Iowa and elsewhere I have advocated such elections, 
believing it would do much to restore this Government to the 
people; and I say frankly that I know of no measure that would 
more quickly produce results along that line than by placing 
the gentlemen at the other end of the Capitol in a position 
where they would have to respond to popular demand; but if 
it comes squarely to a decision on my part between the election 
of United States Senators as now by the legislature or sur- 
rendering to the South all the power of the Federal Government 
to interfere with their elections; if it comes squarely to a deci- 
sion between the popular election of United States Senators 
and the extension of the doctrine of State sovereignty, I shall 
choose what I believe to be the least of the two evils and shall 
content myself by allowing the Constitution to remain as it is 
until such time as you gentlemen in the South are willing to 
have a Constitution that applies to you as well as to us. You 
have thrown down the gage of battle clearly. I for one accept 
it without faltering. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have always been in favor of 
the election of United States Senators by direct vote of the 
people, but I am in favor of the Federal Government retaining 
control over the manner of their election. Gentlemen from the 
Democratic side of the House have said that in all likelihood 
this constitutional amendment would not be ratified by the 
States if it is adopted in the form in which it is presented by 


| the proposed amendment; that is, if the Federal control is not 


taken away. Why do the Democrats say this? Why do they 
insist on taking the power to legislate on this subject away 
from the Congress? Why do they want to strike from section 
4 of the Constitution the words “but the Congress shall have 
the power to legislate”? The reason must be apparent to 
everybody who reasons. It takes no superior intelligence to 
understand their purpose. Their motive is that certain well- 
known States may have unlimited and unrestricted power to 
destroy the franchise of the negro. They want him while 
ostensiby free to remain the chattel of the designing politicians 


| of the South. 


Constitution sufficient power to interfere and secure for your | 
people fair elections, if you are either unable or unwilling to | 


Secure them for yourselves. 

You gentlemen say we are raising a sectional question. Now, 
who raised it? This constitutional provision applies to the 
North and to the South. This provision applies as well to Iowa 
as to Florida. It can not be said to raise a sectional question 
unless the South is contemplating doing something or attempting 
something that she does not expect the North to attempt. Then 
it is sectional. If the gentlemen put an interpretation upon 
the Constitution that clearly reveals the intent upon the part 
of the South to fraudulently elect United States Senators if nec- 
essary, then I concede that we are raising a sectional question; 
but if sectionalism has crept into this discussion, it has been 
due to the attitude of the gentlemen from the South. They 


They are willing to use the negro to do their menial service, 
but they wish to prevent his advancement in the scale of civ- 
ilization. They are opposed to him as a man. They look upon 
him merely as an instrument to serve their purposes; they are 
not willing to accord him the rights of citizenship guaranteed 
by the Constitution and the right vouchsafed by God to all 
men. They disregard the Biblical injunction “ Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you.” They are not willing 
to concede that this is a government of manhood suffrage; they 
do not believe it is; in fact, they declare against it, not in words, 
but by acts, which are much stronger than words. They say 
this amendment to the Constitution can not be ratified unless 
it takes the power to legislate from the Congress. They know 
it, because there are enough Southern States to prevent its 
ratification. They want the States to have unrestricted con- 
trol. They want to be able to pass laws through the State legis- 
latures which can not be set aside by the Congress. They will 
not admit it, but if they are given the unlimited and unre- 
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stricted power to do so they will forever prevent a black man 
from exercising the right to vote. 


I want the Congress to retain the power of control which it 
now has under the Constitution. You, my Democratic friends, 
want to take this power away. I want every man, black and 
white, guaranteed in his right of citizenship. The Democratic 
oligarchy of the South wants no interference with its arbitrary 
power. The Democrats are in control in this body—they have 
the votes to pass the amendment in any form they choose—the 
responsibility is yours, gentlemen; exercise it if you will give 
this additional evidence of your hatred of the negro. Stamp 
him under foot as you have always done, but remember that a 
just God still reigns and that the day will come when your 
present discrimination against the black man will be looked 
upon with disfavor by an unselfish, intelligent, and liberty-loving 
seuthern citizenship. Until that time comes it is my earnest 
hope that the Federal Government, throvgh the Congress, may 
retuin the power now given by the Constitution to prevent any 
unjust, unwise, revolutionary legislation by the States by which 
millions of human beings may be robbed of the right of partici- 
pation in governmental affairs. 

There is no reason why we should curtail the power of the 
United States Government as to the right to regulate the election 
of United States Senators. The Congress has the power to legis- 
late on the question of how Members of the House shall be elected. 
Is a Senator any more sacred than a Member of the House? 

Is there any more reason why the power of the Congress should 
not be extended to the regulation of election of Senators than 
there is that it should be retained as to the regulation of the 
election of Members of the House? 

We are to have one set of rights under the proposition pre- 
sented by the Democratic side of the House with respect to 
the election of United States Senators, and another set of rights 
with respect to the election of Members of the House. Do gen- 
tlemen from the Southern States wish it understood that the 
people of these States through their legislatures will fail to 
ratify a constitutional amendment which does not take away 
from the Congress the power to regulate? 

The proposition, it was stated, was originated by a certain 
Member of the Senate. But the Democrats in the Fifty-second 
and Fifty-third Congresses presented this same proposition ; 
they have presented it every time they have had power. They 
have endeavored to take away the right of the Congress to 
regulate the election of Federal officers. 

The power of the Congress should not in any wise be cur- 
tailed. It is in no wise extended by this amendment proposed 
and known as the Bristow amendment. The rights of the people 
of the Union should be sacredly guarded by the Congress, and 
no State should be given the power to regulate the election of 
United States Senators without retaining in the Congress of 
the United States the power to control the action of the State in 
the event that that State undertakes to do what it ought not to 
do for the best interests of the people of the United States. We 
have 8,000,000 freemen in this country, liberated as a result of 
a civil war, and these men have rights, and those rights should 
be protected. Ah, it is true that Congress never has attempted 
to exercise special power with respect to the regulation of these 
elections, but it is because Congress has had the power that 
these States have failed to enact radical legislation discrimina- 
tory against certain classes of citizenship. To-day they are 
compelled to pass laws which, on their face, treat everybody 
alike, but which, as a fact, discriminate against a large number 
of our citizenship. They plead for the Filipino, but they do 
everything they can to crush to earth the American negro. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] how many more speeches he ex- 
pects to have on his side? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Why, two or three. How many 
more has the gentleman on his side? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Two. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. If the gentleman will recognize 
some gentleman on his side for a speech now, I will put mine 
in immediately following. 5, 

Mr. OLMSTED. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. JaoKson]. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I concede that every Member 
who really wishes that the people shall elect the Senators wants 
this question submitted to the people of the country untram- 
meled by any other question, untrammeled by any question of 
race prejudice, and untrammeled by any questions of special 
interests. 
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Now, that being true, I think enough has been said to show 
one question and one fact on the floor of this House that ought 
to lead to a solution of this proposition. And that will come. 
I believe, Mr. Speaker, from submitting this question to ha 
voted upon by the people, changing the Constitution only so 
as to give the people the right to vote for Senators. Now, why 
do I say that enough has occurred here to show that that {. 
right and the way it ought to be done? I say that the inten- 
sity of this demand coming from the people of the country and 
the anxiety of the people of the South to shoulder the respon- 
sibility of defeating this amendment, if it is submitted, upon 
the people of the North, and, on the other hand, the anxiety 
of the northern people to shoulder it upon the southern people, 
if it is defeated, show one fact. Now, what is it? It is tha 
the election of a Senator of the United States is a nationa! 
question and not a local one. _The people of Kansas are not 
alone interested in the proposition of electing their own Sen- 
ators. They are also interested in the proposition that when 
they do elect a Senator by a direct vote of the people that his 
vote shall not be annulled by the vote of another Senator who 
was not elected by the vote of the people, but was elected 
because of race prejudice or ignorance, or, if you please, by 
special interests in some other State of the Union. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. JACKSON. Just a moment. Replying to what the gen- 
tieman from Kentucky, who now seeks to interrupt me, said 
when I interrupted him, I had no idea of reflecting upon the 
people of the South. In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, the demand 
for laws enacted by the Federal Government to regulate elec 
tions will more likely, as the gentleman from [Illinois [\Mr. 
CANNON] has already indicated, come from the Eastern States, 
where special interests have too often controlled State legisla 
tures, or the Western States, where industrial prejudices ha\ 
at times threatened the safety of life and property, or the ex 
treme West, where a new race problem is fast becoming imuini 
nent, rather than from the South, or at least it is just as a) 
to do so. But I protest that gentlemen upon that side of th: 
House should stand here and declaim in favor of the rights of 
the people day after day, and yet the very moment that som: 
body proposes to give the Federal Government power to do the 
will of the people through the power of the people they velic 
mently object. 

Now, I would like to know how you are going to make this : 
Government of the people; I would like to know how you are 
going to establish in the Constitution of the country the right 
to elect Senators by the people, unless you give that same Govy- 
ernment, which you profess to have confidence in, the power 
to regulate those elections. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, will the gentleman permit an inquiry’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Kansas yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. JACKSON. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does not the logic of the gentleman's posi- 
tion carry him to the point where the Federal Government 
should determine the qualifications of the voters themselves’ 

Mr. JACKSON. It does; and I claim that it has the power 
now as to the Representatives who sit in this body. 

e * SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit another ques- 
on 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman does not mean to contend 
that the Congress can now determine the qualifications of voters 
in the States? 

Mr. JACKSON. I contend that it can prevent fraud and dis 
criminations, and it has done so. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman does not meet the question. 

Mr. JACKSON. In certain respects it does determine tle 
qualifications of the voters. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is mistaken in that. 

Mr. JACKSON. I can not yield any more. 

acer pro tempore. The time of the gentleman las 
expired. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes more (0 


the gentleman. 

Mr. JACKSON. Referring again to the question of the ge 
tleman from Kentucky, which has been discussed heretofore. | 
desire to call attention to the decision of the Supreme Court '2 
the case of ex parte Yarborough, which has been cited back 
and forth in the debate on this resolution. I read: 

“ Counsel for petitioners, seizing upon the expression found i” 
the opinion of the court in the ease of Minor v. Happersett (-! 
Wall., 162) that ‘the Constitution of the United States does no! 
confer the right of suffrage upon anyone,’ without reference (° 
the connection in which it is used, insists that the voters in tlis 
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case do not owe their rights to vote in any sense to that instru- | 
mest. 

jut the court was combatting the argument that this right 
was conferred en ali citizens, and therefore upon women as well 
as mem. 

“In opposition to that idea it was said the Constitution adopts 
as the qualification for voters of Members of Congress that 
which prevails im the State where the voting is to be done; 
therefore, said the opinion, the right is not definitely conferred 
on auy person or class ef persons by the Constitution alone, be- 
cause you have to look to the law of the State for the descrip- 
tion of the class. But the court did not intend to say that when 
the class or the person is thus ascertained this right to vote for 
1 Member of Congress was net fundamentally based upon the 
Constitution, which created the office of Member of Congress, 
and Geclared it should be elective, and pointed to the means of 
ascertaining who should be electors.” 

This answers the gentleman's question more fully than I | 
can do. 

Now, I say if the Federal Government means anything, ft 
must have the power to protect its elections, to protect its elec- | 
tors, and in that way only can you secre the real rights of the 
people to contro] the election of Members of Congress and | 
Senators. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I agree with the gentleman in that very 
opinion that the gentleman read, and it is fortified by a long 
list of cases where ft ts held that, so far as the qualifications of 
the electors are concerned, it is a State right and not a Federal | 
right. 

Mr. JACKSON. ‘The gentleman can read those decisions for 
himself. I do not care to go into a further discussion of them. 

This decision makes the matter as plain as can be. The Con- 
stitution fixed the qualification of the voter in its own way. In 
the language of the court, when the class, or person is thus | 
ascertained, his right to vote is based upon the Constitution, 
which created the office of Member of Congress, declared it | 
should be elective, and pointed to the means of ascertaining 
who should be the electors. 

The whole law of this subject is clearly set forth in this de- 
cision, a8 well as excellent reasons why it should be maintained 
as it is and why it should be made to apply to elections of 
Senators. I read into the Krecorp, the language of the court, at 
pages 660 and 661 of the decision (110 U. S. Rep.): 

“So also has the Congress been slow to exercise the powers | 
expressly conferred upon it in relation to elections by the fourth 
section of the first article of the Constitution.” 

This section declares that— 4 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State 
by the legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time | 
take or alter such regulations, except as to the place of choosing 
Senators. 

“Tt was not until 1812 that Congress took any action under | 
the power here conferred, when, conceiving that the system of | 
electing all the Members of the House of Representatives from | 
a State by general ticket, as it was called; that is, every elector 
voting for as many names as the State was entitled to Repre- | 
sentatives in thet House, worked injustice to other States which | 
did not adopt that system, and gave an undue preponderance of | 
power to the political party which had a majority of votes in | 
the State, however small, enacted that each Member should be | 
elected by a separate district composed of contiguous territory. 
(5 Stat., 491.) 

“And to remedy more than one evil arising from the election | 
of Members of Congress occurring at different times in the dif- | 
ferent States Congress, by the act of February 2, 1872, 30 years 
later, required all the elections for such Members to be held on | 
the Tuesday after the first Monday in November in 1876, and | 
on the same day every second year thereafter. 

“The frequent failures of the legislatures of the State to | 


| 
} 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


elect Senators at the proper time by one branch of the legis- 


lature voting for one person and the other branch for another | 
person, and refusing in any manner to reconcile their differences, | 
led Congress to pass an act which compelled the two bodies to 

meet in joint convention, and fixing the day when this should | 


be done, and requiring them so to meet on every day thereafter 


and vote for a Senator until one was elected 


“In like manner Congress has fixed a day which is to be | 
the same in all the States, when the electors for President and | 


Vice President shall be appointed. 


“Now the day fixed for electing Members of Congress has | 
been established by Congress without regard to the time set | 


| tien which necessitates the proposed amendment « 


| of Colorado to do its duty. 


| which he belongs should be described as 
| the power of the State legislatures, 1 


| 


| 


for election of State officers in each State, and but for the | directly for United States Senator.” 
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fact that the State legislatures ha 


ye, I Ww l 
tion, required State elections to be held t iY ae 
elections would be held for Congr: t fixed 
by the act of Congress. 

“Will it be denied that it is in th r t} 1 ) 
provide laws for the proper conduct of thos : 
vide, if necessary, the officers who si l 
make return of the result? And especia id ! 
election held under its own anthority, for security of life : 
limb to the voter while in the exercise of this function Ca 
it be deubted that Congress can by law protect t! et . 
ing, the place where it is done, and the ma { 
personal violence or intimidation, and the « st 
corruption and fraud?” 

We have been treated in this H to a y : ! 
from the gentleman from Rhode Island [M: 1 
deserfbing the rotten boroughs cf his own Sta pj 
to the national Democratic Party as the great 4 r 
people of Rhode Island from that conditio: 

Now, I do not mean here to approve of what he said of 

| ditions in Rhode Island. I do not know about them. But v 
I would like to know is how in the world can the Cong 
of the United States, through the Democratic Party « y 
other party, guarantee to the people of Rhode Island th gh 
to elect Senators unless the Government has the power to se- 
cure honesty of elections? [Applause on the Republican gide.] 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crirop] » far forgets 
himsetf fn this debate as to assert that the proposer of this 
amendment is not really in favor of the election of Senators by 
| the people. The gentleman probably dces not know that the 
| mover of this amendment is one of the few S« rs who was 
really elected by the people of the State which present 

And I assert that the Senators can as well b xcted unde 
the present laws of Kansas and Oregon, witl consent of 
the legislature, as under the laws te be prescribed by State 
legislatures under the proposed resolution, if it shall be adopted. 


If the State legislature so wills, Senators can now be elected by 
the people. It is the failure of the State legislatures to faith- 
fully perform the duties conferred upon them by the Constitu- 
if the Consti- 
tution. 

The same gentleman refers to the failure of the Legisl 
What is the 
to the gentleman from Indiana, increase the power of the legis- 
lature. The gentleman from Indiana bemoans certain unfortu- 
nate circumstances which have been revealed in Il 
cerning the election of Senators. What the remedy? 
crease the power of the Legislature of Tilinois; make it greater 
than Congress and more powerful than the Governme of the 
United States. Then the gentleman delivers mself of this 
mighty truth: 

“Tt fs a well-known fact that legislatures do } 
flect the will of the majority of the people. Numerous examp! 
of betrayal in this respect are familiar to us all.” 

And yet the gentleman pleads to have the power of the legis 
lature increased. Down with “Federal control!” Is 
have more power for the State legisiature! In the South thes 
legislatures can continue to keep nearly half of the people fro! 
yoting, and in the North they can continue th 
gentleman 80 eloquently describes—that of betraying the public 
will 

The position of the gentleman as well as that of the party to 
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believe in the lopsided governm whic 
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over the election of one branch of Congress 
uniess this trade of giving up Federal rights 
bribe to persuade them to let the people vot 
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of the States in the South. 

But what will become of 
must meet the approval of representatives of 
telligent colored men who really vote? Tho 
| industrious well-to-do citizens are intelligent 
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The Constitution now says when a man is entitled to vote for 
the most numerous branch of the legislature, he is entitled to 
vote for a Member of Congress, and the Federal Government is 
back of the guaranty. Why not leave it this way and adopt the 
same rule as to United States Senator? What is this “ Federal 
control” which the Southern States fear so much? The control 
of a Government in which both Houses of Congress are to be 
elected directly by the people. There can be no great danger 
there. And it is manifest that the will of the people of the 
whole country as to election laws will be wiser and more whole- 
some than that of any one part of the Union, subject as it will 
always. be to local causes and prejudices. 

I want every jot and tittle of the States’ sovereignty on local 
matters under the Constitution retained, but I also want the 
integrity of the National Government secured. 

The hour has struck for the Democratic Party. It has come 
again to the parting of the ways. As so well said by the gentle 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], “The hour of promise is 
over and the hour of performance is here.” Choose this day 
between the right of all the people to elect their Senators and 
the exploded doctrine of State rights. 

You say this right which you propose to take away from the 
National Government is inconsequential; then, why contend for 
it? Let no one deceive himself; this resolution must be passed 
now or it will not be passed this session, and every Democratic 
Member of this House knows it. When you refuse to consent to 
the Senate amendment you have killed the entire resolution and 
declared to the country that you are more interested in securing 
a little more State rights than in securing the election of Sen- 
ators by direct vote. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RicHarpson]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe there is 
a Member of this House who is more reluctant than I am to 
see the Constitution of the United States altered or amended, 
unless the welfare of the people of the country demands the 
change. I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that any sectional feel- 
ing can properly be brought into the consideration of this 
subject. I do not see how it can justly find a lodgment in this 
discussion. The object of the joint resolution we are discussing 
now is to elect United States Senators by the people. The 
joint resolution passed the House and was amended in the Sen- 
ate by the narrow margin of one vote, known as the Bristow 
amendment. It is that amendment that provokes opposition. 
In order to make myself intelligible I shall read Article I, 
section 3, of the Constitution: 

ARTICLE I. 

Sec. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof for six 
years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 

The amendment seeks to elect Senators by the people and 
change the manner in filling vacancies. The other article of 
the Constitution involved in this important question is Article I, 
section 4: 





ARTICLE I. 

Sec. 4. The time, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof ; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

The joint resolution as it passed the House left the matter 
of the time, place, and manner of election of Senators to the 
respective legislatures of the different States. The Bristow 
amendment strikes out or leaves out the words of the joint 
resolution as it passed the House that directed that the legisla- 
ture shall prescribe the manner and time for the election of 
United States Senators, and leaves such authority entirely de- 
pendent on section 4, Article I, of the Constitution, which I 
have just read. That, Mr. Speaker, is the situation, as I under- 
stand it. The question is asked: How is it that any of us 
object to the amendment? 

It is generally conceded, and that in a much broader sense 
than I am willing to admit here now, that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the right to supervise and provide for the election of 
Members of the House of Representatives, under the provisions 
of section 4, Article I, of the Constitution. But I shall not 
undertake to elaborate my views on that line now. But it is not 
denied that under section 4, Article I, that the Government has 
exercised some authority and control over the election of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. But the vital and far- 
reaching inquiry is, If by a constitutional amendment the election 
of United States Senators is taken from the legislature and the 
authority granted to the people, what effect will that have on 
section 4, remaining as it now is, in the Constitution? That 
section provides for “ holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives.” 
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It looks to me that is a clear proposition that the Federal 
Government would assume, under section 4, the same contro! 
over election of Senators that it has exercised, or can ever 
exercise, over the election of Members of the House. That is 
why the opposition to the Bristow amendment is emphati 
and decided. There are strong corroborative circumstances {.; 
substantiate these views and warn us all against the dangers 
lurking in this amendment. The election of Senators or th. 
manner, time, and place of election has never, under section 4, 
been invoked by the Federal Government. It would have be 
unreasonable and impracticable. United States Senators ar: 
chosen by the legislatures, and the people elect the members 0: 
the legislative bodies that elect Senators. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that I do not think any sectional fee! 
ing can properly enter into this discussion. I find that many 
of the old Colonial States, in the ripeness of their wisdom an! 
acquainted with the grasping power of monarchy, frankly ex- 
pressed their views at the time our Constitution was frame! 
as to what control or supervision the Federal Government 
should have or exercise over State elections; and they were 
pronounced in their convictions that the Federal Government 
should not interfere in elections provided for, unless the State 
had neglected or failed or refused to hold such elections as 
were necessary to carry on the Government. They simply said 
if the State should, for any cause, neglect to perform its highes: 
duties to the Federal Government then the Government to 
protect its own existence could step in and take charge of tlic 
elections. No sane, pariotic man can object to that policy, and 
that is what our side of the Chamber wants. 

Mr. Speaker, I say again, the fear that we have about this is 
not a sectional matter. That gives us no trouble. In fact, our 
section feels practically safe. Some man might, by some ovyer- 
zeal, bring in a racial question, which would be unjust and 
unfair, because race feeling has developed itself in all parts of 
the North. It is no longer confined to any one section. We are 
conscious of the fact that some few people of the North object 
to our State constitutions as to its limitations on the manhood 
franchise. The State I have the honor in part to represent 
Alabama—makes no discrimination in its requirements of suf- 
frage qualifications. As I am advised, the Supreme Court of 
the United States passed on a similar suffrage qualification anid 
held it not in conflict with the Constitution of the United States 
We are getting along very well on that line. The South is be- 
coming rapidly one of the most prosperous sections of the Union. 
Better drop that. 

Mr. Speaker, I heard the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
MADDEN] a few minutes ago—and I have great respect for the 
gentleman—put this question, as I understood at this distance: 
“Why is it that Senators should not be subjected to the same 
election rules and regulations as Members of the House’ ” 
Why, Mr. Speaker, if a man studies the theory of our dua 
form-of government, I am surprised that he should ask thia 
question. We know that, not the South alone, but Massaciiu 
setts and other colonial States, with Hamilton and Madis: 
to help, who contributed so much to the strength, virtue, 
wisdom of our Constitution, stood strongly for the view i): 


*a Senator represented an entity, represented the sovereignty 


of a State—representing all the people. The Senate as a boil) 
can and does engage in a great many things that the House 
ean not engage in. We represent districts and subdivisions of 
the people. 

The Senate represents the sovereignty of the State, with 
equal power given every State in the Union. It may be that 
the next proposition will be to give the large States not mo 
than a certain number of Senators and the small States s)):.! 
have not more than a prescribed number. We are, as a (: 
ernment, stepping in that direction. I said just now that }\s 
sibly a racial question might be brought into this contest. 11! 
I am reluctant to believe that any Member on the other side «f 
the Chamber would willingly do that injustice and wrong |) 
our peaceful condition. There is no occasion for sectic. 
pyrotechnics, and I hardly think anyone will so indulge. |' 
is a plain, open question as to whether the Senators should | 
subject in their election to the same restrictions as are Mei 
bers of the House. I say that to do that is to menace danewi 
ously the perpetuity of our Republic, 

No extreme measure of legislation for control of elections his: 
ever been applied to Senators. Look at the Force bill that was 
attempted here years ago. I refer to it merely as an exam). 
Did it apply to Senators?. Why, no. It applied only to Repre- 
sentatives. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HEer.in]. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, the war is over. [Applause]. I 
did not intend to speak upon this question, but the sarcastic re- 
marks and bitter insinuations of ex-Speaker CANNON about the 
South and the war between the States are responsible for my part 
in this debate. Dr. Ellis—and he isa northern man—in his His- 
tory of Our Country, says that the question of secessivn was 
-er authoritatively settled until the war settled it. Charles 
Frencis Adams, of Massachusetts, said that prior to the war 





tween the States the opinion was universal that in case of | 
between I t 


conflict between State and Federal governments sovereignty 
resided with the State and to it allegiance was due. 

“ur. Speaker, good men and true fought on opposing sides in 
that conflict, fought for the right, as God gave them the power 


to see it. The South accepted in good faith the settlement of 


the sword, and we have supported loyally the fiag of our com- | 1: 


mon country. But the South since that struggle has suffered 
humiliation and persecution, and the ex-Speaker of this House, 


1 


who was so ungenerous in his remarks a little while azo, has | 


contributed to that humiliation and persecution. 


He voted fer the force bill, and he voted to reduce the South’s 


representation in Congress, and he has voted against the el 
tion of United States Senators by direct vete of the peop! 


}4 


He has been repudiated by the country, humiliated by his own 


party, that refused to make him minority leader, and now he 
invites upon his head the contempt of the South—the section 
that gave him birth. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 
He may talk about the war and say that we are slow to forget 
and forgive. 


Mr. Speaker, when my country was embroiled in war with 
Spain I saw “ Fighting Joe” Wheeler stand side by side with | oe Gage oh i aaa ys 
Gens. Shafter and Fitzhugh Lee and the son of Gen. Grant, | Members of the House and Members \ 
fighting beneath our country’s flag, and when I saw Worth | 
Bagley, a southern boy, spill the first blood in that struggle at | 


Cuba and the Stars and Stripes wrapped about his lifeless form 


and buried with him in North Carolina, I said: “ Thank God! | 
The war of the sixties is over; we are a reunited people, with | 


, 


ene heart, ene country, and one flag.” [Loud applause.] Mr. 


Speaker, I want to say to the gentlemen who represent the | 


trusts, who do not want United States Senators elected by the 
people, that they can no longer deceive the North, the East, 
the West, nor the South by appealing to prejudice and trying 
to stir up strife between these sections. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Gentlemen, you can ne longer hide your op- 
position to meritorious measures by appealing to the prejudices 
if the people. Your real position on this question shall be 
known. Stand up like men and show your hands, and never 
again try to hide behind a struggle long since dead and gone. 
Let the dead of that war—the blue and the gray—sle« 
the mellow moonlight of his own proud memories—sieep until 
the light of eternity’s morning shall break beyond the mystic 
mountains. Let East and West and North and South all work 
together for the good of each, and each for the good of all. 
Let us in the living present strike hands about a common cen- 
ter, for the good of the Republic, and bury this sectional feeling 
forever. [Loud and prolonged applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Missouri how many speeches will be made on his 
side? 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Only one more. 


» each i 
, €acd in 


a 
i 
i 

' 
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Mr. OLMSTED. I yield the balance of my time to the gen- | 


tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I want to yield two minutes to my 
colleague [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I just came into the House at 
the close of the remarks of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HEFLIN]. I am told that he took occasi 






men as the gentleman from Alabama, instead of accepting the 
situation, gets up the scarecrow of negro domination to play 
upon the minds of the people of the South that he may be per- 
petuated in political power. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Illinois, the 


former Speaker of this House, did not need to say a word | 
defending himself from the aspersions of the gentleman from | 


Alabama [Mr. Herrin], because the mere birth of the gentle 
man from Illinois in North Carolina has cast more luster on 
the South than all the labors of the gentleman from Alabama 
ever has or ever will. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution of the United States now pro- 
vides that Congress may at any time by law make or alter 


ion to criticize my re | 
marks as well as myself. I look in his eye and say that in my | 
judgment the threat that you claim came to the South on ac- 

count of the ignorant votes, especially the far South, has been | 
for years removed; and in my judgment, it is just such gentle | 





regulations in regard to the 





ing elections for Senators and Repre 
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places of choosi ators 
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usually very accurate in his statement 
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the power to regulate the election 


but we shall have 1 power ver tl 


of the Senate. 


seek. Gentlemen on that 


sectionalism, have decried th 


What is the renson for this? Mr 


| raised the issne of sectionalism on 
where the pe ple were asi * that 
of direct election of Senators \ 
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war has settled the fact that the 
want to accomplish indi: what 1 
accomplish directly. Since we by fo 


all the States in the Union shall remain 


to give the power to the States to t 
| in the Senate and refrse to partici 
| United States, indirs seces 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gent 


| Mr. MANN. Yes. 
| Mr. SHERLEY. 
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the Q ‘ 
agree on an amend tha ! 
eral Government » 3 
Senators? 
Mr. MANN. I will « ler 
Mr. SHERLEY. It is presented n 


Mr. MANN. The gentle 
has not the power at this stage of 


that question to the House. 


Now, I do not want to waste any 


gentleman knows as well as I he ¢a 
the Republican side.] The geutlem: 
| make that motion, a preferential moti 


Kentucky himself had the power this : 
a preferential motion, which would hav: 
of the motions now pending in the H 


| not seize the opportunity. 


| Mr. SHERLEY. Why, the gentlem 


| to concur is ahead of the motion t 
Mr. MANN. I know quite the « 
| amend takes precedence of the moti: 
| himself ought to know that much. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. 
Mr. MANN. 


Well, declamation does not make law. 
Now, what is the proposition? That side of the 


tution, and why? 
the election of Senators than we are in the North. 
the North. What is your peculiar interest in the matter? Why 
do you object to a possibility of Congress controlling the election 


North? Why are you so tender on the point? 
touchy about elections in the South if they are on the square? 
If the Constitution as we propose—— 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. For a question. 
Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
vote against electing Senators by the people, if you want to elect 

them and not buy them? 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman is mistaken. 
anything of the kind. I voted against this proposition. Now, 
why is it that gentlemen on that side of the House from the 
South claim that 
and requiring honest and fair elections? I shall speak. the 
plain truth, because the truth ought to be spoken. The gen- 


I have not done 


tlemen on that side of the House are afraid that the grand- | 


father clauses in the constitutions and 
declared unconstitutional. 

They are afraid that Congress may interfere to prevent the 
disfranchisement of the Negro yote in the South. They are 
in favor of the repeal of the fifteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which says that “the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account gf race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” 

You southern Democrats believe that if you can insert in the 
Constitution, as you are now proposing, the following pro- 
vision, “the times, places, and manner of holding elections for 


elsewhere will be 


Senaters shall be as prescribed in each State by the legislature 


thereof,” that this may be construed as a partial repeal of the 
fifteenth amendment, and whether it so operates as a matter of 
theoretical law, you know that you intend that it shall operate 
so in fact. The southern Democrats are not satisfied with 
the noninterference by the General Government which so far has 
prevailed in regard to the election laws of the Southern States, 
You want us in the North, by the adoption of this provision 
in the constitutional amendment, to condone and approve your 
actions in the Southern States in depriving people of the right 
to vote solely because of their color. Having kept the blacks 
in the South in slavery for many years, you now again wish to 
reduce them to a condition of practical serfdom and servitude. 

You want the National Government to give to you a power 
under which you can deprive them of the right to vote, which 
means, in the long run, to deprive them of the right of educa- 
tion, which means, in the long run, the creation of a caste of 
laborers and practical serfs. 


We of the North have had patience with you, probably more- 


than we ought to have, in your struggle growing out of the 
freeing* of the slaves. It was not possible for the ex-slaves 
and their descendants to fully embrace or appreciate in a short 
time the blessings or responsibilities of our American civiliza- 
tion and our form of popular government. Sut we certainly 
protest against depriving the General Government of power to 
require and compel honest and fair elections in the South and 
elsewhere when it shall become necessary to the preservation 
of our Union or our progressive civilization. 

You ought to be more than satisfied that we of the North 
have not been unduly oppressive in regard to your elections and 
election laws. But now, nearly 50 years away from the War 
of the Rebellion, you are seeking to minimize the results of that 
war. You are trying to take away from the General Govern- 
ment a power which it has always had and you are endeavoring 
to force the North to agree to this by attaching it as a rider 
to an amendment providing for the election of Senators by direct 
vote. 

The method of electing Senators is after all a mere incident 
in government. But the power of the General Government to 
preserve and perpetuate itself by regulating, if necessary, the 
election of Members of Congress, both Members of the House 
and of the Senate, is fundamental and necessary to the per- 
petuation of the Union. 

With your minds inflamed and your heads swelled by a tem- 
porary partisan victory in the country you gentlemen of the 
Seuth are now attempting the réle which the southern people 
before the war performed, that of forcing the northern Demo- 
crats to yield to your leadership and to blindly, follow you in 
matters which you propose in the selfish interests of Southern 
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Why does the gentleman always ; | 
| You object to his being anything but an inferior. 


they are so afraid of Congress intervening | 





JUNE 21, 


States and which tend to the destruction of national sover- 


| eignty. 
Howse says that it will not ratify the amendment to the Consti- 
You are no more interested in the South in | 
Any law | 
which Congress might pass that affected the South would affect | 


You believe in giving to the States power which the Genera! 
Government now has and ought to exercise. On this side we 
believe in preserving to the National Government national soy- 
ereignty. You wish to aggrandize the sovereignty of the States 
at the expense of the sovereignty of the Government. We wis) 


| to preserve intact the distribution and balance of power be- 
of Senators in the South any more than we should object in the | 


Why are you So | 


tween the National Government and the States as laid down in 
the Constitution. 

You believe in the impossibility of the progressive civilization 
of the Negro. We believe that the Negro is part and parcel of 
our community, and that we ought to do everything within our 
power to educate the Negro into the responsibilities of citizen. 
ship. We recognize him as a man with equal political rights. 
We propose 
to protect his rights. You believe he has no rights. You de- 
claim your devotion to the national flag, but you seek to strike 


| the national power a blow, which in the course of time miay 


become deadly and tend to the destruction of the Union. 

We are willing to vote for the amendment to the Constitution 
providing for the election of Senators by vote of the people, 
but we are not willing, in order to obtain your vote for that 
proposition, to pay you the price of adding to it the other propo- 
sition to destroy the power which the Government now has to 
reguiate, in case of necessity, the election of Members of both 


| Houses of Congress. 


We are not willing to abandon national sovereignty and na- 
tional preservation and forsake the race which we set free. 
The slave power of the South in its palmiest days was no more 
imperious and impudent in its demands than you are in this 
demand to-day. But there will come an awakening. I repeat 
there will come an awakening. You will not always be per- 
mitted to stamp derisively upon the colored race which is mak- 
ing an heroic struggle for proper place and position. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, it is surely the 
irenv of fate that brought the eloquent discussion of the learned 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] to a close just while he 
was in the midst of the grandfather clause, found in the consti- 
tution of some States, because that is about as near a live, 
pertinent question pertaining to the great moral reform de- 
manded by the people of this country in the election of United 
States Senators as any Republican leader ever gets. It is en- 
tirely appropriate that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann}, 
who boldly asserts his opposition to any and every mes:sure 
looking to the election of Senators by direct vote, should bo 
chosen to close this debate for those who pretend to favor 
popular election, but who insist on a form of resolution which 
they think would be rejected and which they know would wi! 
draw from the States some of the power they now have. [.\)- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, it was not necessary for the distinguished ex- 
Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], to make his 
last speech, delivered a moment ago. His first speech put hi 
correctly on record. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herr- 
LIN] made no reference to the negro question. He does not hav: 
to appeal to sectional or race issues to perpetuate his service 
here. His vote and his eloquent voice ever raised in behalf ©! 
the people of his country are a guaranty that Alabama wil! 
keep him here. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

I had sincerely hoped that nothing of a partisan character 
would be injected into this debate. I appealed to my very nv 
partisan friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. OL_mMstTepD] to keep tie 
lid on and not inject partisan politics into this discussion, | 
he took the lid off; and following him came the distinguis! 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youne], then the distinguislec 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoNn], and others, all diggin¢ 
into the graves of the past, seeking to arouse passions w))i«! 
have long since been subdued, and which I had hoped were “|! 
the deep bosom of the ocean buried” forever and forever. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman think t!): 
my remarks to which I am informed the gentleman from \'\- 
bama replied abounded in partisanship? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Oh, I am not going to enter int 
a discussion with the gentleman, He has just expressed (!\c 
fear that with popular election of Senators it might be possi): 
to elect a Senator by a minority vote. This may be true, )'t 
I confess I would prefer to have a Senator elected by ev" 
a minority of honest, loyal voters rather than to have that !i-! 
office bought in and controlled by special interests. Would !° 
He is the most distinguished exponent of the remnant of ''* 
once great Republican Party. He is the only man here who !)'s 
the courage of his conviction—always wrong, but never afr! 
to champion the cause of error. A 
the Democratic side.] 


[Laughter and applause v 
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Mr. Speaker, I do not intend that the question now before the 
House shall be confused. The issue presented is a plain one. 
Permit me to say to my Democratic friends, let no man fear 


that in following the lead of Democracy he will ignore the oft- | 


expressed will of the people of the United States. We stand for 


that great reform which our party has so long and so often | 


demanded, that the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], 
who is sometimes right, but generally wrong, says we insert in 
our party platforms with a rubber stamp. The Democratic 
Party intends to keep this great question before the people and 
hefore Congress until popular sentiment aroused by the sober 
judgment and unconquerable will of a determined people shall 
have lashed those who oppose us into submission. 

Let me remind the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
that the only time the party to which he gives allegiance ever 
yoted in convention upon this issue they voted down this reform 
demanded by millions of people, and which he says he favors, 


by a vote of about 700 to a little over 100. There was not | 


righteousness enough in that Republican convention to save his 
party from the fate which befell Sodom and Gomorrah, if the 
good Lord in his mercy and compassion had not changed his 
mode of punishment. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope that every man who sincerely, 
honestly, and conscientiously desires to respond to the voice of 
the people, a voice which has been echoing and reverberating 
through the corridors of this Capitol for 50 years, but which 
only penetrated the Senate Chamber in the last few months, 
will vote to nonconcur in the Senate amendment now under con- 
sideration. The command of the American people is plain and 
unmistakable. We are charged and commissioned to take the 
election of United States Senators out of the market. I do 
not want the price of a Senator from my State fixed by boards 
of exchange, in counting rooms, or in the offices of corporations 
or trusts. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. CarLin] suggests that so-called jack pots 


have recently been resorted to for the purpose of corrupting | 


legislatures and controlling the election of Senators. We want 
no jack-pot business in the election of Senators hereafter. 


My learned and distinguished friend, Mr. Mann, like his | 


distinguished colleague, Mr. CANNON, fearlessly and defiantly 
tramples upon the will of his constituents, as I believe I know 
that will, and opposes this reform; but I admire him. I admire 
him not for the good he does, but for his abandon in boldly say- 


ing to the people of that State which he so well represents in | 


many respects, a people to-day discussed and sympathized with 
by everybody, a State which to-day in sack cloth and ashes is 
lamenting a condition which has placed a stigma upon its fair 
name, which time only can efface. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Iam sorry, under the circumstances 

Mr. JACKSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Not now; I will get to Kansas 
in a minute—I am sorry he [Mr. MANN] will not vote the senti- 
ments of the great majority of the people of his State, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike; that he will not by his vote reflect 
the judgment and wishes of the people and help to send this 
amendment to the several States in a form in which he knows it 
will be ratified. Let me warn you that if the Bristow amendment 
is agreed to by this House we will have evaded and not dis- 
charged our sworn duty. We are not simply directed to submit a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution, but we are charged with 





the duty of submitting a proposed amendment which we believe | 


will be ratified by the States, thus securing the reform so long 
and so earnestly demanded. Concurrence in the Bristow amend- 
ment means the submission of an amendment for ratification 
which entire delegations on this floor tell us is objectionable to 
their people. Let me say, personally I do not share the appre- 


hension that is expressed by gentlemen from one section that the | 


Bristow amendment is fraught with dangerous and deadly 


menace to the welfare, happiness, and prosperity of that section, | 


and I spurn the arguments made by gentlemen from another 
section that without the Bristow amendment the perpetuity of 
this great Republic is threatened. I can not believe the Fed- 
eral Government will ever invade any sovereign State in this 
Republic to destroy it, and I will not believe that of all the 46 
States, or of those which may hereafter come into the Federal 
Union, a solitary State can be named where any one man can 
ever be found who will be so unpatriotic as to seek to snatch 
from that flag a single star of that constellation representing 
the Union of States and the glory and the power of this great 
Republic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I want to say, 
gentlemen, that treachery, insubordination, rebellion, and trea- 
Son are not nurtured into the children of this country by the 
mothers who give them birth and under whose tender care they 
grow to manhood and womanhood, God bless the good mothers 
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and wives of our land. [Applause.] It is to them that we look 





for the patriotism which im all the years to come will guarantee 
and preserve the Union of States, and a continuation of our 
| onward and upward march which wil! forever make this the 
beacon light of all the civilized and patriotic nations of the 
world. 


Mr. Speaker, I proudly proclaim we do fear the people of our 
country. God knows the safety and perpetuity of this free 
Government lies in and with the plain people. The danger 
which we may with good reason fear is the machinations, co 
| binations, and conspiracies formed behind closed doors, in great 
counting rooms, in boards of exchange, in the private rooms 


li- 


of special interests, which seek to make a merchantable and 
commercial article of the most important and sacred right of 
the American people, the right to say who shall serve them. 


I hope that the gentleman from Nebraska | Mr. Norris}, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrer], the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. JACKSON], and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] do not mean to say that it would be dangerous to 
intrust the people of their States with a little more power. 
We propose to take just a little power from the Federal Govern- 
ment, not to lose it—God knows, not to lose it—but deposit it 
where it can and will be used—to give a little more power to 
the patriotic citizens of sovereign States, to those who respond 
to the country’s call in the hour of peril, to the men who make 
the Nation great, and permit the loyal citizens of each State 
| to determine the time, place, and the manner of electing their 
United States Senators. Do this and we will take the Lumber 
Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Leather Trust, the Steel Trust, 
and every other trust out of the Senate of the United States. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Does the gentleman from 
Michigan, and these other gentlemen, want to say to the intelli- 
gent, patriotic people of their States, “ You are not worthy of this 
confidence”? Are the people of your States not patriotic enough 
and intelligent enough to be trusted with this small increase of 
power? Way down in the southland, the abiding place of virtue 
and beauty, of chivalry and patriotism, the hearts of those 
gallant people, those loyal sons of America, beating in unison 
say to you: “ We believe in the patriotism and intelligence of 
the people of the North, and we want to enlarge your powers 
and ours, we want to join with you and want you to join with 
us in amending the Federal Constitution so as to permit each 
| Sovereign State, unhampered and uncontrolled, to purify her 
elections, and secure the election of the people’s choice to serve 
them in the Senate of the United States.” 

Our position is one of confidence in the great body of the 
people. You Republicans repudiate and denounce the citizen- 
| ship of your States as wanting in intelligence, patriotism, and 
civic pride. They will soon repudiate you because you have 
proven yourselves unworthy of the trust reposed in you. 

A distinguished gentleman, one of the great lawyers of this 
body, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon], spoke of 
treason to the States. I was surprised at that. One trouble 
with him, and those who think as he does, is that they are gov- 
erned too much by their personal views and inclinations and 
| too little by the desires and wishes of a great constituency 
| which reposed confidence in them. They subordinate the will 
|and welfare of the people to their individual wishes and 
| desires—sometimes the result of unpatriotic motives. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon] used the pro- 
| noun “we” where he ought to use the pronoun “them” or 
“they.” I am proud to be intrusted to do the will of the people 
I represent. I have no patience with a political boss. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker - 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman yield to the gentlema 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Not now. I have passed Penn- 
| sylvania and I want to get to Kansas. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that I do not believe the Federal 
Government will ever invade the States; but suppose I do not. 
I am not one of those self-constituted bosses who trample upo 
the will of the people and who deny and spurn the voice th: 
comes to them from every nook and corner in their district, anc 
who undertakes to read a lecture to the people on what is best 
| for them. I do not believe that any of you gentlemen will! de- 
ceive any considerable part of the people by your eulogies and 
panegyrics, your magnificent, beautiful expressions with refer- 
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ence to the fathers. The fathers specifically empowered and 
commanded us in that sacred instrument itself, the Constitution, 
to amend it just as soon as the trusts in this country commenced 
buying United States Senators. [Laughter and | iuse.}] We 
have a duty to perform which now invites us. We can not put 


it off. If we delay one hour we violate the injunction imposed 
upon us by the fathers. I tell you today, my good friends, 
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| 
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and especially you Republicans, who hail from that State whose 
people were first to catch the glad tidings of liberty, flung to the 
morning breeze by old Liberty Bell, that those immortal 
patriots who framed that matchless charter of liberty, the 
Constitution of the United States, with prophetic wisdom looked 
down the corridors of time and saw that the time would come 
and the necessity would arise to amend the Constitution they 
gave us. And let me say to you further in the words of the 
great Irish patriot, “If the spirits of the departed participate 
in the cares and concerns of this life,” I doubt not that the 
spirits of the fathers are to-day hovering about this Chamber, 
solicitous for the preservation of the liberty they secured for 
us, and by their silent presence seeking to arouse you Repub- 
licans to patriotic action in your response to the known will 
of the people who confided in you. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has now gotten 
back to Pennsylvania. Will he permit an inquiry now? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. If the gentleman will make it 
very short. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I want to ask the gentleman 
whether the -very object of forming the Constitution of the 
United States, as contained in the preamble, namely, that “in 
order to form a more perfect union” 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I am not going to discuss that. 
You gentlemen on that side would lead me into a discussion of 
the Ten Commandments, which you know nothing about and 
care less about. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. 
me an inquiry? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
or five Senators . 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I have not finished the question. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I know I am not permitted to 
mention a Senator’s name on this floor. I can criticize my col- 
leagues here on this side of the House or on that side, if I 
want to do so, but parliamentary usage forbids that I refer to 
a Member of another august body. 

In the language of the poet— 

A subject's faults a subject may proclaim, 
A monarch’s errors are forbidden game. 

But let me say to you, and if, perchance, my words should be 
wafted on the breeze to a distant part of this Capitol, let me 
state with all the emphasis I can command: Backed by the will 
of the people of this Republic, people who have been oppressed 
in the exercise of their rights, people who have been degraded 
and States that have been tainted; supported by the will of 
millions of loyal people, I say to the representatives of special 
interests everywhere, I say to you Republicans who refuse to 
do your duty, you may do your worst; the will of the people 
will be accomplished. And I say, “So mote it be.” [Applause 
on the Democratic side.]} 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. 
ted me to finish my question. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman will pardon me. 
My time is limited. We are going to pass this resolution sub- 
mitting to the States for ratification an amendment to the 
Constitution providing for the direct election of Senators 
by the people. We are going to see to it hereafter that the 
taint of scandal shall not attach to the election of Senators in 
any State of the Union, if we are given the power, and it will 
be given. The Federal Government has had the power for 125 
years, but it has lain dormant. 

The Government of the United States, thr gh Congress, has 
never exercised the power given by that c.ause of the Con- 
stitution which you talk so much about. It has been a dead 
letter. We want to put it in effect in Illinois and in Penn- 
sylvania and in Missouri. We want to put it in action in 
Kansas and in Colorado. We want to put it in effect in New 
York. We want to put it in operation wherever that flag floats 
to the breeze [applause on the Democratic side] and guarantee 
to the American people honest elections to the United States 
Senate and to the House of Representatives. 

Now, let me digress a lithe for a minute or two. Let me 
call your attention to a few things that give me hope. Let me 
make some observations on the vote in yonder body on the 
Bristow amendment, an amendment which some gentlemen say 
was offered for the purpose of killing the measure. I will not 
say that, because it might be unparliamentary even if true, and 
besides, in the language of Mark Antony, “ Those who did that 
derd are honorable men and will with reason answer” their 
constituencies. [Laughter.] Oh, if Senators could only be re- 
quired to answer at the bar of public opinion to-day, at the 
time our messenger returns to the Senate the Bristow amend- 
ment with our disagreement noted, my word for it, the 44 


Will not the gentleman permit 


Let me tell you something. Four 


The gentleman has not permit- 
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Senators who voted for it would simultaneously spring to their 
feet, each vieing with the other for the privilege and honor of 
moving to recede from the Bristow amendment and to concur 
in the resolution as it passed the House. The trouble is, the 
people can not confer with their Senators to-day. But they wil! 
before the ides of November, 1912, and do not a single one of 
you Republicans forget it. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Remember, 44 Senators voted against and 44 Senators voted 
for the Bristow amendment. Those votes, strange to say, can 
from 30 States. Thirty States cast 44 votes for the amendment, 
and 30 States cast 44 votes against the Bristow amendment. 

On the vote on the Bristow amendment both Senators from 14 
States voted for the amendment, and both Senators from 14 
States voted against it. The Senators representing 14 Stat 
divided, one voting for and one voting against the adoption of 
the Bristow amendment. 

Senators from two States, only one Senator being pres: 
from each and voting, voted for the Bristow amendment, «nd 
Senators from two other States each having but one Senator 
present, voted against the Bristow amendment. 

That was a peculiar state of affairs. The 14 States wh 
Senators voted solidly for the Bristow amendment are Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Iliinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Mic! 
gan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is! 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The 14 States whose Senators voted solidly against 
amendment of the resolution are Alabama, Florida Georgia, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North (1: 
lina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virgin 

The 2 States represented by 1 Senator each which support 
the amendment are Colorado and Vermont. 

The 2 States represented by 1 Senator each which oppos 
the amendment are Maine and South Carolina. 

On the passage of the resolution in the House, after havi: 
first voted down here by a large majority an amendment of 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Jackson] simi! 
in all essential respects to the Bristow amendment, the \ 
was 297 in favor of the resolution, just as reported by y: 
committee, and only 15 against it. 

The decisive yote by which the resolution was passed in ih's 
House was cast by public servants who were elected last | 
and who in April stood before the bar of this House and bef 
Almighty God and swore they would respond to their duties 
Representatives. It was a phenomenal vote—297 for the r 
lution against the pitiful number of 15 against it. I am 
going to tell the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] w! 

2 or 3 of those 15 came from, or even remind him of the f» 
that some of them came from the city of Chicago, the home of 
distinguished member of his political party who has de: 
strated that he has more confidence in results obtai 
through the medium of a jack pot than through a ballot | 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I was one of them. [Applause and laughter.} 
The gentleman never need stop telling how I voted for fear of 
hurting my conscience. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. No; I could not hurt your . 
science. [Laughter.] I regret to have to say, Mr. Spe 
that there is not saving grace enough in any political po 
to rescue and save that man from his political sins. [Laug 
and applause.] 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman sees there was not, does he not? 
Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I conscientiously believe that | 
just God which Patrick Henry said presides over the destiny «! 

nations and to whem he appealed does in fact preside « 
this Nation, and that some day He will deign to stoop from H's 
great white throne and touch the heart of the gentleman fr 
Tilinois and make him respond to what he knows to be rich. 
{Laughter and applause.] 

The figures which I gave you a Moment ago show that w! 
the yote was taken in the House on the passage of the re 
tion as reported to the House the Members of this body, ch 
at the last election by the people of the various districts in 
80 States represented, in whole or in part, by the 44 Senators 
who voted for the Bristow amendment, cast 176 votes for | 
adoption of the resolution and only 14 votes against ii 
Members being absent or paired with absentees. 

The vote in this House of Members representing the 14 S 
whose Senators voted solidly for the Bristow amendment | 
82 for and only 11 against the resolution in the exact form : 
ported by your committee. 

The vote in this House of the Members representing the 
States whose Senators divided on the Bristow amendment \ 
91 for the resolution as reported to the House and only 3 vo':- 
against it. 
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The vote of the Members representing the 
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2 States which 


| McCoy 


each had only one Senator present and voting for the amend- | 


ment was 3 votes for the House resolution and none against it. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that this House had never gone on record in favor of a resolu- 
tion in the form of the one we now contend for until we passed 
I call his attention to the 
fact that a resolution, of which the pending resolution is an 
exact copy, was introduced in the Fifty-second Congress by a 
distinguished Democrat from Virginia {Mr. Tucker], and passed 
the House with the necessary two-third vote, without division 
Of course it failed to pass the Senate. 
resolution, in language exactly like this, was again introduced 
in the Fifty-third Congress by Mr. Tucker, and passed on a 
roll call by a vote of 141 for to 50 against it. 
interesting to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] to 
know that among those who voted for the resolution in the Fifty- 
third Congress were ex-Speaker Henderson, Hon. W. P. Hep- 
burn, Hon. RicHarpD BarrHotpt, and Hon. H. 8S. Cooper, all 
prominent and distinguished Republicans, whom Democrats 
forced to meet the issue, and who had courage enough to dis- 
card all other considerations and vote the will of the people 


it a few days ago. 


or roll call. 


they represented. 


Mr. Speaker, Members of this House know they will have to 
show their constituents by their votes that they are sincerely 
in harmony with the public sentiment which demands the pas- 
sage of this resolution for the direct election of Senators by the 
people, and pass it in a form which will be acceptable to the 
States, if they hope to ever come back here again after Speaker | 
CLaRK is elected President, and—— 


cheering. ] 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


All time has expired. 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 


demonstration. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OL_MstEp] to concur. 


[Laughter.] 


He is mistaken. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not think my 
time ought to be curtailed by this unnecessary and unusual 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 111, nays 171, 


[Mr. OLMSTED] 


told 


It may also be 


[Prolonged applause and 


answered “present” 9, not voting 97, as follows: 


Akin, N. » a 
Anderson, Minn. 
Anthony 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
Berger 
fowman 
Bradley 
Burke, Wis. 
Butler 
Campbell 
Cannon 
Catlin 
Cooper 
Copley 
Crago 
Currier 
Dalzell 
Danforth 
Davis, Minn. 
Dodds 
Driscoll, M, B. 
Dwight 
Dyer 

Esch 

Farr 

Focht 
Fordney 


Adamson 
Aiken, 8. C, 
Alexander 
Allen 
Anderson, Ohio 
Ansberry 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Barnhart 
Bartlett 
Bathrick 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Blackmon 
Boehne 
Booher 
portant 
rantle 
Brosssard 
Buchanan 
Bulkley 
Burleson 


YEAS—111. 
Foss Lawrence 
Foster, Vt. Lenroot 
French Lindbergh 


Gardner, Mass. 


Green, Iowa. 
Griest 


Guernsey MeMorran 
Harris Madden 
Hartman Malby 
Haugen Mann 
Helgesen Matthews 
Henry, Conn. Miller 
Hill Mondell 
Howell Moon, Pa. 
Howland Moore, Pa. 
Hubbard Morse, Wis. 
Humphrey, Wash. Murdock 
Jackson Needham 
Kahn Nelson 
Kendall Norris 
Kennedy Olmsted 
Kent Patton, Pa. 
Kopp Payne 
Lafferty Pickett 
La Follette Plumley 
Langley Porter 
NAYS—171. 
Carlin Faison 
Carter Fields 
Claypool Finley 
Clayton Fitzgerald 
Cline Flood, Va. 
Collier Floyd, Ark. 
Connell Foster, Ill. 
Conry Fowler 
Cox, Ind. Francis 
Cox, Ohio Gallagher 
Cullop Garner 
ed Garrett 
Daugherty Glass 
Davis, W. Va. Goeke 
Dent Goldfogle 
Denver Goodwin, Ark. 
Dickinson Graham 
Dickson, Miss. Gray 
Dies Gregg, Pa. 
Difenderfer Gudger 
Doremus Hamill 
Doughton Hamilton, W. Va. 
Driscoll, D. A. Hamlin 
Dupre Hardwick 
Ellerbe Hard 
Estopinal Harrison, Miss. 
Evans Hay 


MeCall 
McCreary 
McKinley 
Mcisinney 
Mclaughlin 


Pray 

Prouty 

Rees 

Reyburn 
Rodenberg 
Simmons 
Slemp 

Sloan 

Smith, J. M. C. 
Speer 
Stecnerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Sulloway 
Taylor, Ohio 
Thistlewood 
Towner 

Utter 
Volstead 
Wedemeyer 
Wilder 

Willis 
Wilson, Il. 
Wood, N. J. 
Woods, Iowa 
Young, Kans. 
Young, Mich. 


Houston 
Howard 
Hughes, Ga. 
Hughes, N. J. 
Hull 


Humphreys, Miss. 


Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Jones 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Kitchin 
Konig . 
Konop 
Korbly 
Lamb 
Lee, Pa. 
Lever 
Lewis 
pe 
ttlepage 
Lloyd 
Lobeck 


The same 





McGillicuddy 
McHenry 


| Macon 





Maguire, Nebr. 


Martin, Colo. 
Mays 
Morrison 
Moss, Ind. 
Murray 
Oldfield 
O’Shaunessy 
Page 

Palmer 
Pepper 

Post 


Clark, Fla. 
Davidson 
Gregg, ‘lex. 


Adair 
Ames 
Andrus 
Austin 
Bates 
Bingham 
Brown 
Burke, Pa. 
Burke, 8S. Dak. 
Calder 
Cantrill 
Cary 
Covington 
Cravens 
Crumpacker 
Davenport 
De Forest 
Dixon, Ind. 
Donohoe 
Draper 
Edwards 
Fairchild 
Ferris 
Fornes 
Fuller 


Pou 

Raker 
Ransdell, La. 
Rauch 
Redfield 
Richardson 
Robinson 
Roddenbery 
Rothermel 
Rouse 

Rubey 
Rucker, Colo, 
Rucker, Mo. 
Russell 
Sabath 
Saunders 
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Hinds 
Kinkaid, Nebr. 


Scully 

Sells 
Shackleford 
Sharp 
Sherley 
Sims 

Sisson 
Siayden 


Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Tex. 
Stedman 


Stephens, Miss. 


Stephens, Tex. 
Stone 
Talbott, Md. 
Talcott, N. Y. 


Longworth 
Maher 


NOT VOTING—97. 


yardner, N. J. 
George 

Godwin, N. C. 
Gordon 

Gould 

Greene, Mass 
Hamilton, Mich. 
Hammond 





Higcins 
Hobson 
Hughes, W. Va. 
James 
Johnson, 8. C. 
Kindred 


Knowland 
Lafean 
Langham 
Latta 

Lee, Ga. 


Legare 

Levy Vv 
Lindsay 
Littleton 
Loud 
Loudenslager 
McDermott 


McGuire, Okla. 


McKenzie 
Madison 


Martin, 8. Dak. 


Mitchell 
Moon, Tenn, 
Mi ore, Tex. 
Mott 

Nye 

Padgett 
Parran 
Patten, N. Y. 
Peters 
Powers 
Prince 

Pujo 
Rainey 
Randeil, Tex, 
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Taylor, Colo. 
Thayer 
Thomas 
Townsend 
Tribble 
Turnbull 
Tuttle 


Uuderwood 
Watkins 
Whitacre 
White 
Wickliffe 
Wilson, Pa 
Witherspoc n 
Young, Tex. 


Morgan 
Smith, Saml. W. 


Reilly 
Riordan 
Roberts, Mass, 
Roberts, Nev. 
Sheppard 
Sherwood 
Small 
Sparkman 
Stack 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Sulzer 

Sweet 
Switzer 
Taylor, Ala. 
Tilson 
Underhill 
Vreeland 
Warburton 
Webb 

Weeks 
Wilson, N. Y¥. 





















So the motion to concur was lost. 

The following pairs were announced: 

For the session: 

Mr. Riorpan with Mr. ANDRUS. 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. CaLper, 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Moore of Texas with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Sweet with Mr. WEEKs. 

Mr. Drxon of Indiana with Mr. MADISON. 

Mr. Cravens with Mr. LoOUDENSLAGER. 

Mr. JAMES with Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 

Mr. LeGARE with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. DAvipson. 

Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. De Forest. 

Mr. Crark of Florida with Mr. Nye. 

Mr. Taytor of Alabama with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 

Mr. McDermott with Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. SHEeRwoop with Mr. TrLson. 

Mr. Fornes with Mr. HANNA, 

Mr. HamMMoNpD with Mr. CRUMPACKER. 

Mr. CovinecTton with Mr. PARRAN. 

Mr. Rerty with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. Ferris with Mr. Morcan. 

Mr. LitrLeton with Mr. VREELAND. 

Mr. Greco of Texas with Mr. Draper. 

Mr. Puso with Mr. Huaues of West Virginia. 

Mr. Epwarps with Mr. MArtTIN of South Dakota. 

Mr. Hosson with Mr. FAIRcHILD. 

Mr. Kipp with Mr. LANGHAM. 

Mr. Suxizer with Mr. McKenztr. 

Mr. Papcetr with Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. 

Mr. Wess with Mr. WARBURTON. 

Mr. UNDERHILL with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Dononoe with Mr. Switzer. 

Mr. Strack with Mr. MircnHett. 

Mr. Levy with Mr. STERLING. 

Mr. LattTa with Mr. Prince. 

Mr. Krnprep with Mr. McGutre of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. KNowLanp. 

Mr. Greorce with Mr. FULLER. 

Mr. DAVENPORT with Mr. Cary. 

Mr. Aparr with Mr. HEAvp. 

Mr. Govutp with Mr. Hrnps. 

Mr. Patren of New York with Mr. Bares. 

On this vote: 

Mr. STANLEY (against) with Mr. Roperts of Nevada 
amendment). 

Mr. Lee of Georgia (against) with Mr. Hawrey (for amend- 
ment). 


(for 


a. al 
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Mr. Smatni (against) with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania (for 
amendment). 

Mr. Jommsow of South Carolina (against) with Mr. Hicerns 
(for amendment). 

Mr. RaNpDELL of Texas (against) with Mr. Kinkapw of Ne- 
braska (for amendment). 

lor two weeks: 

Mr. Brown with Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Moow of Tennessee with Mr. LAFEAN. 

lor three weeks: - 

Mr. Ratney with Mr. Burke of South Dakota. 

Ending June 26: 

Mr. SHEPPARD with Mr. AMEs. 

Commencing June 21, ending July 1: 

Mr. Harrison of New York with Mr. LoncworrtuH. 

After vote on woolen bill, ending with consideration of cot- 
ton bill: 

Mr. Witson of New York with Mr. Samvet W. SMITH. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to concur fails because two- 
thirds have failed to vote for it, and that carries with it the 
vote to disagree to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Do I understand the Chair to rule 
taat it is unmecessary to make the motion to disagree? 

The SPEAKER. That is what the Chair holds. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. If the Chair should put the mo- 
tion to the House to disagree to the Senate amendment, that 
would not hurt anything, would it? 

The SPEAKER. It would not, except that you might acci- 
dentally lose it, and then what? [Laughter.] At first the 
Chair was inclined to take the gentleman’s view of it, but after 
consultation with the parliamentary clerk and the gentleman 
from Dlinois, Mr. Mann, and finally with the great authority on 
parliamentary law, Mr. Hrnps, of Maine, we all agreed that the 
failure of the motion to concur was equivalent to a motion to 
disagree. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I think we can safely leave the 
situation as it is, then; I have implicit confidence in the Speaker 
and in his parliamentary clerk, as well as in the gentleman from 
Maine, who formerly held that position. I understand that 
there is agreement among them that no further motion is neces- 
sary. Now, if there should be error in that, and it should be 
called to our attention from the other end of the Capitol, we 
would have a chance to take action, because the longer this 
thing goes the stronger the situation will become. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I want to suggest to the gentleman 
that there can be no eondition of affairs arising in the Senate 
of that kind, because the message which the House sends to the 
Senate will be that the House does not concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The House refuses to concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

PURE FOOD AND PRUGS ACT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, ordered to be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
(H. Doe. No. 75): 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


Your attention is respectfully called to the necessity of pass- 
ing at this session an amendment to the food and drugs act of 
June 30, 1906 (34 Stat., 768), which will supplement existing 
law and prevent the shipment in interstate and foreign com- 
merce and the manufacture and sale within the Territories 
and the District of Columbia of worthless nostrums labeled 
with misstatements of fact as to their physiological action— 
misstatements false and misleading even in the knowledge of 
those who make them. 

On June 30, 1906, after an agitation of 20 years, the food and 
drugs act, passed by the Fifty-ninth Congress, received the ap- 
proval of the President and became law. The purpose of the 
measure was twofold—first, to prevent the adulteration of 
foods and drugs within the jyrisdiction of the Federal Govyern- 
ment; and, second, to prevent any false labeling of foods and 
drugs that will deceive the people into the belief that they are 
securing other than that for which they ask and which they 
have the right to get. The law was received with general satis- 
faction and has been vigorously enforced. More than 2,000 
eases have been prepared for criminal prosecution against the 
shippers of adulterated or misbranded foods and drugs, and 
seizures have been made of more than 700 shipments of such 
articles. More than two-thirds of these cases have been begun 
gince Mareh 4, 1909. Of the criminal cases more than 800 have 
terminated favorably to the Government, and of the shipments 
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seized more than 450 have been condemned and either r: 
labeled or destroyed. In every case in which the food seized 
was deleterious to health it was destroyed. A large number 
of cases are now pending. 

The Supreme Court has held in a recent decision (Unite 
States v. O. A. Johnson, opinion May 29, 1911) that the fo. 
and drugs act does not cover the knowingly false labeling . 
nostrums as to curative effect or physiological action, and th 
inquiry under this salutary statute does not by its terms ext: 
in any case to the ineflicacy of medicines to work the cures 
claimed for them on the labels. It follows that, without fear 
punishment under the law, unscrupulous persons, knowing | 
medicines to have no eurative or remedial value for the dise.: 
for which they indicate them, may ship in interstate comm: 
medicines composed of substances possessing any slight phys 
logical action and labeled as cures for diseases which, in 1 
present state of science, are recognized as incurable. 

An evil which menaces the general health of the people stri! 
at the life of the Nation. In my opinion, the sale of dangero 
adulterated drugs, or the sale of drugs under knowingly f» 
claims as to their effect in disease, constitutes such an evil 1 
warrants me in calling the matter to the attention of | 
Congress. ; 

Fraudulent misrepresentations of the curative value of | 
trums not only operate to defraud purchasers, but are a dis 
menace to the public health. There are none so credulous 
sufferers from disease. The need is urgent for legislation w! 
will prevent the raising of false hopes of speedy cures of sei 
ailments by misstatements of fact as to worthless mixtures 
which the sick will rely while their diseases progress unchec! 

At the time the food and drugs act was passed there 
current in commerce literally thousands of dangerous fra 
labeled as cures for every case of epilepsy, sure cures for « 
sumption and all lung diseases, cures for all kidney, liver, : 
malarial troubles, cures for diabetes, cures for tumor and c 
cer, cures for all forms of heart disease; in fact, cures for 
the ills known at the present day. The labels of many of tl: 
so-called cures indicated their use for diseases of child: 
They were not only utterly useless in the treatment of the ( 
ease, but in many cases were positively injurious. [If a ti' 
of these statements had been true, no one with access to tli 
remedies which bore them need have died from any cause 0| 
than accident or old age. Unfortunately, the statements wo: 
not true. The shameful fact is that those who deal in suc! 
preparations know they are deceiving credulous and ignor: 
unfortunates who suffer from some of the gravest ills to wh' 
the flesh of this day is subject. No physician of standing in | 
profession, no matter to what school of medicine he may be): 
entertains the slightest idea that any of these preparat 
will work the wonders promised on the labels. 

Prior to the recent decision of the Supreme Court the offi 
charged with the enforcement of the law regarded false ani 
misleading statements concerning the curative value of | 
trums as misbranding, and there was a general acquiescence 
this view by the proprietors of the nostrums. Many prete 
cures, in consequence, were withdrawn from the marke', 
the proprietors of many other alleged cures eliminated [ 
and extravagant claims from their labels, either voluntari!) 
under the compulsion of criminal prosecution. Nearl) 
criminal prosecutions on this charge were concluded in the | 
eral courts by pleas of guilty and the imposition of fines. 
than 150 cases of the same nature, involving some of the ran 
frauds by which the American people were ever deceived, : 
pending now, and must be dismissed. 

I fear, if no remedial legislation be granted at this sess 
that the good which has already been accomplished in rez 
to these nostrums will be undone, and the people of the coun 
will be deprived of a powerful safeguard against danger 
frauds. Of course, as pointed out by the Supreme Court. 
attempt to legislate against mere expressions of opinion w 
be abortive; nevertheless, if knowingly false misstatemen'- 
fact as to the effect of the preparations be provided ag: 
the greater part of the evil will be subject to control. 

The statute can be easily amended to inelude the evil I | 
described. I recommend fhat this be done at once as a mi 

f emergency: 
: pt Wma. H. Tar 


Tur Wurre House, June 20, 1911. 


Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ingu''> 
the number of copies of this message that are printed under ' 
rules? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the usual number, I will state, 
fourteen hundred and odd, of which the House receives 4' 


copies. 
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LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I had arranged with the 
entieman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMstTep] to grant me 
ome time to briefly discuss the joint resolution providing for 
she election of Senators by the direct vote of the people, and 
‘o get permission to print in the Recorp my reasons for favor- 

g the Bristow amendment. During the progress of the de 
nate I was ealled out of the Chamber by a constituent and 
when I returned debate had closed. I am in favor of the 

oposed amendment to the Constitution, but I prefer to see it 

sopted with the amendment referred to. I now ask unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp my reasons for favor 
that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

[here was no objection. 

LEAVE OF 


ing 
aiiby 


ABSENCE. 


Py nnanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. Axperson of Minnesota, for three weeks, on account of 


portant business. 
Vr. Grece of Texas, for three weeks, on account of imp 


iness, 


riant 
} us 
Mr. Konop, for three weeks, on account of imp: 
Mr. Burke of Wisconsin, 
t business. 

Mr. Trrayer, for 20 days, on account of important business. 
Mr. Urrer, until July 10, on account of business. 

Mr. Doremus, for three weeks, on account of important busi- 


rtant business. 
for 25 days, on account of impor- 
tal 


Mr. Greee of Pennsylvania, 

rtant business. 

Mr. Kopp, for three weeks, on 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. Moss 
Indiana to withdraw from the files of the House, without leav- 
ing copies, the papers accompanying H. R. 30155, Sixty-first 
Congress, third session, no adverse report having been made 


thereon. 


until July 12, on account of im- 


account of important business 


of 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
nounced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requ ested : . 


8. J. Res. 3. Joint resolution extending the operation of the 
act for the control and regulation of the waters of Niagara 


River, for the preservation 
purposes ; 

S. 2117. An act to promote the efficiency of the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service; 

S. 20. An act directing the 
outstanding legal title of the 


of Niagara Falls, and for other 


Secretary of War to convey the 
United States to sublots Nos. 31, 
2, and 33, of original lot No. 3, square No. S80, in the city of 
Vashington, D. C.; 

S. 1072. An act to amend section 895 of the Code of Law for 
the Distriet of Columbia ; 

S.1081. An act to provide for punishment for larceny of pub- 
lic property from the workhouse and the reformatory of the 
Distriet of Columbia ; 

’. 2509. An act to authorize certain changes in the plan for 
the permanent system of highways for that portion of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia lying west of Fourteenth Street, South of 
Taylor Street, east of Rock Creek Park, and north of Newton 
Street NW.; and 

8. 2775. An act to authorize the establishment of fish-cultural 


dS. 2440. 
stations on the Columbia River or its tributaries in the State 


of Oregon. 





~ 1 
we 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 2599. An act to authorize certain changes in the plan for 
the permanent system of highways for that portion of the 
District of Columbia lying west of Fourteenth Street, south of 
Taylor Street, east of Rock Creek Park, and north of Newton 
Street NW.; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8. 2775. An act to authorize the establishment of fish-cultural 
Stations on the Columbia River or its tributaries in the State 


9 


of Oregon; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and | 


Fisheries. 

8.2117. An act to promote the efficiency of the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

8.20. An act directing the Secretary of War tg convey the 
——— legal title of the United States to sublots Nos. 31, 





r 


9” 


290 























32, and 33 of original lot No. 8, square No. 80, in the city of 
Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the District Co 
lumbia. 

S. 1072. An act to amend section 895 of t ( 2 of for 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on ft] D of 
Columbia. 

§.1081. An dct to provide for punishment for lar 
public property from of workhouse and the reforma 
the District of Columbi to the Committ on the D 
of Columbia. 

S. J. Res. 3. Joint resolution extending the operation 
act for the control and regulation of tl of } 
tiver, for the preservation of Niagara Fal 1 for otl I 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Afi 

CANADIAN BECIPROCITY—THE ROOT i MENT 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask lan Is cons t id 
dress the House for 15 minut on the so-called I t ar it 

the Canadian 1 ty bill (H. R. 4412) 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. Dt g the remarks of Mr. Mann, 
his time having pired, by uw ; consent, on the r st 
of Mr. Lo’:ewortn, he w anted time in which to conclude 
his remarks. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chai I desir« s ta few re rks 
about tl pul and pap n the Canadian reci city 
bill and the s lied R : i ret t 
ill as it pas l the Hi xl 

Sr Pu WW 1 roun ? l 

leache i ac) nt oy 

ard, anufas d I i 

Ip, r of wl h 
‘ lored in the pulp, - not ylored, i t ; 
cents per pound, not including pri ited I 
the yroducts of Canada, when im: t i 
United States, shal e admitted 
dent that no ex rt ty. t : ‘ 
of any kind whatsoever (whether in the for ‘ 
of the exportation ! P ul 
relation, or « therwis , direct Q 
upon such paper ard, or vd t 0 1 in Iu 
facture of such | I ‘ p, or t 1 | ) in 
the mar uf 

The Root amendment proj to add at the end of f 
going the f wing 

And when the Pre t { ry 
evidence and l I ind 
beard, bein t t U i t i i int 
Canada fre 

So that the s« 1 ded ! low 

Sec. 2. Pulp of wood ly er » of d, L, 
b eached or ul ached: it Pa 1a i e a 
board, manuf 1 fre «1 pulp or 1 ‘ i i 
pulp, or of \ 1 such mp it t 
colored in the pulp, or i, a lued m ! 
ceats per pound, not | nted or decorated ll pa I 

» products of Can: lae ported theref: etl 

d States, shal 0 f duty, on nd 
le that no export duty, « fe ot export ¢ 
kind whatsoever (whet 1 of additional c 
icense fex i i ( r restriction in 
f ti ex t! by regulat 
relation, or other ctly), shall have be 
upon such paper, | dp r the wood d in tt 
ture of BI pap l, wo p, or the wood pulp uss 
manufactn re of 1 paper or nd er 
1 tnited Str rtes shall have sa fact evider and shall < 
lamation that such wood pulp, paper, and board, being the prod 
the United States, e admitted inte Canada free of duty 

The amendment would be in better gramm: al form if a 
comma instead of a semicolon were inserted a re end of the 
present section and the word “and,” in th ! r 
amendment, were left out In other words, t] ning ti 
amendment is that certain paper, and f l » ad 
mitted into the United States on certair t $s ni l, 
when the President proclaims that tl! i 
mitted into Canada free of duty with: 

The other day even the Chicago T 
editorially :° 

The adoption of the Root amendment to the : 
make it conform to the a pe! agreement in t 
which it was departed from y the House, and 
should not be adopted 

I have seen a similar statement “ others. W 
men usually so well it if wren get vide of tl 
tion should be made. The Root amend it is t 
with the reciprocity agreement. The R yt 
the agreement. 

I prepared the original draft of tl 
procity agreement which sets forth thé lent 

| upon which paper might be br ught from ‘| 
United States free of duty, and I prepared t in 
the reciprocity bill in reference to pulp and paper, and the 
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provision in the bill absolutely follows the provision in the 
agreement. 

The Root amendment destroys the agreement as to pulp and 
paper. It renders the agreement entirely nugatory. It com- 
pletely prevents the importation of paper free from Canada, 
or of paper into Canada from here free. It would be plainer 
than the Root amendment, but no more effective, if we should 
add at the end of the pulp and paper provision in the bill the 
further provision, “This section shall never take effect,” 
because that is the practical effect of the Root amendment. 

In order to understand the Root amendment it is necessary 
to understand the situation. 

We consume large quantities of print paper. We obtain that 
paper from our mills in this country and from the Canadian 
mills. 

Print paper is made from the wood of the spruce tree, and 
before manufacture that wood is called pulp wood. We are 
the principal consumers of print paper, and spruce pulp wood 
is mainly found in Canadian forests. 

Portions of the Canadian forests are owned in private owner- 
ship, but the bulk of the Canadian forests are publicly owned, 
are called Crown lands, and are owned by the Provinces of 
Canada. The Province that owns pulp-wood forests owns them 
absolutely and can dispose of them as it pleases. These Provy- 
inces have put a prohibition on the exportation of pulp wood 
in the manner following. 

The Province of Quebec, for instance, owning large pulp- 
wood forests, sells the right to cut pulp wood under a con- 
tract which provides that the pulp wood shall be manufactured 
within the Dominion of Canada. The Province will not sell 
any pulp wood on other terms, and hence under the new order 
of that Province no pulp wood can be cut in the Crown-land 
forests to be exported into the United States for the use of our 
paper mills here. The Province of Ontario and other Provinces 
have adopted similar restrictive contracts. 

It is to the interest of this country that we be able to obtain 
spruce pulp wood from Canada. It is to the interest of Canada 
that she be able to send her print paper here free of duty. That 
being the situation, the reciprocity agreement provided that 
paper might come into the United States from Canada free of 
duty if made from pulp wood which itself might have been 
brought from Canada here. This provision is put in the form 
of admitting Canadian paper free of duty on the condition 
precedent that there is no restriction or prohibition of the ex- 
portation from Canada of the wood from which the paper is 
made. ’ 

The terms of the agreement would admit paper here free of duty 
if made from wood cut from the private forests, because there 
is no restriction on the exportation from Canada of pulp wood 
cut on the privately owned lands. The agreement would admit 
paper made from Crown land pulp wood if the Province which 
owned the forest allowed the exportation of the wood to the 
United States when cut; but if the Province prohibited the ex- 
portation of the pulp wood, then the paper which is made from 
that pulp wood would not be admitted free here. ’ 

The agreement leaves each Province to determine for itself 
whether it will accede to the condition pre¢edent and take ad- 
vantage of the offer we make to admit the paper free if the 
Province permits the pulp wood to come over here. The Do- 
minion Government has no control over the pulp-wood forests 
in the eastern Provinces, and it is a matter solely for each 
Provinee to determine for itself. 

It will be noted that the condition precedent is a condition 
which we impose upon Canadian paper; that it is a condition 
precedent for the benefit of our people. It is to secure to us 
pulp wood from Canada. 

In other words, Canada desired the admission of pulp and 
paper into the United States free of duty. Such free entry 
would be of great advantage to Canadian manufacturers. On 
our side, we desired to obtain the right of free exportation from 
Canada of pulp wood in order to supply our mills with raw 
material for the making of pulp and paper. This right of free 
exportation, however, so far as the Crown lands are concerned, 
is not controlled by the Canadian Government. It is controlled 
by the various Provinces, and the General Dominion Govern- 
ment is powerless to legislate concerning the control of these 
lands or the pulp wood cut on them. This situation was appre- 
ciated by the Canadian commissioners when, in their letter to 
the Secretary of State, they said, referring to the importation of 
pulp and paper: 

We note that you desire to provide that such articles from Canada 
shall be made free of duty in the United States only upon certain con- 
ditions respecting the shipment of pulp wood from Canada. It is neces- 
sary that we should point out that this is a matter in which we are 
not in a position to make any agreement. The restrictions at present 


existing in Canada are of a provincial character. They have been 
adepeed by several of the Provinces with regard to what are believed to 


be provincial interests. We have neither the right nor the desire + 
interfere with the provincial authorities in the free exercise of t} 
constitutional powers in the administration of their public lands. ‘4 
provisions you are proposing to make respecting the conditions » 
which these classes of pulp and paper may be imported into the Uni 
States free of duty must necessarily be for the present inoperat 
Whether the provincial governments will desire to in any way mod 
their regulations with a view to securing the free admission of ; 
and paper from their Provinces into the markets of the United S}.: 
must be a question for the provincial authorities to decide. In : 
meantime the present duties on = and paper imported from 
United States into Canada will remain. Whenever pulp and paper 
the classes already mentioned are admitted into the Tnited States f 
of duty from all parts of Canada, then similar articles, when import. 
from the United States, shall be admitted into Canada free of duty. 

In other words, the Canadian officials said that, as the Uniti) 
States was proposing in the agreement to insert a conditi,) 
precedent which involved future action by the different (. 
dian Provinces, pending such action by the Provinces, the }).)- 
visions of the agreement for free entry would be inoperative .s 
to pulp and paper affected by the condition precedent com 
from any Province until that Province had changed its regi 
tions or form of contract. They further said, in effect, th. 
until all of the Canadian Provinces permitted free exportati. 
of pulp wood, meanwhile the present duty on pulp and pa) 
imported into Canada would remain. 

The meaning of the agreement is further expressed in 
Schedule A, attached to the agreement, which is practically iy 
the language of the reciprocity bill as it passed the House, »)\\| 
which provides that the pulp and paper therein described, whic), 
imported from Canada into the United States, shall be admitto| 
free of duty on the condition precedent that no export duty . 
fee or any prohibition or restriction of exportation by cont: 
or otherwise shall have been imposed upon such pulp or payor 
or the wood used in their manufacture. 

The Crown land pulp wood and the private land pulp wool 
are in competition in Canada. If we let in paper made fro) 
the private land pulp wood free and charge a duty of $5.75 « 
ton on paper made from the Crown land pulp wood, the Crown 
land pulp wood will be at such a disadvantage that the Province 
which is the owner of it will naturally seek to secure the same 
benefits for the Crown land pulp wood that the private !and 
pulp wood enjoys, and therefore take off the prohibition on 
exportation, - 

The reciprocity agreement further provides that if the tine 
comes when we admit paper from all parts of Canada free, then 
Canada shall admit our paper free, and that provision of {!\ 
agreement is incorporated in the measure now pending i 
the Canadian Parliament. The real advantage to us, howe\ 
is not in securing the admission of our paper into Canada free, 
because that will amount to but little. 

The real advantage to us in the agreement will be the secur 
of the right to obtain pulp wood from Canada—pulp wood |! 
is Gut on her Crown lands which we can not now obtain. The 
agreement, however, does not make the admission of paper i! 
the United States free of duty dependent in any way upon tl: 
admission of our paper into Canada free of duty. The Canadini 
Government would jump at the chance to admit our paper ini 
Canada free of duty in return for our admission of Canadi:n 
paper here free of duty. But in the agreement we do not )rv- 
pose to admit all Canadian paper free of duty at once, nor ever, 
unless all of the restrictions or prohibitions on the exportation of 
pulp wood are removed in the different Provinces. 

The Root amendment proposes that we shall not admit any 
paper from Canada free of duty until Canada admits al! of 
our paper, of the kind described in the agreement, into Canada 
free of duty. 

If the Root amendment prevails, this would be the situation: 
We would not admit any paper free of duty unless the |u|) 
wood from which it was made might have been exported to \s. 

Hence, we would not admit all paper from a Province free 
of duty until that Province had removed the restriction ou 
exportation. 

Hence, we would not admit all paper from Canada free of 
duty until the restrictions on exportation were removed in 
every Province of Canada. : 

Hence, so long as any Province maintains its prohibifion 
on exportation of pulp wood, we would not admit all paper 
from Canada free of duty. [Applause.] 

Hence, Canada would not admit our paper free of duty, be- 
cause we would not admit all of the Canadian paper free of 
duty. ‘ : : 

And hence, under the Root amendment, we would not admit 
any paper from Canada free of duty, because Canada does 10t 
admit all of our paper free of duty. 

As the Root amendment provides that the pulp and paper 
provision in the act shall not take effect until Canada ad's 
all of our paper free of duty, and as Canada does not, 81!" 
the terms of the agreement, admit our paper free of duty ui! 
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we admit all of her paper free of duty, and as we have a pro 
vision or condition precedent in the act to the effect that we 

i]l not admit paper coming from a Province’ free of duty if 
made from pulp wood that might not have been exported to 
ns, we would leave it within the power of any one Province in 
Canada to prevent the taking effect of any portion of these 


provisions and thereby prevent the admission of any paper | 


ree merely by refusing to remove the restriction it makes in 
its contract on the exportation of pulp wood. If this power 
be left in each individual Province of Canada, it is absolutely 
certain that the provision in the act is not worth the paper it 
is written on. 

If Ontario, for instance, has the power, by refusing to per- 
mit the exportation of its pulp wood, to keep the law from 
baving any effect, it will exercise that power, and under the 
Root amendment that Province would have such power. 


The agreement proceeds on the theory that we admit certain | 


paper free of duty in return for the prospect of being able to 
import the Crown land pulp wood withaut restriction. 

The agreement is based on the idea that it igs worth more 
to us to secure Crown land pulp wood than it is to have the 
right to send paper to Canada free of duty. It is impossible 
to make the condition precedent we propose work in harmony 
with the Root amendment. 

It is impossible to make effective both the Root amendment 
and the condition precedent so far as accomplishing results are 
concerned. 

If, however, the manufacturers of print paper do not care to 
obtain the right to secure Crown land pulp wood, but prefer 
instead to obtain the right to export paper to Canada, that re- 
sult can be reached in a very simple manner. 

We can simply strike out the condition precedent and provide 
in the act that we will admit pulp and paper coming from 


Canada free when Canada admits our pulp and paper going | 


there free. 

While I do not believe such a provision is to the interest of 
the paper manufacturers of the United States, yet if they pre- 
fer to have the right to export paper to Canada rather than the 
right to obtain Canadian pulp wood, I do not know that I would 
object to the proposition. The bill might then provide, leaving 
out the condition precedent, that we will admit pulp and paper 
of the character described in the bill— 


when the President of the United States shall have satisfactory evi- 
dence and shall make proclamation that such wood pulp, paper, and 
board, being the products of the United States, are admitted into Can- 
ada free of duty. 

This latter language is the exact language of the Root amend- 
ment. If such a provision were enacted, it would simply leave 


out of consideration all question in regard to obtaining pulp | 


wood and would provide for reciprocity in pulp and paper on 
even terms. 

But, of course, under such a provision, the Canadian Prov- 
inces would still maintain their prohibition against the exporta- 
tion of pulp wood, and though by the provision we would obtain 
the right to export paper to Canada free of duty, it is perfectly 
plain that we would not have the paper to export. Our own 
supply of spruce pulp wooed would soon be gone and the paper 
industry would be transferred to Canada. 

If the paper manufacturers desire to cut off their supply of 
Canadian pulp wood and transfer the print-paper-making indus- 
try to Canada, all they need to do is to keep on urging the Root 
amendment, and they will probably be accommodated by a 
provision for simple, plain, reciprocity on paper between the 
United States and Canada, without any reference to pulp wood 
or our obtaining pulp wood from Canada. 

Mr. Chairman, the pulp and paper section as we passed it will 
greatly benefit the American reader, the American school 
children, the American newspaper, the American manufacturer 
of news-print paper, the Canadian manufacturer of news- 
print paper, the Canadian owner of pulp wood, and the Canadian 
pulp-wood forests. It tends to make available the raw material 
and to prevent undue increase in price of the finished product; 
but the Root amendment will render the whole provision in- 
effective and of no value. It practically destroys the agree- 
ment. Its adoption would put up the price of print paper in 
the United States and would prevent our obtaining the raw 
material from Canada. 

Canada has the great pulp-wood forests; we have the great 
consuming public. The pulp-wood forests of Canada are of little 
value unless we furnish a market for the product into which 
they may be converted. We are great consumers of the paper 
into which the Canadian forests may be converted. Common 
sense dictates that we enter into an arrangement which fs mu- 
tually le both to us and to Canada. 

The amendment would prevent this. It would keep the 
Canadian pulp-wood forests and the American paper consumer 


DA araee, TQ} sop 
far apart. It would be of no benefit t except 
paper milis in the United States which own a tem ary s 

of spruce pulp-wood forests and 

into paper at high prices during the next few y Ss, le 


| future to look out for itself. That is neither statesmans! 
wise economy. 

Mr. MALBY. Mr. Speaker, I shall not request time of t 
House this afternoon to reply to my friend from I) ; 
| MANN] in reference to his attack upon the Root ame 
but inasmuch as the amendment was offered by the 
guished senior Senator from the State of New York, a 
the district which I have the honor to represent is mi: 
interested im the subject, I ask the indulgence of the 
that I be permitted to file for printing in the Recorp wi 
five days such remarks as I may be able to get together 
relation thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks un 
mous consent to print within five days remarks on the subj 
of pulp wood and print paper. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS B¥ THE PEOPLE. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. This 
afternoon the House nonconcurred in the Senate amendment to 
House joint resolution 39 respecting the election of Senators by a 
direct vote of the people. My recollection of the parliamentary 
proceeding is that when the House nonconcurs in a Senate 


amendment we usually ask for a conference \pparen? we 
| did not do that this afternoon, and I would like to quire 
| what physically now becomes of the House joint resolution? 


Is it messaged to the Senate’? 

The SPEAKER. It is sent back to the Senate. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the Senate must now ask for a 
conference ? 

The SPEAKER. If there is one; yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is that proceeding regular? 


The SPEAKER. It is. The Chair will state that he inquired 
into it as particularly as it was possible to do, and he came to 
the conclusion, against his own first impression, that the pro- 


cedure that was had was the correct procedure, and the message 
that will be sent to the Senate is that the House refuses to 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, by unanimons consent 1 
would like to state to the gentleman from Kansas that as there 
was an even division in the vote in the Senate on this proposi 
tion, and as those who voted against concurring desired the 
| Senate to have an opportunity to vote on the proposition as to 
whether they should recede or not before a conference w 
asked, the House did not ask for a conference for that reason, 
but leaves it to the Senate to determine by another vote in 
| Senate as to whether they will recede from their amendment 
| Mr. MURDOCK. Then this proceeding, I understand fro: 
| the gentleman from Alabama, is not the regular proceeding? 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very often. 
| The SPEAKER. This proceeding has been pursued; that is, 
| a vote to disagree and send back has been done a dozen times 
| Mr. MANN. I do not know that this will add to the gayety 
| 





of nations, but does the gentleman from Alabama contend 
that the Senate, by a majority vote, can recede from its amen 
ment and adopt the resolution without a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do; I do not think it requires a two 
thirds vote for the final vote. 
| Mr. MANN. But the final vote has been had; that is the 
final vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But when the House sends it back to 
the Senate it is in dispute between the two Houses. 
| Mr. MANN. But if the Senate recedes it is a-final vote, and 








it must take a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from [Ill 
nois this discussion is purely academic 

Mr. MANN. I understand that; we do not have to sta 
that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And if we agree to a conference, after 
it went back to the Senate from conference the Senate, by a 
majority vote, could disagree or could agree, and I do not think 
that this changes the situation. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman and I agree, anyway; it does 
affect the procedure between the two Houses whether we ask f 
a conference or not. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to ask the gentleman from A 
bama in that case where and in what way would the Senate 
by a two-thirds vote adopt the House proposition? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let the Senate decide that. 

Mr. ERWOOD. If it receded there would be no vote on 
the amendment. 
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Mr. PAYNE. By a majority vote? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; it would have to be adopted by a 
two-thirds vote. 

Mr. PAYNE. Of course. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They could recede by a majority vote, 

Mr. MANN. If the Senate recedes by a majority vote that 
ends the matter between the two Houses. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They can adopt the resolution—— 

Mr. MANN. That can only be by a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, the purpose in the Senate is not to recede alone, but, as 
I understand it, there are some gentlemen in the Senate who 
desire to recede with an amendment, and if the Senate recedes 
with an amendment, why after the amendment is adopted by a 
majority vote, of course there will be a two-thirds vote re- 
quired if the amendment comes back to the House. 

DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will designate Mr. Frioop of Vir- 
ginia to preside on Saturday for eulogies on the late Senator 
DANIEL. 

ADJOUBN MENT. 

The UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 21 minutes) the House, under 


its previous order, adjourned to meet on Saturday, June 24, 
1911, at 12 o’clock m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a message from the President 
(H. Doe. No. 75), calling attention to the necessity of passing at 
this session an amendment to the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906 (34 Stat., 768), was taken from the Speaker's table, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10790) 
granting a pension to Sarah A. Mangus, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11965) to prevent 
and punish the desecration, mutilation, or improper use of the 
flag of the United States of America; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 11966) to provide for the 
sale of the surface of 15.64 acres of the segregated coal and 
asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations to the 
municipality of Heavener, Le Flore County, Okla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11967) to provide for the sale of the surface 
of 80 acres of the segregated coal and asphalt lands of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations to the Haskell County Fair 
Association, of Stigier, Haskell County, Okla.; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 11968) to provide for the 
reorganization of the police force of the Library of Congress; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11969) to 
provide for an experiment in the improvement of post roads 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in cooperation with the Post- 
master General, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11970) to provide 
for refund or abatement of corporation tax under certain con- 
ditions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 11971) to amend section 
801 of the Criminal Code of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GOEK®D: A bill (H. R. 11972) to make October 12 in 
each year a public holiday, to be called “Columbus Day”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 215) to 
investigate the affairs of the Chippewa Indians at White Earth 
and other reservations in Minnesota and Wisconsin and the 
Osages in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 216) requesting the Secretary of the 
Interior to furnish the Hovse of Representatives with certain 
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information in relation to covering into the Indian Service cer- 
tain sectarian Indian schools; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. : 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 217) calling on 
Attorney General for information; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 218) calling on the Secretary of 
War for information; to the Committee on the Territories, 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 
219) directing the Committee on Military Affairs to investigate 
the charges of favoritism in letting contracts for Army and 
Navy shoes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Resolution (H. Res. 220) providing 
for an investigation touching the practicability of the study of 
Esperanto as an auxiliary language; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. EVANS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 126) to create 
a joint commission to revise and codify the present pension 
laws, to report what legislation is necessary, if any, to ade- 
quately represent the gratitude of the Nation to its defenders, 
and to punish frauds in the administration of pension laws; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11973) granting 
an increase of pension to John Hueter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11974) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephraim Armstrong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 11975) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Isaac McKinsey; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 11976) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma L. Goodale; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11977) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel D. Cowmen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 11978) for the relief of Wil- 
liam R. Oliver; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11979) granting an increase of pension to 
Bertha A. Mulhall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 11980) granting a pension 
to Angeline Hopkin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHAEL BEB. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 11981) 
granting a pension to Ann BE. Timmons; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS::A bill (H. R. 11982) for the relief of Over- 
ton Turner; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 11983) granting an increase of 
pension to John Dixon ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: A bill (H. R. 11984) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Webster M. Pixley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 11985) granr- 
ing an increase of pension to John Callaghan; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11986) to reimburse the men of the U.S. 8 
Georgia who suffered loss through the defalcation of Paymis- 
ter’s Clerk E. V. Lee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 11987) granting an increase 
of pension to Arthur McCloskey; to the Committee on Inyali(l 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11988) granting an in 
crease of pension to David Quick; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11989) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 11990) granting a pension to 
Louisa De Volve; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11991) granting a pension to Eva L. 
Cooley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11992) granting an increase of pension tv 
Andrew Klaila; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11993) granting an increase of pension to 
Wellington Case; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, «. bill (H. R. 11994) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin D. Case; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11995) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry F. Bump; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 11996) granting an increase of 
pension to Jesse Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 11997) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Miller; 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11998) granting an increase of 
pension to John Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11999) to correct the military record of | 
J. W. Young; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California:~A bill (H. R. 12000) 
granting an increase of pension to Thomas Mead; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: A bill (H. R. 12001) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Richard Sands; to the Committee 
op Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 12002) granting an increase 
of pension to David M. Caviness; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pe a 

sy Mr. UTTER: A bill (H. R. 12003) granting an increase of | 
vena to Annie E. J. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12004) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia A. Verry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VREELAND: A bill (H. R. 12005) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frank H. Mathews; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


Wilbur B. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12007) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram M, Squires; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 12008) granting a pension to 
Charles D. Barnett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 
Cougill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12010) granting a pension to Frank H. 
Biehl; to the Committee on Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: Petition of residents of the Bronx in favor | 
of the parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and | 


Post Roads. 


By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Petition of Ellis A. Hullett and 25 


other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., praying for a reduction of the 
duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of St. Louis Branch of Workmen’s Sick and 
Death Benefit Fund, in favor of the resolution to investigate 
the McNamara affair; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACKMON: Papers in the pension case of Isaac 
McKinsey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: 
crease of pension to Bertha A. Mulhall; 
Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of William R. 
Oliver; to the Committee on War Claims. 


to the Committee on 
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to the Committee on Invalid | Trade of Elizabeth, N. J., 


| 


| Office at Ellis Island; 


12009) granting a pension to Mary A. | 


petitions and papers were 


2apers to accompany bill granting an in- | 


| Alliance of German Societies of the State of Indiana, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12006) granting an increase of pension to | 


| favoring passage of reciprocity pact with amendment; 


| and Westfield, 
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Resolution of the Board of 





By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: 
urging the passage of the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAWRENCE: Petitions of citizens of Pittsfield and 
| Holyoke, Mass., for a reduction in the present duties gar; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petitions of sundry citizens of Canton, 
La Grange, Knox City, Hurdland, Lewistown, Kirksville, Me 
phis, Lancaster, and Kahoka, of the first congressional district 
of Missouri, protesting against parcels-post legislation; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NELSON: Petitions of citizens of Madison and other 
places in Wisconsin, asking for a reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Resolution of the Board of Trade of 
Providence, R. I., urging upon Congress the necessity of a 
30-foot channel to meet the demands of commercial conditions 


on su 


at the port of Providence; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 
By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of 49 soldiers of Mexico, Mo., 


praying for the passage of the Sulloway or Anderson pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULZER: Resolution of the Muncie branch of the 
approving 
regarding the affairs of the immigration 
to the Committee on Immigration and 


House resolution 166, 


Naturalization. 
By Mr. TUTTLE: Resolutions of the Board of Trade of New- 

ark, N. J., urging amendments to corporation-tax law; to the 

Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Board of Trade, 
to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of numerous retail druggists of Plainfield 
N. J., protesting against the passage of House 
bill 8887; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New Jersey Pharmaceutical 


Association, op- 
posing House bill 8887; 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UTTER: Resolution of the Providence Board of 
Trade, of Providence, R. L., urging upon Congress the necessity 
of a 30-foot channel to meet the demands of commercial condi- 
tions at Providence; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition for increase of pension of Annie E. J. Miller; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolutions of the Pawtucket Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, of Pawtucket, R. I., urging the passage of the Canadian 
reciprocity bill without amendment or change; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITE: Papers supporting House 
11715; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Resolutions of Group 6 of 
New York State Bankers’ Association, favoring Aldrich plan of 
currency reform; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


bills 11714 and 


By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL: Petitions of numerous | 


citizens of New York State, urging a reduction in the duty on 
raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Central Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Syracuse, N. Y., protesting against proposed arbi- 
tration treaty with Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Resolutions from the 
Essex County Board of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, re- 


questing the Senate of the United States to reject the proposed | 


arbitration treaty with Great Britain; 
Foreign Affairs. 


to the Committee on 


By Mr. GILLETT: Petitions of citizens of Hampden, Hamp- | 


shire, Franklin, and Worcester Counties, Mass., in behalf of 


a national department of health; to the Committee on Inter- | 


State and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Resolutions adopted by the | 


Hartford Business Men’s Association, of Hartford, Conn., oppos- 
ing an extension of the parcels-post system; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Eagle Dye Works Co., of Hartford, Conn., 
favoring the Sulzer and Howard bills; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the National Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Association, favoring an amendment to the corpora- 
tion tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

a resolutions adopted by Division No. 1, Ancient Order of 

Hibernians, of South Manchester, Conn., opposing the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty between the United States and Great Britain; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Tuorspay, June 22, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I give notice that on Tues- 
| day next I should like to submit some remarks on House bill 
4412, pending before the Senate, known as the reciprocity bill. 

| The VICE PRESIDENT. After the morning business? 
Mr. TOWNSEND. After the morning business. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
| its Chief Clerk, announced that the House bad disagreed to the 
J. 


amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 39) 

proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing that Sen- 
ators shall be elected by the people of the several States. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BURTON presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Clyde, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Johnston Sunday-rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the 


table. 

He also presented a petition of the National Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers, praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the so-called corporation-tax law permitting cor- 
porations to make returns at the end of their fiscal years, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of | praying that an appropriation be made to commemorate ; 
Silver Lake, Kans., remonstrating against the proposed recipro- | fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Appomattox, which \ 
cal trade agreement between the United States and Canada, | referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
which was ordered to lie on the table. Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of Cheshire Gr.\: 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- | No. 131, Patrons of Husbandry, of Keene, N. H., remonstr 
merce of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the adoption of an | agaimst the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between 
amendment to the so-called corporation-tax law permitting cor- | United States and Canada, which was ordered to lie o: 
porations to make returns at the end of their fiscal years, which | table. 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. Mr. ROOT presented memorials of Pittstown Grange 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Oroville, | 1211; Mapletown Grange, No. 613; Clinton County Po: 
Cal., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called John- | Grange; Gouverneur Grange, No. 303; Shawangunk Gr 
ston Sunday-rest bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. No. 1018; Elma Grange, No. 1179; Easton Grange, No. | 

Mr. CLAPP presented a memorial of the Minnesota Retail | Veteran Grange, No. 1108; Constable Grange, No. 1047; ° 
Hardware Association, remonstrating against the establishment | hams Mills Grange; Watertown Grange, No. 7; Ashville Gr. 
of a parcels-post system, which was referred to the Committee | No. 694; Potsdam Grange; Sherman Grange, No. 36; i: 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. Grange, No. 294; Millerton Grange, No. 796; East Wor 

He also presented a memorial of the Minnesota State Pharma- | Grange, No. 1238, of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the 
ceutical Association, remonstrating against the imposition of a | of New York, remonstrating against the proposed reci) 
stamp tax ou proprietary medicines, which was referred to the | trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
Committee on Finance. / were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Pope County Farmers’ COURTS IN VERMONT. 


Cooperative Mercantile Co., of Starbuck, Minn., remonstrating :, 

against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the Mr. DILLINGHAM, —- * ae = ~ Judiciar 

United States and Canada, which was ordered to lie on the | Which was referred the bill (8. ) to amend section 11: 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating t. 


table. Steen 1 7 
He also presented a petition of the Republican Club of West — approved March 3, 1911, reported it without a 


Duluth, Minn., and a petition of the Garfield Republican Club 
of Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I present a joint resolution passed by 
the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Reooerp, as follows: 

Joint resolution (J. Res. No. 120, A.) memorializing Congress to cause 


all dams owned by the United States and maintained in and across 

the Fox River to be equipped with fishways. 

Whereas the public right of fishing in the Fox River, between the 
cities of be Pere and Oshkosh, Wis., has been practically destroyed by 
the placing of dams unequipped with fishways in said river; and 

Whereas the a reo — ye owns, controls, and maintains 
a number of such dams in and across said river: Therefore be it 2852 Surety 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That the Congress A bill (S. 2) for the relief of the Title Guaranty & S * 


of the United States be respectfully requested to cause all dams owned | Co., of Scranton, Pa., surety for David B. Wickersham ; | 
and controlled by the United States, and maintained in and acress the | Committee on Claims. 
Fox River in Wisconsin, to be equipped with adequate fishways for the By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: 


> we aoe 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and by unani 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2849) to amend an act entitled “An act for 
venting the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adult: 
or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, 
cines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and 
other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906; to the Commi 
Manufactures. 

A bill (S. 2850) granting a pension to Maggie Boutiette «ith 
a¢companying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2851) granting an increase of pension to Byron A. 
Cole (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on | 
sions. . 

By Mr. BORAH: 


e ascent { S : 
teresoiced, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Unitea | A bill (S. 2853) authorizing John 'T. McCrosson and a:*> 
States Senaters and Congressmen from the State of Wisconsin and to | ates to construct an irrigation ditch on the island of Haw «ii, 
the Chief Clerks of the two Houses of Congress. Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Pacifie Islands «nd 

Perto Rico. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2854) for the erection of a statue to commen ate 
the bravery of Maj. Andrew Summers Rowan, at the War (0!- 
lege, Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the Librar: 

A bill (S. 2855) to amend the military record of Milton | 
man, alias William Kelley; to the Committee on Militar) 


C. A. INGRAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
THoMas MORRIS, 
President of the Senate. 
. B. SWAPFFer, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
F. M. WYLIE, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I present a joint resolution adopted by 


the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which I ask may be | fairs, 
; printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on the A bill (S. 2856) granting an increase of pension to Jol: W. 
Judiciary. Pell 


A bill (8S. 2857) granting an increase of pension to Davi! ©. 
Leach ; 

A bill (S. 2858) granting an increase of pension to § el 
Welch; and 

A bill (S. 2859) granting an increase of pension to Wi 1 
Wyatt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: ; 

A bill (S. 2860) reserving from entry and sale the mineral 
rights to coal and other minerals mined for fuel, oil, c:- °' 
asphalt upon or underlying the public landsof the United =, 
and providing for the entry of the surface of publie lands | 
laid with or contai coal or other minerals mined for ' 
oil, gas, or asphalt, and providing for the leasing of the m 
rights in such lands; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2861) granting an increase of pension to I 
Davenport (with accompanying papers) ; P oe 

A bill (S. 2862) granting a pension to George T. Ander"; 


and = 
A bill (S. 2863) granting an increase of pension to Geore: °\ 
Dart; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. PENROSE: My 
A bill (S. 2864) granting an increase of pension to Mah 
Parthemore; to the Committee on Pensions. 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution (J. Res. 15, A) relating to the Sherman antitrust law. 


Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That our United 
States Senators and our Representatives are requested to imtroduce an 
amendment to the Sherman antitrust law in their respective Houses, 
and to lend their aid in every reasonable manner for its passage, as 
follows: “ Provided, That this act shall not be construed to apply to 
any arrangement, agreement, or combination between the laborers made 
with a view of lessening the number of hours of labor or increasing 
wages; nor to any arrangement, agreement, or combination among per- 
sens engaged in horticulture, agriculture, dair ing, live stock, or poul- 
try raising made with a view of minimizing the oes of aa 
horticultural, agricultural, or dairy products, or live stock or 
try’; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing be immediately transmitted by 
the secretary of state to each of the Senators and Representatives from 
this State. 

C. A. INGRAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
THoMAS Morais, 
President of the Senate. 
, . B. AFFER, 
3 Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


. M. Wrz, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


Mr. PENROSE presented resolutions adopted by sundry citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, Pa., survivors of the Philadelphia Brigade, 


wa 
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PAYMENT OF MONEY IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS, 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I present a Senate resolu- 
tion and ask that it be read. Inasmuch as it provides for the 
payment of money out of the contingent fund of the Senate, I 
ask that, in the first instance, it be referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 79) was read, and referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, as follows: : 


Resolved, First. That the Committee on Privileges and Elections of 
the Senate be, and it is hereby, directed to inquire and report to 
the Senate as early as practicable the amount of money subscribed 


of such committee or to any person acting under the authority of or on 
pehalf of such committee, as treasurer or otherwise, by any person, 
firm, association, corporation, or committee to influence the result or 
attempt to influence the result of the election of November 8, 1904, and 
November 3, 1908, at which Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States were elected, giving the names of such persons, firms, 
associations, corporations, or committees, and the respective amounts 
subscribed and paid by each of them as aforesaid. 

Second. That said committee is authorized to sit during the session of 
the Senate and during any recess of the Senate or of the Congress ; to hold 
sessions at such place or places as it may deem most convenient for the 
yurpose of this inquiry; to employ stenographers and such other cler- 
ical force as may be deemed necessary ; to send for persons, books, rec- 
ords, and papers; to administer oaths; and that the expenses of the 
inquiry be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
to be aporeret by the chairman of the committee. 

Third. That said committee shall also report to the Senate what meas- 
ures, if any, are necessary to further prohibit or curtail such subscriptions 
and payments so as to lessen and confine them to proper and legitimate 
objects in relation to such elections and prevent the undue or corrupt 
use of money in such elections. 


THE CALENDAR, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed 
and the calendar is in order under Rule VIII. 





The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received. 
| Mr. PENROSE. I am directed by the Committee on Finance 
to report back the bill (H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties on 
wool and manufactures of wool with a negative recommendation. 
| (S. Rept. 85.) 


| The VICE PRESIDENT. An adverse report? 


Mr. PENROSE. An adverse report. 


| The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the Senator’s request for 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to correct errors in the | 


enroliment of certain appropriation acts, approved March 4, 
1911, was announced as the first business in order on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the joint resolution may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 237) for the proper observance of Sunday as a 
day of rest in the District of Columbia was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (8. 291) providing for the retirement of petty officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Navy or Marine Corps, 
and for the efticiency of the enlisted personnel, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 25) to regulate the business of loaning money on 
security of any kind by persons, firms, and corporations other 
than national banks, licensed bankers, trust companies, savings 
banks, building and loan associations, pawnbrokers, and real- 
estate brokers in the District of Columbia, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have an amendment which 
I have prepared and which I desire to offer to the bill, but 
there are amendments of the committee, and I observe that 
members of the committee are now absent. For that reason, I 
ask that the bill may go over for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 123) to alter the regulations respecting the man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


LIGHTHOUSE PROPERTY. 


The bill (S. 2053) providing for the disposition of moneys 
recovered on account of injury or damage to lighthouse prop- 
erty was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides 
that hereafter all moneys recovered on account of injury or 
damage to lighthouse property shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury to the credit of the proper appropriations for repair and 
maintenance of works under the control of the Bureau of Light- 
houses for the fiscal year in which said deposits are made. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

REPORT ON TARIFF-REVISION BILLS. 


Mr. PENROSE. Out of order, as I just came into the Cham- 


ber, I ask unanimous consent to make a report from a com- 
mittee, 


action? Indefinite postponement? 
Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 
Mr. PENROSE. Yes; that is the request. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
and paid to every committee of any political party or to any member | 


Mr. NELSON. I ask that the bill may go to the calendar. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The bill should take its place on 
the calendar. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let it go to the calendar. 

Mr. PENROSE. The bill will go on the calendar, with the 
adverse report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ordinarily on an adverse report a 
bill is indefinitely postponed, but, of course, it goes to the ¢alen- 
dar on request. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am directed by the same committee to re- 
port back with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 4413) 
to place on the free list agricultural implements, cotton bagging, 
cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, 
flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other 
articles. (S. Rept. 84.) 

Mr. NELSON. Let that bill go on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to ask if the bill just reported will take 
the place of the former bill and go to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in this connection and at this 
time I desire to congratulate the Finance Committee of the 
Senate on the expedition which it has displayed respecting 
these two measures just reported to the Senate. I desire to 
congratulate that committee upon the facility which it has just 
exhibited in transacting the business with which it has been 
charged by the Senate. 

This early report on these two important measures will 
command the universal approbation of the American people, 
and if the Finance Committee has, either with or without 
eause, forfeited the confidence of this country, that confidence 
will be in great measure restored by the prompt and patriotic 
action which that committee has just taken. 

Mr. President, the Finance Committee of the Sixty-second 
Congress has demonstrated that it has not only as much facility 
for the discharge of the public business, but it has demonstrated 
that it has as much patriotism as the Finance Committee of the 
Sixty-first Congress. The Finance Committee of the Sixty-first 
Congress reported the Payne-Aldrich bill after a deliberation of 
two days. As suggested on yesterday, that important measure, 
involving, I believe, 13 schedules, involving 4,000 items, was 
sent to that committee on April 10, and on April 12 that meas- 
ure was reported to the Senate of the United States with the 
recommendation that it should be passed. On yesterday it was 
a problem as to whether the Finance Committee having reported 
13 schedules in 2 days the same committee could report one 
schedule after a deliberation of 20 days. In a spirit of patriot- 
ism, highly commendable, the Finance Committee has demon- 
strated its capacity to emulate the expedition of its predecessor 
in the Sixty-first Congress, 

| Mr. President, I will not even intimate that this great com- 
mittee, consisting of the most distinguished Members of this 
Senate, has been pouting over night; I will not intimate that it 
has refused “to play in anybody’s back yard” or in anybody’s 
front yard. 
| On yesterday I felt impelled by sentiments of self-respect to 
| submit a few observations touching the remarks of the Senator 
| from New Hampshire [Mr. GAaLiiIncer] and those of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], but the Senate was 
| making such splendid progress that I was unwilling to interrupt 
| the procession to vindicate myself. 
Mr. President, to me it is painful to be regarded as unfair 
| by the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire; it is equally 
| painful to be regarded as unreasonable by the distinguished 
| Senator from Pennsylvania; I set a high value upon their good 
| opinion; but I was not insensible to the compliment intended 
| by the remark of the chairman of the Finance Committee when 
| he observed that the motion which I had the honor to submit 
| was conceived in shallow demagogism. 

Mr. President, I would rather be the object than the author 
of such a suggestion. I will not, and I would not, retaliate in 
kind. I would not, and I will not, descend to bandy charges 
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with the Senator from Pennsylvania, though I conceive myself 
equal to that ungracious task. I do not believe in a reciprocity 
of epithets, certainly not in this high forum. Epithets are 
never resorted to until arguments are exhausted. I would not 
even say, Mr. President, that the authorship of the criticism in 
great measure moderates the sting of the criticism. 

Mr. President, if an enduring hostility to Schedule K, if a 
deep and abiding desire to reduce the extortionate duties of 
Schedule K, if a steadfast and unfaltering wish to emancipate 


the American consumer from the joint tyranny of the shepherd | 


and the weaver—if that answers the Senator’s definition of 
demagogue, then, sir, I must own the harsh impeachment. 

Mr. President, I am unwilling to be unfair to the Finance 
Committee of the United States Senate; I am as unwilling to 
be unfair to that great committee as I am unwilling that the 
tariff legislation of the United States should be unfair to 
90,000,000 consumers; but if I should ever be driven to the 
disagreeable necessity of choosing between unfairness to that 
illustrious committee and unfairness to the American people, 
I could not and I would not hesitate in my cheice. I would 
select that horn of the dilemma which seemed to me most com- 
patible with my conscience, my convictions, and my sease of 
public duty. 

It is not my purpose here or now to embark upon a discus- 
sion of Schedule K. I am not willing to be unfair either to the 


producer of wool or to the manufacturer of woolen and worsted | 


goods. This is a great industry, one of the leading industries 
of the United States, built up behind a wall of protection. To 
my mind the wall is too high; it was conceived in injustice; it 
has been builded in injustice; it has been fraught with injury 


and injustice to the American people; but, sir, I would not | 


abolish a wrong system by means that are revolutionary or 
destructive. These duties, too high, should be reduced gradually. 


We should come down upon the lock-and-dam system, allow- | 


ing business to adjust itself to the changed conditions, doing no 


violence and no needless injury to any industry in the United | 


States. That is my own feeling in the premises, and I feel sure 
that that sentiment is shared by my associates on this side of 
the Chamber. I do not believe it will be difficult to demonstrate 
that the rates of the wool schedule are too high. 

Mr. President, I was in Canada last autumn. While there I 
bought an article of wearing apparel known as a pony jacket 
No. 5. For that article I paid $2.50, retail, in Windsor, Canada. 
Upon that article I paid a tariff duty of $1.94 to introduce that 
article of necessity into the land of the free. I have here the 
bill from the merchant, and I have the customhouse receipt. 
That article cost me $4.44 duty paid, although it was worth 
only $2.50 in Canada; and the merchant who owned it and who 


sold it in Canada required me to pay only $2.50 for the article. | 
Mr. President, that garment was manufactured by the Mon- | 


arch Kuitting Co., which has mills situated at Buffalo, N. Y., 


and at St. Catherines, Canada. According to my information, | 
pony jacket No. 5 wholesales in Canada at $21 a dozen. I} 


hold in my hand the Dry Goods Economist of October 29, 1910, 


which contains an advertisement of the Monarch Woolen Co. | 


According to this advertisement pony jacket No. 5 wholesales 
in the United States for $42 a dozen, while they wholesale in 
the Dominion at only $21 a dozen. They wholesale in the 
United States at the rate of $3.50 a piece, and they retail in Can- 
ada at $2.50 a piece, the wholesale price in the United States 
being $1 more than the retail price in the Dominion of Canada. 

I do not know, Mr. President, how long a hearing would be 
necessary to convince the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
that the rates in Schedule K are too high. I do not know how 
long a time would be required to convince him that an article 
which retails in Canada at $2.50 ought not to wholesale in the 
United States at $3.50. I wish that the Senator and myself 
might survive until he is convinced that Schedule K is too high; 
I had almost said that I wished that he and I might afford the 
country the benefit of our services in the United States Senate 
until he is convinced that Schedule K is too high. 

I have other articles on which the disparity is just as glaring, 
but I shall not take the time of the Senate now to demonstrate 
that the American consumer is subjected to unreasonable ex- 
actions through the operation of Schedule K. 

I am aware, Mr. President, of the fundamental difference be- 
tween the views of myself and those of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. He thinks the system is right—nay, sir, he thinks 
the system fs holy and is consecrated—and he warns Senators 
not to lay a profane hand upon the temple of protection; but, 
sir, 1 am much mistaken if the veil of that temple is not already 
rent in twain, although in view of ancient and consecreated 
wrath there are those of us who hesitate to decide whether in 
revising Schedule K we are really desecrating the shrine or, 
may I say, “demolishing a den.” I think, sir, that I quote the 
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last words from an authority that will challenge the respect 
Senators on the other side. 
Mr. President, I do not believe in a protective tariff; and | 
agree with my distinguished friend from Mississippi [Mr. \V1.- 
| LIAMS] in my opposition to even incidental protection for pro- 
tection’s sake. I am not willing to listen to the song of that 
| Siren. The sole object of a protective tariff is to cnab! 
| the producer to get more for what he sells than he could ec: 
witheut the tariff. It does not always succeed; that is not 
always the effect; but, sir, that is always the intention. I do 
| not believe that this Government, I do not believe that any goy- 
ernment, has the right to give any man the privilege to charge 
more for a thing than the thing is worth. 
Mr. POMERDNE. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
| yield to the Senator from Ohio? 
Mr. GORE. I yield; yes, sir. 
Mr. POMERENE. Just for a question. The Senator from 
| Oklahoma has given to us the retail price in Canada of a cer- 
| tain article, and he has also given us the wholesale price for 
| that same article in the United States, the increase bein: 
| to the tariff duty. May I ask the Senator whether that 
| one of the tariff duties that was framed by the majority of 
Finance Committee in secret session? 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the duty was maintained by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate in secret session. That . 
| mittee at that time, however, regarded Schedule K as the 
| stone in the arch of protection; it regarded Schedule K a: 
ark of the covenant of protection; and it dared not lay ¢ 
profaning hand upon that ark lest the lightnings from an 
raged protected interest would strike the then omnipotent 
| jority from its place of power and authority in the Senat 
| My recollection is that they did not even consider, that 
did not even discuss, a revision of Schedule K. The chairinan 
| of the Finance Committee during that debate observed upon 
this floor that Schedule K was “the citadel of protec: 
Nay, sir, I believe he denominated it as the keystone of the 
arch, and no one would venture then, as none of his kind would 
venture now, to lay the hand of revision upon that consecrated 
sehedule. 
Mr. President, I am equally opposed to undue precipit: 
and to undue delay in the revision of the tariff. My friend 
from Mississippi [Mr. Witt1ams] and the Senator from Jo. 
[Mr. CumMMINS] were correct on yesterday when they did 
committee the compliment of saying that it conld report within 
20 days, but I suspect that neither of them was so sanguine 1s to 
imagine that we would be favored with a report upon the m< 
That they have done so is only another tribute to the aci 
of that committee when impelled by a sense of patriotic dut: 
the long-suffering consumers of the United States. 
| I intend to “render unto Cesar the things that are Cesi:'s.” 
The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hryrzurn] objected to this l- 
seemly haste.” He desired time for deliberation. No projet 
could forecast the sons of time which would be required | a 
Senator from Idaho to revise his views upon this sacred s 
ule. The Senator said that the existing law had been in « 
only the brief and ficeting period of two years. He asked 
the United States Senate should be required with such un 
fied haste to reverse its action of only two years ago; he ©:1!- 
lenged us to present some reasons for the reversal of our ati Q 
upon this important legislation. I shall venture to oblis 2 
to the extent of suggesting only one reason—that is, 
93,000,000 people have condemned the Payne-Aldrich Act of ‘wo 
years ago. 
If the 93,000,000 people of the Unifed States favored |! 
legislation then, they condemn that legislation new. That 
demnation was registered in the most expressive and elo. 
way by the American electorate in the congressional elect: 
of last November. It oceurred to me, and it occurred | 
associates on this side, that if 93,000,400 people could rc 
their position in one year and six months, 91 Senators « 
United States ought to be able to face about within a | 4 
of two years; and for that reason, responding to the dema’ 
the American people, we have ventured to challenge Sched 
Mr. President, I have no disposition to retard the pre: 
of the Canadian agreement in its pilgrimage through 
Senate. I shall vote fer the Canadian agreement. I am sel 
that it goes further than our RepubJican friends would | 
gone. I am equally sensible that it does not go so far a: 
Democratic associates would have gone. For my part, I w 
have placed flour as well as wheat, and dressed meats as | 
as cattle, on the free list. But, Mr. President, in my opin: 
protective tariff on one article is wrong; a protective du: 
two articles is doubly wrong. A protective duty on :.\\") 
articles is an unspeakable injury and injustice. I would reduce 
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them all, if I could. 
more 


When we remove the protective tariff from one article we 
er a serviee to the American consumer. When we remove 


I will reduce but one if I can not reduce 


TO! 


the protective tariff from two articles we render a twofold 
service to the consumer. But, sir, with my friend, the Senator 
from Mississippi, I shall vote to emancipate the people from | 


one burden if those upon the other side refuse to permit us to 
further. 

1 repeat that I have no dispcsition to defeat the Canadian 
agreement; I have no disposition to delay the Canadian agree- 
ment: I have no disposition to amend the Canadian agreement; 
and I would strenuously resist any amendment that was either 
desicned or calculated to prove a stumbling stone in the prog- 
ress of that measure through the Senate. 

With the “free list” and the woolen bill slumbering in the 
committee, with no assurance that either would ever be re- 
ported, there might bave been some reason for offering those 
measures aS amendments to the Canadian agreement; but, sir, 
with those two bills en the Senate anvil—with those two bills 
on the Senate Calendar—there is no reason for attaching those 
measures to the reciprocity agreement. Let us pass the Cana- 
dian agreement; then let us pass the free list and the woolen 
bill without needless diseussion or delay. 

No delay can be charged to any Senator upon this side. 
are willing to vote now on the Canadian agreement. We are 
willing to fix a time new to vote upon that agreement. I would 
vield to amy Senator upon the other side to prefer a request 
now to fix a day and a date for taking the final vote on the 
Canadian agreement. 

Mr. President, neither Senators nor the country ean charge, 
and the country will not charge, any delay to this side of the 
Senzte respecting the Canadian reciprocity agreement. Sen- 
aters on this side are willing now to fix a day to vote on the 
free-list bill. I believe Senators on this side are willing now to 
fix a day, a reasonable day in the future, to vote on the bill 
revising Sehedule K ; and I wish to say now that if any growers 
of wool in the United States, if any manufacturers of woolen 
fabrics in the United States have any data or suggestions which 
they wish to submit to the United States Senate or to the 
American people touching the woolen bill, and they will forward 
their protest or their approval to myself or to any Senator 
who voted for the motion on yesterday, that protest will be 
printed as a public document, to enlighten the Senate, and will 
render all possible service to those who wish to register their 
views upon the pending measure. 

Mr. President, this Congress was convened in extraordinary 
session On April 4. We have now been in session during a 
period of 10 weeks. We have dragged our slow lengths along. 
During this time the other branch of Congress has passed five 
important measures. The other House has reported, has con- 
sidered, has debated, and has passed the Canadian agreement. 
The other House has reported, has considered, and has passed 
the free-list bill The other House has reported, has considered, 
has diseussed, and has passed the bill for the publicity of cam- 
paign expenditures. The other House has reported, has consid- 
ered, has debated, and has passed a constitutional amendment 
for the direct election of United States Senators, Nay, sir, the 
other House has considered, reported, and passed a measure for 
the remodeling of Schedule K. 

During that time the Senate of the United States has passed 
one of those measures, in a form which I fear foreordains its 
ultimate defeat. But, sir, for 10 weeks—and I regret to say it— 
the Senate of the United States has marked time. Nay, sir, the 
Senate of the United States has murdered time. The country 
has grown weary with waiting. The country wants action 
how—prompt, enlightened, and patriotic action. 

And I know, sir, that the manufacturers ef woolen goods 
and worsted goods desire final action upon the revision of 
Schedule K. If those duties are to be reduced, in the wisdom 
of the Senate, they desire to know that now. If that ancient 
and consecrated shrine is to be maintained, they desire that 
assuranee now. Uncertainty is the evil which vexes the manu- 
facturers this day. They can not buy wool for future delivery. 
They eam not sell woolen fabrics for future delivery, because 
they do not knew upon what basis their calculations are to be 
made. Bree them of this uncertainty, sir, and you will bring 
peace and confidence to them, and they will soon adjust them- 
Selves to the revision of Schedule K, if the Senate and the Con- 
—— be patriotic enough to undertake and execute such 

revision. 

Now, Mr. President, I must apologize to the Senate for tak- 
ing its time on this occasion. But I did not feel disposed to 
embraee the opportunity yesterday, because the team work 
between this side and a portion of the other side was so mag- 


vo 
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| Senator from Oklahoma. 


nificent that I could not find it 
delay the triumphal merch merely 
and my own conduct. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to 
or three words the attitude of the Finance Comm 
reason for its action to-day. 

In the opinion of the majority of the committee it wa 
practicable to give hearings on this measure within the brief 
period allowed by the Senate under the motion made by 
In view of the fact that 


in my heart to 
to indicate my 


interrupt or 


wn motives 


state 


in two 
ttee and thi 


the majorit 


were persuaded that it would be impossible to conduct hearin 
with any degree of fairness or with any proper consideration of 
the measure, it was determined, under the motion adopted by a 


substantial majority of the Senate, however unprecedented such 
action may be, that it was useless to hold the bills any longer, 
and the bills were therefore reported adversely without that fr 

hearing which the vast importance of the subject demanded and 
without the committee’s being able to extend to the scores of 
persons who have asked for an opportunity to be heard the 


S¢ 


courtesy usually accorded by committees of the American 
Congress. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dees the Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania yield to the Senator from Iowa? 


Mr. PENROSE. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to ask a question of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PENROSE. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I understand, the report of the majority 
is not accompanied with any explanations or views—simply an 
adverse report. May I ask whether the chairman has been ad- 
vised as to the probability of a minority report, or, to ealr 


more accurately, a report of the minority 
measures? 

Mr. PENROSE. There is a general understanding among the 
members of the Finance Committee that any member on meus- 
ures of this character reserves the right to file an individual or 
minority report. Whether that right will be exercised by any 


views upon the 


Se 
4 


members of the committee on this occasion I am not, as chair- 
man of the committee, advised. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. PENROSE. I have concluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I desire to add my felicita- 
tions to those of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorg] to 
the Senate upon the prompt action of the Committee on Finance, 
and I wish to extend my felicitations to the Senator from 
Oklahoma upon the authorship of the motion of yesterday which 
produced so decisive a result. 

I regard it as one of the most significant events that has 
taken place during my service in this Chamber. I regard it 
as an indication that the old deference to committees, under the 
guise of senatorial courtesy, which so long has protected exist- 
ing abuses in legislation, has been ameliorated. And now, Mr. 
President, inasmuch as this action has produced so decisive a 
result regarding the woolen schedule I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate briefly to the importance of now determining 
upon a program of legislation for the extra session. 


It is likely that this session will be a long one. There is no 


probability of an early adjournment. There is no reason why, 
when the decks are clear as to legislation relating to appropria- 
tions, we should not take up numerous measures of legislation 
regarding which public opinion is now made up. 

CONGRESS LAGGING BEHIND PUBLIC OPINION LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM. 

Congress has lagged far behind public opinion. I am some- 
times accused in the Senate of being 10 years ahead of my time 
in my views regarding legislation. My only reply to that is 


that I am not ahead of my time, I am simply abreast of the 
times, but that the Senate and Congress in their action 10, 
20 years behind the times and the demands of an intelligent 
public opinion. 

On the lith day of May, within a month after the extra ses- 
sion commenced, I presented to the Senate a 
scribing a program of legislation relating not only to measures 
which should be taken up for immediate legislative action, bi 
measures which should be considered in committee with a 


are 


. les ; . : 
resoiution pre 


| to report early in the next regular session, so that prom 


action could then be taken upon them. 
Now, what were the subjects which I 


suggested should 


were nine: 


be 


taken up for legislative action at this session? They 
First. The Canadian reciprocity bill. 
Second. Enlarging the free list of importations. 
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Third. The reduction of the excessive duties in the wool, 
cotton, and steel schedules. 

Fourth. The gradual reduction of all duties of a prohibitory 
character to a revenue basis. 

Fifth. The immediate reduction of the appropriations for 
military and naval expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1912, to the extent of $30,000,000, such reduction to be appor- 
tioned by the President with the aid of a military board or 
boards. 

Sixth. A graduated increase in the corporation tax sufficient 
to make up any deficit caused by a reduction in customs duties, 
and also sufficient to provide a fund for the regulation of river 
flow and the promotion of river navigation. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hrysurn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

INCREASE OF CORPORATION TAX. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. I want to say to the Senator from Nevada that 
I am heartily in accord with that suggestion, but when that time 
comes we must duly increase the revenue by taxing the trusts 
and subjecting them to the corporation tax. The Senator will 
remember that they were stricken out in conference two years 
ago. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That tax can be made a graduated tax in 
such a way as not to be oppressive to the small corporations 
and yet insure a fair revenue from the great combinations of 
capital, a revenue which will make up for any temporary 
deficit caused by the reduction of the tariff duties. 

The resolution proceeds: 

Seventh. Publicity of campaign expenditures before the elec- 
tion and prohibiting contributions by corporations. 

Eighth. Providing for the election of United States Senators 
by popular vote. 

Ninth. Providing for the immediate admission of Arizona and 
New Mexico as separate States. 

Mr. President, when that resolution was offered in the Senate 
a broad smile passed over the faces of most Senators here at 
the suggestion of so large a program. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
the House of Representatives has already acted upon six of the 
nine measures covered by this resolution, and bills passed by 
them are now knocking at our doors and demanding recognition. 

It is true they have not yet acted regarding a graduated 
increase in the corporation tax, and yet I take it, if as the result 
of our legislation here it is ascertained that there will be a 
substantial reduction in revenue, it will be the duty of the 
dominant party in the House to suggest some method of in- 
creasing that revenue. Until the constitutional amendment is 
adopted with reference to an income tax, obviously a gradu- 
ated increase in the corporation tax, striking largely at the 
great trusts and combinations to which the Senator has referred, 
wouid be the easiest and most direct method of proceeding. 

Mr. President, what were the other measures which that reso- 
lution suggested, a resolution which is now pending and which 
I trust will receive favorable action? What were the other 
measures suggested in that resolution upon which committee 
action, not legislative action, was desirable in advance of the 
legislation of the next session, so that at the very commence- 
ment of the session in December next we could enter upon this 
great work of reform and constructive legislation? 

The first one was a measure concerning which public opinion 
is fully made up, with reference to which I undertake to say 
there will hardly be a division in the Senate, though it has been 
vigorously fought hitherto, the physical valuation of the rail- 
roads of the country by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for what public man can face his constituents claiming any 
credit for consistency or integrity who will say that when the 
Supreme Court has determined that the valuation of the rail- 
roads is a factor in the determination of rates, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall not be fully provided with the 
machinery for making such valuation, conspicuously so in the 
face of the statement of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that within one year one great system of the country raised its 
proof of the value of a railroad about $150,000,000 more than 
they had alleged that value to be a year before. 

PROPOSED BOARD OF INTERSTATE TRADB. 

What is the second one which I suggested? I suggested legis- 
lation providing, in connection with the Bureau of Corporations, 
for a board of interstate trade, with powers of examination, 
correction, and recommendation with regard to interstate 
trade similar to those conferred upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regarding interstate transportation. This resolu- 
tion was offered before the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court regarding the trusts, and I then declared that whatever 
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might be the decision of that court the creation of such a co) 
mission was essential. Interstate trade is just as much a part 
of interstate commerce as interstate transportation. The abuses 
of interstate trade have become just as great as the abuses «/ 
interstate transportation in the past have been. Obviously thc 
teachings of experience lead us to the organization of a coy)- 
mission or board similar to the Interstate Commerce Commi: 
sion, with a view of taking hold of the great combinations 0: 
capital and making them obedient to the law, giving such 
commission powers of examination, recommendation, and ec: 
demnation similar to those enjoyed by the Interstate Commer: 
Commission, 

Since that decision the trust managers themselves have seo 
a great light and in public examinations have stated that iy 
their judgment the time has come for as complete regulation 
of corporations engaged in interstate trade as of corporations 
engaged in interstate transportation. Whether that regulation 
will ever extend so far as the regulation of the price itself js 
a matter to be determined in the future, for Congress will je 
called upon to decide how great these corporations shall |e, 
what the extent of their capital shall be, what number of plants 
they shall own, and what shall be the extent of their operations. 
If they conclude to maintain the principle of competition, even 
though it leads to destruction, there will then, of course, be no 
necessity of regulating prices. But if they recognize the prin- 
ciple of helpful cooperation instead of destructive competition, 
then it will be necessary for them in extreme cases to face the 
question of the regulation of prices just as the prices of any 
public utility are regulated. 

I do not venture to express an opinion now as to what course 
should be pursued with reference to this great question, but it 
is time that the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate 
were entering upon an inquiry of the most important question 
in economics that has engaged the attention of the country 
since the railroad question was first presented to it; and what 
more appropriate time could we have for such action than dur- 
ing this extra session of Congress, when but one committee of 
the Senate is actively engaged and all other committees are ile, 
and our decks are clear of obstructive legislation, such as ap- 
propriation bills, and when there is ample time and leisure for 
the conduct of this inquiry? 


PREVENTION OF BANK PANICS, 


The third proposal which I suggested for committee considera- 
tion was one providing for the protection of bank depositors 
and the minimizing of bank panics by the organization of a 
national reserve association in each State, in which the national! 
banks and the State banks engaged in interstate commerce s)i:1!! 
be stockholders, such national reserve associations to have 
ample capital and reserves and to take over the note-issuing 
functions now enjoyed by the national banks, including tlic 
power to issue emergency currency; such associations to have 
the power to insure or guarantee the depositors of their con- 
stituent banks, and in connection therewith powers of examinia- 
tion of such banks; such associations to be brought into federa- 
tion through a national banking board fairly representative of 
the different sections of the country, one-half of which shal! be 
selected by such associations and one-half by the President of 
the United States; and such board to be advisory to the Con- 
gress and to the President. 

Of course, this is a- mere suggestion as to a line of legislative 
action, coming from a Democrat who is opposed to the sugzes- 
tion of a central-bank organization such as is recommended |)y 
the former distinguished Senator from Rhode Island. It is 
incumbent upon the Democratic Party to present some measure 
in opposition to that measure. It is incumbent upon the Deno- 
cratic Party to present its view upon this question. Already 
the banks of the country are being organized for the purpose of 
carrying through the Aldrich monetary bill. Already the con- 
mercial organizations of the country are being exploited upon 
this subject. ; 

Already public sentiment is being created, and it is absolutely 
essential for the Democratic Party, if it has any distinc!i\« 
view upon the subject, to present it now. Why should not tli's 
party, both in the Senate and in the House, through its mem: 
bership in committees be engaged in this work, and why shou!!! 
not the Republican committees of the Senate undertake (!\'s 
work? Thus far we have intrusted it to a monetary com's 
sion, originally composed of Members of the Senate and of (!: 
House, but by death and the mutations of politics almost every 
one of the original members on that commission, so far as the 
Senate is concerned, has departed from public life. So instead 
of having the members of that commission active Members °' 
this body as our guides, they occupy the position of any oth 
commission with powers of recommendation, 
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TMPORTANCE OF INTERSTATE EXCHANGE. 

Mr. President, so far as the Democratic view of this question 
is concerned, it seems to me that interstate exchange is just as 
important a branch of interstate commerce as interstate trans- 
portation or interstate trade. We have stood patiently these bi- 
enpial and decennial paralyses in exchange which have arrested 
the business of the entire country, and which, as a matter of 
economics, are just as easily prevented as would be the obstruc- 
tion of transportation itself. 

With what patience would the people of the United States 
yiew a process by which the railway cars of the country could 
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| change in the politics of the Government within the next year. 

I am addressing myself practically to an economic question 
which should address itself to the patriotism of both parties, 
}and an economic solution of this question will immensely im 
prove existing conditions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was only advancing an economic point of 
view. I did not have any political thought in my mind. But 
the Senator said there would be 46 such organizations, and | 
took it from that statement that every State in the U: 


be gathered into the city of New York and there used as store- | 


npouses for goods, and then when the various sections of the 
country would call for cars for the moving of the crops New 
York would deny these cars upon the ground that they were 
being used as storehouses? And yet that has been practically 
what has been accomplished in interstate exchange. The cir- 


culating medium of the country, absolutely necessary both to | 


transportation and to trade, has been locked up in New York 
through a vicious system of lending the reserves of the country 


panks to the great central banks to be loaned out by the latter | 


in speculative promotion and development, thus arresting and 
obstructing their use when they are required for the exchanges 
and the trade and the transportation of the country. 

This is a great question, involving just as scientific adjust- 
ment as that of transportation itself; and yet Congress has 
done nothing whatever upon this subject under the adminis- 
tration of the Republican Party. 
was done by way of amendment of our banking act except to 
give the banks larger powers in the increase of credit. No 
restrictions have been imposed upon them tending to the 
security of depositors or the prevention of panics. 

DEMOCRATIC PLAN OF BANKING REFORM. 


For years nothing whatever | 


| and the Senator from Utah that 


| Nevada, that they get all the cars in New York City and u 


would have an organization, and it seemed to me that in som 


of the weaker States it would be almost a failure; and, if not 
failure, there would be great danger attached to it. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. There is always danger, of course, in 


having a weak point in a chain. The strength of a chain is 
simply the strength of its weakest link. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Neva 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 


WEAK LINK IN INTERSTATE 


la 


EXCHANGE 
I wish to suggest to the Senator 
the weak |! 
chain is shown by the most apt illustration of the 


Mr. CLAPP. from Nevada 
to-day in our 


Senator from 


ink 


“Sf 
them for storage purposes. In other words, they get the cur 
| rency and exchange there, and the cause of panic is that 
| the people at large are deprived of the use of it. That is the 
weak point in the chain. The point to strengthen in the chain 

is the weak point. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. That is right; and I hope that legislation 

| will embrace that. 
Mr. President, it is not my intention in reviewing the meas 
ures which I have suggested for the action of the Senate and 


In my judgment, the Democratic plan of bank organization | 
should be practically like that of our system of Government, | , y ; 
| question of bank reform by stating that it is obvious that great 


the recognition of each State as an economic unit and the union 
of the State associations under some plan of federalization. 
The Aldrich plan absolutely obliterates the States, and creates 
in their place 16 commercial zones, in which the branch organiza- 
tions of the central organization are organized. I would substi- 


| economic changes are going on now in the country. 


tute for those zones the States themselves, and organize in each | 


one of the States a national reserve association similar to the 
central mational reserval association which the Senator from 
Rhode Island desires. I would have both the State banks 


and the national banks organized in these reserve associations | 


within the boundaries of each State as a separate and individual 
unit, and then having created 46 such associations I would 
devise some method of federalizing them just as we federalized 
our State governments by the creation of a National Govern- 
ment. I would find some method of federalizing them through 
some commission at Washington that would fairly represent all 
these various States, with powers of recommendation, with 
powers of examination, and with powers of suggestion, in the 
hope that ultimately these State organizations thus federalized 
would, by a precess of evolution, fill every useful purpose that 
could be accomplished by the Aldrich plan. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
tor has been stating. Does not the Senator think that if these 


the action of the committee to enter exhaustively into the con 
sideration of any one of them, and I will simply pass from this 


We are to 
have undoubtedly an adjustment of the tariff. I should very 
much prefer a scientific and gradual adjustment of that tariff, 
but I very much fear that, in the contention of parties, it will 
not be so accomplished. I hope that the Democratic Party will 
not go too fast, but whether it goes too fast or not, it will be 
charged with going too fast and an attempt will be made to 
create alarm and apprehension throughout the 
of its action, either threatened or realized. 


country because 
There is such a 


| thing as being scared to death when there is no physical reason 


| realizes that he can not remain there long, that it 


I have been quite interested in what the Sena- | 


organizations or zones, so called, were limited to the boundary | 


of a State it would greatly weaken them, and that in case of a 
panic, a panic sometimes locally, it would be the means of great 
financial disturbance; that no assistance could come to that 
organization other than the mere banks within the States, and 
there would be no advantage in the way of creating a sound, 
strong banking center? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will say to the Senator that whilst his 


apply to but few, and provision could be made in the bill, if it 
should be deemed desirable, that thc associations in smaller 
States could tie themselves to associations in the larger States 
adjoining in such a way as to give them the benefit of coopera- 
tion. From a merely economic point of view there may be some- 


regardless of State lines, to make these economic zones each 
tributary to some great financial center to which each part of 
such gone would look for protection and for defense. But in 
my judgment it is not practicable, for no measure can be passed, 
certainly for many years, which does not receive the approval 
of the Democratic Party. The Democratic Party is now in- 
trenched im power in the House of Representatives, and it will 
Probably remain so. All the indications are of an absolute 





for human dissolution. 

In all these matters involving economic readjustment it is of 
the highest importance that we should have our system of ex- 
change based upon principles that will permit a free movement 
of the medium of exchange; otherwise exchange is blocked, 
arrested, impeded, and production is embarrassed. Obviously, 
therefore, there is no time in which financial legislation is of 
such importance as now, and yet we are likely to attend to it 
last instead of first. 

HIGH CUSTOMS DUTIES—-SHALL WD JUMP 

As to customs legislation, we are very much in the position 
of a man who has climbed to the top of a high steeple and who 


is dangerous 


OR SLIDE DOWN? 


for him to remain there, and he 
should jump down or slide down. re 3 
is, the American people having made up their minds that this 


hesitates as to 


whether he 
The question now bef 


tariff shall be reduced, and materially reduced, whether Unck 
Sam, having reached this high and perilous pinnacle, shall 
throw himself to the ground or shall gradually slide down. S& 
far as I am concerned, I believe in the sliding process. We 
| have made so little progress during the last 50 years in tariff 
| reform that if we should take 25 years to omplish that which 
we desire I would not regard the time as very lengthy. In tl 


| histery of governments and of great e 
criticism might apply to some of the smaller States, it would | 





‘Onomic move! j 
does not make much difference whether a thing is accomplished 
in 1 year or in 25 years as compared with the great 

time through which governments live and in which eco 
principles operate. So I would rather slide down slow 

a correct standard than tumble down or throw our entir: 


ents 


, | nomic and industrial system into confusion. 
thing in the suggestion of the Senator, that it wonld be better | 


Mr. CLAPP. 
terruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senat 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. CLAPP. Following the suggestion made | 
from Nevada, is not the danger that if we fal! « of 
sliding down, the effect, coupled with the | effe 
that the Senator has referred to, will produce a reaction that 


Mr. President, will the Senator pard 
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will result again in the old tariff conditions, and really we It is clear that if under a 30 per cent duty importations are 

shall get nowhere? maintained just as at present our revenue would be reduced 
Mr. NEWLANDS. That is the danger. from $300,000,000 to $200,000,000. On the other hand, it is jy<: 
Mr. CLAPP, And that I wish might sink into the mind of | as clear that if we are to maintain our present revenue . 

every Member of the Senate. If we go too fast, what the $300,000,000 the importations would have to be increased froyy 

Senator has stated will be the result, whereas if we will take | $700,000,000 to a billion dollars of dutiable articles. I have not 

our time, go along gradually, and avoid the reaction that will the slightest doubt that the country could adjust itself to thoce 

come from a depressed condition of our business affairs, we | conditions within a reasonable and moderate time, but to have 

should make some tangible and permanent headway. | them precipitated upon us within one year, particularly in ti: 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, there is no question but | when our whole financial system is out of joint, when we h 

that very radical action is likely to have the effect referred to | as is admitted, the worst banking system in the world, no 

by the Senator from Minnesota and result in such a revulsion | can measure what the result might be. 

of feeling upon the part of the people as to intrench the old Mr. REED. Mr. President 

advocates of the high protective system again in power; and The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Neyada 

so, without referring to any particular method of gradually | yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

sliding down to a reasonable standard, it seems to me that our Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

efforts should be in that direction, and I have no doubt that in Mr. REED. I want to get the Senator’s view a little clearer 

this Congress we can do it. I have no apprehension that the | upon this proposition. Does the Senator believe that a redue- 

schedules coming over here to the Senate from the House of | tion of one-third of the present tariff duty would necessarily 

Representatives will be very radical in character. They may | mean the introduction into this country of one-third more of 

not be sufficient to satisfy the reform sentiment of the country; | foreign-manufactured goods? 

but, with reference to all of them, we can certainly provide for Mr. NEWLANDS. No; not necessarily. 

the gradual destruction of absolutely prohibitive duties—which Mr. REED. The difficulty, I take it, therefore that the Ser 

serve no purpose except that of protection and accomplish noth- | tor is laboring with is not so much the question of disturbance 

ing in the way of revenue—by providing in just a few lines | of the industrial conditions of our own country, but with the 

that wherever, under any duty, the importations of a particular | problem of how we are to raise the revenue which we would 

article do not equal one-tenth of the total consumption, a re- | lose if we reduce the tariff, and the foreign importations were 

duction of that duty shall be made at the rate of 5 per cent | not increased correspondingly? 

per annum until the importations have reached that level, and Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

instruct the President to then report the matter to Congress for Mr. REED. I do not take it that the Senator means to say 

its further action. Thus, without inviting a flood of foreign im- | if we reduce the tariff to 30 per cent on the average that that 

portations, we can maintain the brake upon foreign importa- | would mean that there would be a billion dollars worth of 

tions and at the same time steadily reduce the tariff until it | foreign goods imported here, but that, on the contrary, it might 

reaches the standard of revenue production. mean a reduction of the extortionate profits of American manu- 

DANGERS OF RADICAL REDUCTION. facturers to the benefit of the consumers, but we would lose 


We have, of course, to realize that to<lay we get $300,000,000 ee ANDS. Yes 

per Annum from our customs duties, and that this revenue is aaa ; : ' 

obtained from about $700,000,000 of dutiable imports, the duty Pe seb tee abee. m4 patnermstive 8 
being on the average of about 45 per cent. There is no man who | «ne Senator will vecolieet eden 
favors revenue tariff reform who would regard an average duty Mr REED I understand the Senator, but I wanted to make 
of 30 per cent as reaching the point of reduction at which we it plain that that was his meaning F ; - 
should aim, and yet, if we were to frame a measure to-day that Mr NEWLANDS. I stated the effect in the alternative. I 
would yield an average duty of 30 per cent, which would be high eatd that one of two effects would. be produced either that 
protection, it would mean that all the existing duties would have | there would be a large increase in importations hte would 


to be reduced one-third on the average. make our revenue just as it is—an increase in importations 
What would be the effect if the importations do not increase? | amounting to pretty nearly 50 per cent—or there would be a re- 


A reduction of one-third in the duties would mean that, instead | gyction in revenue of $100,000,000 annually, for which we must 
of getting $300,000,000 revenue, we would get $200,000,000 rev- | provide in some oe way. TS 


enue, and we would have to make up that deficit by some other Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President—— 

tax. But it is claimed that the importations would increase to The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ne 
such an extent as to yield us the $300,000,000. If that were so, yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

then the importations must increase to the extent of nearly 50 Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

per cent in order to yield that amount, and instead of having Mr. SHIVELY. In the latter alternative which the Senator 
importations of dutiable articles to the extent of $700,000,000, | states is he not proceeding on the theory that the present rate 


we would have importations of dutiable articles to the extent of is the maximum revenue-producing rate—that is, that it is 
$1,000,000,000. What effect would it have upon the industries | the highest revenue point? Of course, if the Senator is to : 


of the country if within a year the products of our domestic | gsyme that a reduction of duties is to result in a reduction 
factories to the extent of $300,000,000 were supplanted by for- | reyenue, his assumption must rest on the theory that the pres- 
eign products? It would mean, of course, an industrial dis- | ent rate is nearer the maximum revenue point than the n 
turbance in the country. — rate would be. You can reduce revenue by increasing the rile 
Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President ’ above the maximum revenue point or reducing the rate below il, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada | and can increase revenue by approaching the maximum revenue 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota ? line whether from above or below. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, but assuming that a large portion 


Mr. CLAPP. Has the Senator figured out the percentage of | of these duties is prohibitory and the reduction in the duty is 
increase? It strikes me, from a somewhat hasty computation, | made—~— 


that it is too much. I do not know whether or not the Senator Mr. SHIVELY. That is the other alternative. 
has figured it out. r Mr. NEWLANDS. Then we are likely to have an increase 
Mr. NEWLANDS. It is very easily ascertained. of revenue from those duties only through an increase of im)! 
Mr. CLAPP. Yes, I know that; but I did not know whether | tations. 
the Senator had figured it out. Mr. CLAPP. But, -Mr. President—— 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Forty-five per cent of $700,000,000, the The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nev.‘ 
amount of present importations, would yield about $300,000,000. | yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 
Thirty per cent on $1,000,000,000 of dutiable importations would Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 
produce $300,000,000, so that you see the existing importations Mr. CLAPP. The more nearly the existing tariff is | 
will have to be increased pretty nearly 50 per cent in order to | hibitory, unless it is so excessively prohibitory that it would sti! 
give us a revenue of $300,000,000. be prohibitory at 30 per cent, the more certainly there wou!’ 
Mr. CLAPP. That is correct. an increase of importations if duties were reduced to an Ave! 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Then, we have got to measure the effect | age of 30 per cent. 
upon the industries of the country, the disturbance in labor, and Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not quite catch the Senator’s mean'n-. 
so forth. Can we take out of the production of this country Mr. CLAPP. The more nearly the present tariff is prol')- 
within one year $300,000,000 in value without creating an indus- | tory, unless it is so prohibitory that the reduction to 30 |" 
trial disturbance, strikes, and so forth, which may have the | cent would still leave it prohibitory, the more certainly ‘|'\ 
effect of driving the party which has made so immediate and | reduction to 30 per cent would result in very marked incre‘sc 
instant a change out of power? of importations. 
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REDUCTIONS MUST BE GRADUAL. by some other method. When he speaks of free trade to which 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. So we have got to confront one of | we might approach, does he mean the abolition of customhousegs, 
two situations, it seems to me, by any great and material imme- | or.does he mean the readjustment of duties so that they would 
diate reduction in the tariff, namely, either an increase in im-| bear simply upon noncompeting products. That is sometimes 
portations, which will disturb the industries of the country, or, | popularly referred to as free trade. Of% course the total aboli- 
on the other hand, a reduction of the revenue. tion of the customhouses would be quite a different proposition. 
Now, then, I believe this thing can be accomplished without | That would involve some other system of taxation by which to 
materially disturbing either our revenues or our importations, | raise the revenue. 
by gradual action, extending over a period of years. So far as Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state, Mr. President, that I have 
I am concerned, I am not content with the reduction even to | not given very much thought as to what should be the sources 
30 per cent. I think the tariff duties of this country ought to of revenue in case either free trade were established or such a 
be less than 80 per cent, and I would hope to achieve something | S¥Stem of custems duties as the Senator points out should be 
very much less. The fact is that whilst I have been moderate | @Stablished. I only say that as a matter of theory, not of 
in my views regarding the reduction of the tariff, I have been | Practical judgment addressed to existing conditions, I am so 
so appalled at the methods employed to maintain these customs | 0Ut of patience with the protective system that I would gladly 
duties: I have been so appalled at the results of the interfer- | 5€¢ it abandoned and gladly see as an alternative absolute free 
ence of these great industrial managers in the control of the | trade, even free trade with reference to products concerning 
Government, that I am growing less and less patient every day | Which there is no competition in this country. I believe essen- 
with the system of protection. I would be glad to see it aban- | tally in the principle that the taxation of the country should 
doned altogether. I would hope ultimately to have a system of | »¢ levied upon the wealth of the country and not upon the con- 
free trade. That is the goal which I would strive to reach. But | S#™ption of the country, and I would welcome any gradual 
I would not expect to accomplish it within 20 years or 30 years | C@nse that would bring that about, but I do not favor a sudden 
or perhaps 50. But I would put in the law itself such a | ©!@uge, involving serious industrial readjustments. 
principle of reduction as regardless of party mutations would CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION—RIVER REGULATION, 
certainly reduce these duties, and I would fix it in such a way The fifth measure which I suggested should be taken up by 
as to require the joint action of the Senate and the House of | our committees was one providing for the cooperation of the 





Representatives and the President to destroy the working of | National Government with the States in devising and carrying 
that principle. out comprehensive plans for the regulation of river flow, with 
Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President a view to the promotion of navigation and the prevention of 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada | destructive floods through the preservation of forests, the 


yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Do I understand that the Senator regards 
it as necessary and wise to put up a system of brakes between 
the present average duty, which he says is about 45 per cent, 
and an average duty of 30 per cent? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I would. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I presume the Senator recalls a certain 
document laid before the Senate in the discussion of the act of 


storage and use of flood waters for the irrigation of arid lands, 
and the storage of flood waters for the development of water 
power; and providing a fund ample for continuous work, to 
be conducted under the direction of a board of experts aut 
ized by law. 

Now, this is a matter upon which public opinion is made up. 
There is no question that we should have full developnx of 
our rivers for every use to which civilization can put them, 
and one of those uses is navigation and another use is irriga- 
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1909. The figures produced related to the census value of | tion and another use is its development as water power. There 
products embraced in the several schedules of the bill, and in is no reason why these great rivers should not be developed 
parallel columns showed the total wages paid in producing the | by the cooperation of the sovereigns having control over these 
product to be 17 per cent of the total census value of the | respective uses, the National Government having control of the 
product. The alleged difference in the cost of labor has usually | navigation and the State governments having control over the 
been urged as the necessity for, and basis of, a protective rate. | other uses of the river, 
Now, does the Senator contend that there is danger involved in Public opinion is made up upon this question. We should 
reducing the duty on the average article in the schedules to | expend at least $50,000,000 annually from this time on in this 
30 per cent? ' matter just as we have expended about that amount on the 
Mr. NEWLANDS. I should say that an immediate reduction | Panama Canal. It is one of the great constructive works of the 
of all the duties of the tariff to an average of 30 per cent | country, and with reference to the development of this work, it 
would be attended by serious industrial disturbance. seems to me we should enter upon a material reduction of cur 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President-—— military expenses and should save at least $30,000,000 annually 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 


in the matter of our Army and Navy establishments. 
The sixth measure which I have suggested provides for the 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. protection of our natural resources in timber, coal, iron, and oil 
Mr. BORAH. Do I understand the Senator to say that he | against mon8polistic control. 
would eventually be in favor of free trade? The mind of the public is made up upon this question, and 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes; I stated that I have become so out 
of patience with the manifestations relating to the political 


yet no substantial advance has been made in legislation. 
The seventh one provides for the upbuilding of the American 


control exercised by the great interests, with a view to maintain- | merchant marine by free entry to American registry of all ships, 
ing the protective system, that I am prepared to go gradually to | wherever constructed, and by the construction of auxiliary ships 
free trade, but I would not expect to see that accomplished | for our Navy, to be used in time of war in aid of the fighting 
within the next 25 years, and, perhaps, not within the next 50 | ships and in time of peace in establishing new routes of com- 
years, merce through lease to shipping companies; such legisiation to 
Mr. BORAH. Would the Senator then raise revenue by direct | involve the temporary diminution of the construction of fight- 
taxation? ing ships and the substitution of auxiliary ships, with a view to 
Mr. NEWLANDS. What is that? the creation of a well-proportioned and self-sustaining Navy. 
Mr. BORAH. Would the Senator then raise the revenue neces- It is not necessary to enlarge upon this. We all know that 
sary for the Government by direct taxation? our Navy is incomplete. It is a badly proportioned Navy. If 


Mr. NEWLANDS. It would have to be raised by internal | is a Navy composed of fighting ships which would be derelict 
revenue, by income tax, and corporate taxes, and other taxes | upon the ocean without the auxiliary ships necessary { 
of that kind. port them in case of war. One of the arguments used by our 
Mr. President, among the other measures to which I referred | opponents with so much force for the creation of a merchant 
as demanding immediate action was one providing for the neu- | marine and the subsidizing of a merchant marine is that 
tralization of the Philippine Islands. I shall not comment upon | merchant marine, when established, could furnish these s! 
that. It is obvious that those islands constitute the great 
danger spot in our future. At any time there a conflagration in- 
volving international complications may be ignited that will 
involve the energies of the entire country in putting it out. 


subsidizing private interests, it would be very much better 1 
us to immediately determine to build a well-proportioned | 
instead of permitting it to continue a badly proportioned 1 


Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President—— and to provide for the use of the auxiliary ships in 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada | peace by leasing them out to commercial companies, so t! \ 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? can be used in opening up these new routes of con ) 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. Africa and South America and Asia of which we hear so! L. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator just observed in his reply to Mr. President, it was not my intention when I rose to Ix 


ee 


the Senator from Idaho that we would have to raise revenues ' at such length, but interruptions have led me on from stage to 
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It seems to me instead of entering upon this perilous project of 
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stage. My purpose was only to call the attention of the Senate 
to a definite legislative program, involving nine questions upon 
which we shall act and seven questions upon which our com- 
mittees can act, all of them questions upon which public opinion 
is made up. 

CONTROL AND RESPONSIBILITY REST ON PROGRESSIVES IN SENATE. 

Now, this recent vote has demonstrated what? It has abso- 
lutely demonstrated that the legislation of the Senate is in the 
hands of the reform and progressive element of the Senate. 
The responsibility rests upon us and not upon the so-called 
dominant party for a systematic adjustment of the business of 
the Senate, both in committee and in the sessions of the Senate, 
so that we can speedily accomplish these great matters of re- 
form and constructive policy to which the progressive forces of 
the country have committed themselves. The vote yesterday 


The responsibility for future action rests upon us. It has been 
shifted from the so-called Republican Party and now rests upon 


this union of forces composed of the Democratic Party, now ; 


j 
i 
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from the House of Representatives. I believe that rule or that cust 
is being pursued now by our Democratic friends. Certain it is that 
member of the Committee on Finance who is classed as a Republi 
has been called into consultation with respect to the action upon 
bill. I do not know but, upon the whole, that is probably the best y 
to consider the question. 

*. 7 * a“ * g 


Mr. Vest. * * * ‘There has never been any subcommittee on t 
tariff upon the Democratic side of the Finance Committee, and such 
statement has grown out of the active and prolific imagination wh; 
characterizes the modern newspaper reporter. 

- % * “ = “ * 


Mr. Butter. There are but six Democratic votes in the committe 

Mr. Vest. As a matter of course, there are only six Democratic 
in the committee, and there can be but six. It should not mak 
difference to our distinguished friends on the other side of the Cha: 
whether the work on the tariff bill be done by three or five or six of 
Without using the words of the Senator from Indiana, Mr. Voor). 
I submit in the kindest and most parliamentary sense that it can bh: 


. : | be any of their business affecting the direct result in this caso 
shows what the progressive element of both parties can do. | ; : a case. 


work that we have done has been done by those of us who are wi 


| and able to do it, not under any appointment, but because we a») 


ciate the great public necessity which requires that the bill sho 


| reported to the Senate as soon as possible. 
ob 


nearly a majority of this body, and the progressive element of | 


the Republican Party. The question is whether we shall make 
our action equal our responsibility. 

I call the attention, therefore, of the Members of the Senate 
to these resolutions, and I suggest that they be seriously con- 
sidered. Those of them which the Senate may not regard as of 
immediate importance may be eliminated, but by some decisive 
vote, such as given yesterday, we should express the firm deter- 
mination of the Senate to proceed in order to the accomplish- 
ment of these great reforms. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to refer again to the 
question which was under discussion last evening, and intend to 
do so very briefly, indeed. 

It was almost painful last night to behold the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] charging the Republican members of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate with entering into secret ses- 
sions, and the Senator from Ohio this morning asking the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] about a secret session held by 
the Republican members of the Finance Committee when the 
Payne-Aldrich bill was under consideration in 1909. 

Mr. President, I have been looking up somewhat the history 
of the consideration of tariff bills, and, as I stated last night, 
the majority members of the Finance Committee in 1909 simply 
followed the precedent that has been pursued in the considera- 
tion of tariff bills by the Senate Finance Committee for years; 
and that statement was questioned. I want to read from a 
debate that took place in this body on the 21st day of February, 
1894, when the Wilson-Gorman bill was under discussion. I 
want to call the Senators’ attention to a colloquy between Mr. 
Chandler, known to all Senators as a Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, and Mr. Voorhees, of Indiana, who was then chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

I find in the ConcresstonaL Recorp of February 21, 1894, the 
following: 


Mr. CHANDLER. * * * JT am asking the Senator from Indiana 
whether the acting member of that committee to-day and now is the 


| 


Senator from Texas or the Senator from New Jersey, or whether both | - 
' members of the Finance Committee, which was Democra 


of those Senators are acting? Is not that a fair inquiry to make? 
Mr. Voorneers. Mr. President, I have no disposition to give the Sena- 


tor from New Hampshire a short answer, as he knows personally; but | 
we are doing our business in our own way, which is none of his busi- | 
ness. He is not a member of that committee, nor charged with any of | 


the duties connected with it. We are hard at work transacting the 
business intrusted to our hands to the best of our ability. If the Sena- 


tor is not satisfied with that answer, he my introduce a resolution of | 
n 


inquiry as to what we are doing, who is do 
done ; and then we shall investigate it. That is all the answer I have 
to make to the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I beg leave to say to the Senator from Indiana that 
it is my business to know what the committee is doing. * * * 

Mr. YVoorners. Mr. President, I am not to be betrayed into a loss of 
temper. I have nothing but feelings of rsonal kindness toward the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and I told him in tones of courtesy, I 
thought, that the Recorp showed who constitute the committee. 
* * * ‘JT ventured to say that we were doing our work in our own 
way, that it was our business and not the Senator's business, and that 
if he wanted a further answer, aside from what the Recorp shows as 
to who are on the committee, he could introduce a resolution and inves- 
tigate. We can stand investigation right well, stramge as that may 
seem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Utah sus- 
pend for a moment? The Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah will pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Continuing, I read what Mr. Sherman said: 


Mr. SHERMAN. * * * It is said that, in pursuance of a custom 
which has sprung up within the last few years—or at least it has been 
said te me—the bill should be referred, in the first instance, to a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Finance favoring the bill as sent to us 


< it, and how it is being | 


« * « * * 


. 

There has been no star chamber about it. We have had no | 
hearings, because we deliberately resolved not to have them. We 
listened, as far as we could, to the extent of human ability and en) 
ance, to all who have come to us; and what a task it has been w 
known only to those who have been afflicted in that regard. * + 
This is a smali matter, Mr. President. When we bring the bil! | 
the Senate there will be time enough for the eloquence and logic 
haye been so unsparingly used here to-day. As to the modus opera: 
so long as we do not violate the rules of the Senate or the laws .« 
Constitution, I respectfully submit that we ought to be permitted ; 


this work in our own fashion, submitting it, of course, afterwards { 

full Finance Committee, and then reporting it to the Senate for 1) 

action upon it. 
7 


2 a 2 * o * 

Mr. VoorHees. * * * Now, so far as the question of a su) 
mitte is concerned, I think it matters nothing to Senators on . 
side of the Chamber whether the bill is considered by a subcomn 
technically or by men who have been named as a subcommittee 
fact is that a majority of a committee which is charged with fra: 
a bill must necessarily, before it is considered by the full commi 
put their case in shape on paper. Every Senator on the other sido 
the Chamber knows what I say to be true. Every Senator there k: 
when they had the majority and brought forward the tariff measu: 
1883, and notably of 1890—the McKinley bill—for weeks (I am tem; 
to say months, for it was a long time) none of the minority of 
committee, then belonging to this side of the Chamber, was in cons: 
tion with them. We abided our time. We knew it was their ri: 
make their bill to suit themselves before they submitted it to us . 
the country. 

* e * & . * s 

Mr. Voornezs. * * * I repeat, Mr. President, the only lo 
and reasonable and proper method of 1 lation ‘on a subject « 
kind is for the party in the majority, who are responsible for | 
tion, to put it in such shape as may be satisfactory to them, lt 

ut it before the Senate and the country and take the consequr: 
Private discussion, prolonged and protracted debate between man 
man, between 11 people—6 on one side predetermined, 5 on the ot 
is simply a ruthless consumption of time, while the interests 0! 
country are demanding speed, rapidity of action. * * * Tho: 
plead for delay, for long hearings, for technicalities, for Finance | 
mittee discussions between man and man, will be known bef»: 
country as the advocates of delay in an hour when it is imports: 
the business interests to know what is to happen to them. 


Mr. President, this discussion took place upon the floor « 


Senate when the Wilson-Gorman bill was reported fro: 
House of Representatives, showing the course that the maj 


that time, took in the forming of that bill 

I do not wish to take the time of the Senate longer to 
to other precedents, so will let this suffice, as it is the last | 
bill that the party on the other side of this Chamber had 
responsibility of making. 

Mr. President, I was in hopes that before we began tlie | 
sion of any of the schedules of the tariff act of 1909 we 


| have a report from the Tariff Board to base the revision | 


Not having it, I think that it is unwise at this time to un 
take to revise Schedule K or to consider the free-list bi 
am not opposed to a revision of the tariff if there can be |" 
duced reliable information, gathered by disinterested par! 
showing that the present rates are too high. We have alr 
a report from the Tariff Board upon print paper. I am w'! 
to accept their findings, but we find that Members on the 0! 
side of this Chamber will not. I want to say that, as far ‘> 
am concerned, if the Tariff Board at any time submits i! 
mation to the Senate through the President, and it is 
information that can be readily verified, I am willing tv 
upon it in the revision of the tariff, if found necessary. > 
I know, Mr. President, if there is going to be a revision of |): 
tariff schedules it ought to be made quickly. I haved in my 0! 
to-day dozens of letters from clothing manufacturers from | 
ferent parts of this country, asking whether there is going | 
a revision of the tariff or not. The manufacturer of clotlii- 
hesitates to place his orders for cloth. The lightweight se\~ 
is opening, the samples are being shown for next seaso)- 
goods, and the clothing manufacturers are at a loss to know 
whether to buy or not, In turn, the retailer does not kno 
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whether to place his order with the clothing manufacturer. So 
the business is almost at a standstill. I insist that it is due the 
men interested in the great woolen industry and the thousands 
of workmen depending upon the operation of the mills for their 
daily bread to be given some consideration in this matter. 

I do not want to put anything in the way of an early vote on 
the reciprocity bill. I am opposed to it. I think it is wrong in 
principle. It does not affect materially one product of my own 
State, but it does affect, in my judgment, the product of the | 
farmer in the Northwestern States and the business interests of 
other parts of the country. 

Mr. President, I believe in protection, and I believe that the 
reciprocity bill is not in conformity with the idea of protection 
and may be the beginning of the destruction of that great prin- 





ciple. 

Mr. President, in relation to the early report of the Demo- 
cratic woolen bill, made by the Senate Finance Committee this | 
morning, I was in hopes that if it was to be reported time would 
be given the men from different parts of the country interested 
in that great industry to be heard. I know it is impossible to 
get many of the prominent men from the sheep ranches of our 
western country here in time to testify by July 10. Now is the 
time when they are exceedingly busy. Many have just finished 
shearing their sheep. They are moving them to the summer 
ranges; they are a long way from home and can not leave their 
flocks until the summer range is reached. 

Again, I do not believe in a limited hearing, in the idea of 
having two men or three men to represent or testify for the 
varied interests involved and located in different sections of the 
country. 

The idea of getting two or three men to come here to testify 
for all of the hundreds and thousands interested in the woolen 
industries in this country, when we know that the carded-woolen 
people and the worsted people are divided as to what the pro- 
visions of a tariff bill ought to be! We know that three- 
fourths of all the wool raisers do not belong to the National 
Woolgrowers’ Association, and therefore that great body of 
men and the great body of independent manufacturers of 
woolen goods in this country, if the program had been followed 
out, would have been shut out from being heard by the Finance 
Committee. Rather than to have a partial hearing—an incom- 
plete one—I thought it better that we should report the bill to 
the Senate and let every Senator judge for himself and get 
what information he could as to whether it is a proper measure 
or not. 

Mr. BACON. 
takes his seat? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shail be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. I did not interrupt the Senator while he was 
in the flow of his argument. These several interests had their 
full hearings before the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
something over two years ago, did they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. I am asking not for argument but for the pur- 
pose to see if I am correct in my understanding. That is true, 
and all those hearings are printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all printed. 

Mr. BACON. Now, the question that I was leading up to is 
this: Have conditions materially changed since then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me answer the question in this way: Con- 
ditions have not materially changed, but the provisions of the 
bill from the House have materially changed. If the Senator 


May I ask the Senator a question before he 
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from Georgia is willing to accept the evidence as conclusive that | 
was given before the Ways and Means Committee of the House | 


of Representatives affecting Schedule K, I do not believe he 
would support this bill. It is a different proposition entirely. 


Hearings were had upon the question whether the rate of duty | / t 
| it was then, and the price of sheep is less per head now than 


washed wool twice that amount, or whether it should be three | 


on wool should be 11 cents per pound, whether it should be on 


times that amount upon scoured wool. 
before the Senate in this bill. 


That question is not | 


Mr. BACON. But, Mr. President, I understand that the | 


questions we have to deal with in determining as to the proper 


rates to be imposed are questions largely dependent upon the | 


cost of production; that is, from a protective standpoint. I do 
not view it from that point myself, but I am taking now the 
position the Senator occupies when he urges that there should 
be a hearing for the purpose of ascertaining to what extent the 
industry can be subjected to a lessened tariff, or rather relieved 
of a greater tariff and have a lesser one imposed. From a pro- 
tective standpoint that question is largely. influenced, if not 
controlled, by the question of the cost of production, the ques- 
tion of supply and demand, and so forth. 

As I understand it, the conditions as to the cost of production 
and supply and demand have not materially changed since then, 


| 
| 
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and if not, the information which is found in those hearings is 
simply to be applied to the new proposition to see whether under 
the evidence which is found there this new 
successfully and logically maintained and supported. 
correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct; but 


proposition can be 


Am I not 


Mr. BACON. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘I want to say to the Senator that the result 
the hearings gave to the woolgrower a rate of 11 cents a pound. 
The bill before the Senate proposed 20 per cent ad valorem, and 
the question as to whether 20 per cent ad valorem was sufficient 


protection to the woolgrowers of the West never was discussed 
or testified to in those hearings. 
Mr. BACON. But, Mr. President, you do not want hearings 


| for the purpose of getting the opinion of a man as to whether 
| such and such a rate is sufficient protection from the protect 


standpoint, because when he gives you the fact you are the one 


to form an opinion. Aside from the-fact that opinions are not 
testimony, it is particularly true that it should not be testimony 
to guide and control others when it is given by those who sare 


particularly interested in personal and special interests, which 
would be the case with the woolgrower. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I told the Senator that at the hear- 
ings in the House it was concluded, taking the cost of production 
of wool into consideration, that 11 cents per pound was the 
proper rate of protection. The question was not considered by 
the sheep men of the country as to whether this proposed rate of 
20 per cent ad valorem would ruin them or not. 

Mr. BACON. We have the facts. They could 
forward and give us the same facts now that thev did then. 
The only difference between the Senator and myself —/ 
understand his contention to be that with the same information, 
with conditions as to those matters unchanged, ought not 
to proceed upon the information already obtained, but we 
should get their opinion as to whether that is sufficient protec- 
tion for them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I say if the Senator will look 
at the hearings, and I think I read them pretty carefully, he 
will find that the testimony given before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House shows that it was ne to have 
a rate of 11 cents a pound. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator has exactly the same information 
that was acted upon then to argue that the same protection 
should be given. It is the same argument at last. 


only come 
is this: 


we 


eSsary 


Mr. SMOOT. ‘There may be different men from different 
parts of the country come and testify. 
Mr. BACON, They would not give different facts though 


they might give different opinions. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They would, of course, give not only their opin- 
ion. but the facts might be different from those testified to two 
years Besides, with new testimony we could judge as to 
whether the conditions of one section are the same as the t 
ditions of another section and what would be an ave 
pense in producing wool between different sections. 

Mr. BACON. Unless the Senator is prepared to say that the 
conditions have so changed that the cost of production now is 
different from what it was two years ago, and the question of 
supply is different from what it was two years and the 
question of demand is different from what it was two years 
ago. I do not see upon what ground the Senator can base t! 
contention that a further hearing is needed, because those are 
the elements which furnish the consideration upon which we 
must base conclusions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think even upon those points there is justi- 
fication for a hearing, owing to the fact that wool 
pound now than it was then, that mutton is less per pound than 


ago. 


ipe er 


azo, 


a 


is less per 


then. 

Mr. BACON. I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. And of course on the usual increase of sheep 
per annum the price being less, there would be a decrease of i- 
come to the flockmaster. 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator require that men shou!d 


come from the sheep ranches of the Northwest in order to give 
him that information? Does he not know facts 
The Senator certainly knows that the price of wool, except so 
far as it may be influenced by transportation, is not different 
in one part of the country from another, and the price of sheep 
and mutton, of course, differs in some localities. The Senator 
knows what are the quotations of wool, of mutton, and of live 
sheep. He does not require more than three weeks in order 
to get that information. He can get it any day from any of the 
great centers. I presume there are Senators in this body who 
are thoroughly conversant with every detail of it. 


those how ¢ 
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Mr. SMOOT. I myself know about what is the price of wool, 
I know about what is the price of mutton, I know what is the 
price of sheep, but there are a good many Senators who do not 
know. The Senator says that the price of wool is the same in 
one section as another. Of course that is not the case. 

Mr. BACON. With the difference in transportation, and all 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. We need not take transportation into considera- 
tion. The wool grown in Montana is worth, I suppose, on an 
average, 2 cents a pound more than the wool grown in Nevada. 

Mr. BACON. That gives a man who buys and sells it that 
much margin for his profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all; it is because the wool is cleaner. 

Mr. BACON. I am speaking about the same grades of wool, 
not different grades of wool. 

Mr. President, the Senator is a business man. 
proposition to be true that if any article has any very great 
difference in value in one locality from what it has in another 





it is very speedily equalized by the fact that those who have the | 


opportunity will take advantage of that opportunity to make a 
profit by taking it from one part of the country to the other 


and selling it, and that the demand for it speedily brings it to | 
the same price. There is no material difference throughout this | 


country in the price of articles of the same grade and quality, 
except what may be required for transportation and for the 


reasonable profit of men who are engaged in the interchange. | 


I suppose the Senator as a business men recognizes that fact 
as an economic principle. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true as to principle. 

Mr. BACON. Now, I do not think, if this were an original 
proposition and we had not been so recently through it, there 
would have been the ground for insistence upon prompt action 
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He knows the | 
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Mr. BACON. But at the same time that fact does not su; 
pert the contention of the Senator that further opportw 
should be given for hearings, because the Senator presents 
the Senate the fact that whereas in the House hearings th: 
was that omission, when it came to the consideration by 1 
Senate that omission was easily supplied by a simple appli 
tion to the Department of Commerce and Labor, somethi 
which can be done now. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a question as to whether there are dif 
ences existing in different parts of the country and in diffe: 
mills. That would have to be taken into consideration 
well. I know of no report giving the difference in cost of 
production of wool in this country and foreign countries. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me, I want to 
his attention to some of the items in that bill which have | 
absolutely incomprehensible to me in the past, except from 
standpoint of those who were more particularly interested in 
profits to be derived from the sale of the articles which ar 
cluded in it, but which may be answered by the fact now, if 
Senator is correct in his representation that the committce . 
not have the necessary information. I want to read it to 
Senate, and I would be glad to have the Senator state whet 
what I am about to read is due to the fact that the commi' 
did not have sufficient information or whether it now maint: 
| that its action was correct. 

I want to read the information derived from that commi' 

| itself as to duties upon certain articles of common use in 
wool schedule, to see whether or not these exorbitant rates ; 
due to the fact that the committee thinks they are right, or 

| to the fact that the House committee had not furnished | 

| information as to the difference in cost of foreign goods a 

| domestic goods, and therefore the committee was misled, 


that there is when within the past two years all this matter the wool schedule, of course, there are specific duties and 
has been gone through, and here are the volumes which contain | valorem duties, and when we read them simply as they a: 


the hearings which were had before a Republican committee in 
the House upon possibly every question that we will have to 
deal with. Wherever conditions have changed, wherever prices 
have changed, that is a matter which can very easily be brought 
to the attention of the Senate, and brought in a way that nobody 
will dispute it. 
_ ators will not know it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 


that he can go through the testimony before the Ways and 


Means Committee of the House and he can not find where the | 
actual cost in this country, as compared with the cost in any | 


other country, has been given on any class of wool or woolen 
goods; and that is one question to be considered. 
Mr. BACON. The Senator is not only a member of the 


Finance Committee, but he was a member of it when the | 
Does the Senator mean to say that at | 


former bill was enacted. 
that time, when we had that strenuous debate in this Chamber 
and these schedules were so vigorously attacked and so earnestly 


and stubbornly defended, the Finance Committee had not in- | 


formed itself upon the important change in regard to which the 
Senator now says those hearings do not give any information? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said that that information is not in the hear- 
ings had before the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 

Mr. BACON. Where was it? 

Mr. SMOOT. We had nothing to do with the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. 

Mr. BACON. But for action in the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senate committee did have the wage 
scale of foreign countries paid in woolen mills. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator says the Senate committee had it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. When? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
sideration. 

Mr. BACON. Did the committee have it, or the part of the 
committee the Senator now belongs to? 

Mr. SMOOT. Any Senator who wanted that information 
could send down to the Department of Commerce and Labor 
and get the wage scale of the different departments in a woolen 
mill, and they were quoted a number of times upon this floor. 

Mr. BACON. Then there is nothing in the contention of the 
Senator that if there was such a defect in the former hearing 
it should be supplied by a hearing now, because if it could be 
obtained then from the Department of Commerce and Labor it 
can be obtained now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is relying upon the hearings of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, and I simply said 
to the Senator that the testimony taken before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House does not show the difference in 
any one class of woolen goods made in this country as compared 
with any other country. 


The Senator says he knows it but other Sen- 


When the Payne-Aldrich bill was under con- | 


stated in the bill a correct appreciation of the ad valorem dui; 
| is not conveyed to us. 

| The Finance Committee, or a portion of it, two years ago, : 
| the instance of some Senators, brought into the Senate a tal)!» 
| prepared by their experts, which showed what were the ai 
| valorem duties upon those articles, the law- specifying in part 
'ad valorem duties and in part specific duties. This table, a 
| copy of which I still have, specifies in each case where 1! 
| ad valorem duty and the specific duty were combined what the 
maximum ad valorem duty was. Without reading it in det:il, 
| I will merely. state enough of it to give a suggestion of the 
character of the article. 

I want to say to the Senator that it is, in my opinion, { 
existence of these very exorbitant duties which would in its 
justify the Senate in insisting that there should be early ac‘ 
in the attempt to remedy what we think to be a great evil. | 
| instance, I will now enumerate some of them. I will say t! 
| I wish now to read the items as they were in the bill as 
ported by the Finance Committee. I do not think these | 
| ticular items were materially changed in the report of 
| conference committee, which afterwards was enacted into 
| by Congress. If I read any article in which there has been « 
| material change, I know that the Senator from Utah is so v 
| familiar with the subject that he can correct me. 

Mr. SMOOT. There were very few changes. 

Mr. BACON. There were very few changes, and I do ! 

think there were any in this particular part of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. And perhaps none on those particular ite: 

Mr. BACON. I now read from paragraph 378 of tlie | 

“On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing appar 
| every description, weol hats, shawls, whether knitted or wo: 
and knitted articles of every description made up or manul: 
tured wholly or in part, felts not woven, and not specially | 
vided for in this section,” and so forth, the ad valorem du 
according to the testimony of the experts of the committee su 
mitted in the table, was 95.98 per cent—nearly 96 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on importations. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; the customs duty. You might say, 
round numbers, the duty is 96 per cent. It lacks only +) 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent of being 96 per cent. 

“On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, It: 
cloths, bunting, and goods of similar description or chara 
compesed wholly or in part of wool,” the duty is 118 per ¢ 
ad valorem. 

According to another paragraph, paragraph 376—I am read 
this backward, because I am beginning at the lower and ¢0' 
on the ascending scale—‘ on women’s and children’s dress go. 
coat linings, Italian cloths, and goods of similar description «' 
character,” and so forth, the duty is 115.53 per cent ad valore: 

“On cloths, knit fabrics, and all manufactures of every ( 
scription made wholly or in part of wool, not specially provide 
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- =“ | 
r in this section,” and so forth, the duty is 141 per cent ad 


ore 


il}. 

; yarns made wholly or in part of wool,” 

ie duty is 143.02 per cent ad valorem. 

ind, to cap the climax of all, the thing which, if anything, 
eht to be cheap and which is necessary to the comfort of the 
eople when they go to bed at night to protect themselves and 

r children from cold and disease, on blankets the duty is 

165.42 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. President, I brought that in simply because of the 
nent of the Senator that on these particular articles well 
as on others, and on the particular class of goods he mentioned, 
there was no hearing on the part of the other House which | 
would give information as to the difference of c abread and 
+t home of those particular articles. I then propounded the in- 
auiry whether or not these enormous and exorbitant rates on 
hings of everyday use, necessary not only for comfort, but for 
health, were due to the fact that the Senate Finance Committee 
did not have the requisite information at the time, or whether 
in the opinion of the Senator those are now proper duties? 

r. SMOOT. Mr. President, it would take a considerable 
eth of time to go into this question in detail, but I want to 
say to the Senator that the fact that a certain grade of blankets 
protected by a 165 per cent ad valorem duty is being pro- 
imed throughout the country for the purpose of creating the 
impression among the people that all woolen blankets carry 
that high and excessive rate—— 

Mr. BACON. Very naturally. 

Mr. SMOOT. But those who proclaim it do not stop to tell 
the people that the blanket that is imported carrying a duty of 
165 per cent costs below 30 cents a pound, whereas fine scoured 
wool, without being touched by way of manufacture, was worth 
60 cents a pound, so it can not be a straight all-wool blanket. 
If it was a woolen blanket—and Schedule K was made for 
woolen goods—the rate would not be 165 per cent. If the manu- 
facturer in a foreign country mixes cotton, shoddy, mungo, and 
chopped-up rags from the discarded clothes of the people of the 
world with a little wool and calls it a woolen blanket and 
ships such blankets into this country as woolen blankets, I 
care not what the duty on them may be. 

I will say to the Senator that the profit on the blankets that 
are made in this country of wool does not at any time exceed 
per cent, and the woolen mills would be delighted to make 
them at a rate of 10 per cent profit. Senators talk about woolen 
cloth. Schedule K is formed on a scientific basis, as it was 
in the early sixties, and with a view that woolen goods would 
be made of wool. If we reduce the rates in Schedule K to 
provide an ad valorem duty of 50 per cent on a 30-cent-per-pound 
blanket, I tell Senators that every piece of woolen cloth, every 
woolen blanket, and every piece of woolen dress goods would 
come into this country on almost a free-trade basis, and no mill 
in this country could survive such a rate. It is for that reason 
that these large percentages of ad valorem duties 
pointed out. Take the importation of 30-cent-per-pound blank- 
ets, they amount to nething. 

Mr. BACON. Of course it amounts to nothing with a 165 
per cent duty on them, which is prohibitory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the blanket which comes in here 
with not a pound of pure wool in it ts sold to the American 
people for a woolen blanket. Take yarns at 40 cents a pound. 
‘scoured wool was worth 60 cents a pound; and with all the 
work that is put upon it, it is possible that the Senator will say 
that yarns under 40 cents per pound is woolen yarn; yet the 
law is that if there is woo! in it, or a component part of it is 
wool, it has to pay woolen rate. If you would take high-priced 
woolen yarns the ad valorem rate would be more than cut in 
two. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator speaks of blankets 
being made, I believe, at a profit of 10 per cent. I wish to say 
that that is not applieable to all woolen goods. 


and so forth, 
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I want to call | 


the Senator’s attention to the fact that Schedule K was finally | 


agreed to on June 11, 1909, upon the Payne-Aldrich bill. On 
June 15, 1909, four days later, the directors of the Whitman 
Mill declared a dividend of 33 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Made upon real estate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I exploded the thriftiness of that 
Teal estate transaction in a former session of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all I have to say in answer is I 
know nothing of the facts other than by letter. I do not know 
whether the letter contained a falsehood or not, but I received 
that information by letter. 








1 > stwwy 
Lu. Zp i 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

[The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the ‘ld 
further to the Senator from Oklaho: 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the S« I 1 
his facts. The Senator from Mass 
leged that an extortionate dividend realized | 
River, Mass.—I think the Troy mill as 
real-estate transaction. I allude to a subseq 
the directors of the Whitman mill! declared 
cent after Schedule K was agreed to in t 

| the real-estate transaction referred to by the S f 
sachusetts and after the real-estate dividend had | ] red 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of cou Wr} ' 
formation I received by letter; but I want to ask tl 
does he know whether, if the case is as repres lb 
was not a cumulative dividend, one that the comp 
earning and laying aside for many years? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think I quoted the fi 
time concerning the granting of those divid 3 gl 
capital stock 1 showing the surp! li, I re ! 
distinctly—a cotton mil!, however—had accumulated a 
exceeding its capital stock and had declared a dividend f 
years—an annual dividend—of 67 per cent 

I will say now that on the occasion when the 33 per cent divi- 
dend was declared, 2 half million additional ‘k was ed, I 
presume in order to moderate the appearan f high dividends 
in the future. 

Mr. SMOCOT. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], who says that a profit of 10 per cent is 
| not the case on other cloths, I will say I am positive that there 
is not a woolen mill in the United States that would not be per 
fectiy willing to contract its entire output at a profit of 5 cents a 
yard, unless, perchance, it might be a mill or two that is making 
the finest sort of goods. I know the ordinary mill would be 
delighted to contract every yard of their production at a profit 

of 5 cents a yard. 

It takes 34 yards of cloth, on an average, to make a in 
a suit of clothes, thus giving a profit to manufact of 
only 174 cents on a suit of clothes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ut id 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. REED. I uwnderstood the Se r to say awhil Zo 
that there was a changed condition t is, a change | en 
the condition now and the condition whi ex “l tw "3 
ago, when the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed—and to -cify 
as to that change that there had been a reduction si en 
in the price of wool. Could the Senator tell us about how ? 

Mr. SMOOT. I judge about 6 « S per pound. 

Mr. REED. A pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. A pound. 

Mr. REED. But the Senator also said that ‘re had been 
a reduction in the price of mutton. Could the Senator tell us 
about hew much? 

Mr. SMOOT. About 12 cents. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator enlighten us whet the Payne- 
Aldrich bill raised the tariff on wool and wool ods or 
lowered it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It lowered it, Mr. President, on a ite 

Mr. RI ED. But, on b Vi ole, r ise ] j . did not‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. It did not raise it on a single item 

Mr. REED. How much did it 1 ? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said a very little ‘ew 

Mr. REED. So that, notwithstanding t ) 
tection of the Payne-Aldrich bill, it vertheless rema t 
that the price of wool and of mutton have th de Ss 1@ 
United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and if the Senator and others keep 5 
agitation much longer, and keep the busin of the « ry 
unsettled, it will go still lower. 

Mr. REED. Well, after you had tled - 
Aldrich bill, do you not think that that ou; 
pletely restored confidence to the country l sent y! 
| Sky high? But I do not care to go into that; I wa get 
the facts. 
| Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the facts tl ever Si 
Payne-Aldrich bill passed there has been an agitation is 
country for revision of Schedule K, and there has been ° 
that there was to be a change; and, of course, no ma: er 
is going to buy wool upon an li-cent duty basis nl] ts 
there is to be a reduction in the duty. Does the r 
know that a woolen manufacturer who buys a pound I 
to-day does not get his money out of it for over 12 ths? 
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It has to be put through the process of manufacture, then sold 
to the clothing manufacturer sometimes four or five or six 
months before the day of delivery, and then is compelled to 
give four months’ time on invoice dated ahead. 

Mr. REED. I only desire to have the fact, from an expert 
upon the matter, appear in the Recorp that, notwithstanding 
the passage of the Payne-Aldrich bill, which is supposed to 
confer untold benefits upon the wool and woolen industry, the 
price of both wool and woolen goods has decreased enormously, 
and I want to stick a pin here so that if the price should go 
further down in the course of the development and competition 
of this country, our friends will not say it is because the wicked 
Democrats lifted some of the burdens from the backs of the 
people. 

Mr. SMOOT., 
the Democrats upon the other side of the Chamber, and to-day 
say that they would vote against the House wool bill and that 
it would not pass, the price of wool would increase immediately. 

Mr. REED. For how long? 

Mr. SMOOT. Until agitation was started again or a panic 
should interfere. 

Mr. REED. It is evident then, Mr. President, if the Senator’s 
statement is correct, that there would be more potentiality in 
my poor voice to raise the price of wool than there was in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I said if the Senator could 
speak for the Senators upon the other side of the Chamber— 
— his poor voice. I referred to the voice of the Democratic 
arty. 

Mr. REED. Then there would be more potentiality in our 
promise than there was in Republican performance rendered 
through the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It all depends upon what the promise is. In 
this case it would preserve the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 


to the Senator from Oklahoma? 
Mr. SMOOT. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 
Mr. GORE. I wish to propound a question. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah yields the | 
| eent is of course the maximum. 
blankets on which the rate is not so great; but on all of | 
wool is as low to-day, or whether wool has been as low since | 


floor. The Senator from Oklahoma is recognized. 
Mr. GORE. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah whether 


the Payne-Aldrich bill passed, as it was in September, 1908? 
Mr. SMOOT. In 1908 there was a money panic, as the Senator 
from Oklahoma knows. 
Mr. GORE. No; that was in October, 1907. 


Mr. SMOOT. But the wool sold in 1908 was affected by the | 


money market, and the panic extended into 1908. 

Mr. GORE. Under what sort of Schedule K did that panic 
oceur? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the present schedule, 

Mr. GORE. Was that due to agitation on the Democratic 
side of this Chamber? 

Mr. SMOOT. No one ever claimed that it was. I said, in 
answer to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], that the price 
would decrease either through agitation or a money panic of 
some kind. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, one further question. 
understand whether the Senator from Utah stated that woolen 
cloth and woolen goods had declined correspondingly with the 
decline in wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is rather a hard question 
for me to answer, because of the fact that I have not given 
special attention of late to the wholesale price of woolen goods 
in the way of comparing prices one year with those of another. 

Mr, BACON. Mr. President, I simply want to say one word 
before the Senator from Utah leaves the subject, and that is 
that he has opened a new suggestion to me, which is that the 
real purpose of the high protective tariff on wool, with the 
duties, which I have read, ranging from 85 per cent up to 165 
per cent, was to protect the American people against shoddy 
goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read the debates on every 
tariff bill since 1883, or since the inauguration and adoption of 
the present system of tariff legislation of the wool schedule, 
he will find the theory of Schedule K is as I have stated. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I probably did not express my- 
self properly, or probably the meaning intended was not fully 
appreeiated by the Senator in the manner in which it was ex- 
pressed. I quite grant the proposition that the duties in many 
of the items which I have read are for the purpose of protect- 
ing the manufacturers of shoddy goods in this country. I 
grant that; but I understood the Senator in his remarks to-day 
to intend to suggest the proposition that the purpose was to pro- 
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If the Senator from Missouri could speak for | 
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tect the people themselves from the wearing of inferior goo. 
and not for the purpose of protecting the manufacturers 
similar goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. I referred to the fact that articles come ; 
this country as woolen goods and considering the price { 
which they are sold the people ought to be protected and oy 
to know that they are not woolen goods. For instance, let 
again call the Senator’s attention to the price of blankets, | 
refers to blankets, as a good many others have done of late, 91.1 
the 165 per cent duty on them; that is, the duty on blan 
valued at not to exceed 30 cents a pound. Some of the impor: 
blankets are valued at less than 30 cents a pound and » 
mentioned by the Senator exceed 30 cents a pound. fen) 
ber that. At that time fine wool was worth 60 cents a po 
clean; let us say, it costs 90 cents a pound to produce a strai. 
wool blanket. ‘The duty on that class of blankets would 
one-third of the duty on blankets valued at less than 30 er 
a pound, or 55 per cent ad valorem, instead of 165 per cent. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, but when you reduce 
to an ad valorem basis, it does not in any manner relate to | 
question of a specific duty 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not at all. 

Mr. BACON. Because the ad valorem that is stated he) 
the equivalent of both the specific and the ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that, Mr. President. 

Mr. BACON. I know the Senator knows it; I am quite s 
of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I was telling the Senator that if you 
an imported woolen blanket valued at 90 cents a pound, inst 
of the rate on woolen blankets being 165 per cent, it woul 
55 per cent. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, here is a report bri 
to us by the Finance Committee itself, stating the fact that ujv 


blankets, adding together the equivalent of the specific duty 
| the additional ad valorem duty, the ad valorem equivalent is 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield | 165 per cent. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is true; but it is upon 
blankets the value of which is under 30 cents per pound 

Mr. BACON. I have not got the table before me now, | 
I gave it to one of the reporters; but, Mr. President, 115 
There are some class: 


there are most exorbitant rates of duty. 
Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator, is it not true that if 


: the value of the blankets imported into this country had | 
| 90 cents per pound, instead of 30 cents, the ad valorem 


would have been 55 per cent, instead of 165 per cent? 

Mr. BACON. The Senator means to say that the di! 
classes of blankets that are put in different tables—— 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all in the tables as to valuation 

Mr. “BACON. Exactly; but they are not all dutiabic 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is what I say. I was simply s: 
that if there is imported into this country a woolen blanket 
ued at 90 cents a pound, which is three times the value : 
blanket at 30 cents a pound, under the same duty the ad \ 
rem equivalent instead of being 165 per cent would be one | 


| of that, or 55 per cent. 
I did not 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Geo! 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator from U') 
{[Mr. Smoor] a question. From his statement it appears t 
there is a duty of 55 per cent ad valorem, when it is reduc! 
to an ad valorem basis, upon the higher quality of all wool 4)! 
the higher priced blankets, and that there is a duty of 169 jr 
cent upon shoddy blankets. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. Such blankets as have a little wool in the, 
but I want to say that the 165 per cent—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When I use the word “shoddy,” [ mean‘ 
thing that makes a pretense of being wool when it is not. 
that true or substantially true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President; but in connection wi!) 
that, I want to say to the Senator that I suppose the © 
blankets that are shipped into this country at that price 2)! 
which carry that rate are brought in more than likely 2s =)'' 
ples, and are not sold to the people to any extent and sho 
not be. Look at the amount of importations and you wi!! s° 
that is the case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that, Mr. President, an! | 
understand that 165 per cent is very apt to be prohibitive. » 
that is not the point that I am raising. The point that | am 
raising is that, according to the Senator’s statement, all-wi'' 


, 


blankets are protected at a rate of about 55 per cent, accoruils 
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| 
to his calculation, and that shoddy blankets are protected at a 
rate of 165 per cent. Now, I want to ask the Senator, as a Re- 
nublican leader, with a very potent voice in connection with 
cariff legislation, upon what basis of justice, right concept, 
Republican tradition, or anything else, he defends the policy of 
protecting the manufacturers of shoddy blankets in the United 
States by a duty of 165 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the cheaper class of blankets 

re imported as cotton blankets, and a cotton blanket is 100 
better than the mungo or cotton waste—— 

r. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 
r. SMOOT. They would not carry this high rate, but they 
re imported as and sold for wool blankets. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are labeled “wool blankets,” and they 
are intended to deceive the people and to be sold to the people 
s wool blankets, but they are not such. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. Now, Mr. President, 
ne question more: Do the imported shoddy blankets, made out 
f cotton with a wool pretense, an outward and visible sign of 
yool without any inward substance, come in competition in 
\merica with anything except the same sort of blankets manu- 
actured in America; and is not the object and result and effect 

the duty to protect by 165 per cent American fraudulent in- 
titutions which are also manufacturing exactly the same sort of 
blankets? In other words, would not the blanket that would 

me in as a cotton blanket, frankly making no pretense, come 
petition with a blanket in America manufactured as : 


i 
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tton blanket and making no pretense; and a shoddy blanket | 


from abroad meet in competition in America the shoddy 
nket made in America? And there stands a duty of 165 per 
to encourage the American manufacturer of shoddy blan- 

ets to go on in his business. 
Mr. SMOOT. f the Senaior understood the woolen business 
md the manufacturing of woolen goods he would know that 


ny manufacturers who make low-grade blankets, especially in | 


he same mill where higher grade goods are made as well, the 
waste of the mill is made into blankets; and the competition in 





\{merican mills upon this grade of blankets is so sharp that | 


there is no profit upon them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not the question I asked. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, that is the result. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the result. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
the result. But what I am asking the Senator is this: To at- 
tempt, if he can, to defend the Republican policy of protecting 
American manufacturers of shoddy blankets by a duty of 165 
per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the theory of the bill at all. The 
theory of the bill is to protect woolen goods, because it is a 
woolen schedule and not a shoddy schedule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But did not you say a moment ago that it 
applied to blankets which came in with the fur on them and 
with the felt? 


Mr. SMOOT. Not in those words, Mr. President. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and in that case it amounted to 165 | 


r cent, and do not you admit that that sort of blanket com- 
etes with its own sort in the American market, and therefore 
the protection is a protection of shoddy blankets, whether that 

s the intent or not; and are you not willing to join us in re- 
moving that duty which protects every shoddy blanket, thus 
helping to deceive the American people by selling to them shoddy 
instead of wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Mississippl, 
as I said to the Senator from Georgia, that if the rate in 
Schedule K was only sufficient to protect shoddy blankets, called 


And while I am not very fond of hearings, it | 
would require a great many hearings to convince me that that is | 


wool, the American manufacture of woolen goods would be upon 


| shoddy basis, and I, as an American, would prefer to see all 
wool goods made by American workmen rather than to reduce 
the rate to a shoddy basis and have shoddy goods only produced 
by American labor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then why has the Senator so cunningly 
devised a tariff schedule as to protect all-woolen blankets by 
aly 55 per cent while he protects shoddy blankets by 165 per 
ent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I had stated that over and over again, 
and I do not know that I can give the Senator any more en- 
ightenment than I have. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think you can either-— 

Mr. SMOOT. I am glad to have the Senator so admit to the 
Senate. 

Mr. (continuing). 


WILLIAMS But I merely wanted to dis- 
close the fact that you could not. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I believe I can answer the « 3. 
tion of the Senator from Mississi perbaps better than the 
Senator from Utah saw fit to answer 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope se 

Mr. GORE. With reference to the Senator’s dis; to 
reduce the extortionate duty on cheap blank 

According to the statistics of the Treasury Depa 
mitted to us two years ago the duty on the most ex] 
acter of blankets was 70 per cent. The duty on the cheap ! 
of blankets was 165 per cent, I believe. I submitted a 
in the Senate to reduce the duty on cheap blankets f1 
per cent to 70 per cent, so that costly blankets and cheay 
kets would pay exactly the same duty, so that the b! 
purchased by the rich and by the poor should pay exactly ft] 
duty. That motion was voted down in the Senate alr 
strictly party vote. The Senator from Utah lag 
motion. That answers as to their disposition to d 
between the two characters of blankets 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina yest 
Senator from Mississippi [Mz d it tk < 
and printed in the Recorp an edi of tl ; 
papers in my State in referenc I lm 
duced by the Senator from Ka wit 
to the election of the Se! tors by the gg 
That editorial being printed in the R: I . 

| apprehension is to the sentiment I ite 
in reference to the iken by a ! iat 
| State on this floor. Therefore, th I ) te 

| dorse either editorial, ask the privi r | \ 
the Rrecorp an edit from the other leadi1 p I 
to counteract any ipprehension as to the } 

people of my State in reference theret 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

TALL MEN NEEDE! 

{Editoria! article in The State, Columbia, S. C., June 21, 1911! 

When WILLIAM E ont ; n 
in the Senate in the f t : 
sham of Republican |! nes 
figure, asserted the tnive! 4 
country, charged flag on art I : 
assuming for political pur 3 ri 
that tl ro issue was < i, t! y i 
boldness f ess of t ker, i 
to act t his por ul of c t a t ( l 3 
r 2 t! t ¢ . ' ; | 
t >C€ l i fte 1} } t ! 
that 1 yf po ul gar 

When norther R iblicans ie office 

rliti 1a itical ft S 
ind hol ; ’ ; + t 
lines nis! nt ’ it f 
with t lems in t a 

ith the d ty 7s 
regard as settled th: rt led, i 
the idea of this 1 dey ng s : 
irde y other f the cour 

It is time for men f it t l in 

t merely in the attitude of 1 ] presen 
statesmen and lawmak« It tt 

| together like sheep 1 note alari 

to imagine that t ks 0 at 

needed to defend this secti It is 

tall men in Congress, men with faith in t : 
broad country, men whi view is not confined 
and who are not fright 1 1 

amendment. 4 

To be great there must bt If-reliance and i 
strength. A United States Senator ! 
tion in South Carolina on the 
would occupy fields of leavor f 
whites would suffer When t 
superiority of t whites as is expressed in ! 
toward power and independ will su leader ) t 
Given equal opportunity, tl hi lan 
life’s race is n¢ rthy to tri ) lo t 
in himself, and » South to be rt 

| it must have fai itself and t) ist it 

Instead of cringing before the menace a poli 
the Bristow amendment, the South’s Senatoz 
gestion of the rights of their States being invad 
Senators would scoff the idea of political oppr l 
against their section of the South and the W 

RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA 

The Senate, as in Comm ittee of the Who! it 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to pro: ro 
relations with Canada, and for other pur} 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is the 
recommended by the committee. 

Mr. BACON. What is the end! 1t7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment i 
as the Root amendment—the Root amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is not my intent t 






























this time to discuss the general features of the bill bef 
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At a later day I shall ask the Senate to hear from me in regard 
to the amendments which I have proposed to the bill. I can 
not, however, permit a vote to be taken upon the amendment 
presented by the committee and which bears the name of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] without giving as briefly 
as I can the reasons which will control my vote upon that 
amendment. 

I shall vote against it, but I shall not vote against it because 
it is either in harmony or out of harmony with the agreement 
which is said to have been made between the Executive De- 
partment of the United States and certain representatives of 
the Dominion of Canada. I shall vote against it because I am 
in favor of free wood pulp and of free print paper. I am in 
favor of the free admission to the markets of the United States 
of these articles, because I believe that the manufacturers of 
paper in the United States have by a long-continued and suc- 
cessful effort practically eliminated competition from this enter- 
prise in America. 

I believe it to be true that the prices at which print paper is 
sold in the United States are not determined by the ordinary 
rules and forces of trade and commerce. I believe that these 
manufacturers have so restricted their own operations, have so 
manipulated the business in which they are engaged, that they 
fix for the publishers of the United States just such price as 
they desire to demand for what they produce. I believe that 
every American competitive industry is entitled to a protective 
duty which will in substance measure the difference between 
the cost of producing at home and elsewhere, with this one ex- 
ception, which I am about to name, 

I more than once said, and I repeat now, that according to 
my political philosophy, according to my economic views of the 
welfare of the people of the United States, the consumer of any 
article or commodity has a better right to competition in the 
production and the sale of that commodity than the producer 
has to protection in that commodity; and, in so far as I am able 
to do it, when I can separate any such article from the mass 
which may be contained in any schedule, I never intend to vote 
for -any -protection upon any article in which, or concerning 
which, competition has been by unlawful agreement, conspiracy, 
or practice destroyed in our own country. 

I am a believer, notwithstanding some modern doctrines in 
that respect, in competition. I believe it is the only force 
which ean be depended upon in industrial life to safely and 
fairly and justly determine prices. I believe it is the chief 
factor in a reasonable and fair and just distribution of the 
wealth which is from time to time produced by the labor of 
man. 

I think it is the highest duty of the Congress of the United 
States to fashion and mold every enactment with the purpose to 
preserye in the business affairs of this country that effective 
and substantial competition which will protect not only those 
who are engaged in the business, but those who must buy the 
products that are the result of the business. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BAILEY. I cordially agree with the Senator in thinking 
that competition is still the life of trade, and most desirable, 
but unless I misunderstand this matter, the Paper Trust, if it 
be a trust, would be substantially in the same position when 
the tariff is taken off of wood pulp and print paper as it is to- 
day with the tariff on both. In other words, unless I am mis- 
taken, the repeal of the duty on their raw material will fully 
compensate the paper manufacturers for the repeal of the duty 
on their finished article. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand perfectly the point to which 
my friend the Senator from Texas refers, and I agree entirely 
with the view which he expressed upon that subject a few days 
ago. I, however, am powerless to change this situation in that 
regard. All that I can do at the present time is to see to it, 
in so far as my vote is concerned, that print paper shall come 
from Canada free of duty or paper of the value of 4 cents per 
pound or less. If I had my way there would be no such limita- 
tion in the bill. I see no reason for admitting free paper that 
costs 4 cents a pound or less that does not equally apply to 
paper that costs more than 4 cents per pound, but I can not re- 
write this measure. I can not inject into it my own opinions 
with regard to the proper adjustment, and I am limited to the 
mere recording of a vote at the present time upon the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

I do not claim that the tariff is now or will be in the future 
the chief instrument for the destruction of those combinations 
which have fastened themselves upon the American people, and 
which have destroyed in many of the great fields of enterprise 
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the competitive forces upon which the world has heretofore de- 
pended for its safety. It is, however, one of the instrumen:s 
which we can employ to make it more difficult for the Ameri- 
can manufacturer to combine with his fellows in order to exti), 
guish the competition, which will, if permitted its free and its 
full effect, fairly regulate prices in our country and protect tl) 
consumer of all articles against the unchecked avarice and gre: 
of men who take all they can and keep all they take. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yic! 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask a question for information 
What difficulty will there be upon the part of the trust io 
extend its operations across the line? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not say that the free admission of tliis 
or any other article will effectually and permanently preye:t 
the organization of trusts. It is possible for the manufacturers 
of the United States to combine with the manufacturers of 
Canada and then exact whatever prices they may see fit | 
demand. My only answer to the inquiry of the Senator fro 
Idaho is that it will be more difficult for the manufacturers 
of paper in the United States to embrace in their combinatio 
all the manufacturers of the continent than it has been to take 
in the manufacturers of our own country. 

I have no sympathy with the modern doctrine which is dis- 
seminated so carefully not only by the selfish but the altruisi 
I do not believe in the propaganda that comes at the same time 
from the lover of humanity and the captain of industry, namely, 
that we must permit the business of the United States to com- 
bine, to monopolize, and then attempt to protect the people by : 
Federal commission which shall fix the price of the things the) 
make and sell. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. “Does the Senator from Iowa yi: 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In just a moment. I do not believe th 
at this day and in our age the Government of the United Stat 
should undertake to fix the price of everything in which the 
American people deal, and when it does undertake that fun 
tion it will have absorbed so much of the energy of the Nati» 
that it may well take the next step, and it will very speedi); 
take the next step, of excluding entirely the individual interest 
in our industrial life. 

I now yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will be glad to join at 
any time with the learned Senator from Iowa in legislation de.l- 
ing with trusts when they are declared to be trusts, but I th 
the Senator will agree with me that it has never been dete 
mined that there is such a thing as a paper trust in the Unit 
States. It has been charged—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from New Hampshire 
is mistaken about that. 

. Mr. GALLINGER. No; I think some of the officials have 
been indicted, but it has not yet been determined that it is a 
trust in restraint of trade. But, however that may be—ani 
think I am correct—the Senator is aware, of course, that i! 
are a great many independent manufacturers of paper in tle 
United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And if this so-called trust, which has not 
yet been legally determined to be a trust, is to be punished |) 
opening our markets to Canadian paper, I suppose all tliese 
independent manufacturers will likewise be punished. 

Then, again, I should like to ask the Senator this question 
we will take the International Paper Co. as an illustratio 
Would he be in favor of dissolving that corporation and | 


and, if that could be done, does he think it would reduce tle 
price of paper? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not base my belief with regard to t!° 
character of the Paper Trust upon any judicial proceedi: 
That belief arises from a somewhat careful examination of | 
evidence that has been laid before the Finance Committee, ! 
a somewhat studious investigation with respect to the gen 
operations of this company in the United States, and some | 
perience with the paper mills of the United States. I | 
while governor of the State of Iowa, the duty put upon me 
buying from the paper mills of this country the supplies for | 
State of which I was governor, and I became somewhat fami! 
with the general subject. 

With regard to the following question, I understand perfect'y 
that some hardship might follow the rule which I advovi'e. 
I know that there are some alleged independent manufacturers. 
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They are independent in the sense that they are not financially 
combined with, or absorbed into, the Paper Trust, but I believe 
it to be true that the Paper Trust substantially dominates the 
business and determines the prices, and fixes the conditions 
upon which paper shall be sold, and to whom paper shall be 
sold, and by whom paper shall be sold to particular purchasers; 
and if I must impose a hardship upon the independent, or so- 
called independent, manufacturers in order to relieve the 
people of the burden of these greater evils I choose to destroy 
the trust rather than to preserve the independent manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President, one other question, 
if the Senator pleases. 

Mr. REED. We can not hear the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa one 
other question, if he will permit me to do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very giad to yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think I am correct in saying that the 
International Paper Co., which is the company always baled 
into court—at least the court of public opinion—manufactures 
print paper exclusively. The independent companies, so called, 
make different grades of paper, and there are I do not know 
how many hundreds of different kinds of paper made in this 
country. 

eae while the destruction of this so-called trust may be a 
good thing in the broad sense—I have never been persuaded that 
it isa trust, but we will admit that for the sake of the argument— 
our anxiety is always expressed in behalf of the ultimate con- 
sumer. I will ask the Senator, in all seriousness, if print paper 
from Canada is admitted free of duty and while it will, it is 
alleged, put $6,000,000 into the pockets of the publishers of 
newspapers in this country—one is to receive $550,000 out of 
it—will it help, to an infinitesimal amount, a single man who 
buys his 1-cent paper or his 10-cent magazine? 

Will it not put that money absolutely into the coffers of the 
rich men who are now making enormous profits out of the publi- 
cation of large newspapers? One gentleman, who gave testi- 
mony that his concern was a small newspaper compared to 
many others, said that his profits are $200,000; and yet he 
wants free print paper to make larger profit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not inquiring into the financial opera- 
tions or the financial successes of newspaper publishers. I 
have looked upon the newspaper publisher as a consumer of this 
particular commodity. I take it for granted, however, that in 
the general attrition of affairs, if we had the competition in 
this country that we ought to have, if the newspaper publisher 
can buy his paper for $500,000 per year less than he now pays, 
somehow and somewhere the people who deal with that news- 
paper publisher will receive the benefit, or a part of the benefit, 
of the reduction in price. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, if the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am simply endeavoring to plant myself 
upon the competitive idea in the business of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will not interrupt the Senator further. 
It has troubled some of us to discover a way whereby the ulti- 
mate consumer, the man who buys the newspaper or who adver- 
tises, is going to derive any benefit whatever out of this. One 
gentleman before the committee did say that he thought they 
might make the newspapers a little larger than they are. I 
would pray heaven that they would make them smaller, rather 
than larger, if I had my way. I think they are big enough now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not intending to quarrel with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire upon that point. I am not here as 
the defender or apologist of the newspapers. Formerly they 
treated me with some kindness, but anyone who has seen the 
issues of the newspapers for the last few months will under- 
stand my unselfishness in what I am now saying. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brown in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Assuming that there is a Paper Trust and that 
it is in control in a large measure of the American market with 
reference to the production and sale of paper, but assuming 
also that there are some independent paper companies, would it 
not be better to pass the resolution of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. PoMerENnr] instead of passing this reciprocity bill in order 
to get rid of the trust? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not for the reciprocity bill, and there- 
fore I can not speak for those who do favor it in its present 
form. With respect to the proposal of the Senator from Ohio, 


I am entirely favorable to his suggestion, for I believe that the 
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man who violates the law ought to suffer the consequences of 
his violation of it. 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose the Senator, though, would favor a 
limitation upon attorneys’ fees in case the prosecution was 
begun. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am convinced upon that point that it will 
be vastly more economical for the Government to increase the 
force of its regular employees and abandon the practice of em 
ploying special counsel. 

Mr. President, I do not want it to be understood from any- 
thing I have said that I do not believe in the modern develop- 
ment of business. I understand perfectly that business must be 
carried on in a big way in these days, in a way so big and com 
prehensive that it can employ all the economies which are 
known to modern times. But there is no field of enterprise so 
small that it is not sufficient to hold more than one concern; I 
care not whether it is the business of selling peanuts or the 
business of manufacturing steel rails; the field is large enough 
to absorb and employ all the energies of mankind and all the 
capital that can contribute to economy and still preserve com 
petition in its most effective form. 

This is not material to the present discussion, of course. I 
have thought it necessary to digress a moment in order that it 
might be understood fully why I propose to vote against this 
amendment. I did not want it to be thought by any Senator 
that I was voting against it because I believe it to be either 
with or against the original agreement for reciprocity with 
Canada. I do net recognize any original agreement. I entirely 
dissent from the view that the President of the United States 
had any power to make any proposition to Canada or receive 
any proposition from Canada looking to a change in the tariff 
laws of the United States. I shall discuss that phase of the 
matter at some later time. 

I do not criticize our Chief Executive because he entered 
upon the investigation of our tariff or commercial relations with 
Canada. I applaud him for his industry in that respect. But 
if we are to observe the Constitution of our country, if we 
are to preserve those relations which ought to exist between 
the coordinate branches of the Government, our Executive must 
pause and stop short of creating any condition out of which any 
obligation arises, moral or legal, for the change of our tariff 
laws. That power is in Congress alone. It is not only in Con- 
gress alone, but any proposition looking to a modification of our 
revenue laws must originate in the House of Representatives. 
If the President has the power to do what he has done, then 





as the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NeLson] said, and so well 


said, the other day, our relations with Canada could be changed 


by the mere assent of two-thirds of the Senate without any 


reference whatsoever to the House of Representatives. 

This bill must be considered as though it had originated in 
truth and in fact in the House of Representatives. It must not 
be treated as having been originated anywhere else in any 
I would not care to say 
so much as this were it not that I intend to insist later on upon 
that freedom of consideration, that liberty of amendment, and 
not only the legal right of amendment but the moral right and 
duty of amendment, which ought to be felt by every Senator in 
this body. 

I would not say one word with regard to the contention of 
my distinguished friend from New York, with regard to the 
harmony of this amendment with the arrangement made be 
tween the Secretary of State of the United States and the 
two representatives of the Dominion of Canada, were it not 
that I can not stand silently by and see a doctrine of that sort 
become the prevalent impression throughout the country. 

The senior Senator from New York says the President has 
stated in a speech delivered somewhere, I think in Chicago, 
that his amendment—that is, the amendment proposed by the 
committee, is according to the original arrangement. I do not 
think it is. I submit to the Senate that it is not only not in 
harmony with the original arrangement, but it is in direct and 
positive opposition to the original arrangement. The truth is 
that the bill as introduced in the House of Representatives is 
not an accurate statement of the arrangement made between 
the State Department of our country and the ministers of Can- 
ada. Why? Because the bill as originally introduced in the 
House of Representatives and as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives omits the condition upon which paper is to be ad 
mitted free into Canada. I agree to the criticism of the bill 
made in that respect. The proposed amendment, however, a 
taches a new condition upon the admission of certain paper 
and pulp and wood into the United States, and therefore we 
have a bill here which, if unamended, does not conform to the 
original arrangement and which, if amend as proposed by the 
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Senator from New York, overthrows the entire spirit and pur- 
pose of the original arrangement so far as wood pulp and paper 
are concerned. 

I can prove that, I think, so plainly and so effectually that 
there can be no longer doubt about it. It will be remembered 
that Schedule A, which is found in the message of the Presi- 


dent transmitted to the Houses of Congress January 26, 1911, | 


was attached to the letter signed by Mr. Fielding and Mr. Pat- 
terson to the Secretary of State, and that letter, together with 
these schedules, constitute whatever proposition was made by 
these representatives of Canada to our State Department; and 
the letter of Mr. Knox accepting these propositions, in so far 
as he could, constitutes the only acceptance of the proposal. I 
now turn to Schedule A and ask those Senators who are here 
to follow me a moment. 

Wood pulp. paper, and wood are on the free list, a free list 
which, according to the title, is to be reciprocal, but the title 
of the list is of course modified by the conditions which are 
found in the body of the paper. It first declares on this sub- 
ject: 


Pulp of wood— 


And so on— 
valued at not more than 4 cents per pound, not including printed or 
decorated wall paper. 

If the agreement or arrangement had ended there, then there 
would have been an understanding that wood and pulp and 
paper of the sort described here would be admitted free into 
the United States and free into Canada. The first condition, 


however, provides the circumstances under which it shall be | 


admitted free into the United States; that is, it limits the 
effects of the paragraph to which I have just referred, and that 
is that this paper and board, and so forth, shall not come into 
the United States free if it comes burdened with any export 
duty or restriction or limitation whatsoever upon its export 
from Canada into the United States. That fixes, according to 
the agreement, the circumstances under which these articles 
shall come into the United States free. The substance of this 
provision is that if the wood from which the paper is made, or 


the pulp from which the paper is made, or the board from which | 


n 
ua 


the paper is made comes from quarter in Canada which 
imposes any such duty, fee, or restriction, then it can not come 
into the United States under this arrangement, but must pay 
the general duty prescribed by our general tariff law. But if 
these things come from lands which are not subject to the pro- 
vincial duties or restrictions or limitations, then such pulp and 
such board and such paper enter our markets without any duty 
whatsoever. 

The next provision determines the circumstances under which 
our wood and pulp and paper shall enter Canada free, and it 
pr 
_ That such wood pulp, paper, or board, being the products of the 
United States, shall only be admitted free of duty into Canada from the 
Unit “1 States when such wood pulp, paper, or board, being the products 


ot C: _ a, are admitted from all parts of Canada free of duty into the 
nited States 


les: 


That is to say, Canada will not admit our wood or pulp or 
paper until we admit all the paper, all the pulp that may come 
from any part of Canada free. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield in just a moment. That simply 
means, Mr. President, that for the time being we shall admit 
the articles free if they come from lands that are not subject 

) these limitations, but that Canada shall not admit our like 

‘roducts free until we give to Canada free paper and pulp from 
all her Dominion. I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I fully agree with the Senator from Iowa in 
all of his propositions, with the exception of the latter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the vital proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. The latter I could agree to if the second pro- 
viso was not to be considered in connection with the paragraph, 
but the words are used in the last proviso. It does not say 
“ provided,” but it says “provided also,” meaning that it was 
to be interpreted as a part of the paragraph, and so sure am 
I that that is the intention of the agreement or the parties 
to the agreement had that {dea that I took particular pains 
to find out what was said upon the part of Mr. Fielding in 
the Parliament of Canada. I have with me here a copy of his 
remarks. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have read them. 

Mr. SMOOT. His remarks plainly state that this applied to 
the paper and pulp of Canada only when the restrictions from 
every district or, in other words, from al! parts of Canada were 
removed. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I have read what purported to be a part 

of the speech made by one of these ministers in the Parliament 
| of Canada, and I think it was Mr. Fielding; and my recollec. 
| tion of the purport of what he said does not at all agree with 
| the recollection of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Fielding on the 26th day of Jan: 
introduced into the Canadian Parliament a bill, a copy of w 
| I hold in my hand, but I presume the Senator has seen it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have it here. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to know, because I want to 
be set right on this question, how the Senator gets rid of the 
words which I will read: 
Provided, That such wood pulp, paper, or board, being the prod 
| of the United States, shall only be admitted free of duty into ¢ 

from the United States when such wood pulp, paper, or board, 
the products of Canada, are admitted from all parts of Canada 1 
duty into the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is in exact accordance with th: 
rangement. In fact, it is an exact copy of the arrangemen: 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is practically the same thing as : 
so-called Root amendment, as I read it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. That is just where there 
to be so great a mistake. The proposition which the Se: 

| from New Hampshire has just read fixes the circumstanc 
conditions under which these articles shall pass from the U 
| States into Canada. The amendment that is proposed b: 
| committee fixes the circumstances and conditions under wv 
the wood pulp and paper shall be admitted into the U 
States, and therein lies a very great difference between th: 
Mr. GALLINGER. I can not see why this does not o; 
both ways 
Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all; it was 
Mr. GALLINGER. Because it says that our products 
be admitted free into Canada when the products of C: 
are admitted free of duty into the United States from all | 
of Canada. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. Canada did not intend thai 
of our products of the character under discussion sho: 
| admitted into the Dominion until the like products fr 
parts of Canada came into the United States free. The | 
States intended, however, that these products from lands 
are not burdened with these limitations or restrictions ; 
come in at once free of duty, waiting for future develo; 
to see whether we would ever get into Canada free. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am seeking light now; and I shou! 
to ask the Senator where he finds that provision in the 
ment of in any statement of the agreement? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have read it already. I will : 
again, in order to be sure of it. We first have a schedulc 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want the Senator to read the | 
also in connection with it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will read just as fast as I can. 
A is entitled— 

Articles the growth, product, or manufacture of the United § 
be admitted into Canada free of @uty when imported from the 
States, and, reciprocally, articles the growth, product, or man: 
of Canada to be admitted into the United States free of duty w! 
ported from Canada. 

If there were nothing more, every article mentioned 

| list would be admitted into the United States free of du‘ 
would be admitted into Canada free of duty. It require 
sort of modification in order to change that result. Let | 
now what it is. : 

Mr. GALLINGER, That is genuine reciprocity, is it n: 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not call it reciprocity. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not quite reciprocity. 
exchange. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
word. 

Mr, GALLINGER. No; it is not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is simply free trade in those articles 
the sense in which free trade is reciprocity, this, of co’: 
would be reciprocity, but not in the sense in which we have 
that term heretofore, and e in the sense in whic! 
have used it as a political doctrine or to describe a po! 
doctrine. 

Now, I read— 

i That such 
or tess, and wood pulp, 


S 


It wi 


It is not reciprocity in any sense 


and boa alued at 
being the Lone of Canada 
Being the products of Canada— . 


imported therefrom into the United States, 
Bice free of duty, on the condition precedent that no export duty, 


4 cents per | 


1 be 
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port license fee, or other export charge of any kind whatsoever (whether 
in the form of additional charge or license fee, or otherwise) or any 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I do not. I said that originally. I think 


rohibition or restriction in any way of the exportation (whether by | it omits the prescription of the conditions under which our 


aw. order, regulation, contractual relation, or otherwise, directly or 
indirectly) shall have been imposed upon such paper, board, or wood 
pulp, or the wood used in the manufacture of such paper, board, or 
wood pulp, or the wood pulp used in the manufacture of such paper or 
board. 

Now, we have limited the admission into the United States 
to certain conditions: 


Provided also, That such wood pulp, paper, or board, being the prod- 
nets of the United States, shall only be admitted free of duty into 
Canada— 

Mark you now, the former provision referred to admissions 
into the United States. This provision refers to admissions 
into Canada— 
shall only be admitted free of duty into Canada from the United States | 
when such woed pulp, paper, or board, being the products of Canada, 
are admitted from all parts of Canada free of duty into the United | 
States. 

If the Member of the House of Representatives who brought 
the bill forward there had wanted to make the bill an exact | 
counterpart of the arrangement between these two departments, | 
there would have been in the bill, in addition to the words now 
in it, the provision that when wood pulp, paper, and so forth, 
came into the United States from all parts of Canada free then 
the manufacturers of the United States should have the right 
to export into Canada free, and that the Parliament must pass | 
a law of that character before this bill goes into effect. 

So when Mr. Fielding introduced his bill into the Canadian 
Parliament he made exactly that provision, and proposed just 
such a law as the bill in the House of Representatives ought to 
have prescribed in order that if the law were not passed and 
we were not made sure thereby of free admission into Canada 
when these articles came free from all parts of Canada into the 
United States the agreement itself would never become effective. 
Why that was omitted from the bi!! introduced in the House I 
do not know, but I dissent entirely from the proposition that the 
amendment here proposed brings the bill into accordance with 
the arrangement made between the two countries. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it strikes me that the first 
provision the Senator has read, where it is provided that prod- 
ucts of Canada shall not come from Provinces that impose an 
export duty, means that Mr. Fielding entertained the view that 
that inhibition would be removed, and that he was willing to 
go into this bargain with the United States upon the assumption | 

| 
| 





that they would get sufficient benefits for the provincial parlia- 
ments to remove that inhibition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know whether Mr. Fielding thought 
these restrictions would be removed or not. It seems to me that 
he and his associates dealt very gingerly with that particular 
phase of this negotiation. You will remember that in their | 
letter they say, in substance, “ We have no power to deal for 
the Provinces, and we have no desire to influence their action | 
with respect to these things.” Is not that the language sub- | 
stantially in that letter? I am quoting entirely from memory. 
In order to be sure about it I will refer to it. 

With respect to the discussions that have taken place concerning the 
duties upon the several grades of pulp, printing paper, etc.—mechanic- 
ally ground wood pulp, chemical wood pulp, bleached and unbleached, | 
news-printin, aper and other printing paper and board made from 
wood pulp, of the value not exceeding 4 cents per pound at the place of 
shipment—we note that you desire to provide that such articles from | 
Canada shall be made free of ony in the United States only upon 
certain conditions respecting the shipment of pulp wood from Canada. 
It is necessary that we should point out that this is a matter in which 
we are not in a sition to make any agreement. The restrictions at 
present existing fe Canada are of a provincial character. They have | 
been adopted by several of the Provinces with regard to what are be- | 
lieved te be provincial interests. We have neither the right nor the 
desire to interfere with the provincial authorities in the free exercise 
of their constitutional powers in the administration of their puble lands. | 

It seems to me that if these ministers in fact desire that the 
exchange of these commodities should be mutual and reciprocal, 
they might have done at least as much as the executive de- 
partment did with regard to this whole arrangement, namely, | 
agree that they would use every effort and all the influence they | 
had to induce the Provinces to so modify their laws that these 
commodities might come into the United States free. I observe | 
& great deal more delicacy on the part of these commissioners 
in treating with their Provinces than I observe in the general 
relation between the executive department of our own Govern- 
ment and the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if he thinks 
that the House bill, without the second proviso, is in conformity 
with the agreement? 


manufacturers of these articles are to enter Canada free. 


Mr. SMOOT. In the bill as it now stands, if it should become 


a law, there is no word in it that would even signify that paper 
could go from the United States into Canada free under any 
circumstances or conditions. 


Mr. CUMMINS. There is absolutely nothing. I agree to that. 
It is, of course, a just criticism of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would there be any opposition on the part of 
the Senator from Iowa if the House bill had included the second 


| proviso? 


Mr. CUMMINS. The suggestions I am now making, of course, 
would have been entirely irrelevant. I could not have made 
the objection to the House bill, if it had been so framed, that 


| I am now making to the amendment proposed by the com- 


mittee. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator does not claim that if the 
second proviso had been in the bill it would have been contrary 
to the agreement in any way? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; of course I do not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator thinks that the second proviso 
to be considered by itself? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. And apart from the remainder of the para- 
graph? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is an integral part of the entire matter: 
it is to be considered with what precedes it. The only difficulty 
that the Senator from Utah seems to have is that by its very 


_ 
wa 


| words it refers to conditions upon which we are to enter 


Canada, whereas he desires to make it refer to conditions upon 
which Canada enters the United States. There is just that 
difference between the two things. As I said before, the House 
bill is defective, because it does not contain any restriction with 
regard to conditions under which we shall have free trade with 
Canada, and the amendment proposed by the committee is de- 
fective or wrong, because it attaches another condition to the 
free admission of paper into the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. My position is, Mr. President, that the second 
proviso does specifically refer to the remainder of the paragraph, 
and that both provisions must be included in the bill to make it 
perfect. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree to that entirely, Mr. President; and 
if the committee or anyone who is in favor of this bill—I would 
not venture, of course, to correct it in that respect—-will change 
it so that it recites precisely what the original arrangement re- 
cites and in the same way, the objection I am now making would 
entirely disappear. The amendment, however, does not restore 


i the bill to the form in which it was originally agreed upon, but 


introduces an entirely new condition upon which wood pulp and 
paper shall enter the United States, whereas under the arrange 


| ment as originally made just as soon as Canada passes her bill 
| and we pass our bill—if we ever do—there will at once begin 


the inflow of free paper from certain parts of Canada. 

Under the bill as it is proposed to be amended by the Senator 
from New York we shall never receive any free paper or free 
wood pulp from Canada until every restriction in every Province 
in Canada is removed from the export of these articles. ‘That 
is the difference between the original arrangement and the one 
which is now proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, mark you—if the Senator from Utah 
will permit me—I do not care to discuss it any further unless [ 
can answer some question. I have said what I have largely 
from an academic standpoint. It would make no difference with 
my vote whether it was in exact accordance with the arrange- 
ment or whether it was out of harmony with it. I oppose it be- 
cause I believe it is wrong and because I want to hasten the 
day that will witness the free admission of print paper from 
Canada to the United States. I close by saying I would vastly 
prefer the admission of free wood pulp, instead of free print 
paper; but that seems to be unattainable at this time, and 
therefore it is useless to waste our strength in discussing it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator for his courts sy to 
me already extended, and I will promise him that this will be 
probably the only question I shall ask. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator very gladly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been somewhat troubled as to 
whether under section 2 of the bill we are going to get free 
paper from Canada or from any part of Canada. This agree 
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ment was made between the two Governments—not between the 
Provinees of Canada and the Government of the United States, 
but between two sovereign Governments. The provision in sec- 
tion 2 is—I shall not read the first part of it, but naming pulp, 
wood, paper, and so forth— 


when imported therefrom— 
That is, from Canada— 


directly into the United States, shall be admitted free of duty, on the 
condition precedent that no export duty, export license fet, or other 


export charge of any kind whatsoever (whether in the form of addi 
tional charge or license fee or otherwise), or any prohibition or restric- 
tion in any way of the exportation (whether by law, order, regulation, 
contractual relation, cr otherwise, directly or indirectly), shall have 
been imposed upon such paper, board, or wood pulp, or the wood used 
in the manufacture of such paper, board, or wood pulp, or the wood 
pulp used in the manufacture of such paper or board 

That is the arrangement between the two Governments, and 
not between certain Provinces of Canada and the United States. 


It seems to me that that language is so broad that it is a pretty 
difficult matter to differentiate, and say that we can get free 
paper from the Provinces that do not have an export duty, but 


that we can not get it from the Provinces that have such a duty. 
It looks to me as though that provision were broad enough to 


absolutely exclude the getting of paper from Canada at all, if 
we pass this bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand, Mr. President, all the difficul- 
ties that would be discovered in attempting to enforce these 
custom regulations. Without admitting that the criticism of the 
Senator from New Hampshire is entirely well founded, I con- 
cede that we might be compelled to station an inspector in the 
woods and follow the log from that point until it reappears in 
some mill as paper. 

Mr. CLAPP. Would not the inspector have to go into the 
tank and see how much of the product of the log that came 
from the provincial Crown lands went into the roll of paper and 
how much of the leg that came from the private owned lands 
went into the same roll of paper? 

Mr. CUMMINS. He might be compelled to make some in- 
quiries that physically are impossible. I am not to be under- 
stoed as defending the extraordinary phraseology that is used 
in this matter. I am simply insisting that we must not cut 
off all hope of getting free paper or free pulp by adding the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I quite agree with him that it is a travesty to speak of 
this matter as a treaty; but assuming that there is some kind 
of an understanding, would it infringe at all wpon that under- 
standing as to the benefit Canada is to get from this bill to 
strike out all of the conditions precedent? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not answer that question, because I 
do not knew how highly Canada values the opportunity to enter 
our market from a very restricted territory. 

Mr. CLAPP. But if we enlarge that opportunity, there cer- 
tainly could be no infringement in spirit of the agreement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think, Mr. President, that Canada would 
hail with great delight the enlargement of this provision so as 
to remove all question whatsoever. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then, if we have reached the point in our 
economic development where we are ready to put paper on the 
free list, why would it not be better to avoid all these com- 
plications by simply providing that paper from Canada should 
be on the free list, instead of sending a man into the tank to 
ascertain what proportion of the roll of paper came from the 
different sources? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know that I would quite agree 
with that, because there is an obvious injustice in putting a 
premium upon the practice of Canada in levying export duties. 
I should like to join in some effort that would present an in- 
ducement to Canada, or to the Provinces, to remove their 
export duties and their restrictions, rather than present an in- 
ducement to maintain them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Settator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just for a word. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to direct the attention of the hon- 
orable Senator to the fact that my question was somewhat 
broader than any answer that has been made. I want to ask 
the Senator from Iowa, who analyzes matters so closely and 
accurately—at his leisure, not now—that he will carefully read 
and consider the terms of section 2 of this bill, and see whether 
or not, unless we are dealing with the Provinces, it does not 
appear In the text of the bill that we are putting ourselves in 
an attitude where we will not get any paper from Canada free? 
I wish the Senator would examine that very carefully, 


| Does that apply to other admissions? Is it governed by a cen 





| 


Mr. CUMMINS. I shall be very glad to review again the 
phraseology of the section. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
permit me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I suggest to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that if it be the correct interpretation of this provision tha: 
under it we could receive no free print paper from Canada, t! 

I suppose the Senator from New Hampshire would favor it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would be delighted if that should be t! 
result, because I want to protect the paper industry of 
United States. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yicld 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, there is another question re- 
lating to this section about which I should like to interrogate 
the Senator from Iowa. I understand the interpretation placed 
upon this section is that paper, pulp wood, and so forth, may be 
admitted on the condition that from that Province or locality 
uo export duty is levied. Is that restricted to the specific arti- 
cle admitted? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In my opinion, the first condition, namely, 
the condition which prescribes the terms under which tliese 
articles shall come into the United States, involves the abso- 
lute identity of the log, the wood pulp, and the paper made out 
of that wood pulp and out of that log. I do not think, however, 
that the second proviso, which fixes the condition under which 
our articles go into Canada, whenever they do go there free, is 
so limited or restricted. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not believe the Senator from Iowa quite 
understeod my question. Perhaps I did not make it clear. Does 
this free admission apply to anything more than the paper or 
pulp which is admitted free; that is, supposing a consignment 
of pulp or paper is presented at our customhouse? That is 
admitted free, provided there is no expert duty or other charze. 
eral rule relating to that Province or one relating to that par- 
ticular consignment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In my judgment the latter. 

Mr. BURTON. And it is confined to that alone? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is my interpretation of the proviso. 

Mr. BURTON. So that it can net be enlarged beyond the 
specific importation? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is my interpretation. 

Now, Mr. President, I have oceupied vastly more time t!.n 
I intended, but, as is nearly always the case, we drift into | 
discussion of a great many things that seem to be some 
irrelevant to the issue to be decided. I can only repeat 2»: 
that I oppose this amendment because it is an obstruction | 
relief which we ask, and which I think the American publis: 
ought to have against the conspiracy of the paper manufacturers. 

.The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to thc 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, some confusion seems to have 
arisen in this discussion from time to time as to the nature of 
section 2. Im the first place, I shall aim to point out and 
demonstrate that section 2 of the bill is entirely beyond the 
purview and scope of the reciprocity treaty so called. For the 
purpose of demonstrating this, I call attention to Senate ! 
ment 787, third session Sixty-first Congress, being the mess. ce 
of the President sent to Congress on the 26th of January last. In 
that document next to the message of the President appears the 
letter from the Canadian commissioners to the Secretary of State, 
with schedules annexed. That is the basis of the agreem 
That is the proposition from the Canadians to our Governmcn' 
On page 2 of the document, in paragraph 5, is the followinc : 


5. As respects a considerable list of articles produced in both in 
tries, we have been able to agree that they shall be reciprocally {ree. 
A list of the articles to be admitted free of duty into the ted States 
when imported from Canada, and into Canada when imported from the 
United tes, is set forth in Schedule A. 


In Schedule A, accompanying this communication, we fin! ° 
paragraph in respect to pulp wood, wood pulp, and news-)'!"' 
paper. I will read the‘whole paragraph. It contains two pro\ 

ical d; pul chemical, bl: 
oan lenebed Beds en ‘paper, aud other paper, ae Sper 
manufactured from mechanical wood pulp or chemical wood p'). 
or of which such pulp is the cemponent material of chief value, ¢ 
in the pulp, or not colored, and valued at not more than 4 cent: 
pound, not including printed or decorated wall paper. 

That is in Schedule A accompanying this letter. Here is the 
first proviso accompanying that: 


vided, That such r and board, valued at 4 cents per pound 
oi te, and aia pel, bane the products of Canada, w imported 
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snerefrom directly into the United States, shall be admitted free of 
‘on the condition precedent that no export duty, export license 
or other export charge of any kind whatsoever (whether in the 
of additional charge or license fee or otherwise) or any prohibition 
triction in any way of the exportation (whether by law, order, 
veoulation, contractual relation, or otherwise, directly or indirectly) 
; have been imposed upon such paper, board, or wood pulp, or the 
: used in the manufacture of such paper, board, or wood pulp, or 
vood pulp used in the manufacture of such paper or board. 


Tiere is the next proviso: 


ided also, That such wood pulp, paper, or board, being the prod- 
' of the United States, shall only be admitted free of duty into 
fenada from the United States when such wood pulp, paper, or board, 
the products of Canada, are admitted from all parts of Canada 
f duty into the United States. 

Here are two restrictions. Under this reciprocity arrange- 
nent, proposed by the Canadian commissioners, in order to 
admit Canadian paper, Canadian pulp, and Canadian pulp 
wood into the United States there must be no restriction on 
the manufacture or importation of it in any part of Canada; 
and it is only when those restrictions are removed that our 
pulp, our wood, and our paper can be admitted into Canada. 
That is the reciprocal agreement that was proposed. In re- 
spect to this part of the agreement the Canadian commis- 
ners, on page 2 of the same document, in paragraph 10, state: 


> « 
10 


With respect to the discussions that have taken place concern- 
ing the duties upon the several grades of pulp, printing paper, etc.— 
mechani¢ally ground wood pulp, chemical wood pulp, bleached and un- 
bleached, news-printing paper and other printing paper and board made 
fr 
pla 


—————a~_ 





; 


} 
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om wood pulp, of the value not exceeding 4 cents per pound at the 
ce of shipment—we note that you desire to provide that such 
articles from Canada shall be made free of duty in the United States 
only upon certain conditions respecting the shipment of pulp wood 
from Canada. It is necessary that we should point out that this is a 
matter in which we are not in a position to make any agreement. The 
restrictions at present existing in Canada are of a provincial character. 
They have been adopted by several of the Provinces with regard to 
what are believed to be provincial interests. We have neither the right 
nor the desire to interfere with the provincial authorities in the free 
exercise of their constitutional powers in the administration of their 
public lands. The ee you are proposing to make respecting the 
conditions u which these classes of pulp and paper may be imported 
into the United States free of ony must necessarily be for the present 
inoperative. Whether the provincial governments will desire to in any 
way modify their regulations with a view to securing the free admission 
of pulp and paper from their Provinces into the market of the United 
States, must be a question for the provincial authorities to decide. In 
the meantime the present duties on pulp and paper imported from the 
United States inte Canada will remain. Whenever pulp and paper of 
the classes already mentioned are admitted into the United States free 
of duty from all parts of Canada, then similar articles, when imported 
from the United States, shall be admitted into Canada free of duty. 


In reply to this proposal and suggestion on the part of the 
Canadian commissioners, the Secretary of State, Mr. Knox, in 
his communication of the 21st of January, as found on page 10 of 
this document, states, among other things, as follows: 


It is a matter of some regret on our part that we have been unable to 
adjust our @ifferences on the subject of wood pulp, pulp wood, and 
print paper. We recognize the difficulties to which you refer growing 
out of the nature of the relations between the Dominion and provincial 
governments, and for the present we must be content with the condi- 
aa —— which has been proposed in Schedule A attached 
o your letter, 


That makes it perfectly clear that so far as this feature of the 


reciprocity arrangement is concerned, it hinged on the two con- | 


ditions or provisos to which I have called the attention of the 


Fielding and Paterson. 


Mr. President, I may say that I have examined this question. | 


There are restrictions in all the Provinces, except Nova Scotia, 
in respect to the manufacture of pulp wood, wood pulp, and 
news-print paper. Most of the public forest lands of the Do- 
minion of Canada are the property of the several Provinces. A 
Province in the Dominion of Canada occupies a similar relation 
to that Government that one of the States of this Union does to 
the Federal Government. Each of those Provinces, except New- 
foundland, which is not a part of the Dominion, but which is 
a government by itself, has a local legislature, in most in- 
stances composed of one house. They have, in addition to that, 
what they call a “responsible ministry,” patterned after the 
Dominion Government, which is patterned after the British 
Government, and they have a lieutenant governor appointed by 
the Crown, but the executive department in those Provinces is 
practically, as you know, akin to that of the British Govern- 
ment, being in the hands of a responsible ministry. 

1 might say further that for years it has been the custom in 
all these Provinces not to sell their timber lands as we sell ours, 
but simply to issue licenses or grant what they call timber 
Tights or timber limits. A provincial government will issue a 
license to A or B to cut timber within given timber limits for 
a given period of years, but the title to the land remains in the 
Province, In all these Provinces, with the exception of New 
Brunswick——. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 





Does the S tor from ota 

yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. In the lease contracts that the Dor ( 
ernment executes with A and B, as recited by f 
is contained usually, in fact always now in m: of the Prov 
inces, certain stipulations and conditions with refere to tl 
product of the tiniber. In many of the leases the contra 
made that it shall be manufactured in the Dominion of Ca 

Mr. NELSON. That is the rule yw in all the Pr 
except in the Province of Nova Scotia, where there 
tically no timber. 

Mr. BROWN. That is my unde rh s t 
a prohibition of the export of pulp wood. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; and of paper. 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly; the product of the wood p 

Mr. NELSON. The product of the wood pulp and pulp wood 
in all cases. To show the temper of these Provinces « t 
subject the Province of New Brunswick, which had no rest 


tion at the time this message was sent in from the Presid 
on the 11th of April this last spring, passed an act similar to 
that contained in the laws and regulations of Ontario, Quebe 
and British Columbia. They all have restrictions, 

Now, the principal amount of pulp wood in British Columbia 
is east of the Cascade Mountains, and the restriction in respect 
to that matter is that it must be manufactured there. The pulp 
wood must be manufactured into wood pulp and into newsprint 
paper right then and there. That is the only condition under 
which they can obtain from the provincial government the right 


to cut timber. The same rule prevails in the Province of 
Ontario, and the same rule applies in the Province of Quebec 
In the three Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Mani 


toba, the prairie Provinces, as they are called, between Lake 
Superior and the Rocky Mountains, the timberlands that are 
left—and they are quite limited—are retained by the Dominion 
Government. They are lands that lie to the north of the great 
area of prairie in that country. The timber is rather stunted 
and inferior, mostly spruce, some poplar, and a little bit of pine. 
But the Canadian Government, for the purpose of promoting the 


settlement of those prairie Provinces, has created, in the first 
instance, 16 forest reserves, and then, in respect to the other 
lands that are not included in the forest reserves, it does not 
sell any lands or grant any timber rights but to the homestead 


; 
They give 
rder to give 


settlers who go up there and locate on the lands. 
them a permit to cut timber for a limited time in o 
them a start. 

Now, those are the conditions up in that country. I do not 
believe that any of those Provinces will change their timber 
regulations. In all the Provinces, counting from the east, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia, and inelud- 
ing the three prairie Provinces that I have named, the restric- 
tions are somewhat similar and in substance this, Mr. Presi 
dent: That the timber from which pulp wood or wood pulp i 
made must be manufactured into wood pulp and into print 
paper in the Province of Canada. They are so careful about it 
that they even specify that the mere cutting of the timber into 


aes om a 2rLT , ne s Hi ; sticks 2 - 3 t lonr 
Senate in my quotation from the communication of Messrs. | W2@t we call cordwood lengths, limited sticks 2 or 3 feet long, 


shall not be deemed manufacturing under those provisions. 
that absolutely all public lands in all those Provinces, aside 
from Nova Scotia, which has next to nothing of timber, are sub 
ject to these restrictions. 


So 


Now, what is section 2 of the bill? It is utterly outside of 
the purview of the so-called reciprocity agreement. What does 


it cover and what can it affect? In view of the conditions which 
I have stated and specified to the Senate, all that that provision 
of the bill can affect and reach to-day is lands in private owner 
ship. If any of the Senators own a section of land in Ontario 
or in Quebec or in British Columbia to which they have secured 
a fee title, and they themselves impose no restrictions, the wood 
pulp and pulp wood and the news-print paper made of timber 
on that private land can come in free. 

I cali attention to the phraseology of the bill, if Senators w 
turn to a copy of it. On page 28: 

Shall be admitted free of duty 

That is pulp wood, wood pulp, and newsprint pay 


shall be admitted free of duty, 


er 
on the condition precedent that no ex 
port duty, export license fee, or other export charge of any kind what 
soever (whether in the form of additional char or Heense fee « 
otherwise), or any prohibition or restriction in any way of the exy 
tion (whether by law, order, regulation, contractual relation, or 


wise, directly or indirectly), shall have been imposed upon such pa 
Mark the words— 

shall have been imposed upon such paper, board, or wood pulp, o 

wood used in the manufacture of such paper, board, or wood pulp 

the wood pulp used in the manufacture of such paper or board. 
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So, Mr. President, in the light of the facts, in the light of 
the law and regulations prevailing in those Provinces and 
existing to-day, and in the light of the whole reciprocity agree- 
ment, construing this bill as it must necessarily be construed 
by its own terms, it can only apply to-day to wood pulp and 
pulp wood and news-print paper manufactured from timber on 
lands in private ownership and can not extend to anything else. 

Mr. President, there is one feature to which I wish to call 
the attention of Senators. We might as well be candid about 
this matter. There are a good many of our people—people in 
Michigan and some of the great newspapers in New York—who 
own privately lands in Canada, and by enacting this we give 
those Americans, who have gone up there and have bought 
those lands and hold them in private ownership a privilege and 
an advantage over Americans on this side of the line who own 
our own timber lands. The great newspapers in New York 
that hold some of these lands in private ownership can get the 
paper in here free, while you or I, who may happen to own a 
tract of timber on this side of the line, can not get any of 
the paper from our timber into Canada free. Now, that is the 
condition of it. 

I know it is popular to favor helping the newspapers of this 
country, but there is something more in this. You are helping 
Americans who own stumpage in Canada to get a privilege 
that our own people in this country do not have. That is the 
real question. 

I am sorry to see the Senator from Iowa, pandering to the 
clamor in some of the newspapers of this country, carried away 
by his zeal and overlooking the fact that this provision is 
simply to raise the stumpage of those Americans who are fortu- 
nate enough to have bought timberlands in Canada. This is 
the plain English of the whole situation, and we may fool the 
newspapers, we may fool the American people a little while, but 
the best plan, Senators, is to be candid with the American people 
and just tell them what there is in this legislative gold brick. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming obtained the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia sug- 
gésts the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
sacon Crawford 
sailey Culberson 
sorah Cullom 
sourne Cummins 
Curtis 
Dixon 
Foster 
Gallinger 
Gore 
Gronna 
Heyburn 
Clapp McCumber 
Clark, Wyo. Martin, Va. Smith, Md. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire to state that the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jonrs] is unavoidably detained in 
the Lorimer investigation. 

Mr. BRYAN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER] is engaged in committee work. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I desire to ask a question or two, and I 
will direct them to the Senator from Minnesota. I understood 
the Senator from Minnesota to suggest that there were certain 
restrictions in the Provinces with reference to the output of 
timber which constituted an obstacle against the operation of 
this bill. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. NELSON. On public lands. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. I would call the attention of the 
Senator to the constitution of Canada, or the act usually de- 
nominated the constitution of Canada, which gives the Dominion 
the absolute right at its pleasure to control or repeal any pro- 
vision of a Province. 

If that is true, then that could not legitimately be urged as 
an obstacle. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call attention to what the commis- 
sioners say in their letter. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have read what they say. 
fore me. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Fielding and Mr. Paterson, in their com- 
munication, say: 


10. With respect to the discussions that have taken place concerning 
the duties upon the several grades of pulp, printing paper, ete.— 
mechanically ground wood pulp, chemical wood pulp, bleached and un- 
bleached, news-printing paper, and other printing paper and board made 
from wood pulp, of the value not exceeding 4 cents per pound at the 
place of shipment—we note that you desire to provide that such articles 
from Canada shall be made free of duty in the United States only upon 
certain conditions respecting the shipment of pulp wood from Canada. 
It is necessary— 


Martine, N. J. 
Nelson 
Overman 
Owen 
Penrose 
Perkins 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Reed 

Root 
Shively 
Simmons 


Smith, S. C. 
Smoot 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thornton 
Townsend 
Warren 
Wetmore 
Williams 
Works 


‘ristow 
‘rown 
iryan 
surnham 
turton 


I 
I 
I 
] 
Bradley 
i 
I 
1 
J 
i 
Coamberlain 


I have it be- 
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They say— 


that we should point out that this is a matter in which we are not ; 
position to make any agreement. The restrictions at present existiny 
Canada are of a provincial character. They have been adopted by 
eral of the Provinces with regard to what are believed to be provi: 
interests. We have neither the right nor the desire to interfere \ 
the provincial authorities in the free exercise of their constituti: 
powers in the administration of their public lands. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is clear that they do not use the t¢. 
“right” there as equivalent to the word “ power,” becaus: 
the constitution, section 122, the power to change those laws 
expressly reserved to the Dominion. I read it: 

The customs and excise laws of each Province shall, subject t: 
provisions of this act, continue in force until altered by the Parlia: 
of Canada. 

That question has arisen several times, and the Provinces | 
strongly contended and contested against the right of the |), 
minion to change those laws. 

Mr. NELSON. Read that again and you will see it relate 
customs and excises. It does not cover the matter of duty. 
covers other restrictions outside of that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think that is intended to refer to the ox. 
cises and customs laws of the Provinces. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, no. It refers to the other restrictions 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let us see. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Just one moment, if the Sen 
will allow me. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. Fielding, in speaking of 
speaks of it as a constitutional right of the Provinces. so 
evidently his belief is that they have a constitutional right, uo- 
fettered by the Dominion. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is the local constitutional right, |ut 
that is subject always to the Dominion Parliament, and ti): 
right was preserved to the Dominion in the original act cre:: 
ing the Provinces. That contest has been fought out over sii 
over, and the Dominion has always prevailed. The Provinces 
have contested for that, but upon a test of the right of the : 
spective governments the right of the Dominion has been he|i 
to be superior and reserved to it in the original act. 

I think the commissioners there simply mean that under the 
existing law it is true that the Dominion probably has granted 
these rights to several Provinces, but it has in the constitu! 
the right to take them back in the interest of the public, and 
I could refer the Senator, only from recollection, to an art 
upon this question—I think it was in the International Enc) 
pedia that I first saw it—in which a review of this quesi 
will be found, and also an article upon Canada in a topical ref 
erence, the technical name of which I do not recollect. But 
is a question that is open to the interpretation that I hive 
placed upon it. 

Then again, I should like to call the attention of the Sen:te 
to the provision in article 91, where the Dominion reserved tli 
right—— 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that in respect to this reciprocity agreement tlis is 


| purely academic, because in the reciprocity agreement it is «x 


pressly provided that it must be in harmony with the re: 
tions of the several Provinces. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will come to that in a moment. 

Mr. NELSON. And they have said that they have no disjo- 
sition to interfere. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is another question. The question of 
power and the question of disposition are very different. 

Mr. NELSON. They deny the power in this letter—two of 
the ministers. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They use the word “right.” That may ! 
the moral right or ethical right, but they do not say they have 
not the power. 

Mr. NELSON. They do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now turn to section 11. 

Mr. NELSON. Let me read this to the Senator: 

We have neither the right nor the desire to interfere with the >! 
vincial authorities in the free exercise of their constitutional pow: 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is the constitution granted b) 
Dominion of Canada, subject to the control of the Don 
Government. Each of the Provinces has such an instr: 
which they call their constitution. It is not a constitutic 
the ordinary sense in which we use that term. It is 1 
creating the Provinces by the Dominion, with certain res: 
powers in the Dominion. Now, I will read one of the reser! 
powers. I read from article 91, paragraph 2: 

The powers reserved to the Dominion Government against the Provin: =. 

Second. The regulation of trade and commerce. 

Now, you give that the scope that is given in this country 
when that term is used and it covers this question. 
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Mr. NELSON. Not at all. A regulation of trade and com- 
merce would never relate to a question of timber rights. If the 
State of Minnesota owns a certain quantity of timber in that 
State and it leases that timber to me upon the condition that I 
shall cut that timber and manufacture it into pulp and paper in 
the State of Minnesota, and only cut it on that condition, what 
right has the Federal Government under the law to interfere? 


‘Mr. HEYBURN. That is a contractual right between the 
Government and the party holding under it. But the Dominion 


of Canada, subject to the power of the Crown, has always | 
held that it had the same relative right to regulate commerce | 
that the United States has, and that is the language we use— | 


to regulate commerce—that is, commerce with foreign countries. 

Mr. NELSON. Commerce. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They speak of it in different language when 
they refer to commerce between the different Provinces. 

Mr. NELSON. Does commerce have any relation to condi- 
tions surrounding the cutting of timber? 

Mr. HBYBURN. Not to cutting timber, but the right, in 
opposition to the claim of these Provinces, to establish terms 
upon which timber may be exported from the Provinces. 

Now, the Dominion of Canada can relieve any Province of 
the embarrassment of any regulation or any law that they may 
have in regard to the exportation of timber. 

Mr. NELSON. That does not seem to be the opinion of the 
commissioners. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It depends upon the application 

Mr. NELSON. And the Senator seems to be better advised 
as to the rules and constitutional rights of the Provinces of 
Canada than the members of the Dominion ministry. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; Iam reading from the constitution. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And the use of that word “right,” as I 
say, is not the equivalent of the word “ power.” 

Mr. NELSON. They use the word “ power” in the quotation 
I made. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No. Now, here, for instance, in the lan- 
guage of this bill under consideration, after leading up to it, 
referring to pulp wood, and so forth— 
when imported therefrom directly into the United States, shall be ad- 
mitted free of duty, on the condition precedent that no export duty, 
license fee, or other export charge of any kind whatsoever 
(whether in the form of additional charge or license fee or otherwise), 
or any prohibition or restriction in any way of the exportation 
(whether by law, order, regulation, contractual relation, or otherwise, 
directly or indirectly), shall have been imposed upon such paper, board, 
or wcod pulp, or the wood used in the manufacture of such paper, board, 
or wi = pulp, or the wood pulp used in the manufacture of such paper 
or board. 

Now, the language there is, “when those burdens shall have 
been imposed upon such paper.” But the construction that is 
sought to be placed upon this, as I understand the Senator from 
Minnesota and other Senators here, is that the act, for instance, 
that was recently passed by the New Brunswick parliament 
would be effective against the exercise of this right of exportation. 
That language does not bear itout. The language is, “shall have 
been imposed upon such article.” It does not say by whom. 
I have a right to infer, and it is a fair inference, that that 
means imposed by the Dominion Government of Canada. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Idaho was not present 
this afternoon when I raised that very question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was not present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My point was that we were not dealing 
with any Province of Canada in that provision, but two great 
Governments were making an arrangement of some kind or other. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And it refers to restrictions by the Govern- 
ment and not by Provinces. 

a GALLINGER. That was my contention. 
right. 

Mr. HBYBURN. That would be the construction I would 
Place upon it. Otherwise it would have said restrictions placed 
upon it by any Province. But Canada is dealing here as an 
imperial government subject only to the control of the English 
Government. She is dealing under her constitutional rights, 
and her constitutional rights give her the right to abrogate the 
law of a Province if it is contrary to that which she desires to do. 

I desire at this late hour only to point this out because it is 
not without merit. If the Dominion of Canada has imposed 
an export duty, then there is no restriction against the ex- 
portation of this wood, in whatever form it may be. On the 
products of the wood I find in an examination of the law—and I 
have spent some time; I may not have exhausted the subject 
entirely—that there is at present no export duty nor restriction 
in the laws of the Dominion of Canada. 








I may not be 
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NATE, 


I desire before taking my seat to call attention to another pro] 


sition here, that was referred to in connection with this ques l 
Tariff resolutions pending in the Canadian Parli it J 1 26, 
1911. 
Mr. Fielding, in committee of ways and means, offers the res 


lution : 

Resolved, That it ts expedient to amend the cu 3 tariff, 19 
to provide as follows. 

I have not heard reference, although it may have been 1 
in my absence, to this proposition: 

1. That the 






articles, the growth, product, or manufacture « 
United States, specified in Schedule A, shall be admitted into « 
free of duty when imported from the United States 
2. That the articles, the growth, product, manufactur 
United States, specified in Schedules B and D, shall be adr 
Canada upon payment of the r: of duty specified in the said s 


ules when imported from the Un 
But here is the point to which I de 
That the advantages hereby granted to the Unite 
to any and every other foreign power which may be entitled 
under the provisions of any treaty or convention with His 


ited States. 


ire to cal 


s 
; 
t 













That the advantages hereby granted to the United States shall extend 
to the United Kingdom and the several B h colonies and posse 
with respect to their commerce with Can : Provided, however 
nothing herein contained shall be held to 2 any rate of dut 
provided for in the British preferential tariff. 

Mr. President, the effect of that is that we do not go into 
Canada as a preferred commercial agency. We go in there in 
competition with the same conditions that are granted to any 
other country. Any other country may obtain the same condi 
tions that are given under this proposed bill. So the ad- 


vantages of the Canadian market are not exclusive to tl 
try. Any other country comes in there on the same ter 
go into the country as competitors with every other country in 
the world. Where is the great advantage that we derive? 
Mr. GALLINGER. They come in here without competition 
Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; they come into the American market 





without competition with any other country, because we g 
such terms to no other country, unless we shall be compelled 


under the favored-nation clause, and we go into their « 
in competition with every other country in the rid on the 
terms that country receives. And that is called recip: 

I merely cail attention to these facts 


} if Her 


s. I will 1 npt to 
enlarge on them at this hour, but I had them in mind from the 
discussion that has been going on. I think it is safe to say that 
the reference in the bill is to the restrictions of the Canadian 
Government and not the restrictions of the Pr : 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suze to members of the 
Finance Committee to let the bill go over for to-day and it 
can be taken up in the morning. We had bett« ( 1 ad- 
journment now. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think we ought to have a brief execut 
session. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the § e proceed ) ‘ 
consideration of executive business. After 5 mit S| : 
executive session the doors were reopened, and ( » 0" : 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Fi 
day, June 23, 1911, at 12 o’clock m. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 
Eeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate J1 2, 1911. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
Morton Tower to be collector of customs for tl listrict of 


Coos Bay, Oreg. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Capt. Charles B. T. Moore to be a rear admiral. 


POSTMASTERS. 
INDIANA. 
Hood P. Loveland, Peru. 
Elmer W. Rust, Winslow. 
IOWA. 
Eugene C. Haynes, Centerville. 
William F. Muse, Mason City. 
KANSAS. 
George A. Benkelman, St. Francis. 
NEW YORK. 


Seth S. Ackley, Piermont. 
Charles W. Penny, Patterson. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Donald G. McIntosh, St. Thomas. 
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SENATE. 
Frway, June 23, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. KERN presented resolutions adopted by Group 5, In- 
diana Bankers’ Association, indorsing the plan for monetary 
legislation as suggested by the National Monetary Commission, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of Local Grange 
No. 123, Patrons of Husbandry, of New Hampton, N. H., re- 
monstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented a memorial of the Green 
River Valley Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, of Wyo- 
ming, remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the | 


Seventh-day Adventist Church of Lander, Wyo., remonstrat- 
ing against the enforced observance of Sunday as a day of 
rest in the District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 


| tables in the District of Columbia to protect the sam: 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented an affidavit in support of the bill | 
(S. 1167) granting an increase of pension to Elias Shaffer, | 


which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of the Central Labor | 
Union of Miami, Fla., remonstrating against the ratification of | 


the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a memorial of West Thornton 
Grange, No. 253, Patrons of Husbandry, of New Hampshire, and 


a memorial of New Hampton Grange, No. 123, Patrons of Hus- | 


bandry, of New Hampshire, remonstrating against the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and Can- 
ada, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BROWN presented a petition of the Real Estate Ex- 
change of Omaha, Nebr., praying for the ratification of the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Bridge- 


port, Nebr., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called | 


Johnston Sunday-rest bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 
He also presented affidavits in support of the bill (S. 2177) 


granting an increase of pension to Henry S. Bell, which were | 


referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


COLORADO AVENUE AND KENNEDY STREET NW. 


Mr. CURTIS. I report back favorably, without amendment, 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia, the bill (H. R. 
8649) to authorize the extension and the widening of Colorado 
Avenue NW., from Longfellow Street to Sixteenth Street, and 
of Kennedy Street NW., through lot No. 800, square No. 2718, 
and I submit a report (No. 86) thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be 
information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am directed by the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 1334) to 
authorize the extension and widening of Colorado Avenue NW., 
from Longfellow Street to Sixteenth Street, and of Kennedy 
Street NW., through lot No. 800, square No. 2718, to submit 
an adverse report (No. 87) thereon, and I ask that the bill be 
postponed indefinitely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
postponed indefinitely. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 2865) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
M. Ward (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


read for the 
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By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 2866) for adjudication and determination of t)o. 
rights and equities of the widow and family of Marcus P. 
Norton and the heirs at law, assigns, legatees, or legal re; 
sentatives of others; to the Committee on Post Offices and [Pi 
Roads. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 2867) granting an increase of pension to Na) 
Jane Tracy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (8S. 2868) granting a pension to Annie S. Diamond 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2869) granting an increase of pension to Danie! 
Whitney (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2870) to regulate the importation and inters: 
transportation of nursery stock, to enable the Secretary 
Agriculture to establish and maintain quarantine districis f > 
plant diseases and insect pests, to permit and regulate 
movement of fruits, plants, and vegetables therefrom, and { 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Fores 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2871) for the relief of the heirs of William Weeks: 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 2872) to require dealers in meats, fruits, and 


D 


Ou 


rr 
flies, insects, and dust; to the Committee on the District 
Columbia. 

RATES OF POSTAGE (8S. DOC. NO. 54). 


Mr. BOURNE. Mr. President, I introduce a bill, which I 
send to the desk. It is very brief, and I ask to have the Se: 
tary read it for the information of the Senate. 

The bill (S. 2873) fixing the rate of postage to be charged 
for the transmission of mail within the United States or 
possessions was read the first time by its title, and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this 
higher postage rate shall be charged for the transmission of mai! 
tirely within the United States or its possessions than is charge! 
transmission of mail partly within and partly without the U: i 
States or its possessions. he Postmaster General is hereby a: . 
ized and required to establish and enforce rules and regulations \ h 
will give the people of the United States rights and privileges in the 
use of the United States mails as liberal as the rights and privileges 
the United States accords to the people of the most favored nation. 

Mr. BOURNE. Mr. President, it may seem strange to Mem- 
bers of the Senate that there should be a possibility of legis|a- 
tion giving American citizens privileges in the United Sixt 
mails between themselves equal with those enjoyed by resi- 
dents of this country in transaction of business with resident 
of foreign countries. The facts are these: Within the Uni 
States the rate of postage on fourth-class matter is 16 cents 
pound, with a limit of 4 pounds. The United States is part; 
a treaty under which residents of 29 foreign countries may s 
fourth-class matter through the United States mails at 12 « 
a pound, with a limit of 11 pounds. In other words, a man | 
send an 11-pound package from San Francisco to Rome, [taly, 
at 12 cents a pound, but if he wishes to send the same articles 
to New York he must divide them into packages of not to ex- 
ceed 4 pounds each and pay 16 cents a pound. A Japanese re- 
siding in New York can send an 11-pound package to Lis f! 
in Tokyo at 12 cents, but an American in New York can * 
only a 4-pound package from New York to Washington a! 
must pay 16 cents a pound. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Post Offices and Post It: 
of both Senate and House have under consideration bills for 
the establishment of parcels post. In my opinion the specili 
provisions of such a bill should be fixed only after the most 
eareful investigation. I bélieve Congress will establish a puar- 
cels-post rate at less than 12 cents a pound and a rate very 
much less than that for short hauls. But whatever the u 
mate action on the question of parcels post, I see no reason for 
delay in the enactment of this law giving American citizens «\s 
favorable postal facilities as this Government extends to lest 
dents of foreign countries. Especially is this true when in) 
gation by the Post Office Department shows that the cost ot 
transporting fourth-class matter is approximately 12 certs a 
pound. The passage of this bill will in no way conflict with ony 
subsequent legislation on the subject of parcels post. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill be referred to the Com 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to ‘\ 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. ; 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, the motion of the Senator { 
Oregon [Mr. Bourne], coupled with the statement he has mace 
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is going to eall for a great deal of correspondence upon this | 
subject, and it occurred to me that it would facilitate our cor- | 
respondence if the remarks of the Senator from Oregon could | 
be printed as a Senate document, so that we could have them to | 
inclose in response to inquiries for this kind of data. I there- | 
fore make the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota asks | 
unanimous consent that the remarks of the Senator from Ore- | 
gon [Mr. Bourne], just made, be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. Does the Senator from Minnesota desire to have 
the bill printed likewise? 

Mr. CLAPP. I am not so particular about that. A very 
prief statement of the bill would be carried, of course, by the 
press, and the carrying of the statement of the bill by the press 
would make calls for the correspondence. 


LAND IN FULTON COUNTY, GA. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. BACON. I ask permission of the Senate for the consid- 
eration, by unanimous consent, of the bill (S. 2462) to cede} 
jurisdiction to the State of Georgia over certain land in Fulton 
County. It will take but a moment. It is a matter of some | 
importance to my State. 

The Secretary read the bill, and, there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 2 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL DELIVERY ROADS. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will lay before the Sen- 
ate Senate bill 2846, upon which the Senator from North Caro- 
lina has given notice he will address the Senate this morning. 

The Secrerary. A bill (S. 2846) for experimental improve- 
ment of rural delivery roads by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in cooperation with the Postmaster General, for investigating 
the subject of Federal registration and license of automobiles 
used in interstate travel, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the industries of the coun- 
try may be classified into agricultural, manufacturing, and 
transportation. 

All of these industries are of great importance, but as agri- 
culture provides food for the people, markets for manufactures, 
and business to transportation, it is entitled to preeminence as 
being our basic industry. 

During the colonial period of our existence and for many 
years after the revolution, agriculture was the chief, almost the 
sole, occupation of our people. We had no manufacturing, and | 
our only means of transportation was by water and the ordinary 
wagon road. 

In these conditions the necessity of diversifying the pursuits 
of the people, of supplying their needs for manufactures, and | 
providing more efficient transportation for the distribution of | 
their products became a subject of grave consideration. 

How were these desirable and necessary results to be brought 
about? On account of the general poverty of the people it was 
manifest that individual resource and effort were wholly inade- 
quate to meet the demand. The situation suggested inquiry 
into the duty and powers of the Government in the premises and 
led to an exhaustive discussion by leaders of thought in those 
early days of every phase of the question, resulting in the adop- 
tion by the Government of a policy which has continued to the 
present day. 

From that time to this the Government has sought by legisla- 
tion and otherwise to encourage and foster the industries of the 
people by supplementing individual effort with pecuniary aid. 

Before the era of railroads ambitious projects for public high- 
ways were devised and entered upon, and millions were con- 
tributed from the Public Treasury and domain for their con- 
struction, while great schemes were projected and worked out 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors and for connecting 
the waterways of the country by artificial canals. 

However, it was not until after the Civil War that the Govern- 
ment entered upon that broad, comprehensive, and liberal system 
of Government cooperation and aid which has led to such marvel- 
ous results in the development of manufacturing and transporta- 
tion. While every tariff act since the formation of the Govern- 
ment in 1789 has given assistance ‘to the upbuilding of manu- 
factures, the legislation of the last 50 years has been of sur- 
passing liberality, and the aggregate contributions of the people 
during that period to this end have been stupendous. 
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As a result, this industry has in an incredibly short time, 
starting from practically nothing, developed into a system un- 
equaled in magnitude and in efficiency of operation by that of 
any other nation upon the earth. 

The same policy has been pursued with reference to rail-and- 
water transportation. The contributions of the National Goy- 
ernment to railroads in land grants and otherwise, and of the 


| States, counties, townships, cities, and towns, through stock and 


bond subscriptions, reach into billions. The land grants alone 
contributed by the Government aggregate nearly 200,000,000 
acres. 

So, likewise, with reference to our waterway transportation. 
Wherever it has been shown that commerce would be benefited 
by the improvement of our rivers and harbors, the Government 
has not withheld such amounts as seemed reasonably necessary 
to provide for the transportation needs of the community af- 
fected. Millions upon millions are being expended for this 
purpose year by year, with ever-increasing liberality, and the 
time is not far distant when by reason of these contributions 
of the people every harbor and every navigable stream will have 
such facilities and depth as may be needed to accommodate its 
present and prospective commerce. Not only this, but the great 
water systems of the country will be linked together by arti- 
ficial channels, and, at an expense to the Government which 
would a few years ago have appalled the world, the two great 
oceans which bound our continent on the east and west will be 
connected by a channel dug through mountains and of sufficient 
depth to accommodate the deepest draft vessels of the world. 

I do not mean, of course, to underestimate the important part 
played by private capital and energy in advancing our transpor- 
tation and manufacturing to their present state of efficiency 
and completeness, nor do I doubt that this result would have 
been accomplished through individual effort in the course of 
time, but without this pecuniary aid of the people, acting through 
their Governments, National and State, the progress to this end 
would have been comparatively slow and the consummation long 
delayed. 

What has the Government done to foster and promote agri- 
culture—that industry on which our very existence depends, 
which has done its part in building up the country, which has 
indeed made possible the growth of manufactures, the construc- 
tion of our transportation lines, the rapid development of our 
banking and stock interests, and without which our cities and 
towns would at once fall into decay and ruin; an industry that 
creates wealth not only for itself but for all other industries, 
which occupies nearly 40 per cent of our population, whose ex- 
ertions convert the elements of nature into commodities that 
have an annual value of $9,000,000,000? 

It is true there are some branches of agriculture that have 
heretofore participated in the bounties of the tariff, but it is 
now sought and proposed to take from the farmer all direct 
participation in these supposed benefactions. 

It is true that something has been done in recent years to aid 
in teaching scientific agriculture and better cultural methods, 
but the amount contributed for this purpose, though something, 
is small when compared with other Government contributions 
to national objects of far less importance. 

It is also true that the farmer’s demand for improved mail 
facilities has to some extent been granted, but the amount ex- 
pended to this end is no greater than that expended for city 
delivery, and is only a tardy recognition of a constitutional 
right, and is far below what the farmer needs and should have 
Not only this, but the installation and expansion of the rural 
delivery has been impeded by many hindrances and obstacles, 
and in its administration there are and have been manifest dis 
criminations. ‘The officials employed to serve him are discrimi 
nated against, in salary, in the hours of labor, and in the mat 
ter of equipment needed to discharge their duty. 

After years of struggle the service has been extended until 
now it reaches something like two-thirds of our rural popula 
tion, but the service rendered is meager compared with what it 
should be and what is needed and demanded, and could be giy 
with but slight increase in cost. 

The service is so admirably adapted to accommodating cheap 
and quick parcels delivery that it actually suggests the instal! 
tion of this additional service, not only as a revenue measure 
but as a matter of local convenience and saving, on the one 
hand, and as extending to the dwellers in the country, through 
the mails, at least the same advantages enjoyed in the cit) 
through the medium of the express companies. 

Five or six years ago I introduced in committee an amend 
ment to the Post Office appropriation bill providing for a rural 
parcels post. It was adopted by the committee and the Senate, 
but was stricken out in conference. 
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That the farmer has received so little aid and encouragement 
from the Government is probably ascribable to the fact that he 
has not been assertive. He is becoming more assertive now, 
and wisely so. He is organizing, and, while these organizations 
are holding aloof from partisan politics, the farmers of the 
eountry, irrespective of party affiliations, are disposed to de- 
mand that their interests and needs shall receive fair and im- 
partial consideration from Congress and the Government. 

It is a rare thing that the farmer goes to his State legislature 
or comes to the National Congress to present to the lawmakers 
his grievances or his demands, because, being fair dealing, hon- 
est, and patriotic himself, he accords those virtues to others 
and trusts his representatives to deal fairly with him and his | 
interest. 

Only once during the 10 years since I have been in the Senate 
have the farmers come in large numbers before a great com- 
mittee of this body either protesting or demanding. 

Recently, when there was pending before the great Committee 
on Finance a measure vitally affecting their interests, by which 
it was proposed to apply one rule to the things they sell and a | 
different rule to the things they buy, they came, not as sup- | 
pliants and beggars, not lobbying around the hotels of the | 
Capital and the Chamber and corridors of the Senate, but before 
the committee in open session. They came in numbers from 
many States, some of them far distant from the Capital. A 
more intelligent and determined set of men I have never seen. 

Yet how were they treated? Kindly and with every consid- 
eration by the committee, but there it ended. Rebuffed and | 
defied by the administration to which they had appealed for | 
fair treatment and alternately ignored and jeered at by the | 
metropolitan press of the country, they departed discouraged 
and disheartened. 

Yet, Mr. President, I have an idea that these farmers are 
coming back here again, and that more are coming with them; 
and that when they come there will be here occupying a ma- 
jority of these seats those who will listen and hear and heed 
what they have to say. 

But, Mr. President, I have digressed and strayed far afield. 

I was discussing the duty of the Government to show the 
same fostering care to that great primary and basic industry in 
which 40 per cent of our population is engaged as it has been 
its wont to show to other important industries of the country. 

While I do not wish or mean to minimize what has been done, 
it can not be denied that what the Government has contributed 
for agriculture is but a bagatelle compared with what it has 
done for transportation and manufacturing, and that meas- 
urably, as a result of this discriminatory treatment, these in- 
dustries have grown and expanded far in excess of agriculture. 
The effect of this discrimination is strikingly Mllustrated by the 
fact that while in manufacturing and transportation we have 
caught up with and passed, in agriculture we have lagged be- 
hind, and far behind, the more progressive nations, both in 
cultural methods and in productiveness per unit. 

Mr. President, every consideration of justice and sound public 
policy would seem to condemn this neglect of this great and im- 
portant industry. Upon the basis of his own merit and the 
public weal the farmer is entitled to the highest consideration 
at the hands of the Government. Indeed, there is no class of 
people to whom the country owes more than to the farmers. 

It is they who through the hardships and trials of pioneer life 
subdued and made habitable the vast wilderness stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; it is they who have borne the bur- 
dens of those tariff laws that have contributed so largely to the 
development of our manufacturing; it is they who have chiefly 
furnished the traffic that has made railroading profitable and 
the gratuities which have so largely stimulated their construe- 
tion ; it is they who have sustained the balance of world trade 
in our favor and brought to our shores a constant stream of 
foreign gold; it is they who have contributed most largely to 
the production of the national wealth; and it is they who have 
been our main dependence in peace and our bulwark of safety 
in war. 

The crop of the farmer fixes the standard of the Nation’s 
prosperity. Indeed, so potential is the farmer’s crop in its infiu- 
ence upon the business and the prosperity of the country that 
the bare prospect of a good crop quickens the energies and 
activities of the people, stimulates and vitalizes every depart- 
ment of trade, while the rumor of a poor crop demoralizes 
prices, checks trade, and breeds commercial stagnation, and 
when these fears and hopes materialize in a good or bad crop, as 
the caS8e may be, the bad or good effect is felt in every branch 
of industry and in every line of endeavor. 

The present condition of this great industry, whether con- 
sidered in connection with the profits which it yields as com- 
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pared with the profits of other industries, or in connection w+) 
our foreign trade or our domestic needs, challenges and ad) 
ishes a more liberal consideration and treatment on the pa: 
the Government than it has received in the past or is at >) 
ent receiving. 

If we are to maintain the equilibrium between our city 1 
country population, if we are to maintain the equilibriun 
tween those engaged in trade, in transportation, in comm: 
and manufacturing with those engaged in agricultural pur: 
farm life must be made more attractive and the pursuit of 
culture more profitable. 

A brief summary will suffice to show that unless the pr. 
trend from the farm to the town is checked at no distan ' 
we will cease to be an exporter of agricultural products. 1 
the main source of our balance in world trade will vanish. |. 
ing us a world debtor instead of a world creditor. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that there will not be a 
tinuing expansion in agriculture and a continuous incre: 
its production, but it is apparent that that expansion 2: 
crease will not keep pace with the increase in our consuim))' 
capacity and economic requirements. Indeed, the statisti £ 
the last few years show that our consumption has a): 
nearly overtaken our production. x 

During the five years beginning with 1890 our people 


| Sumed annually an average of 300,000,000 bushels of wh: 


During the next five years the annual consumption ave: 1 
850,000,000 bushels. 

During the next five years the consumption was 460,00) 
bushels. 

Now the consumption is about 600,000,000 bushels annua! 

Our large crop still leaves some surplus for export. |) f 
the great crop of 1909, when the production was 725,000).000 
bushels, we exported only 63,000,000 bushels of unground wheat, 

In 1910 the export was 42,000,000 bushels, and for the 10 
months ending in April, 1911, virtually the year, the export was 
less than 22,000,000 bushels; and more than one-half of that 
was from Oregon and Washington. 

Of all breadstuffs we exported in 1908, $205,000,000 worth: 
the following year, $150,000,000 worth; the next year, $121, 
000,000 worth; and for the year ending June, 1911, there wi!! be 
a falling off of some $15,000,000 from that figure. 

From this it is apparent that our exports of breadstuffs are 
diminishing. 

Similarly our exports of cattle are falling off. In 194 » 
exported 593,000 cattle; five years later only 208,000; in i910 
about 125,000, and for the 10 months of 1911, virtually ‘he 
year, only 94,000. Our imports of cattle from Mexico were, 
in 1908, only 63,000; in 1910 they were 188,000; and for the 
year ending June, 1911, they will be more than 200,000. ‘hus 
it appears that we import more cattle than we export, nd, 
although we still export fresh beef, that item is also falling off. 

It is evident that the period is not far distant when we wil 
have need here at home for all the provisions we raise. 

Up to the present, agriculture has been the main reliance for 
the sound financial condition of the country. It has maintained 
the balance of trade in our favor. 

In 1908 we exported: 


I OO elite chic debe tina iballattcrrtiine ames $189, 000, 000 
Foodstuffs (manufactured) .............._...— eines 381, 000, 000 
SO Canticle tegiliaiasgiilih ahaa atnitinsanen 37, 0 0 


The value of our agricultural products exported in 1'))7 
reached $1,050,000,000. That was the high-water mark. Since 
then there has been a considerable decline in all except « n. 
A heavy loss in these products would leave the balance of trade 
against us, resulting in unsettling our currency, disturbing « 
ditions, reducing values, and arresting prosperity. 

From this résumé it is apparent that agriculture is 
foundation stone of our financial fabric, and every effort should 
be made to foster and promote it. 

There is a market abroad for all the surplus our fields cin 
produce. There is no difficulty in selling the products of (!'s 
industry. Europe needs all we can spare. 

With manufactures it is different. Our manufactures :.y 
not be wanted by the world, the products of our factories 
become a drug; they may be piled upon the shelves wu! 
sumed, congested, entailing loss, and inviting panics; bu 
wheat, foods, provisions, and cotton are needed for Europe. A 
will always find a ready sale abroad. There will be no si: 
of these productions; on the contrary, the outlook is that 
may be a serious deficit in them. 

Already the relative proportion of population engaged in °='-- 
culture is too low, and during the past decade the propo! 
has continued to diminish. 
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In the 10 years between 1890 and 1900 the increase in those 
engaged in agriculture was only 21 per cent, while among those 
in other occupations it was 32 per cent, and since then this 
difference has still further increased. The urban population is 
increasing faster than the rural or agricultural class. Manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation, day laborers, those employed 
in trade and in mechanical pursuits have unduly increased. 
The relative increase in agricultural occupations is less than in 
other lines. 

The census bulletin relating to the population of counties in 
the several States shows that in the tier of great agricultural 
States from Ohio west, while 600 counties increased in popula- 
tion, 422 decreased. Doubtless the increase in urban population 
alone kept the other counties from similarly showing a decrease. 

In the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Michigan there were 313 counties to decrease, while only 266 
increased. Such has been the trend of agriculture in that region. 

In the South Atlantic States and Cotton States, also includ- 
ing Kentucky, 260 counties fell off, while 1,041 showed an in- 
crease. 

In North Carolina but 7 counties show a decrease, but 
the rural population be considered, 20 show no increase. 
the same minute examination made as to the counties 
agricultural States of the Northwest, probably it would 


if only 

Were 
of the 
appear 


that there has been a falling off of rural population in each of | 


those States. 

The towns everywhere have grown at the expense of the coun- 
trv: but the country at the South has not suffered relatively 
as much as the Northwest has. Our agriculture may be more 


prosperous, or perhaps there may not be the same demand for | 


labor in the southern towns as elsewhere. 
Does not this situation warn us to resort to every method to 


promote agriculture, not merely for the advantage of the farmer, | 


put for the benefit of all, so that the food supply shall always | 


be adequate, that provisions may be plentiful, that the exports 
may not be curtailed, that the balance of trade may not be re- 
versed, that the financial condition may not be unsettled, and 
that the general welfare may be conserved? 

The practical question is, How can the Government help the 
farmer; in what way can it, in present conditions, most promote 
the interest of agriculture? 


By fer the most pressing need of the farmer and the most | 


pressing need of the country is good roads and improved high- 
ways. We have the finest railways in the world and the poorest 
highways. The Government has helped to build these railroads 


and develop this splendid system of long-distance transporta- | 


tion. Why should it not help to build the equally important 


system of short-distance transportation—the country highways | 


over which the produce of the farm must be hauled before it 
reaches these national highways? 


No one will deny the importance of cheap and quick trans- | 


to city. Is not quick and cheap transportation just as essential | 


from the farm to the railway station or to the river landing? 
Does not the fact that transportation from the farm to the sta- 


tion is 30 times higher than from the station to the point of ulti- | 


mate distribution appeal for remedy? 


If sound public policy requires that so much be done as we 
have done by legislation and otherwise to cheapen iailroad rates, 
does not the same policy require that something be done to 
lessen the rate of transportation from the farm to the railroad? 

Not only is the subject of good roads the most important 
which now confronts the farmer and one of the most important 
now before the people of the country at large, but it is the one 
in which the people are most deeply interested. 

There can be no doubt about the constitutional power of the 
Government to appropriate money to aid in the construction 
and improvement of our public roads. That question was fought 
out in the early days of the Republic. 

There can be no escape from the conclusion that the consti- 
tutional power to establish post roads is as broad as that to 
establish post offices, and that the power to establish post roads 
includes the power to construct, improve, and maintain them. 

Aside from considerations of public policy in this matter, I 
submit that the Government has incurred a moral, if not a 
legal, liability to contribute at least to the maintenance of 
public highways of the country by reason ofthe use which it is 
making of them in the performance of its constitutional duty to 
supply the people with mail facilities. 

Of the 2,150,000 miles of dirt roads in this country the Govern- 
ment is to-day using over 1,000,000 miles for star routes and 
Rural Delivery Service. It has established them into post 





roads, and it is actually using them every day in the year, except 
Sundays and holidays, to carry the mails. 

These roads have been constructed chiefly by the farmers and 
are maintained by taxes in a large measure paid by them. The 
Government has contributed nothing to their construction and 
contributes nothing to their maintenance. 

The Government uses the railroads to carry the mails, but it 
pays for this service, and usually pays a high price for it. On 
the other hand, it not only uses the farmers’ road for the iden- 
tical purpose without paying a cent for its use or maintenance, 
but requires the farmer, besides furnishing the road, also to 
keep it in good condition; and if he fails or refuses to do so, it 
discontinues his mails. 

In conveying the mails to the farmer the Government is not 
doing a charity, but is performing a duty it can not rightfully 
escape, and I submit that the Government has no more right 
to appropriate the farmers’ road to its use without compensation 
than it has to appropriate the railroads to the same use without 
compensation. 

There would therefore seem to be a legal as well as /. moral 
obligation on the part of the Government arising out of the use 
of these roads to at least contribute to their maintenance. 

But, Mr. President, in addition to this there is a strong eco- 
nomic reason in connection with the use of these public high- 
Ways as post roads why the Government should contribute not 
only to their maintenance, but to their improvement—it is the 
saving which will accrue to the Government in the expense of 
the star route and Rural Delivery Service from good roads. 

On account of the establishment of rural delivery 23,000 post 
offices have been discontinued, aggregating a saving in s: 
of $8,000,000; likewise, there has been a discontinuance of star 
route service to the amount of $18,000,000, cutting off a total of 
$26,409,000 of expense. 

The total mileage of the rural routes in operation on June 
30, 1910, was 923,068, the average mileage per route being 24, 
and the average number of miles of daily travel by rural 
carriers was 986,993. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 


luries 


Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator kindly restate the 
amount of saving by the abolition of post offices, post routes, 
and star routes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I estimate it at $26,000,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator the figures, approxt- 


mately, of the expenditures for the Rural Delivery Service? 
Mr. SIMMONS. No; I have not. I think it is 
000,000, 
Mr. GALLINGER. $40,000,000. So that the abolition of the 
rural post offices and the curtailment of the star route service 


is about $40,- 


portation from ocean to ocean, from port to port, and from city | pays a large portion of the expenses of the Rural Delivery 


Service. 

Mr. SIMMONS. All of it, except about $14,000,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is very interesting. I am glad to 
know the fact. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and, as the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] suggests to me, the sale of stamps would probably 
pay that. , 

The average cost per mile traveled is not quite 12 cents, exelu- 
sive of substitutes and of toll and ferriage service. On nearly 
one-half of the entire roads of the country the Government is 
now delivering the mails at a cost, say, of 12 cents a mile, and 
it is plain that any improvement of these roads would reduce 
the cost of this service. 

If through road improvement the time required in covering 
the route could be lessened one-third or one-fourth, it is obvious 
that there would be a saving in the cost of the service from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000. On the basis of the present mileage, 
and without adding a single dollar to the present appropriation, 
the service could be extended from 200,000 to 300,000 miles, 
carrying the daily mails to hundreds of thousands of farmers 
who are now denied them. 

In addition to these reasons growing out of the direct pe- 
cuniary interest of the Government in better roads for mai! 
purposes, I submit that the Government has an indirect and 
general interest, arising from its duty to promote the public 
welfare, which invites and justifies its cooperation in the main- 
tenance and improvement of the postal highways. 

The prices of products depend not only upon the cost of pro- 
duction, but also upon the cost of distribution. Whatever, 
therefore, adds to the cost of the transportation necessarily 
adds to the ultimate cost of the product. 
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In recognition of this economic principle there has been much 
congressional legislation in recent years looking teward Govy- 
ernment control ef railroads, with a view to establishing rea- 
sonable transportation rates. 

While railroad rates may still be somewhat too high, speak- 
ing generally, it may be said that adequate and cheap facilities 
exist for the carriage of products from the railroad station to 
the markets. But while this is true, on account of the bad con- 
dition of the roads, the initial charge—the cost of hauling from 
the farm—is excessively high. 

The difference in the cost of transportation by rail and by 
dirt road is as 1 to 30. Of course, this difference is not ail 
due to bad roads, but it is fully twice as great as it would be 
if the standard of our public roads were put upon a parity 
with that of our railroads. 

This excessive cost is not only a burden upon agriculture, but 
it is a tax upon the consumer of its product. The value of 
farm products is computed at $9,000,000,000, and as only two- 
thirds of this amount is consumed at home, the balance has to 
be marketed, and the average haul for this purpose from the 
farm to the railroad is estimated at 9 miles. 
miles of road over which this haul must be made, about 175,000 
miles have been improved; the balance, or nearly 2,000,000 
miles, is still unimproved dirt road. 

These roads are at best indifferent, frequently positively bad, 
and sometimes almost impassable. Annually 300,000,000 tons 


of farm products are hauled over these roads at a cost esti- | 


mated by the Secretary of Agriculture at 23 cents per ton-mile. 
If these roads were improved, he estimates that the cost would 
be reduced to less than half that amount. 

According to consular reports the cost of hauling in Ger- 
many, France, and England, where the roads are maintained in 


the best possible condition—indeed, on my trip to Burope a few | 


years ago I did not see a road that was not macadamized—is 
frequently as low as 7 or 8 cents per ton-mile. 

So, if it costs the farmer, as calculated by the department, 
$600,000,000 to market his product over our present roads, 
§300,000,000 could be saved annually if they were put in reason- 
ably good condition, and, if in as good condition as those 
abroad, a much larger sum—probably $400,000,000. 

When I first read this estimate of the Secretary of the prob- 
able saving to the farmer from good roads I thought it was too 
large, but an analytical study of the cost of hauling the cotton 
crop of the South—a subject with which I am, in a measure, 
familiar—caused me to revise my conclusion. 

Cotton has to be hauled when picked to the gin, and then 
carried to the market, and the seed are likewise to be hauled. 
This is only a part of the hauling in connection with the cotton 
crop. It does not include fertilizer and other items. 

A crop of 12,000,000 bales will make 3,000,000 loads. The 
weight of the seed is about twice that of the lint, and there 
will be about 6,000,000 loads of seed. Thus there will be about 
9,000,000 full loads. 

Putting the cost of hauling at $2 per load, it would amount to 
$18,000,000. 

If by good roads that expense could be reduced, say, one-half 
the department’s estimate, the saving would be about $9,000,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SIMMONS. With pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator, and I ask it entirely 
for information, whether the States of the South have, to any 
considerable extent, made appropriations for the betterment of 
the roads in that section of the country? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The States, as such? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The States, as such, have not to any con- 
siderable extent, but the counties and municipalities have 
largely. For instance, just a few days ago one county—Iredeli— 
in my State voted a bond issue of $400,000 for good reads, and 
within the last few years quite a number of other counties have 
voted almost as large amounts for this purpose. The State of 
North Carolina, however, has appropriated a small sum to be 
expende’ under the State geologist for advice and engineering 
assistance te counties constructing roads. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That amounts to the same thing prac- 
tically. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It amounts to the same thing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that I have long 
believed——- 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator that all over 
the South this is the question of paramount interest to the 
people—— 


Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. And they are responding to it by } 
issues that a few years ago would have appalled them. Th: 
now vote them readily. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that I have lo» 
been of opinion that the Federal Government might we!! 
operate in the betterment of our roads, and I think at one { 

I introduced a bill in the Senate touching that matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes 

Mr. GALLINGER. In our section of the country, somewhat 
despairing of Federal assistance, we have been making 
large appropriations from the State treasury for that purpose, 
Massachusetts has spent a great many millions. New [Himp- 
shire, which is a small State, voted two years ago a millio; 
dollars, and I think we have spent probably a million and 
half dollars for that purpose, and I was merely wonderi 
whether that spirit of advancement had taken possession of ¢) 


| South, as I thought likely it had. To my mind it mak 


difference whether the counties or the municipalities voic ¢! 
money, or the State appropriates it directly from the Stat 
treasury. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not make one particle of differs: 

Mr. GALLINGER. It amounts to the same thing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator from 
Hampshire that the statistics show that the amount ex; 


| in my State for good roads has increased in the past five - 


100 per cent. In 1910 over two millions of bonds and abc 
million of taxes were expended for this purpose. The a: 
this year will be much larger. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am pleased to know that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nort 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to say to the Senators fro: 
North Carolina and from New Hampshire that the St»: 
Virginia has inaugurated a system of State aid to road 
Virginia the convicts work on the roads, the State payi: 
entire expense—feeding, guarding, and clothing the con\ 
the materials and the machinery being furnished by the c 
In addition, where the counties can not get convicts fr 
State the State treasury appropriates $250,000 a year on 
tion that the counties or localities furnish an equal amount. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Virgini. and 
the Senator from North Carolina whether in their States 
is good road material available or whether they h: 
send—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am going to discuss that a little lat: 

Mr. SWANSON. As far as Virginia is concerned, we 
experimented. In sections of Virginia we have been 2! 
construct very fine roads equal to macadam roads, at an ©: 
of $1,000 or $1,200 a mile. 

Mr, GALLINGER. It is costing us, I will say to the S 
for what we think is a better type of road, about $5,000 a 

Mr. SWANSON. That is, a macadam road? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; very thoroughly constructed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the level section of my State, where | live 
roads can be constructed at a cost of about $300 to $500 

Mr. SWANSON. May I state to the Senator from New ! 
shire, if the Senator from North Carolina will permit : 
by the adoption in Virginia of this system of State aid to 
we have had one of the most wonderful developments of 
roads there that any State possesses. We have built in t! 
four years about 600 miles of macadam road. In addi 
that, the counties have issued in the last few years b 
order to get State aid. The county had to furnish an « 
amount, had to furnish material in order to get convict 
to furnish money in order to get the aid the State gave; 
will state, if the Senator will permit me——- 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to have the Senator 
Virginia elaborate it. 

Mr. SWANSON. That has produced such a movem 
Virginia, from one end of the State to the other, that | 
satisfied that if the Federal Government will make an 
priation of money for road improvements conditioned | 
equal amount being furnished by the State or local autho: 
with joint supervision, joint action, joint building, joint 
ment on where the road shall be placed, like they do | 
the States where they have State aid, it would produce : 
and wonderful improvement, and we would have the sa 
perience in the United States; the local authorities, in o: 
get State aid, would furnish five or six times as much 
furnished by the State. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator from Virgin: 
long since the system of using convicts to construct roads Ww 
initiated in his State? 
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Mr. SWANSON. It is satisfactory. Theretofore our convicts 
had been worked im the penitentiary under contract, making 


shoes. About five years ago we passed a law providing that all 
convicts whose terms do not exceed five years in the peniten- 
tiary and all jail prisoners shall be compelled to work on the 
public roads. 


I wish to say in this connection it has not only been satis- 
factory as a paying investment—road improvement—but it has 
peen extremely beneficial to the health and morals of the con- 
yicts themselves. 

Mr. WARREN. I should like, as the subject is very inter- 
esting to me; beeause as I understand it the legislature of the 
State which I have the honor to represent in part in this Cham- 
per has just authorized the employment of convicts for road 
making, to have it still further elaborated. As I understand 
the Senator, the State works these convicts on the State roads, 
laying out various State roads, to which the counties add their 
aid in the way of cash, or are State roads distinguished from 
county roads? 

Mr. SWANSON. No. Here is the system in Virginia, and 
w 
Other States have passed similar laws. Louisiana passed a law 
shortly after the Virginia law, I think. We started it. 

In my inaugural message as governor I recommended it. It 
passed the first legislature. The system we have there is that 
convicts are furnished on the application of each county in 
camps, I believe, of about 50. 

Mr. WARREN. Supported and managed by the county? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; the State furnishes money enough to 
guard them, feed’ them, clothe them. 

Mr. WARREN. And keeps control of them? 

Mr. SWANSON. And medicine for them. 


control of them. So there can be no sickness, no maltreatment, 


or excessive work. They are inspected by State authorities. | 


The State has a department of health, which sees that these 
men are kept in a good, healthy condition. The county fur- 


hich has been adopted in a great many other States recently. | 


It keeps absolute 
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Mr. SWANSON. We commenced about five years ago. 
Mr. WARREN. It is entirely satisfactory? 


| Wyoming is a new one to me, but it is very interesting, and he 


nishes the material, the county furnishes the machinery, and it | 


is estimated that im the construction of roads through convicts, 
the State furnishing the labor, the State pays about 40 per cent 
of the cost of constructon, and the material and the machinery 
and other expenses, furnished or provided by the local author- 
ities, amount to about 60 per cent. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the State contract in cash through the 
county’s hands or does it contribute sufficient only for the sup- 


Mr. SWANSON. ‘The Virginia law is that counties which get 
convicts cam not participate in the appropriation of cash for 
road purposes. There are not enough camps to go into every 
county and treat every section of the county equally fair. The 
Virginia law provides that counties which do not have convicts 
get the State aid of $250,000, divided equally among the counties 
that do not have the convict camps, according to the taxes that 
they put into the treasury. 

Mr. WARREN. Do I understand that there are county con- 
victs who are also thus employed? 

Mr. SWANSON. The county convicts belong to the State. 
For instanee, the circuit judge or corporation judge is author- 
ized——- 

Mr. WARREN. To take convicts from the county jail? 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘To take convicts from the county jail and 
put them om the State convict road force. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Virginia will permit 
me, I will state to the Senator from Wyoming that in North 
Carolina we Haye a system which has proved very satisfactory 
to us, but which is somewhat different from that in Virginia. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to hear all that the Senator from 
North Carolina may say, but the main thing I want from both 
Senators, if they will be kind enough to give it, is, first, is it of 
advantage to the State itself; second, to the counties; and, 
third, and more important, is it to the advantage and the bet- 
terment, moral and physical, of the convicts themselves? I as- 
sume it must be, from what the Senators liave said. I have 
intense interest in all the Senator from North Carolina has 
siid and may say upon this most interesting subjeet—good 
roads; how to build and finance and keep in repair, and so 
forth, as well as treatment of the convict question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state that the North Carolina system 
is different from the Virginia system, in that the convicts who 
Work on the public roads in North Carolina are worked by the 
counties instead of by the State. We have a general lnw by 

cam organize a convict force. The courts of 
county are authorized, upon the conviction of certain 
to the convicts to the roads in that county. 


| farmer with the consumer in 
| both the farmer and consumer would be | 


| 


| that would be to the advantage 


| There would result a general 
port of the cemviet force which it throws into use on the road? | would not be at 
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Surrounding counties that have no convict force are authorized 
also to send their convicts to the counties which have complied 
with the law and organized a force. In a of 
counties this system has been adopted, and ample provision has 
been made for carrying it out, and a large part of the road 
work in those counties is being done by cun ict rhe results 
have been satisfactory. It has greatly advanced the 
good roads, while the outdoor employment has improved the 
moral and physical condition of the convicts. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Carolina yield further to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr: WARREN. I want to say before the Senator takes his 
seat, so that he may reply if he wishes, that his subject is a 
most interesting one, and I have believed that in the sparse 
settled new States, where there are very large areas of pub 
lands and where they have never participated in the grant or 
distribution of the swamp lands, certain of those public lands 
might properly be placed at the disposal of the State govern 
ment, to be used in connection with this mode of road building 
which the Senator has so well described. I say this so that any 
observation he may wish to make in regard to that feature of it 
may be included in his remarks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 


arge number 


S 


cause of 


North 


y 


The subject mentioned by the Senator from 
makes a valuable suggestion, 

I know of no better disposition that 
lands. I thank him for the suggestion and would 
mueh to confer with him on the subject hereafte 
President, my remarks have already ext 


can be made of thos 
like very 


But, Mr. 


ended to a much longer 
time than I had expected. I will resume and finish them. 

Mr. President, $300.000,000 may be an overestimate of the 
| actual annual loss to the farmer from bad roads, but the loss on 
| the single crop of cotton shows that the aggregate is sufficiently 

large to furnish an irresistible argument for action to put a 


stop to this great national waste. 

Admit that it is not practicable to save the total amor 
mated, yet it is apparent thata great saving can be made 
better roads. As this saving would 


int esti 
through 
ad by tl 

price of fo 
enefit 


loubtless be shar¢ 
lessening the 
ed they 
be enabled to buy more; they would make larger purch ; 
of the tradesman, to the advan- 
tage of the manufacturer, and of the transportation companies. 


e 


diffusion of benefits. The saving 
the expense « thers; it would cheapen the 
cost of marketing, without entailing any loss to anyone. 
saving would inure to the benefit of the farmer, the first 
instance; and as it would enable him to sell at a lower cost, in 
the end the benefit would be shared by the consumer. 

The cost of making good roads, while considerable. is small 
compared with the benefits to be derived. 
true of road construction in the South. 


The 
in 


Especially is this 
In that section, where 


| we have sand and clay convenient, the cost of the sand-clay 


| road is not great; and where these ingredients are mixed 


in 
proper proportions, they make a road inferior to none in cheay 
ness and durability. The cost ranges from $550 to $550 per 
mile. Recently I have contributed largely to the building of 
a mile of this character of road over a heavy sandy surface 
at a cost of a little above $300, and it is one 
I have ever seen all the year round. 

In many parts of the country sand-clay roads are not prac- 
ticable; there the gravel or macadam roads will have to be built 
at a cost ranging, according to climate, altitude, and surface 
conditions, from $1,500 to $5,000 per mile. 

The cost of road construction in these sections will be large, 
but not prohibitive; besides, as 90 per cent of the travel is over 
less than 50 per cent of the highways, it will not be neces- 
sary to use this expensive material except on the main avenues 
of travel. 


of the best roads 


Europe has built macadam roads everywhere. So can we 
where necessary. It is true distances in proportion to popu 
lation are greater here than in Europe; but, on the other han 
we are wealthier and our population is rapidly entrat 
and thickening. 

To subserve the needs of commerce and travel, we have bi 
railroads over hills and mountains and under great riv: 
with an outlay always great, sometimes stupendous. W 
should we then balk in building these auxiliary arteries 
have reached the stage in our national development where 
can not afford to leave anything undone the doing of which 
will promote the national welfare, and where the object e 
promoted is national as well as local the Government should 


join in the doing of it. 


(Oh neers: veer eo 
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Heretofore the demand on our energies and the local con- 
dition of our country life were distinctly against any great 
effort to improve our highways. The railroads constituting the 
arteries of commerce had first to be substantially completed. 

We have built about 240,000 miles of railroad at a cost of 
about $14,000,000,000, and our needs in that respect have meas- 
urably been satisfied. Population has thickened in the older 
settled sections, products have multiplied, the use of the local 
highways have largely increased, and the country has at length 
reached that stage of development which calls for a like develop- 
ment of our system of public highways. 

There has, therefore, come into existence a purpose to have 
better roads, a purpose responsive to a demand arising from 
national conditions, and this desire for improvement has led 
to agitation which has resulted in the formation of associations 
to promote this desirable object. In perhaps every State there 
is a State association to press forward this work, and there is 
a national association with the same object. The purpose of 
all these associations is to promote legislation for the improve- 
ment of highways, to organize local associations, and to stimu- 
late the construction of good roads. 

Wherever, as the result of this movement, good roads have 
been constructed the practical benefits have been immediate and 
far-reaching. 

In 25 selected counties of 12 States in which 40 per cent of 
the roads had been improved the increase in population in 
the decade ending 1900 was on an average of 30,000 to the county. 
In 25 counties in the same States where only 1 per cent of the 
roads had been improved the population during that period, 
instead of showing an increase, actually decreased 3,000 to the 
county. Equally marked has been the effect of road improve- 
ment upon land values. 

Wherever better highways have been introduced these values 
have increased in a greater or less degree. This increase is 
seldom less than 20 per cent, and sometimes as high as 100 per 
cent. The large increase in the value of the abandoned farms 
of Massachusetts in recent years has been notable. This in- 
creased value has been coincident with the improvement of the 
roads there, and is, I am advised, largely attributable to that. 

Good roads have also brought about better conditions of 
country life. Not only do they lessen the expense of marketing 
the crop, but they make country life less irksome. They bring 
the farm and the town nearer together. Measured by travel 
the town may be two hours distant on a bad road and only 
one hour distant on a good road, and in carrying a load to 
market the farmer may make one or two trips, according to the 
road. 

Last, but by no means least, good roads exert a material in- 
fluence in promoting or retarding education. In many States 
provisions are now being made to carry the children to school 
because of the distance of the schoolhouse, resulting from the 
consolidation of school districts. 

In 5 States which rank highest in good roads the average 
school attendance was found to be 78 out of every 100, and in 
5 States that rank lowest in improved highways the average 
school attendance was 59 out of every 100. 

In short, bad roads tend to isolate rural conditions. They 
render it more difficult to pass about, impede travel, restrict 
intercourse, interfere with school attendance and churchgoing, 
promote illiteracy, and are in many other ways a hindrance 
to progress. : 

The value of good roads is fully appreciated. 

The need is felt. 

Conditions now make their betterment imperative. 

The people have at last fully awakened to their advantage. 

They are ready to participate in the work. 

The situation of the country is favorable to the undertaking. 

The rural delivery invests the subject with a peculiar inter- 
est to the Government, while the progress and welfare of the 
country is involved. 

Economically, industrially, socially, and in every respect the 
subject invites action. 

The Government should do its part to promote the work. 

It is too late to contend that the Government should not lend 
its aid. 

It has already spent millions of dollars on waterways. 

It has contributed hundreds of millions to railroads. ~*~ 

It has legislated billions in aid of manufacturing. : 

As a result, manufacturing and transportation have devel- 
oped faster than agriculture. They have reached a much higher 
standard of efficiency and excellence. It is now necessary to 
foster farm life. Rural development has not kept pace with 
that of the cities and towns. The conveniences and the advan- 
tages of urban life are in great contrast to the disadvantages 
of life on the farm. 


While the advantages of our cities are equal to those foynq 
elsewhere the conveniences of country life in Europe are f.; 
greater than those found here. The country now needs 
attention and our best endeavors to promote its development. 

The bill I have introduced appropriates $1,000,000 to be ex. 
pended by the Secretary of Agriculture in cooperation wit), ||). 
Postmaster General in the improvement ef roads over which 
rural delivery is or may be established, provided the loca! 9y- 
thorities shall contribute an equal amount for the improvemey; 
of the routes selected. 

It provides for an investigation and report to Congress of the 
best and most economical method of improving roads, the cost 
of such improvement, what amount thereof the Government 
should contribute and upon what conditions, including the fessi- 
bility of raising money for this purpose through a Federal 
license tax on automobiles engaged in interstate travel, toget}er 
with a recommendation of a comprehensive plan of Govern. 
ment cooperation to this end. 


ir 


It will be seen that, while the appropriation now proposed 
provides for an initiation of Government aid, the proposition js 
essentially tentative and experimental and is directed largely 


to eliciting information to enable Congress to work out a scheme 
of general application. 

It is a mere beginning, cautious indeed, but in line with the 
policy pursued by the Government in the inauguration of rura| 
and city delivery, irrigation, postal savings banks, parce! post 
for rural routes, and so forth. 

In addition to a direct appropriation for this purpose, when 
the report and recommendation called for in the bill is made 
Congress will doubtless give consideration to auxiliary methods 
of providing funds for promoting the object in view. 

I have provided in the bill for a report by the Secretary of 
Agriculture upon the feasibility of imposing a license tax \pon 
automobiles engaged in interstate traffic for raising funds with 
which to carry on this work on the part of the Government 

Mr. BACON. I should like to make an inquiry of the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have simply proposed that as a subject 
for investigation. 

Mr. BACON. I wish to make another suggestion in that 
connection, if the Senator will permit me. I do not know 
whether his suggestion goes to that extent or not, but | think 
the license should be graduated according to the speed used 
by the automobiles in traveling over the roads. 

— SIMMONS. I entirely agree with the Senator about 
that. 

Mr. BACON. I am not jesting about it; I am in serious 
earnest. I think that an automobile which will go throuch 
the country in a decent, respectable, quiet style ought to I 
permitted to do so at a reasonable rate, but one that goes at a 
speed which makes it dangerous for anybody to be in the 
neighborhood of the road, to travel on it or to cross it. in my 
opinion ought to be made to pay a tax which will be suificient 
to deter them from any such indulgence. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will suggest to the Senator from Georgin 
in this connection that the danger is not only increased by the 
speed, but the injury to the road is greatly increased. 

Mr. BACON. Certainly; and not only the injury to the road 
but the dust raised by them makes it unbearable to be any- 
where near the road for half an hour afterwards. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Norih 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SIMMONS. With pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rose to emphasize precisely what the 
Senator from North Carolina has himself stated, as to the dan 
ger from an automobile running at great speed—and they ut- 
terly violate the laws of every State when they get on our high- 
ways—and also the destruction of the roads which rests 
from the great speed on the part of the automobile. As an 
illustration I will take our beautiful macadam roads in New 
England. custing from $5,000 to $6,000 a mile. The surface 
of them is destroyed in a very short time, and we have «' 
to repair them every year. We have a tar preparation wiich 
we are now using that protects them very well. But it 's 
a consideration of vast moment that while the people have ber! 
taxed to construct these roads we are permitting a certain «ss 
of people, usually in violation of law, to run this great jucs:t 
naut over the roads at a rate of speed which destroys them in « 
very short time. I think they ought to be taxed, and taxed very 
heavily, and I am glad to say that in our section of the coun''y 
that matter is receiving very serious attention. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that with a view 
of getting information upon all these phases of the matter ! 
have provided expressly in the bill I have introduced for «" 
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vestigation and a report to Congress upon all the phases of 
» question, and especially upon the feasibility of a national 
istration and license tax on automobiles engaged in interstate 
raffic. 

The scheme of raising money for this purpose by a Govern- 
ment license tax upon automobiles engaged in interstate travel 
is an interesting one, and will doubtless receive thorough con- 
sideration. A number of States are now raising large sums for 
this purpose through the medium of a State license tax on these 
nachines. 

: There are half a million automobiles in the country now, and 
they will rapidly multiply as road improvement progresses 
until here, as in Europe, they will in part take the place of the 
railroads for a certain class of travel. 

‘stimating that one in every five of these machines will be 
used in interstate travel—that, I will say, is not quite one- 
d of the estimate which is made by the department officials 
| whom I have conferred about this matter—a fee of $10 on 
machines so used would yield an annual revenue of $1,000,000, 
ithout interfering with the license charge imposed by the 

Undoubtedly there are possibilities in the suggestion of 
nse tax, and its feasibility doubtless will receive consider- 
ation from Congress on the coming in of the report, should this 
present proposition become a law. 

If the practical results of this measure, if adopted, are satis- 
factory, aS I am sure they will be, there is no reason to doubt 
the early adoption by Congress of a comprehensive and well- 
devised plan of national cooperation which will eventuate in 
advancing the postal highways of the country to a condition 
commensurate with the public needs and in keeping with the 
national standard of progress. 

The immediate effects of the adoption of this bill can not fail 
to be advantageous. It will stimulate interest throughout the 
country and give shape and direction to the influences now at 
work for read improvement. 

Of course the work will be carried on through the Office of 
Good Reads of the Department of Agriculture, which has 
already done so much in arousing public interest and in wisely 
aiding and directing local efforts. 

Up to this time the work of this department has been confined 
largely to elementary instruction to local road builders, lectures, 
object lessons in supervision, and advisory work. 


‘ 
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| National 


. =» | State authorities in 
Under this | 


act the power of the department officials in these respects will | 


be greatly enlarged, while the means will be supplied for experi- 
mental work of building short stretches of good roads in the 
yarious States of the Union. 


The result in actual betterment of roads, while great, will be | 


small compared to the results which will flow from the impetus 
which will be given to the movement for good roads throughout 
the country. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall conclude in a moment. 

Mr. WORKS. Before the Senator concludes, I should like to 
ask him whether in his own State there is any general system 
of improving highways? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
my sentence, I shall be glad to answer, as I am closing. 

Mr. WORKS. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Manifestly the time is ripe for the Govern- 
ment to enter upon this cooperative work. The conditions are 
similar to those conditions in agriculture which led the depart- 


ment to engage in experimental farm work—a step forward | 


which has proved a great advantage to the farming interests. 
It would be difficult to overestimate the beneficial results of this 
experimental farm work. Some of them have been surprising. 
The leaven of improved methods is working, and its effects are 
manifested in increased production, in greater diversification of 
crops, and in enlarged profits. The whole country and all the 
people are the beneficiaries. 


Shall the Government, having so auspiciously started upon’ 


the work of reclaiming the great and honorable calling of agri- 


culture from the drudgery to which conditions had condemned | 
it, now halt and hesitate to do the one thing needful to restore 


it to its rightful position of primacy among the great industries 
of the Nation? I hope not, I think not, and I had almost said 
I know it will not. 

Now, I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina whether in his own State there is any 
general system of constructing and improving the highways as 
Stite highways? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that there is no 
general system in my State of State highways, but there is now 
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on foot, recently inaugurated and over which the people have 
become very much worked gip, a great scheme to build a central 
highway from the sea to the mountains. That road will 


pass 


through about 25 counties, and its length will be between 450 
and 500 miles. The present plan is for that road to | lt by 
the counties through which it passes. While there has be no 
State appropriation for the improvement of State highway 
we have legislation which provides for a county system whic! 
any county can adopt. Many of the counties have taken up th 


subject with great vigor, and, as I have stated, probably 


the absence of the Senator from California, are imposing taxes 


and issuing bonds for that purpose. There are a number of 
counties in my State that have issued bonds in amounts 


from three to four hundred thousand dollars at one time f 
the improvement of the roads in those counties. 

I mentioned a little while ago one county which only a few 
days ago, within the last month, I think—not one of the largest 
or richest counties, but a progressive county—voted $400,000 
in bonds at one time for road improvement. That is going on 
all over the State. I should say that one-third in number 
the counties, comprising about one-half of the State, have issued 
bonds, or are now preparing to issue bonds, for that purpos 
while many of the other counties are doing the same work by 


of 


current taxation. 
Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I ask these questions because 


under the provisions contained in this bill, the cooperation 
which is provided for would necessarily have to be with the 
local authorities in each county where there is no general sys- 


tem under the control of the State 
This is a question in which the people of my State 


are ery 
deeply interested. We have very lately voted bonds to the 
amount of $18,000,000 for the purpose of constructing St 
highways throughout the State. In my own county we | 
voted $3,500,000 in bonds for the purpose of bettering the read 
in our county. That feeling is spreading all over the St: 


of California, and naturally I am interested in any movemer 
of that sort which is likely to bring results. I was only 
undertaking to find out as nearly as I could what uld be the 
probable effect of the provision by which the officers of thi 
Government are authorized t with the 
undertaking to imp ndition of 
the highways in the different States. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I am very happy to have the inf 
the Senator gives in reference to the work of constru 


we 


» cooperate 
rove the « 
rmation 


ting and 





improving roads in his State. The bill I have introduced 
appropriating a million dollars for experimental work on rural 
routes to be selected by the Secretary of Agriculture in co 
operation with the Postmaster General, specifically provides 
That the State or the local subdivision thereof in which such impr 
| ment is made pnder this provision shall furnish an equal ar t 
money for the improvement of the road or roads so selected 


So that it would be a matter of adjustment by the Secretary 
Agriculture with the local authorities or the State, 
ise might be. 


of 


I ask unanimous consent that the bill upon which I have 
| submitted these remarks be printed in the Concres 


If the Senator will wait until I have finished | 


RECORD. 
There being no objection, the bill ( 


. 2846) for experimental 


g 
| 
| 


improvement of rural delivery roads by the Secretary o 
| culture in cooperation with the Postmaster General, for i 
| gating the subject of Federal registration and license of 


| 





mobiles used in interstate travel, and for other purposes, 


duced by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sm |. 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated t 1 of 
| $1,000,000, out of any money in the Treasury n other nnPro- 
priated, to be expended by the Secretary of A culture tion 
with the Postmaster General in improving the condition i o 
selected by them over which rural delivery is or y ] » be 
established, such improvement to be for tl of ‘ining 
the increase in the territory which could be s¢ l by each 3a 
result of such improvement, the possible increase of t of 
delivery days. in each year, the nount required in nat 
expenditures for the proper maintenance of such roads, and : 
tive saving to the Government in the operation of the ru 
service, and to the local inhabitants in the tran rt 
products by reason of such improvement: Provided, 1 
the local subdivision thereof in which such tmprovement is m 
this provision shall furnish an equal amount_ I y f 
srovement of the road or roads so selected. Such i 
be made under the supervision of the Secretary of Ag 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of Agriculture and ft | 
eral are hereby directed to report to Congress within 
the ratification of this act the result of their oper 
act, the number of miles of road improved, the cost 
feasibility and desirability of a Federal license t 
engaged in interstate travel, and such other inforr 
have acquired in connection with the operation 
with such recommendations as shall m Vv 
plan of national aid for the improvement of postal I i 1 
with the States and counties, and to bring yut a 
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such cooperation among the various States as will insure uniform and | 
equitable interstate highway regulations, and for providing necessary 

funds for carrying out such plans of natiomal aid, if it shall be deemed 

feasible to provide the same or any part thereof otherwise than by 

appropriation from the Treasury for that purpose, 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 


| 
Mr. GALLINGER. I move that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 
RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to. the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade 
relations with Canada, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate | 
shall vote on what is known as the Root amendment to the | 
pending bill before adjournment on Monday next. I do that | 
because the Senator from New York wants to leave town, and I | 
do not think there will be any objection to the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
asks unanimous consent that a vote be taken upon the so-called 
Root amendment to the pending bill before adjournment on 
Monday next. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS IN APPROPRIATION ACTS. 


Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to correct 
errors in the enrollment of certain appropriation acts, approved 
March 4, 1911. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | 
Whole, resumed consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. PENROSE. I offer the amendment which I send to| 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SecreTaRY. On page 3, it is proposed to strike out from 
line 7 to line 24, both inclusive, and in lieu thereof to insert: 

So much of the naval appropriation act, approved March 4, 1911, 
as authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to make partial payments under 
public contracts, is amended by omitting the words “ ninety per centum | 
of,” so that the provi$o will read as follows: “And provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he hereby is, authorized, in his 
discretion, to make partial payments from time to time during the 
progress of the work under existing contracts and all contracts here- 
after made under the Navy Department for public purposes, but not 
in excess of the value of the work already done; and the contracts here- 
after made shall provide for such insurance as the Secretary of the 
Navy may deem sufficient, and for a lien in favor of the Government, 
which lien is hereby made paramount to all other liens, upon the 
articles or thing contracted for on account of all payments so made; 
provided that partial payments shall not be made under such contracts 
except where stipulated for, and then only in accordance with contract | 
provisions.” | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the | 
amendment. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Presidetit 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the amendment be explained. 

Mr. WARREN. I am going to explain it. : 

Mr. CULBERSON. I want to understand if the purpose of 
the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania is not to 
reenact a provision with reference to the last naval appre- 
priation bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I was about to say that since 
the committee reported this joint resolution a bill has passed 
the Senate which provides for the purpose the amendment has 
in yiew, and another bill carrying, among other things, a similar 
provision has been favorably reported by the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs. I think it is admitted on both sides that 
the provision is a proper one. Certainly it is urgently requested 
on the part of the Navy Department that it ought to be a part 
of this measure, which seeks to amend the last naval appropria- 
tion act 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I would not be frank if I 
did not state to the Senator in charge of the bill that an amend- 
ment as important as that can not pass with only a few Sena- 
tors present. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. This amendment is precisely the same as 
the bill introduced by the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Perking], chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, which 
passed the Senate and which has been, as I understand, 
favorably reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs in the 
House of Representatives; but for some reason or other it has 
not made progress in the House. It is recommended by the 
Secretary of the Navy in a communication addressed to the 
Senator from California, the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, which is embodied in the report on the bill 
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which the Senate passed and is to be found in report No 
Sixty-second Congres, first session. 

The matter is somewhat complicated, but it has been ; 
fully examined by the chairman of the Committee on Aj 
priations and by other members of the committee. It bh 
ready passed the Senate and is to-day on the calendar of 
House. It is intended to cure some legal complications 
have arisen inadvertently. If the Senator desires me to 
on and explain the matter, I will do so; but I assure him it i- 
right. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absen 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas suce: 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Sena 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Culberson Overman Smcot 
Bailey Cuilom Owen Stone 
Borah Cummins Page Sutherland 
Bourne Foster Penrose Swanson 
Bradley Gallinger Perkins Taylor 
Bristow Heyburn Poindexter Thornton 
Brown Hitchcock Pomerene Townsend 
Bryan Johnson, Me, Reed Warren 
Burnham Kern Root Watson 
Burton La Follette Shively Wetmore 
Chamberlain McCumber Simmons Williams 
Clapp Martin, Va. Smith, Md. Works 
Clark, Wyo. Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. 


Crawford Newlands Smith, 8. C. 


Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, I was requested 
morning by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. JoHnsron] to s:y. 
in the event of a roll call, that he was engaged in his dutics 
as a member of the committee now having under investigation 
the Lorimer case. 

Mr. BRYAN. I desire to announce that my colleague | \r 
FLETCHER] is in attendance upon the hearings being condu:t: 
by the committee having under consideration the Lorimer « 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The senior Senator from Washingt. 
[Mr. Jones] is unavoidably detained from the Senate as a 
member of the committee investigating the Lorimer case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am informed, and I believe correctly. ¢! 
the provision of the naval appropriation act, which this «1 | 
ment is intended to correct, was dropped out in confere 


| the closing hours of the last session, and inadvertently 1 1 


in transcribing the bill by the enrolling clerks. 

It also maintains simply the law as administered here! 
until certain old statutes had attention called to the: 
some question was raised as to the right of the Navy |) 
ment to contract as heretofore. 

I-ask the clerk to read the letter to the chairman « 
Naval Committee, the Senator from California [Mr. Prs: 
which is embodied in the communication addressed tv 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Se 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 1, 

My Dear Senator: I have the honor to invite your attention | 
letter of the 3d of February last requesting that a provision 
serted in the naval bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy t 
partial payments not in excess of the value of the work alread 
under public contracts, and stating the reasons on which su*h 
was based. 

The provision venting to such partial permenss contained in t! 
as passed, which is said to have been included by clericai err 
which it is proposed to repeal by joint-resolution No. 1, now befo 
Senate, authorizes, as you are aware, payments up to only 90 pe: 
of the value of the work already done. 

If said provision should remain unrepealed and unamended, the 
lations in certain existing contracts would be violated and this « 
ment would probably be exposed to suits for damages, whieth: 
claims were valid or not, on account of the withholding of 10 1 
of the amounts promised to be paid. If it should be repealed 
nothing substituted in its place, the department might, it is assum 
accordance with what is understood to be the construction the a: 
ing officers place upon the existing law, be forbidden to make an) 
ments under said existing contracts, and the contractors, being t)\ 
subjected to more extensive losses than in the other event, would 
greater reason for claiming damages from the Government. 

Should the department not be authorized to make partial payn S 
under future contracts in any amount, or if payments were rest ed 
to 90 per cent of the value of the work done, the Government \: 
obviously, be obliged to pay as part of the contract price in each «\+° 
the whole cost or a of the cost of facocins the work. For tx 
vessels last authori: the cost of withholding 10 per cent of the 


tract price, made up of sums a from $3, for each $500,000 . 
marine boat to $50,000 for a $ 060,000 Tritteette, would amount to 


oPmnaking partial payments: “For these burdens ‘no compensa: 
m. g ad 
vantage would be derived by the Government. 


The precautions and angers rovided by the department's con- 
tracts for the protection of the public interests are comprehensive. ° ] 
would seem to make unnecessary and disadvantageous to the Gover! 
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ment the withholding of the entire contract price or of a 


ercentage 
of partial payments until the completion of the work. 


Indeed, it is 
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probable that none of the shipbuilding companies could finance the build- | 


ing of $6,000,000 vessels, such as have recently been undertaken and 
are likely to be authorized in the future. 

in view of the foregoing it’is urgently recommended that enactment 
be secured authorizing the department to make partial payments under 


its public contracts not in excess of the value of the work already done. | 


Inclosed herewith is a draft of a provision that would, it is believed, 
in case of the passage of the joint resolution mentioned above, be ade- 
quate for the purpose, wherein, as will be observed, the Government's 
interests are to be protected by insurance and by a lien that is made 
paramount. If the provision fn the naval act of March 4 be not re- 
pealed, an amendment thereof to give the department the discretion as 
to payments granted by the inclosed draft is earnestly desired. 

The provisions of the accompanying draft are the same as those of 
the draft transmitted with the department's letter of the 3d of February 
mentioned above. 

Faithfully, yours, 

Hon. Grorce C. PRRKINS, 

Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, United States Senate. 


Mr. WARREN obtained the floor. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator pardon me for a moment? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. 


GEO. VON L. MEYER. 





I think, under the circumstances, some ex- | 


planation should be made of the present condition of this joint 


resolution. 

It came over from the House in its original form and went to 
the Committee on Appropriations. There was a contention 
about this naval matter, and the proposition then made to the 
committee was different from the one now made. The com- 
mittee rejected that and reported the joint resolution exactly 
as it came from the House, except as to recommendations re- 
garding preamble and title. 

The Navy Department has made contracts for large battle- 
ships, which were duly signed, and carried the promise of the 
Government to pay, as fast as the work proceeds, the value of 
the work in place. This has been the custom for years. But 
this 90 per cent clause that was included—and, as it seems, 


erroneously included in the naval appropriation act—«alled at- | 


tention to the fact of partial payments and caused the matter 


| after made shall 


to go before the Department of Justice, and its report is that | 


it requires some legislation to enable the work to be done and 
the Government to make the advance payments as per contracts. 

Now, in the manner in which it is presented here, this amend- 
ment puts it back exactly where it was before any legislation 
was attempted. It puts it where the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, may pay as contracted for on these vessels, not 
exceeding the actual cost of the work in place. 

If that proves to be wrong, of course we should remedy it 
hereafter. The question comes whether we want to abrogate 
the contracts already made, and whether we are taking any 
undue risk in permitting those contracts to be carried out ac- 
cording to their terms. 

Now, the condition of legislation with respect to this ship- 
building left things in such shape that the Senate—and I regret 
to say I was away at the time—took the matter up, and passed 
substantially this legislation that is now proposed here as an 
independent measure, and, as I understand after inquiry, with- 
out opposition. It went to the House, and the House com- 
mittee has reported a similar House measure favorably, and it 
is now on the House calendar. 

Of course we can not talk here much about the action of the 
House, but my information is that it is for the best interests 
of the Government to allow this amendment to go in, and send 
the measure to conference. Of course in conference the House 
will have its conferees and the matter can be adjusted satis- 
factorily to both bodies. 

While I was opposed originally to amending this joint reso- 
lution in committee, and while I think I would be onposed 
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so far as I have any information, and it never has been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Appropriations. 
Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. On that point, the joint resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, which has in charge 
the appropriation for the Naval Department. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand that. 

Mr. PENROSE. And it has been favorably reported. And 
also, Mr. President, the joint resolution is to correct an error 
in enrollment, because I think the records will prove conclu- 


sively that the enrolling clerks failed to copy the bill correctly 
as agreed on by the conferees, and this provision was dropped 
out. I do not think there is any dispute about it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. If the Committee on Naval Affairs had 
anything at all to do with this amendment, it ought to have 
been considered by it and then referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, which has charge of the joint resolution. But 
nothing of that kind has been done, so far as I have any infor- 
mation, and the amendment which is proposed has been offered 
on the floor and has never been printed, and I for one have not 
had an opportunity to examine it. 


I suggest, Mr. President, that the proposed amendment be 
again reported, to see what it really is, before the Senate at- 
tempts to act on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 


will read as requested. 
The Secretary. On page 3 strike out 
clusive, and insert: 


- _o 
lines ¢ 


So much of the naval appropriation act approved March 4, 1911, as 
authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to make partial payment r 
public contracts, is amended by omitting the words “90 per cent of,” 
so that the proviso will read as follows: “And provided further, That 
the Secretary of the Navy be, and he hereby is, authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to make partial payments from time to time during the 


progress of the work under existing contracts and 
after made under the Navy Department for 
in excess of.the value of work already done 
provide for such 


all contracts | 
publie purposes, but 
; and the contracts he 
insurance as the Secretary of 





Navy may deem sufficient, and for a lien in favor of t G I a 
which lien is hereby made paramount to all other liens, on the articles 
or thing contracted for on account of all payments so mad provided 
that partial payments shall not be made under such < tracts except 
where stipulated for, and then only in accordance with contract pro- 
| visions.” 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was a member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs when the provision which is in 
controversy was inserted in the naval appropriation act. It 
was thought at that time desirable to make that change, but it 
was afterwards ascertained that it probably would not work 
to the advantage of the Government, and it undoubtedly was 


now to the same proposition that came then, yet as it comes | 


now—and there has been no opportunity and, perhaps, no rea- 
son why it should be taken to the Appropriations Committee—I 
have been willing to accept the amendment and to let it go to 
conference. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, this joint resolution, as 
it came from the House of Representatives, was properly sent 
to the Committee on Appropriations. I happen to be a member 
of that committee, and was present at the meeting which con- 
sidered the joint resolution, and at which it was decided not to 
adopt the suggestion which is now before the Senate, but to 
report favorably the joint resolution as it passed the House 
of Representatives without amendment, which was merely to 
correct—that is the substance of it, although the effect would 
be that of a law—an erroneous enrollment of the bill. 

Now, the proposed amendment has never been referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, which has this matter in charge, 


dropped out in conference. 
question as to that. 
Mr. President, this is distinctively and clearly a matter 


I do not think there is any serious 


the Naval Committee to determine, rather than the Committee 
on Appropriations. It relates to an appropriation for the Navy 
or a provision relating to the Navy, and it has been submitted 


to the Committee on Naval Affairs and reported back favor 
ably; and I do not think it would either expedite the matter 


or lead to any better legislation if we held it up and referred 
it to the Committee on Appropriations. 


I feel very sure that the provision is a wise one. No harm 
has come to the Government from a system that prevailed be- 
fore this attempted amendment was engaged in, l if we agree 
to the amendment, which has been submitted by the Se tor 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], we simply restore the t- 
ter to the condition it has been in for a great many years and 
concerning which there has been, so far as I know, no serious 
complaint. 

I trust, Mr. President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. Curnrr- 
son] will not insist upon sending this to the Committee on 


Appropriations, but will permit the amendment to be agreed to 
so that we may get this troublesome question off our hands 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, my only purpose 


was to 
call attention to the irregularity, as I conceive it to be, in pre- 
senting this amendment, and also to invite attention to the fact 
that the effect of it will be to override the policy suge d in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The measure will go to conference at : 
rate, and then it can be determined whether the House will 
insist. If the House insists upon this joint resolution as it came 
to this body, then, of course, the Senate will not have power to 
make the change. ; 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, it is made to ap- 
pear very clearly by the communication from the Secretary of 
the Navy that under the existing law if this amendment is not 
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adopted or some amendment made to existing law the Navy 
Department will be very much embarrassed, not only in refer- 
ence to making contracts, but in carrying out contracts already 
made. It is found that the auditing officers of the Treasury 
Department are unwilling to = vouchers for partial pay- 
ments on contracts which the Navy Department has made for 
construction work for the Navy, such as battleships and other 
vessels. 

Mr. PENROSE. For 50 years 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. For 50 years, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania says; for a long time, I know, the department has 
been in the habit of making these advances, but some confusion 
is found in the legislation enacted in the closing hours of the 
last session, and as the law now stands the Navy Department 
finds itself unable to protect the public interest as it should be 
protected. Indeed, the Secretary of the Navy says that unless 
some legislation is passed he contemplates suits against the 
United States Government for not complying with the contracts 
it has already entered into. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia will 
suspend for a moment. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The Secrerary. A bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask that the unfinished business be tempo- 
rarily laid aside in order that the pending joint resolution may 
be disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Virginia will proceed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Under those conditions an amend- 
ment to this joint resolution, which passed the House and came 
over here, has been offered on the floor of the Senate, which the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Curprrson] thinks is somewhat ir- 
regular. It is not the best practice, of course, for important 
amendments to be acted upon by the Senate before they have 
been considered by a committee, but it is an everyday practice. 
Any Senator has a right to offer an amendment to a pending 
bill. When a bill has been reported from a committee, it is 
before the Senate and is open to amendment. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania offered an amendment, and it 
is a plain and simple one. It simply provides for advances to be 
made by the Navy Department on account of work being done 
under a contract with the Navy Department. It is work that 
is being done for the Government, and this authority to make 
ndvances is protected and hedged about in the safest possible 
manner. In the first instance, the contractors are required to 
give bond or security. In the next place, before the advances 
are made, he is required to insure the ship that is in progress of 
construction for the protection of the Government. In addition 
to that insurance, the amendment gives to the Government a 
lease paramount to all other leases on the vessel being con- 
structed. There is no possibility, In other words, that the Gov- 
ernment can lose anything if the amendment is passed. It is 
absolutely certain that the Government will lose something if 
the amendment is not passed, because the Secretary of the Navy 
says that he contemplates that in the present uncertain state 
of the law the Government will be sued for damages if some 
relief is not given. 

So far as my investigation of the subject goes, and it has 
been carefully and thoroughly made, I have not a particle of 
doubt on the subject. I feel that this legislation is safe and 
necessary and urgent, that it ought to be passed, and passed at 
once. 





REDUCTION OF MILITARY EXPENSES. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am not a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and I have little familiarity 
with the subject, but my attention was attracted by a joint 
resolution in which it is proposed to reduce the appropriations 
for the next fiscal year various sums aggregating nearly 
$400,000. As I have been greatly interested in urging that at 
this extra session we should take action regarding the reduc- 
tion of the military appropriations of the Government for the 
Army and the Navy for the ensuing fiscal year from about 
$230,000,000 to $200,000,000, I have been greatly gratified to 
observe that by the joint ‘action of both Houses it is now pro- 
posed to reduce those expenditures at least $400,000 through 
the items inserted in this joint resolution. 

In pursuit of the general inquiry as to this movement to 
reduce the expenditures of the Government during the next 
fiscal year, a movement which I regard as essential, in view 
of a possible reduction of the revenue through tariff revision, I 
would like to ask the Senator from Wyoming, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, whether any other bills or 





resolutions are pending which have passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives looking to a reduction of appropriations already 
made for the expenditures of the” ee during the next 
fiscal year? 

Mr. WARREN. The joint hictiattins carries a reduction of 
between $300,000 and $400,000 because of errors in enrollmeni 
in the appropriation bills of the last Congress. It is not really 
a reduction of what Congress intended to appropriate. 

Now, as to reductions sought other than these to be made 
from standing appropriations, I have no knowledge of an offi 
cial nature that any act has ever been proposed. We have noth 
ing before the Committee on Appropriations of that nature, ©) 
cepting one, and that is a joint resolution which came from th 
Committee on Accounts of the other House and which propos: 
to cut off some 35 or 45 per cent of the police force of t) 
Capitol Building. That is the only other measure of the kin‘ 
that I know of. , 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I greatly regret to hear 
the statement of the Senator from Wyoming. I entertaine: 
the hope as I read this resolution that it meant a real effu 
on the part of Congress, initiated in the House of Represent 
tives, to reduce the appropriations for the next fiscal year. \\ 
all know that, outside of the appropriations for the Post Off 
Department, the annual appropriations reach pretty nea 
$800,000,000, and of that sum one-half is expended either 
taking care of those who have fought in the wars that ha\ 
passed and their dependents or in providing for the wars of t 
future. 

NEED OF CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 

I think there is a growing impatience in the country regar( 
ing these vast military expenditures. It is the belief of t) 
people of the country that a very large portion of this y: 
sum could be better expended in great constructive works, su 
as public buildings throughout the country, upon which at le 
$30,000,000 annually should be spent, and the development 
our rivers through cooperation with the States, upon which «1 
least $50,000,000 more should be annually expended. 

We must provide for these great constructive works ( 
manded by the country, cither by a reduction of military « 
penditures or by increased taxes. So far as increased taxes :ir 
concerned, in the absence of constitutional authority for . 
income tax, we will have to rely upon an increase of the « 
poration tax, which, through a graduated system of increas 
can be made productive of increased revenue through taxati 


‘impesed upon great industrial organizations known as tru: 


organizations which, under our protective system, are privile: 
to levy heavy taxes upon the people and which therefore sho 
ail the more readily contribute to the burdens of government. 

But we ought to make an effort, it seems to me, at this sessi 
to cut down the appropriations for the next year already aut! 
ized by Congress. I believe that if we would organize a ) 
in each one of these departments, acting under the directio 
the President, which would bring the chiefs of the vari 
services into cooperation and authorize and direct them to 
duce these appropriations from $230,000,000 down to $200,000." 
giving them a comparatively free hand as to the items whi 
should be reduced, we would have at the end just as efficien' 
service with a lessened expenditure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nev: 
yield to the Senator from New Homgchice? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The present fiscal year will terminate 
about eight days. The appropriations that were made were 
the next fiscal year, and doubtless the departments have m 
arrangements and contracts. The Senator would hardly br 
into those contracts made for the next year and reduce { 
arbitrarily? Would not the Senator’s efforts be more wis 
directed if they should be made to operate as to the appro) 
tions which will be made in the future, and not undertake 
interrupt those that have been made after due considerati 
and recommendation from the departments, and upon whicl 
departments have doubtless made their plans for the next {is 
year? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am anxious to aci 
both ways. I would not, of course, act in such a way is 
violate any contracts which had. been made by the Governn: 
I would not, of course, act in such a way as would seriou 
disturb the administration of the War Department or oi 
Navy Department, but I do believe that authority can wis 
be given to the President, with the aid of such a board, 
largely reduce the military expenditure, and that if the chicfs | 
the various services are called into cooperation with a view | 
making reductions in administration, reductions in constructiv), 
large savings will be made. 
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A FREER HAND SHOULD BE GIVEN THE DEPARTMENTS. 


I believe, Mr. President, we have not been accustomed to give 
the departments a sufficiently free hand in the administration 
of the funds intrusted to them. Congress has been so jealous 
of its powers that it has sought to the last detail to pre- 
scribe the items of every proposed expenditure. It has been 
the custom of Congress practically to put the departments in a 
strait-jacket, so that the organizing power, the administra- 
tive capacity, and the constructive capacity of the intelligent 
officials connected with those services have not been brought 
into play in their full scope. 

We all know how in the great corporations this system of 
cooperation between the various services, of comparative ac- 
counts, of frequent consultations, is accomplished, and how it 
results in the present perfected system of economic administra- 
tion which has given the great corporations such high industrial 
and business efficiency. 

My observation is that we have in the military and naval 
service of the country and in the civil service of the country 
men of the highest capacity, men capable of dealing with the 
most important of problems and of works, men animated by 
high standards of integrity, men who are proud of the fact 
that they are in the Government service, and who give that 
service their best effort, even though their service in other 
directions might result in large personal fortunes. I do not 
underrate at all the capacity of the civil service of the United 
States or the capacity of our Army or Navy officers. I think 
their capacity is of the highest standard. But we have not 
made it as efficient as we could by giving them a freer hand 
in the administration within the limits of the appropriation 
made by Congress. 

IMPORTANCE OF BUDGET COMMITTEE. 


I believe it is a much wiser view of this whole question for 
Congress to take, in the first instance, through a committee 
such as the Committee on Public Expenditures, which was au- 
thorized by the last Congress and abandoned in this, a full 
survey of all the operations of the Government, to ascertain 
the requirements of the various departments and services, and 
then to adjust the proposed appropriations to the requirements 
in such a way as to bring all within the limits of the revenue 
to be obtained, and to see to it that this vast income is not 
entirely spent in administration, which is a thing of the hour, 
but that a large portion of it is spent in great constructive 
work that will have enduring value to the Nation. 

We need such a committee, a committee that will bring in 
cooperation the chairmen of the various appropriating commit- 
tees of the Senate, and which will take a broad and general 
view of the situation that would result in a limitation of ap- 
propriations to each department and service, but not a limita- 
tion in such elaborate detail as to tie the hands of those who 
administer the fund and prevent them from expending that 
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fund in such a way as to secure the highest results both in | 


administration and construction. 


Mr. President, we have a long time before us at this session, 
and I take advantage of this opportunity to urge upon the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations that something be 
done at the present session to revive the Committee on Public 
Expenditures or to call into being a committee of similar duties, 
so that it can enter scientifically and comprehensively upon 
this question, adjusting the expenditures of the country to the 
revenues of the country in such a way as to take care of both 
administration and construction, and not let the great construc- 
tive work of the country be neglected as it has been for years 
past. 

I regret to see that the pending joint resolution is not upen 
the lines which I first thought it was built wnon, namely, an 
effort to practically reduce by joint resolution of Congress ap- 
propriations already made. Whilst it has that effect, whilst 
it practically reduces the appropriations $400,000, yet the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations assures me that 
it only corrects errors in the enrollment of the bills at the last 
session and is not passed in pursuance of an earnest intention 
to reduce the expenditures of the Government and to restore a 
needed economy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move to amend the joint resolution on 
page 2 by striking out lines 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 
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The Secretary. On page 2 strike out lines 12 to 16, inclusive, 
in the following words: 

So much of the general deficiency appropriation act approved March 
4, 1911, as appropriates the sum of $500 to reimburse the State board of 
regents of the University of Idaho for the premium paid on an ind 
bond is repealed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Committee on Appropriations 
have reported an amendment to strike out the preamble. With- 
out objection, the preamble is stricken out. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution to 
amend certain appropriation acts approved March 4, 1911.” 


muity 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade 
relations with Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, for many years various efforts 
have been made to establish a department of health of the United 
States, and during the last year both Houses of Congress. have 
been considering this question, and the most overwhelming evi- 
dence has been submitted in the Senate and House hearings justi- 
fying the establishment of such department. There has arisen 
in opposition to the department of health an organized move- 
ment resisting the establishment of the department, under a so- 
called League of Medical Freedom, on the alleged ground that 
it would promote one school of medicine over another school of 
medicine and invade the rights of the States and of individual 
citizens. 

I introduced at the beginning of the present session Senate 
bill No. 1, providing for the establishment of a department of 
health, which did not place the head of that department in the 
Cabinet, but which expressly provided against any possible 
invasion of State or of individual rights and against any dis- 
crimination for or against any so-called system or school of 
medicine. 

Mr. President, I am entirely opposed to promoting one school 
of medicine over another school of medicine. My purpose in 
urging a department of public health has been to establish a 
department of human conservation—educational rather than 
regulative—which should deal with the matter from an educa- 
tional standpoint, so as to make effective and efficient the 
knowledge which we are slowly acquiring with regard to the 
preservation of human life. 

And the preservation of human life does not deal primarily 
with the curing of a man after he is desperately sick. It 
should not be regarded as a science devoted to the cure of 
bubonic plague after bubonie plague has been established in 
the human organism. It should not deal with the question of 
tuberculosis after it has been contracted, but it should deal 
with this terrible disease by preventive means. The important 
point is to prevent it—not to merely cure it. These diseases 
are easy to prevent, but almost impossible to cure. 

A department of human conservation—called, for convenience, 
a department of health—would naturally deal with instructing 
the people of the United States in well-ascertained facts with 
regard to sanitary engineering, sanitary construction of streets, 
alleys, houses, sewerage, water supply, milk supply, and food 
supplies generally; proper care of the markets, the control of 
insect life, which is so frequently the cause of disease, as in the 
cases of the malaria and yellow-fever mosquito; the extermina- 
tion of the house fly, with its typhoid-fever germ; and the edu- 
cation of the people, through circulars, authoritative publica- 
tions, through the schools, and through special instructors on 
the rules of right living. 

The instruction of the people as to the value of fresh air, 
clean air, clean bodies, the proper use of the bath and hot and 
cold water, and the proper precautions to guard against infec- 
tious diseases. It would disseminate full and complete knowl- 
edge relative to diseases of sex now prevalent throughout the 
United States and throughout the world by reason of the gross 


ignorance of young people arriving at the age of puberty with 
no knowledge whatever upon this vital topic and thus exposed 
by gross ignorance to the most dangerous maladies. 

These things, and much other interesting information, which 


under proper guidance, could be made the common knowledge 
and the common property of the people of the United States 
operating through the municipal, State, and Federal agencies 


within their strict constitutional limitations, are of vital im- 
portance to the people of the United States, to their health and 
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longevity and to their happiness; to their physical, mental, and 

moral well-being. Our insane asylums are full of syphilitics. 

Our blind institutions are filled in like manner through venereal 
diseases. Our cities are filled with tuberculosis victims carry- 
ing disease of the most malignant character into the houses. of 
the rich and the poor, especially the poor. 

I desire the country to understand that the purpose of the 
department of health fis in reality that of race conservation, 
the preservation of human life and of human energy, and that 
there is great need for the cooperation of all classes of men, 
including the Christian Scientists, who have undoubtedly been 
of genuine public service in teaching people better methods of 
self-control. This is also true with regard to the school of 
osteopathy, as well as other so-called schools of medicine, chief 
of which are the so-called regular physicians, sometimes called 
allopaths and homeopaths. 

We need prevention more than cure, however. We have not 
so much the need for the regular physician, as his function is 
generally understood—that is, as a man who will give medi- 
eine to eure a sick patient, as we have need for his services, 
and for the services of all schools of medicine, in their far more 
important aspect of preventing diseases by instructing patients, 
whether sick or well, in the rules of right living. 

This, indeed, is the great work which has been done by the 
regular physician, and which has been done likewise by other 
sehools of medicine not known as regulars and by men who 
were not physicians at all. The great Pasteur was a chemist, 
net a physician. Dr. Wylie is a food expert, not a medical 
practitioner. It seems to me that all good men who desire the 
welfare of the human race should be favorable to the establish- 
ment of a-department of public health, which shall not give 
special preferment to any school of medicine or system of medi- 
cine, but which shall devote itself to the conservation of the 
human race, and which shall study with care and with patience 
all claims of all schools of men engaged in the art of healing, 
in the more important art of preventing disease and ill health. 
This will include osteopaths, Christian Scientists, physical cul- 
turists, and a great variety of students of human health. 

I have drawn Senate bill No. 1 in such a way that the pro- 
posed department is not permitted to discriminate in favor of 
any school or system of medicine; so that it shall not invade 
any funetien of any State; so that it shall not enter the house 
of any individual without his free consent and invitation. 

The real function of a department of public health is to. pre- 
vent disease. The cure of diseases should not comprise one- 
twentieth part of the activities of such a department. What 
we want is to prevent people being made sick, 
attempt to cure them when they are ready for the grave. 

In this connection I call attention to a very important de- 
partment established by the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of New York, a description of which appears in the New York 
Commercial. William A. Day, president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, has just announced the organization of a | 
“conservation department,” with Elmer E. Rittenhouse, former | 
president of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, at 
its head. It proposes to circularize the millions of men who 
hold policies in that assurance society on the gentle art of 
self-care as a means of the preservation of their own health, 
the care of the health of their families, their households, and | 
they expeet to use this system as a practical money-making | 
proposition, because, having assured the life of their policy | 
holders, they want to prolong their lives as much as possible. 

The New. York Commercial, of June 17, 1911, makes the fol- 
lewing announcement: 

[New York Commercial, June 17, 1911.] 

“ EQUITABLE ESTABLISHES CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT—BLMER E. RITTEN- 
HOUSB TO BB COMMISSIONER IN CHARGE—PURPOSE OF NEW BUREAU 
WILL BE TO CONSERVE HEALTH AND LIVES OF POLICY HOLDERS AND 
PREVENT LAPSES—-EDUCATIONAL AND SANITARY CAMPAIGN PLANNED. 
“William A. Day, president. of the Equitable Life Assurance 

Society, yesterday announced the inauguration of a ‘ conserva- 

tion department,’ with Elmer E. Rittenhouse, former president 

of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, at its head. 

Mr. Rittenhouse will be known as the ‘ conservation commis- 

sioner.’ 

“The purpose of the new department is to carry into effect 
one of the new ideas in life insurance, that of conserving the 
health and lives of present policy holders and preventing lapses. 
Mr. Rittenhouse attracted wide attention in his former con- 

. nection by instituting a campaign of medical assistance for 
policy holders, and recently the Association of Life Insurance 

Presidents started a health conservation bureau. 

“ Ata meeting this week of the association one of the members 
reported the results of an inspection he had made of the sanitary 
conditions of 32 cities of the country, and he suggested the or- 
ganization of local sanitary clubs. 
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“The Equitable, however has gone into the matter more ex- 
tensively. The announcement setting forth the news of the new 
appointment says: 

“ll life insurance co suffer from two sources of waste or loss, 
which have been given much study and which continue to cost th 
policy holders large sums annually. One is the annual loss of life fro: 
preventable or e cause. The other is the loss due to the 
costl American habit of lapsing policies. 

he life companies of the country lost from this source last year over 
$700,000,000 of insurance already on their books, which cost the polic 
holders of the se States over $20,000,000 to t om the books 
Over 26,000,000 policy holders are therefore personally and financia|!y 
interested in the petertion of the loss from. both these causes. 

“The society will assist its = by educational and perhaps ot 
methods to reduce life waste. will also: extend such help as it lec al 
may to the public-health suthorities of the country in their efforts « 
improve. sanitary oe health conditions. It will give its mora! 
support to the gene life-conservation movement which has reache! 
nation-wide proportions already accomplished much in favora) 
affecting the mortality rate of the country. 

“This phase of the ‘ efficiency — will be given especial att 
tion and the measures adopted to favorably affect it will be made kn 
as the work develops. 

“Tt is believed that before the end of another five years eve: 
life insurance company of consequence will have a departm: 
designed not only to conserve business, but to lower mortality. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., of this city, has had gre: 
success in its industrial field with its nursing service and the 
wide distribution of literature setting forth measures to pre- 
vent tuberculosis. 

“The Equitable, however, will go further than this, according 
to present plans. It will use its agents and medical men 4)! 
over the country to cooperate with the local health boards fo 
the purpose of improving sanitary conditions, and it will us: 
the ‘conservation department’ for the purpose of getting into 
close touch with individual policy holders.” 

I respectfully submit an answer to President Huntington, of 
the Connecticut General Insurance Co., by Prof. Irving Fisher, 
_of Yale University, president of the Committee of One Hundre: 

on National Health, on the more obvious benefits a department 
of health would have over the present Marine-Hospital Bureau : 
460 Prospect Srreet, April 21, 1911. 
President Roprrr W. HUNTINGTON, Jr., 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Dear Str: Senator Owen has written me that you have in- 
| quired of him as to the functions which a new national depart- 
| ment of health could profitably assume which are not already 
| sufficiently covered by the Public Health and Marine-Hospit:\| 
Service and the other bureaus of the United States Government 

I think one of the best arguments in favor of such a depar'- 
| ment is contained in the speech of Senator OWEN himself, whic! 

I am therefore sending you under a separate cover. You wi!! 

netice that his argument shows the utter inadequacy in times of 

stress of a bureau like the Public Health and Marine-Hospit::! 

Service under a department the head of which usually does not 

know and does not care in regard to public health and w hose 

| interests, even, are sometimes directly opposed. Except in th: 

life insurance business and some others there is, at least as m) 

studies have led me to believe, a very common conflict between 

commercial interests and public-health interests. It was for 

this reason that the yellow fever was systematically concea! d 

in Southern States for fear that its presence would interfer 

with trade, and it was only as the States there finally appea! led 

| to the United States Government to take over the quarantine 

| stations that the intolerable situation by which each locality 

denied the existence of yellow fever, while accusing the nei¢!- 
boring States of having it, was done away with. 

The San Francisco episode is one which Senator OWEN em 
phasizes. He does not overdraw the situation in the least, «s | 
knewn: by information direct from Dr: John S. Fulton and Dr. 
J. J. Kinyoun, who were directly concerned, and the former of 
whom made a special investigation. A number of represent:- 
tives of Sam Francisco commercial interests were sent to Was!i- 
ington to prevent the knowledge ef the bubonic plague’s exis'- 
ence in San Franeiseco from being spread by the United States 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, and they wou! 
have sueceeded had it.net been for the fact that Dr. Fulton. 
them seeretary of the board of health of Maryland, had a su!’ 
case of documents containing facts on the subjeet, with whic) 
he was able to confront the lies which the delegation fro: 
California were trying to spread, simply for the benefit of a f 
merchants in San Francisco and to the prejudice and danger of 
the health of the entire country. ; 

I believe that the theme of commercial versus hygienic in- 

terests has not been exhausted in Senator Owen's speech, an! 
that other instances, equally important, could be give. 
some of which I am not free to mention, as they have come to 
me in a more or less confidential manner. Some of these co!- 
cern the administration of the Bureau of Chemistry in the De- 











911. 
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partment of Agriculture and the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in regard to meat inspection. 
ture, the main object of which is to improve the prosperity of 
farmers, including cattle raisers, it is not surprising that the 


inspection of meats and foods should often be aborted in the | 


interests of the producers, for whom a Department of <Agri- 
culture largely exists, but against the much more important 
interests of the consumers who suffer from the ingestion of 
deleterious products. I do not believe that those who have 
not looked into this subject have the faintest conception of the 
extent to which the public is injured in this matter. 

Dr. Wiley, who, in spite of accusations of going to extremes, 
is certainly a friend of the public interests, is very enthusiastic 
over the project of having a department of health, and one of 
his chief arguments is that such a department would afford the 
only good soil in which bureaus concerned with public health 
ean really grow and flourish. Such bureaus, as long as they 
are subject to ministers of finance, agriculture, labor, commerce, 
ete,, can never work untrammeled for the public good whenever 
a conflict of interests exists between the public good and that 

f the special interests of finance, agriculture, commerce, labor, 
But the instant we have a department of health, with a 
secretary whose sworn duty it is to improve the health of the 
people, that instant we shall have the conditions for the untram- 
meled exercise of health protection by existing as well as newly 
created bureaus concerned in public health. 

Another great advantage comes from the assemblf{ng together 


etc. 


of the bureaus now existing and which sometimes work at cross | 


purposes. There would be cooperation instead of duplication, 
mutual helpfulness and encouragement, and the growth which 
comes out of these conditions; in other words, economy and 
efficiency. 


There would, I believe, be no need and no probability of | 


duplication of work, as between the national and the State de- 
partments of health, any more than there is now a duplication 


as between the State departments and the municipal depart- | 


ments. The spheres of work of the two would be very different, 


not only as required by law but also because of the cooperation | 


which would necessarily result. As proof of this we have a 
precedent in the Department of Agriculture, which has, I be- 
lieve, never been accused of duplicating the work of the State 
agricultural experiment stations and colleges, but of helping 
them. In fact, there are other analogies, as between the United 
States Army organization and the State militia, which is a rela- 
tion of mutual helpfulness. This aspect has been formerly con- 
sidered by Dr. William C. Woodward, health officer of the city 


of Washington, who could give you more and better instances | 
than occur to me offhand. Suffice it to say that the project for | 


a department of health has been indorsed by the conference of 
State and Territorial boards of health and by a large number of 
individual municipal health officers. In fact, I do not know 
of any local health officers who have opposed a national depart- 
ment of health as duplicating their work. These people are, in 
general, the most enthusiastic of all for a national department 
of health, realizing that such a department would give an im- 
petus to the interest in public health which would increase their 
own power and influence at one bound. 

The Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, in its labora- 
tory, has done great work in investigations, and I believe this is 
self-evidence of how much more could be accomplished if a 
larger sphere could be given to such investigations. 
and pellagra, though important, are very trifling examples as 
compared with the results which we might hope for with a 
larger sphere. The greatest hygienic advances which the world 
has seen have come out of such department laboratories abroad, 
particularly the French work of Pasteur, which is the founda- 
tion of modern bacteriology, and the German work of Koch, 
which has done so much for tuberculosis. Proof of what can 
be done comes from the example of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which has solved the many problems of animal and plant 
disease by putting experts to work to direct their energies to 
these specific objects. Some of the best work for public healt 
bas been an incidental result, as, for instance, the work of the 
Bureau of Entomology, under Dr, Howard, which has shown 
the influence of the typhoid fly, as he calls the common house 
fly, and as a consequence of which there is a country-wide 
antifly as well as antimosquito crusade. 

After a number of years of study of the possibilities of inves- 
tigation, I am satisfied that there is no subject with which I 
4m at all familiar in which there are so many unexploited pos- 
sibilities as in public health. For instance, in spite of all the 
work for improved ventilation and the crusade for outdoor 
living in connection with the fight against tuberculosis, we do 
not yet know what are the specific qualities of good as distinct 
from bad air. The old theory of carbon dioxide has been almost 
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Hookworm | 
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completely exploded, and we have now simply a great mass of 
conflicting working hypotheses ; for instance, that it 
coolness, dryness, humidity, motion, electrifi on, ionization, 
| ozone condition, freedom from organic impurities, freedom from 
bacteria, ete., which explains good air as distinct from bad. 


as, is the 









The instant this problem is solved, the question can be solyed 
with it, and we shall know whether the proper means is to us 
an ozone machine, humidifier, an electric fan, or some other 
device. 

I do not for a moment doubt that the establishment of 
national department of health would lengthen human life \ 
materially, also rapidly, for, besides the above-mentioned ad- 
vantages, would come a general education of the public. 
would take place through bulletins and the use of the } 
press and in other ways, such as visual exhibits, ete, in a 
manner similar to the way in which the Department of Agricul- 
ure has educated the farmer. A department can do this where 


a bureau can not, not only because the head wi 
sympathetic with such work, but also because a 
would have so much more prestige and would 
tention. 

I believe, 


uld be m 

department 
attract more at- 
The great problem of education of the public consists, 
as newspaper men affirm, in getting the 


f 


ear of tl 


a 


public. It is the large headlines which do the work of molding 
public opinion, and on the same principle it is a large depart- 
ment rather than a small bureau which will get the public ear. 
The Department of Agriculture when it was 


an independent 
bureau did of the influence which it 


possesses. 


not have a tithe 


It is a fact that life has been prolonged or death rates de- 
| creased fastest and best where there have been good depart- 
|} ments of health. Statistics show that the country of st 

rapid advance in recent years is Germany, the only country 
which really has a true department of health. In this country 
the cities which have good departments of health show 


result by a lower death rate, as witness New York, Chicago, and 
Washington, all of which places have remarkably good heal 

| Officers. In New York the death rate responded at onc 
cleaner streets of Col. Waring, to the 


improved milk eri ., 

to the tuberculosis notification law, etc., just as so man) ies 

have responded at once to the introduction of water plants. By 

the way, Mr. Calvin W. Hendrick, who is putting in a s ‘al 

million dollar new sewerage system in Baltimore, is an enthu- 

siastic advocate of a national department of health in order 

that ii may supply models for municipal sanitation in respect 

to sewerage systems, etc., believing that in this manner ch 

| improvements as he is making in Baltimore could be communi- 
| cated with great rapidity to other municipalities, which will 
probably not get these improvements otherwise within a gener- 

| ation. The average “city father” is conservative and w Lot 
| run to Baltimore or any other city for information when he 
| would take it as a matter of course from a department of 


health. 
As I see it, the situation, in brief, is: First, that there is 
| great field for hygienic investigation unexploited; second, 


al AL 
the present scientific knowledge is a full generation in ad : 
| of its practical application; third, that in order both at 
| knowledge shall increase and that present knowledge s! he 
applied we need a mechanism like a department of health which, 
| like the Department of Agriculture, will perform the 1m l 
| investigations and spread the existing knowledg 
I fear I am worrying you. There are many other tl ! 
would like to say. I take the liberty of sending with a 
copy of my address before the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents on the subject of the prolongation of human id 
a copy of a more recent address before the International 0 
ciation of Accident Underwriters on the same subject. Va 1s 
insurance associations and companies, including the Interna- 
tional Association of Accident Underwriters, have ed resolu- 


tions favoring a department of health. 
If you have not seen my report to President Roosevelt on Na- 
tional Vitality, and would care to look it over, I should be much 


pleased to have the opportunity of sending you a cop; ife 
insurance men are showing a great interest in t j 
present, as you doubtless know. Mr. Mes 
Travelers’ Life Insurance Co., is one of the 
interested. 
dent Lunger, and others are also interested. 

If I can be of any service to you at any tin 
much pleased. 

Yours, very sincerely, : 
Great and organized opposition to the establishment of a de- 


' 
Lue 


Hartford men ! 


hci ill, 


» I should! 
ve, 1 


partment of health has been carried on by a so-called League for 
Medical Freedom. This league has many good people in it who 
are misled—Christian Scientists who deny disease, and some 


a - 


good citizens who have been falsely led to believe their rty 
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will be invaded—some people who do not think, and some people 
who have an evil purpose, a sinister commercial purpose, who 
are engaged in promoting patent medicine. There is a descrip- 
tion in Collier’s on May 6 and June 3 of this League of Medical 
Freedom, which is of sufficient interest to justify its being read 
to the Senate, but without objection I will, Mr. President, in- 
sert it in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICK PRBSIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I shall have to object to 
the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. OWEN. I will then proceed to read into the Recorp 
this extract. It is as follows: 

{From Collier’s, May 6, 1911.] 
“A BAD BUNCH. 

“An octopus which we don’t like is the League for Medical 
Freedom. It is doing a tremendous amount of damage by its 
opposition to needed medical legislation along all lines relating 
to the public health throughout the United States. In the excel- 
lent California Legislature, for instance, this year, efforts for 
better sanitary laws were largely blocked by this organization, 
thoroughly equipped with ready money, and extensive in its 
hold upon the imaginative minds of many citizens. These 
gophers have worked underground, since the league came into 
existence, to counteract the pure food and drugs act of 1906. 
The membership is composed for the most part of those who 
were hit hard by the act. Expensive lobbies are maintained at 
Washington, and in many State capitals, for the purpose of 
defeating health legislation. In 1909-1911 important bills relat- 
ing to the health of the Nation were held up in Congress at the 
instigation of the league. It is alleged that $25,000 per week 
was spent by the league lobby. There is probably no accurate 
way of computing the amounts that have been spent in Wash- 
ington or at the various State capitals. One method of attack 
consists in sending showers of telegrams of protest to the 
Senators and Representatives from all parts of the Union, and 
espectally from the home districts of the lawmakers. These 
protests are invariably misrepresentations of the real purpose 
of the proposed legislation. Organizations have been formed in 
every State of the Union, and attorneys employed to represent 
the league before conventions, legislative committees, and 
municipal meetings of all kinds. Another plan of procedure is 
to send cireular letters to delegates of conventions requesting 
them, in the name of “ liberty and fraternity,” to vote against 
any medical resolution that might be introduced. It has always 
been difficult to get appropriations for health purposes, and if 
this league continues to fight the health authorities we must 
expect an increase in the death rate in all States in the next 
year or two. In Chicago, where the league is strongest, in 1908 
the death rate was 14.08 per 1,000 per annum; in 1910 it was 
15.21 per 1,000.” 

I remind the Senate that the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Health had a thousand telegrams put in his hands on 
one day, coming through the agents of this so-called League of 
Medical Freedom, opposing the department of health, although 
the department of health proposed nothing in the world except 
the coordination of Federal activities that we already have and 
putting them together under one intelligent management. 

Many citizens telegraphed who thought they would be sub- 
jected to compulsory vaccination, who thought their domiciles 
would be invaded. Many engaged in the art of healing and 
preventing disease protested under the false assurance that a 
department of race conservation and of human health meant 
that they would be denied a license to practice osteopathy, and 
so forth. . 

Many protested under the erroneous advice that a department 
of human conservation of the United States would invade State 
rights and interfere with local authority. These manufactured 
telegrams and protests had no genuine foundation of fear. They 
were manufactured wholesale by sinister commercial forces, 
that had an unlimited treasury of money, able to organize at 
once these patent-medicine leagues of medical freedom in many 
States and flood the press with half-page advertisements in 
box-car letters. 

Collier’s answers some of the victimized members of this 
league who protested against the first editorial, as follows: 

{From Collier's, June 8, 1911.] 
* LIBERTY. 

“Protests from readers have greeted our criticism of the 
League for Medical Freedom. Also a protest is telegraphed from 
the California branch of the league. In the minds of most of 
those who protest the principal objections are to the following 
positions taken by us: 1. That the league contains the kind of 
men who opposed the pure-food act. 2. That the activities of 
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the league are against public welfare and frequently surrep- 
titious. Our answer follows: 

“1. B. O. Flower, one of the nine founders of the league, and 
now in his second term as president of it, was president of 
‘The R. ©. Flower Medicine Co.’ from 1885 to 1899. R. c. 
Flower is the notorious quack and general humbug whose latest 
arrest was as late as 1908. B. O. Flower wrote the league’. 
pamphlets on Bubonic Plague and The Compulsory Medijc.| 
Inspection of School Children. His views on patent medicine 
are often expressed. For instance: 

“TI believe that a great majority of the proprietary medicines are in 
finitely less dangerous to the public than the majority of regular doc- 
tors’ prescriptions. 

“2. ©. W. Miller, second vice president of the league, was also 
one of the founders. In his newspaper, which publishes patent 
medicine advertising, he has constantly fought the medic.| 
profession. Last year one of his addresses against what | 
calls a ‘doctors’ trust’ was delivered to the Dairy Association 
in Baltimore. We may say in passing that Collier’s does not 
believe in freedom to sell tuberculous milk any more than ii 
does in freedom to sell tuberculous meat. 

“3. Mrs. Diana Belais, a director and also a founder, has :))- 
peared before in this paper as president of an antiexperime! 
society, a well-meaning, ignorant, reckless, and muddle-heade| 
agitator. We are officially informed by the chairman of tho 
‘committee on publicity and education’ of the league tha; 
Mrs. BelaiS was made a director ‘because of her courage: 
efforts to secure a higher law in New York State than the 
doctors’ cruel theories and professional arrogance.’ Here's io 
antiexperiment, meningitis, diphtheria, and freedom! 

“4. Dr. C. 8. Carr, who is on the advisory boards, edits a pseudo- 
medical sheet. Collier’s long ago printed a letter signed * ‘Iie 
Peruna Drug Co., per Carr.’ As editor of Medical Talk for the 
Home he carried advertisements of many of the medicines ex- 
posed in Collier’s in our series on ‘The great American fraud.’ 
He is now editor of the Columbus Medical Journal, which lie 
at once turned from an ethical sheet into a sheer fraud. Look 
at the issue of May, 1909. On the front cover is a picture of 
Carr himself writing, ‘All drugs are poison. All druggists are 
poisoners.’ On the reverse side is an advertisement beginning, 
‘Prescribe Antikamnia and Codein tablets in la grippe, bead- 
aches, etc.’ Hurrah for freedom and Peruna! 

“5. George P. Englehard, who is on the advisory board, lis 
for a long time in his journal defended the patent-medicine 
interests, 

“6. Charles Huhn, also a member of the board, is a promin: 
officer in a cooperative patent-medicine concern. 

“7. Another founder was a member of the advertising agency 
which is now spending for the league the money which it })1\s 
into its advertising campaigns. 

“ The league says it did not oppose any ‘ sanitary or quarantine 
laws.’ This statement requires some hardihood, as the heariies 
of the Senate Committee on Health, and more especially of | 
House Committee on Foreign and Interstate Commerce, shi 
It would interest us to know whether the league can point « 

a single health bill introduced in Congress which it has | 
opposed. When the leaders wish to oppose a sanitary or quircn- 
tine law they do it on the ground that such a law would 
directly ‘lead to compulsory and discriminatory legislation.’ 

“ The league was nominally born recently, but those who make 
it up had already as individuals, and even as organizations 
(such as the Colorado League for Medical Liberty), oppos 
State and national legislation. A pamphlet published by (hv 
Colorado branch singles out Collier’s for attack, and was 
ten by a notorious quack doctor. In California, which wis ‘ie 
special theme of our former editorial, if the league should |)-- 
vail, the next threat of bubonic plague would be carried ©! 
instead of being suppressed like the last; smallpox might agai: 
become a serious epidemic; school children would bear their i! + 
as best they might. A bill was introduced ordering that tle 
board of health be composed of 2 ‘allopaths’ (a school whic) 
does not exist, but is a hostile term for regular physicians), ~ 
homeopaths, 2 ‘ eclectics,’ 2 osteopaths. It did not pass.” 

“ Some leading homeopathists and osteopathists, be it said, .r: 
in favor of a national health bureau and strongly against (\° 
agitations of the league. Dr. Francis B. Kellogg, president 0! 
the California State Homeopathic Society, in an address tv- 
cently said: ; 

“* © * In my opinion there is an effort being made to exploit ('° 
homeopathic profession by influences and interests which are indir 
but radically to the welfare not oaty of practitioners of mo! 
cine in general, but to that of humanity itself. I refer to the effort \» 
enlist homeopathic support for the so-called National League '\' 
Medical Freedom. 

“Plato complained that in his day doctors made too shar) ° 
distinction between the body and the mind. In our day the best 
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class of physicians frequently recommend faith cure and Chris- 
tian Science, and the Emmanuei movement is an indication that 
it is possible for science and religion to work together in healing. 
Few mere observers rate the benefits that Christian Science has 
brought to the community more highly than we do. A belief 
which so frequently brings about an actual improvement in 
character, disposition, bodily health, and mental atmosphere 
deserves the most serious recognition, even by those who regret 
its hostility to the progressive science of medicine. It is possi- 
ble at times for clever designers to use members of any faith for 
disastrous purposes. When R. C. Flower was at the height of 
his career, in 1907, as manufacturer of diamonds, vender of fake 
mining stock, wearer of most ingenious disguises, traveler 
under assumed names, and general artist in gold bricks, he con- 
ceived the idea of playing for profit upon the earnest beliefs of 
the followers of Mrs, Eddy. One of his accomplices, a woman, 
who also used an assumed name, worked the game with him, 
and when Dr. Flower, alias Mr. Cortland, took up the cudgels 
in defense of Christian Science, without being requested to do 
so, he said: 

“Not that I am one of its disciples, but I like to see everyone free to 
practice medicine as he wishes. 

“Flere we have the very words themselves from old Doc 
Flower. Up with freedom! 

“ Byerybody who believes in ‘freedom’ in medicine is within 
his natural and political rights in supporting this league. Col- 
lier’s, not believing in this species of ‘freedom,’ is also within 
its rights in treating the league as a menace, the make-up, bias, 
and purpese of which ought to be fully understood.” 

I have a few more editorials from the American Medical 
Association Journal, which I shali read into the Recorp for the 
benefit of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desired that the Senator from Okla- 





homa should read the criticisms which he has, because I think | 


it is but fair that the Senate should hear them rather than 
have them placed in the Recorp without reading, where we 
probably never would acquaint ourselves with them. 

Mr. OWEN. I think that is probably true. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If this so-called League of Medical Free- 
dom is as Collier’s pictures it to be, of course it is not worthy 
of the confidence of anybody. I do not want the Senator or the 


Senate to think that my objection to having the matter placed | 


in the Recorp without reading was because I have indorsed 


that organization, for I know nothing about it, except what the | 


Senator from Oklahoma has now acquainted us with I would 
not ask the Senator to read the other articles he has, but would 
be glad to have him place those in the Recorp if he so desires. 


Mr. OWEN. I thank the Senator from New Hampshire, but | 


I prefer to read them. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I want to say that I am not 
myself a member of the League for Medical Freedom and have 
no connection with it in any way whatever; but, so far as the 
members of that league in the State of California are con- 
cerned, many of them I know personally, and they are of the 


very best citizenship of our State; and so far as this article 


refers to that league in California it is utterly unjust. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I opened my remarks by saying 


that there were many most excellent people who were meui- 
bers of the League for Medical Freedom, so called, many of 
who are Christian Scientists, who are osteopaths, who are 


homeopaths, people for whom I have the highest respect, but | 


this description of this league and its officers by Collier's deals 
directly with the individuals at the head of this organization 
and points out who those directors are. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
further yield? 

Mr. OWEN I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. WORKS. But the comments of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, as well as the comments of the article itself, are not con- 
fined to individuals, but are general in their scope. 

. OWEN. Mr. oo ee the norys ocnar of this so-called 
my judgment, have been iberately misled by sin- 
interests, and the membership which has been thus added 
Sas at mamberehiy has no means of ex- 


comes through its officers. 
Those officers are described by Collier's, and I think it would 
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be well for the membership of that organization to look to 

the directors and see who they are and understand what is at 

| the bottom of this movement. That is the purpose of my read- 

ing into the Rrecorp the history of this so-called organization, 

I shall now read some editorials from the Journal of the Amer- 

ican Medical Association: 

SOMB EDITORIALS FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
CIATION——-THB AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION CALLED A TRUST 

“* Trust’ is a good word to juggle with nowadays, for to mos 

people it conjures up visions of extortion, robbery, and general 

i 


] 
oppression. When, therefore, any organization is to be attacked 


and there are no tangible charges to be preferred against it, it 
is dubbed a ‘trust,’ and by that very token is damned in the 


premises.” 

I want to say right here that in my State half-page ad 
tisements in huge letters were spread all over that Stat: 
this so-called League for Medical Freedom, practically 
nouncing the medical profession of this country as being 
“medical trust,” desirous of depriving citizens of their right 
to employ any physician they pleased, to use any medicine the 
pleased, and giving it to be understood that the purpose of 
department of health was the invasion of the private home 

| the citizen and the invasion of the constitutional rights of th 
State. The members of the so-called League for Medical Free- 
i 
| 


by 
. 


a 
y 
a 
of 
dom have been grossly imposed upon and have been grossly 
misrepresented as to what they truly stand for. I know what 
many of their members stand for perfectly well, and I am in 
accord with them cordially and sincerely. I know what the 
Christian Scientists stand for, and I sympathize with them; I 
undeéersiand what the osteopaths stand for, too, and I think they 
serve a good and useful purpose. They have been misled by 


the agents of the patent medicine association in this country, 
that are actively engaged in promoting the drug habit in our 


citizens, and this declaration on the part of the so-called Leacue 
for Medical Freedom against the American Medical Association 
is not only unjust and unfair, but it is disgraceful and utterly 
untrustworthy. 

The article continues: 

“In this manner the American Medical Association becomes 
| the ‘doctors’ trust,’ according to the ‘ National League 
Medical Freedom’ and other organizations with cqually high- 
sounding and misleading names, fathered by the ‘ patent-medi- 
| cine’ interests. Not that the term originated with this widely 
| advertised ‘league,’ although some 15 or 16 years ago the presi- 
dent of this ‘league’ attacked the medical profession in a 
magazine article on ‘Medical monopoly.’ The representatives 
| and mouthpieces of the proprietary interests have long employed 
it; notabiy Strong, through his two journals, the National Drug- 
| gist and the Medical Brief, and Engelhard, through his journals, 
the Western Druggist and the Medical Standard. As the pro- 
prietors of these publications are found among the personne! of 
the ‘league’ it is natural that this latest ‘ patent-medicine’ 
organization should have appropriated a figure of speech pos- 
sessing such magnificent potentialities. 

“To the proprietary men the American Medical Association 
is a trust because, they allege, it has attempted to dictate to 
physicians what medicinal preparations they shall and shall 


ior 


not 
| use; or, to put it more baldly, because the fraudulency and 
| worthlessness of various proprietary products have been made 
| clear in the Journal. Others have accused the association of 
| being a trust because it has attempted to raise the standard of 
| medical education and thereby to ‘control the output of medical 
students.’ Sut the reason advanced by the ‘league’ is a 
brand-new one, invented, no doubt, in the hope that it will reach 
the public’s heart through its most direct r the purse. The 
American Medical Association is a trust, we are told, because it 
| has established a schedule of prices by which all its members 
| are bound. The president of the ‘league’ is reported as saying: 

“The [American Medical] Association now fixes the pri ( l by 
physicians in America. 

| “ More specifically the ‘league’s’ vice president puts it: 

“The American Medical Association has secured the adoption of its 
scale of prices throughout the country. * * * 

“To such a charge there is but one answer, and that an 
sufficient one, viz, that it is a falsehood, and a stupid one 
that. Every physician and every layman who has ever in 
gated the matter knows that as a matter of fact the Ams in 
Medical Association has never even suggested that the 
of medical service be ‘ fixed,’ but on the contrary has po 
discouraged such a proposition. The recommendation 
Principles of Medical Ethics that individual physicians in 
locality should adopt some general rules ‘relative to the mini 
mum pecuniary acknowledgment from tieir patients,’ has been 
taken and an attempt made to read into it a meaning sever 


intended and certainly never accepted. What the attitude of 
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the association is on this point is well set forth in the standard 
Constitution and By-laws for County Societies, prepared by a 
committee of the American Medical Association and recom- 
mended and very generally adopted by various county societies: 

“ Suc. 3. Agreements and schedules of fees shall not be made by this 
society. * 5 ®© 

“And yet the falsehood is blazoned forth, with a prodigal dis- 
regard for the expense entailed, by means of display advertise- 
ments and ‘ interviews,’ that the American Medical Association 
‘ fixes the price’ of medical service. Of course, the ‘league’ had 
to have some shibboleth, and the accusation that the American 
Medical Association is a ‘trust’ is an untruth that may be 
counted on to arouse the interest of the unthinking and to give 
a more or less plausible excuse for the ‘league’s’ existence. 
How absurdly mendacious the accusation is the medical profes- 


sion already knows and the public will not be long in learning. | 


“Again we say: The publicity which the ‘ patent-medicine’ 
interests are giving to the American Medical Association through 
this ‘league’ is welcomed. The more the people know about 
the association and the work it is doing, the keener the investi- 
gation made of its methods and aims, the better it will be not 
only for the American Medical Association and the medical pro- 
fession of the country, but also, more important than all, for the 
public itself.” (Editorial, Journal American Medical Associa- 
tion.) 

Mr. President, the American Medical Association has pub- 
lished at great length scientific and careful analyses of most of 
the nostrums and patent-medicine frauds of this country. They 
have given wide publicity to it, and in that way they, have 
excited the violent animosity and hostility of the patent- 
medicine people, so that the declaration is made by them that 
the medical profession comprises a trust. In point of fact, if 
the American Medical Society form a trust and if they are 
concerned in establishing a department of health with a view 
to preventing sickness, which would be the purpose of a de- 
partment of health, they would be engaged in tearing down 
thetr own business; they would be engaged in depriving them- 
selves of their patients from whom they make their living. It 
would be the only trust in existence which is concerned in 
diminishing its own revenues and destroying its own financial 
foundation. Such a trust as that is a very novel trust and one 
that deserves encouragement. 

Now, Mr. President, without further objection, I will submit 
for printing in the Recorp the concluding editorials. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALiincer in the chair). 
Without objection, permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

A NEW COMBINATION AGAINST THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


“ Within the past few days the newspapers of the chief cities 
of the country have carried large advertisements headed, ‘Do | 
you want the “ Doctors’ Trust” to be able to force its opinions | 
on you?’ These advertisements paint in vivid colors— yellow’ 
predominating—the disaster and general destruction that will 
follow the formation of a Federal department of health. They 
emanate from, or, to be more correct, are signed by, an organiza- 
tion calling itself the ‘ National League for Medical Freedom.’ 
In- addition to the regular display advertisements the press 
agent is supplying matter for the reading pages, and there is 
every evidence that the propaganda is not lacking financial sup- 
port, Of course, the American Medical Association is the béte 
noire the ‘league’ seeks to kill; it is the ‘Medical Trust’ 
referred to. Members of the association will be surprised to 
learn that if a national department of health is created it will 
result in ‘ denying to the people the right to determine for them- 
selves the kind of medical treatment they shall employ.’ For 
this reason, and so far as the advertisements state, for this rea- 
son only, the National League for Medical Freedom has been 
brought into being. As a slogan, under which the real reasons 
for organizing may be carefully concealed, it may serve its pur- 
pose. Most people prefer to have their thinking done for them, 
and this alone will prevent the absurdity of such a proposition 
as that on which the ‘league’ is ostensibly founded becoming 
apparent. Yet every person with the most elemental knowledge 
of our Government knows that the regulation of the practice of 
medicine and the licensing of physicians is a function of the 
State, and that any law attempting to confer such power on a 
department of the Federal Government would be unconstitu- 
tional. The proposed department of health would have just as 
much authority to determine what ‘ kind of medical treatment’ 
the people should employ as the ee of Agriculture has 
to dictate to the farmer regarding the implement company he 
shall buy his plows of. Yet we are asked to believe, apparently, 
that a national department of health would mean that the free- 
born American citizen who wanted to have a purulent appendix 
cured by the ‘ spinal adjustment’ route would have to patronize 





_,.. 


a surgeon, even though he were a ‘conscientious objector’ + 
surgery. It would mean, it seems, that the individual sufferi, 
from malaria who wished to be freed from this ‘moral error 
by ‘absent treatment’ would be ignominiously @fagged to {\.. 
internist and dosed with quinine. It would mean that the o; 
timist who would cure his rheumatism by wearing a ‘ guara))- 
teed magnetic ring’ would have to endure the administrati, 
of the salicylates. It would mean—but why pursue these hi. 
rowing predictions further? 

“ Seriously, though, there must be something wrong with t\). 
mental make-up of the individuals composing this ‘league’ w) 
expect—even by such potent means as the lavish distribution . 
printer’s ink—to persuade a reasonably sane people that a) 
law might, could, or weuld be enacted that would curtail 1), 
rights of the public as they have suggested. Of course, the fa. 
is that the moving spirits behind the organization of ti) 
‘league’ have neither an overwhelming solicitude for the pub|i:: 
welfare nor any strenuous objection to the formation of a no- 
tional department of health. The ‘league’s’ actual, and fair|, 
evident, raison d’étre is opposition to and antagonism agains: 
the American Medical Association. To disclose the source | 
this opposition it is only necessary to eall attention to some «! 
the members of the ‘advisory board ’—high-sounding title—. 
reported in the newspapers, to make reasonably clear to {):: 
members of the American Medical Association the ‘power |): 
hind’ the ‘league. The publisher of the Medical Standar! 
and Western Druggist, for instance, has long been known :\s 
a defender of, and mouthpiece for the ‘ patent medicine’ ani 
proprietary interests. His presence on the ‘advisory boar’ 
is fitting, and the only surprising thing about it is that |) 
should have been guilty of such a tactical blunder as gettine 
into the fierce light of publicity. 

“That the president of the American Druggists’ Syndic:te 
should be on the ‘board’ was to be looked for, and bei: 
looked for, is found. And there are others! Among the lessv-r 
satellites in this distinguished galaxy are those who very natu- 
rally might be expected to enter enthusiastically into such 1 
campaign—the president of an antivivisection society, soe 
‘mental healers’ and one or two journalists of varying (e- 
grees of obscurity. Of the latter, one has for years been strongly 

opposed to medical organization and more recently has taken 
up that mental vagary known as ‘new thought.’ Taking into 
| consideration both the objects of the ‘league’ and the pers:u- 

nel of its ‘board’ one feels that the New York Journa! ex- 
' pressed only a half truth when it said: 

“The druggists ane the proprietary medicine interests throughout (> 
country are said to be chiefly concerned in defeating the Owen bill. 

“It would have been nearer the facts if for ‘@é@feating th» 

| Owen_bill’ were substituted the clause ‘attempting te disri)t 

the American Medical Association. A dozen years ago (): 
| public might not have been able to see the animus prompting thi 5 
| attack; to-day it is wiser. 

“As to the publicity which this sensational and costly ¢::- 
paign will give to the American Medieat Association, the medi! 
profession may welcome it. One thing that has long been nee! 
is that of directing the attention of the laity to the aims a) 
accomplishments of the American Medical Association. '!' 
welcomes investigation; the more the public learns about tio 
work the association is doing the better for the association. |' 
has nothing to be ashamed of, but it has a great deal to be prowl 
of; its work in the interests of both public welfare and scien!!!" 
medicine is and always has been open and aboveboard. ‘VT! 
association needs no defense; it is not only well able to stiii! 
on its record, but is proud of that record.” (Editorial, Jours.! 
American Medical Association. ) 

“ NATIONAL CONSERVATION CONGRESS AND A DEPARTMENT OF HEALTII 

“The National Conservation Congress, recently in session ‘1 

St. Paul adopted a platform setting forth the views of the de- 
gates as to the duty of the Federal and State Governments |) 
conserving the natural and Vital: resources of the Nation. (1° 
of the planks, unanimously adopted by the committee on res” 
tions and later by the convention itself, indorsed in no uncert:') 
terms the establishment of a department of health. This pl. 
: ‘We also recommend ‘that in order to make better |" 
vision for preserving the health of the Nation a department of 
public health be established by the National Government.’ 11!) * 
-declaration was adopted in spite of a large amount of caret + 
stimulated (and simulated) opposition. The plank was intr 
duced before the cseniadabes on resolutions by a délegate fro 
‘Pennsylvania. As soon as it was known that there was like! 
hood of its ‘from all over the country beg: 


: 


‘to pour in on the members of the committee on resolutions, 
“ro! seer gene action be taken 01 
tes asseni- 
t a marked 
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copy of the Pioneer Press containing a full-length, two-coluimn 
‘appeal’ (otherwise known as advertising matter) from the 
National League for Medical Freedom, reiterating previously 
made statements regarding ‘ political doctors,’ ‘medical trust,’ 
‘interference with liberty,’ and other stock bugbears. But, as 
a reporter for the Pioneer Press said, ‘the delegates smiled.’ 
The men composing. the conyention, who had been sent to St. 
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Paul to represent the interests of the people and not the people | 


ef the interests, who had been able to detect the cloven hoof of 
monopoly under the specious plea for ‘State rights’ which 
had been made in the opening days of the convention, were not 
slow to understand who and what were the influences back of 
the objections to governmental action for the saving of life. 
‘The delegates smiled’ when they received the telegrams, when 
they adopted the resolution of the committee and when the 
unanimous vote of the convention approved the platform. It 


was the sound judgment and common sense of the average | 


Ameriean citizen which led the delegates to realize that heaith 
and life are important and that the only men who oppose any 
means by which life can be saved are those who have a selfish 
and mereenary interest in perpetuating present conditions.” 
(Editorial, Journal American Medical Association.) 

“WHO PAYS THE BILLS? 


“ Newspaper men are not easily misled as to motives, neither | 


are they slow to recognize the real forces behind an effort to 
influence public sentiment. 


An editorial in a recent number of | 


the Baltimore Evening Sun shows how the better class of news- | 


paper editors regard the strenuous and well-nigh hysterical 


the amendment to the paper section of the reciprocity bill—but 
I do not care to do so this afternoon, inasmuch as the Senators 
to whom I wish to particularly address my remarks seem to 
have very little interest in the matter. 

I favor the amendment and believe that I have more con- 
fidence in its adoption than apparently the author of the amend- 
ment has. If I can do anything to secure favorable action by 
the Senate, I desire to have the opportunity to do so; but, as I 
have said, I do not care to take up the time of the Senate 
when there are those absent to whom I wish particularly to 
address myself. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not understand to what amendment 
the Senator referred when he said he was in favor of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The so-called Root amendment to 
the Canadian reciprocity bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the Senator was talking about the 
free-list bill in connection with the amendment just submitted 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crapr], and the statement 
was interesting to me in that way. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not know what amendment 
the Senator refers to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said I thought the Senator referred to the 
free-list bill in conneciion with the amendment just offered by 


| the Senator from Minnesota to that bill. 


efforts now being made to simulate a popular uprising against | 


the awful iniquity of national health legislation. 


“As the Sun well says, the mere statement of the arguments of | 


the National League for Medical Freedom is all the answer that 
is necessary. 
text. The American Medical Association is the real target. 
The forces behind this movement are endeavoring to take ad- 
vantage of the popular feeling against trusts and monopolies 
by branding the American Medical Association as a ‘doctors’ 
trust,” a designation, by the way, which originated with cer- 
tain so-called medical journals which derived their support 
from nostrum vendors. 

“ Evidently, the manufacturers of ‘ baby killers,’ sophisticated 
and adulterated foodstuffs, cheap and bad whiskies under the 
guise of ‘family remedies,’ and fakirs and swindlers doing 
business under the guise of physicians, hope that the American 
public and press will accept this designation without asking for 
proof or evidence, and that by such methods the American 
Medical Association and its work can be discredited in the 
public estimation. ‘The delegates smiled’ when the members 
of the committee on resolutions, at the Conservation Congress 
at St. Paul, were overwhelmed with a flood of telegrams care- 


But the attack on the Owen bill is only a pre- | 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not understand that the 
amendment sent to the desk by the Senator from Minnesota is 
now pending. I understand the pending question to be on the 
amendment of which the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] 
is the author and which has been reported by the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I entirely misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. In accordance with the sugges- 


| tion I have made, Mr. President, I shall withhold what I have 


to say; but if at any time I do take up the matter, I will! at- 
tempt to do so on Monday next before the amendment 


is 


| voted on. 


fully arranged for beforehand, protesting against the indorse- | 


ment of a national department of health. Truly, newspaper 
editors and managers must smile with equal persistency when 
‘copy’ is received for half-page advertisements at a daily cost 
of $25,000, denouncing the national organization of the medica! 
profession as a ‘doctors’ trust.’ Newspaper men know the 
cost of a general advertising campaign. They also know that 
only those who are financially and mercenarily interested in 
blocking the work which the American Medical Association is 
doing, and who fear to have any further light thrown on their 
nefarious doings, would furnish the money for such an ex- 
tensive and expensive advertising campaign. The National 
League for Medical Freedom asks no dues of its ‘members,’ 


yet it has used large quantities of the most expensive news- | 
Who pays the bills, and whence comes | 


paper advertising space. 
all the money? 

“Certainly it does not come from the few homeopaths who 
have joined the league, nor from the few eclectics, nor from the 
small number of osteopaths; and surely the Christian Scientists 
are not shouldering this enormous burden. The obvious con- 
clusion is that the money comes from those exploiters of human 
weakness and credulity whose fraudulent practices have been 
exposed by the American Medical Association, and 
pocketbooks have been injured in consequence.” 
Journal American Medical Association. ) 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, out of order, I ask leave to 
offer a proposed amendment to the so-called free-list bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GaLiincer in the chair). 
Does the Senator ask to have it printed and lie upon the table? 
j _ CLAPP. 
able. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That order will be made. 


(Editorial, 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I had hoped to sub- | who mourn him, especially the bereaved wife a1 


whose | 


I ask that it be printed and lie upon the | he was and for what he did, and we pray that 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. BAILEY and Mr. CLAPP addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
withhold his motion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I withhold the motion, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I desire to present an amend- 
ment which at the proper time I intend to offer to the pending 
reciprocity bill as a separate and independent section. I 
that the amendment be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That order will be made. The 
amendment will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 38 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, June 26, 1911, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


ask 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, June 24, 19/1, 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, above all, through all, 
and in all, to quicken, to inspire, to guide, amid the conflicting 
elements, the profound problems, the strenuous duties which 
|} appeal to every serious, strong-minded, noble-hearted man, we 
| thank Thee for the special order of the day in memory of such 
a man who met life and its problems with the courage and 
fortitude of a great soul and distinguished himself wherever 
he was called to serve—on the field of battle, at the bar of 
justice, in the legislative halls of State and Nation. Quick to 
| perceive, clear of judgment, wise in counsel, strong in action, 
| eloquent of speech, a leader of men; patient, gentle, easy of a 
proach, a friend of the friendless, a follower of the King of 
men; respected, honored, loved by all who knew him: called 
| from a life of usefulness with a character full, rounded out, a 
| passport to the realms of eternal life; we thank Thee for what 


offered the. fol- 


his ‘ nil }? 
| may inspire us and those who shall come after us to ea! 
endeavor and purity of purpose. Be graciousiy near to a 
id el lren, to 


mit a few views upon the question pending before the Senate—' uphold, sustain, and comfort them in the blessed promises of 


XLVII——156 
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the gospel. And glory and honor and praise be Thine forever, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, June 21, 1911, 
was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 8649. An act to authorize the extension and widening of 
Colorado Avenue NW. from Longfellow Street to Sixteenth 
Street, and of Kennedy Street NW. through lot No. 800, square 
No. 2718. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments joint resolution of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

H. J. Res.1. Joint resolution to correct errors in the enroll- 
ment of certain appropriation acts approved March 4, 1911. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and resolution of the following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

§. 2462. An act to cede jurisdiction to the State of Georgia 
over certain land in Fulton County; 

8. 2732. An act to authorize the Providence, Warren & Bristol 
tailroad Co. and its lessee, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co., or either of them, to construct a bridge 
across the Palmers or Warren River, in the State of Rhode 
Island; 

S. 2766. An act to authorize the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Co. to construct and operate a bridge across 
the St. Francis River, in the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes; 

§. 2053. An act providing for the disposition of moneys re- 
covered on account of injury or damage to lighthouse property; 
and 





Senate concurrent resolution 3. 


Resolved by the Senate (the Freuee of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound 3,000 copies of the Federal antitrust 
decisions, 1890 to 1911, to be compiled by the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, 1,000 copies for the use of the Senate and 2,000 copies 
for the use of the House of Representatives. 


ENBOLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8649. An act to authorize the extension and widening 
of Colorado Avenue NW. from Longfellow Street to Sixteenth 
Street, and of Kennedy Street NW. through lot No. 800, square 
No, 2718. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and a concurrent 
resolution of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated 
below: 

S. 2053. An act providing for the disposition of moneys recov- 
ered on account of injury or damage to lighthouse property ; 

S. 2766. An act to authorize the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Co. to construct and operate a bridge across 
the St. Francis River, in the State of Arkansas, and for other 

jurposes; and 

S. 2732. An act to authorize the Providence, Warren & Bristol 

Railroad Co. and its lessee, the New York, New Haven & 

Hartford Railroad Co., or either of them, to construct a bridge 

acress the Palmers or Warren River, in the State of Rhode 

Island; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Senate concurrent resolution 3. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound 3,000 copies of the Federal antitrust 
decisions, 1890 to 1911, to be compiled by the direction of the Depart- 
of Justice, 1,000 copies for the use of Senate and 2,000 copies for 
the use of the House of Representatives; to the Committee on Printing. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for a moment to displace the special order for to-day and wish 
to state the purpose of so doing. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions have directed me to report a bill supplying deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the service of the House and one 
additional emergency item for the District of Columbia, and if 
there be no objection I would wish to present the bill and ask 
to have it considered at once. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD], chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, asks 
unanimous consent to postpone temporarily the special order 
and that the matter which he mentions may be considered. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
will ask the gentleman to give us some idea of the emergency 
for this deficiency appropriation. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. The only items in this bill are two 
appropriations, one to supply deficiencies in the contingent funj 
of the House of Representatives. The fund is exhausted, wit- 
nesses are being brought here by various committees and there 
is no money to pay their fees, and in addition to that there ara 
one or two other items connected with the House and one item 
with regard to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MACON. Can the gentleman give some idea as to how 
much we had in the contingent fund when Congress conyenc] 
on the 4th of April? 
© Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not catch the gentleman’s « 

on. 

Mr. MACON. Can the gentleman give some idea about | 
much of the contingent fund has been expended since the 4; 
of April? 
me FITZGERALD. They require now about $31,000 «dui- 

onal. 

Mr. MACON. How much has been expended up to this : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Everything has been expended. 

a. MACON. The gentleman does not know the am 
oO 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I can state the amount. The con. 
tingent fund amounted to $75,000. That amount was approri- 
ated for the contingent fund for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. MACON, And that has been expended up to this tir «: 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is practically exhausted. |: js 
considerably less than has been appropriated in recent years. 

Mr. MACON. In the language of the street, does not {! 
gentleman think “ that is going some” when it comes to ex).nd.- 
ing the money of the people? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This deficiency is created from th 
that the House has imposed certain duties upon certain 
mittees and from the fact that the House, being in extr. 
nary session, certain matters were necessarily done | 
would require additional money. In the last fiscal year, i:)! 
if the gentleman will permit me, the appropriation was $7510, 
with a deficiency of $35,000. In 1909 it was $75,000, \ a 
deficiency of $40,000; in 1908 it was $50,000, and a deficiency ap- 
propriation of $120,000, so that this deficiency is not at 9)! ex- 
traordinary or unusual. It is impossible accurately to es' te 
what amount will be required for this fund. For instance. | 
House in the last Congress authorized an investigation 
friar lands, and some $8,000 were expended for the fees o: 
nesses brought here from the Philippine Islands, somethi: 
tirely unanticipated when the appropriation was made, an! yet 
it depletes the fund which is available for the necessities o° ihe 
House. 

Mr. MAOON. Can not the gentleman’s committee (> iso 
some plan by which these appropriations for investigation cxs- 
penditures can be held down to the amount appropriated ‘ 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; the Committee on Accounts—— 

Mr. FITZGEHRALD. If the gentleman will permit, | 
understand the gentleman’s committee has not made 1! 
propriation for any fiscal year thus far; but the Hous 


wa 
’ 


Ba 


ct 
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itself with certain outstanding accounts and the money ‘10 
which those accounts must be paid is exhausted. 

ee MACON. How much is proposed to be appro: sicd 
now 


Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘Thirty-one thousand dollars. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana? é 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do. 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to ask the gentleman from Now 
York if this deficit is not in the appropriation for the year cnd- 
ing June 80, 1911? 

Mr. FITZGBRALD. It is. The year will end next Frid.y. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to obje'! 
would like to suggest to the gentleman from New York t! 
is quite evident there is not a quorum of the House in the ©) - 
ber, or possibly in town. While it is not likely that the »'"t 
of no quorum would be made, yet no one can predict what ni‘ 
be done im the consideration of an appropriation bill; but 
the point of no quorum should be made in the consideratio: 
this appropriation bill, the gentleman can see it would be ver 
embarrassing in the order of the day. ‘: 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say to the gentleman from | 
nois that if anyone suggests that a point of né quorum wi! | 
made I should ask to withdraw the bill. The House Mem)¢rs 
desire to adjourn to-day for three days. If we can dispose © 
this matter to-day, it will not be necessary for the House to 
meet on Monday. Otherwise, in order that the comm!''°°s 
which are doing work may not be seriously em)": 

to enable them to da 


rassed, the must be appropriated 
their work. So ie there be objection on the part of anybody, 
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I shall ask to withdraw the bill, so as not to interfere with the 
special order of to-day. 

Mr. MANN. I would suggest to the gentleman it would be | 
in better taste to proceed with the special order, which is in 
memory of one of the very distinguished men of the country, 
rather than to take this up to-day, and then meet on Monday. | 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will permit me, I con- 
ferred with the gentlemen who are in charge of the exercises for 
the day—— 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FirzGeRaLp] yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp]? 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Permit me a moment. Ordinarily some | 

| 
| 
| 








Members are delayed a little in arriving in the House who de 
sire to participate in the exercises, and the gentleman who has 
charge of the exercises believed that if this bill was considered 
it would not take very much time and it would afford an op- 
portunity for those who desired to be here to reach the House 
in time to participate in the exercises in honor of the distin- 
guished gentleman who represented Virginia so long in the 
Senate. 

Mr. MANN. That reason does not appeal to me. I think 
this is a matter that would be likely to take a little time in 
debate, in all probability, and I think we can afford to meet 
on Monday. I am just as anxious to get out of town as the! 
gentleman from New York is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It will not inconvenience me any, Mr. 
Speaker, because I must stay in the city, I regret to say; but | 
there are a number of gentlemen who desire to take advan- 
tage of the situation in order to be away for a few days. 
However, if any gentleman desires to object, it will necessi- | 
tate the matter going over. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon his 
request. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I prefer to have the objection made. 
That will relieve me from responsibility in the matter. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman desires, I will accommodate | 
him. I object. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from IIlli- 
nois will withdraw that objection. It is an embarrassing thing 
to have accounts presented against the contingent fund of the 
House and no money in that fund to pay them, and that is the 
condition to-day. Nearly all the claims for which this $30,000 
deficiency is proposed to be appropriated are claims now in the 
hands of the disbursing clerk or before the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

We would be very glad indeed if we were placed in a position | 
where these accounts that have already been allowed, for ex- 
penditures already made, can be paid. Witnesses have been 
called before these special committees and fees have been 
allowed, so far as the committee is concerned, and passed upon 
by the proper authorities and directed by the House to be paid, 
and still there is no money in this fund to pay them, and this | 
is working a great inconvenience in some instances to the wit- 
nesses who have appeared before the committees. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I accept the responsibility of ob- 
jecting, but I decline to accept the responsibility of standing in 
the light of an appropriation. Every one in the House has 
known ever since the House has met that the contingent fund 
of the House was practically exhausted and would be exhausted 
before the end of the fiscal year. It is not my fault if the 
Committee on Appropriations or some other committee has not 
proposed before this to reimburse this fund, or to provide for 
the contingencies which have arisen and which we knew would 
arise, and which arose before. 

Mr. LLOYD. We could not tell until within the last few 
days anything like what would be necessary to meet this de- 
ficiency, and we feel sure that we have come within a very 
few dollars of the amount needed to meet these expenditures 
between now and the last day of June. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I recognized several months ago 
that it would take $25,000 to cover two of the items. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, do I understand the gentleman 
from Illinois to say that he is going to insist that a quorum 
shall be present in the House when this bill is considered? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I have not made any such statement as that. 

Mr. GARNER. What is the ground of the gentleman's ob- 
jection, then? The proposition seems to be agreeable to every 
one except himself. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the day has been set apart for a 
special I notice that there are some persons in the 
galleries who are evidently specially interested in the special 
order of the day. I do not propose to be put in an embarrassing 
position in the House. If anyone wants to discuss an appro- 
priation bill, they should know they are doing it in the time 
that is set apart for eulogies, 





| services, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial ser\ 


Mr. GARNER. Do TI understand the gentleman, then, objects, 
Mr. Speaker, for the reason that he wants to accommodate 
people in the galleries in the purpose for which they have 
assembled ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the x 
all this colloquy is out of order. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can say what he pleases; but I 
object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Illinois objects, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Martin of Colorado, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave of absence for three weeks from next Tuesday, on account 
of important business, he not having been home since November 
last. 


ntleman that 


SILVER-WEDDING PRESENT TO THE PRESIDENT. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asks unanimous consent to lay 
before the House a letter addressed to him, which is of interest 
to all the Members, and have it printed in the Recorp. Is there 


| objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 


will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THe White Howse, 
Washington, June 20, 1911 

My Dear Mr. Spraker: I write, at the request of Mrs. Taft, to con- 
vey to you and, through you, to the Members of the House of Repr« 
sentatives an expression of our very high appreciation of the sentiments 
of friendship on the part of yourself and your colleagues which 
prompted the gift to us on the occasion of our silver-weddinge anniver- 


sary of the magnificent set of silver plates. We will ever cherish the 
gift, and even more the good will of our friends who constitute the 
— branch of the Sixty-second Congress, 
ith an assurance of our warm thanks, believe me, my dear Mr. 
Speaker, 
Gratefully and sincerely, yours, Wm. H. Tart, 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


EULOGIES ON JOHN WARWICK DANIEL. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the special order of 
the day. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On motion by Mr. FLOop of Virginia, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That Saturday, the 24th day of June, 1911, at 12 o'clock 
noon, be set apart for addresses on the life, character, and public serv- 
ices of Hon. JOHN WARWICK DANIEL, late a Senator from the State of 
Virginia. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] 
will please take the chair. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia assumed the chair as Speaker pro 
tempore. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the adoption of the reso- 
lution which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 223. 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for the tribute to the memory of Hon. JoHn 
W. Danret, late a Senator from the State of Virginia. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his eminent ability and illustrious public 
ices, shall 
adjourn. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the family of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, in the death of Joun Warwick 
Dante, the Commonwealth of Virginia has lost her most be- 
loved as well as her most eminent citizen, the Senate of the 
United States one of its most honored and distinguished Mem- 
bers, the South a loyal and devoted son, and the country at 
large a statesman whose patriotic endeavors were neither cir- 
cumscribed by party lines nor confined to any section of the 
American Republic. 

We are met to-day for the purpose of paying sincere tribute 
to the memory and fame of this great Virginian. 

Although I enjoyed for many years the high privilege of his 
personal acquaintance and friendship and was associated with 
him more or less intimately in the discharge of those politica! 
and public functions in which we had a like interest and, 
although in common with every other Virginian I feel the 
keenest pride in his brilliant career and stainless life, I am 


not unmindful of my inability to do justice to a subject so well 
worthy the loftiest expressions of praise and eulogy. For this 
reason I shall only attempt a brief sketch, a bare outline, of a 


life which is destined to fill many of the brighest pages of the 
history of a State which has given to the world so many pre- 
eminently great and noble men. To those who shall follow 
me I shall leave the pleasing task of portraying his character 
and recounting his achievements. 
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For more than 40 years, many of them the most eventful in 
its history, Senator Danre. was a conspicuous figure in the 
life of Virginia. For more than half of this period he occupied 
a seat in the Senate of the United States, where he served his 
State and country with singular ability and won for himself 
great distinction and enduring fame. 

He was born in Lynchburg, Va., on the 5th day of September, 
1842, and there, after an illness which covered many sad and 
weary months, he entered into the Great Beyond on the even- 
ing of the 29th of June, 1910. His biographers tell us he came 
of a family greatly distinguished in the annals of Virginia, 
and this is easy of belief for those of us who were so fortunate 
as to be brought into personal contact with him, and who were 
thus afforded the opportunity to observe his innate refinement, 
his charming manners, and his courtly and dignified bearing. 
His father, William Daniel, jr., sat for many years upon the 
bench of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, and enjoys 
the reputation of having been a just, learned, and imcorrupti- 
ble judge. His grandfather, William Daniel, sr.. was also a 
jurist of high character and enviable repute, so that Senator 
DaNteL may be said to have been born to the profession of 
which, in after life, he was so eminent a member and which he 
so conspicuously adorned. 

His education was received at the private scheols ef Lynch- 
burg, at Lynchburg College, and at the famous university school 
so long conducted by that distinguished educator, Prof. Gessner 
Harrison. 

He was but 18 and yet at school when the tocsin of war be- 
tween the States was sounded. Instantly he laid down his 
studies, and promptly—yea, even joyously—he enlisted as a pri- 
vate soldier in a cavalry company raised and organized in 
Lynchburg. This command had seen no service in the field 
when young DANIEL received a second lieutenant’s commission 
from the governor of, Virginia and was assigned to the Twenty- 
seventh Virginia Infantry Regiment, of which he subsequently 
became the adjutant, and with which he served with distinction 
in the first battle of Manassas. In this, the first of the many 
bloody conflicts in which he participated, he received three 
wounds, one of which came dangerously near to permanently 
disabling him, although such was his intrepid spirit that only 
a short period elapsed before he was again with his command 
and at the front. 

Having been elected adjutant of the Eleventh Virginia Regi- 
ment of Infantry, he served with this command until March, 
1863, participating in all the bloody conflicts in which up to that 
time it was engaged. At Boonesboro, in September, 1862, he 
was again wounded and temporarily disabled, but so wonderful 
were his recuperative powers and youthful vigor that within 90 
days he again reported for duty on the firing line. 

At the conclusion of his service with this command he was 
commissioned adjutant general and assigned to duty upon the 
staff of Gen. Jubal A. Early, where he served with conspicu- 
ous gallantry and marked efficiency until, on May 5, 1864, at 
the Battle of the Wilderness, he received the cruel wound 
which left him a cripple for life, and on account of which, in 
after years, in love and admiration, his people conferred upon 
him the proud title of the “Lame Lion of Lynchburg.” 

The war over, this maimed and battle-scarred young hero, 
with unshaken courage and undaunted spirit, began his prepa- 
ration for the battle of life—that stern conflict in which he was 
destined to win great civic victories—by entering the law school 
of the University of Virginia. Having completed his law course 
at this famous institution of learning, he at once began the 
practice of the profession in which he rose rapidly to distinction. 

Others have spoken elsewhere, and others still will speak 
here, of his brilliant career as a lawyer. I may only say that 
his forensic triumphs were many and great, that he was not 
only distinguished as a practitioner of the law, but that he con- 
tributed abundantly to the jurisprudence of his country. His 
book, “Daniel on Negotiable Instruments,” is justly regarded 
by the legal profession as a work of great merit and recognized 
authority, and had he bequeathed to posterity no other evidence 
of his high legal uttainments, his reputation as a lawyer would 
rest secure upon this single production of his great brain. 

But great lawyer as Senator Dante, unquestionably was, he 
will be remembered chiefly by the people of his State as an 
orator who was without a rival in his day and generation. He 
loved his profession and nevet wholly withdrew from its prac- 
tice, although early in his career he seems to have realized that 
it was too narrow a field for the display of his great and 
varied mental powers. 

Moreover, he had scarcely begun the practice of the law 
when it became apparent to him that the State for which he 
had so often risked his life upon the battle field again stood 


in need of his services. As a result of the war many of her 


civil institutions had been swept away, and now her very 
civilization was seriously threatened. To rescne that civilirs 
tion from the perils with which it was beset, the corrupt .).) 
deadly inflmences by which it was surrounded, and to restore ¢5 
the real people of Virginia the instrumentalities of civil ¢ 
ernment and the guaranties of peace and social order was the 
herculean task to which young Danrer, and the noble band o: 
devoted men with whom he was associated, resolutely andj 
courageously addressed themselves. In the memorable strucele 
which followed, a contest between virtue and intelligence wu) 
the one side and vice and ignorance upon the other, the « 
stirring eloquence of Jonn W. Danret was heard from the mo 
tains to the sea. And thus early he entered upon that spice 
political career which continued for more than 40 years, 
which was only terminated when he was smitten by the han 
of death. 

Commencing in 1869, he faithfully served the people of the 
city of Lynchburg and of Campbell County in the State lex 
lature, at first in the house ef delegates and afterwards i: 
senate, fer a period of 10 years. 

In the year of 1881 he became the candidate of the Tx 
cratic Party for the governorship of Virginia. His oppo 
was the erudite and accomplished William BE. Cameron, \ 
like himself, had behind his candidacy a brilliant record : 
Confederate soldier. The overshadowing issue was one ° 
related to the settlement of the State’s public indebted: 
Cameron was the nominee of what was then known as : 
readjuster party. The campaign which followed was a me 
able one, perhaps the most memorable in the political a: 
of the State, but from the outset the result was a fore: 
conclusion. 

This was the only defeat, if defeat it may really be s:i( | 
have been, which Jonn W. DANtTeEx ever sustained at the ) 
of the people of Virginia. He came out of the contest the 
idol of his party. Henceforth he was without a rival in its 
affections. 

Three years tater he was elected to membership in this hod 
from the Lynchburg district, but before he had completed | 
term of service he was chosen for the seat in the United Si-t: 
Senate, which he continued uninterruptedly to occupy up to |! 
death. 

The actual senatorial service of this great patriot and sto ics- 
man covered a period of more than 23 years, but he had jee 
reclected to succeed himself for still another term, and so fi" 
enthroned was he in the hearts of the people of Virginia | 
it was quite universally conceded that the exalted posi: 
which he had so long adorned was to be his until his life’s 1). 

The length of the service in the Senate of the United S: (es 
of no other Virginian ever approached that of Joun W. Davo 
In the earlier days of the Republic Richard Henry Lee, Jiines 
Mofiree, and John Randolph of Reanoke, had represente) the 
“Mother of States and of statesmen” in that great body. ind 
later on their pieces ‘had been taken and long oecrpied by Jones 
M. Mason and R. M. T. Hunter, but no one of these greatly 
honored and justly distinguished Virginians served for ho! « 
long a period as the six terms for which Jonn W. Danirr \ 
successively chosen. This fact strongly attests the exte:' ‘to 
which the confidence of the people of Virginia was repos! in 
him. That by no word or deed of his was that confidence «:er 
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for one moment shaken is a tribute as great as it is rare to ‘he 
high efficiency of the public services, the purity of the patric! =, 
and the sublimity of the character of this splendid specim« of 
superb manhood. 


His achievements in the world of polities were pheno 
A mere recital of the many honors which a grateful people |): "e 
heaped upon him show that not since the early days 0° | 

lic has any other Virginian been so distinguished by | 
Tie and political preferment. His brilliant career has been :' 
tutely unique in the recent political history of Virginia. 1! 
yet, to his everlasting honor be it said, these distinctions 9" 
honors came to him as the well-earned rewards of spl 1 
services rendered his State and country both in war 1° 1 
peace, and in no single instance as the result of astute po: 
manipulation and management. His steady and continuows «(- 
yancement into public favor was due to no factitious circum- 
stances. The love and esteem of a great and noble peopl: ©10 
only be won and permanently retained by those whose lives «1. 
deeds have been such as to merit popular favor and to deser'° 4 
people’s trust and confidence. 

From the first hour of his public service to the last moment 
of his life the great powers of Senator Danrev’s superb inte! ect 
were consecrated to his-country. He died as he had live’, ‘0 
the full and perfect of the love and confidence of tlc 
whole of a great State, to the preservation of whose «iv! 
1 institutions and the advancement of whose highest 
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and best interests he had dedicated the noblest endeavors of | 
mind an@ ef bedy. His precious memory will live long in the 
hearts of the people of Virginia, and his great and good deeds 
will ever remain a rich heritage to his descendants and his | 
country. 


Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I had the pleas- 

. of only a slight acquaintance with Senator Danrer. We 
lived at the same hotel, and while I saw him frequently I | 
rarely had an opportunity to converse with him. He was one | 
of the most courtly, accomplished gentlemen I ever had the 
pleasure of meeting. He had a wonderful charm in conversa- | 
t 


ion, and drew men to him in ordinary social imtercourse by | 
he same spell of magnetism with which he swayed the largest 
audiences. The characteristic that appealed most to me in 
this gentleman was the simplicity and naturalness of his man- 
ners, his earnestness, and the apparent goodness of his heart. 
It seemed to me, Mr. Speaker, that his good heart shone out 
of his eyes as strongly as I ever knew it to shine in any human 
countenanee. 

An incident was related to me not long ago by one of his 
friends, a man who loved him, that shows I was not wrong in 
this estimate of his goodness. Senator Danrer once had a2 negro 
servant mamed Peter White, who was taken very sick some 
time after leaving his service. The Senator found it out acci- 
dentally, called on Peter, and saw that every attention and 
comfert was given to him. He ealled not once but several 
times on this poor colored man, and in doing so had to climb 
a steep flight of stairs. When you bear in mind that he 
was a eripple and always went on crutches it is apparent how 
much it meant to him to visit a poor, sick man under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, we love and honor this great man for his splen- 
did qualities as soldier, orator, law writer, statesman, but to 
my mind he never did a nobler thing nor one which reflects 
greater eredit upen his memory than the attention shown by 
him in his quiet, unobtrusive way to that poor servant. That 
was the act of a true man; that act showed the heart; and I 
repeat, sir, it was better than all his other great deeds. 

I had the pleasure of hearing only one of Senator Danret’s 
erations. It was delivered in this Hall about eight years ago ou 
the oceasion of the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the removal of this Capital to this city. The President and 
his Cabinet were here, the members of the Supreme Court, all | 
the foreign legations, the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and the galleries were packed to their very limit. I never 
saw a more distinguished audience. There were a number of 
speakers and the program was very long. When Senator Dante 
arose it was about 5 o’clock, and he held that great andience 
spellbound for nearly an hour. His address was carefully pre- 
pared and read from manuscript, but he delivered it so grace- 
fully, with such a pleasing elocution, that I doubt if the aver- 
age person knew that he was referring to notes. To me, sir, 
that was. the most marvelous oration to which I ever listened, 
and when he finished the greatest tribute of praise that I ever 
heard given by one man to another was paid to Senator 
Danret by the late Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts. It was 
about 6 e@clock when Senator Danren’s address concluded. 
Many in that vast audience had engagements, and fully one 
half of them arose and left the room. Senator Hear advanced 
to the front of the platform, folded his arms, and stood look- 
ing on them as they filed out of the room. When the lust one 
had gone, leaving about one-half of the audience present, he 
said, im his sweet, mellow tones, “ Unhappy is he who cometh 
after a king.” 

Mr. Speaker, that was a beautiful tribute, and a truthful 
one, for he was to follow a great king of oratory. A wonder- 
ful oration had been delivered by Senator Daniet, and no 
one appreciated it better than Senator Hoar, himself a fine 
speaker, 

The last vetes cast by Senator Dante in the Hall of the Sen- 
ate were during the discussions on the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill 
two years ago. There was no stancher Democrat in the Union 
than Jom~w W. Danrer. He voted against that bill as a whole, 

~ause he believed it unjust in many respects; but when the 
question of a duty upon lumber was presented, in preparing 
the different schedules, he, along with the majority of his 
colleagues on the Democratic side, voted in favor of it. He be- 
lieved such a vote necessary to place that great product of the | 
South on @ par with many other articles which were then being | 
legislated upon, and he theught that free lumber in such a bill | 


eee would be a most unfair discrimination against the | 


Mr. Speaker, I, im common with a number of other good | inaptly denominated Virgivia’s Cicero. 
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question was before us. And I assure you, sir, that I was a 
happy man when I saw the great Danie and many others of 
| our honored leaders in the Senate take the same position there 
which many of us had taken here. 

Senator DANIEL was a suceess in every walk of life. He 


gained renown as a soldier before he was 20 years of 
and doubtless would have risen much higher had not an 
tunate bullet at the Battle of the Wilderness given hi 
awful wound, that caused him to go on crutches the remai 
of his life. He was one of the best lawyers the State of \ 
ginia ever produced. He was a great law writer. His book « 
“Negotiable Instruments” made Danisi known and hono! 
by thousands of young lawyers all over the country before they 
ever heard of Jou#n W. DaNrex the orator, the Senator, and tl 
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statesman. And this great work will extend his fame for ag 
His record as a statesman is one that his country will e 


recall with pride. As an orator he occupies the very front rai 
of American public speakers. I doubt if any man in our history 
since the days of the immortal triumvirate—Calhoun, Clay, 
and Webster—was his superior as an orator. 

Mr. Speaker, this great man was loved and honored through 
eut the Republic. His memory is a precious heritage not only 
to Virginia but to the entire country. I think, sir, that we may 
well say of him, paraphrasing somewhat the famous aphorism 
about Washington, that Jonn W. Daniet was brave in battle 
great in every art of peace, and loved by all his countrymen. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, from the beginning 
Virginia has been rich in great men—great statesmen, great 
orators, great jurists, great soldiers. So long as the werld 
exists the names of her illustrious sons will be among the 


noblest on fame’s eternal beadroll. 

Patrick Henry precipitated the Revolution; Thomas Jefferson 
penned the Declaration; George Washington made that Decla 
ration good on Yorktown’s blood-stained heights; James Madi- 
son was “father of the Constitution”; and John Marshal! its 
chief expounder. Her bill of rights, written by George Mason, 
has been considered a model for more than a century and a 
quarter. These were followed by a long line of men, distin- 
guished in peace and in war, whose records are among the 
precious treasures of the Republic. 

JoHN WARWICK DANIEL ranks high among Virginia’s 
worthies. So far as the public is concerned, he appeared in a 
fourfold charaeter—soldier, lawyer, author, orator. The uni- 
versal testimony of his companions in arms is that he was a 
fine soldier. His brethren of the Virginia bar bear witness that 
he was a successful practitioner of the noblest of professions. 
Lawyers and courts everywhere cite his law books as standard 
authorities. All the world knows that he was one of the fore- 
most orators of his time, and it is his oratory more than any- 
thing else or all things else which will perpetuate his fame to 
coming generations. He was richly blessed with the divine gift 
of moving men’s minds and hearts by the power of spoke 
words. He was lavishly endowed by nature with the elements 
and qualities which constitute an orator. Some men are 
ugly and ungainly that it is a positive advantage to them as 
publie speakers by reason of the pleasurable surprise which 
their eloquence creates. Others are so handsome and prepos- 
sessing that they win the hearts of their audience before they 
have opened their lips. To the latter category Joun Warwick 
DANIEL undoubtedly belonged. Of commanding presence, with 
a handsome and leonine countenance, courtly manners, a musi- 
eal voice of great compass and far-reaching quality, a strong 
and well-trained mind, a2 warm and generous heart, a vivid 
imagination, he presented a superb picture to the eye and ap- 
pealed with compelling force te the passions and emotions of 
all who heard him. He possessed the advantages of hich 
family connections and of a collegiate education, te which was 
added the glamour of martial fame, achieved in his early man- 
hood on many a bloody field. An Englishman dearly loves a 
lord and the average American dearly loves a soldier, and 
ean not be deubted that Senator DaNrzL’s military record aided 
him materially in his political battles. ‘This is attested by the 
fact that Virginians fondly called him “the Lame Lion of 
Lynehburg ’—most assuredly a helpful and fortunate sobriquet. 
For a generation he was the idol of his native State, and it was 
agreed by common consent that he should remain in the Sen 
ate so long as he lived, which he did. His reelection every 
years was a mere formality to comply with the Constitution and 
the statutes of the land. 


Si) 


Virginia’s great lyric orator, Patrick Henry, was dubbed “ The 
forest-born Demosthenes.” JomN Warwick DANIEL may be no 
Heary’s fame rests 


Democrats in this Chamber, had cast a similar vote when that | almost entirely on tradition; but Daniew’s is bottomed on the 
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words which he actually spoke. The greatest of his orations is 
that on Gen. Robert E, Lee, which would have aroused envy in 
the bosom of Tully himself. Danrev’s masterful oration recalls 
and illustrates what Daniel Webster said of eloquence in his 
oration on John Adams and Thomas Jefferson: 

It must exist in the man, in the subject, and in the occasion. 
Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp of declamation, all may 
aspire to it; they can not reach it. It comes, if it come at all, like 
the outbreaking of a fountain from the earth or the bursting forth of 
volcanic fires, with spontaneous, original, native force. 

Webster was a great orator; he had a great subject on a 
great occasion, and he delivered a great oration. DANIEL was 
“a great orator; he had a great subject on a great occasion, and 
he delivered a great oration—one which will be read with delight 
so long as our language is spoken by the children of men. 

There was once a man named Hamilton, in the British Par- 
liament, who delivered one splendid speech and could never be 
induced to make another speech. Hence he was nicknamed 
“ Single-speech ” Hamilton. Such was not the case with Senator 
DaNieLt. He delivered many excellent speeches, several fine 
erations, but I give it as my literary opinion, for what it is 
worth, that his oration over Lee is the one by which he will be 
remembered, and by which he would chose to be remembered. 

His theme was his old commander, one of the greatest of 
English-speaking captains; the occasion was the unveiling of 
the recumbent statue of that famous soldier, one of the most 
beautiful statues ever fashioned by sculptor’s chisel; the scene, 
Lexington, Va., gem of the mountains, one of the loveliest spots 
betwixt the two seas, where Stonewall Jackson taught and 
prayed, and whence he went forth to win world-wide and 
imperishable renown. Danrev’s heart was in that oration. In 
it he will live; through it he will speak to his countrymen 
forever. 





Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, it is with instinctive hesi- 
tancy that I approach the presentation of the life and character 
of such a man as Senator Joun W. Danrer. I realize, Mr. 
Speaker, that I am in the presence of the life record of a great 


-and noble man. Born to a proud name, reared under splendid 


influences, of superb presence, of brilliant mind and extensive 
education, the record of preferment of Joun W. Danret by the 
people of Virginia marks a popularity that we find rarely 
equaled and never surpassed in this country. It is a difficult 
task, Mr. Speaker, to take up the record of such a life on an 
occasion like this and select its choicest flowers and present 
them to his admiring countrymen. In such a brilliant, useful 
life as that of Senator Daniet we find along its pathway the 
blooming flowers of the sweetest charities of life, the gentlest 
graces of a chivalrous manhood, and a friendship and love for 
his fellow man that made for him a constantly increasing circle 
of friends. In his life, as I knew him, there shone in his char- 
acter and permeated his life, as the soft rays of the setting sun 
rest upon a beautiful landscape, the inspiration of poesy that 
gives charm to intellect and beauty to life. 

He stood nearer to that true type of the southern man that 
linked the heroic age of the South prior to the Civil War with 
the changed conditions and ruling spirit of the people that pre- 
vailed after the conflict than any man I knew. 

On the outbreak of the Civil War, Senator Danret left his 
studies and took his place in the Confederate Army. A courte- 
ous, brave young man, with his bosom swelling with pride and 
love for Virginia, reared midst the grandest and most heroic 
traditions that made the Old Dominion famous, honored, and 
respected throughout the civilized world, it was but natural 
for such a youth to step promptly into the ranks of the sons 
of Virginia, when the soil of the mother State was invaded by 
her northern foes. 

His record as a soldier during that fierce conflict between the 
States of the South and the North is well testified to by the 
wounds he received. No hardship, no suffering from wounds 
could deter him, as a southern youth, from discharging his 
duties to the South. When ruin and desolation settled like a 
pall on the States of the South and reconstruction, the result of 
unrestrained sectional hatred, was reveling in its carnival of 
crime over a prostrate, brave, and helpless people, it was but 
natural that Virginia, in her hour of need, turned to such a 
brave son aS DANTEL and bade him to come to her legislative 
councils. He was elected to the house and the senate of the 
State legislature. It was there in the ancient halls of Vir- 
ginia, where the architects of our Federal Constitution had 
pointed out the oppressions of King George, that he demon- 
strated an oratory that gave him the just tribute of being Vir- 
ginia’s most courtly and charming orator since the close of the 
Civil War. But his star of destiny led him to a broader field. 
Virginia sent him to the National Capital, there to nobly pre- 
serve the glorious record of his great State. Free from sec- 
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tional feeling, yielding to the inexorable arbitrament of arms. 
out of the ashes of defeat and the cruel blemishes of war, as 4 
Senator from Virginia in the United States Senate he wrought 
sublimely for home, State, and country. What a splendiq 
career was his, and victory was his greatest crown. It requires 
conditions, Mr. Speaker, to produce such men, as it required war 
to bring Gen. Lee and Gen. Grant to be known and honored 
throughout the world. 

A distinguished man of our country, in speaking of conditi:))> 
in the South before the war, said that the South, before :\y 
war, “stood for an impossible institution and a belated order 
of society.” “Belated order of society.” Could a socic'; 
peculiar to the South—from the formation of the Government 
to 1860, impossible elsewhere by reason of the absence of con- 
ditions—could such a society, that gave Washington, Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, John Marshall, and a long line of great names— 
a “society” that produced Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, 
and thousands of others, which same “society” gave inij)u)se 
and tone to the life of such a man as Senator DANIEL—cou)\) 
such a “society” be denominated “belated”? It is the output 
of a narrow mind, where too much learning has made him 11, 

Senator Danrer loved the survivors of his brave comraies, 
and a true, cordial grasp of his hand was always extended to a 
Confederate soldier. He was with Gen. Lee, and the fires of 
his soul were kindled into a flame that burnt on the altar of 
his great heart, until death claimed him, by his contact with 


the world’s greatest commander. It has been said that Senator 
DANIEL’s speech, in telling the story of Gen. Lee’s life, will live 
as a true specimen of sublime oratory as long as Appomatiox 


will be mentioned in history. The prone statue of Gen. |. 
above his last resting place has given the genius of Valentine 
an honored niche in the world’s temple of art, but Danir.’s 
oration at the shrine will live after marble and brass hus 
crumbled to dust. 

Senator DANrieL was wise, prudent, and far-seeing, and he 
advocated and recommended that we should embody in our 
Democratic national platform Democratic standards in a 
straight, forward, common-sense manner. I quote from a le ad- 
ing Virginia paner what Senator Dante. said about the plit- 
form to be drawn at the last Democratic national convention: 


What we need, as I think, is a common-sense, plain, straightforward 
Democratic platform, which will ~P at that. If the convention d 
pates into persiflage the voters will likely act accordingly and ¢o in all 
directions. No great reform can be made in a day. Wise states 
ship must deal with transportation and with questions of the | 
and how to deal with the trusts sedately and prudently. The co: . 
ing spirit should never give way before the hot and destructive spirit 
that wants everything now and refused to emulate nature in her jvr- 
fecting patient processes. Napoleon was great; but he lost | 


patience. How poor are they who have not patience. What wound d i 
ever heal but by degrees? 
The extreme question of State’s rights that came to the issue of 


battle has leng been settled, but as long as the United States is a 
federation of States, questions of Federal and State jurisdiction wil! 
continuc to arise and will be passed to the peaceful arbitration of 
the courts. Democracy has its fixed principle on the subject, an: e 
has ever better stated them than Thomas Jefferson in his first 
auguration address, when he stood for “the support of the Siites 
governments in all their rights as the most competent administis' 
for their domestic concerns and surest bulwarks against anti-Repu 
tendencies. The preservation of the General Government in its \ 
Constitution vigor as the sheet anchor of our peace at home and : 
abroad.” 

These were brave words addressed to our party. The |» 
cratic party sadly misses the wise counsel of such a min. | 
read the following tribute at the death of Senator Dante from 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch—the leading paper of the Stvte 
of Virginia—and it so impressed me that I desire to help jer- 
petuate it by giving it further publication on this occasion : 

Joun W. Daxter breathed the true spirit of southern chivalry with 
all the grace of the perfect gentleman. e was urbane and gracious to 
all, humble in the flower and glory of his manhood, gallant and ! 
bearing, gentle and _ considerate. e never stooped, as a man, t: 
baser deeds of politics, and he never forgot, as a oa. the duties 
of. his station and his bi How much richer heritage that is | 
if he had been otherwise and died possessed of $100,000,000. 

Could greater praise be given a man? It comes from the 
leading newspaper of his State. His name and record is ')'° 
“valuable than money.” The encomium was truthful an! o- 
served. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said more than I intended to say. | was 
a great admirer of Senator Danret, and I was frequently in |'s 
company. 

He has passed, Mr. Speaker, to his eternal rest, but his id 
upon the hearts and affections of the people of the “Old Don 
ion” is undiminished, because he was a son‘ after the hear 
of his native State. He will live long in the hearts of the |. 
and women who love the South, its noble record and traditions, 
because we believe that Senator Dantet typified what \'s 
truest and best in southern character—he was candid, courte’, 
and courageous, not on particular occasions and in certs 
things, but at all times and in all things. 
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Virginia, I dare say, has mourned the loss of sons with more 
fllustrious careers, but never, Mr. Speaker, was there one, nor 
will there be in the future, a son of Virginia truer and prouder | 
of the name; fame, and grandeur of Old Virginia than Jonmn W. | 
Dantert, who sank into his grave, in the soil of his native State, 
without a stain or suspicion on his life. | 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker— 

The wine of life keeps oozing drop by drop; 
The leaves of life keep falling one by one. 

It is given to but few men to shine with such resplendent 
luster in so many varied walks of life as shone our lamented 
friend, Senator JonN Warwick Daniet, of Virginia. | 

While but a youth, 18 years of age, he joined the military | 
forces of the Old Dominion, and as a soldier, fighting for the | 


eanse which he believed to be right, won his spurs upon the | 
field of battle. Brave, fearless, dauntless, he gradually rose 


from the ranks to a major’s station in the Southern Army. So 
badly wounded on May 6, 1864, during the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness, that he never was able thereafter to rejoin his regiment— | 
for 2 minie ball had shattered his left leg and rendered it prac- 
tically useless during the remainder of his life—he never allowed | 
any hatred of those who fought on the opposite side to rankle 
in his breast. With the surrender of Appomattox he cheerfully | 
turned from thoughts of war to the arts of peace. And in | 
those arts of peace he won additional renown and glory, not | 
alone for himself and his kindred, but for his State and his | 
country. } 

For aS a young lawyer he soon attained great distinction as | 
a member of the bar of the State of Virginia, and early in his 
career, by reason of his masterful knowledge of the law and his 
brilliant forensic ability, he became one of its brightest orna- 
ments. 

As an author his fame soon became international. His work 
on “ Negotiable Instruments” will continue a standard author- 
ity in that branch of jurisprudence long after we of the present 
generation shall have moldered into dust. | 

As a statesman his life and character will prove an inspira- 
tion to thousands who will come after us. His unquestioned 
honesty, his steadfastness of purpose, his devout patriotism, his 
unswerving devotion to duty, will encourage them to keep alive 
the fires of the noblest traditions of the Republic and to uphold 
inviolate the honor and the glory of this great American Com- | 
monwealth. 

His classic features and his noble mien at once challenged 
the admiration of the beholder and stamped him as a man of | 


' 





mark in any assemblage. | 

Yor nearly a quarter of a century he graced the floor of the 
Senate. During all the years of that long and eventful period 
he participated in the discussion of practically all of the great 
questions that demanded in their solution the highest qualities 
of mind and statesmanship. 

He was a strict party man, but he never descended to the low 
level of blind, bitter, and vindictive partisanship in dealing with 
political opponents. | 

| 
| 


His own naturally broad intellect made him tolerant of the 
narrowness of men less liberally endowed than himself. Being 
of pure mind himself, he was willing to concede purity of mo- 
tive to those whose views differed from his own. 

Himself a man of strong and pronounced opinions on prob- 
lems of great public import, he nevertheless permitted men to 
differ from him without impugning their integrity or questioning 
their fidelity to the people’s welfare. 

He scorned the obsequious cant of the political hypocrite, and 
he never sought to win the plaudits of the multitude by resort- 
ing to the dubious devices of the charlatan and the demagogue. 

He was one of that noble type which has been the embodi- 
ment of true greatness since the dawn of recorded time—that 
noble type of men who would preferably and gladly welcome 
defeat rather than stoop to conquer. 

Small wonder, therefore, that he became a popular idol among 
the people of his own State. Small wonder, therefore, that 
when the solemn church bells tolled his funeral knell the grief 
of his bereaved fellow citizens was no less poignant than that 
of those who were nearest and dearest to him. 

Mr. Speaker, I had been a Member of this House but a brief 
period when I first learned to know and to esteem Senator 
Dayiet. He visited my home city of San Francisco during 
the summer of 1900, and I had the pleasure of showing him 
Some slight’ courtesies on that occasion. Some of our volun- 
teer regiments were returning from the Philippines at that 
time, and he repeatedly expressed his great gratification upon 
the facet that we were indeed a reunited country, and that the 
War with Spain had helped to wipe out what little sectional 
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the South. 

The climate, the scenery, and the matchless fertility of Cali- 
fornia were a revelation to him, and to the very end of his 
days he spoke of his trip to the Pacific coast as one of the mos 
delightful experiences of his life. He often told me that he 
hoped on some future occasion to make a much more extended 
visit to that section of our common country. But it was not 
to be. The Great Master of the Universe, who rules the des 
tinies of men even as of nations, called him to the sl 
lasting on June 29, 1910. His brilliant cares 
His work on earth was accomplished. He passed on, full 
honors, beloved by his colleagues in the Senate as well as by 
the Members of this House who had been privileged to knov 

im. He lies at rest among his friends, his neighbors, and | 
kinsmen, in beautiful Spring Hill Cemetery, near 
beloved city of Lynchburg. Peace be to his ashes! 


D eve 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, unaccustomed to participation in 
commemorative exercises, and unapprised until within the Ins 
few days of the purpose to set apart this day for mem 
the late DANIEL, I neverthel: 
feel that I can not let the occasion pass without joining wi 
my colleagues in paying tribute to one who was my friend a 
townsman, and with whom for many years I was associated it 
public affairs. 

Born in Lynchburg, Va., September 5, 
DANIEL came from a patrician family and of a lineage noted for 
attainments in the field of law. His father was a distinguished 
member of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, and h 
grandfather was a jurist scarcely less renowned. Of a parentage 
accustomed to the atmosphere of culture and occupying a p 
tion of prominence in a society whose gentleness and refinement 
have been unsurpassed in any age of the 
DANIEL received the home training as well as 


Senator 


' 


1842, JoHN WARWICK 


Republic, young 


the formal edu 


cation that only a well-born young Virginian of that day 
could receive. He was educated in the private schools of his 
native town, and later attended the Lynchburg College and Dr 
Gessner Harrison’s University School. From his sc! : 
who still survive it is learned that JouNn DANIEL, even when a 


youth, exhibited a natural dignity of character and of outward 
bearing, although he was loved for his true comradeship, his 
kindly impulses, and his pleasant sociability. It was at the 
Harrison school that the call of duty summoned him to the de- 
fense of his native State at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Although but 1S years of age, he immediately went to the front, 
and was soon made a second lieutenant. It is not my purpose 
here to-day to recount Joumn Dantet’s long, faithful, and brave 
service in the war between the States. 

Only a little more than a year has passed since his maimed 
was familiar to most of us who are gathered here 
to-day, and it bore mute witness to his courage on the field 
of battle, for it was during the fierce days in the Wilderness 
that Danret, then a major, while leading a charge of the 
Vifty-eighth Virginia Infantry, a part of Pegram’s gallant 
division, received the shot that made him a cripple for life. 
That was in 1864. Previous to that he had been frequently 
promoted for gallantry and for valuable services, acting dur 
ing a large part of the war as the chief of staff to Gen. Jubi:l 
A. Early, and being three times wounded on the open field. It 
was Gen. John B. Gordon, who afterwards referred to him as 
“the brave and brilliant Danter,” and his courage and acute 
ness caused him to be selected for military duties of a respon- 
sible and difficult nature. The war ended while he was recov 
ering from what was feared would be his death bed; only his 
splendid constitution and his unconquerable will caused him to 
survive his dangerous wound, and a guiding Providence gav 
him a life to live in eminent service of his State and his unit 
country. 

The political career of Maj. DANnretr—for so we have always 
called him -in his home city—began almost immediately aft: 
the days of reconstruction. When the war was over he at 
tended the law school of the University of Virginia, and th 
won prominence as a legal student and as a public speaker 
The times in Virginia were politically chaotic; there was < 
ger from political parasites who had come in to feast 
the wreck of a Commonwealth, and there was menace fr 
feverish radicalism within. Men of stern wills, with an 
quered love for Virginia, an abundant faith, and 
able integrity were needed in those days. ‘There were 
who, discouraged by the gloomy outiook, had left for 
States, there to begin life over; but it is characteristic 
man that Danter stayed. 
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To attempt to give, within the compass of these remarks, even 
a brief account of the part he played in the rebuilding of Vir- 
ginia and placing her upon a firmer foundation is, of course, 
impossible. I may be permitted to recall what all Virginians 
and students of Virginia history know, that the name of DANIEL 
was linked with the leaders for conservative reform and for 
honorable disposition of the burdens of the State. He at once 
became a commanding figure among the men of his type and 
belief, and later was the central figure. Chosen in 1875 to rep- 
resent his legislative district in the State senate, for seven years 
he there fought the battle for political honor and righteousness, 
During that time he twice was frustrated in his ambition to 
enter Congress; in 1877 he barely missed being nominated for 
governor of Virginia, and in 1881 he was selected to lead a bril- 
liant, though unsuccessful, fight against the so-called Read- 
juster Party of that day. 

In 1884 he was elected to the House of Representatives of 
the Forty-ninth Congress. From that day wnti] the day he died 
Maj. DANIFL was a prominent figure in the national councils. 
Upon the death of Senator William Mahone, one year after, 
DANIEL became United States Senator from Virginia, and con- 
tinued to serve his State and Nation in that capacity for 23 
years. His part in the guiding of the Nation, both as an indi- 
vidual and as a Member of the Upper House of Congress, is 
too well known to demand repetition here. He was independent 
in opinion and fearless in action, and while his views could 
not always meet the unanimous approbation of his constitu- 
ents, he was, nevertheless, reelected to the Senate four times 
without opposition. He was seven times a delegate at large 
from Virginia to the national conventions of his party, and 
gained recognition as a potent figure in framing the policies of 
the great political organization. 

But to his neighbors and to the thousands that for a genera- 
tion felt that no honor could be given him undeservedly Senator 
DANIEL was more than a successful figure in the uncertain 
battle ground of political strife. Regarded as the representa- 
tive “Virginian of Virginians” for more than two decades, 
looked up to as the natural leader of important social and 
political movements within his State, he presented a figure 
whose unique presence and persistence need other explanations 
than those ordinarily assigned in seeking the causes of what is 
commonly termed success before the public. Senator DANIEL, 
in common with many of his contemporaries, was a man of 
unustal ability. He possessed a mind naturally molded and 
carefully trained in legal methods of thought and yet broad- 
ened into a capacity for wide comprehension as well as deep- 
ened by painstaking study of a multitude of diverse questions 
and subjects. He was more than ordinarily eloquent; he had 
the power of inspiring speech and the force of overwhelming 
denunciation or stinging sarcasm no less than he possessed 
the gift of persuasive words and tones. He was animated 
by real enthusiasm and drew men by the impelling force of 
his personal magnetism. He possessed a courage and a fire 
which won for him the sobriquet of “The Lame Lion of 
Lynchburg.” . 

He occupied a position whose authority increased with hi 
tenure. Experience taught him as it does all men of discern- 
ment. But these, Mr. Speaker, are things common to a multi- 
tude. Men possessing even such qualities have failed in main- 
taining their success because of some inherent weakness. The 
possession of ability and of courage accounts no more for the 
unique position cf JoHN DANIEL in the esteem of his constitu- 
ents than it explains the fact that his fault8 and errors of judg- 
ment did not diminish the greatness of his own career as similar 
errors had impaired the fortunes of others. I think we who 
knew the man will agree that there entered into the composi- 
tion of his character qualities that far outweighed mistakes 
and magnified his abilities. 

Irom the viewpoint of one who knew him intimately and 
loved to do him honor, I may define as one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of Maj. Danrer his thoroughgoing democracy. 
His democracy of action and of belief was not the false democ- 
racy of the demagogue. Of patrician blood, reared in an aris- 
tocratic home, he was nevertheless the companion of the poor 
and uncultured as well as of the rich and the refined. Dignified 
of manner and of mien, he possessed a natural poise, not a prac- 
ticed or an assumed pose. He loved to converse with the un- 
tutored man of the field or of the shop as well as with the 
savant at the gathering places. The Confederate veteran who 
had never worn a star or bar or chevron found him as good a 
comrade as did his own common messiate on the camping 
grounds of years before. Inheriting the social distinctions of 
antebellum society in Virginia, these distinctions did not con- 
fine his outlook in narrow conceptions of caste. His democracy 
was as well known as his dignity. It was the natural out- 
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growth of a deep-rooted belief which was seen not only in hi's 
personal conduct, but also in his political tenets, and which hiis 
culture and social inheritances made rare. Another distip- 
guishing mark of his long career was the unquestioned integrity 
of the man. To few public men is it permitted that their also. 
lute good faith shall not be doubted in the heat of politic.) 
campaigns. The honesty of Senator Dante was his chief asset, 
if I may so speak of such a quality. His long public life, . 
tending, as it did, over many political periods within his S| 
and in the Nation, afforded opportunities for enemies to ass; || 
him at every point. Times changed and policies changed in (i) 
two score years of his public service, and yet through al! of 
these vicissitudes he stood as a type of the honest man in | 
ties and private life. 

To his genuine Democracy of belief and of action and to his 
“Spartan integrity” should be added a third distinguis! 
characteristic. This was his unselfish conception of service. 
It is by no means a remarkable thing in these days for a inan 
of ability, who is long in the employ of the people, to become 
rich. It is almost a sign of the age that a man who has al) 
shall sell it and thereby become more or less wealthy in | 
terial goods, or that a man who has the opportunity to pro! 
better than the other man in the market places shall gain by 
that opportunity. It has almost become an evidence of i 
pacity in the estimation of many when a man does not «: 
his chief efforts to the assembling of worldly possessions and 
does not choose as the directions of his public service the pa 
to the greatest monetary profits. In my opinion, the life of 
Senator Danret is one of the most pertinent comments possi! 
on the conceptions of the times. A brilliant lawyer, he chos 
to consider his constituents his chief clients; widely learned 
in legal subjects and the author of two textbooks in law ( 
are recognized as authorities, he did not further exploit a field 
that was justly open to him lest it might interfere with ti 
work which he had been chosen to do by those who trusiul 
him; coming in contact with hundreds of opportunities where! 
the very use of his name would mean handsome remune: 
he preferred that his name should be linked with the se 
that he rendered the people. Burdened as he was by i! 
debts that he assumed, he chose rather to live on small mens 
and give the entire force of his unusual energies and ab 
in a life that was supremely unselfish—a life of real s+ ( 
unmixed with thought of private financial gain and unsuiliicd 
by ambition for wealth alone. 

With these elements of genuine democracy in belief and in 
practice, of unswerving personal integrity, and of unselfish 
devotion to his ideal of public service, which constituted traits 
so predominant in his character, added to his splendid abilities, 
inherited and achieved, the most remarkable fact of Senator 
DANIEL’s political position and career ceases to be a thing to 
be marveled at and becomes an object lesson. I refer to the 
fact that his persistent and wonderful popularity among his 
constituents was not in any degree or way based upon or aided 
by political organization. It seems almost a curious thing, in 
these days of literary bureaus, political agencies, secret wnder- 
standings, exchanging of favors, and the hundred and ove 
theatrical accessories thought to be necessary to the obtaining 
of applause and the reaping of benefits upon the political staxe, 
that any man, however capable and however honest aid w 
selfish, could not only play an important part before the se 
ingly fickle public for a lifetime, but could be the recipient « 
continued honor and reverence and affection from two genera- 
tions of a people. And yet such was the part that Senitor 
DANIEL played without studied effort. What honors he receive 
were awarded willingly. What trusts were given him to hold 
were bestowed because of an unfailing and unviolated fait! in 
the man. What services were assigned him to perform were 
so designated because his devotion to service was undoulici. 
He needed no political organization with which to bolster up 
the foundations of his popularity. He gave no offices to induce 
adherence. He scorned to temporize with political enemics |» 
order to attain personal ambitions. There was no trading « 
party principles upon grounds of “expediency” when © 
pediency meant private gain. None of the methods of the ord: 
nary self-seeker was the secret with which he led his charined 
life upon so many political battlefields. He stood alone in 
the invulnerable armor of his own honesty; he fought with t'c 
resistless weapons of a deep sympathy and an intellice 
statesmanship; he conquered in the genuine affection of 1's 
countrymen. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, that I have succeeded in paying bu! a 
poor tribute to the memory of one so close to the hearts «! 
his colleagues and of his fellow Virginians and his neighbors 
Even to those who have been wont to participate in his dai'y 
life, to those who knew his faults and recognized his abilitics 
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and felt the influence of his character and example, a wen! 
estimate, or even an adequate portrayal of the man as he was 

is difficult, if, indeed, it is possible. I do not pretend to have 

accomplished either. I regard it more important, more in 

keeping with the passion of his own life, that the self-sacrificing | 
honesty and service of JoHN W. Dantet shall remain in the 

minds of his fellow servants as an inspiring example and in | 
the hearts of his fellow citizens as a precious heritage. No 

eloquence of tongue, no multitude of pleasant-sounding words, 

no heaping up of tributes can add to its beauty; no criticism 

of his errors or caviling at his faults can detract from its | 
worth, 

And so the personality of the man, with its differentiating | 
characteristics, remains, though the eloquent voice is hushed | 
and the sympathetic heart is still. JoHN W. DANreEt stands out 
as a true and unusval type of the great men who have become | 
a part of the history of this Nation. His was the part of being | 
not only honored and trusted, but also loved. His was the 
dignity that naturally clothes a lofty character; his was the 
courtliness that is the unassumed mark of a real gentleman: 
his was the democracy of belief and action that arises from 
the unpretended humility of soul; his was the deep sympathy 
that comes with a mind that understands and a heart that 
feels; and his was the unbetrayed trust, held sacred in a life 
sternly conforming to an unchanged ideal and kept with a pas- 
sionate realization of its worth as that most precious thing, 
the faith of one man in the honor of another. 


Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, once more, and for the sixth time | 
in twice as many years, the Virginia delegation in Congress is 
called upon to pay tribute to the character and public services 
of a deceased colleague. 

The death of one-half of our number in 12 years suggests 
the thought that “in the midst of life we are in death,” and | 
brings the solemn reminder that the young as well as the old | 
may be called at any hofir, and that we would do well to make 
the necessary preparation for our departure. 

Since we so frequently contemplate death and know that we | 
shall before long explore the “uncharted seas” ourselves, we | 
may well view it as a state less mysterious and even more 
natural than life. 

The brave man learns, as the soldier does, to put the fear of 
death behind him, and if he thinks of it at all it will be at 
such times when the scythe has cut down some loved one or | 
some honored friend and colleague, as is the case with us this | 
hour. 

In the death of Jonn W. Danter Virginia lost a matchless 
orator, soldier, and statesman. In the councils of the State and | 
at the firesides of her citizens of every class and political faith | 
there was sincere grief when Dante died. 

There was among us a sentiment for him that grew with | 
each sueceeding year and spread from fireside to fireside, until 
the home that loved him not nor grieved for him was hard to | 
find in Virginia. Nor was his death a loss to his State alone. 
Long since he had proved his worth and won his reputation in | 
a broader field. 
his right to rank and be remembered among the great states- | 
men, orators, authors, and lawyers of his country. | 

JounN WARWICK DANIEL was the only son of Judge William 
Daniel, jr., and Sarah Anh Warwick, his wife. He was born in | 
Lynchburg, Va., on September 5, 1842, and died in Lynchburg | 
on June 29, 1910. | 

| 
| 


He had demonstrated by ability and service | 


His early education was in the private schools of his native 
city and at the university school of Prof. Gessner Harrison in | 
Albemarle County, Va. He was at this school in 1861 when the 
Civil War commenced. He at once enlisted as a private in a | 
Lynchburg cavalry troop, serving only a few weeks before he | 
was assigned to duty as drillmaster and lieutenant in Company | 
A, Eleventh Virginia Infantry, forming later a part of the fa- 
mous “ Stonewall Brigade.” 

Later he was made adjutant of his regiment and then chief of | 
staff of Lieut, Gen. Jubal A. Early, with the rank of major. 

His gallant and brilliant record as a Confederate soldier 
closed at the Battle of the Wilderness, May 6, 1864, where he 
was wounded and crippled for life whilé rallying and leading 
his brigade. 

The close of the war found DANIEL poor and maimed for life, 
but undaunted and undiscouraged. He entered the law class of 
the University of Virginia in the fall of 1865 and prepared him- 
self for the profession which he so adorned as lawyer and 
author. 

He commenced the practice of law in Lynchburg with his 
father, and early won confidence and success. Notwithstanding 
his ardent and exacting public duties, he continued to practice 
his profession so long as he lived, conducting with marked abil- 
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ity in our highest courts, both State and Federal, many cases 
involving questions of greatest importance and intricacy, yet 
finding time from a life overcrowded with labor to prepare and 
publish Daniel on Negotiable Instruments and Daniel on At- 
tachments, valued textbooks, universally used in our schools and 
courts, 

In 1869 his political career was launched, and it is as states- 
man and Representative that Danrer rendered his greatest sery- 
ice and won his greatest fame. 

He was elected to the Virginia House of Representatives in 





| 1869 and served until 1872. In 1875 he was sent to the Virginia 
Senate and served until 15881. 


In the Virginia House and Senate DANIEL was recognized as 
an able and fearless leader and statesman, and there laid the 
foundation for his future political career deep and strong in 
the confidence and affection of the people of his State. 

In 1876 DANiEL was the Democratic elector at large for Vir- 
ginia in the presidential election. He was delegate at large 
for his State in the national Democratic conventions of 180, 
1SSS, 1892, 1896, 1900, 1904, and 1908, and temporary chairman 
of the convention of 1896 and chairman of the resolution (plat- 
form) committees of 1900 and 1904. 

He was Democratic nominee for governor of Virginia in 1SS1, 
but was defeated by William E. Cameron, the readjuster candi- 
date. In 1884 he was elected to the House of Representatives 
of the Forty-ninth Congress. In 1885 he was elected to the 
United States Senate to succeed Gen. William Mahone for the 
term beginning March 4, 1887, and reelected as the unanimous 
choice of his party for this high position in 1891, 1897, 1004, 
and 1910. 

In 1901 he was elected as a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention of Virginia, and rendered his State 
in framing her new constitution. 

He was prominently mentioned by his party for the presi- 
dency, and in 1896 and 1904 it is believed that the nomination 
for Vice President would have been his had he not discouraged 
the idea. 

DANIEL combined those qualities of sterling character, rare 
fidelity, and faithfulness in the discharge of every duty which 
justly entitled him to live in the hearts and memories of his 
countrymen. 

His sincerity and uncompromising integrity were never ques- 
tioned. To devoted patriotism he added sturdy independence, 
disdaining to calculate consequences. Sustained by conscious 
rectitude and purity of motive he feared no man, and boldly 
and openly followed his convictions, seeking to mold and lead 
public thought, rather than wait to follow it in inglorious 
safety and popularity. 

A worshiper of republican institutions, and an ardent stu- 
dent of its principles, he labored incessantly for means and 
measures to preserve and perpetuate them. 
and conspicuous leader in party strife and excitement, all con- 
eur in ascribing to him none but the most patriotic, con- 
scientious, and disinterested motives. 


; 5 
valuable service 


Though an active 


He was singularly charming in manner, amiable, magnetic 
and fascinating in public and in private life, and quickly and 
| firmly bound to him for all time in lasiing friendship and 


affection those with whom he came in contact. 
DANIEU’s brilliant record as a Confederate soldier, his classie 
; 


features, his silver tones, and gracious gift of oratory would 
not alone account for his endearment to his State and 4 


To these were added the highest ideals, warped by no considera- 
tion of selfish interest; truth unquestioned; honor untarnished; 
courage incomparable; and a civic conscience which | fol- 


lowed unwaveringly. These with his integrity, energy, oratory 
and genius are the qualities that for 50 y« 
Danter. to his State and his people. He was, indeed, an example 
of civie virtue as rare as beautiful. 


It was well said of him in the Charlotte (N. €.) Observer— 


As legislator, Representative, and Senator his service has | 
spicuous and brilliant. Senator DantieL’s fame vy rest y 
upon his oratorical gifts. With a culture based upon the wid 
ing, and a scarcely less wide knowledge of men and affairs, 





euence was at once simpie and irresistibly appealing No one ) 
ever sat spellbound under the sway of that magnificent vo 
forth one noble period after another, is likely to lose the 1 
received. The topic which elicited his happiest efforts was tl! 
Cause,” to which his devotion was most sincere and of which 4 
eruteh served as an ever-present reminder More t n I 
memorial addresses have long since rank as American « 
For the reason that Senator DANIeE! was ten ) 
effectively raised in honor of the hero f the Cor ! 
vinia alone, but every Commonwealth in Dixie, owes l 
gratitude, and throughout the bounds of each his m« r vill 
fragrant. 

And from the Winchester (Va.) Star comes this tribute 

The exact position held by Senator Daniet in Virginia was unique 


The exalted and, indeed, the preeminent place 


of Virginisns was due to the fact that in him all those qual‘iies which 
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appeal to a chivalrous people were personified. His position and in 
fluence is a tribute to the tremendous power of sentiment and the 
proneness of a generous ge to an idealism embodied in the person 


of a popular hero. His life, his physical presence, his winged words, 
lent him a glamor which caught and permanently held the imagination 
of Virginians. His wounded leg, his classic face and beautiful eyes, 
his voice musical as a flute and eloquent beyond the experience of men, 
the stainlessness of his life, the gallant front he held against mis- 
fortune, gave him a place which no man in the future can hope to fill. 

As was very natural, the thoughts of Senator DANIEL turned much 
to the past. The mighty struggle in which he took so brave a part 
left an indelible impress upon his memory. The eye of his mind saw 
through the mist of years the great squadrons set in the field, the ear 
of his mind heard the thunder of artillery, and in his heart abided the 
memory of his comrades, living and dead. 

The soldier sleeps; the incorruptible statesman has become a mem- 
ory and example; the good and loving man, whose shoulders were bur- 
dened with maay honors, has gone to his rest. Virginia mourns, 
yet in her sorrow there is the proud consciousness that he who was 
the best loved of all her sons has fought a good fight, and that his 
life and qualities justified to the full her pride and her affection. 

Richly endowed as DANIEL was, and showered with honors 
and praise, his modesty and freedom from conceit were remark- 
able. His manners were simple, courtly, charming, giving and 
commanding deference and respect of mighty and humble alike. 
Sincere, frank, independent with all; overbearing or flattering 
to none, no matter what his rank in life might be. The rare 
charm of putting his listener at ease was his. Whether as host 
or guest, with rich or poor, mighty or lowly, his manners 
marked the high-bred, modest gentleman, in whose society it 
was delightful to be. 

One of the crowning virtues in Maj. Danrev’s character was 
his leyalty to his friends and his confidence and trust in the 
people. In his masterful speech on the force bill he empha- 
sized this to a degree. That speech might well have been read 
and fully digested when two important questions were being 
discussed in this House a few days ago. 

The people of the South, and particularly of Virginia, were 
greatly impressed and deeply grateful to Senator Danren for 
the noble stand he then took and the ability with which he 
argued that question, involving, as it did, their welfare and 
happiness. 

i never saw his faith in his people in the least shaken, save 
on one occasion. ‘ 

At a Virginia convention I missed him from his usual promi- 
nent position on the platform. Fearing he was sick, I visited 
his room and found him depressed. After talking a short time 
he turned on me that kindly inquiring expression of his noble 
countenance that no one will ever forget who enjoyed his con- 
fidence and said, “These people expect to defeat me.” I re- 


plied, “ Never; we have 50,000 soldiers left in Virginia. They: 


and 100,000 sons, who have sprung from their loins, love and 
admire you. You are safe in their hands.” 

A little son of a Virginia father was about to be punished 
for some trivial offense. The little fellow looked up pitifully 
and said: “ Father, trust me; I will do so no more.” A faith- 
ful Confederate officer, who commanded one of the best com- 
panies I knew in the army, was asked by the colonel of his 
regiment how he kept so many men for duty and why they were 
always so cheerful and ready for the fight. He made this 
simple reply: “I trust them, and they love me.” 

The people of Virginia loved JonN W. DANIEL, and he trusted 
them. The whole story of his success is told in this sentence. 

His death left a vacancy difficult to fill. Other Virginians 
great and good will oecupy the position that he adorned for 
80 years. They will measure up to his standard along many 
lines, no doubt; but the school from which came his equipment, 
with its ideals, its sacrifices, and tragedies, is closed. 


Take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with very 
great interest to the eloquent addresses of my colleagues on 
the life and character of the late Senator Danrex, one of the 
foremost Virginians of his time. They have spoken. of him as 
a soldier with an enviable record, as a lawyer of conspicuous 
ability, as an author of great distinction, as an orator of almost 
matchiess grace and brilliancy, as a politician of stainless honor, 
as a statesman of incorruptible virtue, and as a patriot loyal 
and devoted to the interests of his State and of his country, 
and have drawn beautiful pictures of his achievements. It 
would be exceedingly difficult, therefore, for one who did not 
know him intimately to add anything to what has already been 
said of him, and it is not my purpose to attempt it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do desire to read, and thereby help to 
perpetuate, a most fitting tribute in his memory which appeared 
in the Virginian-Pilot, a newspaper published in Norfolk, Va., 
on the morning after his death. This tribute is from the pen 
of ex-Goy. William E. Cameron, who was his opponent for goy- 
ernor of Virginia, and defeated him, knew him long and inti- 


ee oe 


inately, and is, perhaps, as well fitted as any man in the State 
to make a true estimate of his life and of his character: 
JOHN DANIEL. 


No public man of his own day and generation has so attracted anj 
held the trusting affection of the Virginia people as JoHN Warwick 
DANIEL. Throughout an active career of pay half a century he ha 
stood conspicuously forward as the exponent of the best sentiment of th. 
Commonwealth, voicing always a spirit of patriotism too deeply found: 
to be shaken by considerations of selfish inter and accupying a mor: 
pedestal so high that those who felt constrained at times to take is 
with his opinions on political questions were always ready to pn.) 
tribute to his sincerity of conviction and purity of motive. [is brii- 
liant record as a soldier, his commanding figure and classic face, his 
mellowness of tongue and grace of gesture, and a gift of oratory whi 
lacked no essential quality of natural grace or cultured finish—. 
these bespoke for him initial popularity; but neither one nor al! 
these pieeston attributes would have ced to establish and protract 
his primacy in the public heart through the trying political vicissitud>s; 
of so many eventful years, had he been wanting in those elements of 
character that owe nothing to chance and yield nothing to change 
courage unfaltering, truth unquestioni honor beyond taint or tem; 
tation, and a civic conscience as sentitive as that which guided an: 
guarded the conduct of the private gentleman. It was his fortvne mor: 
than once to run counter to the candidates and policies favored by a 
majority of his constituents. A lesser man, or one less firmly anchors 
in the confidence of his fellows, might have abstained from open di‘. 
ference with friends and colleagues; or, having Bg mre his views 
vain, might have suffered loss of prestige and following as a con- 
sequence. Not so with Jonn Danieu. He occupied a plane above that 
of the mere officeholder and politician, and his next reelection to 1 
Senate was marked the same enthusiastic unanimity which had a 
tended the previous occasion. His people and his gery. had faith 
him. He was not an organizer or a manager of men. hat is kn 
as the “ machine” side of politics did not appeal to him. But the |! 
of that which made the strength of other leaders did not consti 
a weakness in him. More was expected of him in certain ways t! 
of others similarly placed, and less in other ways. Perhaps that ¢ 
was true illustrates most perfectly the estal on which the esteem an! 
affection of Virginians had elevated Jonn Daniet. His death leay 
a vacancy never to be exactly filled. Other Virginians, some great : 
some good, will inherit the toga to which he lent dignity for nea 
three decades, but the school from which his equipment and his stand- 
ards were derived is closed, and— 

“Take him for all in all, we ne'er shall look upon his like again.” 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I desire to avail myself of the 
privilege of placing in the Rrecorp a few remarks on the life « 
Senator Jonn W. Dantet, of Virginia. 

I am glad, Mr. Speaker, to add my humble words of tribu 
to the life of the distinguished Senator of our State in wh 
memory these services are held to-day. 

I knew Senator Danie. well, if not intimately, and his death 
was to me a personal loss as well as a source of grief to ; 
entire Commonwealth. For a period of over 30 years he hii 
been the most conspicuous figure in the life and politics of our 
State, though in later years his great powers belonged rather 
the Nation than to the State, and I can say that no one occuy)i~! 
a warmer place in the hearts of the Virginia people than did 
this great orator and statesman. 

His death is not only to me a personal loss, but it is a Si 
loss ds well, since he left no one to take his place. He was | 
last, and certainly the best, of that type of statesman 1ni 
orator that made Virginia famous in the early days of | 
Republic. The spirit of the early fathers lived and breat!:! 
anew in him, and all Virginia felt that in his courtliness of 
manner, his knightly bearing, and fervid eloquence were repro- 
duced the manners and the life of those who contributed most t» 
the establishment of our national life. It was for this in piri 
that Virginia loved him, and the more reason why Virginix 
proud of their illustrious traditions,, mourned his death. [! 
legal learning, his genteel manners, his power of speech, and | 
love of country would have made him a fit compatriot and : 
worker with Jefferson, with Madison, with Monroe, and wi 
others of that period who have written their names “ wh: 
time should not efface them and where all men should bel! 
them,” 

I was drawn to him by his indescribable charm of manner : 
the goodness of heart and soul that radiated from him in ev« 
action he took. I believe all his people felt this way about bh’: 
They saw in him a representative of their glorious past, 
their own imperishable history, and they loved him, they i 
lowed him, and honored him as they have done no other - 
recent years. 

Richly endowed with personal charms, of maguetic, ©\: 
majestic, presence, classic features, shed bearing, lic 
had in his very appearance the power to please. Gifted f. 
beyond the ordinary, both physically and mentally, his rest!c=> 
nature forced him into every conflict, whether of war or pe 
in which either his State or his fellow citizens participated. _ 

From the time he shouldered a musket in the defense of |): 
State to the day he breathed his last, a recipient of the highe=: 
honor a grateful State could bestow on him, he was a part »' 
every movement in which Virginia was interested. 

His life was as varied as were his mmplishments. i> 
versatile mind turned with rapidity from of law and 
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jurisprudence to battles in the political field for party su- 
premacy, and thence to a consideration of the great questions 
affecting the Nation. 

His personal career was mainly triumphant. He fought with 
distinction, was seriously wounded on the field of battle, and 
his body ever afterwards bore mute testimony of the sacrifice he 
made for the sake of the lost cause. 

Believing with all his heart and soul and mind in the prin- 
ciples of Jeffersonian democracy, he was the unquestioned 
leader of his party in his State for over a generation. His suc- 
cesses were at times tempered by defeats, but these did not 
embitter him nor dissuade him from his course. They seemed to 
inspire him to greater effort, until at last they were crowned 
with the full measure of success. 

As an orator he will be remembered so long as sentiment is a 
moving cause to human action and the human heart responds to 
the appeals of pure eloquence. His style was that of a Cicero, 
copious and grateful, rather than of a Demosthenes, condeused 
and powerful. In incomparable beauty of language and purity 
of diction he interpreted the sentiments of his people. He drew 
from the history of all ages and from every nation and from 
the lives of great men of every tongue and clime the facts, the 

















examples, the contrasts, the lessons, and the inspiration as from | 


an inexhaustible mental reservoir with which to adorn a sub- 
ject or point a moral. 

Just before Maj. DANtrex entered upon his congressional career 
and before he became a national figure he represented Virginia 


dom of Joun W. Danter. Under his leadership, by his wise 
counsel and advice, his party in Virginia stood for the last 
quarter of a century true to the traditions and tenets of de- 
mocracy as interpreted by national platforms, in the construc- 
tion of whose planks DANIEL was a potential factor. In the 
nature of things he left the impress of his magnetic personality 
and his rare genius upon the warp and woof of Virginia’s social, 
political, and industrial life. That this can not also be said of 
him in its fullness as a national figure is due alone to the 
vicissitudes of the Democratic Party and to the limitations of 
the opportunities offered him in the wider field of national 
politics and not to the lack of anything in him that would have 
made for success if political conditions had been favorable for 
the crystallization of party principles into publie policy. Yet, 
notwithstanding his political environment, hostile and uncon- 
genial as it was throughout the greater part of his service in 
Congress, DANtIet wielded a tremendous influence in the siiap- 
ing of legislation during two decades of service in the Sen 

He was a State rights Democrat and for a strict construe- 
tion of the Constitution, not in the narrow, circumscribed sense 
that the terms might imply, but broadly, reasonably, in the 
light of that deep study to which he had given the subject. 
The line of demarcation between the powers of the several 
States and the powers of the National Government was plain to 


| him, and he defined and elucidated those powers with a dis- 


| tinctness and clearness of diction that carried conviction. 


as one of the orators on the occasion of the dedication of the | 


Washington Monument. I have been told that as one sentence 
followed close upon another in this great oration, DANIEL 
seemed to grow in stature, until he loomed high above things 
terrestrial, and drew down, from the vaults of the celestial, 
Janguage comprehensive of his great theme. In one of his elo- 
quent paragraphs he said of the Father of his Country: 

Brilliant I will not call him, if the brightness of the rippling river 
exceed the solemn glory of Old Ocean. 
if darkness must be visible in order to display the light; for he had 
none of that rocket-like brilliance which flames in instant coruscation 
across the black brow of night, and then is not. But if a steady, un- 
flickering flame, slow rising to its lofty sphere, high hung in the heavens 
of contemplation, dispensing far and wide its rays, revealing all things 
on which it shines in the proportions and large relations, making right, 
duty, and destiny so poe that in the vision we are scarce conscious of 


the light—if this be brilliancy—then the genius of Washington was as 
full orbed and luminous as the god of day in his zenith. 


And his peroration! It breathed the very soul of patriotism 
and rose to the highest pinnacle of true eloquence. I will only 
quote a part of it: 


Long live the United States of America, filled with the free, mag- 
nanimous spirit, crowned by the wisdom, blessed by the moderation, 
hovered over by the guardian angel of Washington’s example; may they 
ever be worthy in all things to be defended by the blood of the brave, 
who know the rights of man and shrink not from their assertion; may 
they each be a column, and altogether, under the Constitution, a per- 
petual temple of peace, unshadowed by a Cesar’s palace, at whose altar 
may freely commune all who seek the uniou of liberty and brotherhood. 


Brilliant I will not call him, | 
; Support of a resolution indorsing his action, said, 


He 
was as zealous in preserving the one as the other, and in this 
showed a degree of statesmanship that lifted him far above 
the plane of partisanship and provincialism ard stamped him 
as a safe, sound, and wise publicist, who would insist 
sovereignty of the Nation as well as of the States. This v 
best exemplified in the great Chicago strike, when President 
Cleveland, without response to an invitation from the governor 
of the State of Lllinois, sent troops to quell the riots so that the 
United States mails could pass. 

Maj. DanteL sustained the action of the President and, in 
in 


upon the 


vas 


part, as 
follows: 

Mr. Presideat, I had hoped that such a resolution as this in a time 
of public peril like that which now confronts us would pass the Senate 
without objection, without delay, without debate. 

There are some things which go without saying, and it should go 
without saying that this is not a matter on which parties may fairly 


divide. He who brings in the name of party in 
whether it be Republican, Democratic, or Populist, fo 


san ense 


! rt — 
ets due recogni- 


tion of his duty as a patriot. — 
In this resolution have simply summarized the provisions of the 
| Constitution which bear directly on the existing situation, and which 


| point the pathway of duty to the President; and I 


Thenceforth Daniext took his rightful place, not alone as | 


Virginia’s greatest orator, but as belonging to the whole Nation. 

He was not only a gifted orator, but a profound lawyer, a 
leader of the bar, and an author of great distinction. The whole 
realm of law was explored by him, and in this vast theater his 


abilities had full play. Whether as advocate or defender in the | 


common-law causes or as expounder or interpreter of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, he was a distinguished authority. Practi- 
tioners at every bar, as well as students of the common law, 
in the years to come know and will know JoHN Warwick DANIEL 
for the legacies he left to the profession when he contributed 
to the bibliography of law the volumes entitled “ Daniel on Ne- 
gotiablie Instruments” and “Daniel on Attachments.” And 
the pages of congressional history will more than once be con- 
sulted, and interpretations by DANIEt of constitutional questions 
be queted as furnishing high authority. 

As a statesman it was given to few men as it was to DANIEL 
the influence and power to exercise the mastery over and to 
control the destinies of the people of a great Commonwealth 
as he exercised and controlled affairs in the State of Virginia. 
The people of that State were his willing followers. They 
loved and trusted him. They saw in him the reincarnation of 
illustrious sons who had made Virginia famous in the Nation’s 
history. No honor within their gift was too great to bestow 
upon him. They chose him to represent them in high and ex- 
alted places—in both horses of the legislature, in constitutional 
conventions, in the National House, and in the United States 
Senate, in Democratic State and National conventions, and but 
for political exigencies and conditions would probably have 
been nominated by his party for Chief Executive of the Nation. 

The constitution of Virginia, many of its laws, much of the 
common-law practice of its courts, and the government of its 
municipalities refiect the judgment, the learning, and the wis- 


have given expres- 
sion to that sense of approbation of his which pervades all 
classes of thinking and patriotic citizens. 

I am a State rights Democrat, who would not like 
ments of local self-government overridden. 
Democrat, who would not like to see the 
thority and national safety destroyed. 

Anarchy is no remedy for anything. 


course 


to see the munti- 
But I am also a n 


muniments of nati 


nation: 
nai au 


It 


intensifies every evil that 


exists. It impedes every remedial process. It should be stamped out 
wherever it shows itself. 
The President is Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. He 


has the plain right, and it is iis plain duty, to emp! them whenever 
and wherever the Constitution and laws of the Federal Government are 
forcibly resisted by combinations of men. 


The establishment of post offices and post roads and the transporta- 


tion of the mails through and by them is a Federal matter. Commerce 
among the States—interstate commerce, as distinguished from local 


intrastate commerce—is a Federal matter. 


The due process of law in the Federal courts is a Federal matter. 
And in all three of these matters the President, having imposed upon 
him the constitutional obligation to “take care that the laws be faith- 


fully executed,” has the right to use the Army and Navy to that end, 
and to oppose force by force. 

I am the friend, and have often been the champion, of those who 
work for their daily bread. My sympathy is with them. But they 
can have no lot or share with anarchists, the destroyers of property, the 
destroyers of life, the breakers of law, the enemies of peace, order, and 
civilized existence. They have no piace in the ranks of incendiaries, 
and they have no enemy who can be so fatal to their every interest 
as those who seek to fire them into defiance of law. 

The President is right in dealing promptly with lawbreakers. He 
ought to be upheld and cordially, and unstintedly supported here, as he 


will be throughout this land, by upright and law-abiding citizens 
Sections and parties disappear in the face of soci imperiled We 
should know only the country, the Constitution, and laws: and, as 
the President says, in such an emergency discussion 1 well post- 
poned. Peace, order, and obedience to iaw are t couditions precedent 
to discussion ; with them assured, grievances will be heard, rights pro- 


tected, and wrongs redressed. 
These are words of a statesman and patriot. 


Rising above 


the political conditions of that hour, unmindful of the effect 
upon his own or his party’s future, Senator Danrer was for 
upholding the arm of the Federal Government for the protec- 
tion of life and property against a condition of anarchy which 
supine and indifferent, if not to say synipathetic, State authori- 
ties made no serious attempt to suppress. 

While he was distinguished in so many lines of useful en- 


deavor, as orator, statesman, soldier, scholar, and lawyer, he 
was preeminent as a Christian gentleman. His was the at- 
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mosphere of benignity, self-effacement, and Christian charity. 
It has been said by one of his admirers that his Christian 
nature and his fighting spirit were combined compatibly. 

While I did not belong to his political party nor look upon 


national problems from the same point of view as he did, yet I 
always regarded him as a valiant and an honorable foe. Our 
differences were never mentioned, and I entertained for him the 
warmest personal regard. I have seen him on the hustings 
proclaiming the principles of. his party; I have listened to his 
matchless eloquence in paying tribute to a departed comrade; 
I have gone with him in presenting matters to the President of 
the United States; and I have observed him in the great intel- 
lectual forum where he spent so many years of his useful life. Un- 
der all the circumstances he was the same calm, dignified man, 
considerate of the wishes of others, powerful in argument, and 
persuasive in speech. I feel the better for having known him. 
I feel the better for what he was and for what he is. What is 
mortal of him has returned to the dust from which he was 
formed, but his immortal soul, the life of the man himself— 
that which moved and lived and had its being here—still lives, 
and will live through eternity. In this he believed, in this I 
believe, without which belief we are of all men miserable. 
Tor his character and example and greatness among men; for 
the hand of cerdial friendship and good will held out to me 
: when first I came a stranger to these Halls; for the sake of my 
4 revered father, who served in the Confederacy at the same time 
as Maj. Danret; for his gallantry in the vanquished cause of 
the Southland; and for his lofty, patriotic love for our com- 
mon and reunited country I honor and revere his memory. 
May he rest from his labors, and may his works follow him. 


Mr. LAMB assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the flower which I 
would lay upon the tomb of Senator Dante is the forget-me- 
not, the emblem of enduring affection. I knew him well; I 
esteemed him most highly; I cherished for him a sentiment that 
was closer than esteem and partook of the attributes of sacred 
confidence and warm personal affection. 

When I entered the Virginia Legislature a youth of 22 years 
he was a United States Senator from Virginia and was my 
friend, my counselor, and adviser. From that day to the hour 
when his enfranchised spirit entered that undiscovered country 
from whose bourn no traveler returns my relations with him 
were close. I was his devoted follower and admirer, and I 
have grieved deeply at the loss which I sustained in his death. 

It is, Mr. Speaker, indeed a tribute to our better nature to be 
grieved when our friends depart from among the living. Our 
humanity would not be worth the having without this attribute ; 
but as we stand by the graves of our friends we are comforted 
by the counsel of the Holy Writ, “ Not to sorrow for them that 
are asleep even as those who have no hope.” 

We all, sir, have our natural ambitions to act well our parts 
among our fellows; we are emulous to do our State some sery- 
ice, but there are few of us whose best and supremest aspira- 
tion is not to leave the world a little darkened at our departure. 
Senator Danrev’s death caused widespread sorrow in his State 
and in this Nation. When the wires flashed the sad tidings a 
pall of gloom was cast over the entire State of Virginia and 
that pall has not yet been lifted.- No son of Virginia among 
all the splendid galaxy of her great men was more universally 
loved in life or more deeply mourned in death. The people of 
Virginia loved him because he loved them. They were true to 
him because he was true to them. They honored him because 
in so doing they honored themselves. 
: JOHN WaRWICK DANIEL was born in the city of Lynchburg, 
; Va., on September 5, 1842. His home was in that city and on 

his farm on its outskirts during his entire life. He came of a 
long line of distinguished people. His grandfather, William 
Daniel, sr.. was a lawyer of great ability and one of the most 
magnetic and brilliant debaters and orators Virginia has pro- 
duced. His father, William Daniel, jr.. was a distinguished 
lawyer, and for years was a member of the Supreme Court of 
a of Virginia. His mother was of the noted Warwick 
‘amily. 

He was educated in the private schools of Lynchburg, at the 
Lynchburg College, and the Gessner Harrison School, of Nelson, 
and after the war studied law at the University of Virginia, 
where he distinguished himself in the classroom and in the de- 
pating society. A commencement oration—‘* The People ”’—de- 
livered while a student at this institution sent him forth into 
the world a marked and distinguished man. 

While he was at the school of Prof. Harrison the Virginia 
erdinance of secession was passed. ‘There was no hesitation 
on the part of the young stud~~t of 18 to go with his State in 
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her ultimate decision. As soon as the call of Virgini 
through the hills and valleys of the 
moning her sons to her defense, the first among the foremost to 
rally to her side was this ardent schoolboy. 
was distinguished for reckless courage, an accurate knowledg¢ 
of military affairs, and for untiring and loyal devotion to every 
duty imposed upon him. He was a private, a second lieutenan: 
a first lieutenant, and a major and chief of staff of Gen. Jubal 
A. Early. He was wounded five times, three times at the fire 
battle of Manassas, again at Boonsboro, Md. ; and at the Wilder 
ness, on May 6, 1864, while gallantly leading the charge of the 
Thirty-third Regiment of the old Stonewall Brigade, he receiy..) 
the cruel wound which sent him limping through life 9) 
darkened all of his days with suffering and pain. There on {)), 
blood-stained field, when full high rolled the crimson tide 0: 









This wound ended his military service, and but for this fact { 


JUNE 24, 


a rang out 
old Commonwealth, sum- 


AS a soldier he 


, 
ul 


battle, he fell, a hero, while his comrades swept on to victory 
is believed that he would have been made a brigadier gen ral 
soon after the Battle of the Wilderness, and that his militar y 
career would have been as brilliant as in subsequent years }\/s 
career in civil life was. : 

But, Mr. Speaker, it was not alone in the times which trio 
men’s souls that the patriotism and devotion of Senator Danir; 
to Virginia was conspicuous. When the war was over and un 
principled adventurers from without and renegades from withiy 
came like a pestilence to blight the small remnants we had jf 
from the sword and torch, he was the leader in the defense of 
the heritage and institutions of his people. 

Amid the anarchy of the reconstruction period, down throuc) 
all the great struggles for the supremacy of virtue and intelli. 
gence in the control of our Government, and for the preserva. 
tion of society and Anglo-Saxon civilization to 1902, when this 
danger to these was swept away by a constitution germinating 
in the hearts of the Virginia people and fashioned by a conyen- 
tion of their own choosing, it was he who stood forth as Vir- 
ginia’s greatest champion. 

Though left by the storms of war with body broken ani 
fortunes spent, yet in every struggle between Virginia and her 
foes, foreign or domestic, he was always on the firing line, and 
with voice and mind and means aggressively maintained her 
cause. 

For 30 years he was the undisputed leader of the Vir- 
ginia Democracy, and the most prominent figure in our party 
conventions; and in addition to this, he was the most beloved 
citizen of the State. This love for Senator Danren was con- 
fined to no particular sections, but from where the billowyv 
Atlantic washes our eastern front, to the lofty ridge whi 
receives its name from the bending heavens that bathes i{s 
summits in their own soft blue, and beyond to where the 
Cumberland Range marks our remotest western border; ever 
where the citizens of Virginia vied with one another in wn- 
bounded admiration and leve for the noble gentleman, | 
maimed Confederate soldier, the brilliant orator, the profoun 
constitutional lawyer, the sound statesman, whom they delight. i 
to acknowledge as their unchallenged leader. 

. STATESMANSHIP. 

Senator Danrex early entered public life. He served 
the Virginia House of Delegates from 1869 to 1871, in the 
State Senate from 1875 to 1881, and in the constitutional con- 
vention of Virginia of 1901-2. His service in these boiies 
was brilliant and was productive of much good legislation. Ie 
was the author of the franchise provision of the present con- 
stitution of the State, and its adoption was secured by reason 
of his great influence with the convention. Through his servic: 
in these bodies his constructive statesmanship was woven int: 
the very warp and woof of the laws of his native State. Ile 
served two years in this body and 23 years at the other end of 
the Capitol as a Senator from Virginia, and at the time of |\'- 
death, though he had not served out his fourth term, he b: 
been reelected for a fifth term. For years he was one of tli 
great members of the Committees on Foreign Relations, A)" 
priations and Finance of the Senate, and was potential in the 
settlement of all matters affecting our relations with foreign 
countries and the appropriations and revenues of this Gu) 
ernment. His ability as a debater and his complete knowledse 
of public questions made him a leading figure on the floor of 
the Senate, and gained him a national reputation which save 
him in the minds of the public the place he so well deserve, 
as one of the greatest of American statesmen. He was for 
years prominent in the Democratic national conventions, and 
was influential in shaping the policies of that party. 

LAWYER. - 

Senator Danren was a great and learned lawyer. When -» 

of he published a work on “Attachments,” which is 
Co found in every well-equipped law library in Virginia, 
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» large volumes, which is constantly quoted by the courts 
t resort, both in this country and in England. For years 
id a large practice in the State and Federal courts of Vir- 
and in the Supreme Court of the United States. Whether 
ce trial or appellate court, he was always ready. He was 
ugh in the preparation and magnificent in the presentation 


of a case. 
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later on he published a work on “ Negotiable Instruments,” and the fate of the Cawnpore see 


| 
| 


| 


Some of his most powerful and impassioned speeches | 


e at the bar when a question of law or evidence was unex- | 


diy sprung and when there was no opportunity for pre- 
litation or special preparation. In these passages he often 
bed an altitude of oratory and fierce invective that has not 

surpassed since the great Roman orator drove Cataline 
eonsternation from the Senate, or when Pericles brought 
, display of Athenian eloquence to its highest pinnacle of 
ndaor. 


ORATOR. 


He was one of Virginia’s great orators. That beautiful crea- 
tion of his mind and heart, the oration on Lee delivered at 
exington in 1883, had he no other monument to his genius, 
would mark him as one of the foremost orators of his genera- 
tion. It is one of the masterpieces of our language, which will 
live for ages, yielding an inspiration to higher and nobler as- 
pirations. Scores of triumphs nearly as great as this mark his 
career. His orations covered a wide field and are read with 
delight to-day by thousands. His oratory was of the richer 
style of the old school and always delighted and enchanted his 
hearers. 

It is not easy, Mr. Speaker, to decide in the display of his 
magnificent powers whether in the forensic field or in the arena 
of oratory our admiration is the more excited; for by a 
rare combination he may be said to have united in his splendid 
personality the encomiums which Cicero divided between the 
two most distinguished citizens of Rome when he declared the 
one to be the orator most learned in the law and the other the 
lawyer most renowned for oratory. 

Senator DANIEL was warm in his friendships, and not only 
had very devoted admirers, but there were many who, in the 
words employed by Ben Johnson toward the Bard of Avon, 
“loved him to idolatry,” and this was largely because they 
believed so implicitly in his integrity and his loyalty to his 
convictions. In a day when the commercial spirit threatened 


to dominate our land, it was pleasant to turn to this thought- | 


ful figure, this idealist, whose dreams and aspirations were 
not controlled by the pulsations of the stock market nor meas- 
ured by the stunted standard of present successes. His voice 
never delivered an uncertain sound. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, in meager outline was the career of Sena- 
tor Danie. It was indeed a high and a fine career of service 
to mankind, than which there is nothing higher beneath the 
circuit of the sun. Such aims and ends constitute the only real 
royalty, for— 

Herein stands the office of a king, 

His honer, virtne, merit, and chief praise, 
That for the public all this weight he bears; 
Yet he who reigns within himself and rules 
Passions, desires, and fears is more than king. 

No questionable act ever marked the fair pages of his private 
or public life. He stood in the fierce light which beats against the 
throne, but no flaw was ever found in his armor through which 
the shafts of envy and slander could enter and wound his fame. 
He was gentle yet strong, courteous yet brave, ready to extend 
the soft hand of charity and grasp with comprehensive thought 
the great questions of government and law. It is of such a 
man that the greatest of ancient philosophers affirmed— 


The man of great soul is one who accounts himself worthy of great 
things, being worthy. 


How far removed from this noble aphorism is the wretched | 


plaint of Solomon: 
Surely man at his best estate is vanity. 


_Mr, Speaker, man at his best estate is thrilled with intima- 
tions of immortality. Death to a man like Senator Daniet is 
but a shadow cast by his transition to loftier activities— 
He is not dead but sleepeth; well we know 
form that now lies mute beneath the sod 


Shall rise when time the golden bugles blow 
And pour their music through the courts of God. 


in his essay wpon death Lord Bacon has pictured that of 
Senator DANTEL : 
e - that dlies in an earnest pursuit is like one that is wounded in hot 
00d; W 


fixed and bent u 
death. on 


and extinguisheth envy. 


somewhat that is good doth divert the troubles of 


Mr. Speaker, during the dreadful Sepoy mutiny in India, | Affairs, 


when the English garrison in Lucknow, with the women and 
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for the time scarce feels the hurt, and therefore a mind | 
| 
Death hath this also, that it opencth the gate to good fame 


me f a 
cry was heard from the little Scotch ‘ Brow 
“Dinna ye hear the pibroch; dinna ye bu !” Her 
eager and alert ear had eaught from af ’ 
bagpipes in the approaching army of Sir ( 

And so, while our hearts are attuned f 
fraught with so much good should be cut fr 
chastened reflections can discern echoes of 
agement from his life which shoukl animate us all te 
and higher consecration to worthy and unselfish d 
eur country and our kind. And whilst among the perp 
of this world we “can not always see the way, ean 
come better and stronger from the example of « a lif 
with pride and gratitude for such a career, we r 
Father and his Father: 

Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbelief 
And grant Thy servant such a life and « 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent t 
gentlemen who desire to do so may have leave t 
cn Senator DANTEL. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Hay] asks unanimous consent that all gentlemen y | 
sire to do so may have leave to print remarks on §S 
Danizt. Is there objection? [After a pause] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 2 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.), in accor . 
| with the resolution previously agreed to, the House adjourned 
| until Monday, June 26, 1911, at 12 o'clock noon. 
| —_— ——— 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting S 
retary of War, transmitting with a letter from the ¢ f 
Engineers report of examination and survey of Sacramento 

| River, Cal., from Sacramento to Red Bluff (H. Dec. No. 76), 
was taken fom the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed with ac- 
companying illustrations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
| erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein ined, as follows 
| Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Labor, 
| to which was referred the resolution of the House (H. R 90) 
| asking for investigation of “Taylor system” of shop m ve. 
| ment, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 
| report (No. 52), which said resolution and report were ref; 4 

to the Committee of the Whole House « he state o ’ 
| Union. 

| Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, from the Joint Select ¢ ™ 
j aaeoaee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers, submitted 
1a report on useless papers and files in the Treasury Depart 
| ment (No. 54), which said report w referred to the Hon 
Calendar. 
| He also, from the same committee, submitted a report on use- 
less papers and files in the Interier Department (No. 53), which 
said report was referred to the House Calendar. 

‘ 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
| Under clause 2 ef Rule XXII, committees were d 1 
| from the consideration of the following bills, which w 
| ferred as follows: 
| A bill (H. BR. 11458) granting a pension to Mary Baker; 


Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, ‘ferred to the 
Conunittee on Pensions. 
| A bill (H. R, 11981) a pension Annie 
mons; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
A bill (H, R. 7470) granting 
mittee on Invalid Pensions 
Committee on Pensions. 


and re 


i 


granting to Ti 


E. Tim- 
and referred 


a pension to Ella Nefi 


discharged, and referred to 


( 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMO 





RIALS. 
| Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and 
| rials were introduced and severally referred a ws 
By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 12611) ly in 
| the line of the Army an inequality in rank due to the p sys 
item of regimental promotion; to the Committ on Military 


By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 12012) to amend an 


children, was beleaguered by its ferocious and merciless foes, | act providing for the enlargement and remodeling of the United 
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States post office and courthouse at Charleston, W. Va.; to the Also, a bill (H. R. 12031) to remove the charge of desert 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. standing against Servello J. Dematos; to the Committe 
By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 12013) to authorize the Secre- | Military Affairs. 
tary of the Treasury to convey to the city of Corsicana, Tex., Also, a bill (H. R. 12032) to correct the military recor: 
certain land for alley purposes; to the Committee on Public | John Quinn; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Buildings and Grounds. By Mr. DANFORTH: A bill (H. R. 12033) granting an 
ty Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H, R. 12014) to provide for a sit- | crease of pension to Jerome J. Garrett; to the Committes 
ting of the United States District Court in the Eastern Division | Invalid Pensions. 
of the Southern District of Ohio in the city of Steubenville, in By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 12034) granting an increa< 
said district; to the Committee on the Judiciary. pension to Ambrose Harris; to the Committee on Inyalid |’ 
By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 12015) to repeal so much of “An | gions. 
act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- By Mr. MICHAEL EB. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 100°- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and for other | granting a pension to Edwin F. Zufelt: to the Committee 
purposes,” as relates to enlarging the Capitol grounds; to the | Pensions, : 
Committee on Appropriations. By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 12036) granting a pension {5 
By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 12016) repealing that por- | August Gruenwald; to the Committee on Pensions. (i 
tion of the appropriation act of 1911 which provides for the en- Also, a bill (H. R. 12037) granting a pension to Joseph 1. 
largement of a stable between N and O Streets NW., in the Dis- | nelly; to the Committee on Pensions. , 
trict of Columbia, and providing for the ear of a site for By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 12088) gran: 
such stable; to the Committee on Appropriations. an increase of pensio Q ‘ . a 
By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 12017) to amend sec- | on Invalid Pensions, to Boston B. Baxter; to the Comm 
tions 6 and 8 of the food and drugs act, approved June 30, 1906 ; Also, a bill (H. R. 12039) granting an increase of pension | 
1o the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Joseph Renfroe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 12095) to provide for the Also, a bill (H. R. 12040) granting an increase of pensior , 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon | Daniel Bagley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
at Derby, in the State of Connecticut ; to the Committee on Also, a bill (HA. R. 12041) granting an increase of pension ‘ 
Public Buildings and Grounds. William C. B : s — 
By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 221) request- Also, in Cee Teeter Geist oe eo ps, 
ing the Secretary of State ’ furnish certain information; to | Monta Z. Burt: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Also, a bill (H. R. 1 . nin “ve 
By Mr. LLOYD: Resolution (H. Res. 222) appropriating | Charles J. Ballard. to tee Vnenaten = eena be , 
money for the payment of Nathaniel T. Crutchfield and Mrs. H. Also, a bill (H. R. 12044) granting an increase ae iematon | 
McKenna Kolkmeyer for services in connection with the prepa- George W. Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid septa ; 
ration of the rules of the Sixty-second Congress; to the Com- By Mr. FRANCIS ar bill (H. R. 12045) granting ae to or 
mittee on Accounts. : F ; : as. 
By Mr. CARY: Memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin, of pension to John R. Keyes; to the Committee on In\ 


Pensions. 
memorializing Congress to cause all dams owned by the United = 3 
States and maintained in and across the Fox River to be By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 12046) granting an increyso 


equipped with fishways; to the Committee on the Merchant 2 to James Trevillian; to the Committee on In\i)ii 
Marine and Fisheries. » ‘ ; 
Also. memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin, relating to By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12047) 
the sending into any State of money or campaign literature in | for the relief of Stephen A. West; to the Committee on M' 
violation of the corrupt-practice law of that State; to the Com- Affairs. 
mittee on Election of President, Vice President, and Representa- Also, a bill (H. R. 12048) to correct the military record of 
tives in Congress. William M. Cheuvrout; to the Committee on Military A ‘i: 
Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin relating to By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 12049) granting an incre <> 
the Sherman antitrust law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. | Of pension to Edward Church; to the Committee on In): 
Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin in regard Pensions. 
to passports issued by the United States Government; to the Also, a bill (H. R. 12050) granting an increase of pensio 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. William A. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 12051) for | 
relief of the city of Crawford, in the State of Nebrask:; to t! 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, Committee on Military Affairs. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 12052) granting a pens 
omaee introduced and severally referred as follows: Ww. A, Gruslin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 12018) granting an increase of | _ Also, a bill (H. R. 12053) granting a pension to Giller! |) 
pension to John W. Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- | Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
sions. Also, iby . R. —_— eating £ pemticn to Langdon IL. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 12019) granting an in- | Doane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
crease of pension to Thomas C. Snider; to the Committee on Also, a bill (H. R. 12055) granting an increase of pensi 


Invalid Pensions. Watson Boyden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Aiso, a bill (H. R. 12020) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 12056) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron C. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Augustus E. Case; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. a4 
Also, a bili (H. R. 12021) granting an increase of pension to | _ 4/80, a bill (H. R. 12057) granting an increase of pension 
Clifton Brockman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. James M. Mitchell ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. — 
By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 12022) granting a pension By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 12058) granting a pe 
to William D. Hulse; to the Committee on Pensions. to Elizabeth E. Atkinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pens 


By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 12023) granting an increase | By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (HL. R. 12059) to remove the cli 
of pension to Michael Conners; to the Committee on Invalid | Of desertion from the military record of John Wassily; ‘0 
Pensions. Committee on Military Affairs, . 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 12024) granting a pen- By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 12060) gran 
sion to Samuel T. Ferrier; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- | #2 increase of pension to Mary H. Doherty; to the Com 


sions. on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12025) granting an increase of pension to| By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 12061) granting «0 
Bert O. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. crease of pension to Mary A. Welsh; to the Committee on | 
By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 12026) granting a pension to | valid Pensions. 
Stephen A. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . Also, a bill (H. R. 12062) granting an increase of pension | 
By Mr. CATLIN: A bill (H. R. 12027) granting a pension to | Ellen M. Stanyan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Paul Heineman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 12063) granting an increase of pension |) 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12028) granting a pension to Herman J. | Nancy C. Webb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Wacker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 12064) to grant an honorable discharse \) 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12029) granting a pension to Mary Julka; | 8. D. Maxwell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 12065) granting an incres~: 
Also, @ bill (H. R. 12080) to correct the military record of | of pension to J. D. Butler; to the Committee on Invalid le: 
Horace McMellon; to the Committee on Military Affairs, sions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12066) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert P. Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
\Iso, a bill (H. R. 12067) granting an increase of pension to 
p. J. Chinn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Ry Mr. PICKETT: A bill (H. R. 12068) granting a pension to 
Caroline Holman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (HL. R. 12069) granting an increase of pension to 
ily C. Bruner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 12070) granting an increase 
of nension to Isaac Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pr sions. 
a bill (H. R. 12071) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon N. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Ry Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 12072) granting an increase of 
3} to John W. Wareham; to the Committee on Invalid 
ir. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 12073) granting an increase 
‘ nsion to Calvin Underwood; to the Committee on Invalid 
I ions, 
iso, a bill (H. R. 12074) granting an increase of pension to 
William Silvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12075) granting a pen- 
.to John Yat to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12076) granting an increase of pension t: 
Andrew J. Ledman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12077) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Biggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12078) granting an increase of pension to 
Albin Farley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
\iso, a bill (H. R. 12079) granting an increase of pension to 


~ 


Pensions. 


Napoleon Gignac; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12080) granting an increase of pension to 
mes Hodges; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12081) granting an increase of pension to 
Hosea B. Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12082) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvester Holiday; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 12083) granting an increase of pension to 
James Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 12084) for the relief of 
William H. James; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 12085) for the relief of Mrs. Willard W. 
Clark: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, SIMS: A bill (H. R. 12086) for the relief of heirs or 
estate of T. E. Robinson, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 12087) for the relief of heirs of Edwin 
Moore, deceased; to the Committee on War Cla 
A 








ill (H.R. 12088) granting an 


5 


By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: b 
N. Bacon; to the Committee on 


rease of pension to Charle 


ralid Pensions. 








k Hartwell: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12090) granting an 
increase of pension to Hugh H. Long; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (HL. R. 12001) granting an increase of pension to 
William H, Burgett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12092) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Ireland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12093) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvanus A. Crowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12094) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen H. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12095) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
‘ Also, a bill (H. R. 12096) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Savage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
* Also, a bill (H. R. 12097) granting an increase of pension to 
ihomas Eckols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
_ By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12098) granting an 
increase of pension to William M. Crow; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 









PBHTITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Resolutions of German-American Alliance 
of Brooklyn and other branches, approving House resolution 
No. 166, providing for an investigation of the administration of 
the immigration office at Ellis Island, and for an amendment 
of the present immigration law; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of A. G. Smidt, of Bluffton, Mo., and others of 
other sections of the country, asking for a reduction in the duty 
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|}on raw and refined sugars; t Cor Vax ! 
Means. 
Also, resolutions of the Mothe1 i f t 





Woman's Christian Temper: 


lumbia, insisting that 











lygamy; to the Committee on the J 1 

Also, resolutions of numerous churches and § 
relating to the opium evil; to the Comm 

Also, petition of Michael Hart and 1 5 
Louis, Mo., p1 ¢ against the pr 
with Great Britain; to the Com: 

Also, resolution f the Washi on ] 
relating to the appropriation bill of the Di of ¢ 
to the Committee on Rul 

Also, memorial of the Bar Association of B » 
N. Mex., urging the immediate admissik a ci 
State; to the Committee on the Territ 

Also, petitions of ni us M 
and Unionville, Mo., urging tl l 
pay bill; to the Committee on Militar 

Iso, } luti of Natio | 
Prevyenti of Tuberculosis 
made into tl ject of s 
mining une ( ! 

Also, petiti of 1 of i l 
urging action on the Bar ldt ’ 
tee on the Post Offi 1] , 

Also, resolutions of Chamber of Commerce sand Manuf 
turers’ Club of Buffalo, N. Y., ii rs 
ment with Canada; to the Committee on W 

Also, resolutions of Elder Men’s Imm« i 
and citizens of Washington, favoring a 
4644 and 4705; to the Committee on Rul 

Also, resolution of the Society of the D i A 
can Revolution, appealing to Congress to pass : 
before Congress providing for the erection it N 
Capital of a memorial to the signers of the Decl ( ‘ 
pendence; to the Committee on Publi 3 Gro 

Also, resolution of the Brig ‘ 
the District of Columbia, indo1 g I 4, 
authorizing the Committee on » Distri of ( to in- 
vestigate the government of the District of ( ms he 
Committee on the District of | 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Evie ppor r of pen 
sions in the cases of Aaron C. I and ‘ is C. Snider; to 
the Committee on Invalid P 

Also, petition of A. L. Spore, John H, ¢ i We M2 r~ 
man, Phillip Ulrich, and 60 other vete of t il ; 
praying for the passage of the Anders I i bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers in support of claim of Clif Br 
Committee on Invalid Pensi 

By Mr. AYRES: A petition of citizens of the B in f 
parcels post; to the Committee on the | ( I 

By Mr. BRADLEY: Resolutions ri 
striction of immigration adopted by « 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliz 

By Mr. CALDER: Re lution of New \} i te | , 
Association, approving the Aldri 
form; to the Committee on Banking d ¢ 

Also, petition of H. P! r é ( 
testing against House bill 8SS7; to tl I 
Means. 

Also, petitions of Walter Jeffreys Carlin ! 
York, urgi the passage of the militia pay | Ll); 
to the Committee on Military Affair 

By Mr. CARY: Resolutions adopted | 
ing House As iation, relating : 
the cold-storage industry; to the Cor 
Foreign Commerce 

By Mr. CRAVENS: Petition of numerous cit! f 
ville, Ark., asking that the duty on g 
Committee on Ways and Mear 

3y Mr. DYER: Petition of G »C. 1 Itz 


St. Louis and Kirkwood, Mo., asking t 
reduced: to the Committee on Ways and M: 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of National 
mobile Manufacturers, urging an amend: 
tax law, so as to permit cor] ti 
their returns as of the close of their 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the M ! } 
Association, relating to proposed l 
storage industry; to the Commi i 
Commerce. 
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By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolutions of Group 6, of New York 
State Bankers’ Association, approving the general scope of the 
Aldrich proposal for currency reform, and that it favors the 
creation of a proper discount market in the United States; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition for the preservation of Niagara 
Falls; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

sy Mr. FULLER: Petition of Sandwich Manufacturing Co., 
of Sandwich, LiL, for amendment of corporation-tax law; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 9097 for the relief of 
Charles J. Beach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of James Trevil- 
lian; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: Papers to accompany bill for the relief 
of the heirs of Edwin Moore; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILL: Resolution adopted by the board of 
street and water commissioners, city of Newark, N. J., favoring 
granting of the right of way and the water supply for fortifica- 
tions to the United States Government; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, resolutions by the Board of Trade of the city of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., favoring reciprocity with Canada; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petitions of numerous citizens of Mason 
City, Iowa, protesting against the passage of Senate bill 237; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KAHN: Resolutions urging amendment to the cor- 
poration-tax law which will permit concerns to make returns 
at close of their individual fiscal years, adopted by the follow- 
ing members of the Dried Fruit Association of California and 
other bodies: Pacific Fruit Product Co., Henry P. Dimond, 
Phoenix Packing Co., Griffin Skelley & Co., Kings County Raisin 
& Fruit Co., Fresno Home Packing Co., Winters Dried Fruit Co., 
Hunt Bros. Co., Griffin & Skelley Co., Golden Gate Packing 
Co., Monterey Packing Co., F. F. Stetson & Co., Winters Can- 
ning Co., California Fruit Canners’ Association, the J. H. Flick- 
inger Co., the J. K. Armsby Co., Central California Canneries, 
Sunlit Fruit Co., Taft & Suydam (Inc.), Castle Bros., John H. 
Spohn Co., the C. E. Cumberson Co., Ennis Brown Co., New- 
mark Grain Co., B. Holst Co., W. W. Ellis, H. Ainsley Packing 
Co., California Fruit Canners’ Association, the Merritt Fruit 
Co., Carquinez Packing Co., and Hyde-Shaw Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by Chamber of Commerce, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., favoring an amendment to corporation-tax law which 
will permit concerns affected to make returns as of the close 
of their individual fiscal years; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. REILLY: Resolutions by National Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers (Inc.), of Hartford Conn., calling 
attention to need for an amendment to the corporation-tax law; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions by National Association of Automobile Man- 
ufacturers (Inc.), Hartford, Conn., urging upon Congress the im- 
perative need of an amendment of the corporation-tax law mak- 
ing it permissible for corporations and companies to make 
returns at close of their fiscal years; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Py» Mr. SCULLY: Petition of sundry citizens of South Amboy, 
N. J., in favor of reduction in the duty on raw and refined 
sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Milwaukee Clearing House 
Association, relating to proposed cold-storage industry; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions by Elizabeth Board of Trade, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., favoring reciprocity with Canada; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions by Washington K. U. V., of South River, 
N. J.; Division No. 2, Ancient Order of Hibernians, Sayreville, 
N. J.; and St. Patrick’s Alliance, Independent Branch No. 1, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., protesting against passage of proposed new 
arbitration treaty with Great Britain; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

Also, resolution adopted by the Board of Street and Water 
Commissioners of the city of Newark, N, J., favoring granting 
of the right of way and the water supply for fortifications to the 
United States Government; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Resolution by Rhode Island Business 
Men’s Association, urging that the channel to Providence be 
deepened; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Memoranda in re Frank Hartwell, 
Company F, Sixth Michigan Volunteer Heavy Artillery; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, memoranda in re Charles N. Bacon, Company C, Tey) 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry; to the Committee on Invalid Pe. 
sions. 

By Mr. WEBB: Petitions of sundry citizens of Morganto, 
N. C., asking for a reduction in the the duty on raw and refi) i 
sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Crouse, N. C., asking ¢. 
a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to the (), 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Resolution of Workm:,’ 
Sick and Death Benefit Fund of the United States, asking ; 
investigation of the McNamara matter; to the Committee , 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, June 26, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read a) 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. Sout). 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had disagreed to {ho 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 1) 
to correct errors in the enrollment of certain appropriation acts 
approved March 4, 1911; asks a conference with the Senate oy 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and had ap- 
pointed Mr. FirzceraLtp, Mr. Burieson, and Mr. Cannon man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed reso- 
lutions commemorative of the life and public services of Hon. 
JOHN W. Dantet, late a Senator from the State of Virginia. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the Hons 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. .é49) to authorize the « 
tension and widening of Colorado Avenue NW., from Longfellow 
Street to Sixteenth Street, and of Kennedy Street NW. throuch 
lot No. 800, square No. 2718, and it was thereupon signed }) 
the Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted at 4 
mass meeting of citizens of the West Side of the city of Chicavo, 
IIL, remonstrating against the action of the Senate in ordering 
at public expense another so-called investigation into the ques- 
tion of the validity of Wirt1AmM Lorimer as a Senator from the 
State of Illinois, which were referred to the Committce « 
Privileges and Elections. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Wayne 
County, Pa., remonstrating against the passage of the so-cal!ol 
Johnston Sunday-rest bill, which was ordered to lie on the (.! 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the council of tle 
Protestant Episcopal Church, diocese of Kentucky, favoring |! 
adoption of international arbitration and universal peace, w!: 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. OCULLOM presented a petition of the National Asso ia- 
tion of Automobile Manufacturers (Inc.), praying for the «1 
tion of an amendment to the so-called corporation tax 
permitting corporations to make returns at the end of t! 
fiscal years, which was referred to the Committee on Financ 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the !\::' 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Norwood, Ohio, and a peti! 
of the executive committee of the California State Sunday 
School Association, praying for the ratification of the propo-~ 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and (ret 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on lorcic: 
Relations. 

He also presented memorials of the Trades and Labor \*- 
sembly of Grand Forks, N. Dak.; of the Central Federation °° 
Labor of Troy, N. Y¥.; of the Quartet Club Arion of Sayre) 
and of sundry citizens of Sayreville, all in the State of \ 
Jersey, remonstrating against the ratification of the pro). 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and ‘' 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on ler) 
Relations. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER presented resolutions adopted at the anv” 
session of the Yearly Meeting of Friends for New England.) ' 
at Providence, R. L., praying for the ratification of the |" 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and Gr" 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign |\- 
lations. = 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. ~:~. 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Greenville, N. H., and a memorial of 
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Harmony Grange, No. 99, Patrons of Husbandry, of Sanborn- 
ton, N. H., remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of Soldier Valley 
Grange, No. 1471, Patrons of Husbandry, of Silverlake, Kauns., 
remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Bird City 

nd Benkleman, in the State of Nebraska, remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called Johnston Sunday rest bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented memorials of Local Division No. 2, 
of Meriden; William A. Harty Branch, of New Britain; First 
Division, of Norwich; and of Local Division No. 1, of South 
Manchester, all of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, in the State 
of Connecticut, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

He also presented a petition of the Business Men’s Associa- 
ton (Inc.) of New London, Conn., praying for the ratification 
of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States 
aud Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of Higganum Grange; Farm- 
ington Grange; Harmony Grange, No. 92; Plymouth Grange, 
No. 72; Webutuck Grange, No. 86; Tunxis Grange, No. 13; and 
Danbury Grange, No. 156, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in 
the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Hartford, Conn., remonstrating against the establish- 
ment of a parcels-post system, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tions of Ansonia, Derby, Shelton, and Seymour; of the Pope 
Manufacturing Co., of Hartford; of the Columbia Motor Car 
Co., of Hartford; of the Locomobile Co. of America, of Bridge- 
port, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the adoption 
of an amendment to the so-called corporation-tax law permit- 
ting corporations to make returns at the end of their fiscal 
years, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 
278, Patrons of Husbandry, of Greenville, N. H., and a memo- 
rial of Harmony Grange, No. 99, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Sanbornton, N. H., remonstrating against the proposed recipro- 
cal trade agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at the Yearly Meeting 
of the Society of Friends for New England, held at Providence, 
R. L, favoring the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented resolutions adopted by Group 5, In- 
diana Bankers’ Association, indorsing the currency plan as pro- 
posed by the National Monetary Commission, which were re 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. O'GORMAN presented a petition of the National Auto- 
mobile Association (inc.), praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the so-called corporation-tax law permitting corpora- 
tions to make returus at the end of their fiscal years, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., praying for the ratification of a treaty of 
arbitration between the United States, Great Britain, and 
France, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a petition of the North Side Board of Trade 
of New York City, N. Y., praying for the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Pittstown Grange, No. 1211, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of New York, remonstrating against the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the New Orleans Progressive 
Union, praying for the adoption of the recommendations of the 
Department of State in regard to financial transactions with 
the Republics of Central America, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New York, 
Brooklyn, and Kirkville, all in the State of New York, remon- 
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strating against the passage of the so-called Johnston Sunday- 
rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the tabl , 

Mr. OLIVER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Northumberland County, Pa., remonstrating against th 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Se 
ton, Pa., praying for the proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry druggists of Allen- 
town, Pa., remonstrating against the imposition of a stamp tax 
on proprietary medicines, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. : 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Erie, 
Pa., and a petition of the Business Men’s Exchange, of Frie, 
Pa., praying for the appointment of a commission by the United 
States and Canada for the adoption of a definite plan for the 
preservation and control of the waters of the Great Lakes 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relation 

He also presented a petition of Washington Camp, No. 55, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Philadelphia, Pa., and a 
petition of Washington Camp, No. 355, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, of Kulpsville, Pa., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to further restrict immigration, which were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a memorial of the congregation of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church, of Roseveld, N. Dak., re- 
monstrating against the enforced observance of Sunday as a day 
of rest in the District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the E. A. Knowlton 
Co., of Rochester, Minn., remonstrating against the establish- 
ment of a parcels-post system, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a memorial of 123 citizens of 
Providence, R. I., remonstrating against the imposition of a 
stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at the annual session 
of the Yearly Meeting of Friends for New England, held at 
Providence, R. I., favoring the ratification of a treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States, Great Brituin and France, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Rhode [sland Business 
Men’s Association, praying that an appropriation be made for 
the improvement of Providence River and Harbor to a depth of 
30 feet, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of the 
of the Second Baptist Church of Bridgeport, Conn., 


congregation 

praying for 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the board of directors of t) 
Business Men’s Association of Hartford, Conn., praying for the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United St 
and Canada, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Di on No. 1. A 
cient Order of Hibernians, of Norwich, Conn., remonstratin 
against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 

He also presented a petition of the National Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers, praying for the adoption of «an 
amendment to the so-called corporation-tax law permitting co: 
porations to make returns at the end of their fiscal years 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Farming 
ton, Conn., remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Floriston Pulp & 
Paper Co., of California, praying for the passage of the so- 
called Root amendment to the reciprocity bill, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memoria! of Progressive Grange, No. 308, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Healdsburg, Cal., remonstrating 
against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Sacra- 
mento and Oakland, in the State of California, remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called Johnston Sunday-rest bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Virginia presented affidavits in support of 
the bill (S. 2685) for the relief of the trustees of Carmel Bap- 
tist Church, Caroline County, Va., which were referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BRIGGS presented a memorial of the Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation of New Jersey,.remonstrating against the imposition 
of a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Newark, 
N. J., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the so- 
called corporation-tax law permitting corporations to make re- 
turns at the end of their fiscal years, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of George W. Spies, of Pleas- 
antville, N. J., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Johnston Sunday-rest bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of Unity 
Church of Montclair, N. J., and a petition of the Stanley Con- 
gregational Church and Society of Chatham, N. J., praying for 
the ratification of the proposed arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of Local Division No. 16, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Jersey City; of the Quartet 
Club of Arion, of Sayreville; and of sundry citizens of Jersey 
City and Sayreville, all in the State of New Jersey, remonstrat- 
ing against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of the Board of Trade of Eliza- 
beth, of the Board of Trade of Newark, and of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Plainfield, all in the State of New Jersey, pray- 
ing for the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented memorials of Local Granges, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Pemberton, Kingwood, and Cold Springs, all in 
the State of New Jersey, remonstrating against the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Typographical Union No. 
103, of Newark, N. J., and a memorial of Local Branch, National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, and the Metal Polishers, 


tuffers, Platers, Brass Molders, Brass and Silver Workers’ 
Union of North America, of Trenton, N. J., remonstrating 


against the alleged abduction of John J. McNamara from In- 
dianapolis, Ind., which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. ROOT presented a memorial of the Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation of Buffalo, N. Y., remonstrating against the imposition 
of a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BOURNE presented a memorial of Blue Mountain Grange, 
No. 345, Patrons of Husbandry, of Union County, Oreg., re- 
monstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 1069) to authorize the 
widening and extension of Minnesota Avenue from Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE. to its present terminus near Eastern Avenue, and 
tor other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 88) thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 1898) providing for 
the protection of the interests of the United States in lands and 
waters comprising any part of the Anacostia River, or Eastern 
Branch, and lands adjacent thereto, and for cther purposes, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 89) 
thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
eonsent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (8S. 2874) for the relief of Lincoln W. Tibbetts (with 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2875) granting an increase of pension to Hiram N. 
Brann (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (8. 2876) granting an increase of pension to Eugene 
Sullivan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. BACON: 

A bill (8S. 2877) amending section 67 of the act approved 
March 3, 1911, to codify, revise, and amend the laws relatine 
to the judiciary ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. i 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (8. 2878) to authorize the Chicago, Lake Shore & East 
ern Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Calumet Riv: r 
in the State of Indiana (with accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Commerce. - 

A bill (S. 2879) granting an increase of pension to Franc: 
M. Dean (with accompanying paper): and 

A bill (8. 2880) granting an increase of pension to Dayid 
Applas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (8S. 2881) to authorize the widening of Wisconsin 
Avenue NW. (with accompanying papers); to the Committ. 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 2882) granting an increase of pension to Tillman 
H. Elrod; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (8S. 2883) to correct the military record of David ¢ 
Stewart; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2884) granting an increase of pension to 1D 
Barclay (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia : 

A bill (S. 2885) for the relief of the trustees of Lebanon 
“vangelical Lutheran Church, of Shenandoah County, Va.: to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2886) granting a pension to Sarah E. Muzy; to th 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2887) granting an increase of pension to Joln §. 
Rhoads; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2888) for the relief of Mary B. Lovell (with : 
companying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 2889) to authorize the use of money orders 
temporary postal-savings certificates; to the Committee 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By 'Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2890) for the establishment of a probation syst 
in the United States courts, except in the District of Colum) 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2891) providing for the erection of a public build 
ing at Muskogee, Okla.; and 

A bill (S. 2892) providing for the erection of a public build 
ing at Tulsa, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


1), 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Mr. BRISTOW submitted an amendment intended to be ): 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote recipr 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be pri 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 12109 
which was ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Claims. 


ASSISTANT MESSENGER TO COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 80), which was read and referred to the Committe 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the So 

, That the Committee on Territories is hereby authorized 
to empl an assistant messenger at a salary of $1,000 per annul 
to be pata from the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise 
provided for by law. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT. é 


Mr. BRISTOW submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
81), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office 


Depart a and it is hereby, authorized to employ an assistant 
to be fon * he contingent fund of the Senate, at a salary 
of $1,440 per annum. 
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ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT, 


Mr. WORKS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 82), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 


ment be, and it is hereby, authorized to employ an assistant clerk at a 
salary of $1,440 per annum. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the reciprocity bill, House bill 4412. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4412) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion 
of Canada, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I give notice that on Wed- 
nesday, June 28, immediately following the routine morning 
pusiness, I will address the Senate upon the pending bill, 
with special reference to the amendments I have proposed to it. 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, I understand that the sub- 
ject for discussion before the Senate to-day is what is known 
as the Root amendment to the Canadian agreement. I think 
it is generally known by this body that I am opposed to the 
Canadian treaty or agreement in its present form. On the 
very day after the agreement was sent to the Senate by the 
President of the United States I wrote to Louisiana, stating 
that in my opinion some provisions of the agreement operated 
as an unjust discrimination against the agricultural interests 
of some sections of this country, and for that reason, if for 
no other, I could not support it in the shape in which it was 
presented. Before I went home after the adjournment of the 
Congress my position on that subject was well known to several 
of my brother Democratic Senators and possibly to one or two 
Republican Senators. 

As soon as I reached New Orleans in March after the ad- 
journment of Congress I was interviewed on the subject by a 
reporter of one of the leading New Orleans daily papers, and 
I then stated my opposition to the agreement and gave the 
reasons why I could not support it, adding, however, that if 
it was amended so as to do away with the injustice that I 
thought would be done by its provisions to the agriculturists 
of the country, I should very willingly support it. A few days 
after that I was interviewed in north Louisiana by a reporter 
of one of the leading papers in that section of the State, and 
I then reiterated the views I had already expressed, and added 
that as these were my convictions no amount of criticism could 
swerve me from carrying them out. So my position on the 
subject has been for several months thoroughly understood by 
the people of Louisiana. 

Now, as to the pending Root amendment, I must confess that 
I do not very clearly understand that proposition, except that 
neither its adoption nor its rejection will have any effect on the 
reciprocity bill so far as relates to its being accepted by the 
Dominion of Canada. There seems to be a very serious dis- 
agreement among lawyers in this body as to what its effect 
might be, but out of the somewhat foggy atmosphere that per- 
vades the subject to me at least I do seem to see that the 
measure is calculated on one point, not a very important point 
either, in my opinion, to correct an inequality in the bill 
whereby the citizens of the United States would be put on a 
fairer plane with the citizens of the Dominion of Canada than 
they are without it; and believing as I do that through the 
provisions of this treaty the Dominion of Canada is receiving 
far more advantage than the United States will be receiving 
from it, and as I do not wish to give the Dominion of Canada 
any assistance in the way of getting any greater advantages 
from the treaty over the United States than it is already receiv- 
ing, I shall vote in favor of the Root amendment, unless my 
views are changed by the further discussion that will happen 
to-day. In voting that way I do it with a perfect knowledge 
that the amendment is doomed to defeat, but the knowledge of 
the suceess or defeat of a pending measure before this body 
can not of course have the slightest influence on me in the 
matter of my vote upon it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I for one shall vote 
for the Root amendment, not for the reason urged by some of the 
Members of the Senate that they desire to make the bill as bad 
48 possible, but because I am opposed to the bill, and if it has 
to become a law I desire to make it as good as possible. 

I have yet to hear one reason urged upon this floor why the 
Root amendment should not be adopted. The only statement I 
have heard either in public or private, the only reason urged, 
is that the bill must be passed without amendment as it came 





| bills—section 2 flies in the face of that well-considered report; 





from the House. That is not a conclusive argument to my mind 


as a Republican. That a Republican Senate must take a bill 
prepared and passed by a Democratic House in the face of the 
opposition of a majority of the Repnblicans in the House, and 
must pass it without amendment, I say is not a conclusive or 


even a persuasive argument to my mind. 

When the Senate shall so far forget its duty to the public, 
when the Senate shall so far lose its respect for itself as to 
say that it will not amend a bill for good when it comes before 


this body, then the Senate is simply to become an echo and to 
lack power in the affairs of the Government. That, for one, I 
am unwilling to do. There are Senators upon this floor who 
believe that the Root amendment is a proper amendment and 
yet hesitate to place it upon this bill. Their reason I can not 
imagine. 

I am for the Root amendment, because, to my mind, it affords 
the only loophole of excuse for the passage of this bill. It 
at least assumes some degree of reciprocity. I am for the Root 
amendment because it gives some relief from section 2 of the bill, 


which, as presented, flies directly in the face of every Repub- 
lican utterance that has been made by the Republican Party 
in reference to the tariff. Section 2 provides for the free admis- 
sion of paper and wood pulp. We are urged that we must not 
meddle with the wool schedule, that we must not meddle with 
the steel schedule, that we must not touch the sugar schedule, 
because the Republicans, by solemn act, have provided for a 
Tariff Board that will look into the wisdom of these various 
schedules as they now are, and shall set forth the facts that 
they find in connection with the industry, and that no legisla- 
tion on these subjects should be had until such board has inves- 
tigated and reported; and the last utterance of the Repub- 
lican Party, written into the platform at the suggestion, or at 
least with the active and earnest cooperation of the Senator 
from Massachusetts in the subcommittee which prepared that 
platform in Chicago, was that the Republican Party believed 
in the protective tariff; that they believed the measure of pro- 
tection should be the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, with a reasonable profit to the manufac- 
turer. The only schedule in the tariff upon which that Tariff 
Board has made a report, the only light that they have given 
us upon this whole tariff question, has been in reference to the 
schedule that is mentioned in section 2 of this bill. 

What is it that is proposed by some of the so-called regular 
Republicans in this Chamber? To fly in the face of the report 
of that board. That board reports the difference between the 
cost of production in Canada and the cost of production in the 
United States of print paper to be something over $5 a ton. 
Section 2—I do not wonder it is in the bill, because it comes 
from a body that does not believe in a protective tariff, that 
does not believe that it is for the vest interests of the country 
so to adjust ourselves as to have any protection in our tariff 
flies in the face of the action of the Republican Congress in 
giving credit to that board, anil absolutely flies in the face of 
the last definite utterance on the tarifi by the Republican plat- 
form of two years ago. 

I am in favor of the Root amendment as a Republican, be- 
cause it takes a little of the sting out of section 2. The Root 
amendment does provide that when Canadian print paper shall 
come into this country free, reciprocally our paper shall go into 
Canada free. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, would the Senator mind a 
little inquiry right there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator know of anything pro- 
duced in the United States which, after this bill shall become a 
law, will, under the rules of trade, go into Canada free? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I know of nothing. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, then, if the Senator—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of course, the opportunity is 
there if the product is there. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The opportunity is there, but the condi- 
tions of trade are such that none of our products would go into 
Canada free. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, can not the Senator see, then, that 
by adopting this amendment he would spoil the present beau- 
tiful symmetry of the compact? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not want to spoil it, but I 
want to mar it a bit. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 


yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do. Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. Would it mar it? Mr. BROWN. If it was in conformity with the agreeme; 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, I think so. It is now dis- | then the Senator would be heartily in favor of the bill? 
tinctly Democratic. I want to put alittle Republicanism into it.| Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Not at all. I am against it fr 

Mr. CLAPP. Has the Senator from Wyoming investigated | 80a to hoc, right straight through the whole bill. I do not \ 
so as to ascertain how much paper, pulp, and wood combined | ™y position misunderstood. But if we have got to have 1! 
were shipped into Canada from this country last year? bill enacted into law, I want to make it as good as I can. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No; I have not investigated that.| Mr. BROWN. If it is in harmony with the original a¢ 
I have not been interested in it very much, because I do not | ment, the Senator is for it; and he is against it if it is 
believe it would be enough to found an argument on. trary to the agreement. Is that the position the Senator tal 

Mr. CLAPP. That is just the point with reference to this ae See _ yoming. Does not the Senator yet und 
amendment. While it proposes to give reciprocity, it is dealing | *“42¢ MY Position * 





with a subject that the veriest novice knows, because of eco- saat aaa a trying to ey the Senator. 
nomic conditions, we never can get reciprocity in. onidimatine ae trig OF ee SO recipro: 
. ’ > Ta % o © in. > » ar . apr “ 
I m Boe record & Wyoming. I am not a novice, then, because Mr. BROWN. The Root amendment is in conflict with | 
‘ 4 . . Be reciprocity agreement—— 
Mr. CLAPP. But the Senator just admitted practically that Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator wait? 
he had not suflicient interest as to our capacity to ship these ieee ae a e Senator wait? I : 


i $ ej ‘itw acres . > fany 
products into Canada to even have investigated it. Speaking eae Socios an ihe F 
now from memory, we got $300,000 worth of those articles into it I want to make #t as s0ea@ as I dan : and I believe the R 
their market, against $4,000,000 they got into ours. amendment betters it - That ao-enne position = 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. ‘The Senator is substantially cor- Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator yield again? 
+) rect. I should not be surprised if the discrepancy were greater, The VICE PRESIDENT ‘ Dees the Senator from Wvo. 
but I am not making this argument, as I stated before, on the yield further to the Senator Grom Nebradhat : 
ground that we are going to benefit very much by the Root Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh ves 7 \ 
amendment. I am making it on the ground that I do not want Mr. BROWN 7 40 not ‘cage ped interrupt a ieeetoe but 7 
to entirely throw overboard every Republican doctrine contained should like to get hie viewpoint. ff I cam. The Senat. . 
in the tariff proposition, and this does give a loophole, so that | 4. y understand, is in Queer of the Root euien@ment bec oa 
if our industry should increase, if the market should be afforded, puts Republieanism into the pact? ; a 
and if Canada should become a depot for the entrance of our | Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Because it helps the bil! 
paper, so that we will have the opportunity, we can take Mr. BROWN. Now. the Senator is aware of the fact 
advantage of it and get in. Without the Root amendment we not. that the author of the amendment himself stated « 
can not. | floor here that, with his amendment adopted, there would 
Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— no change in the practical effect and result of existing | 
4 The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming | far as free print paper is concerned? 
‘ yield to the Senator from North Carolina? | Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am aware of the fact that 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Certainly. Senator from New York leoks on his child with not quil: 
Mr. OVERMAN. If I understood the Senator correctly, he | much love as I leok at it. 
said the bill is now Democratic? Mr. BROWN. I am not speaking of love; I am speaking of 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Absolutely. the effect of his own amendment, which the Senator from \ 
Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator think, if we put the Root | York says will leave the law as it is so far as the real r 
amendment on, it will be un-Democratic? | is concerned. 
Mr. CLARK ef Wyoming. I think it will have a little Repub- Mr. CLARK of Wyeming. Is the Senator sptaking a 
lican leaven in it. Does the Senator from North Carolina be- | rately? Does he mean the law or the bill? 
lieve that to put the Root amendment on would keep it Mr. BROWN. The law—that it will leave the law as i 
Democratic? that the result will be the same as under existing law—tha' 
Mr. OVERMAN. Well, we will discuss that. we should still have the present duties on print paper 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator evades that question. | spruce wood with the Root amendment adopted, and |! 
Mr. President, so far as section 2 is concerned, I think every- | would be“no reduction either on this side of the boundary 
ene agrees that it is not a part of the reciprocal arrangement, | or the other, because the condition the Root amendment | 
so called, between Canada and this country; it is not a part of | into the law leaves the practical result just as it is to-day. 


nat 


S ayrontlien oc {f 


the agreement that was entered into by the ministers of Ganada Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not agree with that at ©)! 
and the representatives of the United States. Mr. BROWN. Well, the author of the amendment doves 


I had formed an idea of exactly what this section meant with Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The author of the amendment, 
the Root amendment, but I was somewhat shaken in my indi- | perhaps, does not view his child with the same eyes that | (: 
vidual conclusions by the remarks of the Senator from Iowa | But, Mr. President, I have seen no real demand, or any | 
(Mr. Cus ins] in this Chamber two or three days ago. What- | mand well-seated in reason, for the enactment of any part «' 
ever we may think of it, however, we must conclude, and it is | this bill. I see still less demand for the enactment of section ; 
acknowledged, that section 2 of this bill does not carry out the | because, as I have said before, nobody contends for a mv 
agreement between the two countries; it is not the compact that | that section 2 is a reciprocal provision. 
was sent to the House of Representatives. There is just one interest that asks for section 2, and that 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— the interest that has assaulted in favor of free paper ev 
; The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Seuator from Wyoming | Republican tariff that has been formulated in the Chambers 
‘ yield to the Senator from Nebraska? Congress for the last 15 years. That is the interest that : 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes. peared before the Republican national convention in (hi! 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator observes that he was somewhat | and the Democratic national convention in Denver; that is ' 
shaken in his convictions by the argument of the Senator from | interest that in season and out of season, contrary to al! |i: 
Towa [Mr. Cummins]. He immediately follows that with the | publican doctrine, contrary to every spirit of fairness in 
Rh ce statement that everybody concedes that the Root amendment is | industrial affairs, has demanded free print paper. 
ae in conformity with the agreement. It was urged in the hearings, it has even been spoken in pul 








Bee Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, no; I did not say that. utterances by those high in authority, that the crusade am 
y Mr. BROWN. I am glad if I misunderstood the Senator. the farmers against this pact had its birthplace amoncs' 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I did not say that. I said that I | band of promoters in New York; that, in fact, the farmers 
was somewhat shaken in regard to it. not conscious as to whether or not they are interested vit) 
oy Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Wyoming argued emphat- | in this matter; that they do not know what they are tal 
t ically that it violated the agreement. about; and that all their opposition has been caused, as [I !\ 
EE Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, no. I did the Senator from | said, by a band of promoters in New York. ‘That is | 
Ret Towa the credit to say that he had shaken me somewhat in| medicine that has been sedulously sent out by those in f: 
Bs my former belief; but I went on to say that section 2, as it | of free print paper; but the same hearings developed the © 
' = comes from the House, is not in any event the agreement that | thet substantially all the crusade Mm favor of the reciproc: 
’ was entered into between this country and Canada. agreement has been conducted by the great users of print Pp! 





Mr. BROWN. Mr. President in metropolitan centers, which have been groomed and pre} 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming | for the race by the American Publishers’ Association. I *' 
yield further to the Senator from Nebraska? that without fear of contradiction. 
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The American Publishers’ Association, the membership of 
which is to be saved $6,000,000, according to their own figures, 
if this bill goes through, do not care what becomes of this reci- 
procity agreement so long as section 2 remains in it inviolate. 
When you talk of a hothouse propaganda, here we have one. By 
their own admission before the committee, a man is paid $15,000 
a year for this very purpose, and a telegram was sent out to 
the newspapers by the president of that association, which vir- 
tually controls the daily news of this country, “ Please see to 
it that your correspondents in Washington are instructed to 
treat favorably the reciprocity measure, because it provides for 
free print paper.” That same bureau has been sending out 
articles addressed to the farmers, articles addressed to each 
State, playing upon their selfish interests. These things are 
all published in the hearings. So that if I am opposed to the 
pill as a whole, I am still more opposed to section 2, unless it 
be amended in the reciprocal method for which the Root amend- 
ment provides. 

I am not going to discuss the peciprocity bill; but I want to 
make a few inquiries of my political colleagues upon this side 
of the Chamber. It is no surprise to me that the Democratic 
Party as a whole are in favor of this measure; it is no sur- 
prise that, with two of three notable exceptions, the vote will 
be practically unanimous upon the other side of the Chamber, 
as it was upon the Democratic side of the House of Representa- 
tives, and why? Because it is a thing that they have been 
hoping for; it is a thing that they believe in; it is a thing that 
they want to write upon the statute books of this Nation in con- 
formity with their tariff policy for 50 years. 

The Democratic Party in the Senate are absolutely consistent 
in their opposition, and they are the only ones that can claim 
any credit if good shall follow the enactment of this bill. The 
Republican Party is openly divided in this Chamber upon this 
proposition; and to my unutterable surprise I find those who 
through sunshine and in storm have advocated the Republican 
doctrine of protection, Senators from New England whose 
prosperity is built upon a protective tariff, are the first ones to 
desert the doctrine of protection in this bill. They were the 
first ones who taught the country that the tariff was not a local 
issue; they were the ones who appealed to the farmers of your 
State, sir [the Vice President in the chair], and to the farmers 
in other States to uphold the doctrine, because it was a great 
national blessing, the benefits of which directly or indirectly 
found their way into every household in the land; and year 
after year the farmers of the Northwest, of North Dakota and 
South Dakota and Minnesota and Iowa and other States have 
marched up with their Republican majorities—majorities 
founded and claimed almost substantially entirely upon the 
idea of a protective tariff and upon the idea that it was not a 
local issue. 

When our Democratic friends upon the stump and elsewhere 
have gone before the people of the country and have said to the 
people of those States, “ Republican protection is a fraud; it 
fattens the manufacturer; it fattens New England; but you are 
paying for it,” men who in this Chamber and elsewhere have 
heretofore been the strongest supporters of protection are the 
first ones to strike a blow at the idea that a Republican pro- 
tective tariff is uniform in its operation, and they say in this 
bill, “ We will make the tariff a local issue.” They take up the 
discarded theory, even, of the Democratic Party in Hancock’s 
time, that the tariff is a local issue, and they come into this 
Chamber and say, “ We will make it a local issue; we will strip 
from the farmers of the Central and Northwestern States all 
benefit they can possibly derive in their vocation from the oper- 
ation of the tariff. We will confine it to the manufacturer.” 

I want to ask the Senator from Massachusetts—I want to 
ask other New England Senators in this body who are going to 
vote for this pact—whether they vote for it because they be- 
lieve that Republican doctrine as it has been taught by the 
Republican Party all these years has been a delusion and a 
snare? What answer are you going to make to your constitu- 
ents when the time shall come and they look back upon the 
yote in this Chamber on this bill and say to you, “By that 
vote you laid the ax to the root of the tree of our tariff pros- 
perity?” Because, just as sure as the sun shines, this free- 
trade doctrine in the Republican Party will not stop now. I 
view this with the utmost alarm. I do not believe in reprisals; 
I do not belieye in reyenge; and it will take even more than 
this legislation to make me waver in my political faith in Re- 
publican protection. But, just as sure as the sun shines, the 


manufacturers of New England can not hope to escape the 
results of thus making the tariff a local issue. 

the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] in 
other day that while in his belief the farmers 
had not as yet received much benefit from the 


It was said 
this Chamber the 
of this country 


ee 
— 
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protective tariff, in his opinion, 


as the point of our national 
consumption approached the point of production the farmer 
would receive some benefit. 

We know from what we have heard in this ¢ mber, from 
what we have heard on this floor, that that point is now 
reached; and you, my Republican friends of New England u 
whom we of the West have stood for through thick and 1 
during these 30 or 46 years, you say to us, you say | Le 
millions of farmers, “Just as soon as we see that protection 
is protecting you, that instant we will wipe it from the sta 
books, but we will leave untouched the protection i 
have enjoyed through your assistance and favor for lo t! 
many years.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 


yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I hope the Senator from Wyoming doe 
not include all the New England Senators. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I was especially careful not to. 
I said, or intended to say, those of the New England Senator 
who were going to vote for this pact. 

I am not unconscious of the fact that the West owes largely 
to the manufacturing States; I am not unconscious of the fact 


that the manufacturing States of New England have stood 
through evil report and good report for the Republican pro- 
tective tariff; and that is what amazes me all the more that in 
this time when by the mutations of human polities the oppos- 
ing party has already acquired control of the other portion of 
Congress, when the assaults are thickest and the hardest n 
this doctrine of pro‘ection, when the enemy is in force, when 
they are equipped, wwhen they are ready and eager for the fray 


when they have aiready captured the outworks and are now 
training their guns against the citadel itself, that the first men 
to desert the cause are the men who for years and years have 
stood like adamant against the heresy of free trade; and free 
trade is no longer something that can be laughed at. 

In times past when we have made our campaigns we have 


been met by the opposition saying, “the tariff is no longer an 
issue. No one is in favor of free trade.” And yet upon this 
floor, within this debate, we have three distinguished Senators 
on the Democratic side rising and saying “we are against pro- 
tection in any form or in any phase. We do not want even 


the incidental protection, and we want the tariff laid so that 
not only will it not be a protective tariff, but we want it laid 
without even incidental protection entering into it.” If that is 
not free trade, then free trade has never had utterance in the 
political history of this Nation. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyomin 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP, 


The Senator from Wyoming has stated that 
this Canadian tariff bill was in harmony with the dreams and 
hopes of the Democratic Party for years. I believe in being 
fair. There are Democrats who are in favor, perhaps, of this 
kind of a tariff bill. But in my reading of Democratic utter- 
ances upon the tariff—and I know it is negatived by the posi- 
tive declarations of some members of that party in the Sen- 
ate—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. They are the ones to whom I 
referred in my exceptions. 

Mr. CLAPP. So it is hardly fair to say that a measure that 
had its origin in the interest of great combinations, that ignores 
the producer and consumer and simply strengthens the hands 


of recognized trusts—I hardly think it is fair 
harmony with Democratic purposes. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. I want to be perfectly fair to the 
Democratic Party, but I want to put it so that they will under- 
stand that I am not flirting with them. Mr. President, the only 
utterance I have heard in favor of this pact—I have heard none 
upon the Republican side—is from the Democratic 
they are for this pact because it is “a step in the 
tion.” 

Do not, my Republican friends, think for a moment that this 
crusade against our protective tariff is going to stop here. It is 
not going to stop until one of two things happens; either that 
the assailants of the policy are repulsed as fleld after ficld is 
fought—and this bill is the first skirmish—or until the 


to say—is in 


TA } 
Side, that 


right diree- 


corner stone of the protective system is in ruins; and it is for 
the Republican Party in this Senate to say which shall be the 
result. 

You, my Republican friends, the stalwarts, the standpatters, 
who believe in party discipline, who believe that the greatest 


good can only come by united action, you who believe that the 
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progressives have been wrong in their statements that they did 
not care to be bound by a conference or a caucus, you who be- 
lieve that they have strayed far from the way—are you willing 
to go into a conference with the Republican Members of this 
Senate to-day and abide by the outspoken views of the majority 
of that conference upon this reciprocity pact? Are you? If 
you are, I for one am willing to abide by the result of such a 
conference. I for one am willing to abide by the regulars and 
insurgents together in this body as to what they shall say and as 
to what shall be the expression of the party in this Chamber 
upon this policy. 

Aye, I will go further, my Republican friends, you with whom 
I have been associated for many years in this Chamber, we 
who have fought the battles together as best we could. I am 
willing that the regular Republicans in this Chamber shall 
settle by their unbiased and uninfluenced vote what shall be the 
policy of the party in this Chamber in regard to this pact. I 
ask any Republican Senator who is going to vote for it, I ask 
any Republican Senator, either insurgent or progressive or 
regular, wherein in any part of the history of our party, 
wherein in any utterance of those who blazed the way in the 
doctrines of our party, you will find any justification of any 
sort for the vote you propose to cast in favor of this bill? 

It is one of the most singular political positions. Senators 
are going to vote—so I am told; I hope they will not—for this 
measure because they believe it will do no harm. I have yet 
to hear one Republican upon the floor of the Senate say that 
he believes it a good thing. I have yet to hear one Republican 
member of the Finance Committee, that reported it without 
recommendation, say that it is a good thing. Are you going to 
vote for it because it is for the general benefit of the country, 
thus putting behind some of your treasured political notions as 
to the tariff, sacrificing the politics of the present for the 
good of the future? I have yet to hear one Republican say so. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. Did I understand the Senator from Wyoming 
to say that there were Republicans who were going to vote for 
it because they believed it was a good thing? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, no. 

Mr. CLAPP. How? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No; I did not say so. 
there are some. 

Mr. CLAPP. I should like his photograph. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I said I assumed there were some. 
And I asked, if they did vote for it, was it because they believed 
that it was a good thing for the general good of the country 
irrespective of our teachings upon the tariff? 

Then, I ask any protective Republican in this Chamber, are 
you going to vote for it because you believe it is in consonance 
or sympathy or accord with the position of your party for 50 
years upon the question of protection? No one of the regular Re- 
publicans will rise in his place and answer yes. Then, for God’s 
sake, why are you going to vote for it? I have heard one reason, 
and one only. The reason is that it will not do any great harm. 
'The only reason why a Republican who claims to have the fire 
on the altars of his patriotism and his party always burning 
ean find for voting for this Democratic measure is that it will 
not do any particular harm. 

I will tell you what harm it will do, my friends. You are 
turning the grindstone to sharpen the knife that will put the 
hide of protection on the fence all over this country. That is 
exactly the harm you are doing. You are opening the tent, and 
the camel’s head will be in, and it will not be very long before 
the camel will be in and you will be out, my Republican friends. 

I do not wonder that our Democratic friends are enthusias- 
tically and almost unanimously in favor of this pact. What 
they have not been able to do for 50 years we Republicans are 
going to do for them here in 30 days. We are doing their work 
for them. We are wiping protection from the statute books. 
We are using the club that shall kill our protected interests. 
We are doing it ourselves, and it is no wonder they feel pleasant 
and are agreeable to joining in the operation. 

But the political situation is extremely strange. Here we 
have a pact or an agreement, a trade agreement made between 
the United States and Canada, or between the representatives 
of those Governments. The tradé agreement is sent to the 
House with the pretty distinct notion that the instructions that 
accompany it are that the agreement shall be passed without 
the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i.” It is called a 
reciprocal agreement. 

Mr. NELSON. If that is true, section 2 ought to be elimi- 
nated from the bill entirely, 


I assumed 


— 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I was just going to say that i+ 
those instructions had been followed or if that view had jy. 
followed, the bill would not be in its present form here. |:.,; 
instead of dotting the “i” over in the House, they blacke:,.; 
the eye by inserting this section 2. They amended the agro... 
ment; and now we are told by Republicans upon this floor. }- 
regular Republicans upon this floor, that we must pass 
bill without the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “j.” 

The bill as it came from the conference between the ty. 
countries—the bill agreed to by Secretary Knox and Minis:o, 
Fielding? not at all, but the bill prepared and passed hy », 
overwhelming majority of the Democratic House and ay.j). 
the majority of the Republicans voting thereon—we are to)\) wo 
must pass, not the Canadian agreement, but the House }, 
without an amendment. And why without amendment’ | 
der what code of ethics? Under what code of political re- 
sibility are we as Senators of the United States acting? \y. 
might as well abolish ourselves. We might as well go | 
We do not even need to send a postal card to represent us 
we are not to act upon our individual and party judgment. 

Mr. President, I had no idea of taking any of the tine of 
the Senate. I apologize to the Senate. But I wanted my po- 
sition plainly understood, and I want the regular Republicans jy 
this Senate to understand exactly the bridge which they | 
constructed to pass over from Republican protective tariff to 
the Democratic tariff plan. I want them to understand {)),; 
they are laying open the whole system of a protective tari(, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Heysvurn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wyoming yield to the Senator fr 
California? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. With the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. WORKS. In view of what the Senator has sid, 1 
should like to ask him whether he believes that the action of 
any Member of this body should be governed or controlled }) 
the action of the caucus of his party or any part of it? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I surely believe in party action 
and the rule of majorities. 

Mr. WORKS. You believe in the caucus, and that a Member 
of this body should be bound—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not believe in a caucus of 
the Senate, because we have never had a caucus of the Senate 
The caucus is unknown in the Senate procedure. That is. on 
the Republican side. I am not speaking of the Democ 
side. 

Mr. WORKS. Then you believe we should resort to the cau- 
cus in order to bind Members to vote for a measure that is 
viewed with favor by a majority. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator puts a conclusion in 
my mouth which I have studiously denied. There has never 
been such a thing as a caucus upon the Republican side of this 
Chamber, within my recollection, in 16 years. There are those 
here who have been here longer. The so-called Republican cau- 
cus is a Republican conference, and the purpose of that cou! 
ence is to talk over, to confer about, to consider matters (! 
may be of party importance; and in a majority of cases—in 
nearly every case within my recollection—the majority of the 
conference has determined the action of the party, althoush 
the most eminent Senators who were ever on this side of the 
Chamber—notably the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Ii 
and the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. Platt—reiteraic! the 
doctrine I reiterate now, that while in union there is streieih, 
and while it is desirable to get, if possible, the unanimous 
agreement of the party, yet no man’s individual conscience cau 
be bound by the action of any number of men. 

Mr. WORKS. I am glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. But—— 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator, if he 
allow me—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. Whether he believes that the action of avy 
Member of this body should be governed or controlled by ‘i 
wishes or desires of another department of the Governmc''' 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to know beivr | 
answer that question whether the Senator is going to ass \' 
any more or not. 

Mr. CLAPP. I am willing to take the burden off the shou 
ders of the Senator from Wyoming. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wy" 
ming yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. In answer to the inquiry of the 
Senator from California, I will state that my idea is this: [ 
can see no reason on earth why the various departments of |)" 
Government may not act with the utmost harmony upon pul” 
questions if they are of the same political party; but I beliv\ 


ak 


will 
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apon any measure that shall be pending before Congress, it is 
the plain duty of either House to act irrespective of what may 
be urged, except in the way of legitimate argument, by any other 
department of the Government. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield further to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator from Wyoming regard this 
as a political measure? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do. It is a Democratic measure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. With pleasure. 

Mr: GALLINGER. I was interested in what the Senator 
from Wyoming said in regard to party caucuses, or confer- 
in the Senate. The Senator said that during his 16 
years of service he had not understood that any meeting of 
Republican Senators could properly be called a caucus, but, 
rather, a conference. That is true. I have had longer service 
than the Senator here, and that has been the view that always 
has been taken. Yet it has ordinarily been understood that, 
unless there were some overwhelming reasons to the contrary, 
the will of the majority of Republicans in conference would be 
accepted as the will of the party. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. There is not any question about 
that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from California—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, this is a matter we are very 
much interested in on this side. 
Senator speak louder. 


nees 
ences, 
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| legislature electing him because he recei 


| and he received it. 


| candidate. 


We would like to have the | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming | 
has not yielded, except to the Senator from New Hampshire. 


Mr. STONE. It is a matter of order I ask. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator must first receive | 


the consent of the Chair to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. I have asked consent. 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
has yielded to the Senator from New Hampshire. Until that 
Senator indicates his willingness to yield no other Senator 
will be recognized. 

Mr. STONE. The Chair is right. I make no complaint. I 
simply wanted the Senator to talk loud enough to be heard. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 
will state his question of order. 

Mr. BACON. I am not willing to concede what the Senator 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
for recognition. Does the Senator from New 
to the Senator from California’? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will yield to 
mitted to do so. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from New H: shire is 1 
taken. I was not a minority candidate in California. Or 
contrary, I carried the Republican 
plurality, and also the Democratic vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, 
of California have not stated the matter accurately 
true. Certainly the Senator was not a majorit undid 
the legislative districts of his State, and he insisted upo 


senator i 
Hampsh 


the Senator if I am 


vote of ihe State 


an ‘ 
some 0 


a ore Vote 
any other candidate. I have no disposition to argue the 1 
beyond the mere suggestion, if the Senator from 
permit me a moment further, that if we are to ha 
lican Party in this country we can only have it by 
the majority to control. Going from the State of Cali! in 
to the State of Oregon, we know that the Sen: 
elected was a minority candidate, and yet he insisted | 
cause he received more votes in the primaries than a1 
one candidate he was entitled to the support of 


ve a Repub 
tor W 


the lexis re, 
In other words, a plurality candidate in- 
voked the support of the legislature because he was a plurality 

Mr. President, I think it would be better that we should come 
to a fairly clear understanding about this matter and conclude 
that if we are to exist as a party we can only do so by recog- 
nizing the will of the majority of the party as being some- 
thing that ut least is worthy of our consideration, and not 
assert, as has been asserted over and over again recenily in 
this body, that we can do as we please; that we can recognize 
the majority will or not; that we can vote with one party or 
with another party as best suits our convenience and 


our 
purpose, and yet we are Republicans. 


I repudiate, Mr. Presi- 


| dent, any such position upon the part of any member of the 
I have addressed the | 


Republican Party, if we are to have a Republican Party. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Certainly. 

Mr. DIXON. I have been deeply interested in the remarks of 
the Senator from Wyoming, and I have agreed with almost 


| everything he has said. 


from Missouri says. When a Senator is unable to hear it is | 
not a question of the consent of the occupant of the floor, but | 


a question going to a point of order, which is a matter to be 
addressed to the Chair. 
hear it is a poimt of order, and it does not depend upon the 
consent of the Senator who is holding the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not understand 
the Senator from Missouri to address the Chair when he 


Wyoming or the Senater from New Hampshire. The Chair 
indieated that he must first receive the consent of the Chair 
before interrupting the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. That is exactly the point of order I made, 
that when that is the purpose a Senator does not have to get 
consent of the Senator on the floor, but it is a matter for the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has disposed of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
has been that I talk too lond rather than too low. I will 
endeayor so to speak that the Senator from Missouri will 
understand what I say, whether it is important or unimportant. 

I was about to suggest, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from California raises the point that Republicans are not 
bound by the will of the majority, and we concede that regard- 
ing important qnestions as to our conferences in the Senate. 
That is true also in a broader sense, if Republicans feel at 
liberty to disregard the will of the majority. However, the 
Senator from California will recall the fact that, while I 


I had supposed that my fault ordinarily | 


When a Senator says he can not | 





believe he was a minority candidate in the State of California, | 


when it came to electing a Senator the Senator and his friends 


insisted that the legislature should vote for him and not some | 


other man. 
Mr. WORKS. On the contrary—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator must first ad- 


dress the Chair and obtain recognition. 
Mr. WORKS. I did. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. BACON. We can not hear the Senator from Montana 
this side. 

Mr. DIXON. I will try and speak loud enough so that the 
Senator from Georgia may hear what I have to say, for I think 
it may be of interest to him. 

The Senator from Wyoming has just said that this Canadian 
reciprocity treaty, so called, was not a Republican measure. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I said it was a 


Georgia 


on 


Democratic 


| measure. 
. | 
rose, but he addressed his remarks to either the Senator from | 


Mr. DIXON. That is the way I understood it. The Senator 
from Wyoming also says that the majority of the Republicans 
in the House of Representatives voted against this so-called 
Canadian reciprocity bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I so read the ReEcorp. 

Mr. DIXON. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Wyoming whether it is not a matter of fact that a majority 
of the Republican Senators on this side of the Chamber are 
lined against the bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I understand that is the truth. 

Mr. DIXON. Then, in speaking of regular Republican Sen- 
ators, would the Senator classify this minority of the Repub- 
lican Senators who are in favor of the bill as regular Repub- 
licans when a majority of the Republican Senators are vot 
in opposition to it? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. All Republican ok 
alike to me, but they look better when they are voting Repub- 
lican principles. 

Mr. DIXON. 


= 


Senators 


I wholly agree with the Senator in that: 


het 
applying this rule to this Democratic measure that this mil 
ity of Republicans are supporting, they certainly can not arro- 
gate to themselves the title of regular Republicans. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not think ft! are. I think 
they are trying to avoid ali mention of regular Republicanism 


in connection with the bill. 

Mr. DIXON. How would the Senator classify the Republican 
Finance Committee, a majority of whom, I understand, is for 
the bill? Are they regulars or insurgents? 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Being a member of the committee, 


my modesty makes me decline to classify them. Of course the 
Senator very well knows, because it has been stated on this 
floor over and over again, that a majority of the Republicans 
on the Finance Committee are against this bill. 


Mr. DIXON. How would the Senator classify the chairman 
of the Finance Committee who reported the bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. He.is beyond classification in all 
things. 

Mr. DIXON. Is he a regular or an insurgent? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. He stands by himself. 

Mr. DIXON. He is in a class by himself. I just wanted to 
add that the shoe seems to pinch the other side of the foot. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, having gone 
through the political catechism as to my individual views, I 
wish to sum up in substance, before the debate is over upon 
this bill, the reasons why I am opposed to the bill. 

I am opposed to it because I believe from all the evidence I 
can gather that it works a distinct and a dreadful injury to % 
large class of the producers in the United States. I believe 
this from the evidence presented by the farmers of the North- 
west, who came here in their own behalf, unbiased and un- 
moved by any appeal from the firm in New York, unbiased and 
unmoved by any appeal from the National Grange, because they 
do not belong to the National Grange, I understand; unbiased 
and unmoved by anything except a deep and strong conviction, 
made by years of study of their own condition, made by their 
knowledge as readers of the public prints of the conditions 
across the line, their knowledge of the possibilities of the un- 
known Canadian northwest, and their absolute knowledge of the 
limitations of their own country and with an intelligence that 
I do not believe has been equaled before any committee of the 
Senate in many years. They presented their reasons for being 
against this pact—that it would injuriously affect them in stock 
and store and happiness. I am against it because I believe that 
class of our citizens should and must receive consideration if 
the protective tariff system is to survive the assaults which will 
be made upon it in the next four years. I am against this pact 
because even its most strenuous adherents do not urge one 
single valid reason in its behalf. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wy- 
oming yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. With pleasure. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Wyoming whether he agrees with the admission made by 
the distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] last 
Thursday that heretofore the duties imposed under a protective 
tariff on farming products had not benefited the farming class? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. As I understood the Senator from 
New York, he made no such statement. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator permit me to read what 
the Senator from New York said? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator permit me to 
state my understanding? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me read from the Recorp. I have it 
here. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator permit me in my 
own time to state my understanding of what the Senator from 
New York said or, at least, as it made an impression upon my 
mind; not in these words, of course. He doubted very much 
whether the farmers had received very much benefit from the 
protective tariff, but probably—and I have stated this before— 
when the point of consumption and the point of production were 
brought nearer together the farmer might receive a protection. 
I think that is substantially what the Senator from New York 
said. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The sentence—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wy- 
oming yield further to the Senater from Nebraska? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, yes; I will yield to the read- 
ing of the Rreoorp, although sometimes I do not like it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The distinguished Senator from New 
York used this language: 

I never have thought that the duties which were imposed upon farm 
products were of any real general benefit to the farmer. 

That is the admission one of the great leaders of the Re- 
publican Party made on this floor last week. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. My memory is a little hazy about 
that. Will the Senator read a little further? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is a complete sentence by itself. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator read a little 
further? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have no objection to reading the whole 
paragraph if the Senator desires. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I just wanted to see whether | 
recollection is correct or not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am quoting here the admission ». 
by the distinguished Senator from New York. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I got an impression somew) ro 
that the Senator had running through his mind the possi}! 
of the point of production and the point of consumption m, 
ing; and if he did not say it, I do not know where I got it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not disputing that statement, | 
I am asking whether the Senator from Wyoming agrees \ 
the Senator from New York that in the past the farmer }).< 
been hoodwinked by the claim that he was receiving or |); 
received any benefit from the protective tariff. That is a st;o 
ment of fact and belief of the Senator from New York {}).; 
in the past the farmer has received no benefit from this tari; 
upon the products of his farm. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator still has not reaq 
the part to which I referred. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have read sufficient to incorporate int, 
the Recorp the admission by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator has read sufficient 
to incorporate into the Recorp a sentence and then declines ty 
incorporate into the Recorp a following sentence that migit, 
perhaps, explain it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will leave it to the Senator from \W\y»- 
ming and the Senator from New York to incorporate a qualify- 
ing sentence. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The statement of the Senator 
from New York was substantially as I said, and I am surprised 
that the Senator from Nebraska should seek here to record a 
part of that thought and then decline to read into it the bal- 
ance although he has it before him. 

I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Wyoming. I will preface my ques- 
tion by making a statement. 

I do not think that I ever heard a clearer or a more con- 
vincing presentation of the question of protection than that 
presented by the Senator from New York in his speech the 
other day. He almost persuaded me that there was a real 
genuine, patriotic, economic ground for the doctrine of protec- 
tion as enunciated by him. His idea was, as I caught it, that 
protection was for the purpose of encouraging American euter- 
prise and industry to such a point that it could equal in qual- 
ity and im quantity such American production as would be to 
the benefit of all the American people as it grew and progressed 
and met their needs. 

The Senator from Wyoming, as I understand him, is claiming 
that the converse of that is your protection doctrine; that as 
our production decreases and the American people are to suffer 
by lack of foodstuffs, protection must afford its benefits; that 
not in increasing and meeting the needs of the American peoj)le 
but in decreasing it shall enrich them at the expense of the 
American people. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator can not get me into 
any argument about the merits or demerits of protection or tlie 
various kinds of protection. If the Senator had been listening 
to my speech he would know it has been a speech made to the 
Republicans. of the Senate, all of whom believe in the pro- 
tective tariff policy, and it has not been directed to tle 
Democrats. 

I have congratulated the Democratic Party in this Chamber 
because of the opportunity of which they so skillfully availed 
themselves in the presentation of this bill. I congratulate tle 
Democratic Party that that old dame is still able to flirt with 
the whole neighborhood, to make eyes at the insurgents 
sugar and the wool schedule, to make eyes at some of tie 
regulars on this reciprocity get away with the whole 

you are to do. But still I am not 

but only to try and convince 

some of my Republican friends, at whose feet I have studi 

a ye tariff, that now, in the 

extremity of t every cannon of the adver- 

saries is turned against the battlements, they should not des rt 
and go with you. That is what I have been trying to get «'. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. May I ask the Senator 4 
question? = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wy 
ming yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Just for a question. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes. 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the production of wheat in 
the Northwest—I will take that as an illustration—was so 
creat that the surplus had to be disposed of and consumption 
and production had not reached almost the place where there 
was a sufficient amount for the American people, would the 
Senator believe that the passage or nonpassage of this reciproc- 
ity bill, in so far as it affects wheat, would have no effect upon 
the farmer? Suppose we were to make twice as much as the 
American people needed and the western farmer was making 
twice as much as the market would justify, or as would pro- 
tect him in the market, does the Senator think it would be any 
benefit whatever to the farmer in the price he is to receive? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, it is of little concern what I 
think or may not think. I am not discussing the policy of pro- 
tection. I am not discussing the question whether or not that 
policy protects the farmer. I am discussing nothing except the 
action of the Republican Party in regard to this fundamental 
policy and this fundamental political belief. 

I am not going to be drawn into any argument on the pro- 
tective tariff, because if I should talk, and the Senator from 
South Carolina should talk across this aisle from now until 
Congress adjourns, his idea would still be the same. My idea 
is, and has been for 50 years, that the Republican doctrine of | 
protection is the saving grace of our industrial system. The | 
Senator’s thought probably is, as often expressed in the Demo- 
cratic platform, that that policy is a delusion and a snare, if 
not worse. So we would not get together, and we would not 
get any nearer together. I am not addressing any argument to 
Democrats in favor of protection, and I am talking to no one 
on this occasion who favor the opposite doctrine, but I am 
trying to convince some of my Republican friends that they | 
are here and now throwing overboard this doctrine, which has 
been the sheet anchor of our party, and the doctrine which we 
have always believed is the sheet anchor of prosperity in this 
country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It was not a question as to 
that, Mr. President, with all deference to the Senator, and 
with an acknowledgment of the courtesy he has shown me in 
allowing me to put this question to him; but I understood him 
to say that now, just as we had reached a point in our produc- 
tion where the farmer was likely to get a benefit from this pro- 
tection, we were doing him an incalculable harm, throwing the 
door wide open, and denying him that which he was just now 
coming into. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator is partly right and 
partly wrong. I was stating the fact—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I dread the eloquence of the 
Senator from New Jersey, and I fear his questions, those ques- | 
tions fearfully and wonderfully made. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to ask if I under- | 
stand the Senator correctly, that this is not a question of | 
reciprocity, but that it is a question of politics, Democratic or | 
Republican? I have heard the distinguished Senator make 
remarks regarding the political phase of the question, and then 
interjected in his remarks were remarks of the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Gatirncer] asking if the Republican 
Party had ceased to exist. I want to answer that by a_quota- 
tion from one of the distinguished and great Republican | 
papers of the great city of New York 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I will not yield for that. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask that—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming | 
declines to yield further. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I beg the Senator will not intro- 
duce into the reciprocity discussion anything that any news- | 
paper in the great city of New York has stated. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It has no particular reference 
to the—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming | 
declines to yield.: 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator can introduce it in 
his own time. I do not care to have my remarks defaced by 
the interjection of matter of that kind. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to enlighten the | 
Senator as to what the Republican Party-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
declines to yield for that purpose. 
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| clates, 


| of high prices by virtue of this legislation. 
| has said is that it will not do any great harm. 


| birth, and that is the Democratic doctrine of free trade. 
| in this bill and of it and through it; it is the foundation stone 


measure, and now the 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I if it is 
perfectly in order, that I may enlighten a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Republican Party as te whether or not the Repub- 
lican Party exists or is in control of this Senate; and with 


nT » 
suppose, 


| that view I most respectfully ask the privilege of quoting from 


the great Mail and Express of the city of New York 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield for that purpose? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator from New Jersey 
always enlightens us when he speaks, but I object, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to newspaper controversies or views being printed in my 
remarks, or as a part of them. The Senator, of course, will find 
no objection if he presents them in his own time as a part of 
his views. 

I am not, Mr. President, in this discussion arguing for one 
moment that I agree with all the members of my party. I 
am conscious of the fact, Mr. President—sadly conscious of 
the fact—that my action on this bill is at total variance with 
many great leaders of the Republican Party, but I believe as 
firmly as I believe anything else which is strong-rooted down 
deep in my heart that these leaders of the Republican Party 
are wrong on this proposition, and I have taken this oppor- 
tunity, which I seldom do, to differ with my Republican asso- 
because I feel deeply the effect the proposed action 
may have on the future of our party, and if on the future of 
our party, then upon the future of our Nation. 

I said, Mr. President, when I was interrupted, that I was 
against this measure because I believed it was not for the best 
interests of the country. I said I was against it because no 
man has risen in his place and shown where any great section 
of our country would be benefited by it. What great Republican 
leader is there, what protectionist is there to be found who 


either here or elsewhere has said that the country will be 


| greatly benefited by this legislation? 


It is assumed in many great centers that Canadian reciprocity 
is the solution for the high cost of living—a hope as baseless as 
the idle wind—and the very man who is most interested in see- 
ing this pact carried through does not seek to hold out to the 
consumer the hope that he will be benefited by the reduction 


The best that anyone 


I am opposed to this bill because, in my judgment, it violates 


, every principle of protection to which we have given adherence. 


It violates our last national utterance on protection in 
Chicago platform. There is nothing in it from A to Z in ae- 
cordance with Republican doctrine; but there is in it, my Re- 
publican friends, that which you and I in the Republican Party 
have steadfastly set our face against since our party had its 


That is 


the 


of the bill, as protection is the foundation stone of our party 
policy. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Wyoming just one question with ref 
erence to one of the last remarks he made, because I am sure 
he wants to keep the Recorp straight. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If I understood the Senator 
correctly, he said that there has not been a single great party 
leader on the Republican side who advocated the doctrine eim 


| bodied in the proposed reciprocity agreement. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
are lots of them. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
Senator: but that is the manner 


Oh, no; I did not say that. There 


Then I misunderstood 
in which I understood 


the 
him ; 


| and in view of that understanding I desired to ask him in what 
| category he did put the real author of this proposal? 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. To whom does the Senator refer? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I refer to the President, of 
course. As E understand, this is largely the great issue upon 
which, in fact, he called the extra session; and I am quite 
sure that the Senator from Wyoming is not standing here in 
this day of protection and attempting to read the Chief Execn- 
tive, the head and front of his party, out of his party. He 
“alled this extra session for the purpose of passing this very 
Senator denominates it a Democratic 
measure and claims that no real good, regular, stalwart Re- 
publican can support it without threatening the very founda- 
tion of Republicanism, when the man who carried your standard 
to victory and who to-day is the head and front of the Repub- 
lican Party is sponsor for this measure; and this extraordi- 
nary session was called to it dd Republican 
measure. 


pass as a gor 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator asks a question, in 
which he assumes that I said something that I never did 
say, and then he assumes a division between the President and 
the Republican Party that does not exist. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. With the permission of the 
Senator, I should very much like to hear the explanation of 
his strictures on reciprocity. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. If the Senator had paid atten- 
tion, he would remember that I said I opposed it because 
among all its advocates no one seemed to rise and give a good 
reason for its passage or attempt to show that any large por- 
tion of our citizens are favorably affected by it. That is what 
I said. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Does the Senator not con- 
sider the President’s message that accompanied the proposed 
agreement as a good reason, from a Republican standpoint, for 
the passage of this measure? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not consider the President’s 
message to Congress as the reason why I should vote for the 
measure. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is not the question, 
Mr. President. The question I asked was, did the Senator con- 
sider it a good reason? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is the 
dent, whether it is to the question or not. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Then the Senator puts the 
President, in so far as he is related to reciprocity, in the cate- 
gory of a good Democrat? 

Mr. CLARK’ of Wyoming. I think the 
when the time comes, that the President will be amply able to 
take care of himself. I said this was a Democratic measure. 
If it is not, what is it and where did it have its origin? 
had its origin in the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives, which is Democratic. 
its vote? On the Democratic side of the House of Representa- 
tives. . Where has it its vote in this Chamber? Upon the Dem- 
ocratic side of the Senate. 

Mr, O’GORMAN. 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. With great pleasure. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Is it not a fact that the bill was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by the leader of the 


answer, Mr. Presi- 
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cause I am not a free trader. 
tection, but there is not a line in it that gives applicati, 
the Democratic doctrine of tariff for revenue, and therefore 


It is full of free trade and 


insist that it is not a Democratic measure. It is a free-t 
and protection measure, but not a tariff-for-revenue measu: 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator and myself, in | 


are upon a common ground. He is not a free trader, and | 
not a free trader. He is for a tariff for revenue, and I : 
that this is a bad bill. We have free trade at the star 

have free trade at the end. We have a little tariff scat 

along through the middle, but in his portion of the countr, 
in mine we both look out for the man who “ plays both 

against the middle.” 


Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I desire the Senator to - 


me information upon. I have been carefully studying this 
I have been trying to analyze it with a view to findin 
whether there is in it anywhere a single item that applic 
Democratic doctrine of a tariff for revenue. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No. Assuming for the sa! 
the answer that the Democratic doctrine is a tariff for re\ 
the Senator and I both know that this bill will not produc: 


enue, but that, on the other hand, it will throw it overboar) i 


bucketfuls, 


Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to say to the Senator that 


there are reductions in the duties levied upon manufac!) 


products in this bill, there is not a single reduction, so f£ 
I have been able to find, that will bring the duty that is re: 


| upon any manufactured product in this bill down to the r 


Senator will find, | 


It | 
Where did it have | 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a | i 
; members of the Finance Committee by the Treasury De). 


basis. On the contrary, I think the Senator is mistak 
saying that there is not a great deal of protection in this | 


pi 


not as much as he wants, of course, and not as much as the 


Republican Party wants, of course—but there is not a s 


manufactured product, of which a farm product is the oa 


material, upon which the duty in this bill in practical efi: 


not actually increased; and in some instances the inci 


amounts to as much as a hundred per cent. 
I have here before me a table prepared by an expert 
Treasury Department, who has been assigned to the mi 


, ment, and who, I think, is one of the actuaries in that d 


Republican minority; that the bill itself was prepared by him; | 
and, that being so, can the Senator doubt that it entered the | 


House under very excellent Republican auspices? 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I understand, whether my under- 
standing is correct or not—and I may be pardoned for men- 


tioning names in order to make my answer clear—that the bill | 


was prepared by Representative McCaxt, of Massachusetts, one 
of those protection Republicans that I grieve from my heart 
to see taking his present position and laying, as I have said, 
the ax at the very root of the tree of protection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from Wyoming, to ask him a question, 
but before asking the question I want to make a statement. 
The Senator said that this bill is a free-trade bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No. The Senator must be accu- 
rate. I have spoken absolutely without notes, but when I get 
through I have a tolerably clear idea of what I have said. 
What I did say on that point is that I opposed it because there 
was in it the Democratic doctrine of free trade. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says that it is a Democratic 


bill. Does the Senator mean he thinks it is Democratic be- 
cause of the free trade in it? Is that what the Senator means 
to say? 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Substantially, I believe it is a 
Democratic bill, because it carries out the Democratic doctrine 
with regard to the tariff, and is opposed, in my opinion, to the 
Republican doctrine with regard to the tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
that this bill is chock full of free trade. It puts all the prod- 
ucts of the farm and forest upon the free list, and to that 
extent it is a free-trade measure. I concede that. But the 
Democratic Party is not a free-trade party; it is not in favor 
of free trade. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am glad to hear the Senator 
say that, because three eminent Democrats have risen within 
the last three days and said they were free traders. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the Senator point me out a single item 
in this bill which applies the Democratic doctrine of a tariff 
for revenue? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a moment. This bill is chock full of 


Senator the figures for the purpose of showing him that he i 


| 


| 


| 
| 
j 


| 








| 


ment, the same expert, as I understand, that the chairm 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the other House 
According to the table furnished me by this expert, while 
is a nominal reduction of the duty on cattle on the hoo! 


duty retained on meat, the manufactured product, in view o 
the fact that the duty is taken off of the raw product, afford 
greater amount of protection to the packer than exists wn 


the present law. 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, very much greater. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Very much greater. I want to giv: 


mistaken if he thinks that this bill is not full of protecti 
well as free trade. 


that is all there is of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Which end has the protecti 
it—the first or the last? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The free trade comes first and the prot: 
afterwards—free trade upon the raw products; free trade 
the products of the forest and the farm; protection upo1 
products of the mills and the factories. That is the ki 
bill it is. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
make it. 


About as bad as they 


Mr. SIMMONS. Now, upon swine, according to the figure 


furnished me—— 
Mr. REED. Mr. President-——— 
Mr. SIMMONS. Just let me finish this. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator _ Nort 

e prese 
occupant of the chair has been absent from the Chamber ‘\' 
moment and he does not know who is entitled to the flo 


Carolina permit the Chair to make an inquiry? 


Does the Senator from Wyoming still have the floor? 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Wyoming is still entit'c 


to the floor. 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I had taken my seat, Du! 


Senator from North Carolina rose to make an inquiry, to w!'! 


I am listening. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Car! 


then, is entitled to the floor. 


The truth is, Mr. President, the bil! i 
nothing but free trade at one end and protection at the oil 


Mr. SIMMONS. The inquiry I rose to make was wh’ 


the Senator from Wyoming was able to point me out a * 
item in this whole bill that applies the Democratic doctri! 
a tariff for revenue. He has said he is unable to do that. 


he insists upon saying it is a Democratic measure, becau* 
free trade—and that is one of the reasons I am against it, be-| has a lot of free trade in it. I have never understood 





or 
le 


Lind 


et 
i 
Yet 
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av 
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Democratic Party to be a free-trade party. I myself surely am 
not a free trader. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I think the Senator from North 
Carolina, in relation to the party on the other side of the aisle, 
has substantially the same difficulty I have on this side. I am 
unable to convince some of my colleagues as to the Republican 
doctrine. He is unable to convince a majority of his colleagues 
as to the Democratic doctrine, because we have had three dis- 
tinct expressions from that side against the proposition the 
Senator has announced. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not found anybody on this side in | 
favor of free trade. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. In relation to this present bill 
and the inquiry of the Senator, I do not want the Senator to 
understand that because I have completed what I started to 
say I have in any wise exhausted the iniquities of this bill, and 
I am delighted to have the Senator go on and speak of those | 
matters in the bill which are matters of common knowledge as 
being unfair in the application of the doctrine of protection, to 
be added to what I have already said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was afraid from the Senator’s remarks 
that the protection in this bill had escaped his attention, and I 
wanted to eall his attention to it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No; not all. 
speak of it; that is all. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wanted to ask the Senator from 
North Carolina a question. Does he denominate this as a bad 
bill because it gives free trade in lumber? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not desire to use the word “bad.” 
If I have used that word, I withdraw it. It is a bill I can 
not support in this form. I do not regard it as a good Dill. | 

I will content myself by putting into the Recorp the table to 
which I have referred as showing a large net increase in the 
protection which the pendiag bill affords over the present law 
upon meat products and upon flour. In the aggregate it amounts | 
sometimes to over 100 per cent. I do not desire to elaborate 
that. I simply referred to it for the purpose of showing that 
there is a great deal of protection in this measure as well as 
free trade. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Effect of proposed reciprocity upon the protection to certain industries. 


—_————— reo 


I was ashamed to 








Duty. 
Present. Reciprocity. | 
Beef cattle: i | 
AEE cxsccccccscccccosccccesceccsees CB ban ccsevnseus 
Dressed, 700 poumnds . .........-2-2eeeeeeeeecneenee 10.50 | $8.7 
Protection to packer...........2-ceeeeeseeeeeees- 13.25 8.75 
Swine: | } 
RUBWG, Si cabbscccsceccccccdcccccccccccccccccccccece BP 1 .stciccsithians 
Dressed, 200 pounds. .........--2e---eeeeeeeeeeees 3.00 2.50 
Protection to packer...............2-ssecseeeeess 1. 50 | 2.5 
Sheep: 
REGU Binaih deiedin de céecccccccousccesccccccoscesocccs Caer 
Dressed, 150 pounds. .........222--eeeeeeeeceecee- 2.25 | 1. 874 | 
Protection to packer............+---+++-esee0+--- 75 | 874 
Wheat: 
4.53 bushels (amount needed to make 1 barrel flour). RS Biss -4s 
PUES oa dv cb bocccctecccctccccccccccecee $1.18 | $0.50 
Mill stuf, GB POUMds.........ccccceccccccccccocees- 10 b> 
—— 1.23 —— .57 
PE Sr ivnsd eo civacccccccccoccncccese.- 15 57 | 
} 
1 Against the packer. 
Mr. REED, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. HITCHCOCK addressed | 
the Chair, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield, and to whom? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I yield to the Senator from Missourl, if I 
have the floor. I do not know whether I have the floor or not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri is 
yielded to, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say, before yielding, that of course 
I regret to have to disagree with my colleagues on this side of 
the Chamber about this measure. 

It has been understood all the time that I did disagree with 
them, and I am expressing here to-day the views I expressed 
Just before the close of the last session of Congress, when I 
made am elaborate speech upon this subject—my individual 
views. Then and now I spoke for myself alone. 

Mr, REED and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 


| Signed by the action of the Finance Committee to assist 


| would be useful for them than that they thought it had alrea 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from Missouri permit me 
to ask a question of the Senator from North Carolina before 
he takes his seat? 

Mr. REED. I surely will. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri in 
turn yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I desire to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina about this table he has had inserted in the Recorp. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I only want to insert—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask the Senator by whom it was 
prepared and at whose request. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was prepared at my request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was prepared at your request? 
what I want. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 








That is 
By a Treasury expert who has been as- 
the 
minority members of that committee in getting up statistics. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. It was prepared by him at your request? 


Mr. SIMMONS. At my request, just as he will prepare and, 
I have no doubt, has prepared some for you—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And I am sure he is preparing every day 


like tables for other minority members of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 
I want to say, further, at the suggestion of the Senator from 


| Texas that his instruction is that when he prepares a table for 


one minority member of the Finance Committee he is to fur- 
nish every other minority member of the committee with a copy 
of the same table. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had yielded to the Senator from 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It is for just a moment. 

Mr. REED. I yield, if I may, with the permission of the 
Senator from North’ Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Surely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yielded to. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wanted to read into the Recorp 
the balance of the paragraph to which the Senator from Ne- 
braska called my attention. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root], in answer to an inquiry of the Senator from New Jersey 


Will the Senator yield for just a 


Missourl. 


The Senator from Wyoming is 


| 
[Mr. Martine], said, as reported in the Recorp of June 21, at 


page 2374: 

I must be permitted to answer the question of the Senator, becat 
“™ | & question put by him is always entitled to respectful consideration [ 

think that here and there, at certain localities along the border, farmers 

have been benefited by protection on their food products. [I do not 


think that as a class in general up to this time or until perhaps within 
a very short period, the protection upon food products has been of any 
real advantage to the farmer. I do not think that the Senator from 
New Jersey is justified in inferring from that that the farmers } 

been hoodwinked. I think that the farmers have, upon their own good 
judgment, believed that it was beneficial to them to have this duty 
probably more because they were looking forward to the time 


% 


her it 


n 


as 


useful for them as a class. 

That is what the Senator from New York said. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask from 
what page the Senator is reading? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. From page 2574. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. At the top of the first column? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What is that? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am unable to find it. The Senator 
from Wyoming did not read the last of the paragraph of which 
I read a part. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
what the Senator read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator, however, has read from a 
different colloquy altogether. What I read was a colloquy 
between the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Batrey]. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I will—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will permit me, I have 
no objections to reading the balance of that paragraph. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The reason I wanted this read 
was that the position taken by the Senator from New York 
might fully appear, and I will read the balance of the first 
colloquy : 

Mr. President, I have stated my view regarding the Inevitable result 
of the process which is now going on upon the system of food duties. 
I never have thought that the duties which were imposed upon farm 

roducts were of any real general benefit to the farmer. They have 
5 quite indifferent, affecting only several localities here and there, 


so long as our production ran far ahead of our consumption But, 
with the increase of our cities as compared with our farming population 


I was reading the complement of 
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and the using up of our waste lands and the fencing in of old cattle 
ranges and the reduction of the productive power of our land, we have 
about come to the point where the continuance of those duties, instead 
of being a matter of indifference to the people of the country, would 
result in putting up the cost of food. 

I am not arguing the question. I am many stating a reason why 
the farmers should not consider that this reciprocity arrangement is 
doing them any particular harm, because it is something that is sure 
to come to them anyway. 

When I was quoting the Senator from New York it was not 
because I agreed with his views, but simply to state the posi- 
tion which he assumed, and I desired, in my answer to the 
Senator’s interrogatory some time ago, to have the position of 
the Senator from New York appear as announced, both in his 
answer I have read and his answer to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MArRTINE]. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before we get too far from the question 
which I originally addressed to the Senator from Wyoming I 
should like to revert to it in order to ask him what he will do 
now that he is upon the other horn of the dilemma. My first 
question was whether he agreed with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Roor] when he used this language: 

I never have thought that the duties which were imposed upon farm 
products were of any real general benefit to the farmer. 

Now, instead of replying to that question the Senator from 
Wyoming has insisted on having read the balance of the same 
paragraph of the speech of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Roov]. I should like to ask the Senator from Wyoming whether 
he agrees with the further statement of the Senator from New 
York when he states that to continue those present duties 
would result in putting up the cost of food? 

That is the language the Senator from Wyoming has insisted 
in reading, quoting from the Senator from New York, and now 
that he is upon that other horn of the dilemma I should like 
to inquire whether he agrees with the Senator from New York 
in that proposition. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of course I do not. I do not be- 
lieye—— 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that the Senator from Wyoming 





Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not believe that the price of 
food in this country depends for one moment to-day upon the 
price that the farmer receives for his product. I do not be- 
lieve that reducing the price of wheat 10 cents a bushel would 
reduce the price of flour a cent a barrel. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that the Senator from Wyoming dis- 
agrees with the Senator from New York when he declares that 
the tariffs maintained in the past on farm products have not 
benefited the farmer, and he also disagrees with him when he 
declares that to maintain those tariffs would result in increas- 
ing the cost of food to the people. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator absolutely states in- 
correctly my position upon both propositions. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then I should like to ask the Senator 
from Wyoming what he has gained by reading the balance of 
the paragraph of the Senator from New York when he disagrees 
with the qualification as much as with the original statement? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I did not have the statement of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Root] read because I believed 
or disbelieved what he said. I had that section of it read 
because I wanted his position made clear. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED. I will continue to yield. 

Mr. ROOT. I merely wish to make my acknowledgment to 
the Senator from Wyoming for preventing the Recorp of to-day 
standing with the garbled and unfair version of what I said 
the other day. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I started to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina a question, and was interrupted and did 
not conclude that question. I do not desire now, since the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrmons] has yielded the 
floor, to ask the question. But the spectacle of a stand-pat 
Republican and of a Democrat standing together on the same 
platform and illustrating the idea of how beautiful a thing 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity is so remarkable 
an exhibition that I shail take great pleasure in offering sdme 
observations upon it before this debate closes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I realize that it. may 
seem somewhat ungracious at this hour, when Senators appear 
to be ready to vote upon the Root amendment, to make any 
remarks upon it. I am especially embarrassed also by the 
fact that I have given notice that I would address the Senate 
to-morrow on the merits of the reciprocal agreement itself as 
they appear to me. But that notice was given before I knew 
we were to vote on the amendment before Tuesday. 


I am convinced, Mr. President, after looking over all of (| 
facts and circumstances connected with the case, thai 
Root amendment, so called, does make the House bill as 
presented here conform practically to the agreement as 
I realize that it will make very little difference to those Son. 
tors who are opposed to the agreement itself or who are wi!|i)- 
that any amendment should be made to it whether this pil! .... 
forms to the original agreement or not. But it is of co: r- 
able importance to me to know what that agreement was 1) 
what the Root amendment seeks to do. 

Until recently I had not supposed that there was any 
in the mind of any Senator as to just exactly what the Ca: 
representatives and the United States representatives int... 
by that original agreement, and it was to the effect that 
pulp and paper and board not exceeding in value 4 «, 
pound were to pass freely without duty between th 
countries when, and only when, no restrictions whatever yoy 
imposed upon exports of these products from Canada. 

I submit, Mr. President, that no one can read the corre 
ence that passed between the Canadian representative and 
retary Knox on January 21 last, unembarrassed by any s 
tions that have been made since, and not come to the « 
sion that the agreement was such as I have stated. 

This is also confirmed by the statements of Mr. Fieldin 
of the contracting parties, before the Canadian Parliam 
the 23d day of January last. There has been some disp 
to just exactly what he said, and in order that this | 
may be made clear I have obtained a report of his ; 
contained in the Canadian House of Commons Debates; : 
am going to insert that, or the portions of it which ap; 
this, in the Recorp. 

I am going to read a portion of it, so as to make it 
what was the understanding of Mr. Fielding. 

He said in the course of his speech: 


Before I proceed to take up the schedules in detail, there are t 
two interesting features which I am sure the house would wish t 
explain at the earliest moment. 


He is discussing the Canadian pact. 


We have had very interesting discussions from time to tin ver 
the question of the duty on paper and pulp of various kinds iT 
American friends were anxious for some tariff change in relation 
articles. We ourselves were anxious for some tariff chances. As} 
certain grades of pulp and paper, mechanically ground pulp, « 
pulp, common printing paper known as news print, and the « 
pasteboard and the cheaper articles of paper other than news | 
common paper, up to a limited value of 4 cents _ pound, we 
that we could compete with our American friends on these pa: 
articles and that it was desirable we should have free trade in 
As to the paper of a more advanced quality, I doubt if we » : 
able to compete with them, and we did not take that class of pa; ) 
our negotiations. But as respects pulp of its various kinds and 
news-print paper and common pasteboard and common paper 
kinds running to the value of 4 cents per pound, we would ha 
quite willimg to have reciprocity with them. They said, “ We ar 


That is, referring to our representatives— 


They said: “‘ We are quite willing to do that if you provide | a 
regulations which exist in some of your Provinces with regard to t D- 
ment of pulp wood shall be removed.” Of course, there could be 
answer to that. We have nothing to do with the provincial regu 
These regulations have been made by the provincial government 
cordance with what they believed to be the best interests of 1 
spective Provinces, and whether they are good or bad regulati 
not for us to debate with our friends of the United States. An 
had to say to them: “If you propose to put any such limitatio: 
the arrangement, we can not object to your doing for yoursel\ 
you think best respecting the terms and conditions upon which y: 
admit our paper into your country ; you have the right to imp 
conditions, and if they do not suit Canada no harm is done; 
on our side will not agree to make paper and pulp and these 
free in Canada until you have made them free in your count: 
every Province and part of the Dominion of Canada.” So the 
stands in this way: That they will put in their tariff, as set { 
their correspondence with us, an item that these various grades 
and paper shall be made free if there be no regulations, either 
form of an export duty or in the form of the provincia! regula 
terfering with the shipments of pulp wood. Whenever that co: 
arises they will make paper free. e said: “All right, but th: 
good for us, and we will not make your paper free in Canada u1 
remove the restriction.” 


The President of the United States was instrumental in 
ing this arrangement, and he has admitted, in public, an’ 
not deny it now, that this agreement was to take effect 
Canada removed all restrictions. I think no one wil! 
section 10 in the letter of Fielding and Paterson without | 
standing that they believed that all provisions as to i) > 
entry of paper, wood, and pulp of the character named l 
be inoperative until the Canadian restrictions should | - 
moved. They were speaking of Canada as a whole. |: 
provision is to be of any use at all, it must be construed |) 
courts eventually. This paper provision is a part of this : P 
ment, and it should be so harmonious that it wil! condi to 
better relations between the two nations. If this provisio: °c" 
be construed to mean what the opponents of the pending anid 
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ment claim for it, then it will cause confusion rather than har- Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

3 « With the House bill unamended, I still think the court The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Se 

I construe it to mean what the contracting parties intended yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 
mean, but the expressions of gentlemen in both Houses of Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes, sir. 

(: ress would complicate that construction if the court takes Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator f 


ator from Michigan 





I ! 
of such expressions. | Nebraska allow me to ask him a question right here in ' 
Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— | to get my mind perfectly clear on one point? In look ) 
VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan | the statistics in reference to the available supply in | [ 
vielt to the Senator from Nebraska? | find that the Dominion has control, in round numbers , it 
“ Vr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 700,000 square miles, and the Provinces of about 500,000 s 
\ BROWN. The court, in construing the provision of sec- miles. Under the terms of section 2, could | 
ti * of this law, would construe it with reference to its lan- | of Canada, exercising its prerogative, allow 
en alone, would it not; that is, entirely independent and | enumerated in the Dill under section 2 to « 
as from the correspondence between the two Governments? | regard to what the Provinces might do in the pre 
Mr. TOWNSEND. I think it is very liable to do that. I Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, the Senator is mis ‘ | 
thi it ought to do it. | Statement of fact. In the first place, the Dominion Gove 
Vr. BROWN. The Senator thinks it would do that? | ment, as I understand it, has not control of the public | ! 
Mr. TOWNSEND. I am inclined to think it would. they are exclusively under the control of the different Pi 
Vr. BROWN. Then, in the opinion of the court, there could Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wnderstand. but I have t 
he doubt about what this provision meant, unless the doubt | differentiation from the Canadian Yearbook It stat 
arises from the provision itself? plicitly that the Dominion has control of public i 
Mr. TOWNSEND. - Yes; unless it takes cognizance of what | Northwest Provinces and territories of about 700.000 s 
so! Congressmen say. miles, in all of which there is merchantable timber 
Vr. BROWN. The Senator does not contend that there is Mr. BROWN. If the Senator will per me. the Pr 
any doubt about what section 2 means as it passed the House | control at least 85 per cent of all the 
and s it is reported to the Senate? wood of the Dominion. and the rest is in p ite < . 
Mr. TOWNSEND. Let me ask the Senator a question. Does | is controlled by individuals, and comes in free ler 1 2 
the Senator from Nebraska understand the provision to mean , of the pending measure 
that pulp or paper or wood from any part of Canada can come Mr. SMITH of with Carolina. Tl ! | 
into the United States free if any other part of Canada imposes | making. Held by the Dominion and in ' 
restrictions on exports? there are abont 1,000,000 square miles, whi when t P 
Mr. BROWN. It does not mean anything of the kind. The | inces entered the Confederation they retained 
provision means just what it says, that paper, pulp, and | jt amounts to about a half million square miles. So, if se 
spruce—I use spruce as a substitute for pulp wood—shall come | 2 of the bill were to go into effect. the quant! 
into this country free of duty when that print paper, pulp, and | ownership and the Dominion would be a prenond f ; 
spruce is free from any restriction imposed by a Province of | aynilable material. 
Canada. . INSEE » Procid ' hone 
Mr. TOWNSEND. That particular shipment? wae ee Bow ee : 4 , m a eo 
Mr. BROWN. Yes. In other words, the provision attaches | mont which wan entered & a. ho ie ws # 
to the wood, it attaches to the print paper, it attaches to the | Ganadian Government and the United States G 
pulp, and it has nothing at all to do with that pulp and print | clearly understood before technical objections pot 3 
a : ican SRE, Mh ONS Sh. ey. way Se any, Feee- have shown that Mr. Fielding in his speech in P ex 
ince 0 ada. ina ‘ etote ‘ oO pANner or win * J on} nte 
Mr. TOWNSEND. The very statement of the Senator from ie <enieak dines abet as bar somor: i the ; tvictiona tr + ” 
Nebraska indicates what doubts may arise, because he clearly | Canadian paper, and that it meant absolutely free tra a 
differs from every one of the men who had anything to do with | the two countries on these articles when the 1 ” eieetetnn 
making this agreement. No one of them believed that a pound | pecame finally operative. At first it would be simp . hs 
of paper or wood pulp could come into this country when there | tiona!] agreement, and would remain so until Canada 1 ed 
was any restriction by any Province of Canada. all her restrictions as to export of paper, board, pulp ’ 
Mr. BROWN. Let me show the trouble under which the | wooq eo — 
Senator is laboring. He confuses the agreement as he under- I have stated that I believe the original agre¢ net « 
stands it with section 2 in the law. There is nobody disagree- , 3 ; 3 a Sa : 
; g 6 > plated free entry to both countries when it was zg ed , 
ing to-day about what section 2 means. It means just what I and I believe that section 2 of the bill will be 5 <a 
said it means. But there is a difference of opinion about what | Q.. +t. to mean that — sae aaa oa doll a Aine Booed 
the agreement originally was. The agreement is wholly imma- . rs meg arvedy oe 25 — bare ar ee 
; - 3 come inte the United States until there had been a renx l 
terial, so far as Congress is concerned. We are not called upon | -» A... it adhere : as = ~igoge “hes 
all Canadian restrictions. Something was attempted er ft 
to vote up or down the agreement. We are called upon to vote ee 


: 7 original agre e ras presented to the House, and before e 
section 2 into the law or out of the law. The agreement is not iginal P ene at ae ye _ d tot Lo a b be 
‘ House bill was presented. It is an open secret that a Canadian 
offered here. If there is any difference, it is between the agree- —~ sh ; a ag y 
4 : . : 1, | representative was consulted, and after consultation \ 
ment and the provision of the statute. If the Senator will ental tnd. tem Shame. bit) welch he on framed that 7 
confine his argument to section 2, he will find that there will | i} bee eee Te a 





be no doubt in his mind as to what it means. ere eee Sea ties ae . = : ee eer 
Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator yield to me? EN ek ee fr fee eto on take at the | 
Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. ee eee ee nee ee Oe eee ae SNe Be 
Mr. CLAPP. While the Senator from Nebraska is correct ore uations whieh we hope will make for amit 
in saying that the court will construe the law, is there not a S00@ Wis wae 26 
possibility that the court, in construing the law, will take the | Mr. Fielding inserted in his letter to Secretary Knox that 
same view of the law which the men who framed the law took? | these provineial regulations were made for what was believed 
If the men who framed the law believed they were providing | to be right and good for the Provinces, and he said Canada 
that no paper could come into this country as long as any 0 desire to change them. Did he mean that it had no desi 
paper would be burdened by a restriction, is it not quite likely whieh it would publicly announce, but that it was willing by 
the court would take the same view? trick of wording in a bill to destroy those provisions? 
Mr. BROWN. The court could not take the same view, be- Personally, I do not want to be a party to th 1desti 


cause the court could not take into consideration matters re- arrangement. I think as well of it as I would think of a plan 
lating to the negotiation of the agreement. The agreement whereby Canada and this Government should unite to coerce 
was made by ome set of people and the law is passed by an- | one of our States into relinquishing a right which belonged to it 
other set. This action will not facilitate favorable action by Canada. It 

Mr. CLAPP. I am not saying that the court would not take | will retard favorable consideration in the Dominion and int 
into account the views of the men who framed the law, but if | seeds of distrust rather than those of confidence. 


e men who framed this bill sought to convey an idea, and Why was the House amendment brought about? I 4 
believed they were conveying that idea. is it not strongly pre- | believed that the House did change the original agreemet 
Sumptive that others, in construing the law, not because of the | There were two reasons. One of them was the International 
expression of the opinion of the men who framed it but by the | Paper Trust and the other was the representative of the Ameri- 
orn of mental operation, would take the same view of the | can Newspaper Publishers’ Association, who is 1 ing from 


that association $15,000 a year for the purpose of obtaining 
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free print paper. 
engaged in doing. 

I do not know whether there is a papermakers’ trust or not; 
I do know, however, that there is a statute in such cases made 
and provided which has proved very efficient in disposing of 
such matters; I do know that this is not the proper way to deal 
with a trust. Why, even the great leader of Democracy for the 
last fifth of a century never advocated this doctrine. He said 
that where a trust was manufacturing goods he would destroy 
it by putting articles made abroad in competition with it on 
the free list. 

But this measure does more than that. It does more 
than put the goods which compete with the products of the 
trust here on the free list. It puts the competitors of news- 
print papermakers in this country at a disadvantage with 
their competitors abroad. It purposely and with malice afore- 
thought gives the Canadian manufacturer an advantage by 
allowing a free market in which he can purchase his raw 
material, which market 
turer. And the worst of this is that the United States is a 
party to the scheme-which so unfairly treats our own industries. 
It is not the newspaper makers’ trust alone which you are pun- 
ishing. There are only a few of our concerns in this alleged 
combination, and yet every independent factory is hit with the 
same bludgeon. 

I will submit to the proposition of making our print-paper 
manufacturers and our wood-pulp manufacturers compete on 
equal terms with their competitors. I do not want to put them 
to any disadvantage. But it was urged by some that if we let 
in a little bit of paper from Canada, because only a small por- 
tion can come in under any view of the bill, that that will in- 
duce the Provinces to remove their restrictions. It will do 
nothing of the kind. If a portion of the Canadian products can 
have a free entry into the United States and keep out all com- 
petition from the United States, what reason can Canada have 
for trying to remove the restriction from the balance of the 
Provinces and have competition with the United States? Mr. 
Fielding, in his speech to the Canadian Parliament, from which 
I have quoted, seems to think that only in lower grades of 
paper can Canada compete, so that the difference in cost, or sell- 
ing price at least, can not be great. 

Mr, BROWN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. For a question. 
much time. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the Senator. 
lieve that the owner of private lands, spruce lands, up there, 
having free access into the United States, being in competition 


He admitted that that was what he was 





with the man who is leasing the provincial or Crown lands, that | 


I do not want to take too | 


Does not the Senator be- | print paper, why is he in favor of free trade in farmers’ prod- 


it denies to the American manufac- | 


vides just exactly what the Canadian bill provides, na: 
that when Canada admits this stuff free into that country, t))¢) 
the products from Canada shall come free into the | d 
States. There is not any doubt but what this was the » 
standing of the makers of the agreement, and this amen 
makes the meaning clear. 

But I wish to discuss the second reason, and that was :), 
influence of a representative of the American Newspaper 
lishers’ Association. For myself, sir, believing as I q 
Canadian reciprocity, and I hope to give some reasons for | 
belief to-morrow, I am exceedingly sorry that the newsp: 
or certain of them, have not purged themselves of the « 
that this is a measure for the benefit of their special int, 
We live in an age when the war cry is death to special interes 
and the great newspapers, which have been the medium th; 
which this warfare has been carried on, should be the 
first to come forward and say, “ We want no special bene{ 


i 


| And how small the benefit will be at the most. It would hayo 
been better for the influence of the press if it had not asked {4 
an exception in its behalf. I know that all of the newspapers of 


| the country are not parties to this special-favor clause. 


| lobbyist only represented a few as compared with the whole of 
| the papers, and I personally know that many papers are for 
l 


| 
| 


} 


| 


| 
| 


are not given free entry into the United States, the competition 
between these two classes in Canada will present a situation that | 


the Government will take recognition of and put them all, as 
soon as it can, on an equal basis, being citizens of the same 
country? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think that is very fanciful. I do not 
think there is any foundation of reason—at least not to me—in 
that proposition. 
authority over Crown lands in the Provinces; and, besides, there 
is practically no competition there. 

Mr. BROWN. 


this agreement because of principle. 
support it, because it is right. 

If the House amendment is allowed to pass, what are you 
going to say about other amendments which may be projos 
They will be as much in order as the one incorporated i 
House bill. 

Mr. President, I had not expected to say anything upon t 
subject at this time, but I felt it was due to myself tiat I 
should give my reasons for supporting this amendment. 

We should extend to Canada the same rights and pri\ 
as to print-paper pulp and wood as she grants us—tbat | 
and no more. She will respect us more, and we will! |! 
better of ourselves if, while granting favors to her, we do . 
tice by our own. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I understood the Senator to say—I am not 
quoting his exact language—it would be a mistake to grant the 
newspapers of this country free trade with Canada without 
Canada giving anything in return. Is that the Senator's josi- 
tion? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Practically that is it. 

Mr. NELSON. Then, if he is opposed to free trade in news- 


They believe in it a 


es 


ch 
nK 


iS- 


ucts? Can he explain the difference? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have not opposed free trade in 1 
print paper. I want free trade in news-print paper. T! 
what I am contending for. I am contending that the agreement 
as it is interpreted by gentlemen who want to get some ad- 


the 


vs- 


t is 


vantage out of it is not free trade, but it is free trade i 
| United States for Canada and it is a prohibition to the United 
| States in Canada, 
Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? Is it not ex- 


It is admitted that the Dominion has no | 


The man who owns timberlands is in compe- | 


tition with the man who leases the Crown lands, is he not, in | 


Canada? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN. They are in competition. One has free access 
to the American market and the other does not have it. Is it 
not natural to suppose that 
classes will undertake to fix the law so that they may be on an 
equality and have the same freedom of our market? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
restriction right in the face of the prospect of having free 
trade with the United States. I think, if they believe they are 
good, they are going to hold to them. But can the Senator 
from Nebraska give me any reason why we are to let paper and 
wood pulp come from certain Provinces of Canada free into the 
United States and not demand that those particular Provinces 
shall admit our products free? 

Mr. BROWN. ‘The Senator asks me the question. I think we 
ought to make the demand, and for one I should welcome the 
result, but our demands on the Dominion of Canada are at the 
mercy of Canada. She can answer them or ignore them. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. She entered into this arrangement, and 
our representatives agreed to it, but now Senators desire to 
complicate it by reading something into it which was never 
contemplated, never understood. The Root amendment pro- 


actly the same in effect? In other words, section 2 leis in 
Canadian paper free into this country, as it is worded to-day. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. A little of it. 
Mr. NELSON. Yes; the product of private lands. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. That is what they claim for it. I think 


| the courts will hold it does not, but I would remove all 


| doubt 


the Government of both those | 


Some of the Provinces have imposed this | 









Mr. NELSON. If it admits paper free, why should e 
who are in favor of that policy insist on having the | 
products of Canada come in free? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator expect that Canada © 
furnish our farmers any market for our agricultural prod 
ucts—our wheat, oats, barley, and flax? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am going to discuss the question of rev! 
procity to-morrow. I hope I shall be able to give some reison 
for the faith I have in me that the Canadian reciprocity ''! 
is in accordance with the principles of a protective policy «st 
have always understood it and as I have always advocited 1G 
I do not care to-day to enter into that discussion. I am 10) 
simply discussing, or have tried to discuss, the question «s ‘¢ 
relates to print paper. I believe the intent of the makers of 
this agreement was right. I believe the notions which | = 

nd 


“a 


been read into it by certain gentlemen who are opposed to ' 
Root amendment are wrong. The original agreement w's "' 
between the two countries and for the whole of those com) 
It was intended to be reciprocal. Why not make it so be) 
all doubt? 











—_— 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I only want to say a few aan’ 
:, regard to the socalled Root amendment. I have been in| 
tho Senate for some years and have differed with almost every- 
be in the Senate and outside of the Senate; but I have al-| 
ways insisted upon one thing, and that was that we should | 
put in legislation just what we intended—good, bad, or indiffer- | 
ent as it might result. 
I have listened to arguments upon the Root amendment, and | 
I can see no relation between the Root amendment and the | 
obscurity that is in the pending bill. The pending bill provides, | 
in section 2, that paper and its attendant commodities of a cer 
tain character and value shall be admitted into the United 
States on conditions precedent. Those conditions precedent, | 
which I need not enumerate, are conditions over which the 
Canadian Parliament has no more authority than has the Con- | 
gress of the United States, being subject entirely and exciu- | 
sively to the control of the parliaments or governing bodies | 
of the Provinces. 
I contend that under that provision, with those conditions | 
precedent, the fair conclusion is that no paper—because it is 
such paper,” and what does “such paper” 


referred to as 
mean except the paper described in the bill?—that no paper 
or its attendant commodities can be received into this country 
without duty so long as such paper, print paper, and other 
paper, not to exceed 4 cents a pound in value, finds any restric- 
tion anywhere in Canada. If I could have my way, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we have reached an economic development where we 
can put Canadian paper on the free list, I would strike out 
those conditions precedent, just as I urged two years ago, that 
so far as we reduced the duty on paper, we should strike out 
those conditions precedent, because to maintain those condi- 
tions precedent amounts to levying two taxes on the paper 
when we have reached the point where we concede that paper 
should come into this country free. 

I have offered an amendment, with that object, which is 
pending. However, I recognize the conditon—that the news- 
papers in this country have been led to believe that under 
this language as it is now framed, as the bill passed the other 
House, they are going to get free print paper; and I understand, 
as well as we understand anything in this world, that the 
effort to strike out those restrictions, those conditions prece- 
dent, will be misinterpreted and purposely misconstrued, and 
knowing also the futility of the attempt, I shall not press the 
proposition in connection with this bill; but when we reach 
the free-list bill I am going to renew the effort where it will be 
beyond the power of any representative of any interest, through 
misenided followers of his, to misinterpret and misrepresent the 
position in which I am placed. So, to avoid any confusion as 
to that, I shall not press the amendment to this bill at this 





Believing that this bill in its present form, where it purports 
to give America free paper, is a deception, a delusion, and a 
snare, I am not going to join in another deception, delusion, 
and snare, which I believe the Root amendment to be, and it 
is needless to say I do not impute the purpose to its author, 
but I do insist that it is delusive. The Root amendment, as 
has been repeated here time and time again, does not relate 
to the restrictive provisions in this bill. The Root amendment 
simply relates to a certain thing over which the Parliament 
of Canada has absolute jurisdiction, namely, the importation of 
American paper into Canada, which, for economic reasons, can 
not successfully be done. The Root amendment provides, in 


t 
and “when the President makes proclamation, that moment 


paper is admitted into Canada free, then Canadian paper shall | 


be admitted into this country.” What has that to do with 
the question of these conditions precedent now in the bill, 
upon whieh depends the exportation of paper from Canada to 


this country? Absolutely nothing. They deal with a matter | 


that is absolutely in the power of the Canadian Parliament, be- 
cause the Canadian Parliament alone can impose import duties 
upon paper coming from this or any other country into the 
Canadian market. 

It is said, however, that unless we get access to the Cana- 
dian market in consideration of Canada getting access to our 


1 
Aube 


larket it is not reciprocity. Well, Mr. President, that does 
not embarrass me in the slightest, for I undertake to say that 
there is no element of reciprocity in this bill. It is the same old 
Plan of Canada—and I admire Canada for adhering to the 
maxim that “charity begins at home ”"—maintaining her duties, 
as her great minister stated in the speech quoted by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Surra], where we might compete with her, 


at asking us to take our duties down where she can compete 
ith us, 


ldition to those conditions precedent, that when they occur | 
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which relates to the importation into ¢ 
paper. The Senator is right in my use of the wo 
Mr. HEYBURN,. Yes; because it would mal 
ence in arriving at a conclusion in regard to tl 
whether or not we were at the mercy of th 
regard. We are not at the merey of the Pro 
respect whatever, because the constitution of Canada 
the Dominion Parliament to remove any such I 
Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me a gq 
po es 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator f1 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 
Mr. HEYBURN. I yield to the Senator fror 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to rr 
was a misapprehension of the Senator from 
day. The Dominien Government has contre r 
customs. It has no control of the timber lands of the |] 
I have here before me, if the Sen * W 
| it, the actof March 29, 1867, the British a 
| chapter 3, establishing the Dominion Governmé 
This act may be cited as the British North An 
repeat, it is the act establishing the Dominion G 
as it were, the constitution under which tl 
exists. I read from that act as follows 
EXCLUSIVE POWERS y~F VI [AL I 
92. In each Province the legislature may exclusively 
relation to matters coming within the classes of 
ufter enumerated; that is tosay. * * * 
Paragraph 5 reads as follows: 
5. The management and sale of the public land 
Province and of the timber and wood thereon 
That gives the provincial legislatures exclusi 
over the timber lands or the lands owned 
There can not be any doabt about it. That is the 


————_—_ -—____— 


Last year I roughly estimated this, and I find that 


ported $300,000 worth of paper, pulp, and wood i 
while Canada exported $4,000,000 worth into this 
will not be a party to the travesty of calling 
obligation or a reciprocal condition where « 
demonstrated our uttur inability to compete w 


| on condition that they have our market. There is bu 


fication for taking this duty off of paper, and tl 
economic development of this country we have rea 
where we owe it to the consumers of pape! 


| duty. If that consideration does not exist, 


statesmanship to talk of trading a market 
$300,000 worth of our products against our 
$4,000,000 of theirs and calling it reciprocity 

As I believe section 2 of the bill as it now stands 
and a deception upon the paper users of this 
believe the Root amendment is a fraud and deception 


not intentionally on the part of the Senator from Ne 


but a fraud and deception upon the paper make 
country, because it assumes to give re 
from an economic standpoint, it is so self-evident 
compete. As I do not propose to vote for this bill, 
I do, that it is a fraud and deception upon the c 
this country, so I do not propose 

that is a fraud and deception 
Therefore, for one, I shall vote against this 
amendment. 





ose to vote tor an 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I should like to feel 


sure that I really was 1 t cross-purposes on 
tion with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. ¢ 
great confidence in his legal acumen. I underst Lh 
be wrong—to base his argument upon the supposed fa 
Provinces of Canada eould impose an export duty 
Mr. CLAPP. No; on the contrary, I stated—an 
confused this whole argument, the idea th the |] 
ment went to what the Provinces of Canada could d 
Provinces could not impose either an export 
Mr. HEYBURN. I think the Senato1 
reads the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to-morrow n 
not use the term “export.” He said the P1 
impose an import duty; that the Domi 
But I think the Senator, of course, intended 


Mr. CLAPP. In that connection, I ly used tl 


pert” because I was dealing met 





put in paragraph 10 of the letter of Messrs. Fi 


Paterson addressed to Secretary Knox. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I had before me, 
now, the same section to which the Senator ! 
tion of the Senate. I imagine it is punctuated t 


The management and sale of tl 


: publie lands 
Province and of the timber and wood thereon. 


pon the American manufa 
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That is all one sentence. That is to say, they may legislate 
relative to the management and sale of it. The Provinces do 
not own it. The Dominion of Canada pays to each Province a 
bonus in lieu of the timber surrendered. But we do not need 
to go out into that field, because it is a wide one and it is 
coupled with a vast amount of legislation and regulation. We 
only need to go to the question of power. 

When I referred to this matter it was in connection with a 
statement that was being read, in which it was stated, not that 
Canada did not have the power, but that she did not have the 
right. When we came to analyze the subject then under con- 
sideration, we found that they were not using the word “ right” 
as synonymous with “power.” They were referring to it in an 
ethical sense as to what Canada should do, rather than what 
she might do with her Provinces; and it was in that connection 
that I read the section referred to by the Senator. 

I think it must be admitted that Canada has absolute con- 
trol, and in fact that Canada can alone make laws and regu- 
lations for carrying laws into effect with reference to either 
exports or imports. The provision is in the fifth paragraph 
of the section read by the Senator—section 91—and it is 
in language that our Constitution uses, and would be subject 
to the same construction. The main difference between the 
constitution of Canada and that of the United States is that 
in Canada no powers run to the Provinces except by express 
provision, while in our country no powers run to the Govern- 
ment except by express provision. It is just reversing the 
proposition. So that the presumption is always the other way 
as between the two countries. We must construe their consti- 
tutional provisions as ours are construed, because their con- 
stitution was drawn with the Constitution of the United States 
in the mind of the party who was drawing it. It became opera- 
tive just after the war, when this Government was in the 
saddle, and probably for that reason our Constitution was 
taken as a criterion in drawing that of Canada. They were 
four years putting it in force after it was first drawn, and dur- 
ing those four years the British Government professed to en- 
tertain some doubt as to just what the result of the war then 
pending would be, and it was dallied with. 

Mr. President, I do not imagine that any Senator is con- 
tending at all that the reservation expressed in lines 19 and 
20, on page 23, refers to any act that may be done or may not 
be done by a Province. It refers only to the acts and the power 
of the Dominion of Canada, and must be read in connection 
with the fifth article of section 91 of the constitution of Canada, 
because it is dealing with that subject. We have got to read 
them together. Had this intended to have any reference what- 
ever to the Provinces it would have said at the end of it “ made 
by any Province thereof.” It does not do so. It starts out by 
referring to what Canada as a Dominion can do, and it does 
not change that relation to the end. It would have been proper 
and convenient, had it intended to refer to any provincial 
power or right, to have said “any restriction which any Prov- 
ince may impose”; but it retained the reference to the Domin- 
ion from beginning to end. 

Mr, CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon an interruption? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. It seems to me that any court or tribunal deal- 
ing with this question and interpreting it could not be blind 
to the fact that under the laws of Canada the charges imposed 
under license contracts are not charges regulated by the Par- 
liament, but by the local provincial governments. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That terminates at the line of Canada. 
There is a provision in the Canadian constitution regulating 
commerce between the Provinces of Canada; and when it is 
dealing with that subject it leaves no doubt of the fact that it 
is referring to and confining the reference to the Provinces, 
but when it deals with the Dominion, then those rights run to 
the line. 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not want to anticipate the Senator, but 
do I understand that he is contending that this alone applies 
to the conditions attached by the Parliament? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. There is not a mention or a refer- 
ence, directly or indirectly, in section 2 to the Provinces, It 
deals only with the Dominion. How you get a Province into 
section 2 I do not know. 

Mr. CLAPP. Because it refers to the contractual limitations 
that are well known in both countries—it does not make any 
difference whether they are known there, but they are known 
here to exist in Canada with reference to the authority of the 
provincial governments. 

Mr. HEYBURN. To do what? 

Mr. CLAPP. ‘To impose these restrictions? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Oh, no. 

Mr. CLAPP. And license fees. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. No; we have the language here. 
management and sale of the public lands belonging 
Province and of the timber and wood thereon.” It 
the agency of the Dominion in that respect. 

Mr. CLAPP. But, Mr. President, we all know fr 
examination of contracts covering those lands and we 
from the declaration of the minister of Canada that ¢} 
struction which they place upon their law is that the Pro 
can impose those restrictions, and surely our courts wor 
bound by that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I assume that the Senator has come 
close contact with those contracts. I can say that in the « 
of my professional career as a lawyer I have handled ; 
many of them, because I live very close to the line and j 
very ordinary business transaction in our country; so | 
have some personal knowledge of the matter. But t 
contractual relations and have nothing to do with the 
right or the limitations upon the Dominion Government 
Dominion Government of Canada deals with its Provi: 
an irregular or uneven manner. It will grant a right 
and withhold it from another. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, this expressly says— 
or any prohibition or restriction in any way of the exportation ( 
by law, order, regulation, contractual relation, or otherwise, di: 
indirectly). 

It does seem to me, with all deference to the Senator— 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator is reading from—— 

Mr. CLAPP. From the bill. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But you must find a corresponding | 
in the Constitution. The bill does not fix—it is not even 
mentative as to the status of the law. 

Mr. CLAPP. 
ing the bill we are wasting our time in considering the te: 
of it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. You must certainly go to the organic 
under which the bill must operate, if it operates at all, be 
in this legislative proceeding, while it is really an ordi 
piece of legislation upon the tariff question 

Mr. CLAPP. I agree to that. 


Then I understand the Senator that in constru 


Mr. HEYBURN. There is an attempt being made all th: 


time to construe it as a treaty. It is not a treaty hecaus 


has not been submitted to the treaty-making power of the ( ov- 
So I am discussing it entirely from 


ernment for consideration. 
the standpoint of a legislative measure, and not from the sta: 
point of a treaty at all. The Dominion of Canada by t: 
may do many things, as we may, that can not be done by; 
lation. 


Mr. CLAPP. That my silence may not be construed hy 


} 
(i- 


y 


ric. 


after, I will say that I most heartily agree with the Senator 


that this is in no sense a treaty. It is just an ordinary, 
rather an extraordinary, tariff bill—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; it is a pact. 

Mr. CLAPP. An attempt to bolster up certain trusts 


he 


taking the duty off the raw material and leaving it on tl 


trust products and leaving the people to pay the expense 
Mr. HEYBURN. Before adjournment a few days ax 
called attention to this question, it being late in the da) 


order that if it should catch the notice of some Senators here 


they might be thinking about it until the meeting of the Ser 
to-day. I called attention to the nature of this proposed 
rangement by reading from the resolution before the Cana 
Parliament a matter that I have not heard referred to, 
doubtless every Senator has seen it and has had it in mind. 
proposes that Canada shall be our almoner hereafter in re: 
to our markets. She may give them away at her pleasure. 
Now, I will ask close attention to the provision, because 
in the resolution that is before the Canadian Parliament, W 
was introduced by Mr. Fielding in the Committee of Ways 
Means. 
committee in our House of Representatives. 
graph of article 2 it is provided: 


That the advantages hereby nted to the United States shall 
tend to any and every other foreign power which may be entitled th 
under the provisions of any treaty or convention with His Majest) 


That leaves it open for the King of England, acting either 


In the second | 


That is their medium in such matters as is the simi! 


behalf of the English Government proper or acting through ¢! 


Canadian agency, to make our competition in Canada so bh 


that we must meet the people from Italy or Abyssinia or Ps'"- 


gonia or anywhere else in the Canadian market on équal ter 
because it reserves the right to extend the same terms to Irs 
or Germany or England or any other country. 


That the advantages hereby granted to the United States— 
This is another, a separate and distinct provision— 


That the advantages hereby nted to the United States shal! 
tend to the United Kingdom and the several British colonies— 


eX- 
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That lets meat from Australia in all right— 
and possessions with respect to their commerce with Canada— 


We have got to meet them, and we have nothing to say about 
it. We do not say whether they shall come into Canada. Can- 
ada says that or the English Government says it— 
with respect to their commerce with Canada: Provided, hoiwerer, That 
nothing herein contained shall be held to increase any rate of duty now 
nrovided for in the British preferential tariff. 


: 

They preserve everything that they have and gather some- 
thing new to them, and they take away from us all that they 
could possibly take away from us; that is, a protected market. 
They sell to us in our protected market and derive the benefits 
of our protective duties, but we go into their market and we 
sell in competition with anybody whom they may choose to 
admit to it on exactly the same terms. That is the favored- 
nation clause by legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
may have a little more light upon the suggestion of the Senator 
from Idaho, which is most pertinent at this time, I desire to 
read a quotation from the premier of Canada published in the 
Washington Star: 

LONDON, June 17. 

At a luncheon of the Constitutional Club, presided over by A. J. Bal- 
four, to-day, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, premier of Canada, told the big gather- 
ing of British statesmen and over-seas premiers that the reciprocity 
agreement between the United States and Canada need cause no alarm 
as Canada,” he said, “ wished to trade with the mother country in 
preference to any other land, but that did not mean that it should treat 


with her alone. § z 
would be given equally to England. 
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Mr. President, in order that we | 


Whatever privileges were granted to other countries | 


“In England,” he added, “the policy of British preference has been 


hoisted to the top of the mast, and there it will stay, whatever Great 
Britain does or does not do.” 

There has never been in the history of the British Empire a 
stronger feeling of kinship among her subjects or a greater 
desire to work in harmony with and coordinate with the con- 
stituent parts of that Empire than exists to-day among the 
dependencies of Great Britain, and in no part of their vasi 
domain, stretching from ocean to ocean, are there subjects who 
are encouraging with a greater degree of enthusiasm or more 
intelligent purpose the investment of British funds for the 
development of colonial industries than in the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I have no doubt that that 
extract from a newspaper correctly expresses the question from 
the Canadian standpoint. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we might take in connection 
with that statement of the premier, the announcement that the 
farmers in western Canada declared on Saturday night that, if 
they did not get reciprocity, they were in favor of annexation. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have been at so many of those little joy 
eceasions over in western Canada and in the Northwest Terri- 
tory that I know just exactly how that sentiment of annexation 
will grow. They will talk enthusiastically and they sing “ For 
he is a jolly good fellow,” and they are for annexation there, 


but there is nothing serious about that kind of Canadian | 


annexation. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt the spirit of joy was more 
prevalent this summer at the meeting of the western farmers. 

Mr. HEYBURN. This question of the meeting of farmers 
and mechanics and these people generally resolves itself down 
to some small gathering of people where they do not meet 
perhaps for the purpose of considering this particular question. 
I eliminate entirely the question of annexation. I think it is 
just a waste of time to talk about annexation with Canada, 
except it is occasioned through war, which is not likely at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 
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out paper espe- 


Mr, CUMMINS. Without now a 
cially, the Senator from Idaho is mistaken. ‘There is an ex- 
port duty on logs from Canada into the United States. 

Mr. HEYBURN. ‘That is a license. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It has all the meaning, I think, of an 
port duty. But I should really like to believe, as 
from Idaho does, that if the Parliament of Canada passes a 
law to that effect, then there may be the export of wood, pulp 
and paper into the United States free from of the 
tions or restrictions— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Of the Dominion 

Mr. CUMMINS (continuing). Put 
the Crown lands by the Provinces, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is that the view of the S 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Dominion Parliament 

There is a most suggestive prov 
I will, in passing, 


et } 
speaking i 


any 


t’? 


Parliament? 


upon the mana 


gement of 


ator from Idaho? 


} 


has the last say. 


sion in the constitution here 


read section 152: 

The Parliament and Government of Canada shall hav ill p 
essary or proper for performing the obligations of ¢ da or y 
Province thereof 

Bear this in mind, because it is important— 
or of any Province thereof, as part of the British Empire— 

If Canada deals with foreign countries, she does it asa part of 
the British Empire, and she may brush aside any pro\ il 
agreement or regulation which would be valid enough if every- 
body acquiesced in it. But whenever the question cores 
whether the Government interests are to be affected by it, then 


this provision comes in. You see, by going back to the sent of 
the power, you are enabled to unravel that question. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 
Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will pardon me for a ) 
ment, I want to connect that up with another section. 1 will 
first read section 132 of the constitution from tl 





e beginning in 
order to make it clear. 

The Parliament and Government of Canada shall have all ers 
necessary or proper for performing the obligations of C ! f 
eay Province thereof, as part of the British Empire, toward n 

; countries, arising under treaties between the empire and such f gn 
countries. 

Now, suppose this were a treaty; would there be any ques- 
tion that such a power behind these Provinces could absolutely 
control them? - 

Now, another provision here in connection with that 
* The customs and excise laws 

Now, that log law would come under that excise probably. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The export duty. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is not an export duty. They use those 
terms, of course, without regard to the strength of them. ‘They 
eall an excise duty an export duty perhaps, or anything \- 
out regard to its technical meaning. 

Now, here is section 122: 

The customs and excise laws of each Province shall, subject to the 
provisions of this act 

That is the other provision I have just read 
continue in force until altered by the Parliament of Canada 

No one can contend that under the constitution of Ca la 
the Dominion Government can not grant power to a Pr e 

, to make an excise law. She can grant power to the Prov e 
what may be called the equivalent to an « law. But the 
power that grants it can take it back. 

Until altered by the Parliament of Canada, 

These things exist——— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I call the § r’s 
attention to Schedule A, which is attached to the corre e 


Mr. CUMMINS. One view taken by the Senator from Idaho | 


has interested me very much. It is not the view taken by 
most of those who have spoken upon the question; but if it is 
well founded, it is highly necessary that we understand it and 
know it before we act, even upon this amendment. 

I may misunderstand the Senator from Idaho, but if I cor- 
rectly apprehend him, it is that there is no restriction or limita- 
tion upon the export of wood or wood pulp or paper from 
Canada into the United States that the Dominion Parliament 
can not remove. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is not. There is no export duty 
from any Province or the Dominion of Canada affecting these 


questions, There is no export duty. Now, duty is one thing; 
license is another, 


XLVII——158 


between the departments of the two Governments? 
I will not even read the entire paragraph I have in mind, but 


I simply bring it to the attention of the Senate. It is 1 
which says that— 

Provided, That such paper and board, valued 4 nts per 1 
or less, and wood pulp, being the preducts of ¢ d 
therefrom directly into the United States, sh: Imitted 
duty, on the condition precedent that no export d @XT t 
fee, or other export charge of ar kind whatsoever f 
form of additional charge or ! fee or other 
tion or restriction in any way of the export 
order, regulation, contractual relation, or other di 
directly) shall have been imposed upon such paper, rd 
or the wood used in the manufacture of h p 
pulp, or the wood pulp used in the manufacture of 
board. 

Now, those are the conditions which stand in tl vay, 3 
bill were to go into effect, of the full and free admission of l, 
pulp, and paper into the United States from Ca la. I nt 
to be sure that I understand the Senator with respe if [ 
do understand he says that if the Parliament of © de- 
sired to do it it could at any moment pass such a vy as would 


t 
{ 
t 


po Boge oY 


Boas 
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remove all such limitations, restrictions, or regulations referred 
to in the paragraph which I have just read. 

Mr. HEYBURN, There is no government, that I know of, 
which has the power to make a law which has not the power to 
repeal it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So that the Senator from Idaho understands 
that it is the Dominion Parliament which stands in the way—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; because it does not want to—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of complete free trade between the United 
States and Canada in wood, wood pulp, and paper? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; because she expresses a desire not to 
disturb the contractual relations which she has made with her 
Provinces. But that does not mean she has not the power to 
do it. She prefers not to do it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How does the Senator from Idaho reconcile 
that with this sentence in the letter of Messrs. Fielding and 
Paterson? 

They— 
referring to these restrictions— 


They have been adopted by several of the Provinces with regard to 
what are believed to be Provincial interests. We have neither the right 
nor the desire to interfere with the Provincial authorities. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It does not say they have not the “ power.” 
They differentiate there and use the word “ right,” a very cau- 
tious one, because they have already enumerated the method by 
which these arrangements were made. 
the consent of the Dominion Government, which, of course, could 
be taken back, because it is not in the shape of a constitution, 
and if it was they could repeal the constitution granted to the 
Province. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
sentence? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. I beg pardon if I have interrupted. 

Mr. CUMMINS (reading)— 

We have neither the right nor the desire to interfere with the 
Provincial authorities in the free exercise of their constitutional powers 
in the administration of their public lands. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is, of course, a general statement. 
is not directed to any point. 
refers to that. They have not a moral right, perhaps, to 
abrogate a contract. But they have the power. 


Will the Senator allow me to finish the 


they make the constitutions for the Provinces. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Dominion Parliament can not repeal 
the act of 1867. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That came from the English Parliament. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. Permit me to read and emphasize 
the section which was called to the Senator’s attention by the 
Senator from Minnesota, and I say frankly 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have it before me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I say frankly, if the Senator from Idaho 
cotild convince the Senate that it lies within the power of the 
Dominion Parliament to remove all these restrictions, the in- 
ference would be inevitable that whoever made this agreement 
has not been dealing fairly and frankly with the American 
people. 

But now allow me to read. Section 92 says: 

In each Province the legislature may exclusively make laws in rela- 
tion to matters coming within the classes of subjects next hereinafter 
enumerated; that is, to say— 

Now, if I understand that correctly, it is that the Dominion 
Parliament is excluded entirely from the powers that are herein 
enumerated. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Coming, then, to the fifth paragraph—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. The original Provinces. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Coming to the fifth paragraph, we read: 

The management and sale of the 
Province, and of the timber and wood thereon. 

I have always thought—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. What Provinces? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Province; whatever Province is exer- 
cising the power here referred to— 

The management and sale of the public lands belonging to the Proy- 
ince, and of the timber and wood thereon. 

Now, I do not believe that the Parliament of Canada can 
repeal or regulate or control the action of the Province in deal- 
ing with the sale and the management of the public lands or 
the timber or the wood upon these lands. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It does not say anything about “ action.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 
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They were made with | 





It | 
It is a general statement when it 


They can, of | 
course, repeal a constitutional provision of the Province because | 


ublic lands belonging to the | 
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Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator has interpolated the y 
“action” there. This simply says that they may make | 
with reference to— 

The management and sale of the public lands belonging to the | 
ince, and of the timber and wood thereon. 

That is to say, they may make laws as to the terms and « 
ditions upon which they may be sold. But that has nothing ; 
do with exports or imports. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am just coming to that. The man 
<a and sale of timber upon the lands belonging to the P; 
nces. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, suppose that the Province of Ont 
should make an agreement or pass a law under which an a; 
ment should be made with the Senator from Idaho, provid 
that no part of the timber cut from the land so granted to | 
should be exported to the United States or any other cou 
and that no part of the wood pulp which might be manufa: 
out of the wood should be exported and that no paper w 
might be the product of the wood should be exported. | 
the Senator from Idaho believe that the Parliament of C2 
could repeal or override the agreement or the contract so n 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the English Parliament or the En: 
Government had made that limitation—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am speaking now of the limitation 
by the Province. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That was not made by the Province. 
was made in favor of the Provinces named—four : 


The following provisions of this act respecting the Parliam 
Canada, namely, the provisions relating to appropriation and tax 


| the recommendations of money votes, the assent to bills, the dis: 
| ance of acts, and the signification of pleasure on bills reserved, 
| extend and apply to the legislatures of the several Provinces as if 


provisions were here reenacted and made applicable in terms ¢ 
respective Provinces and the legislatures thereof, with the substit 
of the lieutenant governor of the Province for the governor genera! 


; the governor general for the Queen, and for a secretary of state, of 
year for two years, and of the Province for Canada. 


That is as to the four Provinces; that is, Nova Scotia, Que- 
bee, Ontario, and New Brunswick; and those are Prov 


| which are expressly named to which these provisions 2) 


Then there was the unorganized Northwest Territory, » 
came in; they were authorized to admit it very much as | 
Government is authorized to create new States.. 

Mr. CUMMINS. They have been admitted since 1867. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is what the constitution was fra: 
for—for the purpose of bringing them in under the « 


| commenced in 1864 and consummated in 1867. 


Now, that was the only territory subject to these laws | 


| new Provinces were organized out of the unorganized 


tery, subject to just such limitations as our Territories \ 
And then Canada, not England, admitted these new Proy 
not acting through the English Parliament, but acting 1! 


| her own Dominion Parliament, and she placed the restr 
| upon them, and they are entirely different from those | 


upon the original four Provinces. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am speaking, ofcourse, of the : 
1867——_ 

Mr. HEYBURN. You have to divide the territory to 


that. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Which is the constitution, as the Se 
from Idaho very well states—— 


Mr, HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And in it it is declared that in ea 
legislature—that is, in all the Provinces which make | 
Dominion of Canada—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; those four. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The legislature may exclusively make 
in relation thereto. 

Now, I come along to section 5, in relation to the m1! 
ment and sale of public lands belonging to the Provinces 
of the timber and wood thereon. If the Province has tlie « 
elusive right so to legislate, so to manage, so to sell, if 


| hard for me to believe that the Dominion Parliament cai | 
| peal the laws the Province has so made and abrogate the « 
| tract which has been entered into under existing laws. 


Mr. HEYBURN. That was a power of legislation within 
Province. The preceding pages indicate that clearly. — 

Now, I ask the Senator’s close attention to this: To ind 
clearly that they were not dealing with the question 0! 
regulation of trade and commerce outside of the Provine:, 
find in the preceding section they had first dealt wit! 
power of the Government to regulate commerce and tra’e 
we do in the Constitution. ‘ 

Having disposed of that, now we come to the regulation 
internal affairs, and in the next section, 92, they take up t 
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question—as to the regulation of internal affairs—and pro- 
vide, properly, that it shall be done through the internal ma- 
chinery of the Government. Here they were dealing with 
Dominion power and Dominion machinery of the Government; 
and they disposed of them completely. Then they come to the 
next—the heading of it being “ Exclusive Powers of Provincial 
Legislatures.” They had already parted with or located the 
power to regulate commerce and trade—trade and commerce; 
they just reverse the iamguage of our Constitution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will not interrupt the Senator—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I thought this ought to appeal to the 
Senator. 

In making laws for a great country they first deal with the 
country itself. Our Constitution does. It deals with the coun 
trv as a Single organic proposition. When it has disposed of 
that it takes up the subdivisions of it and deals with the Prov- 
inces. Now, following that, it deals with the Territories; fol- 
lowing that, with the unorganized territories. That is the 
ordinary procedure. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to correct, I think, 
a misstatement or misapprehension? 

It has been stated that this North American act, really the 
constitution of the Dominion of Canada, included only the four 
Provinces which were created at the time. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; and it names them. 

Mr. NELSON. And then it provides that the others can be 
admitted only by Canada. 

Now, let me read the next to the last paragraph of this act: 

146. It shall be lawful for the Queen, by and with the advice of Her 
Majesty’s most honorable privy council—— 

That is the privy council of England— 


on addresses from the Houses of the Parliament of Canada and from 
the houses of the respective legislatures of the Colonies or Provinces 
ef Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and British Columbia, to 
admit those Colonies or Provinces, or any of them, into the union, and 
on addresses from the Houses of the Parliament of Canada to admit 
Ruperts Land and the Northwestern Territory. 
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export of wood, pulp, or paper into the United States the act 
would be valid? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And would accomplish its object? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; it can do it either by act or by treaty. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And therefore the proposition of the Do- 
minion of Canada to defer our entrance into Canada until all 
the Provinces act or until, at some future distant day, wood 
and pulp and paper are put on an equality with our wood and 
pulp and paper is a mere pretense. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, just call it a subterfuge, because that 
is what it amounts to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Subterfuge? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Or whatever it may be called 

Mr. CUMMINS. I see now the Senator's position. I did 
not-——— 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator sees it pretty near. 
can open the door entirely. 

We have in this country a case somewhat in point. Texas 





I think [ 


reserved in the treaty the power to dispose of her lands, 
Texas came to us by treaty, and she is given the power to 
reguiate the sale of lands and of the timber thereon. Could 


she put an export duty on the timber or anything connected 
with it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not prepared—— 

Mr. HEYBURN.,. It points the idea 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should say, instantly, no: because the 
Constitution of the United States forbids any State from doing 
any such thing. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; the Constitution does not forbid it, 
but it retains to itself the power to do that thing; and the 
thing which the Constitution retains the right or the power to 
do can not be exercised by anybody else. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the exact equivalent of what I 
said. The exclusive power to do those things, as levying duties 
on imports, is conferred upon the Federal Government. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will ask the Senator - 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before the Senator from Idaho further 


| speaks—I am going to sit down after I read this—I want him 


Ruperts Land and the Northwestern Territory are now what | 
constitute the three Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and | 


Nova Scotia. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Is the section the Senator is reading 147? 

Mr. NELSON. No: 146. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, there is another section 

Mr. NELSON. Will you allow me to finish the statement? 

At the time of the admission there were Canada—known as 
Upper and Lower Canada—and Nova Scotia, and New Bruns 
wick. Canada was by this act divided into the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. Upper Canada was called Ontario and 
Lower Canada Quebec. And, then, there were New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. They were in the union originally, and the 
others have been put into it on a par exactly with the other 
Provinces, They are all in it, except the Province of Newfound- 
land, which is outside, Which never entered into the Dominion. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is the difference between our Con- 
stitution and Canada’s. They are not required to be all on the 
same footing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
portant, too, but 

Mr. HEYBURN, It is essential absolutely to be considered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I do not wish to drift away from the 
question I rose to propound. We find here a constitution which 
the Senator from Idaho well says is a constitution of grants. 
That is, the powers of the Provinces bear close relation to the 
powers granted to the United States. You must find in the 
constitution the powers exercised in order to warrant the Prov- 
ince in exercising them. 

Now, we find here a power, and it is an exclusive power, 
granted to the Provinces, to legislate with respect to the man- 
agement and sale of the lands of the Provinces and the wood 
timber thereon. It seems to me that under such a grant it 
would be legally or constitutionally impossible for the Parlia- 
ment of Canada by her own act to withdraw the powers that 
had been granted to the Provinces or to overrule or repeal any 
legislation which the Provinces had made within those powers. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not contend that she can. But let us 
get back on to the track. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will get you back or I will get myself 
back by asking this question finally: The Senator from Idaho, 
upon a review of the whole matter, believes, and he asserts, 
that if the Dominion Parliament were to-morrow to pass a law 
removing all limitations and restrictions which prevent the free 





This history is very interesting and im- 





to have in mind section 109 of the act of 1867, which provides 
that: 


All lands, mines, minerals, and royalties belonging to the eral 
| Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns k at the m, 
and all sums then due or payable for such lands, mines, minerals, or 


royalties 

Mr. HEYBURN. That merely goes to the title to the land. 

Mr. CUMMINS (reading) 
shall belong to the several Provinces of Ontario, Queb N 1 Scotia 
and New Brunswick, in which the same ar . 
to any trust existing in respect thereof, and to ar nterest other than 
that of the Province in the same 

Mr. HEYBURN. That does not get within a mile of the 
question we are discussing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator ought to have the full 
title of these lands before him 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have it right here. 

Mr. CUMMINS. When he speaks of the powers of the 
Provinces. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It can not be successfully contended that 


the power to manage a piece of real property—and that is 
all this amounts to—carries with it the power to levy an 
export or import duty or to exercise any other kind of gov- 
ernmental function. That certainly does not need to be s 


ported by any argument. We have those « ‘ it point il ir 
own country, and no one has ever contended th: 
right to control those duties. 


Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator is rapidly convincing me: but 
the whole legislation of the last session respecting paper and of 
this session respecting paper seems to have been bottomed on 
the idea that there were valid limitations and restrictior 
there that the General Government of Canada ¢ ld not 


Mr. HEYBURN. I always object to bringing in the qu 
of personal equation, but I have been talking with C 
and Americans since last winter in regard to the matter, avd 
I have listened to what we on this side call “ bluffs,” and t! 
statements that “the Dominion Government will always 
tect the Province in its own rules and regulations and w 
undertake to control us,” and all that kind of talk. 

I have here a letter in this morning’s mail, by the wa; 


of them—from a man who objects to the expression | i 
the other day which was as true as the Gospel, that wha : 
political rights we ever got from England we received on the 
point of a bayonet. That stirred him up to write to me about 
this. I am fortunate in having a considerable acquainta on 


that side of the line and considerable clientele there, and I know 


gegen me 


: 
: 
; 
' 





mething of how they feel. 
l the es, not 
em an excus¢ 

not be dk 


ertain act,” 


They use those laws as a bludgeon 
ag st the imposition of others but 


mse] gains 
They 


ot doing something. 

ec the 
hey have not passed the 
ee that it does in order to bear them out. 
q management of property not carry 
i do care whether it is in the hands of a 
dividual, or the itself : 
fee, so to speak, applying our relative terms, 
Some of them it can delegate; 
Canada can only delegate power witl the 

the act of England delegate power 
whom it pleases, becnuse it has no « to limit it. 
Our not delegate power within the 
limit of the permission contained in the contract of the Cen- 
stitution. The right to exercise power is an affirmative right. 
When it ec toa ent the right of a State is not the 
governme! of the highest character. It can be a definite 
power erred upon a State that authorizes it te act upen 
matters in which the General Government is concerned. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask one more question? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. the 
acres of timberland, and I were trying te secure from him the 
right to cut it and remove it, and the Senator from Idaho would 
attach as a conditien to the sale of the timber that I must con- 
vert it inte lumber upon the land from which it is cut. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is purely contractual. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That, however, is a valid 
Senator from Idaho admits that? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I have seen those contracts. 

Mr. COMMINS. If the Provinces have entered into such con- 
tracts, in substance, with persons who are taking timber from 


Say, 


me becau legislature 


and if t they will 
with it that 
Province, 


aoes 


not 


Hn il (,overnment 


lord of the 


who does these things. 


some it 
license 


To 


ithin 
can 
] mnstitui 


ions 


Government can except 


Ines roverni 


il 
cout 


Senator fi 


Suppose rom Idaho owned 160 


contract. The 
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| constituent act, which gives to the Provinces named ex 


power to sell and manage their land and the wood 


| thereon, if the Provinces under that power should und 


» last winter passed | 


it is the lordship, | 


say that wood grown upon the land could not be ex; 
the United States, the Dominion, Parliament could set 
vision aside under the power which the Dominion Pa: 
has to alter the customs and excise law? 

Mr. HEYBUORN. Yes; I say not only under that 
but under the regulations, a purely local one within t! 
inces. 

Mr. 
Idaho 
have the same expression in our own Constitution. 
are used with reference te the taxing pewer. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly; as distinguished from dui 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But we also have in our Consti 
provision whith gives Congress the power to make ru 
regulations respecting the territory of the United States 
dispose of the public lands. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is not an excise law. 
of sovereignty. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 


SUTHERLAND 


that 


Let me suggest to the 
s and excise laws are taxing 


Thos 


Senai 


the custon } 


That is 
That is exactly in line with 
going to say. It is a customs or excite law whe 
a law under that power. When the Provincial Pa: 
passes a law for the purpose of regulating the sale or 
ment of its lands or the wood arising therefrom, that i 
ef sovereignty on the part of that Provincial Governme 

Mr. HEYBURN. No. 4 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will hear me | 
that is net a taxing law at all. The question I wanted 
mit to the Senator was, Can the Dominion Parliament 
the sovereign power of the provincial government to 


not 


| manage its lands under a taxing power? 


these lands, I take it the Dominion Parliament could not abre- | 


or 
mel 


meni 
ef them. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
date no such contract sheuld be made. We have instances of 
that in our own legislation, where after a certain date no 
eontract within certain prohibitions should be made. That is 
the position, I take it, in regard to this matter. But I am not 


t¢ 


those contracts. 


But the Senator's idea is that the Parlia- | 
could prevent the Provinces from entering inte any more 


Mr. HEYBURN. The same as we do it under the C 
There is the point. You see, the Government having t! 
eign power, delegates it to the State to sell and make tI 
under the Carey Act. There is no difficulty about | 


| proposition, because this limits it to the things that th 


Yes; or you declare that after a certain | 


going to vote for the Reot amendment because I am opposed | 


to reciprocity. Section 2 is not a reciprocal measure, and no 
one has contended that it had anything in it of the character 
of reciprocity. . However, if you are to say the Root amend- 
ment uses reciprocity, I am not in favor of it. Of course, if 


I wanted to use it as a bludgeon that would be another propo- | 


not in 
amendment like that because 


sition, but I 
te vote for 
somebody. 


am 
an it might 


a belligerent mood and I am not going | 
hurt | 


It has been held up to us here for weeks and months that you | 


could not do it because, forseoth, some Province would bar your 
way. Since I read the constitution ef Canada I have not been 
at all influenced by that statement. 


By the way, I find here a memorandum I made with refer- | y 
| decline to sell to another government if it desired to a 


ence to the question we have had under consideration here. 
Speaking of these exclusive rights that the Dominion Gevern- 
ment gave to the Provinces it says: 

The legislatures of the Provinces and of the Dominion possess con- 
current jurisdiction on many subjects, because the Dominion has given 
them jurisdiction concurrent with itself; and it is provided that in 
the contingency of a conflict of legislation between the Dominion and 
the Provinces, the laws of the Dominion shall prevail. Altheugh the 
powers of government have in this manner been definitely portioned 
out, there has been no lack of intrusion on the part of either party 
into the sphere of the other. On such occasions, where compromise 
has been found impossible, the principle of the superior authority in- 
herent in the central government has been adhered to. 

In the management of litigation in that country it is not at 
all infrequent that we find a conflict between the Dominion 
authority and the territory. I always speak of the provincial 
authority. They were not Provinces when I knew them; 
they were mere territeries; but the local authority was fre- 
quently in conflict with the Dominion authority, each contend- 
ing fer that which was favorable te them, but always the 
Deminion authority prevailed, and properly so. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. When the Senator made the statement 
the other day I was very much inclined to agree with his con- 
struction of the Oanadian act, but Iam not entirely certain that 
I now understand the Senator's pesition. Does the Senator 
from Idaho think that, notwithstanding the provision of the 








| the Government. 


may do, and the States here have no rights except t! 
pressly given. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The provincial government unde: 
power could decline to sell any of the wood grown 
public lands at all if they desired to do it, conld they no 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; the right to regulate a thing d 
at all mean that you may abolish it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The exclusive power to 
thanage is vested in the provincial government. 
exclusive power it may withhold from sale. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; it may not. This says the man: 
and sale. When the power is given to sell a thing it 
carry with it the power to sell it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me grant that. The power | 
certainly includes the pewer to sell to whomsover tl 


se}] 


Und 


| having the power chooses to sell. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Oh, yes; so as not to defeat the pm 
the lord of the fee. ’ 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Could not the provincial pa: 
Mr. HEYBURN. They do not sell to the Governn« 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. To sell to the people? 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is not the Government that 
people. It comes from the person whe buys the « 
Canada does not cut off the wood 
grant a license to cut it or sell the land to a purchas: 
purely an individual and contractual relation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I quite understand that, 
Provincial Government by its laws has the power ex: 
te control the sale. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Government does not buy it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senater has not heard me t! 
I have not intimated that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I say a provincial government 
exclusive power to manage and sell the wood grown up0! 
lands would have the power to sell to whomsoever it ple: 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Would it not have the power to « 


te sell to the people of some particular Government if 


sired to do so? ? 
Mr. HEYBURN. That is pessible; but I do not see 
enters into this question. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think it enters exactly into | 
Mr. HEYBURN. In the first place, the Government do 
sell the land at all. The Government gives the man the | 
to earn this land, 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. If it has the power to decline to sell 

to the people of this Government, then has it not the lesser 

power to decline to sell upon conditions or to say that a certain 
se shall be paid before it shall be cut for sale? 


Mr. HEY BURN. A license is a hire; it is not a sale. When 






the word “sale” is used, it can not be construed to include 
tl} kind of a departure by title. A license is a right to use 
a ng. A sale parts with the title; it severs the title from the 
] f the fee in whatever shape it may be. The Government 
in the previous section disposed of the thing Senators are 

» for. There are just one of two conclusions, either 


section 91 does not apply to foreign trade and commerce or el 
le 5 of section 92 has no application one way or the other. 
n the constitution, proceeding in an orderly manner, has 
disposed of one question and passes to the next, you can not 
ingraft the second question upon the power that is dealt with 
in the first. 





ca 


I care not whether an import duty is charged, it is foreign trade 
and commerce that regulates the passing of commodities be- 
tween the countries. Whether upon the payment of dues or 
t, it is commerce, because the value of the article itself 
being transferred. 


n iS 


That is of more importance than the price 


that you pay for transferring it from one to the other. That is 
the commerce that is referred to in section 91, and the ques- 


tion is there disposed of and closed. 
consideration of domestic affairs. 


Then it passes to the 


domestic affairs, so far as section 92 deals and provides, that 
the Provinces may regulate them. Those Provinces charge 


each other for certain privileges, but whenever it comes to giv- 
ing the rule under which the commodity crosses the border, 
then the Dominion of Canada, subject even now to the Crown 
of England, regulates that so far as they are concerned, and 
our Government so far as we are concerned. It would be a 
yery grave mistake to conclude that the provisions for domestic 
commerce in amy manner influenced or governed the subject 
matter under consideration through this bill. You could not 
make a grayer mistake, and I trust that Senators will give it 
the closest attention. If we are governed by a wrong rule, we 
will reach a wrong conclusion in this case. 

Now, I want to resume on the point I was discussing just 
for a moment before I close, and I have spoken longer than I 
had any intention of doing. I want the attention of Senators 
to this provision. While I have read it once, yet I do not at all 
times feel that I have the attention of all Senators. 


says that whatever privileges are given to the United States 
under this bill or treaty, or whatever you call it, the same shall 
be extended to any other country. That is the most-favored- 
nation clause by legislation instead of by treaty. The language 
of it is unequivocal. 
whole sea and confine us to some little bay of the St. Lawrence 
tiver, and she says that the advantages hereby granted to the 
United States, after referring to them by schedule, shall extend 
to any and evesy other foreign power which may be entitled 


alla 


thereto under the provisions of any treaty or convention of His | 


Majesty. That gives England the power to open wider the 
doors of free trade in Canada. That is the market we are to sell 


in, and the market they are to sell in is one that is guarded by | 


protective tariff duties against all the world. We give them a 


protected market to sell in and they give us a world-wide com- | 


petitive market. We will sell our meats in Canada, if we sell 
them, in competition with the colonial Provinces of England, 
Australia, or any other Province that she has to-day, or may 
have; and she is not confined to existing conditions that she 
may make. 

What kind of a business proposition is that? Is there a 

usiness man in the world who would enter into such a propo- 
sition as that? His neighbor says: “ You may graze your cows 
in my pasture for a consideration,” and he thinks he is going 
to have pasture for his cows. He goes and finds cows from 
Germany, France, Holland, and every other nation there grazing. 
He says, “ Where are my cows going to graze?” They will take 
their chance, he is told, in this field. You make a contract, and 
in lieu of this privilege which you supposed you had, you say 
they may graze here, and they come over and find no German, 
or French, or European, or Asiatic cattle sharing the pasture 
with them. 

That is this much lauded and boasted reciprocity which ts 
disguised here under the name of a bill, or the bill is disguised 
under reciprocity, it matters not which. You are proposing to 
attach the Root amendment, which simply makes it more of a 
reciprocal trade agreement, takes it out of the tariff schedule 


t care whether any export duty is charged or not, and | 


I say that | 
this provision sends us into the markets of the world to compete | 
with anyone without charge or price on their part, because it | 


Canada wanted to keep her net out for the | 
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It is only in connection with | 
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and makes it an ordinary reciprocal arrangement. You le 
my paper in and I will let yours in. 

I shall have to vote against the amendment As I said, if I 
were to be actuated by the spirit of destruction I would vote 
for it in order to make it mor noxi I 
that the responsibility f ! gislat 
place. It will be in the plain open view « \ 
and they will know just where to go out witl 
knife and tomahawk. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Pre 
put into the Reconp a few thouchts that l 
a source so authoritative that I h , 
in quoting them. I desire the Se 
about $22,000,000 invested in paper n 
the honor in part to represent, a f 
mazoo alone has nearly $10,000,000 in 

Michigan has a growing and ample suppl: 
from which to continue the successful operatior 

juipment modern and extensive papet 
many others which may be added. <Any of the hardw 
well as all of the varieties of the ft woods grown i 
State are well suited for the manufacture of book papers and 
the other grades of paper made in the Michigan mills 

{ think I am clearly justified in stating that the production 
of paper might be increased fivefold, and if the mixed woods 
of our forests were used to manufacture the soda pulp with 
which to exclusively provide for the needs of all our pay 
mills ample wood for the purpose could be secured at a cost 
of not above $5 per cord delivered at the mill. This, too, with- 
out auy limitation as to time. In this estimate I am not inelud- 
ing the virgin foresis of the northwestern portions of the up 
peninsula. As much more could be said of that portion of our 
State. 

While at present Michigan is not a large producer of paper 


meade from mechanical pulp, chiefly because of la 
water power with which to grind the wood, tl 
manufacture of this lower grade—news print ight be rexdily 
justified, so far as the local supply of pulp wood is involved. 

We have the possible water power with which to develop that 
special line of paper making, 


of developed 
Lie the 


rease in 


I 
ii 


The Newspaper Publishers’ Association sets forth as the ief 
reason for its demand for the free entry of Canadian paper the 
scarcity of pulp wood in the United States. Let me cite briefly 
some facts as to the pulp-w 1 supply at present standing in 
our Nation and the present consumption for paper manufacture. 
Maine has 40,000,000,000 feet, or 80,000,000 cords, of standing 
spruce. The annual growth of this is from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 


cords. 


The total United States consumption 


of spruce for news- 
print paper is about 1,500,000 cords annually—less than half of 
the growth in Maine alone. 

The total stand of spruce stumpage in the United St ‘ 
America is not less than 150,000,000,000 feet. The growtl 
nually in our spruce is about 5,000,000,000 to 6,000,000,000 f 5 
or 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 cords. The entire nsumpt } r 
all grades of paper made from wooed in our Nation is le than 


one-half of this growth. 
This puts paper making exclusively on a spruce-wood |! 
while the truth is two-thirds of all of the paper we make can 
be and ought be made from other more easi 
very much cheaper, and quite : 
New York, New Hampshire, Vermont, Monta: Colora 


‘ 
LO 


; desirable woods. 


|notably Washington and Oregon have large ruce fo s 
and, accessible to tidewater, in that treasury of natural weaith, 
Alaska, there is such a growing supply of choice spruce as to 
deter me from submitting an estimate of its extent 

If any one of six States of the South, awakened fr the 
dreams of free tradeism, should take up the ufa e of 
paper, their growth of timber would be ample to supply all the 
wood paper used in the United States. 

Added to the forest wealth of the States of the South th 
have the chemicals and clays and coal to complete the formuta 
for paper making. 

The paper-mill industry in the State of Michigan is yet in 
its infancy; forests and men and money are ready to co 


abundantly as the demand for paper increas 
dian agreement is a menace, a Serious menace, to even 
cessful continuation of the mills now established 


but this ¢ 


Mr. President, I am not going to su ment that st f 
which I regard as very important. It comes fr 
familiar with this industry. It shows the p biliti } 
our own soil. It renders our crossing over int forel: 
absolutely unnecessary. There is not a single m wh 
engaged in making paper in Canada who will emp e 
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American carpenter or bricklayer or mechanic or the farmer | Kent County: 
of our own country. It is perfectly idle for us to contribute in Teertean don Boned Gee Gael tania #00 8 
any way toward the transfer across the boundary of an indus- i . 
try so important to our people. t. Joseph County: 

But, Mr. President, if the product of Canada is to come in ae Board & Paper Co, Constan- 
here free, then I at least desire to have the product of our own Eddy Paper Co., Three Rivers 300, 000 
mills go into Canada free. It may be that the time will come Michigan Box Board Co., White Pigeon-.. 450, 000 
when the utilization of the tremendous water power of the St. | wayne county: 
Marys River and other water power on the Canadian border Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., Detroit. 500, 000 

t i i I test l 

may put us in a position where we may contest, upon equa Ei 
terms, with the manufacturers of paper in Canada. For that Genesrine Paper’ Mills, Flint 
reason, not because I believe in the merits of this bill, which I ie ae 
condemn from the first word to the last as harmful to the | 4@ckson County : : 
people of this country and calculated to imperil our now friendly Michigan Bag & Paper Co., Jackson 
relations with the world. But if the products of Canadian | Kalamazoo County | 
labor in the paper mills of that empire are to come here free, I erqent Peper Se. Ratemame.. > Eee ooo 
should like to have American labor in our own mills given the King Paper Co. Kelemasoo.... 1, 200° 000 
opportunity to contest with them upon equal terms upon their Monarch Paper Co., Kalamazoo 800, 000 
own soil. Standard Paper Co., Kalamazoo 600, 000 


. yes % bo ati 350, 006 
Over $20,000,000 is now invested in paper making in the State mst ae Son’ oon 
of Michigan alone, and are you to catch this American indus- Lee Paper Co., Vicksburg 200, 000 


try by the throat and hold it until Canadians shall take pos- Kalamazoo Parchment Co., Kalamazoo---. — 100, 000 
session of this market and weaken or destroy this important | ywenominee County: 
domestic industry employing thousands of our own citizens? I Marinette & Menominee Paper Co 300, 000 
protest against it—— ————— 


\ a Mon Cc ty: 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President "The Soceme & Rauch Co., Monroe_________ 500, 000 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair). Monroe Binder Board Co., Monroe 300, 000 


1s ichi j . J Monroe Paper Co., Monroe 300, 000 
——e from Michigan yield to the Senator from New River Raisin Paper Co 500° 000 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. Alger County: 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not only do some of us believe, Mr. Presi- Munising Paper Co., Munising 600, 000 
dent, that this bill, if it becomes a law, will practically trans- | yuskegon County : r 
fer the manufacture of paper from this country to Canada, but Muskegon Paper Co., Muskegon 300, 000 
it is well for us not to lose sight of the fact that there are about a ay ee = 
70 concerns in the United States manufacturing paper-making Mullen Bros. Paper Co., St. Joseph 200, 000 
machinery. They have a capital variously estimated at from French Paper Co., Niles 600, 000 
ten to twenty million dollars invested in that enterprise. If Niles Board & Paper Co., Niles 600, 000 
the manufacture of paper goes to Canada, that great invested Watervilet Paper Co, Watervilet aan woe 
capital will necessarily be greatly injured if not entirely de- | Oakland County: 
stroyed. So we alone have a loss that we can not compute Barnes Paper Co., Rochester 200, 000 
by the transfer of the manufacture of paper across the 
border. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I agree with the Senator from New Mesmet Covnty : 
Hampshire entirely. He supplements what I have said with Pear River Paper & Bag Co., Petoskey... 300, 000 
reference to the unwisdom of permitting manufactured paper ——— ot 
to come into this country free. on s 
Mr. President, I desire to put into the Rrecorp the names of | all Mice ages weg aie mig i ees 3 20, 800, 000 an 
various paper manufacturing institutions in the State of Michi- | In Kalamazoo alone 9, 450, 000 
gan, with the capital invested by each. I ask unanimous con- Michigan outside of Kalamazoo ——_ - 
sent that this statement may be printed in the Recorp as a part Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from AI 
of my remarks, with a letter from Mr. N. H. Stewart, of Kala- | 1.5 ctated the magnitude of this interest in his State. | 
mazoo, Mich., who prepared this report and has summarized to call attention to what this means to the ‘little P+ 
most apt strong objections to the passage of this pact. i art represent a 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, consent will | ™,2" cules aan th tee Tile ed at Sine. 1000, I ais. 
be granted. c , ‘ ? ‘il : 
m ’ . this question at considerable length, which I am not « 
The matter referred to is as follows: do = this bill. I then called attention to the fact thai 
KALAMAzoo, MicH., May 1, 1911. Hampshire had 28 paper mills, the estimated capita! 
Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, $16,000,000; the number of wage earners, not including . 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. tions in the woods, 4,000; that the wages paid annual!) 
My Dear SENATOR: For your information and the information of 000,000 : y f 000,000: th 
other Senators, I hand you herewith information embracing the number $2, . ; the value of products about $10, . ¢ 


of paper mills in the State of Michigan, the amount of capital, the yearly capacity of the mills was—of paper, 200,000 to 


number of men employes, and poontien of eene ‘ one, in the names of | ground wood, 200,000 tons; of sulphite, 150,000 tons, 
all the workingmen—the stockholders—which includes men, women 000 . d th m s me 
and orphan children, I protest against the ratification of the agreement 40, horsepower; and that the timberlands owned 


between the United States and Canada, which has for its purpose unre. | Paper makers in the State aggregated 700,000 acres. 


stricted competition ia. this ine of manufacture. in Kalamioes alone | observed, Mr. President, which is a fact, that the tim): 
we are considered the largest manufacturers of paper in the world, and ro 
the existence of our indust is seriously threatened by the passage of could not be conserved unless the industry is on a pl 


the legislation now pending before the Senate. We hope and pray that | basis. New Hampshire ranks seventh in capital and « 


those in charge of this measure may come to view the disastrous results | among the States manufacturing paper. 
which are sure to follow in the same light as we see it. We sincerely 


Seen aa ; Mr. President, I wanted to reproduce these figures i: 
the laconic’ 2 t- ‘United Gale os tp -ctunded 40-ednantinen at debate to show that some of us, at least, stand for the i 
American enterprise and employment. tries of our own States, being unwilling that under whi 
wOeeR, WEEy UEEy, N. H. STEWART. | ognceive to be a foolish notion that we have got to do some: 
Allegan County : for Canada, so as to be on good relations with Canada, | 
peleeth: Tisone Pome Ge, Coen Tee oe will be destructive to interests that we, as representat!\: 
Bardeen Paper Co. Otsego Cees, — - booed te fos: if we - i 
acSimbar Paper Co., Otsego- , t is sa r. Presiden S amendment, about w! 
Michigan Paper Co., Plainwell 009 '$2, 100, 000 | there is a great difference of opinion, is not to prevail, and | 
Alpena County: ; : not know whether it is or not. I regretted that the auth: 
Fletcher Paper Co., 300, 000 the amendment, the advocate of it, should have concede! | 
duste Gouutes 500, 000 | at the start. It is not a very good way to pass an amendiie't 
Capac 7. Co., Capac 300,000 or a bill. For myself, I believe that the amendment is a pr «' 
Chebovenh Geunty ————_ 800, 000 | one, and I hope it will be incorporated in the bill; but whet! el 
. ; it is or not, whether it wins or loses, I look upon it as my (\'\), 
.. Chebo. 400, 000 anal 
Sy ae ——— 400,000 | as a believer in the doctrine of protection, which the Rep\\)- 


Washtenaw County: 
Peninsular Paper Co., Ypsilanti 300, 000 
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n Party has held to so tenaciously all through its history, 


nelieving firmly that this legislation is all wrong, one sided, | 
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| 


1 unjust to our own people, to vote against the bill; and I | 


shall take great pleasure in voting against it when it comes to 
its final passage. Just here, Mr. President, I will say that I do 
not care how soon that is to be. If it is, as I said the cther 
day. ordained that the protective policy is to go down under a 

iment that has grown up in this country of late years, if it 
is ordained that this pact with our neighbor on the north shall 
become an accomplished fact, then I see no reason why we 

iid very long delay the evil day. 

[ hope, Mr. President, that as the debate progresses we may 
eain converts, but I have very little expectation, from what I 
know, that we are going to gain votes enough to defeat this 
measure. AS I have before said, that being the fact, I do not 
see any special gain in remaining here during the coming months 
of the summer discussing this question, which already has been 

.\bundantly discussed. Let us in the near future vote on this 
pill, and on all the other bills that are before the Senate, and, 
for good or for bad accept the will of the majority, adjourn this 
Congress, and go to our homes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, just a word in reference to 
the pending amendment. Two years ago, when we were consid- 
ering the paper schedule in the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, I voted 
against an amendment which proposed to reduce the tariff on 

paper, as I remember, to $2 per ton, because the evidence 
seemed to indicate that that amount did not cover the difference 
in the cost of production in the two countries. It might seem 
that, in order to be consistent here now, my vote should be in 
favor of the Root amendment; but as I intend to vote against 
that amendment I feel that a werd of explanation is proper. 

I shall vote against the amendment because it is put upon the 
cround that it is necessary in order to restore this bill to a fair 
compliance with the agreement entered into between the repre- 
sentatives of Canada and the United States, and on the ground 
that we ought not to change that agreement in the slighest par- 
ticular by crossing a “t” or dotting an “i.” I do not believe 
that. I think we ought to amend it in a great many particulars, 
and I am not in favor of standing by the proposition that this 
mdment should be adopted because we are opposed to chang- 
ing the original agreement. 

t seems that in the bill as it passed the other House and as 
it is before the Senate the original agreement has been changed 
by section 2, and materially changed—changed because those 
interested in free newspaper print paper wanted it changed and 
did not hesitate to entirely set the agreement aside in order to 
change it; Dut when we propose some change that will in a 
small way compensate the farmer, whose products are being 
placed on the free list, we are told “ No; this agreement must 
not be changed, not by the crossing of a ‘t,’ nor the dotting of 
an ‘i.’” Because I am not willing to support any such posi- 
tion as that, and because this proposed amendment is offered on 
the.theory, that it is going back to the agreement to preserve it 
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sacredly as.it was made, and by voting for it I am in 2 meas- 
ure committing myself to the proposition that we shall not 
change it, I am going to vote against the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I merely wish a minute before 
the vote is taken upon the pending amendment. I am in receipt 
of a telegram from New York, signed by the American Paper 
& Pulp Association, which I shall read to the Senate. It is as 
follows: 

: New Yor«, June 26, 1911. 
Hon. Reep Smoor, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Record of Senate debates shows opposition to Root amendment based 
ntirely wrong assumptions. First, International Paper Co. does not 
control paper prices or production. Produce less than 10 per cent of 
a‘! paper and only about 30 per cent of news print. Could not control 
tuation if it tried to. Great injustice to destroy whole industry, for 
purpose of injuring International Co. Second, Tariff Board report 

Ws over $5 excess cost producing print paper United States over 
inada, due to cost of wood. Access to Canadian wood in no measure 
oilsets this disadvantage, because transportation charges on Canadian 


or 









wood to our mills amount to $5 per ton of paper, while transportation 
clarges to our markets on finished products practically equal from 
United States and Canada mills. Third, House amendment of original 
agreement gives incentive to provincial governments to remove pulp- 


restrictions only for benefit of Canadian mills and to continue 
against ceporting pulp wood. There are many ways of accomplishing 
this result, rendering House provision absoiutely ineffective. Root 
amendment, iving all paper or none free entry, will be much greater 
“aducement © remove al eee wees restrictions. Fourth, we again 
aiirm absolutely free competition exists, prices are reasonable, and de- 





hounce publishers’ statements of combination and extortion as abso- | 


lutely false, 
AMERICAN Paper & Putr ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. President, as I stated, I have just received the telegram. 


The amendment is about to be voted upon, and I simply wished | 


to read it to the Senate. 


Mr. STONE. May I ask the Senator from whom the telegram 


which he has just read came? 


Mr. SMOOT. In my opening statem 


gram was signed by the American Paper & Pulp Association. 

Mr. STONE. It would appear to have come from the Inter- 
national Paper Co. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ibegpardonofthe Senator. I did not hear him. 

Mr. STONE. I say it would appear to have been form ted 
by the International Paper Co. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I think the American Paper 
& Pulp Association would know about what the Internati | 
Paper Co. manufactures. That is a matter of record. The Sen- 
ator will also remember that in the hearings the amount ; 


paper made by that company is stated. 

Mr. STONE. I remember that the Finance C 
on Mr. Lyman, of the International Paper Co., 
committee with information as to the number 
acquired, the number it owned, the number it was oper: o, 
the number it had dismantled or discontinued, the amount of 


its ontput, and other things of like kind. A similar requ 





the same information was made by the Ways and Means ¢ 

mittee of the House of Representatives at the last sessio f 
Congress, and the information was promised by Mr. Lyman. |! 
am advised by the clerk of the Committee on Finance that Mr. 


Lyman has sent a communication to the Finance Committee 
declining to furnish that information. I was wondering whetiier, 
instead of furnishing the information to the committee which 
was investigating the subject matter, he had concluded to send 
it to the Senate in the form in which the Senator from Utah 
has presented it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I remember the circumstance 
referred to by the Senator from Missouri, it was this: The 
chairman of the committee wrote a letter to Mr. Lyman, the 
secretary of the International Paper Co., for certain information 
as to the cost of production, the number of mills which the 
company owns, where located, what the power costs, and so 
forth, including details of the minutest kind. Mr. Lyman an- 
swered that telegraphic request by a long letter, and I believe 
that letter has been published. 

Mr. STONE. It has been. 









Mr. SMOOT. And it is before the Senate. It is dated June 
6, 1911. 
Mr. STONE. Mr. Lyman declined to furnish t ifor tion 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Lyman also gives the r vhy | le- 
eclines to furnish the information. I suppose the Senator has 
read that letter. 
Mr. STONE. TI have read 
Mr. SMOOT. Among other things, he says the mills of the 
International Paper Co. constitute one YT nd 
erse to iving Mf . . full ol nity distort 
nify tr 1 so forth hich, of ec , Mr. I ! 
thinks has been done in the | Whether it has | 
not is for every Senator to judge after reading the testimo 
received the telegram a few moments ago, and I th 
proper to1 1 it to the Senate, and therefore did so 
CORRECTION OF ERRORS IN APPROPRIATION s. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sena 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the Ime¢ 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. { 
errors in the enrollmenf of certain appropriation , al 
March 4, 1911, and requesting a conference with the Senat n 
he disagreeing votes of the two Houses tl 
Mr. WARREN. I move that the S& t ul 
amendments, di reed to by the House of Repres itiv l 
agree to the conference asked for by the House, the 
on the part of the Senate to be a l by the ¢ 
Mr. WaBREN, Mr. PERKINS ul M ep the « 
part of the Senate. 
( ITY A 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote recipr: 
relations with Canada, and for other purpose 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on a ‘ 
amendment reported by the Committee on Fina! 
the question.}] By the sound the “noes” appear to] 
Mr. NELSON. I ask for the yeas and nays 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, upon w 
is the call made for the yeas and nays? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The committ ! 
so-called reciprocity bill. Thirteen Senators 
request for the yeas and nays 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, [ desire to be heard 


upon that amendment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator shall be heard. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Would it not be proper, Mr. President, 
to announce whether the demand for the yeas and nays was 
seconded? 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I certainly understood, and I think others did, that 
we were voting on the question whether the request of the 
House for a conference on a certain measure should be com- 
plied with. 

The VICE 
again, then. 

Mr. CLAPP. I did not understand the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question had been put on the 
measure coming over from the House, and the Chair announced 
the appointment of the conferees; but the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Fotterre] desires to be heard now, and the 
Chair will wait until after the Senator has been heard before 
again putting the question on the amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, before the vote is taken 
upon the amendment to the President’s so-called reciprocity 
pact, proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], I 
wish to submit some observations for the consideration of the 
Senate. 

First, as to the question of policy: What principle should 
govern in legislation concerning the supply of pulp wood? 


PRESIDENT. The Chair will put the question 


subject of timber supply? 

I aver that, second only to our need for food, comes our need 
for timber. Without a sustained supply of timber adequate 
for its needs this Nation can not maintain its prosperity. With 


its forests stripped bare and no longer productive this country | 


must face a condition which, in the last analysis, would en- 
danger its very existence. 

The question of national timber supply is not one for the 
people of this country alone. It is really a world question. 
No one nation can solve it. It would be quite as futile for the 
United States alone to attempt the solution of this great world 
problem of maintaining a permanent supply of timber as for 
anyone State of the Union to attempt such a solution on its 
own part, without regard to the country as a whole. As in the 
United States it is a national, not a State, problem, so in the 
case of the great powers it is a world, not a national, problem. 

A review of the essential facts regarding the consumption and 
production of timber in other countries, therefore, is important 
to a consideration of the general subject of forest conservation, 


and hence to a consideration of this amendment now before the | 


Senate relating to the supply of pulp wood. I will present to 
the Senate a very brief, but, I think, valuable, survey of the 
world’s supply of timber. 

EUROPE. 


Europe both imports and exports more than 1,000,000,000 
cubic feet of wood yearly. The imports, however, exceed the 
exports by about 10 per cent. Since this excess of imports is 
made up chiefly by supplies from Canada and the United States, 


it has a very pronounced bearing upon the question now before | 


the Senate. 
A brief summary of European conditions is as follows: 


First. The leading import countries—that is, Great Britain, | noon from considerations of broader statesmanship than that 


Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerland, and so forth—are 


rapidly increasing the amount of their imports, and this increase | 


is certain to continue. 

Second. Russia, Finland, and Sweden only of the export 
countries have increased their exports to great extent without 
encroaching on their timber capital. 

Third. Norway and Austria-Hungary are already overcutting 
their forests and will in all probability have to reduce their 
exports in the future. 

In view of these facts and considering the rising prices of 
wood throughout the world, it is certain that any increase of 
wood exports from Russia, Finland, and Sweden will be 
eagerly competed for by Great Britain, France, and Germany, 


and also that there will be no surplus of any consequence for | 


the United States, which is handicapped by its greater distance 
from the principal source of supply. 


Now, Mr. President, without taking the time of the Senate to 


go into the details of the world’s supply, I request permission to more limited than many persons suppose, among whom is 


| President of the United States, it is still sufficient to *'i" 


have this summary printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pace in the chair). 
out objection, the request is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

AFRICA. 

Both North and South Africa are importers of timber, and these 
imports will increase with the increased development of the country. 
The forests of central Africa are little known, but it is certain that 
their arca is not so great as was once commonly supposed. The chief 
species of commercial value in that section are hardwoods, which are 


expensive, and which have little bearing on the question of the supply 
of common timber for use in the United States. 


With- 


What | 
principle should govern in legislation concerning the general | great’ forests of the Andes and the interior are opened up, then th 


, countries. 


/ about 10 years, and that is all. 
meet our needs continuously will depend upon how we }i: 
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ASIA, 


India, the chief forest country of Asia, exports teak and some 
valuable woods, but it is necessary for it to import structural! ; 
China is a wood-importing country, and its requirements will un:) 
— take the most of any surplus that may come from eastern sj 
and Manchuria. If only structural timber is considered, Japan 
wood-importing country; but if all woods are considered, it is a i 
exporting country. Japan can supply its own needs when all the ; 
ests become accessible, but will probably not be able to expori 
saw-log timber. 

AUSTRALIA, 


Australia is a wood-importing country at present, and it ; 
likely that there will ever be much surplus timber for export. 
the ——— of comparatively small quantities of hardwoods, 1)! 
ests of Hawaii can never become ry in the timber trad 
world. The Philippines at present import much more timber 
exported. Eventually the native forests should supply the p: 
demands of the home market with a considerable excess for eo 
tion to near-by countries, such as China. The total stand of 
mercial timber in the Philippines, however, is about enough to s 
the total demand of the United States for two years; hen 
oe — never become an important factor in supplying our 
or wood. 


TROPICAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Mexico, the West Indies, and Central America now import tim): 
so much because they have none, but for the reason that their 
are at present inaccessible. It is probable that they will for son 
continue to import the common structural timbers and will export yaiy 
able woods, such as mahogany and cedar. 

For many years South America will continue to export hardwood, ( 
wood, etc., and to import lumber and construction material. Wh.) 


supply the home market. Wood consumption will have so incre 
South America by that time, however, and logging and transp 
will be so expensive because of the comparative inaccessibility 
forests that it is not reasonable to expect any considerable expo 
of timber suitable for common uses in the United States. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


The total stand of timber in Alaska is probably no greater than 
the amount of lumber annually cut in the United States. The A 
industries require a considerable proportion of the output of th 
forests, so little will remain for export to the United States. 

Canada is the only country from which the United States is i) 
ing any considerable amount of timber. The total amount of sta 
timber in Canada, however, is estimated at no more than one-qu: 
that in the United States. The Canadian forests are already being 
and burned at least as fast as they are growing. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The above facts show a steady inc 
in the wood consumption and imports of nearly all the | 
The tendency is strongly toward a greater cutting 
of timber by the wood-exporting countries to make up thie if 
creasing deficit of the wood-importing countries. This poliv 
continued, would lead to a universal shortage, with no sur; 
to draw upon. This condition will probably be prevented | 
better methods of forest management and a correspondii 
creased timber production. But it is entirely clear froin th 
statements of authorities on the subject, of which the most 
important is the National Conservation Commission, that the 


| world as a whole has no vast untapped source of timber su) 


to draw upon. It is equally true, and that is the conclusion 
the National Conservation Commission, that eventual! 


| United States must grow the timber sufficient for her needs, or 


she must go without. 
- I know, Mr. President, the disposition in this practical! : 


| to brush aside all these forecasts and to consider only the | 


of the hour. But I mike my appeal to the Senate this after- 


We must not deceive ourselyes by the belief that once the 
products of Canadian forests come free into the United S'ites 


| the problem of a sustained timber supply in this country 


be solved. At present we get about 900,000,000 feet of |) 
and 900,000 cords of pulp wood from Canada each year, or ~ 
per cent of the lumber and 28 per cent of the pulp wood which 
we use. Canada has more spruce pulp wood than we !i\\°. 


| but her standing saw timber is only about one-third of ours. | 


enough to supply our total demand at the present rate [r 
Whether we have timb r ‘ 
our own forests, and not upon the temporary supplies 0)! 
ble from other countries. Sooner or later, Senators, we | 
meet this responsibility. It is before us now. It can n\' 
ignored. And with the problem of the wise handling 0! | 
forests comes also the problem of their ownership and ¢\'' 
But although Canada’s supply of standing timber is 


ha 


plement importantly for up to half a century the yield of |) 


| rapidly dwindling forests on this side of the line. 


The question immediately before us, is whether it is in | 


| best permanent interest of the American people to utilize « 


dian timber and pulp wood until their own forests have 
time to grow again, or whether it is not. This question « 
first of all, for consideration of the extent of our fores' 
sources, of their ownership, of the extent of their use, and of 
extent of their misuse. 
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Our prodigality in the use of the forests can scarcely be 
told in words. We have exploited them as if we believed 
them to be inexhaustible. We have stimulated our national 
appetite for wood until it is far the largest in the world. Our 
consumption of wood per capita is 260 cubic feet; that of Ger- 
many is 37 eubie feet, and that of France, 25 cubic feet. 
Canada, which has 60 acres of forest per capita to our 6 acres, 
uses less than 200 cubic feet per capita. Our lavish use of the 
forest has made possible swift and huge development in home 
building, in industry, and in commerce, which otherwise could 
not have taken place. Not only our own country, but foreign 
countries as well have profited by our prodigality in the ex- 
ploitation of our originally vast forest resources. 

We all understand that, Mr. President. I was born in a tim- 
ber State. From my childhood I have watched the development 
of that State. I myself know how generally it was felt, a 
quarter of a century ago, that the people owed a great deal to 
the lumbermen. They seemed to be the State builders. The 
truth is they were destroying one of the great natural sources 
of the State’s wealth. They were gathering immediate har- 
yests, great fortunes, for themselves. They were conducting 
their lumbering operations without the slightest regard to the 
future well-being of the Commonwealth. But prodigal as has 
been our use of the standing timber in the past, the chief reason 
for the present timber scarcity and for the far greater scarcity 
to come lies in our excessive waste of wood itself and of the 
forests which produce it. ‘ 

For many years you could not ride through northern Wis- 
consin—and that State is typical of every pine-timber State— 
without traversing great blackened and charred areas, which 
were burned over again and again, season after season. An- 
nually these fires swept through our forests, leaving in their 
wake enormous loss and ruin. 

Since 1870 forest fires have each year destroyed an average 


of $50,000,000 worth of timber. Not less than 50,000,000 acres | 


of forest are burned over yearly. 

I come from a State that has reason to take account of this 
devastation that comes to us like a blight, year after year, from 
the forest fires. I live on a little farm 3 miles from the capital 
of Wisconsin. Almost every summer—particularly in seasons 
of drouth—the clouds of smoke from fires in northern Wiscon- 
sin, carried southward on the winds, are dense enough, even 
after traversing the entire length of that great State, to obscure 
my view of the capitol. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTHEH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am much interested in the Senator’s 
discussion of this important question. I want to say to the 
Senator that a few years ago New Hampshire was obscured one 
beautiful summer day. We were in comparative darkness, and 
upon investigation it was determined that it was caused by the 
smoke from burning forests in the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have no doubt of that, Mr. President, 
for the great smoke cloud that sweeps down from the northern 
portion of Wisconsin when the forests are burning spreads its 
black pall not only over my own State, but drifts across the 
lakes to the east, and to the west and away to the south beyond 
the borders of Illinois. 

The young growth destroyed by fire is actually worth far 
more than even the merchantable timber burned. One-fourth 
of the standing timber is left in the woods or otherwise lost in 
logging. The loss in the mill is about one-third of the timber 
sawed. The loss in the mill product through careless seasoning 
and wasteful fitting for use is from one-seventh to one-fourth. 
An average of 320 feet of lumber is used for each thousand 
feet which stood in the forest. 

We take from our forest each year, not counting the loss 
by fire, nearly three and one-half times their yearly growth. 
We take 40 cubic feet per acre for each 12 cubic feet grown. 

We invite by overtaxation the continued misuse of our 
forests. We should plant, to protect farms from wind and to 
make denuded or treeless lands productive, an area larger 
than that of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia combined. 
But so far lands successfully planted with trees make a total 
area smaller than Rhode Island. And year by year, through 
careless cutting and fires, we lower the capacity of existing 
forests to produce their like again or totally destroy them. 
These statements are vouched for by the National Conservation 
Commission, and are based upon the best information available 
regarding the production, use, and misuse of our forests. 

I see Senators about me who smile at this phase of my dis- 
cussion. This is not unexpected. I presume that 40 years 
ago any voice that was lifted in protest against the great 
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land grants made to railroads at that time provoked here 
and there over the Senate Chamber or in the House of Rep- 
resentatives smiles of wearied tolerance. And yet to-day there 
is no man on this floor, or on the floor of the House, who 
does not regret that we were so lavish with the public land in 
our eagerness to have railroad lines builded across this west- 
ern country. Mr. President, when we have passed away, Sena- 
tors who will then have the places we now occupy will wonder 
why we did not interpose with legislation to prevent the wast 
and the devastation of our natural resources—particularly of 
our forests. 

The statements which I am presenting to the Senate this 
afternoon are supported by the highest authority based on ex 
pert investigation that is wholly disinterested. Of course, it 


likely to be called by practical men—men who waut to convert 
our natural resources into fortunes for themselves—chimerica! 
and visionary, just, as I presume, the protests of some Senaiors 


| and some Representatives of 40 years ago against the extrava 


gant grants made to railroads out of the public domain ws 
ridiculed as carpings of reform. 

What I am offering to the consideration of the Senate will 
some day be regarded as worth while. These statements are 
conservative statements, compiled from adequate data by 
trained, conservative men, who have no bias, no partisan feel- 
ings, no selfish reasons to pervert the facts. They must be 
accepted as authoritative and as a basis for legislative action. 
They will be in some other generation, if not in this. 

The inevitable conclusion from all available facts is that 
are using our forests up very rapidly. We have about 40 
years’ supply of mature timber left. After it is gone we will 
inevitably suffer for timber to meet our needs until our forests 
have had time to grow again. Whether we escape actual timber 
famine depends directly upon how promptly and efliciently we 
apply to the management of our remaining forests the princi- 
ples of practical forestry. 

I do not think we are dependent on any reciprocal agree 
ment—above all, not upon the unjust, one-sided, misnamed pact 


LG 


we 


| that we are now called upon to sanction with supine surrender 


of our prerogatives as legislators—to secure the necessary re- 
enforcements to our timber reserves. Believing this, I purpose 
to offer, as a part of the tariff revision which will be sub- 


| mitted to the Senate before the fate of this bill is decided, 


amendments that will deal with this same question. I purpose to 


| place before the Senate this very question of free print paper 
| and pulp wood as a part of a plan of tariff revision. Then, if 


i 


the Canadian Parliament shall reject—and no man knows 
whether it will accept or reject—this proposed agreement, we 
should still secure through the tariff provisions of the bill some 
measure of relief independent of the action of the Canadian 
Parliament on the so-called reciprocity provision. 

Mr. President, the vital question, and one which must be an- 
swered in considering our relations with Canada in the inter 
change of forest products, is whether we may reasonably e 
pect so prompt and thorough an application of forestry to the 
bulk of our forest lands in the United States that they will pr 
duce in time a supply sufficient for reasonable needs. The mein 
upon whom we should depend for the care of our forests are the 
lumbermen, in whose hands are three-fourths of our forest area 
and four-fifths of all standing timber in the United States. 

Can we depend upon the lumbermen to log their holdings con- 
servatively, to plant up denuded lands, to protect their forest 
from fire, and to put these measures into effect promptly, skill 
fully, and successfully? Wecan not. We need look only to the 
experience of Wisconsin to convince ourselves that we can not 
hope for any such foresightedness and patriotism. 

The lumbermen of Wisconsin went out to gather their for- 
tunes quickly. They thought not of the future. What value 
would attach to the land after it was stripped of the trees was 
a matter they did not even consider. I know great lumbering 
companies in Wisconsin that were ready at any time to give to 
the State at a nominal price their cut-over lands. What they 
wanted was the magnificent white pine that covered each quar- 
ter section, bought often at the low figure of $1.25 per acre. 
From each of these they gathered in sometimes as much as 
$10,000. What cared they for the future of that quarter sec 
tion ? 

Mr. President, it is the experience of my own State that we 
can not depend upon the lumbermen for the future supply of 
timber. After they had swept the State clean they left behind 
them the débris and the refuse and slashings of the timber, 
which make forest fires an annua! visitation. They prepared the 
way for the destruction of any further growth of timber. 

I say, and I say it with keen regret, from our experience in 
Wisconsin, we can not safely count upon the American lumber 
men in general for any service in the direction of the conserva- 
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tion of our forest supply for the future. For more than a decade 
the United States Forest Service has pursued a vigorous cam- 
paign of education in forestry. It has offered the help of its 
trained men in the practical solution of forest problems con- 
fronting the lumbermen. It has set to all private forest owners 
a splendid and a most instructive example in its efficient man- 
agement and protection of the great national forests. 

To-day these forests stand as proof to the whole world of the 
enormous public benefits to be had from the conservation by 
use of forest lands which are the property of the Nation. But 
have American lumbermen in general profited by the Nation’s 
example and by the opportunities for help and advice afforded | 
them by the Government? I say, with deep regret, that they | 
have not. To-day not more than 1 per cent of private forest | 
lands in the United States are conservatively logged or ade- 
quately protected from fire or handled in any important respect 
with a view to the production of a second crop. I realize that 
the general lack of State cooperation in fire control and the 


generally excessive rates of taxation of forest lands have in 
some measure retarded the practice of forestry by individual 


timber-land owners. But these unfavorable influences fall far 
short of justifying the nearly complete failure of American 
lumbermen to reduce their present profits far enough to provide 
for a second crop of timber for the American people. 

Had American lumbermen done their duty, it would have been 
unnecessary and it would have been inadvisable to open America | 
to free rough lumber and wood pulp from Canada. It would 
have been unnecessary, since had our forests been rightly man- 
aged they would already be producing a sufficient supply for all 
our needs. It would have been inadvisable, because the influx 
of the Canadian supply will tend to still less care of our own 
forests through the assumption that now Canada’s sources of 
supply are open to us we may safely disregard the conservation 
of our own. We are forced, therefore, to a step which would 
never have been necessary and which has been made necessary 
directly through the failure of American lumbermen to practice 
forestry. 

Free trade with Canada in forest products would replenish our 
own timber supply for a period sufficient to enable our own for- 
ests to produce again. For that reason I believe that free trade | 
in these products is in the best permanent interest of the Ameri- | 
can people. But the advantage gained through these reciprocal | 
relations can be totally destroyed if they are permitted to further | 
retard the practice of forestry in America. Many American lum- | 
bermen, if given their own way, will find in reciprocity an excuse 
for continued wasteful exploitation of forests in their hands. 
That danger, which has already been vigorously pointed out by 
American foresters, is one which we can not safely disregard. 
I believe its solution lies not merely in the education of Ameri- 
can lumbermen to the business advantages of practical forestry, 
but in legislation by the States and, if necessary, by the Nation, 
which will provide that American lumbermen conserve the 
great resource which they hold in trust, whether it fits in with 
their individual plans to do so or whether it does not. 

The spectacle of a great nation supinely awaiting the com- 
plete destruction of her forests through the greed of a small 
group of corporations and individuals into whose hands they 
have fallen is little less than a national disgrace. I take 
the position that the private ownership of a great public 
resource is a public trust. I hold that American lumbermen 
should be given whatever help they are entitled to in applying 
conservative methods through the reduction of excessive rates 
of taxation and of excessive railroad rates for the transporta- 
tion of timber. But I hold further that there must also come, 
and come soon, an honest and a united effort on the part of 
American lumbermen in general to conserve the forests, upon 
whose productivity the industrial prosperity of this Nation in 
large part depends. That which lumbermen should do and will 
not do in the public interest they should be made to do through 
legislation. It is in the best interest of the lumbermen them- 
selves that they should give heed to the growing volume of 
public sentiment for forest conseryation, aroused by the public- 
spirited efforts and the teachings of men like Gifford Pinchot, 
before this sentiment finds expression in legislation which will 
be none the less severe because the need for it is created by 
the selfishness and the shortsightedness of the lumbermen them- 
selves. 

In the life of this Nation free lumber and pulp wood from 
Canada, so far as a sustained supply of timber is concerned, 
is but a erust to a hungry man. It will stay the pangs of hun- 
ger for a brief period, but it leaves the larger problem of square 
meals in the more distant future entirely unsolved. 


In the last analysis, the permanence of our wood supply will 
depend upon the methods employed by American pekienel 
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who own nearly all the timber in the United States. So f,- 
these lumbermen, with a few notable exceptions, have lent 
deaf ear to public sentiment for forest conservation, and t)o!; 
most vigorous efforts seem to have been given not to the fo: 
tion of policies and plans by which they might conserve ; 
forests upon their holdings, but to the concentration of » 
dominant control of standing timber, steadily tending tow.rg 
a central control of the lumber industry. 

We would do well to remember that before we are assure| 4 
sustained supply of timber we will have this central contro] 
to deal with along these two main lines: It must not be jer- 
mitted to succeed in that artificial inflation of the pric f 
lumber, which is its paramount object; and it must be led, ang 


| if necessary it must be forced, so to handle forest lands in pyri 


vate hands that their production of timber will be continu ns. 
If reciprocity in forest products is permitted to interfere or io 
retard these measures, it will have done more harm than e001. 

Mr. President, when the question of the duties upon t 
paper and pulp wood was before the Senate two years ago, when 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was under consideration, th j- 
interested testimony then available upon the cost of prodv ‘ion 
of print paper in this country and Canada appeared to esta))lish 
a production cost of $1.80 per ton lower in the Canadian mills than 
in our mills. This testimony was obtained by the Mann . 
mittee of the House of Representatives and by the investiga! ‘ons 


| conducted under the direction of the Commissioner of I. 


The facts reported by the Mann committee and by the Bureau 
of Labor were in substantial agreement, although, as I now re 
member, the table of figures presented by the Mann com : 
did not work out the ultimate averages which would show a 
difference in the labor cost in the production of paper in this 
country and Canada. 


I found it necessary at the time not only to supplem 


work of the Mann committee and the work of the Bureau of 
Labor, but to take both the work of the Mann committe: 1 
Bureau of Labor and, upon those figures, to complete and })ar- 
monize the work of the two. I remember very distinctly th:t as 


a result of that calculation, worked out with the aid of ex) rts, 
a difference in the cost of each ton of print paper was found to 
be $1.80 per ton. 

It was also established upon facts presented two years :zo 
that many of the print-paper mills in the United States hai ex- 
hausted the supply of pulp wood in territory contiguous to h 
mills, and an investigation which I caused to be made dis 1 
that the average transportation charge for the raw mat: 
produce a ton of paper would require a duty of $5 per | 
addition to the difference in the labor cost. I mean that : 
ber of mills in my own State, for instance, had exhaus! 
supply of raw material in their immediate neighborhood, s 
while the difference in producing a ton of paper in thos: 
and in the Canadian mills, outside of the transportation « 
the raw material, was $1.80, and fully covered by $2 a to: 
the transportation cost on the raw material necessary to 
a ton of print paper amounted substantially to $5, becau 
local fields of supply of the raw material had been exh l 
and the nearest supply was so far away that the transpo: ! 
charge amounted to the large sum of $5. 

Based upon the figures of the Mann committee and the BP 
of Labor the difference in the manufacturing cost per ton of 
paper as between this country and Canada it appeared 4 
time would be covered by a duty of $2 per ton. The great ) 
the print-paper mills in the United States, like those of Ca 
are located in close proximity to the supply of raw me 
required in its manufacture. But there are print-paper 
in the United States, such, for example, as those loca! 
Wisconsin, so remote from the timber required for the |! ‘ 
facture of such paper, that the freight upon the pulp od 
places such mills at an enormous disadvantage. Addi: 
average transportation charge on raw material to the « 
manufacture would require as to such mills a duty of at 
$7 per ton to measure the difference in the cost of pro: 
in competition with Canadian mills. It would be monstro's ‘¢ 
eontend for the application of the protective principle to 
transportation charges on raw material, amounting to at 
two and one-half times the difference in the actual « 
manufacture. It would, of course, be possible but grotes: 
absurd to place protective duties on tropical fruits high ev '= 
to insure hothouse production in North Dakota. No s+ 
business principle would warrant establishment of an ind's'ty 
so far from the source of supply that the transportation ra‘: °> 
the raw material would constitute from one-fifth to one-s'<(b 
of the total cost of the finished product. No justification ©" 
be found for taxing the consumers of such finished product '° 
pay for the artificial maintenance of industries so located. 


epqdmae 
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Relieving that $2 was necessary to measure the legitimate 


difference in the cost of production between this country and 
anada I voted for such duty two years ago. 
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that level which will be fairly protective, measured by the dif- 


| ference in the cost of labor and the cost of production between 


C Believing, fur- | 
thermore, that it would be fair to the capital invested in print- 
paper mills which had exhausted the supply of raw material in 
contiguous territory, and were therefore compelled to pay 
transportation charges for hauling their raw material over 
! 

i 


onger and longer distances, to be still further protected tem- 
porarily while changing from the manufacture of print paper 
to such other forms of paper manufacture as would not be 
subjected to the excessive transportation charges on raw mate- 
rial, I offered an amendment providing that the proposed rate 
of $4 per ton on print paper be continued for the limited period 
of two years. The amendment which I offered provided that 


the rate be reduced to $2 per ton on and after the two-year | 


period. This amendment was not adopted, but in conference 
the duty was fixed at $3.75 as a permanent duty. Against this 
as a permanent rate I cast my vote on the final passage of the 
bill. 

Although the rate of $2 per ton seemed to me two years ago, 
upon such facts as were then before the Senate, to be destrue- 
tive of the industries in Wisconsin, I could not bring myself to 
vote for a higher rate than that as a permanent rate. I was 
willing to vote for a $4 rate, provided it were limited to 
one year or two years, in which time the machinery used in 
print paper might be changed to manufacture other forms of 
paper made from raw material nearer at hand; but I could 
not vote, Mr. President, for a permanent duty of $3.75 or $4 per 
ton on print paper at that time. 

One month ago the report of the Tariff Board relative to 
pulp and news-print paper was submitted to Congress. It is 


| what? 


an interesting document; interesting because of the new dis- | 


closures which it makes concerning the manufacture of print 
paper in the United States and Canada; interesting because it 
both illuminates and obscures, upon a first reading, important 
facts regarding this industry. It contains tables that one could 


almost believe were constructed to confuse, except for the fact | 


that a close study of the text enables the investigator, with 
much labor, ultimately to find the truth. 


It is, however, an important document, and 1s not only the | 


latest, but altogether the best contribution which has been 


| Tariff Board, 


made to the subject of production cost of print paper in the | 


United States and Canada. 

Mr. President, I am going to tax the patience of the Senate 
for a few minutes to present some facts which any Senator who 
will take the time can uncover for himself, but I know how 


Senator here has worked out in detail this report upon print 
paper. It is most illuminating, and, Mr. President, it occurs 
to me to say that the revelations which this report makes as to 
the cost of manufacturing paper may throw a light into many ob- 
scure places regarding all manufacturing industries, and may 
greatly aid us in seeking to do justice at this session between 
the manufacturers, on the one hand, and the consumers, the 
great publie, on the other hand. 

The tables given by the report of the Tariff Poard on the 


1 in the 


| tion in 
| That 
busy Senators are, and I am going to assume that not every | 


paper industries of the United States and Canada show on | 


their face a difference in favor of Canada amounting to nearly 
$5 per ton on print paper. 


Taking those tables as the cuide— | 


and I submit that that is where almost any man will turn to | 


get his deductions of the investigations of any bureau or any 
board—taking those tables as his guide, he would be driven to 
the conclusion that we ought to have at least a five-dollar duty 
to offset the difference in the cost of production from the stump 
to the finished product of print paper between this country and 
Canada. The representatives of the paper industry who ap- 
peared before the Committee on Finance made the most of the 
averages as shown by these tables. 

I ask Senators to follow me while I analyze this report. I 
want to say at the outset that it shows we can manufacture 
print paper on a common level with the people on the other side 
of the Canadian border. I will demonstrate that fact by the re- 
port of the Tariff Board, upon which the administration relies 
to sustain this so-called reciprocity pact; and while I am arguing, 
for the time being, for free print paper and pulp wood, and pur- 
pose later to offer that as a tariff amendment, I do not want tobe 


understood as being willing to secure that for the consumers of | 
print paper at the expense of the great agricultural industry of | 


this country. That is not just; it is not right. I do not care 
whether or not it is popular; I do not care whether or not it gives 
a man the support of all the newspaper press of the country; it 
will not have my support. It is not right; it is not just; and I 
will stand for no legislation that is not just to each and every 
class, whether it be the producer, the manufacturer, or the con- 
sumer. For myself, I will not sanction duties which go below 





this and competing countries. I do not care how alluring the 
offer of such rates of duty may be to the people of this country. 
I will do all in my power to secure justice to the newspaper pub- 
lishers, precisely as I will strive to secure justice for all the 
people who are the victims of overprotected industries. But 
whatever may be the consequences, I will not give my approval! 
to this or any other scheme of legislation which sacrifices on: 
class for the benefit of another. 

While it is true, on the face of the figures, that the average 
cost of production of a ton of paper in the United States is 
more than $5 in excess of the average cost in Canada, I am not 
prepared to subscribe to the doctrine that the people of the 
United States are to be taxed in order to furnish protection—to 
To the real, honest, legitimate difference in the cost of 
production? No; to the rankest kind of inefficiency. You can 
have protection so high in any country, and under any pro- 
tective-tariff system, as to deaden and destroy all incentive for 
efficient work. That is what we have had in this particular 
industry. We have been taught in the past that protection was 
justified as a measure for maintaining a higher standard of 
life, so important to the American workman and to society, and 
to that theory I still subscribe. If it can be shown that protec- 
tion on news-print paper is needed in order to maintain the higher 
cost of labor in up-to-date mills, as I believed two years ago and 
as was demonsirated from the figures submitted by the Mann 
committee and by the Bureau of Labor, I would be the last 
man to vote for the removal of such duties. 

The figures submitted two years ago, Mr. President 
best available. The Mann committee had made 
had visited two or three mills in Canada and several mills in 
this country. The Bureau of Labor had made its investigation, 
and those figures were the best figures available at that 
They showed a difference in labor cost of a little less than $2 
per ton on print paper. They are not comparable to the investi- 
gation which has been made by the Tariff Board. They are 
outclassed in every respect. I am not citing a figure here on 
the statement of any prejudiced witness appearing before the 
Finance Committee; I am taking the sent us by the 
It is an unbiased report, based upon ex} 


"a 


, were the 
its investigation, 


time 


ficures 


vestigation. 

Now, what does it show? 
board there is a table which gives the average 
the United States 
looks as if there were $5 difference in 
It is misleading—I do not want to 
and I want to suggest that back of that fact are many things 
that should put the Senate on its inquiry. That is the most I 
want to say now. 

In that table are also given the lowest and the highest costs 
two countries. The lowest cost for the United States 
is shown to be $24.50, as against the lowest cost in Canad 
of $24.97: in other words, up-to-date mills in the United States 
according to the report of the Tariff Board, based upon figures 
obtained direct from the books of the paper companies in the 
United States and Canada, show a lower cost of production in 


On page 39 of the report of 
Cost ot 
as $32.88 and in Canada as $27.53. 
favor of Canada. 
use any harsher term— 


the United States as compared with Canada. What is more 
significant is the fact that the best American mills show a lower 
cost than the best Canadian mills, in spite of the higher cost of 
the ground wood pulp and the sulphite fiber, the two 1 erial 
which go to make up news-print paper. 

As will be seen from the table which I am quoting, the cost 


of ground wood pulp per ton of paper in the best mills in the 
United States is $8.26 as against $6.16 in Canada, a difference 
of $2.10 in favor of Canada. The cost of sulphite fiber 
ton of paper in the best mills of the United States is $6.45 as 
compared with $5.28 in Canada, a difference of $1.17 per ton 
in favor of Canada. Thus, in spite of a difference of $3.27 in 
favor of the Canadian mills, the American mills come off with 
an advantage of 47 cents on the total cost of paper, making up 
for the high cost of materials by the lower cost of labor and 
other expenses. For, as will be seen from the sum total, t! 
eost of manufacturing labor, per ton of paper in the best mil!s 
of the United States is $2.19 as against $2.72 in Canada, or a 
difference of 53 cents in favor of the United States: and ft! 
other costs, which include miscellaneous supplies, cost of 1 
chinery, and sundry expenses, are $4.63 in the United States 
against $6.31 in Canada, a difference of $1.68 in favor of t! 
United States. 

The higher cost of ground and sulphite pulp is clearly due to 
the high cost of wood in this country. However, while it cau 
not be disputed that the market price of wood in this country 
is higher than in Canada, it is well to clear our minds 
cause of it. If it were due to the higher cost of labor engaged 


ner 


as to the 
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im cutting down the trees and hauling the legs, there would be 
no question as to the justification of a protective duty on wood 
But this is not the ease and can not be maintained by anyone. 
The difference is due solely to the higher stumpage value placed 
upon timber by American owners of woodlands. They are able 
to maintain that higher price partly because of the rapid ex- 
termination of our forests and still more because of the tre 
mendous concentration of ownership in a few hands. 

That is why I tax the patience of the Senate this afternoon 
to deal with this great question of timber supply. It might have 
seemed an abstract and unrelated subject, but I think Senators 
will now see its pertinence. 
porations, recently made public, show to what an appalling ex- 
tent the ownership of our forests is becoming monopolized in 
this country. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do; certainly. 

Mr.. BROWN. Will the Senator permit me to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the International Paper Co. itself in its 
telegram to the chairman of the Committee on Finance stated 
that it could compete with Canada in the production of paper, 
exeept for the difference in the cost of wood, as stated by the 
Senator ? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. I am aware of that fact, and I thank 
the Senator for citing it right at this point. Are we justi 
fied, Mr.. President—and I am coming now to a brief discussion 
of the subject raised by the interrogatory of the Senator from 
Nebraska—are we justified in imposing duties to protect the 
monopoly value placed upon stumpage by the Lumber Trust? 

But even the higher cost of wood in this country is only 
fictitious in a large number of eases. Let me quote from the 
report of the Tariff Board. On page 48, discussing wood profit 
and stumpage in ground wood pulp, the report says: 

Most of the manufacturers of pulp and paper— 


Mind you, not some, but “ most.”— 
have protected their supply of raw material by more or less extensive 
investments in woodlands. As a rule the woodland account is credited 
with a “ stumpage,” or price per cord for the standing trees, in the 
price charged to the pulp: mills. 

I want to tell you, Senators, that it is pretty difficult to find 
out from these gentlemen what it costs. them to make print 
paper. An investigation which those conducting it may feel to 
be thoroughgoing might lead to: the conelusion that the paper 
manufacturers of the United States were actually losing money. 
I am not saying, Mr. President, that it did in this particular 
case. 

And then, after beating back and ferth over the ground, thor- 
oughgoing investigators might find concealed here and there, 
between the print-paper factory and the timber on the stump, 
various holding companies—all of them subsidiaries of the 
paper company—selling their timber to the paper company and 
taking out immense profits, really the profits ef the paper com- 
pany, but om the books appearing to be the profits of somebody 
else, leaving the paper company in a manufacturing business 
that was showing on its face a loss, 

Mr. President, a careful study of this report of the Tariff 
Board will repay any Senator. And I am inclined to believe it 
will be helpful to us in dealing with every single schedule of the 
tariff. 

The Tariff Board has really- very little power. It has to 
proeeed on favor. But if a thoroughgoing investigation of the 
other tariff schedules is as illuminating as this, I believe we 
will be able to do a mighty service for the consumers of this 
country when we eome to a thoroughgoing revisien. of the tariff. 

I think the legislation which created the Tariff Beard. re- 
quires revision. The Tariff Board should be given real powers. 
It should have the power to go inte a factory, summon. wit- 
nesses; and to make them show their books, produce papers), 
and require them. to. testify on oath. It has to go im now ap- 
pealingly and get by faver whatever is given to it. And im 
some industries, I think, it has. already experienced great diffi- 
culty in getting the facts; it has found the deors. barred and 
the books locked: up. In this particular industry I think it had 
aceess to most of the facts. Possibly the device of these. hold- 
ing companies, led these paper manufacturers to believe that 
they could invite the examination of the Tariff Board without 
serious risk. But they erred in their calculation. 

Listen to this. I repeat what the Tariff Board reperts: 


Most of the manufacturers: of pulp and. papers have protected. their 
supply of raw material by more or less extensive investments in wood- 
lands. As @ rule, the woodland account is credited with a “ stum - 
or 
pul 
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In other words, the paper company which owns the y 
charges itself with a higher price for its own wood th: 
really costs. It is taking the money out of its right ; 
and putting it in its left. 

Stumpage— 

Continues the repert— 
was charged into the cost of the wood that produced 572,561 out 
725,254 tons of ground weod pulp covered by the report. In 
words, 78.9 per cent of the ground wood pulp carried a str 
gees The lowest stumpage cost per ton of ground wood pu 
I cents on 6,003 tons of pulp; the highest stumpage cost was 
om 38,499 tons; the average stumpage on the 572,561 tons whic 
ried stumpage cost was $1.16 per ton. 

In other words, here we have $1.16 included in the a\ 
cost of pulp and ultimately of paper into which pulp ent 
raw material, in the United States, which has no business 
there. While the board elearly points it out in its com: 
whieh I have just quoted, it does not attempt to elimin 
from the cost figure as it appears in the table, so that the | 
taken by itself is misleading. 

Why were the tables made up in that way? It is mn: 
nate, since most people are apt. to take the figures as the 
pear in the fimal tables, having neither time nor patien 
read the 1380 pages of text. But this is net the only s 
which goes to swell the apparently higher eost of wood, t! 
fore, of pulp and paper in this country. For net only do 
of the paper companies charge themselves with a stumpa: 
the wood owned by themselves, but a great many of them 
add a profit on the woodland operations as such. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wis: 
yield to the Senater from Missouri? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTD. I do. 

Mr. REED. In conneetion with the remarks the Senat 
has just made regarding the misleading character of the { 
to which he is giving special reference, I desire to en 
| attention to the fact that eertain tabies regarding the « 
| farm labor in the Dominion of Canada were so made u| 
| when the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] spoke of | 
| and showed that they did not contaim @ proper comparison 
American wages, the figures were so misleading on their 
that when the tables were examined. by two other Senstors 
they arrived at the same conclusion that the Senator from \i 
souri had, although an explanation was afterwards furnished. 
I simply cite it because it is eumulative: along the line the 
Senator is discussing. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not mean | 
understeod as imputing to the Tariff Board as a whole an) 
| struction of tables or any reports made to this body calcu 
to mislead. That is as far as I am going with my qualifi 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wis 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Through the courtesy of the Sen 
desire to put into the Recorp a correction of the stat 
made by the Senator from Missouri. 

It will be remembered that there was a question as to il: 
wages paid in Canada and im the United States, and two 
ators did agree with the senior Senator from Missouri 
Stonz] that there was. a mistake im the tables. But : 
wards it was ascertained that there was not a mistake, © 
was so stated to the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I so stated.. The tables as they were ma’ 
were so involved and so confusing as to deceive not on! 
Senator from Missouri, but two other Senators who ex: 
them.. After some days of labor they arrived at a soluti 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not only do most of the paper 
panies charge themselves with a stumpage on the wood o 
by themselves, but a great many of them also add a proiit 0 
the woodland operations as such, 

That. is— 

Says the report— oo 

! } rests to the mill. 
Soa 2 ee ee oo ae SS | the sche ules 
secured, 494,689 tons, or 68.2 per cent, carried a profit cost on i. 
lands over and above stumpage: The highest profit so c! od 
was $1.96 pertomof pulp. * * * lowest was i2cents. * ° - 
‘The sanenee profit cost carried. by the entire 494,680 tons affected va 
$1.10 per ton. y 

Here, then, aceording to the statement of the Tariff Board, 
whieh went into. the subject, we have two fictitious 
charges. included in the cost of paper, namely, $1.16 per ton of 
pulp for stumpage and $1.10 per ton of pulp for profit, or a (fal 
of $2.26 for each ton of pulp on the wood owned by the «om 
panies.. 
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The mills resort to the same procedure in connection with 


the sulphite or chemical pulp. The board, in its report, says 
average stumpage was $2.13 per ton of sulphite pulp, the rang: 
from 99 cents as the lowest to $4.93 for the highest. 
addition to that there was the 
y ‘ woodland operations ” ° ° the average of h pronut 
; * being $2.14 per ton. 
I here 
s the board, on page 44 of its report 
» understood to mean not only prof above stumpage on lands 





i 





by the paper company or a subsidiary, | also the profits on a 
' amount of wood bought in the open market, either by tl e firm 
or more often by a subsidiary company, and resold to the parent 


ny or to the pulp mill at a profit on the original purchase price 


{nd it is upon these fictitiously high costs that the paper 
ompanies have the hardihood to demand a protective duty. 


\s I have just shown, the figures of the board for the best 
n in the United States and Canada show a lower labor cost 
per ton of product in the United States. This is not due to the 


fact that wages are lower in the United States than in Canada, 
although ‘that is likewise true in individual instances, as shown 
in the report of the board, but is principally due to the greater 
efficiency of American management in the best mills and the 
fact that Canadians must obtain their machinery and a great 
part of their supplies from the United States and pay a duty 
when importing these into Canada. 

Says the Tariff Board, on page 55 of its report, on the sub- 
ject of efficiency of labor in Canada, and I invite the close atten- 
tion of Senators to this: 


Canadian paper and pulp mills are equipped, as a rule, with the 


latest and most improved machines made by American manufacturers 
in the United States. 
The general managers and superintendents are for the most part 


Americans of wide experience. 
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by the board, shows an average output of 32.4 3 per! hine 
or higher than the ¢ 


anadian yer ‘ » b> ris 


| ing 44 per cent of the Ameri 


Those who are Canadians by birth | 


re men who, like the Americans, have had long years of training in | 


American paper and pulp mills. The skilled men, the machine tenders, 
and other hands who operate the paper machines are as a rule Ameri- 
cams brought from the United States for the purpose. 

And it is acknowledged on all sides that these men must be offered 
inducements in the shape of higher wages before they are willing to 
leave their country for Canada. 

Why, then, it may be asked, does the average cost appear to 
be higher in the United States? The reason for that is that 
the industry being older in this country than in Canada, we 
are blessed with a large number of old, backward concerns, 
with antiquated machinery, resulting in higher costs. 

Again let me quote the Tariff Board in support of my asser- 
tion: Table 18, on page 53 of the report of the Tariff Board, 
brings out this point very clearly by means of figures. The 
last line in the table shows that every mill in Canada was 
equipped with machines of American manufacture. That means 
not only that Canadian manufacturers must necessarily pay 
more for their machines on account of the freight and the 
Canadian duties on American machinery, but it also means 
that if a large proportion of American mills show a lower effi- 
ciency it is not due to any superior advantage possessed by the 
Canadians, but the failure of American manufacturers to equip 
themselves with American-made machines. 

It would be an error to assume that the owners of these anti- 
quated mills belong to a class of small but independent manu- 
facturers in straitened financial circumstances. 

The great International Paper Co., popularly known as the 
Paper Trust, controlling about a third of the total output of 
news-print paper in the country, has failed, according to state- 





me nts that have never been denied by it, to equip most of the | 


mills it took over at the time of consolidation with modern 


Mr. President, I will be for free trad » the moment the « li 
tions surrounding labor in this country and the « 
| countries of the world are in perfect equilibriun I ould 


machinery, preferring to invest its capital in woodlands in this | 
country and Canada which it will not be in a position to utilize | 


for generations to come, and which it proceeded to acquire for 
purely speculative purposes. The Finance Committee ga ve that 
company an opportunity to ee these statements, but, for 
reasons best known to itself, it declined to take into its confi- 
dence the very committee of which it demands a continuance of 
these favors. <A tariff imposed under such conditions is a bounty 
to land speculators, and not a measure of protection to manu- 
facturers. 

Just what this up-to-date machinery means can be gleaned 
from Table 18, on page 53, to which I have just referred. Under 
the head “Capacity of machines” it shows that the average 

capacity of a machine in Canada is 31 tons of paper in “> 
hours, while in the United States it is only 27.8 tons. How 
that to be accounted for, in view of the fact that Canadian 
nills are dependent on the United States for their machinery 
28 well as for the skilled labor required to operate them? The 
answer is found in ‘the figures printed in the same line of the 
table from which I am quoting. Group A, comprising 56 per 
cent of the machines used by the American mills investigated 


| measure the difference, 
' the cost of production in this 


‘rage of only 22.2 tons 
than the Canadian average dad nearly 
iverage output of the five best 


was 40 tons per machine per d 


SHOWS an Ave 


In other words, it is Group B 
among which the Paper Trust 
pulls down the figure of avers effi \ 


and makes the average cost 





try appear so much high t in ¢ 
which prefer to invest their capital in 
rather than in greedily buying up all the 
for speculative purposes and | : 
business—these mills make a showing which leaves ¢ 
behind. 
The same is true of all the other featu v 
for higher or lower efficiency. Thus in t I 
machines, which determines the length 
turned out by a machine per minute, we ft 
all mills in Canada investigated to be 480, whil 
States it is only 465.6 feet But this low Ame 
is again caused by the low figure « 22.7 feet of G j 
group shows an average of }, and Group ¢ h as i 
feet. While 68.7 per cent of the Car an n h 
a speed of over 500 feet per minute, the oe o Asn 
machines of an equal speed was only 38.1, and yet we make the 
machines for both countrie The explanation of this is very 
simple. Only the latest machines are made to work at a speed 
exceeding 500 feet. Those with a lower speed b to an 


2arlier period and should be disc: \ 
mill which expects to do business without a 





Uncle Sam at the expense of consumers. i 
in the United States, comprising Group C, show that 90.9 pei 
cent of their machines are of modern construction—that is to 
say, with a speed exceeding 500 feet per minute 

The same comments are suggested by the figures relat 


width of rolls. The width of the roll, in conjunction \y 
speed of the machine, determines its output, for tl 











roll of paper which the machine ean hold d t he 
revolution of the machine the great output of paper. 

Mr. President, if Senators who believe in protection as I 
believe in protection, based upon principle, have followed me 
they should see in this report on one of the great industries of 
this country a grave menace to the whole protective system. 
You can not maintain, sir, in this free country for any length 
of time any system that does injustice to the great majority 


of the people. I believe in a measure of protection that eq 
izes the difference between the labor cost in this and fore 
competing countries, but when you make that protection 
that you deaden all incentive for improvement, when you r: 
that tariff wall and exclude foreign competition so that im 
may rest on their oars because they control the market and 
charge what they please, when, in this era of coml ition 
petition between different manufacturers of the same produ 
has been annulled and wiped out and destroyed, t 
have defeated the purpose of protecti and you are undermin 
ing and destroying our industrial structure 


rather see the revenues necessary for the maintenan 
ernment derived by direct tax—the tax 1 it 
internal-revenue taxes that lay the burden wh 
easily and most equitably be borne. 

I stand, sir, and have always stood, for a tariff that 
where there is a difference, betwee 
and the npeting mntri 
My reason for that I can state in a vy ‘he lit 
toilers are as completely built into the str f 
ment as are the lives of the men of grent wealt And, Mr 
President, I am for a system that will make it possible 1 

them and their children to have equality of oj ' 
the man of greatest wealth in this country. 

Labor, sir, lives at the level. Its condi ae 
practically by the cost of that which it preduces I 
there is a difference in the conditions surrounding 
country and in the competing country I bel 
of living of labor here is higher and bett 
countries. I believe that this difference sh l 
by the tariff. If the products of the labor t 
peting countries come into this country 
their standards of living are at a lower | 


unless it is met ‘by a tariff that measures the difference it will 


: 
! 
; 
: 
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inevitably bring the labor of this country to that level or it 
will displace and take away the market from our labor. 

There is no escape from that. It is recognized by a statute, 
to which Democrats and Republicans alike subscribed, provid- 
ing that no manufacturer and no employer of labor shall be 


permitted to go abroad and employ labor at the price that labor 


earns abroad. If you will not permit the labor to be performed 
in this country at the foreign wage level—at the low price paid 


here, no warrant or justification for bringing in freely the 
product of that labor. 

So I am in favor of a duty that will recognize the difference 
between the conditions of foreign and American labor. It is in 


termine the destiny and the future of this country. I would 
not see their opportunities lessened or diminished or restricted 


so that they can not equip their children for the higher duties | 


of citizenship which must be exercised by the people of a 
republic. 

I am going to appeal later to Senators upon both sides of this 
Chamber to join with me and with other Senators upon both 
sides in adopting amendments as a part of this so-called reci- 
procity bill, this bill which immolates agriculture as a sacrifice 
for the benefit of packers and millers and the great publishing 


its benefits on a small class, not entitled to such benefits, at the 
sacrifice of 33,000,000 of people of this country. And we can 
not justify our failure to improve the opportunity now afforded 
us to send up to the President of the United States a measure 
which, if he wants this reciprocity proposition, shall carry 
with it tariff reductions that will lift from the bended backs 


now forced to carry in the form of flagrantly excessive duties 
which I shall show, before the debate is ended upon this bill 
have increased enormously under the Aldrich tariff bill, in some 
instances more than 100 per cent. 


Let me suggest to Senators to be in no haste. This matter is | 
going to be discussed until the people know what a great burden 
they are carrying. They are going to understand that there is 
now an opportunity to get rid of at least a portion of it. You 
can not play politics here unknown to the people. They will 
understand if, for the sake of projecting the tariff question into 


the next presidential campaign, Senators are willing to let them | 


struggle on under this excessive burden for one year or two 
or—who knows, it may be ten years, 


Mr. President, I would save the protective principle. I believe | 
in it. I was a member of the committee that made the Mce- | a cheaper product. 
Kinley bill. At that time the duties were placed very high. It | 
did not make so much difference then. Why? Because, while 


there was still competition between manufactures, the tariff | 


was maintained on the theory I have already suggested—the 
original theory of the men who believed in protection from 
Alexander Hamilton down to McKinley. It was their belief 
that no matter what the difference, no matter how high the 
duties, if they measured more than the difference in the cost of 
production between this and competing countries, the free com- 
petition between domestic manufacturers would keep down 
prices and save the American people from the extortion of 
monopolies. 

That is what Hamilton said. Nobody has shed any further 
light on that question since he reasoned it out. I do not believe 
a new argument has ever been made on the protective theory 
since Hamilton’s time. 

tut, Mr. President, when the McKinley bill was enacted there 
was scarcely a trust or combination in this country. Only three 
or four can date back of that period—the Standard Oil, the 
Anthracite Coal Combine, and the Sugar Trust. 

But, Mr. President, following the enactment of the Wilson 
Bill and the period of depression that succeeded, there came the 
enactment of the Dingley law in 1897, raising the duties to give 
to our producers the American market. It is not necessary for 
me to pause this afternoon to analyze the reasons back of it, 
but within three years following the enactment of the Dingley 
law more than $3,000,000,000 of capital was consolidated into 
eombinations and trusts. Following that, from 1200 down to 
1909, when we enacted the Payne-Aldrich law, we had increased 
until more than $30,000,000,000 of all the wealth of this country 
invested in manufacturing had been gathered into trusts and 
combinations, eliminating competition and enabling the organ- 
ized combinations to fix prices as they pleased. So that feature 
of the protective tariff system, upon which Hamilton and Blaine 
and McKinley and the others had builded their argument—com- 
petition among domestic industries—had disappeared. The men 
who were given the American market behind the duties of the 


4 


Dingley law joined together in great combinations and destroy 
competition. They could at their own free will put prices to ; 
very top of the tariff wall. There was nothing to prevent 
That marks the beginning of the era of high prices which to-~ 
bear so heavily upon the people of this country. 


l 


Mr. Pr esident, when we came to the making of the tariff 


| of 1909, as I said to the Senate at that time, we were } 


|} ing tariff duties under conditions such as had never he: 


in other lands for the flesh and blood and bone and muscle that | existed in this country. That corollary of protection, w 


enter into preduction—then you have, let me say to Democrats 


Hamilton and Clay and Blaine and McKinley had said 
save the American people from monopoly—competition bet) 
the protected industries—had been wiped out by cons: 
tion, agreement, and combination. All competition had 


| destroyed. We faced a new problem. It was vital that 
the homes of the laborers that we find the men who are to de- | 


should make the tariff cover just the difference in the 


| of production at home and abroad, because there was no « 


tition here to save the consumer from excessive prices it 
rate was made higher than this difference. That was the | 


| of the struggle upon this floor, led by the progressives. 


Mr. President, the criticism that is being directed t 
some progressives because they do not approve of this so-c 
reciprocity agreement, constructed along free-trade lines 


| think, arises from a misunderstanding of the true positic. 


the progressives at that time. They did not abandon th: 


| tective principle. They did not stand for free trade. 14 
interests. There is no justification for legislation that confers | 


voted against reduction of duties again and again whenever | 


proposed reduction was, as they believed, below the difference 


in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

So, Mr. President, I say that we stand to-day just wher 
stood at that time. I have made this digression for th: 
pose of emphasizing that now. Upon this paper propos 


| we are appealing for the application of exactly that pr in 
of the people of this country a large part of the burden they are | 


Although it appeared two years ago that a $2 rate me: 
the difference in the cost of production, it is nevertheless sh< 


, | to-day by the most thorough investigation ever made that 


can manufacture paper more cheaply than Canada when 


|} our mills are properly equipped. 


So, Mr. President, for my own part, I shall support 
amendment to give to the users of print paper the free 
tation of that product. But I contend, Mr. President, t! at tl 
are not fairly entitled to that relief at the expense of 


other great industry or any other great class in this country 


I have been sorely disappointed that the great newspapers 
America, controlled by a blind desire to escape the oppr: 


»| of an unjust combination, have seized upon this opport 


to join with the packers, the railroads, the millers, and «1 
interests to sacrifice agriculture in order that they may) 


It is in testimony, Mr. President, that they are losing t 
Paper Trust that controls prices something like $6,000,000 | 
year; that if they were given the benefit of free print 


| they would be able te make a saving in their purchase of 


paper supplies that in the aggregate would amount substa 


| to that large sum. ‘That is a great temptation, I conced 


Mr. President, the responsibility of the American news): 


| so great, its mission so important to popular government 
| it should ever resist a desire to publish misleading stat 


It should at all times lift itself above the sordid tempta 
using its columns to increase its own financial gain. 


It is in testimony before the Committee on Finance th 


| newspapers have suppressed the news; that they were inst! 


by the president of the Publishers’ Association to report 

the proreciprocity side of all news matter. I think, Mr. I 
dent, that is the blackest page in the newspaper history 0! 
United States. I deeply regret that it has become a par! 


| the history of this legislation; but, Mr. President, it is a 


born fact. 


There is no man who followed the hearings before tlic ‘ 
mittee on Finance who does not know that those who 
their statements in favor of the President's Canadian 
were given very liberal space, were given very promine 
sition, were exploited urder striking headlines in tle 
papers of the country. But when the agricultural int 
of the country came before the Committee on Finance, «: 
strating the gross injustiee, the great wrong, and the treme 
injury to agriculture that must result from this pact, not) 
standing the fact that from an economic viewpoint it wis 
most important testimony taken by the Committee, on Fin: 
it found but meager space in the reports of our great 1 
papers. 

Mr. President, I can not express the great regret and mor! 
eation I feel that such a record of betrayal of public trus' 


the part of the newspapers of America must go down in bistv'y. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 


eV 











The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin | 
ield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. STONE. I have no commission to represent the news- | 
papers, and I suppose I would be among the last men in public | 
life who would be selected by the newspapers to represent them. | 
I have not been a favorite among them, and I interrupt the | 
Senator not to defend the newspapers, but because I think his 
statement is not quite justified by the facts. It was charged 
that the Associated Press, for example, had given great space 
to proreciprocity literature and to the proreciprocity contention, 
which the newspapers had greedily accepted and widely ex- 
ploited. The facts as developed show, as I understand, that far 
more space was given to the antireciprocity propaganda by the 
Associated Press, and by the newspapers generally, than was 
given by either one or the other in favor of reciprocity. I wish 
simply to put that statement, as representing my judgment of 
the facts, against the statement made by the Senator from Wis- 





ment may not go unchallenged to the country. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, Mr. President, there is better evi- 
dence than the statement either of the Senator from Missouri 
or myself upon this subject, and I think it will be furnished 
before the debate on this bill is concluded. I will not take 
the time of the Senate to go into it more fully than to say that 
I think probably every member of the Committee on Finance 


who followed the reports of the newspapers at the time of the | 


hearings would not agree with the Senator from Missouri. 

| return, Mr. President, after a very wide digression, for 
which I apologize to the Senate, to conclude what I have to 
say in reference to the report of the Tariff Board upon the 
paper industry. 

Finally, the figures showing the number of years machines 
have been installed confirm the conclusions I have just stated. 
While only 6.2 per cent of all the machines in the Canadian mills 
reporting have been installed for a period of 15 to 30 years, the 
percentage of the ancient outfit in the United States was 34.7 
per cent. When I used the word “ junk” earlier in my remarks, 
I did so advisedly. A machine which is kept in a mill for 30 
years in this age of rapid improvements is fit only for the scrap 
pile. It is unfortunate that the Tariff Board failed to give 
Congress the full benefit of the information it has obtained, by 
separating the 30-year-old machines from those only 15 years 
of age, instead of lumping them together. 

I undertake to say that it would be clear to any Senator upon 
a study of this report that the Tariff Board has that informa- 
tion. They should have given it to Congress and the country, 
It is important to any body of men who are to take the re- 
sponsibility of fixing tariff duties. I say this, Mr. President, 
because I hope that it will serve a good purpose. I believe in a 
tariff commission. I regret that the present board is so limited 
in its powers, but whatever its scope, its usefulness to Congress 
and to the country still depends upon the character of its work. 
For one I will never permit an opportunity to pass which calls 
for any suggestion or criticism tending to make more useful for 
the future the work of such a board or commission, because I 
believe that the protective system depends for its continued 
existence upon a scientific adjustment of tariff duties, based 
upon the accurately ascertained difference in the labor cost 
between this and competing countries. If that investigation 
shows that there is no difference in the labor cost, then there 
should be a leveling of schedules to meet that condition. If, on 
the other hand, there is a difference, and it is determined scien- 
tifically, there should be an adjustment of the duties, up or 
down, in exact accordance with that difference. I repeat, it is 
to be regretted that the Tariff Board failed in its tables to sepa- 
Tate the 80-year-old machines from those only 15 years of age, 
thus confusing and obscuring the real facts and impairing iv 
Some measure at least the value of its work. 

The schedules reproduced in its report indicate that the in- 
vestigators obtained the age of every machine in the mills inves- 
tigated. Without violating the secrets of individual mills the 
board could have complied the ages of the machines by groups of 
10 years, say, so that we could tell more accurately the age and 
distribution of machinery in the paper industry of the United 
States. But even the meager light thrown on the subject by 
the board is sufficient to show that something is rotten in this 
industry. 

Says the Tariff Board on page 52 of its report: 


Labor efficiency and labor cost per ton of product are almost entirely 
dependeat upon equipment. 

Analyzing the cost of paper turned out by 14 machines in 
three typical plants in this country the report shows that the 
labor cost in these three plants is as low as 82 cents per ton 
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on one machine and as high as $1.84 on another, or over 124 
per cent in excess of the lowest cost. 

It is the difference between this new equipment and higher labor 
efficiency and lower cost 


Says the Tariff Board report 


or, on the contrary, old and slow machines and high costs, that l 
profit or loss in the paper business. 
Without wearying the Senate with further details, I t 


I am justified in believing that I have cited enough figures 
taken from the books of the companies by a Government boa 

to prove that an assertion that it costs more to produce pi 
paper in this country than in Canadaisa myth. The report of the 
Tariff Board conclusively establishes that such is not the genera 
is not due to the higher cost of labor in this country, but ex- 
clusively to the failure on the part of paper manufacturers to 
equip their mills with up-to-date machinery. To advocate 
protective duty under such conditions is equivalent to asking 
for encouragement from the Government of inefficiency and 
sloth at the expense of the people. When it is borne in mind 
that the inefficiency has been due, for the most part, not to 
lack of capital but to greed, which has caused the capita 
taken from its proper field of application and put to speculat 
uses of a most objectionable if not criminal character, the hardi 
hood of the speculators clamoring for protection is truly 
markable. To that kind of protection I for one will not 
subscribe. 

Mr. President, the friends of the Canadian pact seem to be 

The Senator from New York, an ardent supporter of the b 
declares that his amendment harmonizes the bill with the agr 
ment and ought for every reason to pass. He is for this bill as 
a whole. 

The President opposes the Root amendment as hostile to the 
previsions of the bill to which it relates. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcre], whose zealous 
advocacy of this so-called reciprocity measure is well under 
steed, advocates the adoption of the Root amendment as vit 
important. 


Representative Mann, former chairman of the comm e 
which investigated the manufacture of print paper in Canada 


and the United States, asserts that he drew the provisions which 
appear in the Canadian pact on this subject, and that the Root 
amendment is in conflict with the agreement, and will, if 


adopted, destroy all opportunity to secure the admission of fre 
print paper from Canada into the United States. 


Mr. President, I am opposed to this bil s a whol If it is 
passed, as I hope it will net be, I would prefer it to be mad 
nearly perfect as possible. I shall cast my vote against the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York, although 
for tactical reasons I voted otherwise in committee. I would 
have voted for any proposition in committee which I believed 
would lead to an adverse report from the committee upon this 
bill. But if this bill is to become a law, I believe there is no 


justification or warrant to be found in the facts reported | 
Tariff Board for any duty upon this industry, and for that rea 
son an amendment should be adopted making print paper and 
pulp wood free. The State of Wisconsin is one of the large 
print-paper manufacturing States of this Union. But I w 
stand for no duty on any industry unless I believe that that 
duty represents approximately the difference in the cost of pro 
duction between this and competing countries, unless it be 
shown that there is some reason for a departure from that rul 
in a particular case. 

I believe that the facts which I have presented to the Senate 
show most conclusively that there is no justification upon any 
sound, economic principle, as applied to protective duties, for 
continuing the duties upon the manufacturing of print paper in 
this country. For that reason, Mr. President, and because | 
believe that the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York, in the event of the adoption of this Canadian bill, w 
defeat the very purpose of the paragraph relative to prin 
paper, I shall yete against that amendment 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, before the vote is taken 


I wish to say a few words regarding my individual position a 


| to this bill, and a few additional words regarding the parli: 
mentary situation. 

I have always been opposed to reciprocity treaties. I believe 
that these favored arrangements between countries do more to 
create international jealousy and hostility than they do to e1 
ate international friendship. I also believe that no nation 
should embarrass its fiscal system by contractual relations with 
other countries. I believe that every nation should keep its 
fiscal system absolutely within its own control; that otherwise, 
if it enters into contractual relations with one, the principle 


one 
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carried out would mean that it would enter into contractual rela- 
tions with all, and thus its entire fiscal system becomes a matter 
of contract instead of a matter of law, a matter of contract em- 
barrassed by the necessity of negotiations with the different 
countries when relief from the treaty is sought, and when im- 
perative action is required upon the part of a nation with refer- 
ence to its own finances. 

Therefore I have always stood against reciprocity treaties. 
But I propose to make an exception as to this reciprocity 
treaty, first, because of our peculiar relation to Canada and 
the desirability of freer trade with that neighboring country; 
and, second, because during 18 years of public life, in a 
vain effort, in connection with others, to secure a scientific 
system of gradually reducing the tariff through a Tariff Board 
acting under rules fixed by Congress, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the only way to accomplish anything in the way 
of hostility to the high protective system is to make a breach in 
the wall wherever an opportunity offers; and I think a most 
effectual breach in the protection wall will be made when we 
divorce the farmer from the manufacturer in the support of a 
high protective tariff. 


We are beginning to realize now what was for a long time | 


denied by the Republican Party, that the duty represents the 
exact additional cost imposed by American 


Government of the United States receives as revenue annually 


about $300,000,000, the beneficiaries of the tariff are able to | 


impose upon the people of the United States in increased prices 
for their products a tax of $3,000,000,000. Whilst the Govern- 
ment receives about one-tenth of this annual tax imposed upon 
the people, the manufacturers receive nine-tenths, 

It is true that the farmer as yet has not received benefit 
from the tariff. His participation has been postponed to the 
time when consumption, in this country, of his products shall 
equal production. Then, with no exportable surplus, the tariff 
duty would be added to the domestic price. I wish to prevent 


the farmer from adding that duty to his price and thus exact- | 


ing from domestic consumers 30 per cent more than the world’s 
price for food products, and I believe that this is the time to do 
it and that this is the way to do it. 
possibility of a farmer’s graft and to take away the actuality 
of the manufacturer’s graft, and the best way to accomplish 
this is to prevent any community of interest in the tariff graft. 

Mr. President, regarding the parliamentary situation, it was 


about 16 or 18 progressive Republicans. 

I took advantage of the opportunity then to congratulate 
the Senate upon the restoration of self-government here. 
since the coming of the progressive Republicans into this body, 
a coming which was welcomed by the Democrats, we have seen 
a gradual advance in self-government by the Senate. The con- 
trol of leaders, so-called, has been done away with. The domi- 
nation of committees has been done away with. Committees 
are now regarded as the servants of the Senate, subject to its 
command. We no longer have the old domination of commit- 
tees, strong in their membership and strong in the traditions of 
the Senate. 

The question now arises as to what these allied forces, 
allied not in secret meeting, but openly in the Senate and be- 
fore the entire country, having secured the control of the Sen- 
ate, with the attaching responsibility, propose to do regarding 
tariff reform and regarding other progressive and constructive 
legislation concerning which public opinion is now made up. 

Mr. 
into discredit in this country by reason of the fact that the 
representatives of the people have failed to respond to public 
opinion. 
public opinion by reason of the fact that it has not responded 
to public opinion. The House was similarly discredited at one 


time, but it is now reestablished in the good opinion of the | 


people of the country by the action of the dominant party there, 
acting in party conference, adopting a specific legislative pro- 
gram looking to definite results, and advancing with dignity and 
precision toward accomplishment. 

Can we not undertake the work of reestablishing the Senate 
in the esteem of the great American people? And can not these 
allied forces that gained so signal a victory a few days ago, in 
the open, not in secret caucus or conference, but before the 
entire American people, determine here and now upon a legisia- 
tive program that will involve not only these questions of tariff 
reform, but other questions of reform, of progressive and con- 


producers upon | 
products which are favored by the tariff, and that whilst the | 


I wish to prevent the | 


President, representative government has been thrown | 
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structive action concerning which public opinion is made , 
Why should we not act just as decisively as the House 
Representatives has, mapping out what matters we propos 
undertake in legislation and what matters we propose to y 
take in committee consideration, with a view to action a: 
next session? 

Four months and more of time are now before us—time w) 
may be frittered away by such sessions as we have been ha 
but four months of effective and triumphant work if the 
gressives of this body determine upon a definite line of 4; 

The best way of securing an early adjournment is to q 
mine upon a definite line of action, first, with reference t) 
matters which are to be acted upon at this session; second. ro. 
garding the matters which are to be considered by our idle | 
mittees with a view to action early in the next regular « ; 
I have offered a resolution upon this line presenting nine gies 
tions for immediate action, of which six have already | 
acted upon in the House, and seven other questions for cons 


| ation: by our idle committees with a view to action at the 


session. These questions relate to reduction in military ex), 
ture; the creation of a board or commission of interstate { 
with powers of investigation, correction, and recommends 
Congress; monetary legislation; and other matters as t 
necessity of which public opinion is formed. 

Mr. President, we are met by the embarrassment t! 
Democrats in disposing of these matters are confronted | 
possibility of shifting changes as to their allies. The | 
crats for the most part believe that it will imperil this 
procity bill if they allow it to be amended. In taking that 
tion, if they do take it, they must necessarily ally thems 
with the reactionary portion of the Republican Party, 
whom they have no sympathy, and abandon for the time | 
those allies with whom they are in sympathy, and with \ 
they have acted in the progressive program that has been | 
the Senate for some years. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, I am unwil!! 
imperil this bill. It is my inclination to vote against 
amendment which will involve any chance of imperilin; 
can only be shaken in that view by a definite program 
sented with the absolute assurance of accomplishment. 

Certainly the progressives of this body can take up and 
not only the reciprocity treaty, but bills reducing hich 


| tective duties and involving other measures of refo: 


| constructive legislation which are imperatively demande! 
demonstrated the other day by a vote of instruction to the | 


Finance Committee that the progressives of the Senate were | pect to accomplish all that they hope to accomplish. | 


in the control of the Senate; that the so-called dominant party | aware that they may not be able to pass the bills in the pr 


had lost control; and that the control was transferred to the | form in which they passed the House. 


progressives of this body, consisting of about 40 Democrats and | 


am aware that in this great work the Democrats can noi 


The difference 
ever, between the Democrats and the progressive Repu! 


| is that whilst the progressive Republicans can not, consi: 


| with their principles, go as far as the Democrats would i 
For | 


matter of tariff reform, the Democrats acting upon their 


| ciples can go as far in the line of reduction as the prog 


Republicans are willing to go, and can justify themselves b 
their party and before the country upon that issue. 

I hope, therefore, Mr. President, that this alliance which ! 
put the Senate practically in the control of the progress 
this body, which has given them not only control, but re 
sibility, will be fruitful of results. Such beneficial resu 
not be accomplished without patient effort, without a 
determination to come together, and without a firm resol\: 
definitely act upon a legislative program. I shall bring u 
consideration the resolutions regarding a definite legis: 
program, to which I have referred, at some day in th 
future. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall not occupy more 
a moment of the time of the Senate. I do not attach 
importance to the vote that is to be taken, but there is, how: 
enough of importance in it to demand attention. I wish | 


| as much consideration to the industries of my own cou! 
The Senate itself has become largely discredited in | 


to those of a foreign nation. If I thought, Mr. President 


| it would be an injury to the newspapers of this countr) 


corporate the amendment, I should not vote for it; but I 
made some calculations from figures based on the week!y ! 
papers of the country. The paper that sends out 52 
eight-page paper, containing six columns, weighs on an av‘ 
2 ounces. The duty on print paper is $3.75 per ton. : 
Now, we will admit that the paper manufacturers !n 
country get all that duty. I understand that Mr. N! 
testifying before the Finance Committee, said that there W 
difference of $4.20 per ton in the cost of print paper in © 
country and Canada. I take it that he included the freig i 
but I do not suppose that the newspaper men in this coul tr 
expect by the passage of the bill that freight will be eliminate . 
Two ounces to a paper means eight papers to the pound. Fifty- 


issu 
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two issues means 6} pounds per year for one paper or one 
sl -riber. 


each subseriber. I do not believe thai; the papers in this 


! 


That, Mr. President, means 1.21 cents per year for | 


country Will sustain any loss if this amendment is adopted. I | 


am speaking now of the weekly papers of the country. 

| shall vote for the so-called Root amendment. 
president, that we can not amend the bill so as to make a good 
pill of it. In my judgment, the only thing that should be done 
with the bill is to make a motion to have it indefinitely post- 
yon d. 
: Mr. President, I intend some day in the near future to make a 
few observations upon the reciprocity measure. I simply 
wanted to say these few words justifying my position in voting 
for the Root amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there other amendments to be 
offered as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 27, 
1911, at 12 o’elock meridian. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 26, 1911. ' 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father in heayen, source of all wisdom, power, and goodness, 
look with compassion upon us, pardon our sins, illumine our 
minds, impart unto us strength sufficient for our needs, fill our 
hearts with love for Thee and our fellow, men that we may meas- 
ure up to the highest ideals of manhood in whatsoever we un- 
dertake this day, that we may prove ourselves worthy as chil- 
dren of the living God. In the spirit of the Master, amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and 
approved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Jounson of South Carolina, for three weeks, on ac- 
count of sickness in family. 

To Mr. Tatcotr of New York, one week, on account of impor- 
tant business. 

To Mr. Howe xt, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

CORRECTING ENROLLMENT OF CERTAIN APPROPRIATION ACTS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House House joint resolution 1, 
with Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution 1, to correct errors in enrollment of certain 
appropriation acts approved March 4, 1911. 


The amendments were read. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House dis- 
agree to the amendments and ask for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. 
ferees, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. FrraGeraup of New York, Mr. Burteson of Texas, and Mr. CAn- 
Non of Illinois. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations I report a bill to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations. (H. Rept. 55.) 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (Hl. R. 12109) to supply a deficiency in the appropriations for | 


contingent expenses of the House of Representatives for the fiscal year 
1911, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be considered now in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York [Mr. Firz- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
Suggest to the gentleman that he move to go into the Committee 
of the Whole. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I would have to do that by unanimous 
consent, 


XLVII——159 


I know, Mr. | 





| the 
| gress, $1,000. 


The Chair announces the following con- | 
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Mr. MANN. I know that. It will probably be subject to a 
point of order, but probably nobody will make the point about 
that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on ite of 
the Union to consider a bill to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
the Clerk has just reported. 
motion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
will ask the gentleman from Lllinois |Mr. MANN] if we can 
agree upon the time for debate, so that there will be a definite 
understanding about it. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, that is not necessary. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Perhaps we shall not need it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a deficiency in the appropria- 
tions for contingent expenses of the House for the fiscal year 
1911, and for other purposes, with Mr. Rucker of Missouri in 
the chair. 

On assuming the chair Mr. Rucker of Missouri was greeted 
with applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill reported from the Committee on Appropriations to supply 
deficiencies, which the Clerk will now report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a deficiency in the appropriations for 
contingent expenses of the House of Representatives for the fiscal year 
1911, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITzGERALD] asks unanimous consent to dispense with the first 


the st 


which 
The question is on agreeing to that 


reading of the bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the following sums, 
to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1911, 
and for other purposes, namely : 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

For miscellaneous items and expenses of special and select commit- 
tees, exclusive of salaries and labor, unless specifically ordered by the 
House of Representatives, $12,850. 

For stationery for Members of the House of Representatives, Dele- 
gates from Territories, and Resident Commissioners, and for the use of 
the committees and officers of the House, $1,000. 

For furniture, and materials for repairs of the same, $16,800 
For compensation of the clerk to the Speaker’s table for preparing 

Digest of the Rules for the first session of the Sixty-second Con- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The amount authorized to be expended for the employment of~per 
sonal services under the appropriation in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1911, for the enforcement of « 
tain acts of Congress to prevent the spread of contagious and com 
municable diseases in the District of Columbia, is hereby increased from 
$10,000 to $10,200. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this bill carries several 
items to supply deficiencies in the appropriations to enable the 
House properly to conduct its business. 

The first item is for $12,850 for miscellaneous items of the 
House. The appropriation for the current fiscal 


year was 


$75,000, but there had been expended out of this appropriation 


up to the ist of April $57,000, leaving a balance to the credit 
of the appropriation at that date of $18,000. Since that time 
certain outstanding obligations which had been incurred have 
been presented,.which amounted in all to about $6,627, and 
since that time there have been authorized by resolutions of the 
House certain employees whose compensation aggregates $2,600 
a month, and under the resolutions authorizing investigations 
of various organizations employees aggregating an expenditure 
of $1,700 a month have been employed. 

In addition to this, the witnesses who have been brought here 
by these various committees have incurred obligations which 
require these expenditures. So that a careful computation 
shows that it will require for the balance of the fiscal year the 
amount specified in the bill. 

For furniture for the House of Representatives there was 
appropriated $20,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question before he leaves the first item. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NORRIS. These items included in this $12,850 are all 
items for which resolutions haye been passed authorizing their 
payment out of the contingent fund, are they not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not entirely out of the contingent fund. 
Five new places were created, the compensation of which is 
$10,000 annually, and the compensation attached to these places 
was payable out of the contingent fund. Other places in the 
House, the compensation of which aggrega ited $82,000, were 
abolished. ‘The money for the compensation of those places is 
carried in the legislative act for next year, and it will not be 
expended. In addition to the five places created, the compensa- 
tion of which is to be paid out of the contingent fund until pro- 
vision is otherwise made, positions to be filled by 12 clerks and 
1 assistant clerk to committees at $125 per month, payable out 
of the contingent fund until otherwise provided, have been 
created. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to say to the gentleman that the 
information I wanted to get in regard to this item was whether 
or not it would not have been better to make a specific appro- 
priation here to the effect that it was for the purpose of re- 
plenishing this fund. Otherwise, if a subsequent resolution is 
passed providing for the payment of anything out of the con- 
tingent fund, it could not be paid out of the money appropri- 
ated in this item here, could it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. On the ist of July the appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1912 becomes available. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand this is for the present fiscal 
year. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And it is not anticipated that any new 
authorizations will be made out of the contingent fund during 
the current year. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not customary, is it—I will ask the gen- 
tleman—in making appropriations for the contingent fund, 
to: specify the items for which the money must be paid or for 
which it is appropriated? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Only in the manner here specified. 
There are certain miscellaneous items, expenses of special and 
select committees, exclusive of salaries and labor, specifically 
authorized by the House, for which the appropriation was 
$75,000; and the charges properly made against that appropria- 
tion will be $12,850 in excess of that sum. 

Mr. NORRIS. Ordinarily, when an appropriation is made 
for the contingent fund, there is no attempt to specify the par- 
ticular uses to which it can be applied, is there? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; not any more than this, that the 
contingent fund is divided into a miscellaneous account—furni- 
ture, fuel, and oil, and several other items that are grouped— 
but there are a number of items under the miscellaneous fund. 
This is one of the items, and out of this particular item these 
charges are payable. In addition to what I have stated 
already, there are packing boxes, stationery for Members, 
postage stamps for the Postmaster. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is a specific item in this bill for sta- 
tionery on page 2. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will explain that. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that would not be included here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. The manner in which the items 
are divided is as I have indicated. In supplying deficiencies, 
the language of the act in which the original appropriation is 
made is always used. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. The first item, $12,850, seems to have been 
figured down quite closely, so there must have been before the 
cominittee, or before some one, at least, a statement showing 
particularly what this is for. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have that statement here. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman give it to us? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Chief Clerk of the House, under 
whom the disbursing officer is, made an estimate of the money 
required, which is as follows: 

Due on telegra 

pee sit, Sabo ph and telephone bills, $4,850. 


Expenses of special ompestem, $3,500. 
Salaries of employees, $2,600 


And a number of small items grouped as sundries, $1,200. 

The expenses of the select committees were estimated by re- 
questing the chairmen of those committees to state the amounts 
of money that would be required to compensate witnesses who 
were expected to be subpcenaed prior to the end of this month, 
and, as accurately as could be estimated, these are the items 
that will be required. 
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Mr. MANN. The gentleman has read an item of $4, 
telephone and telegraph *-ossages. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; $4,850. 

Mr. MANN. How much of that is for telegraphing a: 
much for telephoning? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not obtain the figures in th: 

The items have been approved by the proper committe 
telephone bills were estimated upon the amount fixed un 
contracts. The telegraph bills, of course, are indefinite. 
depend upon the number of telegrams sent. This is the 

that is now due on these bills, as I understand it. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is interesting, perhaps, to 
whether this amount is partly produced by the special j 
gating committees; and if so, to what extent? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Some of the telegraphing is due 
special committees, but a very small pereentage. Thx 
graph bills, as the gentleman is aware, arise from the m 
sent by Members, at Government rates, eo to the | 
of Representatives. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The great bulk of the charges . 
that way. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me that is rather an y 
amount, yet it may not be. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; the information is that it 
an unusual amount while Congress is in session. The 
of telegrams sent and charged while Congress is in « 
much in excess of the number sent when Congress i: 
session. Members are here and people are telegraphin 
all over the country to them on account of various offi 
ters, and they are sending messages to all parts of the 

Mr. MANN. I thought possibly that the system m 
changed, with the change in policy as to economy, so | 
expense would be much less, and that no one on that 
the House would feel at liberty to use the telephone :; 
telegraph at public expense. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not aware that Members a: 
mitted to use the long-distance telephone at public ex 
I have seen no such bills. There are installed in the « 
and in the Office Building telephones, and Members ha 
privilege of telephoning to any part of the city under t! 
tract made with the telephone companies for such ser 

Mr. MANN. Is not a part of this expense for long 
telephoning? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no information to that e‘f 

Mr. GARNER. None of it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. No. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no knowledge of any 
here for long-distance telephoning. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman able to segregate the «\ 
of the special committees among the committees? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I have not that information. 
committees were authorized to expend up to $25,000 en tw 
of them—which expenditures are to be paid upon the certill 
cates of the chairmen of the different committees, after |: 
been passed on by the Committee on Accounts, and wih 
accounts are passed in that manner the Committee on 
priations has not attempted to further audit the account 

Mr. MANN. That may be, but I think the House is « 
to knew when it makes an appropriation, or at some tin 
expense the different committees are incurring. While 
formation might come from the Committee on Accounis 
that committee is not coming before the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not able to give at this ti! 
statement of the exact amount expended by these com es 
to investigate the sugar concerns and the steel concerns, ox«"pt 
to say that the various committees that are investigatine 
ent matters have employees that are costing $1,700 a mo 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman able to say out of what ! 
being paid the clerk hire? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Seventeen hundred dollars’ wo! 
special employees in these various committees. The em! 
of these committees draw in compensation in the a¢ 
$1,700 a month. 

Mr. GARNER. They are being paid out of the con 
fund. 

Mr. MANN. I know, but there are a number of con! 
funds. ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ° are being paid out of this fund 
which specifically provides for miscellaneous items and ex)"'s° 
of the special and select committees. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman did not give any estimate f 
clerk hire, did he, in giving the amount of this deficiency ‘ ‘ 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can state what it is. The expe * © 
special committees, $3,500. That includes mileage, employees 
and whatever other expenses there are. 


r the 
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Mr. MANN. But the regular expenditure committees—out 
of what fund is their clerk hire paid? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Out of this particular item. 

Mr. MANN. They are not special committees. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I stated they were being paid out of this 
und. 

, Mr. MANN. But they are not special committees. 
clerks for these committees being paid out of this fund? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are, at $125 a month, and they 
aggregate about $833 a month. 

Mr. MANN. Well, we were told the other day that a large 
number of witnesses had fees being held up on these special 
committees and could not get the money. I do not see where 
that comes in, if you are paying the clerk hire at the rate of 
$1,700 a month out of this item and the total of the item is only 
$3,000, knowing the amount is expended for witness fees. I 
think it would be interesting if some one were able to tell us. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am unable to tell how much has been 
expended by these particular committees up to this time. It 
might be interesting to the gentleman to know that there was 
paid by the present officials of the House out of this fund some 
$6,627 for witness fees for the witnesses in the investigation of 
the friar lands. 

Mr. MANN. That is interesting to know, but no more inter- 
esting than it would be to know how much of the money you 
now propose to appropriate is being paid for witness fees which 
have already been incurred by other committees. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is only one specific statement as 
to witness fees thus far, and that is fees for the witnesses for 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 
They have expended $1,200 for witness fees. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If the gertleman will permit me, I desire to 
say I am a member of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Post Office Department, and since the 17th day of April we have 
had 31 meetings and have examined 30 witnesses and recalled 
3. That committee has not expended a dollar for witnesses. 
The only expense incurred has been on account of printing the 
hearings of said committee. There is no item in this deficiency 
pill for said committee. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has examined witnesses 
who are here in Washington. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And some from a distance, a number not con- 
nected with the department. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will permit, does the gentle- 


Are the 


mittee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department will not 
incur any expenses? 

Mr. AUSTIN. We have proceeded with the investigation thus 
far and not a single witness has cost the Government a dollar. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman, the House, and the country 
are to be congratulated. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And we are of the opinion that we ought not 
to pay a Government officeholder a per diem. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under the law these witnesses need not 
come unless they be subpcenaed, and if they be subpcenaed they 
are entitled to a certain mileage and $2 a day for attendance on 
the meetings of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does that apply to an official of the Govern- 
ment who is already drawing a salary? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is my recollection of the statute. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think that it is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am quite certain it is. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. O~mstep], I am quite sure, is 
very familiar with it, because certain Government officials were 
brought here, and they presented claims for per diem, and I 
think the gentleman was compelled to allow the-claim which 
they presented. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
official only gets his expenses, 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from New 
York referred to me, I think there is a rule of the House fixing 
the per diem and mileage to be paid witnesses before commit- 
tees, making no distinction between those who are and those 
who are not in the Government service, but it has not been 
customary for Government officials to charge a per diem. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say, in reply to the 
Statement made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that we 
called this matter in relation to a per diem due to Government 
officials testifying before our committee to the attention of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, and he stated to us verbally that 
they were not entitled to per diem pay. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I can perhaps give some par- 
ticular information in respect to the expenses of one of the 
expenditures committees, and that is that Committee on Ex- 


I think that a Government 
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penditures in the State Department. That committee has been 
about as busy as any of these committees, and we have in- 
curred the expense of one witness in the amount of about $30. 
That was the per diem and traveling expenses of this one wit- 
ness. We subpeenaed a number of parties here in the city— 
yovernment officials—but I have been and am yet under the 
impression that they ought not to be allowed fees, for they are 
drawing a salary from the Government, and the Government is 
entitled to their time. 

Mr. GARNER. That impression is correct. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And they have not been allowed any witness 
fees by me, and I would have to be thoroughly convinced that 
they were entitled to it under the law before I would approve an 
account of that kind; but we subpeenaed one witness, not an 
employee of the Government, from outside of the city, and of 
course he was allowed a per diem and mileage amounting to 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $30, the same being $2 pel 
day and mileage at the rate of 5 cents per mile. This is the 
only expense our committee has incurred for witnesses, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will read to the gentleman 
XXXVII: 

The rule for paying witnesses 
or its committees shall be 





Rule 


subpenaed to appear before the House 
as follows: For each day a witness shall 
attend, the sum of $2: for each mile he shall travel in coming to or 
going from the place of examination, the sum of 5 cents each way; 
but nothing shall be paid for traveling when the witness has been sum- 
moned at the place of trial. 


There is no exception. 
Mr. HAMLIN. The rule may make no exception, but I do 


| not believe that the intention of the law is that where a depart- 








|a statute which covers this 
: | there is such a statute. 
man from Tennessee have an idea that witnesses are to get an | 7 


expense account later on? Does he undertake to state the Com- | 


ment is under investigation and the committee feels the neces- 
sity if bringing the officials of that department before them to 
explain their management or other matters of the department, 
that those officials shall have a right to charge the Government 
for the time they are before that committee making explana- 
tions. I do not believe it is the intention of the law to pay 
them, and I will not O. K. a fee bill in their favor unless com- 
pelled to do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 


| to the gentleman from Nebraska? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. 
Mr. NORRIS. 


I yield 

I want to ask the gentleman if there is not 
particular point? I understand 
But even if there were not, I would 
like to say to the gentleman from New York that it seems per- 
fectly plain that that rule of the House would not apply to a 
Government official, and is not intended to apply to a man who 
is already paid a salary which is going on at the time he is 
testifying. If it did, you might have Government officials going 
around from one of these committees to the other and testify- 
ing before five or six different committees in the same day and 
getting per diem from each. I think it is a general rule that 
no official, even if there were no statute bearing on the subject, 
can draw two salaries at the same time from the Government. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is inaccurate. The only 
law upon that subject is one providing that no official of the 
Federal Government can draw two salaries if one of them 
shall be in excess of $2,500. The per diem for witnesses is not 
considered at all as a salary. It is to compensate the wit- 
ness for the additional expense to which he has been put. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand it is to compensate him for his 
time. His mileage is to compensate him to that extent. Take 
a Government official, any official who is here in office in Wash- 
ington, and it is that kind of witnesses that appear before 
these investigating committees, drawing salaries, and subject 
to no extra expense. It costs them no more to come here than 
to go to their ordinary place of business, and, their salaries 
going on at the same time, it seems to me there would be no 
reason for any of these officials, employees or clerks of the 
Government here in Washington, to get either per diem or 
mileage. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no intimation, let me say to 
the gentleman, that any official in Washington will receive or 
has received any amount as per diem when he has been brought 
before any of these committees. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to say to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska that so far as I know, as a member of the Committee 
on Accounts, no account has been allowed to any Government 
official for attendance upon a committee, either in the way of 
mileage or per diem. 
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I wanted to make some inquiry of the gentleman from New 
York as to his construction of the law. Let us suppose a case. 
Let us suppese a committee should refuse a Government em- 
ployee an aecount for mileage or per diem. Would he have 
any standing in court to recover on that aceount? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know that my opinion would 
be of much value at this time. 

Mr. GARNER. It is of considerable interest te determine 
this -question, because no committee desires to turn down an 
account which the law demands it shall pay. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I believe that under the rule the Gov- 
ernment officials are entitled to per diem when they are sub- 
penaed at the place of trial. I think there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will state to the gentleman from New 
York that there is an express Federal statute that no Govern- 
ment official shall receive more than his actual expenses. I 
can give the gentleman that section of the statutes if he desires. 

Mr. AUSTIN. He is not even entitled to his mileage? It 
must be actual expenses? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; it must be actual expenses. 

Mr. GARNER. I wanted to know, if each one of these accounts 
was determined either by a regular or special committee, 
whether the Committee on Accounts would be authorized to 
refuse or to allow the account? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I have not made an 
examination of the statutes recently so as to be qualified to pass 
on this question. It does not come before the Committee on 
Appropriations. These accounts are first approved by the 
chairman of the committee who subpcnas the witnesses, and 
then they must be certified by the Committee on Accounts. 
When both of these bodies have certified the accounts, I have 
assumed, as the Committee on Appropriations have no power 
to interfere with their certification, that they have examined 
the law and have certified the accounts in accordance with 
the law. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will state to the gentleman from New York 
that the gentleman from Missour{ [Mr. Arexanper], in the 
presence of the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office 
Department on Saturday, examined the statute, and he cor- 
rectly quoted it in his statement a few minutes ago. Now, 
I should like to ask the gentleman from New York to accept 
the following amendment: 


At the end of line 11: 

“ Provided, That no part of said sum shall be paid to witnesses 
as per diem who are on the pay rolls of the United States Govern- 
ment.” 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; I can not accept that amend- 
ment. If they are not entitled to it under the law, it is not 
necessary. If they are entitled to it under the law, it ought to 
be known definitely. This is simply to appropriate money to 
pay witnesses who have been called or are to be called before 
the end of this month. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman quoted a rule which gives 
such witnesses $2 a day. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is not a matter that we should 
attempt to regulate at this time. The Committee on Appro- 
priations, through the proper official of the House, received the 
estimates from the various committees as to the amounts that 
would be required. They did not send in estimates for any 
Government officials who were to be brought here to testify. 
For instance, the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department brought certain Indians from the Territory of 
Arizona, and some $1,200 was required to pay their expenses. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] submitted a list 
of the names of the witnesses whom he proposed to call before 
his committee, the places from which they were to come, the 
number of miles they were to travel, and the mileage to which 
they would be entitled. It was upon such information as I 
have detailed that the estimate of the amount required was 
made up. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman from New York please 
tell us whether in the list of witnesses certified by the gentle- 
man from Georgia there are any Government officials, and 
whether per diem and mileage is proposed to be allowed them? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My information is to the effect that 
there were none. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman from New York a few minutes 
ego read from the rules of the House that all witnesses are 
entitled to a per diem of $2 a day. As I understand it, in the 
payment of these witness fees the law and the opinion of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury govern, and not the rule of the 
House. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. I think that is true. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to submit this question to tho 
gentleman from New York: Suppose that a committee not a1. 
thorized by a specific resolution at this session of Conerecs 
desires the presence of a witness from a distance and son j< 
for that witness. Will that witness be entitled to mileage ang 
per diem? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Unless the committee are empowered 
to send for witnesses, they can not subpena them. If «., 
body should comply with a request of the committee whe. ; 
committee had no power to subpena, I suppose there \ 
be no legal obligation to pay his mileage or per diem. 
when a committee has the power to subpcena witnesses it js 
question whether a witness responding voluntarily to 
without a subpeena is entitled to mileage. But I do not | 
lieve I should be asked to attempt to settle at this time a1! of 
the questions that may arise in the minds of Members, {irst 
as to the power of any committee to bring witnesses here 1 
then as to whether those witnesses would be entitled to com. 
pensation if they come. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I have the statute now. 
the Revised Statutes of 1848 provides: 


No officer of the United States courts in any State or Territ or 
in the District of Columbia, shall be entitled to witness fees f.)' at. 
tending before any court or commissioner where he is officiating. 

Section 850 provides: 

When any clerk or other officer of the United States is sent 
from his place of business as a witness for the Government h! 
sary expenses, stated in items and sworn to, in going, returni: 
attendance on the court, shall be audited and paid; but no mil: 
other compensation in addition to his salary shall in any « 
allowed. . 

Now, I do not find any other Federal statute relating to the 
fees of Federal officers. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The statute just read applies only to testi. 
mony before Federal courts or commissioners thereof, and to 
cases where employees are summoned as witnesses for the Goy- 
ernment in court. It has no relation whatever to the test!iony 
of witnesses before a committee of this House. That provision 
is found in the rule of this House which the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firzceratp] has already read. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, having investigated this 
matter on previous occasions, by reason of certain claims for 
witness fees having been referred to the Committee on Accounts 
during the last session, in which claims for mileage were pre- 
ferred against the Government for witnesses who had at- 
tended investigations authorized by the last Congress, known as 
the friar lands investigation, I became satisfied th als 
though the parties who appeared before the committee ani t 
tified were in the service of the Government, there was no law 
which would prevent them from receiving mileage. 

I myself thought witnesses occupying that relation to the 
Government ought not to be paid mileage, and it was i: i- 
gated by the Committee on Accounts. While I did not agree to 
pay, the committee agreed to pay, and I found myself in the 
position where I was compelled, by reason of no law to sustain 
my position, to acquiesce in that demand. The statute re.l by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] applies, 2s the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMsTED] well said, to wit- 
nesses in courts or before commissioners authorized to tale « 
positions, and the language is that no witness in the service 0 
the Government who is summoned as a witness for the Gover 
ment shall be allowed anything except his expenses. Now, th 


Section 849 of 


anasS 


only law upon the subject that I can find or am familiar with fs 
the rule of the House which provides for the summoning of wit 


nesses and for the payment of the fees. Up to 1876 the law was 


that witnesses were paid $4 a day, and the act of 1876 di on- 
tain a provision limiting the amount to $2 a day and had this 


provision in it: 


Provided, That witnesses residing in the District of Columbia, a1 
in the service of the Government of said District or of said 
States, who shall be summoned to give testimony before any co! 


of the House of Representatives, not be allowed exceeding $2 for 
each day’s service. 
Prior to that time the allowance for witnesses everyw ere 


was $4 a day, and this act fixed it at $2 a day, and the! > of 
the House fixed the attendance of witnesses at $2 a day. “0 
that there is no law, or the law is deficient in that respect “9 
far as I am informed, that says that a person in the em) Aa 
the United States Government shall not receive anything }' 1's 
actual expenses when he attends as a witness summoned |‘ore 
a comunittee of Congress. I cam see very readily why it ove it ) 
be the rule, and I can see very readily why Congress s)ould 
enact such a law or why the House should amend its rule~ pro 
viding that; but here are witnesses who reside in the District 
of Columbia who when summoned are undoubtedly entited to 
$2 a day, and here are witnesses who reside out of the District 
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of Columbia who are summoned and who under the law, if you 

only the law of witnesses in the United States courts, have to 

their fees tendered to them to attend out of the State of 
residence and are entitled to $2 a day and their mileage. 

Mr. GARNER. In the last analysis, Mr. Chairman, it re- 

s ; itself into this: That if a witness in the employ of the 

rnment, say, in the State of Georgia, is summoned before 


Go : ; ; 

mmittee of the House, having authority to demand his 
presence, and that committee refuses to allow him anything 
other than his actual expenses, and the Committee on Accounts 


in turn refuses to O. K. a voucher for anything other than his 
actual expenses, would he have any standing in court to re- 
cover his claim? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I think that he would. 
He certainly would have a claim before the Committee on 


“Mr. GARNER. He would certainly have a claim against 
the Government, but whether Congress would allow that claim 
is discretionary with Congress. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think it is not discretionary with Con- 
gress. I think a man who receives a subpeena from Congress 
under the knowledge of the fact that the rules of both Houses 
provide that he shall be paid so much per diem and so much 
mileage would have a claim against the United States Govern- 
ment which could be asserted in the courts. You can not com 
pel him to come unless you tender him his fees, and a witness 
may decline to come when you tender him his fees. That is my 
impression. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I have great respect for the 
gentleman’s knowledge of the law and I do not know that I 
quite understand him. Do I understand the gentleman 
contend that if the officials of these departments should be sum- 


moned before a committee of the House to be interrogated | 


as to matters in their department they would be entitled to 
$2 per diem as witness fees? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Living in the District? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. There is no law that says he is not en- 
titled to it. 

Mr. GARNER. The same rule would have to apply to him 
as to any other witness. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The rule provides that he shall not be 
entitled to a per diem. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Nothing shall be paid for traveling ex- 
penses. 

Mr. HAMLIN. He has no traveling expenses. 
but would he be entitled to his per diem? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think he would. 


He lives here, 


The passage which I 


read of 1876 provided that—well, I will read it again; and 
here is the only thing that I know of upon the subject. I read 


from the deficiency appropriation bill of 1876: 

Provided, That witnesses residing in the District of Columbia and 
not in the service of the government of said District or of said United 
States who shall be summoned to give testimony before any com 
mittee of the House of Representatives shall not be allowed exceeding 
$2 for each day's service. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Not in the service of the Government? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I read the gentleman the language of the 
statute. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then the opposite of that expression would 
mean that those in the employ of the government of the Dis- 
trict or of the United:States would not be entitled to a per 
diem. This is exactly what I thought to be the law, or at least 
the spirit of the law. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Applying the familiar rule of law that 
the inclision of one proposition would exclude the other, I 
think it would tend to exclude it, although the statute has 
never been construed, as I understand it, by a committee or 
the House where it reached a record shape. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is the construction I would put upon 
it, and I believe it is right, and shall continue to so hold as 
chairman of one of these committees. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the next is an item of 
$1,000 for stationery. That is to supply stationery for the 
Officers and the House. The item for furniture and materiais 
for the repair to the same; the amount recommended is $16,800. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from New York yield in 
reference to that item? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Which item? 

Mr. GARNER. The item for furniture and materials for 
repairs for same, $16,800. Has the gentleman the estimate in 
reference to the items covering that item from the Committee 
pay ay 

r. FITZGERALD. The appropriation for the current year 
was $20,000. There had been expended and obligated prior to 
the beginning of this session of Congress $13,850, which left a 


to | 
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balance available of $6,150. The Clerk of the House su tted 
an estimate of the various amounts which are due and which 
nust be met. In the first place, there were po ; of 

| Speakers of the House being painted in oil, which cost $500 
a plece., 

Mr. GARNER. How many of those? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In all, I think, there were 19 of th 
but 10 will be presented. Five thousand dollars is needed t 
pay for 10 of those portraits. There is due for 300 
at an average of $45 each, $13,500. There is d \I s & ( 
for desks and chairs, $1,000; Dulin & Martin, for cox 
stands, $1,000; Harvey & Co., for bookcases, $1,200; e t 

| $600; and the General Fire Proofing Co., $650; which 


total of $22,950; to pay which there was on hand $6,150; th 

requiring an additional appropriation of 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the ger 

tleman who audits these accounts to see the Govern nt is 1 


S1LG6.S00 


overcharged. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Committee on Accounts audits 
payments from the contingent fund, and their audit is 
clusive under the law. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Has the Committee on Ace t idited 
these particular items? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The request for th S S ¥ 
submitted by the Clerk of the House te ! ( i 
Appropriations, and when ft] request was 1 
of the Committe » on Account W request« l ) ] Quiry 
and to state to the Co » \p ropriu r ft} 
particular amounts were d l whether the 
curred were proper, and the l man of t ( t 
Accounts made such a statement to the Com 
priations. 

Mr. LLOYD. If the gentleman will permit, these clair 


have all been audited by the Committee on Accounts, or th 


have been presented and not audited, but they were claims pen 
ing and thoroughly valid claims against the Government. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And they will be audited before they 
paid. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the next item 
for the preparation of the Manual and Digest. <A 
is appropriated in the legislative bill for the clerk 
Speaker's desk $5,600 and $1,000 additional for the p 
tion of the Manual and Digest The appropriati ol 
current fiscal year was puid to the prior occupant of the place 
for the preparing of the Manual and Digest at the 1 ssion 
of the Sixty-first Congress, and this item is to compensate the 
present occupant charged with this work 

Mr. GARNER. Is that to be an annual or a session or a 


Congress appropriation ? 





Mr. FITZGERALD. It is appropriated annually, Mr. Chair 
man, and has been paid, so far as my investigation goes, for 
the preparation of the Digest at the regular ssions of C 
gress. No such condition has arisen as in the present Co 
during the past 16 years, if I rec correctly O ew 
occupied the position during those years, 1! is id ‘ 
compensation since the work has been d ed to him. 7 
things occurred to the Committee on Appropriations: One \y 
that the intention was to fix annually the compensation of tI 
employee at $4,600 a year; the other, in the language of t 
act, that it was intended as an additional compensation for tf] 
particular work. This latter view seemed to be the proper one, 
since prior to the Fifty-seventh Congress the Mannal and D 
gest was prepared by the Journal clerk, and a similar ay 
propriation had been made for the purpose to him since about 
1876. 

Judge Crisp came to Washington upon the adjournment 
the Sixty-first Congress and was engaged prior to the conveni 
of the present Congress in aiding in the igemen t 
rules, and he since has prepared the Manual id D 
accordance with a resolution of the House. After vis gy tl 
matter from ali sides, the committee believed that he was e1 


titled to be paid the money at this time. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gent! , 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yiel 
to the gentleman from Nebraska? 


‘man yield? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has it been customary to pay thi 
or any amount, for each session, or has it bee tor 
make an appropriation of $1,000 for the entire fiscal y 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The appropriatio: ! 


legislative appropriation bill—the annual appr 
The language of the act is, according to my recollection, * For 
the preparation of the Manual and Digest, $1,000. That sum 


| was appropriated for the current fiscal year. 


ee es 


ne ns ae a 
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Mr. NORRIS. 
session only? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am informed that this $1,000 is paid, 
upon the presentation to the Public Printer of the manual com- 
pleted, to the person who compiled it. 

Mr. NORRIS. There will be another session of Congress, 
or at least a part of one in the same year. What is the reasou 
the committee in this bill has designated this as compensation 
for a particular session? Why not designate it as compensa- 
tion for the year? Then there would be no doubt as to what 
it would be for. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is not, I will say to the gentleman, 
compensation for the year. It is compensation for the prepara- 
tion of the Manual and Digest for this session of Congress. 
That is the work for which the compensation is paid. Pre- 
viously—— 

Mr. NORRIS. This session of Congress will end before the 
next fiscal year is ended, and another session will take its 
place, and if you did this at every session of Congress the sal- 
ary would be increased for each session of Congress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is not the intention. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that is not the intention, but 
it strikes me that is what you are really doing here under the 
language of the appropriation. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit 
me, I would like to say that it occurs to me that this is a 
special appropriation for special work done at this session, and 
that the clerk to the Speaker, under the statute, receives $3,500 
a year, and the appropriation bill each year carries $1,000 
extra for him, making his salary $4,500 each year. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. GARNER. Now, this is an extra $1,000 for special work 
done at this session. 

Mr. BURLESON. It is $1,000 for this particular work—the 
preparation of the Manual and Digest. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; for this particular session of Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. That means that for the coming fiscal year 
there will be $2,000 extra paid for this work instead of $1,000. 

Mr. GARNER. No. This is part of a fiscal year. The appro- 
priation for the next fiscal year has already been made—$3,500 
for his salary and $1,000 extra, making a total of $4,500. 

Mr. MANN. Why does not the gentleman tell the amount 
correctly? It is $3,600, plus $1,000. 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, I thought it was $3,500. It is $3,600. 
sut this compensation, as I understand it, is for special work 
performed by Judge Crisp for this special session of Congress. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And also, may I say, done under a resolu- 
tion from the Committee on Rules, directing him to do it? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; and authorized by the House. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to suggest to the gentleman that—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Permit me to say right there that that will be 
from the 4th of March up to the 30th day of June, will it not? 

Mr. GARNER, Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then he will get for that particular time 
$1,000 extra, and for the next 12 months he will get another 
$1,000 extra. 

Mr. GARNER. Then he will get the regular appropriation 
made by Congress for him for that session. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then this increases the annual pay. 

Mr. BURLESON. No. He gets $1,000 for the preparation of 
this Manual and Digest. At the beginning of the next session, 
of course, he makes another, and gets $1,000 for that. 

Mr. GARNER. Now, I want to make a suggestion to the gen- 
tleman from New York. Would it not be better to make this 
salary $4,600 at a statutory salary, instead of making these 
different appropriations? It looks in the separate bills as a 
donation, this extra $1,000, whereas, as a matter of custom, it is 
a part of his duty, and it ought to be statutory. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, that perhaps is true, but 
that is not the situation that confronts us now. There were 
some changes made in the rules of the House, and a new edi- 
tion of the Digest and Manual had to be prepared, and the work 
was done by Judge Crisp under the direction of the House, It 
has been the practice to pay $1,000 to the individual who per- 
formed the work. I am inclined to believe that it has become 
permanently fixed, and one of the reasons for it was the belief 
that the clerk at the Speaker’s table earned more than the 
compensation fixed in the law, and there was a desire properly 
to compensate him for the important work he does in the 
House. 

It seemed to the committee that went over these various 
phases of the matter that it was proper to recommend the pay- 
ment of $1,000 at this time for this work. 


This appropriation here is for this special 
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Mr. GABNER. Would it not be better in the future +. 
his total salary in one bulk sum, rather than to ay, 
donate $1,000 in connection with this work? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That may be. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman fro), 
York will yield to me, this is in no sense a donation. 

Mr. GARNER. I did not mean to be understood as x 
that it is. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It ought not to be designated as sy 
is an absolute payment for work and services done by the 
at the Speaker’s table, under authority from the House 
arduous, painstaking, and particular work which the [{[oj.o 
was in need of and required. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Georgia yici 
just a moment? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to say to the gentleman from G 
that by saying to the gentleman from New York that t)j 
ought to be placed in one item of annual salary I did not me: 
to be understood that this was a donation. I simply s: 
instead of appropriating $3,600 as a salary and ao SL 0) 
for certain work, which has been the custom for a number of 
years, it seems to me it would be better to say that th rk 
at the Speaker’s table is entitled to $4,600 a year, and make a 
bulk appropriation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Permit me to make this suggestion to 
the gentleman from Texas: Until about eight years ago this 
money was paid to the Clerk of the House or to the J l 
clerk for the preparation of the Manual and Digest. At that 
time the work devolved upon the then clerk at the Speaker's 
table. Now, it is just possible that a situation will arise in the 
House where neither the Journal clerk, who may be appointed, 
nor the clerk at the Speaker’s table will be sufficiently qualitied 
to prepare the Manual and Digest, and whoever has charge of 
it may desire to devolve the work of preparing the first Manual 
and Digest upon some one who is not an officer of the House. I 
believe that is the reason the item has been carried separat: 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted - 

a word, to finish what I was saying. I understand the langu 
of the law is that the clerk at the Speaker's table shall recei) 
$3,600 a year, and in addition thereto $1,000 for prepari 
Manual and Digest. It is as much a part of the compensatio 
of the clerk at the Speaker’s table as the mileage of the 
bers is a part of their compensation. The law provides tha 
Member shall receive so much salary and in addition theret 
that is the language of the statute—so much for mileage 

we came here to attend this session. The mileage w 
available, and we passed a bill making it available, and | 
received it. The former clerk at the Speaker's table, Mr. | 
drew’ this $1,000. He was entitled to it. There is no criti 
upon that at all. He was entitled to it under the proj 
struction of the law. Then it devolved upon the pres 

at the Speaker’s table, authorized to do so by the 1 
adopted by the House, to prepare this Manual, which 
done. It was not contemplated that there would be an ex 
session. When the legislative, executive, and judicial! 
priation bill was passed nobody knew that we were goil 
have an extra session. Nobody anticipated that. No oi 

look into the mind of the President to determine what |i 
going to do; but the extra session has been called, and we are 
here, and this gentleman has performed the work. He is « 
tled to this compensation, and the only way to provide for it 
to put it in a deficiency bill. I will say to the gentleman fron 
Texas that I myself am perfectly willing to incorporate in' 
the law a salary of $4,600, and make it incumbent upon tl 

at the Speaker's table, for this compensation, to prepar 
Digest; but that is not now the law, and we must face the 
ditions as they present themselves. It occurs to me that-this 
item is not subject to criticism, is a meritorious one, and ought 
to be passed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The last item in this bill is one! 
available $200 additional for personal services for the 
gious-disease service in the District of Columbia. The 
priation for contagious-disease service in the District « 
lumbia was $24,500. When the appropriation bill for the 
rent fiscal year was being prepared, it was ascertained |! 
very large proportion of this money—$18,000 or $19,000 

expended for personal services. 

On the recommendation of the committee a limitat' 
$10,000 was placed on the amount available for persona 
ices. For the next ensuing fiscal year the limitation is >! 

The health department has been required, in an effort to 
tain its service, to dismiss a number of employees and (« 
rarily to detail employees from other services to this work. 








1911. 





Upon inquiry it developed that $200 additional should be pro- 
vided to take care of employees who would be essential for the 
remaining days of the fiscal year. 

“Mr. NORRIS. For the remaining days of this fiscal year 
nding June 30? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Ending June 30. On the 20th day of 
June the fund was entirely exhausted, and an investigation 
disclosed the fact that there would be a little over $100 re- 
quired, and the committee recommended $200 to provide for 
every contingency. I reserve the balance of my time and ask 
the Clerk to read. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, just one moment. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I might add one thing: I have made 
some inquiries since the gentleman from [Illinois interrogated 
me, and I am informed that up to the present time about $300 


has been expended to pay the mileage of witnesses subpoenaed 
by the so-called sugar and steel investigation committees. I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to hear the gentle- 
man from New York discuss the last item in the bill. I do not 
know whether he did or not, but I did not hear it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Which item is that—the one respecting 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I had just completed the explanation of 
that item and I supposed the gentleman was satisfied. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman has taken his seat away 
over on the other side of nowhere. No one on this side of the 
House usually can hear him unless he talks very loud, and he 
has not been talking very loud to-day. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was not the reason the gentle- 
man did not hear me, Mr. Chairman, or that part of my 
explanation. He was so busily engaged in looking up something 
on his desk that it escaped his attention that I was explaining 
that particular feature of the bill. I am willing to give any 
information the gentleman desires. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. I have not been 
busy looking up anything except looking up to the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
further from me on that side of the House than does the 
gentleman from Illinois, gentlemen who have been solicitous 
about some of these items, and they seemed to be satisfied with 
the explanation I was making, and I assumed that the gentle- 
man from Il}linois also was satisfied. 

Mr. MANN. I am satisfied; if the gentleman made an ex- 
planation at all it satisfied me. 

Mr. Chairman, the item that has just been discussed for 
compensation to the clerk at the Speaker’s table for preparing 
a Digest of the Rules for the first session of the Sixty-second 
Congress, $1,000, is somewhat embarrassing to discuss. I have 
the very highest regard and respect for the gentleman who occu- 
pies that position. I believe he is both honest and capable, but 
this is an unusual appropriation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is an unusual session. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, we have had a number of extra sessions 
since the gentleman from Georgia and myself have been Mem- 
bers of Congress, but we never have before duplicated this. 
When the last Speaker, Mr. CANNON, was fipst elected Speaker 
of this House I had had something to do with his campaign for 
that office, and when it was settled that he would be Speaker I 


clerk at the Speaker’s table Mr. Hrnps, now the gentleman 
from Maine. Mr. Cannon said to me that he did not see how 
he could run the office of Speaker properly without the assist- 
ance of Mr. Hrxps. I said to him that I thought then it would 
be inevitable that we nust increase his salary. 


Well, I watched some gentlemen sitting | 
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When I first | 


came into Congress, I think, if I am not mistaken, the clerk | 


at the Speaker’s table, the parliamentary clerk, received a sai- 
ary of $2,500 a year for being clerk, parliamentary clerk, and 
also for being clerk to the Committee on Rules. Subsequently 


it was desired to increase the salary of the Speaker's secre- | 


my and they transferred the clerkship of the Committee on 


4 Nee to the Speaker’s secretary, and gave him extra compensa- 
8 for acting as clerk of the Committee on Rules and reduced 
ne 


to give him the compensation it was thought was necessary 
provided an extra $1,000 for preparing the Digest. 
a GARNER. When was that? 
— BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 
1¢ CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 


it: MANN. I yield to anybody. 
. tp PARTLETT. Is not it a fact that up to about eight years 
on on Digest was prepared by the Journal clerk? Mr. Hrxps 


epared it only for about four Congresses, or cight years, 


Salary of the parliamentary clerk to $2,250, and in order | 


| $3,600, where it is now and has been since. 
went to him and asked him whether he desired to retain as a | 
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I think. The Journal clerk prepared the Digest until about 
eight years ago. Is that not a fact? 


Mr. MANN. I think not. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That the Journal clerk did not prepare 
the Digest? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I will not say it was not prepared by the 
Journal clerk, but further back than the gentleman refers 


was turned over to the parliamentary clerk, and in the m 
in which I have indicated. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am not disputing that, but I only ask if 
it was not a fact that the preparation of the Digest has 
devolved upon the parliamentary clerk in the past 10 years? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I will not say the exact length of tim 
because I am not sure about that. I am informed that 
menced in the Fifty-sixth Congress, which was considera! 
more than 10 years ago. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask th 
gentleman another question, and then I will not interfere any 
more. Is it not a fact in these extraordinary sessions, which 
you and I and the other Members have attended in the F 
fifth Congress and since then, we had no preparation of 
Digest and Rules until the end of the session or the begin 
of the next? In other words, there were no committe 
pointed and nothing was done with reference to the pr 
tion of this Manual and Digest. 

Mr. MANN. 


There is nothing in there about committees I 
have ever discovered; that is, about the personnel of the com 
mittees. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is, the Manual and Digest was not 
prepared during the extraordinary session until toward the 


end of the session. Is not that a fact? 


Mr. MANN. Well, I am not prepared to say l "i 
prepared, but I think it has always been prepared 
That is my recollection of it. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it not a fact that in the Sixty-first ¢ 
gress Mr. Hinps was then acting as clerk to the Speaker i 
Committee on Rules and received between $5,000 and $6,000 

| compensation for that year’s work? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I am not sure about that, but at mM 
we paid him $20,000. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand we paid him $20,000 for a very 
valuable work, in my estimation, and we got it cheaply; but I 
want to ask the gentleman if his recollection is not that w 
paid him compensation at the rate of $5,600 a 


1d then $1,000 
for making the Digest, and then an additional $1,000, I betiev: 
it was, for compensation as clerk to the C Rules? 
Mr. MANN. Well, if gentlemen will just control their | 
sions for a moment and let me make a statement I will 
greatly obliged to them. Of course I do not mean passio: 


ittee on 


ns 


any invidious sense. As I said originally, the salary was 
$2,500 to the parliamentary clerk for being the parliamentary 
clerk and clerk to the Committee on Rules. 

A transfer was made, and when Mr. CANNON came in 


Speaker I went to the Committee on Appropriations, entir 
without any consultation with Mr. Hinps; but knowing that 
salary at that time was inadequate and being forme 
others that he was contemplating leaving the service, and 
that his salary be increased, which it is to, as I rem 


The $1.00 


was to the Speaker’s secretary as clerk to the C 
Rules and not to the parliamentary clerk, as suggested 
gentleman from Texas. The Speaker’s secretary remained 
to the Committee on Rules, receiving a: tra $1,000 f the 
service until the Committee on Rules was divested f i the 
Speaker’s office and a new chairman was appointed and new 
clerk was provided. But this $1,000 is not for the | » of 
making up the Digest. It is for the purpose of giving 
| for increasing the salary. We do not like to pay larg ri 
| to employees of the House. It was proper that tl 
mentary clerk should be paid a considerable salary, |! 18 
this was first increased to $3,600, the salary plus $1,000 t 
Digest, the reading clerks receiving $5,600 a y *, the chief r] 
of the Clerk’s office receiving $5,600 a year, their salaries 


subsequently increased to $4,000 a year, but th 
method of increasing the salary. That is all tl ’ 
proper method, one that did not make an invidious 4d 
at the Clerk’s desk between the parliamentary clerk a 
chief clerk to the Clerk and the reading clerks and the J 
clerk, they having all been about the same s r 
Now, I have no objection to paying Mr. Crisp %1,00 

but let it be plainly understood that it is m: 

of the money, because we are entitled to his 

salary he receives. 


rs ee 
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Mr. RANDELL of Texas. If the gentleman will permit, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois if the situation 
is not this: That the appropriation was made for the fiscal 
year 1911 and included this $1,000 for the parliamentary clerk, 
and that $1,000 was drawn by the former occupant of that 
place, now the gentleman from Maine. Is not that correct? 

Mr. MANN. That is correct. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Now, then, there was a new Con- 
gress. The gentleman is now a Member of this House. We 
have a new parliamentary clerk. He has been called upon, as I 
understand it, and ordered by resolution of the House to pre- 
pare this Digest, and it has been done. The compensation for 
that is understood to be $1,000. Now, the compensation will 
either be paid or not paid. If not paid, then is it not a fact that 
this work will be done for nothing, excepting his salary? 

Mr. MANN. Well, it is not as I understand it at all. 
let us have any misconception about 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I want to ask further, in order to 
be understood about it, Is it not a fact that the appropriation 
is made for the year 1912 and that no matter whether this clerk 
or some other parliamentary clerk should be there, he would 
draw that salary? Suppose this parliamentary clerk holds his 
position only until the 30th of July and another parliamentary 
clerk takes his place. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Do not 


have got the $1,000 for 1911 and some one else would get the 


$1,000 for 1912, but that the one who did the actual work would | 


get nothing? 

Mr. MANN. He would get $300 a month. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. That is his salary. 
get the $1,000 additional. 

Mr. HINDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Maine? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HINDS. 
pant of that position at the last session of Congress was drawn 
in payment for a definite duty imposed upon him by the House, 
which was the preparation of a Manual and Digest, and during 
the 16 years that the occupant of that position was in that 
office he drew during each Congress $2,000, and for that com- 
pensation produced two editions of the Manual and Digest for 
each Congress. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
will yield further, I was making no strictures on the gentleman 
from Maine, who was the parliamentarian clerk at the last 
session. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman from Maine was prob- 
ably a little unduly sensitive. No one in this House would 
intend to reflect upon him [applause], and everyone else would 
know it except the gentleman from Maine, who may be, as I 
said, unduly sensitive. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
priation was made for that fiscal year. He was in the position, 
and, drawing that appropriation, he did a definite work. 
Congress comes in. The former parliamentary clerk becomes a 
Member of Congress, Here the clerk does the actual work— 
and it is worth it—under the order of Congress, for this $1,000. 


He would not 


Now, in order to test the question whether he is entitled to | 


that, if he should cease his employment on the 30th of this 
month, his successor would draw $1,000 for that particular 
work for next year. 
present fiscal year, and the present incumbent would get noth- 


ing, notwithstanding the fact that he would have done more | 


work at this session than the other two would have done, be- 
cause the situation at this session is peculiar and different. 


I say he ought to get the $1,000 as additionsl compensation; | 


not as a gift, but as proper compensation for work done at the 
order of the House. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ili- 
nois yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MANN, Yes. I have something more to say, but I will 


On account of the position assumed by | 
the gentleman from Illinois would not that mean that this pres- | 
ent parliamentary clerk, who did what the House wanted him | 
to do for $1,000, would receive nothing; that Mr. Hinps would | 


Mr. Chairman, the $1,000 drawn by the occu- | 


Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman | 


As a matter of fact, an appro- | 


A new | 


His predecessor drew the $1,000 for this | 
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[Mr. Hrnps] is correct in his statement that that $1,000 
paid for a specific work, and if Mr. Crisp has performer ; 
specific work, he is entitled to the $1,000, and is not sui. 
xe criticism that the gentleman from Illinois has placed 
iim. 

Mr. MANN. I have not made any criticism. I w. 
perfectly willing to pay Mr. Crisp $5,000 a year. I th, 
would have been the height of wisdom if this House ); 
vided a salary of $10,000 a year to Mr. Hinps to rem. 
parliamentary clerk without regard to politics. I have ; 
jection to that; but I object to the pretense 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman says this is a pret 
doing a special work, and yet that particular special wo 
created under that side of the House, according to the 
man from Maine [Mr. Hinps], and the $1,000 was paid ¢£ 
specific work. 

Mr. MANN. The preparation of the Digest 

Mr. HINDS. If the gentleman will allow me for a » 
I think, perhaps, I can enlighten this subject a little. 

Originally, up to the Fifty-fourth Congress, the Man) 
Digest was prepared by the Journal clerk of the House. 
was the parliamentarian of the House. In the Fift, 
Congress there was a change of party, and as sometimes 
pens in those cases there was an extensive change in t¢} 
sonnel of those about that desk. I myself was appointe«| 
to the Speaker’s table the very day, I believe, that tiy 
Speaker was elected, and inside of three weeks, I think. 
the senior employee at that desk. The responsibility 
parliamentary work came upon me, but during the Fifty: 
| and the Fifty-fifth Congresses the Manual and Digest stj 

tinued to be prepared by the Journal clerk. 

Congress, the clerk at the Speaker’s table having become i: 
| the one responsible for the parliamentary procedure a} 
desk, the Manual and Digest was taken from the Journal! c), 

and its preparation given to the clerk at the Speaker's | 

where from that time it remained. 
In the 16 years that I held that position I issued the Ma) 
and Digest a portion of the time, and received compensai 
| special work for two editions of the Precedents. With th. 
lar salary, which at first was $2,250, with the comy« 
for the Manuai and Digest, and with the extra compen: 

that was given for preparing the Precedents, and w! 
| one case was a very large compensation, the entire com) 
of the clerk at the Speaker’s table averaged slightly mor 
, $5,000 per annum during the years in which I held the | 
Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Maine allow 
ask him a question? 
| Mr. HINDS. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. During the short session of the 
| gress the gentleman acted as clerk at the Speaker's 
| Mr. HINDS. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman received $3,600 salary? 

Mr. HINDS. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. He received the extra compensation « 
for preparing the Manual and Digest? 

Mr. HINDS. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Now, if his work was worth that : 

and if Mr. Crisp is giving good service, is not Mr. © 
tled to $3,600, and to $1,000 also, for his services in this 
| session from April 4 to July 31? 
Mr. HINDS. I dislike to pass upon the compensation « 
| other man. I would say from my own experience that lie 
| be entitled to the sums which the gentleman mentioned f 
first year of the time this Congress lasts. In other words 
never have been more than two Manuals and Digest: 
Congress, no matter how many sessions. 

Mr. GARNER. Then what becomes of the lapse 1} 
March 4 and June 30? Are you going to object to givins 
$1,000 for the preparation of this Manual and Digest, wl 
received an equal amount in addition to the annual sala! 
the three months of the short session? 





Mr. MANN. The same occasion arose at the special ses: 


when we passed the Dingley law, and the same 0 
arose——"— 
Mr. GARNER. But—— 
Mr. MANN. Let me make my statement. The gen'' 


In the Fifty-siy 


has used most of my time so far. I would like to have a |1\''¢ 
of it. The same case arose at the special session wien we 
passed the Payne law: We might have dispensed with the 
service of that parliamentary clerk and got another par!!'- 
mentary clerk, but having some modicum of common selse, “@ 
did not. Do you expect to do that? " 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; but the gentleman must remember one 
thing, that at the special session he refers to nothing wis col- 
sidered except the tariff bill. 


yield to the gentleman first. 

Mr. GARNER. The statement of the gentleman from Illinois 
is a little inconsistent with the statement of the gentleman from 
Maine, which is correct. The contention of the gentleman from 
Illinois is that the $1,000 is purely a matter of additional sal- 
ary, and not for any work done by the clerk to the Speaker. 

Now, the gentleman from Maine has just said that that 
$1,000 was paid for a specific work. I submit to the gentleman 
from U'inois [Mr. Mann] that if the gentleman from Maine 








we? F* 
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| 
Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. We consid- | 


ered as much as we have-considered this time—well, considered 
a great deal more. 


Mr. GARNER. Not on’y that, but the same individual who | 


drew the salary for the fiscal year continued to serve as clerk 
to the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. MANN. Is not the same individual who draws the salary 
expected to continue during the next fiscal year as the clerk 
at the Speaker's table? 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Lllinois yield to 
his colleague? 


Mr. MANN. For a short question. I would like to have a | 


little of my time for myself before I get through. 


7 | 
Mr. FOWLER. I understood the gentleman said that the | 
tariff question was well considered at that extra session. I 


would like to know how well it was considered. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, my distinguished colleague from 
Illincis who has given great consideration to the question of 
tariff reform gave such careful consideration to it that he 


recently made a speech on the subject in the House. He gave | 
to the reporters the original notes of his speech from which | 


he read and he was giving careful consideration to the subject 
of tariff reform. In the course of his speech he read: 

Jesus was born in a manger, and John tie Baptist fed on locusts 
and wild honey. 


” 


That was followed by “ Applause” in the same handwriting 
that wrote the original paper [laughter], and at the end of his 


speech, liberally interspersed as it was by the word “Ap- | 


plause” in the same handwriting that wrote the paper from 
which he read, he provided: 

Long and continued applause, followed by handshaking. 

Underneath that read the language: 

Here insert table of statistics. 

Now, it may be that I am mistaken in saying that he gave 
careful consideration to the tariff question in this speech, be- 
cause, if I remember rightly, he was giving careful considera- 
tion to the admission of two new States to the Union. In that 
speech he illuminated the subject so thoroughly that he knew in 
advance just where his side of the House would “ applause” 
and so wrote it in to save the reporters of the House the trouble 
of doing it. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois to be fair with his colleague, as I sup 
pose he wishes to be. Is it not a fact on reading that Recoxp 
that the Recorp does show what actually happened here in the 
House, and is it not usual that gentlemen of the House here 
should revise their speeches, and is not that speech revised in 
the ordinary way? Is it not a fact that the statements were 
made, that the speech was nade, and that the applause was 
given, and that the handshaking took place just as stated in 
the Recorp? Does it not show the truth? I ask the centleman 
as a witness who was present. 

Mr. MANN. No one knows whether it shows the truth or 
not. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Does it not show it, and does not 
1e gentleman know it does? 

Mr. MANN. I do not believe that this House - 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Does the gentleman charge that it 
es hot show the fact? 

Mr. MANN. I am not making any charges at all. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Why should the gentleman as- 
perse his colleague simply becuuse he is on this side of the 
House? 

Mr. MANN. I am not trying to throw aspersions upon my 
colleague. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is not the gentleman trying to 


t 


— 


d 


Mr. MANN. No; I do not think the gentleman could absorb 


it from anybody. The gentleman, my colleague, read his 
speech, and, like other speeches that are read from manuscript, 
it was not taken down by the reporters. The original manu- 
script was furnished to the reporters and sent to the Printing 


Oilice, and we having the right of access to the proof I have 
examined the proof in the case—the original m 

cause I questioned whether the House was so far l 
would greet with applause the statement that Jesus was i 
in a manger. I did not believe the House would be so sac! 

legious, and I investigated and found that all this was w \ 
and applause was put in in the original manuscript 

before the gentleman came into the House, but I did not 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Lilinois yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman; certainly. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I want to deny that stat 
ment and brand it as false. [Applause on the Dem 
side.] And the gentleman is just in the same keeping | 
to-day as he was on the first day when this Congress met, w! 
he charged gentlemen on this side of the House with being 


| rant and impudent because they were new Members. I want 


make it appear in his colleague’s district that his coileague | 


fixed the Recoxp, and does not the gentleman know the Recorp 
shows jret what took place? 

Mr. MANN. On the contrary, I am trying to show just 
exactly what did tuke place. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Does not the Recorp show what 
took place? 

Mr. MANN. It does not show what took place. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Wherein does it not show it? 

Mr. MANN. I am not on cross-examination. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Oh, I thought the gentleman was 
testifying. He ought to be fair with the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. I am fair. It is the gentleman from Texas who 
lacks that quality. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I will certainly never get it by 
absorption from you. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


to say to him that I have learned since I have been here that 
there are a few old gentlemen who have served for long years 
on the floor of this House who are sly, and some who have 
served longer are devilish sly. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have the original manuscript. 

| It is there. Some day. if I can get permission, I will photograph 
it and put it in the Recorp. It will not do to say that the 

statement I made is false because it is not so It is true. 

There is the paper. Probably the gentlema was not familiar 

with the fact, but that was an error on the gentleman’s part, 


which doubtless in the course of time 
Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman 
Mr. MANN (continuing). He will appreciate, and, I trust, the 
next time will avoid. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Lllinois vield 


to his colleague? 





Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentle 
man if he wants to escape the great res] sibility which was 
thrown upon him as an old Member of { session of Congress 
which passed the P: yue Aldrich bi vy reterring to what he 
calls the we iknesses of new Membe who never were here 
before. I \ t to ask him if he \ ts to say to the people of 
the United States that becau 1 ney Me ber who has ce Y. 
to this House may have made a mistake, that that is the reason 
for the blunder that that side of the House made in imposi 
upon the people of this country the infamous tariff bill t 
wis replat ut the tast election i l i@i vour se; 
with Democrats pledged to vote in the interests of the pe 
of this country. I want to say to the gentleman that if 
continues that conduct here in such high-handedness ay 
the masses of the people that after the next election there w 
be fewer sezts filled by such men as he on the other side of 
Chamber. [Applause on the Democratic side 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, there my colleague gets ger e 
applause; it may go into the Recorp there. 

Mr. FOWLER Yes; but the gentleman did not an I 
question. 

Mr. MANN. I never when I was a new Member—and I do 
not think a new Member need to have defense on the floor 
the House—lI 1 er before discovered a new Me : 
or an old M ver, in refer ‘ his ng, that he wrote 
his speech in adva e and as he wrote it wrote i the applause 
i where he wanted the applause to be put in it ae yhter on 
the Republican side.| And yet, perhaps, that is a wise th 
to do, because I bave often noticed in the House applause yw 
sometimes indiserin inate. It came in at places where it « 
not to appear, and was omitted at places rht 7 ! v 
i My colleague was more ¢ rreful Having written Ss i 
| himself and knowing its merits, he knew where the 
ought to be: and if he id not made the fatal mistake of 
writing in “appiause” after the expression “ Jesus was bor 
in a manger” probably no one would have be wiser i 
his constituency would have been ready to believe when 
read his noble utterances in the speech that he sen ; 
them how it was received with tre lous e. tha ' 
rounded by the whole House, he finished ti t speech and 
demolished one bill and milled up another bill 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, vw he ¢ ‘ n yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman jy i to his ce g 


from Llinois? 
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Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. FOWLER. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, as to the 
speech to which the gentleman refers, that it is not true that 
that speech was written as a whole in longhand. I desire to 
say that that speech was delivered in part, not from the manu- 
script, but from notes, without any manuscript. And I want 
to say in reply to the gentleman that that manuscript was taken 
by the stenographer, that portion of it, after the speech had 
been delivered, and he himself inserted the marks of applause. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, in further reply, that the gentle- 
man has said himself on the floor of this House, repeatedly, that | 
it has been the custom on the floor of this House to revise the 
speeches that may have been made, and I want to say to him 
that I have seen in the Recorp, not referring to partisanship at 
all, speeches that were not delivered on this side or on that side 
of the House, being speeches which were permitted under the 
rules to be printed. 

And I want to say to the gentleman, in further reply, that the | 
speech which was quoted here as being delivered by me during | 
the debate on the admission of Arizona and New Mexico into | 
the Union was delivered here by me, and the course that was | 
taken was taken because of such gentlemen as he, standing here | 
ou the floor of the House and denouncing the common people as 
being dangerous to civilized government, and saying that power 


} 


should not be left in their hands to correct the abuses which 


he and such men as he have imposed upon the people of the 
United States. That was the cause of a portion of that speech 
being delivered in the way in which it was delivered. It was | 
to denounce that idea of one-man rule in this country or any | 
other country. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, the regret that I have | 
about the matter, and the only real regret that I have—and 
that is a deep regret—is that the gentleman does not seem to 
appreciate at all the enormity of his offense. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. PAGE. Is this discussion in order? Even under the 


large liberties of general debate in this House, is it in order? 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is discussing a bill making a 
specific appropriation, but a great deal of latitude is allowed. I 
presume the point of the gentleman from North Carolina is 
doubtless well taken. I suggest that the gentlemen confine 
themselves to the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the Chair will not sustain 
the point of order. This bill is under debate in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 
Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, other gentlemen may ob- 
tain and avail themselves of the same privilege that I have had | 
of examining the copy of the speech of the distinguished gen- 

tleman from Illinois [Mr. FowirR}]—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague | 
[Mr. Srone]? 

Mr. MANN. What is it about? I had about finished my 
discussion of that phase of the subject. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention to take 
part in a controversy that seems to be personal rather than 
political, but I desire to say that it was my privilege to be in 
the House when that speech was delivered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Fowrrr], and when the first intimation was 
made that “applause” was inserted in places where it was 
not actually given, I examined the speech, and I can give testi- 
mony that “applause” was indicated only in the places where | 
tt was given. 

Peculiar as it may seem to my colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], the sentiment conveyed by the expressions “ Jesus was 
born in a manger” and “ John the Baptist lived on locusts and | 
wild honey” was applauded. The applause was not because of | 
the particular quotations, but because the remarks of the gen- | 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Fowrer] reached a climax at that 
place and because of the context. Humble as my testimony 
may be, I respectfully submit it to the House. [Applause on | 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s memory must | 
be very good if he is able, after some weeks, to read a speech | 
that is printed in the Recorp and remember in just what places | 
it was applauded in the House. 

Mr. FOSTER of Dlinois. He says he examined it soon after. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, he did not examine it until the question 
was raised, and the question was not raised until I referred 
to the matter in the House some weeks after. But the original 
nranuscript, written in some one’s handwriting, along in the 
same sentence, without missing a space, has in these words 
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| ing the gentleman and his bunch of yellow paper. 
| undertake to say that I remember the gentleman’s spe 
| cause I do not. 
| made no impression upon me since. 


| it is that there was a manuscript in yellow? 
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“applause” and various other things of that kind as the mann 
script was originally prepared. It is nonsense to say that a; 
plause happened to come in just at those places. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, so much for that. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from I[linois yield | 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. MANN. I do. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I should like 


| state that I was in the House when that speech was deliver; 


I can not say where there was applause or after what utt 
ances, but I do know the speech was applauded a great «; 
and there was a considerable amount of applause when it end: 
I think this ought to be said in justice to the gentleman fr 
Illinois [Mr. Fowrer]. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 
Mr. MANN. I do not see what that has got to do with ¢ 


| matter at all. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I thought you were criticising 
gentleman for the “‘applause” in his speech, when the gent 
man certainly got a great deal of applause during the deli, 
of that speech. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is entirely mistaken in the 1 
ter. I was not criticising the gentleman from Dlinois at a}! 
was calling attention to the fact that as originally writte 
a brilliant-hued yellow paper, when the gentleman go 
point that he thought was particularly strong he inserted 


; it the word “ applause,” or some other word of that kind, 


before it had been delivered in the House. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. How does the gentleman kn 
wrote “ applause” on the yellow paper before or after the s;« 
was delivered? 

Mr. MANN. I saw the paper and saw him read from 
the House, and the official reporters got the paper from | 
after he had finished reading it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield to me 
moment? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I believe not. I will yield on the b 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to suggest to the gentlema 
this has gone far enough. [Applause on the Democratic sii 

Mr. MANN. I have been trying to close it for some tim 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to ask the gentleman if it is 
fact that he was absent from this room at the time when | 
speech ‘was delivered? 

Mr. MANN. It is a fact that I was here part of the t 
and away part of the time while the gentleman was speaki 

Mr. FOWLER. And I will ask him if it is not a fact 1 
he left this Hall before I began my discourse? 

Mr. MANN. Very iikely, but I was back here before the ¢ 


ju 


| tleman finished talking. 


Mr. FOWLER. 
speech? 
Mr. MANN. 


Was the gentleman here at the close of | 


Well, Mr. Chairman, I remember distinctly s 
Iw 


It made no impression on me then, and i 


Mr. FOWLER. Then all the gentleman says he knows «a! 
[Applause « 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. No; that is not all that I know about it. 


| all, the principal part of the speech was the yellow paper 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this deficiency bill is for the pur) 
providing money to take care of certain contingent expe! 
the House. We have heard a great deal about Democr 
economy—about how much money the Democrats were going 
save in operating this House. 

I had supposed that that might be done, at least for a s! 
time. I notice that one of the items in this bill is to purcha 
300 new typewriting machines. From my point of view, 
proper thing to do, though I wonder how many gentlemen ‘ 
the Democratic side of the House would vote for it, if it pr 
vided for the purchase of 300 typewriting machines, and 
named them. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to 0) 
colleague, that they came around and wanted to give, me a 1 
typewriting machine, and I said no; that the old one was ¢ 
enough for me. I did not want to exchange any typewriter. | 

Mr. MANN. I remember when we first provided for typewr' 
ing machines at all. I was the chairman of a special committee 
reference to the distribution of room in the Office Building. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman? 








1911. 
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Mr. MANN. 
get a sentence out before I am interrupted. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I want to understand what 
gentleman said. I did not understand him. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will listen, he will understand. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I was listening. What I want to 
ask the gentleman is this: 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The gentleman asks the question, 
What one of us would vote for these if the typewriters were 
named? 
kind of a typewriter or the name of the person who got them. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I mean typewriting machines, set out in 
the bill. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. What kind of a typewriter? 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, to make an appropriation for typewriters. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Oh, I understand. 

Mr. MANN. The item in the bill is for furniture and mate- 
rials for repairs of the same, $16,800, and $13,000 is for type- 
writing machines. I remember when we first provided type- 
writing machines, and I think we ought to do it. I spoke to 
some gentlemen on the Democratic side and some on the Repub- 
lican side, and, as far as I could see, most of them wanted a 
machine, but nobody wanted to vote for it. 


the 





Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
think the gentleman’s statement might be construed in a 
light 


Mr. MANN. Oh, if the gentleman wants to ask me a ques- 
tion, very well. I have occupied only about one-third of my 
time so far. I prefer to make statements myself. 

Mr. GARNER. How many different typewriting machines 
have been bought since this Congress commenced? I will ask 
the gentleman that question. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know anything about it. There is pro- 
vision in this item here for 300 typewriting machines. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I prefer to make my statement. 

Mr. LLOYD. Let me make this statement. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen on that side of the 
House do not seem to apprehend at all that sometimes a gen- 
tleman wants to make a statement without being interrupted. 





Mr. Chairman, I would like somebody to let me | 


j 


' 


I do not know whether he meant the name of the | 
| for whom I have the highest regard and in whom I 


I | 


I yield to the gentleman from Missouri always; I can not help it. | 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I just want to state that as far 
as the Committee on Accounts is concerned and has knowledge, 
and so far as the present Chief Clerk of the House has knowl- 
edge, there has not been a single new typewriter purchased. 
Every typewriter that has been furnished new has been fur- 
nished at the instance of some Member of the House in ex- 
change for an old machine. We have the same number of 
typewriters now that we had on the 4th day of April last. 

Mr. MANN. Well, there is no news in that. If the gentle- 
man had just remained quiet for a moment I would have told 
him that much myself. That is the trouble. Gentlemen are 
so touchy over there that they think somebody is assaulting 
them when you are merely stating a fact. We provided every 
office over there with a typewriting machine, a very good ma- 
chine. Some of the gentlemen who have come in here have 
asked for three changes of typewriting machines since Con- 
gress was convened in April or March, whenever it was. 
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the Interior Department? Not at all; about the policy of 
our country toward the Indians, a matter that is within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Indian Affairs so ably pre- 
sided over by the gentleman from Texas, but this other com- 
mittee, without any warrant under the rules, without any 
jurisdiction to report a bill on the subject of Indian affairs 


is discussing what policy the Government should pursue 
toward the Indians of the country, and we are appropriating 
money here to pay those witnesses, which, it seems to me, | 

extravagant, though I do not wish to criti my 


from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] who is chairman of that committee, 


KS 


colle 


Ze 1e 
have great 
faith. This bill, Mr. Chairman, simply shows chat the talk 
about economy was mainly in the index. I hope that with the 
assistance or under the leadership of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FirzeeraLtp] when we come to real expenditures in 
the Government that we will be able to economize. I hope 
that gentlemen on the Democratic side, who so far have shown 
no disposition to effect real economy, but only to talk about it, 


will aecept the aid of us on this side even if it be belated and 
effect real economy in the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no further general debate, the 
Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The amount autherized to be expended for the employment of 
personal services under the appropriation in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1911, for the enforcement of 
certain acts of Congress to prevent the spread of contagiou ind 
communicable diseases in the District of Columbia, is hereby increased 
from $10,000 to $10,200. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Lllinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting as a new paragraph the following: 

“State Department: For subscription of the United States as an ad 
hering member of the International Prison Commission and the expenses 
of a commissioner, including preparation of report, $2.000 so! h 
| thereof as may be necessary, which sum shall remain available during 
the fiscal year of 1912.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
| order against the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the United States has been an 
adhering member of the International Prison Commission for 


They | 


have changed secretaries, and the secretaries wanted different | 


machines. I had wondered whether the gentlemen when they 
came in, being so economically minded, would dispense with 
typewriting machines at the expense of the Government. I 


see that they are not any more disposed to dispense with those | 


things that are convenient for their use than we. 
economize easily enough if you want to. 


You 
You talk about 


can 


a number of years. The year 1910, last year, we had the presi- 
dent of the commission, Dr. Henderson, We made an appro- 
priation of $20,000 to entertain the commission or congress, 
which, by invitation of the Congress, met in Washington last 
year. A considerably larger amount was expended, the balance 
being raised by private contribution. This item was estimated 
for this year to go in the diplomatic appropriation bill, with a 
number of other items which were not governed by national 
treaties, as I understand this is not. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HARRISON] made a point of order during the con- 
sideration of the diplomatic bill against these items, and they 
all went out. The remainder of them were reinserted 
Senate and were agreed to in conference and went 
I understand that this one was left out by 

Mr. HAMLIN. 


in the 
into the law. 
inadvertence, 


Will the gentleman permit a question? 


Mr. MANN. Certainly. 
Mr. HAMLIN. I believe that the appropriation for this pur- 
pose heretofore has not yet been exhausted in any one year. 


How does it happen this is exhausted in this particular year 
and a deficit—— 


Mr. MANN. This is not 


a deficiency, I will say to the gen- 


| tleman. 


dis- | 


pensing with clerks and with other things, but I notice when | 


the time comes you want to get pay for the same things that 
we wanted to get paid for. You come in with an appropria- 
tion bill to provide for the necessary money as a deficiency. 
Telephones and telegraphs, and so forth—$4,000 is appropriated 


for Members of Congress sending telegrams at Government ex- | 


pense throughout the country. Maybe we led you into it, I 
do not know, but after I came here for years I never sent a 
telegram at Government expense. I think I do occasionally 
now. 
ernment expense I do not know. 


There is a good chance for some one to investigate. We 


have got a lot of investigating committees going on at great | 


expense. They might investigate some of those things. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Frirzgrratp] was not able to 
fay how much of this expense was for the special committees, 
segregating the committees. One committee down here, the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department, sent 
for witnesses a long distance. For what? About expenses in 


How many gentlemen send personal messages at Gov- | 


} 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. HAMLIN. Well, 
extra appropriation ? 


what occasioned the necessity 


Mr. MANN. That is certainly a very proper question, and 
I will explain it in just a moment. As I say, we had the con- 
gress here last year by invitation of Congress. We had the 
president of the association, Dr. Henderson We have been 
appropriating for a number of years $2,000, which we put up 
as our contribution to the association, or congress, or commis 
sion, and for some of the expenses incurred by the commis- 


sioner. There is no appropriation in the diplomatic bill for the 


next fiscal year, as I was explaining, for the reason I stated. 
Our contribution as an adhering member comes due in Novem- 
ber, and it would seem that where we have just invited this 
congress to come to this country and we had the president of 
the association, we ought not the very next year withdraw 
from the association, or practically withdraw, by failing to 
make our contribution. 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. What is it? 


Mr. MANN. The exact amount of the contribution 
remember. The total appropriation is $2,000. 


I do not 
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Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MACON, ‘I would like for the gentleman to tell the 
committee something of the benefits that accrue to the United 
States by reason of its membership in this organization. 

Mr. MANN. This organization is engaged in the study of 
prisons and the prevention of crime. It has done a great deal 
of good work in that direction. I am informed by men in my 
own city in charge of jails and penitentiaries there and else- 
where in Dlinois that there has not been a single agency for 
the aequisition of knowledge concerniug the control of jails 
and prisons that has done more than this association. When 
the International Prison Congress was here its delegates vis- 
ited a number of jails throughout the country and investigated 
conditions and made suggestions. They have made suggestions 
also as to the prevention of crime, so as to avoid the necessity 
of jails and prisons to that extent. 

Mr. MACON. From what the gentleman says, I judge that 
when the association meets the representatives of the different 
countries give their expert experiences about jails and about 
how to prevent escapes and how to care for prisoners. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. They 
and the prevention and eure of erime. 

Mr. MACON. 
vent crime. It strikes me that we know better how to prevent 
crime in this country than they do in many of the countries 
from whence these delegates come. 

Mr. MANN. 


sum total of information is greatly increased in all nations. 
Mr. MACON. 
may sometimes be of value. 
Mr. MANN. 


nished a number of copies of the reports to people in my terri- 
tory who were interested in the subject. 

Mr. MACON. We have so many different kinds of interna- 
tional associations that are absolutely worthless, so far as 
results are concerned, that I am a little skeptical about many 
of the international associations that Congress is called upon 
to appropriate for. 

Mr. MANN. I am inelined to agree with the gentleman from 
Arkansas about a number of these international organizations, 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
more to the gentleman from L[linois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized for five minutes mere. 

Mr. MANN. The main expense incident to this work is not 
borne by the Governments, or at least by our Government, but 
is borne by contributions from private individuals who sub- 
seribe to the fund. But unless we take part in the organization, 
particularly in the year after we have entertained the Con- 
gress in this country, it seems to me it would be a reflection 
upon our Government, and I have never looked into a thing 
that seemed to be more praiseworthy, so far as getting results 
is concerned, than the expenditure of this sum of money. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man to explain why this was not provided for at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman did not hear my explanation? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No; I did not. 

Mr. MANN. This matter was estimated for in the last dip- 
lomatic and consular bill. There were a number of items in 
that bill for international conferences, or conventions, that 
were not provided for by formal treaties confirmed by the 
Senate. The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Harrison] made a point of order on the items, and they all 
went out in the House. The other items were restored in the 
Senate, but this one was left out. 

Now, I have not talked with Mr. Harrtson personally about 
this, but a gentleman wrote to me from New York that he had 
talked with Mr. Harrison and that Mr. Harerson had no ob- 
jection to making the appropriation. I do not say that that is 
correct. His objection at that time was against having the 
State Department entering independently into agreements. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Was this amount appropriated at any time 
heretofore? 

Mr. MANN. It has been appropriated for every year. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Can the gentleman tell how much we ex- 
pended on this particular item last year? 
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cover the whole subject of jails | 
| not authorized by law. 
How do they go about telling us how to pre- | 





Well, that may be true; and yet the gentleman | 
from Arkansas, I believe, will agree with me that no one nation | 
knows all about the subject, and by obtaining information from | 
others and passing on to others the information we have, the | 


I have no doubt but what their suggestions 
| attention to that fact hereafter, and in justice to the Committee 
I have not read the report of this last congress, | 
I admit, but a few years ago I did read the reports and fur- | 
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Mr. MANN. I could not say, but I think all has bee: 


“expended, up to the 1st of July. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Has there never been a deficiency? 

Mr. MANN. I think not. Most of the money that has bee; 
expended by Dr. Henderson is subscribed through some as 
ciation over in New York. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Was not this 
Attorney General? 

Mr. MANN. It was recommended by the Department 
State. 

Mr. GARNER. And it was reported unanimously by t! 
Committee on Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; it was reported unanimously by |! 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am under the impression that it is a wort! 
object. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I have a good dea) . 
sympathy with the object, and I think perhaps the appropri 
tion should be made. This bill, however, carries but one it 
for matters outside of the House of Representatives, and ih 
was considered a matter of the utmost urgency. Other r 
quests for appropriations were made, but the committee belieye| 


item recommended by the 


| that under existing conditions they should not be granted. 


This amendment proposes to appropriate money for a pur} 

However meritorious it may be, | 
should dislike to put myself in a position where the gentleman 
from Illinois would be continually calling my attention to the 


| fact that in the first bill reported from the Committee on \ 
| propriations to provide deficiencies I acquiesced in an amen! 


ment to provide for an appropriation, not for a deficiency bu! 
for services in the next fiscal year, not authorized by law. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think that if he did 
for somebody else, he might do it for me? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It seems to me that under all the con- 
ditions, and to prevent the gentleman from Illinois ealling my 


on Appropriations, having discussed in advance the items that 
would be considered, and a number of Members having been 
compelled to leave the city before the bill could be considered, | 
shall be compelled to insist on the point of order. 

Mr. MANN, If the gentleman will permit me, I went befo: 
the Committee on Appropriations and made a statement. It is 
true that it was called to my attention that this is not a de 
ficiency, and I said it was not a deficiency. I think myself 
the Committee on Appropriations would have been at fault if 
they had reported this item in the bill; but I do not see that 
this Committee of the Whole, or the House, will be at fault 
adopting an item which everybody concedes to be meritorio: 
which was inadvertently left out, and which, so far as I can 
there is novother way of providing for. 

It is true the Government will continue to exist whether this 
appropriation is made or not, but in my judgment it will do 
more good than all the investigations that are now going on, 
although I hope they will do a great deal of good. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Wilil the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzcerstp] 
has control of the time. 

Mr. HAMLIN, If this amendment does not prevail, does tle 
gentleman not think that, following the practice set by the Stat 
Department, this might be paid out of the emergency fund for 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has investigated that subject and 
his judgment would be worth a great deal more than mine. |! 
do not know. I understand that this committee have alread) 
undertaken te say that a considerable amount shall be paid out 
of that fund in another direction. Is not that correct? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This committee has not undertaken to 
say anything of the kind. 

Mr. HAMLIN. It ought not to say it. 


Is it not a fact that the gentleman from New York coniem 
plates that a certain expenditure shall be paid out of that fund. 
which at one time the gentleman’s committee contemplated 
bringing before the House? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I should like to know what it is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no hesitation in making a state 
ment about it. 

Mr. MANN. I think there is nothing to hide about it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. At the request of the President of tlic 
United States, through the Secretary of the Navy, the Commi(- 
tee on Appropriations considered the subject of making an 4)- 
propriation for the purpose of entertaining a distinguished 
foreign representative who is to come to the United States. \t 
that time it was thought that there was no appropriation avail- 
able from which such an expenditure could be made. Not 











wishing to assume authority to answer the question one way or 
the other, I conferred with some Members on this side of the 
House, and I conferred with the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], and then the Committes on Appropriations informally 
discussed the matter, and it was believed that if it were nec- 
essary to make such an appropriation the committee would 
recommend it to the House, because of the importance of the 
matter from the standpoint of our relations with other nations. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But the gentleman—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will permit me, before 
the matter was taken up formally, however, I conferred with 
the Secretary of State to inquire whether there was not an 
appropriation which was available for the purpose; and after a 
very frank conference with the Secretary of State, it wes ap- 
parent that there was a fund which properly could be devoted 
to this purpose and that there was ample money in that fund 
for the purpose. Under the circumstances, the Committee on 
Appropriations refrained from going further. 

It has been the practice for years to entertain foreign digni- 
taries who visit this country and to pay for that entertainment 
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Mr. HAMLIN. 


Mr. Chairman, I agree in part 


! with the gen- 


tleman and would vote with him to appropriate any reasdnable 
| amount ef money to entertain any distinguished visitor from 
a foreign country to our country, but I do not agree with him 
by any manner of means if he concludes that any part of the 
so-called emergency fund shall be used for that purpose w rut 
an express direction by Congress. 

I have gone into’this matter far enough to know that fund 


which is expressly appropriated for foreign intercourse and the 


promulgation of treaties with foreign nations has been s 1e- 
| fully abused—thousands and thousands of dollars of the peo- 
ple’s money expended for which no accounting has been ide 
to Congress and none can be made under the law. Nov in 
see that a special case may be found where it could b n 
strued to be in the interest of foreign intercourse to « n 


from the emergency fund, and in my opinion there is no ques- ' 


tion that such proper expenditures are proper from that fund. 
There were but two instances that could be found where there 
has been a specific appropriation made for such a purpose. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. MACON. For the purpose of allowing me to suggest that 
in case he attempts to bring in an appropriation of that char- 
acter he would=-have an objection to go up against. I hope he 
will find a way out of it without bringing it before the House, 


because I certainly would have to object to frittering away the | 


people’s money in entertaining people of the character the gen- 
tleman has in mind. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Of course I do not know what the gen- 
tleman has in mind. 
United States with some other power were such that some rep- 
resentative of that Government were coming here, and it was 
the duty of the United States to extend the ordinary courtesies 
that should be extended to the representatives of foreign powers 
when visiting this country, I would not hesitate not only to rec- 
ommend but to vote and advocate an appropriation that would 
enable the United States to do the decent thing in its relations 
with the nations of the world. [Applause.]. Whether the 
Members consider that frittering away money or not would not 
affect me. There are certain relations which exist in the house- 
holds of every Member and which require the expenditure of 
money in the entertainment of visitors. There are also certain 
relations of the same character which would require on the 
part of nations expenditures of a similar character. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the gentleman would 
select his company. We usually do. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, there might be a differ- 
ence of opinion among Members of the House or among gentle- 
men as to one person or another, but I hope that nobody will 
say anything that might be construed or might give rise to the 
belief that somebody entertains a belief that the representative 
of any foreign nation which had diplomatic relations with 
United States would not receive proper hospitality from th¢ 
Government of the United States when coming here as repre 
sentative of another great nation of the world. 

Mr. MACON. Will the gentleman allow me to proceed fur 
ther? Would the gentleman be willing to appropriate the 
money of the people to entertain any kind of a subject who 
might come here from any kind of a foreign nation just because 
he came as the representative of that particular nation? 

_Mr. FITZGERALD. If any nation which has diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States should select some individual as 
its representative, and he were to visit this country in an official 
capacity as the representative of that nation, I do not believe 
that I would be justified in inquiring as to whether that Govern- 
ment had selected some one who would be particularly pleasing 
tome. We can not, any more than other nations could with us, 
pass upon the personality of the individual selected. 

Mr, MACON. But we have the right, when we come to deal 
socially with other nations, to treat them just as we would our 
neighbors in matters of social equality. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is true. 

Mr. MACON. We could not afford to allow our neighbors 
to associate with us indiscriminately on terms of equality, 
could we? 

Mr. PITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, there are obligations 
resting upon us as a Nation that makes it impossible to exercise 
the same choice that we world as individuals. 





Mr. HAMIIN. Mr. Chairman, will the tleman yield? 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes, ee : 





If, in my opinion, the relations of the | 


a certain distinguished visitor to this country, but if that be 


true, that expense ought to be specifically appropriated for by 
this House, so that Congress could know how much was ex- 
pended for that purpose, and not give to any man, I care not 
who he fs, the right to pay out of this fund such sum as he 
may choose, because if we once begin these things we ki y 
experience there will nothing stop it but a complete exhaustion 
of the fund. 


ir. FITZGERALD. The fund is n 1 
Mr. HAMLIN. Ninety thousand dollars per year. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. It is not all expend 


tt a very large one. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Practically. ° 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Practically. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; there us 1 OI on 


thousand dollars unexpended. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Well, that is 
the total amount appropriated. 

I do not believe these dinners and other forms of entert 
ment can legally be paid out of the so-called emergency fund, 
and I want to enter my protest against that idea now. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If Congress were to make specific 


very little as compared with 


ap- 


propriations in each instance when some representatives from 
other nations came here, and if Congress would determine to 
appropriate a certain sum for the entertainment of a distin- 
guished personage from one power, and some time afterwards a 
representative of another nation came and for many reasons a 
different program were arranged and a different sum was appro- 
pr it would result in an invidious comparison, which 





discretion to expend what would be a reasonabl 


instance. 


> sum in each 


Mr. HAMLIN, It has already developed, however, that there 
have been- - 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope the gentleman will not interject 


i 
here other matters relative to the emergency fund. 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to make a point of order that, 


proceeding under the five-minute rule, this discussion is not 
germane to this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will announce to the gentleman 
from New York that the Chair understood the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firzcrratp] rose to discuss the point of order 


made by him. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I concede this discussion 


is not in order at this time, but I was simply answering the 


inquiry of the gentleman from Illinois. I shall be com dl to 
insist upon the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will withdraw the int 
of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can not withdraw it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I admit that it is subject to tha 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that tl m- 
mittee rise-and report the bill with a favorable ré nny i, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker h: 
sumed the chair, Mr. Rucker of M ri, ‘ rman 
Committee of the Whole House on the state « he Uni 
ported that that committee had had der considerati 
bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a deficiency in ft! Ipproy n 
for the contingent expenses of the H e of Repres« ives 
for the year 1911, and for other pur 5, and had ected 
him to report the same with the recommendatio t the bill 
do pass. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 


tion. 
The previous question was ordered. 


h 
h 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
was read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FrrzerraLp, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


GERTRUDE M. HUBBARD. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (H. R. 6733) to accept and fund the bequest of Ger- 
trude M. Hubbard, on the Calendar of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, be recommitted to the 
Committee on the Library, and I will state that the reason for it 
is that another bill of the same nature, in consonance with the 
recommendations from the Treasury Department and covering 
the same subject, was later introduced. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
bill H. R. 6733 be recommitted to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. MANN. That is the bill on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is on the Union Calendar. It was on 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar, but was objected to on the 
19th. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

INFORMATION FROM SECRETARY OF WAR, 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a 
privileged report (No. 56) from the Committee on Territories on 
a resolution calling on the Secretary of War for information. 

The SPEAKER. For consideration now? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia, chairman of 
the Committee on the Territories, submits the following privi- 
leged resolution and report, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution (H. Res, 218). 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
furnish to the House of Representatives the following: 

A copy of all bids, affidavits, documents, letters, contracts, receipts, 
and all and every kind of information in his possession or under his 
control, whether in the office of the Quartemaster General or other 
bureau, and of whatsoever kind or whence derived, relating to those cer- 
tain matters and things charged and contained in that certain affidavit 
signed by H. J. Douglas and sworn to on the 23d day of May, 1910, 
before Benjamin Vail, notary public in and for the District of Columbia, 
a copy of which was forwarded to the Secretary of War on the 24th day 
of May, 1910, by the Delegate from Alaska, the receipt of which was not 
acknowledged by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on the 
resolution being privileged. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on it? 

Mr. MANN. I may not desire to make the point of order, 
although I think it is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, it is simply a resolu- 
tion calling on the Secretary of War for certain papers which 
were sent to him with the affidavit of H. J. Douglas in refer- 
ence to the purchase of coal for the military posts in Alaska. 
This information was put in the shape of affidavits more than a 
year ago and sent to the Secretary of War, charging that there 
was a collusion between the coal dealers there, in violation of 
law, and this resolution simply calls upon the Secretary of War 
for these papers and these affidavits. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman given this matter some at- 
tention, so that he knows what the situation is? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know. I just noticed the resolution. 
Of course somebody might be calling for papers for the purpose 
of making them public when it was desirable not to make them 
public, in the interest of prosecutions or something of that kind. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No. It is nothing of that kind. 
The information wus lodged with the Secretary of War and also 
with the Attorney General. No action was taken, and the statute 
of limitations bars prosecutions now. The purpose is to get 
information as to why the matter was allowed to die. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Alaska introduced two 
resolutions? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. One in reference to the Secretary of War and 
one in reference to the Attorney General. Does the gentleman 
report both? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No. The resolution in reference 
to the Attorney General went to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and this one in reference to the Secretary of War went 
to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. MANN. Both resolutions desired to get the same infor- 
mation? 
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Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; not exactly the same infjr- 


mation. 

Mr. MANN. There would be no object in passing both r. 
lutions, would there be? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; there will be. The . 
calling on the Attorney General for information is in reference ;, 
other matters. It is not exactly like this one. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order, Mr. Speakor. 
although I think the resolution is subject to a point of order. 
The statement of fact at the end of the resolutions may or ),)\ 
not be true-—— 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
the end of the resolution? 

Mr. MANN, The statement of fact is that the receipt of {) 
document was not acknowledged. Whether it was or not ¢ 
not make any difference. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman ¢! 
this resolution was amended by the committee so as to st: 
out that statement of fact. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment was not reported, was it? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. FiLoop of Virginia, from the Committee on the Territorics 
mitted the following report: 
“The Committee on the Territories, to which was referred the ro: 


lution (H. Res. 218) calling on the Secretary of War for inform: 


having had the same under consideration, report it back to the I 
with an amendment, in line 15, after the word ‘Alaska,’ to strike ou! the 
comma and all words following thereafter and insert~in lieu thereot ; 
period, and recommend that the resolution as amended be adopted 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment has not been reported yet. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The amendment is the striking 
out of the words that the gentleman alluded to. Let the Clerk 
read the amendment, and then the gentleman will see from the 
report what the amendment is. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 15, after the word “Alaska,” strike out the comma and all 
words following thereafter and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The question was taken, and the resolution as amendal was 
agreed to. 


What is the statement of fac 


es 


ADJOURNMENT OVER. 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move that w! 
the House adjourns to-day it adjourn over until next Thursday, 
June 29. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKBER. Does the gentleman from Texas yie)l | 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Will we have some understanding thaf there 
will be no business transacted on Thursday in the House: 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I understand that there is oth- 
ing on the program for Thursday—nothing that we expected 
to do. 

Mr. MANN. I wondered if we could reach some undersi:id- 
ing with the gentlemen on the other side? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The situation is such that I doubt 
if we could undertake anything on next Thursday without hav- 
ing an understanding. ‘There will be no attempt to take up 
any business on Thursday, so far as I know. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Texas that he state to the gentleman from Illinois that there 
will not be any business transacted on Thursday. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi. ; 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I will say, Mr. Speaker, to (1° 
gentleman from [Illinois that there will be no business «0 
Thursday, , 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I hope the gentien'n 
will not make any such promise as that, because I think he 
might be overstating the situation. There is a probability ()¢ 
there will be some matters brought up next Thursday |" 
might require the attention of the House. : 

Mr. MANN. What are they? I will say to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that I think the general understanding has 
been that there would not be much business transacted 0)\'!! 
after the Fourth of July. It is perfectly patent that any seu" 
man who is here can stop the transaction of reading the Jouru:! 
by making the point of no quorum. 








1911. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope the gentleman will except this | 


little bill, which may come back here with some slight amend- 
ments that ought to be considered. 

Mr. MANN. It can wait. It has waited a long time now. 
It will not hurt it to wait a few days longer. I will say to the 
gentleman that if I am here there will be no business trans- 
acted, and if I am not here I am going to ask some other gen- 
tleman, if I can find him, who will be here to see that no 
business is transacted. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is a matter which does not con- 
cern me. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me it would be better to have an 
understanding that we may adjourn over until Thursday, and 
then, without any business being transacted, adjourn over from 
Thursday until Monday, which will be committee-discharge day, 
and without any business being transacted adjourn on that day 
until after the Fourth of July. What day is Fourth of July? 

SeveRAL MempBers. Tuesday. 

Mr. MANN. That we adjourn at least until after the Fourth. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. There will be no trouble about 
that. I say that to the gentleman advisedly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
eonsent that when the House adjourn to-day it adjourn to meet 
on Thursday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LAWS RELATING TO THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask present consideration of 
the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina calls 
up a privileged resolution (H. Res. 191), which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That 5,000 copies of Public Law No. 475, Sixty-first Con- 

ess, third session, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
aws relating to the judiciary,” be printed for the use of the House 
document room. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report (H. Rept. 57). 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Printing, having had under consideration the 
House resolution (H. Res. 191) providing for the printing of 5,000 
copies of Public Law No. 475, reports the same back to the House with 
the recommendation that the resolution be agreed to. There have been 
rinted for the House document room 20, copies of this law and 
fhe supply is now exhausted. It is a very ——a document, for 
which there is constant demand, and the committee recommends that 
these additional copies be printed. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I notice the | 
gentleman proposes to distribute these documents through the | 
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Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman, Mr. Speaker, 


that the law is, and that has not been interfered with by the 
Joint Committee on Printing, that when a document or a public 
law in the Senate document room or the House document room 
is exhausted, the Clerk of the House, in case of a House docu- 
ment, or the Secretary of the Senate, if it is a Senate document, 
| may order 1,000 copies, provided the document does n« ed 
50 pages, but neither the Secretary of the Senate nor the Clerk 


| such ruling. On the contrary, they have ruled the other wa 


of the House can order exceeding 1,000 copies under the s 
ute. That is the law. There is no ruling by the joint 
mittee at all. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, the rulin: 


as I understand it, that heretofore 1,000 copies could be ordered 
at a time. Now, the committee ruled that only 1,000 copies 
can be ordered in toto, which, by the way, is in complete con- 
tradiction of the statement made on the floor of the House 


when that law was passed. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will say that the gentleman is 
entirely mistaken, because the joint committee has made no 
ie 
that whenever the Clerk of the House certifies that a particu- 
lar document which he has the right under the statute to 
have reprinted is exhausted, then he may order 1,000 ldi- 
tional copies, and when that thousand is exhausted he may 
order an additional thousand. I will say to the gentleman that 
he is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. I hope that I am. 

Mr. FINLEY. I know that the gentleman is. 

Mr. MANN. I get my information from the Clerk of the 
Joint Committee on Printing and from the document room. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman that I am a 


| member of the Joint Committee on Printing, and that the mat- 


ter was thrashed out there, and I know whereof I speak. 

Mr. MANN. I am very glad to hear the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say further to the gentleman that all 
that the Joint Committee on Printing is doing is to do the very 


| best we can to carry out the law. That is what we are doing, 


and what we ‘are doing to-day, so that the ruling the gentle 
man speaks of has never been made by the committee in my 


| time. 
Mr. MANN. And the reason for this resolution is because of 
the size of the document? 
Mr. FINLEY. Yes and no; the document costs $153.86, but 
the other end of the Capitol . 
Mr. MANN. And what is the reason for passing the resolu- 
| tion? 


document room. Why not have them distributed through the | 


folding room? 

Mr. FINLEY. I really have no objection; but this is the 
usual procedure. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it the usual procedure to send these things 
to the document room? 

Mr. FINLEY. That is where they have been going. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is my understanding that there are 
demands coming in from all over the country for this document. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. GARNER. Why do not you provide—— 

The SPEAKER. To whem does the gentleman from South 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. Bither to the gentieman from Texas or the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

aa SPEAKER. The gentleman should yield to one or the 
other, 

Mr. FINLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Why does not the gentleman provide that 
500 or 1,000 copies go to the document room and the balance to 
the folding room, to the credit of Members? 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will say that if the House has 
any preference at all to have them go to the folding room, [ 
have no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. If you send them to the document room, one 
Congressman can go and get a couple of thousand and send 
them all out. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas offer any 
amendment? 

Mr. MANN. Well, you can not amend it to-day. Will the 
gentleman from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand it, formerly when these laws 
run out in the document room, the document room ordered an 


additional quota, but under a recent ruling of the Committee on 
Printing that can not be done. 





Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman very frankly 
that the Senate membership of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing did not care to O. K. the order 

Mr. MANN. If the document room can order 1,000 copies 
to-day and, if they run out, order another thousand to-morrow, 
what is the object of passing the resolution for 5,000 copies? 

Mr. FINLEY. The information we bave leads us to believe 
that 5,000 copies are necessary to fill the demand from Mem 
bers of the House. The resolution was introduced by myself, 
and we think this is the proper way to comply with the de- 
mand in the House, that the Clerk can not give the order for 
the reason that the document exceeds 50 pages. 

Mr. MANN. I am not going to raise any question about it, 
but I want to call the attention of the gentleman to one thing, 
and also the attention of the Members of the House. Every- 
where this refers to public law number so-and-so. That means 
nothing. 

Mr. FINLEY. This resolution gives the title. 

Mr. MANN. In the report it says public law so-and-so. There 
is no such public law at this session of Congress. There may 
have been a dozen public !aws with that number in previous 
Congresses. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman that the resolu- 
tion itself gives the title of the public law. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it ought to be referred to by title and 
not by number, because the numbers change with every Con- 
gress. 

Mr. FINLEY. I think the gentleman is mistaken about tha! 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman does not think that | 
mistaken about that, because he knows that public laws « 
mence with No. 1 with every Congress and run through to 
end of the Congress, public and private laws together 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, it is well known what this refers to 
This is a public law of the last Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
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ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr, Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 50 | 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, June 29, 
1911, at 12 o’clock m. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- | 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (HL R. 11865) for the relief of William M. Dougal; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (H. R. 11866) for the relief of William M. Dougal; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee | 
on the District of Columbia, 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 12100) to 
authorize the widening of Wisconsin Avenue NW.; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12101) to provide for 
a public building at Ballinger, Tex.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

3y Mr. NEEDHAM: A bill (H. R. 12102) to remedy in the 
line of the Army an inequality in rank due to the past system | 
of regimental promotion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 12103) for the establishment 
of a drainage fund and the construction of works for the recla- 
mation of swamp and overflowed lands; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 12104) to amend river 
and harbor act of March 3, 1899, making appropriations for im- 
provement of upper White River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 12105) to provide for a 
public building at Tuscumbia, in the county of Colbert and State 
of Alabama; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 12106) to pro- 
vide for grazing of sheep free of charge on the public lands of | 
the United States; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

3y Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bill (H, R. 12107) to provide a 
hospital for the treatment of inebriates, and for other purposes; | 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Resolution (H. Res. 224) authorizing 
the House Committee on Patents, or any subcommittee thereof | 
that may be appointed for that purpose, to investigate the 
methods of selling, leasing, and controlling patented articles or 
inventions; to the Committee on Rules. 








PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 12108) for the relief of 
George Owens, John J. Bradley, William M, Godfrey, Rudolph 
G. Ebert, Herschel Tupes, William H. Sage, Charles L. Toste- 
vin, Alta B. Spaulding, Grace B. Lewis, and Dollie Neeley; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12110) granting 
an increase of pension to William Pancoast; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 12111) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephraim H. De Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, COOPER: A bill (H. R. 12112) granting an increase of 
pension to James Dunbar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 12113) for the relief of 
Martha B. Conklin; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 12114) for the relief of 
Mary J. Webster; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12115) granting a 
pension to John Beard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12116) granting a pension to J. K. Rainey; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12117) granting a pension te Prudence 
Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12118) granting a pension to Harriet 
Kitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


| of Ralph E. Hess for two horses lost while hired by the Unite 


_ Also, a bill (H. R. 12119) granting a pension to Richard \; 
Gaddy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12120) granting an increase of pension ; 
John Goodbrake; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12121) granting an increase of pension | 
David Roney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12122) granting an increase of pension 
Emanuel Hines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12123) granting an increase of pension 
Henry V. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12124) granting an increase of pension ; 
Christopher Shafer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12125) granting an increase of pension 
T. M. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R, 12126) granting an increase of pension {5 


| Henry Riley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12127) granting an increase of pension | 
B. F. Rodgers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 12128) granting an 
crease of pension to Tanner Evans; to the Committee on Inv. 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 12129) granting an ; 
crease of pension to Samuel C. Howe; to the Committee . 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also,-a bill (H. R. 12130) for the relief of James L. Pierce: 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 12131) for the reimbursemen 
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States Geological Survey; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HEFLIN: A bill (H. R. 12132) to authorize ») 
require the Solicitor of the Treasury to convey by quitcels 
deed all the right, title, and interest that the United States 
have in cerain lands in Clay County, Ala., to Osceola Evans; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 12133) providing com- 
pensation to Sam Mana for the destruction of the schooner }/, 
Wahine by a Government vessel; to the Committee on Clains. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 12134) granting a peu 
sion to Mrs. Neville 8. Mitchell; to the Committee on I[nyali 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McGUIRB of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 12135) gra: 
ing a pension to John F. Jones; to the Committee on Pension 

By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 12136) granting an incress 
of pension to Adeline Ireland; to the Committee on Invali 


— 
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By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 12137) granting a pensior 
to Conrad Stehr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12138) granting a pension to Susan Karr; 
to the. Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 12139) granting a pension to 
James Woolsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 12140) granting a pension to J. F. Ellis; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12141) granting a pension to William ©. 
Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12142) granting a pension to William I. 
Lacy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12148) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Herring; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12144) granting an increase of pension to 
W. H. H. Stout; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12145) granting an increase of pension tv 
Avery H. Baucom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12146) granting an increase of pension to 
Lumon Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12147) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Henry J. McBroom; to the Cou- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12148) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Noah M. Harmon; to the Commitice 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bill (H. R. 12149) granting an '"- 
crease of pension to Charles E. Clader; to the Committee 01 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 12150) gran 
ing an increase of pension to Margaret L. McGrath; to (1° 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. ¥ 

By Mr. VREELAND: A bill (H. R. 12151) granting an |" 
crease of pension to Alfred B. Bradley; to the Committee ©» 
Invalid Pensions. s : 

By Mr. YOUNG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 12152) granting 8} 
sion to Joseph Coslett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. RB. 12153) 
granting an increase of pension to Thomas H, Shoens; to ('« 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

ny the SPEAKER: Petition of Sunnyside Store Co., of Sunny- 
side, Mont., asking that the duty on raw and refined sugar be 
reduced; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Third National Peace Congress, favor- 
ing an arbitration treaty with other nations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

Ry Mr. AYRES: Resolution of the North Side Board of Trade 
of the City of New York, urging the ratification of treaty pro- 
viding for reciprocal trade relations with Canada; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Bronx in favor of parcels post; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: Resolution adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Automobile Manufacturers, urging the amendment of 
the corporation-tax law to allow corporations to make their re- 
turns as of the end of their fiscal years; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER: Resolutions adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Automobile Manufacturers, praying that Congress so 
amend the corporation-tax law as to permit corporations and 
companies to make reports under its provisions at the end of 
their individual fiscal years; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL: Petition of citizens of 
Syracuse, N. Y., in favor of reduction in tariff on sugar; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Papers accompanying claims of Joseph Don- 
nelly and August Grunewald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: Papers to accompany a bill for the reim- 
bursement of Ralph E. Hess for two horses lost while hired by 
the United States Geological Survey; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

Also, copy of the report of the special committee appointed 
by the Coalinga Chamber of Commerce to investigate the leas- 
ing bill for Government oil lands as prepared by Senator 
Gronna; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, resolutions of the board of trustees of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, urging upon Congress the impera- 
tive need for an amendment to the corporation-tax law; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the W. L. Pearce Co. and 41 citizens of 
Los Gatos, Cal., urging a material reduction in the present duty 
on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: Papers to accompany bill to authorize and 
require the Solicitor of the Treasury to convey by quitclaim 
deed all the right, title, and interest that the United States has 
in certain lands in Clay County, Ala., to Osceola Evans; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of numerous 
citizens of Bellingham, Wash., protesting against Senate bill 
237 ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEVY: Petition of Oakley & Co., of New York City, 
in opposition to Sherley bill (H. R. 8887) ; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Milwaukee Clearing House Associa- 
tion, favoring legislation affecting the cold-storage industry; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of Manufacturers’ Association of New York, 
favoring revision of the tariff; schedule by schedule, and oppor- 
tunity for all affected to be heard before enacted into law; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted at the annual convention of the 
Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit Fund of the United States 
of America, indorsing the Berger resolution for an investi- 
gation of the McNamara affair; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

_Also, resolutions of Group 6, New York State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, in favor of the general scope of the Aldrich proposal 
for currency reform and the creation of a proper discount 
me in the United States; to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition of New York Pharmaceutical Association, in 
opposition to the Sherley bill (H. R. 8887); to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. Planten & Son, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
opposition to Sherley bill (H. R. 8887); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. Jaeckel & Co., favoring the amendment of 


the Federal corporation-tax law; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of citizens of Platts- 
mouth, Nebr., requesting a reduction in the duty on raw and 
refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: Memorial of Los Angeles(Cal.) Chamber 
of Commerce relative to coal lands in Alas 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, 
Cal., urging the fortification of that harbor; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of board of supervisors of Calaveras County, 
Cal., urging that the United States should acquire control of 
the Calaveras, or Mammoth, Big Tree Grove situated in that 
county; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, resolutions of the Chambers of Commerce of Fresno 
County and San Francisco, Cal., urging that the corporation-tax 
law be amended so as to permit corporations to make their re- 
turns as of the close of their fiscal years; to the Committe 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REILLY: Petition of 981 citizens of Derby, Conn.. 
asking that Congress appropriate $100,000 for the purchase of 
a post-office site and the erection thereon of a building; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of numerous citizens of New 
Jersey, protesting against the proposed arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: Petition of numerous citizens of Texas, 
asking that the duty on sugar be reduced; to the Committee 
Ways and Means. 7 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Memorial of the Federated 
Improvement Association of Los Angeles, Cal., for relief from 
the restriction of American water shipping and resolution in- 
dorsing House bill 4660; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Resolutions adopted by the 
Board of Trade of Elizabeth, N. 


ka; to the Com- 


e on 


on 


J., urging the passage of the 


reciprocity trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by Sagger Makers Local No. 63, 
N. B. of O. P., of Trenton, N. J., urging immediate action by 
the House of Representatives on the resolution of investigation 
of the lawfulness of the arrest of John J. McNamara, intro- 


duced by Representative Bercer, of Wisconsin; 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


to the Com- 


Also, petition of New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association, 
against the enactment of House bill 8SS7; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

SENATE. 
Tuespay, June 27, 1911. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. President, I desire to give notice at this 
time that on Thursday morning, immediately after the routine 
morning business, if convenient to the Senate, I will 
some observations on House bill 4412, known as the 
reciprocity bill 


submit 
Canadian 
MESSAGE FROM THE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 12109) to supply a deficiency in the appropriations for 
contingent expenses of the House of Representatives for the 
fiscal year 1911, and for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of sundry citizens of Iowa, 
praying for the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitra 
tion betweeh the United States and Great Britain, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


which was 


He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Minne 
sota, remonstrating against the ratification of the propose! 
treaty of arbitration between the United States  ¢ 
Britain, which was referred to the Committee on [or 
Relations. 

Mr. KERN presented resolutions adopted by the © 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends’ Church, held at Noblesville, | 
favoring the adoption of international arbitration and univers 
peace, which were referred to the Committee on foreign 


Relations, 
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Mr. WATSON presented memorials of Flora Grange, No. 164, 
of French Creek; Mount Zion Grange, No. 39, of Lightburn; 
Unity Grange, No. 358, of Charleston; Union Grange, No. 90, of 
Cottageville; and Phoenix Grange, of Union, all of the Patrons 
of Husbandry, in the State of West Virginia, remonstrating 
against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented resolutions adopted by the Carmel 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends’ Church, held at Noblesville, Ind., 
favoring the adoption of international arbitration and universal 
peace, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. BAILEY presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Val- 
ley View, Tex., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Johnston Sunday-rest bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to present the fol- 
lowing order for the consideration of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
asks unanimous consent to submit the following order. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Monday, July 24, 1911, 
immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning business, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to 
promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and 
for other purposes, and that at 4 o’clock p. m. on that day, without 
further debate, a vote shall be taken in the Senate upon all amendments 
then pending or to be offered, and that the amendments agreed to shall 
be considered engrossed, the bill read the third time, and the vote shall 
then be upon the final passage of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH, Mr. HEYBURN, and Mr. BRISTOW ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. PENROSE. 
first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the rest 
of the order. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Wednesday, July 26, 
1911, following the routine morning business, the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4413) to place on the free list 
agricultural implements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and 
shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread, timber, sewing machines, 
salt, and other articles, and that at 4 o’clock p. m. on that day, with- 
out further debate, a vote shall be taken in the Senate upon all amend- 
ments then pending or to be offered, and that the amendments agreed 
to shall be considered engrossed, the bill read a third time, and the 
vote shall then be upon the final passage of the Dill. 

It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Thursday, July 27, 1911, 
immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning business, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11019) to 
reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of wool, and that at 4 
o'clock p. m. on that day, without further debate, a vote shall be taken 
in the Senate upon all amendments then pending or to be offered, and 
that the amendments agreed to shall be considered engrossed, the bill 
read the third time, and the vote shall then be upon the final passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
better proceed on the so-called reciprocity bill. It is possible 
that by July 24 Senators will have been fully heard, and that a 
yote may be taken at that time upon the bill. Possibly a vote 
may be reached sooner than July 24; I do not know about that. 
I am unwilling, so far as I am concerned, that a time shall be 
fixed for a vote until that bill has been fully debated, until it 
shall have been shown to the country just what its true char- 
acter is, and until all the amendments which are offered or to 
be offered shall have been fully discussed. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I must interpese an objection. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator’s objection goes to all 
three orders? They are presented as separate orders. The 
Chair simply wishes to know; that is all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I directed my remarks especially to 
he reciprocity bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that the 
Senator’s observation was directed to one special bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object to fixing a time on which 
a vote shall be taken on that bill; at least, I object to the fixing 
of the time now, until debate shall have proceeded further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin ob- 
jects to the entry of the first order. Is there objection 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to hear some—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, an explanation. I rose— 
and the Recorp will, perhaps, show that I did—after the read- 
ing of the first order. I do not want to have it inferred from 
what the Recorp may show that I rose to object. I rose to ask 
for the reading of the other two orders. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the entry of 
the second or third order? 


I should like to have the whole order read 
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Mr. President, I think that debate had’ 
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Mr. NELSON, Mr. BAILEY, and Mr. BRISTOW 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesot 
rose. The Chair will then recognize the Senator from ‘ 

Mr. NELSON. I feel like objecting, but I will suge 
the chairman of the committee that we take the vote fi 
the farmers’ free-list bill, then on the wool bill, and 
about two weeks after that time, that we take the vote « 
reciprocity bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas is 
nized. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, before any agreement « 
made about this matter I think the Senate is entitled to 
as much about it as the Senator from Pennsylvania knows: 
if it is parliamentary for me to do so, I should like for } 
advise the Senate whether or not, in his opinion, the 
dent intends to veto the free-list bill and the woolen bil 
the spokesman of the administration, or one of them, he 
to be able to inform the Senate on that subject. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I would have no ric! 
state if I knew, but as a matter of fact I have no knowl 
to what the action of the President would be upon these 
ures. Last week the Senate took the unprecedented cou: 
instructing the Finance Committee to report the wool bill | 
20 days. Being deeply impressed with the vigor of t! 


add: 


jority and desiring to get in harmony with the wishes of the 


majority, I am endeavoring to cooperate to have speedy : 
on all these measures. The committee concluded that 
impossible to grant this indecent treatment to the hund: 
persons who had filed formal applications for a hearing | 
the committee, and therefore resolved that it would be i 
attempt hearings, and the bills were reported out the fo! 
morning for the consideration of the Senate. 

Now, I want to expedite the public business. I beliey 
the country is looking to the Senate for performance of 
kind. 
so-called free-list bill and the wool bill should be enacte: 
law, I will again abide by the decision of the majority. 
President in his wisdom shall see fit to sign them, I wi 


deavor to pursue the even tenor of my way under them as 


But I do not see any use during midsummer in an ind 
delay. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the readiness with whic! 
Senator from Pennsylvania acquiesces in the decision « 
Senate excites my suspicion. I am very free to say that | 
learned to regard him as a pretty stubborn sort of a { 
and I am compelled to think that the Senator from Pennsy! 
now calculates that if these bills are passed separately, | 
evidently it is the program to vote on one and then 
other and then on the third, the President will appro 
reciprocity bill, about which he seems to be so deepl: 
cerned, and will veto the other two bills which have com 
from the House. 

In his message to the House only a few days ago the 
dent declared that there ought not to be any tariff leg! 
until the Tariff Board reports, and the newspapers indic: 
the President has communicated to his friends in the § 
statement that he will veto the reciprocity bill if any : 
ment is attached to it. 

It is inconceivable to me that the President of the | 
States would veto a bill which he desires simply becau 
was attached to it another bill unless he intended to ve 
other bill if presented to him as a separate proposition. 
to me like we are invited to a feast and we are to be n 
entertain ourselves at the second table. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 


The VICE) PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas : 


to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to call the attention 
Senator from Texas to the fact that there is nothing i 
suggested order which will prevent any number of tariff 2» 
ments being inserted on the reciprocity bill, should the m 
of the Senate so determine. As to the President's appro 
disapproval of the bill, I can not see that it makes any « 
ence to the Senator from Texas or any other Senator w: 
that fatal act occurs in midsummer or later*im the fall. 

Mr. BAILEY. But if it is bad, the longer it is postpon 
better, I suppose; but the time does not interest me. 
fact I want. 


Here, Mr. President, is my situation—and we might 25 
be frank with each other about it: I know that we hav 


chance to pass either the free-list bill or the woolen bill © 


with the aid of certain Republicans. It happens that near'y 


It is 


If it is the will of the majority of the Senate that t! 


il 


1 
no 
“ent 
all 
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of the Republicans who are ready to assist us in passing those 
pills are all opposed to this reciprocity bill. 

For one time in my life I find myself in accord from top to 
bottom with the Republican insurgents on this reciprocity bill 
and upon practically every aspect of it. The truth of it is, I 
am rather inclined to think that they would feel at liberty to 
invite me to their caucus if they held one on that, and I am} 
inclined to think I would feel more at home with them on that 
question than with anybody else in the Senate; and I intend to 
act in good faith with them because I know we have no hope 
of passing either the free-list bill or the woolen bill without 
their assistance. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. BAILEY. In one moment. So far as I am personally 
concerned—and on this question I speak and act only for myself, 
of course—I do not intend to assent to any arrangement that 
will enable the Democrats who are in favor of reciprocity to 
join with the stalwarts and get this reciprocity bill through the 
Senate, which the President will approve, and then leave us to 
rely on the Republican insurgents to help us pass the other 
pills to encounter a presidential veto. We have the power now 
to send all three of those bills to the President and compel him 
to take all of them or none of them, sir, and it will be a strange | 
attitude for the Democratic Party if it allows itself to be so 
placed that it is more anxious to pass a Republican President's 
reciprocity bill than it is the Democratic House free-list and 
wool bill. Now I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Texas 
by what authority he makes the statement that the insurgents 
who will support the free-list bill and the woolen-schedule bill 
are all opposed to the reciprocity bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. I hardly stated it in that form. If I did, I 
did not accurately state what was in my mind. I said our only 
hope of passing these bills is through the votes of certain Re- 








understand that all the insurgents, actual and near insurgents, 
are opposed to the reciprocity bill, but my understanding is 
that substantially all of them are. 

Mr. WORKS. I just wanted to say that I suppose I am 
classed as an insurgent, and—— 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator’s name stands pretty high on that 
list, I think. 

Mr. WORKS. I merely wish to say that the Senator from 
Texas has no authority to make that statement so far as I am 
personally concerned. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, while I am in agreement, I am 
glad to say, with the insurgents now, I am not assuming any 
authority to speak for any of them. They have a habit of 
speaking for themselves, and speaking plainly and speaking 
well. I am in such an attitude about the reciprocity bill that I | 
am not even permitted to speak for a fraction of the Demo- 
crats. I am rather inclined to think that I am almost alone 
over here, but I want to say there will be many Democrats who | 
will regret they did not join me if it transpires that the Presi- 
dent gets the corn and the Democratic Party gets the husk, 
which it will get even if it does not get the free-list bill and 
the woolen schedule enacted into law. 

Mr. President, I want to go one step further and say, if we 
were to send the Canadian reciprocity bill amended by the 
free-list bill and a woolen bill—because, frankly, sir, I do not 
expect we shall pass the woolen bill as it came from the other 
House, though I would like to see that done—I perfectly 
understand that those Republicans, sometimes called insurgents 
and sometimes called progressives, do not agree with us; they do 
not favor as low a revision as we do, and yet they desire very 
much lower than the existing duties, and they probably will 
not vote for the bill as it comes from the other House even 
with the amendments which, on my own behalf and on my own 
responsibility, I shall offer. I expect to be compelled, finally, 
to vote for their bill, and I shall do that cheerfully if they 
offer a better bill than the existing law, and it could hardly 
be possible that they would offer a worse one; but, sir, if the 
President of the United States, presented with these three 
measures combined in one, should veto the entire bill, he would 
be at such a disadvantage in the presidential contest as would 
almost relieve that struggle from its anxiety and its doubt. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAILEY. One moment. The President himself has de- 
clared that the woolen schedule is not defensible. He has 
declared repeatedly that Canadian reciprocity is a triumph of 
diplomacy and of statesmanship. He has deemed it of such 
magnitude and of such importance that he has not only trav- 
ersed the country campaigning in its behalf, but he convened 
the Congress of the United States in extraordinary session to 
bass it; and yet with a woolen bill that meets his criticism 
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against the existing woolen schedule, with a reciprocity bill 
that he proclaims as his very own, there would be nothing left 
but the small, insignificant free list to justify the interposition 
of a veto. I do not believe he would veto all of them; and yet 
as certain as we send in this reciprocity bill alone and after- 
wards send him the other bills, just so certain, in my opinion, 
the other two will incur the presidential veto. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
says that the President would be in a bad situation politically if 
- should veto the reciprocity bill amended by the wool-schedule 

ill. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ought to have said I thought he would be 
in a worse situation. I think he is in a bad situation now. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will not dispute that proposition with 
the Senator—but what I wanted to ask the Senator was this— 
since the Senator is considering the political effect of the Presi- 
dent’s veto—if, after having made a campaign for the Presi- 
dency upon the platform of tariff revision, this reciprocity bill 
should pass Congress and then we should pass reasonable re- 
ductions of other schedules of the tariff, and they should be 
submitted to the President, if he is to be actuated by the 
political effect, would he veto, could he afford to veto, a revi- 
sion of the wool schedule and a reasonable reduction of other 
—- of the tariff separate and apart from the reciprocity 

ill? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I hope unanimous consent will 
be given to vote on these two bills according to the request of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 

Mr. DIXON. On which two bills? 

Mr. HEYBURN. On the free list and the wool bills. 

Mr. BAILEY. I can satisfy the Senator from Montana, I be- 
lieve, if he will go into executive session with me, that this is 
the wisest thing for us to do. I will assume that responsibility, 
if the Senator will not object. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I will have to have some fur- 
ther light upon this subject at this time. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will try to give it to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DIXON. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will clear this situation, then, as I do not 
know what information the Senator from Texas [Mr. Barrey] 
has. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made to the entry of 
the second order. 

Mr. BAILEY. That will give me time to hold a session with 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. DIXON. I think I have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] has objected. That ends that proposition. The Sena- 
tor from Montana has the floor. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I wanted to state why I could 
not consent to the proposed order, at this time at least. It is 
perfectly evident, as the Senator from Texas [Mr. Batrry] 
has just said, that the program which has apparently been 
adopted by the Democratic Senators ceftainly will result, if 
carried to a final conclusion, in the passage of the reciprocity 
bill and the veto of any bills looking to general tariff revision. 
That is the inevitable result of the present situation, and the 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber might as well 
accept it. 

I personally have no reason to attempt to hold the Senate in 
protracted session, but the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
with his wide experience in legisiation and bis wisdom, cer- 
tainly must know that no popgun bill for the revision of the 
tariff can become a law; and that the debate and the amend- 
ments of the wool schedule, whether any more schedules come 
over from the other House or not, will have to embrace every 
phase of tariff legislation before this session adjourns. There 
is no secret about that matter. The Republican Senators, espe- 
cially those from the Northwest, I think have made it plain 
that if this new propaganda of free trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts, under the guise of Canadian reciprocity, avowedly for the 
benefit of the great manufacturing centers of the East and for 
the millers and the border railroads, is to become the policy of 
the Republican Party, then we have got to reedit our old text- 
books on political economy. 

The Senator from Texas was a little bit loose in his lan- 
guage this morning in referring to Republican Senators on this 
side of the Chamber who are opposed to reciprocity as insur- 
gents. A majority of Republican Senators here—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Allow me to correct the Senator. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. DIXON. I do. 

Mr. BAILEY. I may have been loose in my language, because 
I came into the Senate while this matter was in progress, and 
I was trying to reason out in my mind the situation while I 
was talking, and, when I finally reasoned it out, the Senator 
from Montana was not amenable to my suggestion; but I want 
to say that I do not mean that all the Republicans who are 
opposed to reciprocity are insurgents, nor do I mean that all 
the Republicans who are insurgents are opposed to reciproc- 
ity, but still my statement stands that the Democrats have no 
earthly hope of passing any of these tariff-revision bills ex- 
cept with the aid of Republicans who are opposed to reciprocity. 

Mr. DIXON. But what I mean, Mr. President, in adverting 
to the looseness of expression of the Senator from Texas in re- 
ferring to the Republican Senators who are opposed to reciproc- 
ity as being insurgents is this: The term “insurgent,” as I 
understand its meaning, applies to a minority of a certain politi- 
cal party. I think there are about 30 Republican Senators on 
this side of the Chamber opposed to reciprocity; certainly more 
than a majority of the Republican Senators in this Chamber are 
opposed to it, unless it carries with it as a coordinate scheme 
the general lowering of tariff duties in this country. The Re- 
publican Senators who are supporting reciprocity, with the aid 
of practically the solid Democratic vote, are now the insur- 
gents of the Republican Party. It is the minority section of 
Republican Senators, led by intrepid and gallant warriors from 
certain States in New England and from New York and Penn- 
Sylvania, who have absorbed the term that was formerly ap- 
plied to a minority of Republican Senators in this body. 

If the Democratic membership of the Senate really want 
tariff revision and are not simply posing and attempting to play 
politics for the next presidential campaign, I want to say to 
them that so soon as Republican Senators are convinced that 
reciprocity is going to become a law there are plenty of votes, 
and to spare, on this side of the Chamber added to the Demo- 
cratic vote to pass as an amendment to the reciprocity bill, as 
a correlated subject, a general tariff-revision scheme, and there 
will be no doubt about the brand it will carry when it comes to 
a final vote in the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. DIXON. I do. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator from 
Montana—and I speak for myself alone, but I believe that my 
views will be concurred in by every Senator on this side—that 
if the Senator from Montana, or any other Senator on the 
other side who is cooperating with him, will say to this side, 
speaking ex cathedra, that the President of the United States 
will approve the reciprocity measure if amended and as 
amended, I believe that every Senator on this side is willing 
to go farther than those who go farthest on the other side in 
favor of attaching a general tariff revision to the reciprocity bill. 

Mr. DIXON. I will say to the Senator frem Oklahoma 
that I can not guarantee what the President of the United 
States may or may not do, but the policy that is new being 
pursued by a majority of the Democratic Senators inevitably 
leads to free trade in farm products and the maintenance of 
high protective tariff duties on manufactured articles. There is 
no escaping that conclusion, as the Senator from Texas has 
well demonstrated this morning. You are accentuating by your 
own act the differences heretofore complained of in protective 
tariff duties. It may be good politics, but it does not lead to 
the result that the Senator from Oklahoma has contended for 
ever since he has been ia the Senate. 

If we are to have reciprocity, if we ar> to have free trade 
in all farm products, there is an abundance of yotes on this 
side of the Chamber to unite with you in a general tariff re- 
yision as an amendment to the reciprocity bill, so that reci- 
procity and general tariff revision may carry through as one 
comprehensive scheme. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. DIXON. Gladly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask the Senator from Montana, 
simply as one honest man speaking to another, this ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. DIXON. I will meet the Senator half way on that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Whether he does not know that the result 
of that maneuver would be to kill both propositions, and 
whether that is not his intent? 


Mr. DIXON. I answer the Senator from Mississippi fran! 
mn’ is not my intent; but I do not believe—— 

WILLIAMS. Would it not, in the Senator’s opinion, 
Pe plain, palpable, and obvious result? 

Mr. DIXON. I do not believe it would. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator believes that the Presijont 
of the United States, then, in spite of his public utterances 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana | 
yielded to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to ask the Senator from \| 
sissippi a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But the Senator from Mo: 
has yielded to the Senator from Mississippi for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Montana believes, t! 
that the President of the United States, in spite of his | 
utterances, would sign a bill which was a general revisio: 
the tariff? 

Mr. DIXON. I do not see how he could refuse to sign it 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator does not see how a p 
tionist President could refuse to sign a bill that Dem 
and tariff revisionists, meaning by that revisionists downwird, 
would send to him, a bill expressing their views, and the Sena 
tor is willing to say to the Senate and to the country that he 
believes a protectionist President would sign such a bill? 

Mr. DIXON. I am not authorized to speak for the Presi 
in any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not saying that. I am asking yo 
about your own belief, not about any question of authority. 

. DIXON. I believe he would sign it; yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator believes he would sign it? 

. DIXON. Yes. 

. WILLIAMS. If I thought that, I would be happy. 

. BAILEY. If we vote for his bill, he might sign our ))ills, 

. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

r. DIXON. I now yield to the Senator from Minnesota 

. NELSON. I desire to ask the Senator from Mississippi, 
with the permission of the Senator from Montana, by what 
authority he intimates that the President will not sign the 
other bills referred to while he will sign the reciprocity bill’ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By the authority of common sense, by the 
authority of ordinary observation, by the authority of historical 
information, by the authority that leads me to believe that if 
I get on a street car out there going in a certain direction and 
keep on it I will land at the terminus. 

Mr. NELSON. What is the object, then, in attempti: S to 
pass these other bills when you expect that they will inevitab bly 
ceceive the presidential veto? Is it for politics you a 
moy 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We are not expecting to attempt to pa: 
a general tariff bill. It would be madness. The Democratic 
House has not undertaken that. Upon the contrary, they | 
undertaken to revise the tariff downward as well as they may 
by special schedules, hoping that some of those schedules wu! 
meet the support of the Senate of the United States, alt! 
nominally Republican, and might meet with the approy:! « 
the President of the United States. For example, I be! 
that a reasonable revision of the woolen schedule, as an ori 
inal measure, ought to pass this House after reciprocity is out 
of the way; and I believe that, if Senators on the othe: : 
are consistent with their past records, enough of them wil 
vote for it to pass it; and I believe that, in view of his ): 
utterances concerning Schedule K, the President himself, wl 
said that that schedule was indefensible, would be forccd : 
to stultify himself grossly or to sign it. I believe ther 
several schedules which we might be able to put throuy) 
that way. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montan: 


the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not believe, and I staried to 
did not believe that anybody believed, but I will not say | 
because I have had the assurance from one Senator tli: 
does believe, that the President of the United States \ 
sign a general tariff bill. Nor do I believe that enough \\\°5 
for a general tariff bill could be obtained upon the other »\° 
of the Chamber to send it to the President except as an ame 
ment to the Canadian reciprocity bill with the purpose 
with the intent of killing the bill. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mont: 
surrender the floor? 

Mr. DIXON. Yes. 
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_ CUMMINS. Mr. President, after this very interest 

le I should like, if possible, to propose an agri 

enator from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Finance | balm until 1 

Cc nittee. I take it for granted that he did not expect these | Mr. CUM 

or either of them, would receive the assent of the | j 


ig | The free-list bill is supposed t 
) 


CULL & 


MINS. It seems t 





orders were to be proposed this morning in order to | of the Senator, that while I do not 

isten the responsbility for a continuance of this session upon | the passage of the free-list bill, tl 

certain Senators. antidote as well as compensation; 
1 for one am perfectly willing to bear my share of the | advance. 

responsibility of continuing this session until we have debated Mr. CUMMINS. I thank the Senator from G 


every material and pertinent phase that arises out of the very wise suggestion, and I renew my 
| 
} 


jury is to be done. Lyerybody 
te. | cultural bill is to pass, and I d 
noticed in this merning’s paper—I observe in passing that | tion to having the balm at least 
I am sorry to see that my friend, the Senator from Pennsyl- moment the wound is inflicted 
yania, is falling into the habit of being interviewed- that | Mr. BACON. I simply want to suggest, 
i 


propositions now before the Senate. I assume that we all | from Pennsylvania. 

understand that no time can be fixed for voting upon the pro-| Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I fear that the Sei r f \ 
posed reciprocal measure until there has been such a dis- | Iowa is not willing to treat this legislation as i “{ 1 [ 
cussion of it as will enable us to predict with reasonable cer- | am. I have asked the Senate to agree to a date for vot 
tainty what further time may be required for its consideration. | all three bills. Is he prepared to join in such an : 
Now, I want to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania if he will gardless of the order? 
not agree to present these orders once each day, at a specified Mr. CUMMINS. I am not, for the very obvious reaso1 


time, so that we may be prepared for them, and not anticipate | there is no uncertainty with regard to the President's a d ; 
that they may come in at any hour of the session. Will he | toward the reciprocal measure. No one doubts his willing ; 
not agree that in every morning hour they shall be presented, | } 


and desire to give that measure, if it shall pass, his approval. 
in order to fasten the responsibility upon certain recalcitrant | The doubt arises with regard to the other meas 


re aga there is 


Senators? | but one way in which to remove that doubt, namely, give the : 
Mr. PENROSE. I had not intended to offer these orders | Chief Executive the opportunity which the law and Constitu 

every day, but if the Senator from Iowa desires me to do so, I | tion give him to indicate his approval or disapproval of 

shall be glad to offer them as nearly as I can every day before | measures. 


the close of the morning business. Mr. PENROSE. I can not see, in all fairness, what 
Mr. CUMMINS. I understood from the interview that I | it makes on this situation as to what the President 
read that they were to be presented day after day. I do not | do; neither can I see, in my own mind, at le: 
know that that was a correct or veracious interview. the action of the Senate is going to make. 
Mr. PENROSE. I did not give any interview, Mr. President.| I do not know, I have no information, no belief, as to ’ 
It is impossible to prevent the quoting in an incorrect way of} whether there is a majority in the Senate to } he 
casual conversations in these transactions. I talked to a num- | bill and the wool bill or not, or whether there is 2 majority ¢ 
ber of Senators yesterday afternoon on this subject, the Sena- | pass these two bills in an amended and modified form. But I 
tor from Iowa being among them, and I supposed what 10 or 15 | am ready, as I have tried to be all my life, to bow to the i 
Senators know about is difficult of suppression or concealment. | evitable, and if the Senate passes these bills I shall bow to th 
Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, absolutely no suggestion of suppression | verdict of the only ultimate tribunal in the United 


N\ na 
or concealment. Otherwise the Senator from Pennsylvania | that is the will of a majority. If the President sees fit to ap 
would not have advertised it in the newspapers. prove or sign them, I shall feel as most of my colleagues will 

Mr. PENROSE. My talk was not of a confidential nature, | feel, that we have at least discharged our duty t not wasted 
and I did not care whether it was published in the newspapers | our time in idle delay from day to day without accomplishing 


or not. My intention has been to do all I can to expedite voting | any result. 
on these measures. I have endeavored to treat them with abso-| ‘This reciprocity bill has been before the Senate now ; 
lute impartiality. These orders take the bills in the order of | third week, and with the exception of the Senator from North 
their reception by the Senate. I have requested the Senate to | Dakota [Mr. McCumper] and the Senator from Mi 


give unanimous consent to their adoption regardless of the fact | Netson] I do not just now recall any Senator who has mack 
whether I personally favor these measures or am opposed to /| the promised speeches on the measure which it was general] 


them. I have endeavored to carry out the will of the Senate as | understood were in course of preparation. We have 
expressed last week when it declared by a decisive majority ning debate and idle talk without accomplishing anytt 
that the Finance Committee should have 20 days to consider | far as I know or can see. 

these two tariff bills, and I have asked 30 days to consider| Now, if we could show the country that we : 


re going to 1 et 


them, to wind them up, to dispose of them, to allow the business | the issues, regardless of our personal preference or wish 
interests of the country to be at rest and know where they are, | can only have a good effect, and nothing but a good eff The 


and let us adjourn. eountry is entitled to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask another question of the Senator Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 
from Pennsylvania? The great matter of doubt in the Senate Mr. CUMMINS. May I reply to the Senator from ny 
seems to be with respect to the attitude of the President of | vania before I yield to the Senator from Texas [ an “l 
the United States toward bills that may be passed revising a ingly sorry to hear the Senator from Pennsy! 
few of the prominent and especially burdensome schedules of | acterize the very interesting and instructive addr 
the tariff. If it were known positively what the President would | the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] as well t] 
do respecting those matters I think there would be an instant | addresses that were delivered yesterday, and me | 
clarification of the atmosphere in the Senate, and we could | the amendment reported by the committee. | 


proceed with a great deal more certainty than we seem now to | upon reflection the Senator will withdraw what 1 ’ ' ! 
be able to proceed with. been an unreflective statement, that nothing but idie talk ha | 
Now, will the Senator-from Pennsylvania persuade the Sena- | occurred with respect to this matter during the last week 


tor from Utah to withdraw his objection to the unanimous Mr. PENROSE. In my statement I referred more | he d 


agreement which fixes the day for voting on the free-list | cussion of the general bill. Of course, the committee :me 


Schedule and the wool schedule, because if we could consider | which was defeated yesterday was not in my mind when | 
and pass the revisions of these schedules and one or two others | made the statement. 
of equal prominence and importance and send them to the But it is well understood that some do Senators 


President and ascertain in that way—and I suppose that is the | signified to their associates their intent 
only way in which it can be ascertained with absolute cer- | siderable length on this measure. The S 
tainty—just what he will do with respect to them, then the | one of them. And the third week of the eons 
problem concerning the reciprocal measure will be very much | pill has elapsed, and not unti! to-morrow 
simplified ? the privilege of being enlightened by his rei 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— | Mr. CUMMINS. I have availed myself of 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield opportunity in the past, just as I intend e. 
to the Senator from Idaho? I trust the Senator from Pennsylvania w fort him 


Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. self by the thought that the Senator from Iowa nike but 
Mr. BORAH. It does not seem to me that it would be proper | one speech upon this matter. It is quite likely that as we 
to pass the free-list bill before we pass the reciprocity bill. | draw along the length of these amendments there will be mor 


Pa 
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than one occasion upon which I shall feel it necessary for me 
to impose myself upon the patience of the Senate. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is with a full conviction that there will 
be more than one speech that I would like to see the first one 
unloaded. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is awaiting with exceeding impatience the deliverance of 
the Senator from Iowa. I can only say that while speeches 
have not been very frequent, I have yet to hear anything from 
the Senator from Pennsylvania in behalf of the proposed 
measure, 

But I want to assure him that he is entirely mistaken with 
regard to my motive. If the farmers of this country could be 
given the right to buy what they must buy in a free market, 
or a comparatively free market, I for one will vote for the 
reciprocity measure. It will be my only concern during the 
course of the entire discussion that when we take the farmer 
and introduce him into free competition with his only com- 
petitor, practically, we shall give him at the same time the right 
to buy some of the things he must buy in a market freer than 
we now have. It is therefore that I want to know, and I be- 
lieve a great many Senators share my desire in that respect, 
whether we are to have at this session some amelioration of 
the burdens which the farmer must bear—not only bear 
whether this free agricultural bill is passed or not, but especially 
bear if it is passed. I think it is only fair, it is only honest 
with the American people, to determine in advance whether the 
relief that I have suggested is to be given to them. 

I inquired, therefore, in absolute good faith of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania whether he would be willing to renew his 
request that a time be fixed for voting upon the wool bill and 
the free-list bill and such other bills as may be attached to it 
which seek to remove the burdensome duties with which we are 
now afflicted before we reach a conclusion upon the reciprocity 
measure. 

Mr. BACON. I want, if the Senator will pardon me, to say 
a word on the matter of those orders. I was called out of the 
Chamber. I understand they have been disposed of. Am I 
correct, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They have been. 

Mr. BACON. I simply want to call attention to a matter 
that may be of importance in view of the fact that the request 
will probably be repeated. 

Mr. STONE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. STONE. I came in rather late. I understood the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania presented a request that a vote be taken 
ou the pending bill, the unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Such a request was put, and objec- 
tion was made thereto. 

Mr. STONE. I understood—I am asking the Chair about it— 
that the request of the Senator from Pennsylvania was that 
the three bills should be voted on—one the 24th, another on the 
25th, and the third on the 26th of July. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
quests for entry of three different orders. 

Mr. STONE. Did the Senator from Utah object to the entire 
request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
I.A FOLLEeTTE]} objected to the request for a vote upon the reci- 
procity bill. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] objected te 
the entry of the other two orders. 

Mr. STONE. I did not understand. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, as these requests are doubtless 
to be again proposed to the Senate, there is a matter of form 
to which I think it is important to call attention. I did not call 
attention to it while on the floor before, because I did not wish 
that anything I should say might be construed into any objec- 
tion to voting upon the days designated, but*I think the form 
of request is one which, if adopted, contravenes two rules of 
the Senate; and it is with a view of having the request, if here- 
after presented, conform to those rules that I now call atten- 
tion to them. 

The request was that on a certain day and a certain hour 
the bills should be considered as engrossed and read the third 
time. Am I correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BACON. I say that that can not be done by unanimous 
consent, because the rules of the Senate, which can only be 
modified or changed in the way indicated by the rules, expressly 
provide that, in the first place, bills shall be considered in 
Committee of the Whole, and that indicates, of course, that 
they shall pass from Committee of the Whole. But what 
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It was made in three different re- 





is more directly to the point is Rule XV. 
rule: 

RULE XV. 1. All bills and joint resolutions which shall have re: 7 
two readings shall first be considered by the Senate as in Com: 
of the Whole, after which they shall be reported to the Senate. 

That is one rule. Mr. President, I say that that can not 
obviated or dispensed with by unanimous consent. A rule , 
only be changed by the method prescribed in the rules {}) 
selves, which it is not necessary I should recite. Wha; 
perhaps more important is Rule XIV: 

Rute XIV. 2. Every bill and joint resolution shall receive three ; 
ings previous to its passage, which readings shall be on three di 
days, unless the Senate unanimously direct otherwise. 

The Senate can, by unanimous consent, dispense with ; 
provision which requires the reading to be on three separ 

ays, but the Senate can not by unanimous consent dis)e)so 
with the three readings. We do dispense every day wit! ¢}, 
three several readings by having the two readings annowiic| 
as having been made upon the first day. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is important, if the Se 
from Pennsylvania desires to repeat the request or again 
sent it to the Senate, that that point shall be guarded ag: 

I think the only thing which is practicable is that the s 
shall do as we did, the Chair will remember, upon the for. 
mer occasion—provide that we will take the matter up for 


I will read +) 


e 


disposition at the stage in which it is found at that time. [ 
is perfectly competent for the Senate, before it reaches that 
day, to take it up and pass it from the Committee of the \V hole 
into the Senate, and to pass the stage of the engrossment and 


third reading, and then bring it within the operation of the 
proposed consent. But I respectfully submit that with that 
positive provision in the rule we can not, in advance, say that 
a bill shall be considered as read the third time. Of course, | 
know that in the House of Representatives, where the rijes 
are different, that is a constant practice, and a proper practice: 
and I am not prepared to say but that it might be a desirable 
practice here; but it is certainly, in my opinion, absolutely in 
conflict with the rules of the Senate. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment 


of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I move that the Senate insist on 


its amendment and ask for a conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses, and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 


the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not believe it is the 
w'll of the Senate to ask for conferees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the motion. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The motion is debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, yes; of course. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let the House action be read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will, without ob- 
jection, again read the resolution of the House. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 21, 1911 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives disagrees to the amend 
ment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing ar 
amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall be elecied 
by the people of the several States. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the-motion go over for the day. 
The Senate does not necessarily have to ask for conferees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not necessarily; but the motion 
has been made, and it is in order. It does not have to go wver 
It is one of the motions which, under the rule, should be [re 
ceeded with until disposed of. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the joint resolution does not 2 
over by a mere objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It seems to me that the proper action 's 
that the Senate do not concur in the action of the House. 1!)'s 
is not upon an amendment; it is upon a joint resolution. {ie 
amendment has been absorbed in the joint resolution. I }«d 
not expected that a motion to appoint conferees would be ice 
at this time. Of course the question next would come up 0! (le 
adoption of the conference report. But it is a question whlet!e! 
the Senate should ask for a conference, the House not having 
asked for one. 

The joint resolution came from the House. The Sen:te 
amended it and it went back to the House, and they declined \v 
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agree to the amendment and did not ask for conferees. It is 
not the usual manner of proceeding. The question will arise 
now as to the vote required to send it to conference, because 
jt is an entirety and it will affect the enactment of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will remember that the amend- 
m in the Senate was passed by a majority vote. 

\ir. HEYBURN. But after it is passed the amendment can 


never again be considered by a majority vote, because the 
qmendment became a part of the joint resolution. It is no 
longer an amendment. 

Mr. BACON. What went to the House is an amendment 

‘ir. HEYBURN. It is not an amendment now. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; it is, so far as they are concerned. That 


is what they resolved they will not accept. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 


Mr. HEYBURN. I will yield the floor. I merely wanted 
ihat we should not just glide along and then afterwards dis- 


cover that we had been on slippery ground. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Let the question be put. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
tion of the Senator from Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 


m<¢ 
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Mr. Crark of Wyoming, Mr. Netson, and Mr. Bacon the con- | 


ferees on the part of the Senate. 
ALFRED D. BULLOCK AND OTHERS. 


Mr. CRAWFORD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
vere referred certain bills, reported the following resolution 


(S. Res. 88), which were considered by unanimous consent and | 


agreed to: 


Resolved, That in compliance with a communication from the chief 
i » of the Court of Claims, the Secretary of the Senate be, and 
} : hereby, directed to return to the Court of Claims the congres 
| cases of Alfred D. 


slot 3ullock and others, No. 13106—272, certified 
to the President of the Senate under date of February 20, 1908 (5S. 
Doc. No. 314, 60th Cong., Ist sess.) ; Dorette H. Busching and others, 
No. 15008—17T. certified to the President of the Senate under date of 





uary 21, 1911 (S. Doc. No. 773, 61st Cong., 3d sess.) ; Jacob M 

; and others, No. 13833—461, certified to the President « the 

te under date of June 18, 1909 (S. Doc. No. 107, 61st Cong., ist 
sess.) : Ada E. Much, widow, and others, No. 137: 





~98, certified to the | 


President of the Senate under date of January 51, 1911 (8S. Doc. No. 
rs) 61st Cong.. 3d sess.): Mary E. Aleorn, widow, and others, No. 
14188—75, certified to the President of the Senate under date of April 
£5, 1910 ($8. Doe. No. 512, 6ist Cong., 2d sess.) ; Nathan F. Amee and | 
others, No. 18833—1, certified to the President of the Senate under | 
date of December 6, 1909 (S. Doc. No. 190, Gist Cong., 2d sess.) ;: 


George W. Bailey and others, No. 14124—140, certified to the 


President 





of the Senate under date of December 15, 1910 (8S. Doe. No. 718, Gist 
Cong., 3d sess.) ; John E. Buckingham and others, No. 15786—51, certi 
fied to the President of the Senate under date of January 31, 1911 
(S. Doe. No. 802, Gist Cong., 3d sess.) ; John W. Knight and others, | 
No. 13786—1, certified to the President of the Senate under date of 
February 9, 1910 (8. Doc. No. 360, 6ist Cong., 2d s.); William A 
Ashe and others, No. 14860—141, certified to the President of the Sen 





ate under date of January 30, 1911 (8S. Doc. No. 796, Gist Conz., 3d 


sess.)}; Mary A. F. Barry, widow, and others, No. 14124—20, certified 
to the President of the Senate under date of March 23, 1910 (8. Dox 
No. 451, Gist Cong., 2d sess.) ; and Richard Emmons and others, No 
10375, certified to the President of the Senate under date of Dex 

28, 1906 (8. Doc. No. 172, 59th Cong., 2d sess.), and the said court 
is hereby authorized to proceed in said cases as if no return therein 


had been made to the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (8. 2898) granting an increase of pension to 
M. Howard (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OGORMAN (by request): 

A bill ($8. 2894) to previde for and regulate the issue of cir- 
culating notes by banks and banking associations of deposit and 
discount organized and doing business under general incor- 
poration aets of any State or Territory in the United States; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

A bill (8. 2895) requiring railroads and other common c:r- 
tiers engaged in interstate ecommerce to make prompt acknow! 
edgment and adjustment of claims for overcharge on freight, 
and for logs and injury to same; to the Committee on Inter- 
stite Commerce. 

A bill (8. 2396) te restore Jacob Linebough to the rolls of the 
Army and grant him an honorable discharge; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

_A bill (8. 2807) granting a pension to Lewis White; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


on 


Francis | 


} 


| 
| 


A bill (8S. 2906) for the relief of John H. Cole; to the Com- 

| mittee on Claims. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2907) to correct the military record 
of and issue to James Capehart an honorable discharge; to the 
Comimittee on Military Affairs. 

(By request.) A bill (8S. 2908) granting an increase of | 
sion to Marion Cunningham; and 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2909) for the relief of John K. 
Wren; to the Committee on Pensions 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 2910) granting an increase of ! Aaron T. 
Currier; to the Committee on Pensi 

RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 

Mr. OLIVER submitted an amet! ent 1 nded to | pro 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for othe 

| purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed 
AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BIL! 
Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment intended to be m l 
| by him to the bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a defici 
appropriations for contingent expenses of the House of R 
sentatives for the fiscal year 1911, and for other purposes, \ i 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. PERKINS submitted an amendment i nded to } 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12109) to sup; a defic , 
the appropriations for contingent expenses of the H 
Representatives for the fiscal year 1911, and for other 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropri ! 
ordered to be printed. 

MESSENGER TO COMMITTEE ON INTEROCEANIC « 

Mr. BRANDEGEE submitted the following resolution ¢ : 
85), which was read and referred to the Committee t 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senat 

Resolved, That the Committee on In unie Canals j 
t! o empl im iger at vary of $1,20¢ int 
paid from tl contingent fund of the Sen ntil $ 1 
for by law 

ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON CANAD! r 

Mr. OLIVER submitted the following resolution (8 : 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Au | 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Sena 

Resolved, That the Committ on Canadian Re: 
thorized to employ an assistant clerk at a salar 
to be paid from the contingent fund of tl Sen 
vided for by law. 

TELEGRAPH SERVICE IN SENATE OFFICE BI 

Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution (S. I 

| 86), which was read and referred to the ¢ 
and Contrel the Contingent Expenses of thy 

Resotred, That the Vice President is hereb 1 1 to d 

institution of the departmental telegraph instrument 1 t 


or 
9549 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (8S. 2898) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Mooney; and 

A bill (8. 2899) granting an increase of pension to Levi Tone 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2900) to amend paragraph 500 of the act approved 
August 5, 1909, entitled “An act to provide revenue, equ 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States 


for other purposes,” relating to the free entry of retum 
American animals (with accompanying papers); to the 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2901) giving pensionable status to certain wido. 


of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War; to the Committee 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2902) to authorize the Commissioner 
Revenue to remit the specific penalty 
section 38 of the act approved August 5, 


of 
under subsecti 


1909, in certair 





and for other purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2803) providing for the military status of Jol 
Gray; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

iy Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 2904) to confer upon the Commissioners of tl 
District of Columbia authority to regulate the operation and 
equipment of the vehicles of the Metropolitan C h Co.; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia 

By Mr. STONE (for Mr. Reep) 

A bill (S. 2905) for the relief of Sanger & Moody (with 


accompanying paper); and 
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Office Building, and provide competent service therein, at a compensa- 


tion of not to exceed $1,800 per annum, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


CHUGACH NATIONAL FOREST LANDS IN ALASKA. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I submit a resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 
The resolution (S. Res. 84) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested to transmit to the Senate of the United States copies of all 
leiters, maps, executive or departmental orders or instructions, surveys, 
also applications to enter land, or for rights of way of railroads or 
otherwise, and all other official reports, recommendations, documents, or 
records in the Departments of War, Interior, and Agriculture, or by any 
of the officials or bureaus of these departments, not included in the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Interior of April 26, 1911, printed as Senate 
Document No. 12, Sixty-second Congress, first session, relating in any 
way to the elimination from the Chugack National Forest in Alaska of 
land fronting upon Controller Bay, approximating 12,800 acres; espe- 
cially referring to such papers, documents, etc., as relate to applications 
of the Controller Railroad & Navigation Co. for rights of way or con- 
firmation of its maps of rights of way or harbor rights or privileges in or 
near to the said Controller Bay, or upon the Chugach National Forest, 
or upon lands eliminated therefrom, or upon tide lands or shore lands 


of tl said Controller Bay, with such information, if any, as is in 
the possession of the War Department, relating to the character of Con- 
troll Bay as a harbor, its soundings, and a designation of those por- 


tions of the 
le to 


harbor which are available for the use of deep-water vessels. 
include in the report hereby requested the names of the 
iers whose claims are to be used as bases for the applications for 
- land referred to, the mesne and subsequent assignments, and other 
data relating thereto, with a statement of the present status of all said 
applications to enter said lands or for rights of way thereon. 





The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, after a long contest, ex- 
tending over more than two years, the attempt to monopolize 
the vast coal deposits of the Bering River coal fields has been 
defeated, so far as the acquisition of title to the said coal 
lands is concerned, by the decision of the Secretary of the In- 
terior in the so-called Cunningham coal claims case June 26, 
1911. 

It now seems evident that the interests which were seeking 
te monopolize the natural resources of Alaska were not de- 
pendent entirely upon one method. Control of transportation 
and access to these coal fields is equivalent to control of the 
coal itself. The harbor of Controller Bay, which is protected 
by a double natural breakwater, is the only available protected 
deep-water harbor within reasonable access to these coal fields. 
Realizing this fact, the national administration, February 26, 
1909, withdrew from public entry that portion of the shore 
lines of Controller Bay which was essential in the use of its 
harbor and navigable channel. This left the situation so that 
the use of this harbor could be preserved for the publie or 
granted upon such conditions as would insure it against mo- 
nopoly. However, on October 28, 1910, without notice, this 
shore line, by Executive order, was restored to public entry, 
and immediately thereafter, before the public were advised of 
this fact, one James J. Ryan and others who are connected 
with the Controller Railroad & Navigation Co. made application 
to enter certain portions of the shore of Controller Bay which, 
with the incidental rights incident thereto and harbor privi- 
leges for which they had made application to the Government, 
will give them a complete monopoly of the use of Controller 
Bay as a harbor and of the sole practicable and available deep- 
water access to the Bering River coal fields. The rights so 
applied for have not yet matured or been confirmed, and in 
order that the fraudulent monopoly which was defeated by the 
decision of the Secretary of the Interior in the Cunningham 
coal cases should not be acquired by these other means of the 
monopoly of Controller Bay, and in order that the benefit of 
this very excellent act of the present administration should 
not be entirely lost, the status of these appliactions and all of 
the transactions leading up to the same should be thoroughly 
investigated and made public. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I will move to insert at the proper place 
in the resolution the words “if not incompatible with the 
public interest.” I presume the Senator from Washington will 
agree to that amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington ac- 
cepts the amendment. The modification will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “ requested” insert “if not 
incompatible with the public interest.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so modified. 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a minute. I came in after 
the resolution had been partly read. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Washington whether it provides for the publica- 
tion of the report as a public document? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; it does not. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. When the report is made, I shal! kk 
that it be printed as a public document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then will be time enough, after the re; 
comes in. 


It simply asks for the info) 


PRICES OF SUGAR IN PRINCIPAL MARKETS. 


Mr. GRONNA. I have received from the Departme: f 
Commerce and Labor 15 tables, prepared in the Burean of 
tistics, showing the movement of sugar prices in the pri: l 
European and American markets during the more 1 
period, together with prices for standard grades of bot} 
and refined sugar. I ask that the matter be printed 
public document. (S. Doc. No. 55.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the r 
of the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state that I have examined the | 
and it brings the sugar prices down to date. I have no 
tion at all to the printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The Chair hears no objecti: 1 
the order is entered. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 12109. An act to supply a deficiency in the a; 
tions for contingent expenses of the House of Repres: 
for the fiscal year 1911, and for other purposes, was reac 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropriat 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to 
sideration of the reciprocity measure, House bill 4412. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Co: 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bil! (il. i 
4412) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the I 
of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, our predecessors |} 
ceeded primarily upon the principle that ‘‘ he who does : 
eare for his own household is worse than an infidel,” b 
did not ignore its corollary, viz, in a republic that ho 
is related to every other in a measure, and he who wil! 
ognize those relations and accept whatever enlarges | 
benefits of his household by extending rights and bem 
others is something less than highly cbristianized. Tar 
in a measure, restraints upon trade; but in order to m 
country at its highest efliciency in trade, industry, and f 
national peace and amity, it must develop its own resou 
encourage diversity of enterprise by offering proper induc 
the investment of capital in those things which can and « 
be done here through the employment of American 
American labor, at the highest possible wage and standard 
living. To attain this highest condition it is necessary 
tariff approximately equal to the difference in cost of prod 
here and abroad be imposed upon competing articles seesins 
entrance into the United States from countries having : 
standard of wages and living than ours. With this as 
and omitting for the time the question of revenue, it wo 
that it was the clear duty of the United States, and for i 
good, to enter into the freest relations possible with those 
where the conditions of living and industry are similar 
of our own country. 

Does the Dominion of Canada come within the class of mm 
tions to which such description applies? After the most : 
and unbiased study of which I am capable, I believe | 
does. We have now reached the time when the individua! 
ator must decide this matter for himself, and I feel that |! 
vote for the agreement entered into by the representatives « 
two countries. Personally, I would not have brought 
ward at this time and in this form if I had been in con 
the matter. I would have striven hard and long for a 
which would have included all of the products of Canadi: 
United States industries in the free list, for I am « 
that reciprocity with Canada can never be the greatest s 
until manufactured, as well as natural products, meet | 
toms wall in passing between the two countries. Under 
pending measure there will be too many opportuniti 
national changes and discriminations in tariffs for its unqic> 
tioned permanence and safety. Furthermore, the countr) 
being disturbed in its every industrial part by pendin< 
threatening tariff revisions; and if depression comes, as ! 
it may, reciprocity will be credited with being the ete! 
wedge of business disaster, and repudiation may be the res" 


Ga ¢ 


I am sorry that some Senators feel that it is the part of ¢ 
statesmanship to indulge so extensively in extravagant « 


inflammatory statements and in such peculiar methods iutene 
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to complicate the passage of the measure, but which may result 
in embarrassment to its administration when enacted into law. 

But the matter is here in this form. It has been presented 
by a Republican President, whom nobody has openly charged 
with mercenary or improper motives, and it is not out of har- 
mony with the time-honored principle of a Republican protec- 
tive tariff. That principle is, in effect, that duties should be 
jevied only upon imports from nations where the cost of pro- 
duction is substantially less than the cost in this country. The 
cost of production in Canada of the products included in the 
pending measure is not materially, if it is any, less than the cost 
of production of such articles in the United States. The people 
of the two countries are the same in blood, in civilization, in 
methods of living, in ideals, and in destiny. Indeed, people from 
the States are almost as numerous in many parts of Canada 
as those born under the British Jack, and the percentage of 
Canadian-born citizens in the United States is very large. We 


are closer neighbors to Canada in every sense of the word than | 


we are to any other nation on earth. 
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we wait for such objections to disappear we will never begin. 
Let us accept it with the hope that none of the extraneous diffi- 
culties encountered in the past shall intervene, and that once 
engaged in the work of friendship we become betier 
friends and together shall understand that the removal of the 
ugly and useless barriers to trade will extend Canada’s horizon 
to the south and that of the United States to the 


; 1) 
Siliill 


north, se that 
the eye of industry may sweep with unbroken vision om 
Hudsons Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. 

But, Mr. President, we are told that this measure will inure 
to the benefit of Canada and work to the detriment of the 
United States; and as proof of this the preponents of that 
theory bring forward those arguments, and only those, which 
could with equal force be urged against reciprocity among the 
States. The United States lies between the two oceans: so 

| does Canada. The United States is in the North Tem). 

Zone; so is habitable Canada. The United States lies south 
| and Canada nerth of an imaginary line which can not be lu d 
except by a surveyor. The only difference is that Canada, 


If the fortune and cir- | 


cumstance of post-Revolutionary treaties had not arbitrarily | 


fixed the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and the forty-ninth 
parailel, instead of 54° 40’, as the boundary line between Canada 
and the United States, no voice would now be raised against a 
bigger America. It would have seemed in the eternal fitness 
of things that there should be one great economic unit in habit- 
able America north of the Gulf of Mexico. It is one country by 
nature, but in the economy of man it has been made into two, 
accompanied by all the economic waste of separate organiza- 
tions. There is litile hope or prospect that one flag will float 
over Washington and Ottawa, but surely two nations bound so 
closely together by nature should not be separated by commer- 
cial and industrial barriers. Several times in our history we 
have been close to commercial freedom with Canada, and at 
one fatal hour we were close to national unity. I say fatal, not 
that the union would have been disastrous, but because the hour 
was untimely struck. The occasion was not right. Had no un- 
usual or unforeseen difficulties arisen during the continuance of 
the Marey-Flgin treaty of 1854-1866, I believe by this time 
there would have been no trade controversy over Canada, for 
there would have been but one commercial flag on the Western 
Continent north of Mexico. Feeling in the United States 
during the Civil War was embittered by British sympathy 
with the southern cause, and Canada became the asylum for 
southern sympathizers. The Alabama was fitted out in British 
ports and waters to prey upon and harass the interests of the 
United States. The treaty period, unfortunately, ended about the 
time of the close of the war. ‘The sentiment of the North was hos- 
tile to everything pro-British. 


being north, shades into the Frigid Zone, and for every deyice 


it extends north from our northern boundary the season for 
| agriculture is shortened and the risks from frosts and droughis 
increase. It is probable that in time much of the agricultural land 
of Canada will be utilized for wheat. This will occur as fast as 
the world’s demand encourages it. This development will take 
place in full measure only when and because such demand shall 
warrant the higher price which the additional risks will make 
necessary. I know that many men have sold their developed 


The Alabama claims came up for | 


settlement, and in the later sixties there was a general feel- | 


ing throughout this country that the proper compensation 
for England to make to the United States was to cede Canada 
to it. Senator Sumner, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, openly advocated annexation, and in the early 


part of 1870 Secretary of State Hamilton Fish urged upon | 


England’s ambassador, Sir Edward Thornton, the advisability 
of England’s withdrawal from Canada. The ambassador was 
instructed to consent to this proposition if Canada would take 
the initiative, but this Canada refused to do, owing to the intense 
feeling which had grown up as the result of the events of the 
Civil War and of the revocation by the United States of the 
treaty of 1854. 

Sefore and at the time of the Elgin treaty there was much 
talk of union between Canada and the United States. But at 
that time the dissensions over slavery between the two sections 


of our country impeded, if they did not prevent, annexation. 


The North was for annexation—the South was against it and 
advocated reciprocity in trade as a preventive of union. The 
addition of Canada to the United States would be increasing 
free territory, for slavery could not exist in the North. Indeed, 
the pages of the history of our relations with Canada seem full 


of untimely and unsuccessful efforts at union and reciprocity, | 


and it has been impossible to strike the time and occasion right. 
The people of both countries have not, however, given up hope, 
and still express a longing for those mutual advantages which 
are possible in unrestricted commercial intercourse. 

_ The bill before us is not a realization of our hopes and de- 
Sires. It is, however, a distinct recognition of international 
comity. It is an agreement to begin taking down the useless 
wall between parts of the same industrial field. It is the best 
that can be obtained now. Shall we refuse to begin a uni- 
versally acknowledged good work when we have the chance 
simply because it does not begin or end at the place we would 
have selected? Or because we are piqued at the architect who 
laid out the plans? Or because the scheme does not and can 
not contain all of our notions as to what should be in it? If 


high-priced lands in the States and have gone into Canada to 
take up the lower-priced lands there in the 


hope that the rise 
in value of these virgin lands will bring them a fortune in a 
few years. It is the same idea which actuates men to buy even 
intrinsically worthless land near a growing city. They expect 
that the city in its growth will some day reach them, when their 
property will warrant draining, filling, and plaiting for city 


property. Some of these immigrants to Canada will have the 


endurance and strength and financial ability to abide the time, 
which is sure to come, when from the increase in land values 
they will reap their reward; but for me, I would prefer t ear 
a farm from among the forests and stump barrens of Micl o 
than to encounter the frosts and privations of | ern Canada, 
Already hundreds of disappointed Americans wending their 
way back to the United States—‘‘ God’s country,” as they call it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branprcre in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Gladly. 

Mr. BORAH. Notwithstanding that fact, 100.000 Americans 
last year left the United States and went to Canada, and have 
become permanent citizens there. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Last year 124,000 people went from the 


United States into Canada. I am not prepared to say what pro- 


portion of them were native-born Americans. I know that 
94,000 people left Canada and came into the United States during 
that time, and I do know that of that number 25,000 were men 
who had lived in the United States and had gone into Cannda 
and come back. 

Mr. BORAH. Those who left Canada and came back e 

| not of the same element of the producing classes as those \ ) 
left the United States and went into Cauada. They were fol- 
lowing other vocations. I know that there are now a 1 i 
and a half Canadians in this country, but they are not ¢ zed 
| in farming. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am not prepared to dispute that state- 
ment, because I have not investigated as to 1 particular vocne- 
tions which those people entered. I simply know that the re- 
port shows that 124,000 people from the United S ven 0 
Canada last year and 94,000 from Canada came here. ‘This 
| means that the percentage of immigration from Canada inte é 
United States is larger than the percentage of e ration from 
the United States into Canada. 

But Canada will, in the course of time, be develoned, and ‘ 
dreds of millions of bushels of hardy short-sensoned wheat will 
be produced; but I repeat, that will be when there is a market 
for it and that market will be caused by the increased 
sumption of wheat and by the decreased production in ot 
at present wheat-growing sections. To-day the productio f 
wheat in the United States is the greatest in the history of our 
country, and it will never be less; but only about one farm n 
five grows wheat. I ought to say also that while it is ch ed 
that Canada is rapidly increasing her wheat production, t 
year she produced 17,000,000 bushels less thar » did the vear 
before, and that her agricultural products in 1510 amounted to 


something like $26,000,000 less than they 


did in 1909, 
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Gradually the longer-settled portions of this country are Mr. TOWNSEND. But, Mr. President, if it shall be demon 
abandoning the culture of wheat for more profitable products, | strated that that fear is not well founded; if at the sam. 
and when the natural wheat-producing soil is exhausted it | time we are preserving the real fundamental principle of {), 
is turned ever to other uses, and as wheat growing decreases, | Republican protective tariff or Republican protection, namely. 
in proportion to consumption, the price will tend to rise, and | duty which measures the difference in the cost of productio). - 
those who are wedded to wheat culture, and can not be | are we not still proceeding according to Republican notions 2; 
divorced from it, will be consoled by the fact that it will | doctrines? 
pay them to so fertilize the soil and cultivate the erop as to Mr. BORAH. Yes; if it should be demonstrated; but th. 
obtain a proper return for their toil and outlay. would be another interesting question arise then, and that 

To-day if all the surplus wheat of Canada found an outlet | when the demonstration took place and what was the caus 
through American markets, it would not, in my opinion, ma-| the change which produced the change of position in the pa: 
terially affect the price. If we used Canada’s export we could | on that subject? 
and would export more of our own crop. But we will not use it. Mr. TOWNSEND. I shall have to differ from the Sen: 
The surplus from both countries will continue to find its mar- | from Idaho in his assertion that the party has changed its | 
ket abroad except in case of a crop failure in either country. | tion on that subject. I may have been peculiar in my envi: 
Then the other country will supply, as it ought to supply, the | ment and my relations politically, but I have never unders: 
deficiency. any other doctrine as the one adopted by the Republican P; 

I do not believe there is any prospect of the supply of wheat | than the one I have announced to-day. 
outrunning the demand. It is true that for years the trend of I am insisting, Mr. President, that the basis for fixing a |: 
population has been away from the farm and to the city, but | has never been the selling price, but rather the cost of pr: 
that simply increased the demand for wheat. Producers have | tion. But if for argument sake we shall agree that it is 
become consumers. business of Government to see to it that prices are high 

But, Mr. President, the opponents of this measure base their | the United States than they are in Canada, and that pb) 
prophecies of disaster to the farmers upon the proposition that | ducing the tariff between this and that eountry on art 
Canadian prices are lower than United States prices, and wheat | that would come in to compete, we would thereby reduce 
is the overworked item of illustration. Now, I can see no good | selling price here and injure the producer. I say, assuin} 
reason for arguing that because prices are higher im one coun- | that all this is true for argument sake—and it is thé only \ 
try than they are in another therefore the country of higher | will assume it to be true—let us see what we will get from 
prices will be injured by a removal of @uties. Some have also | particular bill; let us see exactly what must result if we ar 
contended as though it was the business of the Government to | te apply that doctrine as I propose to apply it now. 
insure selling prices. When before did the advocates of pro- Let us refer to whent again. During the last 19 years y 
tection ever publicly announce that a tariff was inaugurated to | has fluctuated in price in Canada and in the United Stat: 
increase prices? When infant industries which ought to have | 1890, 1891, 1897, 1899, 1902, 1903, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, 
been established in this country were seeking to establish | 1909 wheat was higher in the United States than it wa- 
themselves it was the policy of the Republican Party to afford | Winnipeg. In some of those years the difference was nez!' 
protection against the stronger and better organized institutions | During the years 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1900, 1901. 
abroad, and under those cireumstances the Government was | 1908 wheat was higher in Winnipeg than it was in Ch 
properly generous, but when such industries here have become | This shows that during 11 of the last 19 years wheat : 
established, then no one has intelligently urged that a duty | aged higher in the United States than it did in Canadas 
should be retained for protection except in cases where, by rea- | during 8 of those 19 years it averaged lower in the | 
son of higher wages paid and other greater legitimate expenses | States than in Canada. Now, if we apply the standard 1: 
incurred, the cost of production to our preducers was mate- | fore mentioned and say that the United States farmer \ 
rially greater than the cost to our competitors, and I at least | have lost on his wheat during the designated 11 years 
have always had in mind that this system would induce compe- | wheat was higher in the United States than it was in Ca 
tition among our producers which would eventually cheapen | if the United States tariff had been removed, shall we 1 
products to the consumer. And it has done so. obliged to apply the same doctrine, per contra, and assert 

In other words, I have believed, and I still believe, that we | equal certainty that he would have gained during the & | 
should protect those, and only those, of our home industries | when wheat was higher in Canada than it was in the U: 
which should exist here in which the legitimate cost of produc- | States if the Canadian tariff had been removed? 
tion is materially greater than it is with their competitors, and if such would be the logical result of this theory, wil! i 
then only to the extent of the difference in such cost, and this | be necessary to figure up and strike a balance by arith 
means that cost and not selling price is the basis for fixing | calculation before we know whether the farmer would have 
tariffs. injured by free trade in wheat with Canada? What is 

But let us take, for argument’s sake, the position assumed by | ef wheat is even more marked in reference to other farm 
the opponents of this measure, removal or reduction of duties | ucts. During practically all of the last 19 years corn, | 
means a loss to the country of higher prices. Measured by | milk, hogs and hog products, and sheep have been higher | 
their standard, will the bill, if enacted into law, be a financial | Canada than in the United States, and every farm preduct | 
detriment to our farmer? during some of the last 19 years, been higher in Canada 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— it has been in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- How will gentlemen escape from the conclusion which 
gan yield to the Senator from Tdaho? own logic produces? If a removal of all duties on az 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do. tural products reduces values in some cases, it must, b: 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask the Senator there upon | same token, inerease them in others. 
what theory, then, has it been that the Republican Party has I have heard much about the failure of the bill to reduce 
universally, since the repeal of the treaty in 1865, opposed this | duty on articles which the farmer uses. Have gentlemen 1 
kind of an arrangement with Canada? Upon what basis has it | the bill so carelessly as to have overlooked the fact that lw 
made its objection if it were not for the purpose of protecting | is on the free list; and if the duty imposes extra cost to 
the price of the farmer in the sale of his products? eonsumer, then certainly it is the lumberman and not 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not believe that the Republican Party | farmer who will be injured by a remission of this duty, for 
or that Republicans generally have universally opposed such a | latter will not have his lumber charged with a tariff du‘) 
treaty with Canada. I am convineed, after having read the | $1.25 per thousand. Shall he not be credited with this item 
history of all the relations between this country and Canada, The bill provides that the duty of 45 per cent on hay loaders 
that there has been a disposition on the part ef the people of | potato diggers, feed cutters, grain crushers, fanning » 
this country and of Canada to establish just such mutual rela- | rollers, and hay tedders shall be reduced to 25 per cent, ©! 
tions as are now proposed and that disposition existed even | reduction of 45 per cent. , 
before the treaty of 1854. Mr. MoCUMBER. Does the Senator from Michigan objec 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to interrupt the | interruptions? 

Senator now to take the time to do so, but I will before very Mr. TOWNSEND. Ne. ; 

long show the Senator that the Republican Party in every cam- Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator wishes to make a con! 
paign where the issue has been up, including the campaign | uous speech I will not interrupt him. 

which brought the present administration inte power, spe- Mr. TOWNSEND. I should not like to be interrupted for : 
cifically denounced the lowering of the duties between this | speech, but for a question I shall be very willing to yield. ; 
country and Canada for fear of reducing the price of the Mr. MoCUMBER. Was the Senator made any estimate © 
products of the farmer. what the average farmer would gain in a period of 10 or 1» 








years if he got the full benefit of the reduction of a dollar and 
a quarter a thousand upon his lumber? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; I have not. It would be very small. 
Mr. McCUMBER. It is a matter of fact that an ordinary 
ame house will last about 45 years, is it not? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, I should think so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are about 10,000 feet of lumber in 
the ordinary farmhouse. And if that was the case, saving a dol- 
lar and a half on a thousand feet would be a saving of $15 on 
his lumber bill once in 45 years, or 33 cents a year; something 
like that. Would you consider that an important element to 
palance against a loss of 25 cents on barley for every bushel he 
would raise? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have shown, unless I have failed, that 
these articles vary in prices, sometimes higher and sometimes 
lower in Canada than they are in the United States. I have 
just begun an enumeration of some of the items. Now, I am 
going to admit to the Senator from North Dakota that I do not 
take very much stock in this notion that the removal of the duty 
on lumber or on wheat is going to make any appreciable dif- 
ference in the price of either one of them—and I am referring 
to lumber and other products in order to apply the rule laid 
down by Senators who insist that the selling price shall be the 
standard for fixing the tariff. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator why he goes back 
19 or 20 years and gives us a general conclusion of a period of 
20 years or 19 years, the most of which years were in a period 
in which, on account of our enormous surplus, we were com- 
pelled to sell upon the basis of foreign values, while, when we 
had reduced our surplus so that it was almost nothing, in 1909 


f 
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and in 1910, or reduced it so very low, the home demand rather | 


than the foreign demand applies? 


or four years he will find there has never been a time, unless 
through a cornering of the market at some particular period, 
in which the Canadian price under like conditions would come 
within from 10, and sometimes within as high as 20, cents a 


Why does he not take up | 
those years for a comparison, and if he will take the last three | 


bushel as our wheat, and when our flax crop was short and | 


when our barley crop was short, as within the last year, there 
was a difference of fully 30 cents a bushel on each of them. 

It seems to me the Senator ought to take those years, be- 
cause those years meet our present condition, and they fore- 
shadow what we may expect in the future from Canada. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator 
from North Dakota I will state that the reason I went back 
to 1890 was because that was the first year about which I can 
obtain statistics in Canada as to the price of products. 
for a compilation to be made from 1850 to date. I submit that 
the method I have pursued is the only fair one to pursue in 
this matter. 

The Senator seems to think that there were some unusual 
conditions which existed a few years ago which created a large 


I asked | 


¢ — - se 
20d 
there on which she can produce from one to five billion bushels 
of wheat. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not mention that suggestion. I 
ought to have done it for another reason, and that was to 
emphasize the fact, as I stated a moment ago, that because of 


Canada’s peculiar geographical location, she has to meet the 
exigencies of drought and frost, which would make her not a 
dangerous competitor of the United States one year with 


another. 

The bill further provides that manure spreaders and wind- 
mills—and I call the particular attention of those politicians 
and lobbyists who are so solicitous of the farmers’ interests to 
these items, manure spreaders and windmills—it provides, I say, 
that the duty on these articles shall be reduced from 45 per cent 
to 20 per cent, or a reduction in duty of 55 per cent. 

I am not presenting this information, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, because I believe the American farmer is going to get his 
tools any Cheaper by this reduction. I am simply presenting it, 
however, because if you are going to apply this doctrine, that a 
reduction of duty means a reduction in price, you must apply it 
to all of the articles in order to have it fair, because I think it 
works as clearly in one case as it does in another. 

If this rule, which opponents of the bill have invoked, is 
plied to some items, I must insist that it be applied to all 
items, and then the account balanced through profit and loss. 

But if Canada is really getting the best of the bargain, what 


1 T)- 





a misguided, misinformed lot of farmers and statesmen and 
newspaper men there are in the Dominion. From the St. 
Thomas (Ontario) Daily Times of Saturday, June 10, 1911, I 
clipped the following: 
ONLY 2 STOOD UP IN FAVOR OF PACT OUT OF 143 FARMERS AT RECIPROCITY 
MEETING AT STRAFFORDVILLE ON FRIDAY NIGHT STRONG RESOLUTION 
STRAFFORDVILLE, June 1 
The largest mass meeting held here in the last 25 years was the gath- 
ering addressed in the town hall on Friday night by splendid speakers 
on the question of reciprocity. The speakers were the same as were at 
Aylmer the previous night, except that T. W. Crothers, M. P., of St 
| Thomas, was not present, namely, David Marshall, M. P.: Richard 
Blain, M. P. for Peel: Joseph E. Armstrong, M. P. for East Lambton; 
C. A. Brower, M. P.; W. A. Jones, president Bayham Liberal-Conserva 
tive Association, chairman; and Dr. Jobnston, of Port Burwell, secre 
tary Bayham Liberal-Conservative Association. By actual count there 
were 143 farmers present, and all listened with attention and frequent 
applause to the excellent speeches. 
A STIRRING RESOLUTION. 
A stirring resolution disapproving of the proposed reciprocity agree 


ment was submitted to the audience, and with 
man rose to his feet in unqualified app: 
as follows: 


it two exc 
} 


ptions every 
oval of the 


lution, which was 


res 


“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, reciprocity between 
Canada and the United States would be against the best interests of 
the Canadian people, and we heartily indorse the stand taken | Mr. 
R. L. Borden and David Marshall, our esteemed representatives, on this 


question and hope that they will compel the Government to submit the 


| question to the electors of Canada for their decision.” 


surplus, and that the latter few years are the only ones to be | 


governed by. Peculiar conditions are found in all periods. I 
have felt that we should take the country with all of the condi- 
tions which can be found only through a period of years. And 
I have taken every year that we have any reports on from 
Canada and the United States, in order that there might be no 
charge that there has been a juggling of figures or dates for 
the purpose of meeting the emergency. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The Senator will pardon me. There is no 
question about the accuracy of his figures. But while the figures 
will always speak accurately, they speak accurately only of a 
condition at the time. The same figures applied to certain con- 
ditions now will produce entirely different results. For in- 
stance, the Senator will admit that a very little surplus has a 
big influence in driving prices down, and a very little shortage 
has a great influence in pushing prices up. Therefore, figures 
and conditions that applied to years when we were producing 
an enormous surplus and Canada was producing little surplus, 
we will say per capita, because that is the fairer estimate, are 
entireiy different when applied to conditions in which we are 
practically consuming all that we produce, and Canada, on the 
other hand, has an enormous surplus which is still growing. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But which is still growing less. As I 
stated a moment ago, Canada’s production last year was 17,- 
000,000 bushels less than it was in 1909, and her exportations 
were $26,000,000 worth of agricultural products less than it 
was—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. But the Senator undoubtedly 
informed the Senate at the time that there was almost no 
crop in all that northwestern country, and that year has noth- 
ing to do with the possibilities of that country, because all the 
Statistics, Canadian and American, agree that Canada has land 


| dian than it is for me, an American, to 


_ 


Those 141 farmers evidently do not understand this bill as its 
opponents here understand it. I confess I believe there is more 
reason for fear of the measure on the part of Canada than there 
is on the part of our people, and yet I do not think that ar 
thing but real dd can eventually come to either country 
account of its enactment. It would, however, be easier for me 
to conjure up fear of injury from the treaty if I were a Cana 
imagine injury from it 

One must be particularly impressed with the arguments 
against this proposition by the Hon. George E. F M. P 
in the May number of the North American Review of this year 
Mr. Foster is a member of the privy council, was educated in 
New Brunswick, at Edinburgh, and at Heidelberg 
minister of marine and minister 
surely seems to be qualified to speak, and his experience in and 


knowledge of Canadian affairs and conditions entitles his opin- 


1y 


n 
on 


oster, 


and has been 


Ile 


5 


for Canada 





ions to great consideration. I submit an abstract of some parts 
of his article in the North American Review: 

It (the Canadian reciprocity bill) has been condemned by the Boards 
of Trade of Toronto, Winnipeg, and Montreal, and by the Associate 
Boards of Trade of Ontario; by the Food Growers’ Associati of Or 
tario and British Columbia; by the market gardeners, by the ss 
banking, industrial, and transport interests, and by the Lezgislat of 
New Brunswick, British Columbia, Manitoba, and Ontario. The Elg¢in 


Marcy treaty was terminated against the wish inada Canad 
answer was the confederation of the disconnected Provinces, the 
lution of a strong Canadian ideal, and the birth of a new nation. | 
that moment a new alignment of forces and a new tre: 


of € 


d of devel 


superseded the ideals and plans cf the past. The agreement : 
and restricts our (Canada’s) fiscal freedom. It might temporarily suit 
our prairie Provinces, which raise no fruit, if fruit came in free from 
the United States; but if this deprived Ontario and British Colu i 
which are large producers of fruit, of their market in these Provinces, 
and, in addition, exposed them to a ruinous competition in their own 
home market, the result would be otherwise than beneficial to Canadian 


development as a whole. It would shift the best of a profitable produe 
tion from Canada to the United States, diminish the volumes of inter 
provincial traffic, and retard the home development of the food industry. 
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eet ce Eoine ee bone one That os ‘eet oo. one a step in the direction of commercial peace and harmony. 4 

| | ns ae ant ee . fruits, vege- the way will be open for the beginning of the final and gr 
t 8, live stock, grain, and meat production Distance and cost of | achievement of all, viz, the epening up to the mighty cor 
a if 1.000 mil ae dati” aati dieu aa ean .- of Canada and the United States a deep waterway fr: 

‘red along 4, niles of frontier, and its demands are modified by ja ea +h os : . . ae mia os : 

contingencies of seasons and localities. Even then our products, where Lakes to the ocean through that international stream, th 
they go, must compete with similar products raised near by and with Lawrence River. 
el But necens and better one d distribution. fin Gubaieades ab And now, Mr. President, I desire in as brief a time as | 

ut we can not forg that he same pa opens up the arkets . ag a . 
Canada te the chomaliiie wt 7 omiie | ae sae . adie aeaen oan to discuss the amendment which I-have offered to the so- 
onal and sectional surplus : into the present home matr- Canadian reciprocity measure and give to Senators the re 
kets of our producers; the , coll ting — ee which induced me to offer and support it. 
trusts in meats, provisions, ¢ 1ral products could easily toot o—- aak ll cial aaron aed M — 
our more accessible markets and become formidable competitors of our May aw ik the Sec me tary to read the amendment? 
less highly organized producers and distributors. They have also to The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read 
ones _ sematie anemia in many lin f production, = amendment. 
as addec eeding anc us expenses, in moré gorous weather condi- W" Sr a - Sen - . . . net 
tions, and in later and shorter seasons, which handicap them in com- The Srcrerary. It is proposed to add a new section 


parison with more southern competitors. 
Both your parties— 


Hie refers to the two parties in the United States— 


are protectionist, and apparently intend to remain so. Yet you offer 
to Canada free trade in al) products, though you refuse it to the rest 
ef the world. Why? You want extended markets for your manufac- 
tures, and you see to the north 8,000,000 consumers likely to be in- 
creased to 100,000,000 by the end of the century. You are becoming 
less and less exporters of food and raw materials and more and more 


exporters of finished products. Your naturai resources are gradually 
diminishing, while Canada has immense virgin supplies. Access to 


this country will give you exactly what you desire in this respeet. You 
will be able to replenish your depleted stores of raw material, carry on 
your manufacturing processes more profitably, and seli the finished 
products in the northern markets. n a word, you desire to make 
Canada for trade purposes like unto a State of the Union, exeept that 
you do not propose to employ your capital within her borders. You 
will draw her raw resources to your very own country and work them 
up by your very own people, and, of course, reap the profits. 

The reciprocity pact cuts straight across this development and this 
ideal, disconnects our Provinces, attacks our industries, taps our east 
and west connections by north and south lines, and menaces our national 
solidarity. 

Is it not strange that the Canadian boards of trade, food 
growers’ associations, market gardeners, and farmers should 
oppose a measure which will bring them all the benefits which 
the opponents of this measure in the United States find in it 
for the Canadians? 

‘This bill can not harm the farmers. It is the beginning of a 
policy which I have long favored, viz, a change of tariff con- 
ditions in conformity with the well-understood theory of pro- 
tection. The items in this measure are clearly understood. We 
know what the cost of production is here and in Canada. As 
fast as the facts ean be obtained in reference to other items and 
other countries the tariff schedules should be revised and a 
scientific system of duties established. 

I want the wool, cotton, steel, and other schedules revised 
if a determination of facts disclose that revision is needed. I 
will not, however, close my eyes and blindly proceed in the 
matter. I do not believe that the people have repudiated the 
principle of protection. They have protested against old, un- 
scientific methods. They want to know from competent au- 
thority what the difference in cost of production is in order 
that a duty equalizing that difference can be imposed. 

Gentlemen have constructed a scarecrow from the bill of 
such hideous mien that they have become greatly frightened at 
their own creation. But, Mr. President, if the geod which 
comes from this measure shall be confined to the benefits which 
flow directly and immediately from it, and they shall be all 
that can be expected, it will hardly be worth the political strife 
and bitterness which it has engendered, but to me it is only 
an incident to greater things which must grow out of it. 

He who looks at the map of North America, after he has 
rubbed out all artificial political lines, sees a country of fields 
and forests, of mountains and plains, of rivers and lakes, of 
mineral and agricultural resources, distributed with lavish 
hand by the Great Creator of all, and yet not recklessly, but 
with almost apparent design. 

The natural needs of one section can be readily supplied 
from another and one thus becomes the complement of the 
other. It is man’s business to develop these natural resources 
and distribute where needed. If you look at that map you will 
see that nature’s commercial highways are the lakes and rivers 
and seas, and they are not private but they are public high- 
ways. The Mississippi with its great tributaries connect the 
southern and middle western portions of this domain with the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence reach 
from the very heart of the continent to the Atlantic Ocean, 
and with these waterways fully developed, utilized, and con- 
trolled the transportation problems would be practically solved. 

We have now settled the question of boundary between the 
United States and Canada. No fishery disputes disturb the 
amity of the two countries. An international high commission 
has been provided, to which all disputes will be submitted for 
settlement—the perplexing questions of international rates of 
common carriers have been cared for. This bill will be, we hope, 





| a small portion of the country. 


bill, as follows: 

Sec. 4. That for the purpose of improving the St. Lawrence 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean and waterways conn 
the Great Lakes, the President of the United States is authoriz 
directed to enter into an agreement with the Dominion of « 
which shall provide, upon such terms as may be agreed upon, 
waterway of sufficient depth and width to accommodate deep-w 
seagoing vessels for the common use and benefit of both countri 
in furtherance of reciprocal trade relations between them: P) 
however, That said agreement before becoming operative shall | 
mitted to the Congress of the United States for ratification or rej 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is probable that the provision is 1 
well worded as it might be, but it is sufficiently clear to e 
the Congress to understand it and the President to compre! 
its intent, if it shall be presented to him for his actio: 
clearly does not affect the provisions of the bill, or any 
them. It simply instructs the President to continue his efforts 
for the further reciprocal good of Canada and the United St 

I will, as best I ean, present some of the benefits which w i 
come to the people of the United States and of Canada fr 
deep or ocean waterway from the Great Lakes to the oce 
the St. Lawrence River, and then I will discuss the feas 
of the project. 

I think I realize some of the objections which will be 1 
against this amendment, and I confess that I have no |! f 
accomplishing its object until the utmost trust and confid 
the most complete faith and good will, exist between the | 
of the United States and Canada. 

Being convineed that the project which I propose wil! 
greater benefits on both countries than those which flow 
any tariff—that it would be, in fact, the consummation 01 
greatest contemplated benefits in trade—I seek to proje 
upon the attention of the Senate and of the country. 

It is commonly accepted as true that the industrial and 
mercial progress of the world has depended in direct ratio 
the progress and development of the means of transportati 

In their primitive state mankind have been content to prod 
only what they have desired, and their desires were limit 
the sithple needs for satisfying hunger and for protection a: 
the elements. But when their desires were increased aui | 
wanted other than what they individually produced, the « 
or transporter beeame a necessity. At first the means of 
portation were crude vehicles, hauled by men or anim: 
land, and equally crude boats and canoes, propelled by o 
wind on the water. The latter was the most efficient, 2 
tlements followed the course of streams and waterways 
these streams and waterways were limited and only pene! 
Watercourses were nature’ 
ways, and to the people who could use them they furn 
cheap means of transportation. 

The interior portions of the country were in many cases 
fertile and productive than land adjacent to navigable \ 
Minerals of great value existed in places remote from water 
as these lands and minerals came inte demand land trans) 
tion received attention. In due course the railroad was 
and the country was settled up. Railroad building at first \ 
slow, but as the possibilities of railroading, both specu! 
and practical, became more apparent, as inventive genius 
came more active, railroad companies were formed and 
constructed. There was a real contest for railroad busi! 
That was before the age of consolidation. In time roads + 
cient for the ordinary needs of industry were constructed; | 
began the struggle of railroad operators for monopoly; 
began the age of consolidation. It was, however, a consoli«d: 
of railroads. The boat lines were independent, and wher 
they existed they furnished real competition. s 


This Government has recognized the value of water tras 
tation. It has spent $650,000,000 in improving its rivers °' 
harbors, and has entered upon a most extensive and «© 
prehensive policy of waterway improvement. It is scel! 
vigorously and intelligently, though not yet altogether effec- 
tively, to regulate land carriers; but about the only thing whic!) 
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has effectively resulted in securing low and reasonable rail | furnish a way to get collier freighters to the sea in case of 


rates has been the establishment of water competition. necessity, than to spend $150,000,000 for boats which will prob- 

No one complains of rail rates between the Atlantic and the ably neyer be needed. his is no idle fancy. The lake boats 
Pacific coasts, for these coasts are connected by the two oceans, | may not be constructed as a modern naval architect would 
and the land rate must meet the ocean rate. The charges by | build a collier, but they would answer the purpose, and are 
rail from Duluth to Buffalo are reasonable, because the lake | such as are now used in time of war. Many of the lake boats 
poats make them so. The freight tariffs from the Bast or West | at the close of the lake season could go down to the sea and 
to the Mississippi River are much lower than those over the | engage in the coastwise traffic in the winter season, and thus 
seme lines to nearer points from place of shipment but which | work the year round. On the other hand, a larger field wil! 


ve not the actual or possible advantages of Mississippi naviga- | be opened to our coast-serving boats, and if it be true that a 
tion. Indeed, the Salt Lake City merchant who buys goods in | lake-boat menopoly exists, or is being formed, competition will 
Boston or New York bills them through his home to the Pacific | tend to destroy it. 
coast and then back to Salt Lake City, for the reason it is To me this scheme opens a possibility for a merchant marine 
cheaper to do so. The Arizona wool buyer first ships his wool | without subsidy or other sivatiar Sita. Thin waterway woul 
to Los Angeles and then across the continent to Boston, because | induce the building, manning, and operation of seagoing boats 
the latter = is — to meet ocean competition. The railroads | on the Great Lakes.” i ee 
hau! coal from the Pennsylvania mines to Chicago at a lower/ me st. Lawrence River, with its sources in the very indus 
rate than they do to Jackson, Mich., 200 miles nearer the mine, trial and commercial heart of the continent, leads a most 
and for the reason that Chicago is on Lake Michigan, which is direct line to the creat marts of Europe. It invites the busi- 
connected by water with Lake Erie, upon which the city of Erie | noc; of both counties to aia os - its waters "Nature 
is situated, and the coal might be shipped by rail to Brie and never appealed more eloquent with advantages and opportuni- 
thence by beat to Chicago. Water competition is the one sure ties than she does to these two countries through this ad rorey 
power which, compels low freight rates. ae she does to these two countries through this waterway 

This - ; 

B oe aeuanee aes pf cag _ [I can already hear the objections which will be urged by 
Oe Se ne See Se Serene ereerGies ot | ES, thay think they ace Montreal enlarged into the me- 
eee ane feat far pet a Apr Suicbibe aumnelll ter oom tropolis of the western continent, while New York, Philadelphia, 
duties. | Boston, and Baltimore contemplate their idie wharves and 

Centuries ago European Governments recognized the neces- empty warehouses; but, Mr. President, they are victims of hal- 
sity of common carriers and treated them as public servants. lucinations; they are but seeing nightmares in their dreams. 
The old common lew of England, adopted by the United States, | A sufficiently developed Welland Canal and St. Lawrence 
provides that the rates and regulations of common carriers River would but stimulate railroad facilities and railroad ad- 
shall be just and reasonable. To the end that they shall be vantages, and a practical waterway sufficient for the needs of 
such, statutes have been enacted, and in recent years railroad- | 0Ce2® traffic, extending from Duluth to the mouth of the St. 
rate legislation has been the most important of Federal and | L@wrence River, would be worth the cost to the people of the 
State enactments. two countries, if but few additional boats sailed over the course. 

The problem of cheap transportation is still unsolved: but in the reduction of railroad rates and the additional railroad 
already water transportation is recognized as the prime factor | #cCommodations which would be furnished. This is one of the 
in the solution. unquestioned lessons which such enterprises have taught the 

The Great Lakes extend into the very heart of the United | World. tee ; ; 

States. Tributary to them is the most fertile territory of our But, Mr. President, believing, as I do, that this project would 
country. On them and within an hour’s ride from them are | be for the good of the United States and Canada as a whole, I 
found our largest and most prosperous industries. would still advocate it even if it should stop the phenomenal, 

The iron, copper, coal, tin, salt, and other minerals of Mich- | nay, the somewhat dangerous, growth of our seaboard cities. 
igan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, and western Penn- | But if great growth is the thing altogether lovely and most to 
sylvania would naturally find their way to markets over the | be desired, what should we say of the possibilities in this regard 
Lakes if a deep waterway for ocean-going craft connected those | which shall come to Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Lakes with the Atlantic; the forest products of the great Middle | Duluth, Chicago, and other cities as a result of this project? 
Northwest could be floated to the ultimate consumer: railroads| As for me, sir, I would for the good of my country hasten 
would have their termini on the inland seas, and to their waters | the movement of the center of population westward into the 
could be earried the grain and other agricultural products for | neighborhood of our greatest natural resources, into the region 
shipment to both shores of the Atlantic. Indeed, the Atlantic | where exist those somewhat latent forces which must shape and 
would be extended to Chicago and Duluth and a benefit to | control the great destinies of ultimate America. But no dis- 
producers and shippers in the great Middle West, in excess of | aster can come from this to any legitimate interest. It will 
any other that has been suggested, would be extended. I can | stimulate growth and prosperity everywhere. In all prosperous 
not easily overstate this benefit. ‘Think of it, transportation | times, in some seasons of all years, there is great complaint 
for seageing craft would be brought to within an hour of the | that traffic is retarded and great loss to business incurred by 
center of population. At the docks of Duluth, Chicago, Port | reason of insufficient shipping facilities. This plan would tend 
hi hes iis bee an, |steicchialwimdéa 
ronto cow seen ships g the flags of England, Germany, ater , ave nt. 

Russia, and of every other Seastttate power of Europe. Guanes I have suggested some of the benefits which would flow from 
could be loaded in bottoms at Lake ports bound directly for their | a waterway such as I have proposed. I now desire, as briefly 
foreign destination. The Interstate Commerce Commission | as may be, to discuss the feasibility of the plan, and in doing 
would have no occasion to pass upon railroad rates from the | so I deeply sense the fact that I am not an engineer and that 
Middle West to the Atlantic. Water competition would keep | my utterances may be properly characterized as those of a 
these rates reasonable. noviee. There are, however, some demonstrated facts, certain 

But shipments from the Middle West and Northwest would | things in being, to which reference can be properly had and 
not be the only ones benefited. Goods going into those regions | wpon which I can draw for information, and thy s, in a meas- 
from the East would not be charged with the present high | ure, and to that extent, relieve myself from the charge of specu- 
freight rates. They would get the benefit of water competition. | lation so long as the analogy is unquestioned. 

are other great benefits which would come from the| One of these demonstrated facts is that a waterway for 
establishment of this waterway. On the Lakes are some of the} poats drawing not over 14 feet is already established and in 
largest shipbuilding yards in the country. In them are con- | operation on this proposed route now. Lasé year the total canal 
structed some of the largest ships afloat, and these yards could | traffie of Canada was 42,990,608 tons, of which the Sanit Ste. 
compete in construction with the seaboard yards, and such com-| Marie Canai is credited with 36,395,687 tons, the Welland 
petition might be of great value to the Government and to the | Canal with 2,326,290 tons, and the St. Lawrence canals with 
shipping interests on lakes and seas. 2,760,752 tons, and the growth of this tonnage in late years 

Session after session of Congress the country 1s notified of its | has been most phenomenal. For instance, the total Canadian 
dangerous lack of colliers for use with its gunboats in time of | tonnage in 1901 was 5,665,259 tons; in 1905 it was 9,871,744; 








war, and yet our Great Lakes are covered with leviathans that | and in 1910 it was, as I have stated, 42,990,008 fons. Now, it 
could be used in case of need, and that without expense of | boats of 14 feet draft can sail from Lake Erie to the Atlantic 
building and maintaining by the Government in time of peace. | Ocean by means of canal and river improvement, ts it fanciful 


How much better to spend $150,000,000 in a waterway in-| to say that the largest boats after greater improvement can do 
trinsieally worth the money, for commerce, and at the same time | the same? 


=" 
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In the first place, such a waterway as I propose must be 
practicable for the needs of navigation if it is to be undertaken. 
To be practicable, it must be so constructed and operated that 
boats may sail in reasonable safety, with proper dispatch, and 
under such international arrangements as will facilitate mu- 
tually the free and unnecessarily restricted commerce of both 
Canada and the United States. 

The St. Lawrence River route has been selected, because it 
has sufficient water and takes, as I have stated, the most direct 
course to the great markets of Europe. Open-water sailing is 
greatly preferable to canal navigation. Greater speed is pos- 
sible. Accidents are less imminent. The cost is materially 
less. Some canals with locks will be necessary to complete the 
project, but the fewer of these there are the more desirable 
and practicable the route. 

I have stated that there already exists a waterway on this 
line for some boats. Canada alone“has spent upon her locks 
and canals in the St. Lawrence, including the Cornwall Canal, 
and between Lakes Erie and Ontario about $97,000,000. Owing 
to the smail dimensions of the Welland Canal and locks and of 
those in the St. Lawrence and to certain Canadian regulations 
as to lockages on Sunday, and so forth, comparatively few Ameri- 
can boats use the St. Lawrence route, although the number is 
increasing. Last year 692 American vessels passed through 
the St. Lawrence Canal, or, rather, 692 trips were made by 
American vessels. 

If the locks and canals in the St. Lawrence and between Lakes 
Erie and Ontario are enlarged svfficiently, it will be possible 
for the largest boats to pass through them. Fortunately, the | 
fall of water from Lake Erie to Montreal, which makes canals 
and locks necessary, also engenders the greatest dynamic force 
to be found on the continent. These moving waters contain a 
power which, properly harnessed and controlled, could drive a 
majority of all the machines of our mighty industries. And 
power is coming more and more into demand. To utilize that | 
power dams below the rapids will have to be constructed. These | 
dams will check the flow and create pools of deeper water over ' 
what before were rocks dangerous to navigation. Is it chimer- 
ical to believe that much of the waters in the St. Lawrence, 
now impassable for ships, may be made navigable by dams | 
constructed for the purpose of generating power? 

There was pending before the Senate last session a proposition 
for a private corporation to build and operate such a dam at the 
Long Sault Rapids in the St. Lawrence, and the provisions | 
in the proposed grant all had in view construction and operation | 
in such a manner as to facilitate open water as well as lock | 


navigation. And so valuable did the concessionaires regard this | 


latent power in the waters that they are willing, not only to 
build their locks and dams so as to facilitate navigation, but they | 
were willing to pay something per horsepower generated for this | 
concession. 


This suggests the probable fact that the power possibilities | Detroit River. 
of the St. Lawrence can be made to pay for improving much | through the Soo Locks. 


of the rivers. I am informed that by proper dam construction 
practically all of the rapids in the river save one can be overcome 
in this way, and with little expense to either country. 

How much of the improvement of the St. Lawrence can be 
secured through the development of its water power? Is it not 
of sufficient importance to empower and instruct the President 
to investigate and report upon? 

The Welland Canal would need to be enlarged, or a new canal 
dug, and larger locks constructed. But no mechanical prohibi- 
tions intervene. Whatever improvements are made in further- 
ance of this project must and should be made through a joint 
understanding, if not through the joint operation, of Canada 
and the United States. The waters lie in both countries. The 
benefits would inure to both. The binational control of these 
waters may make it desirable that improvements made in waters 
lying wholly in United States territory should be made by the 
United States, and improvements similarly made in Canadian 
waters should be made by Canada. And if improvements are 
made by impounding waters, as they should be wherever possi- 
ble, the benefits from power should inure to the country in 
whose territory the power site is located. 

Improvements in boundary territory should be made by both 
countries and mutugl power benefits should go to both. 

The fees from lockages should be apportioned according to 
location and benefit, but they should be reasonable and uniform. 
If, however, it shall develop that private power companies 
will not be found to construct dams, which will contribute 
materially to the accomplishment of the plan, or, if the total 
cost to Canada should seem to her prohibitive, I believe an 
international agreement can be entered into whereby the 
United States can perform the work without embarrassment to 
Canada, 





I am aware that there are canal projects now pending bet. 
the Ottawa Parliament, but none of them is as feasible as ; 
international waterway which is here proposed. If this r 
lay all in Canada, no one in that country would consider ; 
Georgian Bay-Ottawa River route, or any other, in prefer: 
to this one. This is a gigantic enterprise which is propose, | 
it is in keeping with the spirit of modern enterprise, and \ 
harmonious action on the part of these two great moi) 
Nations it can be accomplished to the glory and immeasy: 
benefit of both. 

It will cost much money, but its accomplishment wil] wor 
rant the expenditure. How much it will cost I can hard), 
proximate, and yet we can find some information on the s))), 
ject. In 1906, when President Taft was Secretary of War. » 
survey was made for the purpose of determining the cost of 
25-foot channel of sufficient width from Duluth and Chica¢ 
Buffalo, and the total amount was $26,000,000, besides se\; 
millions to be expended in dredging some of the lake harbors jy 
the 25-foot depth. This survey and estimate included improyoe- 
ment in the St. Marys River and locks costing $11,000,237: in 
the passage from Lake Huron to Detroit River, $2,334,180: in 
the Detroit River, $11,571,450; in Grays Reef passage from Lake 
Michigan into Lake Huron, $426,500; or, in all, $25,938,367. 

Canada has, as I have stated, expended $97,000,000 on por- 
tions of this waterway. It may cost both United States and 
Canada, on the distance between Lake Erie and Montreal, $150.- 
000,000 for a waterway of sufficient depth to accommodate s 
going vessels. This amount may be materially reduced by as- 
sistance from power-developing companies. It may cost more 
than this sum. But Canada is seriously considering a water 
route from the Lakes to Montreal through Georgian Bay and 
the Ottawa River; and another by canal from the southern part 
of Lake Huron across to Lake Erie, and from Lake Erie eit}er 
through the enlarged Welland Canal or a new one across to 
Lake Ontario, thence down the St. Lawrence to near Ogdes- 
burg, and from there by canal to the Ottawa River, and {! 
down to the St. Lawrence. 

There are too many canals in these schemes; too many 
stacles to be overcome, it seems to me, and, besides, the course 
laid out by nature seems the reasonable one, and I believe it is 
possible for the two Nations to agree upon some system 0! 
provement which will be mutually satisfactory and beneficial. 
Anyway, Mr. President, the project is so big with possibilities 
that it should be given the most serious thought and invye: 
tion by the two Nations which are, we hope, entering upon an 
era of good will and amity. 

To me this is a greater proposition than the Panama (a 
It has within it potentialities of great proportions. Had ti 


permitted I could have shown something of the miclity « 


merce which would be benefited by this deep waterway. Last 
year more than $700,000,000 worth of tonnage sailed down the 
More than 50,000,000 tons of freight passed 
Much of this immense value and to 
nage was destined for foreign trade. Suppose it could have 
been loaded into ships which would carry it without reloading 
to its European destination? Can you comprehend the saving 
to industry, the gain to producers? With such a wate: 
established, our grain and other agricultural products raised 
for foreign consumption would not have to pay the tolls of 
reshipment and excessive railroad rates, and the farmer would 
get the benefits. The copper and iron manufactured for | 

foreign trade would be turned out at the furnaces, smelicrs, 
and factories erected upon the Great Lakes—an arm of tli 


sea. 

Mr. President, this may be a dream, but some day the dream 
will come true. It may come in the distant future. But it » 
come. Impatient as its advocates may be for the hour «f |'s 
consummation, they will not be discouraged. That it looks 9 
the future for the realization of its hopes is no valid objec! 
to any worthy cause. ; s 

Canadian reciprocity, with its attendant possibilities, ™ 
not be judged entirely by its present achievements, neither !y 
those of the immediate to-morrow. It should be judged by | 5 
continent-wide outlook into the future. It is an earnest of Ui" 
good day when these two nations of the same ancestry, posses! 
of the same hopes, and striving for the same high ides 
will have recognized the great truth that it is wasteful to 
dustry and detrimental to social and moral progress to wi-° 
trade wars and a mistake to refuse or neglect to use those 1\" 
ural advantages which are pregnant with mutual benefits wi'\ 
ing to be delivered by international cooperation. a 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, before the Senator from M ichi- 
gan takes his seat, I should like to ask him if he has in his 
studies investigated in any way the route from New York via 
Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence River to the West? 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. In 1896 the Government authorized the 
Secretary of War to investigate the proposition of a waterway 
all within the United States, or waters bounding the United 
States from the Great Lakes to the Hudson River. The route 
to which the Senator from Vermont refers was one of three 
routes investigated, and a voluminous report was made in 
July, 1897. The Army engineers reported adversely on all of 
the three propositions. It was thought that the expense, 
$200,000,000, would be too great, and besides, the particular 
route to which the Senator refers would include too much 
eanal navigation. I am not quoting literally from that report, 
put thet is the impression I have of it. 

Mr. PAGE. But, Mr. President, if the canal to which the 
Senator has been referring, if the waterway down the St. 
Lawrenee River is ever deepened so as to accommodate seagoing 
vessels, is it not true that the expense of connecting the St. 
Lawrence River with Lake Champlain will probably be very 
slight, and that Lake Champlain and the Hudson River to- 
cether almost fill the gap between the St. Lawrence and New 
York City? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I quite agree with the Senator from 
Vermont that, if this scheme of developing the St. Lawrence 
River is carried out, the additional plan of connecting the 
St. Lawrence with Lake Champlain will be easy of accomplish- 
ment; and I have no doubt that, in the interest of the great 
State of New York and of the great East in fact, such a 
scheme would be completed. 

Mr. PAGE. I have been very much interested in what the 
Senator from Michigan has said with reference to this water- 
way, but I could not allow the opportunity to pass without sug- 
gesting that the project having been completed as he would 
complete it, so far as expense is concerned, from Lake Cham- 
plain to the St. Lawrence River—and he will bear in mind 
that the Richelieu River is the outlet of Lake Champlain, and 
passes into the St. Lawrence River—is a very feasible project. 
It only remains to build from the lower end of Lake Cham- 
plain to the Hudson River at Troy or Albany, and that, I sup- 
pose, is less than a hundred miles—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And some work has been done on it. The 
Champlain Canal covers part of the distance. 

Mr. PAGE. And there is already a canal there. It seems to 
me that the tonnage from New York to the West by way of this 
waterway would approach very nearly that of the foreign traf- 
fic to which the Senator has called attention. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Are there further amendments to 
the bill to be offered as in Committee of the Whole? 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade 
relations with Cenada, and for other purposes. 





ET I te 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further amendments to | 


be offered to the bill as in Committee of the Whole? If not, the 
bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the title of the bill, and was 
interrupted by, 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. Out of order, I ask leave to offer an amendment 
which I intend to propose to the bill (H. R. 4413) to place 
on the free list agricultural implements, cotton bagging, cot- 
ton ties, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, 
on bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other 

cles. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie upon the table. 


If there are no further amendments to be offered to the pend- | 
ing bill as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported | the Senate. 


to the Senate. 

The read the title of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to occupy unnec- 
Selene tka time of the Senate in regard to this measure, but 


before it shall 
conn finally be voted upon I desire to submit a few 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to his colleague? 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
in the Senate? 


Does the Senator from Idaho yiel 
tor from Idaho yiel 


I merely ask for information: Is the bill 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been reported to the 
Senate, and it is now in the Senate. 

Mr. NELSON. When was it reported to the Senat Mr, 
President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A very few moments ago. It was 


the last business that was done. 


Mr. NELSON. I was not aware ofthat. The bill 


up and the action was rather sudden. I do not think that is 
right. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I am certain that there was 
not one Senator in five who had the slightest idea that such 
action had been taken with this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair stated the question dis- 


tinctly ; and after the Chair had made the statement, he waited. 
The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Craprp] asked recognition 
from the Chair. It was then granted. After the Senator from 
Minnesota had offered his amendment, the Chair again stated 
the question, and no Senator then spoke. The Secretary re- 
ported the bill to the Senate, and the Chair then announced 
that the bill was in the Senate, whereupon the Chair recognized 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I think there is no criticism of 
the Chair, but I think it was not the desire of the Senate that 
the bill should leave the Committee of the Whole; and, if it is 
in order, I ask that the bill be recommitted to the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
that the bill be returned to the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. PENROSDE. I object. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I move that the bill be returned to the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas moves 
that the bill be returned to the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Penn- 


sylvania, in charge of the bill, to consent to that. I am quite 
sure Senators did not understand the matter. ‘They were in- 
attentive. It was not the fault of the Chair, but the fault of 
the Senate. I am sure very few understood what was going on 
at the moment, and I hardly think, as a friend of the bill, that 
substantial progress can be made by that course, althouch I 
leave it to the Senator from Pennsylvania, who has had great 


experience. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I want to echo the utterance of 
the Senator from Missouri. I do not think it is isistent with 
the usages of the Senate to insist upon anything whic! 1 
been done through inadvertence. I quite agree to the 


that there is no possible criticism upon the Chair. The 
are exactly, and the announcements were 
stated by the Chair, and I so understood them 
were made; but I was none the less conscious of the far 
the Senate at large did not know that the announcemer 
being made. There is a universal practice in the Senate, 
ever anything has been done by inadvertence, that it s 
not be insisted upon; and, as a friend of the bill, I also 
in the request of the Senator from Missouri yy" 
from Pennsylvania to consent that the request be acceded to 
upon the ground that it was not the deliberate ac 
and not the intention of the Senate. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not want to t 


at the tim 


to the §S 


unfair advantage of the Senate or of any individual Senat in 
the consideration of this bill, but it see to me that a little 
fair treatment toward this measure is justly to be expected. 
The Senate this morning refused to fix a date for a yot 1d 
now, apparently, no one is willing to proceed with a 4d 
sion of the measure. This will not be the only time that 
tors will be caught napping if they are not prepared to ol 
| with the consideration of the bill. 
Mr. BAILEY. We do not want to catch anybody napping in 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not think a 
was caught napping. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not mean to say, from my point of 
view, that anybody was caught napping, but the allegation of 
Senators who wish this action reconsidered is that they were 
eaught in a condition when they were not giving caref n- 
tion to legislation. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator is mistaken. I did not saj t. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I misapprehended the position of the 
Senator. 
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Mr: BAILEY. I said, evidently the Senate did not desire 
that the bill should be reported from the Committee of the Whole 
to the Senate; and I think that will be made manifest if a roll 
call on my motion is rendered necessary. 

Mr. PENROSE. The question was put deliberately by the 
Chair, and it was very evident that none of the Senators inter- 
ested in opposing this measure were giving sufficient attention 
to the proceedings of the Senate to know what was going on 
or what would be done. I am perfectly willing to withdraw my 
objection and let the bill go back to the Committee of the Whole, 
but I hope that the Senate will show some appreciation of the 
course asd proceed with the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Pennsylvania 
withdraws his objection. If there be no further Objection, the 
bill will be considered as again in Committee of the Whole. No 
other objection is heard. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] 
is recognized. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as the basis of some remarks 
I expect to make later upon this bill, I desire to put into the 
Recorp something in the nature of historic facts with reference 
to reciprocity and the position of the party of which I am a 
humble member upon this important subject. 

My early training and environment lead me to desire to talk 
to a text, and I read as a text to-day the following: 

The western farmer's instinct is wiser than Mr. Gladstone’s philos- 
ophy. The farmer knows that the larger the home market the better 
his prices, and that as his home market is narrowed his prices fall. 

Everyone will recognize that this is a statement made by Mr. 
Blaine in his famous controversy with Mr. Gladstone upon the 
question of protection or free trade. No one in his day ever 
doubted the ability of Mr. Blaine to deal with this subject. He 
was a profound student, a brave and fearless defender of his 
faith at all times and against all comers. Along the same line, 
I call attention to a statement made by the late Speaker Reed: 


If we propose to abandon any industries, we had better not let it be 
the agricultural industries. Between the Atlantic and Pacific stretch 
vast regions still untilled. The next victory of protection should be 


there 

Our system of protection is not for manufacturers alone. It is for 
farmers also. Whoever deprives our farmers of all the American mar- 
ket they can occupy is false to his principles and must meet with 
defeat, or the system must be surrendered which proclaims that Ameri- 
ean markets are first of all for American citizens, who are engaged in 
developing the country we already have. 


No one will question an authority so high upon the subject 
under discussion. Mr. Reed, had he been permitted to speak 
upon this occasion, could not have spoken more trenchantly 


and effectively than he did in almost the last utterance which : 


he made upon the subject of protection. The leader of his 
party in his day, an intellectual giant, need I go further in 
justification of my position as a Republican in the unpleasant 
duty of opposing this measure? I call attention particularly to 
this sentence: 

Between the Atlantic and Pacific stretch vast regions still untilled. 


There is to-day, according to the statistics furnished us by 
the Bureau of Statistics, one-half of the agricultural lands of 
the United States in private ownership that are not under culti- 
vation. There are outside of the lands which are in private 
ownership easily 75,000,000 acres of public lands that are as 
well fitted for agricultural purposes as those which are now 
under cultivation. In other words, there are millions of acres 
of land well fitted to produce and with proper encouragement 
would be reduced to cultivation and which it would seem it 
would be the part of wisdom upon the part of the American 
people to encourage to be placed under cultivation. Why deal 
with the foreigner with millions of untilled acres at home, 
which, if tilled, would not only bring more products to the 
market, but more taxes to the Treasury and thus lessen the 
burdens of all? 


I read also a statement from another source—politically 
speaking: 


In the year 1832, when the question was under consideration in the 
Senate, r. Benton, speaking on Mr. Clay’s tariff resolution, called 
attention to the fact that our domestic manufacturers, having a high 
tariff on their fabrics, ee many from raw material from 
foreign countries, and showed that our flax fabrics were from foreign 
flax, and he cited wool pomp. indigo, hides, and furs, of which five 
articles we had imported in six years $25,000,000. Commenting on the 
fact, he observed: 

“This immense sum has been paid to foreigners instead of to Amer- 
fiean citizens.” 

Among other things he said: 

“The farmers and planters of the United States should be admitted 
into the benefits of the American system and secured in the domestic 
supply of the raw material to our manufacturers. I hope for this much 
for the farmers and for the honor of the system, for nothing can be 
more absurd than to erect domestic manufactures upon foreign (raw) 
material; nothing more contradictory than to predicate independence 
for goods upon dependence for materials to make them of; not 
iniquitous than to give to the manufacturers the home market o 


B more 
and not to give the farmers the home market of raw materials.” 


goods, 
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Mr. Jackson, in one of his messages to Congress, used {)});; 
language: 
comnected with oe, 


The a tovttenal -intpeset, to 69 “Se 
other an se angeriet in importance to all that it is sca; 
necessary to inyite to it your particular attention. It is principally 


manufactures and commerce tend to increase the value of agricu)t.:; 
products and to extend their application to the wants and comforts , 
society that they deserve the fostering care of government. 

These quotations from the opposition party will serve alc 
to remind how far both parties are wandering from the who). 
some political principles of other days, days when men rea)izo) 
that the first care and duty of the statesman and the patriot ws. 
to look well to the producing classes—the laborer, the miner, 
the farmer. 

These excerpts from distinguished leaders of those timos 
are quoted with a view of making them applicable later ip | 
discussion. 

We had a treaty with Canada in 1854. It remained in f,; 
until about 1865. It was very similar to the treaty now wu 
consideration. In some respects it was better. But it wos 
similar in that it dealt alone with natural products of {io 
farm, similar in that it opened our markets to the agriculty) 
of the Dominion. 

This treaty was unsatisfactory from the day it was signe 
until it was repealed. It proved to be greatly to the detriment 
of the American farmer and American interests, and yery 
greatly to the advantage of the Canadian interests and tho 
Canadian farmers. In this connection, I call attention to 
editorial from the New York Tribune, under date of Decen)er 
15, 1864, and about the time that this treaty was being alr 


gated, written by Mr. Greeley, wherein he says, among other 
things: ‘ 
The treaty was a swindle from top to bottom, such as would a 


reciprocal contract to exchange coals between Newcastle and la i 
gave Canada the free use of our markets in which to sell her en 1s 
agricultural products. * * It gave Canada the use of our ma 

kets and short highways to the Atlantic for literally nothing. * * * 
The treaty was a contrivance to build up an enormous empire on r 
flank by the untaxed use of our high-priced markets. 


The editorial is an extensive one, and well worth study and 
consideration. 
I also call attention to a leading editorial from the Chicago 


Tribune, under date of December 21, 1864, at the time that this 
treaty was under discussion for abrogation. After calling at- 
tention to some matters which had been advanced as an argu 
ment in favor of continuing the treaty, the editorial contiiucs: 


On the other hand, the treaty enables Canada to compete wit! 
own people in the lumber trade to the great disadvantage of our n 
western lumber districts, and in the coarse grains—oats, barley, e! t 
enables Canada to compete with our western farmers and dealers in 
the eastern markets. hus much for our export trade. Our im; 
trade, under the treaty, is inconsiderable. The whole amount of r- 
chandise received at the port of Chicago under the treaty in 1862 was 
but $45,763, of which $16,640 was pa in foreign vessels. In 1863 
the trade was $58,238, of which $27,877 was brought in foreign vessels. 

When we enlarge our inquiry into the effects of this treaty to the 
whole country, it is undeniable that in some respects it is very far 
from being reciprocal, and that it has vastly benefited Canada at the 
expense of the Inited States. The Canadian statesman and tle | 
dian press freely admit that it has so built up the Canadian pvo; 
to put an end to the former disposition of many of them for annexation, 
and as one of the members of Parliament, Hon. Isaac Buchanan, x 

resses it, “Has left the Canadian farmer nothing to envy in the « 
Rition of the American farmer.” He further Ts, “And but for 
most obvious po among which is the obtaining our recij) 
ity treaty with the United States, the disruption of the empire 
have been endangered before now.’ The inference is that a repe 
the treaty would induce a return to their former feeling of depend: 
upon us and desire for annexation. We might cite the whole Cano! 
press in proof of the fact that the treaty has built up Canada, but ' 
refer the dryer, more incontrovertible statistics which prove that 
he profits which result from the treaty are all on the Canadian ' 
like the tracks before the lion’s den, all going in, none coming out. 


I call attention here to the fact that this is from a pa 
which was then friendly to reciprocity, and which, I unier 
stand, is stil] friendly to reciprocity, but it has more company 
now than it had then. 

In the four years from 1850 to 1853, inclusive, the importations 
free of duty from Canada to the United States were $4,107,592, w)!' 
the importations ying duty were $15,200,634, or nearly four tins 

ter. But the importations free of duty after the treaty took eile 
n four years from 1856 to 1859, inclusive, were $59,419,925, and | 
eubject to duty had fallen off in the same time to $2,150,394, or on!) 
1 


aper 


Now, while the distinguished Senator from New York [\'r 
Root] was greatly exhilerated over the proposition of ‘lc 
friendlier relations which would arise between Canada 1) 
the United States and the augmenting of the trade betwo 
those two countries, if we are to judge the future in the | -"' 
of past experience we shall find that Canada, as every «''" 
nation, will seek at all times to build up itself and will ')° 
advantage of the reciprocity agreement to aggrandize ani \— 
centuate its differences rather than to curtail them in aco" 


ance with the spirit of reciprocity. 
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This is not reciprocity, but a clear gain to the Canadas. In 
when the United States collected duties only on $313,955 in value of 
Canadian productions, those of American labor upon which duties were | 

id in Canada amounted to $4,524,503. During 1856-1857—1858 the 
amount of American industry taxed in Canada was $18,204,293, 
than that of Canadian production taxed in this country. Their trade 
has almost ceased to be a source of revenue to us, while from our | 
trade they draw their custom contributions. 

In 1856 we imported from Canada free $17,810,684 in merchandise. | 
Had it been subject to the usual revenue it would have paid us some | 
four millions. In the first four years after the treaty came into opera- | 
tion we received of the list of articles named in the treaty $28,771,691 
in value more than Canada received from us, paying for them, of course, 
in geld, exchange, or duty-paying products. These figures all go to 
show that the treaty makes Canada the seller and we the buyer, while 
what we have to sell she does not buy. This causes a drain of coin, | 
of which we paid them in 1862 $2,550,000, and in 1863 $3,502,180. 
Indeed, it is estimated that in gold or its equivalent we export, as the | 
effects of the treaty, $10,000,000 annually to pay for agricultural pro- 
duction, all of which the Northwest can far more profitably supply. 

It will be remembered that the treaty refers to raw material and } 
natural products alone, the very articles for which Canada and the 
Western States need a market, while manufactured goods, which might 
restore the balance if allowed to be exported from the Eastern States, 
are not covered by the treaty. On the contrary, since the treaty was | 
passed, the Canadians have shut these out by levying ad valorem duties 
on all imports which, so long as English manufacturers can produce 
an article at less cost than the American, excludes the latter. These | 
and similar arguments are having their effect in the mind of the ma- 
jority of the people of this country. It is argued that while there is | 
a possible gain to one or two agricultural interests, yet on the whole 
the farmers of Canada are being enriched at the expense of our own. 
We feel that as in and by this treaty we have given Canada her recent 
prosperity, se, by the right of rescinding it, we hold that prosperity 
still in our hands. When in return for the advantage we have thus 
conferred we find that substantial benefits are not even repaid with 
common good will, but to the very independence to which we have 
contributed is displayed in siding with our national enemies, it is not 
at all remarkable that even among the friends of the reciprocity treaty | 
many are inquiring closely into the relative profits of the bargain we 
have made, or are disinterested, and on purely national grounds de- 
manding that, whether profitable to some of us or not, it must be 
terminated. 


1858, | 


more 





This is an editorial, written, it seems to me, dispassionately, | 
at a time when the actual experience was with us and based 
upon facts and figures which are elsewhere sustained and verified. 

We have throughout the great western country and the great 
Northwest the capacity to do what Canada is now invited to do, 
and that is to supply the home market with the natural prod- 
ucts. The simple question is, Shall we be turned aside after 
building up the eastern market for a foreigner? Mr. President, 
if there is one cardinal principle in the protective system more | 
permanent and distinctive than all others it is that the Ameri- 
can market place belongs to the American producer so long as 
he is able to supply that market. With one-half of the agri- | 
cultural lands in the United States untilled, with millions of ! 
acres of public lands yet to be cultivated, what reason is there 
for American statesmanship to turn from the encouragement of 
the American farmer to produce and fill the American market 
place, to barter and trade with the foreign producer? Why turn 
the settler’s face toward Canada instead of the unsettled lands | 
of our own? 

It is an acknowledged fact that within the last 8 or 10 years 
the prices upon the American farm have been augmented to such 
an extent as to bring about, if not a return of those who have | 
left, a retardation of the movement from the farm to the city, | 
and hundreds and thousands of acres of lands which had been | 
abandoned from 1870 to 1890 have been reclaimed in these dif- 
ferent States and are to-day entering upon an era of cultivation | 
and production. 

There is one of the great States in this Union, which I might | 
mention if necessary, that in 1900 had 20,000 farms advertised 
for sale, and farms in one of the great rich valleys of the State | 


which had sold for $150 an acre were selling for $20 and $30 
and $40 an acre. 


It is a fact, evidenced by statistics which no one, I apprehend, 
will controvert, that within the last five years hundreds and 
thousands of acres of those abandoned farms have gone back 
under cultivation, and the price which was reduced from $30 to 
$40 has been increased from $75 to $80 and $100 an acre. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BORAH,. Yes. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to ask if the Senator 





from Idaho insists that the occupation of those farms came 
through the process of the tariff? Were not those farms occu- 
pied in spite of the tariff? The fact is, sir, that the multiplied 
immigration has occupied those farms, and the zenith has not 
yet been reached. Thousands of farms are still vacant to-day | 


throughout the Sta i 
our U te of Connecticut and many other portions of 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
| to the Senator from Michigan? 
Mr. BORAH. I yield, but I should like to answer the Senator 
from New Jersey, because he asked me a question. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think you ought to answer him, 
Mr. BORAH. I think that of course the farm would be o l- 
pied regardless of the tariff. But there can no doubt, I 
presume, that the extent of the occupancy and the extent of 
agriculture will be somewhat controlled by the price which tie 
farmer realizes for his products. 
It is quite true, as was said so well by the Senator from 
| Texas [Mr. Barttey] the other day, that a tariff will ne 
up a farm in the sense that it will close up a manufacturing 
| establishment, because the farm is a home. ‘The farmer | 
fight not only for material success, but he must fight for his 
home, But it makes the condition severer and harder for men 
to stay there, and gradually they work themselves away from 


the farm into the city, where they can secure a cow} 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. What 
Mr. BORAH. I know that my friend, the Senator from New 


Jersey, is a farmer, but he is not our kind of a farmer. He hus 
been speaking here in the interest of the American farn nd 
as a farmer for some days. I could not believe that the distin- 
guished-looking gentleman, with his gold spectacles and his 


Hyperion curl, was indeed a farmer, so I began to investi 


I found that my friend about 18 or 20 years ago had a farm of 
160 acres down in his State of New Jersey. and that he farmed 
it for awhile and played politics some. About 10 or 15 yeurs 
afterwards a great manufacturing town, built up by manufac- 
turing, grew to his farm, and he cut up his farm into little 3 
and built 75 or 100 houses upon them, and sold or rented the 
houses and lots and came to the Senate of the United St 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to say to the 
Senate that the diagnosis of the Senator from Idaho is fairly 
correct. I want to say further that I have lived on a farm all 
my life, and until the past three years I have been an active 
farmer and could cradle a field of rye equal to any other gentle- 
man in this body. Further, in answer to the charge of the dis- 
tinguished Senator that I built houses, I say yes; and I built 
them with unprotected American labor. My laborers were in 
competition with the open markets of the world, competing 
| with the pauper labor that you protectionists have been telling 
| us so much of. And let me say that while I built about 75 
houses, when I had built about 5 houses I found bad it not 


been for the iniquitous and accursed system of this intolerable 
the same money. 
Take the tariff off of the hardware and the glass and the other 
things that enter into house construction and 1 could have built 
5 where I built 3, 


I will say to you that my carpenters were paid under the 


| nonprotective system, open to the pauper markets of the world, 


$3.50 per day; my masons were paid $4.50 per day; my 
carriers, $2.50; and my painters, $3.50. 


hod 





Now let me ask, since the distinguished Senator has opened 
up this question 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MARTINBE of New Jersey. Let me ask the Senator——- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 


further yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. As the Senator has opened 
up this question—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. One moment, until the Chair as- 
certains whether the Senator from Idaho will further yield. 
He has indicated that he did not desire to yield further. Does 
the Senator from Idaho further yield? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. My friend - 

Mr. BORAH. I dislike not to yield, but I should like for 


the Senator to confine himself to a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The distinguished 
has opened the door. I want to show you, my distinguished 
friend from Idaho, the contrary side of the protected industry. 
My laborers receive $3.50, $4, and $5 per day in the open 
markets of the world. In mills 8 miles from my home—in 
factories, mills, and workshops protected to the zenith under 
the process of the hateful tariff—I find American white women 


Does the Senator from Idaho yield? 


S« mtor 


and girls working in woolen mills and factories under the 
munificent tariff system for 85 cents and 90 cents a day 

Turn 12 miles in the other direction to Paterson and Passaic 
and see the miserable, measley pittance that white women 


under the protective system get, until women get 
money enough to hold body and soul together. 


scarcely 
Ah, God knows 
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at, 


you are welcome to the glories of the protective system that | will be taken and utilized to aggrandize its forces and its abi 
has made paupers on one side and millionaires beyond the | to grow rather than an incentive to return a reciprocal fz 
dream of avarice on the other. to the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, suffice it to say that I am still I call attention to a table found upon page 12 of this report, 
here. I have great sympathy with the kind of farmers the | which explains itself: 


Senator from New Jersey represents—a man seventy-five times INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF FREE GOODS IMPORTED FROM CANADA 


a landiord and perhaps many times a millionaire The market change in the amount of free goods imported from 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No; I plead not guilty. a ee States Gnee tne treaty B chowa in the foll: 

The VICK are -N'T ha Sons Toa , ing aiso in contras e importations from the same | 
_ ee ao ee T. The Senator from New Jersey will ince, and subject to duty, from June 30, 1850, to July 1, 1859" 
aaress > mir. 


Mr. BORAH. I can understand precisely how it is that at least ee ee nent, nore onnell 
one farmer got into the American Senate. But, Mr. President, it is | Free of 
evident from the statement of the Senator from New Jersey duty. 
that under this iniquitous tariff system he has prospered well. 
No one can certainly complain of the success which he has had. ' $636, 454 
New Jersey, of all the States in the Union, has received most | 1s: 1, 529,685 
benefit from the protective tariff system. That is the reason, | 18% 761, 571 
Mr. President, why a farmer in the well-protected State of New | 54 . haen 
Jersey can come in here as a Senator, many times a landlord, | 6,876, 496 
while the farmers in other parts of the country not so well pro- 356 16, 847, 822 
tected, farther from the market, must be content with what | earn. 
feeble representation they have. "703. 

Mr. MARTINDE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor allow me to say—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One moment, until the Senator eee eee 
from Idahe indicates that he will yield. Dees the Senator from I quote further from the report: 

Idaho yield? The treaty was conceived in the theories of free trade and in ha: 

Mr. BORAH. I yield for a question. with the progress and civilization of the age. It was a step | 


: : c in political science. American legislation had been characterize: 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to answer. When the extraordinary liberality to a foreign neighbor, placing her lines 0: 


Senator says that I am a hundred times a millionaire, I tell you portation upon an equality with our own and her merchants \| 
I plead not guilty; but I want—— equality with our ewn in receiving foreign merchandise in bond. 


, , . conceded commercial freedom upon all eir products of agri 
Mr. BORAH. I was judging from his appearance only. the forest, and the mine, and they have either closed their 1 


[Laughter. } soniaes the chief products that we could sell to them or ex 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. My appearance deceived you. a cae their nase 3 
If you want to get the truth, you can turn my pockets inside F : ee TRIP! 


; ad : EF i sed sin 
out. I want to say, in anwser to the distinguished Senator, I salinention of thx teunty, batt tate fee baat Bee ponte the f 
am proud of the fact that I am the first Senator from the little ; ing duties have been exacted on the declared value of vario 


Commonwealth of New Jersey who was elected by the vote of , 2*ticles of consumption : 
the people, and not a sou maftqué was expended in my political | 
ampaign. 


Mr. GALLINGER. It was rather a small vote. 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Never mind; I got all the | 


votes that were there for me. 1 11 11 
Mr. GALLINGER. It was a very small proportion. 28 25 


Mr. BORAH. Of course, I did not desire to call in question | ia} a 
the election of the Senator. I am glad that he is here, the | # 17 20 
Senate would be a dull place without my friend from New | goods , is 3 
Jersey. 13 15 

Mr. President, I want to call attention now to some further 14 15 
facts with reference to the treaty of 1854 to 1865. I have said ——_ 


that the Canadian reciprocity agreement of 1854 to 1865 was Every year a new tariff has been enacted, and each of them ! 

unsatisfactory: that it proved to be beneficial to Canada and | flicted a duties a Cee of American 

greatly to the detriment of the United States. won yl justed as to fall most heavily upon the p: 
I want to read a few extracts from a report made to the / 


. . TARIFF TO EXCLUDE THE MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE OF THE | 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1860, by Hon. Israel T. Hatch, STATES. 


after a pretty thorough investigation. The tariff of 1859 was avowedly based upon an isolating an! 
I know, Mr. President, that these things will seem dull and — ae aon te —— a cece te min 
intere: ine * ; ; I Ss, y be Vv ers < 
uninteresting, but they are the things which tell the effect of colonia? asta After securing our free ies” Gor all Can 
such a measure as we are now proposing to enact, and they | productions, its advocates argued that it was the interest of ‘ 
represent the actual workings of that which in theory is sup- | dians to become independent of all other countries, and to « 
posed to be quite different. their own ships and their orm prepie, thus “keeping in the « 


Famiit a on ind th ai : ith the principles all that is now paid to the Uni States.” 

‘amiliar as the public mind must have been made wi e aes 
which finally produced this treaty by these and similar almeat authec! I also call attention to some of the language used in ( 
tative expressions of opinion, brought home at intervals as these ideas | upon the abrogation of this treaty. 

must have been to the legislation and diplomacy of the country, it is Mr. Pike, in the House, said: 

not surprising that this practical but limited experiment in substantial : ’ ; 
free trade was attempted. The leading idea of the treaty itself was to I confess I am impatient of delay. I desire this treaty to dra 
permit the introduction of the products of one country into the other | 14st breath as soon as le. Had it much longer to live in © 
tree of duty, and consequent reciprocal benefits were expected to follow | die a natural death, if that be not paradoxical, I should be dis 
to both. 'The various colonies ineluded in its provisions were left to | to use violence and destroy a life which, in my judgment, has 
regulate their own tariffs, and each colonial power can annul its. hon- | productive of so much injury. It was a creature of mistaken 
orary obligations without reference to its sister Provinces or the en- | and of expectations which had no basis im fact. Its workincs 
gagements of the Empire. No statesmanship could, however, fortell | been a continuous and protracted disappointment. It has achie\ 
the workings of the treaty or had a right to anticipate legislation ad- | considerable result which was predicted for it, and I ask the 
verse to its spirit. Correct in principle as the treaty itself was, the | tion of the House for a short time while I exhibit its utter failur 
perversion of its spirit and the disregard of its substance on the part j all particulars which should render a commercial arrangement w! 


of Canada have produced results it is the province of this report to | fore country desirable to us. 
exhibit. * cS * s * “ * 


The conduct of the Canadian Government is not brought for- pete “ed teaetien ste ae aeees so Wash a 
— for = purpose of criticizing, but for the purpose of erientens os ~— Sane caren, ao the treaty and 
explaining that which we may anticipate will happen again; | pany aws pass. It may the eastern manufa: 
that the Canadian Government, using the reciprocity agreement naaieted OE gistat prove.” ——e 
as a basis, will serve its individual and selfish purposes as best I know the manufacturers Bad large ations from the t 
it may; and this delightful and inspiring doctrine of the broth- | They reckoned upon getting raw material cheaper from the Pro 
erhood of man and sisterhood of woman will have very little ie osha oe ee eee ee ncy 
to de when Canada comes to apply the proposition of building | obliged to obtain those articles from Maine; and while doing this | 
up her great industries. We will still be in severe competition ——_ “a ames largely > = ——, ~~ = this — 
with the great nation upon the nortb, and whatever advantage | Pained by cheapening what they bought. ‘The fact that after the { 
is given to that nation by reason of the reciprocity agreement | went into operation our exports to the Provinces fell off settled tbs 
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conclusively. Instead of an increase of export of manufactures which 
should correspond with the increase of imports and the large increase 
of population on both sides of the line, the export of manufactures 
fell off largely. I do not propose to go into detail of this. Two years 
since I had the honor to present to the House resolutions adopted 
yy the legislature of my State condemnatory of this treaty, and I took 
ceeasion at that time to give the statistics connected with the whole 
trade with the Provinces, and particularly the export of manufactures 
since the date of the treaty. 
* * * . 7. * + 

In his letter sent in here a few days since I find a table giving the 
yalues of certain manufactures exported to Canada for five years, from 
1858-59 to 1862-63. The results as given are instructive. ‘The years 
end July 1 in each year: 


100 onc eeebeemetenceececowesccecnnesedsenecacsuns $4, 185, 516 
a 3,548,114 
1861... .nncceeesenewwnewewwnwwowewn enn ene wwe enn one on 3, 501, 642 
dela ielerinnn erie ennnepestrteneiinniaersemamemmesines 2, 596, 930 
rc ina lacenrcicecaseminnen earetianiesntenaneeatinenantibiomenbententoan 1, 510, 802 
I commend the table to manufacturers. 
* = os * * ° 7. 


It was supposed that as this looked toward free trade, commerce 
would be largely benefited. Shipbuilders and shipowners were, for that 
reason, in favor of the treaty. But it was of no manner of benefit to 
the shipowners. The whole increase of provincial trade comes to us in 
provincial bottoms. I know that in my own State, in a profitable little 
eddy of provincial trade, there are those willing to foster the treaty at 
the expense of the whole country, and they talk of this treaty as bene- 
fiting commerce, 

” 


= « : * ~ * 


I now call the attention of the House to a serious loss of revenue 
which the Government sustains every day during the continuance of 
the treaty. It can not be estimated at less than $10,000,000 per annum. 

When the treaty went into operation we were collecting about 
$1,300,000 of duties on imports from the Provinces. Since then we have 
not received enough to pay the salaries of officials along the lines. We 
should restore these duties, and, following the Canadian example, add 
to them largely. 

The import from the Provinces is over twenty millions annually, and 
could wel 
would have the effect to throw a portion of its own burdens upon the 
foreign producer. 

John Sherman, in the Senate, used this language: 


When the reciprocity treaty was adopted in 1855, there was then a 
state of things existing along the border which induced both parties to 
cultivate kindly relations and the exchange of commodities between 
them. I have no donbt that Great Britain got a great deal the best of 
the bargain, especially in the schedule of articles named which should 
be exchanged free of duty. The treaty has operated from the beginning 
against our interests; and it can be plainly demonstrated by the tabies 
which are furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury that from the 
beginning our trade has fallen off and theirs increased, comparatively. 

I think even a cursory examination of the workings of a 
similar treaty from 1854 to 1865 will justify every opposition 
which has been made to this measure. It built up the Canadian 
agricultural interests and the Canadian farmer to the detriment 
of the American farmer. On the other hand, it did not compen- 
sate the United States for this loss to the American farmer in 
any manner whatever. ‘The American manufacturer soon 
learned that he lost more in his sales to the American farmer, 
who was injured and unable to buy, than he gained in his sales 
to the Canadian farmer. 

Mr. President, since the abrogation of the Canadian treaty in 
1865 we have many times been approached by that country for 
similar agreements; but always for a reciprocal trade in farm 
or natural products alone. So far as I am advised, there has 
never been any effort upon the part of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to secure any other kind of a reciprocal trade agreement. 

Premier Laurier said, in the first interview made after this 
agreement was proposed : 

The Dominion Government may find it possible to have some measure 
of reciprocal trade with her southern neighbor to the benefit of the 
farmer who asks for it without injuring the manufacturers who 
oppose it, 

I did not suppose at the time [ first read that interview he 
would be able to accomplish what he desired to accomplish. I 
have since changed my opinion. In a later interview, Mr. 
Laurier says: 

Our negotiators would not consent to any reciprocity in manufac- 
tured products, but insisted on limiting this agreement simply to such 
manufactured products as agricultural implements. Although it was 
pers of our policy to obtain reciprocity with the United States, we 

ave acted carefully in so doing, and have not injured any industry. 

In other words, it is the view of the premier, perliaps the 
ablest diplomat upon the American Continent, that without 
injuring any industry in Canada, without in any way mate- 
rially injuring the growth of that country in its industrial de- 
velopment, they have, nevertheless, opened the market of 
90,000,000 people to the great farming interests in Canada. 
They Baye accomplished precisely what they designed to ac- 
complish. I wait now with some degree of interest to have any 
friend of this measure inform me what it was that we received 
from Canada in consideration of turning the American market 
place over to the Canadian producer. What benefit does this 
‘igreement give us? Wherein has Canada traded us any re- 
ciprocal thing for that which we have given to Canada in the 
nature of our farm products? Give me one definite, concrete 


proposition. Do not lead me away into sophomoric effusions | eries, Department of Commerce and Labor. 


bear a taxation of $3,000,000 by means of a tariff which | 
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about one language, one blood, and the brotherhood of man, 
but in this cold business deal, which Canada drove home with 
so much business selfishness, tell me what we got out of it. 
What we got, sir, was a deal between the Canadian farmer and 
our eastern manufacturer, to give the eastern 
cheaper raw material—a clear, cold-blooded 
against the American farmer. 

Although Canada, as I have said, has been knocking at our 
door from 1865 until now for the purpose of securing this kind 
of an agreement, never until this agreement was submitted has 
the party of which I am an humble member for a single 
ment entertained the proposition. On the other hand, it 
repeatedly denounced it. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but in every campaign wh 
the Republican Party has made from 1864 until now we hive 
pledged our honor to the American farmer that no such deal 
would be made. If there is anyone who can point me to a line, 
to a letter, to a declaration upon the part of any Republican 
leader, in any platform, in any declaration of anyone having 
authority to speak for the Republican Party, in support of this 
kind of an agreement in the party organization or by the or- 
anization, he will be able to find what industry upon my part 
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discrimination 
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|} has been unable to find. 


Listen to what Mr. Blaine said to Mr. Harrison. 
Mr. Blaine wrote to President Harrison as follows: 


It is of the highest possible importance, in my view, that there be no 
treaty of reciprocity with Canada. They aim at natural products, to 
get all the produets of the farm on us in exchange for heaven knows 
what. It would be considered a betrayal of the agricultural interests. 
The fact is, we do not want any intercourse with Canada except through 
the medium of a tariff. 


In 


Iso 


It will be noticed, Mr. President, when those who speak of 


| this measure as a betrayal of our agricultural interests that 


they are using language long ago justified by our greatest lead- 
ers, language which has been shouted from every Republican 
platform in the United States. 

In 1891 the distinguished leader of the Republican organiza- 
tion, in his letter to Mr. Harrison, said they desire our market 
place in return for heaven knows what, and that any such ar- 
rangement would be considered as what? As a betrayal of the 
American farmer. We have never as a party in any platform 
repudiated his severe condemnation. 

During the consideration of the Wilson bill the subject of 
freer trade relations with Canada was a matter of much discus- 
sion, and one of the attacks which the Republican leaders, 
including the distinguished gentleman who now presides over 
the Senate, made upon that bill was because it attempted to do 
what we are attempting to do to-day, to make a free list which 
should prevail and obtain between Canada and the United 
States. It was not only denounced by every single Republican 
leader having to do with the formation and discussion of that 
bill, but we went into the campaign following the enactment of 
that measure and went into the agricultural States and pledged 
the American farmer that upon its return to power the Re 
lican Party would repeal that law, and upon that solemn pied 
made to the farmers of this country the Republican Party 


) 
ed 
i 


returned to power. Never was a clearer pledge made to ers 
and never were voters more loyal to party, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 48 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, J 
28, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 

NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 27, 19/1. 
ASSISTANT AGENT OF SALMON FISHERIES. 

Harry C. Fassett, of California, to be assistant agent, Alaska 
salmon fisheries, Division of Alaska Fisheries, in the Bureau 
of Fisheries, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

WARDEN, 

Harry J. Christoffers, of Wisconsin, to be warden, Alaska 
service, Division of Alaska Fisheries, in the Bureau of lish- 
eries, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Deputy WARDENS. 
Claude J. Roach, of Michigan, to be deputy warden, Alaska 


service, Division of Alaska Fisheries, in the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Department of Commerce and Labor. 
G. Dallas Hanna, of Kansas, to be deputy warden, Alaska 


service, Division of Alaska Fisheries, in the Bureau of Fish 
eries, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Lee R. Dice, of Washington, to be deputy warden, Alaska 
service. Division of Alaska Fisheries, in the Bureau of Fish- 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE RevVENUE-CouTTER SERVIC§. 

First Lieut. John Giveen Berry to be a captain in the Reve- 
nue-Cutter Service of the United States (to rank as such from 
Aug. 3, 1910), to fill the vacancy created June 16, 1911, by 
the appointment of Capt. Ellsworth Price Bertholf to be captain 
commandant in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 

MEMBERS oF Boarp OF CHARITIES. 


George E. Hamilton, of the District of Columbia, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Charities of the District of Columbia for 
the term of three years from July 1, 1911. (Reappointment.) 

Myer Cohen, of the District of Columbia, to be a member of 
the Board of Charities of the District of Columbia for the term 
of three years from July 1, 1911. (Reappointment.) 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


The following-named cadets, graduates of the United States 
Military Academy, to be second lieutenants with rank from 
June 13, 1911: 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Cadet Philip Bracken Fleming. 
Cadet John Wesley Stewart. 
Cadet Joseph Cowles Mehaffey. 
Cadet Paul Sorg Reinecke. 
Cadet Raymond Albert Wheeler. 
CAVALRY ARM, 
Cadet William Benjamin Hardigg. 
Cadet John Everard Watch. 
Cadet Alexander Day Surles. 
Cadet Philip James Kieffer. 
Cadet Karl Slaughter Bradford. 
Cadet Frederick Gilbreath, 
Cadet Harrison Henry Cocke Richards, 
Cadet Arthur Bayard Conard. 
Cadet frank Hall Hicks. 
Cadet John Porter Lucas. 
Cadet Wilfrid Mason Blunt. 
Cadet James Craig Riddle Schwenck. 
Cadet William Patrick Joseph O’Neill. 
Cadet Frank Lavelle Van Horn. 
Cadet Howell Marion Estes. 
Cadet John Furman Wall. 
Cadet Leo Gerald Heffernan, 
Cadet Badwin Noel Hardy. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 
Cadet Curtis Hoppin Nance. 
Cadet Freeman Wate Bowley. 
Cadet John C. Beatty. 
Cadet Charles Anderson Walker, jr. 
Cadet Bethel Wood Simpson. 
Cadet Neil Graham Finch. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
Cadet Charles Adam Schimelfenig. 
Cadet Charles Reuben Baxter. 
Cadet Gustay Henry Franke. 
Cadet Hubert Gregory Stanton, 
Cadet Harold Fleyd Nichols. 
Cadet Franklin Kemble. 
Cadet Herbert Arthur Dargnue. 
Cadet John Griffeth Booton. 
Cadet James Blanchard Crawford. 
Cadet Robert W. Clark, jr. 
Cadet Robert Lincoln Gray. 
Cadet John Louis Homer. 
‘adet Robert Clyde Gildart. 
‘adet Thomas Jonathan Jackson Christian, 
‘adet George Derby Holland. 
‘adet Joseph William McNeal. 
‘adet Max Stanley Murray. 
INFANTRY ARM, 
Cadet Harry Russell Kutz. 
Cadet Thompson Lawrence. 
Cadet Harry James Keeley. 
Cadet Charles Philip Hall. 
Cadet William Hdmund Larned. 
Cadet Alfred John Betcher. 
Cadet Charles Laureace Byrne. 
Cadet George Richmond Hicks. 
Cadet Haig Shekerjian. 
Cadet Charles Sea Floyd. 
Cadet Benjamin Curtis Lockwood, jr. 
Cadet Carroll Armstrong Bagby. 
Cadet Oliver Stelling McCleary. 
Cadet Frederick Gilbert Diliman. 


Cadet Gregory Hoisington. 

Cadet Ziba Lieyd Drollinger. 
Cadet Frank Butner Clay. 

Cadet Jesse Amos Ladd. 

Cadet Paul William Baade, 
Cadet Joseph Laura Wier. 

Cadet James Roy Newman Weaver. 
Cadet James Daniel Burt. 

Cadet Emanuel Villard Heidt. 
Cadet William Henry Harrison Morris, jr. 
Cadet Sidney Herbert Foster. 
Cadet Carl Fish McKinney. 
Cadet Roscoe Conkling Batson. 
Cadet Allen Russell Kimball. 
Cadet Ira Adelbert Rader. 

Cadet Alvan Crosby Sandeford. 
Cadet William Jay Calvert. 
Cadet William Burrus McLaurin. 
Cadet Kerneth Ebbecke Kern. 
Cadet David Hamilton Cowles. 
Cadet Ira Thomas Wyche. 

Cadet Arthur Clyde Evans. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Marbury Johnston to be a captain in the > 


from the 14th day of June, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) James 8. Woods to be a lieutenan 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacanc 


Asst. Paymaster Frank T. Foxwell to be a passed assi 


paymaster in the Navy from the 26th day of February, i 


to fill a vacancy. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


Capt. Reuben B. Miller, Medical Corps, to be major f 


June 21, 1911, vice Maj. John H. Stone, retired from : 
service June 20, 1911. . 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


First Lieut. Nelson E. Margetts, First Field Artillery, t: 


captain from May 26, 1911, vice Capt. Adrian 8S. Fic: 
Fourth Field Artillery, promoted. 


First Lieut. Robert Davis, Second Field Artillery, to be « 
tain from June 7, 1911, vice Capt. William N. Michel, u 


signed, detailed in the Signal Corps on that date. 
Second Lieut. Joseph W. Rumbough, Sixth Field Arti 


to be first lieutenant from Jume 7, 1911, vice First Lieut. Ro 


Davis, Second Field Artillery, promoted. 
Second Lieut. William McCleave, Fourth Field Artilier 


be first lieutenant from June 13, 1911, vice First Lieut. Da\ 
Obwstead, Fifth Field Artillery, detailed in the Signal Cor): 


that date. 

Second Lieut. Allan C. McBride, Fourth Field Artillery, 
first lieutenant from June 20, 1911, vice First Lieut. Tho: 
Smith, jr., Fourth Field Artillery, detailed it the Ordaan« 
partment on that date. 

Second Lieut. Joe R. Brabson, Third Field Artillery, | 
first lieutenant from June 20, 1911, vice First Lieut. Rog 
Parrott, Second Field Artillery, detailed in the Ordnance 
partment on that date. 


INFANTRY AEM. 
Lieut. Col. Frank B. Jones, infantry, unassigned, to be co! 


from June 21, 1911, vice Col. Walter S. Scott, Fifteenth Inf 


try, retired from active service June 20, 1911. 
Maj. James A. Goodin, Seventh Infantry, to be lieut: 


colonel from June 21, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Francis J. Ker 


First Infantry, detailed as adjutant general on that date. 


Capt. Charles Miller, Third Infantry, to be major from J 
21, 1911, vice Maj. James A. Goodin, Seventh Infantry, | 


moted. 


Under the provisions of an act of Congress approved Apri! ~°. 
1904, the officer herein named to be placed on the retired |’: 


the Army. 


First Lieut. John 8. Marshall, United States Army, ret!) 


with the rank of captain from June 17, 1911. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ALASKA. 


Philip J. Hickey, jr., te be postmaster at Seward, Alaska. i 
Gordon, resi 


of Lillie N. 


gned. 
Richard McCormick te be postmaster at Dougias, Alask:. | 


place of Robert B. Eeibbard. Incumbent’s commission ex!) 


December 18, 1910. 
KANSAS. 


T. J. Robinson to be postmaster at Severy, Kans., in place of 


George FE. Grimes, resigned. 


DD 








1911. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Hans N. Smith to be postmaster at South Windham, Mass., in 
place of John C. Nichols, resigned. 


MISSOURI. 


Cc. W. Culley to be postmaster at Bunceton, Mo., in place of | 
Clarence M. Zeigle, resigned. | 
NEW JERSEY. | 
George N. Wimer to be postmaster at Palmyra, N. J., in| 
place of Arthur Winner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1911. 
NEW YORK. 


George A. Duck to be pestmaster at Great Neck Station, N. Y. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1911. 

Arthur J. Wilson to be postmaster at Downsville, N. ¥. Office 
pecomes presidential July 1, 1911. 


OREGON. 
Jay P. Lueas to be postmaster at Hood River, Oreg., in place 
of William M. Yates, resigned. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
J. Frank Kneece to be postmaster at Batesburg, 8. C., in place 





of J. Frank Kneece. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1910. 
TENNESSEE. 
Henry FP. Ferguson to be postmaster at Centerville, Tenn., in 
place of James 8S. Beasley, resigned. 


Rebert P. Suite to be postmaster at Rockwood, Tenn., in place 
of William F. Millican. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 18, 1911. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

Richard A. Hall to be postmaster at Weston, W. Va., in place 
of Richard A. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1910. 

WISCONSIN. 
Frank H. Marshall to be postmaster at Kilbourn, Wis. in 


place of Frank H. Marshall. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 12, 1911. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 27, 1911. 
Derury COMMISSIONER OF FISHERIES. 
Hugh M. Smith to be deputy commissioner in the Bureau of 
Fisheries, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
‘apt. Francis H. Beach to be major. 
First Lieut. Robert M. Nolan to be captain. 
First Lieut. William O. Reed to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Roy W. Holderness to be first lieutenant. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
First Lieut. George W. Cocheu to be captain. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Maj. John F. Morrison to be lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Vernon A. Caldwell to be major. 

Capt. Edmund L. Butts to be major. 

Maj. William H. Sage to be lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Henry J. Hunt to be major. 

Second Lieut. Richard R. Pickering to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Lowe A. McClure to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Charles F. Conry to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Clement H. Wright to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. William R. Scott to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. William W. Harris, jr., to be first lieutenant. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. Henry P. Birmingham to be colonel. 
Maj. Henry ©. Fisher to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Cosam J. Bartlett to be major. 
To be captains. 
First Lieut. John R. Barber. 
First Lieut. Joseph A. Worthington. 
First Lieut. Mahlon Ashford. 
First Lieut. Edward G. Huber. 
First Lieut. John 8. Lambie, jr. 
First Lieut. Arthur N. Tasker. 
First Lieut. Howard McC. Snyder. 
First Lieut. Calvin D. Cowles, fr. 
First Lieut. Garfield L. McKinney. 
First Lieut. Hiram A. Phillips. 
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PAY DEPARTMENT. 

Maj. Thomas C. Gocdman, paymaster, to be Deputy Paymas 
ter General, with.the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
APPOINTMENT, BY 


TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 





Second Lieut. Horace T. Aplington, Infantry, to be second 
lieutenant. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants. 
Thomas Crooke McCleave. 
Homer Clifton Moses. 
George Louis Painter. 
Louis Austin Bolling. 
Arthur Alexander Finch. 
William Henry Lloyd. 
Chalmers Melancthon Van Poole. 
Raymond Carl Andries. 
Francis Theodore Buechli Fest. 
Louis Alexander Greensfelder. 
Neal Luther Hoskins. 
James Wooffendale Inches. 
Lawrence Lee. 
Hiram Rittenhouse Loux 
Alexander Johnston MacKenzie. 
William Jason Mixter. 
Robert Albert Carl Wollenberg. 
Richard Mills Pearce, jr. 
Frederick Casimir Simon 
William Norwood Souter 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Edward Simpson to be a captain. 

Medical Inspector James E. Gardner to be a medical director. 
Machinist Frederick H. Richwien to be a chief machinist. 
Lieut. Henry E. Lackey to be a int commander. 
Lieut. Frederick J. Horne to be a lieutenant commander. 
Lieut, (Junior Grade) Edward S. Robinson to be a lieute1 
Lieut, (Junior Grade) Benjamin H. Steele to be a lieutel 
Machinist John R. ‘hief machinist. 


lieutenan 


ant. 
int. 
Likens to bea « 
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LOSTMASTERS. 


MASS“ 
Austin E. Stearns, Cor 


CHUSETT 


J. A. 
C. E. 


Me} er, 


Styer 


Frank M. Kain, Batavia. 


William J. Lockbeart, Bellvill 


William W. Wilson, Sand 


Harry H. Bodley, Elm Grove. 
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Joint ution (J. Res. 117,A) memorializing Congress, in : 
cold-storace legislation, not to limit the time during w ! 
dairy products can be stored to ! than one year 
Whereas Wisconsin is the leading dairy State In 1 

farmers are vitally interested in everytl i 

try, having over $5,000,000 invested in | din 

$55,000,000 in cows and other equipment ne 
dairy industry; and 
Whereas if such legislation {s enacted the farm 

have large amounts of money invested in the d 

their market destroyed, owing to the fact that larg I 

their products is made in a few months of the year nd if s : 

lation is enacted the market for butter will be d 1, wit 4 n 

sequent lessening of production resulting in a shortage and f l 

a price in winter; and 
Whereas it has been proven that butter held in cold storage is not 

detrimental to the health of the consumer: Therefore be 
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Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That we respect- 
fully memorialize the Congress of the United States, in enacting cold- 
storage legislation, not to limit the time during which said dairy 
products can be stored to less than one year. 

C. A. INGRAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
THOMAS MoOrRRIS, 
President of the Senate. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
F. M. WYLIB, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram, in the nature 
of resolutions adopted by the house of delegates of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, in annual session at Los Angeles, Cal., 
favoring the adoption of an amendment to the pure food and 
drug law making it unlawful for any false statement to appear 
upon labels, circulars, etc., which was referred to the Committee 
on Manufactures, 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 
148, Patrons of Husbandry, of Hooksett, N. H., and a memorial 
of Bear Hill Grange, No. 39, Patrons of Husbandry, of Henniker, 
N. H. remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of Local Division No. 2, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Norwich, Conn., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the board of directors of the 
Business Men’s Association of Hartford, Conn., praying for the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Business Men’s Associa- 


tion of New Haven, Conn, praying for the ratification of the | 


proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. CUMMINS presented memorials of sundry citizens of 


Ellsworth and Renwick, in the State of Iowa, remonstrating | 


the 
the 


against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between 
United States and Canada, which were ordered to lie on 
table. 

Mr. O’GORMAN presented a memorial of Local Grange 
1132, Patrons of Husbandry, of Susquehanna Valley, N. 
remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 2, An- 
cient Order of Hibernians, of Mechanicsville, N. Y., remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States and Great Britain, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KERN presented a memorial of the Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, remonstrating against a ruling of the Post 
Office Department relative to trade journals and magazines,. 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the National Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers, praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the so-called corporation-tax law permitting 
corporations to make returns at the end of their fiscal years, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2768) to authorize the St. 
Louis-Kansas City Electric Railway Co. to construct a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near the town of Weldon Springs 
Landing, Mo., reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 90) thereon, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


sills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2911) to increase the limit of cost for the erection 
of the United States post-office building at Morgantown, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill CS. 2912) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Posey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (8. 2918) granting a pension to Frances M. Swift (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 





No. | 
7 





By Mr. GALLINGER (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2914) making an appropriation for the purchas 
mural decorations for the new building for the Departmen 
State; to the Committee on the Library. 


PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS. 


Mr. McLEAN. I introduce a joint resolution, which [I ac, 
may be read at length and referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 39) proposing an amend 
to the Constitution providing that Congress shall have the p 
to protect migratory birds, was read the first time by its ; 
and the second time at length, and referred to the Commit: 
the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 1 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
concurring therein), That the following be proposed as an ame: 
to the Constitution, which shall be valid to ali intents and pur; 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of 
fourths of the States: 


ARTICLE XVII. 


SncTion 1. Congress shall have power to protect migratory bi: 
prohibit and regulate the killing thereof. 

Sec. 2, Congress shall have the power to enforce this article | 
propriate legislation. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BURNHAM submitted an amendment intended 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a defi 
in the appropriations for contingent expenses of the Hous 
Representatives for the fiscal year 1911, and for other 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Appropri 
and ordered to be printed. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES. 


Mr. HEYBURN submitted the following resolution (S 
88), which was read and referred to the Committee to .\ 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures be, and it is | 
authorized to employ an assistant clerk, at a salary of $1.4 
annum, to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate unti! 
wise provided for by law. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION. 


Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. Nrxon) submitted the following | 
lution (S. Res. 89), which was read and referred to the | 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 0: 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
Lands is hereby authorized to employ an assistant clerk, at a s 
of $1,440 per annum, to be paid from the contingent fund 
Senate, until otherwise provided for by law. 

ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN Ti! 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. BURTON submitted the following resolution (S. |: 
90), which was read and referred to the Committee to “4 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolwed, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Tr: 
partment is hereby authorized to employ an assistant clerk, at 
of $1,800 per annum, to be paid from the contingent fund of 
ate, until otherwise provided for by law. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 

Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to tl: 
sideration of the reciprocity bill, House bill 4412. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence « 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the ro 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following % 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Cummins McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Curtis McLean Smith, 8. C. 
Briggs Dixon Martin, Va. Smoot 
sristow du Pont Nelson Stone 
Brown Foster Newlands Sutherland 
Bryan Gore O'Gorman Swanson 
Burnham Gronna Oliver Taylor 
Burton Guggenheim Overman Thornton 
“Chilton Heyburn Page Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Penrose Watson 
Crane Johnson, Me. Perkins Works 
Crawford Kern Pomerene 
Culberson La Follette Shively 
Cullom Lippitt Simmons 


Mr. THORNTON. I wish to state that the Senator iron 
Alabama [Mr. Jonnston] is absent in attendance upon 
Lorimer investigating committee. > 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wish to state that my co’: 
[Mr. WarREN] is unavoidably absent from the city. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. |) 
LINGHAM] is absent in connection with his duties upon the |«' 
mer investigating committee. “ i 

Mr. STONE. I desire to announce that my colleague |*'" 
Reep] has been unexpectedly and necessarily called from the 
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Mr. GORE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Owen] is absent from the city. This announcement will stand 
for the day. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Lea] is not present because he is ill. 

Mr. BRYAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
FietcHes}] is in attendance upon the Lorimer investigating 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have answered 
to the rell call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yanla. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) 
to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of 
Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer certain amendments to the pending 
pill. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with their reading at 
the present time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are they offered as several amend- 
ments or aS one amendment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
osk for a division of the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from Iowa to dispense with the reading? 
Chair hears none. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. Cummurns are as follows: 

On page 2 of the bill strike out lines 1 to 18, inclusive, as 
follows: 


The 


Fresh meats—Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and all other fresh or 
refrigerated meats excepting game, 13 cents per pound. 

Bacon and hams, not in tins or jars, 14 cents per pound. 

Meats of all kinds, dried, smoked, salted, in brine, or prepared or 
preserved in any manner, not otherwise herein provided for, 14 cents 
per pound. ‘ 

Canned meats and canned poultry, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Extract of meat, fluid or not, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Lard and compounds thereof, cottolene and cotton stearine, and animal 
stearine, 1% cents per pound. 

Tallow, 40 cents per 100 pounds. 

Egg yolk, egg albumen, and blood albumen, 74 per cent ad valorem. 


Strike out from line 5, on page 3, to line 16, on page 4, the 
following words: 


Tomatoes and other vegetables, including corn, in cans or other air- 
Gght pacing and including the weight of the package, 14 cents per 
pound. 

wae flour and semolina and rye flour, 50 cents per barrel of 196 
pounds. 

Oatmeal and rolled oats, including the welght of paper covering, 50 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Corn meal, 123 cents per 100 pounds. 

Barley malt, 45 cents per 100 pounds. 

Barley, pot, ried, or patent, one-half cent per pound. 

Buckwheat flour or meal, one-half cent per pound. 

Split peas, dried, 74 cents per bushel of 60 unds. 

Prepared cereal foods, not otherwise provided for herein, 174 per cent 
ad _ valorem. 

Bran, middlings, and other offals of grain used for animal food, 124 


cents per 100 pounds. 
Macaroni and vermicelli, 1 cent per pound. 
Biseuits, wafers, and cakes, when sweetened with sugar, honey, 


- | other material, 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Biscuits, wafers, cakes, and other baked articles, composed in whole 
or in part of eggs or any kind of flour or meal, when combined with 
chocolate, nuts, fruits, or confectionery; also candied peel, candied 
popeorn, candied nuts, candied fruits, sugar candy, and confectionery of 
all kinds, 324 per cent ad valorem. 


Is there objection to the request of | 


Maple sugar and maple sirup, 1 cent per pound. 
Pickles, uding pickled nuts, sauces of all kinds, and fish paste | 
or sauce, 824 per cent ad valorem. 

Cherry juice and prune juice, or prune wine, and other fruit juices 


and fruit sirup, nonalcoholic, 173 per cent ad valorem. 


Strike out from line 24, page 4, to line 13, page 5, the fol- 
lowing words: 


Farm wagons and finished parts thereof, 224 per cent ad valorem. 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills 
and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators; threshing machines, in- 
cluding windstackers, baggers, weighers, and self-feeders therefor and 
iylshed parts thereof imported for repair of the foregoing, 15 per cent 

orem. 

Portabie engines with boilers, in combination, horsepower and traction 
engines for farm purposes; hay loaders, potato diggers, fodder or feed 
cutters, grain crushers, ianning mills, ner tedders, farm or field rollers, 
manure spreaders, weeders, and windmills, and finished parts thereof 


peewee for repair of the foregoing, except shafting, 20 per cent ad 


ona out from line 3, page 6, to line 4, page 7, the following 


Asbestos, further manufactured than ground; manufactures of as- 
bestos or articles of which asbestos {fs the component material of chief 
value, including woven fabrics, wholly or in chief value of asbestos, 
* per cent ad valorem. 

Tinting ink, 174 per cent ad valorem. 
neers, plated or not, ketknives, penknives, scissors and shears, 
ares and forks for household purposes, and table steels, 274 per cent 


Bells 
ad valorem, S00S* brass corners and rules for printers, 274 per cent 


Basins, urinals, and other plumbing fixtures for bathrooms and lava- 
tories; bathtubs, sinks, and launhdry tubs of earthenware, stone, cement, 
or clay, or of other material, 324 per cent ad val } 

Brass band instruments, 224 per cent ad valoren 

Clocks, watches, time recorders, clock and watch keys, clock cases, 
and clock movements, 27§ per cent ad valorem 

Printers’ wooden cases and cabinets for holding type, 274 cent 


ad valorem. 

Wood flour, 224 per cent ad valorem. 

Strike out in lines 17, 18, and 19, page 7, the following 

Motor vehicles, other than for railways and tramway at ) 
mobiles and parts thereof, not including rubber tires, 30 per it ad 
valorem. 


Strike out from line 6, page §, to line 2, 
the following words: 


Laths, 10 cents per 1,000 pieces. 

Shingles, 30 cents per thousand. 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, planed or finished 
one side, 50 cents per 1,000 feet, board measure; planed or finished 
one side and tongued and grooved, or planed or finished on two sid 
75 cents per 1,000 feet, board measure; planed or finished on thr 





page 9, incl 


> 
usive, 


n 
on 


sides, or planed and finished on two sides and tongued and grooved, 
$1.123 per 1,000 feet, board measure; planed and finished on four 
sides, $1.50 per 1,000 feet, board measure; and in estimating board 
measure under this schedule no deduction shall be made on board 


1 ; measure on account of planing, tonguing, and grooving. 
I offer them together, reserving the right to | 


Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, and the dross or residuum 
from burnt pyrites, 10 cents per ton: Provided, That in levying and 
collecting the duty on iron ore no deduction shall be made from the 
weight of the ore on account of moisture which may be chemically or 
ene combined therewith. 

Coal slack of culm of all kinds, such as will pass through a half-inch 
screen, 15 cents per ton. 


Strike out in lines 1, 2, and 3, page 16, the following words: 
Coal, bituminous, round and run of mine, including 


such as will not pass through a three-quarter-in 
per ton. 


On page 17, after line 13, insert the following: 
Fresh meats: Beef, veal, mutton, 


or refrigerated meats, excepting game 
Bacon and hams not in tins or ja 


bituminous coal 
‘reen, 45 cents 


lamb, pork, and all other fresh 


Meats of all kinds, dried, smoked, salted, in brine, or prepared or 


yr 
preserved in any manner. 

Canned meats and canned poultry. 

Extract of meat, fluid or not. 

Lard and compounds thereof, 
animal stearine. 

Tallow. 

Egg yolk, egg albumen, and blood albumen. 
2atoes and other vegetables, including corn, in cans or 
tight packages. 

Wheat flour and semolina, and rye flour. 

Oatmeal and rolled oats. 

Corn meal. 

Bariey malt. 

sarley. pot, pearled, or 

Buckwheat flour or meal. 

Split peas, drjed. 

Prepared cereal foods of all kinds. 

Bran middlings, and other offals of grain 

Macaroni and vermicelli 

Biscuits, wafers, and cakes. 

Biscuits, wafers, cakes, and other baked articles, composed in whole 
or in part of eggs or any kind of flour or meal, when combined itl 
chocolate, nuts, fruits, or confectionery; also candied peel, 
popeorn, candied nuts, candied f-uits, sugar candy, and confecti 
of all kinds. 

Maple sugar and maple sirup. 

Pickles, including pickled nuts, sauces of all kinds, and fish paste 
or sauce. 

Cherry juice and prune juice, or prune wine, and other 
and fruit sirup, nonalcoholic. 


On page 19 strike out in lines 16 to 19, inclusive, the follow- 
ing words: 

Timber, hewn, sided or squared otherwise than by 
round timber used for spars or in building wharves. 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, n 
factured than sawed. 

And insert: 

Logs; timber, however sided or squared; round timber, for whatever 
use; sawed boards; planks; deals, and other lumber, planed or un- 
planed, finished or unfinished; laths and shing 

On page 20, line 1, after the word “ kinds,” 
further manufactured than listed or jointed” 
the paragraph read: 

Wooden staves of all kinds, and stave bolts. 

On page 20, after line 20, insert the following: 

Aluminum in crude form; aluminum in plats sheets, bars, and rod 
iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, and th: "OSS or td 
from burnt pyrites; scrap iron and scrap steel; iron pigs; ir 
ledge; splegeieisen and ferromanganese; all the ticles, cor liti 
and forms of fron or steel described in para; 3 119 i 


cottolene and cotton stearine, and 






other alr- 





patent. 


used for animal food. 





fruit es 


sawing, and 


t further manu- 






trike ont “ not 
; so as to make 








in the act of Congress entitled “An act to prov ide ey ue : qual! and 
encourage the industries of the United States, and for other pu 
approved August 5, 1909. 
Strike out on page 21, lines 7 to 13, inclusive, the f Z 
words: 
Rolled iron or steel sheets, or pintes, No. 14 ¢ > or 
galvanized or coated with zinc, tin, or other metal, or not ; 
Crucible cast steel wire, valued at not Jess than 6 cents per ponnd. | 
Galvanized fron or steel wire, curved or not, Nos. 9, 12, and 13 


wire gauge. 
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On page 21, after line 20, insert: 
Coal of all kinds, sereened or unscreened: agricultural implements of 
all kinds, including portable engines with boilers in combination, and 
horsepower or traction engines for farm purposes. 

Automobiles, and parts thereof, including rubber tires; motor vehicles 
of all kinds, and parts thereof, and rubber tires therefor; crude rubber ; 
manufactured rubber, which shall include al! articles of which rubber is 
the component part of chief value. 

















Asbestos, further manufactured than ground; manufactures of as- 
bestos or articles of which asbestos is the component material of chief 
value, including woven fabrics, wholly or in chief value of asbestos. 

Printing ink, 174 per cent ad valorem. 

Cutlery, plated or not—pocketknives, penknives, scissors and shears, 
knives and forks for household purposes, and table steels. 

Bells and gongs, brass corners, and rules for printers. 

Basins, urinals, and other plumbing fixtures for bathrooms and lava- 


tories ; bathtubs, sinks, and laundry tubs of earthenware, stone, cement, 
or clay, or of other material. 

Brass band instruments. 

Clocks, watches, time recorders, clock and watch keys, clock cases, and 
clock movements. 

Printers’ wooden cases and cabinets for holding type. 

Wood flour. 

Leather and all manufactures thereof, including all manufactures of 
which leather is a component part. 

Woolen yarns, cloth, and fabrics of all kinds, and the manufactures 
thereof, including all manufactures of which wool is a component part. 

Cotton cloth, threads and fabrics of all kinds, and the manufactures 
thereof, including all manufactures of which cotton is a component 


art. 
Silk cloth, threads and fabrics of all kinds, and the manufactures 
thereof, including all manufactures of which silk is a component part. 


On page 23 strike out the proviso, beginning in line 10, as 
follows: 


Provided, That the articles above enumerated, the growth, product, or 
manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, shall be exempt from duty 
when the President of the United States shall have satisfactory evi- 
dence and shall make proclamation that the following articles, the 
growth, product, or manufacture of the United States or any of its 
possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and 
Tutuila) are admitted into the Dominion of Canada free of duty, 
namely: 


And insert: 


Provided, That the articles above enumerated, the growth, product, 
or manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, shal! be exempt from duty 
when the President of the United States shall have satisfactory evi- 
dence, and shall make proclamation: 

First. That the following articles immediately hereinafter enumer- 
ated, the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States, or any 
of its possessions, except the Philippine Islands, and the islands of 
Guam and Tutuila, are and each thereof is admitted into the Dominion 
of Canada free of duty. 

Second. That no export duty, export license fee, or other export 
charge of any kind whatsoever, whether in the form of additional charge 
or license fee, or otherwise, or any prohibition or restriction in any 
way of the exportation, whether by law, order, regulation, contractual 
relation, or otherwise, directly or indirectly, are being imposed upor 
the articles, or any of them, hereinbefore enumerated to be exempt from 
duty when imported into the United States; and 

Provided further, That if at any time after said proclamation shall 
be issued the President of the United States shall have satisfactory 
evidence that the facts upon which the original proclamation was issued 
no longer exist, he shall then make proclamation to that effect, and 
the articles hereinbefore specified to be admitted to the United States 
exempt from duty shall be subject to such duties as the general tariff 
law of the United States shall then prescribe for such articles. 

Provided further, That if at time after the articles hereinbefore 
mentioned are admitted free under the aforesaid proclamation the 
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President becomes satisfied that the rates of transportation upon any - 


such article from Canada into the United States are unreasonably low. 
as compared with fair and reasonable rates upon the like article for 
substantially the same distance in the United States, he may issue his 
proclamation to that effect, and thereafter the said article or articles, 
when imported from Canada into the United States, shall be subject 
to the general tariff law of the United States. 


The articles to be admitted into the Dominion of Canada free of 
duty are as follows, to wit: 


On page 27, after line 6, insert: 


Logs; timber, however sided or squared; round timber, for whatever 
use; sawed boards; planks; deals, and other lumber, planed or un- 
planed, finished or unfinished; laths and shingles. 


Strike out on page 27, lines 2 to 6, inclusive, the following 
words: 


Timber, hewn, sided or squared otherwise than by sawing, and round 
timber used for spars or in building wharves. 
Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, not further manu- 


factured than sawed. 

On page 27, line 13, after the word “ kinds,” strike out “not 
further manufactured than listed or jointed,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Wooden staves of all kinds, and stave bolts. 

On page 28, after line 20, insert: 

Coal of all kinds, screened or unscreened; iron ore, including man- 
ganiferous iron ore, and the dross or residuum from burnt pyrites. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I understand perfectly that 
this is not an inspiring atmosphere in which to speak. There 
are a certain number of Senators who seem to sit in silent, if 
not sullen, submission te a higher power, who are not interested 
in the discussion of this subject. There are a certain number of 
Senators who seem to me to be peering through the mists of the 
future in order to satisfy themselves with respect to the opinion 
which the people of the country will hold next year of the 
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drama that is now in progress in the Senate of the U) 
States, and they are not deeply interested in the discussi 
the matters which arise upon this bill. To me, therefore, ; 
become rather a duty than a pleasure to debate the ques 
with which we are confronted. 

In order, Mr. President, that I may establish a beginni I 
send to the Secretary’s desk and ask that there shall be ; 
the extracts that are attached to the paper. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Seer: 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[Washington Star, June 24, 1911.] 


WILL VETO AMENDMENTS—PRESIDENT ANNOUNCES DETERMINATIO™ 
PREVENT CHANGE IN RECIPROCITY TRBATY,. 


In a long-distance telephone conversation with Senators to-day | 
dent Taft repeated his determination to veto the Canadian rec); 
bill in case any amendment is added. F 

Senators accept the President’s ultimatum as applicable to m 
tions which might be made at the instance of Republicans as \ 
Democrats, aad say that it would have the effect of preventin, 
agreement on amendments for tariff changes which might be acce) 
to both insurgents and regular Republicans. 

POINT RAISED BY FARMERS. 


Many Senators have received telegrams and letters announcing 9 
pose on the part of the farmers to test the constitutionality of ¢ 
posed reciprocity law if it receives less than a two-thirds majo 
the Senate. This position is taken on the ground that as the | 
ries into effect the provisions of a treaty it should receive the y 
the Senate necessary to render a treaty effective. 

The friends of the measure do not concede the point, but th 
claiming the two-thirds. 

[Washington Times, June 24, 1911.] 


SENATE MINORITY LEADERS TO PLAN COURSE ON TARIFF—STONE SA) 
PARTY WILL FIGHT FOR UNAMENDED RECIPROCITY. 


Senate Democratic leaders said to-day they expected an ear! 
ference of Democratic Senators to devise a program on reciproci! ! 
tariff. They said the time had not been fixed, but that this w 
the practicable way to arrive at an understanding. That the « 
will be decision to pass the reciprocity agreement without cha 
practically certain. 

Senator Sronp, of Missouri, who will lead the Democratic fic! 
reciprocity, was even more emphatic than ever to-day in declari 
agreement must not be amended. 

MUST GO AS IT IS. 


“Tt must be passed without the crossing of a ‘t’ or the dott 
an ‘i,’” said Senator Stone. “ Most of our side feel that way a) 
After that is done we can turn our attention to other tariff matt 

He added that what was done in way of revision depended on 
the insurgent Republicans would cooperate. 

Asked about the length of the session, he said adjournment a) 
about like an object looked at from the big end of a spyglass, ext: 
remote. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not know whetlier the 
statements contained in these extracts from two reputable news 
papers are true or false. I do know, however, that they | 
great corroboration in everything that is said and in ever) 
that_is printed concerning the work in which we are 1: 
gaged. It must be conceded that a minority of the Repu) 
Senators, most of whom have hitherto advocated the high l, 
in many instances, the indefensible duties of the present 1 
former tariff laws upon manufactures, and a large majority «1 
the Democratic Senators who have hitherto professed the «i 
trine of a tariff for revenue only, have united and intend to 
pass this bill, the chief characteristics of which are: Firs', | 
admit free of duty from Canada into the United States a 
products of the farm and of the farmer; and, second, to «i 
free a small quantity of pulp wood, wood pulp, and print paper. 

It is said—and it is said so often that I, at least, feel compe!!! 
to accept the statement as expressive of the situation—that {lise 
Senators, constituting a majority of the Senate, have deiern 
to submit to the demand, so frequently repeated, that, wit! 
regard to fairness or justice, no change whatsoever sl\!! ) 
made in the terms of the measure, and that it must be pss! 
in the precise form prescribed by the President of the Unite 
States. I make no comment upon the spectacle thus presei'e: 
to the American people; I make no comment upon what sils 
to me to be an abdication of the duties of the Senate aud : 
abandonment of its responsibilities. I earnestly hope 
from the bottom of my heart—that these statements or run's 
will prove to be a libel upon the Senate and upon the Clr! 
Executive as well. Time alone will tell. 

It is also stated in the extracts read and in many others {lit 
I might have collected and laid before the Senate that aiicr 
the so-called or alleged reciprocity measure has been siiv) 
passed, Democratic Senators will bring forward certain bi!'s '° 
remove and reduce duties. Their former allies will now. \' 
course, desert them, for however willing they may be to sv! 
the farmer into free competition, they will be found v: 
enough in the defense of high duties for the rich and powe': 
manufacturers. 

Then, it is said that these Democratic Senators expect (!)'' 
another group of Republican Senators, who for two years DoW 
and more have stood consistently and faithfully and earnest'y 


i 
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for a reduction of the onerous and excessive duties in the 
present law and in the law which preceded it, will join them to 
adopt in some form or other a revision of certain schedules 


Sy 


believing and, as many of the newspapers of the country are in- 
sisting, hoping that the President will veto these bills, and that 
thus the issue for the campaign of 1912 will be prepared. 

[ am not commissioned to defend the Democratic Senators 


wut I shall not believe, until I am compelled to believe through 
ne result of a roll call, that the program that is thus insisted 
ipon elsewhere and throughout the country is to be the pro- 
m of a majority of the Senators of this body. I shall cher- 
ish my confidence in the integrity of purpose of all the Sena- 
tors in this bedy until it shall be destroyed, not by rumors, not 
by the speculations of newspaper writers, but by the record 
itself; and I earnestly hope that this session may draw to a 
close with that confidence full, complete, and unshaken. 
I have, therefore, brought forward this morning a series of 


| 
l 
1 


gra 


eainst this aspersion upon their fidelity to the public interest, | 
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Meats of all kinds, dried, smoked, salted, in bri rf 1 or 
preserved in any manner. 
| Canned meats and canned poultry. 
| I) ict of meat, fluid or not. 
Lard and compounds thereof, cottolene and cot 1 1, and anl- 
mal stearin 
| Tallo 
| Egg yolk, egg albumen, and blood albumen 
Tomatoes and other vegetables, including n, l 
tight packages 
| Wheat flour and seminola, and rye flour. 
| Oatmeal and rolled oats. 
Corn meal 
Barley malt. 
| tarley, pot, pearled, or patent. 
Buckwheat flour or meal, 
| $§plit peas, dried. 
Prepared cereal foods of all kinds 
3ran middlings, and other offals of n used f i ] 
Macaroni and vermicelli 
Biscuits, wafers, and cakes. 
Biscuits, wafers, cakes, and other baked articles, com; d in 
or in part of eggs or any kind of flour or mea vl 
chocolate, nuts, fruits, or confectionery: als indied ye. ! 


= ¢ 


amendments to the pending measure for which I ask your calm 
and patriotic consideration. I am not presenting these amend- 
ments in order to defeat the measure as it came from the 
House of Representatives and as it is insisted upon by the 
President of the United States; I do not speak for any of my 
associates who are commonly called progressives; I make no 
pledge or promise for them; but as for myself, I say that if these 
amendments or the substance of them receive the approval of 


the Senate I shall vote for the reciprocal measure about which | 


80 


much discussion has been had. I do not present 
amendments to destroy the measure; I present them to correct 


these | 


the measure, to remove from it the obvious and evident injus- | 


tice that there is in it. I present them in the hope that by and 
through their adoption by the Senate of the United States the 
people of this country can be made to believe that it is the pur- 


pose of Congress to deal fairly with all the people of the country | 


and not to select one class for a discrimination so invidious 
and so harmful that their confidence in our Government must 
be shattered if the bill as it is receives the approval of Con- 
gress and the approval of the President. 


I asked in the beginning, as you observed, that the reading of | 


the amendments might be dispensed with, because I wanted to 
lay them before you from my own standpoint and in my own 
way. I intend to take them up somewhat in detail a little 
later, but just now I want to say of them and for them that 
they do not touch the general! tariff of the country. They relate 
only to our tariff with Canada, and they are fairly and prop- 
erly a part of any new relation that we desire to establish with 
that country. 

Further than that they do not ask, save in two respects, any 
additional concession from Canada. As I said the other day, I 
believe that, in view of her policy, her future, the promise of 
her development and growth, Canada has in the arrangement 
which is now before us conceded everything to the United States 
that she can concede and maintain her industries and perpetu- 
ate her prosperity. I do not ask more from Canada. I ask 
simply that in graduating our concessions to her we shall be 
mindful of the market in which the farmer must buy as well as 
the market in which the farmer must sell. 

Later I will make more detailed observations upon the amend- 
ments, but just now I want Senators to remember, as I pro- 
ceed, that the only additional concessions which my amendments 
propose on the part of Canada are all kinds of logs and timber 
and all kinds of coal. If Canada will admit into her territory 
all our timber and lumber of whatever kind and all our coal of 
whatever kind, I for one am content with the concessions which 
she seems to be willing to grant to us. But these amendments, 
when they come to deal with the considerations which we 
grant to Canada, change the whole aspect of the bargain or 
trade. That you may be able to perceive the purport of the 
amendments as I proceed with my discussion, allow me to say 
that I take from the reciprocal dutiable list, so far as the 
United States is concerned, a list of articles which represent 
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all kinds 
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nuts, candied fruits, sug 
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Pickles, including pickled nuts, sauces of all kinds, and fish pa 
sauce. 

Cherry juice and prune juice r prune wil and other fruit j 
and fruit sirup, nonal li 

Do you believe may I SK IN ] 1 this will ren 
the arrangement 3s satisfact ] vou t k 
that Canada will look upon the proposal with vastly more favor 
if you are desiring the arrangement, with t s added t 
our free list than she will if they bear 1 ad B 
that is not all. I add also fi lumi f ¢ kit nd [ 
phrase it in this way: 

Logs: timber, however sided or sa real: row 1 timber far 
use; sawed boards; planks; dea and \ t i 

| planed,. finished or unfinished; laths and 

And so on through the list of lumber, whether raw, | 
manufactured, or wholly manufactured All that I ask is, vy \ 
you take away from the American farmer the benefits that : 
has heretofore enjoyed under the protective t f and tl 

| larger benefits and advantages that he is about to 

you give him at least the opportunity of buying his ber, 
whether planed or unplaned, from Canada w , 
upon it any duty whatsoever. 

I add also all forms of iron and st l 1ing with iron 
ore. I im perfectivy aware that ¢ a t e ¢ n t 
be expected to be a serious competitor with the | 1 States 
in the production of iron and steel, but we are doing something 
to build up Canada; we are d ¢ someth her ol rate 
her industries and carry her forward at a still more rapid pa 
into the development which she fondly expects and may reason 
ably hope for. I want, when that time comes, if these 
dustries can be planted, and I believe they will be thted, 
Canada, and thus become competitors of our ind ries of | 
character, | want the benefit for the American consumer, | 
especially the American farmer, in the reduced prices w l 
will result from competition of that kind. Do you 
Canada will object to the introduction these 1 ‘ i 
her free list? On the contrary, she v look upon ti 
rangement with just so much more satisfaction. 

I have also included woolen goods and fabrics of all | 
cotton goods and fabrics of all kinds, silk goods and fabr f 
all kinds, leather goods in all their forms, so that in the th 
to come, if not now, we may reasonably hope for con on 
in Canada respecting these things that will be 
beneficial as it is now said that competition in agriculi 
products will be. 

I can not understand that state of mind which can conte 
plate the subjection of the farmer to free competit on 


the manufactured products of agriculture as distinguished from | 


the raw products of agriculture. Remember, now all the while, 
that I am not insisting that Canada shall grant us a like exten- 
sion of her free list, because she can not do so in justice to 
herself, but in justice to the American people, in justice to the 
American consumer, in justice to the American farmer we can 
hot grant the free admission of raw agricultural products from 
Canada into the United States without at the same time grant- 
ing to her the free admission of manufactured agricultural 
products as well. Therefore, after striking from our reciprocal 
dutiable list these articles, I add them to our free list, namely: 

Fresh meats—Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and all other fresh or 


Tefrigeraved meats, except e. 
Bacon and hams not in cer. jars. 


hypothesis that the conditions in Canada are substantially the 


conditions here, that will shrink from free « petition in manu 
factured products as well. 
I appeal especially to my friends upon the other side of the 


Chamber, for I have no hope of my asso intes on this side of 
the Chamber; they will help you to remove the ; 
agricultura! products, but they will not help you to lower 
duties by a farthing upon the great manufactured products of 
the country. 

I will be met at once—and I did not intend 


Viti 
qaQuiies 1 ! 


to enter vouon 


discussion of the details of these amendments so fully at tl 
present time, but I must be permitted to refer to this pl! 
now—I wil! be met at once with the thought, if it is net ex 
pressed, that we ought not to give these things to © da for 
nothing; that we ought to exact something, some concessio 


to that country. 
la can not give us 
But I 
gan 10 


from Canada because we extend our free |i 
That thought has no weight with me. Cana 
these things and preserve her own industrial systen 

want to remind Senators that the agitation which be 
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years ago in the ranks of the Republican Party and has con- 
tinued unabated from that time until the present moment con- 
erned the reduction of our duties for the benefit of our own 
people—the reduction of our own duties in order that those who 
consume the things we produce may buy them in the markets of 
the country at a fair and reasonable price, and the more we 
give away of unnecessary duties the richer we will be. We 
ought not to ask any direct equivalent for these coneessions to 
Canada. 

I have asked the Senate to adopt the amendments because 
the very basis of the whole measure that we have before us, 
as declared over and over again by the President of the United 
States and by all those who have advocated it, is that the con- 
ditions of life and of industry and of manufacture in Canada 
are substantially similar to our own. 

If that is true, we do not need to reduce our duties in dealing 
with Canada. We need to remove our duties entirely when 
dealing with Canada, because it was to equalize such condi- 
tions as I have named that the advoeates and defenders of 
the protective system—and I am as profoundly impressed and 
eonvineed as I ever was before of its justice and its benefi- 
cence—established the protective system, and when there are 
no conditions to equalize, when industry flows upon an even and 
a leyel surface we do not require these duties in order to pro- 
tect our manufacturers. 

I should like to hear some one in the Senate before this debate 


shall have closed give some reason why we should not extend free | 
meat to Canada and free flour and free iron and steel and free | 


boots and shoes—free everything that we think will benefit our 
own people—and we are proceeding upon the hypothesis, those 


of us who want to lower duties, that we are rendering a service | 
to our own citizens when we reduce duties, and it would be the | 
height of inconsisteney to require that before we yield these | 
| Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Georgia? 


duties we must receive from a foreign nation some equivalent 
for the coneessions. 

Ah, if you will but look at these amendments from the stand- 
point which I oceupy, if you will but examine them in the spirit 
which animates me, you will see in the amendments not an ob- 
stacle to the establishment of these new relations with Canada, 
but a new force that will lead the movement to still completer 
victories. I can not understand why any Senator here who is 
in favor of the reduction of duties should hesitate for a single 
moment in approving the amendments I have offered. 

Now, the difficulty as I have understood it, and I am speak- 


ing mainly to my Democratic friends, because it is upon them | 
that we mainly rely in adopting any amendment to this meas- 


ure, is one of Executive approval, but it can not be said, and 
nobody has ever said with any authority, that the President of 
the United States will veto this bill because we add te the free 
list with Canada. 

All these statements, which are so rife and which seem to 
have taken possession of so many minds, have been made with 
regard to amendments which are either entirely dissociated 
from the arrangement and constitute a general revision of the 
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tariff, or amendments which will make it less probable that the | 


Canadian Government will accept the bill as it passes the Sen- 
ate or as it passes Comgress. 

You ean not say that with regard to these amendments. You 
are at one stroke making the measure just, and you are making 
it more satisfactory to the Canadian Government, and therefore, 
I assume, inasmuch as the President of the United States wants 
the enterprise to succeed, more satisfactory to those who have 
premoted this departure from our general tariff plan. 

I would not have it understood, Senators, that if I had been 
arranging such a matter as this I would have taken up the 
subject in the way in which it has been taken up. I am a 
protectionist. I believe that there are some differences in agri- 
culture between Canada and the United States which entitle 
our farmers to some duty on some things if we are to preserve 
with integrity our party belief. I do not want it to be under- 
stoed that I would willingly depart from that doctrine, but I 
have no control over the existing situation. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Towa pardon me if I 
make an inquiry? 

Mr. CUMMINS. With pleasure. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to do so before the Senator gets too 
far away from something which he said a few moments ago 
in regard to the question whether or not the President of the 
United States would veto a measure. We have had a great deal 
of talk of that kind in the Senate. The question I desire to 
ask the Senator is whether he thinks it is a proper thing that 
legislation should be attempted to be inffwenced in the Senate 
by a statement that the President will or that the President will 
not veto a measure? Does not the Senator think that it is not 
only the province, but the duty of the legisiative department of 


| are. Therefore I do not wish to go to the extreme of sa 
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the Government to proceed in the enactment of measures acc: 
ing to the judgment of the several Houses and without referenc : 
to the question what the Executive may think or the Executive 
may do—at least so far as that reference may be used for ¢} 
purpose of influencing the acts of the legislative branch of 
Government? 

‘Mr. CUMMINS. I answer that inquiry with more gratifiea 
tion than I ever replied to any question put to me upon the 
floor ef the Senate. It is abhorrent to me to hear it suggested 
that any Senator will be influenced by the probable action of 
the Executive upon a measure under consideration. 

I think it is the beginning of the end of the dignity and the 
pewer and the respectability of the House and of the Sen» 
hear it reiterated day after day that we must not ame 
measure because it will meet with the disapproval of the k 
tive in its amended form. I wish that some one of more ex 
ence than I have had in this Chamber and whose words 
therefore be weightier and more potential than mine c: 
would stand here and warn the country of the conseq 
that must ensue from the attempt to influence legis) 
through the suggestion that it will or will not meet the ap- 
proval of the President. I have only referred to this phase of 
the subject because I have heard day after day Senators ; 
and say that we can not amend this measure because if we 
the President will veto it, and thus we will lose what: 
benefit or advantage there may be in it. 

The Senator from Georgia has heard these declarations. an 
I am sure that they have been just as repugnant to him as 
they have been to me. I wish that the Senate of the U: 
States could once more reassert its immunity from infiuen 
of the character that have been suggested. 

Mr. BACON. With the permission of the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair), 


to 
i 


Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to say, in order that I may not be mis- 
understood, that ef course I recognize the fact that within 
certain limitations it is contemplated by the Constitution that 
the President shall communicate to Congress what his \iews 
that no consideration is to be paid to the views of the Exccu- 
tive, because I recognize that there is a contemplation in th 
Constitution in the provision which requires the President t 
give information to the legislative branch of the Governmet 
a contemplation that there shall be some regard paid to the 
views thus expressed. 

But the particular point that I had in mind and whic! 
Senator from Iowa has more fully expressed is as to the 
priety of attempting to influence the action of either |: 
of Congress by the threat on the floor that if such and si 
thing is done, not that it will not meet with the approval—‘hat 
might be subject to a different construction—but that it will 
meet with the veto of the President. That, I think, is : 
proper thing to state om the floor of the Senate, and I took 
vantage of the opportunity te express my view on it. | 
not original with me by any means. I can recollect some very 
eminent Senators with whem I had the honor to serve when I 
first came te the Senate expressing themselves in very strong 
language condemmatory of such a suggestion. It is the high 

ogative and function of the legislative branch of the (ov- 
ernment to legislate without the suggestion of such argun.cits 
for the purpose of influencing their action. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I so heartily agree with the Senator from 
Georgia that I would like to emphasize his view of it in every 
way I cam. I think I reeognize the field of propriety in ‘): 
respect as well as the field ef impropriety. The bill is b 

e Senate, and a Senator considering whether he shou!) ‘0! 

or seek to modify it has quite the right to look at [h 

views of the Executive and to form a judgment \\' 

to the fate that it may meet when it reaches hii: ‘o 
al. That is quite right and quite proper. But we b,c 
assaulted here day after day by the newspapers—pos'')'' 
some of them have not been guilty of it—iterating and rei! rit 

ing, apparently with authority, that if this bill is amen 

any fashion whatsoever, no matter how meritorious the aie 
ment may be, it will be vetoed by the President, and that |)! 
enee has been poured into this Chamber until it seems» 
fill the minds of many Senators, and they do not feel at |)!" 
to exercise that judgment and that conscience which i 


otherwise would. 
I am not saying that the President of the United States 's 
know that they are so unt 


responsible for these statements. I . 

form and so universal that they have at last found lodgment 1 
the Senate, and I repeat I have only referred to this phase of - 
because I have heard day after day Senators, 
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especially on the other side of the Chamber, and some on this 
gidé of the Chamber, say that although we may make other bills 
the subject of consideration after this bill has passed, we must 
not add anything to it, because when it reaches the President it 
will be disapproved by him. 


I repeat that the amendments which I have proposed are in | 


barmony with the arrangement, will speed its progress to a 
final conclusion, and can not impair the chances of its finally 
receiving the Executive approval. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
yield further to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to say that at present the inclination 
of my mind is to the method of voting for the reciprocity meas- 
ure without amendment, but it is not for the reason suggested 
by the Senator. I would not be influenced in any measure by 
the suggestions which have been made and which have been 
repeated by the Senator—that if amended it would meet with an 
Executive veto. I could not myself be influenced by a con- 
sideration of that kind. 

But I want to suggest to the learned Senator that it is a 
poor rule which does not work both ways. I very much favor 
in the main—I will not say in detail—the reductions which 
are suggested by him. The only difference between the Senator 
and myself is as to the method to be pursued in order to effect 
those reductions. 
pursue them in separate bills. 

I understand the Senator to have himself said on the floor 
of the Senate—I am not sure that I quote him correctly; if I 
do not he will correct me—but my recollection is that the 
Senator has himself urged as a reason why the reduction meas- 
ures should not be adopted separately from the reciprocity 





Iowa 


measure is that those measures when thus separately enacted | 


would receive an Executive veto. I myself am proposing to 
proceed to the passage of the reciprocity measure by itself, 
without reference to the question whether or not the President 
would veto it; and then I think the consistent course is to 
pursue the enactment of the reduction measures separately 
without having the fear of an Executive veto to deter us from 
so doing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I believe I have repeated 
heretofore the suggestion, and the Senator from Georgia wil! 
remember that I did it in response to a statement from some 
Senator—I will not name him, nor am I sure that I conld name 
him—that if these bills were presented independently, and if 
presented in that way they would not be approved by the Presi- 
dent, then it was manifest we ought, in order to do justice, to 
attach them to the reciprocity bill. 

But the Senator from Georgia and all Senators who are lis- 
tening to me must remember that I am now presenting amend- 
ments which relate only to Canada, They are*not made and 
could not be made the subject of general bills. Of course, there 
could be reductions to all countries in our general tariff in an 
independent bill, but these amendments relate simply to fur- 
ther reductions in duties to the Dominion of Canada. No Sena- 


tor can deceive himself, I am sure, with the thought that if he | 


does not attach them to the present measure he can make them 
the subject of an independent measure, because he can not. 

There are a great many things in these amendments, I fancy, 
no Senator would be willing to put on the free list so far as the 
world at large is concerned, and they are put upon the free 
list so far as Canada is concerned simply because we are deal- 
ing with that nation as though it were substantially like our 
own, with conditions not very different from our own. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming and Mr. GORE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming, who 
rose first. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wish to ask the Senator if, in 
his Judgment, any of his amendmeuts are obnoxious to the par- 
liamentary rule and the rule of the Senate that all amendments 
must be germane to the subject matter of the bill. I think there 
may be a possible clearing in the minds of some who desire to 
vote for some of these amendments, but fear that they may be 
aa to = ees rule. For myself I do not 

or informatio: ut only to get y Senz i 
= n, y to get the views of the Senator in 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to give the Senator from 
Wyoming my view on that subject. In the first place, there is 
no parliamentary rule and no rule of the Senate which requires 
an amendment to be germane to the subject of the bill to which 
it is offered as an amendment. Our rules provide that with 
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reference to appropriation bills the amendments must be ger- 


mane, and there are other provisions also with regard to amend- 
ments to appropriation bills, but there is no rule of the Senate 
and no general parliamentary rule which requires an amend- 
ment to be germane to a bill. If, however, we were under 
such a rule, every amendment which I have offered is ie to 


the subject matter of the bill. In my opinion, when the farmers’ 
products are put on the free list, any amendment which relat 
to the market in which he must buy is germane to such a | 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 
Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 
Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Iowa is, I think, 


es 


Senator from Iowa 


abso 


| lutely correct in suggesting that there is no rule requiring th 


The present inclination of my mind is to 


amendments shall be germane to ordinary legislative bills. I 
think the records of the Senate will show that on one occasion 
a land law of great consequence and of great length was offered 


as an amendment to a private pension bill and it became a part 
of that bill. Our custom, I think, has been never to raise a 
question except on appropriation bills as to whether or not an 
amendment is germane. I may be wrong about the rule, and I 
would be glad if the Senator from Wyoming would quote the 
rule, if there is such a rule, because I have forgotten it 


if it 
exists. 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield further to the Senator from Wyoming? 
Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I did not assume, as a matter of 


absolute fact, that there was such a rule. I could not assun 
that becanse it has frequently occurred that amendments were 
made which were not in harmony with the general purpose of 
the bill;. but I know that objections of that sort have bee 

raised in regard to the very amendments which are proj 1 
by the Senator from Iowa, and [ wanted the vis 
Senator in the Rrecorp so as to show that that view is absol 
not tenable, not for the purpose of raising any 
to the parliamentary rule. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There 
in regard to that. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], who 
rose a few moments ago, if 
the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
Towa to discuss the effect of his amendme under the 
nation clause. I shouid like to hear a discussion of that phase 
of his amendment, as I understand he proposes to admit 


ws of f] 


utely 


discussion as 


seems to be a general e 


concurrent 


some one will call his attention to 


The Senator from Iowa yields 


the Senator from 


favored- 


articles free of duty from Canada. I have offered a si 
amendment, limited in its scepe. It bas since occurred ft 
that under the favyored-nation clause the same advantages 
have to be extended to every country in the world. [ 1 


if we do that we are skating on thin ice. I should like to hear 
the Senator’s views on that particular phase of | 


Mr. CUMMINS. Before I have concluded w [ have to 
|} Say upon my amendments [ intend to discuss, with so car 
the history and the interpretation of the favored-nation clause 


I hope the Senator from Oklahoma will permit me to defer an 
answer to his question until I reach it in the orderly course 
of my argument. 

Mr. GORE. I, of course, would prefer that the Senator should 
do that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will only say now, in order not to leave 
any false or misleading impression in the’ mind of any Senator, 
that in my opinion the bill as I propose to amend it is much 
less likely to collide with the favored-nation clause than the 
bill as it is presented to the Senate by the 
tatives and by the President. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Canada being largely an 
agricultural country, the bill as now proposed would, in agri- 
cultural products, conclude a reciprocity agreement with the 
United States. If that agreement should work a hardship to 
the farmer because of the fact that Canada is so largely agri 
cultural and is limited in her manufactured articles, the 
remedy proposed by the amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
would meet the contention that injury is done the farmer, th 
his wheat is put in competition with Canadian wheat and his 
rye and barley and his animal products. But when it comes to 
manufactured products, if a like reciprocal arrangement were 
made with Canada, would the farmer receive the same remedy 
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to compensate for the evil done? Would there not of necessity 
be a call for a larger free-trade arrangement with other coun- 
tries to offset what he might suffer? I see that the so-called 
farmers’ free-list bill has no relation whatever to Canada. 

Just one question further. I am asking for information, and 
I hope the Senator from Iowa will devote a few moments to 
this point. Was it not, perhaps, for that reason that the Presi- 
dent of the United States did not propose that Canada should 
give all these articles in the limited measure in which she manu- 
factures free to the United States? Was it not for the very 
reason that when he opened that question he would lay himself 
liable largely to other countries which do manufacture ex- 
tensively, but which do not produce extensively? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, one part of the question I 
exclude at once, for I would not venture upon an answer to it, 
namely, I do not know what actuated the President. I do not 
know what bis views are upon the subject suggested. I can 
only answer for my own. It is quite true, as suggested by the 
Senator from South Carolina, that the amendments which I 
have proposed enlarging our free list, so far as Canada is con- 
eerned, will not constitute full and adequate compensation 
to the farmer for putting him in free competition with the 
Canadian farmer; and I do not want it to be understood for 
a moment that I think these amendments are the only ones that 
should be added or made to this bill. 

I agree that in order to restore the equilibrium we must re- 
duce duties with other countries, and I agree that we must put 
a great many things upon the free list with the world in order 
to give the farmer a fair market in which to buy. We are far, 
however, from accomplishing that purpose, and this step in the 
right direction in no wise interferes with the next one that 
ought to be taken. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Iowa 
will allow me just one other suggestion 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield further to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In all fairness to this side, 
the Senator has come exactly to the position I have and that 
this side have maintained in regard to reciprocity, namely, that 
this step toward the admission of Canadian products in return 
for American products is a step in the right direction, and that 
it does not go far enough. Yet we are perfectly willing to take 
it as far as it goes, and I am glad to see that the Senator from 
Iowa, in reference to manufactured products, has taken exactly 
the same position. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, now, I can not wholly con- 
cur with the Senator from South Carolina. I do not believe 
that this is a step in the right direction. I believe that unless 
it is accompanied with whatever relief practically free trade 
with Canada can give the farmer it is a step in the wrong direc- 
tion. I agree that if we can put the American farmer upon the 
same plane or basis with the Canadian farmers with respect to 
what he buys, as well as with regard to what he sells, we have 
taken a step in the right direction; but whenever you stop short 
and this year put the farmer in free competition with his chief 
rival and then delay to some far-distant, vague time the com- 
pensation that you would give him, when you at least could give 
him all the benefits that free trade with Canada in manufac- 
tured products will give him, you are doing him, as I think, a 
grave injustice, and you are not stepping in the right direction. 
I expect to join whoever shall be in favor of reducing duties 
generally. I expect to be in favor of putting upon the free list 
very many things that are not now there. I have voted so 
before; I shall vote so again. 

But why will not the Senator from South Carolina join me 
in putting on the free list, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, meat as well as cattle, and flour as well as wheat? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I would answer, Mr. Prest- 
dent, by saying that I am heartily in accord with the idea of 
incorporating into our law the proposition known as the free- 
list bill and allowing it to take such scope as will compensate 
the farmer in the largest possible sense for the injury done him. 
I think that answers that question. 

I want to ask the Senator from Iowa another question, and I 
do it because of his frankness and his disposition to go to the 
bottom of every phase of this question. I am not saying this in 
any facetious mood; I am in earnest. I take great pleasure in 
listening to his arguments. But there was one point he made 
a moment ago, and it was made by a Senator yesterday, that 
now that the production of grain has about reached the point 
where consumption and production are about equal, when for 
the first time in the history of the American farmer he is com- 
ing to the point where the protective doctrine can be of benefit 
to him, it seems to me the irresistible logic of that position is 





that here is an industry of the United States exploited to its 
fullest extent in view of the area necessary for other Americ in 
agricultural products; that now the American people, having 
to eat bread, must be forced by legislative enactment to depend 
upon the American farmer; and as the population exceeds pro- 
duction and the necessity for living becomes sharper, tho 
American farmer comes into his own in that the cireumst:) 
of the case put him im a position where he can mulct « 
American bread eater and make him pay him a premium 
cause of this law. I want to say, Mr. President, in this con» 
tion, that as a farmer I do not subscribe to that, and in so fa, 
as I produce grain, I am perfectly willing to take my chan 
with the Creator who opened up the fields for the bene: f 
those people for the necessities of life. I do not think it i: I 
statesmanship or good politics to say that, because a geog 
ical line divides us from Canada and the American wheat | 
have reached their limit of supplying the American peojje. 
therefore the American wheat consumer, by virtue of a system 
which the Republican Party has inaugurated, must be made to 
pay-a premium to the American farmer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I differentiate very sharp! 
between what will probably happen and what ought to happen, 
but I think it is probably true that there is something 
clusters around the foodstuffs of a country which precly 
raising their price materially by means of a tariff. But I 
entirely with the Senator from South Carolina when he siys 
we have reached the limit of production of foodstuffs. 

Mr. President, if the profit in agriculture were sufficient, 
United States has a soil which, because of its fertility as | 
as its extent, could raise foodstuffs not only for our 90,000,000, 
but for our 90,000,000 multiplied five times and more. It is 
only a question of profit in the business. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Wait just a moment. Now, mark, if \ 
are to preserve—and I am now speaking to my fellow Sen:tors 
on this side—if we are to preserve the wages which are su 
posed to be lifted up through the medium of the prote ti 
tariff, if we are to preserve the profits in manufactures ¢! 
are supposed to be made possible by the protective tariff. t! 
the farmers’ products are just as much entitled to be lifted uy 
and held up through the protective tariff as are the wages o 
our workmen and the profits of our manufacturers. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from low: 
yield further? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator’s argument f 
the standpoint of equity, if we are to have a protective system, is 
all right, but I want to ask the Senator this question: If 
through the operation of protection for the grain growers or 
the agricultural producers, they are given such profit as is 
suggested by inference from the Senator’s remarks as to en- 
courage the back-to-the-farm movement, which has been « cry 
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of Jate years, and this increase of the fields reaches the 9 
times 90, you will then have such an export surplus that you 
will immediately reduce the farmer to conditions that ye 


just antedated those that you are now congratulating him upon 
having arrived at. Therefore, under this argument, the i) fcr- 
ence seems irresistible that you must grant the farmer ust 
such profit as will enable him merely to furnish the American 
people with just enough bread at just a profit, and then pre 
clude him from making any more, because so surely as he makes 
a surplus through the profitableness of his occupation and that 
surplus is thrown upon the markets of the world in compet'|ion 
with other countries that have not our system of protection, the 
price in America will inevitably sink to the price of that surplus. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not intend to enter upon 
any discussion of the protective system. I—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from [01 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Allow me just a moment. I know that my 
friend from South Carolina finds no defense for it; I am a be- 
liever in it, but just at this time I see the farmer passing out 
of it. There is nothing that can be done in this Chamber or 
elsewhere to keep him in it. 

Now, if it were imminent, if it were a question that were 
about to be debated or decided by impartial minds, ‘I wou! be 
glad to enter upon a general review of that subject; but I 
know that the day has come in which the farmer is to be ex 
cluded from the benefits and advantages of the protective tariff. 
The decree has already been written. It only needs the formal 
approval—I will not say forever, but for the time being—to 
exclude him from the company of the manufacturers of the 
United States. 
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I shall not exhaust my strength in endeavoring to resist the 
movement which has received such an impetus here, not only 
upon your side of the Chamber but upon ours as well. The 
only thing that I am trying to do is to make sure that as the 
farmer passes out from the consideration of the American Con- 
gress, at the moment that he is denied the privileges which 
he has heretofore enjoyed, at the moment that he is subjected 
in his products to free competition with the world practically, 
he shall at least receive whatever advantage there is in buying 
freely from Canada all her manufactured products. That is my 
whole ease, and there is no answer to it; there will be no an- 
swer attempted to it. I will venture to say that no man will 
rise in this Chamber and deny either its justice or its fairness. 
I shall make that record for and in behalf of the American | 
farmer, and I will leave him in the future to determine who | 
stood in the way of the slight benefit or compensation that might 
ensue to him if he had free trade with Canada in manufactured | 
products as well. 

| now yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, we hear so little from those 
who are supporting this pact that when Senators, as the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrn] has done, come into the 
discussion, I feel as though we are justified in trying to find | 
out, if it can be done, what their attitude is with reference to 
this particular bill. Now, if the Senator from Iowa will per- 
mit me, the Senator from South Carolina seemed to base his | 
support of this bill upon the ground that food products under | 
present conditions are being taxed and that this bill is remov- 
ing that tax. I should like to know where the features are in 
this bill that remove any present tax upon a food product to 
the consumer. For instance, here is wheat put on the free list; 
will you get any cheaper bread? Here is barley put on the 
free list; will you get any cheaper beer? Here is rye put on 
the free list; will you get any cheaper whisky? Here is oats 
put on the free list; will you get any cheaper oatmeal or any 
cheaper breakfast food? No. Here is cattle put on the free 
list; will you get any cheaper meat? No. The tariff remains 
higher than before bread and upon flour, and, as the Senator | 
from Texas showed clearly the other day, the tariff remains | 
higher than before upon meat. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
South Dakota allow me? 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am holding the floor simply until the | 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] gets a drink of water. I | 
think he is about to return, but I will yield to the Senator from | 
South Carolina if he will simply indicate where the other side 
finds any relief to the consumer. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

| 





Now, will the Senator from 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President——— 

Mr. CUMMINS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield the floor to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. This is a very important and interesting dis- 
cussion, and I think we ought to have more Senators in attend- 
ance. I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 


} 

answered te their names: 
Bacon Cummins Kenyon Pomerene 
Borsh Curtis Lippitt Shively 
Bourne Dillingham McCumber Smith, 8. C. 
Brandegee Dixon McLean Smoot 
Briggs du Pont Martin, Va. Stone 
Brown Jallinger Myers Swanson 
Bryan Gore Nelson Thornton 
Burnham Gronna Oliver Townsend 
Burton Heyburn Overman Watson 
Chilton Hitchcock Page Williams 
Clark. — Johnson, Me. Penrose Works 
Crawfo Johnston, Ala. Perkins 

Mr. THORNTON. 


My colleague, the senior Senator from | 
Louisiana [Mr. Foster], has been called from the Chamber. | 
Mr. STONE. I announce that my colleague [Mr. Reep] is un- | 
avoidably out of the city for a day or two. 
announcement stand for the day. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I was in hopes that some member of the 
Finance Committee would be here. It is evident that there 
is no interest in this subject of reciprocity—not enough to 
keep a quorum here, Would it not be well to postpone this 
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matter until next November or December? I would call the 


attention of the Senator from New Hampshire [| Mr. GaLiuncer] 


who I believe is the next ranking member of the Committee on 
Finance—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not hear the Senator's sug 
tion. 

Mr. NELSON. It is evident—and I make that sug¢g m 
to the Senator from New Hampshire and the Senator 1 \ 
Utah [Mr. SMoor]—that it is difficult to keep a quorum in the 
Chamber to consider this matter, and in view of that f 
would it not be a good plan to postpone the further consi 
tion of this subject until next November or December‘ 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a hesitancy in even expres yg 
an opinion in the absence of the chairman of the Comuit 
on Finance, who is my mentor to a certain extent in matt 
of legislation which come before that committee. I will s 
for myself that if I could have my way | would ha ( 
current resolution passed through both Houses of Congress 
taking a recess until the first Monday in December next. That 
is what I would do, but I apprehend that is impossible, and I 


suppose we have got to have this tedious—and I .have no 
reference- 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt what I am saying is tedious 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no reference to the Senator from 
Iowa because he always talks entertainingly, but tedious for 
the reason that we find it difficult to get Senators to talk, and 
we amble along here discussing all sorts of things, and I do 
not see that we are making very much progress. If we are 
not to take a recess, which I ke to have taken, I m 


wot ld li 
sonally am in favor of yoting on these bills in the near futul 
I do not want to be kept here all summer engaged in mere co! 
versation. I should like action of some kind or her. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me? 


Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesot 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest to the Senator fr New Ham 
that the difficulty in the case is this: There is reely any- 
one who is willing to say much of anything good this reci- 
procity bill, and that is very embarrassing Chey n only 
seem not disposed to say much in favor of it, but they are not 
disposed to listen to those who are saying something against it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Iowa will permit me, 
I think this is the first instance in my somewhat protracted 
experience in this body when a bill, important as t 3 claimed 


ut the proponents of 


to be, has come before the Senate witho 
the bill advocating it and leading the way, blazing the way, for 
the opponents of the bill to take their position in regard to it. 

It is extraordinary, but I do not see how we can change that. 
It has pained me; I have tried to remain in my seat and have 
done so when I possibly could; but it has 
many empty seats when distinguished 
Minnesota, were making 
against this bill. It was painful. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In just a moment. It does not pain me at 
all to speak to empty seats. I know perfectly well that every 
Senator has made up his mind with respect to this matter. We 
are not considering it in the light of reason. That doctrine 


pained me to see so 
Senators, like the Sena- 
illuminating arguments 


| which has recently received such impetus and emphasis in an- 


| other branch of this Government does not prevail here. There 
is no Senator who cares anything about the reason of it—and 
I am not disparaging Senators either—and therefore I do no 
want it to be understood that I complain in the least degree of 
the habit of Senators in leaving the Chamber. I know that it 
is impossible for the chairman of the Finance Committee to 
remain here. He is never here except at roll calls—I mean 
while this measure is under discussion—-and for a very good 
reason. In his heart he is not for this bill. He feels compelled 
to vote for it for reasons which he has not yet given to the 


Senate and probably will not. 
Sut I resume, leaving the Senators at entire liberty, so far as 
I am concerned, to go wheresoever their inclinations lead them. 

Mr. STONE and Mr. SMITH of South Carolina addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
and to whom? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield to the Senator from 
Carolina for a question, but I do not want his argument, whi 
I concede is better phrased, but I can not agree is better 
tomed than mine, interjected into the Recorp at just th 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is not. But the } 
yielded to the Senator from South Dakota to ask me a quest 
and it is just for a moment to reply to that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But if the Senator from South Carolina will 
not take it ill, I hope he will reserve his reply to the Senator 
from South Dakota until some other time. 


Does the Senator from Iowa yield, 
South 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will willingly yield to a question to me, 
but not for an argument on the subject. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is not for an argument. 
It almost amounts to a question of personal privilege. But 
if the Senator sees fit to allow him to incorporate what he 
82a VS——— 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
South Carolina. 
Mr. 
pardon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
floor. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have, I think with sufficient detail, ex- 
plained to the Senate the character of the amendments which 
I have proposed to the bill. There are some Senators here, 
however, who have not heard the explanation, and I know they 
will do me the honor to read these amendments. 

I now desire to say a few words with respect to the general 
subject, in order to make it perfectly clear what attitude I 
assume with regard to reciprocity with Canada, 

Mr. President, the import duties which for many years we 
have levied and which we are now levying against Canada are 
indefensible from any point of view, moral or economic; and 
it is not strange that millions of our people, without either 
critical or comprehensive knowledge of the proposal contained 
in the bill now under consideration, give it their approval, 
simply because it removes some of the unnecessary burdens laid 
upon commerce between Canada and the United States. 

I was one of the pioneers in the movement for freer trade 
relations between the two countries, and I am still so thor- 
oughly convinced that reciprocal relations can be established 
which will be of lasting and mutual advantage that I pro- 
foundly regret my inability to give this measure, in its present 
form, my instant and cordial support. I would gladly vote for 
absolute free trade between the two nations, but I know that 
Canada could not endure, and therefore will not accept, free 
competition. I would cheerfully vote for a horizontal reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent in our duties against the Dominion without 
asking any reduction whatever in Canadian duties against us, 
not only because it would be just, but because it would benefit 
the United States. 

Our average duties upon dutiable articles brought in from 
Canada, put upon an ad valorem basis, have been for many 
years and now are about 43 per cent. Canada’s average duties 
levied upon our imports into that country, reduced to the same 
basis, have been and are a little less than 25 per cent. Under 
this striking disparity of tariffs the 7,000,000 of people in 
Canada bought from us last year commodities of the value of 
$239,000,000, whereas the 90,000,000 of people in the United 
States bought from Canada commodities of the value of 
$113,000,000. It is not possible to emphasize the significance of 
these plain facts, and I repeat here, as I have so often said 
elsewhere, that it is our immediate and imperative duty to 
correct so flagrant a wrong committed, not alone against our 
own people, but the people of a neighboring and friendly nation 
as well. 

In view of the opinions IT have so long held and so frequently 
expressed, it is hard to believe that I will be driven to the 
alternatives of expressing my sympathy with the movement 
for freer trade with Canada by voting for the bill or of express- 
ing my deep conviction of its inadequacy and its unfairness by 
voting against it. Of one thing, however, I am sure, namely, 
that it is my bounden duty as a citizen and as a Member of 
this body io expend all the strength I have in the effort to so 
amend the proposal that it will not only create better relations 
between the two countries, but will be just to the people of our 
own country. 

In view of the insistence from many quarters, high and low, 
that the proposed arrangement as found in the bill ought to 
be immune from the ordinary processes of legislation and that 
it is our duty to either accept or reject it without amendment, 
I intend to inquire somewhat into the source of the alleged 
immunity, for the purpose of ascertaining, if it be possible, why 
we should abdicate the powers and duties which the Constitu- 
tion confers and imposes upon us. Whatever opinions we 
may hold upon the arrangement submitted to us by the Presi- 
dent, every Senator who is conscious of the least respect for 
the body of which he is a Member must regret the circumstances 
which have surrounded the measure on its way to the Senate 
and which seem to have fixed its standing here. 


The only reason 
The Senator from Iowa declines to 


Very well. I yield to the Senator from 
He can speak as long as he pleases. 

SMITH of South Carolina. No; I beg the Senator’s 
The Senator from Iowa yields the 


I am much obliged to the 
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The Constitution bestows authority to legislate upon (Coy. 
gress and the authority to veto upon the President, but with 
reference to this bill the powers of these departments of goy- 
ernment seem to be transposed; for if we yield to the demand 
so intolerantly made, it is the President who has exercised jhe 
powers of legislation and Congress the powers of approval or 
rejection. Upon a former occasion I entered my protest again 
the modern tendency toward the Executive usurpation of Jeyis. 
lative functions, and I enter it again. It may be granted that 

i 
i 
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sometimes through the single will of an Executive more anq 
better things may be accomplished for the people than thr 
the diversified wills of a discordant body of legislators; }y¢ j¢ 
the experience of the world has proved any one thing in eoy- 
ernment, it is that the safety and permanence of free instij)- 
tions depend upon the rigid observance of the lines which » 
the separate provinces of legislative, executive, and judi 
authority. 

I heartily commend the President for his careful investigation 
of this subject, and receive with respect his recommendations. 
but I dissent wholly from the opinion apparently held by some 
of his advisers that the executive department could, without 
legislative authority, lawfully make a proposal to Canada or 
lawfully receive a proposal from Canada touching changes iy 
the tariff law. 

There are many people who believe, honestly no doubt, that 
we ought to approve or disapprove the arrangement just as it 
was agreed upon by the State Department, and that any attempt 
to amend it is but an indirect effort to accomplish its defeat, 
This belief implies that the measure is not before us as an ordi- 
nary revenue bill, originating in the House of Representatives, 
and under the Constitution as open to amendment here as a 
bill of any other character, but that it has some peculiar clhar- 
acteristic which exempts it from the usual course of legislation. 
I do not know nor do I care what power the representatives of 
Canada had in the matter, but I propose to examine, in the 
friendliest spirit, the authority of the executive department of 
our Government to do what it has done. In the abstract, I can 
but regard the course pursued as a dangerous intrusion upon 
the rights and privileges of the Congress of the United Stutes. 
I would not dwell a single moment upon this phase of the sub- 
ject were it not that, as a consequence of it, we are met in the 
Senate by two propositions, both of which are asserted in order 
to destroy the liberty of amendment which ordinarily we exer- 
cise according to our individual consciences and judgments, but 
of which we are, in this instance, sought to be deprived. These 
propositions are: 

First. That the executive department has carried its negotia- 
tions and its agreements to that point which enables it to say 
that Canada will not give more for the concessions which we 
grant, nor take less for the concessions which she grants, nor 
consider other proposals. 

Second. That, as viewed by other nations, what has been done 
so far constitutes a completed arrangement, that if Congress, 
in. order to equalize both the burdens and the benefits of the 
arrangement among our own people, adds to our concessions 
without insisting upon additional concessions from Canada, tlien 
we must make the additional concessions to all countries with 
which we have treaties embracing the favored-nation clause. 

I dispute both of these propositions, and insist that Congress 
is the only power which can make a proposal to Canada re- 
specting tariff changes; that Congress ought to make just such 
a proposal as justice and the interest of our own people require, 
and that when such proposal is made by Congress and accejted 
by Canada, other nations can not inquire into the unauthorized 
negotiations carried on and the immaterial conclusions reicled 
by our State Department, nor into the adequacy of the considera- 
tion which we accept for our concessions. 

I must be clearly understood. Of course, no one claims that 
the House had not a strict legal right to pass whatever bil! it 
pleased relating to our tariff with Canada, and no one claims 
that the Senate has not the technical power to amend the Dill 
passed by the House to any extent that it sees fit, but the effort 
is to make these constitutional rights and powers barren and 
worthless by terrorizing both Congress and the country with te 
picture of the dismal consequences that will ensue if we do not 
ratify and vitalize the precise meeting of minds beiween Mr. 
Knox, our Secretary of State, and Mr. Fielding and Mr. Pater- 
son, who represented the ministry of the Dominion of Canada. 

My view of it is that the delusion created by the diplomatic 
exchanges ought to disappear; that the Senate ought to (ook 
upon the President’s message as indicating his opinion resjec’- 
ing the legislation which should be had, entitled to great we'cht 
because of its high authority; that we ought to accept the letter 
of Mr. Fielding and Mr. Paterson as expressive of the opinion 
of two eminent gentlemen interested in Canada’s welfare: that 
we ought to inform ourselves from every source of know ledge, 
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and having thus equipped ourselves for the performance of the 
duty before us we shofld make to Canada just such legislative 
proposal relating to changes in tariff duties as will be fair to 
our neighbor and beneficial to ourselves. 

In order to fortify the opinions which I have ventured to lay 
before the Senate a brief retrospect will not, I am sure, be 


regarded as tnappropriate. The President has the sole power 
to make treaties with foreign nations. Congress has the sole 
power to lay taxes, including the levying of duties on imports, 
and the sole power to regulate commerce with foreign nations. 
Deferring for a moment the consideration of the question 
whether the treaty-making power can ever include the fixing of 


duties on imports without the authority of Congress, I submit: | 


First, that the arrangement before us, concluded upon the 
one side by the State Department of the United States and Mr. 
Fielding and Mr. Paterson upon the part of Canada, is not a 
treaty, and if the bill before us is passed and with the approval 
of the President becomes a law, it will not constitute a treaty 
between the two countries. It is to be observed that the 
President in his message, transmitted to Congress in the early 
part of the year, carefully refrains from describing it as a 
treaty. Referring to the two representatives of the Depart- 
ment of State who had been despatched by the department to 
Canada to confer upon the subject, he says: 


They were authorized to take steps to formulate a reciprocal trade | 


agreement. 

And again, referring to the conclusion of their labors, he says: 

The result of the negotiations was that on the 2Iist instant a 
reciprocal trade agreement was reached, the text of which I herewith 
transmit with accompanying correspondence and other data. 

The two Canadian ministers, in their letter with attached 
schedules which, together with the acceptance on the part of 
the Secretary of State, constitutes whatever agreement was 
made, says: 

2. We desire to set forth what we understand to be the contemplated 
i eS and to ask you to confirm it. 
the formal shape of a treaty, but that the Governments of the two 
countries will use their utmost efforts to bring about such concurrent 
legisiation at Washington and Ottawa. 

It must be a little humiliating to the pride of Members of 
Congress to note that the Canadian ministers, in the passage 
I have quoted, as well as in the subsequent paragraph, refer 
to the Government of the United States as synonymous with 
the Executive Department of the United States, but in view 
of the oceurrences of recent years it is not strange that foreign- 
ers should forget that Congress is a part of the Government 
of this country. 

Recurring, however, to the subject in hand, it is quite clear 
that the persons who made the arrangement consciously refrained 
from denominating it as a treaty, and it must be assumed that 
they did it advisedly. A treaty is an international contract, 
and its very essence is the imposition of contractual obligations. 
A treaty without an obligation is as impossible as life without 
air. If the bill becomes a law there will be no promise, no 
obligation, on either side. Furthermore, if it be a treaty, 
which under the Constitution the Executive may make, the 
House of Representatives has no more authority to deal with 





reed that the desired tariff arrangement shall not take | 





| bill and fixed at 20 per cent 


it, or interfere with it, than it has with the nomination of a | 


publie officer, and before it could become effective the Senate 
must ratify it by a two-thirds vote. I must not, however, 
prolong the discussion by additional observations upon this 
phase of the matter, because it is not conceivable that the 
conclusions suggested will be disputed. 

As I understand the scope of Executive activity, the only au- 
thority under which the President can enter into any agree- 


ment whatsoever with a foreign nation is the authority to make | 


treaties. The Constitution does not repose in him the power to | 


negotiate or make trade arrangements or agreements unless 
they are at the same time within the treaty-making authority, 


and I believe it to be true that for 57 years, at least, with pos- | 


sibly one exception, no President has ever attempted to change 


our tariff in a treaty without the previous authority of Con- | 


gress. 

Again I say that it must not be inferred from this analysis 
of the situation that I am assailing the motives of the executive 
department of the Government or seeking for the sake of criti- 
cism te question its authority. 


I am simply bringing to your | 


attention what the President and the Secretary of State ought | 


to be the first to concede, viz, that all that they have done has 


been solely for the information of Congress. If no Member of | 


the House of Representatives had been willing to introduce a 
bill embodying the arrangement which has been agreed upon by 
the ry of State and the two Canadian ministers, it 
would have been legally impossible for the President to have 
invoked the action of the Senate upon it. 
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Mr. President, I am about to take up phase of this 


ay thaw 
anhowmel 
I 


matter, and, inasmuch as I have been speaking substantially 
for two hours and the day is rather oppressive, I will yield the 
floor, with the statement that I will endeavor to regain it at 


the close of the routine morning business to-morrow. 
Mr. President, when adjournment occurre 


Mr. BORAH. 1 last 
evening I was discussing the Wilson bill with reference to t! 


trade relations between the United States and Canada and the 
position of the Republican Party upon that bill. I am trying to 
find out, if I can, what has been the true doctrine of the Re 
lican Party with reference to the particular matter about which 
we are now concerned. 

I am now going to read a document which lh: ‘ 
lated in every Republican campaign since it was issued, in 


cluding the campaign which brought the presen io 
into power. It constitutes a solemn pledge between the R 
publiean organization and the agricultural rests of tl 

country. It is a document which has been circulated not only 


generally but specifically in those States where the great farm 


ing vote is found. I have not been able myself to discover that 
change in the condition of facts and affairs which has changed 
the principle as we have laid it down from time to time in 


every campaign from 1864 until and including the 
three years 
Not cor 
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wheat, and wheat flour to y: y of 
the above articles shall be admitted free of 
which imposes no import duty on the like 
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That is the provision which incurred the displea 
continued denouncement of the in organization 
the time it was put in the Wilson bill until we took it out by 
the pledge which we made to the American farmer 
would take it oul if we were given the power, and » Ame 
farmer gave the p d we immediate! 
change it in the Dingley bill. 
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hair) 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Montana’ 
Mr. BORAH. I do. 
Mr. DIXON. I should like to know what document 


Senator from Idaho is now reading? 


Mr. BORAH. I am reading from a speech deli d by S« 
ator Dolph in 1894, and which w after 1 as a cam 
paign document by the Republican national organization 

Mr. DIXON. It was circulated as a Republican campaign 

| document? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir; and I presume that almost every 


Republican campaign speaker used it as a reference from ti: 
to time. It was a document which was well known to t 
Republican organization, and, as I said, it has been in const 
use. Mr. Dolph said further: 


Putting iron ore, coal, lumber, and the principal agricultural product 
on the free list will be especially disastrous to the beit of 
lumbering, and mining States along the Canadian yrder Ur 
House bill, if it should become a law, we would have free trade in 
articles with Canada. Extending from the Atiantic to the Paci 
United States and Canada lie side by side, divided onl 
line, with similar forests and mines, with the sa ! 
but with cheaper lands, cheaper labor, and more unde 
upon the Canadian side. It is proposed 
which had protected agriculture in the 
the Canadians to contribute largely 

roducts of the cheaper soil and ct 
United States free. It is propose: we 
foolish bargain with Canada and give her the m: ts < 
eople for the privilege of sending free certain agricultu 

to a country having 5,000,000 people. 
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This was, of course, a speech made in 1894, and there is a 
larger population at the present time. 

But this disproportion between the population of the twe countries 
is not the worst feature of the proposed reciprocity. ‘The raw prod- 
ucts of Canada and those of the United States are substantially the 
same. Keciprocity with Canada would mean a very different thing 
from the reciprocity with Mexico or South American countries, from 
which, with reciprocity, we might get in exchange for our products 
products of those countries which we do not produce; but with the duty 
removed or reduced upon the products of the forest, the mines, and 
the soil of Canada, the only result will be to make farming profitable 
in Canada, to increase the amount of Canadian products annually ex- 
ported to the United States, to crowd out of our home markets a like 
amount of our own products. The amount of Canadian imports will 
not greatly affect prices in the United States, but will affect domestic 
production and relieve the Canadian producers from the burden of pay- 
ing duties at our ports. It will result in benefiting the Canadian pro- 
ducer, in loss to our Treasury and to American farmers exposed to 
Canadian competition. 

Our tariff upon agricultural products has made farming unprofitable 
in Canada, has protected farmers on our northern frontier from undue 
competition with Canadian products, has added greatly to our revenues, 
contributed, as everyone admits, by the Canadian producer, has caused 
such a difference in the prosperity of the two countries as to induce a 
very large immigration of the most industrious, enterprising citizens 
of the Dominion to the United States. All these advantages are to be 
absolutely thrown away without any compensating benefits, and only 
to carry out an unsound theery concerning free trade in raw materials 
Our people are to be further taxed; new schemes of taxation are te 
be devised to make them contribute to the revenues the amount which, 
under existing laws, is now contributed by Canadians. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. May I ask the Senator from Idaho 
whether, in his opinion, the condition mentioned in the speech 
which he is reading now prevails, that the prosperity in the 
United States is so great that we are enjoying a great immigra- 
tion from Canada at the present time of Canadians dissatisfied 
with their condition? 

Mr. BORA#H. It was stated on the floor yesterday that some 
94,000 Canadians had come to this country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. However, it was also stated yesterday 
that a much larger number of Americans were leaving the 
United States and going to Canada to enjoy their greater 
prosperity. 

Mr. BORAH. That is due to the fact of cheaper lands in 
Canada. But the emigration from Canada to this country is 
due undoubtedly to the fact that the Canadians desired to secure 
work in our manufacturing centers. Those are the points to 
which they go. But our farmers are leaving their farms in 
this country and taking Canadian farms. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator think it is just to say 
that when the immigration is coming from Canada into the 
United States it indicates a greater prosperity in the United 
States, but when the tide of emigration is the other way and 
is going from the United States into Canada it does not indicate 
that they have a degree of prosperity which is attractive even 
to the people of the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. If the people who come from Canada into the 
United States come here to engage in the same kind of occu- 
pation that the people who leave the United States go to Canada 
to engage in, the argument of the Senator from Nebraska 
would be conclusive; but we are engaged here in legislation 
which disparages the American farmer, which accentuates the 
movement of the American farmer to Canada, and which, on 
the other hand, accentuates the movement of the Canadian to 
the manufacturing centers of the United States. That is pre- 
cisely the vice of the measure. 

That is precisely the injustice, the inequity, and the unfair- 
ness of this legislation. It is designed to place an additional 
embarrassment, an additional hardship, upon the American 
farmer, and therefore will tend to drive the American farmer 
to the Canadian side or to the city and manufacturing centers. 
On the other hand, it will be a benefit, as is supposed, to the 
American manufacturer and would naturally call for a Cana- 
dian to come into the manufacturing centers to find employ- 
ment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I realize that that is the argument made 
by the Senator from Idaho and others who agree with him; 
but I call his attention to the fact that he is reading now to 
the Senate an argument against reciprocity based upon the fact 
tha conditions in the United States at the time the speech was 
delivered which he is reading were so much more prosperous, 
as proved by the immigration from Canada into the United 
States, whereas at the present time, as we all know, that par- 
ticular condition is exactly reversed; and I am asking him 
whether that argument has any application at all at the present 
time, 

Mr. BORAH. I do not agree with the proposition so uni- 
versally stated by the Senator from Nebraska, that the reverse 
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of that proposition is now true. It is reversed as to a particu! 
ayocation, but not as a general proposition. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Id 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator from Idaly. 
the immigration into Canada at present is not almost exelusiy, 
the result of the cheap lands that are being opened up in s 
katchewan and Alberta? 

Mr. BORAH. There are several causes, in my judgment 
tributing to the emigration to Canada. One of the pri 
reasons for the emigration is the tenacity with whic 
American Congress holds on to the antiquated land 1a 
the United States. Canada has made the acquisition of 11: 
her dominion easy, comparatively speaking. A party ma) 
into Canada and acquire a homestead by three years’ resic) 
and he has permission to leave that homestead six moni}. 
of each year. The acquisition of public lands in Canada 
been made comparatively easy, especially when a comparis: 
made with the United States. That has been one of tl 
ments. 

In addition to that there is another element. I am not 
ing it as a matter of criticism or of commendation; I let t 
take care of itself at some other time: but we have include: 
our reserves in the West some thirty-five or forty million ; 
of agricultural lands; and the western immigrant wil! 
contend with the rules and regulations and conditions of 
quiring a homestead in such a reserve when he can go 4 
the Canadian border and acquire a homestead more easily and 
without the embarrassments which surround him here. 

Then, thirdly, there is undoubtedly the proposition of cl. 
lands. Lands are cheaper in Canada, whether you estimate 
value from the standpoint of the manner of acquisition 
the law or from the manner of purchase. Those things h 
contributed to the result. 

Since 1900, 500,000 American farmers have left the Ameri 
side and gone to the Canadian side to acquire farms. Five | 
dred thousand of the best brawn and blood of the western « 
zation have passed over to become citizens, at least landholders 
and farmers, upon the Canadian side. That not only represents 
the manhood but it represents the wealth which those men car- 
ried with them and the possibility of the great wealth which 
they are to create. 

I do not understand, Mr. President, why it should be thoucht 
wise statesmanship to accentuate the immigration from the 
United States into Canada. I do not understand why it s! l 
be thought the part of wisdom to add an additional induc t 
for the American settler to go to Canada instead of rem 
in the United States. I do not understand why it sho 
thought wise, not only in view of his advantage by reas 
the cheaper land, but why it should be thought wise to 
the additional advantage of having cheaper lands and tlic | 
ter advantages without sustaining the burdens of gover 
which we have to sustain in this country. 

Mr. PAGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from | 
yield further to the Senator from Verment? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. What I wished particularly to emphasize wis 
the fact that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircuc: 
was wrong in this particular, to wit, that the prosperity 
this country was not inducing immigration from (x: 
Those of us who live near the border know that there is 
constant tide from Canada coming into the United States fur 
one reason.and another. Were it not for the fact of the chea|» 
land proposition, which has just been explained by the Sena! 
from Idaho, there would be no doubt that the immigration fr 
Canada would be several times as large as the tide from t 
United States into the Canadian Provinces. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt that is true. 
continued : 

The McKinley bill considerably increased the duties on many 4s 
cultural products, protected and stimulated agriculture in the (n 
States, increased taxation upon importations of Canadian produ 
mate ae country; but under the House Dill this policy is oe 
reve . This is but another example of the insincerity of the ! 
cratic Party when it professes friendship for the farmef and labor't. 
man. 

And now the Republican Party must take its position alov 
side the Democratic Party in its insincerity to the Amerie! 
farmer. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idab 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 





Mr. Dol 








Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I am in some doubt as to 
whether my colleague intends to say that the Republican Party 
will do it or is doing it. Some Republicans may be doing it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am glad my colleague makes 
that distinction. There is some consolation, some balm, in that 
suggestion, but very little. I wish there were more. 

Mr. President, I desire to read another paragraph or two from | 
the speech of former Senator Dolph before I proceed, as I know 
the Senate is very anxious to hear it. He said further: 

The blow threatened against manufacturers is to fall and expend | 
itself at last upon the producers of raw materials, upon the agricul- | 
tural and laboring classes. But let no one be deceived. The blow at the 
farmer, the lumberman, the miner, and the laborer, while it will fall | 
first upon them, will reach and be felt by every industry, by all classes | 
and all sections. Why is it proposed to put wool on the free list and 
to destroy an industry which has heretofore afforded a living to 150,000 
small farmers in this country and employment for as many additional 
jlaborers; an industry which has made farming profitable upon portions 
of the rugged soil of the Eastern States not adapted to agriculture, and 
enables the mountain regions of Califernia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah to be 
utilized? Why destroy an industry which with proper protection would 
eventually make this the most extensive wool-producing country in the 
world and enable us to furnish the raw materials for our own manu- 
facturers? 

As the result of the legislation proposed by the House bill, the flocks 
that graze upon the mountain sides of the great West, and the smaller 
flocks of the smaller farmers of the East, will be driven to the slaughter 
pen, the woolgrowing industry will be destroyed, thousands of laborers 
thrown out of employment, thousands of farmers ruined, and all to make | 
a market for the wool of Australia and South American countries, 
raised upon cheap lands with cheap labor and with climatic advantages 
we do not possess, 

But, Mr. President, there came a time in this country when it 
was a noticeable fact that the great voting strength of this 
country was in the cities, and also a noticeable fact that the | 
creat strength of the press was in the cities, and both the polit- | 
ical parties began to play for that influence. Elections are now 
controlled by the cities and public opinion molded by the great 
dailies, The result of it is that the contest upon the tariff ques- 
tion to-day is between the centers of population and the produc- 
ing or agricultural class. The geographical taint or division 
which once characterized the fight has practically disappeared, 
and for the purpose of securing that great strength in political 
marts it would appear that both parties have concluded that 
the proper thing to do is to put raw material of all kinds upon 
the free list and to leave undisturbed those articles which are 
controlled by corporations, combines, and trusts, which have 
been collecting toll upon everything that leaves the farm and 
goes to the consumers. We begin our revision with the mar out- 
side the trust. Instead of attacking the powerful monopolies | 
which fix prices, regardless of State lines or national lines; in- | 
stead of a brave effort to restore competition or to regulate prices, | 
we adopt the temporizing, deceptive plan of putting cheaper | 
raw material into the hoppers of the trust, hoping, apparently, | 
that the unconscionable combines will become satiated to satiety 
and give the consumer some of the benefits. I feel so earnestly 
and so bitterly at this shirking of a great responsibility and of | 
the restraining language of debate is utterly unfit for the occa- 
sion. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 
j 
| 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho | 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Idaho if, instead of saying “both of the political parties,” he | 
should not say “the Democratic Party and the administration ”? | 
I am not willing to concede that President Taft, in the crusade 
in which he is now engaged for free trade in agricultural prod- | 
ucts, represents the Republican Party of this Nation. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, I do not get very much 
consolation out of that, either. In any event, I prefer not to 
deal with individuals. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

_Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I want to join the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] in his protest, but I put it on a different | 
basis than did the Senator in his observation. I am unwilling 
to admit that as to the Democratic Party, and to commit them 
to a policy of opposition to any reduction of duties on manu- 
factured articles. We favor such reduction now, and have 
always favored it, and we expect before long to be cooperating 
cae Senator from Idaho in a very substantial reduction of 

Mr. BORAH. The amount of consolation which I am getting 
out of this debate is very exhilarating on this hot afternoon. 
But how subtly and dextrously the Democratic Party leaves to 
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the last the great trust-controlled articles. and with what scien- 
tific malevolence it reaches, like a professional 
jugular vein of the producer. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.: Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. In response to the last suggestion of the 


garroter, the 


| Senator from Idaho, that the President possibly did represent 


the Republican Party, I desire to say, with the permission of 
the Senator, that the President does not represent the majority 
of the Republican Members of Congress of the other House, 


| he does not represent a majority of the Republican membership 


of the United States Senate, and I believe that the Senator 
from Idaho will agree with me that he does not represent the 


| sentiments of a majority of the Republicans in this Nati 


Mr. BORAH. I presume I am permitted to remain silent 


upon that subject. I did not suppose two months ago that the 
President represented a majority of the Republicans in is 
| particular matter, but the kaleidoscopic change is such that I 
am unwilling to become a prophet at this time. I am not sure 
just exactly what strength the President represents. Neither 
am I sure of anything except that nearly all Senators are for 


this agreement, but none want it. 
Mr. President, I want to read a single paragraph from the 


memoirs of John Sherman. I shou'd like for all my Republican 
friends to listen, and especially the leader of the Repub! n 
administration, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sronr}. 
[Laughter]. Mr. Sherman says in the first volume of his me- 


moirs, page 191: 


The dogma of some manufacturers that raw mater 


s should be ad- 
mitted free of duty is far more dangerous to the protective po n 
the opposition of free traders rhe latter contend that no duties 
should be levied to protect domestic industry but for reve ly, 
while the former demand protection for their industries, but ref io 
give to the farmer and miner the benefit of even revenue duties A de- 
nial of protection on coal, iron, wool, and other so-called raw mat ls 
will lead to the denial of protection to machinery, to textiles, to po y, 
and other industries. The labor of one class must not be sacrificed to 
secure higher protection for another class. The earth and all that is 
within it is the work of God. The labor of man that tends to d op 
the resources buried in the earth is entitled to the same favor and pro- 
tection as skilled labor in the highest branch of industry, and if this is 
not granted impartially the doctrine of protection proclaimed | the 
founders of our Government, supported for more than a hundred years 
of wonderful progress, will be sacrificed by the hun rreed of selfish 
corporations, who ask protection { zg establishments and refuse to 


grant it to the miner, the laborer, and the farmer. 


I wish we might heed it. I know it is true; you all know it 
is true; yet, sir, we are without the courage to do the right, 
even when we know the right. 

That is a very wholesome pie 


1 


ce of Republican philosophy 
I have very great sympathy, Mr. President, with the attitude 
of the newspapers in this fight. I am aware that they h 
been struggling and contending with a great corporation or 
combine which in a large measure controls the product vw h 
they need in their business. I presume that every right-t! c 
ing man has looked upon that subject in sympathy with the 
press of the country. That must necessarily be true with the 
“ Progressives,” because a “ Progressive” can not refuse to sym- 
pathize with the press any more than a Mohammedan can pray 
with his face turned from Mecca. “The press is a part of the 
} uplift.” 
gut, Mr. President, what benefit will it be if, after .all, this 
trust or combine should move north as rapidly the Republican 
Party in its beneficence gives over our markets to foreigners? 
| What hindrance will there be upon the part of this orga m 
or combination to contro! all the additional raw material! h 
we are seeking now to put.into the market? | hat means do 
we hope to secure relief against this combine operating in 
Canada, if we can not secure relief against it « ing in our 
own country within the jurisdiction of our 01 3? Instead 
of pouring more raw material in the hopper of the trust and 
exchanging the farmer’s opportunity and his chance in the trade, 
why not deal with the combination itself? If, as has heen 


to this r 


stated in public several times, the real oppositior 
procity agreement comes from the Paper Trust and the Tim! 


Trust, would it not be wise, knowing that they do exist, to deal 
with them as trusts and combinations, instead of undertaking 
to extend the area of their operation, for they can opernte 
across the governmental line as easily as they can acro 
State line? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that if we would devot: r 
attention to a suit, both civil and criminal, against the com- 
binations, if they exist, which control this product, it would be 
far more effective to the newspapers and t e who want to 


deal with them, and it would not be 1 
agricultural interests of the country. 


if irlyv ao ovr sive to the 
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Canada saw an opportunity to get into the American market, 
and she required that the American Government concede her 
entrance into this market before she would grant the favor 
which we seem to think will be of some benefit to us, and which, 
in my judgment, will not, in the long run, be any benefit at all. 
Instead, however, of dealing with the combination or the trust 
as a trust, we undertake to settle the trust question at the 
customhouse—a thing to my mind impossible. Instead of sub- 
jecting them to the criminal law and placing them where they 
ought to be, if they are exercising the power that it is claimed 
they exercise, we enter into an engagement with Canada by 
which, if they see fit, they can extend their operations and 
control the situation just as effectively after as they did before 
the agreement. 

Mr. President, the only man who has never been in a trust 
and has never dealt with trust goods, except as he purchased 
them, who has never entered a combine, who has received the 
least benefit of all from the protective-tariff system, who has 
been removed farthest from its direct benefit, is the man who 
is te be visited with the discrimination in this instance in the 
hope of settling the trust question by tariff legislation, to wit, 
the American farmer. How can we justify in good conscience 
in beginning our attack upon the one who stands in the open 
field of competition, who is not in a combination to control 
prices—the farmer? We put him upon an absolute free-trade 

asis and then say that sometime in that far off and most 
illusive sometime we will deal with the real wrongdoer—the 
one who really fixes the price to the consumer. 

Some 25 
Parties began their campaign against trusts and combinations, 
seeking to devise laws and schemes by means of which they 
could control them or destroy them, and that campaign has 
continued from year to year until practically the present time. 
It was thought that if they could be destroyed or controlled 
competition would he restored to the American market place, 
and through competition prices would be brought back to a rea- 
sonable level. But, Mr. President, it seems that, after all, dur- 
ing ali these years we have been mistaken; that trusts were not 
the cause of the high prices; that the combines were not the 
ones who were fixing toll upon the things which we eat; but the 
man who has been guilty of all these things which have led to 
the high cost of living has been the farmer out upon the ranch. 
Now, we have turned our attention from proceeding against the 
combines and trusts under the criminal law to putting the 
farmers’ product upon the free list in the hope that by giving 
the trusts more raw material they will have compassion upon 
the consumer. This is one of the stupendous jokes of this era. 

If it will not disturb some of my Republican friends, I think 
I shall read the view of a prominent Republican upon the mat- 
ter of settling the trust question by the tariff. This is from 
ex-President Rocsevelt. He was a good Republican at the time 
the present administration was elected: 

At the outset it is worth while to say a word as to the attempt to 
identify the question of tariff revision or tariff reduction with a solu- 
tion of the trust question. This is always a sign of desire to avoid any 
real effort to deal adequately with the trust question. In speaking on 
this point at Minnesota on April 4, 1903, I said: 

“The question of tariff revision, speaking broadly, stands wholly 
apart from the question of dealing with the trusts. No change in 
tariff duties can have any substantial effect in solving the so-called 
trust problem. Certain great trusts or great corporations are wholly 
unaffected by the tariff. Almost all the others that are of any impor- 
tance have, 2s a matter of fact, numbers of smaller American com- 
petitors; and, of course, a change in the tariff which wouid work in- 
jury to the large corporation would work not merely injury but de- 
struction to its smaller competitors, and equally, of course, such a 
change would mean disaster to all the wageworkers connected with 
either the large or the small corporations. From the standpoint of those 
interested in the solution of the trust problem, such a change would 
therefore merely mean that the trust was relieved of the competition 
of its weaker American competitors and thrown only into competition 
with foreign competitors, and that the first effort to meet this new 
competition would be made by cutting down wages, and would there- 
fore be primarily at the cost of labor. In the case of some of our 
greatest trusts such a change might confer upon them a positivp bene- 
fit. Speaking broadly, it is evident that the changes in the tariff wili 
affect the trusts for weal or for woe simply as they affect the whole 
country. ‘The tariff affects trusts only as it affects all other interests. 
It makes all these interests, large or small, profitable, and its benefits 
- be ee from the large only under penalty of taking them from 

e small also.” 

There is little for me to add to this. It is but 10 years since the last 
attempt was made, by means of lowering the tariff, to prevent some 

ple from preeens too much. The attempt was entirely successful. 

e tarif law of that year was among the causes which in that year 
and for some time afterwards effectually prevented anybody from pros- 
pering too much and labor from prospering at all. Undoubtedly it 
would be possible at the present time to vent any of the trusts ™m 
remaining prosperous by the simple ex ient of making such a sweep- 
ing change in the tariff as to paralyze the industries of the agen 

pay 





The trusts would cease to prosper, but their smaller competitors wou 
be ruined and the wageworkers would starve, while it would not 

the farmer - haul hee ae to er oe evils — —_ a 
trusts can reached only rationa a ep, along 
lines taken by Congress and Executive ionaar ies past three years. 
If a tariff law is passed under which the country prospers, as the coun- 


years ago both the Republican and the Democratic. 
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try has prospered under the present tariff law, then all classes y 
share in the prosperity. If a tariff law is passed aimed at prey »ntir 
the prosperity of some of our people, it is as certain as anything c: 
that this aim will be achieved only by cutting down the prosperit, 
ali of our people. 

Mr. President, I want to talk for a few moments about ; 
father of reciprocity. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, may I interrupt my 
league before he leaves that phase of the matter? . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator f;, 
Idaho yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. My memory just went back in conne:: 
with the extract from the speech being read by the Senato) 
1900, which is not very far, and I thought I remembered a )) 
in a platform of a great party which runs: 

Tariff laws should be amended by putting the products of ; 
upon the free list to prevent monopoly under the plea of protection 

That is from the Democratic platform of 1900, and it is \. 
enough to remember it. 

Mr. BORAH. I was talking to the family to-day, and n 
the opposition. I want to settle this question among ours: 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I want to talk for a few moments 
father of reciprocity. I would not detract from 
glory, and I am not intending to do so, but the real 


about 
anybod 
autho. 


| reciprocity in this country of late years is Mr. James J. 1! 


I speak of Mr. Hill with the utmost respect because I thi 
he is not only a great railroad man but a great man in o! 
respects. He is a man of wonderful ability both as a railroad 
builder and, as has been said, an “empire builder ”—.: 
whose capacity and intellect goes far beyond the questio 
the manipulation of stecks and the construction of railr 

I speak of him in this connection as a matter of history end 
not for the purpose of attacking him. He is entitled to his 
views. In my judgment, to him belongs the success, in 2 larce 
measure, for the movement for reciprocity in this cow 
within the last five years. He has been an advocate of it in 
season and out of season; he has furnished all the arguments 
I have ever, as yet, heard advanced in its behalf. How 
great a man Mr. Hill is, we ought to remember that the succvss 
of his great railroad system depends in a large measure 

the chance of hauling Canadian products to our markets. | 
was the man who invented the argument that by putting 
farmer's product upon the free list you could reduce the 

of living without reducing the cost of the farmer’s pro 

I am sure that no mind, except the ingenious mind of Mr. |! 
would ever have conceived of the proposition that you « 
reduce the cost of living by putting the farmer's product | 
the free list without reducing the price of the product to 
farmer. _ 

This required a bold genius as well as some audacity. [I 
has both. He is also the author of the argument that 
the products which would be brought from Canada wou 
so small and of such a minimum amount that they would 
affect the price to the farmer, yet they would be so lar: 
so immeasureable that it would make it impossible { 
speculator to control and corner the market. This c! 
arguments, which will fit in one locality er to one audi: 
then, stated differently, be usable in another locality, wi! 
found in his many articles upon the question of reciprocii: 

He published a book some two years ago. Among other : 
jects he treated the subject of reciprocity with Canada. |! 
not going to take the time of the Senate to read the entire | 
but I should like to read some parts of it: 


Since the episode of Maximilian our imterest in Mexico has | 
scarcely more than a friendly observation of growth along [ines 
ferent, in the main, from our own that the question of conflicting 
ests could scarcely arise. On the north has arisen a confedcrai 
closely akin to us in all respects, so remarkable in recent expansio) 

romise, so well worth taking note of either as a helper or a comp: 
n American continental development, that the question of our trac 
lations with the Dominion of Canada is one of the most practical | 
of the day. 

The tnierests of these two peoples are as similar as the territo 
which the ones Place a pair of dividers, with one leg on ©! 
and the other at Key West, the latter to the northwest, and it 
not reach the limit of good cultural land. Nature knows no— 
ficial boundaries. “ United States and Canada toset 


says Mr. Edward Atkinson, “ occupying nearly the whole continen! 
observed english apeoking 


— be that the po this vast _ 
constitute the only great nation produ a large excess of °\ 
kind of food that is essential for the t of life.” Here are t 


‘ound, . largest known deposits of nearly all the useful mets 
aoe ewe he greatest existing body of valaaihe and accessi}hle 
timber, and other natural resources. No parallel of iatitude mar's 
wate one farm ot Weel” See eaqachttiatis Gnd impesing feature 0 
ica is a un e characteristic sing fe: e 0 
the interior of Sats continent is its material in ty. The two cour 
tries have identical languages, customs, usages of trade, and agencies 
for development. In all that relates to their ess there is a natural 
oneness and necessary harmony as obvious as the unbroken extent © 
land that stretches north to the limit of settlement. 


) | Z 


i911. 
po ———— 

How famfliar those sentences sound to those who have been | 
listening to or reading public speeches in favor of this ques- | 
tion. Who ever supposed that tis vision, which encompasses | 
an English-speaking continent bound together in bonds of broth- | 
erly love, bad its origin in the mind of a rugged railroad builder, | 
whose railroads lead from Canadian fields to American mar- 
kets. Perish the thought. That vision from the empyrean 
could never have originated in so materialistic a realm. 

And what has this sturdy young neighbor of the North put into J 
partnership? 

And then, without going into the long list of figures which he | 
gives, I read again from page 94: 


The agricultural interest in both countries would benefit by freedom 
of markets. Our cities afford a market for omens that the Cana- 
dian farmer can furnish. His breadstuffs, cattle and meat supplies, 
putter, cheese, eggs, and wool would reach new consumers. 


That is, the Canadian farmer. 


In 1906 Canada exported to the United States 8,831,988 bushels of | 
wheat, valued at $2,931,608, according to her official statistics. This 
is an average price of 77 cents per bushel. In the same year the United 
States exported 34,973,291 bushels of wheat, valued at $28,757,517, or 
an average price of 82 cents per bushel, according to her official sta- 
tistics. The average price of No. 2 red winter wheat that year in the 
New York market was 864 cents per bushel. This difference is not 
always the same, nor does it exist at all times; but it is true that the | 
price on the American side is usually from 3 to 5 cents greater than on 
the Canadian. Would this prospective gain to the Canadian farmer in- | 
yolve a corresponding loss to the farmer of the United States? Not at | 
all. The time has now arrived when the home demand for many of | 
the products of the soil is greater than he can supply. 


And yet, Mr. President, those who are interested in this sub- 
ject and will turn to another subject in this book will find that 
he gives the facts and figures to show that the American peo- 


ple can produce, if they are minded to use the land which is | 


here at hand to be used, from twice to three times the amount 
of wheat we are producing now, and he shows that we can 
produce sufficient wheat to satisfy the home market when we 
shall have arrived at a population of 200,000,000 people. 


mind, to this entire proposition. The untold millions of acres of 
agricultural land not now under cultivation which would be 
placed under cultivation if proper inducement were had in the 
way of prices is far more desirable than that we should trade 
with the foreigner who produces the same class of articles. 
The American manufacturer has no better customer than the 
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Sir Robert Peel to this hour that is equal in its betrayal by the 
Republican Party of this great rural, loyal constituency. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Would it interruynt my colleague 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 


yield to his colleague? 


Mr. BORAH. I do. 
Mr. HEYBURN. To call attention to something within the 


family. 


In the last national platform on which this administration 


went into power it is written under the head of “ The Farme 


Among those whose welfare is as vital to the welfare of the w 


country as is that of the wageworkers is the American farmer | 
prosperity of the country rests peculiarly upon the prosperity of : 
culture. The Republican Party during the last 12 years has «a 
plished extraordinary work in bringing the resources of the Na 
Government to the aid of the farmer, not only in advancing agric 
itself, but in increasing the conveniences of rural life. 


That is within the family. 
Mr. BORAH. I thank my colleague. 
Mr. President, I agree with the bold figure of speech used by 


the gifted Senator from Oklahoma the other day when he said 
that the veil of the temple of protection has been rent in twain 


American farmer. He will sell more to an American farmer | 


than he will to a Canadian farmer. The American farmer will 
not only purchase more, but he helps to sustain the burdens 
of American government. Can there be any possible doubt 
that any proposition which would tend to send the farmer 
across the line would be a detriment to the American manu- 
facturer in the end? Would he not rather deal with a hundred 
farmers upon this side than a hundred farmers upon the other 
side? . 

The time has now arrived when the home demand for many of the 
products of the soil is greater than he can supply. 

Mr. President, that is almost the exact language used by the 
distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] the other day, 
when he said that he was of the opinion that heretofore the 
farmer had not received very much direct benefit from the pro- 
tective tariff. Not, said the Senator, at least, until late years. 
With what wonderful accuracy of language and with what 
remorseless logic the Senator from New York states the real 
infamy of this legislation! The American farmer has not re- 
ceived any benefit except incidental! benefit from the protective- 
tariff system until within the last few years and since the de- 
mand in the home market is becoming sufficient to raise the 
price of his products to that point where he can secure a com- 
petency and realize something from the system which he has 
loyally sustained—since that period has arrived the selfishness 
of the great manufacturing centers propose to take from him 
his long-deferred profits. And a more accurate and complete 
indictment against this agreement could not and has not been 
stated than that which was contained in the single sentence of 
the Senator from New York. 

It seems to me that the Republican organization is now in a 
position where it must either recognize the falsity of the eco- 
nomic principles which it has been preaching and the economic 
principles which it has announced for 40 years, or admit that 
this is a cold and brutal betrayal of the most loyal constituency 
that a party organization ever had. 

If it be true that the farmers have stood loyal as they have 
to this organization for 40 years, in the hope and in the belief 
that they would build up an American market place close to 
their homes from which and by which they could realize a com- 
petency, and if it further be true that just as that is being 
realized and conceded it is to be traded off and turned over to 
foreign producers, there is no page of political history from 


| 
| 
Mr. President, that is one of the prime objections, to 2 
i 


from top to bottom. 
possible not by outward enemies, though they ¢g 

comfort; it was made possible by a base and venal betrayal for 
30 shekels of silver—by a betrayal from one who had beeu a 
follower and a disciple. The eastern manufacturer, standing in 


3ut the rending of the temple was made 
rave aid and 


the midst of the American market place, an advocate and a 
disciple of this system, its first and greatest beneficiary, in his 
selfishness and greed, covets his 30 additional shekels of silver 
and betrays the only system Which offers him salvation. But I 
remember also following this figure further; that after the veil 


| of the temple was rent asunder; after they parted the garments 


and cast lots; after there was darkness and desolation and 
despair upon the face of the earth from the sixth to the ninth 
hour; after Judas had brought his 30 shekels of silver and 
thrown them upon the temple floor and had yone and hanged 
himself; then came the resurrection morning; and the veil of 
the temple was restored and stands unshaken until this day. 
All this, sir, we may have to endure, and I believe we shall. 
But in the end the American laborer will not be placed upon 
the same basis with the foreign laborer: American citizenship 
will always mean more than the citizensh!p of other countries. 
In the end the home market will belong al to the American 
producers. The inequities of the system will be adjusted, but 
its principles maintained. 


Mr. President, one thing is just as certain as time marks 
progress—that the proteciive-tariff system will stand as 
whole or it will fall as a whole. ‘The Senator from New ¥ : 
said that those who represented the agricultural States would 
in time forget their reve es and vote for the general good 
the country. The Senator will not be permitted to put it upon 
the ground of revenge. ‘The basis of the condemnation y be 
its injustice, that when you take away from the American 
producer the American market place and trade oa fe x1 
the cornerstone of this great system has been taken out and it 


will fall just so surely as that transpires. ‘There is only 
hope against that proposition, and that is the fact that this 
scheme, which would so barter away the home market, 
have only a short life to live. 
Mr. President, it can not be too often stated that the 
: ; 


tective policy is a system. t is especially important to bear 
this in mind at a time when we have before us the dist f 
proposition of discriminating against a certain class of our 
people and still seemingly nursing the delusion that we can 
maintain the protective policy as such. If protection is to be 
confined to this or that particular article or schedule, if it is 
to be so applied as to reach to a certain class and to the di 
advantage of other classes of our citizens, if the manufacturer 
is to have its benefits and the farmer denied, it then becomes 
nothing more than a privilege, and a privilege is always wi 

+ If it.be true that under protection as a system we | 1 
and diversify our industries, diversify and specialize }: 
and thereby increase the compensation of labor: if it be 


that it establishes a home market for the surplus products of 


the soil and thereby serves both the producer and the 

sumer, it can well be justified and defended as a great m 
tional policy. But if it is to be used to build up one ¢ 
the expense of another; if the manufacturer is to be protected 
and the agriculturist not; if the home market is to be built 
up, not for the American farmer but for the foreign agricul 
turist, then it is an outrageous privilege and can not be de- 
fended and will not long be maintained. The latter proposi- 
tion makes perfectly consistent those who are advocating reci- 
procity but who do not believe in protection. There is no bet- 
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ter way to destroy protection than by reciprocity as to com- | only one touching the economics, but it is one of great wisdo1 
peting products. It must either be a system and so applied | covering every feature of national life. 

s to benefit all classes and include the whole country or it is Again, Mr. Jefferson says: 
not justified upon any right theory of government whatever. My idea is that we should encourage home manufactures to the 

The real foes of the protective policy are those who would | te=t of our own consumption of everything of which we raise the 

cea : a gee ee aia tlenlar industry material. * * * I trust the good sense of our country will see { 

make an exception in favor of or against a particular industry. | its greatest prosperity depends upon a due balance between agricultu: 
There is nothing either in constitutional law or in morals by | manufacture, and commerce. 
which you can properly lay a tax to sustain an industry or to Henry Clay, in the great debate of 1824, said: 
ennble an industry to live when otherwise it could not live, and The greatest want of civilized society is a market for the salc and 
thereby, in a sense, tax one individual for the benefit of another, | exchange of the surplus of the produce of the labor of its members. 
except upon the theory that as a policy or system it develops The home market is first in order and paramount in i: 


our natural resources, diversifies our industries, gives employ- 
ment to the different dispositions and desires of men, and creates 
and maintains a home market for the products of the soil. Upon 
any other principle the protective system is a wrong, if not a 
fraud. Those who argue for free raw material or free products 
from the farm, and still seek to maintain protective duties upon 
manufactured goods, belong to that class of people who are per- 
fectly willing to see the Government used to the aggrandizement 
of one class over another, But their selfishness is not their most 
striking peculiarity or quality, because their shortsightedness is 
a more distinguishing trait than that of their selfishness. While 
the temporary or immediate effects will press more severely 
upon one class of our people than others, in the end such a one- 
sided, narrow, selfish, and shortsighted policy will impoverish 
all lines of industry by destroying the entire system. If there is 
anything for which the original founders of the protective policy 
contended above all others it was that it should be treated as a 
system and that the home market should at all times belong to 
the American producer. 

It was one of the cardinal principles of the protective theory 
from the beginning that the home market was extended and 
steadied by protection and that this home market was to serve 
the agricultural interests of the country, that manufacturers 
were necessary and essential for the agriculturalist, and that, 
upon the other hand, agriculture was indispensable for the suc- 
cess of the manufacturer. I call attention to some statements 
from ‘some of the leading spirits upon this subject from the 
beginning. Alexander Hamilton said: 

This idea of an extensive domestic market for the surplus produce of 
the soil is of the first consequence. It is of all things that which most 
efficiently conduces to a flourishing state of agriculture. * * * ‘To 
secure such a market there is no other expedient than to promote manu- 
facturing establishments. Manufacturers, who constitute the most 
numerous class after the cultivators of land, are for that reason the 
principal consumers of the surplus of their labor. * * * It is a 
maxim well established by experience that the aggregate prosperity of 
manufactures and the aggregate prosperity of agriculture are intimately 


connected. Perhaps the superior steadiness of the demand of a domestic 
market for the surplus produce of the soil is alone a convincing argu- 


ment of its truth. 

No one has ever added anything to the argument of Alexander 
Hamilton in favor of the American protective tariff system. In- 
deed, it is not too much to say that all the great speeches which 
have ever been made upon the subject are in some measure an 
amplification of that famous report made by Mr. Hamilton 
when he was Secretary of the Treasury. It was the wont of 
his marvelous intellect to exhaust whatever subject it deigned 
to touch, 

Benjamin Franklin said: 

Every manufacture encouraged in our own country makes a home 
markets and saves so much money to the country that must otherwise be 
exported. * * * It seems to the interest of all our farmers and 


owners of land to encourage home manufactures in preference to for- 
eign ones imported from different countries. 


Thomas Jefferson said: 
We must now place the manufacturer by the side of the agriculturist. 


Jefferson was an agriculturist, not only theoretically, but in 
fact an agriculturist. 

The above statement of Mr. Jefferson contains a vast amount 
of philosophy. If it were not for the healthy, wholesome life 
of our agricultural regions, if the politics of the country were 
throughout as corrupt as they are in the great centers of popu- 
lation, our Government would not survive half a century. The 
farm not only supplies the city with food, but it is a remarkable 
fact that the farm supplies the city ‘with brains and character. 
If it were not for the constant accession from the farm to the 
city of young men, the effect would be felt not only in business 
and in politics, but in the stature of the citizenship in a decade. 
The finest eulogy ever written upon one class of people is the 
eulogy upon the agricultural class contained in Who’s Who in 
America. If you will take up that volume you will find that 
75 per cent of the men in this Chamber and in high official life 
were born and reared upon a farm. You will find 95 per cent 
of the editors of the great cosmopolitan dailies born either upon 
a farm or in country villages; and of the lawyers and great 
merchants and railroad operators you will find an average of 
over 75 per cent. So the declaration of Mr. Jefferson was not 


portance. * * * 
Again he says: 


Agriculture is our greatest interest. It ought to be ever predom! 
nant. All others should bend to it. And in considering what is for 
its advantage we should contemplate it in all its varieties of plantinc 
farming, and grazing. * * * Still cherishing the foreign mar! 
let us create also a home market to give further scope to the 
sumption of the produce of American industries. 


Mr. McKinley said: 

The home market, created by increased manufactures, encouraged 
protective tariff, has changed the condition of the agriculturists of | 
country to their advantage and profit whether they grow cotton 
corn, wheat or wool. This system has given to the farmers the | 
domestic market anywhere offered. * * * ‘There is no portion 
our people except labor which would be so seriously affected in in 
and profits from the policy of free trade as the farmer. 

How much worse, then, is free trade to the farmer and pro- 
tection to the manufacturer? 


* * * Nothing can be so disastrous to the American farmer 
the surrender of the home market for the farm. * * * The ya! 
of every farm is increased by its nearness to a manufacturing « 
which is a home consumer. * * * The closer you can bring { 
field of a to the field of consumption the better it will be for 
the purchaser and the consumer. 


Mr. Webster said: 


If by an importation of British manufactures we encourage the |; 
duction of the articles manufactured in Europe rather than in Amer 
and bringing the goods here to the United States, is that not certain : 
diminish the number of consumers. So that after all it comes to t! 
whether it is better for our agriculturists to have the home ma: 
than to have a foreign market. 

Now, I. should like to ask my Republican brothers where is 
there to be found a page, a paragraph, a line in any Republic 
platform or any Republican document from the beginning o! 
the party to the present time that is not in condemnation, 10 
only not in support but in condemnation, of this policy or this 
measure which we are now discussing. 

I wait, Mr. President, for some Republican to rise in his 
place and set before the Senate a single principle advocate! 
any time by any administration in support of this agree: 
which is now placed here to be passed without a single an. 
ment. 

The administration now in power came into power under 
solemn pledge to protect the American market for the Amer 
farmer and to increase the market of the American farme) 

Senator Roor, a leader in the last administration, Repu) 
leader in this administration, declared in his great speech i: 
convention in 1904 that it was the pledge of the Repub 
Party, among other things— 

To increase the profit of the farmer’s toil, to 
ee and extend his market, and to improve 

mer’s life. 

How does that harmonize with his effort to decrease the f 
er’s profit, to take away the farmer’s protection, and to dest! 
the farmer’s market, and to make harder the condition of 
farmer’s life? Every single proposition stated in that bri 
paragraph is now controverted by our present plans. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Idaho yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 1: 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. No Republican seems disposed to acce)t | 
Senator’s challenge to the effect that no Republican plat! 
or speech or decument ever sanctioned this treaty. I wan! 
the interest of accuracy, to call his attention to the fact |! 
the President of the United States, whom the senior Senator !! 
Idaho said came into power—I did not precisely understand \ 
he wanted to distinguish between election and coming i 
power; it may be that he did not intend any distinction 
that President elected, as I say, coming into power, as he Ss: 
in two messages has advocated this, and in his first mess: 
understood it to mean just what the Senator from Idaho 
well explained its meaning to be, for he said that necess\! 
the effect of this treaty upon the cost of living must be con!!! 
to food products and forest products, and he desired and | 
tended that this treaty should reduce the price of agricul(ur' 
products; and while he may not be exactly as stalwart a Re}! 
lican as some from whom the Senator from Idaho has ber) 
reading, he is still a Republican and practically certain to be the 


rotect the far 
e condition of 1 








next Republican nominee, although I hardly ‘\ink the next Re- 
publican President—— 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Texas does not want to go 
any further than the nomination. If the prophecy closes there 
then there is little consolation in it to a Republican. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; I stop at the nomination. 

The Senator is about to go on without commenting on the 
fact that here is a Republican in a State paper, which must 
be called a Republican document, who does not only advocate 


the Senator from Idaho so severely, and, as I think, so properly, 
ondemns. 
' Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, my citation only went to the 
coming in of the present administration? 

Mr. BAILEY. You stop at that? 

Mr. BORAH. I stop at that. There has since arisen one who 
knoweth not Joseph. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then Joseph will not know him when the 
time comes. 

Mr. BORAH. I read an editorial published in the last cam- 
paign. I read only a part of it. It is from the Inter-Ocean 
under date of October 16, 1908, while the battle was on: 


The Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, after a speaking 
tour through Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, expresses the conviction 
that Mr. Taft is sure of those three States. That is a matter of opin- 
jon. However, few will seriously question the accuracy of Mr. Wilson’s 
judgment, except, possibly, with respect to Nebraska. r, Wilson adds: 

“The one thing that will hold the farmers in line for Mr. Taft is 
the tariff policy of the Republican Party. The farmer does not want a 
revision a the tariff that ultimately means free trade.” 

The farmer certainly never understood that there was any 
possibility of having free trade as to him and protection to 
the American manufacturer. 

Mr. McKinley said in another place, if I may be permitted to 
go back prior to the late dispensation: 


The farmer finds among the employees of protected industries his best 
and most reliable customers. 
a * t * * o * 


Is not New England worth preserving? 

How long have we heard that out West? 

Is not the industrial system which makes such a community of con- 
sumers for agricultural products possibly worth maintaining? 

We think so. We beg you not depart. 

Does not she furnish you a market worth fostering? * * #* 


That is when we were talking to the American farmer. 

The foreign market for agricultural products is one of the delusions 
of free trade. * * * Do the agriculturists want the duties removed 
and their products driven from this market. 

Or would they prefer to have the home market sustained 
and supplied by the foreign producer? 

I want to quote a few more declarations from the record of 
the Republican Party. I quote at random from different cam- 
paign books and campaign documents, although I have all of 
= here upon my desk in case any special information is 
desired. 


If by reversal of our licy the home market is destroyed, where 
on oon es of the earth will the farmer turn to dispose of his 
products 


Again, and this is found in the campaign book of 1904 and | 


previous campaign books: 


The new tariff gives Canada all she wants, without surrendering | 


anything. 


This has reference to the Wilson bill, for which we severely 
condemned it. 

Again, I find in the campaign book of 1894: 

What answer can be made to the intelligent farmers of Wisconsin, 
who find that their potatoes are protected from the vegetable growers 
of Canada by a duty of 20 per cent, while the toothsome peanut of the 
Old Dominion is sheltered by a protection of 73 per cent. 

Upon page 157 of the campaign book of 1894 you will find 
an exhaustive discussion of the great detriment to the American 
farmer of free trade with Canada and a thorough denunciation 
of the Democratic Party for its position on the subject. The 
whole matter is dealt with in detail. 

Upon another campaign document used in the last three 
campaigns I find the following: 

Why should the market for farmers’ products be turned over to 
people who live in other countries? When the Canadian farmers and 
millers have thus secured free access to our markets for all they can 
produce, our own farmers and millers must look for a market for their 
products that have been displaced by Canadian products. 

We have gone before the people with such argument campaign 
after campaign. 


Speaking of the Wilson bill, in a document issued by the 


national Republican organization, it says: 

vem t = is in the interest of the foc pies of Canaée. 
McKin was a speci u r bead 0 

horses med at less than $150 and 30 per cent 4 valorent on all tha 


were valued at $150 or over. Now, what must be the inevitable effect 
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this treaty, but gives the very reason for its passage which 


a market and occupied it? Could there be any more 


And so I might proceed indefinitely, 


In this connection I desire to call attention to what Mr. 
Laurier thinks as to what they will be able to do when they 
get possession of the American manket. Says the premier: 

We ar® above all an agricultural people; our chief wealth is the 


growth of those products of the Temperate Z 
Vegetables; and it is our boast—but a boast fi 





fruits, cereals, and 
tual expe- 














rience—that in cereals, vegetables, and fruits we with iggera- 
tion, beat the world. At the northern er rf te 
Zone our cereals Kiave more strength, ou: it be 

vegetables have more delicacy than sin t 

parts of the world; and under free competition, not 

by tariff legislation, they will displace all other pr 

of the wealthy. 

Where will the American farmer be when the tables of N 
England and the tables of the wealthy are supplied by the ‘ 
dian farmer, when the partnership is formed between the n l 
facturing centers of the East and the Canadian producer, and 


when the Canadian railroad magnate lowers his rate of freight 
from the point of production to the point of consumption in 
order to control the business of this country? Where will the 
western producer and the entire great Northwest be in that 
struggle for existence? You are not only making a partner 
ship unknown to any principle which we have ever advocated, 
but by reason of the control of transportation by a governmeni 
which we can not control to fix rates you may turn every dollar 
of the production of western Canada into the eastern market 
at a price which it will be impossible for the western producer 
to compete with. ‘ 

Our object to-day is to open the door of the American market, to open 
the door of a nation of 90,000,000, which has been closed to us for the 
last 50 years. 

If this tariff does not protect the American farmer, if it 
does not give him the home market, if it is a delusion, as has 
been stated, why has not the Canadian farmer come into the 


the fact that it has kept out the Canadian producer? 

It would not be nearly so bad, Mr. President, if the American 
consumer was going to get the benefit of it. The American 
farmer might enter upon his ledger a debit to philanthropy if 
he knew the American consumer was going to get the benefit of 
it. But with the American markets placed in the absolute 
control of corporations, combines, and trusts, is anyone so de- 
luded as to think that the price will be reduced to the con- 
sumer the value of a cent? 

When we were passing the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, the 
East came to us with one of those pathetic pleas so charac- 
teristic of it. They said, Take the tariff off hides. Give us 
free hides and we will give you cheaper shoes and cheaper 
leather goods. They plead with western men to consent to take 
the tariff off hides. We were at that time collecting two 
and a quarter million dollars revenue upon hides. We took 
the tariff off hides. We lost two and a quarter million dol- 
lars to the Treasury. What as to the price of shoes and leather 
goods? Instead of going down, the prices went up. The two 
and a quarter million dollars went into the hands of the im- 

| porter or manufacturer or the foreign producer. 

So it will be here. By the time the wheat 3 beyond the 
| flouring mill and the steer gets beyond the Meat Trust and 
the other raw material reaches the table or the wearing of the 
| American consumer, do you not think he will ever know that 
| the reciprocity agreement has gone into effect? Perhaps he 
will be consoled by that philosophy which has perfumed the 
atmosphere of this Chamber when every other argument was 
exhausted, that we want to live upon the basis of brotherly 
love and brotherly affection with our brethren of the North 

The Premier says further: 





We have in the Province of Quebec natural meadows, which require 
no tillage, and upon which the best of timothy has been grown, not for 
50 years, but for 100 years. All along the two shor f Lake St. Peter 
there are natural meadows, a few inches ] I ] level of the 
water, which are yearly flooded, and which, to th vledge of ever 


one in the Province, have been for a hundred years or more growin 


hay and nothing else. The counties of Berthier, Montmorency, and 
St. Maurice, on the north shore, and the counties of Nicolet, Yamaska, 
and Richelieu on the south, are so situated that they have a very n- 
siderable population who are growers of hay and for whom this t: y, 


if it becomes law, will be a most positive boon. 


it is a positive injury to the American producer, when both are 
engaged in the same business, applying for the same market, 
and selling the same products? Again, we come back to the 
proposition of living in a rarified state of brotherly affection 
with the brethren on the north. 

To-day they can not sell any hay in the United States because there 
is a duty of $4 a ton. 

Yet we find men upon this side of the Republican line so 
exhilarated by that feeling of brotherly affection that they say 


} 


protection does not protect the American farmer. What does 


How will it be a positive boon to the Canadian producer unless 
| 
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the Premier of Canada think about it? 
farmer think about it? What does the actual practical experi- 
ence of 50 years show in regard to it? 


Let the duty be removed, and then immediately there will be an im- 
mense trade in that section of the community, as there was some 30 
years ago. The same thing applies in the case of eggs, poultry, and 
mining products. For this reason it is to our advantage that we should 
have not only the British market but the American market also. 

” 2 s * = = - 

This agreement is concerned chiefly with natural products. There are 
no manufactured products dealt with in this agreement except agri- 
cultural implements. There is a vast difference between reciprocity in 
natural products and reciprocity in manufactured goods. 





It would not appear necessary to say that, it would seem, on 
the part of the premier if he had not, perhaps, observed such 
intellectual obtuseness upon this side of the line in regard to 
that question: 

This is the reason we have acted with this prudence. I do not know 
who was present at the conference which took place between our two 
representatives and Mr. Knox, but it is not a great effort of imagination 
to suppose that the Americans were far more concerned about obtaining 
reciprocity in manufactured products than they were in natural prod- 
ucts. 

In calling the proposed trade agreement reciprocity it is intro- 
duced favorably to thousands of people upon the assumption 
that the agreement involves the principle of reciprocity as advo- 
cated by Mr. Blaine and ex-President McKinley. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. It is the very reverse of the principie 
as announced by those distinguished advocates of this economic 


wlicy. They would exchange noncompetitive products, and 
* . . . 7 : . . 

those alone. This provides for the exchange of competitive 

products, and those alone. The farmer’s strongest and most suc- 


cessful competitor is given free access to our market and the 
farm products of our own country must be brought into direct 
competition with the farm products of Canada, This principle 
Blaine condemned in no uncertain terms. He not only con- 
demned the principle, but he condemned the specific proposition 
of reciprocity with Canada. It was his theory that all competi- 
tive products should carry a duty and that those things which 
we do not produce, and those only, should come in free under 
any reciprocity agreement. His policy was in direct aid of the 
protective theory—this policy is a direct attack upon the pro 
tective theory. It is not even tariff for revenue. We are so 
anxious to get at the American farmer that we will not give him 
the benefit of the incidental protection derived from a tariff for 
revenue only. In that respect it is just as much opposed to the 
Democratic principle as it is to the Republican principle. 

So as to him there is applied the doctrine of absolute free 
t e, a doctrine which both Democrats and Republicans have 
either abandoned or denounced. No one in this day and age 
thinks free trade is a proper policy, but nevertheless we are 
] the American farmer under the direct application of 
the doctrine of free trade. If we should apply the doctrine to 
all industries that we are now applying to the farming indus- 
try, this Government would not haye revenue enough to pay 
expenses. If we should adopt the policy with reference to all 
industries that we are now applying to the agricultural indus- 
tries, we would positively be without means of running the 
Government. It would not be so bad if we would hold on to 
the doctrine of tariff for revenue only. Then the farmer might 
get the benefit of incidental protection. But both parties with 
unseemly haste and with inconsiderate judgment have pro- 
ceeded to apply a principle to the American farmer which 
everyone admits if applied to all would be destructive of the 
entire revenue system of government. 

I call attention to some of the reciprocity announcements by 
former leaders of that policy. John Sherman said: 

To grant to foreign nations the reciprocal right of free importation 
into our ports of articles which we can not produce in return for free 


introduction into foreign ports of articles of American production is 
reciprocity. 


The platform of the Republican Party in 1900 read: 


We favor the associated policy of reciprocity, so directed as to open 
our markets on favorable terms for what we do not ourselves produce 
in return for free foreign markets. 


Mr. McKinley, in his inaugural address, said: 


The end in view must always be the opening up of new markets for 
the products of our country by granting concessions to the products of 
other lands that we need and can not produce ourselves and which do 
not involve any loss of labor to our people, but tend to increase their 
employment. 


In his Buffalo speech McKinley said: 


By sensible trade arrangements which will not interrupt home pro- 
duction we shall extend the outlet of our increasing surplus. 
* *« 7 we a a 


acing 


We should take from our customers such of their products as we can 
use without harm to our industries and labor. 


What does the Canadian | 
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In the last campaign, in 1908, we circulated a campaign 4. 
ment containing this paragraph: 

Sut so-called “ reciprocity ” in competing articles is a delusion a: 
snare. It necessarily and unavoidably means two things—either ; 
we hand the other country a gold brick or that we abandon prot: 
The former would not be right, and the latter would not be wise 
we are uneguivocally against it on both grounds. 

That is the declaration upon which we were elected and 
which we came into power. 

Again, I quote from the Republican Campaign Book: 


Republican reciprocity is reciprocity in noncompeting articles, 
nothing else. 


President Arthur, in his annual message in 1884, said: 


A series of reciprocal treaties with countries of America which 
foster between us and them an unhampered movement of trade 
conditions of these treaties should be the free admission of suc! 
chandise as this country does not produce in return for the adn 
free or under a favored scheme of duties of our own products. 


Again, I quote from the campaign book: 


The American farmer objects to reciprocity restricted to natural ; 
ucts only. With good reason he objects to having al! of the Ca 
surplus of grain dumped on the American market. He knows t 
remove the Canadian tariff from Canadian cereals would not o 
disadvantageous to his interests now, but would in the near futu 
to build up a competition overwhelming in its magnitude. 

There, Mr. President, is the broad, clear, distinct, em); 
proposition given to the constituency which placed the | 
administration in power. Who has been to the Isle of | 
since thet occurred, and where did this new revelation 
from? If the Republican Party had the boldness and th: 
age to say that it has been in error, that protection d 
pretect the farmer, that it was an economic mistake, that 
be one thing. But we are not meeting the proposition 
dertaking to show that the policy which we have be 
cating for 30 or 40 years is founded, as a matter of fact 
a fallacy, but we are seeking by diaphanous argument 
dertake to defend our position with the attitude of all t! 
that have gone by. We are undertaking to show th: 
things are capable of two constructions, when the langu: 
is so plain and direct and so emphatic that it is impos: 
misunderstand it. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Root] said the oth 
that the American farmer was unduly apprehensive of the 
which he might sustain. Who made the American fari 
duly apprehensive? How did he get his fear? How | 
it taken us to convinre him that he should be unduly 
hensive, and whose business is it to know whether his 
apprehensiveness is based upon fact or fallacy? 

The time was in this Chamber, Mr. President, not 
ago, when the American farmer was not disputed wi 
whether or not this kind of a policy would injure 
very moment that he came into this Senate Chamber ec 
publican leader was quick to act as his advocate 4: 
his cause. But now, perchance because the farmer 
eall in the aid of a New York attorney to gather fact 
sent the statistics to the Republican Finance Commi 
to be denounced from one end of the country to the 
acting in conjunction with trusts and combines and ui 
persons of all classes, 

We have been the representative, the advocate, and 
fender of the agricultural interests upon this floor for 4 
and it never occurred to the American farmer before t! 
the whole fabric of the protective tariff system was to: 
he would be taken out and placed outside of the sys 
protection. There has not been a note of warning sou 
him. No man would have dared-to have gone into |! 
campaign and submitted to the voters of this country t! 
osition which is now before us. That proposition cou 
have been outlined or brought into this Chamber after 1 
eussion before the American public. But it is here, wi 
notice, without warning, without chance for amendment. « 
simple hearing before a committee already bound to report 
measure, 

Finally, sir, let me say that one-half of the agricultural |! 
now in private ownership are not under cultivation. We 
double our production. We have at least 75,000,000 acr 
new lands well fitted for cultivation. We have at least 
000,000 acres of swamp land, the richest in the world. We ) 
yet several millions of arid lands. By proper farming, ) 
say scientific farming, we can double the acreage product! 
ness of our soil. We have the soil and the capacity to suj) 
products for 250,000,000 people. Why quit this field and »: 
help from abroad? By attending to our agricultural intere~ - 
at home we make new farms, new homes, more property |" 
bear the burdens of taxation, and, moreover, we really shic! 
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our political institutions. To facilitate and encourage the food | 
supply at home, to augment and encourage the agricultural in- 
terests of a people, is the highest statesmanship of these days. 

The first symptoms of an approaching aristocracy is an at- 
tempt to discriminate against or a contemptuous neglect of the | 
agricultural interests. The line that divides the period of 
strength, virility, and power from the period of luxury, weak- 
ness, corruption, and decay in the history of every great coun- 
try is that which marks the neglect of the agricultural interests. 
An abandoned farm ought to cause more distress and worry to | 
the statesmen than bad laws or unwise policies. An abandoned 
farm is a menace to our national institutions and a standing 
indictment against the wisdom of our national policies. The | 
home market without the presence of the farmer is a foreign | 
market. Think of a home market with a foreigner in posses- 
sion of it. And the premier says he will take possession of it | 
under this agreement. Think of the family fireside with the | 
eldest boy, who has worked longest and hardest and waited 
most patiently to share the comforts of industry and frugality, | 
turned aside and some “ Weary Willie,” or brother tramp, who 
never expended a dollar for the old home, in his place. This | 
may be economy, but it is both immoral and unpatriotic. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 3 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, June 
29, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





SENATE. 


Tuourspay, June 29, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of the Christian Endeavor | 
Union of Boston, Mass.; of the National Conference of Charti- | 
ties and Correction and of the Business Men’s Association of | 
New Haven, Conn., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the First 
Seventh-day Adventist Church of Springfield, I11., and memorials 
of sundry citizens of Princeton, Ill., remonstrating against the 
enforced observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District 
of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented memorials of Local Grange of 
Hooksett; of Bear Hill Grange, of Henniker; and of Montcalm 
Grange, No. 70, of Enfield, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in 
the State of New Hampshire, remonstrating against the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and | 
Canada, which were ordered to lie on the table. | 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Clare- 
mont, N. H., praying for an extension of time within which the 
appropriation for the purchase of forest lands in the White 
Mountains is available, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented resolutions adopted by the Cotton 
Crushers’ Association, praying for the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. | 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the City Council of | 
Key West, Fla., praying for the cooperation of the United | 
States Government at the Oversea Railroad celebration, to be | 
held at Key West, Fla., which were presented to the Committee 
on Railreads. 

Mr. BURTON presented a petition of sundry citizens, of 
Typographical Union No. 63, and of the Central Labor Union, 
of Toledo, Ohio, praying for the adoption of the proposed con- 
stitution of the Territory of Arizona, which was referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented resolutions adopted by the Repub- 
lican Club of Greystone, R. I., favoring a political union be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK presented a petition of the Commercial 
Club of Lincoln, Nebr., praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the so-called corporation-tax law permitting corpora- 
tions to make returns at the end of their fiscal years, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a memorial of Local Division 





No. 2, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Norwich, Conn., remon- | 


strating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States and Great Britain, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of New Haven, Conn., praying for the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM presented a memorial of the County 
Board, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Denver County, Colo., 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed treaty 
of arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


GOVERNMENT OF PORTUGAL. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, in the early part of the 
session, two or three months ago, I presented a resolution 
the subject of the recognition of the establishment of a repu! 
in Portugal, and had the resolution referred to the Committe 
on Foreign Relations. No report has ever been made by tl 
committee and, so far as I know or have been advised, no at 


| tention has been paid to the resolution: Nevertheless, I am 
|glad to say that the executive department of the United 


States has finally recognized officially the Republic of Portugal, 
as shown by the cablegram which I ask may be inserted in the 
REcORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without reading? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter will 
be inserted in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
UNITED STATES RECOGNIZES PORTUGAL REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT OF 


LAND FORMERLY RULED BY MANUEL IS UPITELD. 
Liston, June 19, 101! 
The United States has officially recognized the Republic of Portugal. 
This followed the opening of the new constituent assembly this 


morning, at which the president of the chamber read a decr pre 
claiming the abolition of the monarchy and the banishment from Portu- 





al of the royal family of Braganza, which was unanimously approved 

he decree was also read by the president to the great throngs which 
gathered outside the assembly building. 

George J. Lorillard, American chargé d'affaires, in the afternoon 
waited upon Sr. MacAdoo, minister of foreign affairs, and d ed 
a note which stated the United States officially recognizes t 
Portuguese Government. 

The day was observed as a public holiday throughout the whole 


country. Popular demonstrations in honor of the occasion were held 
everywhere, but no disorders are reported. 


TREATY OF 1832 WITH RUSSIA. 
Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, the Committee on Foreign 


Relations has treated another resolution which I introduced 
and had referred to the committee with the same inaction and 
inattention, so far as I know. On the 10th of April I reint 

duced a resolution on the subject of the treaty between thi 


country and Russia of 1832 which I introduced at the lasi 
sion. After that I addressed a communication to the chai 


of the committee calling his attention to the resolutioi Te 


asking him the privilege of being heard by the committ 
the matter was taken up. I had a courteous reply, say 
effect that I would be offered this privilege, but up to this 
nothing further has been done, so far as I am advis 
reference to the resolution. 


I wish to take advantage of this occasion to say that 
resolution was introduced in good faith, that it 1 
says, and that I trust I will not be placed in the d 
attitude of being compelled to move to discharge th 


from the further consideration of the resolution and bringing 


it before the Senate. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, in harn 
with the remarks just made by the Senator from Texas 
question that is of vital importance to the American Repu! 
and of infinite importance as well to a great religious se 


our country, I ask permission to read the following editorial 


from the New York Evening Mail of Friday, June 23, 1911: 


THE JEW AND THE FLAG. 
It can not be that the cool minds in the Russian Government 
the danger in their attitude toward the American citizen who is a 
Can we express it, in all its splendid power that it has here, : 
seem to Russia extravagant in language? The root idea of t 
yublic is absolute equality before the law. There is no other d 


n all our constitutional concept, that is comparable with this 
trine. It is our life nerve. It is our very heartbeat 

Therefore the flag protects every law-abiding Ameri 
world over. The flag knows no Jew. It only knows t Ar 
zen. The flag never reasons beyond that. Is he an Amer 
On every sea, as on every home village green, the fla i 
Are we understood? 

To understand us is a2 momentous thing. To wr 1 


taking account of our national spirit, of whi ! ' us 


| to boast. Yet the world pretty well unders tand 
sibly Russia. To understand us one needs to 
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every kind which are pledged to the maintenance of our national doc- Mr. BACON. Mr. Boutelle was nominated by the Presiden: 
trine to the last. y } 
In other words, we indignantly, not to say angrily, protest against and confirmed by the Senate as the minister to Portugal, and | 


Russia's distinction as to religious belief between American citizens. | WaS Commissioned and has since been transferred to Switzer. 
Such distinction we do not ourselves make at the ballot box. Nor will | land. 
e brook yhereve eric: ze avels ur y : 
"phe fag was carried by Jews on tany «bloody field. Bat wee aki | _ Simply mention this to show that there was no break wh: 
not know them as Jews. These soldiers of our cause were more. They | @Ver in the diplomatic relations of this country, and there y 
were our brothers. | These was a Fide and varied brotherhoed. ane the informality growing out of the fact which I have mention: 
consecration seeme se ghe ig *hureh s 2) . 
jneemins fiae aay after. It was the American spirit, Tike the oky over that the Government of Portugal itself recognized the sove! 
us. And, like the eternal sky, it lives. ment which the resolution of the Senator from Texas refer; 
Quite likely our language will scom. the utterance of excitement. On| to as a temporary government. It had provided for the e 
1 CO ‘ar = e coides ss e £ re °C PRESS y =+ 5 . 7 r ; 
hoe eee ele Reve Ry ll ahaenn had to hang for that | tion of a constituent assembly, which was to determine u 
in the face and read us. While the Republic lives it recoils, as from | the permanent form of the government and to elect perma: 
a snake, at the sight of anything contrary to absolute equality of rights | officers of that government. 
and freedom of conscience among us or about us, before the law, under} At the time the Senator from Texas introduced his resolut' 
oe there was no permanent government in Portugal claimed e 
by the Portuguese themselves. On the contrary, the Portugi: 
themselves announced to the world that they had a tempo: 
government, and that they intended to form a permanent gov. 
ment when an election which had been ordered by them 
been had and an assembly convened in accordance therew 
Mr. BACON. Mr. President, as a member of the Committee | That election has been had since the resolution offered by 
on Foreign Relations I wish to say a few words in reply to the Senator from Texas, and that constituent assembly has «s 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLperson], but of course I yield to bled since the resolution offered by the Senator from Texas, 
6 J 
the chairman if he desires to be heard. that constituent assembly has since that time elected pel 
Mr. CULLOM. I wish to say only a word. Mates lan Kecmaile ay soak ae ey ee ne, | 
. RACON : aig : renege “Si States has ‘mally, s r ort 
is See ce a ee nati! the Senajor has Gnishes,” ie itself claimed that it was permanent, so soon as it said to t 
Mr. CULLOM. No: go ahead world “ We have established a permanent government ani 
4hd . ; ’ c . ” > 
Mr. BACON. As a member of the Committee on Foreign Re- elected permanent officers oo oe oe that was done 
lations I desire, with all due deference, to say that I do not President of the United States formally recognized that per: 
recognize that the Senator from Texas has any cause for the REM’ GOVETRPOENL SRG SRGG HOCREENR, neers. 
grievance which he presents to the Senate or that there is any Now, Mr. President, while that was going on ome com 
foundation Sur tt. *. ’ “ | had before it the resolution of the Senator from Texas 
e : were not indifferent to the resolution. We were not inatt 
to the resolution. We were engaged in a proper, legitimate, : 
necessary. investigation as to the facts. An investigatio: 
properly made through the medium of the State Depart 
Pending that time a letter was had from the State Depart 
settiug forth substantially the facts which I have endeavo: 
recite, and that letter was shown to the Senator from T 
and, if I remember rightly, it was not only so done, but, \ 
The situation was a somewhat unusual one. It was not the| the Senator from Texas again called attention to the fs 
case of a question whether or not the independence of a country | Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], who had been de} 
should be recognized. That is a very much more radical ques- | by the committee to communicate with the State Depart 
tion than the question as to whether or not the constituted gov- | offered that letter to the Senate and it was read from the 
ernment, or rather one claiming to be a constituted government, | Am I correct in that? 
shall be recognized as the legitimate and permanent: govern- Mr. CULLOM. That ts right. 
ment of a country. Mr. BACON. So, Mr. President, it seems to me to 
The Republic of Portugal never, up to the time of the intro- | statement which can not really be defended that the Fo: 
duction of the resolution of the Senator from Texas, and never, | Relations Committee failed to give attention to this 
so far as I know, up to this time, accredited any representative | It not only gave attention to it, but I think gave it exc! 
to this Government. At the time of the oceurrence of the revolu- | attention which should be given. It was not proper fi 
tion in Portugal there was an accredited representative of the | viewpoint of the committee, and I will say from the vic\ 
Government of Portugal, sent here by the government which | I took as an humble meinber of that committee, that 
was overthrown by the revolution. Condition of affairs the Senate should take a position 
He appeared here at this post as the representative of that | before the Government of Portugal itself claimed that 
country. He came here as the representative of the monarchical | elected permanent officers, and before the Government of 
government which had been overthrown. He remained here | tugal had itself sent us the accredited representat 
after the government was overthrown and was only recognized | should insist that we should say to the people of Po 
by the temporary repubiican government which ‘succeeded the | “ You do not understand your business. You ought befor: 
monarchy so far as to send dispatches and official communi- | time to have organized a permanent government, and w 
cations from Portugal to the Government of the United States. | of the fact that you are going to be a republic, and you 
In other words, holding the credentials of the monarchical gov- | now to be a temporary republic, are impatient in this n 
ernment he was recognized by the new government ouly to the | and we insist that you permit us to recognize you as a )) 
extent of being used as the medium for such diplomatic inter- | nent government when you do not yourselves claim to be s 
changes as were required. Now, I have but one other word to say in regard t 
Now, Mr. President, the committee thought—and, I think. | matter, Mr. President. If the Senator from Texas was 
properly thought—that until the Republic of Portugal itself | satisfied with the act of the executive department the re 
necredited a representative to this Government it was not in- | was within his own reach. If the Senator from Texas wa: 
cumbent upon this Government to take any action upon the | satisfied with the action of the Foreign Relations Comm 
question as to whether or not the new government should be | the remedy was within his own reach as a Senator, not. 
recognized as a constituent government, permanent in its nature, | suggested to him, by a motion to discharge the commi 
and one with which, as such, diplomatic relations should be | though, of course, that it was his province to do if he 
technically and formally established. fit so to do, but the right to recognize a foreign Governn 
Diplomatic relations were continued with the Government in | not exclusively with the executive department. That is a q 
the way in which I have mentioned, We had a minister there, | tion which has been threshed out in the Senate a good 
and since the overthrow of the monarchy, we had appointed, by | times; it has had Executive consideration. Away back f! 
the President, after he was confirmed by the Senate, a minister | the time of Andrew Jackson, and in subsequent administra! 
tg Portugal. It so happens that in the appointment of a min- | the right has been conceded by the executive department, 
ister to that country it is not necessary nor is it the form to} has always been claimed by the legislative department, 
credit him to any particular government. monarchical or re- | saw fit. to recognize a government. 
publican, but he is accredited to that Government, and Mr. We have done so repeatedly, and could have done so ¢ 
Boutelle, who has since been transferred, was appointed. Am | Therefore, if the executive department was halting and fai 
I correct in that? to do its duty in recognition of this temporary governm: 
Mr. CULLOM. He was transferred to Switzerland. a government itself only claiming to be temporary—if 


I respectfully ask that this editorial may be printed in the 
RECORD, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Having been read, it will appear in 
the RecorD. 
GOVERNMENT OF PORTUGAL. 


The Senator is in error when he says that his resolution re- 
ceived no attention on the part of the committee. It received 
very careful attention and very careful consideration. The com- 
mittee proceeded in a way which it thought was the proper way, 
and which I as an humble member of that committee think was 
the proper way, and which I am certain the Senate will think 
was the proper way. 














1911. 


Senate thought that the President was at fault in the matter, | 
it was competent for the Senate itself to adopt a resolution | 
and send it to the House of Representatives recognizing the | 
Republic of Portugal, and it was equally within the right and | 
prevince of the Senator from Texas to introduce a resolution | 
to that effect. 
Mr. President, I want to submit to the Senate whether or 
not the orderly procedure had not been the one which has led 
to the orderly result which all of us would have desired? 
There was a representative of the Government of Portugal here, 
through whom we were having diplomatic relations with Por- 
tugal, not accredited, it is true, by the republican government | 
of Portugal, but recognized by that Government as the repre- | 
sentative of that country, as I have previously stated, to the 
extent of sending dispatches and communications through him. 
We were not, by reason of the failure to anticipate the action 
of the Portuguese temporary government, interfering in any 
manner with any of our business or political or diplomatic 
relations; and by simply waiting the own good time of Por- 
tugal the time has come when Portugal has itself done what the 
world expected it to do, what we all wanted it to do, and what 
we are all gratified has been done, to wit, out of the revolution 
from which sprung this temporary government there has now 
grown, through the orderly processes of an election by the people 
and the assembling of the constituent assembly, the creation of a 
permanent republican government, with permanent republican 
officers; and doubtless within a short time either the present 
representative of that country, who was formerly accredited 
by the monarchical government, will receive new credentials 
from the new government and present them to the President, | 
or some other man will be charged with that commission by the 
republican Government of Portugal. In the meantime our own 


representative is there fully accredited to that Government, | 
whether it be a monarchical government or a_ republican | 


government. 
So, I think, Mr. President, the Senator from Texas does in- 


justice to the Committee on Foreign Relations in the suggestion | 


that there has been any want of attention to the resolution re- 
ferred by him to that committee; that there has been any dis- 
position to fail to acquaint him personally with what was being 
done by that committee and the attitude which it occupied, and 
that it had disregarded the mandate of the Senate through a 
resolution introduced by the honorable Senator. 

Mr. President, as to the other matter, I do not desire to have 
anything particular to say on that subject. I presume that 
other members of the committee probably will be heard upon it. 
I simply desire to say that the Senator from Texas [Mr. Cutr- 
BERSON] and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MartTINEe] are 
no more thoroughly in earnest in the desire that the injustice 
done to the Jews by Russia shall be corrected than I am; and 
I know the committee is giving the matter the most serious and 
careful attention. These are not matters to be done hastily 
and hurriedly, without due reference to all the consequences 
which may follow. We know the fact that the treaty to which 
the resolution refers is the only treaty we have with Russia, 
aul we desire to correct the evil; but we desire to correct it in 
such a way as not, while we serve one interest, to sacrifice all 
others, In due time and in good time it is the purpose of the 
F>reign Relations Committee, and the purpose of the Senate, 
and the purpose of this Government to carry out the purposes 
which are had in view by the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Texas and by the article read by the Senator from New 
Jersey. I will not go into detail as to that matter further 
than to say that it is a matter of the utmost gravity. I can 
not better illustrate or indicate its gravity than by the sugges- 


tion that while we seek to serve one interest we must not de- | 


stroy others. And there are vast interests involved. I am in 
favor of proceeding in “as effective a way as possible and pro- 
ceeding as speedily as possible. But these things can not be 
done in a day, or a week, or a month; they are matters which 
necessarily proceed slowly, and must proceed with caution and 
care and with the utmost regard for the general interest as 
well as for the particular interest which it is sought to serve. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I have not much to say further 
than to confirm what the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] 
has said in reference to the affairs in Portugal. 
have worked out satisfactorily, as we expected them to do, 
eae any noise or fuss about them in the Senate or else- 
whee, 

As to the other question to which the Senator from Texas 
has referred, I want to say that we have not neglected that sub- 
ject. It has been a source of very considerable interest on my 
part, as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
of the committee as well. It has only been a question as to 
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what we could safely do and what we have a right to do in 
the premises without doing, as the Senator from Georgia says, 
more harm than good. 

I wish to say further to the Senator from Texas that I have 
conferred two or three times with the Secretary of State upon 
For a time we thought we were going to get the 
matter settled without ang trouble at all, but it seems to have 
broken out afresh. I do not know what we shall finally bi 
I consuited with the Secretary of State only two or thre 
since in regard to the subject. He is using ; 
to do what he knows is to the interest of our own country and 
of the people who are affected. If the Senator from Texas 
only be patient a little while longer, we hope l 


do, 


his best e 


we Shail be ab 
to make a report on the question which will be satisfactory to 
him and to everybody else. The truth is it is a question whether 
the people concerned in this treaty would not be affected in- 
juriously if we are precipitate about what we do. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 





[Mr. Bacon] evidently misapprehended what I said, or he fe 
into some mistake with reference to my attitude. I did not 

gest that the Committee on Foreign Relations ought in t! 
future to be discharged from the further consideration of the 


Portugal resolution; but I had reference in my statement in that 
respect to the resolution introduced on the subject of the treaty 


with Russia of 1852. The Senator is mistaken in supposing 
also 

Mr. BACON. I will say to the Senator from Texas, before he 
proceeds, that I did not misunderstand bim as to the matter 
he has just mentioned. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Very well: let it go then at that 

The Senator misapprehends also the purport, as L think, of 
the resolution which I introduced and which has been pending 
in committee since the 6th day of April of this y I did t 
propose that the Senate should undertake, by a simple resolu 

| tion or a concurrent resolution, to recognize the estab nie 
of a Republic in Portugal; but it was a resolution asking f 
information from the President, if not incompatible with the 
public interest, with reference to the establishment of the new 
government in Portugal. 

I yield, of course, to the more familiar knowled of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] with r¢ ( » foreign 
affairs; but, Mr. President, this resolution w drawn with 
; Some care, if I do say so, and it sought to secure from the 
President information upon which subsequently the Senate and 
the House of Representatives conjointly, if need be uld act 
with reference to this matter. Notwithstanding the informa- 
tion, superior to mine, which is possessed by the Senator from 
Georgia with reference to foreign affairs, I undertake to ite 
that the best precedents of this Government are to recognize 
provisional governments of republics established in for ! 
countries and not to wait for the establishment of permane 
governments. Now, let me read the resolution as to Port 

Resolred, That the President be, and he is hereby, 1 1, if 
incompatible with the public interests, to inform t S ! ! 


Republie so established has 
performing the duties and 
power; and if so, whether 


in operat 
fulfilling 


the Republ 


ion a ¢ i 
the obl 
ic has been « ially 


ognized by the executive department of the United Sta 
Manifestly, Mr. President, the only object of the resol 
was to secure definite, distinct, and reliable inform: 
the use of the Senate in any action which it might be pr 
to take thereafter; but, instead of report one way < 
other the resolution asking for inforn n, the « 


has had it in its possession since the 6th 4 of Api and 
far as I know, with the except 


of ti letter w 


ion 


Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] alloy me to 1 1, not 
ing has been done with reference to the | ticular res 
which I introduced, which was not to declare a recognition « 
the part of the Senate or in connection with the House of 
resentatives of the existence of the Republic, but was to sé 
information upon which the Senate micht, if it sl { 
proper, act hereafter. I repeat that, in my opini 

mittee has taken entirely too long a time to answer a re 

| tion of the Senate with reference to this information 

Mr. President, so much for the resolution on tl 

| Portugal. With reference to the other resolution, 


to the treaty of 1832 with Russia, I want to say that | 


| duced a similar resolution at the regular session—so) { 
| March, I believe, but the date is not material; at 
| it was at the last session—and I reintroduced it 
sion, and accompanied the resolution, as I have her 
with a letter to the honorable chairman of 
ing that when the committee saw proper to take up the rv - 
tion for consideration I should like to be heard it tt 


upon it. 
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Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senater allow me to say a word? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOM. I 4Gesire to say that when the resolution is 
taken wp for formal consideration by the committee I shall do 
what I said I would do—that is, infopm the Senator so that he 
can be heard before the committee. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee answered me very civilly and courteously 
in reply to my letter, that when that resolution was taken up 
for consideration by the committee he would notify me, and 
that I would have the privilege of appearing before the com- 
mittee. Not having heard further from it, and seeing from 
the newspapers the subterfuge by which Russia undertakes to 
postpone action by this Government on the subject, I had a 
right, in view ef the assurance of the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, to suppose that the committee had not taken 
it up for consideration. 

I repeat what I said a moment ago—that it is a bona fide 
resolution. It intends what it purports to do, and I should 
regret exceedingly to be placed in the disagreeable attitude of 
being compelled, whatever may be the result of my efforts, to 
see that this resolution has attention on the part of the com- 
mittee, and, if necessary, on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I do not desire to repeat what I 
have already said—I think it is an answer practically to what 
the Senator has said in rejoinder—further than to call attention 
to the fact that the letter was not, as stated by the Senator 
from Texas, simply shown to him, but that the Senate had the 
full benefit of that letter, that it was read from the desk, and 
while I have, in probably a more diffuse way than would be 
justifiable, endeavored to state it, that letter did substantially 
set forth all the facts I have stated here, and particularly as 
to the facts that it was a temporary government; that it itself 
had never accredited any representative to this Government; 
that the péople of Portugal were proceeding to forma permanent 
government; that that was expected soon to be accomplished; 
—_ when accomplished, this Government would act as it has 

one, 

Of course, Mr. President, nobody will for a moment suggest 
that the Senator from Texas had any other than serious motives 
in the introduction of the resolution. The Senator is recognized 
2s a serious Senator; he introduces a great mary resolutions; 
and we all recognize that all of them are with srious intent 
and entitled to the utmost consideration. The committee has 
never regarded the Senator’s two resolutions in any other light 
than as extremely serious matters, and has given them the care- 
ful and deliberate attention and consideration which they merit 
on account of what they themselves express and on account of 
their very distinguished authorship, 


HEARINGS ON RECIPROCITY BILL, 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Finance I present 
hearings held before that committee on House bill 4412, known 
as the reciprocity bill, and also hearings on House bill 4413, 
known as the farmers’ free-list bill. I ask that these hearings, 
arranged by subjects, be printed as separate Senate documents. 
(S. Does. Nos. 56 and 58.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr, President, I want to inquire whether 
or not the index of the testimony taken at the hearings is com- 
plete. I have received a copy with an index showing only the 
names of those who appeared and the dates, but no such index 
as we have heretofore had is attached to it, Before those hear- 
ings are printed permanently they should be indexed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the hearings that I have pre- 
sented here and asked to have printed as a public document 
everything is arranged by subjects matter. Every subject is 
arranged by itself, and everything said upon that subject is 
under that head; so that if you want to refer to any one par- 
ticular subject it is there. The index, of course, shows who 
spoke upon that particular subject and the page of the hearings 
where it will be found. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; but reference to subjects matter seems 
to me lacking in the index. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have arranged it differently in the hearings 
which I have presented. It is now arranged so that every sub- 
ject matter is by itself. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is all right. I was speaking with ref- 
erence te a cepy that was sent to my room. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those were daily hearings, and what the Sena- 
tor has said is true of the daily hearings; but these have been 
rearranged. 


Mr. HEYBURN. It is quite important that they should have 
a carefully prepared index. Heretofore they have been indexed 
ina rey excellent manner. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to state, for the 
information of the Senator from Idaho that copies of the hear- 
ings which have been in the possession of Senators are the first 
second, and third prints of the document. Very great pains 
have been taken, however, to make the final print entirely accu- 
rate as regards the figures and statistics and the testimony of 
the more than 100 persons who were heard by the committee. 
In every case the testimony has been sent to the witness, with 
the request that he correct it. The index in this final print is 
not as thorough or as exhaustive as would ordinarily be mace. 
but it is as much in detail as is practicable in view of the fact 
that it is so desirable to have these hearings out promptly for 
the use of Senators during the discussion of this question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I fully realize that, Mr. President. [ hive 
received one volume, so far as my attention has been called to 
it, of the corrected print. Now, I want to say in connection 
with that matter that, in my judgment, it is not profitable nor 
in the interest of accuracy that men should be given an opnor- 
tunity to convert into an essay téstimony that is obtained unJer 
the fire of examination, direct or cross. All lawyers have had 
experience with that matter, and it has been found utterly un- 
wise to submit testimony to witnesses for their correction. ‘The 
result is that you get an essay in lieu of the result of that 
class of examination that tests a man’s veracity and his inte|li- 


gence. 

Mr. PENROSE. Very great care was taken by the editors 
of this publication that the testimony should not be altered 
into the essay character which the Senator apprehends. It is 
substantially the same. But on several days the confusion was so 
great, the number of witnesses so great, that very many errors 
crept in which it was very desirable and important to correct. 
These hearings are extremely valuable and cover a wide range 
of agricultural topics and will be found most useful to Members 
of the Senate in the discussion of this question. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE YOR COLORADO. 


Mr. CUMMINS (for Mr. Crarx of Wyoming), from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 77) 
to provide for the appointment of one additional district judge 
in and for the district of Colorado, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 91) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (S. 2915) granting an increase of pension to Sarah B. 
Potter ; 
A bill (S. 2916) granting an increase of pension to Amelia A. 
ab . 


A bill (S. 2917) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Hill; and 
A bill (S. 2918) granting an increase of pension to Horace P. 
Lester; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRISTOW : 

A bill (8. 2919) granting an increase of pension to William .\. 
Limbocker (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2920) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
R. H. Simmons (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2921) granting an increase of pension to Thoms J. 
Cason (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 2i- 
sions. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: ; + 

A bill (S. 2922) to erect a memorial to Gen. Nathaniel 
Lyon; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2923) defining the procedure in case of protesic! or 
objected final proof on public lands; to the Committee on P ; 
Lands. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (8. 2924) to amend section 646, chapter 18, Code of J a.ws 
for the District of Columbia, relating to insurance compa'ics 
and associations (with accompanying papers) ; to the Comiiitce 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: . 

A- bill (8. 2925) providing for a Confederate naval monument 
in the Vicksburg National Military Park; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 2926) granting an increase of pension to Horace P. 


Tucker; and 
A bill (S. 2927) granting an increase of pension to Amelia A. 
Tracy; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Ry Mr. BRADLEY: |} The Secretary read as follows: 
A bill (S. 2928) appropriating money for and directing the | a en 
purchase of additional land in Cave Hill Cemetery at Louisville Pi tia, June 26. 1911. 
Ky.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. Ilion. Frank D. Branpyaep, 
“4 bill (S. 2929) granting an increase of pension to John J. Chairman ¢ nme ities on Interoceanic Canals, ; 
Se s ail anying paper): the Committee o ine nited States Senate, \ } ton, D. ¢ 
Ey ins (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- | aca? 4 aid aaneeneaeneee me : 
sions. % = taken by the executive committee « x in 
A bill (S. 2980) for the relief of Kentucky drafted men; to the | pending legislation regarding : “y P i 
Committee on Claims. shall esteem it a favor if you indly 1 Sit 
ectemet 7 committee for its future consideration. 
RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. Yours, faithfully, E.R. S 
Mr. NELSON submitted amendments intended to be proposed PHILADELPHIA MARITIME EXCHANGE 
by him to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade | Concerning the enactment of legislation by the ¢ ress of the | { 
relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes, | 5" ae peeve tee she —. « ne Ae 1 to 
which were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. | of t! * Philad Iphia Maritime Exchange. at a m eting held t 1 | 
1 of . . 911, unanimously adopted the following: 
AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. Gay et Jame, 1912, meninoesy , S : 
| Whereas it is practically certain that by the autumn of 1‘ 
Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment intended to be pro- | Panama Canal will be near enough to completion to permit it 


posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a deficiency in | ey oe eae eee i Autes and others interested in ¢ 

¢ e é hereas ste Sni co manies ant yeners erested I 1e OF 
the appropriations for contingent expenses of the House of | tion of vessels through the canal will require from 18 months 
Representatives for the fiscal year 1911, and for other purposes, years to prepare to use the canal, to terminate existing contra 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and | Provide new facilities, and to secure or build such additional s 


‘ | will be required to begin using the canal promptly; and 

ordered co be printed. Whereas companies operating vessels either as common cart 
Mr. SI THERLAND submitted an amendment intended to be as large manufacturers and shippers can not definitely decide to | 

proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a deficiency | pare to use the canal until they know what tolls are to be charged 


: . to tt i , . — the passing through the canal, and thus know whether the canal } 
in the appropriations for contingent expenses of the House of | Vi) vache economical than other routes: Be it 


Representatives for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urgently 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Commitice on | quested to pass a law at the present special session providing 1 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. Tein limite , Sco Seen Oe See Mae ta Bijan See: aie 
Mr. BACON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- | use of the canal by merchant shipping of the United States and ot 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a deficiency ee u a 3. 
é rue cf . 


in the appropriations for contingent expenses of the House of 
Representatives for the fiscal year 1911, and for other purposes, 


[SEAL.] E. R. Sia , Secretary 





which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and| | Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, referring to the ma 
ordered to be printed. touched nn in ” nore just ré .d, Cr Ge als, 
‘ Sos 4 ala engineer in charge of the Panama Canal, appeared fore 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION COM- | FS UCCE One On tere! eg Pig ee Be = 
| ous om Lee irerstate na Forel l rye 
ee 1 few weeks and ted at ! th tl tuati t ( 
{ ew veekS and stated a length the situat 1 in the 
Mr. SUTHERLAND submitted the following concurrent reso- | Zone and the necessity for quick action upon ject 
lution (8S. Con. Res. 6), which was read and referred to the | ¢ipnoq in the memorial. 
Committee on Printing: he elhbalion: athe Seuss tf T mov refer to it wi 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), ie aentblo ie at te . ar } | Ra pret, “} 
That there be printed for the use of the Senate and the House of | Wparhamentary, as Is well known and Psy Sig qed ae 
Representatives 5,000 copies of the hearings before the Employers’ the press, under the control of the don l | ere 
Licbility and Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 2,000 copies for | such, by reason of the caucus action of do pa 
the use of the Senate and 3,000 copies for the use of the House of | .. I understand it. that there is no int ion of t 
Representatives. as 7 ' - a t thet i i 
general iegisiation otner than certain ti iatters i 
ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTFE ON PATENTS. ~ eractiy informed : - it that r har : 
I CL i , eu AVOUT Loat. n ve ea » ¥ ‘ 
Mr. BROWN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. | yombers of the House, and am informed that th no 
91), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit | pp; spect of action being had upon this matter in the Hous: 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: this special session. 
Resolved, That the Committee on Patents be, and it is hereby, au- I have also had several conferences with the Presid t 
thorized to employ an assistant clerk, at a salary of $1,440 per annum, ; had ee ; es ; 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise pro- | Tela 1 to this matter, and he, of course, realizes 
vided for by law. importance of action at the earliest possible minute 
ASSISTANT MESSENGER TO COMMITTEE ON CONTINGENT EXxPENSeEs. | matter. But in view of the present situation in the 
‘ it} ha Inisher iwiness 1 ileved after a .. 
Mr. BRIGGS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 92), | With the unfinished bu as ee: 
with as many of the members of the Senate Comm 


which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 


Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: interoceanie Canals as I have been able to see, we do not 


Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent | 2ything would be gained by es ee ae 
Expenses of the Senate is hereby authorized to employ an 2 tant | to this matter at this special session. 
messenger, at a salary of $1,000 per annum, to be paid from the con- It seems idle for this body, even if it could, in view 
tingent fund of the Senate until otherwise provided for by law. | unfinished business. to tal le sal thi a heath ¢ aon ; 
ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC HEALTH. ply, if debate it requires, as a moct question, if no action 
Mr. CULBERSON. I offer a Senate resolution and ask that | ever can be had in the House. Therefore, in accord 
it be read and referred to the Committee to Audit and Control | the consensus of opinion of the committee and upon tl! : 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. ance of the President that he did not tl if this t . 
The resolution (S. Res. 93) was read and referred to the Com- | wise for him to ask the Congress to take up this 1 I f 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the | thought it was due the parties interested in shipbuilding, and tt 
Senate, as follows: those who desire to prepare themselves for the use of t! c rah 
Resolved, That the salary of the assistant clerk of the Committce on | to make the statement that it was t probable that 
Public Health and Nationai Quarantine, to be paid out of the contingent could be done at this special session, but that at ft) 
fund of the Senate until otherwise provided by law, shall be $2,000 per a ead “pr ee ; ; ; 
annum, earliest minute, when we reconvene next December, the ¢ 
POWER PRIVILEGES AT GOVERNMENT DAMS. | mittee on Interoceanic Canals will take up this matter and 


proceed with it with the greatest possible expeditio 


Mr. BURTON. I present a paper. being a memorandum, pre- The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter and memor ——— 


pared by the War Department, of the acts of Congress cou ern- 


referre » Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 
ing power privileges at Government dams. I move that the | °° Teferred to the Comm ye 
memorandum be printed asa Senate document. (S. Doc. No. 57.) RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 
Th 
e motion was agreed to. Mr. GAMBLE. On Monday morning last I gave n 
OPERATION OF THE PANAMA CANAL. IT would submit a few observations on the bill (HL. R. 4412) ) 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I send to the desk a letter and memoran- promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of ¢ 
dum from the secretary of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, | ada, and for other purposes. I have been engaged ft! ! 
which I ask may be read and referred to the Committee on In- | ing, and will be throughout the day, in connection 
teroceanie Canals. committee, and to-morrow morning after the routine 1 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary | business, with the indulgence of the Senate, I shall be i 
will read as requested. addresssit on the subject. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AEALTH, 


Mr. WORKS. I desire to give notice that on next Thursday, 
a week from to-day, immediately following the morning busi- 


ness, I will submit some remarks upon the bill (S. 1) to estab- ! 


lish a department of health, and for other purposes. 
RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 

Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade 
relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I say in beginning this 
morning that I hope that those Senators who favor this meas- 
ure, and have believed it ought to pass without any amendment 
whatsoever, will do me the honor to hear a portion of what I 
shall have to say before I have finished; not that portion which 
relates to the merits of the amendments I have offered enlarg- 
ing the free list so far as the United States is concerned, but 
to the portion which concerns the form of the proposed arrange- 
ment. I will show before I have concluded that no self-respect- 
ing nation can admit without qualification the agreement in the 
exact form in which it has been proposed to us, and that it 
must be modified if it is to accomplish the purposes which its 
authors had in view. 


Mr. President, I believe that I feel the responsibilities of the | 


position I oceupy toward this measure more deeply than those 
upon the other side of the Chamber who are in favor of a 
complete reversal of our economic system, and more deeply 
than those upon this side of the Chamber who have favored the 
retention of the high duties which I have sought from time to 
time to reduce. 

I believe that our tariff law should be revised. I believe that 
its duties should be reduced. I believe that many commodities 
upon which we now levy duties should be transferred to the 
free list. And believing those things, the injustice of the pres- 
ent arrangement impresses and affects me more deeply, as I 
think, than it can affect any Senator who desires to substitute 
some other system for the one we have heretofore adopted, or 
any Senator who believes that these duties of the protective 
tariff are what they ought to be. 

Mr. President, the one thing that the people of a free country 
can not and will not endure is a sense of injustice at the hands 
of its government. We will pass through trials and hardships 
and poverty and misfortune with cheerful hearts and resolute 
courage. We do not expect and do not want equality of for- 
tune. There always have been poor people and there always 
have been rich people, and there always will be poor people and 
rich people. We do not want to take from one that which he 
has justly earned in order to give it to another. The people of 
this country will not lose their abiding faith in free institu- 
tions, no matter what adversity may overcome them, until they 
reach the conclusion that the organized society of which they 
are members is not dealing fairly with them. Whenever any 
great part of our population comes to believe that the Govern- 
ment to which they owe their allegiance and the Government of 
which they are subjects is engaged in a scheme of injustice, 
then, indeed, will the day have come when we may look for a 
dissolution of our present relations to each other. 

The fair and honest distribution of wealth is the great diffi- 
culty of the present time; it is the great problem of the present 
time. As every thinking, observing man knows, there is now 
in the minds of a great many of the people of this country a 
feeling that their Government is not doing what it ought to do 
to insure every man his opportunity, and is doing some things 
that it ought not to do, that unfairly affect the distribution of 
wealth, that we give to one man the profits of the labor of 
another; and I appeal to you with all the earnestness that can 
ones . loyal and patriotic heart that we must not intensify 
this feeling. 

What are we to expect will follow the arrangement which is 
now proposed? I am not asking my Democratic friends to 
change their minds with regard to the proper kind of a tariff. 
They believe in a system which will levy duties for the revenues 
of the Government only. I am not quarreling with that at this 
time. I do not believe in that system. But it is so much better 
than the system or disorganized system that would ensue if 
this bill shall pass in its present form that I would instantly 
yield in submission to the revenue system rather than have such 
an one as will result if this bill passes without amelioration or 
modification. 


holding them at the same time in the manacles of a protected 
market in which to buy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suivety in the chair), 
Dees the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Mis. 
sissippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hold in my hand what purports to be an 
inaugural address of the Senator from Iowa, delivered when he 
was governor of the State of Iowa, on January 14, 1904, ang 
there are a few words on page 9 of this pamphlet containing 
the alleged address which it strikes me are peculiarly pertine: 
to what the Senator from Iowa has just said. Would he yielg 
long enough for me to read them? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Gladly. I remember them very well, but I 
am very glad that other Senators here should know what 1! 
are. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was afraid the Senator had forgotten 
the concluding sentence of what I shali read. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can assure the Senator from Mississippi 
upon that point. I remember it very distinctly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Upon that occasion the Senator from Iowa 
then governor of that great State, said: 

Let us not be content with mere abstractions. It has been possib]o 
to make, and in my 5 it is still possible to make, a treaty with 
Canada which would for years to come make us practically masters 
of the imports into that Dominion. In the last 10 years American 
manufacturers have expended $100,000,000 in the establishment « 

lants in Canada which would have been kept at home, with al! t 
abor which that implies, if there had been a fair and permanent | 


tion existing between the two countries. Not only so, but every student 
of affairs knows that the chance we now have across the border will 





be completely destroyed unless we treat with our neighbors upon a fair 
reciprocal basis. The farmers of Iowa have lost something in the fore- 
closure of the opportunity to feed the men who are operating the plants 
to which I have ref and they will lose more when Canada raises 
the barrier so that England, France, and Germany will supply the 
material for the wonderful development upon which she is just entering 
and which we are so well prepared to supply. It has been said that 


in order to obtain these changes it will be necessary for us to let into 
our markets Canada’s agricultural products or some of them. [f Ielieve 
this to be partially true; but let me ask the farmers of Iowa whether 
they think they would lose in the exchange? Which would you rather 
| do, lose the market which would be created by our vast imports into 
| Canada or meet Canada in competition in the things which you produce? 
I assert confidently that in the sharp s e with Illinois, Wis 
consin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri- 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why dces the Senator pause? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a minute. I pause that the words 
may sink into or, rather, revive the Senator’s memory. Novw, I 
continue to read from the Senator’s speech: 

I assert confidently that in the sharp s with Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, Nebraska, , and Missouri you 
would never be able to discern the influence of Canada in corn, oats, 
barley, hay, cattle, horses, hogs, butter, and eggs. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Has the Senator from Mississippi now con- 
cluded all that he desires to read from the address? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is all. - 

Mr. CUMMINS, There is a great deal of good materia! fol- 
lowing that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am perfectly willing to read further. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not ask the Senator to read it, but I 
commend it to him. , 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The reason why I read that part of it was 
because it is peculiarly relevant to almost the last sentence 
uttered by the Senator from Iowa before I read it; because if he 
thought, as I understood him a moment ago to say, that the ad- 
mission of Canadian agricultural products was so unfair to 
our farmers that he would be willing to do almost anything 
to prevent this bill passing—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Mississippi ols rve 
any inconsistency between the statement he has read and «ny- 
thing I have said here at this time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Mississippi would not 
be discourteous enough to charge any Senator with inconsist- 
ency, because that is peculiarly the virtue of people of our call- 
ing—politicians. But the last line of his speech when governor, 
in which the Senator from Iowa asserts—and does not assert 
hesitatingly, but “confidently "—that in the struggle—an! not 
merely an ordinary struggle, but in the “sharp struggle’ be- 
tween the farmers in these various American States, including 
his own—“ the Iowa farmer would never be able to discern the 
influence” of Canada, whence was to come the importation of 
all the designated Canadian agricultural products, struck me 
in such a way that had I made that speech and the speech 
which the Senator from Iowa now makes, I would have been 
disposed to suspect that perhaps I had been guilty of some in- 


Mark me, the people of this country, with their unerring | consistency. 


judgment and with their high intelligence, will know who is re- 


sponsible for subjecting the farmers of the country to the perils, | from Mississip 
whatever perils there are, of a free market in which to gell and | but I hope now fhat he has read the sentence, or the few 


Mr. CUMMINS. Ah, Mr. President, the wit of the Senator 
pi is charming and delightful, as it always is, 
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sentences, from an address of mine he will listen 2 moment 
further to the development of the subject and will not forsake 
the Chamber for the cool retreats of the smoking room. 

Mr. WILIAAMS. I hope the Senator from Iowa has noticed 
that except when I am absolutely forced to do so I never 
desert the Chamber while he is speaking. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘The Senator from Mississippi does me alto- 
gether too much credit. I have not had the honor to speak in 
the presence of the Senator from Mississippi until yesterday, 
and then he was chiefly conspicuous by his absence. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 
I may have been in another seat than my own. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

“Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi if 
he desires to be further heard. 

Mr. CUMMINS resumed. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, 10 years ago or 7 years ago 
there was no fear to be apprehended from the free admission 
of agricultural products. 

And mark you, I am not standing here contending now 
against the free admission of agricultural products from Can- 
ada. It is the Senator from Mississippi who is inconsistent, 
not the Senator from Iowa. I am simply asking that when you 
admit the products of Canada free in competition with the 
farmer you admit also some of the manufactures free from 
Canada; and the Senator from Mississippi insists that none of 
these manufactures shall enter the United States free from 
Canada unless they enter under a separate and independent 
measure, the passage of which is to be long deferred and very 
uncertain at any time. 

I am not addressing the Senate at this time for the purpose 
of holding duties upon agricultural products. I am addressing 
it for the purpose of awakening, if I can, some little sense of 
justice in the souls of the people here, so that when this free 
competition comes it shall be accompanied by a free market in 
which to buy. Ten years ago or seven years ago there was no 
difference between the prices of the main agricultural products 
in Canada and the United States. 

Seven years ago we were absolutely upon an export basis. 
Our surplus was so large in comparison with our consumption 
that we took the export price just as Canada does now. We 
have gradually, however, neared the point when the duties upon 
certain products do increase the price. Still I am not asking 
that they shall be retained. I am simply asking the plainest 
and the commonest justice, that when the farmer must enter 
into free and unlimited competition in respect to what he sells 
he shall have the same competition with regard to what he 
buys. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senater from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope the Senator from Iowa understands 
that in the last sentence he has expressed an opinion in which 
I heartily concur. The only difference between the Senator 
from Iowa and myself seems to me to be that while he thinks 
he can, in the Congress of the United States, ingraft upon an 
agreement with Canada a bargain which it requires two par- 
ties to make, something to which the other side has not agreed, 
I do not. But whenever the time shall come for the admission 
of manufactured products from Canada at a revenue rate, or 
free, a great many of them, I shall be found cooperating with 
the Senator from Iowa much more than people upon his own 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is simply to— 

—- ae gees to the ear 
it to the hope. 

We have made no agreement with Canada. There is no 
agreement with Canada, and the Senator from Mississippi does 
not know what Canada will accept or what Canada will reject. 
It is for the Senate of the United States just now to make 
such proposition to Canada as it believes is for the welfare 


of its own people and in justice to a friendly neighbor to the 
north. We can not cloak ourselves with the delusion that there 


It is our business to make an agree- 
ment with Canada, if we desire that one shall be made. Neither 


proposal to Canada or receive any 


touches a change in the tariff 
duties ordained and established by Congress. Congress alone 


the power or under the Constitution to de- 
be against any country, and the 
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House of Representatives alone has the power to originate such 
k A 
a measure. 


Suppose that no Member had been found willing to introduce 


a bill into the House of Representatives touching this subject, 
does the Senator from Mississippi think that it could have 
been brought to the attention of Congress at all? Could it have 
been sent here in the form of a treaty to be ratified by the 


Senate with two-thirds majority in order to become the supreme 
law of the land? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In answer to that question I shall ask the 
Senator from Iowa another. Is he not aware of the fact that 
there have been ne: -tiated half a dozen or more treaties be 
tween the United States and other countries which did affect 
import duties, beginning with the Jay treaty in George Wash 
ington’s administration and the treaty with Prussia negotiated 
by Thomas Jefferson, and coming on down? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know, Mr. President, that there was a 
time when it was done, but since the far-famed and unfortunate 
enterprise with Canada in 1854 there has not been any treaty 
made with any country upon the face of the earth by which 
or through which it was attempted to change the tariff duties 
of the United States without the authority of Congress. I think 
there is one exception to the statement that I have made. It 
was a treaty entered into or projected between the United 
States and Mexico and possibly, as I remember it, negotiated 
by that distinguished leader, Ulysses S. Grant. But with that 
exception I know of no attempt on the part of the executive 
department of the United States to negotiate a treaty by which 
duties were changed without the previous authority of the Con- 
gress of the United States, including, of course, the House of 
Representatives. 

I entirely deny the power of the President to negotiate a 
treaty touching a subject of which Congress has exclusive juris- 
diction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
yield further to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By way of prefatory remark, I will say 
that, of course, this is not an attempt on the part of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to effect this purpose by a treaty, but 
is in fact a presidential recommendation that Congress put into 
legislative shape a tentative agreement of the two countries. 
But going back to what we were talking about, the Senator 
from Iowa has said that since 1854 there has been no treaty 
made involving duties on imports—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Save one that I now remember. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, we will leave the Mexican incident 
out—no treaty made which affects import duties since the 
Canadian reciprocity treaty of 1854. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Which changed them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Which changed them. I mean which in- 
volved them by changing them, raising or lowering them. Ac- 
cepting that statement as a fact, is not this true, first, and is 
not this true, second: First, since that time the reason why no 
treaty of that sort had been entered into was because this Goy 
ernment had been under the domination of the high protection 
ists of the country, who did not want any treaties of that sort en 
tered into; whose Executives have been protectionists, and there- 
fore have not attempted to lower the tariff in any way? That 
is the first question. The second question is, Does the Senator 
not think that George Washington and Jay and Madison, the 
men who formed the administration, and the two Houses of 
Congress under George Washington’s administration, many of 
whom had been concerned in the construction and formation of 
the Constitution itself, knew just about as much about the Con- 
stitution and what was intended by it as do we? 

Mr. ‘CUMMINS. Probably more; but I can only read the 
Constitution, and I try to understand the English language. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator not think that the fact 
that the Jay treaty, which was negotiated in the lifetime of the 
men who framed the Constitution and under the Presidency of 
the man who was president of the Constitutional Convention 
did affect import duties is rather persuasive authority? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Mississippi would have 
to produce the treaties; I do not deny that they are in ex 
istence; but. in order that we might conduct this argument 
with intelligence, he must produce those treaties in order that 
we may consider their terms. There is not a single one of 
them, as I remember, which concerns itself solely with import 


from Iowa 


from Iowa 
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duties—not one. 
concededly were within the jurisdiction of the treaty-making 
authority. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, That statement, to wit, that those treaties 
did not concern themselves solely with import duties, is cor- 
rect; but if the President and the Senate have no right by 
treaty to enter into an agreement whereby import duties and 
nothing else are affected, where the sole effect of the treaty is 
to affect import duties, then, logically, certainly they have no 
right to enter into a treaty where a part of the treaty affects 


import duties. If they have authority to lower or raise by 
treaty a single duty they have equal constitutional warrant 
to raise or lower a thousand. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 


yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Iowa to the fact that this bill contains on this subject 
a plea of confession and avoidance. Section 3 expressly gives 
the President authority that he has never had before. If he 
had the authority, which is contended for, to negotiate such 
treaties, what is the necessity of putting it into this bill? 
there is no objection, I will read section 3. 
vides: 

That for the purpose of.further readjusting the duties on importa- 


tions into the United States of article or articles the growth, product, 
or manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, and of the exportation into 


That section pro- 


the Dominion of Canada of article or articles the growth, product, or | 


manufacture of the United States, the President of the United States is 
authorized and requested to negotiate trade agreements with the Do- 
minion of Canada wherein mutual concessions are made looking toward 
freer trade relations and the further reciprocal expansion of trade and 
commerce, 

If the President has this authority, then what is the necessity, 
I repeat, of putting it into this bill? Is it not, as I have said, 
a plea of confession and avoidance? 

Mr. "CUMMINS. I understand, Mr. President, that that is a 
question propounded to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], who seems to be on the point of vanishing. I await 
with some impatience his return. [A pause.] Having now the 
attention of the Senator from Mississippi, I repeat that the 
inguiry of the Senator from Minnesota seemed to be propounded 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just at that point I received a note from 
the Marble Room, and was reading it, so I did not hear what 
the Senator from Minnesota said. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was quite sure the Senator from Missis- 
sippi would not last; that he would fail upon his inferential 
promise that he would remain until this discussion had been 
finished, at least upon the question of constitutional power. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I assure the Senator from 
Towa that I was very much worried by receiving a note asking 
me to step out to see a gentleman in the lobby for a minute. I 
so much regretted to miss the eloquence of the Senator from 
Minnesota and any additional eloquence of the Senator from 
Iowa that I had wished that the gentleman who sent for me 
had come at any other time; but while busy reading the note, 
I did not hear what the Senator from Minnesota said. It is 
wiy loss that I did not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there are coincidences that 
are providential, and I accept this as one of them. I was 
abont, however, to recur to the matter of consistency and to 
the conditions of 1894 as compared with the conditions of 1911. 
In the extract which the Senator from Mississippi was good 
enough to read from an address of mine, he will remember that 
I stated in it that reciprocity with Canada involved such con- 
cessions on the part of Canada, such a disposition upon the 
part of Canada, as would give to the United States a mastery 
of her market for the sale of manufactured products. Why, 
Mr. President, I not only advocated reciprocity in the address 
to which the Senator has referred, but I advocated it all over 
the United States. I spoke for it from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. I believed in it, and I still believe in it; but I never 
dreamed that the friends of reciprocity would advance such a 
measure aS we are now considering as the fulfillment of my 
hope that we might draw nearer to this neighbor of ours upon 
the north. I thought by admitting Canada upon fair terms to 
our market with her natural products, that Canada would admit 
us—that seemed to be her disposition then—to her market 
upon as good or better terms than she admitted any other 
nation for our manufactured products; but these seven years 
have revolutionized conditions. Canada does not admit us to 
her market for our manufactures upon better terms than she 
ndmits other nations. On the contrary, with few exceptions she 
does not, she has not in the past, and does not propose in the 
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nations of the world. If we are to conquer that market wo 
must do it against the unfair competition of her mother coun; i 
as well as against the unfair competition of France and (.». 
many, with which nations she has recently entered into reci;,;, 
cal treaties or agreements. 

Mr. President, the bargain that possibly we could have ma,jo 
with Canada in 1898, in 1900, in 1902, and 1904 is no longer po; 
ble. Canada has entirely changed her ambition and her indus;, 
form in these years. The national spirit has been so devyeloy..) 
the national ambition has been so stimulated that she inte). 
to be not a subordinate of the United States, but a rival of j)). 
United States, not only in agricultural products, but in 1 
factuxed products as well. I do not decry the new spiri: 
manifest in Canada. I applaud the loyalty and the patriot: 
of the people of that country in changing the course w! 
seemed to be popular in the years that have gone. 

I may say here that no friend of this treaty discovers 
greater necessity for friendly relations with Canada than « 

I believe that it ought to be one of the high and persis 
purposes of the United States to cultivate friendly feelings 

its neighbor upon the north, that lives and will live under | 
tically the same conditions that surround us; but we mich 
well accept the conclusion that Canada, with her tremeni 
possibilities, is to be a rival of the United States, and I |, 
that the rivalry will go forward with all the friendly i 
gracious feeling that ought to animate the people who ar 
joined together in tradition and proximity. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Yhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from [v1 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood the Senator from Iowa t 
say that Canada had been disposed to discriminate against | 
United States in trade relations in favor of the mother coun 

Mr. CUMMINS. She has discriminated. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. AsI recall the statistics of trade, Canada 
has during the recent past purchased from the United States 
more than twice the amount the United States has purchased 
from Canada. Does the Senator from Iowa think that is show- 
ing a disposition not to patronize the United States? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Presid 
can not possibly confuse the volume of trade with the fact of 
discrimination. The Senator from Nebraska knows that at | 
present time upon everything, or substantially everyt! 
Canada admits imports from Great Britain at a less rat 
duty than she admits the same imports from the United 1 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Possibly, but the fact is 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not possibly, but in fact. Now, if the | 
States has been able, notwithstanding that discriminat 
sell to’ the people of Canada more than Great Britain can 
her, so much to the credit, honor, and enterprise of the 
ducers of the United States, but it does not alter the f: 
discrimination. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is true not only that Canada ever) 
purchases from the United States twice as much as she 
chases from Great Britain, but it is also true in a rec 
sense that Canada purchases twice as much from the | 
States as the United States purchases from Canada. It » 
to me that those two facts indicate that the Canadian | 
at least is not such as to prohibit friendly trade relations wt 
the United States, but she appears to us as one of our ver) 
patrons. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Unquestionably, Mr. President. I bee 
this speech by saying that we had pursued a policy tow 
Canada for 50 or 60 years that is utterly indefensible. We ! 
been levying against Canada duties which, on the average : 
reduced to ad valorems, are the equivalent of 43 or 44 per © 
while Canada during all that time has been levying against « 
imports into her Dominion duties which were on the avers. 
little more than 25 per cent. No man, in view of the circu 
stances which surround both countries, would be so bold is | 
defend that course toward Canada. Our duties upon her |) 
ports have been so high that she could not supply us with « 
great volume of commodities; but the fact remains that Cans 
is discriminating against the United States, and if she did nol 
discriminate against the United States we would take pract! 
cally all of her market. ‘ 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from low: 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. . 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, with all due respect, I think 
both Senators are astray on this subject of Canadian exports 
and imports. For the fiscal year 1910 our exports to Canada 
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were nearly $215,000,000, and our imports from Canada were 
only $95,000,000, giving us a balance of trade in our favor of 
$120,000,000, and the balance of trade has been in that propor- 
tion for the Inst 8 or 10 years. Last year our total exports 
were $1,744,000,000. Of this great amount Great Britain ab- 
sorbed $505,000,000 ; Germany, $249,000,000; and Canada, $215,- 
000,000. The balance of trade in our favor on the trade with 
Great Britain was $234,000,000; with Canada, $120,000,000; 
and with Germany only $80,000,000, showing how immense our 
trade with Canada is and how our exports to Canada are more 
than double our imports. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think, Mr. President, that is exactly what 
was stated both by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircn- 
cock] and myself. I have before me a consular report issued 
by the Bureau of Manufactures, and I find in it these state- 
ments: 


The imports into Canada from the United Kingdom for 1910 were 
$107,679,719; from other British territory, $19,824,795; from the 
United States, $270,644,726; from France, $11.376.8 


3 o 879; from Germany, 
$8,782,174; and from other countries $25,496,565, making an aggre- 


gate of $443,000,804.68, of which we exported into Canada $270,- 
644,736, and in the same period imported from Canada into the United 
States $117,145,555. 

These results have been accomplished notwithstanding the 
fact that Canada does give to Great Britain a lower duty upon 
substantially everything than she gives to the United States: 
and this bill does not change that, save that it disturbs the rela- 
tion somewhat. We may get into Canada upon slightly better 
duties as compared with the duty upon British commodities 
than we have enjoyed heretofore. 

But I care little about the chance of incre: sing our exports, 
and you care nothing about it. The Senator from Mississippi 
cares nothing about it. There is not a Senater here who has 
his mind fixed upon that phase of this arrangement—not one. 
It is a negligible quantity, and everybody knows it is a negli- 
gible quantity. Our minds are absorbed with just one thought, 
namely, the relinguishment of our duties upon our imports and 
the subjection of our farmers to the free competition of Can- 
ada. That is the phase of this question which engages our at- 
tention. I have not heard a word said heretofore, and do not 
expect to hear very much said, about the reduction of these 
duties accomplishing any very great enlargement of our ex- 
ports into Canada. We are already in possession of her market 
in » anufactured products to a high degree; and if we want to 
entertain that friendly relation which has been so vaunted here, 
if we want to draw close to Canada, if we want to add some- 









thing more to her prosperity, we ought to hope that she will | duties now imposed upon agricultural products. 


|} serve some of the duties to some degree. 


manufacture her own goods under the new departure instead 
of taking them from the United States. 

Let us be consistent with regard to the matter. But referring 
again to the changed conditions, comparing 10 years ago with 
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her free admission to our country of her manufactured products, 


especially the manufactured products of agriculture? Do you 
think she will decline the agreement because her markets in 
| the United States are widened without any additional burden 


being put upon her? No man will so Do you believe—I 


assert. 


hesitate to speak of this, but it has been mentioned so often 
that I feel impelled to do it—that the President of the United 
States would decline to approve this arrangement if we reduced 


the duties upon or removed the duties from other products 
coming from Canada into the United States without imposing 
any new burden upon Canada? Can you imagine any reason 
that could influence an intelligent mind to take that course? 

If you can not, then you are barren of reasons for not ad 
ting these additional articles to the free list. If the chief | 


| pose of this arrangement is to enlarge our markets in Canad 


i 





the present time, the man is blind who does not see that we can | 
not deal with Canada upon the same terms that we could | 


have dealt with her then. 


I want her friendship, and I may | 
as well say here, because I understand I have been quoted | 


in that Dominion as being in favor of annexing Canada to the | 


United States, that I am not in favor of annexing Canada to 
the United States. I am not in favor of annexing Mexico to 


the United States, or Cuba to the United States, or Porto Rico | 


or the Philippines. Our country is big enough to consume all! 
the energies of the American people in its government. I do 
not want to add to the severity of our problems by the absorp- 
tion of other countries, with their different interests and their 
different ambitions. 

I want to put it now, once for all, so that everybody can 
understand my position at least with regard to it, that I am 
oppesed to any enlargement of the territory of the United 
States, and I have no doubt the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Witt1aMs] could find in some former address of mine, uttered 
in the spirit of national pride, a hope that the Stars and Stripes 
might some time float from the North Pole, with not a single 
sovereignty between its starry folds and the territory of the 
Republic. But I do not think so now. I am quite convinced 
that we have here and with us and among us and about us 
all the problems that are necessary to tax the best minds and 
the best hearts of the best people upon the face of the earth. 
And we will do well if we maintain the freedom and the glory 
and the dignity of the United States without inviting com- 
plicating situations in other directions. 

here is, as it seems to me, the admission of a 
Canada free without admitting at the 
same time another part of the products of Canada free. The 
Senators upon the other side can only say that we refuse to add 
these things to the proposition because they will endanger its 
passage and its approval. Let me remove, if I can, that cloud 
of fear and apprehension from their minds. Do you think it will 
render this agreement less satisfactory to Canada if we give 


5 
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then I can understand that somebody might say that we m 
not add these things to the free list, but must hold them for 
future bargain and sale. But that is not our purpose. It 

the purpose of a man in this Chamber. The purpose is to redu 
our own duties so as to relieve our own people of some of the 
taxation which they have sustained, and I can not understand 
how those who believe in the reduction of duties can success- 
fully go to the people of the United States and declare to n 
that they willingly missed the only opportunity that they will 
have at this session of Congress to render this tardy justice. 

I put it upon another ground. While I do not believe that at 
the present time we can admit the agricultural products of 
Canada free into the United States without harm or injury to 
the American farmer, as was the case in 1904, yet if we are to 
do it—and I know we are going to do it—any hope of amelio- 
rating or changing the bill in that respect has long since gone; if 
we are going to do it, give me some reason why we should not 
do something for the farmer at the same time that we are 
taking away the measure of protection which he now has 

As a broad and original proposition, in view of the changed 
conditions in this country, in view of the revolution in Canada, 
if I had my way about it I would not enter into any arrange 
ment at all with Canada. I do not believe it is wise to enter 
into any arrangement with Canada. We can do her full justice 
without any agreement upon her part. If I could have my way 
about it, I would take this tariff from the beginning to the 
end, and I would put upon every competitive article just that 
duty which would measure the difference between the cost of 


| producing it here and elsewhere. I understand perfectly that 


the application of that doctrine would affect a large part of the 
It would pre- 
And so long as we 
maintain the doctrine of protection, so long the farmers are 
entitled to the application of the rule without discrimination. 

I have heard it said, too, that I was inconsistent, and I re- 
member, as the Senator from Mississippi so beautifully said, 
consistency is thought to be a jewel. I do not think it is. It 
is not comparable with an honest faith, an honest conviction. 

Allow me to suggest that one very distinguished authority 
I will not name him, because the Senator from Mississippi v 
remember him and he will be able to correct this quotation, 
because I am conscious that I may not give it with accuracy 
But he said something like this: That consistency is the ho 
goblin of small men and mean minds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iovw 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a small matter, but I should dislike 
to have it go to the country that I said “ consistency is a jewel,” 
although, I believe, Shakespeare did say it. I said “it was the 
virtue of men of our calling, politicians,” and so far as I 
know no other sensible class of men anywhere else in the world 
regard consistency as above being right. My own opinion 


| that a man ought to change his utterance whenever he changes 


his opinion, and he ought to change his opinions whenever | 
finds good reason to change them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe so. I believe the Senator from 
Mississippi has stated the truth of the matter with his uswua! 
felicity. I wish I could change mine oftener than I do. Ther 
is a pride of opinion that sometimes holds a man fast, long 
after the basis of his belief has disappeared. 

I am not conscious, however, of any change in my opinion 
concerning this subject. I do not perceive any difference be 
tween the justice I asked in 1904 and the justice I ask now. 1 
would make the protective doctrine an easy master instead of a 
hard master, as itis now. I would take up the schedules one at 
a time, and I am perfectly willing to take up the agricultural 
schedule first, and I believe the farmers of the United States 
are willing that their schedule shall be taken up first. And if 
in applying the Republican doctrine there is found no difference 
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between the cost of production elsewhere and here, then I know 
they would cheerfully submit to the removal of the duties which 
affect their products, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
one question. He has a moment ago announced his adherence 
to the latest Republican doctrine of protection, to wit, that the 
rates ought to be “ equal to the difference between the cost of 
production” here and abroad. I understand that that is not 
only the announcement of the Senator from Iowa, but was the 
announcement of the last Republican convention. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator from Iowa if there is any 
difference between that sort of a tariff and a prohibitive tariff? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think there is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, 
not for a question, but for an interruption—it seems to me there 
is none, and I will explain why, and I will not take long. In 
the old days—or not very old days, either, but in the former 
days—the Republican orators and writers announced that it 
wanted a tariff equal to the difference between wages abroad 
and weges in America, wages being but one factor in the cost 
of production, their claim being that protectionism was advo- 
cated and maintained “ for the protection of American labor.” 

In that I did not see a tariff which was prohibitive. But if 
in fixing your tariff rates you are to include all the factors in 
the cost of production, then you arrive at this result: If you 
fix a rate so high that it meets the entire difference in the cost 
of production, no matter what makes the cost of production, 


difference of latitude, or training, or in fertility of land, or | 





whatnot, then you fix a rate at which the cost of the article as | 


manufactured in the United States is at least equal to, or a 
little bit above—because you would give yourself the margin 
of course in fixing it—what the article can be turned out for 
in the foreign field or factory, and then if the foreigner, in 
order to sell in the American market and make a profit in 
competition with the American who is producing the same 
goods, whether in farm or factory—if he is to sell in our 





market at all, he must sell without a profit at a price equal to | 
what he can produce at plus the tariff and plus the transporta- | 


tion in competition with our producer who can sell at cost of 
production plus a profit and still sell cheaper. 

If that sort of doctrine were applied between two people 
who were working in the same village it would not be prohibi- 
tive. It would put them upon an equality. But if you make a 
difference in rate equal to the entire difference in the cost of 
production, then you leave the foreigner handicapped by the 
ocean freight and whatsoever else may constitute the cost of 
transportation; so that it is impossible for the foreign pro- 


ducer to sell in the American market at all, and thus you haye | , . ; 
lucer to sell in the 4 e : : | who say “in conclusion” seven or eight times before 


If the American behind the tariff | Conclude. 


created for him a prohibitive tariff. 
can see which recommends it. 
wall attempt to effect a combination or a trust and make a 
very unreasonable rate, away and above the cost of production 


There is but one thing I 


plus the tariff, plus the cost of transportation, and plus a | 


reasonable profit, then the foreigner could come in at a slight 
profit above the cost of production plus the cost of transporta- 
tion, plus the tariff. Even then the trust_might reduce for 
the time being, until it had discouraged him and other men 
like him, and then go on with the game which it is now playing 
under the aegis of legislation at the cost of the American con- 
sumer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
I do of the doctrine of protection, and to one interpreting our 
platform as I interpret it, the question or statement of the 
Senator from Mississippi is easy of answer. If the cost of pro- 
duction is to be considered at the point of production, the cdn- 
sequence suggested by him would follow. I do not so under- 
stand the doctrine of protection, and I have never attempted 
to so apply it. To paraphrase it a trifle, I understand the doc- 
trine of protection to be that measure of duties—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment, now. I understand the 
doctrine of protection to be that measure of duties that will 
enable the home producer to enter the markets of his own 
country and sell his products there at a fair profit in competi- 
tion with his foreign rival. I do not believe that the doctrine 
ean be measured by estimating the cost of production at the 
point of production. What is our purpose? Our purpose is to 
enable the producers of this country to get into their own mar- 
kets and to occupy them at a fair profit, and if they increase 
their prices above a fair profit then to admit at once the for- 
eign competitor. That is the purpose of the protective doc- 
trine, and that is the meaning, as I understand it, of the phrase 
“cost of production.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield further to the Senator from Mississippi? 





Mr. President, to one holding the view that 





Mr. CUMMINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the meaning of the Republican platfor)) 
were as explained by the Senator from Iowa, then the man w)})5 
worded it used very awkward English, because the wording j< 
“the cost of production,” not “the cost of marketing.” If ¢)o 
platform had meant that the rates were to equalize the diff; 
ence between the cost of production in America and the eos: 
of production plus transportation abroad, then a man ordin:) 
cunning in the use of English would have said “the cost 
marketing the foreign product in America.” But that was | 
said. 

One more thing and then I shall not interrupt the continy 
of the remarks of the Senator from Iowa any further. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to have the Senator fr 
Mississippi interrupt me, because I am not delivering a pre; 
speech. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I forgot something when I asked the s. 
tor the question. Not only does the Republican platform ; 
that the rate must be high enough to be equal to “ the differe 
between” the foreign “cost of production” and the home « 
of production, but it says the home “cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit,” which makes it somewhat more prohi! 
still, if you can say that a thing which is already proh 
could be more prohibitive. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, of course the Senator f 
Mississippi knows that there have been at times some differ 
of opinion between the speaker and certain interpreters of 
Republican doctrine of protection. I do not want to bind them, 
I do not attempt to bind them, but I know what binds me. In 
every case what I want to do in attaching duties to the prod 
of American enterprise is to put such duties upon them as 


| enable the American people to raise them, produce them, t 


them to the market, and sell them to the American people at 
fair profit. My purpose is always to accomplish that end. 

Any duty that rises higher than is necessary to protect the 
American producer is one which I condemn as utterly and as 
wholly as the Senator from Mississippi. Any duty which does 
less than that, assuming now that the enterprise is one which 
is entitled to any protection at all, is utterly inefficient l 
could not be in compliance with or fulfillment of any doct: 
of that character. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will ask the Senator from Iowa one : 
question. I am afraid I am doing like a great many | 


Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Mississippi can not | 
too many appearances. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from Iowa think that if 
over 100 per cent were necessary as a rate of duty in order 
to equalize the cost of foreign and of domestic production t 
that duty ought to be levied? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I answer that from two 
points of view. I can conceive of an article that could not 
produced in this country in competition with some other « 
try without a duty of 100 per cent, but if I found an ar! 
that required a duty of 100 per cent in order to perpetuate 
production in this country, it would be conclusive evidence to 
me that we ought to abandon the production of that article. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yi 
further to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I had answered my own question, 
could not have answered it more to my own satisfaction. 

Mr. CUMMINS. “ Praise from Sir Hubert is praise indeed.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On the woolen manufactures of this coun- 
try the duties are over 100 per cent in very many cases——- 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is my opinion—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And on yarious other articles. For s' 
years at every Congress, at the other end of this Capitol, t!) 
floor leader of the minority there introduced a bill to reduc 
all duties over 100 per cent down to 100 per cent except whe 
there were countervailing internal-revenue duties, when, 
course, the import duty must be equal to the internal-reven: 
duty, and he could never get consideration of it in a Republic: 
Committee on Ways and Means and could never get a corpor: 
guard of Republicans in this entire country to express them- 
selyes as willing to see such a law passed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Mississippi would 
join with me—— 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree absolutely with the Senator from 
Iowa in the answer that he made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Mississippi agree | 
with me also that we ought to put upon all articles the measure 
of protection to which I have referred, and will he join with | 
me in an effort to so adjust the tariff duties of the United 
States that they shall measure that difference in cost as I | 
have interpreted it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, while the gentlemen of the | 
school of thinking to which the Senator from Mississippi be- | 
longs are out of power, we would gladly, or he at any rate | 
would gladly, vote for any bill which would put a reasonable 
tariff rate upon articles rather than the present extortionate 
rate; for almost any revision downward. But if the school of 
economical thought to which the Senator from Mississippi be- | 
Jongs ever gets in power, the Senator from Mississippi will 
try, to the best of his ability, to regulate taxation in accordance | 
with the needs of the Government and not in accordance with 
the needs of private enterprise, and he will try his best to 
divorce big business from government and government from 
it. He will try his best to have the Government of the United | 
States walk in a pathway which will convince the world that 
it is a government and not a silent partner in a firm of hot- | 
housers of private business. He will try to have taxation so 
levied that the Government may have abundant revenue to do 
everything which it ought to do constitutionally and yet at the | 
same time not to prostitute the taxing power for the purpose of 
putting dollars by legislation into the pocket of any man, no 
matter how great and no matter how humble, whether he be a | 
farmer or a manufacturer or a miner. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to ask the Senator from Iowa whether 
I understood him correctly as saying that if there is any busi- | 
ness in the United States which requires a protective duty of 
more than 100 per cent he would be in favor of abolishing that 
business? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not conceive, Mr. President, of any 
business in the United States that will honestly require a duty | 
of more than 100 per cent. It is beyond the power of my 
imagination. 

Mr. SMOOT. I could state a number of articles made in the 
United States where I think the Senator himself would con- 
cede that it would be impossible to manufacture them in this 
country at that rate. Let me take the lithographic view cards, | 
the making of which bas become a great business in this 
country; 100 per cent will not make the difference between cost | 
of production in this country and Germany; 200 per cent will 
not make the difference; 300 per cent will not make the 
difference. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then I think we had better take them from 
abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am just asking the Senator the question 
as I should like to know the Senator’s position in a case of this 
xind. It was proven before the Finance Committee not once 
but many times, by invoices, by the cost of production abroad, 
and by every means that it was in the power of the committee 
to obtain. I believe when the rate was increased two or three 
hundred per cent in the last tariff bill Senators did not object | 
to it after it had been explained to them. It was a business | 
proposition. I wanted to know whether the Senator really | 
felt that a business of this kind ought to be abolished in this 
country and the articles purchased from abroad. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no hesitation whatever in saying 
that I am as insistent in giving to the real industries of the 
United States the full measure of protection, which I have 
attempted to describe, as any man in this Chamber, but when it | 
is proposed to take a business that requires 300 per cent duty, | 
and, therefore, which will advance the price 300 per cent or 
more, and stimulate it either into existence or into growth 
through the medium of a tariff duty, I rebel. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield, | 
and to whom? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Iowa yield? ° 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
this question: If the theory of the Senator from Utah were 
followed out to its logical conclusion, would it not lead us nec- 
essarily to a duty, say, of 1,000 per cent in order that the United 
States might produce their own bananas—under glass, prob- 
ably—but they could be produced. Like Tom Carlyle, “I thank 
God that mankind are not logical,” and I hope I can thank 
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God that the Senator from Utah is not k il If, however, 
his theory were carried out to its | i t. would 
lead to an absurdity just like that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is impossible to \" neth that 
theory might lead us. I do not believe : from 1 
who is a stanch protectionist, wants to 
protection, which is a wise policy fe 
criticism as his instance or his exany 


Mr. SMOOT. Certainly not, Mr. Pri I 
tion to this one particular case to find e@ | 
Senator from Iowa; but the comparison of the S« 
Mississippi between the growing of bar S d 
ture of lithographic view cards in this country is 


it is not worthy of consideration. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator fri I 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 
Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator mean to say tl 
manufacturing of postal cards is so s ‘ior in its natu 
pursuit so much better for mankind tl thi ttle 
turing process of making picture cards is so much w 
consideration than the agricultural industry of raising b 
that to compare one with the other as an extension of the 


involved is absurd? 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 


Mr. WILLIAMS. If we are to pay 300 per cent in ord 
that somebody may not have to f the busine of m i 
facturing postal view cards, in the name of Gor vhv lo 

| Should we not pay a thousand per cent i der that childre 
| may eat “American bananas,” patrioti« y waving the f 
of the United States while they conus e them, at a de l 


apiece? 
Mr. SMOOT and Mr. GALLINGER addressed the Chair 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield, 
and to whom? 


Mr. CUMMINS. I yield first to the Senator from Utah I 
then to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. SMOOT. The difference between the item 1 entioned by 
| the Senator from Mississippi and the item mentioned by me is 
that in the case of the duty upon post irds the retail pur- 
chasers here pay no more for them, but the Sen r is speaking 
of the consumer paying a dollar apiece for bananas, which is an 
entirely different proposition and there can be no comparison 

[I agree with the Senator from Iowa as to the beneficent re- 
sults of protection, but I believe also that if the actual cost of 
producing goods in this country and th tual cost of produc 
ing goods in a foreign country was the duty levied upon them 
and no more, our markets would be taken awav from the Ameri- 
|} can manufacturer by foreign manufac turers There is no 
bigger curse to our protective system than undervaluation of 
goods entering the ports of this country. We base our 
upon the foreign valuation of producing goods and they a 
udmitted into this country sometimes at less than half the 


value, which cuts the duty in two. 

Again, Mr. President, there are countries that have anti 
dumping laws. Canada, for instance, has one. An Ameri 
manufacturer, overloaded with goods, rather than stop bi 


may look for a foreign country to sell them in, sometim 
cost. If he desires to sell in Canada, he is met with an a 
dumping law. No goods can be sent into Canada and sold 
cheaper than they are sold in the country where they are 1 
factured. I have seen in this country, time and again, bu 
concerns absolutely ruined by the great Chemical Trust of Ger 
many shipping goods into this country below cost, until the 
manufacturing concerns of this country were closed 1 Then 
the prices were immediately advanced and the American peo} 
were made to pay for all that the great trust in Germany had 
lost in reduced prices sold at in order to close up the Ameri 
institutions. If the difference was only measured between 
actual cost of production in this country and a foreign land, I 
say that that same thing would happen to a great many ind 


tries of this country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rose to call the attenti 
of the Senator from Iowa to a statement he made which I 1 
he had not fully considered. I am interested in the Sen 
discussion, and I have tried to follow him as closely as 
when I could be in the Senate Chamber. 

A moment ago the Senator from Iowa said that an art 
manufactured in this country which required 200 or 500 
eent protection was indefensible, and that he never vy 


sent to a duty of that kind, which would raise t! e of the 


article 200 or 300 per cent to the American constmer 
The Senator doubtless has given some attention to the fa 
that as long as Germany had a monopoly of the post d busi 
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ness Germany could charge the United States just what she 
pleased, and she did that very thing, while since the duty was 
put on post cards at a point where the American manufacturer 
could compete the post cards are being made in this country 
and are selling, I understand, at just about the price the Ameri- 
can purchaser paid before that duty was placed upon that par- 
ticular manufacture. 

It is the old story, that if you give an individual a monopoly, 
he can charge what he pleases. If you give a nation a mo- 
nopoly, that nation can charge just what it pleases. We come 
back to the oft-repeated and very wholesome illustration fur- 
nished by the fact that at one time we paid Great Britain $170 
a ton for steel rails when we were not making any in this 
country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have heard the illustration 
with respect to steel rails many times before, but it never im- 
pressed me, because I am aware, and I know the Senator from 
New Hampshire is aware, that it has not been the duties levied 
by the United States upon steel rails that have reduced the 
price of steel rails from $170 a ton to $28 a ton. There have 
been so many other factors in the development of the business 
and the resulting decrease in the price of this commodity that, 
in my opinion, the duties levied by this country are negligible 
causes in that reduction. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And yet, if the Senator will permit me, 
Mr. President, he must admit, because it is an historical fact, 
that as soon as we did impose a rate of duty which we thought 
was adequate and which proved to be adequate upon foreign 
steel rails, immediately the price in this country did decrease, 
and very largely decreased. Will not the Senator admit that 
if England to-day had a monopoly of the manufacture of steel 
rails, as Germany practically had of the post view cards, Eng- 
land would charge us a higher rate for steel rails than we are 
paying now, manufacturing them in our own country, or im- 
porting them, if you please, from foreign countries? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am perfectly willing to agree that any 
monopoly will charge all that the traffic will bear in this coun- 
try or any other, and that is the reason why I have been so in- 
sistent against a rate of duty that will lead or could lead toa 
profitable monopoly. 

I did not intend, Mr. President, to drift myself or allow this 
discussion to be drifted into the merits or demerits of the tariff 
generally. I bring it back again to the point from which I 
started. Entirely aside from the merits of protection, you are 
about te put the farmer of this country into free competition 
with his only competitor, with his only rival, and you at the 
same time refuse to give him a freer market with respect to the 
things that he must buy. I say, and it is a reiteration, that 
that is an offense against justice and against morals that the 
American people will neither forgive nor condone. 

I have no doubt that there will be much discontent. I have 
no doubt there will be great injury wrought to the farmers of 
this country with respect to many of their products by the re- 
moval of these duties. Every man must know that, no matter 
what was true 10 years ago, it is true now that the American 
farmer is receiving some benefit, direct benefit, from his tariff 
duties, and if you take that benefit away from him he will 
recognize and resent the injustice. It is not the money that he 
loses or will lose that will be the chief cause of his resentment. 
Carlyle said years and years ago that it was not what a man 
had that makes the happiness or the misery of him; it is not 
the privations that he must endure, not the hardships that he 
must suffer, not the poverty through which he must pass; it is 
injustice that constitutes the insupportable burden, and against 
which free men always have fought and always will fight. 

When this bill passes in its present form the loudest cry 
will not be because the farmers of North Dakota are unable 
to sell their wheat at as high a price as they might have other- 
wise Sold it. It will not be because their fortunes may be im- 
paired to some degree. It will be because the Government of 
their country solemnly, after long deliberation, determined 
that they were not entitled to the same consideration at its 
hands as are the manufacturers and other producers of the 
country. This will be the condemnation of this measure, against 
which no man can stand. 

I wonder, as I have been wondering from the beginning, how 
it can be contemplated that this indignity shall be put upon the 
farmer when, at the same time, you add riches to the packer 
riches to the miller, riches to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, riches to every manufacturer of the products contained or 
mentioned in this arrangement, 

There will come, Senators, a day of reckoning, not because 
you are merely despoiling the beneficiaries of the protective 
tariff—I mean the farmers now—of some of their advantages, 
but because you refuse to listen to their demand for justice, 
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Do not for a moment think that those who, no matter how hich 
their motives may be, no matter how sincerely they may think 
this is a step in the right direction, do not for a moment think 
that the people will fail to fasten the responsibility upon the 
men who inflict the wrong. It is no light or trivial issue that 
you are presenting to the people of the Nation. 

Ah! I heard it said here just the other day from a very dis- 
tinguished and eloquent Senator that although the farmer 
was about to be deprived of the direct benefit or advantave 
which he might in future years enjoy from the protective tariff, 
yet he would still be surrounded by the incidental advantages 
of the protective tariff given to manufacturers. 

Do not be deceived by that illusion. When you put the farmer 
of this country into free competition with his rival in Canaca it 
will make no difference to him whether this country or Canada 
grows in manufactures. The farmer of North Dakota will cire 
little about the development of Minneapolis, because it wi 
just as beneficial to him if a bushel of Canadian wheat is 
sumed in Canada as it will if it were consumed in the Unite 
States. This measure means that we have undertaken to 
for and dispose of the entire agricultural products of both Na 
tions. It will matter little to the farmer of this country whe 
a new enterprise shall arise within our borders or whet! 
shall arise in Canada. We shall be just as much intereste i: 
having Canada grow so that it will consume its surplus « 
agricultural products as we shall be in having our own enter 
prises so grow that we will consume our surplus. Our pro)ic 
will be to consume somehow or other the entire product of | 
the United States and Canada. When our Republican frien 
shall go in the future to the farmers of this country and 
to them, “Although we have taken away from you the dir 
advantages which you might have hoped that you would enj 
under the tariff, nevertheless you are interested in the dev: 
ment of our industries, in enlarging our markets, in the grow 
of our cities, in the addition of new enterprises,” the farme 
will say, “I would just as soon have an additional enterprise 
in Canada that will help to consume the surplus there, w!ii 
otherwise we must take, and therefore there is no comp - 
tion to me in the incidental growth or development of our own 
country.” 

From every point of view the measure proposed is repugnant 
to one’s sense of right. I have yet to hear a single reply to | 
statement, save that it is a step in the right direction. [I sai 
yesterday, and I now repeat, it is a step in the wrong dire 
because it will not accomplish, either from the standpoint 
the Senators upon the other side of this Chamber or from tl 
Standpoint of Senators upon this side of the Chamber, thc 
objects which they seek to accomplish. 

Mr. President, I now intend to take up for a few moments : 
features of this bill which have not yet been the subject 
discussion. I want your attention; and if I can not show yoi 
that it is immature and imperfect, even if you are looking at i 
in the hope of accomplishing that which the executive de 
ment or the State Department wants to accomplish, then 
despair of the force of reason. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yie 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Iowa proceeds with the discussion of the other branch of tle 
subject I should like to have his opinion expressed to the Scu- 
ate upon another feature of what he has been discussing. If I 
v~mderstand the attitude of the Senator correctly, it is that there 
is nothing in the nature of true reciprocity in this bill; that 
there is no opportunity for us te expand our agricultural exporta- 
tions into Canada; and, therefore, the only thing whicl is 
reciprocal or attempted to be reciprocal is an exchange of «cri- 
cultural products for agricultural products, where, in fact, ‘lc 
exchange is all on one side—coming from Canada into the 
United States. If I understand the Senator correctly, his idea 
is that the bill ought to be so framed that we can at least 
receive in return for the agricultural importations some manu- 
factured exportations into Canada, so as to make it reciprocal 
in noncompetitive articles. It is right at this point that I want 
the attention of the Senator. : 

Even with the tariff wall between the United States and 
Canada our manufacturers have been able to leap over that 
wall with their products, and out of $376,000,000 importations 
we have been able to send them 000. Reducing that 

61 per cent of all of Canada’s imports. 
import a great quantity of articles 
not produce. That would probably 

imports. Therefore we could not 
the increase of her population ané 
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¢he natural increase of our exportations, than about 70 per 
cent, if we secured all of the exportations into that country to | 
which we would be entitled. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If that is the case, if we are, without the 
reduction of a cent of the import duties of Canada, able to im- 
port nearly all of the manufactured articles which Canada 
produces, then, if you will lower the duties, who is to get the 
benefit other than the difference that will be pocketed by the 
manufacturers themselves in the reduction of the duties that 
they have got to pay? In other words, their business will be 
made more profitable to the extent of the duty that will be re- 
mitted to them; and at the same time there is nothing in this 
pill, if I understand it rightly, that will reduce the price of 
their products to the American consumer as a compensation to | 
the farmer who is to suffer. 

The particular point that I wanted the Senator’s always lucid 
explanation of is as to how we are to be benefited, how even the | 
manufacturers are to be benefited, by an increase in their 
exportations by the little lowering of duty that is allowed in the 
Canadian tariff? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I had it in mind to deal more 
fully with the phase of the subject just suggested by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota when I came to analyze what this 
agreement really is. It has not been analyzed as yet, and we 
do not know the meagerness of the concessions granted by 
Canada to the United States. They have not even been stated 
so that we could comprehend how little we are to receive. But 
I have no hesitation in answering in a general way the inquiry 
of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Years ago the advocates of reciprocity understood that if 
they were to give to Canada a better market, a fuller market, 
for her agricultural products, her natural products—for it was | 
not in the old days confined to agricultural products, but it was 
extended to all of her so-called natural products—if we would 
give Canada an admission to our markets for the things that 
Canada wanted then, and has always wanted, and which is the 
only thing that Canada wants of the United States, for Canada 
cares nothing about the slight reduction of our duties upon 
manufactured products, because she can not compete in our 
own country with our manufacturers. All that she cares for is 
the admission of her agricultural products, and in a day in | 
which our surplus was large and in which with respect to the | 
great staples of wheat, of oats, of barley, and the like, our 
prices were the export prices, because we had so large a surplus, 
I for one was willing to give Canada admission to our markets 
with her agricultural products if she would give us such admis- 
sion to her markets for our manufactured products as would 
enable us to take possession of those markets and very greatly 
extend or widen our opportunities. But now we have gone on 
through these years gradually nearing the point where con- 
sumption and production of agricultural products in our coun- 
try was to meet, and in the meantime, notwithstanding the dis 
criminating duties of Canada against our manufactured prod- 
ucts, we have taken practically all the markets that can possibly 
be yielded to us. 

The reductions which, as I shall show later on, are given us 
in the reciprocal dutiable list as to manufactured products will 
not, so far as we can estimate, increase by a farthing our ex- 
ports into Canada of those products. As the Senator from | 
North Dakota suggests, the only result will be, if that result 
shali follow, to slightly reduce the prices at which the Cana- 
dian consumer can take those products from our producers. 
There is no reciprocity in this measure—none whatsoever— 
and the sooner we strip it of its mask the better it will be for 
us and for the people of the United States. It is a proposition | 
for the reduction of duties; that is all. It is a proposal for 
the removal of duties; that is all; and, to a degree, I am in | 
sympathy with that proposition. I would like to take the tariff | 
and revise it, according to the Republican doctrine, from the 
beginning to the end; but if we can not do that, and we must 
remove our agricultural duties under the combination that seems | 
to have been formed here to that end, then I insist that other 


duties shall be removed at the same time and in the same in- 
Strument. 


sut now I come back again to the statement I made a few 
moments ago, that I propose to show you that if you have any 
regard for the dignity of our country and the welfare of our 
people, if you have any respect for the American Nation in its 
dealings with foreign countries, you can not accept this arrange- 
ment in the form in which it was sent to Congress and in the 
form in which it passed the House of Representatives. I shall 
State the question as clearly and as concisely as possible, and 
I have committed this statement to writing so that there can 
be no misunderstanding of my meaning. 
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If the bill were to pass in its present form and if thereafter 
Canada should establish duties in exact conformity to the pro- 


visos beginning, respectively, on pages 8 and 19, and the Presi 
dent should make the proclamation that would put the pre- 
scribed duties and the free list in operation, and if then the 


next day, month, or year Canada should change her duties, as 
she would have a perfect right to do, the duties and the free 
list we have established for ourselves would continue in ope 
tion indefinitely—that is to say, until Congress, always slow 
and sometimes uncertain, should take up the matter and n 
such changes as might be thought wise 

What do Senators think of such a situation, and is t! ' 
Senator here who denies that construction of the bill before u 
If this bill is passed and Canada passes her bill, and Canad 
the next day shall change her duties, no matter how, our law 
continues as it was and as it is proposed to be written until 
| somehow, sometime, Congress shall change or amend th 

If we are to accept the basis which is proposed to us by | 
executive department, if we are to assume that the concessio 
which we grant to Canada are the consideration for the conces 
sions which Canada grants to us, if Canada withdraws thos 
concessions ought not ours to cease, not by the slow and u 
certain process of legislative enactment, but, ipso facto, | 
cause the consideration upon which it is based has been with- 


drawn? Is there a Senator here who is willing to become 
sponsible for an enactment which, if it be not of the sort which 
I have described, 


S 


1 mere prete ise? If we inte a to redui e 
the duties as to Canada, let us do it boldly and openly d 
fairly. I will join in the effort; but if we are tradi with 
| Canada, if we are giving her certain free lmissions, d ii 
we are reducing certain duties in consideration, and only b 
cause Canada is giving us certain free admissions and certain 
reductions in her duties, when Canada destroys the considera 
tion, ought not our duties to resume their place in the gene 
tariff lew? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; I do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose Canada should do as the Senator 
has indicated, would we not then hay f wood pulp, free 
print paper, and free lumber? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, sir: we would t. That is one of the 
objections I have to this bill. Under it we will not have free 
lumber or anything like free Im rs we ot have free 
wood pulp and free print paper, or anything ce free wood 
pulp and free print paper. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Would we not have lower duties than we 
have now? 

Mr. CUMMINS. We would have slightly lower duties upon 
lumber and we would have a limited territory from which to 
get free wood pulp and free print paper; that is all. But I am 
now putting it upon another basis. The Senator from North 
Carolina is a man of great influence in his own party counci 
Why does he not press, in connection with this, some propo 
tion, a bill or an amendment, which will give us f! umibe 
and will give us free paper and free pulp, no n er iat 
ditions may be attached in Canada? I am simply trying 
expose the dangers of the measure pressed upon us. We ar 
asked to make a bargain, and yet we have not taken t! 
common, ordinary precaution in the bill to say that if tl 
other side takes away the consideration that our concess 4 
shall also fail. Does not the Senator from North Car 1a 
believe that that ought to be a part of the bil 

Mr. OVERMAN. If Canada refuses to carry out her compact 
I think we could repeal it, but I think Canada will carry out 


her part. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want to be understood as im] each 
ing in any way the motive or even suggesting bad faith on the 
part of Canada. Nothing has occurred that | 


pect that she will not act in good faith, but, as reaso 


eads me to s 


self-respecting persons, when we are making a contract, as th 
is apparently, ought we not to insert those provisions that a 
common in contracts? We are making, practically speaking, 
legislative treaty; we are giving something to Canada in cr 


sideration of things that Canada gives to us; and yet we 
here apparently willing to leave to the uncertain fu 
consequences which will follow if Canada desires to wv t 
and Canada has expressly said, and our country has expr 
said, that either is at perfect liberty to withdraw ever 
pleases. No notice is required; no preliminary neg tions ar 
necessary. 


I 


Senate there 


I do not intend to pursue this suggestion longer. 
that when once it was fairly upol 
must be a disposition to correct it in that respect; and one of 


impressed the 
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my amendments is for the purpose of correcting it in that re- 
spect, and making it take not only the form but the substance 
of a bargain. 

I desire to suggest another peculiarity of this arrangement—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
hac Cullom 


Bacon McCumber 
Bailey Cummins 

Bourne 

I 


McLean 
Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Nelson 
Overman 
Page 

Penrose 
Perkins 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 


Smith, Md. 
Smoot 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thornton 


Curtis 
Dixon 
du Pont 
loster 
Gallinger 
sryan Gore 


[ 

j Townsend 
I 

Burnham Gronna 

I 

( 

{ 

( 


Watson 
Williams 
ton Guggenheim Works 
Heyburn 
Johnson, Me. Rayner 

Lippitt Shively 

Mr. BRYAN. My colleague [Mr. FLetcurr] is detained by 
his duties in connection with the Lorimer investigation, and is 
therefore unavoidably absent from the Senate on this occasion. 

Mr. THORNTON. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Jonnston] 
is 2 member of the Committee on Privileges and Elections and 
is engaged in the hearing of the Lorimer case. He is therefore 
detained from the Senate at this time. I ask that this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
SsrH] was called from the city last evening, but he is paired 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rreep], who is also 
out of the city. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My colleague [Mr. Jones] is engaged in 
the Lorimer investigation, and is therefore unavoidably absent 
from the Senate. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Dn- 
LINGHAM] is unavoidably detained because of his connection 
with the Lorimer investigating committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A further extraordinary defect in the bill— 
and now I ask the attention of lawyers especially—is that the 
dutiable list and the free list are so completely separated by 
the language used that Canada is given the option to accept 
the one and reject the other. I have already referred to the 
proviso in connection with the dutiable list, and beg the Senate 
to notice that if we were to pass the bill, that then Canada could 
change her duties so as to conform to the duties mentioned on 
pages 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, and 15 without taking any action what- 
ever with respect to the free list found on pages 16 to 23, in- 
clusive, and nevertheless it would become the duty of the Presi- 
dent to issue his proclamation upon the dutiable list, and there- 
after our duties would be as the bill prescribes, and the free list 
could thus be wholly abandoned. 

Do Senators get the full import of the statement I have just 
made? Under this bill we are extending to Canada the option 
to take either one or the other of these lists, or both, as she may 
desire, She can accept our reciprocal dutiable list and we will 
be bound. She can accept our free list without the dutiable 
list and we will be bound. I have never dreamed that when 
this weakness or defect in the measure was pointed out it 
would find a defender. I, of course, do not know whether it 
was the intention of our State Department to give to Canada 
an option of this character, but whatever may be or have been 
the intention upon either side, the proposition is so shockingly 
unfair that I take it for granted the Senate will not concur in 
any such jug-handled procedure, and that, therefore, it will be 
found necessary to amend the bill in this respect. 

As the Senator from North Dakota said a few moments ago, 
the real thing that Canada wants of the United States is the 
free admission of agricultural products. She cares nothing 
about the other. If we have any advantage in the trade, it is in 
the other—in the reciprocal dutiable list. Now, suppose that 
Canada were to enact into law her part of the free list and not 
her part of the dutiable list. Do Senators think that the ar- 
rangement ought to go into effect unless it is assumed that the 
reciprocity here is article by article; that we have sufficient 
coinpensation for admitting free wheat into the United States 
in the admission of free wheat into Canada? Our compensation 
lies largely in the nee a of our trade in Canada in manv- 
factured products, although I think there wiil be sev 
pointment in that respect. eo Garp: 


surton 
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But do you not agree—and I am asking now and looking at 
the Senator from Missouri, because I know he is sincerely for 
this arrangement—would he be willing that Canada shall pass 
a law accepting the free list and rejecting the reciprocal 
dutiable list? If he would not, and I do not believe there is 4 
Senator here, whether for or against the measure, who believes 
that it would be fair or just or right or in harmony with the 
spirit which led to these negotiations and which finally con. 
summated them in the arrangement before us, who belieyocs 
that Canada ought to have the option to take what is adyan- 
tageous for her and deprive us of everything that is adyan- 
ageous for us. Of course, we could then repeal our law. But 
surely Senators are not willing to remit the United States to 
that inadequate remedy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yie! 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is merely for a question. The Seng 
tor’s discussion of this phase of the bill is novel and rathe 
startling to me. I will ask the Senator, and I presume 
question is unnecessary after the exposition the Senator | 
made of it, whether it is his view that if we should to-morrow 
vote upon this bill and pass it as it came to us from the House 
of Representatives, and Canada should on the succeeding day 
yote in favor of either the reciprocal exchange so called o! 
tain articles, leaving out the free list, or vote in favor of 
free list leaving out the portion of the bill relating to t! 
changes, the reduction of duties, it would then be a valid | 
so far as we are concerned, and we would be bound by it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Unquestionably. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is a very important matter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Unquestionably. I do not believe there is 
a lawyer in the Senate who, after having examined the matier, 
will assert that the result which I have stated will not follow, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
he had an amendment pending that would cure that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have. It is one of the amendments I have 
offered. Allow me to make it now perfectly clear, because in 
our hurried and busy life we do not always give our attention 
to every phase of a matter of this sort. 

I take first the reciprocal dutiable list. It begins as fol! 

That there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon the articles h 
inafter enumerated, the growth, product, or manufacture of the 1) 
ion of Canada, when imported therefrom into the United States « 
of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the islanis 
Guam end Tutuila), in lieu of the duties now levied, collected, and | 
the following duties, namely: 

Now, if there was nothing more and we passed the law 
these duties would at once become effective and no other j 
could be levied at our customhouses. I turn, however, t 
condition which limits the effect of the law: 


Provided, That the duties above enumerated shall take effect whe 
ever the President of the United States shall have satisfactory evi‘ 
and shall make proclamation that on the articles hereinafter en 
ated, the growth, product, or manufacture of the United Stat 
any of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the | 
of Guam and ons when imported therefrom into the Dor 
of Canada, duties not in excess of the following are imposed, na! 


There is no association between that and any other p: f 
this bill, and therefore whenever Canada shall impose dui 
not in excess of those which are mentioned in our list | 
this series of articles, which are the same except in a 
instances as are in our own lists, then our duties go into cflect, 
no matter what Canada may do with regard to any other pa 
of this bill. 

And I turn likewise to the free list. It begins: 


That the articles mentioned in the following 


pareere ohs, 
ee. product, or manufacture of the Dominion o 
mpo 


Canada, when 

rted therefrom into the United States or any of its poss: 
(except the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and Tul 
shall be exempt from duty, namely— 


Likewise, the moment this law is passed this free list bec! 
effective were it not for what I am about to read, whi 
as follows. I now read from page 19: 

Provided, That the articles above enumerated, the age pr 
or manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, shall be exempt 
duty when the President of the United States shall have satis? 
evidence and shall make proclamation that the following article 
growth, product, or manufacture of the United States or any 

ions owen the Philippine Islands and the'‘islands of ©" 

d Tutuila), are admitted into the Dominion of Canada f! 
duty, namely— 

And then follows the same free list. : 

Undoubtedly we are extending to Canada in this bill the 
option to take either the reciprocal dutiable list or the reciproca! 
free list. I repeat the assertion that no lawyer will be found 
here to differ with me in that construction. 
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Now, I do not know what the intention of our Secretary of 
State may have been. It may have been a mere inadvertence 
or it may have been purposely so arranged. But I ask the 
Senate whether it is willing to make a proposition of that sort 
to the Dominion of Canada in which Canada can, without the 
Jeast breach of good faith, take that list which constitutes our 
concessions to her and reject that list which constitutes her 


concessions to us, if there are any concessions to us? I do not 
believe we can maintain this impervious attitude of refusal to 


amend this arrangement in any respect whatsoever. If we 
adhere to it we abdicate the highest duties which the laws of 
the United States impose upon American citizens. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The attention of the Senator has doubtless 
peen directed to the different provisions in the Canadian bill. 
They group them there. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know they do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And put them all under one head. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Canadian bill does not give the United 
States any option whatsoever. We must take them all or none. 
I have a copy of it. I thank the Senator from Idaho for mak- 
ing the suggestion, because it emphasizes the point I am making 
and it emphasizes the consequences of this indifferent mood 
which prevails in the Congress respecting a matter of this sort. 

t emphasizes the danger of accepting whatsoever comes to us 
without any examination or inclination to amend it if it is 
seen to be defective or imperfect. I feel sure that Senators will 
not refuse to make the bill what it ought to be in the respects 
I have mentioned. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. I will inquire of the Senator from Iowa if he 
feels that he will be able to conclude his speech to-day, or will 
he desire further time? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The subject has grown upon me so while on 
my feet, and we have had so wide a discussion relating to mat- 
ters that were not within my original view, but which have 
been brought forward, and very properly brought forward by 
interruptions, that I fear I can not finish to-day what I have to 
say. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is the Senator willing to yield now? 

Mr. CUMMINS, I am glad to yield. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 13 minutes spent in 
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ary of the United States of America to Costa Rica, vice William 
L. Merry, resigned. 

William W. Russell, of the District of Columbia, now minister 
resident and consul general to the Dominican Republic, to be 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Dominican Republic, to fill an original 


vacancy. 

Evan B. Young, of South Dakota, now Chief of the Division 
of Near Eastern Affairs, Department of State, to be envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 8 


| of America to Ecuador, vice Williams C. Fox, resigned. 


executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o'clock | 


and 28 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, June 80, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations received by the Senate June 29, 1911. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 


First Lieut. Edgar D. Craft, Medical Reserve Corps, to be first 
lieutenant in the Medical Corps, with rank from February 17, 
1911, to fill an original vacancy. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


_ Lieut. Samuel B. Thomas to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 19th day of May, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Medical Insp. James C. Byrnes to be a medical director in 
the Navy from the 11th day of June, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Asst. Surg. Joseph A. Biello to be a passed assistant surgeon 
in the Navy from the 11th day of April, 1911, upon the comple- 
tion of three years’ service as an assistant surgeon. 

Richard H. Laning, a citizen of Washington, to be an assist- 
ant surgeon in the Navy from the 2ist day of June, 1911, to fill 
a vacancy. 

The following-named ensigns to be assistant civil engineers in 


the Navy from fhe 24th day of June, 1911, to fill vacancies: 
David G. Copeland and 


Greer A. Duncan. 
ENvors EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Lewis Einstein, of New York, now secretary of the legation 
at Peking, to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotenti- 


Charles Dunning White, of New Jersey, now secretary of tl 
legation at Habana, to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
vice Fenton R. McCreery, resigned. 

H. Percival Dodge, of Massachusetts, now resident di 
officer, Department of State, to be envoy extraordinary 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Panama, vice Thomas C. Dawson, appointed resident diplomat 
officer, Department of State. 

Nicolay A. Grevstad, of Illinois, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Paraguay and Uruguay, vice Edwin V. Morgan, appointed 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Portugal 


SECRETARIES OF LEGATION. 

Norval Richardson, of Mississippi, now second secretary of 
the legation at Habana, to be secretary of the legation of the 
United States of America at Copenhagen, Denmar! » Wil- 
liam K. Wallace, nominated to be second secretary of the lega- 


tion at Habana. 

Jordan Herbert Stabler, of Maryland, now second secretary 
of the embassy at Berlin, to be secretary of the legation of the 
United States of America at Guatemala, Guatemala, vice 
Charles Campbell, jr., nominated to be second secretary of the 
embassy at Tokyo. 

Hugh S. Gibson, of California, now private secretary to the 


Assistant Secretary of State, to be secretary of the legation of 
the United States of America at Habana, Cuba, vice Cha ; 
Dunning White, nominated to be envoy extraordinary and min 


ister plenipotentiary to Honduras. 

Edward T. Williams, of Ohio, now assistant chief of the 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State, to be 
secretary of the legation of the United States of America at 
Peking, China, vice Lewis Einstein, nominated to be envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Costa Rica. 

Seconp SECRETARIES OF LEGATION. 

Charles Campbell, jr., of Virginia, now secretary of the lega- 
tion at Guatemala, to be second secretary of the embassy of 
the United States of America at Tokyo, Japan, vice George T. 
Summerlin, nominated to be second secretary of the legation at 
Peking. 

George T. Summerlin, of Louisiana, now second secretary of 
the embassy at Tokyo, to be second secretary of the legation of 
the United States of America at Peking, China, vice Percival 
Heintzleman, appointed assistant chief of the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs, Department of State. 

William K. Wallace, of Colorado, now secretary of the lega- 
tion at Copenhagen, to be second secretary of the legation of 
the United States of America at Habana, Cuba, vice Norval 
Richardson, nominated to be secretary of the legation at Copen- 
hagen. 

COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


Philander P. Claxton, of Tennessee, to be Commissioner of 
Education, vice Elmer B. Brown, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 29, 1911. 


SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


Norval Richardson to be secretary of the legation at Copen- 


hagen, Denmark. 
PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 
First Lieut. John Giveen Berry to be a captain. 
BoarD oF CHARITIES OF THE DIstTRICT oF COLUMBIA. 


George BE. Hamilton to be a member of the Board of Charities. 
Myer Cohen to be a member of the Board of Charities. 


POSTMASTER. 


OREGON. 
Jay P. Lucas, Hood River. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, June 29, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, ever ready to uphold, sustain, and 
guide those who seek to know and do Thy will, we wait upon 
Thee for light to guide, strength to sustain us, in every legiti- 
mate effort to right existing wrongs, remove unjust condi- 
tions, lift up the fallen, that we may fulfill the law of Christ, 
“All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” For thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, June 26, 1911, 
was read and approved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, by unanimous consent, was 
granted leave of absence for two weeks on account of im- | 
portant business, 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. HucHes of New Jersey, by unanimous consent, was 
granted leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without 
leaving copies, the papers in the case of Lillian J. Hartley, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 


| 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED | 


STATES FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


| 

Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- | 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 8649. An act to anthorize the extension and widening of 
Colorado Avenue NW. from Longfellow Street to Sixteenth 
Street, and of Kennedy Street NW. through lot No. 800, square 
No. 2718. 


ENROLLED BILL 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to correct errors in the 
enrollment of certain appropriation acts approved March 4, 
1911, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed 
to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. WARREN, 
Mr. PERKINS, and Mr. Foster as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing that 
Senators shall be elected by the people of the several States, 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, asked a con- 
ference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the twe 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. CLarK of Wyoming, 
Mr. NELsSon, and Mr. Bacon as the conferees on the part of the ' 
Senate. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in view of the , 
agreement which I note in the Recorp was made here a few | 
days ago, I suppose nothing can be done, and therefore would 
ask that House joint resolution 39 with a Senate amendment | 
lie upon the table temporarily. 


INFORMATION FROM SECRETARY OF STATE CONCERNING CERTAIN | 
STATEMENTS BY JOHN L. GRIFFITHS, CONSUL GENERAL, LONDON. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Commit. | 
tee on Foreign Affairs to report the following privileged resolu- | 
tion (H. Res, 188, H. Rept. 58), introduced by Mr. Hamm, of 
New Jersey, requesting the Secretary of State to furnish the 
House of Representatives with information concerning certain 
statements made by John L. Griffiths, consul general at Lon- 
don, with amendments, and I ask that the resolution as amended 
do now pass. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York sends to the 
Clerk’s desk a privileged resolution and a report thereon, 
which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, as I understand from reading 
the Rrcorp, there was a very clear agreement at the last meet- 
ing of the House that nothing was to be done to-day, and I 
suggest that the gentleman withhold the report until we have 
a House here that can consider it. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I think when the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania hears the resolution as amended read he 
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will not object to it. It is a privileged resolution of inquiry 
calling on the Secretary of State for information, and there js 
no objection to it as amended. 

- Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does. the gentleman from Pennsylys 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gm 
man from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from New )\ 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], I understand 
absent under the belief, and properly under the belief, tht 
business would be transacted to-day except to meet ani 
journ, and then to meet again and adjourn over the 41); 
July. 

Mr. DALZELL. That is my understanding, and I sha 
ject to any business being transacted. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And, so far as I am concerned, I | 
the agreement ought to be religiously kept. 

Mr. SULZER. Under the circumstances, then, Mr. S)° 
I will report the resolution with amendments favorably, x 
can be called up at some future time. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL SATURDAY. 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move that 5 
the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Saturday : 
[After a pause. | 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock « 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet on Saturday, 
July 1, 1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications wer 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting. | 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination »1 
survey of Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers systems, (ul. 
(H. Doc. No. 81); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbor 
and ordered to be printed with accompanying illustration-~ 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of exai 
tion and survey of Salem and Beverly outer harbors. \!: 
(H. Doc. No. 79); to the Committee on Rivers and H: 
and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting. with : 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination «in 
survey of Sandusky Harbor, Ohio (H. Doc. No. 78); to 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be print: 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, wi! 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examinati. 
survey of Malden River, Mass. (H. Doc. No. 77); to the ( 


: mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed wit 


accompanying illustrations. 

5. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of ():)) 
transmitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the 
ease of ©. R. McClarin, administrator of estate of Jolin 
McClarin, deceased (H. Doc. No. 80); to the Commitice on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharcel 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re 
ferred as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 12028) granting a pension to Hermin J. 
Wacker; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, aud te 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 12029) granting a pension to Mary J 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred i) ‘\u° 
Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 8397) granting a pension to Charles \ 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred | 
Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 12027) granting a pension to Paul Heine 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred |» 
Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 4586) granting a pension to Marie ©. !*\''- 
nett; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and rete: 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


the 








1911. 


a 


The bill (H. R. 8508) granting a pension to Catherine PB. 
Jacobs; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 12116) granting a pension to J. K. Rainey; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions‘discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 12154) for the improvement 
of Platt National Park, of Sulphur, Murray County, Okla.; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

ty Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12155) to 
establish the legislative reference bureau of the Library of 
Congress and the congressional corps of legislative investiga- 
tors, and to maintain them until July 1, 1912; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12156) to cooperate with the States in 
encouraging instruction in agriculture, the trades and industries, 
and home economics in secondary schcols; in maintaining in- 
struction in these vocational subjects in State normal schools; 
in maintaining extension departments in State colleges of agri- 


culture and mechanic arts; and to appropriate money and regn- | 


late its expenditure; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 12157) to reorganize and 
increase the efficiency of the grades of commissioned chiefs and 
warrant officers of the Navy of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12158) | 


to promote the American merchant marine in foreign trade and 
the national defense, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 12159) provid- 
ing for the discontinuance of the grade of post noncommissioned 
staff officer and creating the grade of warrant officer in lieu 
thereof; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request of the Commis- 
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| inerease of pension to George R. MecColpin; 


sioners of the District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 12160) to | 
amend an act entitled “An act authorizing the widening and | 


near Pennsylvania Avenue SE. to the Sheriff Road,” approved 


February 26, 1909; to the Committee on the District of Co- | 


lumbia. 

By Mr. POWERS: A Dill (H. R. 12161) providing for the 
discontinuance of the grade of post noncommissioned staff officer 
and creating the grade of warrant officer in lieu thereof; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolution (H. Res. 225) authorizing 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department 
to employ clerical and other assistance; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Resolution (H. Res. 226) to investigate 
violations of the antitrust act of 1890 and other acts; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 227) seeking 


wal 


information from the Secretary of the Interior; to the Com- | 


mittee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 
Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 127) relating to printing 


speeches in the CoNeRESSIONAL Record; to the Committee on | 


Rules. 


Also, concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 11) requesting the | 


President of the United States to invite foreign nations to par- 
ticipate in the celebration of the completion of the Over-sea 
Railroad connecting the mainland of Florida with Key West; 
to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

Ry Mr. CLARK of Missouri (by request) : Memorial from the 


Legislature of Wisconsin memorializing Congress in enacting | 


cold-storage legislation, not to limit the time during which 
dairy produets may be kept in cold storage to less than one year; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 12162) granting an increase 
of pension to Rufus Conger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 12168) granting an increase of pension to 
“aul “_ Vs . oa ee on Invalid Pensions. 

a ° ) granting an increase of pension to 

William B, Seaton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 








Also, a bill (H. R. 12165) to remove the charge of desertion 
Standing against Henry Gregg; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

sy Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 12166) granting a pension to 
Mary BE. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill -(H. R. 12167) granting a pension to James N. 
Snodrass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12168) granting an increase of pension to 
James G. Haner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12169) granting an increase of per n to 
John Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12170) granting an increase of 

William R. Hardy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 12171) for the relief of the 
heirs of John B. Jones, deceased; to the Committee on W 
Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12172) granting 
increase of pension to Columbus Hill; to the Committee on | 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12173) to donate to the city of St. Au 
tine, Fla., for park purposes, the tract of 


pensior 


land known : 


| “ Powder House Lot”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


s3y Mr. CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 12174) er 
of pension to Robert R. Butts; 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 12175) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac H. Orndorff; to the ¢ 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DWIGHT: A bill (H. R. 12176) granting an increase 
of pension to Anne Gertrude Robinson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: 


anting an inc! 


to the Committee on Invalid 


‘ommitt 


on Invalid 


A bill (7. R. 12177) gran 
to the Co 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 12178) granting 
pension to Robert H. Bellfield; to the Co 
Pensions. » 


an increase « 
mittee on In il 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12179) granting an increase of pension 
John R. Watt; to the Committee on Invalid Pens 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 12180) granting an increase « 
pension to Henry W. A. Mergel; to the Committee on Invalid 


extension of Minnesota Avenue SE. from its present terminus | Pe"s!o"s- 


By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 12181) for the relief of 
Aaron L. Abbey; to the Committee on War Claims. 

ty Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A bill (HL R 
12182) for the relief of Sarah P. Jenkins; to the 
War Claims. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 12185) granting an ines 
of pension to Edward Bloom; to the Committee on Invalid P 
sions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 12184) granting a p: 
to Fred McCloud: to the Committee on Invalid Pensio 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 12185) for t 
relief of Joseph Clucas; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: A bill (H. R. 12186) granting an 


Committee ¢« 


erease of pension to James Dodwell; to the Committee on In 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 12187) granting 
increase of pension to Mary Byron; to the Committee on | 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1218S) granting a pension to Jennie I 
Tate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 12189) granting a pension to 
Benjamin F. Tye; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12190) granting an increase of pension t 


John Smallwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensior 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12191) granting an increase of pension to 
Felix T. Begley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensior 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12192) granting an increase of pension to 
Jefferson Smith: to the Committee on Invalid Pensior 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12198) granting an incrense of pension to 
Joseph S. Prones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12194) to grant a muster to Jesse 
tingly ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12195) to remove the charge of d rtion 
from the military record of Peter Wilson; to the Com: ( 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12196) to remove the charge of desert 


Mat- 


| from the military record of Jeremiah Cracroft; to the ‘ 


mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 
pension to Joseph Kuebbeler; to the Co 
Pensions. 


— 


mat 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12198) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick W. Duden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12199) granting a pension to Ruel Sher- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12200) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12201) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Siglar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12202) granting an increase of pension 
Michael Holland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12203) granting an increase of pension 
Edward Blanchard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12204) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12205) granting a pension to Hattie 
Millis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12206) granting an increase of pension 
James M. Matthews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12207) granting an increase of pension 
Levi Berst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12208) granting an increase of pension 
Noyes S. Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12209) granting an increase of pension 
Emma A. Crowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 12210) granting an increase 


of pension to William H. Kellison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Harry O. Gorm, Omar Lay- 
ton, and William McKinley, all of Coshocton, Ohio, asking for 
the passage of the Berger resolution for an investigation of the 
kidnaping of the McNamara brothers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: 
parcels post; 
Roads. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 
9589) for the relief of John B. Heffiey; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 11249) for the relief of 
Isaac R. Fain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of Mrs. Viola Fouts and others, of 
Towner, N. Dak., urging support of the bill introduced by Mr. 
Wess for the purpose of checking the shipment of liquor into 
prohibition States; to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic. 

Also, petition of numerous farmers and laborers of Ray, 
N. Dak., in reference to the kidnaping of the McNamara 
brothers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Oscar Samby, of Bugan, N. Dak., asking that 
the duty on raw and refined sugars be reduced; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of citizens of Little Cedar, 
Mitchell County, Iowa, protesting against parcels-post legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petitions of various citizens of Paducah, 
Ky., asking for a reduction of the duty on raw sugar; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KINDRED: Petitions of numerous citizens of New 
York, urging the adoption of House resolution 166; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of National Paper Trade Association 
of the United States, protesting against certain reductions con- 
tained in thé reciprocity agreement with Canada; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Grain Dealers’ Association of Illinois, pro- 
testing against delay in forwarding trade journals, etc., by the 
Post Office Department; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Resolution by the Providence Real 
Estate Exchange, urging upon Congress the necessity of a 
30-foot channel in the Providence River; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Margarete Oesterlein, of Newport, R. I., 
in support of House resolution 166; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. REILLY: Petition of German-American Alliance of 
Meriden, Conn., urging the adoption of House resolution 166, 
introduced by Mr. SuLzer; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


Petition of citizens of the Bronx, in favor of 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
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By Mr. REYBURN: Petition of the Philadelphia Associat; 
of Retail Druggists, protesting against the enactment of Ho) 
bill 8887; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign (. 
merce. 

Also, resolutions of Hardware Merchants & Manufacti) 
Association and others, of Philadelphia, protesting against ; 
abandonment of the Philadelphia Navy Yard; to the Commi: 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petition of La Verne Fonds 
Marshall, Mich., in favor of parcels post; to the Committ: 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Charles W. Ryan and 13 others, of I: 
Creek, Mich., favoring a parcels post; to the Committee o 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of C. E. Wise and 20 others, of Quincy, \I' 
F. L. Farnsworth and Henry Katzemeyer, of Hillsdale, }| 
J. C. Walsh & Son and 19 others, of Grand Ledge, Mich.; | 
Quincy, of Fulton, Mich.; Blakely & Son and 6 others, of « 
bria, Mich.; B. T. Woodbury & Co. and 19 others, of I. 
Mich. ; Vicksburg Lumber Co. and 7 others, of Vicksburg, \) 
S. E. Cronin & Co. and 4 others, of Marshall, Mich.; V. ©. \\ 
tles & Son, of Battle Creek, Mich.; J. H. Halmer and 28 «6 
of Coldwater, Mich.; H. N. Potter Co. and 6 others, of Mu 
Mich.; J. H. Palmer & Co. and 7 others, of Sunfield, \! 
Mallery Bros. and 13 others, of Reading, Mich.; Rice & 
and 10 others, of Mason, Mich.; W. D. Day and 10 others 
Galesburg, Mich.; Custer & Rogers and 7 others, of I 
Rapids, Mich.; E. B. Hammond and 5 others, of Vermon' 
Mich.; George T. Bullen and 21 others, of Albion, Mich.: 
First National Bank and 21 others, of Marshall, Mich 
Bellevue Bank and 12 others, of Bellevue, Mich.; E. C. H 
and 14 others, of Charlotte, Mich., protesting against the | 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 

By Mr. SULZER: Telegram in nature of resolution « 
German-American Alliance, assembled in State conventi 
Rochester, N. Y., favoring House resolution 166, providing | 
an investigation of immigration affairs; to the Committ 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolution of the German-American Alliance, of J.‘ 
son County, Ohio, favoring House resolution 166, providi: 
an investigation of immigration affairs; to the Committ 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of Boh Podmol, 269 East Tenth Stree 
John Zwierzanski, 102 St. Marks Place, New York City, : 
for the adoption of House resolution 166, providing f. 
investigation of immigration affairs; to the Committee « 
migration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolutions of the Columbus (Ohio) Branch of 
German-American Alliance, of the Albany (N. Y.) Bran 
the German-American Alliance, and of the Cincinnati (') 
Branch of the German-American Alliance, supporting !! 
resolution 166; to the Committee on Immigration and 
‘uralization. 

Also, petition of Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, urei: 
amendment of the corporation-tax law; to the Commit 
Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of-the Bee Hive Grange, No. 385, for }»: 
post as provided for in House bills 9844 and 8386; to the ‘ 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Also, resolution of the joint committee of the Nati 


9O 


German-American Alliance, the United German Societies ©! 


New York, the Brooklyn branch of the National Ger 
American Alliance, of New York, and the German-Ameri 
Alliance of the State of New Jersey, approving House \™ 
tion 166; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliz: 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York, in sup) 
House resolution 166; to the Committee on Immigration 
Naturalization. 

Also, resolution in favor of House joint resolution 97; to 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of numerous citizens “ N 
York, protesting against the passage of House bill 85%7 ; 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, resolution of New York State Bankers’ Association. 
proving the Aldrich proposal for currency reform; to the ‘ 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


Also, petition of B. G. Smith, of Elmira, N. Y., “asking that the 


duty on raw and refined sugars be reduced ; to the Commi 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany a Dill granting 
increase of pension to William H. Kellison; to the Comm! 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 5947) granting a I< 
sion to Louie B. Read; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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SENATE. 
Fray, June 30, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
ADJOURNMENT FROM SATURDAY UNTIL WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. PENROSE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to- 
morrow it be to meet on Wednesday next, July 5, at 12 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
moves that when the Senate adjourns on Saturday it be to meet 
on Wednesday next at noon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BUSINESS AT SATURDAY’S SESSION, 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask unanimous consent that at the session | 
of the Senate to-morrow, Saturday, no vote be taken on any 
motion or bill or other matter except upon a motion to adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has been heard. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that order is entered. 

SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the secretary of state of the State of Wisconsin, 
transmitting a certified copy of joint resolution 5S adopted 
py the legislature of that State, relating to the primary and 
eoneral election of 1908 and the election of United States Sena- 
tor in 1908 in that State, together with a copy of volumes 1 and 
© of the Wisconsin senatorial investigation, which, on motion | 
of Mr. HEYBURN, was, with the accompanying documents, referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CULI.OM presented memorials of Team Drivers’ Union 
No. 50, of Belleville, Ill.; of the Central Labor Union of Woon- 
socket, R. I.; of Local Division No. 2, Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, of Saratoga, N. Y.; and of the Trade and Labor Assem- 
biy of Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain, which were | 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., praying for the ratification of the proposed | 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great | 
Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- | 
tions. 

Mr. WATSON (for Mr. Cuitton) presented a petition of 
Tocal Union No. 404, United Mine Workers of America, of 
Mammoth, W. Va., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a numerously signed petition from 
farmers, stock growers, and business men of northern Montana 
in favor of Canadian reciprocity. The letter which brings to 
me the petition says: 

If we had the time to get them, we could get several hundred more 
names. Reciprocity is very popular here. 

I ask that the body of the petition be read by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


We, the undersigned farmers, stock growers, and business men of 
Chester and northern Montana, do pray that you will use your influence 
in the passage of the reciprocity bill—‘* Canadian pact ’’—believing it 
will be for the best interest of Montana and the country in general. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will lie on the table. | 

Mr. MYERS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Kali- 
spell and Creston, in the State of Montana, remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called Johnston Sunday-rest bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Oakland, Cal., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Joimston Sunday-rest bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. BROWN presented resolutions adopted by the Commer- 
cial Club of Lincoln, Nebr., praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the so-called corporation-tax law permitting cor- 
porations to make returns at the end of their fiscal years, | 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 


asked to be discharged from its further consideration, and that 


it be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, which was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. BURTON, from the Committee 


on Commerce, to which 

was referred the bill (S. 2789) to change the location and 

straighten the course of the channel of the Grand Calumet 

River through the lands of the Gary Land Co. and the Indiana 

Steel Co., and for other purposes, reported it without mend 
ment and submitted a report (No. 92) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by un 3 


consent, the second time, and referred as folk 


By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2951) granting an increase of pension to Dx 
jamin F. Mount; to the Committee on Vensions. F 

Mr. WATSON. I introduce a bill for my colleague [Mr 
CriLton], who is absent on account of illness in his family 

A bill (S. 2932) to authorize the Secretary of the Treas 
in his discretion, to sell the old post-office and courthouse bu 
ing at Charleston, W. Va., and, in the event of such. sale, to 
enter into a contract for the construction of a suitable pos 
office and courthouse building at Charleston, W. Va.. without 
additional cost to the Government of the United States: to 


the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 
A bill (S. 2953) granting a 

(with accompanying paper); and 


Grounds, 


pension to JoS8iah J. Perkins 


A bill (S. 2934) granting an increase of pension to Azel W. 
Drake (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen 
sions. 

ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE AND 
RETRENCH MENT. 

Mr. CUMMINS submitted the following resolution (S. Res 
94), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment 
and it is hereby, authorized to employ an additional clerk at an annual 
salary at the rate of $1,500 per annum, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate until otherwise provided for by law 
ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPART- 

MENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Mr. POINDEXTER submitted the following resolution (8. 

Res. 95), which was read and referred to the Committee to 


Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 

the Interior is hereby authorized to employ an additional clerk at a 

salary of $1,000 per annum, to be paid from the contingent fund of the 


| Senate until otherwise provided for by law. 


MANEUVERING GROUNDS IN TENNESSEE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the 


following 


message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, maps, and illustra 
tions, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered 


to be printed (S. Doc. No. 59): 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith the report of the commission 
to investigate and report on the advisability of the 


appointed 


estiablish- 


ment of permanent maneuvering grounds, camp of inspection, 
| rifle and artillery ranges for troops of the United States at or 


near the Chickamauga and Chattanooga Military Park, and as 
to certain lands in the State of Tennessee proposed to be donated 


to the United States for said purposes, in compliance with the 
joint resolution of Congress approved February 24, 1911. 
Wan. H. Tarr. 


THe Wuite Howse, June 30, 1911. 
LAWS OF PORTO RICO, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying document, referred the 
Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico and ordered to be 
printed (S. Doc. No. GO): 


to 


Tne Waite Hovse, 
Washington, June 26, 19171. 
Sir: As required by section 19 of the act of Congress ap- 


proved April 12, 1900, entitled “An act temporarily to provide 
revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and fer other 
purposes,” I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of the 
Journal of the Executive Council of Porto Rico for the 


session 
beginning January 9 and ending March 9, 1911. 
Very respectfully, 
Wa. H. Tarr. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 
RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Senate 


Mr. PENROSE. I move that the proceed to the 
sideration of the reciprocity bill—House bill 4412. 


COM- 
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The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) 
to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of 
Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CUMMINS rose. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

SeveraL Senators (to Mr. Boran). Withdraw the sugges- 
tion. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I do not think there is any option when the 
suggestion has been made. 

Mr. PENROSE. It can be withdrawn. 

Mr. BORAH. I withdraw it for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho with- 
draws the suggestion, and the Senator from Iowa will proceed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, in order that we may pro- 
ceed properly and not establish a bad precedent—and I am not 
going to urge this, because it is immaterial with me whether 
it is acted on or not—I think the suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum can not be withdrawn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sees no reason why it 
can not be withdrawn. It seems to the Chair that any Senator, 
possibly immedigtely after suggesting the absence of a quorum, 
might discover that he did not wish to make the suggestion and 
withdraw it. The Senator might by observation conclude a 
quorum was present. The Chair had not ordered the roll to be 
called. 

Mr. PENROSE. It can be renewed by any Senator, of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I merely wish that we do not go off and 
make a mistake and establish a precedent now. I think it will 
be found upon an examination of the precedents that it is held 
the suggestion can not be withdrawn. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Possibly the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Goran], immediately after he made the suggestion, 
discoverted by observation that there is a quorum present. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
was in the position that my colleague occupied this morning, 
and I was very promptly informed that it was not my privi- 
lege to withdraw it; that the suggestion having been made it 
could only be determined by a roll call. 
a uniform practice in the matter. I was at that time the 
victim, if I may so speak, of the situation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to submit some proposed amend- 
ments to the pending bill, which I ask may be printed and lie 
on the table until I call them to the attention of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be printed 
and lie on the table, as requested by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
day I was calling to the attention of Senators a grave objec- 


tion, as I think, to the form of the bill under consideration. I | 


shall not review what I said yesterday with regard to it, but 
the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hreyrvurn] very kindly, and 
in order to emphasize, I think, the objection that I was making, 
referred to the form the author of the resolution in the Cana- 


dian Parliament seemed to think wise to express the idea; and | 
I am so much impressed with the reference made by the senior | 
Senator from Idaho that I intend this morning to read, so that | 


it may appear in my remarks, precisely what is proposed in 
Canada in this regard. I hold in my hand a copy of the reso- 
lution offered im the Canadian Parliament, and its concinding 
paragraph is as follows: 

That it is expedient to provide that the act proposed to be founded 
on the foregoing resolutions shall not come into operation until a date 
to be named by the governor in council In a proclamation to be pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette, and that such proclamation may be 
issued whenever it appears to the satisfaction of the governor in coun- 
cil that the United States Congress has enacted or wil! forthwith enact 
such legislation as will grant to Canada the reciprocal advantages pro- 
vided. for in certain correspondence dated Washington, January 21, 
1911, between the Hon. P. C. Knox, Secretary of State for the United 
States, and the Hon. W. 8S. Fielding, minister of finance of Canada, and 
the Hon. William Paterson, minister of customs of Canada. 

It thus appears, Mr. President, that however much confidence 
Canada may have in the good faith of the United States the 
Dominion intends that her changed customs shall not go inte 
effect until all the advantages which are promised by the ar- 
rangement with the United States shall become effective. 

I now pass to another objection which, it seems to me, is 
well founded and which may be laid against the arrangement 
in the form in which it is now before us. In erder that I may 
supply an omission in my own amendment respecting the point 
I am about to mention, I desire to perfect the amendment by 
inserting certain words. that were inadvertently left out. I 
perfect the amendment by inserting in it the words that I have 
sent to the Chair. 


During a former session of the Senate I | 


I think we should have | 


| knows that a discrimination of a very few cents per hun 
| pounds or. per article will determine the channels of com 
Mr. President, when we adjourned yester- | 





The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the Senator’s privilege. 
The amendment has not been acted upon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Senators, I have proposed the following 
amendment, as found in the series of amendments submitted 
to the Senate some days ago: 

Provided further, That if at any time after the articles hereinbefor 
mentioned are admitted free under the aforesaid proclamation the Pres 
dent becomes satisfied that the rates of transportation upon any suc 
article from Canada into the United States are unreasonably low 
that the rates of transportation upon any such article from the Unit 
States into Canada are unreasonably high, as ——= with fair a: 
reasonable rates upon the like article for substantially the same dista: 
in the United States, he may issue his proclamation to that effect, a: 
thereafter the said article or articles, when imported from Canada int 


United States, shall be subject to the general tariff law of the Unit 
States. 


Mr. President, if we are not entirely lost to all reason, 
we have a real desire to protect the people of our own country, 
then whatever may be the view of the majority of the Sena 
with respect to the wisdom of this arrangement, they certain!) 
can not and will not subject the citizens of our country to 1! 
grave and imminent peril to which they will be subjected 
the amendment that I have now proposed be not inserted in 
bill. 

I need not dwell upon the long struggle that has taken pls 
in the United States to seeure, through the action of the Int 
state Commeree Commission, fair and reasonable relative rat: 
so that all our people can reach the markets of our countr 
upon such charges as are relatively fair and reasonable. It has 
been one of the great problems which we have endeavored to 
solve. It has been one that has given both the legislative and 
administrative departments of the United States more pec 
plexity and more eoncern than any other with which we ha 
grappled. We have tried hard, both by legislation and by : 
ministration, to so adjust our rates of transportation that « 
producers in various parts of the country can reach th: 
market upon just, relative rates. 

Every Senator here knows that the development of the Unii 
States has been arbitrary, as decreed by the transportation « 
panies. Every Senator knows that the railway companies 
other transportation companies have determined what com 
nities shall prosper and what communities shall languish, wha 
cities shall grow and what cities shall decay, and we have 4 
all we could, recognizing this evil in our transportation sy 


| to give to every community in the United States a fair ch: 


to teach our own markets. Every Senator knows that tle | 
perity of any community commercially depends upon fair 1: 
as compared with its competitor or competiters. Every Sen: 


in the United States and determine whether a particular « 
— can profitably do business or not as against its ri 
rivals. 

We have no control ovér the rates of transportation 
Canada into the United States. We have no control over r 
of transportation from the United States into Canada; : 
you pass this bill as it is now and the roads leading 
Canada into the United States shall for purposes of their « 
to accomplish objects which may be entirely reasonable to t! 
reduce the rates of transportation upon agricultural prod 
into our market, and if it should happen that our transport: 
lines should refuse to reduce their rates accordingly, you \ 
have given the producers of Canada a monopoly in the mar! 
of the United States, and you will have driven your own | 
to the hard necessity of employing export rates alone in ©! 
to transfer or transport their products to distant shores. 
there were nothing else objectionable in this bill, this omissi 
to proteet our people against a power over which we have 
control ought to be sufficient to eause the rejection of the m 
ure. What will you do if from the grain fields of Ont! 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, or Alberta the railroads and w 
lines of Canada reduce the rate on wheat 3 cents a bushel 
cents a bushel, which they might do in order to build up t! 
own country? ‘Tell me in what attitude you will then be 
fore the American people. Tell me, or describe if you can, 
inealewlable injury that you will have done to your own pco! 
even if you desire to put them into free competition with | 
people of Canada. . 

I repeat, as I have repeated many times, that I am not pro- 
jecting this argument against the free admission of agricultura! 
products, although I believe the proposition to be totally | 
sound and unfair; but, assuming that you have made up you! 
minds—as I think you have—to allow all these products | 
come into the American market, am I to be told and are tle 
American people to be told that you will not give them the safe 
guard of requiring that the rates of transportation from the 








1911. 





foreign country into our market shall be fair and reasonable 
as compared with our own rates? 

You have no other power over these rates save the power of 
retaliation. If the Canadian transportation companies shall 
do the thing that I have suggested, and which I believe they 
will do, you have the power to say that then the general tariff 
laws of the United States shall attach to Canadian imports. 
It is the only power we can exercise, and if we fail to exercise 
it we shall be held faithless to the interests of our people. 

I made this complaint to the authorities who prepared this 
agreement. I did not wait until the subject came for discussion 
pefore the Senate in order to express my concern with regard 
to this feature of the proposed legislation. I laid it before the 
men who have been instrumental in bringing before us this bill, 
and without, I think, betraying any confidence, I may be per- 
mitted to say that the answer was that at some time a treaty 
might be made with the Dominion of Canada that would or- 
ganize a tribunal to review international rates, and that through 
that tribunal we might receive justice. Do you intend—I put 
it to you in all earnestness—to allow our people to encounter 
the peril I have mentioned? My amendment will not destroy 
the arrangement; it will not impair it. 
scantest justice to our own country. 

The transportation history of this country will show that the 
danger I have outlined is not an imaginary danger. These lines 
of transportation will pursue the course which, in their opin- 
ion, is most profitable to them and for the country that they 
are serving. If we are so blind as to refuse to amend the bill 
in this respect, I think the people who are denied this justice 
will demand it at the first opportunity that is given to them; 
and I hope they will demand it in every way and at every time 
possible under the laws of our country. 

I now pass to a brief examination of the arrangement itself. 
It has never been analyzed in this Chamber, or, so far as I 
know, in any other. We are proceeding broadly and generally 
upon the hypothesis that in some way, in some fashion, it is to 
confer very great benefit upon the people of the United States, 
and also a benefit upon the people of Canada, and that between 
the two we shall be drawn into closer and better relations, I 
now propose to look briefly into it, for the purpose of discover- 
ing just exactly what we give and precisely what we receive. 
I use for this purpose not the bill before us, but the schedules 
attached to the correspondence between the two countries. The 
first schedule in the diplomatic exchange is Schedule A. Itisa 
reciprocal free list. I shall not again recite the items found in 


It is intended to do the | 
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paper as come into the United States without any export duty, 
license fee, or charge of any kind, or any prohibition or restric 
tion upon the exportation; and it is further provided that wood 
pulp and paper shall not be admitted free of duty from the 
United States into Canada until they come into the United 
| States from all parts of Canada free of duty. 
The schedule with regard to wood pulp and paper 
amended in the House of Representatives before the b ssed 
| the House at the last session, and I may have occasion to ex in 
the amendment later on. 
EQUAL-DUTY LIST-—-ARTICLES BEARING SAME TARIFI WHEN EN } 
EITHER COUNTRY 
The second schedule is Schedule B, a reciprocal dutiable 
list; that is to say, articles to be admitted into each country 
from the other at the same rates of duty; it comprises: 
1. Meats of all kinds, including lard and tallow. 
2. Fish packed in oil. 
3. Vegetables in cans or other air-tight packages. 
4. Wheat flour, rye flour, buckwheat flour, oatmeal, rolled oa nd 


all cereal foods: corn meal, bran, middlings, ete. 

5. Barley malt, biscuits, wafers, and cakes. 

6. Maple sugar and sirup. 

7. Agricultural implements; cutlery; the small sizes of plate 
automobiles and motor vehicles, but not including rubber tires. 


I have not mentioned all the articles in 
have referred to the principal ones. 
NONRECIPROCAL DUTIES 


this schedule, but 


—~ARTICLES 
SCHEDULES 


EXPORTED OR 
ARE FIXED. 


Schedule CC, 


IMPORTED ON WHICH 


The third schedule, being is a list which pre- 


| seribed the rates of duty on certain articles when exported from 


| to be admitted into Canada, when exported from the I 


the free list or in either list, but I ask, Mr. President, that the | 


tabulation which I have here of these articles, and which I hold 
in my hand, may be printed as a part of my remarks. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 
Mr. CUMMINS. The tabulation referred to is as follows: 
RECIPROCAL FREE LIST—-ARTICLES ON WHICH 
ESTABLISHED, 


FREE TRADE IS TO BE 


Canada into the United States, but upon which the duties are 
not reciprocal. It contains: 

1. Laths; shingles; sawed boards, planed or finished 
sides; iron ore, and coal slack. 


2. Aluminum, in plates, sheets, bars, and rods, 


on one or more 


EXPORTS TO CANADA, 


The fourth schedule, being Schedule D, is a list of articles 
nited 
States, at certain rates of duty which are not This 
list comprises : 

1. Cement. 

2. Trees. 
3. Condensed milk; unsweetened biscuit 
other air-tight packages. 

4. Peanuts. 

5. Bituminous coal. 


reciprocal. 


; fruits in air-tight cans or 


In considering the purely commercial advantages or disad- 
vantages of the proposal of which I have now given 
substance, it is obvious that we must view it from at 
standpoints, 

First. The expansion of our exports into Canada 
by the additions to her free list of certain articles, 


you the 
least two 


induced 


and the 


| reduction of her duties on certain other articles. 


between the representatives of the two countries are four in | 


number: 


The first, being Schedule A, is a reciprocal free list; that is | 


to say, it specifies the articles which are to be admitted free of 
duty when imported into the United States from Canada and 
when imported into Canada from the United States. I will not 
attempt to recite all the items, but will content myself with a 
reference to the principal commodities. 


1. All live animals; and there are mentioned 
horses, mules, swine, sheep, and lambs. 

2. Poultry, alive or dead. 

8. Wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, edible dried peas and beans 
corn, flaxseed, linseed, cotton seed, grass seed, and all seeds (except 
flower seeds), hay, and straw. 

4. All vegetables in their natural state. 

5. All fresh and dried fruits, eee lemons, 
rat shaddocks, and pineapples, com 
States. 

6. All dairy a, and eggs in the shell. 

7. Honey and cottonseed oil. 


8. Fish of all kinds, except wl served in oil. 
9. Fish oil s cept when preserved in oi 


10. Salt. 

11. Timber, when uared otherwise than by sawing. and lumber 
aa nae further manufactured than sawed ; posts, poles, staves, pickets, 

12. C e sypeum, unmanufactured mica, crude or ground feldspar, 
oulpnase of a, or salt cake, and soda ash. 

3. Cream separators. 

14. Rough brass in bars and rods; thin rolled iron or steel sheets: 
cast-steel wire, valued at not less than 6 cents per pound; galvanized 
iron or steel wire of certain gauges; type-casting and typesetting ma- 
Fg barbed fencing wire; rolled wire rods, not over three-eighths of 
an i in diameter and not smaller than No. 6 wire gauge. 

15. Pulp of wood, however manufactured, and paper valued at not 
more than 4 cents per pound. 


With regard, however, to wood pulp and paper it is provided 
that the free admission applies only to such wood pulp and 


specifically cattle, 


oranges, limes, 


ng from Canada into the United 





grape- | 


Second. The effect upon our domestic producers and 
sumers of adding to our free list certain commodities, and of 


eon- 


, | reducing our duties upon other commodities.” 
The schedules attached to the correspondence which passed 


Now listen. I hope I shall receive the attention of Senators 
for a moment, especially upon this statement. 

I take these viewpoints in the order in which I have stated. 
The aggregate of the imports into Canada from all countries 
in 1910 was, in round numbers, $442,000,000, of which there 
came from the United States, in round numbers, $270,000,000. 
Canada bought of us, therefore, under existing tariff conditions, 
practically three-fifths of all her foreign 


purchases, and, ex- 
eluding the element of increased consumption, it is apparent 
that whatever inroads we make we must make upon the re- 
maining two-fifths of her imports. 
WOULD CUT REVENI S HMEAVILY. 


Upon the articles in the proposed reciprocal free list which 
we exported into Canada for the year ending March 31, 1110, 
there were paid in duties $1,476,129.13. These articles were of 
the total value of $21,957,605; that is to say—now mark you, 
Canada levied an average equivalent of a 6.7 per cent ad 
valorem duty upon our exports of the articles embraced in the 
proposed free list, so that the concession, as a whole, on 
things can not exceed the percentage I have named. 


‘ 
Liese 


That is to say, upon the free list, concerning which so much 
has been said here, Canada concedes to us an average ad valorem 
duty of 6.7 per cent. The reason of the meagerness of the con- 
cession arises from the fact that a very large proportion of the 
articles contained in the free list is already free in Canada, and 


she concedes us nothing whatsoever with regard to the articles 
already free, nor can she; but we are getting a reduction upon 
this entire free list in Canada of 6.7 per cent, and no ingenuity 
can increase the extent of that concession. 

Agricultural products—and I am now speaking of all the 
products of the soil—bear in Canada now substantially a duty 
of 20 per cent ad valorem, and we are receiving with respect to 


| 
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those products a reduction of 20 per cent upon the average, but 
not upon the entire list. 

The lumber on the proposed free list, with one exception, is 
now free when exported from the United States into Canada. 
The one article of stave bolts is the only concession which 
Canada gives the United States with respect to lumber from 
her list as already established by law. We have a concession 
of 174 per cent on crude glycerin, of which we exported last 
year $50,000 worth. We have salt made free, of which we ex- 
ported last year $81,000 worth, in round numbers. Canada now 
has a duty of 5 per cent on tin plate and 20 per cent on type- 
casting and typesetting machines. We exported last year those 
articles to the value of $296,662. 

I pass the paper schedule, because we get nothing whatsoever 
from Canada at the present time with regard to pulp wood o1 
paper; and it is very doubtful, as we all agree, whether there 
ever will be or can be any concession from Canada to the United 
States with regard to pulp wood, paper, and the like. 

The value of the imports into the United States from 
Canada of the articles covered by the proposed free list for the 
year ending June 30, 1910, was $39,811,560, and the average 
duty levied converted into ad valorem was 10? per cent. 

That is, our average duty now upon the articles which we 
propose to put upon the free list is 102 per cent. Taking it in 
the aggregate, it is not more, and can not be construed to be 
more, than a fair revenue duty upon those articles. 

The imports of agricultural products, including those of the 
orchard and garden, grouped as before, aggregated $7,981,336, 
upon which our duties were $1,662,310, or an average of a little 
less than 21 per cent. 

We imported of timber and lumber of all kinds made free 
by the proposal of the value of $18,959,753, upon which our 
duties were $1,323,530, or a little in excess of 7 per cent. 

We imported crude gypsum, unmanufactured and ground 
mica, feldspar, and crude asbestos of the value of $1,861,149, 
but asbestos is now free, and we imported of that commodity to 
the value of $1,087,098. The other articles are not of the 
first importance. 

Turning to the reciprocal list I find that we imported articles 
from Canada during the year ending June 30, 1910, to the value 
of $5,901,923, upon which duties were levied of $968,309, or 16.4 
per cent. We reduce these duties by the proposed arrangement 
upon an average of 6.4, leaving the equivalent of a duty upon 
them of 10 per cent ad valorem. This reduction may enlarge 
the imports of these things slightly, and it may reduce a little 
the price of laths, shingles, and planed boards and lumber. 


SOME BENEFIT CONCEDED. 


While it is not possible to estimate with any accuracy the 
effect of the change, it is sufficient to say that whatever effect 
is produced will be beneficial to the people of the United States 
who use these commodities. 

Before leaving the subject, it may be well to say that laths 
are reduced from 20 cents per 1,000 pieces to 10 cents per 1,000 
pieces; shingles from 50 cents per 1,000 to 30 cents per 1,000; 
lumber, planed or finished on one side, from $1 to $1.75 per 
1,000 feet, to 50 cents per 1,000 feet. 

And so on. I need not repeat the table that I have prepared. 

Now, Mr. President, without taking the time of the Senate to 
read further from this, it is apparent that upon the free list the 
concession given by Canada to us is exceedingly slight. The con- 
cession given to us upon the reciprocal dutiable list is also very 
slight, and it is impossible that these reductions and these ad- 
missions to the free list shall have any serious or great effect 
upon our export trade. However, I am not objecting to the 
agreement upon that ground, for I believe, as I said yesterday, 
that Canada has given us in this arrangement practically all 
she can give us. 

The only inference I desire you to draw is that if you want 
to relieve the people of the country from unjust burdens by 
way of high duties the logical, the reasonable, the just way in 
which to proceed would be to reduce all our duties, having ref- 
erence upon the one side, if that party is in power, to its doc- 
trine of a revenue tariff, or upon our side, if we are in power, to 
reduce them according to the acknowledged standard established 
by the last Republican convention. 

But, coming now to another phase of it, what I propose to 
do is first to put lumber on the free list so far as Canada is 
concerned. What objection have the Senators upon the other 
side of this Chamber to putting lumber on the free list? I am 
not assuming that you are doing wisely in putting agricultural 
products upon the free list. You say that to put the farmer 
into free competition with Canada will not seriously injure 
him. Do you think it will seriously injure the lumberman, 
the owner of the great areas of pine lands, to put his product 
upon the free list? Will it injure him? If it is true that the 


conditions abroad are substantially the same as the conditions 
at home, why will you not add lumber to the free list, so far 
as Canada is concerned, not asking Canada to do anything for 
us in that respect, but for the sake of your own people, if you 
are trying to do justice to them and believe that free lumber 
will enable the farmer, or, indeed, any other citizen of th 
Republic who desires to use this commodity—if you believe j 
will do him or them some good, why are you not willing to put 
lumber on the free list? 

You can not answer by saying that you fear that this wil! 
imperil the agreement. Canada surely will not object to t! 
enlargement of our free list in that respect. Who will object: 
Only the lumberman; only the owner of great areas of pine 
lands. You can not allege that the authorities who are respc 
sible for this arrangement will object because you put lumber 
on our free list. It is one of the things that we have be 
trying to accomplish. If you want to enable the farmer ¢ 
deal as freely in the lumber market as you propose to com 
him to deal with respect to wheat and oats and all the ot 
agricultural products, why will you not attach lumber to tho 
free list? 

If you do not—I will not say what I was about to say, b) 
I will say that your action in that respect will be as mysteri 
to me as has been the action of those who have proposed | 
arrangement now before us. 

Again, my amendment seeks to put coal on the free list, so f 
as the United States is concerned. It is a natural prod 
Coal has hitherto borne a duty of 53 cents a ton when import: 
from the United States into Canada. It has borne since | 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law a duty of 45 cents a ton when 
ported from Canada into the United States. The effect of 1 
arrangement is that Canada reduces her duty 8 cents a ton 
and permits our coal to enter Canada at 45 cents per ton. 

I am not now to enter into a discussion whether coal oug!' 
to be made free or not. There are many on this side of the 
Chamber who believe it ought not to be free. I believe it ought 
to be free. Do you upon the other side believe it ought to | 
free? Do the Senators who fought here for some ameliorati 
of the burdens of the protective system believe that coal one 
to be free? If you do, why will you not attach it to the fr 
list so that if the reduction of duties does have any effect 1) 
the price of commodities the farmer when he takes his wheat 
into a free market can return with his wagon loaded with fr 
coal? 

Do you say it will imperil this agreement? Why? I do: 
ask that Canada shall admit our coal free. I am only aski 
some compensating advantage to our buyers of coal. And ye' 
you stand firm and resolute against allowing the people of t! 
country to enjoy whatever benefits may arise from free co 
with Canada. 

The authorities who are responsible for this arrangement « 
not object to introducing free coal, because Canada wil! ! 
with delight the opportunity to enter our markets with her « 
without paying duty. 

Again, I ask that iron ore shall be put upon the free list. 
Do you believe iron ore should bear a duty? I do not knov 
just what your views are with respect to that, but I have | 
contended for free iron ore. I want to see iron ore free, | 
only with Canada but with every other country upon the face 0! 
the earth, and I intend to vote at every opportunity I ha ve to 
make iron ore free. But the only chance we will have in t): 
immediate future to allow iron ore to enter the United Stu's 
free is the iron ore of Canada. You who complain of | 
monopoly of the United States Steel Corporation, you wi) 
complain of the gradual concentration of the source of s"))) 
in the hands of one corporation, can not, as it seems to 
refuse to add to this arrangement free iron ore from Canada. 

Canada will not object; the President can not object; 4! 
therefore why do you stand resolute and determined that there 
shall be no change of the arrangement in this respect? - 

My amendment proposes to put meat on the free list. I 
me why you want to maintain a duty on meat as betwe 
Canada and the United States? Tell me why, after the cal 
of our country are driven to a free market, the owner of t! se 
cattle should not return at least with free meat? Tell me w!). 
you desire to increase the advantages of the packer, of tl: 
monopoly, of the combination of men and capital that manv- 
facture cattle into meat? Why do you want to give them 1! ee 
cattle, free raw material, and thus enlarge the profits the) 
now enjoy? I can not understand the attitude of men who be 
lieve in the reduction of duties and who = ee etest 
selves of this opportunity to secure it. Canada will not protes' 
against allowing her meat to come into the United States free. 
She will regard it as an additional reason why she ought 
accept this arrangement. I do not know of anyone who is pre. 
testing against free meat except the packers, and are we here 
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for the purpose of making the business of the packers more 
profitable than it is now? You can not tell the country that 
vou refused to put free meat into this agreement because it 
will endanger the final consummation of the arrangement. [or 
Canada wants free meat into the United States; the people of 
this country want free meat from Canada; and therefore who 
is the objector? There is no objector from the ranks of those 
who sincerely desire some relief to the consumers of the United 
tates. 

It is idle for any man to stand before the country and say 
hat he votes against free meat because he fears that the Ex- 
ecutive of this country will decline to give his approval to the 
ill if it provides for free meat. No one is authorized to speak 
for the Chief Executive, I am sure, in making any such asser- 
tion. 
to this addition to the present arrangement. On the contrary, 
believing him to be a patriot, believing him to want the highest 
welfare of the people of his own land, he will hail, and must 
hail, with great gratification the proposal I have just made. 

Again, I want free flour attached to this bill. 
want to tax flour? 


, 
ita 


Why do you 
Why do you want the millers of Minneapolis 
other parts of the country, whom we may assume are 
‘eady enjoying all the profits that are reasonable and fair to 


of 


I will not believe that he could by any possibility object | 
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reaped from any business, to still further accumulate fortunes | 


the expense of the producer of the raw material? 
If you can give me any reason why flour of all 


k 
coarse feed for animals, and other 
rt, shall not be permitted to come from Cana: 
United States I will listen with great attention and with 
interest to that reason. 
If you could say of this, as you have said already with regard 


te independent measures of reform, that if they were attached 


of that 


things 


, 


oli 
elil 


great 


tc this bill you have reason to believe that it would not become 
a law. I can understand that, although I do not agree to its 

iness. I do not agree that there is reason to believe that 
the bill would be rejected if these things were added to it. Bui 


you have no reason to believe, nor has any man 


any reason to 
believe, that this bill would be less tifyi 


gra o the executive 


no ¢ 
mse 1 


ng t 


inds and 
| foods of all kinds and all the by-products of the miller, | 


la free into the | 


department of the Government or less satisfactory to the Cana- | 


dian Parliament if we were to give her free meat or fr¢ 
nd free manufactured products of all 


» flour 


cereals, 


I shall look forward with a great deal of interest to discover | 


what reason will be given to the people of this country for clos- 
ng the door to this opportunity. I want agricul im- 
plements. Do you want free agricultural implements? Ap- 
parently not, because I propose in this amendment to add to our 
free list agricultural implements of all kinds. I do not 
Canada to grant the same concession, because I am arguing this, 
er trying to argue it, upon the theory that it will ss and that 
we must not do anything which will make the agreement less 
tisfactory to Canada. 

Of course, I think Canada ought to give us free agricultural 
implements, but fearing that she will not, and not desiring to be 
open to the reproach that I am urging these amendments for the 

urpose of defeating the bill, I have only asked that our d 1 
opened and that we allow Canada to open hers whenever she 

ay think the welfare of her country demands it. 

I have put iron and steel upon the free list. W! 





free 
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Who will object 
to putting all kinds of manufactured iron and steel upon the 


free list so far as Canada is concerned? 


It may be that some one 
on our side may utter a protest, but those upon the other side 
are estopped from entering any protest against allowing free 
trade with Canada in the manufactured forms of iron and steel 


I do not insist that Canada could do much at this time to « 
rect the abuses of which we are gravely and seriously cognizant 
because I think we produce most of these things as cheaply 
‘y can be produced anywhere in the world, 
aply as they can be produced in Canada. 
sroaning under the ty 
ton, and we want to do whatsoever we can to invite from some 
quarter or other a rival, a competitor, that will help to r 
the American people of the burden which they suffer. This 
would be an invitation to independent manufacturers in Canada 
to enter the business and to enter the markets of the United 
States, and some time or other we might secure a partial remedy 
for the evil that we now endure. 

_ What is the objection to putting woolen goods upon the free 
list, so far as Canada is concerned? Do you think Canada will 
object? Do you think the President will object? No: 
“ave heard aright, the Chief Executive is insistent that we 
shall pass some bill that will put into effect the reciprocal 
arrangement which he has proposed and which he has con- 
Summated; but I hope he has not indicated, I do not believe 
he has indicated, his disinclination to approve any measure that 
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will open still wider commercially the doors of tl United 
States to Canada. 

So with cotton, and so with silk, and so with leather 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dixo 1 the « r). Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Utah 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice the Senator’s amendment provid c 
free woolen goods. Would not that be a disadvantage 
American manufacturer on this account 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it would. I want it to be. 

Mr. SMOOT. Canada has free wool and we have protected 
wool. Therefore they would not be on the same ba 
would be a great disadvantage to the American manuf 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it would help to bring t \ ! 
manufacturer down to the point of reasonable profit, any 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to go further than that and ] 
understandi! the effect of the S« tor’s ame 
The Sens u lel il ] > endm«¢ 
vides that g a ull ¢ to hl country ! 
Canad: case, would t Canadian 1 
turer |] ntage r the Am 1 manufa 
this yw . 4 ] j i to pe v 1 the 
can | i ure! not t ed i rl 

i} Canad rel Ss I rer 
wool, h \ l ld e ju ut 
advantage « r ti Ame f 

Mr. CUMMINS I I i { bu l l 
advantage is n “ > 
with the advantage t { V I 
] 1 his 1 | I 
for one, while we at y 
perfectly willing to ¢ this country lure hh 
as Canada ¢: lish in Vy 
kinds of goods, for I be 1 thi rgu t by tl 
that I am entirely willfng to vote for free trade with C 

ly 1use I be 1 I al 
ith tl Preside l 
does tn ifi ( mol 
do. 

I know that >is a hard | f vv to 
certain agricultural products. I ki ; 
know, that with respect to some of 

| Canada can produce and will od ) $ 
possible for the Americ farmer to Bt 

subject as a whole I k Unit l { 

with Canada; and my great mplain that w the on 
thing in which we have no advantage, and leed are at a di 

advantage as compared | Canada fi 

and leave the great bod f the manufactured prod 

cerning which we have some advantage over Canad 

tected by hi h pl t ive d i 

I regard it as the t ill il, the 1 t 1 
sition that has ever been put before tl n pr 
I am simply trying to make it better, to mak » that I 
vote for it, for I do have a real desire to expr 
with the movement f fr ] t I 

| the Domi But it 1 ! 
| my e o long as t in) 
found in the bill er] ted 

I now intend to ta rf 
favored-natic ‘lau I! t t 
in that will follow me 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does tl 5 fr ] l 
yield to the Senator from Mis iy 
' Mr. CUMMINS. I do 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the §S | 
the next point, I should like to ask hir rf 
; If vou al ded the Cat lian re 1} 

1 it.free m ifactured 1 
implements and free 1 factured ste | 
stand-pat Republican votes on that side of the ¢ 
the Senator sup] » the bill as ar 1 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know I 
enough Senators upon tl sid f ( 
the Senators upon the othe id vi I 
amended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As amended? 

Mr. CUMMINS. As amended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And send it on to I 
volving Canadian reciprocity in the 
veto. 

But to go back to this arena, not to the other end of the 


Avenue, because I believe some of us were 1 tl her 
day about mentioning the other end of the Avenue ev hen 
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as a practical matter it was very much an element in a rational 
consideration of what we should do here, does the Senator 
give it as his opinion that all the class of Senators who are 
called by their enemies insurgents and by themselves progres- 
sives would vote for the bill as amended? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not know, because I have 
had no 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator give it as his opinion? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment; allow me to finish. I do 
not know because I have had no conference with them upon 
that particular question, but I do know that the Senator from 
Mississippi ought to be able to answer for the fate of the bill 
if it shall go back to the House of Representatives. His political 
associates are in the majority there, and if they are willing to 
accept this amendment—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not talking about that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It makes no difference what the 
Members might do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am talking about the fate of the bill 
here. Does not the Senator from Iowa think that if all those 
amendments were placed upon this bill the result would be that 
the bill would lose the support of every single, solitary Repub- 
lican Senator who without those amendments would vote for it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not prepared to say that, and I am not 
prepared to express any opinion about it. I am not, as the 
Senator knows, in the close confidence of most of the Republican 
Senators who intend ‘to vote for this bill. Most of them have 
entertained views with regard to the tariff which I do not enter- 
tain. Most of them have spent the best part of their lives try- 
ing to maintain duties so high that it requires a modern tele- 
scope to see the dizzy altitude of the law. 

I do not know what they would do, and I do not pledge any 
vote, but I do believe that if the bill were amended so that 
it would be fair and reasonable in the way I have pointed out 
and shall point out in the future, i, would receive enough 
Reprblican votes added to those upon the other side of the 
Chamber to pass the Senate. I do believe that the high au- 
thorities which negotiated the arrangement would find no 
objection to this enlargement. What the Democratic majority 
in the House might do with regard to the bill in th:. form I 
must leave to the better knowledge and better judgment of 
the Senator from Mississippi, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Mississippi has not 
aised that question and does not care to go into as broad a 
field of speculation as that, but I imagine it would be awfully 
difficult to frame reciprocal trade relations with Canada too 
free for a Democratic House of Representatives if it had any 
certainty of approval 

Mr. CUMMINS. If that be true the Senator from 
sissippi 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One moment; if it had any certainty or 
feeling of assurance that as amended it would finally go upon 
the statute book. 

Mr, CUMMINS. If the Senator from Mississippi needs no 
reassurance upon the latter question I am sure that he will 
speedily reach the conclusion to follow his own conscience and 
his judgment in trying to make this arrangement better than 
it is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield further to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Continuing the interruption, the Senator 
from Mississippi is trying to follow his own conscience and his 
judgment, or would try to follow it, to make this agreement bet- 
ter, with this qualification, that he would not go so far, even in 
the direction that he himself would like to go in making it better, 
as to prevent the Canadian reciprocity agreement from being 
finally written upon the statute book. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have been trying, and evi- 
dentiy vainly trying, to convince the Senator from Mississippi 
that the better arrangement would meet no peril on its way to 
a completed law. If I have not succeeded I must either assume 
that my arguments are without that weight which I hoped they 
possessed or that the Senator from Mississippi is deaf to reason. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BACON. With the permission of the Senator, before he 
passes to the subject which he has indicated as the one which 
he is now about to take up, I wish to make one suggestion to 
him. I do not know that I will put it in the shape of an 
interrogatory. 
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The Senator has been pressing with very great earnestno: 
and I may say at times with great eloquence, the feature wh}, 
he alleges in this proposed reciprocity legislation is one of \: 
great injustice in the fact that it proposes that a particy 
industry—the farming industry—shall be relieved from the |) 
tection the law now gives it against foreign competition, , 
at the same time the farmer be compelled to buy in a 
tected market. 

I want to say to the Senator that that argument ap). 
with very great force to Senators from my section of the « 
try, because in the political domination of the party to w) 
the Senator belongs we have been accustomed to that in | 
most pronounced form for the past 40 or 50 years—that 
those of us who have lived long enough for that to be the 
It matters not, Mr. President, whether that condition is bro 
about by the enactment of law or whether it exists in the ns 
of things, so long as the result is the same. 

The Senator spoke very eloquently yesterday of the 
injustice of compelling the farmer to sell in a free » 
and manacling him, as he expressed it, and compelling | 
buy in a protected market. I simply want to say to the s: 
that this legislation, if it shall be enacted, will bring to 
farmers in the northern part of this country a realizatio 
the great injustice which has been done to their bretlr 
the southern part of this country during all the time of 
enactment and enforcement of a protective-tariff law. \\ 
the law does not condemn the southern cotton producer to s 
in a free market, conditions do, as absolutely as law possibly « 
produce this effect. At the same time, those engaged in thi 
mense industry, one of which, as I stated a few days ago 
product is worth one thousand million dollars a year, have 
compelled to buy in a protected market everything which | 
have used. As to every article for the support of themse 
and their families and every article of machinery or 0! 
appliance used in the production of their cotton, they have |. 
in the language of the Senator, manacled and compelled to | 
in a protected market. 

I am free to say to the Senator that I do not think that {| 
is a good argument why we should inflict a similar injust 
upon any other farmers, and for that reason I said I was 1 
going to put it in the shape of an inquiry, but I thought at t! 
time it was well that the argument the Senator has | 
urging with so much force and eloquence should go home to t 
people at large, that the great iniquity—I use a word prol:l 
that might be offensive; I will say the injustice—of the 
tective-tariff system is that it is absolutely impossible of 
application, and that it is impossible that you can so fra 
protective-tariff law so that whatever benefits may come ; 
be equal in their application and in their effect. I thoucit | 
would take the liberty of suggesting that in connection 
the very strong and earnest argument which the Senatv 
been making upon that line. 

_ Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have long felt and | 
feel the very great force of the suggestion made by tie Se: 
If there had been any way of controlling the natural | 
trade and commerce, every fair-minded man must have adni 
in all these years that the cotton grower in the South w 
titled to the same advantage that had been claimed for | 
grain grower of the North. If there were any way of reac! 
the injustice which has been so often pointed out, I would 
very glad to join him in an effort to reach it; but the s 
from Georgia knows that with respect to at least a great iiss 
of the productions of the South there is no way of reachiie 
except along the path that we are now trying to walk, nau 
the reduction of the duties which enhance the price of the ¢! 
the southern farmer must buy and the removal of the duty « 
tirely whenever to so remove it will not destroy the business 
the domestic producer. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, I think the Senator co! 
go still further and say that in a ease of such necessity as (! 
and such consequent gross injustice growing out of that n~ 
sity, there can be no possible excuse for putting upon any art 
that the southern planter has to use in producing his cotton : 
tariff other than a revenue tariff; in other words, there cat 
no possible defense for putting upon any article used by hiv 
that production any tariff which is to inure to the benefit o! 
individual. ' 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is very hard to ¢°\1- 
what has just been stated by the Senator from Georgia: | 
I now address myself to the question that has arisen wil) | 
gard to the favored-nation clause. It has been said ma). 
times, I think, that if we were to add to this arrangement \' 
concession that did not find its equivalent in a Canadian 
cession, or, to put it more concretely still, if the Senate should 
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now exercise the power that it unquestionably has and do the 
ine which it should unquestionably do from my standpoint, 
and add to the. concessions to Canada without receiving other 
concessions from Canada, we would be compelled, under the 
favored-nation clause of our various treaties, to extend those 
concessions to every country between which and our own s 
a treaty is in existence. In my opinion—and I do not profe 
9 familiarity with the diplomatic or international law in 
this respect—the arrangement in its present form is in greater 
da cer of meeting and being drawn within the favored-1 

lonse than it would be if amended as I have proposed 
additional concessions were granted to Canada without 
from Canada anything in return. 


uch 


ss 


ition 
and if 


asking 


The difficulty with the bill in its present form is this: Th: 
it seems to contemplate compensation, article by article—that 
is to say, that we grant to Canada free wheat because Canada 
erants to us free wheat; that we grant to her free cattle because 


Canada grants to us free cattle; that we reduce 
quarter of a cent a pound on meat because Canada 
duty to the same point on meat. I fear—although I do 
assert it with any positiveness or even with great confidence 
fhat if this bill becomes a law and goes into effect, then any 
ther country can take any article named in this arrangement, 
and, upon giving us the precise equivalent which seems to be 
siven here, can Claim the admission of that article into our 
markets upon the terms that we now grant to Canada. 

There is another objection to the arrangement in its present 
form, so far as the favored-nation clause is concerned. We do 
not in and by the proposed law terminate car concessions to 
Canada at the time that Canada may terminate her concessions 
tous. As I remarked yesterday, Canada in a month or a day 

fter these laws, hers and our own, shall go into effect, can 
repeal her law, can withdraw from us every concession that 
e has granted, and still our law remains in full force and 
effect, and the duties which we here prescribe will be the duties 
that will be levied against Canadian imports until Congress 
shall exercise its right of repealing or modifying the statute 
which we are about to pass. I fear that foreign nations, with 
which we have treaties of the character I have described, will 
say that this is net reciprocity, that it is not the extension to 
Canada of certaim concessions in consideration of concessions 
granted by her to us, but fhat it is simply an adjustment of 
our tariff law in its relation to Canada, which may continue, 
and which, so far as its terms are concerned, will continue as 
to Canada without regard to the perpetuation of the status 
which may be established by any Canadian enactment. 

These are questions which may well deserve 2nd do well de- 
serve the thoughtful attention of those who are interested in our 
foreign relations. I pass them, however, to announce these pro- 
positions: First, that it is now for Congress to make just such 
proposals to Canada as it May see fit to make, and that we 
are not embarrassed nor can what we do ever be weighed or 
determined or measured by anything that has occurred in the 
exchanges of @iplomacy between the State Department of our 
Government and the ministers of the Dominion of Canada. 
This is a subject of which we have jurisdiction, and if we now 
propose to give to Canada certain things as a whole for certain 
things which Canada shall give to us as a whole, then foreign 
nations in construing or in passing upon the arrangement must 


the duty a 


reduces her 


nt 






sh 
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which it had a treaty upon the same duti nd tet that had 
been conferred upon any particular , without 
regard to whether the favor was « fer. ( or 
otherwise; in other words, the nations of vorld 1 "e 
this time largely, not altogether, en ye in 
the world of diplomacy and i: df 
tional favored-nation clause. 

Mr. President, it has been sugcest t e that ] I 
ought to defer and might well defer the dis t e5- 
tion, which is very important, and I am s 
esting—not in my presentation of it, | | ruse of it 
significance—until a later time. I felt » euil } n 

in occupying the time that l beer ted, a 

y preempted, by the senior Se: rom § hy ir. 
GAMBLE]. I feel that he ought to be al i to » f 1 
with his observations. I shall take uy 
if I can secure the floor, on next Wednesday; a1 
unanimous consent that on next Thurst e lin L 
shall be considered and voted upon duri t | tive y 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, «4 t Senator mean the 
pending question or the pending a1 Ime 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Met ER in the cl ) 
The Senator referred to the pending question, \ h 

Mr. CUMMINS. The pending ques : @ I have 
stated it with entire accuracy—is upon fl loption the 
amendments which I have offered, which sre before the Senate 
and which constitute the pe qy 

Mr. SMOOT. | y be mistak I cht, of course, the 
pending question was the recipr 

Mr. CUMMINS. The pending « 

Mr. PENROSE. I suggest to the § r to Ly 
prior to adjournment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not yet f ! u 

Mr. PENROSE. I beg pardon 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask that the pendi d I will 
state the request so that there sh ! lonbt al - 
being the series of amend off ! sh be 
voted upon ‘before adjournn m ft da nd 
that the question shall b pon t s rr, 
divided according to the rules of the § l 
tary law. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I want re if that 
means if there should be a prolonged dis : n regard to 
the separate and individual amendment he % uuld take 
a recess until Friday or Saturday, or « » discussion 
(might last on these amendments? I woul! t to con- 
sent to a vote on the calendar day of Th 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not asking fo ! I asking 
that a vote be taken on that legislative day, to be continued so 
long as may be required to reach a vot 

Mr. BRISTOW. A parliamentary inquiry I mld like to 
know if under the unanimous consent these pr 4 end- 
| ments of the Senator from Towa can be voted wy serarntely ? 
There are a number of them that I am very anxi » vote for, 
but I do not know whether I would want to vote for all of m 
or net. But for most of them I do. I sh 1 ti » have an 
portunity of voting on the amendments individually and sepa 
rately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the opinion of the Chah 
that it is the right of any Senator to have a pending amend 


consider the proposal as emanating from and originating in the | 


Congress of the United States, for that body alone has the power 
to change or te determine what our tariff duties shall be. 


I do not intend, Senators, to go elaborately into the history 


of the favored-nation clause, but it is interesting for us to | 


know what has occurred between this and other nations in order | 


to reach a conclusion upon the proposition that I have just 
made. Assuming now that this bill were so amended as to 
admit to its free list every article which I have proposed to 
put upon the free list, and that no additional concession were 


ment divided where it consists of two independent propos 


| and an independent vote upon any independent pro} tion, irre- 
spective of amy agreement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will now ask to finish my request, that 
the votes be taken by the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hardly see what advantage wi ld in 


| after day. 


asked from Canada, I still maintain that under the favored- | 


nation clause of our treaties, as uninterruptedly construed and 


interpreted from the beginning of the Government until the | 


present moment, no other nation could claim the advantages 
which we would thus confer upon Canada. 

So far as we are concerned, Mr. President, this subject was 
first put into the form of a provision in a treaty in 1778. May 
I be permitted to go back just a little into history before I 
read the provisions of eur first treaty in that respect? This 
matter had been the subject of treaties amongst the countries 
of the civilized world for a hundred years before the American 
Nation came into existence. There had been employed during 
all that time among those nations a clause which was sub- 


stantially without condition—that is to say, a clause which 


aan automatically to admit into the markets of the coun- 


& party to the treaty the imports of any other country with 


by granting the request if the measure is to be discussed 

If there was some time fixed to vote, I 

glad to consent. 
Mr. CUMMINS. That fixes the legislative day. It 


cisely the agreement that the chairman of the Finance (Cor 
mittee asked and secured with respect to the amendm«: pro- 
posed by the Senator from New York [| Mr. Roor). 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? 

I do not consider it important to fix an hour for fhis 
and I understand that is not the wish of the Senator from I 


But I certainly think there ought to be something in th 


derstanding that no recess shall be taken to prolong the < 
lative day until the following calendar day. In other word 
that this shall be the final disposition of the t 
ments. 


Mr. CUMMINS. 
quest—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. 


I would not, as the author of the 
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I would not, as the author of the request, want to preclude | I know there are several Senators here who desire to dis 


the right of the Senate to take a recess if it is desired to do Jt. 
I myself would hope there would be no recess, but I do not 
want to put that into the request for unanimous consent. I 
think I can assure the Senator from Pennsylvania that so far 
as I am concerned there will be no desire, no inclination, to 
postpone by a single moment beyond the time when Sen- 
ators desire to speak upon the amendments the disposition of 
them. 

I have made this request largely in order to advise Senators 
of the time when the amendments will probably be disposed of. 
I am not insisting upon the request at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to inquire—I was not here 
when the Senator made his request—what is the request? 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘The request is that the pending question, 
which consists of the series of amendments I have offered to 
the bill, shall be voted upon next Thursday—the legislative day 
of next Thursday—and that the votes be taken by the yeas 
and nays, and that the right of division of the question, which 
undoubtedly exists, shall be preserved, so that votes can be 
taken upon the separate amendments in so far as they involve 
separate subjects, 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me, I have no 
disposition to interpose any objection to the earliest possible 
consideration and action upon these amendments and the bill. 
3ut 1 want to suggest to the Senator from Iowa that there are 
those who desire to speak upon some of the amendments which 
he has offered. I myself desire to address myself somewhat at 
length to several of the amendments which the Senator has 
offered, and I shall probably offer some amendments on the 
same line, somewhat different from those offered by the Sena- 
tor. I do not think I can get ready to speak by that time. And 
assuring the Senator that I have no disposition to interfere 
with fixing the earliest practicable date, so as to allow those 
who wish to speak an opportunity to do so, I suggest that he 
name some later date to vote on the amendments, so as to give 
Senators on this side an opportunity to speak. The Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. TayLor] at my left suggests to me that he 
also desires to speak. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think there must be some misapprehension 
about the effect of the unanimous agreement for which I ask. 
The effect of it, as I stated, is that on Thursday, at the close of 
the morning business, the question would be taken up and the 
debate would be continued until no further debate was desired, 
and that then we would begin to vote upon the amendments. 
My only purpose, as I say—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator to mean we would 
just continue the legislative day by the process of taking a 
recess? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the debate be not concluded on the calen- 
dar day, it would be necessary to take a recess, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. The difficulty about that, if the Sena- 
tor will permit, is this: Senators who desire to speak on this 
question have to make some preparation for it, and they would 
not know, they could not possibly know, how long that legisla- 
tive day was going to be extended. In case they did not feel 
they would be able to make their speech on Thursday or Friday, 
they would feel much safer if a later day were fixed before 
which the vote shall not be taken. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. 

I have in addition to the purpose I mentioned a moment ago 
another, which is to indicate to the country and to Senators 
that those of us who feel that this bill ought not to be passed, 
at least in its present form, are not disposed to prolong unduly 
and unnecessarily the debate. 

The Senator from North Carolina understands perfectly that 
some of us have been very severely arraigned for what is 
alleged to be an effort to prevent the adjournment of Congress 
within reasonable time. I am not conscious of any such purpose. 
I intend to stay here until these questions can be thoroughly 
and completely debated, and then I am ready to vote, and I 
ask for this consent in order to indicate my desire to speed the 
bill as well as my desire that all Senators could thus be noti- 
fied of approximately the time at which a vote would be taken, 
and therefore all could be here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will understand that I am labor- 
ing under the same embarrassment that he is. I am, with him, 
opposed to the passage of this bill, but I do not desire to do 
anything that could possibly be construed into a purpose to 
delay action. I want speedy action. But at the same time I 
think the Senator is a little hasty, and his proposition does not 
allow reasonable time for the discussion of the very important 
amendments which he has offered. They are amendments which 
go to the most vital phases of this question, and they ought to 
be pretty thoroughly discussed before there is a vote upon them. 
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them. As we will probably adjourn over until Wednesd:, 
the present proposition were to prevail there would be 
little time given for discussion on amendments. 

I am just as anxious as is the Senator—that is, what I 1). 
to say now—to preclude apy suggestion that I am making « 
sition to his present suggestion in any way to obstruct 
action and early action. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What would the Senator from North © 
lina think about Friday? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would not myself object to fixing Mv 
of next week, or if the Senator prefers, Saturday. I thi 
least two days—Wednesday, Thursday, Friday; three da 
would not be more than is needed to discuss the Sens 
amendments. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from | 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I thoroughly appreciate the dispositi 
the Senator from Iowa to expedite the consideration of 
measure. Some days ago he introduced these amendni 
There is a long series of them. They are all amendments . 
importance. Day before yesterday the Senator occupied 
floor in a speech of considerable length. He spoke exce||; 
well, as he always does. Yesterday he again occupied the | 
through most of the session, and spoke well, of course. ‘Ty! 
he has again occupied the floor up to this time, to the ent 
tainment and instruction of the Senate. Now he serves no 
that on next Wednesday he expects again to take the tine 
the Senate in a discussion of these amendments, and fo!!. 
this notice by proposing, in the interest of economy in ‘ 
time of the Senate, that we now fix Thursday as a continuous 
legislative day as the time to vote on and finally dispose of || 
amendments. In all probability the Senate, on account of the 
Fourth of July, will not be in session Saturday, Monday, « 
Tuesday. 

I submit te the Senator whether down at bottom he regards 
that as a generous, or even just, proposition? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I answer the Senator from Indiana in this 
way; I have made such inquiries as I could, and [I have | 
found anybody who wants to speak upon these amendmeiis 

Mr. SHIVELY. Is that the reason the Senator bas felt « 
strained to occupy so much time on them? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Indiana need not expend 
his wit upon me. 

Mr. SHIVELY. 





4G 





Iam not. It is not a question of wit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have made my request in perfectly good 
faith. If the Senator from Indiana wants to object, it is en 
tirely within his province. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator from Indiana has interposed 
no objection. But the Senator from Indiana must be permitted 
to address himself to the reason of the Senator from low: 0 
the proposition which the Senator himself has submitted ; 
Senate, and to suggest whether, after having occupied the i! 
for three or four days, he regards it as quite the right thing to 
propose that immediately after he gets through we shal! cou- 
mence voting on the amendments, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly not, if I had any reason to beli: 
that any other Senator desired to address the Senate with 
regard to these amendments. Everybody knows that when these 
amendments are disposed of then there will come forward cer- 
tain other amendments touching the general tariff, and I am 
very anxious that we shall get along with the whole subjevi as 
rapidly as we can. 

If the Senator from Indiana, or any other Senator either upon 
this side of the Chamber or the other, will suggest even that 
further debate is likely I will very gladly withdraw my request. 
I should like to see these amendments debated for a long tile, 
if others will take up the debate. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I hardly think the Senator can be in the 
dark on that question. The Senator from North Carolina j'~ 
announced to him that he himself desires te discuss some of 
these amendments. He also took the privilege of announcis 
that the Senator from Tennessee wished to submit remarks. >» 
the Senator from Iowa is not without information on the sul)iv' 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood the Senator from North « 
lina to say he proposed to offer amendments of his own o11 (he 
same general subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said I desired to address myseif to sone 
of the amendments offered by the Senator from Iowa and '° 
offer some myself on the same line. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am delighted to know that I have aroused 
some interest in these amendments, and debate can not con')'" 
too long to suit me, so long as the debate, I am sure, will [tv 
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mote chances of their adoption. And I therefore withdraw the | any people in the world. There has been built up under the 

request ‘that I made for unanimous consent. |} Same system our manufacturing establishments that preduce 
Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I regret that the Senate has | each year practically one-third of the manufa ed product 

not seen its way to grant the consent asked for by the Senator | of the world. As a result our export trade exceeds that of a 

from Iowa. I desire to state that after the reassembling of of the governments of civilization. 

the Senate on Wednesday, July 5, I shall ask the Senate to | We therefore should take care that the matter now in |] l 

meet at an earlier hour in the morning, and to vote down mo- | should not invade the protective principle of the party d 

tions for early adjournments, so that Senators who have ex-| peril the prosperity of any class of our people or ) 

hibited this desire to speak on these matters may have full | through this process the bulwark of protection t! ha 

opportunity to do so. | possible our marvelous development and accon shinent 
Mr. SHIVELY. Why does not the Senator fix that now, so This policy, in my judgment, has given the full und 

that every Senator will be on notice that we are going to meet | enlarged opportunities to our own people to do their own \ 

at an earlier hour? to employ their own capital, to maintain and preserve | i’ ; 
Mr. PENROSE. I will take my own—— | own market, and not to suffer displacement in « ; 
Mr. SHIVELY. I will join the Senator from Pennsylvania in | world’s competition. It has reserved to the Ame im W 

that. | earner unequaled opportunities and has protected him e 
Mr. PENROSE. I have no objection to doing it now; and I foreign competition and the lower level of wages and of liv 


will move that—— other lands. 


Under our economic system it has always bee: 
Mr. SMOOT. We have an order to-day. We already have | concern of the Republican Party to protect the hé 


one order. Beginning Thursday is all right. both as it relates to the producer, the manufacturer, as we 

Mr. PENROSE. While I personally am perfectly willing to | to labor. 
make the motion now, in view of the fact that one order bas The principle of protection was clearly defined in thi t : 
been made this morning, I will not press it. I assure the Sena- | national Republican platform as follows : : 
tor from Indiana that Wednesday next I shall move that the In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is be 
Senate hold its meetings at an earlier hour until otherwise | tained by the imposition of such d s as would inl the differ 
ordered. between the cost of | duction at home and abroad, together wit t 

Mr. SHIVELY. I assure the Senator from Pennsylvania I | ““*°PA™ Probt to American Industries, 
will join most heartily in support of that motion. | As to the clearness and meaning of the rule laid down there 

Mr. PENROSE. I am very glad, indeed, to hear that the | can be no controversy. The difference in the cost of production 


motion will have the cooperation and help of the Senator from | ®* Bbome and abroad should be susceptible of demonstratio 
Indiana and with that determined the rates then shoul! 
A bet bitte 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to state that | ‘ion therewith, and, in addition, a preference given to Ameri 


I have no dispositon personally to delay a vote on the Canadian | ©@P!!#! for investment with a reasonable profit. ioe 
reciprocity bill and the amendments to it, but I am not dis- | , 1" Conformity to the principle so declared the Payne bill of 
posed to agree to fixing a time at which the vote shall be | 19% created a Tavtiff Beard, and an appropriation was _ 
taken, beeause frequently I think we can vote quicker by not | t® Pursue such investigation, so that in any future revision 
fixing a time than by fixing a time. | the tariff exact data and information would be available. | 
Then I want to make another suggestion, and that is, after | Y°@" 2 much larger appropriation was made by Congress to 
the reciprocity bill is disposed of, the unfinished business is off | ™SUre the thoronghness and efficiency of such investigation and 
of the calendar, there are some other matters to which I think | the result secured at the earliest practicable time. Legisiation 
the Senate should give attention before Congress adjourns. [| More extended and complete was sought in the last Congress 


think the bill for the admission of Arizona and New Mexico | !0king to the creation of a tariff commission to more sue- 
should be disposed of at this extra session. I am in sympathy cessfully prosecute the work in hand, that all essential data and 
with any movement that hastens our proceedings and still gives exact information might be secured. | nfortunately the measure 
full opportunity for discussion; but it seems to me that Sen- | filed, even after it had passed both Houses with substantially 
ators should have in mind that when the Canadian bill is dis- | Se Same provisions, = 
posed of there are a number of other measures that will be he highest obligation is imposed upon Congress to enact 
before the Senate which are just as important, and, front my | /¢#islation in question. It is in line and in sympathy, I believe, 
point of yiew, much more important than this Canadian Dill. with the judgment of a large majority of the people of the 

I make this statement because I do not want the impression country. Full and exact information thus secured would m 
made throughout the country that Canadian reciprocity is the | More effectual and certain as well as just any future legi 
only legislative matter that is before Congress at this session, | tion that may be had upon the tariff. At any rate, an amp! 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to speak at appropriation was made for the coming fiscal year for the « 
undve length on the pending measure. The subject already has ; TY!2S on of the work of the present Tariff Board, whose e 
been very fully discussed by others. I, however, consider the pro- | C@™Ccy and competency will, I believe, be amply justified when 
visions of the pending agreement a matter of tremendous im- | !'S reports are made. : : 
port to such a large class of our population, and, in my judg- | . Reciprocity has been defined in our national platforms, and 
ment, it is striking such a severe and unwarranted blow at | it bas been the guiding principle governing the party wh 
the agricultural interests of our country I feel it a duty to my- | 28S had to do with either negotiations or legislation t! 
self and to the people of the State which I have the honor, in | It is well defined in the Republican platform of 1900, as fi 
part, to represent to give my views thereon. | We favor the associated policy of reciprocity so directed a 

I am a Republican and have full faith in my party, and for | QU" markets om favors 
years have been guided by its policies and have sought to fo!- a 
low its traditions. Being a Republican, it necessarily follows dialnand s 
I am and have been a protectionist. As a result of that policy | SEMRECS < 

| 


» terms for what we do not ours« 
n markets. 





In the Republican national platform of 1904 the party fu 


the people of our country for the past 50 years in their mani- cisoien at emia ee ee ae ie See: oe 

fold activities have steadily advanced in unparalleled pros- | ing commercial reciprocity wherever recipi ul arrans i t ‘ 

perity and material achievements. | effected consistent with the principles of prot ction and witho it i 
Under this policy the Republican Party since it became re- | *® Americ®n agriculture, American labor, or any American Indust 


sponsible for legislation has given the country an opportunity | The principle of reciprocity was most clearly and suc 
for its greatest progress and development. During all these | stated by the late President McKinley in his first inaug 
years, with only one exception, the protective principle has been | address, as follows: 

the fixed and permanent policy of the Government. During this | The end in view always to be the opening up of new m 

time oUF progress and development have been unequaled in the | eee ees ee oe ince auimnaivest an 
history of the world. It has added to our wealth, developed | not involve any loss of labor of our own people, but tend to 

our resources, extended our commerce, and multiplied our | their prosperity. 

activities, Under its stimulating influence ‘we have become the The principle of reciprocity has been interpreted and f 


dominant force amongst the governments of the world. lowed by all of the great leaders of the party. It | 

_ Since the inauguration of the protective policy by the Repub- | never more clearly stated than by the late Ch: s ] 

lican Party we have accumulated and added to our materia! | Smith: 

wealth upward of $110,000,000,000, which fs’ practically one- When readily understood the principle Is axiomatic. B 

fourth of the wealth of civilization. Under the same policy and | coffee, but makes no machinery. We make ma y, but 
the range of prices therefor from the wealth of the soil our coffee. She needs the fabrics of our factories and forges, and we n i 


u the fruits of her tropical soil. We agree to cor I ) 
agricultural production is the greatest in value each year of | and she agrees to concessions for our machinery, ‘That Is recip 
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To my mind reciprocity means reciprocal and fair exchanges 
between different countries as far as may be in noncompeting 
products. It seems to me a fair and just reciprocal arrange- 
ment between the United States and Canada that is just and 
fair to every interest is much to be desired. I do not wish to 
be understood as opposing such a reciprocal agreement. It oc- 
curs to me, however, the measure proposed is unjust, unfair, un- 
Republican, and is in violation of the declared and settled 
policy of the party for more than a generation. It means to 
me a serious and unwarranted blow to the American farmer 
which places him in an unequal and unfair competition with 
his Canadian rival without any fair or just compensation in re- 
turn for the protection that is now accorded him under existing 
law. 

This is not the first experience our country has had in rect- 
procity with Canada. The treaty of 1854 was injurious and 
inimical to the prosperity and welfare of the people of the 
United States. It retarded our industrial and commercial de- 
velopment, and was unjust to practically every interest. Al- 
though patiently borne until 1866, it was then renounced. 

Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years in Congress, makes the fol- 
lowing comments, among other severe criticisms of this treaty: 

The selection of the commodities, as shown by the schedule, was 
made almost wholly to favor Canadian interests. There was scarcely 
a product in the list which could be exported from the United States 
to Canada without loss, while the great market of the United States 
was thrown open to Canada without tax or charge for nearly every- 
thing which she could produce and export. All her raw materials were 
admitted free, while all our manufactures were charged with heavy 
duty, the market being reserved for English merchants. 

Mr. Fielding, in speaking in the Canadian Parliament of the 
present agreement soon after it was promulgated, stated: 

It is the reciprocity treaty of 1854 over again, with comparatively 
little change. It promises prosperity to the people of Canada, and this 
House would make a grave mistake and do a grave wrong if it would 
refuse to take advantage of it. . 

The history of the operations of the treaty of 1854 discloses 
the fact that we remitted to the Canadian Government many 
millions of dollars in duties, and instead of there being a bal- 
ance of trade in our favor as it had been under normal condi- 
tions, during the greater part of the time while it was in force 
it was largely against us. When the treaty was ratified the 
balance of trade in our favor annually was $8,000,000. At its 
close the balance against us was $30,000,000. Under such con- 
ditions, considering the unfortunate experience we have hereto- 
fore had and the loss we then suffered without material gain, | 
is it wise or the part of good statesmanship to practically re- | 
new an agreement that in the first instance proved so disastrous | 
to our producing and commercial interests? 

Mr. President, I can not persuade myself that in any sense | 
this agreement follows either the rule of our party faith in the 
policy of protection or in that of reciprocity. As far as I am 
concerned I can not vote for its enactment or its ratification. 
It is neither protective nor reciprocal, but diametrically at 
variance, in my judgment, with both. Had it been proposed by 
the opposition, I could readily appreciate it as in line some- 
what with their sympathies and their policy. When first sub- 
mitted to the last Congress it was promptly and unanimously 
adopted at a caucus of the Democratic Party of the House of | 
Representatives on January 31 last. It was reported from the | 
Ways and Means Committee in the House of the last Congress | 
by a vote of 12 to 7—6 Republicans and 6 Democrats for and | 
6 Republicans and 1 Democrat against. It was thereafter | 
passed through the other House by the full vote of the Demo- 
cratic Party, with only five exceptions, and with a minority of 
the Republican membership. It was reported to the Senate 
from the Finance Committee of the last Congress without rec- 
ommendation, and the Senate declined to consider it. 

It was passed through the present House by a vote of 267 for 
to 89 against. 
of it was 199; against it, 11. The number of Republicans who 
voted in favor of it was 67, and against it 78. It was reported 
by the Finance Committee to the Senate without recommenda- 
tion. 

Under such conditions it can hardly be claimed this is a Re- 
publican measure, as far as legislative action so far is con- 
cerned. I feel at liberty, therefore, and am disposed, to exer- 
cise my own convictions thereon, independent of Executive 
action. 

I desire, however, Mr. President, to express my high opinion 
of and confidence in the wisdom, the character, the patriotism, 
and unselfish devotion to the public service of the President of 
the United States. He has the highest ideals of public service, 
is unselfishly and patriotically devoting himself and his admin- 
istration to the solution of great problems that immediately 
concern the present and future well-being of the Republic, 
The record this administration has made in advanced, substan- 


| 
| 


The number of Democrats who voted in favor | 


tial, progressive, and constructive legislation, and in the vigor 
energy, and effectiveness of its enforcement of law against 


con- 
centrated and powerful monopolies is unequaled by any ad. 
ministration during the same length of time. 

With the highest respect for the President and great conf- 


dence in his wisdom, I am, however, unwilling to follow him in 
the proposed legislation. This I very much regret, but to do so 
would do violence to my highest convictions and firm sense of 
right. 


I have no criticism to make upon the President for the course 
he has pursued. I would have preferred, however, that | 
Senate, in the first instance, had been advised with and consniteq 


therein, and we would not have here a proposition of Execittive 
origin only to be arbitrarily disposed of. The treaty-1 
power is vested by the Constitution in the Senate as y 
with the Executive, and in that connection it requires : 
thirds yote of the Senate to ratify. In this proposal th 
thirds majority is avoided, and to give vitality to the | 
which it is, and a revenue measure at the same time, a m: 
vote of the two Houses only is required. 

It, however, is but the ordinary and natural result fri the 
course of the election last fall. The result was a criticis l 
to a certain extent, a rebuke to the party in many localit' 


certain specific rates of the Payne law. Many of the f " 
joined in this-attack. “The high cost of living,” as a 1 : 
was the slogan employed by the great consuming publi 1 


with that as a pretext the principle of protection has bee 
whelmed and engulfed. 

The proposal to my mind, however, is at variance wii!) the 
policy and traditions of the party. It is not reciprocal. 
vites competition in like productions, and the advantag« 
in favor of Canada. 

The chief sufferers, if it is enacted into law, will be thx s 
cultural producers, It proposes, as far as this country n- 


cerned, to open to our people the market of a country t 
over 7,500,000 people, much of whose area is new and : . 
oped, and in exchange throw open to them the market pla f 
upward of 92,000,000 people, with their multiplicity of act 3 
and infinity of resources and with inexhaustible con ° 
power. To my mind it is unequal, and the exchange is : i 


favor of the Canadian people. 

Mr. President, I had supposed it was the fixed policy of the 
party to take no further step in the revision of the tariff ? 
of the schedules without first having a report thereo: 
exact information as to the difference in the cost of prod 
at home and abroad on the schedule or schedules pro; ) 


| be revised made by the Tariff Board or tariff commis: 


however, is proposed, as far as the negotiations and tl 
of the House are concerned, without any such evidence 
been submitted or evidence gained or sought to be gai 
any of the articles enumerated in the bill from such a 
to revise, alter, change, and modify the rates of duty 
on the articles in question, without, in the first insta: 


| pretense of evidence or information submitted from the 


or from practically any other source. This attack 
alone made upon the agricultural schedule, and the farm 
to be stripped absolutely of the protection afforded them 
the Payne law, without any opportunity for hearing 01 
gestion even made as to the exact facts connected th« 
except as given by the Finance Committee of the Senate . 
the present session. 

To all intents and purposes, as far as the American fa: 
concerned, it is a revision of the tariff as it affects his 
ests, and the products of the farm are to be put upon 
tically a free-trade basis, without any equivalent in reduc! 
the things he is compelled to buy. In other words, as { 3 
the products of the farm are concerned, they are to be 
upon the free list and the farmer still compelled to bu) l 
protected market the articles he needs. 

As far as H. R; 4413—known as the “ farmers’ free-list "| — 
is concerned, I will only stop to observe it was never int: 
by its authors to become a law. Its object was political n 
It is illogical, follows no known rule or precedent, is sub: 
of every principle of tariff legislation, and if enacted into 
would be destructive of every interest it aimed to serve. 
further consideration, in my judgment, will not be sev! 
urged in its present form. E : . 

I am free to confess I had somewhat sympathized wit! ‘ 
new rule prom from high quarters in the party that (4 
true rule in the rey of the tariff was to revise it schoi'- 
by schedule. Upon this theory, however, it was clearly un‘ 
stood no revision would be had on any article of any sche. 
without exact information from the Tariff Board or tariff «o™- 
mission. Whatever delusions I may have had in respect ‘9 
this have been abruptly dissipated by the program now 1% 


is 
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voked. The agricultural schedule alone is now opened to at. | 
tack. Every other interest is ready for the onslaught upon the | 
claim of “the high cost of living.” 

The farmer is to be sacrificed and his prosperity checked | 
and his opportunity for extension and enlargement curtailed by 
a combination of every other independent interest. In this re- 
spect he is practically helpless to protect himself, by combina- 
tion or otherwise, to save himself from the general onslaught. 
If the present program is to be a test of the new doctrine, as 
far as I am concerned, I feel I am ready to disavow it. 

Mr. President, the policy of protection to the western farmer 

for many years was indirect and largely theoretical. Its chief 
aim was to give encouragement to and to develop our new and 
struggling manufacturing industries. It had application to and 
direct relation largely to the eastern manufacturing interests. 
The western farmer was far from market and rates of trans- 
portation were high. It developed a nearer market; gave em- 
ployment to labor in the manufacturing establishments: in- 
creased the number of consumers and the price of all farm 
products. 
Under the impetus and encouragement of this policy the manu- 
facturing establishments developed and extended westward, 
seeking locations nearer the source of supply. It increased the 
consumers, shortened the distances of transportation, lessened | 
the freight charges the farmer originally was compelled to pay, 
and in the highest sense demonstrated the beneficent effects of | 
the policy of protection and brought in a pMactical way the | 
agricultural producer and the consumer of his products in close 
proximity. 

In every sense it has had a most salutary effect, both upon 
the agriculturist, the manufacturer, and labor. It increased | 
farm values, raised the price of farm products; developed a local 
consumption not only for the products of the farm, but in return 
gave a market to the manufacturer in the prosperity of the 
agriculturist. 

During the last few years the farmer has largely come into 
his own, and this result has demonstrated the beneficence and | 
helpfulness of the protective policy. The great body of agri- | 
culturists have felt justified and repaid for their loyalty to the | 
party that inaugurated the policy, and, as a rule, have largely | 
sustained it. The producer and the consumer of late have met | 
practically on equal terms, with fair exchange between both. 

Is it fair, is it just, is it patriotic, and is it wise when the 
farmer recognizes his equality and is satisfied with existing 
conditions that a revision should be inaugurated on the agri- 
cultural schedule alone and the farmer stripped of the protec- 
tion the law now gives him and engulf and overwhelm the home 
market through free-trade competition in all his products when 
the reduction upon the things he buys is so meager it in no sense 
is a just or fair equivalent? Can it be expected the agriculturist 
is to sustain a party under such a policy which as a result must 
necessarily depreciate the value of his holdings, make unre- 
munerative his employment, lessen the price of the things he 
has to sell, and place him in competition with a foreign people 
where production is had upon cheaper lands with greater pro- 
ductive capacity, with less investment of capital, with rates of 
wages in many cases less, and he be content to support a policy 
or a party that is willing to do violence to every sense of right 
in the farmer’s relation to the other members of the citizenship 
of our country and leave the latter protected in all other inter- 
ests and place the farmer alone in such unequal competition? 

Mr. President, the western farmer for years has been the bul- 
wark of Republican strength and has sustained the party, as a 
rule, in all crises with rare exceptions. He is intelligent, pa- 
triotic, high minded, and believes in fair play. It can hardly 
be hoped, however, that his highest rights are to be invaded, 
his possessions depreciated, his products cheapened, and he be 
expected to cooperate and sustain a policy that proposes to do 
such violence to him. 

Under the Payne law he is abundantly protected in all his 
products against foreign competition. Under it and the Ding- 
ley law great prosperity has come to him. If he is to be | 


stricken down and his interests sacrificed on the combined de- | 
mand of the selfish consuming public, and unable to defend 
himself, it can hardly be expected he will be loyal to a party 
that is chargeable, without right or justice, in bringing such 
results upon him, 

To my mind, if this policy is to be pursued it is but the be- 
ginning of the end of the protective system. If one interest is 
to be sacrificed and stricken down, a disposition certainly will 
be invited and encouraged to undermine all other interests, 
which in the end can not be other than disastrous to our whole 
economic policy. Each should be treated on an equality and 
each is deserving of a fair and just measure of protection. This 
Tule should be followed in any case, whether it be protective 
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| confidence the agricultural population of our country will 


| larger cities, where rates of wages are higher and 1 
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or on a tariff for revenue basis. Every industry should be 
treated with exact justice under any and all economic systems. 


An unrelenting press has been most insistent in an unjust 
and largely an unwarranted attack upon the tariff act of 1909, 
for the reason chiefly that print paper was not placed on the free 
list. I am free to confess many of the farmers sympathized 


with this warfare and felt many of the rates were unduly 
high. In many cases in the last election they voted their re- 
buke to the Republican Party, and the result is clearly « 
cernible in the Democratic majority in the House of Re 
sentatives, and it is plainly visibie in the membership of 

body since March 4 last. 

Mr. President, I am free to admit many of the rates 
Payne law were placed higher than, in my judgment, the 1 
warranted. Notwithstanding this fact, however, the fan 
alike with every other industry in the country since the pas 
of the law has met with unusual prosperity. Farm pri 
largely maintained their level until recently, agricultural! 
have appreciated in value, labor has found ready employ 
higher rates of“*wages than ever before, the commercin! and in 
dustrial activities of the country were not impeded, but on the 
contrary the fullest measure of prosperity has prevailed. ‘I 


= | 


| handsome surplus. 


If this agreement is to be ratified and enacted into law, I have 


a higher and juster appreciation of the law and of the protec- 
tion afforded them under the act of 1909 than they have hereto- 
fore manifested. 


“The high cost of living” is the battle cry of all the int 


i 


favoring the ratification and enactment of the proposed 1 sure 
If the claim be true, it must necessarily follow the remo f 
the duties upon the products of the farm and opening the door 
to Canadian competition must lower the price with the ho 

that the ultimate consumer will be the beneficiary. If he i ) 


profit, it necessarjly must be at the expense of the f 
prices of agricultural products and of live stock will be reduced 
as a result. 

The profits of the farm under present conditions are not 
unduly remunerative. Land values are hig! ip. i 
chased in a protected market, farm labor is scarce and 


prohibitive in many localities as to rate of wages 
result the farmer’s profits are much less nh on an equal 
investment along other lines of industry. 

The serious and admitted difficulty in the way of the ulti: > 
consumer is the cost of distribution. ‘The fault lies in 1 e 
being too many consumers and not a su ent number of pro- 
ducers. Too many, and far too many, are engaged in do! 
or retail distribution to the consumer who in the end is « l 
to pay the added cost. Even if there were as a result « 
agreement a lessened cost of the products of the farm, 
no benefit would accrue to the ultimate consumer for t] ! 
the depreciation in price originally would be approp: 
the middlemen before the product reached its final dest 

The census of 1910 tells its own story. The population 
agricultural area in many sections of our country, eve! i 
most productive regions, shows a less population 1 10 3 
ago. The segregation and the increase have centered 


felt greater opportunities lie in individual! effort. TT 

not be so. Within the last decade rural life, with its o 
ties, has been made much more attractive and agreeable. ‘J 
improvements in agricultural machinery have made farm we 
much easier and less a drudgery. Rural free delivery ext: 
throughout every rural community where the density of po; 
tion at all justifies it. The rural telephone is accessible to p: 
tically every farm home. It brings the farmer into immed 
touch with his own community and his business and com: 
center. The automobile in modern rural life, with its ra 


| of communication, is not an exception. Improved hig! 
| have added to the accessibility of rural districts and wit! 


commercial and industrial centers. In every way farm 


been modernized, improved, made more attractive, and 


where the highest ideals of citizenship are nurtured and | ' 


which the stability and security of our institutions Ja 

Mr. President, to my mind these things have larc 
made possible by modern development under the stin 31 
encouragement of the Republican policy of protection. |! 
judgment there might be a modification under the existing tariff 
law when the exact facts are obtainable, but to enact the pro 
posed measure is a revulsion of existing conditions which will 
retard, if not crush out, the prosperity and development of farm 
life and in every way defeat the upbuilding and advancement 
of our rural communities. 


; 
’ 
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The arable lands of the Nation are practically occupied. 
Much can be done in rejuvenating a large part of the farm lands 
of the East. Greater care and better farming should be followed 
in the newer communities. We, however, can increase our 
acreage and productiveness somewhat through irrigation, which 
has taken such splendid form under the Federal Government. 
Much can be done by intensive and also by dry farming in the 
semiarid regions. Congress has recognized this fact by recent 
legislation in enlarging the area of this class of lands under the 
homestead law. 

Under r suc h conditions and the legitimate and ordinary and 
natural increase in the value of farm products, is it not fair and 
just the farmer should profit thereby and this condition should 
have relation under the existing economic policy of the Govern- 
ment to the area of lands within our own boundaries and the 
citizenship which occupies it and produces therefrom? 

The proposition now is to throw open the vast area of the 
Canadian northwest, which is as yet largely undeveloped and 
with possibilities almost beyond computation in the production 
of the cereals, and to open our market to strangers and foreign- 
ers which can have no other result than to depreciate and lessen 
the price of all products and live stock raised on the American 
farm. 

The area of northwestern Canada, as well as the productive- 
ness, is almost limitless. The Provinces of Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba, and Alberta embrace practically 370,000,000 acres, with a 
tillable area of 214,000,000. The area of these Provinces is 
nearly equal to the great States of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Idaho, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, the imperial granary of our own gre ut Northwest. I 
insert a table heretofore used in this discussion showing the 
respective areas in the different Provinces and States above 

amed: 

. "= Area of Provinces and States. 


TT 


Number of Number of | Number of 
































Provinces and States. acres aores of till- square 
; able land. miles. 
|———__— 

Baskatchewall. .cccccccccccccccccscccceses 160, 416, 009 86, 826, 240 250, 650 
Mamitaba ... ccccccccsccscovessececccccesess 47, 188, 420 27, 000, 600 73, 732 
AIDEEEB. . ccnccccccevecescescccosesscesestes 162, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 253, 125 
DO ian tiinti tina cba inate 369, 604, 480 30 | 213,826,240 | 877,507 
SINE nn concen danedonecndcabnmeroenett 83, "353, 600 | Dain on Chinen ee 83, 365 
North Dakota . ..| 45,307,800 |.. 70,795 
South Dakota.. 49, 696, 000 |.. 77,650 
Nebraska.... 49, 606, 000 |... 77,510 
Idaho........ 54, 272, 000 | 84, 800 
IWS. .... 2066 35, 856, 000 56, 025 
BUMMOIS. . nc ccicccascevsoesovcsessscbssivece 36, 256, 000 56, 650 
MICHIgOR . c00cccceoccdosensseunentensoness 37, 705, 600 58,915 

Wisconsin. .. ccccccccocccccccccescecccses 85, 965, 600 56, 
Total ...cccccccocccesccdsucsecsessses 397 919,000. sndenenes wed 621, 750 | 











The possibilities of the development of these Provinces are 
enormous and can not well be comprehended. The lands are | 
much less in value than on this side of the border. A much | 
less investment is required in production, and even if the rate | 
of wages does not greatly differ the American farmer would 
have an unequal task in competition against such tremendous | 
odds. 

Mr. President, I will not review in detail all of the articles 
affected by the proposed agreement. I take occasion to men- 
tion a few. Under the Dingley law the production of flax, pro- 
tected by a duty of 25 cents per bushel, was greatly stimulated. 
The farmers, especially in the Northwest, largely increased the | 
acreage, and the production rapidly developed. 


tion of flax in the United States aggregated 12,500,000 bushels, 
with an average price of 95 cents per bushel and a total yalua- 
tion of $11,237,000. Ten years later, or during the year 1908, 
the production of flax had increased to 28,500,000 bushels, with 
an average price of $1.18 and a total farm value of $30,577,000. 
The crop for 1910 was very short,and the production was 
14,116,000 bushels, with a farm value per bushel of $2.30 and 
a total farm value of $32,554,000. I submit the following table, 
which clearly demonstrates that the American farmer, and 
especially in the Northwest, secures the advantage of the tariff 
thereon over his Canadian rival. 

The places are immediately adjacent along the international 
boundary line, and the prices given are in themselves suffi- 
ciently eloquent in their demonstration of the fact without the 
necessity of elaboration or further comment. It makes clear 
the American farmer is protected by the rate of duty levied 
under the different laws in force. 


In the year | 
1898, succeeding the passage of the Dingley law, the produc- | 


Flaz. 
{Prices paid Jan. 9, 10, and 11, 1911.] 





Pembina....... b 93 | $1.93 $1.93 
Oe ie ate 2.32 | $2.26 | $2.26 | SE cenknon 2.06 2. 06 2.0 
Walhalla....... 2.35 2. 25 2.32 | Haskett....... 2.03 2.03 2.0 
Hannah........ 2.42 2. 42 2.42 || Crystal — 2.10 2.10 2. 
DL cnn kinenets 2.34 2.31 2.31 || Cartwright. . 2.00 2.00 2. 
Hansboro...... 2.31 2. 24 2.31 || Boissevain. 2.14 2.12 2.1 
WOU... isi ak 2.33} 2.33} 233 || North Portal..| 189| 1.89 1 


Mr. President, as further showing the yield per acre as well 
as the farm price per bushel of the flax crop for the year 1910 
in the States and Provinces named, I submit the following which 
I have compiled from the recent report of the Tariff Board. It 
shows the average yield per acre in Canada more than 2} 
bushels over that in the States named, but the price per bushe! 
in these States is 30 cents over that in Canada. 








Yield | verm 
United States. Canada. per | 
acre. |, 
Bushels. 
North Dakota ..... RR 11.79 | ) 
SNe nccccccesnncd Saskatchewan.......... 7. 87 | 
South Dakota.......... BNO icct css ceeniivess 4.48 | 
Average.......... AVERED.cccwesecs 8.04 2.01 


The total production of flax during the year 1910, as shown 
by the Department of Agriculture, as hereinbefore stated, w: 
14,116,000 bushels, with a farm value of $32,554,000. The 
following States, in the year 1910, produced nearly 90 per ccut 
of the flax crop of the United States: 


States. | Bushels. Farm \ 





North Dakota 100 
Minnesota 00 
South Dakota ) 
Total 
The foregoing very clearly demonstrates the great int«: st 
the people of the above-named States have in the pending 


measure in its effect on this single crop. 

The production of barley in the United States in 1S9s. the 
year succeeding the enactment of the Dingley law, was 60,010,000 
bushels, with a farm value of $37,000,000. The production for 
the year 1910 was 162,227,000 bushels, with a farm value of 
$93,785,000. The following Northwestern States, as shown b: 
| the report of the Agricuitural Department, produced upward 
| of 50 per cent of the barley crop of the United States: 


Bushels. Farm \ 



















| 

| inn canonscaqienndbatapneur gin thes sage 6equre 26, 985, 000 $16, | ) 
WOES dn cucctsedtackatdesandtinalusiteunstiiesiea= 22, 429,000 14 0 

— DOME s . 00dc cose ddbdibecteses teccivbecsbestvedd 18, 655, 000 1 00 

| 2 bagccncesemenedes secguenewerdiies dec censewoetesount 15, 045, 000 8, a) 

North SEEN: din'wn gmat bithinns siiclinnn snark ahiennibieaninll 5, 428, 000 2 

; DO sini cickisstaditbidiniide setehadtitacbiiach , 542,000 | 52 0 


D ceteienieientieaikii Sis MN il be enc is oae ie coop oe 
| ‘That the farmers of the Northwestern States were effectively 
| protected from Canadian competition in the importation of flis 
| crop, I submit the following comparative table of current )v' 
on the dates named in the United States and in Canad 
adjacent points near the boundary line. The duty on 
product saved the market to the Northwestern farmer, and ‘ic 
advantage this gave him was his security and protection. 
Barley. 
[Prices paid Jan. 9, 10, and 11, 1911.) 


United States. | Jan. 9. | Jan. 10. | Jan. 11 


Cents. 
67 
67 
64 
64 
66 
67 
63 











1911. 


eee ee ee ene eee nner nnn 





Mr. President, in further demonstration of the fact that the 
existing rate of duty on barley does protect the northwestern 


farmer on this grain I submit additional data which I have | 


compiled as to yield per acre of this crop for the year 1910 
from the report of the Tariff Board and the farm prices there- 
for in the following-named States and Provinces. This disclos 
the fact that the average price per bushel on this side of the 
line is practically 20 cents over that on the other side of the 
international boundary line, but the Canadian farmer has an 























advantage of an average yield per acre of 13 bushels: 
Aver | yarm | Aver | parm 
age age | ow 
United States. yield cam Canada. yiela | Price 
— t per | bushe 
acre. bushel. acre. | bushel. 
aren poet 
|Bushels Bushels.| 
Minnesota........------ 21.00 | $0.60 Rs deacecn dunes | 99.21 | $0.390 
Wisconsin.........2.... 25.90} .64 || Saskatchewan.......... | 26.18 . 358 
South Dakota.......... 18.20] .51 || Alberta.........20002.. | 20.33 "383 
ee ee 29. 50 -55 
North Dakota.......... 5.50 -55 
Average. ..-..-+-- 20.00 | 572 Average.......... 33.20 | 377 





The total production of spring wheat for the year 1910, as 
shown by the Department of Agriculture, was 231,399,000 
bushels, with a farm value of $207,868,000. ‘The following 
States produced practically 75 per cent of the spring-wheat 
crop during the preceding year, as shown by the following 
table: 








States. Bushels. | Farm vatue. - 
Set iamaganenscncendo use 94,080,000 | $88, 435,000 
nn ncececenen 46,720,000 | 41,581,000 
Gertie WN nc ices sioc.occes....cc20.cccce 36,105,000 | 32,494,000 

Sa ae 176, 905, 000 163, 510,000 











The people of the foregoing States naturally and necessarily 


have a tremendous interest in the provisions of the pending | 
messure. Its enactment is fraught, they believe, with great 


The present | 


consequence to their present and future welfare. 
law saves them from competition with their Canadian rivals 
and protects them in their home market. 

If the present rate of duty is removed, as is proposed, their 
present market will be overwhelmed and the price reduced to 


the Canadian level. Under existing conditions and the rate of | 
duty now in force the American farmer has the advantage and | 
receives a higher price for his products, as shown by the follow- | 


ing table, giving current prices for wheat on either side of the 
border : 
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and from which no reduction in the end will be realized by the 
ultimate consumer. 











© > LD) r 
191 ( 
ca ale ee tance $1. 153 $1.04 
I 1.14 | 1.024 | 
ae kd diidene cutie knadaswhicions 1.14 | 1.04 
lt tiadddiniditihtibaindpababingdeedeanewed i.1l 1.% 
Sa rin | “ort | 
Sigh batadek abies taeneokackennrcncnade | 1.05 | 894 
GE Mil Randd ini caicieisnts dneeadicnseceus | 1. 254 1.173 ; 
hbidnathtbiidncimedediacsnnhecccencel 1. 154 | 1.053 : 
NIN cl Wh sd iieetichendadsdinnauneaneene< 1.114 1.05 5 
SC athe oaks te ncdpenbeunsectes 1.073 . O85 & 
I ON eas cnc eauebusadeswocecs 1.049 914 1 
SEE cekbii dh edrtienetedcinkaicsnecneses |aceceescesee |aneeeereneee|enrweees 





The farmers of the Northwest, under the fostering care of the 
Dingley and Payne laws, were induced to engage especially in 
the production of flax and barley, and great interests looking to . 
the manufacture of products from them have located near tlie ' 
sources of production; and instead of the prices being fixed by 
the eastern or the European markets, they have been dictated 
largely at Chicago, Milwaukee, and at Minneapolis. That they 
have been protected in their industry and in these productions 
is clearly demonstrated by the prices this side of the border as 
compared with those on the other side of the line, as is shown 
by the foregoing quotations. 

The advantage under protection as it relates to each product 
is with the American farmer. 

Substantially the same conditions exist as to the oat crop as 
to that of wheat, barley, and flax. It is not my purpose to 
detain the Senate by a discussion thereon or to encumber the 
Recorp by elaboration. The argument that applies to 
| largely has equal force to the other. The oat crop for the yea: 
| 1910 aggregated 1,096,396,000 bushels. It represented a value of 

upward of $380,000,000. The North Central States produced SO 
| per cent of this great crop. The producers of the great bulk of 
| this crop in the United States, as a rule, are in immediate and 
close competition geographically with their Canadian rivals. 

Mr. President, I have called attention to the production of 
spring wheat, especially in the northwestern area embraced 
| within the States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, where 
substantially 75 per cent of this crop is produced annually. 
Notwithstanding the fact that these three States, with an area 
of upward of 230,000 square miles, produce such an abundant 
supply of this cereal, it is insignificant in comparison with the 
larger and more extensive area of northwestern Canada. The 
area embraced in Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Alberta alone 
comprises 577,600 square miles. This vast acreage, mostly of 
highly productive land, is two and one-half times the area o! 


on 


| 
Wheat. the States last named. 
PRICES PAID FOR WEEK ENDING DEC. 31, 1910. | The average yield per acre of wheat in the States nan 
i oer I | during the year 1910 was as follows: Minnesota, 16 bushels 
United States. Cents. | Canada. | Cents South Dakota, 14 bushels; and North Dakota, 13 bushels; whik 
i Saskatchewan was 22 bushels per acre. With such a tremendou 
Rein ECC 80-91 | ee 79-1 | 2Fea open to the cultivation of wheat and only 10 or 12 per ct 
Wath oa ceasce ec oa i Se | g] | Of the lands now under cultivation, what will be the result in 
Henash ne cetitinsncina pacing’ 90 | a dikinan nndceedecn 77 | few years with the possibility of the future development of this 
bak nape Rewseornpntne as Ot i Goputal City Oecd ie tele | s-3 extended area? 
Houpitusanclsicdicicess<< 90 || Cartwright. ........2202727772 7-79 | There has been an enormous and marvelous increase in recen 
—— tt teeter neeceweneewees » — VIN... .-.2--++-2---+-- 80 | years in the production of spring wheat in the region immed 
Portal. .ccscscsscoscsesoseseee] 88 || North Porial-..........22227- 75 | Sete Bosth of the States which produce the great bulk of t! 
Rernall., . cctiasdisetebivoiioes 88 | Se es a Sa 74 | Spring-wheat crop, and, as heretofore stated, with the advantag 
TS -.seeeeeaneeernnnerecence 93 || Waskada...............--.--. 77 | all in favor of the Canadian producer, with the cheaper land 
: sin and greater production per acre, the volume of its producti 
ae PRICES PAID JAN. 10, 1911. | will be wonderfully accelerated and in the end will overwhel 
= als 4 the producers of this great crop in the United States. 
leche... cecereyens SEE Neesaronecconssocencs ro | I need not amplify, as far as the argument is concerned, i1 
Wein estab etc sustinck. ie g2 | relation. to the production of wheat and to competition with t 








As further showing the difference in the price of wheat and | 


the advantage to the American farmer in the rate of duty over 
that of the Canadian producer, I submit the following table, 
submitted by the Tariff Board in its report to the President on 
February 28, 1911, showing the Minneapolis and Winnipeg 
prices, and advance of the Minneapolis prices over Winnipeg 
prices during each month of the year of 1910. It shows a dif- 
ference in the price per bushel in favor of Minneapolis over 
Winnipeg from 6} cents to 15§ cents throughout the year. It 
occurs to me the American farmer should not be called upon to 
surrender this advantage he now has to satisfy the selfish de- 
mand and what seems to be an unreasonable hope of the public, 


| American producer, nor need I add further to the suggestio 
| heretofore made in regard to the competition as to flax, o 

and barley. The argument as it applies to the wheat crop 
equally true as to barley, oats, and flax. 

Mr. President, it seems to me, should this proposal be « 
summated, the menace of competition and depreciation 
price of the products in question to the American farme: 
especially to those of the Northwest, is definite and 
The area susceptible of the profitable cultivation of the 
and of flax is so extensive and vast in northwestern ‘ 
occurs to me, no other result can be reached. It 
closed by the table I have already used. The area in croj 
the year 1909 was less than 12,000,000 acres. Yet with this 
limited acreage they produced 147,482,000 bushels of wheat, at 


3 ext 


s iti 
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an average yield per acre of nearly 22 bushels, while the aver- 
age yield in the United States was about 154 bushels. 

The Canadian Yearbook for 1909 further states that the total 
production of crops in northwestern Canada for that year was 
240,000,000 bushels. The area capable of producing grain, from 
the same authority, is stated to be 220,000,000 acres and that 
the unoccupied land in the future will at least produce 5,000,- 
000,000 bushels annually, and this without taking into consider- 
ation the Mackenzie Basin, which is also capable of producing 
grain. With such an annual production and with such a limited 
area now under cultivation, it is but a simple proposition in 
mathematics to determine what the result will be in a very 
limited number of years, when even only a small part of this 
vast area is made productive through cultivation. I have seen it 
stated that in recent years more than one and a half millions 
of acres annually of their arable lands are broken, and that dur- 
ing the present year it is estimated that at least that acreage 
of new lands will be opened and ready for crop the next year. 
This, in my judgment, is a very low estimate. This develop- 
ment would be accelerated under normal conditions. 

In my judgment, should the proposal now made be enacted, 
it would immeasurably hasten the development, increase its 
production, and to that extent add to and intensify the com- 
petition with the American farmer and depress his market. 

Mr. President, it is most vigorously contended, and from high 
sources, that the Liverpool market fixes the price of wheat as 
well as of all our grains; that this being so, the proposed modi- 
fication and the removal of the existing duties would not affect 
the price of wheat to the American farmer. The wheat pro- 
duction in the United States in the year 1909 was 664,802,000 
bushels. Of that amount we consumed practically 90 per cent, 
and only 10 per cent was for export. The great bulk of the 
crop that is now produced is paid for in the American market, 
and the amount for export each year will undoubtedly be a 
diminishing quantity. 

“I submit the following table, taken from the report of the 
Tariff Board, submitted to Congress on March 1 of the present 
year, showing quarterly prices of wheat in Liverpool, in Win- 
nipeg, and other markets in the United States for 1909-10: 














1909 | 1910 
| 
Jan. | Apr. | July. | Oct. | Jan | Apr. | July | Oct. 
| | 
Se at ar ET aT ee 
Minneapolis, No. 1 r | 
eS $1. O79 |$1. 268 ($1. 31g [$1.03] '$1. 154 ($1. 114 ($1. 254 +7 
Duluth, No. 1 northern.| 1.064 | 1.254 | 1.303 | 1.03§ | 1.144 | 1.11§ | 1.28) | 1.07 
Chicago, No.1 northern.| 1. 08} 1. 26§ | 1.30 | 1.05 | 1.165) 116 | 1.25 | 112 
Winnipeg, No. i north- | | 
WES oe conas Dee ee coe - 99} | 1.233 | 1.30 - 998 | 1.04 | 1.035 | 1.175 - 983 
Liverpool, No.2 north- | 
ern (Manitoba).......| 116 | 137 | 1.4 1.31 1. 22 1.18 | 118 1.16 
' i 











It will be observed the range of prices varies somewhat, but 
with uniformity the price at Minneapolis and Duluth during 
the two years covered by the table is higher than at Winnipeg, 
in some cases the difference ranging as high as 104 and 114 
cents per bushel, and in no case lower than 1§ cents. If the 
price of wheat at Minneapolis and Duluth is fixed by the price 
at Liverpool, why, I ask, is there a difference between the price 
of this cereal at these points and Winnipeg, as above demon- 
strated, sometimes ranging over 10 cents per bushel, when at 
the same time the freight rate on wheat from Winnipeg is less 
to Liverpool than from Minneapolis? It occurs to me from the 
evidence thus adduced by the Tariff Board it is incumbent 
from some authentic source to make explanation. The facts, 
however, clearly establish the truth of the statement, and in 
iny opinion any other position is untenable. 

The senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], in 
his very able report to the Senate on this bill, shows that in 
order to export wheat from Minneapolis to Liverpool the price 
at the latter place would have to be at least 16 to 17 cents per 
bushel higher than at Minneapolis in order to pay the freight 
rates, insurance, commissions, handling, and so forth, and allow- 
ing a reasonable profit on capital and risk of business. It is 
further shown that the average prices of No. 1 northern in 
Minneapolis and Liverpool for the years 1908, 1909, and 1910, as 
reported by the Bureau of Statistics, were as follows: 








Years. eanetie Liverpool. 


IQOB... 0. crccccccccccccccccceccseccoesncecscses $1.11 $1.25 
ROOD... ccccccvcccnccessscnccssccsceedsevesesos 1.20 1.29 
W910, ...0..ccncvecccvcccccsccccrccencccoceseses 1.14 1.14 
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If therefore the Liverpool market had fixed the price at 
Minneapolis, and computing the difference at 17 cents per 
bushel, the price at Minneapolis would have been 8 cents lower 
in 1908, 8 cents lower in 1909, and 17 cents lower in 1910. The 
loss on the wheat crop of Minnesota and North and South Da- 
kota for the three years would have been as follows: 








Years. Total crop. ae Total loss 
Bushels Cents. 
ON is ic RSs onc acd chicks Nigaasiaitces dabeniaies | 174,847,000 3] $5,245, 410 
sth isn Mii, Spt gindeidcn san vataeeebhcahbeedaael 232, 430, 000 8 | 18,594, 4% 
Een shitebes cocdubatbiscsdeslstasiinecevarawn | 177,905, 000 17 | 30,243, 8 
Total loss of 3 States for 3 years.......... called 54, 083, 660 





Under present conditions the farmers of the Northwest, even 
with the existing rates of duty against Canadian importations, 
have no undue advantage over their.Canadian competitors. 
Their lands in the United States are of greater value. Tihie 
productive capacity of the soil is less in wheat, barley, flax, 
and oats. The quality of each is inferior to that produced hy 
the Canadian farmer. By reason of the greater production | 
acre of these crops in Canada the average cost of the production 
of a bushel of grain is very much lessened, and this all to the 
advantage of those across the international boundary line. 

If this is not true, why has there each year been suc! 
large emigration from many of the Northwestern State 
Canada? Few of these people return, and they appear satis 
with conditions and the opportunities there afforded the: 


i 


-has been asserted by high officials of the Canadian Gover) 


that already 500,000 Americans have transferred their allegiance 
to Canada, and with their energy and industry and means are 
now contributing to the development and upbuilding of Canada. 

This already has been a serious loss in wealth and to the 
industrial strength and producing capacity of many sections of 
our country. Shall we, by legislation of the character proposed 
increase and encourage that movement, and by force of chanze 
conditions, which must surely follow, drive our own people from 
the fields they now occupy to the more promising and hopeful 
opportunities under a foreign flag? The sole remedy, it occur: 
to me, is to maintain the present tariff rates, and under im- 
proved industrial and economic conditions an equitable balance 
will be secured and maintained. 

Mr. President, the interests to be materially and substant' 
affected by the provisions of the pending measure are ext: e 
and immense, and it should receive the most careful and j)a 
taking consideration before the agriculturists with al! 
interests should be so materially affected. The data 
agriculture as it will be shown by the census of 1910 are | 
not obtainable, and we are obliged to look to the infor! 
given us by the census of 1900. That year the value of 
lands, including buildings, farm implements, and machiner; l 
live stock, aggregated $20,439,000,000. 

This aggregate must have tremendously increased during | 
past decade. It is estimated by Mr. North, the former !)i- 
rector of the Census, as given in the American Yearbook for 
1910, that the value of all farm property, as will be sho 
the agriculture census for 1910, will be approximately $50,000 
000,000. This estimate seems excessive, but it is suil 
accurate for my purpose. 

The number of persons engaged in agricultural pursuiis 
eording to the census of 1900, aggregated upward of 10.3>1,'' 
The number so engaged during the last decade has added \ 
materially to the above great total. The value of the a 
output, as shown by the report of the Secretary of Agricu 
for the year 1909, for farm animals and crop products, : 
gated practically $9,000,000,000. With such a large per © 
our population engaged in agricultural pursuits and with 
a tremendous investment of capital and with such an ager 
in annual production, it certainly should be sufficient to « 
the attention and demand the earnest consideration of © 
in treating a subject of such vast consequence and afi 
such a large percentage of our population, as well as the vill 
of their investments and the price applying to such an encr! 
production. The capital invested in manufa¢ture, as show! !)) 
the returns in 1905, was $12,686,000,000, and the number of | 
sons engaged therein was 5,470,000. The gross value of ('° 
manufactured products for that year was $14,802,000,000. 1, 
however, the cost of materials used, and of fuel, freight, a1! *) 
forth, were deducted, it would leave a net value of the prod" 
of $9,821,000,000. , 

In the measure before us it occurs to me it has relations '° 
and affects most materially the farmer and the value of Lis 
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products, which, in comparison, as far as the amount of the 
investment is considered and the number of individuals engaged 
therein, are far in excess of the capital invested in manufac- 
ture and the wage earners employed, while the net value of 
the annual product of the two industries is substantially the 
same. The measure retains protection to the latter and guards 
the manufacturer practically in all his rights, while at the 
same time it proposes to break down the protective policy to 
the larger interests of agriculture, placing it upon a free- 
trade basis and in open competition with strangers and foreign- 
ers, while the shield of protection is reserved to the manu- 
facturer with only a limited lowering of certain of the rates. 
To my mind it is so inequitable and unjust that for my part 
I can not accede to it. 

As a result it will discourage the agricultural producer, de- 
preciate his holdings, lessen his possibilities for success, drive 
him to the necessity of disposing of his lands, crowd more and 
more the centers of population, increase the consuming public, 
and the American farmer will be forced to seek the cheaper 
lands in the Canadian Dominion, where his chances for suc- 
cess are greater and his opportunities enlarged, and instead of 
encouraging and protecting our home citizenship it will lead to | 
discouragement and, I fear, to disaster. 

To my mind the most serious and substantial objecticn to the 
pending measure, as far as it relates to agricultural production, 
is that it proposes to open our markets to the same class of 
production that will enter into immediate, direct, and ruin- 
ous competition with the identical products of our own peo- 
ple. It is not reciprocal, it is competitive, and will be ruin- 
ous to our own producers. The proposal is at variance with 
the declared principle of reciprocity whenever asserted as a 
party policy or announced or defined by the older or more 
recent leaders of the party. 

Mr. President, in these observations I have confined myself 
somewhat to local or sectional conditions in the Northwest. 
They are apparent, immediate, and striking to the people of that | 
locality. The situation, however, is just as apparent and as 
imminent in other respects immediately adjacent along the en- 
tire international boundary line as affecting the same and other | 
like productions. I trust, however, I am not so narrow or that 
I am biased by such a selfish or sectional interest that I would 
not want to do full justice to the people of the whole country 
irrespective of local or sectional conditions. In the vote I shall | 
cast upon this measure I mean it shall be in the interest of | 
the whole people and for the highest well-being of the present | 
and future of a common country. ‘ | 

Mr. President, in addition to the direct effect on the market 
price of all the products of the farm, in my judgment history 
will again repeat itself and it will result in seriously depressing 
the value of farm lands in the United States should this meas- | 
ure receive the approval of Congress. Before the settlement 
and development of the great Northwest assumed such stu- 
pendous proportions some years since the value of farm lands 
in the Eastern States, and even in the Ohio Valley, were not 
unduly high, and agricultural pursuits were profitably carried on. | 

Great depression, however, soon followed. The eastern | 
farmer could not successfully compete with his western rival. 
The western lands were rich, wonderfully productive, and easy | 
of tillage. Freight rates were reduced, and the western farmer 
could deliver his products in the eastern market at less cost 
and at greater profit than the eastern producer. The latter 
was obliged to meet adverse conditions. The soil had long been 
tilled and was exhausted in many cases. It required fertilizing 
and greater care and labor in production. The investment was 
higher and the cost of production much in excess of his western | 
competitor, 

Government statistics disclose the fact that in the States of 
New England and New York alone over 7,000,000 acres of agri- | 
cultural lands were abandoned between the years 1880 and 
1900. They also disclose the further fact that these States, in- 
cluding the States of Ohio and Pennsylvania, lost in the value 
of their farm lands and buildings between the years 1880 and 
1900 the enormous aggregate of $427,000.000. Substantially 
like conditions manifested themselves during the same period 
in other Eastern and older States. 

But, Mr. President, during the last decade a wonderful change | 
has come. The Eastern States have more than regained what 
they had lost during the opening and development of the newer | 
West. As shown by the returns of the last census, the New Eng- 
land States, with New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, gained in | 
the value of farm lands and buildings from 1900 to 1910 the vast | 
= of $1,232,000,000. The country as a whole during the last | 
‘= makes a marvelous showing as to the increase in the 

ue of farm lands and buildings. The increase has been up- 


ward of 100 per cent. The total value of farm lands, includ- | all farm animals. 
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ing buildings, as shown by the census of 1900, was $16,675,- 
000,000, while the returns so far made for the census of 1910 
would indicate the aggregate would reach the stupendous sum 
of $34,000,000,000. Although the eastern farmer during the 
time mentioned felt keenly the depreciation of his holdings 
and the great loss that came to him, he could at least console 
himself with the thought that the burdens he bore were incident 
to the development of the area within our own territorial lim- 
its, and the benefits that accrued were added to the wealth 
of our own citizenship under favored conditions. 

With tariff restrictions removed, the area to be opened in the 
Canadian northwest is greater, and its productive capacity in 
the cereals far exceeds that of the lands opened in our own 
western domain a generation since, that so greatly lowered the 
value of the farms of the East and of the Middle West, made 1 
industry unprofitable, and resulted in the abandonment of mil 
lions of acres of farm lands. 

Should this measure be enacted, in my judgment no other 
result can follow and history will repeat itself. The loss, how- 
ever, will not fall this time alone upon the agriculturist of the 
East and of the Middle West as heretofore, but its blighting and 
depressing effect will more concern the farmer adjacent to the 
international boundary line, and especially those of the North- 
west. Are the agriculturists called upon to again meet such a 
condition, suffer such great loss, and struggle through such an 
experience, not as a result of conditions within our own borders 
or for our own citizenship, but for another Government and 
for aliens under a foreign flag? 

Mr. President, the States which are more directly in com- 
petition with the Canadian northwest, in the productions to 
which I have referred, are Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota. 
and South Dakota. The average value per acre of improved 
land in these States, as shown by the census of 1910, is 
double that of the average value of the lands in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. I submit the following table of the 
value per acre of improved land in the Canadian Provinces, a 
The value in the State 


eee 


: 
: 


almost 


named is from the last census: 





Average value per acre of improved land in 191 
United States. ane r Canada Price per 
‘ . a ©. 
Rs hcindcchoncicccanee Ge i cn kns cesccccwesecces $29. 00 
OS eee | 46.00 || Saskat War | 22. 00 
EE Bins acccnanesnsast | PE EN cide nnndbconcentenhans 20. 00 
Gouth Dalets..... ......ccccces. 38. 67 


There has been marvelous development and prosperity in my 
own State during the last.decade. Each year during the pas 
fourteen there has been contributed in the production of ney 
wealth the largest percentage per capita of any State in t! 
Union. 

As shown by the census of 1900, the total value of farm land 
and buildings in the State of South Dakota was $220,133.000 
Last year the census returns disclosed the value to be 
451,000, an increase of 356 per cent. The average value 
acre of farm land and buildings in 1900 was $11.54; in 1910 j 
had grown to $38.67, an increase of 235 per cent. 

Independent of the effect the proposed measure will bay: 
the prices of all products of the farm or of farm valu 
people of my State have also a great interest in the propo 
elimination of duties on the importation of live stock, in w! 
they feel they will be injuriously and seriously affected in ¢ 
of the ratification of the measure in question. I quote f: 
the Crop Reporter, published by the Department of Agricul! 
for February, 1910, giving the est d number, average | 
and total value of farm animals in South Dakota on Janu 
1910: 


1,005 


imat 


Horses ‘ 000 | $ 
ee a iteagamcnbéondneseses 5 100 





It will be observed from the foregoing t 
of South Dakota have a large and incr ‘est in | 
measure, which, they feel, will injuriously alfect the lue 
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I will not take the time of the Senate to discuss at length the 
separate classes and items independent of what I have hereto- 
fore presented. In my judgment, the bill is a grievous and 
unwarranted assault upon every interest of agriculture, and 
opens the vast field of the Canadian northwest to direct and im- 
mediate competition with all productions of the farm, including 
live stock. It is in no sense reciprocal, nor does it propose an 
exchange in noncompeting products, but on the contrary it puts 
the farmers of the United States in open competition with the 
Canadian producer with substantially the same character of 
productions. 

As I have heretofore stated, it is giving an advantage to the 
manufacturing interests of the United States, and the agricul- 
turists are to be sacrificed in order to secure that advantage. 
It will be a benefit especially to the manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements, to the great packing interests, to the great 
railway companies, especially along our northern borders; but 
in order to serve these interests and that large profits should 
come to them, is it either just or equitable that all of the agri- 
cultural interests should be imperiled, their profits reduced, 
and the value of their hoid':gs lessened? The foundation of all 
prosperity lies in agriculture, and if its interests are to be jeop- 
ardized and the profits of the farm and the farmer are to be 
sacrificed, their loss and their discouragement will enter every 
avenue of industry, of commerce, of manufacture, as well as of 
transportation, and general depression, which will affect every 
commercial and industrial interest, must be the ultimate result. 

Mr. President, the wheat produced by the farmer is placed 
upon the free list, but the great milling interest is protected 
by a duty on flour, bran, mill feed, and middlings, and in which 
the agriculturist has no advantage. 

The producers of barley are shorn of their protection, but 
the malsters and the brewers are to suffer no loss, while barley 
malt retains a duty of 45 cents per 100 pounds. 

While the farmer on this side of the line may raise flax, which 
has been protected by a duty of 25 cents per bushel, this meas- 
ure removes that duty, but retains a duty of 15 cents per 
gallon on linseed oil produced therefrom for the benefit of the 
great oil mills of the country. 

It is proposed that the American farmer shal! meet free com- 
petition in the raising of his horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, 
while the packers are still protected in a duty on dressed meats. 

The farmer is to meet free competition in all his products, 
but in the things he has to buy they are to be purchased in'a 
protected market. The farmer is to be sacrificed, and he is to 
bear the burden for the advantages that are to come to the 
millers, the maltsters, the packers, the publishers, the manu- 
facturers, and the railway lines adjacent to the international 
boundary; and all this, Mr. President, to be accomplished under 
what seems to me the assumed and false assertion of the re- 
duction of “the high cost of living,” which in the end will not 
be realized by the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. President, for my part I shall assume no such responsi- 
bility. I believe in giving equal opportunities to all classes of 
our population, and each should bear equally the burdens which 
necessarily flow from any economic system in our governmental 
life. The measure proposed is inequitable, unfair, unjust, is in 
the clearest sense class legislation, which should not be tol- 
erated. It follows no known or recognized rule in our legisla- 
tive history as far as tariff legislation is concerned, and, in my 
judgment, will not promote the end sought, but, on the contrary, 
will bring depression, discouragement, and great loss to a large 
class of our population, which, instead of being sacrificed by the 
enactment of this proposal, should receive the sympathy, the 
encouragement, and by legislation maintain them in their well- 
earned and strong position which, under adverse conditions, 
their energy, their industry, and their patriotism have wrought 
out. 

Mr. President, as it has relation to what I have heretofore 
stated in connection with the prosperity and development of 
South Dakota under existing conditions, I ask to submit with- 
out reading as a part of my remarks the following extract from 
a report of the Director of the Census, a summary covering the 
agricultural productions of South Dakota, compiled from the 
Thirteenth Decennial Census: 

WASHINGTON, June 19. 


Statistics relative to the leading crops for the State of South Dakota 
collected at the Thirteenth Decennial Census, are contained in an of- 
ficial statement issued to-day by Acting Census Director Falkner. It is 
based on tabular summaries prepared under the direction of Dr. Le 
Grand Powers, chief statistician for agriculture in the Bureau of the 
Census. The figures are preliminary and subject to slight revision later, 
when a few other farms, whose returns, now incomplete, will be in- 
cluded in the final tables. It is not expected that these additions will 
materially modify the amounts or rates given in the present state- 
ment. 
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The leading crops in 1909, ranked in the order of valuation, were: 
Wheat, $42,881, ;.corn, $26,385,000; oats, $16,038,000; hay and 
forage, $15,240,000; barley, $10,870,000; flaxseed, $6,993,000; emmer 
and spelt, $2,626,000; potatoes, $1,967,000, 

DECREASE IN WHEAT. 


From 3,984,659 acres in 1899 the wheat acreage fell off in 1909 {5 
3,104,622 acres, a decrease of 22.1 per cent. The preceding cen 
showed an increase; the acreage being, in 1889, 2,259,846 acres. A). 
though wheat decreased in acreage during the past decade, the aggrega: 
yield increased for the same peried from 41,889,380 bushels in 1899 
45,289,818 bushels in 1909. The yield of wheat per acre was repo 
as 15 bushels; the value per acre, $13.80. 


CORN MAKES BIG INCREASB. 


From 1899 to 1900 the acreage of corn increased from 1,196,381 ; : 
to 1,975,558, or 65.1 per cent. Notwithstanding the enormous gai: , 
oats during the last decade, corn has retained its position amon: 
cereals, ranking second in acreage and first in production. | 
acreage in 1889 was 753,309. The total yleld for 1909 was 53.61°. 
bushels, a lead over its nearest competitor in production—whea: 
more than 8,000,000 bushels. The average yield per acre w 
bushels; the average value per acre, $13.35. 


IMMENSE INCREASE IN OATS. 


From 1899 to 1909 the acreage in oats increased from 691,167 ac: 
1,480,075, or 114.1 per cent. Dering the past 10 years oats hay: 
than doubled their acreage and are now pressing close upon co 
second place among the cereals. The acreage in 1889 was 580,289 
The aggregate yield in 1909 was 41,255,569 bushels; the averay: 
per acre, 28 bushels; the average value per acre, $10.80. 

GREAT GAIN IN HAY AND FORAGE. 


The acreage devoted to hay and forage in 1909 was 3,429,527 acr: 
has been constantly increasing. With 1,554,913 acres in 1889, 
to 2,287.875 in 1899, and again to 3,429,527 in 1909. The i: 
since 1899 has been 49.9 per cent. The acreage in 1889 was 1,55: 
acres. The total yield in 1909 was 3,649,577 tons; the averag ] 
per acre 1.06 tons; and the average value per acre, $4.40. 
BARLEY TRIPLES ITS ACREAGE. 


From 1899 to 1909 the acreage in barley increased from 299.510 
to 1,057,533, or 253.1 per cent. Since 1889, when 97,370 ac: 
harvested, this crop has multiplied more than tenfold. The in 
the decade, from 1889 to 1899, was notable, but that for the ; ) 
years has been even more remarkable. The total yield in 1: 
20,325,498 bushels; the average yield per acre, 19 bushels; the . 
vaiue per acre, $10.25. . 

FLAXSEED SHOWS INCREASE. 


The area devoted to flaxseed in 1909 was 507,286 acres, 
ared to 302,010 acres in 1899, an increase of 68 per cent. The 
n 1889 was 354,951. The total yield in 1909 was 4,649,237 bus 

gain of over 2,000,000 bushels. The average yield per acre ) 
bushels, and the average value per acre, $13.80. : 
POTATOES INCREASE, 

From 1899 to 1909 potatoes increased in acreage from 33,567 a 
50,203, or 49.6 per cent. The total yield in 1909 was 3,439,686 bu 
the average yield per acre, 68 bushels; the average value pe: 

$39.20. 


~IFec 


as 


CROP COMPARISONS. 

The cereals had an aggregate acreage of 7,892,482 acres fn 1°‘ 
against 6,211,202 acres in 1899, an increase of 1,681,280 acres, or .7 
cent, as compared to an increase for the preceding decade of ‘i7.s 
cent. The average value of cereals per acre in 1909 was $12.51) 
twice that of hay and forage. Wheat shows the highest avers 
per acre of the cereals; buckwheat the lowest. Of the hay and | 
crops, alfalfa is well above the rest in average value per acre. ‘I! 
but a small number of miscellaneous crops, though the averas 
per acre of several of them are well above those of the more usu:! 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to give notice that on Thursday 
after the Senator from California [Mr. Works] shall ha\ 
cluded his address, I intend to make some observations 
Canadian agreement. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I move that the Senat: 
eeed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes s)o1t 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 « 
and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-1 
Saturday, July 1, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 30, 1'''!. 
ASSISTANT SoLIcrTtoR oF DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND L.-' 


Edward T. Quigley, of New York, to be Assistant Solici 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. An original v:\ 
created by the act approved March 4, 1911, entitled “\" 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and ji 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending J\ 
1912, and for other purposes.” 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
Cadet William Benjamin Hardigg, graduate of the t»''! 


States Military Academy, for appointment as second lieu! 1 t 
in the Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from June 13, |'''!. 
His appointment as second lieutenant of Cavalry, submit 


June 27, 1911, withdrawn. 
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CAVALRY. 


Cadet Thomas Jonathan Jackson Christian, graduate of the 
United States Military Academy, for appointment as second 
lieutenant of Cavalry, with rank from June 13, 1911. His ap- 
pointment as second lieutenant of Coast Artillery, submitted 
June 27, 1911, withdrawn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 30, 1911. 
MINISTER, 
Nicolay A. Grevstad to be minister to Paraguay and Uruguay. 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 
Philander P. Claxton to be Commissioner of Education. 
Deputy WARDEN OF FISHERIES. 
G. Dallas Hanna to be deputy warden, Alaska service, 
sion of Alaska Fisheries. 


Divi- 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVy. 
Commander Marbury Johnston to be a captain. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) James S. Woods to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 
Asst. Paymaster Frank T. Foxwell to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 26th day of February, 1911, to 
fill a vacancy. 
POSTMASTERS, 
CONNECTICUT. 
Converse, Windsor Locks. 
KANSAS, 


Alfred W. 


T. J. Robinson, Severy. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Smith, South Windham. 
MISSOURI, 


Dexter. 


Hans N, 


Charles H. Grissom, 


SENATE. 
Saturpay, July 1, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary. The Senate will receive a message from the 
President of the United States. 

A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was delivered to the Senate, by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate do how adjourn. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me, 
that I may give a notice? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield for a notice. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Secretary, I give notice that on the 
5th of July, during the morning hour, I will address the Senate 
upon a bill which I propose to introduce upon that day organiz- 


ing a commission of interstate trade for the regulation of indus- | 


trial corporations. 
Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator say the 5th or the 6th? 


Mr. NEWLANDS. The 5th. We are not to adjourn until 
the 6th? 
Mr. SMOOT. No; we are to adjourn until the 5th: but 


already there has been a notice given that on July 5 the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. CumMMINS] will address the Senate. I sup- 
— the Senator from Nevada means to follow the Senator from 
owa, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be all right. 
adjourn. 

Mr, THORNTON. I request that the motion be temporarily 
withdrawn until I can give a notice. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will withhold the motion until the S&S: 
from Louisiana gives a notice. 

Mr. THORNTON, I give notice that at the close of the 


I move that the Senate 


nator 


morning business on Friday, the 7th, I shall desire to address | 


the Senate upon the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal | 


trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, 
purposes, 
Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to, and (at 12 o’clock and 3 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the adjournment being under the 


previous order of the Senate, until Wednesday, July 5, 1911, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


and for other 
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HOUSE OF 


Satrurpay, Ju/ 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
y 1, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon 


The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, whose changeless goodness pours elf 
out upon us in a thousand blessings day by day, receive on n- 
cere thanks, pardon our sins, quicken our conscience nd 
strengthen us in every good resolution, that we may do the \ < 
Thou hast given us to do cheerfully, patiently, faithfully, and 
efficientiy. In the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by M: 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the Hou 
Representatives that the President had approved and signed bill 
of the following title: 

On June 30, 1911: 

H. R. 8649. An act to authorize the extension and widening of 
Colorado Avenue NW. from Longfellow Street to Sixteenth 
Street, and of Kennedy Street NW. through lot No, 800, square 
No. 2718. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet n Wedne sday next, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on We 
day next. 


The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC-LAND LAWS, 


Mr. 


RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I have presented a resolution 
relating to the administration of public-land laws, and upon 
that resolution I ask unanimous consent that I may print in the 


Recorp the reasons for 


that resolution, so they may go with it 
in the Recorp. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks 1 ni- 
mous consent to print a statement in the Recorp 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, 
what is it about? I would like 
what the gentleman desires, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Public Lands Committee 
the public-land laws relating 
the rights over public lands, 


rese 


rving the right 


Some intori 


to ol ject 
to have nation s to 
the resolution is ints 
investigate 
to mining claims, 


so that the pe 


nded to have 
administration 
homeste 
yple may 


the 
Ads, ¢ 


know the 


present condition of those laws. Under that resolution I have 
prepared a statement consisting of but little over three pages, 
showing the reason and necessity for such an investigation, and 
which simply is intended to bring out the subject of the ad: 
tration of those laws. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, there was a very distin 
derstanding, not at the last meeting of the House, but a f 
meeting before the last, that no business of any kind should he 
transacted, but that we should simply meet to adj 
after the Fourth of July. Therefore, I object 

PRINTING OF SPEECHES IN RECORD 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I want to the 
attention of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Daz J 
desire to make a request for unanimous consent. Of course, if 
the gentleman thinks it comes within the agreement, I will not 
insist upon it. I introduced a few days ago a joint resolution 
touching the printing of speeches and matter connected with 
them in the Recorp. The resolution was referred to the C 
mittee on Rules, but it occurs to me-that under the ruls 
ought to have gone to the Joint Committee on Printing. So I 
simply wanted to ask unanimous consent that the refe1 
might be changed. But, as I say, if it comes within the | 
of the agreement, of course I shall withdraw the request. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Spe aker, it seems to me the res 1 
is properly referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Of course, if there is going t 
any contest about it, I shall not insist on it, because 1 d 

| want to take up the time of the House now. 
Mr. DALZELL. I think the matter might very well go 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania obje 
PERMANENT MANEUVERING GROU? 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 

from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
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with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered printed (S. Doc. No. 59): 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith the report of the commission appointed 
to investigate and report on the advisability of the establish- 
ment of permanent maneuvering grounds, camp of inspection, 
rifle and artillery ranges for troops of the United States at or 
near the Chickamauga and Chattanooga Military Park, and as 
to certain lands in the State of Tennessee proposed to be do- 
nated to the United States for said purposes, in compliance with 
the joint resolution of Congress approved February 24, 1911. 

Wa. H. Tart. 

Tue WuirTe Hovsse, June 30, 1911. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR PORTO RICO. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, which, with the 
accompanying document, was referred to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs (S. Doc. No. 60): 

THe Wuire House, 
Washington, June 26, 1911. 

Sir: As required by section 19 of the act of Congress ap- 
proved April 12, 1900, entitled “An act temporarily to provide 
revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other 
purposes,” I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of the 
Journal of the Executive Council of Porto Rico for the session 
beginning January 9 and ending March 9, 1911. 

Very respectfully, 
Wm. H. Tart, 

The SPEAKER OF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Crark of Florida, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave of absence for two weeks, on account of important busi- 
ness, 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 10 | 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, July 5, 
1911, at 12 o’clock m. ; 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 


os 


were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a let- | 


ter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and sur- 
vey of Boothbay Harbor, Me. (H. Doc. No, 82); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations, 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of Yellowstone River, Mont., from its mouth to Billings 
(H. Doe. No. 838 
ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, submitting 
copy of telegram from the secretary of the Territory of Arizona 
in regard to school bonds of Maricopa County, Ariz., requesting 
official notification that Arizona has not been admitted asa 
State (H. Doc. No. 84); to the Committee on the Territories 
and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a letter from the Secretary of War submitting defi- 
ciency estimate of an appropriation to complete Army supply 
depot, Fort Mason, Cal. (H. Doc. No. 86) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A report from the commission to investigate the title of 
the United States to lands in the District of Columbia and 
ommending that the act of March 3, 1899, be repealed (H. ‘ 
No. 85); to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
and ordered to be printed. 

6. A message from the President, transmitting the report of 
the commission appointed to investigate and report on the ad- 
visability of the establishment of permanent maneuvering 
grounds, camp of inspection, rifle and artillery ranges ‘at or 
near Chickamauga and Chattanooga Military Park, and to lands 
in the State of Tennessee proposed to be donated to the United 
States for said purposes (S. Doc. No, 59); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

7. A message from the President, transmitting a copy of the 
Journal of the Executive Council of Porto Rico for the session 
beginning January 9 and ending March 9, 1911 (8S. Doc. No. 


60); to the Committee on Insular Affairs and ordered to be 


printed. 


of Rule XXIV, executive communications ' 


; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharge: 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12162) granting an increase of pension to Rufus 
Conger; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 9616) for the relief of Orville T. Perkins; Com 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee « 
War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 10606) granting an increase of pension to Jose; 
D. Donellen; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 1: 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9360) granting an increase of pension to Cep) 
William Parr; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, a: 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12199) granting a pension to Ruel Sherman: 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to {! 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 11224) granting an increase of pension to Chi 
topher M. Shaw; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharg. 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11587) granting a pension to Cathrine Ke! 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Co) 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11076) granting a pension to Isaac R. Ture! 
heim; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and ref 
to the Cominittee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7422) for the relief of Orville T. Perkins; Co: 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee 
War Claims. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me! 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 12211) to amend the act « 
| February 18, 1909 (35 Stat. L., 626), entitled “An act to creat 
_ the Calaveras Big Tree National Forest, and for other ui 
| poses”; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12212) to amend an act entitled “An 4 
| to regulate the immigration of aliens into the United States, 
approved February 20, 1907; to the Committee on Immigrat 
; and Naturalization. 
| By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12213) authorizi: 
the President to appoint an additional district judge for tl 
State of Flerida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12214) providing for the preservation 0! 
| the old fort at Matanzas Inlet, Fla., and making appropriatio: 
| therefor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12215) to establish a fish-hatching and (ish 
cultural station on the St. Johns River in the State of Florida: 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12216) providing for the repair and p 
ervation of the sea wall at St. Augustine, Fla., and maki 
appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Appropriations 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 12217) to establish : 
assay office at Portland, Oreg.; to the Committee on Coina 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12218) providing for the appropriation « 
$100,000 for the completion of the surveys of public lands in |! 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12219) to give tl 
Court of Claims jurisdiction to hear and adjudge the claims f 
accrued and unpaid interest on those judgments heretofore | 
dered by the courts of the United States for claims arising | 
der and provided for under the treaty of 1819 between | 
United States and Spain, and for other purposes; to the © 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODDENBERY: A bill (H. R. 12220) to proli! 
gambling in cotton and interference with commerce among | 
States and Territories and with foreign countries, and for ot!) 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12221) grantine : 
pension to widows of deceased soldiers; to the Committce 0! 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 12222) 
of certain swamp-land selections in the State of Louisiana un i 
the swamp-land grants of March 2, 1849, and September ~~ 
1850; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


for the approval 


By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 12223) to establish © 


national coal reserve in Alasxa, and for other purposes; to ()) 
Committee on the Public Lands. 


> 
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By Mr. RAKER: Resolution (H. Res, 228) for an investiga- 
tion by the Committee on the Public Lands of the administra- 
tion of the public-land laws; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 229) seeking 
information from the Secretary of the Interior; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 230) seeking certain information 


from the Secretary of the Interior; to the Committee on Ex- | 


penditures in the Interior Department. 

By Mr. FAISON: Resolution (H. Res. 231) to investigate 
delayed schedules and improper refrigeration of fruit and vege- 
table trains; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Resolution (H. Res. 232) directing the 


Secretary of War to prepare and furnish an estimate of the cost | 
of opening the Columbia River to navigation from the interna- | 


tional boundary line between the United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada to the Pacific Ocean; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SISSON: Resolution (H. Res. 233) to investigate the 
owners of the property proposed to be purchased to enlarge 
the Capitol Grounds; to the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr. CLARK of Missouri (by request) : Memorial from the 


Legislature of Wisconsin, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to take such action as may be necessary to compel 
all interstate railroads to engage directly in the business of 
carrying and delivering express; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), memorial from the Legislature of Wis- 
consin, memorializing Congress to enact a law imposing a suit- 


able license or other fee upon crafts navigating the Great | 


Lakes and contiguous waters; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COOPER: Memorial from the Legislature of Wis- 
consin, relating to the ownership and operation of railroads, 
dock, and steamship lines necessary for the opening up of the 


Alaskan Territory and the coastwise trade; to the Committee 


on the Territories. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin, memorial- 
izing the Congress of the United States to take such action as 
may be necessary to compel all interstate railroads to engage 
directly in the business of carrying and delivering express; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12237) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelius Johns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12238) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis Lamb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12239) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore R,. Kuntz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12240) granting an increase of pension to 
Wright W. Patrick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12241) granting a pension to Adolphus N., 
Pacetty ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 12242) granting a pension to George H 
Wasson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 12243) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of James FE. Dickerson and grant him 
an honorable discharge: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 12244) granting a pension to 
James J. Held; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3y Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 12245) for the relief of Wil 
liam Woodmansee; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GUDGER: A bill (H. R. 12246) granting a pension to 
James H. Posey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12247) 
granting an increase of pension to William H. Morris; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12248) granting an increase of pension to 
William McPherson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12249) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Waters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12250) granting an increase 
of pension to Larkin Richardson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 12251) granting pensions to 
certain enlisted men, soldiers, sailors, and officers, who served 
in the Civil War and the War with Mexico, and to their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 12252) granting a pension to 
Ernest L. Conant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12253) for the relief of 
A. M. George; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12254) for the relief of Peter Cline; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12255) for the relief of John Robbins; to 


| the Committee on War Claims, 


By Mr. ESCH: Memorial from the Legislature of’ Wisconsin, | 


memorializing the Congress of the United States to take such 
action as may be necessary to compel all interstate railroads to 
engage directly in the business of carrying and delivering ex- 
press; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12256) for the relief of Beverley Perry; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12257) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilson H. Glass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12258) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12259) granting an increase of pension to 


| Irvin Patrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions | 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 12224) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry FE. Barto; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 12225) granting an increase 
of pension to Nathaniel E. Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12226) for the relief of John T. Stewart, | 


administrator of William Brant, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

3y Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 12227) granting a pension 
to Julia C. McCue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 12228) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza A. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12229) for the 
relief of the estate of Charles R. Greene; to the Committee on | 


War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 12230) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William L. Kessler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 12231) granting a pension 
to George Froh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12232) for the relief 
of John B. Dell; to the Committee or Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12233) for the relief of E. A. Bryant; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12234) for the relief of James M. Alden; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12235) for the relief of George H. Wright; 
to the bat ta > Claims. 

Also, a . 12236) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Barber; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12260) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward M. Keating; to the Committee on Pensions 


Also, a bill (H, R. 12261) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Waldeck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12262) granting a pension to Martha 


Tincher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. McKINNEY: A bill (H. R. 12263) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ira N. Morrill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (HH. R. 12264) granting an 


increase of pension to Sussannah A. Burt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12265) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa L. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12266) granting an increase of pension to 


Danford Wyllys; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R, 12267) granting an increase of pension to 
Rhodes J. Colvin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12268) granting an increase of pension to 


| Rowena A. Bullock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12269) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary BP. Farrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12270) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary 8S. Bowen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12271) granting an increase of pension to 
John 8S. Roberts; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12272) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Sayles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12278) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosella R. Winslow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12274) granting an increase of pension to 
John Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12275) granting an increase of pension to 
Bridget J. Emerson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (HL. R. 12276) granting an inerease of pension to 
Amelia C. Tucker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12277) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie M. Hathaway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12278) granting an increase of pension to 
Ruth Sherman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. RB. 12279) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen O’Hanan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12280) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph I. Haswell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12281) granting an increase of pension to 
James V. Dawley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12282) granting an increase of pension to 
Vesta G. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12283) granting an imerease of pension to 
Ann Moffitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 12284) granting an inerease of pension to 
Benjamin P. Branch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12285) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12286) granting an increase of pension to 
Ann Dove; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12287) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Willis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12288) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet L. Budlong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12289) granting an increase of pension to 
Susie L. Closson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil’ CH. R, 12290) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet A. Capron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12291) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 12292) granting an imcrease of pension to 
Sophie M. Kinnicutt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12298) granting an increase of pension to 
Flora Annis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12294) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine Feeley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12295) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Connors; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 12296) granting 
a pension to Lucinda Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12297) granting an in-. 


crease of pension to William Hovey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 12298) granting a pension to Anna Curri- 
gan Chamberlin ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12299) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Gillespie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12300) granting an inerease of pension to 
Michael Holland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 12301) for the 
relief of William F. Wheeler; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 12302) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Richard D. Russell; to the Gom- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12303) granting an increase of pension 
Charles H. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12304) granting an increase of pension to 
James Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 12305) granting a pension to Hiram A. Wil- 
liams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12306) for the relief of Daniel R. Rozzell; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 12307) granting an increase of 
pension to Elijah Mason ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 12308) granting an inerease of pension to 
Perry Harris, alias James Sampson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS: A bill (H. R. 12309) granting a pension to 
Margaret B. Sheridan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12310) granting an increase of pension to 
Mercie A. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of Charles A. Barber and 
others, of Payne, Ohio, against the passage of House bill No. 
8887 ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. AYRBS: Petition of citizens of the Bronx, New York 
City, in favor ef a parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, 
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By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill f 
the relief of Charles R. Greene; to the Committee on W.) 
Claims. 

Also, petition of citizens of Tennessee asking for reduction o: 
tariff duty on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of Rock County (Wis.) Associ 
tion of Retail Druggists against House bill 8887, proposing 
place a revenue tax on all patent and proprietary medicines: | 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: Resolution of New Orleans Progressi 
Union, favoring fiscal’ policy of the Government in matter 
handling loans and revenues of certain Central American Go 
ernments; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of New York State Phar: 
ceutical Association, in opposition to House bill SSS7; to | 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Manufacturers’ Association of New Y: 
favoring revision of the tariff schedule by schedule, and 
opportunity for all affected to be heard before enacted i 
law ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Group 6, New York State Bankers’ A; 
ciation, in faver of the general seope of the Aldrich pro; 
for currency reform and the creation of a proper discount 1 
ket in the United States; to the Committee on Banking : 
Currency. : 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: Petition of numero 
citizens of West Virginia, asking that the duty on raw and 
refined sugars be reduced; to the Committee on Ways a: 
Means. 

By Mr. HINDS: Memorials of William T. Morrill and 72 
others, of Mount Vernon; A. W. Leonard and 78 others, of 02k 
land; H. G. Webber & Co. and 33 others, of Richmond; « 
Arthur B. Craig and 51 others, of Portland, all of Maine, : 
ing for a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorials of Gorham Grange, of Gorham; Mericoneag 
Grange, of Harpswell; Baurreg Big Grange, of Sanford; Beaver 
Dam Grange, No. 472, of Berwick; Monsam Grange, of Sh: 
leigh; Stroudwater Grange, of Portland; and Harraseeket 
Grange, of Freeport, all of Maine, praying for legislation esi:))- 
lishing a parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A petition protesting against the conduct 
of Russia toward Jews; to the Committee on Immigration a: 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Resolution of Pawtucket Business 
Men’s Association, urging upom Congress the necessity of 1 
30-foot channel in the Providence River; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Franciseo, urging an t to the corporation-tax 
law; to the Committee om Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, July 5, 1971. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read 10 
approved. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read aud 
a , 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. Sout), 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House insists upon its «5 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate to the joint res: 
tion (H. J. Res. 39) proposing an amendment to the Const! 
tion providing that Senators shall be elected by the peop!: 0! 
the several States; agrees to the conference asked for by 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses ther 
and had appointed Mr. Rucker of Missouri, Mr. Conry, and ‘!°. 
OLMsTED managers at the conference on the part of the House 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT ted a joint resolution adopi«! 
by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, wifich was refer! ‘| 
to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printe:! 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Joint resolution (J. Res. No. 65, S.) memorializing Congress to en 

a law sing a suitable license or other fee upon crafts navig.' 

Lakes and contiguous waters. 


Whereas it is impracticabie for the several States berdering 0)" 
Great Lakes con: waters to levy and collect taxes | 
vessels and na 


several States is because of = ey of 
te enact ws respecting the taxation 
crafts and vessels; and 
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Whereas the great majority of such vessels and crafts practically 
escape taxation by any jurisdiction ; and 5 

“\yhereas it has thus far been the policy of the Federal Government 
to leave the inner harbor improvements to the several States or local 
political units: Therefore be it ; : 

Resotred by the senate (the re concurring), That the Con- 
cress of the United States be memorialized to enact a law or laws 
~eculating commerce on the Great Lakes and contiguous waters, and 
imposing & suitable license, registration, or other fee on vessels and 
other crafts engaged in commerce on said waters, the same being com- 
monly designated yy the Federal Government as the northwestern 
waters, together with all contiguous lakes, rivers, sounds, and bayous, 
yd that the Federal Government improve the inner harbors of the 
several ports of entry on sald waters with the proceeds of said fees: 
Be it further ‘ 

Resolved, That the governor be, and he hereby is, requested to 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the President of the Senate and 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives at Washington, and 
to each of the Senators and Representatives in Coserees for this State. 

. C. Marvin, 
President of the Senate. 

C. A. INGRAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 

F. M. WYLIzE, 

Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted by 
the American Medical Association at Los Angeles, Cal., favor- 
ing the adoption of an amendment to the pure food and drug 
law prohibiting false statements from being placed on food and 
drug labels, which were referred to the Committee on Manu- 
factures. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers in convention at St. Louis, Mo., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CULLOM presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Noble, Olney, Leland, and Streator, all in the State of Illinois, 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Johnston 
Sunday rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Salem, 
Iowa, of the North Side Board of Trade of New York City, 
New York, and of sundry citizens of Puyallup, Wash., praying 
for the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Garden City, Kans., remonstrating against the passage of the 
so-called Johnston Sunday rest bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented resolutions adopted by the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists at St. Paul, Minn., remon- 
strating against the adoption by the Government of the so-called 
Taylor and Emerson system of shop management, which were 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WETMORDE presented a petition of the Business Men’s 
Association of Pawtucket, R. I, and a petition of the Real 
Estate Exchange of Providence, R. I., praying that an appro- 
priation be made to increase the depth of Providence River to 
30 feet, which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented resolutions adopted by Group Eight 
of the Indiana Bankers’ Association, at Vincennes, Ind., favor- 


ing the adoption of the currency system as proposed by the | 


National Monetary Commission, with certain amendments sug- 


gested by the American Bankers’ Association, which were re- | 


ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


PAPER ON NORTH AMERICAN TRADE, BY STEPHEN A, DOUGLAS 
(8S. DOC, NO. 61). 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, I invite the attention of the 
Senate to a pamphlet publication of several pages, entitled “An 
American Continental Commercial Union or Alliance.” The 
author is Stephen A. Douglas, many years a distinguished Mem- 
ber of the Senate and long a commanding figure in the politics 


and public life of the country. Mr. Douglas prepared this ar- | 


ticle in 1861, shortly before his death. It was left among his 
unpublished writings. The first publication of the article was 
made by J. Madison Cutts, brother-in-law and literary executor 
of Mr. Douglas, in 1889. On inquiry I find that no copies of 
this publication are available, save the two in the Library of 
Congress. At the time of its preparation the Elgin-Marcy 
treaty of reciprocity with Canada had been in operation over 
six years. A portion of the article is devoted to comment on 
and criticism of that treaty, and all of it to an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the subject of annexation of trade on the North 
American Continent without annexation of territory or exten- 
sion of political connections. The subject is presented in the 
usual comprehensive, concise, and masterful style of Mr. Doug- 
las. The subject and the author's treatment of it are quite per- 
tinent to the subject matter of the unfinished business now be- 
fore the Senate. In my judgment, the article would prove an 
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interesting and instructive contribution to the literature of this 


debate. I ask unanimous consent that this article. t ther with 
a few brief explanatory headlines, taken from the preface, by 
J. Madison Cutts, may be printed as a Senate d nent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the requ of 
the Senator from Indiana? The Chair hears none, and the 


order is entered. 
PUBLIC-LAND SURVEYS. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, from the Committee on P 
Lands, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J 
32) authorizing chief clerks in offices of surveyors get 
f public-land surveys, 


reported it without amendment. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 
Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the 


time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 2936) granting an increase of pension to William 
Harley (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

$y Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 2987) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
| Libbey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2938) granting a pension to Thomas M. Boylan 

A bill (S. 2939) granting an increase of pe 
Buckley; and 


2 and sign plats and field notes 
| 
| sion to John M. 






A bill (S. 2940) granting an increase of pension to William M. 
Dearing; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 2942) to remedy in the line of the Army an in- 
equality in rank due to the past system of regimental promo- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3y Mr. WETMORE: 

A bill (S. 2943) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
H. Luther (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

$y Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2944) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Irwin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2945) for the relief of Napoleon Le Clerc; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 2946) to prohibit interference with commerce 
among the States and Territories and with foreign nations, and 
to remove obstructions thereto, and to prohibit the transmis- 
sion of certain messages by telegraph, telephone, cable, or other 
means of communication between States and Territories and 
foreign nations: to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 2947) granting an increase of pension to Morris 
|; Johnson (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
| Pensions. 
| By Mr. GAMBLE: 
| <A bill (S. 2948) granting an increase of pension to Jeremiah 
| Lushbough; to the Committee on Pensions. 

$y Mr. RAYNER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 40) providing for the appoint- 
| ment of three engineers to make plans for a national park at 
| the site known as Fort McHenry, and for other purposes: to 
| the Committee on Military Affairs. 

IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL DELIVERY ROADS. 

Mr. SWANSON introduced a bill (S. 2985) to provide for 
| the construction, maintenance, and improvement of post roads 
} and rural delivery routes through the cooperation and joint 

action of the National Government and the several States in 
| which such post roads or rural delivery routes may be estab- 
| lished, which was read twice by its title 


Mr. SWANSON. I ask that the bil! may lie on the table, and 
I give notice that at the conclusion of the speech of the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THornton] on Friday, the 7th 
instant, I shall desire to address myself to the bill, if it will 
suit the convenience of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will lie on the table. 
PROPOSED INTERSTATE TRADE COMMISSION. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I introduce a bill to create an interstate 
trade commission, to define its powers and duties, and for other 
purposes. I ask that the bill be rend. 

The bill (S. 2941) to create an interstate trade commission, 
to define its powers and duties, and for other purposes, was read 








omer ~ 
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the first time by its title and the second time at length, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act shell be referred to and cited as the 
interstate trade commission act. Corporations, a majority of whose 
voting securities is held by any corporation subject to the terms of 
section 4 of this act, are referred to herein as subsidiaries of such 
holding or owning corporation. 

Sec. 2. That on and after the day of , 1912, the Bureau 
of Corporations shall be separated from the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and shall be thereafter known as the interstate trade com- 
mission; and all the officials, powers, duties, and funds belonging or 
pertaining to the Bureau of Corporations shall thereafter belong and 
pertain to the interstate trade commission. 

Sec. 3. That the interstate trade commission shall consist of five 
members, of whom no more than three shall belong to the same political 
party. The Commissioner of Corporations shall be ex officio a member 
of the commission for the first two years of its existence, and shall 
also be chairman of the commission for the first year of its existence, 
and thereafter the chairman shall be selected se by the com- 
mission from its membership; and the Deputy Commissioner of Corpo- 
rations shall be the secretary of the commission for the first year of 
its existence, and thereafter the secretary shall be selected by the com- 
mission; and after the organization of the commission the titles of 
commissioner and deputy commissioner, respectively, shall cease. The 
remaining four members of the commission shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and the 
terms of such commissioners so first appointed shall be 4, 6, 8, and 10 
years, respectively, and shall be so designated by the President in 
making such appointments; and thereafter all the commissioners shall 
hold office for the term of 10 years, and shall be appointed by_ the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Each 
member of said commission shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year. 
The secretary shall receive a salary of a year. 

Sec. 4. That every corporation heretofore or hereafter organized 
within the United States whose gross annual receipts, or the total 
annual gross receipts of whose subsidiaries exceed $5,000,000, and en- 
gaged in commerce among the several States or with foreign nations, 
excepting corporations subject to the act to regulate commerce, ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, as amended, but including pipe-line companies, 
shall within four months after this act takes effect, or, if organized or 
otherwise becoming subject to this act subsequent to such taking effect 
hereof, then within two months after so becoming subject to this act, 
furnish to the commission in writing statements showing such facts as 
to its organization, financial condition, and operations as may be pre- 
scribed by regulations to be made in pursuance of this act, together 
with similar statements as to all of its subsidiaries. Such statements 
shall be made as of such date as may be prescribed by such regulations 
and shall be verified upon oath by such officers of such corporation as 
may be directed by the said regulations. 

Sec. 5. That the said commission, upon finding that said statements 
comply with such regulations so far as applicable to such statements, 
shall enter such corporation for United States registration upon books to 
be kept by it for that purpose, and shall also record the statements so 
filed, together with the application. 

Sec. 6. That all corporations so admitted to registration shall be 
known as “ United States registered "’ companies, and shall have the 
sole and exclusive right to use, in connection with their corporate title, 
their securities, their operations, and by way of advertisement of their 
business, the title “ United States registered,” or any convenient ab- 
breviation thereof, so long as such registration shall remain in force. 

Sec. 7. That any person, corporation, or company willfully using or 
publishing such title of “ United States registered,” or any title or form 
of words or letters reasonably indicative thereof, in connection with the 
business or securities or name of any corporation, with intent to repre- 
sent thereby that such corporation is at that time registered as pro- 
vided in this act, shall, unless such corporation be at that time duly 
registered under the terms of this act, be subject to a fine of not more 
than $1,000, and each day of such publication shall constitute a sep- 
arate offense. 

Sec. 8. That all corporations subject to this act and their respective 
subsidiaries shall from time to time furnish to the commission such 
information, statements, and records of their organization, business, 
financial condition, and management, at such times, to such degree and 
extent, and in such form as may be prescribed by the said regulations to 
be made under this act, and shall at all reasonable times grant to the 
commission or its duly authorized agent or agents, complete access to 
all their records, accounts, minutes, books, and papers, including the 
records of any of their executive or other committees. 

Sec. 9. That the commission shall from time to time make public the 
information received under this act, in such form and to such extent as 
shall be prescribed by the said regulations: Provided, however, That 
said reguiations sball, so far as possibic, distinguish between informa- 
tion which is purely private, and the publication of which can serve no 
public interest, and such information as is not so private and is of im- 
portance to the public. 

Sec. 10. The said commission may at any time, upon complaint of 
any person, corporation, or body, or upon its own initiative, revoke 
and cancel the registration of any corporation registered under this act, 
upon the ground of either violation of any operative judicial decree 
rendered under an act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, approved July 2, 1890, or under sections 73 
to 77, inclusive, of an act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes, which became a law August 27 
1894, or upon ground of materially improper financial organization and 
security issue, occurring either before or after registration, affecting 
the interesis of the public or of any large class thereof, or of the use of 
materially unfair or oppressive methods of competition, or of the vio- 
lation of the laws of the United States Y eg vg the acceptance of 
discriminations, rebates, and concessions from the lawful tariff rates of 
common carriers, or of such other material improper business transac- 
tions as ag from time to time be prohibited by regulations made in 
pursuance of this act by said commission, or on the ground of refusal or 
neglect to allow the commission access to its records or papers as pro- 
vided in section 8 hereof. Whenever it shall appear that any corpora- 
tion subject to the provisions of this act is materially overcapitalized, 
the commission may, as a condition of continued registration, require 
such corporation so to readjust its securities or assets as to correct such 
overcapitalization. The said commission in considering revocation of 
registration under this section shall give such notice and have power 
to take such evidence and hold such hearings as may be prescribed by 
the regulations issued under this act. 

Sec. 11. That in case of revocation of the registration of any cor- 
poration the commission may also order that such corporation there- 
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after shall not engage in interstate commerce. For every day's 
tinuance in such commerce contrary to such order such corpor 
shall be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000, and the said eo; 
sion shall have power to apply to any circuit court of the United s 
for an injunction enforcing the provisions of this section and any < 
issued thereunder. ’ 

Sec. 12. That the said commission may at any time, upon applica 
by a corporation whose registration has been previously canceled, 
state said corporation for registration and grant it registration 4: 
Provided, That the said commission is satisfied that the cause or ¢. 
for which registration was reyoked no longer exist and that the 
mission shall find that all the requirements for registration a; 
forth in section 4 shall have been complied with anew as of the 
of the new application for registration. 

Sec. 13. The said commission may at any time, If in the opi: 
the commission public necessity requires such action, order and , 
any corporation engaged in commerce among the several States 0: 
foreign nations, except corporations subject to the act to regulat; 
merce, approved February 4, 1887, as amended, but including 
companies, to make such statements and give such informatio: 
prescribed in sections 4 and 8 of this act, which information s 
published in accordance with the provisions of section 9 hereof. 
commission may also obtain from any such corporation, thro 
powers granted in section 14 hereof, such information as shal! 
said commission to determine whether such corporation is subject | 
terms of this act. 

Sec. 14. In order to accomplish the purposes declared in sect 
and 13 of this act, the said commission shall have and exer: 
same power and authority in respect to corporations subject to 1 
as is conferred on the Interstate Commerce Commission in said 
regulate commerce and the amendment thereto in respect to 
carriers, so far as the same may be applicable, including the ri 
subpeena and compel the attendance an pry of witnesses ; 
production of documentary evidence and to administer oaths. A 
requirements, obligations, Habilities, and immunities imposed or 
ferred by said act to regulate commerce and by an act in re 
testimony before the Interstate Commerce Commission, etc., 4; 
February 11, 1893, supplementary to said act to regulate co: 
and the act defining immunity, approved June 30, 1906, shal! a!s: 
to all persons who may be subpcenaed to testify as witnesses 0: 
duce documentary evidence in pursuance of the authority confe: 
sections 8 and 13 hereof. 

Sec. 15. That the said commission shall, on or before the i 

in each year, make a report, which shall be transmitted to © 
This report shall contain such information and data collected | 
commission as it may deem of value in the determination of qu 
connected with the regulation of commerce, together with such 
mendations as to additional legislation relating thereto as tlie c 
sion may deem necessary. 

Sec. 16. That any corporation engaged in commerce among t! 
eral States or with foreign nations, without regard to the amount 
gross annual receipts, may also, by comesyies and continuing to 
with the terms of sections 4, 8, and hereof, acquire and rn 
United States registration as provided in sections and 6, su! 
the provision for cancellation thereof prescribed in section 10; 
information furnished by such corporation shall be subject to | 
visions of section 9. 

Sec. 17. That the said commission shall have power to make 
all regulations necessary and proper to carry out the purpose 
act, and at any time to alter, amend, or repeal the same or 
thereof. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the Standard Oil 2 
bacco Trust decisions, with the recent report on the stec! 
try, demonstrate what I have contended for many year 
there is need of an independent, quasi judicial, and adn 
tive tribunal of great character and dignity, as far remo\: 
partisan control as are the courts, for the continuous « 
the big industrial corporations engaged in interstate 
Had such legislation been secured in place or in aid of 1) 
man Act over 20 years ago, we would have advanced «is 
the regulation of industrial corporations as we have in | 
railroads. The recent expressions of Mr. Gary and ot! 
cate that even the great corporate managers recognize t! 
lic regulation is now inevitable. 

The biil which I have introduced provides for an 1)! 
trade commission of five members, which shall contro! 
trial corporations as the Interstate Commerce Commiss 
the railroads. The Bureau of Corporations, which | 
number of years been investigating industrial corporati 
which has a most competent force of over 100 men, | 
bill separated from the Department of Commerce and 1.:\| 
merged in the commission of interstate trade. The © 
sioner of Corporations is made a member of the new com 

The bill requires that all industrial corporations eng: 
interstate trade whose annual receipts exceed $5,000,000 
make satisfactory statements as to capitalization, finan: 
operations as may be required by the commission. Su 
porations are to be known as United States registere | 
panies. The distinction of being thus registered will be + 
by all such companies, and to lack it will be regarded 
indication that there is something wrong. Frequent © 
will be required from all such corporations, and the inf 
tion of public interest will be published from time to time 

The commission may at any time cancel the registrat’ 
any registered corporation for improper financial organiz. 
oppressive or unfair methods of competition, accepial 
railway rebates, refusal to allow access to records, or nov 
pliance with any judicial decree rendered under the Shi" 
Act. It may also, in extreme cases, for such offenses, « 
such corporation from engaging in interstate commerce. 


act 
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commission may also, as a condition of continued registration, 
require material overcapitalization to be corrected. 


| 


| that usually come in the spring of the year, which will mal 


I was at first inclined, following the views which I have fre- | 


quently expressed, to include a provision transferring the en- 
forcement of the Sherman Antitrust Act from the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office to this commission, for the reason that prior to the 
administration of the present incumbent the enforcement of the 
Sherman Act was fitful, subject to political influences, and likely 
to be affected by any political or financial exigency. But as the 


Attorney General’s office is now proceeding, to the satisfaction | 


of the country, to break up the existing trusts, I thought it best 


not to complicate the work of the new commission with the | 


administration of the Sherman Act. 

The commission will be nonpartisan, with not more than 
three members of one party. The term of office will be 10 years. 
The commission should be free from Executive control and 
political exigencies. 

I have not thought it best at the start to give the commission 
too many powers of correction or of punishment, nor does the 
bill give the power of fixing prices. The purpose of the bill is to 


maintain and preserve the opportunity for fair competition and | 


not to recognize monopolies in trade or regulate their prices. 
The powers of the commission may be later enlarged as experi- 
ence shall indicate. 


navigation a much more feasible proposition. 


The rise and fall of the Warrior River is over 43 feet, and at 
| low water navigation in the dry season by existing locks is not 
entirely satisfactory. The impounding dam, 100 f high, will 
| correct this and furnish easy navigation. 

This company has the indorsement of the commercial bodies 
| of the Birmingham district and also of Mobile. If this i < 
| ment was carried on under the existing system in yogue ’ 

Warrior River, of building one lock in order to get the ma 

up to build another, it would take 10 or 12 years to com; 
navigation on the Warrior River, but by concentrating al e 
forces of development at Lock 17, with the railroad and equip 
ment nearly completed on the ground for building same, the 
| navigation project can be hastened or completed a y 1 
a half, or at the outside two years. This mode of develo it 
also extends navigation up Valley Creek, or Valley River, in 
the direction of Birmingham and the city of Bessemer 11 miles 
a river the Government has had surveys made of for th 

pose of improving same for navigation, bringing it in 
reach of Birmingham and Bessemer with the assistance of three 
more dams. It also eliminates five or six locks of the old style, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has large powers and 


now employs about 600 men. It has won the entire confidence 
of the country. It has become strong and efficient through 
a process of evolution. It is fortunate that in creating the new 
commission we can avail ourselves of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions as the nucleus of the organization, that bureau having also 
passed through an evolutionary process which will be a source 
of strength and efficiency. 

I request that the bill be referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


BLACK WARRIOR RIVER (ALA.) IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I submit an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute intended to be proposed by me to 
the bill (S. 943) to improve navigation on Black Warrior 
River, in the State of Alabama. 

Mr. President, in offering this amendment and requesting 
that it be printed and laid on the table, I desire to state very 
briefly what it is, so that Senators may be fully advised of the 
purposes of the amendment and the proposed changes. 


met objection when the bill was under consideration a few 
days ago. Instead of the payment of a royalty for the use of 


the surplus water, this amendment provides that the power | jj! 6s up the Locust Fork, another prong of the Black Warrior 
+? wie ' 


company shall erect a storage dam, under plans approved by 
the Secretary of War, and acquire title to and convey the 
same to the United States to all lands that will be submerged 
by the higher dam provided for at Lock 17. 

The cost of the storage dam and acquiring title to the sub- 


merged lands is estimated at over $1,500,000, and I am satisfied | 


that the proposed amendment will save the Government money 
over the present project. I do not propose to ask present con- 
sideration, as I desire the Senate to have an opportunity to 
fully understand it before the bill is taken up. 

The Birmingham Water, Light & Power Co. was formed for 
the purpose of developing water power and aiding navigation 
on the Warrior River. 
Alabama, and is a riparian power company on the Warrior 
River under the law of Alabama, and no other power company 
can condemn or interfere with its rights upon the stretch of 
river set out in its charter to be improved—that is, from Lock 
and Dam 16, 80 or 40 miles up the river, above Mulberry and 
Sipsey Fork, making in all a stretch of river being improved 
— controlled for water-power purposes of at least 75 to 80 
miles, 

To show that they intend to meet the Government halfway 
the company have agreed to furnish and buy up the lands that 
would be flooded by building Dam 17 63 feet ‘high and donate 


It has a charter from the State of | 


| manner as to reduce the ultimate cos 


TT . | four additional locks and dams which will 
the amendment eliminates from the bill every feature which | ypich amounts to approximately $20,000 px 


from 5 to 10 feet high, on this river. 

The object of the bill is to entirely complete navigation of 
the Warrior River in the State of Alabama by increasing the 
height of Dam 17 from 21 feet to 63 feet, thereby eliminating 
four locks and dams that were included in the\original plan of 
improving the said river, with a saving on the cost of the im- 
provement to the Government as proposed by the bill, and saving 
to the citizens and coal producers of Alabama about one-half 
of the present cost of transportation, and an added improve- 
ment which follows a developed river. 

The Board of Engineers say in their report: 


The board considers this plan for power development to be. the most 
favorable one that has been proposed and to be very desirable ac: 
complishment if it is found to be practicable to carry it out in ha 


to the United States of the im- 
provement in the interests of navigation. 








And the Acting Chief Engineer says: 

It is deemed proper to add that early consideration of the bill by 
Congress is important, as in the absence of congressional sanction ol 
the proposition the department would not be justified in suspend or 
delaying for any considerable period the prosecution of th read 
contracted for at Dam No. 17, and unless the necessary ation 
enacted within a reasonably short time the work must proceec 1a 
cordance with the plans heretofore adopted. 

This plan also saves the cost of maintaining and operating 


be eliminated by it, 
‘rr annum. 

This plan of improvement completes a stretch of river 56 
miles in length on the Warrior and Mulberry prong, about 20 


River. 
erties in the State of Alabama. 


This reaches the largest coal companies and 
It should be a great fa 


coal 


the transportation of coal to cities and towns borderi t} 
| Gulf of Mexico and for Government coaling stations nea 
| bile, Dauphin Island, New Orleans, and the Panama C 
besides aiding in the creating of electrical power, which ° 
| distributed among private individuals and manufacturing 
| of the Birmingham district, conserving a vast amount of c 
Engineers recommend the passage of this bill at thi 
| session, as they do not want to incur any delay in the I 
ment of the Warrior River or any financial inconvenie 
might incur to the contractor through an un ; 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed a dl rt be 
printed and lie on the table. 
AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 





Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a deficien 
for contingent expenses of the House of Representatives f 
fiscal year 1911, and for other purposes, which was ord 

be prinfed and, with the accompanying papers, referred t 
Committee on Appropriations. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA 


NS bmitted two amend ts intended to be 
the same to the United States Government, which, if it had to sieamadl te om Seana Mal CHE 3, 4613) to promote reciprocs 
of aan by the Government, would cost a considerable sum | trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for 

’ rposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 
This com has also in this bill agreed to build a dam at ia oe grote - — 
the head of navigation, or, in other words, at the head of the FORT WALLA WALLA MILITARY RESERVATION 
Stretch of river to be improved by this higher dam, at a cost} Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment intended to be 
of $1,500,000, for the purpose of storing water to operate suc- | proposed by him to the bill (S. 2193) to provid for the sale 
cessfully the seasons of the year and thereby con- | of the United States military reservation at Fort Walla Walla, 


trolling the flood stages of the river during high-water seasons, | Wash., which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 


thus aiding the navigation of the river by controlling these floods * and ordered to be printed. 
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ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WARREN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
96), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations be, and is hereby, 
authorized to employ an assistant clerk at a salary ef $1,440 per annum 
during the Sixty-second Congress. 


EMPLOYMENT OF LABORER. 


Mr. WARREN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
97), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


¢ceolved, That the Committee on Appropriations be, and is hereby, 
authorized to employ a laborer at a salary of $720 per annum during 
the Sixty-second Congress. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I present an article written by ex-Con- 
gressman Fleming, of Georgia, on the election of Senators by 
the people. I ask that the article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY PEOPLE—SHALL A SECTIONAL BUGBEAR DEFEAT 
A NATIONAL DEMAND? 
{By former Congressman William H, Fleming, Augusta, Ga.] 

Tnder the United States Constitution, as drafted in 1787, the elec- 
tion of Senators was vested in the State legislatures, with the accom- 
panying power in the Federal Congress to alter these State regulations 
as to the time and manner of holding the elections, excepting only as to 
the place of choosing the Senators—the locality being left for each 
State alone to fix. 

In 1866 the Federal Congress exercised this power and prescribed the 
times and manner of elections of Senators by State legislatures and 
that law has been in force to the present day. 

In recent years the Senate fell so much under the control of epee 
interests, and became so unresponsive to public opinion, especially in 
framing tariff legisiation, that an urgent demand arose for this body to 
be brought closer to the people and freed from the domination of 
machine politics. 

The method fixed upon for accomplishing this object (whether wise 
or unwise, need not be discussed now), was to take the election of Sena- 
tees rd from the State legislators and give it to the State voters at 

1e@ polls, 

After years of persistent battling, this reform movement gradually 
won its way under the special championship of the Democratic Party. 

As was perfectly natural in this process of evolution, the Senators 
themselves held out longest against the popular demand. But finally 
these gentlemen unstiffened their necks, and on June 12, 1911, agreed 
by formal vote of 64 to 24 to submit their claims hereafter directly to 
the voters of their respective States. 

The triumph of the cause of the people was complete—almost. 

But at the critical juncture of framing the pecpeees constitutional 
amendment a new issue was injected, one that had not been discussed 
before the people and one that formed no part of the popular demand 
for the direct election of Senators. 

This new issue was the surrendering by the Federal Congress of its 
control, unguestioned since the foundation of the Government, over 
senatorial elections as to the time and manner of holding them. 

The House joint resolution, passed early in the present session, was 
so drawn as to couple the popular election of Senators with the sur- 
render of all  yeceegee Federal control over such elections. 

When this house resolution came before the Senate on June 12, 1911, 
that body, by what is known as the Bristow amendment, changed the 
resolution so as to retain in the Federal Congress the power it had 
always possessed over the times and manner of holding elections for 
Senators, but voted in favor of direct election by the people. 

The Bristow amendment conferred no new power on the Federal 
Congress; it simply reasserted an old power. 

The House refused to concur in the Senate amendment, and the reso- 
lution went to conference, where it now rests. 

Some able speeches have been delivered on this subject, notable 
among them being that of Senator Bacon on February 10 and 27, 1911, 
when the Sutherland amendment, similar in effect to the Bristow 
amendment, was pending in the Senate. 

It clearly appears from the discussions that the real ground of objec- 
tion to the retention of its former power by Congress over the times 
and manner of holding elections for Senators is the fear of some of our 
Southern Congressmen that at some future day this power may be used 
to jeopardize white supremacy in the South. 

Let us calmly consider the situation in a broad spirit of American 
citizenship. 

What right in morals or in politics have we southern people to 
expect that Senators from Northern and Western States will yield up 
a Federal power over senatorial elections more than a century old in 
order to get enough southern votes to pass the constitutional amend- 
ment for direct election of Senators? 

When did they ever make so one-sided a trade? 

With what show of reason can we southern Democrats make our 
obedience to this popular demand and our loyalty to our specific plat- 
form pledge dependent upon the trading off by the North and West 
of a national power existing since 17877? No such condition was fore- 
casted in the campaign before the people. 

Should not our southern Democratic Congressmen have some con- 
sideration for their northern and western Democratic brethren who 
will be compelled in the next election to attempt a defense before the 
people of a position which we must admit is indefensible from the 
standpoint of those sections? These northern and western Democratic 
candidates will be, on this particular issue, at the mercy of their op- 
ponents. The more the ple study the subject the more they will be 
convinced that the northern and western Senators were right in not 
accepting the terms offered. The people will not forget that in the 
last campaign the sole issue upon this subject was the popular election 
of Senators and not the surrender of Federal power. 

This question of the Federal control or State control of senatorial 
elections is not entirely new—in fact, it is quite old. It was voted upon 
directly in the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
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In the draft of the Constitution, as reported by the general ¢ 
mittee on August 6, 1787, the provision relating to congressional e 
tions read as follows: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding the elections of 
Members of each House shall be prescribed by the legislature of « 
State, but their provisions concerning them may at any time be alt: 
by the Legislature of the United States.” 

A motion was made on August 9, 1787, to amend by striking . 
the words “each House” and inserting .the words “the Hous 
Representatives,” thus apparently eliminating Federal contro! 
senatorial elections. In the — but pointed language of 
chronicler this motion “ passed the negative.” 

The tally sheet of the convention shows that only 1 State, no; 
New Jersey, voted in favor of that amendment, while 10 States , 
against it, namely, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, |’ 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car 
and Georgia; not voting, Rhode Island and New York. 

It thus appears that all the Southern States, as represented by 
men of that day, saw no wisdom in making any distinction bet 
Representatives and Senators as to Federal cortrol of elections. 

t is also significant that the single reservation of power to the Si 
to fix the places of choosing Senators, as it now exists, was never - 
rately discussed or voted re in the open convention, but got 
the Constitution only through the report of the committee on “ re, 
of style and arrangement,” made on September 8, 1787, when the 
sion was drawing to a close. 

So it appears historically that the present position of southern | 
erats in demanding this surrender of Federal power as a conditi 
permitting popular elections of Senators is a most embarrassing « 
and the embarrassment will continue to increase as the next « 
sional campaign proceeds. 

But again, as a question of political philosophy, our position \ 
be equally assailable. It is rudimentary that every permanent nit 
government should have final wer of self-perpetuation, and : 
dependent for its existence on Independent agencies. 

A majority of the States could, under the House resolution, wi 
the Bristow amendment, “destroy the Government and disso!\ 
Union by simply sot to appo nt Senators "’—to employ an i! 
tion used by John C. Calhoun in his Discourse on the Constitution 
Government of the United States. 

It is true, one side may ask, Why guard against such an im; 
bility? But the ready answer of the other side is, Why surrend 
existing power that prevents even the possibility of such a conting 

Again, look at the discordant complications that might aris: 
course Congress, in either event, is to retain its wer over ele 
for Representatives. Now, if the State is to be given sole powe 
elections for Senaters, we will have the unseemly spectacle of two « 
tions proceeding before the same body of voters, perhaps, on th 
day for Members of the same Congress, one for Members of the |! 
subject to Federal control, and the other for Members of the & 
subject to State control. Where is the logic or philosophy for | 
difference? 

If this proposed amendment to the Constitution, bringing the S~: 
in direct touch with the people, shall be finally rejected in the |! 
on the plea now set up, there will be no escape for southern Re) 
tives from the responsibility of defeating this great reform mo\ 
of which the Democratic Party has been the avowed champion. | 
6 — poor an excuse we will have to offer for such a complet: 
of front. 

Some may doubt the wisdom of changing the election of Sm 
from the legislators to the voters at the polls, but this much 
safely said: That of all the new political remedies for exis(in: 
this one carries with it the greatest possibility of good and t 

robability of harm. It in no wise affects the political st:t 

tate under the Constitution. It merely eliminates the legislatu 
sort of middle body or machine between the people and the * 
State entity remains absolutely unimpaired so far as consti! 
provisions can keep it so. 

When three Republican Presidents—McKinley, Roosevelt, and | 
have braved party prejudice and exhibited a statesmanship ~ 
wide in its scope, how can we southern Democrats afford to « 
narrow sectionalism that would sacrifice the national welfare 
and vanishing fears of negro domination? We are the weaker 
numerically and financially. Therefore, our safety must lie in 
a sectionalism and appealing to the broad patriotism of th: 
people. 

Vor us to make the State control of senatorial elections a « 
of permitting popular election of Senaters would be bad in |! 
worse in politics. As a practical means of protection to the w! 
the South, in the event we should ever n such protection, it \ 
searcely be worth a continental. 

We have had white suprc.szacy since we emerged from reconstr 
and we intend to hold on to it. Our ple are united on that 
only real difference is that some of us believe that in the long rev 
events the best way to preserve our racial supremacy is to t™ 
negro honestly as an American citizen under the Constitution, \ 
some others appear to prefer a less commendable method of pro: 

Let us not act as if we were outside the Union. We are back in 
our “father’s house” to stay. Let us show that the South i 
integral, living, energizing part of our common country, ready 
generous spirit of patriotism to think and act for the common g00:! 

Why should we permit this sectional bugbear of imperiled \ 
supremacy to defeat this almost triumphant movement in behalf 
great masses of the people? ; 

It is more like stating a truism than venturing a prophecy to say | 
the American people, either now or in the near future, are going t» 
popular elections of Senators by the individual States. The only 
question is, Whether they are going to elect enough Democrats to 
render Federal control according the House plan or elect e! 
Republicans to retain Federal control according to the Senate | 
Who doubts which pian will succeed? 

For a Nation with our history behind it to knowingly at this s 
increase State power at the expense of long-established Federa! 
would oer be a litical anachronism. The controlling forces 
pull in the opposite direction. = 
“'The stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” So will | — 
with southern cy when it undertakes to force the Nation 
surrender to the States a power given it by the fathers in 1787. _ 

Apparently, the wisest course for House Democrats to pursue Ww? 
be to recede from their position and vote for the resolution as it © 
from the Senate. A great many of their constituents would ind '> 
such a course, 


1 
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RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 4412, the reciprocity bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4412) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion 
of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CUMMINS rose. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. With pleasure. 

Mr. STONE. Before the Senator from Iowa proceeds, I 
thought I might suggest to the Senator from Pennsylvania, in 
charge of the bill, that if he would ask unanimous consent to 
fix a day for a vote on the bill—the Senate seems to be in good 
humor this morning—it is possible his request might be granted. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Pennsylvania, 
the Senator from Iowa yielding. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. I had intended bringtmg up that matter this 
morning, but in view of the fact that the Senator from Iowa 
desires to address the Senate, and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
tunTON] desires to follow him, I thought I would delay it until 
to-morrow or later in the day in order to suit the convenience 
of the Senators who announced their intention to speak. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I assure the Senate that I 
feel very grateful for the consideration already extended to 


| 
} 






history—employed either literally or substantially the tan- 
guage I have quoted. Other countries in treaties between them- 
selves have used sometimes the conditional and sometimes the 
unconditional clause, England alone having adhered with ma- 
tured consistency to the unconditional theory The variation 
| of the form quite frequently used by the U d States is as 
| follows—and I quote now the exact phraseology which vy be 
found in nearly all our modern treaties: 
The high contracting parties agree that In all that concer I- 
gation and commerce favors which either has granted or 
after grant to another state, shall become common to the ot . 
who shall enjoy the same freely, if the concession is freely 7 
upon allowing the same compensation if the concession was 


me, and I beg you all to believe that I will not ask your in- | 


dulgence to any great extent this morning if I am permitted 
to go forward with my argument in an orderly way. I do not by 
this suggestion mean to say that I ought not to be and must not 
be interrupted; on the contrary, I will yield to any interrup- 
tion; but I say it rather by way of apology and excuse for the 
great length of time that I have already consumed. 

I propose to prove this morning that the amendments which 


tional. 

There is no substantial difference between the form I first 
read, which was employed in our first treaty with France in 
1778, and the one which I have just read, which occurs in the 
most recent treaty we have made upon the subject. 

The diplomatic history of the United States has yolumas < 
correspondence touching the interpretation of this clause 
treaties, and the United States has never departed from w 
is called the American doctrine; that is to say, that a favor « 
a reduction of duties extended by our country to another for 
consideration which we believed to be an equivalent, is n 
under the clause extended to another nation, unless such other 
nation grants to us a concession—now mark this—which we 
find to be the equivalent of the concession granted by the first- 
hamed country. 

I want Senators to remember that it is not always true that a 
third nation by granting to us the exact concession which pur- 
chased from us a reduction in duties is entitled to the same 
reduction of duties, for there are very many other considera- 
tions which enter into such reciprocal arrangements. This is 
aun important matter and I realize many Senators would not be 


a en 


| willing to vote for these amendments if by their adoption we 


| books upon 


I have presented to the pending bill and which enlarge the free | 
list very greatly, so far as our own country is concerned, could | 


be adopted and the articles named in the amendments would 
still be dutiable under our general tariff law as to all countries 
except Canada. 

I will say in passing that with respect to many of the items I 
have named in these amendments I will be perfectly willing to 


see them made free to the whole world, and if I have an op- | 


portunity to so vote I will so vote; but there are some of the 
articles which I have named in my amendments, and which 
under them will be put upon the free list so far as Canada is 
concerned, that I would not be willing to make free to the en- 
tire commercial world. Therefore I feel that it is a part of my 
duty to establish the proposition that they can all be attached 
to the free list in this bill without interfering with our tariff 
relations with any other country. 

When I suspended this address a few days ago I was calling 
the attention of the Senate to the first treaty in which the 
American doctrine appears. It is indeed the first treaty entered 
into by what is now the United States. The treaty was made 
during the progress of the Revolutionary War. It is the well- 
known and the well-understood treaty with France of 1778. It 
is in the following terms, so far as the subject under considera- 
tion is concerned : 

The Most Christian King and the United States engage mutually not 
to grant any particular favor to other nations with respect of com- 
meree and navigation which shall not immediately become common to 
the other party, who shall enjoy the same favor freely, if the con- 
cession was freely made, or on allowing the same compensation if the 
concessio® was conditional. 

{ remarked the other day that the continental or European 
policy had been prior to this time, and it has continued prac- 
tically without exception until now to employ unconditional 
language in stipulations like this, so that automatically any 


reduction in duties made by one of the parties to the treaty is | 


extended to every other country with which the first country 
has treaty relations. It is not so with the United States. From 
the very beginning we have insisted that concessions granted 
to one country are only granted to another with which we 
have treaty relations provided the other country renders to us 
the same compensation that was exacted from the country to 
which we had granted favors. 

There followed treaties with Sweden in 1793, and Prussia 
in 1785, with similar provisions. Throughout the whole period 
intervening between our earliest treaty and the present time 
the United States has, with a rare exception now and then— 
there are just three of them, I think, in our whole diplomatic 
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| view—our relations toward Canada are peculiar. 


extended free trade in the articles named to all the countries 
of the world, and I want to put myself upon very safe ground 
in that respect. I quote from one of the acknowledged text- 
this particular subject, “ Favored Nation Treat- 
ment,” by Herod, and I read from his summing up on page 112: 


The general clause of the most favored nation does not com nd 
special engagements of reciprocity. It metimes happens that States, 
owing to propinquity or to some exceptional condition— 

Mark you now— 
in their international commercial relations enter into special arrangen 3 
founded upon mutual concession. The essence of these special t ies 

|} of reciprocity, and the reason that the ivors extended by them can 
not be enjoyed under the most-favored-nation clause, is that the eq a- 
lents given for the privileges secured are exceptional—the like of 


which no other State can offer. 

Taking now the President’s view of the subject before us— 
and I think it is a very fair and a very sane and a very patriotie 
Her proximity 
to us, the similarity between the habits, character, and aimbi- 
tions of the people, the fact that 3,000 miles of undefended ter- 





ritorial line separate that country from our own, all these 
things segregate Canada from the remainder of the world and 
warrant us in making arrangements with her which are peculiar 
in themselves; and even if any other nation were desiror f 
making to us precisely the same concessions that Canada gra 
to us, it does not follow that under the favored-nation clause 
our concessions granted to Canada would also be granted to 
such other nation or nations, I resume the reading: 

If the equivalent or its like can be and is offered by another § a 
then the engagement loses its character as special, and the favor for 
which the equivalent was given must be extended upon eq 0 
other nations entitled to favored-nation treatment It is 1 t 
that one State says to another, “ If you grant me an advant l 
other nations in your market I will give you a corresponding adva , 
in mine,” for this is just what the favored-nation clause is intended to 
prevent, namely, unfair discrimination. On the other hand, where se 
treaties incorporate a number of mutual icessions, it is not fair to 
say that a concession on one particular point was in consideration of 
an advantage in one particular subject granted by the other party rhe 

| sum of the concessions granted on one side must be taken as t n- 
sideration for the total of the favors obtained from tl! ther It l 
| be difficult to prove the special character of a treaty of recipro« ° 


eee 


if commerce and na 
r geogral hica 


treaty of reciprocity ul l 


volving only mutual concessions in matters 
unless the contracting States are closely) 
politically. Where a State has by spe« ' 

favors in matters in commerce and navigation, it should in justice ¢ t 
to every other power with which it has treaty rclations an 
tunity— 






Here is the real operation of the favored-nation clause. It 
is an agreement against hostile conduct; it is an agreement that 
the nations entering into it will approach any 
reach like results in a fair spirit. I read again: 


neg ations to 


Where a state has by special treaty of reciprocity granted favors in ~- 
matters in commerce and navigation, it should in justice ant to every 
other power with which it has treaty relations an yportunity by 


negotiation to arrive at what would be a fair equivalent for the 
favors extended by the special treaty. 
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Senators, this is the best statement of the American doctrine 
which I have been able to discover, and I think it is complete 
and conclusive. But I desire to read a word from a bulletin 
issued by the University of Wisconsin which contains as 
luminous a history of the favored-nation clause as can be found 
anywhere. Speaking of the favored-nation clause, the author 
says: 

It is not usually considered as comprehending special arrangements 
and reciprocity between nations, where, on account of proximity or 
ee circumstances, reason exists for relations which can not be 
shared by the world at large. Special relations between a colony and 
the mother country are generally understood to be exempt from the 
operation of the clause. The term “ most-favyored nation” is sometimes 
replaced by “ most-favored foreign nation,” though even where not so 
specified that meaning is understood, as the contracting parties do not 
mean, for the purposes of the clause, that reciprocal relations between 
themselves and their colomies shall be considered as standards for most- 
favored-nation treatment. 

With these exceptions, the scope of the clause appears to be limited 
only by its wording and the interpretation put upon that wording. 
The clause sometimes stipulates that whatever advantages are ac- 
corded by either contracting party to a third state shall extend to the 
other ; sometimes, that this shall be so without equivalent; sometimes 
it forbids putting obstacles to the commerce of one which are not ex- 
tended to the commerce of other nations. 


I also read a word from the first decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United Stgtes in which the question came under | 
review. It is the case of Bertram against Robertson, reported in | 
Qne hundred and twenty-second United States, at page 116. 
This was a suit brought against the collector of the port of New 
York, arising eut of the claim of one who imported goods from 
Denmark, or from a colony ef Denmark, to be admitted to all the 
rights and privileges which the United States had granted to 
Hawaii at an early time by a treaty by which certain Hawaiian | 
sugar was admitted free into the United States. I shall read | 
very little of it. It is sufficient to say that the claim was de- 
nied by the Supreme Court of the United Siates. 
Says: 

Those stipulations, even if conceded to be self-executing by the way 
of a previso or exception to the general law imposing the duties, do not 
cover concessions like those made to the Hawaiian Islands for a | 
valnuable consideration. They were pledges of the two contracting par- | 
ties, the United States and the King of Denmark, to each other, that in 
the imposition of duties en goods imported into one of the countries 
which were the produce or manufacture of the other, there should be 
no discrimination against them in favor of goods of like character im- | 
ported from any other country. They imposed an obligation upon both 
countries te avoid hostile legislation in that respect. But they were 
not intended to interfere with special arrangements with other coun- 
tries founded upon a concession of special geov eaee The stipulations 
were mutual, for reciprecal advantages. “No higher or other duties ” 
were to be imposed by either upon the goods specified; but if any par- 
tieular favor should be granted by either to other countries in respect 
_to commerce or navigation, the concession was to become common to the 
other party wpon like consideration—that is, it was te be enjeyed freely 
if the concession were freely made, or on allowing the same cempensa- 
tion if the concession were conditional. 


This doctrine was amplified and emphasized in the case of 


| 
‘ 
} 
| 
} 
} 


The court | 


Whitney against Robertson, arising under the same treaty upon | 


The case of Whitney | 


against Robertson is reported in One hundred and twenty-fourth | right. 


| treduced into the Canadian Parliament, but it has not | 


series of citations relating to the construction of this clause of | P@ssed, and I take it that when it is passed, if it ever does [<s, 


an importation from San Demingo. 


United States, at page 190. I have, Mr. President, before me a 
our treaty, but will not enlarge the record by reading frem all 
of them. 

I desire, however, to read a moment in closing from Moore’s 
Digest of International Law, at page 277 and following. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator object if I ask at this 
point a question for the consideration of that phase in connec- 
tion with the favored nation clause? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will be glad to yield to the Senator. 


Mr. HEYBURN. The authorities to which the Senator has | 


directed the attention of the Senate are based upon a_ stated 
condition of facts. It has occurred to me that, inasmuch as 
there is no treaty in this case, the rule stated—especially in the 
Whitney case—does not apply. In that case there was a treaty. 
It was not a commercial contract by legislation. Now, in our 


case, the case before us, Canada has stated not a treaty, but a | 


legislative agreement and has expressed in terms the relations 
which shall exist because of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Reporter complains that he is 
not able to hear the Senator’s inquiry. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There appears to be no mutuality between 
Canada and eur Government in regard to the results that shall 
flow from this legislative contract. Canada in express terms 
provides exactly the relation that shall arise out of it as be- 
tween Canada and other countries, and our Government is silent 
on the subject. It seems to me that it has much to do with the 
application of the decisions in regard to that matter because 
they were based upon existing treaties, and we have no treaties. 


JULY 5, 


Mr. CUMMINS. I believe the Senator from Idaho is right 
with respect to one inference to be drawn from his statement 
and wrong with respect to another. There is no difference be- 
tween legislative reciprocity and reciprocity by treaty, so far as 
the application of the favored-mation clause is concerned. The 
ultimate test is, What has the country done? and it may do it 
either through treaty where it is within the scope of the treaty- 
making power or it may do it through legislation entirely. But 
the Senator from Idaho is quite right in saying that the char- 
acter of the bill introduced into the Canadian Parliament docs 
reb the whole subject of its essential reciprocal features. 

I have not ventured upon that phase of it because I am speak- 
ing in ignorance of the Canadian proposition. We have no 
official knowledge of what is taking place in Canada. It is pro- 
posed here that a certain tender shall be made to the Dominion 
of Canada, and what Canada has done or shall do with respec 
to the tender is, in my opinion, immaterial. We are determining 
whether we ought to make the tender; but I whelly agree wit) 
the Senator from Idaho that if the acceptance of the tender. 
if we make one—is in the terms propesed in the resolution 
offered by Mr. Fielding, he will have put in jeopardy the entire 
arrangement, in my opinion, because it is not reciprocal, and ho 
destroys the exclusive character of the arrangement by t! 
previsions he has inserted in it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa further 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to ask if there is any possil!> 
doubt as to the accuracy of Mr. Fielding’s statement as to | 
letter and the effect of their legislation on that question? | 


| came to this Government officially. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I think there is no doubt about it. Bui I 


| take this view of that part of it: If this bill shall pass, and if 


Canada accepts it, in order to avail herself of it She must acc 

it in a way that will carry out its provisions. I take it 1! 
the President of the United States would net be so indiffer 
to the performance of his duty as to accept an arrangement or 
bill passed by the Canadian Parliament that would instant!y 
destroy the reciprocal features of the adjustment of these dui ics 
that we are attempting to make. That responsibility is upon 
President of the United States. I do net know whether Ca: i 
will adhere to that form of treating with us or not. In ny 
opinion she can not, if she desires to avail herself of 
reciprocity that is proposed in this bill. 

Mr. HEYBURN. When the message came in, I think th: 
President had as accurate information and as full information 
as he now has as to the language and scope of that bill. thit 
Senators had. There is no reason to believe there has been 
new feature intreduced into it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Idaho is quite 
The resolution he has in mind is the one originally 


it must be an acceptance of our proposition or it would not bv 
binding upon us, and the President of the United States wil! 
not issue the proclamation that is there provided for. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have been giving as close attention to 
proceedings over there as it is convenient for any of us to < 
to them, and I have seen nothing that indicated any sugges! ion 
of change from the terms of that resolution. No amendinent 
has been offered, so far as I have been able to advise myse'l, 
that that resolution shall be changed in any particular. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yicld 


| to the Senator from Minnesota? 


Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. In view of the statement made by the Sen: 
from Idaho just now, and in view of the fact that we have 
incorporated in the present bill section 2, which is utterly 0! 


| side of the scope of the reciprocity agreement, with which (\° 


Canadian bill is supposed to correspond, what is the effect 0! 

that legislation? Will section 2 of the bill come within tic 

scope of any reciprocity? - 
Mr. CUMMINS. My opinion is it will not; that it is an ince 


pendent proposition for that particular subject. 


Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Iowa dllow me ©'° 
word more? Would not that bring in force as to that subje' 
the favored-nation clause? , 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have been in doubt with regard to thi’. 
It would depend upon whether im diplomacy it were held th: 
the concession which we grant to Canada is a gratuitous co" 
cession. The concession which Canada grants to us is so |- 

and trifling, in regard to wood pulp and paper, that 
I doubt whether it would sustain the agreement. If, however, 
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wood pulp and paper could be brought within the scope of 
the entire arrangement, then I think it would be entirely pos- 
sible for us to grant to Canada free paper and free wood 
pulp without asking from Canada any concession with regard 
to wood pulp or paper. In other words, true reciprocity does 
not necessarily involve the reduction of duties upon the same 
articles or admitting the same articles to the free list. We 
could very well grant to Canada certain concessions that might 
have no relation whatsoever commercially to the concessions 
that Canada might grant to us. 

Now, the difficulty about the present arrangement is as the 
Senator from Minnesota has said. For some reason or other 
the House has segregated section 2 from the remainder of the 
bill, and it is doubtful whether it will be controlled by the 
provisos and the conditions of the previous part of the bill. If 
it is not so controlled then it is not reciprocal, and we would be 
in danger of the favored-nation clause. 

But I desire to read from the instructions of the State Depart- 
ment given upon some treaties—and I will not go into their 
history—negotiated under the McKinley law of 1890; treaties 
that were negotiated as all know by a very eminent statesman 
of my own State, Mr. Kasson. They were complained of. They 
never went into effect. They were never ratified by the Senate 
or by Congress. But nevertheless certain nations complained 
about the negotiations in progress between our State Depart- 
ment and other countries; and this is the statement made in 
response : 

It is clearly evident that the object sought in all the varying forms 
of expression is equality of international treatment, a against 
the willful preference of the commercial interests of one nation over 
another. But the allowance of the same privileges and the same sacri- 
fice of revenue duties to a nation which makes no compensation, that 
had been conceded to another nation for an adequate compensation, 
instead of maintaining, destroys that equality of market privileges 
which the “ most-favored-nation ’’ clause was intended to secure. It 
concedes for nothing to one friendly nation what the other gets only 
for a price. It would thus become the source of international in- 
equality and provoke international! hostility. 

The neighborhood of nations, their border interests, their differences 
of climate, soil, and production, their respective capacity for manu- 
facture, their widely different demands for consumption, the magnitude 
of the reciprocal markets, are so many conditions which require special 
treatment. No general tariff can satisfy such demands. It would re- 
quire a certainty of language which excludes the possibility of doubt to 
soniye the opinion that the government of any commercial nation had 
annulled its natural right to meet these special conditions by com- 
pensatory concessions, or held the right only on condition of extending 
the same to a nation which had no compensation to offer. The fact 
that such concessions, if made, would inevitably inure to the equal 
benefit of a third competitor would often destroy the motive for, as 
well as the value of, such reciprocal concessions. 

All that tends to one certain conclusion, namely, that this 
country can offer Canada whatsoever it pleases. It matters 
not how wide may be the range of its reductions; it matters 


not how emphatic may be our concessions as compared with | 


hers; if we want for the good of our people to give to Canada 
free trade in every product that ‘enters the markets of the 


| of Canada is concerned. 
accept or will not aceept. 





United States for what we believe to be a fair and equivalent | 


concession on the part of Canada, no matter how meager that 


can complain of our conclusion or our determination in that | 


respect. 

We have a right to take into account her proximity to us, 
the character of her people, the habits of her people, the con- 
ditions of her production—all these things we may well con- 
sider in order to determine what we may give to her for her 
concessions to us. 

I read just one more sentence and I shall have finished this 
history. I read a sentence or two from the interpretation of 
the most-favored-nation clause by Chester Lloyd Jones, in- 
structor in political science in the University of Pennsylvania, 
found in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, following page 383. I read from page 385: 

In spite of the apparent simplicity of this principle conflict has 
repeatedly arisen as 
nation” guarantees. The 
usually narrows down to this: When nation A grants special terms to 
nation B as to the importation of certain articles in return for con- 
cessions by nation B on certain points, does that give all other nations 
with the “ most-favored-nation ” clause in their treaties the right to 
demand the same concessions— 

Now, mark you— 


upon their declaring their willingness to yield the same points yielded 
to nation B. Is it eee on the other hand, to maintain that 
the grant to nation for the return of special concessions gives the 
other nations only the right to demand a similar grant when they have 
themselves made concessions which the treaty-making power of nation 
A shall consider the equivalent of those made by nation B? 


And this is the whole crux of the somewhat intricate and 
difficult problem : 


Suppose, for example, that the United States should grant specially 
low duties on Seeneh dry goods in return for low duties on American 
agricultural machinery. Is it open to Germany to demand the same 
terms for her dry goods under her “ most-favored-nation " treaty upon 
the tender of the same terms on imports of American agricultural ma- 


© the proper interpretation of the “ most-favored- | 


int which is the subject of contention | to a high plane of protective duties, having created artificial 


P9H25 
= peed 

— ee senesiiiddeitiaa wt 
chinery, or may the United States contend that th: grant of low duties 
to German dry goods would be more than an « lent return, and 
would therefore place Germafty not on the general basis of the most- 
favored nation (presumable in this case, France) it would make her 
an especially favored nation, thus, in fact, violating the very principle 
which the “ most-favored-nation” clause was intended to guarat ? 
In other words, are reciprocity agreements to b 


matically extending to all nations with “ most-favor ut es 
in their treaties, or must each be the subject of a special nego l, 
a special bargain between the countries involved, ex« 
favors are freely granted? 


ed as ito- 
n 


Le 


I will not read further, but I commend this article to the 
consideration of those who desire to pursue the subject further, 
The answer given by the author is that when any third na } 
demands from us the same concessions upon our duties we may 


make to a given country it is for us to determine whether the 
same concessions would be equivalent or not, and it is for us 
to say what will be the equivalents that will secure to the third 
country the same concessions we have theretofore granted to 
another. 

I assume that all this is elementary. It was somewhat new 
to me, however, and I pursued the investigation with a great 
deal of interest. 

I conclude by saying that whatever agreement, whatever pro- 
posal we desire to make to Canada we may make, and it mat- 
ters not whether our concessions are large and hers small or 
hers large and ours small. It is for the Congress of the United 
States to say whether they be or be not proper equivalents of 
each other. 

Therefore my amendments to the bill before us will not sub- 
ject us to any danger from the favored-nation clause unless 
there is some force or some conclusiveness in the arrangement 
that was made between Mr. Fielding and Mr. Paterson on the 
one side and our Secretary of State upon the other. 

Now, if we are bound by that arrangement, then of course 
any concession that we would make which would enlarge the 
concession on our part without asking any additional conces- 


| sions upon the part of Canada would be a concession freely 


made, and we would then have free trade in that article or 
commodity with the whole world. 

But I want to remind Senators that Mr. Fielding and Mr. 
-aterson came here unauthoritatively so far as the Parliament 
We do not know what Canada will 
We know that Mr. Fielding and Mr. 
Paterson have agreed with Mr. Knox that they mutually will do 
what they can, the latter to secure the passage of this bill by 
Congress and the former to secure the passage of some corre- 
sponding legislation by the Parliament of Canada. 

That is all that they have done; all that they could do. That 
was too much. That was beyond the authority at least of our 
State Department or of our Executive, whatever may be the 
authority of Mr. Fielding and Mr. Paterson, and I say nothing 
about that. I do not know what their ministerial authority 
may have been. 

But my proposition is this: When this bill was introduced in 


; | the House of Representatives, where alone it could take form, 
concession may be, no other nation upon the face of the earth | — 


where alone it could be given lawful force, it was in the 
province of the House of Representatives to make whatsoever 
proposition to Canada the Members of that body desired to 
make. The House of Representatives did make a certain propo- 
sition to Canada and we have it before us for consideration. It 


| is a proposition contained in a bill as amendable as any other 


| 


bill which comes from the House of Representatives to the 
Senate, and therefore it is within our power—it is more than 
within our power, it is our imperative duty—to make just such 
proposition to Canada as we think the welfare of our people 
demand, whatever that is. And it makes no difference whether 
our concessions are broadened or whether they be narrowed, 
the origin of the proposal is here: it is not with Mr. Fielding 
or Mr. Paterson, and it is not with the Secretary of State. If 
in order to do justice to our own people, having lifted them up 


prices for all we sell and all that we buy, we believe that when 
we take one great class of producers down from this high plane 
we must also take others down a part way at least, if we be- 
lieve that anything short of this will be unjust to our peo; 
then we have a right to add to the concession mentioned hy 
Secretary of State and approved by the House of Represent 
tives such other concessions as are absolutely necessiry to 
render justice to our own country. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of Maine in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. I have listened with much interest to what 
the Senator has said about the favored-nation clause. He gave 
a somewhat comprehensive review of authorities. I want to 
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direct his attention to the fact that our newest judicial tribunal, 
the Court of Customs Appeals, recently passed judgment upon 
that subject, and I am sure the Senator will net wish to omit a 
reference to it. I have not seen the text of the decision; I saw 
the newspaper report of it. I.can not give the name of the case 
nor can I state accurately the extent of the decision, but it was 
upon the question which the Senator has discussed, and I 
thought it was but just to that tribunal to call attention to the 
fact that that is probably the most recent utterance on the 
subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am obliged to the Senator from Georgia. 
I remember teeing a newspaper notice of the decision of the 
Customs Court, but in some way or other it escaped my mind. I 
have not the decision before me, and I am not familiar with it, 
but before this debate is finished I will find the opinion, and 
whether it be for or against the position I have assumed I will 
lay it before the Senate. I think, however, in a general way it 
is in harmony with the opinions I have already read. 

Mr. BACON. I gathered from the newspaper reports I saw 
of it that it is in harmony with the Senator’s position, 
am not sure about that. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROWN. The authorities cited by the Senator from 
Iowa are very 
courts, but, as a matter-of fact, all the authorities are decisions 
of some of our people on what the favored-nation clause is. I 
wish to ingnire of the Senator if he, in his research, has found 
any instances where the question has arisen between different 


standpoint? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Most of the authorities that I have read 
ave been connected with international correspondence. 

Mr. BROWN. That is very true. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The United States has adhered steadily, 


without any departure whatsoever, to the rule that I have an- | 


nounced. But Europe for a hundred years now has been pro- 
testing against our construction of the rule of the favored-nation 
clause. The correspondence between the United 


our interpretation of the clause. But the United States has 
unwaveringly adhered to her interpretation, and she intends to 
adhere to her interpretation, because, 
had the authority of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. BROWN. That is just the point I should like to under- 
stand. All 
They have never been accepted by any other country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, sir. 

Mr. BROWN. Which might raise the question as to this bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The only country I believe in the world 
that has accepted our interpretation is Japan, and she has 
construed the favored-nation clause just as the United States 
does. Fortunately, however, it is our interpretation that will 
stand. There is no tribunal upon the face of the earth that 
has the jurisdiction or the power to overrule the interpretation 
which has been put upon this clause by the State Department 
as well as the judicial department of the United States. 

Mr. BROWN. I think the Senator is entirely right about 
that. The point I was making is simply the fact that all the 


authorities are American authorities, and wherever the question | 


has been raised with another country the other country has 
taken the other side of the controversy, unless, as the Senator 
suggests, Japan agrees with us, and Japan had not been cited 
by the Senator as in agreement with America. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not quite understand the point of the 
interruption or inquiry. I should like to answer if the Senator 
from Nebraska will make it just a little Clearer. Does be think 
that because all these authorities which have put constructions 


upon the clause are of our own country, therefore they are not | 


entitled to respect or obedience? 

Mr. BROWN. ‘Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would like to get the exact idea in the 
Senator’s mind. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator, on reflection, will understand 
that that was not my point at all. I am not discussing the 
merits of the controversy one way or the other. But the Senator 
was citing authorities of professors and courts and letters from 
our executive department to sustain his interpretation, and he 
left the case resting on those authorities. I had supposed that 
there were international precedents which were either in agree- 
ment with us and in agreement with him or in dispute with him, 
and I wanted to find out about those, 


but I | 


States and | 
nearly every country in the world is full of protestations.against | 


at least since 1886, it has | 


these precedents and authorities are our own. | 
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Mr. CUMMINS. All these precedents are international prece- 
dents, because it would be impossible for the cases to arise in 
any other way than through an international controversy. 

Mr. BROWN. Of course, the authority which the Senator 
read from the learned professor from Pennsylvania was not a 
question arising out of a controversy with any other nation. He 
was simply discussing the ethics of the science of the question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Therein the Senator from Nebraska is mis- 
taken. The author mentioned was discussing the correspondence 
and rules of our diplomatic authorities. Of course, the question 
could not arise in any other way than by a question made by 
some other nation. But fortunately our country determines the 
terms upon which imports shall enter our customhouses, and 
when the United States rules that a certain country is not en- 
titled to reductions in duties under the favored-nation clause 
it is a final determination, and there is no court to which it can 
be referred except the court of war. Therefore, I think my 
authorities are entirely conclusive. I stated originally thai 
the countries of Europe in all negotiations and treaties with 
each other do not employ our clause. Nearly all the countries 
of Europe employ an unconditional clause, which gives by its 
very terms the same reductions to every other country that 
given to a particular country. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 


| yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 
distinguished and very iearned publicists and | 


Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me te supplemen! 
what he has so ably said, it is not only a fact that our dip! 
matic department, the State Department, has given it that 


| interpretation, but there are two instances the Senator from Iow;: 
nations and has had any interpretation from an international | 


cited, that of Denmark and San Domingo, where they qu 
tioned the action of the State Department and brought it into 
our courts, and it resulted in the same view; so we have here 
in our country not only the opinion of the diplomatic depart- 
ment in the case, which has been consistent from the beginninc, 
but we also have the decision of our Supreme Court. As the 
Senator from Iowa has well said, nothing can settle those 
things except war. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have finished my argument 
in regard to this case. I hope that when the apprehension 
which seems to have been in the minds of some Senators is 


| removed we may proceed to the examination of not this treaty 


but this bill, with the same freedom fhat we approach eve) 
other matter of legislation, and that amendments will be eith«: 
accepted or rejected according to the consciences of the Sena- 
tors who vote for or against them. 

I sincerely trust that the cloud which has seemed to enve! 
fhe Senate of the United States and to stifle thought and sti‘! 
judgment and stifle freedom will disappear and that we w 
consider and dispose of this measure just as we believe it ougl 
to be disposed of, for the public good, blind to every extrinsic 
figure and deaf te every extrinsic influence. 

If we do otherwise we will abdicate our duties and we wil! 
desert our responsibilities, and if the people shall eventua!!: 
conclude that having refused to perform our duty, and havin 
refused to bear our responsibilities, there is no longer need « 
the Senate of the United States in the economy of government 


| they will not have wandered far afield. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa: 
= further to the Senator from Minnesota? 
tr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 
Mr. NELSON. This reciprocity scheme coming before us not 
in the form of a treaty but in the form of a bill, have we no 


| as much right to amend this limited tariff bill as any othe 


tariff bill, and what right has the executive department to 
say to us that we must not amend the bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The question of the Senator from Minne 
sota is a very apt one, and ought to arouse every patriotic ani! 
liberty-loving instinct in the Members of this body. It is to me 
repugnant to think that any influence beyond these walls, any 
influence save our own sense of right and justice, shall detcr- 
mine whether these amendments or any of them shall become 
parts of the bill or no. 

I beg the indulgence of the Senate while I briefly review 
the situation from the standpoint of the great majority of the 
progressive Republicans here and elsewhere. I do not want any 
Senator to feel that I use this term invidiously or in a critica! 
spirit. By progressive Republicans I mean every believer in 
the protective doctrine, who, at the same time, has pledged him- 
self to do what he can to reduce our tariff duties to the point 
at ae they will Beige measure the difference between the 
cost of production here and elsewhere. 
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The agitation for the revision of the tariff from this point 
of view began 10 years ago, and it began because a great body 
of the people felt that the high duties of the _o. law, 
duties that may have been possibly defensible in 1897 but 
which were not defensible in 1901, should be reduced; that the 
duties should be taken down from their high elevation to the 
level of American life; Just so low that they would enable Amer- 
ican producers to live and prosper and profitably enter Ameri- 
can markets, but not so high as to enable American producers to 
exact unfair and unjust profits from the consuming public. 

This agitation was emphasized because it was known that in 
the large fields of industry competition had been exterminated 
and because prices were fixed by the arbitrary will of men who 
had no other guide except to take and to keep all that the 
traffic would bear. 

The struggle continued for years. At first there were but 
few who were willing to incur the odium of an attack upon the 
system of protection as applied in the law of 1897, but the num- 
ber grew and their force and strength multiplied until the battle 
culminated in the Republican convention of 1908, which did 
two things. 

It prescribed a rule for the application of the protective doc- 
trine which had never before been prescribed in all the history 
of our party. In all the campaigns between our doctrine and 
the doctrine espoused by my friends upon the other side the 
protective policy had never been definitely and accurately de- 
fined. It was accurately stated in 1908, and I thought that a 
bow of promise illuminated the political heavens. I thought, 
too, that- very soon the burdens which extraordinary and inde- 
fensible taxation had put upon the people of this country would 
be lightened, for in this same platform we declared that the 
work of revision should be immediately undertaken in a special 
session to be called for that purpose. So our party, holding this 
principle and advocating this policy, triumphed in the election 
of 1908. 

It triumphed because a majority of the people of this country 
believed in the doctrine of protection; a majority of them be- 
lieved that our greatest prosperity is to be found in reasonable 
and fair duties levied upon foreign products in order to equalize 
unequal conditions between our country and countries across 
the sea. 

It was in this spirit that we entered the fight of 1909. 
not dwell upon that controversy. 
my opinion the tariff act of 1909 did not fairly comply with or 
fulfill the promise of the platform of 1908. It did not so reduce 
duties that they measured the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad. After the tariff law of 1909 was 
passed the same Republicans who had struggled for the an- 


nouncement in the platform of 1908 went out into the country | 


and declared that the Republican Party had been unfaithful to 
its promise, had not fulfilled the obligation which it had as- 


this important work and relieve the people of some of the 
injustice of this taxation. 

At the same time there had arisen the demand for a tariff 
commission. 
mand for lower duties in 1901 and 1902 and 1903 and 1904, but 
it took on new form and it became a living question after the 
session of 1909, when all of us became convinced, as we never 
had been before, that it was impossible to revise the tariff of 
the country according to the Republican doctrine without full, 
complete, and comprehensive knowledge with regard to condi- 
tions of production and the cost of doing things here as com- 
pared with the cost of doing the same things elsewhere. As we 
passed out of the session of 1909 those of us who had fought 
for lower duties declared that it was not our purpose to again 
ask for a revision of the tariff until we could have the in- 
formation that would be furnished by an impartial and inde- 
pendent tariff commission ; so that when once we established the 
level of duties in accordance with our promise, business might 
have some. stability, men might know what to do, men might 
look forward into the future and determine what undertakings 
they might safely enter upon. So, we fought along the path- 
way of business stability and at the same time of reasonable, 
fair, and adequate tariff readjustment; and we passed into the 
last session knowing that it was our most imperative duty to 
equip the Government of this country with a commission that 
could adequately examine all these questions and whose in- 
formation might be some guide to those of us who thereafter 
undertook to reduce duties to the point of the difference be- 
tween the cost of production here and elsewhere. All session 
long we the Senate of the United States to adopt a law 
which wo create a Tariff Commission and clothe it with 


adequate, full, and complete power—a commission that would | thing that you are trying to do to help the Ame ca 
be independent of the executive department and independent ' to reduce or remove duties upon agricultural products; 
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of every other department, save the department which alone 
ean make laws and which alone can chance tariff duties 


S. 


We succeeded, at the expenditure of all our strength and 
under severe criticism from some very good people who were 
compelled to sit here all night in the ¢! gs days of the ses 


sion, in passing the bill which proposed to create a Tariff Com 
mission with full powers and independent of every other 

partment of the Government. We passed it, however, 
that the ingenuity of our friends upon the other side, mani 


sO 


| fested in the House of Representatives, was able to defeat t 


| bill. 


| knows, to rely upon the board of experts whi 
| ized in the law of 1909—not sufficient, not equipped with proper 





I will | 
It is sufficient to say that in | 


It arose, indeed, contemporaneously with the de- | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Therefore we closed the session with the same inadequate 
administration of tariff matters that we had before, but we in- 
tended, as all the world knows, to continue the a Tariff 
Commission, and in the meanwhile we intended, as all the world 
-h had been author- 


rht for 


igi 


power, but I think intent upon the performance of its duty and 
able to furnish some information, some knowledge, about ‘hese 
intricate subjects to Congress as it came to amend and revi 

the tariff schedule by schedule, for in the meantime these same 
Republicans declared that they desired to amend our toriff 


schedule by schedule and not to await the slow development of 
all the knowledge upon the whole range of the tariff. As the 
commission came to a completion of its work schedule by sched- 
ule they insisted that Congress should take these matters 
and dispose of them according to their very right and justice. 
I for one would not have objected; on the contrary I would 


up 


have hailed the opportunity to have taken the agricultural 
schedule first. I am not opposing the proposition before us 
simply because it seeks to change the agricultural schedule: I 


am not opposing the proposition before us simply because it has 
singled out the interests of the western country and has still 
further fortified the interests of the eastern country; I would 
have been willing to have taken up the agricultural schedule 
first and to have put just such duties on every agricultural prod- 
uct as would measure the difference between the cost of produc- 
ing them here and in Canada or elsewhere; but in the midst of 


a program which seemed to me to have the assent of all men 
who believe in the protective tariff, in the midst of an effort 
to introduce into the business world that steadiness which it so 
much needs and which it so highly demands, we are met with 
| the proposition to revise the tariff so far as Canada is concerned 


without any information whatsoever other than that which be- 
longs to all intelligent people with regard to the difference be- 
tween the cost of production in the United States and in Canada. 


I believe that it was most unwise, most unfortunate, for the 
cause of tariff reform, most unfortunate not only for those 
whose capital is invested in business and for those whose labor 


must be employed in business, but unfortunate for those of us 
who for years have struggled to attain the one result, 1 


iimely, 


, | reasonable duties upon those things that are now burdened with 
sumed, and we asked that Congress again turn its attention to | emai Lenanitionae 


| sonable association with respect to the way 


It was unfortunate, as we were in rea- 
in which to work 
out the best interests of all the people, that just at that moment 


the executive department saw fit to precipitate into a caldron 
that is rarely quiet, and that was never so much disturbed as 
at the present moment, the proposal for reciprocity with Can 
ada. I believe the effect of it will be to set back the hand upon 
the dial of progress; I believe the effect of it will be to | 
pone the day when the American people will see fair and rea 
sonable duties upon all things that come from the hands of f! 
American workmen. This is my complaint against the pr: 
posal for the revision of our tariff with Canada 

It, of course, would be idle to make this complaint if it were 
true that the outcome would be a lessening of the burde: f 


the people. If we could accomplish in this way a real reduc 
tion in excessive and grievous duties, then the mere road tl 


may travel in order to reach that result is immaterial; but 
here we are in midsummer, tortured with heat, impatient of 
delay, making a titanic effort to remove duties from the on! 

things the price of which the proposers of the meas 


will not be affected in the least. A more profitless 
I have never known in American politica! life. 

No longer ago than yesterday the President of the United 
States declared again that no one need fear the present arr 
ment, because nobody would be hurt. Putting aside the q 
tion of free paper—I take it for granted, of course, th 
mighty newspaper world is not influenced by the print 21 
clause in this arrangement; I take it that the unanimity with 
which the newspapers of this country are now singing the 
praises of reciprocity does not come from any una imity 


td 


and in 


benefits to be enjoyed; I put that phase of if a 


iS 
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the very breath in which you declare that those duties must be 
removed you declare that the duties do not affect in anywise 
whatsoever the price or prices of agricultural products. 

I have no great desire to enter into a joint debate with the 
President of the United States. Ordinarily I would hold his 
high office immune from any comment upon my partof the views 
held by the Chief Executive; but when he abandons his office— 
I am not saying that in any disparaging sense, but he is aban- 
doning his office; he is attempting to lead public opinion in favor 
of the reciprocity agreement; I do not criticize him for doing it; 
I do not complain of it; it is vastly better for him to go through 
the country endeavoring to form and mold and create or de- 
stroy impressions and opinions than it is for him to use the 
power of his great office to carry through the bill which we are 
now considering—when he does leave the duties of his office 
and enters a campaign of enlightenment and of education with 
respect to a question of this sort, then he is on the same level 
with every. man of America, and he can not be exempt from the 
ordinary comments and criticisms respecting the weight to be 
attached to arguments that he uses. He said at Indianapolis 
yesterday : 

It is said that this Canadian reciprocity agreement is made wholly at 
the expense of the farmers and only in the interest of those who would 
have farm products at a less price, to wit, the wage earners of the large 
cities. It is my own judgment that the reciprocity agreement will not 
greatly reduce the cost of living, if at all. 

I ask my friend the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] why 
we are sweltering here in the midsummer heat if to remove the 
duties upon agricultural products will not reduce their price 
at all? If these duties have not enhanced the price in the past 
and their removal will not reduce their price in the future, why 
are we here engaged in the Herculean task of taking the duties 
off agricultural products that have never afflicted the people of 
the United States and either leaving or advancing the duties 
upon mannfactured products against which a universal com- 
plaint has been made, a complaint that has been ringing from 
one border of this country to the other for now more than a 
decade? Do you not think that we had better expend a little 
of our time and a little of our strength in removing some of 
the duties which will affect the cost of living rather than ex- 
pend it all in removing the duties which affect, according to 
the views of my distinguished leader, the President of the 
United States, no prices whatsoever? However, I must do him 
justice, because a little later in the same speech which was 
intended to bring a club in Indianapolis with progressive tend- 
encies into harmony with his views, he says: 

Now, mark you, he has just said that, in his opinion, the 
removal of these duties would not greatly reduce the cost of 
living, if at all. Now, he says: 

Indiana is fairly representative of the States of the Middle West in 
its relation to Canadian reciprocity. Its consumers will benefit by the 
een of duties on food products and by the remission of the duties 
on ish-— 

Will some friend of this arrangement inform the Senate before 
the debate shall have finished how the remission of these duties 
upon agricultural products will benefit the consumers of food 
products in Indiana if the remission does not affect the cost of 
living at all? 

The day was hot and was not conducive to logical reasoning. 
I confess, of course, to the same influence. I can understand 
how a man speaking as he did and as I do under the blaze of 
a midsummer sun might wander into inconsistencies. I have 
pointed his out. Will some Senator here point mine out before 
the debate shall have finished? 

The President says also that we will undoubtedly export to 
Canada a greater volume of agricultural products than we have 
hitherto. I believe we may increase our exports slightly. 
But what benefit is it for the American agricultural producer to 
export his commodities to Canada rather than to any other 
country? J hope somebody will engage himself with that phase 
of this subject. 

The President says that we do not get any benefit from the 
agricultural duties, and until recently I think that was true. 
But he says the prices of all these things which we export are 
fixed by the export demand—fixed by the world’s demand. 
What difference does it make if we do have the duties removed 
from agricultural products? We will get no more for them in 
Canada than we would if exported to any other country in the 
world. If these are world products—and until recently I think 
most of them have been—it is idle to suggest any benefit or 
advantage to the American farmer by reason of free trade with 
Canada in order that he may enlarge or increase his exports to 
that country. 

Ah, Senators, this arrangement can not be supported upon 
any course of reasoning, whether from the viewpoint that my 
friends upon the other side of the Chamber take, namely, a 
tariff for revenue only, or from the standpoint of my asso- 
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ciates here, that a protective system shall levy duties measure] 
by the difference between cost of production here and elsewherv. 
It fails no matter by what standard it is tested. 

May I refer to another view that the President takes, ani 
in this again he is right. He says that he thinks we will ; 
crease the volume of our exports of manufactures to Canad 
In a degree he is right. Canada is reducing duties upon . 
manufactures, well, from 23 to 6 per cent on the avers: 
taking the different classes. I think it is true that with 
spect to some manufactures, providing Canada does not in 
diately alter her preferential arrangement with Great Bri 
or France or Germany, our manufacturing producers can 
over there at a little more profit than they are selling now 

I can not, however, become very enthusiastic about en 
ing the profits of the manufacturers. Tell me why their pr: 
should be enlarged? I have heard no serious complaint :) 
the people of the United States that the profits of our n 
facturers are too low. Do my friends upon the other sid 
this Chamber want to increase the profits of the manu! 
turers at the same time that they are taking away from | 
farmers whatever chance there may be in the future for | 
in agriculture? 

I think it is true that the United States Steel Corpo 
will be benefited by this arrangement. I think it is true 
the packers of Chicago will be benefited by this arrange) 

I think it is true that the millers of Minneapolis, in the St: 
my stalwart friend, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nersox} 
will be benefited by this arrangement. I think they wi 
only be able to buy their raw material a trifle cheaper than the 
can now buy it, but in shipping the added exports to Cann 
they may be able to sell them at a little greater profit than | 
are now selling them. And we will be judged in the fut 
by just this test. It will be said of us that we spent the spe 
session of 1911 in the effort not to reduce the duties vu). 
single article that weighed heavily upon the people, but 
we expended all our time and consumed all our strength to add 
to the already overgrown profits of the manufacturers, the co: 
binations, and the monopolies, 

I do not pretend to be a prophet, but if I can understand th 
language in which this arrangement is proposed, and if | 
understand its application to human affairs, I can foresee the 
judgment of an indignant people. It will be that the sj. 
session of 1911 outran all its predecessors in the effort 10 
strength to those already overstrong and to deny to the weak 
the equal protection of the law. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, before the Senator from | 
takes his seat I simply desire to call his attention to : 
which I have in my hand. The Senator might desire to hay 
notéd in connection with his argument. 

I find an abstract from it in Senate Document No. 29, Sixty- 
second Congress, first session, presented by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] entitled “ Reciprocity Tre:ties— 
Favored Nation Clauses.” It is in the last paragraph « 
document. 

The Senator from Iowa will see, if he has it in his han. 1! 
it does not fully cover the point he was discussing, but it 
illustrate it in a degree. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am greatly obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. I will state the case to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I already have it, and will inquire about 
a little later on. 

Mr. BACON. 
United States. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, before proceeding wii! 
remarks I wish to state that I am not assuming to defo 
administration or to hold any commission to advocate thie | 
ing reciprocity agreement. The administration needs no di 
Whatever I may say is entirely upon my own respons! 

I yield to no one in my earnest desire for closer trade re! 
with the British Provinces to the north of us. I am con 
that the removal of trade barriers between the United % 
and Canada is the ultimate destiny of the two countries. \\ 
this border is the one place of all others where commercia! \ 
are unprofitable. Is it not absurd and wasteful that coal s!\ 

be hauled by rail or boat from Nova Scotia to localitics | 
Ontario, while there are abundant supplies available in (i 
United States at only a fraction of the distance, or that on «''' 
part we should exclude Canadian coal only a short dist\0° 
north of Montana and Idaho for the sake of giving a mars’ 
to the coal of Wyoming, which must be hauled four or ' 
hundred miles at a freight cost of $3 to $4 per ton? This |" 
yolves a waste of transportation energy which is not beneti:'! 
to either of the countries which foster such a policy. 

Again, while the quantity of lumber in Canada has no do’ 
been greatly exaggerated, there are very large quantities avai 


The case is that of Shaw & Co. et al. versus | 
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able to supply part of the constantly increasing demand in the 
United States. The maintenance of a duty on lumber means a 
destructive tariff rather than a protective one. The same is 
true of a tariff on any commodity, the quantity of which is lim- 
ited and where, as in the case of our forests, there is already a 
deficiency and danger that the supply in a score of years will be 
altogether inadequate. 
REAL BASIS FOR RECIPROCITY. 

The real basis for reciprocity with Canada is the proximity 
of two peoples of the same language, customs, habits, and needs, 
and what is more vital to the question under consideration, 
among whom the same general economic conditions exist. In 
their normal development, the resources as well as the activi- 
ties of the two countries would supplement each other in much 
the same manner as those of the different States of this Union. 
There are States in the Union which can more readily obtain 
what they need from Canada; and on the other hand there are 


portions of Canada which can more readily obtain supplies | 


from the United States. 

Any agreement or tariff policy which we may adopt should 
take into account the consumer as well as the producer. It 
should seek to impose the least possible hardship upon each. 
The Senate should have no partiality either for manufacturer or 


farmer. In changing the existing tariff laws there should be the | 


utmost care to avoid sudden or drastic action such as will tend to 
dislocate existing industries whether in the farm or in the shop. 


As a general policy it is best to recognize the existing regula- | 


tions, and even if they seem erroneous to displace them gradu- 
ally so as to avoid any undue interference with present condi- 
tions. As Republicans many of us insist upon the continuance 
of the protective system, though not worshiping it as a fetish 
and willing to remove duties when they are useless or reduce 
them when unnecessarily high. 

BENEFITS TO BE EXPECTED. 


Guided by these principles I do not see any danger lurking 


in the proposed reciprocity agreement with Canada. On the | 


contrary, I anticipate very substantial benefits to both countries. 
Presumably trade between countries as between individuals 
is not characterized by transactions which give all the ad- 
yantage to one party, but is for the mutual benefit of both. 
Trade, whether private or international, has its foundation in 
the ability of the one to do that which the other can not do at 
all, or, at least, not so well. International trade, no doubt, 
involves considerations of national sufficiency and defense 
which distinguish it from private trade; but certain general 


principles are common to both. In addition to the general ad- | 


yantages to both countries, due to their contiguity and simi- 
larity of conditions, there are special benefits which accrue 
to the United States by reason of the enormous growth of 
population and the increased demand for food and raw ma- 
terials. We should by no means regard the interest of the 
producers of food or raw materials as subordinate to those 
of any other class, but in view of our phenomenal growth, 


not merely in population but even more in consumption, and the | 
gradual impairment of supplies which at one time were super- | 


abundant, it is well for us, though no present danger may 
threaten, to wisely forecast the future and to secure as far 
as we may an abundance of those treasures which have furnished 
the basis for so much of our wonderful prosperity. The vital 
fact of world-wide application is the pressure of increasing 
population and consumption upon the products of the farm 
and upon certain materials essential for the support of life 


and the continued development of our present-day civilization, | 
Mr. President, this tendency is not confined to our own 


borders, it is world-wide. It may be easy to enlarge manu- 
facturing plants and increase their output if there be a sufficient 
supply of raw material, but when the food supply is diminished 
because population shifts from country to the city, and the aver- 
age citizen consumes more, a condition is created which must 
awaken our most earnest attention. 

I am far from advocating the cause of the manufacturer 
as against the farmer. I represent in part a constituency 
which has a larger number of farmers, with possibly one ex- 
ception, than live in any State whose Senators have expressed 
themselyes for or against this agreement. But it should 
be our endeavor, everyone of us, to recognize great essential 
facts which govern and shape the economic situation. Most 
important of these is the necessity for so forecasting the future 
that the food supply of the people may never become scanty. 

BFFECT OF TARIFF DUTIES UPON FARM PRODUCTS. 

In this discussion the one question which in importance tran- 
scends all others is the future food supply of the United States, 
Tt has been practically conceded in tariff discussions in the past 
that the duties imposed upon wheat, corn—in fact, those upon 


nearly all agricultural products except wool and sugar, which | 
are not affected by this. proposed agreement—do not increase the | article—save where the tariff is one of a revenue nature, or in 





price of these commodities. True, in localities of limited area 
near to the border of Canada or of Mexico, or in regions where 
the distances from the sources of domestic supply are such 
that transportation from foreign countries is easier than from 
the United States, prices have been sustained by tariff rates. 
Again, in years of inferior crops the tariff exerts an influence 
upon the price of any product; in brief, at all times, duties 
have a slight steadying influence. Still further, the rif 
agricultural products may be said to give a certain degree o 
confidence to farmers, a factor which is by no means u 
portant when we consider that men in every form of enterm 
desire a tariff, whether needed or not, for the more or less 
imaginary reason that protection gives life and prosperity to 
the business in which they are engaged. 

The absence of any material effect of tariffs upon agricul 
| tural prices has been repeatedly recognized. No longer ago 
than in the tariff discussion of 1909 the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. NELSON], on May 31 of that year, stated: 

The protective duty on wheat up to this time has been of no earthly 
value to the wheat farmers. * * We have been an exporter of 
wheat, and are yet; and as long as we export wheat the price is fixed 
by the Liverpool price. * * * I expect to get 30 cents a bushel 
more for my wheat than I have ever gotten before. 

The Senator from Minnesota also said on the same day: 


The farmers sell their hogs and pigs to the Beef Trust at Chicago 
and Kansas City, and it is a protection to them—that is, the Beef 
| Trust—rather than the farmers. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fotzerre] also stated 
in the debate on the Payne-Aldrich bill that “the only benefit 
which the agriculturist received from the tariff was the duty 
on wool and that on barley, except an indirect, roundabout bene- 
fit which he takes from feeding the people employed in pro 
tected manufactories.” 

In the early discussion of the proposed pact with Canada 

there was a protest, amounting to an outcry in some quarters, 
based on the idea that the adoption of the agreement would re 
duce the profits obtained by the farmers. While this claim 
| still made on behalf of specific localities and of ec rtain prod 
ucts, like flaxseed and barley, the general ground of opposition 
has shifted, and it is now maintained not that the agreement 
| will confer a present injury upon the farmers, but that in the 
| future it will lower the prices which they will receive. 
The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] points out 
| that at the present rate of increase in population and consump 
| tion of wheat the domestic supply will be consumed at home 
| after the year 1918, and he argues that for this reason duties 
should be retained on farm products so that at that time the 
price may be raised and the farmers especially benefited. 


on 





IS 


The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumm™mrns], as I understood 
him—I have not yet seen the printed report of his remar! 
stated, a few days ago, that when he, as governor, transmitted 


his message to the legislature in 1904 favoring reciprocal rela 
tions with Canada, the conditiors were different from those 
| now existing. I judge he means that the proportion of agri 
cultural products exported is less and that the domestic demand 
| is for a larger share of the supply. 

Let us for a minute analyze this contention, namely, that in 
| 

| 

} 





| the case of the majority of agricultural products the tariff does 
not now increase the price received by the farmer, but that 
| within a decade the demand at home will increase so much 
more rapidly than the home supply that prices will be mat 


| rially increased. What is this but a demand for increased 
| protection on food products? It is practically conceded that 
under the conditions which now prevail, and have prevailed 


for years, duties have not been necessary for the farmer’s 
| prosperity, and have not raised the prices of his products, but 
| under the changed conditions which will occur in the future 
| these same duties will increase the price and afford a degree 
| of protection not now enjoyed. 

That is, these duties were imposed when their sole effect w 


as 


| at most a steadying influence or a benefit to a few localities or 
to a very limited number of producers. They were adopted 
part of our protective system. But now it is argued that 

| though these duties on farm products have not caused any 1 

| terial rise in price, yet when conditions change and the dom« 

| demand overtakes the domestic supply they will raise prices 

| and for this reason should be retained. 

As against this contention, Mr. President, I have listened for 
years to the argument that a tariff does not ultimatel) 
prices. Numerous examples are given where 1 domestic indust1 

| has been established because of the assistance of tariff dut 

| As a result two sources of supply come to compete for the mar 
| ket which before was occupied by one. Thus the ingenuity of 
the American inventor and the effect of competition with estab- 


| lishments abroad have materially lowered prices in many cases. 
You can examine al! tariff schedules and hardly select an 
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which the domestic supply is but a part of the domestic con- | 
sumption—where the consumer pays the foreign price increased 
by the duty. The reason is that we have built up within this | 


magnificent empire of ours competing supplies of these articles. 
But in this special session of 1911 we hear the argument that | 

certain tariffs on agricultural products are of vital importance | 

in order to secure the future price when the supply falls below 


the domestic demand. If the local supply is unequal to the de- 
mand the inevitable result would be a very large increase in 
price beyond that which would otherwise exist. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of Maine in the 
chair). 
Idaho? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Why would not the same principle which ap- 
plies to the increasing of manufacturing establishments, and 
therefore the increasing of competition, apply to the increasing 
of the number of farms, and thereby competition in the pro- 
duction of farm products, so long as only about half of our 
agricultural lands are under cultivation? 

Mr. BURTON. In some slight measure it does, but the Sena- 
tor from Idaho will recognize the very vital difference between 
the two. The opening up of new lands and the recruiting of 
farmers to occupy them must necessarily be gradual. The 
same method of invention and of multiplication of products does 
not apply to the products of the farm as to those of the factory. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘Then, again, I quote to the Senator from Ohio 
a statement showing that about one-half of all the lands in 
private ownership are not under cultivation. 

Mr. BURTON. But I am sure that my friend will recognize 
that it is the best half that is already utilized and under culti- 
vation. 

Mr. BORAH. It is the best half at the present time, because 
of the fact that as soon as the farm lands have become ex- 
hausted—as the saying is, “ skinned "—the parties have moved 
to other agricultural lands which were richer and more profit- 
able. But it is nevertheless true that within the last seven or 
eight years there has been immigration back to the abandoned 
farms, to the replenishment of farms. 

Mr. BURTON. However, the increase from the occupation of 
abandoned farms does not at all keep pace with the increase in 
consumption. I shall have something to say upon that later. 
But how can the advocate of lower duties support the proposi- 
tion that tariffs should be retained in order to raise prices in 
the future? 

NATIONAL GREATNESS DEPENDS UPON ABUNDANT FOOD SUPPLY. 

I take the broad ground, Mr. President, that this Nation 
can not maintain its present proud position without an abun- 
dant supply of the primary necessities of life, especially of the 
essential articles of food which we eat. The halcyon days of 
the past have been characterized by enormous supplies of agri- 
cultural produce. We were, first of all, an agricultural people. 
In the history of nations there has been no more distinctive 
mark of prosperity and of greatness than the possession of or 
ready access to the necessities of life, especially in the form of 
food. These promote not merely their economic development, but 
their power and prosperity. An insufficiency or expensive sup- 
ply of food hinders development in industrial and other lines, 
and also, in addition to these results, it affects the physical type, 
diminishes efficiency for military service or for the more im- 
portant conquest of nature. Again, it creates discontent. Star- 
vation and riot go hand in hand. There are numerous illus- 
trations of the policy of nations in this regard. Athens or Attica 
in the last half of the fourth century before the Christian era 
imported 12,000,000 or 15,000,000 bushels of wheat per annum. 
A public regulation provided that any ship owned in Athens or 
subsidized by the Government of Attica on its return voyage 
must bring a certain amount of grain. Demosthenes in one of 
his orations mentions the fact that a ship taking a voyage 
from the Crimean Peninsula, where wheat was abundant, to 
Athens was forbidden to discharge even the least portion of 
its cargo at any way port on the route, and a violation of this 
regulation might be punished with death. 

In Rome, after the second Punic War, there followed a 
scarcity of grain, and at times the sale of wheat was under 
governmental control, as was the uniform policy in Athens. 
At other times large supplies were obtained and either sold 
at low prices or positively given away to the populace. 

Passing by many other instances of the insistence of a people 
upon maintaining its grain supply, we may come to England, 
where in 1846 Sir Robert Peel turned his back on the policies 
of a lifetime and brought into Parliament a measure for the 
repeal of the corn laws, which opened the markets of England 
to the food supply of the world, This law became fully ef- 
fective in the year 1849. 


Will the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
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There are certain articles of food which may be classed a; 
luxuries which are not of such vital importance, but if the tim 
is coming in the United States when, instead of cheaper food, t}), 
cost will exceed that in other countries, we must count on . 
revolutionary change which will not merely affect our indu 
trial situation, but will affect our political situation as we 
Therefore I desire now to enter my protest against any poli: 
which looks to the maintenance of duties on the most essenti 
foods—the bread and the meat which the people eat—when |! 
home supply shall prove insufficient. Such a policy, to » 
mind, is little short of suiciial. Progress and prosperity a! 
are impossible without an abundant food supply. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 0 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask the Senator if he thi: 
this measure will lower the price of meat and bread, in vi 
of the duty that is left upon those articles and the manner 
which they reach the people—that is, through trusts 
combines? 

Mr. BURTON. Does the Senator from Idaho refer to 
Canadian reciprocity agreement? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. I think it may to some extent. I have s 
material here that will possibly answer the Senator’s que 
more fully. The benefit of higher prices has not inured 
clusively to the good of the farmer in the past few years, }u! 
think the settlement of that question lies in a different div 
tion. 

Mr. BORAH. If this was designed for the purpose of lo 
ing the price of meat and lowering the price of bread, why \ 
not those articles put on the free list? 

Mr. BURTON. Because the Canadian commissioners did 
desire to have it done. 

Mr. BORAH. And we did not get it. 

Mr. BURTON. We did not get it. We took the agreement 
which would be accepted by the other side, recognizing the | 
that it requires two to make a bargain. The butchers and )):\' 
ers of Canada did not think that they could compete with 
highly organized packing concerns of this country. I am 
in their confidence, but I fancy that was their reason. 

Mr. BORAH. And the butchers and packers of the Un 
States did not think that they wanted to compete? 

Mr. BURTON, Whatever their thought might have bee: 
the subject, I am satisfied this agreement would have con: 
us with meat reciprocally free between the two countries 
had not been for the attitude of Canada on that point. 

Mr, BORAH. All we know for sure is that it did not. 

Mr. BURTON. It did not come to us with provision for | 
meats, but there were very material reductions on bacon 
other varieties of animal food, as the Senator knows. 

It is not the intention of this proposal for reciprocity to | 
It would req 
resort to vague conjecture to prove that the farmer will si)! 
from this agreement, save in exceptional instances. The }) 
of flax and barley may be slightly diminished. In some | 
ties near the Canadian border hay and possibly wheat and 0 
products may show some decrease in price, but in all our ‘| 
liberations it is the whole country and the general good of 
the people to which we must look for our mandate in legisl:tiv 
The slight loss, and it can only be slight, of producers of ):\! 
ticular articles and in specific localities is overbalanced by tlic 
substantial benefits which will be conferred upon the wi 
people. 

PRICE OF WHEAT WILL NOT BE -LOWERED. 


One fallacy which has received strong support in the debaics 
upon this proposition is the claim that when prices are lower |! 
a contiguous country free interchange will result in a fall to tie 
same level of prices in the larger country across the bound) y 
line. But quite to the contrary, in such cases there is an 
evitable tendency toward an average of prices determine! |v 
the relative supply in the two countries. Take, for example, | 
ease of wheat. The production in Canada for the year 1910 wis 
150,000,000 bushels; the United States produced 737,000," 
bushels, or very nearly five times as much. The aggregate |)"~ 
duction of the two countries is an essential part of the wor! < 
supply, nearly one-third of the world’s entire production. 1) 
removal of the barriers between the two countries must mie: 
a like scale of prices in the two countries. If the Canad’ 
price is lower, it will rise very nearly in the inverse proport' 
which it bears to the total product of the two countries—ti\: 
sixths in the United States and one-sixth in Canada. That +, 
if wheat is 12 cents higher in the United States than in Cana). 
her price will be increased five-sixths of the difference, or |" 
cents, while ours will be lowered only one-sixth, or 2 c2uts. 
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However, there is another fact to be considered. Both are ex- 
porting countries; and while all may not be willing to ac- 
cept the dictuin that the price of wheat is determined by the 
market quotations of Liverpool, it is determined by the rela- 
tive demand and supply, as modified by the available means for 
transportation. We overlook the fact that in every year the 
United States has been a large exporter of wheat, and we can 
reach no conclusion except that this condition will continue for 
a considerable time. The smallest export was in the year 
beginning July 1, 1904, when the quantity fell to 44,000,000 
bushels. In only two other years—those beginning July 1, 
1905 and 1909—has the export fallen below 100,000,000 bushels, 
and in 1901 it reached the enormous quantity of 234,000,000 
bushels. In only.1 year for more than 30 years have the imports 
in grain less the reexports exceeded 1,000,000 bushels, 

One very important fact which has been overlooked in this 
discussion is that exports of agricultural produce from Canada 
go now almost exclusively to Great Britain, whereas, with few 
exceptions, until the year 1892 the exports of agricultural pro- 
duce from Canada to the United States were greater than to 
Great Britain. But since that date the percentage of exports 
to Great Britain has increased at a rapid rate, until for the 
four years ending in 1909 the average value per year was twelve 
and one-fourth times the exports to the United States. 

I give this and certain other tables, and I ask consent to have 
them printed as a part of my remarks. 
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to the mother country. We are also ve exporters of agrt- 
cultural products to Great Britain in « etition with Canada. 
So any imagination, | was about to say, any foreboding, that 
in this year or for years to come sleed, \ me, there 
will be such a dumping of Canadian . { products 
into the United States as to injure the American farmer is en 
tirely without foundation. To be sure, her wheat production 
is increasing rapidly, while ours is gradually approaching the 
maximum. But in spite of this fact the Canadian production 
will not equal ours for many years to come. In the past nine 


| years the average wheat crop of Canada has increased 35 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 


Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BURTON. The following table shows.the average annual 
movement by quinquennial periods to the United States and 
Great Britain: 


Exports of agricultural products from Canada. 














| 

ToGreat | ToU nited | Total to all 
Dates. Britain. | States. countries. 

| 
Rinaadsddcucececbscanesicédedéésnce $6,671,196 | $7,447,890 8 $15,015, 331 
SD itisnkssctdecthciinedscctinse abe 9,348,915 | 8,687,568 | 19,352,117 
CO ee SEESecssosceescncecosce 7,940, 534 | 11,341,045 24, 407,739 
eee 5,759, 239 8, 734, 006 15, 447, 503 
tahvecnackhdhanoesesctadhescovces | 11, 734, 535 4, 498, 334 18, 245, 282 
SE abdchecdcébbbucdscs Ceusécccescede< | 18,185, 661 1,955, 339 23, 119, 763 
i ore. 5 os dein adnaonee | 25,133,710 | 3,650, 626 | 34, 738, 304 
1906-1909 ! 46,658,062 | 3,811,959 56, 996, 525 


1 Includes only four years and nine months for 1907. 

I will read a few of the figures. In the five years from 1871 
to 1875 the average annual exports of agricultural products 
from Canada to Great Britain were $6,671,000; to the United 
States, $7,447,000. From 1881 to 1885 the annual exports to the 
United States averaged considerably more than to Great Britain. 





cent, or about 4 per cent per annum. 

That is in line with what I have already stated in response 
to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran}. hasieeteeed produc- 
tion does not increase in such a manner as (to derange markets 
in one year. It is only when a demand which has the sem 
blance at least of permanency arises or when there is a - 
creased supply from sources from which supplies have bee 
previously derived that great increases in agricultural pro ducts 
have come. The rate of increase in the future will be large! 
determined by the world’s demand. What is the trend of eee 
demands? Nothing has more clearly proven the improved con- 
ditions of all classes of society in the more progressive countries 
than the increased per capita consumption of cereals in the last 
25 years. 

I wish to call attention to the world-wide demand for wheat. 
I regret that I have not had time to make a comparison of the 
growth of food products other than wheat. At some later time 
I may present some considerations upon this subject to the 
Senate. 

A comparison of the consumption of wheat and other cereals 
by quinquennial periods for 20 years, from 1886 to 1905, shows a 
steady increase in the consumption of wheat in all the more 
advanced European nations, with more irregular and less sig- 
nificant increases in the consumption of: other cereals. A com- 
parison of the period from 1886 to 1890 with that from 1901 to 
1905 shows an increase in all European countries in the con- 
sumption of wheat except France, Greece, Portugal, Servia, and 
Turkey, while in most countries the increase is very consider- 
able, as, for example, 58 per cent in Russia and $1.2 in Germany. 
The decrease in France is comparatively slight, and is explained 
in part by the fact that that country shows the maximum p 
eapita consumption, which fell from 8.98 in the first period to 
8.61 in the last period named. 
5.49 to 5.35. 

The consumption of rye, the yield of which is greater than 
that of wheat in Denmark, Finland, Germany, the Netherlands, 
tussia, and Sweden, also shows an increase in most countries, 


vo 
ey} 


In Greece the decrease was from 


| though where the consumption is largest there is a notable de- 


The same is true of the period from 1886 to 1890, but in the last | 


four years, from 1906 to 1909, the exports to Great Britain aver- 
aged more than $46,600,000 annually, while to our own country 
the average was only about $3,800,000. 

Now, what does this table show? Because the lines of com- 
munication between Canada and Great Britain are now quite 
abundant and the prices abroad are higher, the trend in the 
exports of agricultural products is more and more from Canada 


Per capita consumption of grain in European countries, 1886-1905, including seed, quantities consumed as human and animal food, and used for industrial 


crease along with an increase in the consumption of wheat. All 
the countries which manifest an increase in the consumption of 
wheat also display an increase in the combined consumption of 
wheat and rye, with the single exception of Bulgaria. It is to 
be noted that in Russia, Sweden, Finland, and some other Euro- 
pean countries rye is the staple for bread rather than wheat. 

The following table shows the per capita eonsumption of 
wheat and other cereals in different European countries from 
1886 to 1905: 


{From Bulletin 68, Bureau of Statistics, , Department of Agric ulture. ] 























Wheat. Rye. 
| 

Countries. See to pg eienmone ena — . = 

1886-1890 1891-1895 1896-1900 | 1901-1905 | 1886-1890 | 1891-1895 | 1896-1900 | 1901-1905 
penta erence enn pen -—— | a aes 

Austria-Hungary: Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels Bushels. | Bushels 
eh aidinkgiacaciedipkdbabacctonuececscunssscedccecese 3.06 | 3. 42 | 3.37 3. 68 | 3. 64 3. 39 3. 28 | 5. 60 
H i imtiseesenangrearenes Si RAdditiasseckineese acco 5.09 | 6.39 | 5. 14 5. 58 | 2. 40 | 2. 39 | 1.96 | 2.02 
Beenie Marmgovine...... 22. cose sence poseswoees prsbcdstokuebedsedses. 1. 62 | 2.15 | 1.90 2. 58 - 26 . 32 | 22 | 18 
Total Austria-Hungary............. ine thedittedsntdinstcideosouses’ 3. 84 | 4. 58 | 4. 04 | 4.42 3. 02 2. 87 2. 63 2. 83 
ss edbucaeteckdccdawcdeccceccccces 6.04 7.32 7.05 8. 40 | 3.17 | 3. 24 3.09 | 3.38 
B SI MRMR Mi Bbbadaiabdsgaweactbalsseddbcreanedecnccscccccsecses. 5.85 5. 86 5. 86 5. 89 1. 51 | 1. 50 | 1.42 1. 34 
DRA icabbdidsssdkeccctucssacerscéence ee heedesdkiondes 1.91 2. 47 2. 44 3. 29 9. 48 9.79 | 9. 46 9.53 
cece SPCeScescocesescccescecececesess .49 .72 .99 1.18 7.20 7.61 &. 53 9.03 
France 8.98 9.04 8.99 8.61 1.73 1.74 1. 63 1. 40 
2.59 3. 07 3. 25 3. 40 6.15 6. 37 6. 63 6 61 
5. 49 4. 85 5. 21 5. 35 06 05 08 " 
ith hien disegnbecccacccoeucacéteccececesocee 5. 02 4.85 4.74 6. 03 16 15 | 15 13 
N eanwe deeddlidebecs ssbb ccoccodicodsndssoccvocccce Sdadkbdcdescebeed 3. 85 4.02 4.01 4. 21 4.39 4. 39 | 4.34 4. 64 
Ss cinaubdsbinsddscdcdccedeseescodetccetse he Mica ebul ceed 73 1.11 1.16 1. 26 4.49 4. 33 5.1 5. 20 
P SAL SidiiiadibdlakWUiessodncredesvndvacessencdtcecseccccess0s- 2.22 2.23 2.14 1.95 1. 51 1. 40 | 1. 29 3. 20 
R inh bbedectnéttadeececcqccesesssccce diinseeéudbenececeses 4.44 5.34 4.50 6. 56 30 5 s 0 
PMI acer Utaccscccsuccncraccccsscvcensseessesesesceeces. be 2. 05 2. 42 2. 46 3. 24 5. 99 | 5.72 8 5. 80 
3.70 2.71 3. 36 3.13 1 | tt bt 
5.71 5.76 5.77 6. 83 1.19 95 | 1. 08 1. 29 
ie 1.97 2. 02 2.47 5.78 | 5. 43 24 5. 18 
MoM Mbentbe he eEubaeLscds<siccecksics Riediiecichssae-- Biseds Suc . 51 5.81 5.93 6.30 73 | 71 71 5 
ae ease cdesctcenceulbeestescebs de pdsiidas rs icaekt 3. 69 3.63 3. 59 3. 43 “72 68 67 | 65 
I ili a... cccactctedeeceananaceeececes ise 5.93 6.14 5.94 6.10 09 | .09 10 10 
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Per caplta consumption of grain in European countries, 1886-1905, including seed, quantities consumed as human and animal food, and used for industrial purposes—Continued. 


Austria-Hungary: 
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Sulgaria 
Denmark 
Finland 


Germany 
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Norway 
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Austria-Hungary: 
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Hungary 
Bosnia-Herzegovina 


Total Austria-Hungary 
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Mr. BURTON. What, then; is true of the outlook for the 
American farmer? That the demand is increasing so much more 
rapidly than the supply that his prices are sure to rise. There 
is no more favorable prospect in any occupation than in that of 
the farmer. The movement from the country to the city is 
manifest all over the civilized world. In Germany recent figures 
show there has been an increase of from 3 per cent to 20 per 
cent living in cities of over 100,000 population in the last 50 
years. France, England, and Russia show the same tendency, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 


to the Senator from Idaho? 
Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 


Mr. BORAH. When Germany found that the emigration was 
from the farm to the city and that agriculture was languish- 
ing, she put a tariff upon her farm products and turned the 
emigration back from the city to the farm, and agriculture 


revived. 


Mr. BURTON. The tariff was not the substantial cause. 
Mr. BORAH. It had a great part to do with it, and the tariffs | 


are still maintained. 


Mr. BURTON. That question has been very much discussed 
in Germany. Down to about 1878 and 1879 the tendency was 
toward low duties, at which time there prevailed a school of 
public men, headed by Bismarck, and supported by some po- 
litical economists. They maintained that national sufficiency 
was essential, and that at some time Germany might be cut 
off from foreign sources of supply by military blockades. 
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1886-1890 | 1891-1895 | 1896-1900 | 1901 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bus! 
1.07 1.15 1.32 1 
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6. 53 6.17 
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essential that a supply of food shall always be available within 
their own country. 

Then, again, they argued that although Germany was making 
great progress in manufacturing, nevertheless other countries 
by unfriendly tariffs might prevent the admission of their 
products. 

They rejected the proposition of the theoretical free traders 
that every country is best fitted to pursue certain branches of 
production and should devote its efforts in that direction, while 
depending upon other countries for a supply of articles for tlie 
production of which it has less favorable opportunities. Tlicy 


| concluded, accordingly, to adopt a policy which would aid in 
| securing a food supply within their own borders. 


There is no denying that an agrarian party in Germany, ‘S 
in France, had a great deal to do with these higher duti 
Further, the increase in agricultural products in German). | 
think I am safe in saying, is not due to a movement back ‘0 tle 
farm, but rather to the great improvements they have made i) 
agriculture. Their yield per acre of wheat and oats and other 
farm products is very considerably more than it was 10 or 20 


| years ago. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it not a fact, however, that this increase in 
production and the increase of immigration from the city to the 
farm was contemporaneous or progressed along with the rise of 


their calculations have possible wars in view. They consider it | duties upon farm products by the German Government? 
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Mr. BURTON. In some degree it was due to that. There is 
a further point, the Germans are in an entirely different situa- 
tion from what we are. They have a limited area of farm prop- 
erty compared with ours. They have not the magnificent oppor- 
tunity in farming that we have. 

Mr. BORAH. If we had a limited area I could see much 
reason for supporting this reciprocity agreement, but so long 
as we have an unlimited area, or, at least, millions of acres 
uncultivated, it seems to me there is the more reason why we 
should foster agriculture within our own borders and should 
encourage and protect the agriculturist. 

Mr. BURTON. I must differ with my friend from Idaho on 
this point. We have an unlimited variety of climate and of 
fertile soil, and if we can not succeed in agriculture we can suc- 
ceed in nothing. What is the object of a duty? What is the 
object of so-called protection? It is not to put a duty on every 
article so that A, B, C, D, and E, and so on to the end of the 
list, can come to Congress and demand protection. 
to build up a harmonious civilization, imposing no duties on com- 
modities which need no protection or where they would result in 
monopoly prices. I want to say, and I shall show a little later, 
that I do not mean by this that any hasty action should be 
taken in regard to agricultural duties. The farmer is just as 
much entitled to consideration as is anyone else, and in some 
cases protective duties might with justice be retained on agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I understand that the Senator from Ohio now 
takes the position that protection of farm products is unde- 
sirable and unnecessary ? 

Mr. BURTON. I have not said that. I have just said that I 
would not say that. What I do say is that the necessity for 
protection to the farmer is less, and that that necessity is fast 
disappearing because of the pressure of population and con- 
sumption on production, a factor in evidence the world over. 

Mr. REED. May I ask if the Senator believes that the pres- 
ent protective duty on farm products does raise their price 
above what it naturally would be? 

Mr. BURTON. I have already answered that question, but 
I have no objection to answering it again. On certain products, 
yes, as in the case of wool, sugar, of course, and, probably, flax- 
seed and barley. It also raises the price at certain seasons 
when there is a scarcity and in specific localities where a com- 
peting supply is available across the border, which could readily 
be brought in, as in the case perhaps of hay in New Hampshire 
or in Vermont. 

Mr. REED. I understand—and I do not want to press this 
further than to get the point—I understand the Senator now 
maintains that a further continuance of that tariff is not jus- 
tifiable? 

Mr. BURTON. No; TI have not said that, either. I will repeat 
what I said, namely—that the reason for it is diminishing be- 
cause of the increase in the demand for the farmer's products 
out of proportion to the supply. It is partly a social problem, 
due to the shifting of population from the country to the city. 

Mr. REED. I wanted simply to get the Senator's view, that 
is, whether if reciprocity does affect these prices the bill should 
nevertheless be passed? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly, I take that ground. I should say 
yes, but I point out at the same time the fact that I do not 
believe the passage of the bill would materially change prices. 

Mr. REED. So that if the tariff ever did materially increase 
prices of agriculiural products and if it does now materially 
increase such prices, it should nevertheless be wiped out? 

Mr. BURTON. I would say that as a general proposition, 
but I am stating only my personal opinion, of course, and that 
includes exceptions. 

Mr. REED. And the reason for wiping it out now, after hav- 
ing maintained it all these years, lies in the fact that there is 
a greater home demand for farm products to-day? 

Mr. BURTON. That is the main reason. I should state also 
that conditions are changing. 

Mr. REED. Does that not bring us, then, to this proposi- 
tion, that as soon as conditions have reached the point where 
the farmer is really to realize a substantial benefit he is to have 
that withdrawn from him? 

Mr. BURTON. It takes from him that which he never had. 

Mr. REED. That which he never had. That was my posi- 
tion, that he never did have any protection. 

Mr. BURTON. Except to the extent that I have indicated. 
Of course, I think I have made it clear already that the duty 
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on agricultural products has, 
certain categories aud localities, intluenced the price. 
Mr. REED. But it has been temporary. 
Mr. BURTON. No; not temporary, for 
Certainly the influence on the price has not been temporary as 
regards sugar either. One of the points I am seeking to make 
is the change in the relation between agricultur produets, 
food, primary necessities of life, and other commodit 
Mr. REED. 


under certain circumstances in 


instance 


», take wool. 


**t 
¢ 
t 
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To follow this matter one moment further—and 
I beg the Senator’s pardon—— 
Mr. BURTON. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 
Mr. REED. Is not clothing a necessity of life? 
Mr. BURTON. I anticipated that question. Yes, it is a 


necessity of life, but not to the same degree as food. There 
is an almost unlimited variety in the texture and cost of cloth- 
ing. It can be made serviceable for a longer or shorter time by 
repair and is largely a matter of taste. There are some who 
unfortunately must be satisfied with inferior garments as well 
as inferior food. There is a very wide distinction. 

Mr. REED. That is to say we can patch our clothing and 
get along with a high tariff on clothing. 

Mr. BURTON. I would not say that. I would say, that it is 
not an elementary necessity to the same degree that bread and 
meat are. 

Mr. REED. Not just at this season of the year, I agree, but 
at other seasons. I want, with the Senator's permission, to 
make this statement which I started to make, lest I should be 
misunderstood by the form of my question 

Mr. BURTON. I want to say one thing further about cloth- 
ing, if the Senator will pardon me. Of course I be far 
from advocating the idea that we should foster allow any 
policy that would cause people to be poorly clad. 

Mr. REED. I understand that. 

Mr. BURTON. The fact is, however, that by the use of sub- 
stitutes and in very essential varieties of woolens themselves the 
difference between the cost here and abroad by no means equals 
the rate of duties imposed, but I presume I can join the Sena- 
tor from Missouri in saying that I regard the duties on certain 
fabrics as now very high. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me now to make the 
statement I started to make? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to be misunderstood by the form 
of my questions as advocating tariff duties on farm products. 
The Democratic Party has always maintained that those duties 
were mere frauds and subterfuges, and I think our policy is 
very fully vindicated by the speech of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. No; I would not go so far as to say that they 
are a fraud. I will come later to some features of the tariff 
which are beneficial to the farmer. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pace in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. In this colloquy the matter of clothing has 
come up with relation to the farmer’s product of wool. I should 
like to ask the Senator whether he considers the duty on cloth- 
ing a matter of protection to the grower of wool so much as it 
is to those who manufacture the clothing? I should like to get 
his idea of the proportion of money that goes into the woo! of 
the farmer and into the suit of clothes when finally completed 
and ready for wearing. 

Mr. BURTON. I would not able offhand to any 
proportion between the two. Of course the Senator from Wyo- 
ming knows of the adoption of the ratio in 1866 or 1867 by 
which 4 pounds of wool in the grease were regarded as the 


would 
or 


be state 


equivalent of 1 pound of cloth. That has become a sort of 

sacred ratio, but whether it is correct or not I do not know. 
Mr. WARREN. We might get at it in another way. I 

assert—and I think without fear of contradiction—that there 


is not a suit of clothes in this room the cloth of which cost $6 
at wholesale from the manufacturer. We all know what we 
pay to the tailors for clothes, so that the price of the finished 
inu- 
facturer and the woolgrower get, and the difference between 


| three, four, five, or six dollars, the price of the cloth, and the 


| 
| 


thirty-five to fifty dollars, the price of the suit of clothes, is 
not chargeable to the farmer and the woolen manufacturer. 
Mr. BURTON. There are a number of tollgates, Mr. Prest- 
dent, all along the line between the producer and the con- 
sumer, and by no means are all of them at the customhouse. 
I wish to say one thing in regard to the matter of clothing. I 
think it is but fair to say, in regard to our present system of 
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duties on clothing, that there are no people in the world so well 
clad as those of the United States, no people so comfortably clad 
as those who live within our own borders, so that this system 
certainly can not be guilty of the enormities which many 
ascribe to it. 

I was speaking, when interrupted, of the disproportionate 
growth of urban populations in European countries. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon conditions in the United States, 
because they are too well known to all. Added to this fact is 
another important feature in the situation, that while invention 
has exerted its helpful effect in the production of grain, as in 
improved thrashers, reapers, seeders, improved mechanism has 
accomplished much more in multiplying articles of manufacture. 

Prominent writers on political economy have accepted the 
generalization that the price of manufactured products will 
diminish, while those of agricultural products will increase. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his work written years ago, accepts 
this generalization with some qualifications. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me once 
more? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield | 


to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. REED. 
manufacturer is increasing its power so much more rapidly 
than the machinery of the farmer, does that not argue that we 
are really protecting the machinery of the manufacturers to-day, 
and that that is one of the places at least where the cut in the 
tariff ought to be severest? 

Mr. BURTON. Not necessarily, because the foreign compet- 
itor has the same advantage of that machinery, modified some- 
what in the case where our own ingenuity gives us the advan- 
tage. The foreign competitor has also the advantage of very 
much cheaper labor. 

Mr. REED. 
the less the proportion of manual labor. Therefore, does it not 
appear that the tariff ought to be reduced? 

Mr. BURTON. The vital difference between the two is that 
eompetition is sharper in the case of the manufactures than it is 
in the case of agriculture. Competition barely exists in the case 
of agriculture, but it is acute and growing in the case of most 
manufactures. 

Mr. REED. But there can be none when there is a 90 or 125 
or 150 per cent tariff duty. 

Mr. BURTON. 
is a tariff also on the raw material. 


The substantial advantage to the farmers of the United 
States from the tariff has not been derived from duties imposed 


directly upon their products, but rather from the growth of an | 
enormous industrial population and the multitude of profes- | 


sional and other classes dependent upon that industrial popu- 
lation for most of their food. 


By the census for the year 1905 the number of persons em- | 


ployed. in the manufacturing industries was 7,085,000, and the 
total wages paid in that year—1905—were $2,611,000,000. A 
large share of these wages go to purchase the products of the 
farmer. As a result the share of the farmers’ products which 
has been exported has been constantly diminishing. The per- 
eentage of the total food export to all exports fell from 55.77 in 
1880 to 21.59 in 1910, a fall in 30 years from 55 per cent to 21 
per cent. 
ported from $459,000,000 in 1880 to $369,000,000 in 1910. 

Mr. President, I have here tables showing the proportion of 
exports of agricultural products to the total exports; the ex- 
ports of wheat; the exports of fresh beef; and exports of live 
eattle, which I ask unanimous consent may be printed in the 
Recorp. I shall not now detain the Senate to read them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
insert the tables referred to by the Senator is granted. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Beports of foodstuffs. 


If it be true that the machinery used by the | 


But the greater the capacity of the machinery | 


There is no such tariff as that unless there | 


There was also a fall in the value of foodstuffs ex- | 


Without objection, permission to | 


JULY 5, 


Mr. BURTON. The principal loss in the export of food 
products has occurred in breadstuffs and meats, as the following 
tables show: 

Ezports of wheat. 


Bushels to 
United 
Kingdom. 


Total 
bushels. 


44, 000, 000 
24, 500, 000 


Exports of fresh beef mostly to United Kingdom. 


$201, 000, 
123, 000, 


000 
000 
000 
Exports of live cattie. 

Numbe 


Value. 


$29, 333,000 
18, 000, 000 
200, 000 


349,210 
207,542 


139, 430 





Mr. President, what was the reason for the depression in 
agriculture between 1890 and 1900? No one cause occasioned 
the diminished prices which the farmer received, but to one rea- 
son more than to any other may be ascribed the condition of 
that day, and that was the depression in manufactures. 

Mr. WARREN. I beg the Senator’s pardon, but what caused 
the depression in manufactures? 

Mr. BURTON. The depression in manufacturing was, in turn, 
intensified by the lack of demand from the farmer. The sale 
| of the farmer’s products was very greatly diminished by the 
| fact that the manufacturing population were able to buy from 
him only in diminished quantities. 

Mr. WARREN. As a matter of fact, were not our manufac- 
turers crippled by the manufactures of other countries being 
allowed to come in, causing our workmen to be idle and unable 
| to buy the products of the farmer, and, consequently, the prod- 
| ucts of the farm lay on the market without purchasers? 
| Mr. BURTON. One great reason of the depression beginning 

in 1893 was the lack of confidence as to the future. Our business 
caleulations and our business activity depend very largely on 
preparation for the future. There are two classes of expenditures 
of capital and of activity in any year—one for the maintenance 
| of existing operations, which may be increased or diminished, and 
| the other in providing for future growth. The first is illus- 
trated by a factory which continues to be operated in the ordi- 
nary way, while the second is illustrated by the construction 
of a new factory to provide for increased output. After the 
election in 1892 this second form of enterprise, provision for 
enlargement in the future, came to an absolute standstill. 
| Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

-The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BURTON. I do. 
| Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to see if I understood the Senator 
| from Ohio, of whose intellectual integrity I have the hizches' 
| opinion. Does the Senator from Ohio say that the industrial 
| and agricultural depression began in 1893? 

Mr. BURTON. It did; certainly. 

| Mr. WILLIAMS: A.moment ago I understood the Senator 
| from Ohio to say, what I think is the historical fact, that that 
depression began in 1890. 

| Mr. BURTON. Let me quote to the Senator from Mississippi 
something from Dun’s Mercantile Register, which is a paper of 
acknowledged authority. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not a fact that this depression did 
begin in 1890? Did it not begin on the failure of the Baring 
Bros.? Did it not abound around the world, and was that de- 
| pression confined to the United States? 

Mr. BURTON. I could almost say that the failure of Baring 
Bros. did not exert the influence of a flyspeck in the United 
States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Was the depression which existed in the 
United States confined to the United States? ; 

Mr. BURTON. There was more or less disarrangement in 
some foreign countries. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did it not exist In very extreme form in 
Australia? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; but we were immune from that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And did it not exist earlier there than it 
existed here? 











1911. 








Mr. BURTON. If the Senator from Mississippi will give 
me a chance to answer 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One more question, and I will then ask 
the Senator from Ohio to answer them all at once, for they 
are all parts of the same question. Is it not, in his opinion, a 
fact that at that time we were in a stage of agricultural 
progress when production was temporarily outrunning con- 
sumption, whereas now we are in a stage where consumption 
seems threatening to outrun production? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so. We had an enormous ex- 
port of wheat early in the nineties. It is true there was some- 
thing of a disturbance by reason of the Baring failure, but, as 
stated by one writer of high authority, “even in London the 
effect of the failure did not reach beyond Capel Court.” Regard- 
ing the question of when the depression began, I wish to quote 
to the Senator from Dun’s Mercantile Register, which will be 
taken by all as an authority. I think I can give the exact 
words. In the publication on the final day of the year 1892 
these words are used: 

The most prosperous year in the history of business in the United 


States is now drawing to a close, with strongly favorable indications 
for the future. 





ever there may have been in Australia or other countries of the 
world, until the threat of overturning the whole business sys- 
tem of the country performed its fatal work along in 1893. I 


bave even heard the argument made that as the Wilson law did | 


not pass until) 1894 it was a mistake to attribute the business 
depression in 1893 to that cause. People who are suffering from 
a fatal disease are in a mood other than cheerful for a long time 
before they come to their death beds. When the people of this 
country knew, as they did in 1893, that there might be a radical 
change in our whole industrial system, no man was willing to 
invest his money in the enlargement of any enterprise. The 
wheels of industry stopped then and there. I do not say that 
was the sole cause, but it was a cause of the utmost importance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Ohio if it is not a fact that 1890 was the year when Gen. 
Weaver, of Iowa, was going all over the Union calamity howl- 
ing, and when he boasted that he no longer counted his audi- 
ences by the thousand, but that he counted them by the acre, 
and when the greatest appeal ever made to these people was 
made on account of the hard times amongst the cotton and the 
wheat planters and corn planters especially? I want to ask 
the Senator, also, if he does not object, to go back and get the 
price of corn in 1890 as quoted by the writers of statistics, and 
if he can do so before he publishes his speech to put the figures 
in his speech. 

Mr. BURTON. As regards the speakers who go about with 
the so-called calamity howl, to which the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has referred, I do not attach any very great seriousness 
to them. Sometimes they are noisiest and most blatant at the 


very time the people are best off, and when they themselves are 
best off, too. 
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Mr. SHIVELY. No. But even at that, ewise of Repub- 
lican domination, I presume the Senator admits 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Now, Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
further to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The McKinley Act, of course, went on the 
Does not the Senator from Ohio 
ited Stat 
on their 
of the 


the Ur 
was an increase of prices on the manufactured ¢ 
shelves? Did not that act result in an unbalancing 
proportions between production and consumption? 

Mr. BURTON. I presume prices in some inst: 
creased; but I do not think it 
appreciable manner injure the course of | 
an unusual thing for dealers to raise prices after the passage 
of a tariff bill. It is possible the Senator himself may have had 
the experience that I have had of having a dealer say to me 
that the price of shoes was raised because of the Payne-Aldrich 


ods 


nees were in- 
was serious enough to in ar 
roduction. It is n 


ss 


| tariff law, and that, too, in the face of the fact that the recent 
There was no sign of depression in the United States, what- | 


| selves of a new tariff 
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| drop the customs-tariff law off our books and make it 


Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true; in that I agree with the | 


Senator from Ohio; but when that is the case the calamity 
howl is not responded to. That, however, was the year of the 
birth and the remarkable increase of the vote of the Populist 
Party throughout the West, from 1890 to 1891, following it up 
in 1892 and 1893. 

Mr. BURTON. That was in a very large measure due to 
what was called the warehouse-receipts proposition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The subtreasury scheme. 

Mr. BURTON. The subtreasury scheme and that sort of 
thing. I think it was very little, if any, indication of depres- 
sion, though the calamity howl of which the Senator speaks has 
always been the stock in trade of the Populist Party and not 
infrequently of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Was it not in the autumn of the year 1890 
that Secretary Rusk, of the Agricultural Department, issued 
his bulletin in which he pointed out that corn had become an 
excellent article of fuel in Nebraska? 

Mr. BURTON. It may be; but I do not recall any bulletin 
of the kind. I fancy the object of the Senator from Indiana is 
to show that at one time a bulletin was issued in which a Repub- 
lican official made the suggestion that corn was an excellent 
article of fuel. I do not want to indulge in any partisan re- 
crimination, but it is not merely in one bulletin or at one time 
that corn has been regarded as an excellent article of fuel, there 
have been whole years of Democratic domination when corn 
was very much used for fuel. 


tariff act provided for a reduction from the rates of 25 per cent 
earried in the Dingley bill to 15 or 10 per cent. In most of 
those duties the reduction was to 10 per cent, was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was true as to most of them. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator is measurably right in that 
respect; that is to say, that merchants frequently do avail them- 
law to write up the prices of article 
are not in themselves affected by the tariff; but 
vice that always follows from the projection of 
power into the private enterprises of the country? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so. In a measure, or to some 
persons, the taxing power, whether internal-revenue taxation or 
tariff taxation, brings prosperity because of the increased price 
of articles in the hands of the retail and the wholesale mer- 
chant. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. It is a notable fact, as the Senator from 
Indiana has stated, that merchants have taken advantage and 
undertaken to push up prices after the passage of a tariff bill on 
items that were not in any manner affected by the bill. For 
instance, after the Payne-Aldrich bill it was circulated broad- 
east all over this country by the ready-made clothing men that 
clothing would cost from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 a year 
more because of the Payne-Aldrich bill, which, as a matter of 
fact, did not raise a single item connected with wool or with 
clothing, but, on the contrary, made two reductions. But I will 
ask the Senator whether we are not liable, if we should to-day 
free 
trade, to have the same merchants, who are always looking out 
for the dollar, raise the prices because they would say this 


s that 
is not that a 
the taxing 


| article or that would no longer be manufactured? 


| 





Mr. BURTON. I think there is that possibility. If I had 
time, I would go at length into the question of the possible 
reduction of prices by reason of the removal of tariff duties. 
I am not optimistic that any marked reductions would result. 
For instance, in some products our consumption is more than 
half of that of the whole world. Suppose one-half of the quan- 
tity consumed in this country is made here. Suppose, again, 
you tear down the tariff barriers and destroy or greatly impair 
the manufacture of the share of such a product made in this 
country. What would be the inevitable result? The foreign 
producers would very likely raise their prices above the level 
which existed in the United States before the duty was re- 
moved. In brief, you can not accomplish any considerable dis- 
location of trade arrangements of this kind without some sort 
of penalty resulting from it. 

Mr. REED. Will that not be true of this bill the same as of 
others? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so. The supply is so much 
greater in our own country than in Canada that there would 
be little disturbance of trade. 

I have already quoted the figures for wheat 

Mr. REED. I am speaking generally of the entire bill. If 
every time you interfere you must pay the penalty, we will have 
to pay it in this instance; will we not? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so; because the dislocation, 


as 
I call it, will be so slight. A year from now I do not believe 
anyone will care to refer to his arguments against this reci- 


procity bill. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States showing the price of corn in 1890. In 1890 the price 
was 50.6 cents per bushel; in 1891, 40.6; in 1892, 39.4; in 
1893, 36.5; in 1895, 25.3; in 1896, 21.5; and in 1897, 26.3. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait. Do not close up that book for a 
minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That contradicts nothing that I thought. 
I knew that the prices kept decreasing more and more after 
that. Now, what was the price in 1889, 1888, and 1887? Read 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Eighteen hundred and eighty-seven is 44.4, 
and 1888 is 34.1. 

Mr. WARREN. From 1890 to 1892 it was very high. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the estimated average of the corn 
crop of the United States. 

Mr. BURTON. Had I anticipated a discussion of the corn 
prices around about 1893, I should have given attention to 
them and endeavored to form some generalizations from those 
statistics. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I say just at this point 
that my memory is that, so far as farm products are concerned, 
from 1890 to 1892 was a very prosperous term, and the prices 
were good. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I only want to suggest, in connection with this 
discussion of low prices of farm products, that at the time 
they were so low most of the Republican leaders were going 
about the country insisting that the tariff protected the farmer. 

Mr. BURTON. There was not a large importation of farm 
products from abroad at that time; hardly any, in fact. 

I do not wish to disagree with any Republican leader any- 
where, but I should hardly feel that I could accept his state- 
ments regarding the importation of the products of the farm 
for that period. Of course the decrease of home demand was 
an important factor. 

Mr. BORAH. It is true that in the Wilson bill they put 
upon the free list many of the articles which are covered by 
the agreement between this country and Canada, and it is true 
that the Republican Party as an organization denounced that act. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no doubt, and very properly. 

Mr. BORAH. And claimed that the tariff benefited and pro- 
tected the farmer, although at that time he was not in a posi- 
tion to be benefited as much as now. 

But now, just when we are approaching the time when it is 
conceded by the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
New York, and all others who have discussed this question, that 
the farmer is to realize for the first time in a direct and sub- 
stantial way, we get ready to take the tariff from his products. 

Mr. BURTON. I think I can show the Senator from Idaho 
that the farmer has already realized, and I have before me 
some figures on that subject right now. 

Just a word about the Wilson bill. The farmer was injured 
by that measure because there was a kind of paralysis in the 
whole country, the industrial portion as well as the farming 
portion. I am not at this minute arguing so much against the 
Wilson bill as a tariff measure as I am against sudden drastic 
changes which never ought to be attempted in any country. 
You can not go along for years with a certain fiscal policy, as 
to tariffs and kindred subjects, and then change it overnight, 
change it radically, without not only some persons, but every- 
body being hurt by it. 

Mr. BORAH. It must be conceded that this is a most radical 
movement so far as the farmer.is concerned. Without hearing 
from any commission, without taking any evidence as to the 
cost of production in other countries, without any notice what- 
ever to the farmer, without any discussion in the campaign, 
without any suggestion anywhere, in the open or before the 
voters, there comes to us an agreement to put him not upon a 
tariff-for-revenue basis, where he might receive incidental pro- 
tection, but on a free-trade basis, something that neither party 
has advocated within this country for the last 50 years. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Idaho piles alleged griev- 
ance on grievance one upon another about the sending in of 
this agreement here as if it came without warning and without 
notice. This reciprocity measure does not have so much to do 
with schedules, as it rests upon great fundamental facts. What 
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is the great fundamental fact? That we have here a mere 
paper border line most of the way for 3,800 miles between jeo- 
ple of the same blood, of the same aspirations, the same habits, 
the same average of consumption, and the same wages. ‘To 
these conditions all schedules and prices are subordinate. 

Mr. BORAH. That is equally true across the water. The 
Englishman in England does not speak any worse English thay 
the Englishman in Canada. And it does not make any dif- 
ference to the American farmer, when he finds another man in 
his market place, whether he speaks English or speaks Choc- 
taw. The question is, Is he in possession of his market place. 
and does it materially injure him, not whether we are of the 
same blood or of the same race or the same language? We have 
never built a schedule or a tariff upon any such proposition, 
We have always been legislating against our mother country 
more than any one else on the tariff question. 

Mr. BURTON. I must differ from the Senator from Idaho 
in regard to conditions across the water. They are radica|); 
different, not merely from what they are in the United States 
but from what they are in Canada. One is an old, settled coun- 
try, an industrial country, distinctively commercial, with its 
enormous shipping, with its well-established industries, with 
its unsurpassed means of communication to all parts of the 
world. The most vital distinction of all between England and 
Canada is in wages, a distinction which is absolutely conclu- 
sive as regards reciprocal trade relations. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yie) 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. If, as the Senator puts it, England is so wa- 
ture that it is proper to legislate against England——- 

Mr. BURTON. I am not saying it is proper to legislate 
against her. 

Mr. NELSON. Should it be our aim to help to place Canada 
as rapidly as possible in the condition of England, to put it 
on as big a footing as England is, to build that country up be- 
eause its people are of the same blood? Is that the Senator's 
contention ? 

Mr. BURTON. I have no partiality for Canada or any coun- 
try except my own. But I most radically demur to the idea 
that in building up Canada we are conferring a special benefit 
upon her. We are building up ourselves as well. We are rec- 
ognizing the progress of the times, breaking over imaginary bar- 
riers, and promoting that good feeling and larger trade relations 
which should prevail between ourselves ond our neighbor ou 
the north. 

I said some time ago that trade is not a game of cheat, where 
one gets the advantage of the other; certainly it is not if prop- 
erly conducted. What benefits Canada must benefit ourselves. 

Mr. REED. Why would that not be true—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Obio yield, 
and to whom? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield first to the Senator from Missouri, 
because I know what question he is going to ask me. 

Mr. REED. Why would that not be true, if trade is carricd 
on because it is mutually beneficial, with England as wel! as 
with Canada? 

Mr. BURTON. Because the conditions are as different from 
those in Canada as the morning sun is from the evening stir. 

Mr. REED. With the exception of wages, how are tlicy 
different? k 

Mr. BURTON. In the more highly organized industries. in 
the means of communication all over the globe, in the enormous 
abundance of capital. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator claim that at this time A 
can capital is not as potential and powerful as the capita! of 
England? 

Mr. BURTON. Not as abundant, nor are rates of interest so 
low here. 

Mr. REED. Or that American machinery is not better and 
more skillfully managed than the machinery of England, 1nd 
the products of the American mills produced cheaper than (le 
products of the English mills, with the single exception of the 
difference in the cost of labor? ? 

Mr. BURTON. That question can not be answered by yes °T 
no. In some industries we have far greater assistance from 
machinery, from ingenuity and invention. In others we have 
not, because their machinery and equipment are superior to ours. 
It is not necessary to go beyond the difference in cost of labor; 
that is an entirely sufficient difference. 

Mr. REED. I should like the Senator to be specific, to tl 
us in what line of industry, in what single great manufacturi's 
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enterprise, England has superior machinery and superior equip- 
ment to the American? 

Mr. BURTON. Well, thcir machinery for cotton munufac- 
ture is certainly equal to ours, and for woolen as well. 

Mr. BORAH. I think diplomacy is one. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I did not think I could be | 
yery far wrong. Will the Senator bear with me a minute, just 
to get those figures right. 

The crop which gave the farmer in 1890 his purchasing 
power was the crop of 1889, of course. I find that the price 
of corn 

Mr. BURTON. From what page are you quoting? I have 
the same book here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I find that the price of corn for that 

ear—— 
s Mr. BURTON. May I ask what page you are reading from? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Page 125. 

December 1 is the time at which it is taken, and, of course, 
the crop of 1889 is the crop which gave to the farmer whatever 
was his purchasing power in 1890, in so far as any crop did or 
could. In 1889 the price of corn was 28.3 cents. The farm value 
of the yield per acre was almost as low as it has ever been in 
the history of this country—perhaps as low—to wit, $7.63. 

I find that the price of wheat that year was 69.8 cents, and 
that the money value of the yield per acre was only $8.98. And | 
as a cotton planter, I will speak from memory and say that 
it was one of the years when raising cotton was almost below 
the cost of production. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Mississippi will concede, 
however, that it must be a good party policy—an excellent party 
to intrust with control—which in view of the low prices that 
he has named nevertheless gave prosperity to the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I had not intended—— 

Mr. BURTON. I want to say in that connection I have not 
examined those prices. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want to go off into that, nor will 
I, because I do not want to interrupt the continuity of the ad- 








dress being made by the Senator from Ohio, who is always | 


enlightening, even when he is partially wrong. But I deny, of 
course, that the Republican Party cave prosperity, and it is a 
fact that Cleveland went in principally for the reason that the 
Demoerats at any rate persuaded the people—and the people 
were not fools I hope—that they were having hard times. 

Mr. WARREN. Did they better it under President Cleve- 
land ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, whether that was true or whether it 
was not, there is not a man within the sound of my voice who 
does not know that the chief slogan of the Democracy during 
that campaign was hard times and high prices under the Re- 
publican régime. 

Mr. BURTON. Was there ever a presidential campaign when 
that was net charged by the Democratic Party? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think I heard it im the last cam- | 


paign. I at least, as a Democratic speaker, said the country was 
in a high state of prosperity- 


Will the Senator pardon me for telling a story? Has he time 


to let me tell a story, just a little story, that I have told before? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is said to have been told by Abraham 
Lincoln a long time ago. I do not knew whether it was or not. 
There are a great many things laid on Abraham Lincoln. It 
is said that a woodpecker was on the rotten limb of a tree one 
day pecking and pecking and pecking, and after a while a wind 
came, and the wind blew down the tree, and the woodpecker 
died, believing he had pecked off the limb and destroyed the 
tree. I never think of that story without thinking of how the 
tepublican Party, pecking and pecking at the pocketbooks of 
the people and living in a country with the most magnificent 
arena Of free trade the world ever saw, 3,000 miles one way 
and nearly as large the other, have attributed to their in- 
jurious pecking the prosperity that came in spite of them and 
in the teeth of them, and that was not prevented by trammeling 
simply because the Constitution prevented you from trammeling 
it within the broad home area. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Mississippi is somewhat 
Severe in his animadversions upon the Republican Party. I 
will perhaps at some other time examine these prices of corn. 

What I wish to assert, and it is written in the industrial his- 
tory of this country with a pen of iron, is that not only were there 
threats to our f and to our prosperity with the election 
of Cleveland, but there was widespread ruin. You can not go 
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before the people and win on a platform that the existing tariff 
is a robbery and a fraud, a spoliation of the many for the 
benefit of the few, thus threatening to upset our whole indus- 
trial fabrie, without causing widespread disaster. And you did 
not have to wait until 1894, when your legislative machinery 
commeneed its work upon the tariff. It began the very day 
after election, when people awoke to what it meant. Everyone 
who had in mind a project for enlarging old or beginning new 
industries began to stop and think. He concluded to keep his 
money in the bank rather than to risk it under such uncertain 
conditions. 

Mr. BORAH. That is only true as to manufactures, not as to 
the production by the farmers, I presume. 

Mr. BURTON. ‘The farmer was also affected by the same 
situation, because his market was curtailed. You can not turn 
these hundreds of thousands of people out into the street with- 
out causing the farmer to suffer along with the rest. 

As a retort courteous to the story of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi I will repeat an utterance—I am not sure I can remem- 
ber it—of the late Senator Hoar, whom everybody respected. 
He said of that time—May, 1894: “ The laborer has left the mill 
for the highway, the farmer and the merchant and the manu- 
facturer are alike out of work. The statesmanship that lighted 
the furnaces has been succeeded by the statesmanship that 
builds soup houses. The fire of the furnace has gone out, and 
the fire of the incendiary has taken its place. The hum of the 
factory has given place to the humbug of the Democratic plat- 
form.” 

Mr. NELSON. Would it not be more appropriate to say that 
it has given rise to the humbug of reciprocity? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so. I part company with the 
Senator on that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask a serious question 


Mr. BURTON. I take it for granted that all the questions 
of the Senator from Idaho have been serious. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the difference between closing down 
the manufacturing establishments, and there! dest1 


farmers’ market place, and turning the manufacturer over to be 
supplied by another producer? 

Mr. BURTON. I really do not get the application of that. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has just stated that owing to the 
fact that the manufacturing establishments were injured by the 
threats of tariff changes the farmer was not in a position to sell 
his products. 

Now, the effect of this, either great or small, is to turn the 
manufacturing establishments over to another producer. What 
effect will that have upon the American farmer as distinguished 
from closing it down, so far as he is concerned? 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator knows the present condition of 
trade between the United States and Canada. We send them 
$215,000,000 worth. They send us $95,000,000. We have wel 
equipped, highly organized industries. Some of them, it is true, 
are not yet under such organization as either the Senator 
from Idaho or I myself would regard as ideal. But nevertheless 
they do business; the products go out into foreign markets. 
Does he have any intimation or fear that any considerable 
share of our manufacturing is likely to be transferred to 
Canadz.? 

Mr. BORAH. Well, that is not the point I was—— 

Mr. BURTON. Why not take the other phase of it? We have 
this enormous agricultural production, producing so very much 
more than Canada does. At present I do not know the actual 


balance in the aggregate of agricultural products imported 
into or exported from the United States, but I fancy there 

not any glaring difference between them lake into aecount 
that the increase in the demand for food prodtets is marked 
every year; that the prices they pay to their wage earners ar 
the same—it is true the price of land out in the northwest 

somewhat less—but does the Senator anticipate that there is 


going to be any serious injury to the American f 
annexing of that market? 

Mr. BORAH. Permit me to answer that question by aski 
one before answering. If it is not going to affect the pric 
the product of the farm, then how is it possibly going to ! 
the cost of living in this country? 

Mr. BURTON. As far as concerns any substantial lowering 
of the cost of living this year or in the very near future, prob- 
ably it will not. Whenever there is a year of scarcity in this 
country and abundance over in the other, there wil! be a certain 
amount of Canadian products that will come in. There are 
certain localities from which shipment will be made into the 
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United States, where to-day there are tariff barriers preventing 
any transmission. It will exercise a certain steadying influence 
upon the market. Whenever you enlarge the area of trade you 
confer a great benefit upon all parties, provided the conditions 
among them are the same. 

There is another thing it will do. The Senator from Idaho 


- has heard of corners: in the wheat market in Chicago. Ready 


communication between the two sides and shipments of products 
from one to the other will tend to defeat these and to diminish 
the profits of the middlemen and the exactions of those different 
brokers who-are now getting so much of the profits which belong 
to the farmer. 

Mr. BORAH. Assuming that the cornering of the products 
would be possible after this should happen, it would increase the 
gains of the man who could control it and corner it rather than 
decrease it—if he could control it. 

Mr. BURTON. He would have to be a man of far greater 
capital than the usual speculator; he would have to take in a 
greater area, and overcome greater difficulties than confront 
him now. 

Mr. BORAH. Our frierds say to us in one breath that the 
importation from Canada will be so small that it will not affect 
American farmers and in the next breath it is so large that 
the cornerer can not corner it. 

Mr. BURTON. If prices go up 10, 20, 30 cents, as they would 
in a corner, beyond a normal and natural price, I fancy Ca- 
nadian products would come over in very considerable quantities. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BURTON, Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. I suggest that the two propositions come pretty 
near making a corner for the author of the two propositions. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not quite understand to what the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota refers. 

There is one question suggested by the interrogatories of the 
Senator from idaho. I understand he has most cordially fa- 
vored the development of the arid lands in the West. We have 
brought into cultivation very fertile areas; have increased the 
aggregate volume of numerous agricultural products. How 
does the possible increase of importations from Canada carry 
with it any greater danger than the increased production that 
comes from the development of those so-called arid lands? 





Mr. BORAH. I have been interested in the arid lands of the. 


West in the hope that those who were cultivating them would 
supply the large manufacturing centers of the East. 

I do not know whether I can turn to it or not, but the premier 
of England stated the other day that if we would take the tariff 
wall down he would supply from the Canadian fields, where 
they neither irrigate nor cultivate their hay, sufficient hay to 
satisfy the large cities along the border. Now, that is our 
market. 

Mr. BURTON. He may have exaggerated the possibility of 
that. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know whether the premier has exag- 
gerated or not. He stated when he started out to make this 
agreement that he would make an agreement which would be 
beneficial to the Canadian farmer without injuring the Canadian 
manufacturer. I thought that was an exaggeration. I have 
since changed my mind. 

So I am not prepared to say that he exaggerated, but I do 
know that the Idaho farmer has to pay a dollar and a half an 
acre for the water with which to irrigate his land, and I 
know that all this will keep him out of the market as against 
the Canadian farmer when, as the premier says, the Canadian 
neither irrigates nor cultivates the hay land along the border 
in Canada, 

Mr. BURTON. Is it not true that the land for which the 
price of a dollar and a half an acre is paid for water each 
year is far and away more productive than any land not 
irrigated across the border? 

Mr. BORAH. It is more productive, but if the Canadian 
producer can supply sufficient, the fact that the land is more 
productive only leaves more hay to rot. If we have not the 
market, that does not help us any. 

Mr. BURTON. Is hay raised on that land? 

Mr. BORAH. Very largely. 

Mr. BURTON. It seems to me that more valuable crops 
than that should be raised upon it. 

Mr. BORAH. It is very easy to say to the farmer, “ Change 
your crop,” but there is a power above which sometimes inter- 
feres with that, and he can not change his crop without con- 
sulting the elements. He must raise that which he can raise, 
and it is the same as that which the Canadian raises, 


Mr. BURTON. It seems to me that this is one of the ground- 
less fears expressed so many times in this discussion. Here 
on this splendid land, for which, it is true, that a dollar and 
a half an acre is paid for irrigation, does anyone think th 
hay or anything else is going to be driven out of profitab) 
cultivation by land across the border? I have enongh con{i- 
dence in the Idaho farmer to believe that he will make his w 
and that his profits will compare favorably with those of any 
other farmer under the sun. 

Some figures, which I intend to give in a few minutes, show 
that there has been more increase in the value of farm property 
in Idaho than in any other State. That looks as if the Idaho 
farmers were prosperous. 

Mr. BORAH. That is quite true by reason of the fact t! 
we have been living under different conditions from those under 
which we are to live in the future. Now, candidly, if Canadi: 
farmers can supply our market, when we have only oue, w! 
are we going to do with our rich fields? 

Mr. BURTON. Everything will continue as it is now. Wi 
an increase in population and an increase in consumpti 
there will be profitable markets for every acre that you cu 
vate. I do not think it makes very much difference whet! 
it is hay or something else that is produced, this country is 
use it and will furnish such an excellent market that any fer 
acre in any State or Territory of the United States wil! 
profitable for cultivation. There is no richer possession 1! 
any man can have than bread acres or even a single acr 
fertile soil. The whole world demands the product of that a: 
and somewhere there will be found, and probably right near : 
hand, a market at most satisfactory prices. 

Mr. REED. I should like 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio j 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I should like to suggest that this might be «n 
answer to the Senator from Idaho, that we who have to | 
hay might get it for less than $20 a ton, and that would : 
carry any great curse with it. 

But I wanted to ask the Senator from Ohio a question. | 
is taking him back some distance, but I tried to get the floor 
I want to get one matter clear. The Senator from Idaho ask. 
the Senator who has the floor if the alarm that he spoke of, 
which existed when the Democratic cloud was rising in the 
horizon, had affected farm production, and I understood | 
Senator from Ohio to say it had affected farm production. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think I said that it affected |! 
amount of products, though probably it did. All that I \ 
talking about was the general prosperity of the farmer. Vhie! 
certain questions were asked as to the prices of corn, and +o 
forth, which I am frank to say I have not carefully considered. 

Mr. REED. I understood the Senator to say that the alarin 
had decreased production. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think I said that. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Idaho said that would not 
apply to farm products, and I understood the Senator fron 
Ohio to say that it did by taking away the market of tle 
farmer. I simply wanted to have an understanding about 
Does the Senator claim that it did decrease the acreage or | 
production of the farm, or does he simply claim that it re 
duced the price of farm products? 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Missouri, I think, 2s is 
suggested to me by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. \\ 
LIAMS], is speaking of the yield, and I am speaking of | 
price. I am very sure I did not state that there was an) 
minished yield per acre. 

Mr. REED. Is it not true that, while the price of fa! 
products did go down in those years in the United States, t!: 
went down correspondingly in Canada, not only in the local 1 
ket, but in every foreign market; that they went down 
Liverpool, England, and went down the world around in th 
very years, just as they went down in this country? 

Mr. BURTON. Suppose you concede for a minute that tic 
difference was in shutting off the domestic market. It is 1 
wheat that our farmers sell exclusively, nor oats, nor corn, Dr 
potatoes. Farmers who are located near cities and towns ©!) 
tain an especial benefit from the prosperity of inhabitants " 
the towns, but when those in the towns are not ‘prosperous t!), 
too, suffer. . 

Mr. REED. Did not the people eat as they had done before: 

Mr. BURTON. Unfortunately, they did not. 

Mr. REED. And did not horses and cattle eat the graim. °° 
they had done before, and was there any great diminution eit' 
in the consumption or in the production of farm products? 
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Mr. BURTON. There was decidedly a very great decrease 
in the consumption. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Ohio thinks that one of 
the benefits of this arrangement will be to prevent cornering 
of the market in the future. I assume that he had especial 
reference to cornering the wheat market, which has happened 
at various times in our history. Has the Senator examined the 
effect of a corner in the wheat market at any particular time 
upon the price of bread? 

Mr. BURTON. I suppose the effect of a corner is to enable 
the farmer to sell his product at a higher price, temporarily, 
and that the price of bread is not materially raised during that 
time. In fact, the price of bread seems to ignore temporary 
fluctuations in the price of wheat. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not always true that a corner in the 


market affects the price of wheat in the hands of the farmer, | 


but I agree that it might be true. But, of course, the corner 
is objectionable, if objectionable at all, from the standpoint we 
are now looking at this matter, because it would increase the 
cost of living, and if it does not increase the cost of living it is 
no harm at all except to the few who may be engaged in it. 
Therefore, if it does not affect the price of bread, why should 
we be so solicitous about getting the Canadian agricultural 
products in in order to prevent cornering? 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Iowa stops only a brief 
distance short of eulogizing the man who corners the wheat 
market. In the long run any such disturbance in prices must 
affect the price of bread, because it increases the cost to the 
consumer. 


Mr. President, I do not think we can look with complacency | 
upon any such disturbances as is created by a corner in the 


cotton market or the wheat market or any other market. 
Somebody is going to pay eventually for the loss incurred. The 
farmer may pay for it at one time and somebody else at an- 
other. When speculators derive great profits in that way they 
usually get it at the cost of the people. It may not be the im- 
mediate consumer of bread, but some one somewhere must pay 
for what I was going to call a cataclysm in the market. There 
were railway wars years ago, in which freight was carried for 
almost nothing. Did the people benefit from them? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want the Senator from Ohio to 
assume that I eulogize corners in any sort of production. I 
am quite as much opposed to them in the grain market as in 
the stock market. 
from Ohio to be of the opinion that we could not regulate 
trusts and monopolies, and things of that sort, through a sys- 
tem of tariff. 1 suggest to him that by parity of reasoning 
we can not regulate a corner in the market by reason of our 


tariff. I think there are other things by which those harmful | 


incidents can be regulated and prevented. But the real thing 
that is being held out now to the people is that by preventing 
corners‘in the wheat market we will reduce the cost of bread. 
The slightest knowledge of the history of the price of grain 
and the price of bread will lead to no other conclusion than that 
the two have nothing whatsoever to do with each other. 

Mr. BURTON. 
Iowa, I do not see the similarity between a trust and mo- 
nopoly as affected by tariff regulations and the organization of 
& movement to corner the wheat market. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is not that temporarily a monopoly? 

Mr. BURTON. It is temporarily a monopoly. A trust or 
monopoly creates a settled course of business from year to 
year by a form of organization obnoxious to the law. The ad- 
vantage in preventing a wheat corner would lie not merely in 
the absence of a tariff but in the far wider area available for 
the supply of grain. 


allow me? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield | 


to the Senator from Minnesota? 
Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 


Mr. NELSON. I want to set the Senator from Iowa right | not follow the price of wheat with accuracy. 


before the Senator from Ohio proceeds. He overlooks the fact 
that it has been seriously argued that the farmers constitute a 
big trust in this country and that this reciprocity agreement is 
to break up that trust. 

Mr. BURTON. I have not heard of that argument. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not know the Senator from Ohio based 
his argument upon that hypothesis. If he is, everything I have 
said is irrelevant and immaterial. 
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But I have always understood the Senator | 


Let me say, in ahswer to the Senator from | 
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Mr. BURTON. I have not heard of that argument. Mr. 
President. I think if they formed a trust it would be unwieldy 
and would fall of its own weight. I can see no disposition on 
their part to do anything of the kind. Nevertheless, I am sure 
that there are many in our population who, if they had a 
chance to form a profitable trust, would do so, although their 
opposition prior thereto had been so great that it seemed to 


be prompted by moral scruples and an upright conscience. But 
I do not expect the farmers to be counted among them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is one other question I want to ask 
the Senator from Ohio, to get it clear in my own mind. I seem 


to agree with him as to one part of his answer and disagree 
with him as to another. Referring to certain years of adver- 
sity, which I will call the lean years, he indicated the farmer 
was a great sufferer because he lost a part of his demand, no 
matter how the loss was brought about. I do not want to get 
into any controversy with my friend from Mississippi | Mr. 
WILtiAMs] on that question. Here was a certain product to 





be marketed, and suddenly the demand became greatly less and 
therefore prices 
Mr. BURTON. I would not use the adverb “suddenly”; I 


would say “ gradually.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well; it will serve my purpose just as 
well to use the word “gradually.” The farmer suffered be- 
cause his product, in comparison with the demand, was out of 


the ordinary and customary proportion. Now, in economics 


or in commerce what would have been the difference between 
the case I have just put and doubling the supply, leaving the 
demand precisely as it was? Would not that condition ve 
had the same effect upon agricultural prices as to the diminu- 
tion of the demand? 

Mr. BURTON. In the first place, the Senator from Iowa 
presents a hypothesis that is altogether impossible. If the 


production that would look toward a certain market is doubled, 
what occurs? It does not seek its sale exclusively in one or 
even two countries. It is a factor in the supply of the whole 
world. Of course, it is true that there might be some perish- 
able articles where the market would be near by and doubling 
the supply would mean either a great decrease in price or 
that they must rot, as is the case of strawberries when the 
market is glutted. But I do not regard that 


t 


as at all appli- 
cable to this situation. Here is Canada, with but a com- 
paratively small surplus of certain products to send over to 
us. As I have already shown by the figures, Canada sends 


twelve and one-fourth times as much of her agricultural prod- 
ucts to England as she sends to the United States. 
with it the United States sends those same products to England, 
There is no possibility of doubling all the supply that is avail- 
uble to our market. 


Side by side 


Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator from Ohio must realize 
that we have maintained against Canada practically a pro- 
| hibitive tariff upon most agricultural products. Now, what has 
| happened in the past under those tariffs can not be accepted as 
any guide to what will happen in the future when those tariffs 
are removed. 
Mr. BURTON. But, if. the Senator from Iowa will allow 
me, I stated two facts: First, that twelve and one-fourth times 





as much of Canadian products went to England, and that we in 


the United States were also exporters of those same products 
to England, sending the products along paralie! lines. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I will agree with the Senator from Ohio 


entirely if it be established that internal prices in the United 
States for the last few years have been export prices, but if 
they have not been export prices, then it seems to me the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio fails. 


Mr. BURTON. Even if not export prices, nevertheless they 
are very much affected by the prices abroad. 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WiLtriAmMs] reminds me: 


that in the purchase of the material for bread it is a compara 


| tively small share of the population which buys baker’s bread 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio | 


Most of them buy flour and make their own bread or have 


| made in some form of cooperation, so the corner must affect 


the price to the consumer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Ohio will examine the 
history of commerce in that respect he will find that flour does 
It must continue 
over a long period of time, or a moderately long period of time 
in order to find its result in the price of flour. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, there are three things that I 


have always regarded as not responding immediately in a 


change of prices. One is the prices of the retail dealer as com- 
pared with those of the wholesale dealer; another is the rate of 
wages as compared with the cost of living; another is the fin- 


ished product as compared with the raw material; and I take 
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it that applies in the case of flour. I think, however, if the 
price of wheat had gone up 50 cents or so a bushel in Chicago 
the flour dealer would be alert to increase his price somewhat. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I venture the assertion that in a corner in 
which the price of wheat is raised 50 cents a bushel and it 
continues for only a month or two months, possibly, such a rise 
would find no result in the price of flour. 

Mr. BURTON. It seems to me hardly possibile. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If it would continue so that the general 
price of wheat was affected over a period of six months or a 
year, I agree that then you would find a corresponding increase 
in the price of flour. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wish to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. I understood him to say a moment ago in answer to some 
inquiry or in a colloquy that Canada exported a great pro- 
portion of her wheat; that she sent abroad much more than she 
sent to the United States. 

Mr. BURTON. I gave the figures merely of the general ex- 
portation. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is not material to my in- 
quiry. The Senator said at the same time we were sending 
along parallel lines, that we were exporting large quantities of 
wheat. That undoubtedly is true. But does the Senator know 
whether the wheat which we are exporting or have been recently 
exporting is of the same grade or character as the wheat which 
the Canadians have been exporting? — 

Mr. BURTON. The Canadians are exporting mostly spring 
wheat, I take it, because that is almost their exclusive product 
out in the northwest region. Is it not, I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumere]? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. I presume there would also be a difference 
in this particular, that we export a very much larger proportion 
of flour. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I think the inquiry is pertinent 
and quite important if what we have heard in the speeches of 
various Senators from these States cuts any figure; that is, 
that we have not been exporting the sort of wheat which the 
Canadians raise and which would come into this market. 

Mr. BURTON. It seems to me that point assumes minor im- 
portance, and the great question is, What is the balance be- 
tween the domestic wheat supply and the domestic demand? 
It does not matter whether it is winter wheat or spring wheat. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I think it is a decided factor in 
the situation, because, if it is a fact that we are not exporting 
the sort of wheat which the Canadians are raising, the Sena- 
tor’s argument, it seems to me, falls. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so. It is a question whether 
we are raising as much wheat as we consume, whether we have 
a surplus to send to a foreign country, and whether wheat will 
come across the line from Canada into the United States in- 
stead of going to Emgiand, and if it comes from Canada will it 
be ground into flour and exported? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is my position. The Senator 
took the position that it would not have any great effect, be- 
cause we are also exporting large quantities of wheat. Now, 
my inquiry was whether the Senator is informed if we are ex- 
porting the sort of wheat that comes across the line? 

Mr. BURTON. Now, let us see for just a minute how that 
proposition would work out. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
make a brief explanation in reference to the wheat matter? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. The wheat raised in Canada in the three 
western Provinces, where about all their surplus is grown, is 
what we call No. 1 hard spring wheat. It is a most superior 
quality of that kind of wheat. We export from this country 
from the Pacific Coast seft wheat flour, which is mainly shipped 
to the Orient. Then we export the softer varieties of winter 
wheat. That forms the chief amount of our export wheat. The 
wheat raised in the Northwestern States is hard spring wheat 

Mr. BURTON. That is in the Northwestern States of the 
Union? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; but it is not of a variety quite as hard. 
It ranks quite as high as the wheat raised in the three Proy- 
inces north of Minnesota and North Dakota. 

Mr. BURTON. I am obliged to the Senator from Minne- 
sota for his explanation. Now let us for a minute see how that 
preblem would work out. Suppose a hundred million—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator works that out, and 
in connection with it, will he explain what he means by our 
exporting along parallel lines? 


Mr. BURTON. I mean that both Canada and the Unite 
States export to England. 
: aa a That would hardly be along parallel line: 
Mr. BURTON. Grain leaves Canada by the St. Lawrence for 
Glasgow and Liverpool. Wheat and flour are exported fro: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore to the sam, 


ports. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator’s argument, I think, fails { 
recognize the enormous territory that produces the spring 
wheat, and the hard spring wheat is not exported at all in any 
quantities. In fact, about half of the grain that is raised jp 
the United States is of the spring variety. It takes in the 
great wheat-raising sections of Minnesota, a portion of Wi 
consin, the two Dakotas, Montana, and Idaho, and that is the 
better grade of the spring wheat. 

Mr. BURTON. It goes which way? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is consumed in the United States: 
does not go out of the country at all. That grain is wor 
right along, and has been for three years, from 10 to 15 cenis 
a bushel more than the Canadian grain, because the Canai(i;) 
grain is sold upon an export basis. They were selling to Liver. 
pool and they had to sell their grain for Liverpool prices |css 
the cost of transportation and a reasonable profit, while ours 
ranged so high above the Liverpool prices that we could not 
export a single bushel of it, and our farmers got the benefit of 
that higher price. Now, what would be the result of this 
agreement, with the enormous amount of grain that can je 
raised right north of the Dakotas in the Canadian line, wi'), 
220,000,000 acres capable of producing 20 bushels to the acre. 
if all that was converted into wheat land? And remem): 


| that they can not raise beets and a thousand other little veco- 


tables that are raised by farmers around generally. That 
country will be used almost exclusively for the raising of b:ir- 
ley and wheat and flax in competition with our lands along 
the northern line. 

The point I wanted to make clear to the Senator is that you 
do injure all the farmers in those States. It is a most important 
industry, and they will be affected by it, although we might 
still export grain from New Orleans or San Francisco. 

Mr. BURTON. That is, your grain goes out into the States 
of the Union and is consumed there. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is consumed there, and is not affected 
by the Liverpool prices. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator states that the grain across tlc 
border is 10 or 15 cents a bushel lower because it is based upon 
Liver price. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Because it has to go to Liverpool. 

Mr. BURTON. What is sure to happen in that case? If the 
grain on the other side is as good as yours, the demand for it 
in the States of the Union will cause it to rise over night to 
the same price as your wheat in North Dakota. It can noi 
have any other result. Possibly there may be some slight «)- 
proximation in price between them, as I have already pointed 

Mr. McCUMBER. They have enough to supply the marke 
and make a surplus of what we would need in the United St:tcs 
and still it would not affect the price of what they would hive 
to export. 

Mr. BURTON. That, I think, is an exaggeration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Senator believe if they rais 
250,000,000 bushels of No. 1 hard necessarily most of it wi 1 
have to be exported? 

Mr. BURTON. If there is any such increased production of 
wheat there it will be gradual ; it will be adjusted to the mar 
kets of the whole world, not to those of North Dakota or | 
other border States. The Canadians will not grow it unicss 
there is a demand for it. 

There is one question I should like to ask the Senator from 
North Dakota: You have flouring mills that grind wheat in 
your State? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very little; most of it is sent to Dului! 

Mr. BURTON. In other words, you send your wheat aw: 
to Minneapolis and Duluth? 

Mr. McCUMBER. To Duluth, and it comes back. 

Mr. BURTON. That is another factor in the situation. Ti° 
price of flour there is very considerably affected by the sb) 
ment out of that locality to a milling locality and then bringin 
it back. 

. Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President-— 

“Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 
Mr. McOUMBER. The Senator spoke about the gradual | 
crease in production in the Northwest. Has the Senator inves 
tigated te what has been the gradual change |" 

Saskatchewan and in Alberta in the last 10 years? 
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Mr. BURTON. I have the figures, showing the increase year 

by year, and they show about 4 per cent a year he aver 
Mr. McCUMBER. Where? ——— 
Mr. BURTON. In Canada as a whole. _ 

















Mr. McCUMBER. In Saskatchewan alone the increase in 10 Articles. | Corn. | Wi a 
years, or from 1898 to 1909, was from about 4,500,000 bushels : mem ops. 
to more than 90,000,000 bushels. | — ao 
Mr. BURTON. The fallacy of the argument of the Senator | « | Per ct. | Per ct P | 
from North Dakota is in picking out a limited area upon tl a eran sapetlaiserreneeses- | "ise | wot | Ms | PS 
th’s surface and pointing t 1 0D 0 i tlieidetinunatesccansdtscnsccecescncsceces 2| 195 131 137 
ear po g to enlarged production, and at the | Staples............-...-.222cececeececeeeeeeeeees 165 7] 188 
came time ignoring the hundreds of millions of mouths that | Ste! Wite....--.-.-20.-.0c cc 70} aus] 151 3 
must be fed the world over., Any particular increase in any + - nea ea OR RR SSRN ERENT ed ! 
locality, phenomenal though ’ AY | ARO GNM. 1.2....0.ccccensseeeose.cccsecceeceeee 2| 206] 156 16 
one y. P ough it may be, is absorbed by the | Buggy whips....................0.000cece ee. | ie] 2031 188 163 
markets of the whole world. No other condition would justify | COmMCUMEE------------------+-. 164 06 | 152 158 
increased production anywhere. It is not different from the Halters satseaeaseeeeevoreesseere sores 150 190 | 16 | 53 
manufacture of a new article. It does not differ in any degree | Horse biankets.. 159 wot} 48 1 
from any increase of production. When production reaches the | 1s 155 1s i | 130 
point where it is unprofitable, it slackens all along the line — 6 19 1s Vt 
Now, what will happen to the wheat of Canada? It will | Scythes. | 206] 40] Ws 
come down and probably be mingled with the wheat in North | ©2">olic acid 153 | a2 LT 
Dakota and go to those States in the East and Central West in 19 a4 | 16 | 3 
that have been censuming it in the past. i. us| isi | 1s fe 
Mr. McCUMBER. And will not that place us upon an export | SUIPMU««.o-seececeeeeeceeeeorereeeeeeees a 19 214 | 10s 173 
basis; in other words, make our wheat no more valuable than | ee 136 a4} 1a) 3 
the Canadian wheat, or practically the same? : : | Milk Rta La oo ont oon | a 
Mr. BURTON. Unless it is a better quality of wheat—and I Milk PailS...---seseeeeceeceeseseeseceeeereserees 13 195| 161 58 
ike itit ota wil rie fo the sane ic | BO scctecccccscancscccesosccsccccsecevsccean] | ims | aL iS 
Mr. McCUMBER,. Yes; certainly; 1 De ereaons ceascannen en - 1 Z| : 
; ; y; and that wi EE Tide dig dnananietiidnaantatedetenannnnen 163 195 151 132 
sn aaa : ll be the ex- | BS inne eennsseccenscasdocensensetansncees + 3 195 151 ! 7 
CS ioe at ee, 7 nod re ‘aa 
Mr. BURTON. Oh, no; not the export price, but as the Sena- | TWINC...0+00-ceeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeereceereeeeceeees ts 199 | 1 ol 
tor admits, influenced by the export price. The price the world StOVES. .--ereseeeeeescecnnceesecneneceeeeceeeeess ist| 303 | 150| 15a 
over is a very decided factor in what you receive for your wheat SER estritoet-anctmereenev-ceceese 1 233 is is 
now—not a conclusive one, but the most important one Coenen S0pGPMleGS..............22-cccccaeececcee- 196 | 235| 182 190 
Mr. McCUMBER. It is a factor in the general value Grindstomes...........-..0-.+. soseseseeesesesecees 13 is it Li 
. EE ne nr eee teenaaenrwesneseocks he 05 5 157 
FARMERS NOW RECEIVE RELATIVELY HIGH PRICES EMIOWB ss. corccesereseseccossscnseneeeeeenaes 158 189 146 133 
LY SEER ose es coer ecasovecccscccescoccccecocesssecs 58 | 1s9 14¢ $ 
Mr. BURTON. The change in conditions has been very mani- 174 208 1 | 168 
fest in the comparative prices of agricultural and other products | a = 161 168 
A table issued by the Statistical Bureau of the Agricultural De- 167 is Me | a 
partment last winter shows this very clearly. This bulletin 167 201 153 | a 
shows that the average rate of increase from 1899 to 1909 in | 157 189 3a 3 
the price of commodities purchased by the farmer was 12.1 p Av i i | nee = 
cn wales a ae A é 2.1 per | verage, all articles............. 16 
; erage rate of increase in the value per acre of | SRN eanistnbnetec :. ™ = 
bee which he sells was 72.7 per cent, or six times as much. | ae 
; y ——e is the table: “| Now, no one wishes in any way to disparage the farmer 
urchasing power of an acre of farm crops in 1909 . | After long years of rather 1 nprofi arming : coe . 
the table showi + 1909 as compared with 1899, | jy os a inprofitable farming he has come 
ng the per cent of 1909 values to those of 1899. ot into his own and is getting very much higher prices than he 
ad 7 4 ss He is not going to be injured by a little reciproc i 
| ity with Canada, because the demand f ' tink Sraeta ii ; 
a H | aver. | ty with Canada, becau e demand for food products the worl ite 
es Corn. | Wheat.| Cotton. age. all | ‘ ver is ever increasing. He is going to continue to hold his ov : i 
| crops. | 4 repeat, causes that are world-wide have created this sit .- 
| it Cais we 
COL Oll...nessnerarenenereereeecreeesseceseeeecees oe | ae | Fe oe | Pee, | The Senator from Utah (Mr. Smoor], in some remarks le } 
CMC0cae-nnsnrnsssnnrensenseerereeeeenceeceseeees 162 195 1si | 157 at a prior session, very accurately and skillfully set forth the i 
+ me". aes rossenseneconcons 183 167 125 | 130 difference in the equivalent values of farm products and other 
Momence | ie] el is] 18 | ee gon shown by comparison with 10 years ago a 
OD be cwwe www ewe eee eeeeee 56 : ; . T ri i i . , 
sr 158 185 144 151 The following figures give a comparison of prices per unit 
fn eo sensteneenees 170 204 158 | i164 | and farm value per acre of products of the farm ith ¢ lis 
Sugar SEE TereE tes ewerrseco-ss2-Secene~ 7 208 161 | 168 | showing the co arative Mead . ane i With A list 
RUE EMnriCtE si Nr sncrese++-+--nsean cece 164 197 152 | 159 | g comparative prices of articles purchased by farmers 
WOU cn cenccccccences _ 198 | 154 | is9 | DOth in 1909 and 1899. In the list of articles purchased ; 
Dish patcsccccccssscccccsssccccssseccsssecseees.] M64] dor | tse] 130 cluded sugar, flour, and lard, directly or indirectly the products 
Frutieaee I SeeEEE Rea bckdiedocecese 169 202 iss | ‘aa of the farm, but for the increase in the price of the last 0 | 
Kitchen chairs... hens iss} iso} ia] ise ae the disproportion in favor of the farmer would be Hi] 
AMPS. soe. ens. 5 ‘7| 152 | greater: spac i 
Tin pails...... ia oo oe | - 7 F | 
Wooden backs. ia} im] is} is} | ' 
Wooden EE RMERETNEIEratoseootocconenes oon a - | | Farm price per unit | Far l 
MOVES. 2c ce Seeee ; A ‘7 | ‘De mae mu He 
GlOVES.cweseneeeeneneecesereneecererereeeeceeses i} 181} 0| 147 : 4 — | 
Hts.-.-ssncseacensererensecencccesecerececeeceees 150} 189) 146] 153} wage an 1 
TOMPOTS. ..0eeeeeeeveeeneeerencenceseeeees 47| 17 7 | 3 | | 
Gemiiciensstcti | e| ie) ts) in| | 190 | 1900 | 1500 7 | 
Ree DU AEMER st ileOaodscvwecvecesecesece> 146] 177 140 | i4l | 5 ” 
Shirts ~ tage PGs Mapideeces 06s ccwncass< 138 161 129 | 134 eke Rraddake 7 
Sho MAMMAL. wenneseeenee cee cceececeeeeee cee Ist} 180) 139 | 144 Pa » | Cente. | Cents. | D D 
MiSennsnssseenesvesseeeeeseeeecsenscnenececesees 65 | 127 | 133 | COPM....200.ee--00-eee- ushels. . 30. 59.6 8 
MRC er er=ehetonsennecnesesesooceecees 141 | 169 | 130 136 | Wheat !..............--. do | 58 ‘ | 99 ‘ ; 
eee” 13} a7 | 182] 138 | 088..-ccccceceenencenee- do...) 24.9 | 0.5 | 7.94 27 : | 
cS ee 140} 168 130 | 136 | Barley.. --do....| 40.3 65.2 | 10.80 3. 4 | 
Barb wire. 164 198 153 159 | BY@....--.--0eeee--eeeeee- ¢o.... 1.0 | 739 | 6 119 ; . 
De 167 200 155 162 | Buekwheat............. do.... 55.7 69.9 | 6 . 
Hatchets.. 161 192 149 136 | Potatoes...............-- do.... 39.0 54.9 | 6 27 58 6 7 
ion oanebnne ptoens 163 195 151 129 May ghetedesocnccoscece tons. . $7.27 $10.62 10 1 s 
mete ter | am| 55 | tog | Pobro.cccc.c.00200 pounds] 66°) wot) sz) 13 
Te a 169 202 157 163 Solel cas.s...c- 40... 27.24 13.9 a] 6 
Sy ee aR - ae a 
cuss Pee eee eee 170 203 « oe 
Screw Bewrantenssnneecsenereressseeeeeersers 157 164 
MIEN CRE cccdanhcaocensacccenzeccc. im! 25! ie! 165 | i Sprin i 
pring and winter wheat combined. 2 Avera slue for season 


Purchasi 
asing power of an acre of farm crops in 1909 as compared with 1899 


etc.—Continued. 
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e 
Comparative prices of articles purchased by farmers im 1309 and 1399. | Comparative prices of articles purchased by farmers, etc.—Continucd. 
j 
Per- Per- 
cent- cent 
‘ | age, e 
Articles. 1909 | 1899 1905 1899 =. 
1899. 1899 
} 
OO Cnc btilinc es sc dccsnccepsanccutvageoenncsss cents..| 14.2 15.1 93.9 3.76 3.57 1 
Cg sks Bb ck ote edddintdpwedednddpaceda sas do....| 18.9 17.2 SOULS 1 Wms Wine i ccc at cccnleckecds enone 36.0 34.1 103 
i cette inincl dollars..| 6.3 4.76 area 10.0 9.6 104.2 
I I iS Cake np ciadinca de nigsthinaieiemsapadiaiglietanbideeii cents..| 15.7 10.3 SG Bee ie 76.8 70.3 109.2 
CCL, <i: jdbhhsddcetinesnidnisetaninbndoen sae do....| 6.0 5.0 S00.6 5 eee eee eee wsecneoannell 42.1 39.8 105.8 
ns. 5 o sbiidnpabule>shiensenpdiasantni” dollars. . 16 | 13 114.9 | a SR re 27.3 25.0 If 
PTO in i pnenkines cafudvabighhtncontinitecdtdiaey cents..| 4.19} 3.99 105.0 } Churns, each........... 1.04 .92 112.6 
Dl, I cnalihnn contin diinnonaatpcisapeinennned do.... 4.5 2.2 102.8 | Cream separators, each. 59.19 | 64.95 9 
Sugar, pound...... bins sedan 6 a cenadenainasinnebiren do....| 5.73 5.27 108.7 | Grindstones, each.... 3.78 3.44 1 
RSGEE I DOMINEL, .. < obicsese cdoanvcessssatesue® do....} 45.0 41.7 108.0 | Halters, each........ 70.6 63.0 1] 
NS AUR 6 Foliwncsconspdes cocctscecncqgnesnnie® do....! 44.0 23.6 153.8 | Harness, single, set.... uid 18.21 | 15.21 TF 
Bion 4 nib tiene psocdanannbuaianionil do....| 31.2 28.7 108.7 | Horse blankets, each. .........--..cccee-scececeneees do 1.77 1.58 1] 
Dinner plates, set .. do... 71.5 67.8 OS FTE Ba ieee reewesies no csnnap-onncansumtionstean cen 44.8 38.8 1 
Fruit jars, dozen... do. . 78.4 72.8 | 107.7 | Harrows, ordinary, cach...........-.--cee--seees- 10.49} 9.27 113.2 
Kitchen chairs, each ---do....) 81.6 72.3 112.9 | Manure spreaders, each.........----.----sessceeeee- do 103.33 | 100.55 102.7 
Lamps, each........- .-G0....} 48.2 46.0 SF IND BON a oiicdiis didksnin ud Goceecbmnimhnaeialres 47.23 | 46.01 102.7 
Stoves, each.......... doliars..| 21.8 19.7 Ne se sles shined 70.7 66.0 107.1 
Tin pails, each........... --Cents..; 24.4 23.0 106.1 | Plows, turning, each...........--..-sceceeeesceee 11.45 | 10.76 106. 4 
PEE PRONEE, GEOR: oon cones coccntsnasdbvspbccned do....| 27.2 22.6 TRS 1) Siesta aie oo ks in di ok da cbs csinbeantbedadinesipl 86.0 74.1 116.1 
Wooden washtubs, each... ............2.ceeseeeeee do....| 82.6 | 7.4. [ 157.3 | Saddles eae. .........<cnccccncccoseccadcecescoes ..| 16.56} 14.52 Tt 
INES coche. 6 ata na tbebid seb adeueneenee do....; 844 | 71.6 | 117.9 | Tedders, cach.......-----ccc-cocccccecoccecececeeees do....| 29.4 | 27.4 107 
SN, CEs in 60 cnvciivcwcadtbececnselsetelectebadd doliars..| 1.88; 1.67} 112.6 | Wagons, single, each...............-...-.e0----000s do....| 47.45 | 44.47 108.7 
ING, COUR cio asin tuiias dons epee iomnanr manta cents..| 74.0 | 61.4 120.5 | Wagons, double, cach............--secesceeeeeeesees do....| 68.83} 60.72 113.4 
Overall, RED... ccc crea cvccessesasccesesesesesess do....| 80.6 | 65.6} 122.9 | Carbolic acid, crude, pound........-----0.--------+- cents..| 35.0 | 30.0 116.7 
TRGINCORED, GROM.. once cctcdescsccsccctcccornesess dollars..; 3.97 3.32 SERS | Cette, HUME. <n udcccescncsoscancounnssuccasgs do....{ 10.0 10.0 | 10 
Rubber boots, pair........---.--c0-eeeeeeeneeeeens- Ge....5 428): SO8) - TARO tise, Wael... .. cs <ccadiccccsansighte cuecetccsds dollars..| 1.29} 1.12] 115.2 
Gobir te, GA COG one coridsucesnesvenstaiinnednacss Gtienc 1. 44 | 1.21 | 119.0 Paris green, pound is Aislin el aiid le laid anes aaa eents..} 30.5 27.0 
Shoes, brogan, pair. ......-......+-.+eeeeee--e0---- do....} 194| 1.48! 131.1) Suiphur, pound..................-.--ceecceeseeeeees do....[ 8.5 8.5 | 
Calicd, JOU... cceeccccwsseccssncecenccccusecesed cents..| 6&6 5.2 126.9 | Witch-hazel, pint bottle...............---e.eeceeeees do....| 25.0 | 25.0 | 1 
DERM, YONG 6 sciiddns cc cmisduscastccrnatdnsecnsonan do....| 90 7.2 125.0 | Baskets, one-half a a do....| 51.2 39.0 1 
RE, FIGs cnccdevsvibiecesstitamamtensimenitnd do....| 182 14.3 127.3 | Milk cans, 1 moe a ee A ....G0llars..| 2.68 2.56) 1 
NE i a a bisintehn ann mci nies baneviidaiiabonginatiate do....| 89.8 | 826 108.7 | Milk pails, no ew Sec ere went ee eee ee?) cents..| 37.7 | 34.4 | 1 
MAGty With, SUD MONI. 6 5 6 iin.5 0 ces Sescsptvensncd dollars..| 3.16) 2.96 106.8] Paints, ready-mixed, gallon......................- dollars..| 1.62 12} 1956 
Dunglorhs, C0CD.........-.. .-20005-cecreeceeseereeess cents..; 69.0 | 62.0 111.3 | Paint brushes, each. ...........-<seceeccceecone-e cents..| 76.3 | 67.9 | 1124 
MRRCNOW, GOON. 6 5 di0 0. ocoescoccscncecccomeeescon sts do....} 59.0 53.8 109.7 | Rope, hemp, POUNd.............2..ca-cececsececeeon do....| 13.6 12.4 109.7 
IER vetnninins axndes soe deosennandsncmnimagil do....| 77.0 | 72.4 206.4 | Sacks, grain, CACN.........-..ccccccccececcececencees do....| 18.0} 140 }P 
rt hee —— Reece eccernnnn en cecccccensecccons —- Fe Pn 2. Seales, small, each. ...-...........s0.-0- cqecesoced dollars. . 6} 1 
NS icc wac:ksthininn » bpapinibsleamataiininéitel cents..| 56 L p ine. binder, 100 mounds... .....<c.0tGaccceose- ae. 9.06 | 
a =. Ebieehnrennatepaeecrenenensenmsnaitieiy > sicedll Ss = 6 106. 2 Twine, binder, 100 pounds 
AVE, THREE, CRO 50002 cevcdsocccccmeesmeccancnseses O.--5 76 -0 108.2 verage Se MERE SS ty i ial ccs oN ee Sealey aa - 3 
SO CNR: WU isle oie vecvinne svhinewcsntecsitinscsan e] 33.2 | 31.6 105.1 4 ve | 
Screw eyes, ON EINES NS OR NT I RITE do....| 32.4 31.0 104.5 — 
NE DUN. a iiitin anc casey cistnpinganbienneeatel dollars..| 11.3 | 12.3 91.9 The following is a statement just prepared by the Census 
Steel traps, each. ..........-.------.------ee--eeee-- cents..| 27.6 | 246 | 112.2] poreau showing the increase in the number, acreage, and value 
ORs tciilivokeicesscivsignécdvadpeasoacendl 4 76.8 | 70.0 | 109.7 -? 7 
Daisies MNO... cicdeiiscnsdscweasessocudied dollars..| 3.81| 3.51| 108.5 | of farms by States during the last decade: 
Number, acreage, and value of farms, by States, 1910 and 1900. 
(Blanks indicate that 1910 compilation is not complete.) 
Land in farms. 
Total (acres). Improved (acres). 
theme, ; 
PON cia nndvenoctacreccsccensneedencenensktshesens éeeshbenee satsslandsammmaide be nitesddiah austell ahah cpa aghin eeeeneneeh 
Ps © Mb ahidindsonkhos cnenaecesasangesembycccenunccsgabilawese 5, 809 39 1, 242, 000 1, 935,000 |— 36 349, 000 255, 000 | 
NOE ond Siosien Stk inic ind nana bee tas eame ea ak sbalsoeaad 178, 694 17,377,000 | 16, 637,000 4 8, 062, 000 6, 954, 000 
a a ctl le ia ait aie ac les ali 72, 542 21 27,883,000 | 28,829,000 |— 3 11, 380, 000 11, 959, 000 
tial nc kshcahapienopenahsculiheecieniecouenlinWineeee ao naan 24, 700 86 13, 448, 000 9, 475, 000 42 4, 291, 000 2, 274, 000 | } 
SNR i shin vniwcbb Gas 6 sec See abietes wauksin aptapchiek cue haa 26,948; — 2 2; 176, 000 2,312,000 |— 6 984, 000 1, 065, 000 | - 
ik baal 9, 687 11 1, 037, 000 1,066,000 |— 3 712, 000 754, 000 | 
a le 209; — 20 6, 000 8,000 |— 25 5, 000 6,000 | - 
eae SR Maie olka Sacadonhnniias aha ane vaet tims os tdea ol 40,814 22 5, 231, 000 4,364,000, 2 1,803, 000 1, 512, 000 ) 
BOI. ow ok 6 6 w cccmecccintinnc ce ns ceess cecawsceseewewsccccascéeccupaiceh ss UATE eulens Mibbsenapbien ios beds Ue aiae Ss teres Renan RS Chea Uinwa os Se. --- - 
IL Clinics sicccisentaipbnwiblhatn did «nisin Mai e-nilinicie aiemih« dined 17, 471 76 5, 269, 000 3,205,000 | 64 00s, 000 1, 413, 000 
IIs Sila woaiipsibasts adnan cubnkhiamicindie > kin Depialaenndmaabipliide 264,151; — 5| 32,471,000| 32,795,000 1 28,005,000 | 27, 699, 000 
SN 6¢-cencdcucdciaprelinnhinttiphadsehsuaiiimdaabane cepiancsthate 221,897; — 3 21, 264, 000 21, 620, 000 2 16, 903, 000 16, 680, 000 
ON i Nn ere a a oa oily Ri ee ee Sa eg 228, 622 — § 33, 905, 000 34, 574, 000 — 2 : 29, 467, 000 29, 888, 000 -* 
| SPREE GES RRMA EA PS 173, 098 2| 43,261,000; 41,663,000 4 29,858,000 | 25,041,000 | } 
Ds nt en edsacns teskahies sh nhdcen diiaaladesips cadens 234, 667 10 22, 159, 000 21, 979, 000 1 14, 334, 000 13, 742, 000 | 4 
IIR a ican: neitictec orth lehiilan, Zitat aint a a ee eed 115, 969 4} 10,519,000/ 11,059,000/— 5 5, 268, 000 4, 667, 000 i 
BS iis 0. «bs nav nsignaesoviaba oavcoboniiebickncsbint i. eae 59, 299 1 6, 291, 000 6,300,000 |— 0.1 2, 358, 000 2,387,000 | — 
Rs vnneewdnccsdhuckvekes chbensudgesbhbuicsnmeostan’ 46, 012 6 5, 051, 000 5,170,000 |— 2 3, 353, 000 3,516,000 | — 
Massachusetts. ...... 37,715} — 3 2, 870, G00 3,147,000 |— 9 1, 162, 000 1, 292,000 | — 
Michigan. ....... 203, 261 2| 18,913,000 | 17,562,000 8 12,819,000 | 11, 799, 000 | 
aaa Weta tididcndccodsd cxsebgrkcaics de cekeaeuaekc 154, 659 1 27, 623, 000 26, 248, 000 5 19, 609, 000 18, 443, 000 
REMMIONEE node os ccckncceee cccecdecccebeseseddecscrssovcscosocsbulecbccdaediiubbece un sii, beds obbbitienn Gokishsses enter Ree Sn ae aek sets «0es~>> +0 >> -- 
EE chat ic dciuminens voy imiehedminieinnii eine <tbianend 284,886 | — 3) 34,516,000 | 33,998,000 2 24,528,000 | 22,900, 000 
Nee ene 13,370 94} 13,499,000} 18,344,000 62 3,631,000 | 11,726,000 
Nebraska.......... 121,525 6 38, 553, 000 29,912,000 29 24, 356, 000 18, 433, 000 
OES A RRS SS IT Te 2,184 22 2, 585, 000 2, 566, 000 1 745, 000 573, 000 
on « tnndhins cacnindegunewdeionioontagance vikeeuesianed 29,324! — 8 3, 242,000 3,610,000} — 10 927,000 1,077, 000 
OS RE SP REOS ORGS AY 1 SRP ES Re OF 34,650; — 4 2, 562,000 2,841,000} — 10 1,800, 000 1,977,000 | — 
eis Shas ohn caetciis Rech scambeten pievea dia 12,311 185} 11,225,000 5, 131,000 119 1,464, 000 327, 000 : 
Gt rn a Se ae a biel cckowke’l 226,720; — 5} 21,998,000] 22,648,000) — 3] 14,825,000) 15,600,000 
SEE SII. «cd Kian ea maciewedince e OndeCnanas Huvescmscccenceecacsns ss oe tert eh snide sic: iii ain nachna ta abel EE dah a dtneed frotenee. a 
BE I ca nadernet tk nn tn Seidis Meniidnatoduhancectapgr caidas 45, 332 | 64 | 28,392,000] 15,543,000 83 | 20,439,000 9, 645, 000 
Es cteiistands dina as cicbbews snbaiceds ace d0senecsctee 276,719; — 2] 24,074,000) 24,502,000] — 2] 19,210,000; 19,244,000 - 
Ni a 8 ca 2 108, 000 75 | 28,717,000 | 2 22,988,000 25} 17,496,000} *8,574,000) | 
OO eae ican stock rndcccduriaamednages dedguhensdsauseis 35, 837 26} 11,628,000 | 10,071,000 15 4, 253, 000 3,328, 000 | 
WON cunddecsscncetsbhcliatibiniettensiniocbesousacseeks 224,288] — 3} 18,556,000] 19,371,000) — 4] 12,660,000) 13,200,000) — * 
PNG PIDs gia i dinsencdnin cde euidaeinntttaasdh nenckecncensed 8 39,021 50 2,085,000 | 81,758,000 19 1,570,000 #478,000; = 
pS RISES SPE SP INES 5,498} — 6 442,000 456,000} — 3 178, 000 187,000 | — 
OR Daehn, cae as selec ne bah ae id cn iinnn co dulinksi&cenaseschiee npincscac ddncnn stellnsdchoda nb caudaaubales tpedhelannghd~Cemnsacingscsecceccoccton ss °° °° 
1 Exclusive of data for Indian reservations as follows: Land in farms, 3,500,000 2Includes figures for Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 
acres; improved land in farms, 11,000 acres; value of land, $6,975,000; value of 3Special census of 1899, taken under direction of War Department 
buildings, $25,000. A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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Number, acreage, and value of farms, by States, 1910 and 1990—Continued. 
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Number of farms. 















































































} Total (acres). | Imp 1 (acres) 
| [ie ee, nie. a 
| canmett | cent | 
1910 1900 increase 1910 19 incr 910 
| 1900- } | 1900 
| 1910. | 
ic 
C | 19, 071, 000 } 3€ 15, 802, 000 11 ) 
} eee ee eee ee eee Fecececuc Ertiame cared 
“4,117,000 | “—i9 1, 357, Of 1.032, 000 
5 |} 4,724,000} — 2} 1, 633, 000 2,12 ) 
Virginia. ... cccccccccccceseses e** sees - ibe minis +4n6da weckceddnedennneiiiamsiene ania. evelecces isl oe eres 
Washington. ...-.00+0+---+--0reee scene en eeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeneeees 55, 744 | 33, 202 | 68 11, 663, 000 | 8, 499, 000 37 | 6, 354, 000 3. 366.000 g 
Week Re dda te SiNeddnddncctenseccrcceseecescvces 95, 876 92, 874 | 3 9,961,000 10,655,000} — 7] 5, 482, 000 5, 499, 0 - 3 
ies Bete eden teiekdaebebteceneteeccosceeces 176,546 | 169,795 | + 21, 012, 000 19, 863, 000 | 6} 11,882,000 11, 247,000 6 
WYOMiNg...---+-neerereeeeneceweerceneccener acer eescesscnseeenes 10, 980 6, 095 | 80 8,543,000 | 8, 125,000 | 3 1, 256, 000 792’ 000 59 
in ENS hath soiikasbndé<ndccnncedicterececees ssveesseealeseecseeesleneeeneeface vfs ae sad i i Rear 
| 
Value of farms. 
Land | Buildings. Implements and machinery. 
— | Per_| eee” ea ema eek. aes) 
cent of | | cent of | cent of 
1910 1900 pameeee 1910 | 1900 increase} 1910 1900 lincrease 
| 1900- | | 1900- 
| 1910. | 1910. 191 
' } 
} | 
Abbeme. insane tt ado dhewdatteeandinedh aiatehddinnss ddetcsbh os hésds odedbebabdstbendsabbonc cécecesccelecocacee Snares a 
Dea citneébens6ceeeds ceetbdnsln’ «bbe ebeccbecteescece es eceedsclecoccecs petites am wiles Seelam iI. a calle . 
‘Arizona. $42, 116, 000 $11, 416,000 269 $4, 918, 000 $2, 267, 000 117 $1,779, 000 | $7! 33 
Arkansas... 245, 137,000 105, 107, 000 133 62, 992, 000 30, 075, 000 109 16, 806, 000 8, 75 92 
California. 1, 315, 718, 000 630, 445, 000 109 | 132,842,000 77, 468, 000 71 36,393,000} 21,3 yt 
Colorado 361, 680, 000 90, 342, 000 300} 45,335,000 | 16,002,000 183} 12,761,000! 4.747.000 | 169 
Connecticut 71, 527, 000 52, 441, 000 36 65, 094, 000 44, 984, 000 45 6, 865, 000 | 4, 948) 000 | 39 
DOSE NEs th 0c cbse cd ccccaccccccecccsccecses 34, 810, 000 23, 769, 000 46 18, 117, 000 10, 667, 000 7 3,202,000 | 2,151,000 19 
en eonenstoasetocsecancwneione oan = wousee “os és = 1,574,000 | — 47 62, 000 | 136,000} — 54 
peuhbde GSO GSN EEMETERCcerecocowcccesccceccccoes ces 2 9,977,000 144 4, 429, 000 1, 963, 000 126 
? ’ ? ’ ’ , ’ , , ’ , , ’ 
RRM Re dvonentececsnesensoesenslnnededs skgedbe~ feeds snes scesee cfescccdaviecs cwbactebenclecccs ccaccsawelececcacaleccess ; ; 
Sse dsededcccccesceccocccscteccesses 219, 346, 000 35, 486, 000 518 25, 074, 000 6, S32, 000 267 10, 459, 000 | 3, 295, 000 | 7 
3, 081, 564, 000 1,514, 114, 000 104} 429,630,000 | 251, 468, 000 7i 73,533, 000 | i , 000 | 4 
bedseeueebnbaincesenscnnbocesusccecceccccecconcs« 1, 325, 475, 000 687, 633, 000 93 | 264,750,000 | 154, 102,000 72 40,880,000} 27,330,000 50 
eR eit ens coccmecccocan Retdhainhie Wilieire 2, 799, 025,000 | 1, 256,752,000 123 | 454, 694,000 240, 803, 000 89 95,273,000} 57,961,000 | 64 
1, 534, 552, 000 532, 188, 000 188 | 199,101,000} 111,465,000 79 48, 244, 000 91, 000 | 64 
483, 127,000 291, 117,000 66 | 150, 655, 000 90, 887, 000 66 20, 793, 00 I 35 
189, 071, 000 107, 730, 000 76 49, 611, 000 33, 400, 000 49 18,951,000} 28,537,000 — 34 
85, 923, 000 49, 359, 000 74 72, 753, 000 47, 143, 000 54 14, 476, 000 | 8, 803, 000 | 64 
163, 023, 000 120, 367, 000 35 77,751,000 54, 811, 000 42} 11,845,000 8, 611,000 | 8 
104, 273, 000 86, 925, 000 20 87, 025, 000 71, 094, 000 22} 11,512,000 , 829, 000 | 0 
: = ea po = 45 284,914,000 | 158,948, 000 79 | 49,771,000 28,795, 000 73 
, 016, 889, 59, 302, § 242,621,000 | 110,220,000 120 52, 243, 000 30, 099, 000 74 
eee we wwe le eee ee ee meee eee Stele weet eee le mentee eee eee eleeeee eee eeefocces sles . . o : ; | 
1,441, 529, 000 695, 471, 000 107 | 268,976,000 | 148,508,000 81} 50,769,000 | 28, 603, 000 | 78 
225,819,000 | 145,686,000 34 24,666,000 | 19,340,000 164 10,522,000 | 3,672,000 187 
aoe “== = =o 91, 054, 000 118 | 44,215,000 | 24,940, 000 i7 
, 876, , 276, 6: 4, 277,000 2, 340, 000 83 1, 558, 000 889, 000 75 
44,327,000 35, 499, 000 25 41,215,000 34, 625, 000 19 5,870,000} 5,163,000 | 14 
122, 357, 000 93, 361, 000 31 90, 784, 000 69, 230, 000 31 12,955,000 9, 330,000 9 
98, 496, 000 _17,324, 000 469 12, 934, 000 3, 565, 000 263 4, 101, 000 | 1, 152, 000 | 256 
703, 214, 000 551, 174, 000 28 | 473,008,000 | 336,960,000 40 83,330,000 | 56,006,000 | 49 
peaeanle 1, 23,886, 000 | woree "962 1 "43, 887,000 | “14, 056, 000 | 212 
, 283, 827, , 219, 451, 000 67 | 51,115,000 36, 354, 000 41 
647,178,000 | 2149,398, 000 333 89,295,000 | %21, 407,000 317 27,003,000 | 710,512,000 | 157 
409, 949, 000 113, 138, 000 262 43, 622, 000 19, 200, 000 * 127 13, 135, 000 6, 507 , 000 2 
627, 185, 000 575, 393, 000 | 9} 408,115,000 | 322,880,000 | 26 70, 547 , 000 50, 917, 000 ) 
73,968,000 |............... ee tf | Rope [Stee | ‘s-711'000}.........” 
14, 837, 000 13, 422,000 ll 12,619,000 9, 703,000 30 | 1,753, 000 1, 270, 000 
South DORR. osc c cc ccccecccccececcacaccaccccccecse.} 901,134,000} 180,207,000) 376 102,317, 000 | ~ 80,928,000 |" “231 |" “33, 762, 000 “""72, 219, 000 176 
CN nnn ccsncecdiccccencees Riindanieianii RR aE eG cee Bc Bae ol 
van. o_o a SS 40, 126, 000 146 17,987, 000 10, 652, 000 69 | 4,451,000 52 
Virginie PE MiematiCCscchascctcescascosece 45, 814, 000 27| 54,072,000} 37,258,000 45| 10, 162,000 | ”) 25 
¥ INBLOM- -annenvsnacseenceeeecsencerenceenecseeeeee| 515,918,000 | 99,311,000 | 419 | 54,224,000 | 16,200,000 | 233 | 16,653,000 | 6,272, 000 166 
we ange 134, 269, 000 53 | 56,848,000] 34,027,000 67| 6,962,000} 5,040,000 38 
To ee de oo cc ccesece 530, 543, 000 71 | 288,096,000 | 155,605, 000 85 52,783, 000 29, 237, 000 81 
yoming......... 23, 434, 000 279 8, 983, 000 3, 532, 000 154 | 3,765,000 1,366, 009 176 
piavcsle ET stb nahasthdeedha-cashaasentech-ceeesesfrocrcoseseree [uceeceee . 
Pore | P| 
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‘Exclusive of data for Indian reservations as follows: Land in farms, 3,500,000 
a ng to land in farms, 11,000 acres; value of land, $6,975,000; value of 


Some figures recently prepared by the Census Bureau regarding 
the values of farm property in the United States are especially 


2 Includes figures for Oklahoma and Indian Te1.itory. 
A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


any previous decade in any species of property, real or personal. 
This increase has occurred not only in States of exceptional 





emphatic in their proof of the prosperity of the farming popula- 
Po It is to be regretted that in a dozen States the number of 
a has not increased and in others that the acreage, as well as 

_ quantity of improved land, is less than 10 years ago. But 
with the single exception of the District of Columbia, where the 
manifest reason is the occupation of considerable areas for resi- 
dence, the values of farm lands have shown a most remarkable 
increase between 1900 and 1910; an increase rarely equaled in 


growth where there is an increase in the number of farms and 
their total acreage, like Florida, with an increase in farm values 
of 203 per cent; Oregon, 262 per cent; North Dakota, 321 per 
cent; South Dakota, 376 per cent; Washington, 419 per cent; 
Idaho, last of all, where they are afraid, it seems, that their 
crop of hay will not bring so good a price, 518 per cent, but 
everywhere there appears a uniform increase. What does this 
show except a prosperous condition? 
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Alike in the uniformity of increase, though with less per- 
centage, are the increases in the value of farm buildings and 
of implements and machinery. Only one State shows a de- 
crease in either of these particulars, while a considerable num- 
ber show that the value has more than trebled. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator recite those figures for the 
purpose of showing that the farmers have been too prosperous 
and that they ought to be knocked out by reciprocity? 

Mr. BURTON. “ Knocked out by reciprocity ”—let us adopt 
that phrase. Why, Mr. President, I confidently predict that the 
Senator from Minnesota in the course of a year will forget even 
his own arguments against this bill. It can not create any such 
disaster as is being talked about. You are not going to destroy 
the farmers’ prosperity by anything of this kind. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to ask if I understand the Senator 
correctly. Does he maintain that allowing Canadian wheat to 
come into this country free will have no effect upon the price 
of wheat in the United States? Is that his position? 

Mr. BURTON. It will probably have a slight effect. The 
proper calculation to make would be based on the comparative 
production in the two countries of 5 to 1, and the natural 
reduction in the price in the United States would be one-sixth 
of the difference in price between the two countries. I do not 
deny that in certain localities the effect will be more than that. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator allow me to ask him an- 
other question? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. How does the Senator account for the fact 
that the bonded warehouses on this side of the boundary line 
pay, on an average, 13 cents a bushel less for Canadian wheat 
in bond than the American elevators in the same towns are 
paying for American wheat of the same grade? 

Mr. BURTON. I should doubt very much whether that was 
a permanent condition; but, if so, it simply shows that, along 
the line explained by the colleague of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer], their wheat goes into the Eastern 
States or the Central Western States for milling purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. One is for export and the other is con- 
sumed at home. That is the whole explanation. 

Mr. GRONNA,. I do not wish to take up the Senator’s time, 


but to-morrow, when I intend to make a few remarks on the | 


pending measure, I shall insert not only tables but certificates, 
and I shall prove to tlhe Senator from Ohio that it is a fact 
that the American farmer is getting from 10 to 15 cents more 
for his wheat than is the Canadian farmer. 

Mr. BURTON. Is that condition permanent? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; permanent. 

Mr. BURTON. The colleague of the Senator from North 
Dakota, I repeat, stated that the reason was that the wheat 
across the border was available for export, and brought the 
price of Liverpool minus the freight to Liverpool, warehousing 
and charges of that kind, while that on the south side of the 
line was sent into the 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Minneapolis mills. 

Mr. BURTON. Does it go to the Minneapolis mills? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is consumed at home. 

Mr. BURTON. I must say, Mr. President, that while I am a 
protectionist, and a strong one, it seems to me that it is a very 
unnatural situation that wheat in one warehouse right within 
a few miles of wheat in another warehouse, the grain being 
alike valuable for bread, should differ in price 13 or 15 cents 
on one side because of any such artificial or arbitrary arrange- 
ment as that. It is confined to one locality, evidently. There 
is no such general difference throughout the United States. I 
must say also that I do not yet see how, when so considerable 
a quantity of wheat is exported from the United States, the 
price of surplus wheat of North Dakota can fail to be goy- 
erned by the export price. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to correct the Senator. The ware- 
houses are both in the same city or town in the United States. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; but Canadian wheat, of course, is in 
bond. It must be carried through in bond. 

Mr. GRONNA. I almost feel that I am imposing on the good 
nature of the Senator from Ohio—— 

Mr. BURTON. Not by any means. I am glad to hear from 
my friend from North Dakota at any time. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to ask the Senator another question. 
Is it not true that Canada to-day ships into this country, or 
imports into this country, about ten times as much dairy prod- 
ucts as we export to Canada? 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no. 
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Mr. GRONNA. Well, if the Senator will allow me to »:: 
the statement, the statistical 

Mr. BURTON. In many things we ship more in there t! 
they ship in here. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of butter, cheese, and eggs Canada last , 
exported to this country more than $800,000 worth. F 

Mr, BURTON. Of what? 

Mr. GRONNA. Of butter, cheese, eggs, milk, and cream. 

Mr. BURTON. That is not an enormous quantity. I |) 
a single county that produces more than that. 

Mr. GRONNA. We exported to Canada some $80,000 wort}, 
less than $90,000. 

Mr. BURTON. If the Senator has the figures on that s)) 
ject, I should be very glad if he would present them to the 
ate. In a little time I could find some showing that the ¢ 
amount of eggs that they ship to the whole world is less 
$100,000 worth, proving that they are consumed at home. 
have a home market, just as we do. It is a growing cou 
with a constantly increasing demand for farm products {| 
industrial and professional classes. A stranger thing np 
happen than that the time would come in 50 or 75 years w 
they would be importing certain agricultural products ov 4 
large senle. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I only wish to say that I «. 
care to insert any tables of mine now or to take the time « 
Senator from Ohio while he is making a speech; but | 
to-morrow submit a table in relation to this matter. 

Mr. BURTON. Very good. I have the Canadian Yes 
right here by me and if there were time I could refer 
Let us look at the increase in the values of farm lands i 
other States in addition to those very large amounts that | | 
given. Arkansas’s increase is 133 per cent; Californi:’ 
per cent; Colorado’s, which I did not mention, 100 per ce: 
even Pennsylvania, with its great industrial growth and 
donment of lands for mining and industrial purposes, s 
an increase of 9 per cent. Ohio shows an increase of 57 
cent and New York of 28 per cent in the value of lanis. 

I should certainly hesitate a very long time to advociio 
policy which would in the slightest degree inure to the dis 
vantage of the farmer, whatever my opinion might be © 
best tariff policy to be adopted. The simple fact is, how 
a tiller of the soil supplies articles the prices of whic! | 
increased altogether out of proportion to the average of 
commodities. It is probable that by reason of the com): 
machinery of distribution and the increase in the profits « 
middleman he has. not realized the benefits which he 
This subject requires the careful attention of Congr 
such legislation as may give the farmer the full | 
increased prices for farm produce. The remedy lies 
tariff legislation but in other directions. 

ATTRACTIONS OF FARM LIFB. 

Much has been said in this discussion of the hards! 
arduous labors of the farmer. From an experience 0 
years on the farm I can express my acquiescence in | 
what has been said. The farmer labors early and l:tle. 
kinds of weather, in the midst of numerous discour:: 
from drought, from insects, from a multitude of caus 
endanger his crops and make his returns unequal and 
tain from year to year. But, after all, his happiness ani 
perity are more thoroughly assured than that of an) 
element of our population. It is true there is not before | 
dazzling prospect of social prominence or political pre! 

He has no quickening prospect to be numbered among | 
lionaires and great capitalists of the country. His life | 

from the busy centers of population, with their whirl! of 

ments and opportunities for recreation. But, witha!, |! 

is in that most wholesome of all theaters, the open air. 

sight of the heavens and with a clear sky overhead. The | 
and brooks which many travel miles to see are daily | 

his eyes. The enervating influences of bad air and of «' 
quarters are not his lot. However much the cities may | 

he may have the consciousness that the cities must | 
upon him. If he has not the same opportunity for the ple 

and dissipation of this modern day, he has a less excil'! 

a happier domestic life, and confidently expects that, w!) 
horizon may be limited, his children may be the heirs \) '' 
richest prizes of fortune. For true it is that in all « 
branches of industry, in the State, finance, and in the Po 
sions, the sons of farmers have enjoyed and will enjoy a )"\"! 
preeminence. In the whole range of human employment (!" 
is no one who has less occasion for envy. In the acquis!" 
of qualities which give strength and long life the farmer 's 
easily in the lead. Compare with his position that «! the 
miner who goes to the pit’s mouth and descends into the bi\'* 
of the earth not certain that he will ever see the [ist 
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again; the machinist or workman in the factory, who one! 
always labor within quarters more or less cramped and in 
an unwholesome atmosphere, and in the winter months can 
not see his family during all the hours of daylight. Indeed, 
compare with the farmer the busy man of affairs, racked by 
anxiety, sometimes not knowing whether the morrow may bring 
<yeeess or ruin! No wonder the sons and daughters of the 
fa rmer attain so prominent a place in our American life. 
They are free from the distractions and excitement, the un- 
wholesome surroundings and influence which often make life 
a travesty on what it should be. 

Mr. President, I do not believe in any undue laudation or dis- 
naragement of any of our population. It is our duty to legis 
inte as best we may for all the occupations which go to make up | 
eur complex civilization, and in such legislation there is nothing | 
which should appeal to us more than to give to all an abundance 
of the necessaries of life. I can hardly accept without demur 
the pessimistic forecast of those who think that our agricultural 
nroduction will fall below our consumption in so short a time. | 
‘As pointed out by the Senator from Idaho a few days ago, a very 
large share (he said one-half, I believe) of the lands of private | 
ownership are yet to be cultivated. Regions which were re- 
carded as desert wastes, by irrigation have come to be numbered 
among the most productive lands in the world, and in this con- 
nection I may say why should those who oppose reciprocity 
with Canada because it will increase the supply of needful! ar- 
ticles, favor the development of lands by irrigation? If increase 
in one direction is harmful, increase in the other is also harm- 
ful. 





PREVIOUS RECIPROCITY AGREEMENTS. 


I wish now, Mr. President, to take up a question to which 
I should like te give longer time, though I think I can dispose 
of it in a few minutes; that is, previous reciprocity agreements. 
I take it it is the desire to adjourn at about 5 o’clock, is it not? 

Mr. PENROSE. At 5 o’clock, or 6, perhaps, if the Senator | 
would prefer 6. 

Mr. BURTON. I think I can finish my remarks to-night. 

Frequent references have been made in the Senate and in 
popular discussion to the reciprocity treaty between the United 
States and Canada, or Great Britain for Canada, which was in 
force from 1855 to 1866. It has been alleged that this agree- 
ment resulted in great disadvantages to the United States, and 
attention has been called to the abrogation of the treaty by a 
decisive vote of both the Senate and the House in the latter 
part of 1864. It is confidently asserted that the proposed 
agreement now pending is similar to the prior one, and that, like 
the former, it will result in disadvantage. True, that was 
in many respects similar to the one now under consideration 
though it gave free access to the wool of Canada and retain 
duties on hay and hops. But the most superficial examinati 
of circumstances relating to this former pact, in thé light of 
circumstances existing at the time of the Civil War, shows the 
reason for its reyocation. In the first place, let it be noted—I 
want to call special attention to this—that there was absolutely 
no protest against it from the farmers of the United States: no 
remonstrance was filed with Congress, either by them or in fact 
by anyone. The preponderant sentiment, as manifested in the 
country, was for radical changes in the terms of the agreement, 
but not for revocation. 

There was some slight reference to the fact that the wool of 
Vermont might be injured; but the facts stated in this regard 
were easily refuted and no one stood sponsor for them. Senator 
Chandler, of Michigan, said that in 1855 he had opposed the 
treaty and that he opposed it then; that it did no good to the 
miner or to the agriculturist; but he made no specifications. 
There is no evidence in all the discussion that the prices of farm 
produce were diminished one iota anywhere in the United States. 

The agricultural interests west of the Alleghenies opposed the 
abrogation of the treaty for two reasons. One was that they 
had facilities in their region for the transportation of their 
products down the St. Lawrence River, and as navigation on this | 
route was secured by the reciprocity treaty they feared they 
would lose that opportunity in case of its revocation. The | 
Sequel was that they were still allowed the privilege and that | 
the treaty of Washington in 1871 established the permanent 
rights of the United States to use it. Another reason was the 
fear that internal-revenue duties would be imposed upon some 
of their products. At that time internal-revenue duties were 
imposed on almost everything. : 

There was substantia! opposition from the transportation in- 
terests of the country, who desired a monopoly in carrying the | 
grain and products of the interior to the Atlantic seaboard. | 
The most important objection to it arose from the imposition of 
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vantage in competition with the Canadian producer, who could 
send his articles into the United States without payment either 
of internal-revenue taxes or duties. 

In this connection, Mr. President, it may be said that the 
internal-revenue system established at that time was a m 
remarkable one. Taken all in all, we shall probably not look 
upon its like again in any plan of taxation. It was especially 
characterized by the multiplicity of the objects tax In 
speaking of the effect of our system of internal taxation, an 
Austrian writer has said: 


The citizen of the Union paid a tax every hour of e da 
directly or indirectly, for each act of his life, for h vabl 
| movable property, for his income as well as his ex; itur iis 


business as well as his pleasure. 


Repairs on buildings were taxed. The householder could not 
improve his dwelling without paying a fine for doing so. ry 
successive process of manufacture was taxed, as well as almost 
every operation of business or commerce 

It is interesting to review this system, Mr. President, and it 
s some bearing on the discussion of this question, that two 
opposing theories as to internal-revenue taxation were advanced 
at this time. One was by Senator Sherman, of Ohio, to the 
effect that the number of objects of taxation should be limited, 
while the other was advanced by Senator Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, that the largest possible number of articles should be 
subject to internal taxation, with the thought of making the 
whole country and ali classes bear the burden equally. The 
latter theory was adopted, though it must be said that the 
most expert opinion in regard to internal-revenue taxatio 
favors limiting the number to a few well-ascertained objects. 
This was a sufficient reason for the abrogation of that treaty 
It is plainly evident that in the face of such a disadvantage 
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as this it was not fair to the American producer to allow the 
free importation of Canadian produce. 
There was another reason, almost as important, for the abro 


| gation of this treaty. In those days there was no united Can- 


ada and each of the Provinces had its separate system of 
import duties. Up to about the year 1863 there was a sub- 
stantial balance in our favor in the trade with Canada. Then 
divers higher protective duties came to be enforced in the 
several Provinces, the rates being increased in some instances 
100 per cent and in others 60 per cent Chis placed our trade 
at a very great disadvantage. On the other hand, very few 
dutiable articles were sent across the line to the United States. 
The statement was made, and not contradicted, that the duties 
collected on the Canadian border were not sufficient to pay the 
cost of collection. Here, Mr. President, were ample reasons for 
the revocation of this treaty. 

In addition there were others which may be 
mental in their nature. Canada was a resort for those who 
wished to avoid the draft, and a starting point for forays across 
our border. This caused strained relations between the North- 
ern States and Canada. 

The Alabama incident also strained our relations with Eng- 
land. It is important to recognize that in all the di 
which preceded the abrogation numerous memorials w 
ceived from various portions of the country, as well as r 
tions of State legislatures, asking that the existing treat: 
modified and continued. The Legislature of the State of 
York passed a lengthy resolution to that intent 


No one can correctly state that the reason for the abrogation 
of that treaty was due to a feeling of the agricultural produce1 
that he was subjected to any discrimination; nor was it due to 
anything else essential or permanent in its natur 

Since then there have been varying trade conditions between 


the United States and Canada. In some years the imports into 
the United States have been greater, but more frequently the 
exports have exceeded the imports. Of late, however, the bal 
ance has been overwhelmingly in our favor. Canad as b 
come by ail odds our best per capita customer. ‘The rea , 
this it is not difficult to see. The habits, customs, |: 
and necessities of her people are very much the same as < 
Between the United States and Canada there are the ry 
readiest means of communication. Many things are com ) 
both countries. The navigator on the Great Lakes and 
necting waters passes without a moment’s hesitancy fr 
waters of the United States to those of Canada, and vic 

What is the present condition of our trade with ¢ 
Our imports in 1910 were $95,000,000, $52,000,000 of whi 


dutiable, and exports were $215,000,000, a balance in our favor 
of over $120,000,000. Let us note these surprising statistics. 
Our exports to Canada were nearly $50,000,000 more | to 


all of South America, Asia, and Africa combined, nearly twice 


heavy internal-reyenue taxes on numerous categories of prod-| as much as to France, and only $30,000,000 less than to Ger- 
ucts In the United States, which were thereby placed at a disad- | many. Yor 19 years the balance of trade with Canada has been 
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in our favor each year, increasing from $8,000,000 in 1892 to 
the maximum figure of $120,000,000 in 1910. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is but fair that we should be liberal in any 
bargain made with our northern neighbor. 

That does not mean any partiality to Canada, but it does 
mean that a country that gives us a balance of trade of $120,- 
000,000 in a year is entitled to fair consideration, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before passing to the new subject I desire 


to ask, and I do it for information, or, rather, to confirm my | 


recollection, whether it is not true that the treaty of 1854 was 
amended in the Senate? 

Mr. BURTON. I really am not informed on that point. It 
was a treaty submitted to the Senate. Afterwards both Houses 
approved it. My attention has never been called to that ques- 
tion before. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
under the treaty-making power, but my recollection is that the 
Senate changed it very materially before it ratified it. I am 


Ohio might know. 

Mr. BURTON. I am not sure. I have examined papers relat- 
ing to that treaty which, it seems to me, would have contained a 
reference to changes if any had been made, and yet I am unable 
to state positively. 

RECIPROCITY IN COMPETITIVE PRODUCTS IS A REPUBLICAN DOCTRINE. 


Much has been said of the principle of reciprocity, and it | 


has been confidently asserted here that reciprocity in comr- 
petitive products is not a Republican doctrine—indeed, others 
on the Democratic side have gone so far as to say that it is 
not a Democratic doctrine—leaving this method of enlarging 
trade as a 
political organization. I am willing to concede that many 
prominent men in the Republican Party have expressed their 
opposition to reciprocity. But just as prominent Republicans 
have been in favor of such a policy, and whatever some of them 
may have said on the hustings, in their official acts they favored 
reciprocity in competitive products. 


Let us cite a few facts, beginning with the close of the Civil 


War. Mr. James A. Garfield, elected as a Republican to the 
Presidency of the United States in 1880, in 1865 voted against 
the revocation of the treaty with Canada, and with him voted 
such a stalwart protectionist as Mr. Samuel J. Randall. Presi- 
dent Grant and his Secretary, Hamilton Fish, advised the re- 
newal of this treaty in 1874. And I want to refer to that a 
little later. In the year 1875 a treaty was concluded with the 
Hawaiian Islands which provided for the free admission of 
vegetables, undressed hides and skins, unrefined sugar, and other 
articles then subject to duty. 

To-day more sugar is brought into this country from Hawaii 
than all of the beet sugar raised in the country, and more than 
all of the cane sugar. It is true there is a duty on sugar, which 
changes the situation somewhat, and primarily I am making 
these quotations only to show what the Republican doctrine of 
reciprocity has been. Although Mr. Blaine voted in favor of 
the abrogation of the Canadian treaty in 1865, in 1890 he sent 
to Senator Hale, during the pendency of the McKinley bill in 
the Senate, an interesting amendment, as follows: 

And the President of the United States is hereby authorized, without 
further legislation, to declare the ports of the United States free and 
open to all products of any nation of the American hemisphere upon 
which no export duties are imposed, whenever and so long as such 
nation shall admit to its ports, free of all national, provincial (State), 
municipal, and other taxes, flour, corn meal, and other breadstuffs; 
preserved meats, fish, vegetables, and fruits; cottonseed oil, rice, 
and other provisions, including all articles of food; lumber, furniture, 
and other articles of wood; agricultural implements and machinery, 
mining and mechanical machinery; and structural iron, steel rails, 
locomotives, railway cars and supplies, street cars, refined petroleum, 
or such other products of the United States as may be agreed upon. 

Here was provision for the very broadest reciprocity with all 
America, including Canada, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator understand that if such a 
proposition was to-day made to Canada she would accept it? 

Mr. BURTON. I am not sure that she would. There was a 
time when probably she would have accepted it. 

Mr. SMOOT. My information is otherwise, that Canada to- 
day, if such a proposition as that was offered her, would reject it. 

Mr. BURTON. In the last 14 or 15 years a great manufactur- 
ing interest has grown up in Canada. There is a manufacturers’ 
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rejected principle, approved or fathered by no! : 
P F ” | skins at 20 per cent reduction ; and, in 1900, with Denmark, go\ 
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association there which is one of the strongest business or com- 
mercial associations, I think I may say without exaggeration. j; 
the world, and they have the same idea of fostering home j)- 
dustry and maaufactures which has prevailed in this country. 

Referring again to the amendment proposed by Mr. Blaine 
persons who interviewed Mr. McKinley at that time state that 
this amendment met his approval and that he advocated a 
voted for it in the committee. 

What I want to call attention to is that this was sween| 
and included countries where conditions were widely differs 

I remember a discussion years ago in the House in which 
woolgrower of Iowa—Iowa was then a large wool-produc’ 
State—said that they could raise wool in Brazil as cheap 
they could raise hay. Nevertheless this resolution draw) 
Mr. Blaine proposed to throw down all barriers in the Nort! 
and Southern Hemispheres. 

Later during McKinley’s administration he authorized ; 
instructed Mr. Kasson to negotiate certain trade agreeme) 
with foreign countries. These trade agreements, rejected by | 
Senate, included certain competitive articles. In the year 1s 
he transmitted a convention with Barbados providing for a re- 


| duction of 123 per cent from the rates of duty on cane sugar ; 
not sure about that, and I thought possibly the Senator from | 


molasses, fresh fruits, and fresh vegetables imported into | 
United States; in the same year a convention with Br 
Guiana providing for a reduction of 123 per cent on practi: 
the same articles; also conventions with Jamaica and Berm 
providing for a reduction of 124 per cent on cane sugar 
molasses, and 20 per cent on fresh vegetables, oranges, lem 
and potatoes from Jamaica and upon other articles from I: 
muda, omitting sugar; a more important convention with Are 
tina in 1899, by which it was proposed to admit sugar, hii 


|} and wool at a reduction of 20 per cent; also, in the same y: 


one with Ecuador, which admitted cane sugar and hides 
skins of neat cattle at a reduction of 20 per cent. A conven! 
was also concluded with Nicaragua, admitting sugar, hides, : 


erning trade with the island of St. Croix, by which sugar \ 
to be admitted at a reduction of 12} per cent. A very elab 
rate and important agreement was made under the directi: 
President McKinley with France, which included a very larce 
schedule of articles, on which reductions varying from 5 to » 
per cent were to be granted. 

This was an important one because it is a nation on the s 
footing as ourselves. It included silk and cotton goods. ; 
also various chemicals, preserved fruits, medicinal preparat 
and perfumery, earthen and glass ware, cutlery, paper, : 
them competitive articles. 

It seems to me this enumerated list is sufficient to show ‘ 
President McKinley favored not only the principle but 
practice of reciprocity, and reciprocity in competitive arti 

In significant words, he said in his second inaugural: 

Our diversified productions, however, are increasing in such uw 
dented volume as to admonish us of the necessity of still | 
enlarging our foreign markets by broader commercial relations 
this purpose reciprocal trade arrangements should in liberal s 
carefully cultivated and promoted. 

One of the most important achievements of Mr. McKinley's 
ministration was the adjustment of our relations with Cu 
under which we were to admit at a reduction of 20 per cent sugar 
imported from that island. That arrangement was not raiiliv! 
during the life of President McKinley, but was earnestly «| 
cated by President Roosevelt, and was adopted during his ac- 
ministration in the month of November, 1903. 

The projet for the treaty of reciprocity with Canada s1! 
mitted by President Grant in 1874 proposed three schedules 
for eventual free admission into both countries. Schedule A 
consisted of the same list of articles included in the treaty ©! 
1854. Schedule B contained a list of 39 agricultural 1 
ments. Schedule C enumerated a long list of manufactur 
including boots and shoes and machinery for making | 
same; cotton denims, drillings, and tickings; carts and waco, 
iron nails, bolts, and castings; steel rails and plates; [r''' 
paper and machines for making the same; and tweeds 0! \ 
This is a very broad, comprehensive list, amounting, pract) 
to free trade between the contracting countries. . 

The agreement contemplated that each of the above sche! es 
were to be reduced by a sliding scale. From July 1, 1s». \’ 
June 30, 1876, two-thirds of the regular duties were to be | 
posed; for the year ending June 30, 1877, one-third the regu 
duties; while after July 1, 1877, and for a period of 21 years. : 
articles enumerated in the three schedules were to be adi 
duty free into each country when coming from the other. 

I now come to certain reciprocity treaties negotiated in | 
administration of President Arthur, who also gave his appr" 
to the principle of reciprocity. In 1883 he submitted a th'') 
with Mexico, providing for the free admission into this country 
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the best thing for us to do? This is a great international 
question, an international agreement framed after long consul- 


of eggs—the Senator from North Dakota was fearful of the 
admission of eggs—beef, hides, unrefined sugar, and vegetables. 
In the following year he also negotiated similar treaties with | tation between the commissioners of Canada and the commis 
the Dominican Republic, and with Spain for Cuba and Porto | sioners of the United States, and approved by the respective 
Rico. executive departments of the two separate countries. No tariff 
The treaty with Mexico was ratified by the Senate and pro- | bill pleases everybody. This agreement probably did not alto- 
claimed by the President, but failed because Congress neglected gether satisfy President Taft and his administration nor did it 
to enact stipulated confirmatory legislation. It is an interesting | entirely please the Canadians. But it is here before us and 
fact regarding the treaties with the Dominican Republic and | Mr. President, I strongly urge that it be adopted in its ent rety 
with Spain that they were both withdrawn from the Senate | as it appears here to-day, without any eff rt at amend 7 
the following year by President Cleveland. | It is different from other legislation. It is different n 
It is also interesting to note that as early as 1859 President | those laws which are passed where the Senate and the 
Buchanan submitted a very comprehensive reciprocity agree- | can agree by conference committees. Consultation mus 








ment with Mexico, proposing to admit into each country when | sarily be at long range, and every modification that is proposed 
coming from the other, at reduced rates or free as the Con- | renders more threatening a situation already delicate and I 
gress of the United States might determine—it gave an option— | may say intricate. ; 
a wide range of articles, including practically all farm products, Mr. HEYBURN. I desire to ask a question of the Senator 
all cotton fabrics except brown sheeting, and farming and mining The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
implements. | to the Senator from Idaho? ; 
RECIPROCITY TREATIES ALWAYS AROUSE OPPOSITION. | Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 
In this connection I want to say that no reciprocal arrange-| Mr. HEYBURN. Aside from the treaty with Hawaii, did we 


ment has ever been entered into by any nation that has not | ever make a treaty, a reciprocal arrangement, that admitted 
aroused Violent opposition, which opposition, I think I am safe | the products of any other country into this country free? The 


in saying, has been proven by experience to be groundless. This French treaties of course were merely adjustments of tariffs. 
was true when the various countries of Germany formed a zoll- Mr. BURTON. Of course, with Cuba 


BUI 
verein, or customs union, in the early thirties. Mr. HEYBURN. Cuba, of course, was under peculiar circum- 
This included the States of north Germany, nearly all of stances. I am speaking now of the independent stronger nations 
them, and a few of the States of south Germany. It after- of the earth. Did we ever do more than to agree upon rates of 
wards became practically universal. For part of the time | duty? 


there was a reciprocity agreement with Austria on one side A reciprocity treaty might be based upon very high rates of 
and those forming the zollverein on the other. Though those | @Uty as well as upon low. But [ merely inquire whether or not 
who joined in this agreement were of the same language, there | the Senator in his investigation has f l anv treaties which 
were diversities in religion, in the form of government, and in | W¢ made, termed a treaty of reciprocity, in which there was 
trade conditions; the conflicting interests of the agricultural | more than an adjustment of duties, and the duties we imposed 
and manufacturing population and of those engaged in different | Were considered equivalent to the difference in the cost of 
forms of manufacture—as, for example, makers of yarn and | duction between the two countries? 
makers of cloth—were plainly in evidence. In addition to all Mr. BURTON. I think there has been more or less of con- 
these, there were traditional grounds of repulsion. cession in each case. That is, I do not think there has been 
There was one other important objection to the agreement. | 8®y exact balance arrived at between the two sides 
The customs collected at the different customhouses of all| Mr. HEYBURN. The treaty with France maintained d 
these various States were divided pro rata according to popula- | Which were protective in their character 
tion. Apparently there was a grievous injustice in that, such | Mr. BURTON. In the proposed treaty with France each 
countries as Prussia received a much smaller portion of the | Country was to reduce certain duties on imports from the other. 
aggregate amount than they would have received from the| Mr. CUMMINS. Is not the Senator from Ohio mistaken in 


duties collected at their customhouses. Nevertheless this agree- | 25Suming that our treaty or arrangement with Cuba admitted 
ment was so helpful to the German States as a whole, and in | ®2ything free? 

fact to each of them, that it continued down to the formation Mr. BURTON. It did not admit anything free. It provided 
of the German Empire in 1870-71. When, for political as much for a 20 per cent reduction on sugar and the preferential admis- 
as for economic reasons, Napoleon III in 1860 entered into a | sion of certain of our products. 


treaty with England which involved very considerable reduc- Mr. CUMMINS. It was simply a reduction in our duties. 

tion in duties collected there was the same opposition, but both Mr. BURTON. The principle is the same. 

countries were aided by the readjustment of trade relations Mr. HEYBURN. You cor'é hardly consider any arr: 

between them. ment with Cuba the same us an arrangement with other « 
The free admission of sugar from Porto Rico, as well as the | tries, because the conditions are peculiar. 

importation of a limited amount from the Philippines, awakened Mr. BURTON. What I have read from these different 1 


violent opposition. The same is true of the reciprocity agree- | procity treaties may assume in the minds of Senators gre 
ment with Cuba in 1903; it can be vividly remembered by some | portance than was intended. _What I selected them for 
in this Chamber. But both countries have gained by the | to refute the idea that reciprocity in competitive products \ 
arrangement, |au idea that had not been favored by Republican leaders. | 
OBJECTIONS TO AMENDING THE PACT. clearly has been advocated by McKinley and by Blaine and |} 

Numerous suggestions have been made with reference to | Grant and by numerous others. 
amending this proposition and some degree of censure has been Mr. CUMMINS. Lest I should be misunderstood about t 
visited upon the administration for sending in this agreement at | I want to say I agree entirely with the Senator from O Uy 
all. But, Mr. President, under the Constitution it is the clear | that proposition. I believe that reciprocity does embrace 
right of the President to make communications and recommenda- | rangements with regard to competitive commodities. 
tions to the Congress. It is his right also to express in public| Mr. BURTON. Indeed, it would be practically impossible ¢ 
addresses in whatever terms he may choose his advocacy of any | make any treaty of any considerable scope that did not embrac 
line of policy. Not only President Taft but his predecessor | them. You might say we will let coffee in from Brazil, b 
and other Presidents have made free to advocate national pol- | even that would be a competitive product with our o 
icies recommended by them in messages with no uncertain voice. | possessions. 
Otherwise the President is neither the leader of his party nor| Mr. WILLIAMS. You could not under those circumsta: 
does he occupy that place in the public attention which the | make any reciprocity treaty at all with Canada. 
public demands of him. Mr. BURTON. It would be practically impossible 

Of course, it is for the Senate and the House to accept or | Because of the effect which any change in 
reject or amend any proposition that he may send here. I | would have upon the favored-nation clause of mar 
think, however, we overlook numerous instances in which | treaties, I do not feel we would be safe in modifying | 
bills in completed form have been sent in by the President | ment by amendments here. Let us take it for granted | 


or members of his Cabinet. Secretary Chase, in a special | agreement adopted by the legislative bodies of l 


Session called July 4, 1861, sent in a complete tariff bill which | States and Canada is the final document, yet the whole C- 
was accepted almost verbatim by the Congress, an act which | tion, from the beginning of the negotiations to the end, id- 
I think was passed in the Congress about the 18th of July, and | ing the original agreement, including communicatio ling 
went into effect August 5, 1861. that which is transmitted to Congress, is known | | these 

Let us concede for the minute that the agreement is not a | countries which have the favored-nation cliuse in their treaties. 
completed pact until it is favorably acted upon by the Congress Now, two facts are to be considered: First, according to the 
of the United States and the Canadian Parliament; what is | wording of every favored-nation clause, you would conclude 
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that anything granted to any country would mean the granting 
of the same privilege to any nation having a treaty with the 
favored-nation clause. Against that we interpose the opinion of 
some of our public men, beginning with John Quincy Adams, to 
the effect that if an agreement with any nation contains equiva- 
lent concessions the favored-nation clause does not apply to 
other countries. We interpose a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States to the same effect. But there is no univer- 
sally accepted principle of international law to give adequate 
and altogether reliable support to our contention. 

But there is more than that. It is desirable that we should 
avoid friction and irritation with other countries. I fear that 
there would be complaint and embarrassing assertions of 
claims by them if, after certain concessions had been agreed 
upon by the ministers or the administrations of the two coun- 
tries, the Senate should put into the body of the agreement 
further concessions that were not agreed upon by the executive 
officers of either country or by the House of Representatives, nor 
asked by the other contracting party. 

It is not sufficient that we have an agreement that is legal 
and binding, though about that there may be some doubt. It is 
altogether necessary that we should have, as well, something 
that is as far as possible in line with our diplomatic policy of 
avoiding cause of offense or dispute with other countries. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Senator from Ohio a question 
before he passes to another subject? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will make the illustration as simple as I 
can. Suppose Canada wanted to come into the United States 
free with steel rails, and we were willing that Canada should 
come in with her steel rails free, and the ministers or the execu- 
tive departments of the two Governments had agreed upon that, 
but when it comes here we look it over more carefully and we 
find that it would be very unjust to our manufacturers to allow 
steel rails to come in free unless we also allowed iron ore, the 
basic element of steel rails, to come in free. Does the Senator 
believe that under those circumstances the addition of iron ore 
to the free list would create—— 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator means iron ore brought into this 
country and steel rails into this country, both? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. Does the Senator believe it would 
create any friction between two intelligent Governments or would 
be in anywise a violation of the favored-nation clause if we 
should not permit iron ore to come in free from other countries? 

Mr. BURTON. I should presume not, because there is an 
equivalency; that is, the raw material comes in free and the 
other article comes in free. A matter of equivalency does not 
depend upon an agreement by which a free importation goes 
into one country and some other free importation into the other. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then the Senator from Ohio, I believe, sees 
a difference between the case I have just put and the case at 
hand, namely, Canada wants to come in with her agricultural 
products free? We say we are willing that they should come in 
free, but we can not allow you to come in free with your agri- 
cultural products unless we allow you to come in free with some 
other things the farmer must buy, in order to do justice to him. 
Does the Senator see any difference? 

Mr. BURTON. If there is a case where the connection is so 
close as it is between iron ore, the raw material, and steel rails, 
I do not know that there would be. Even with that, however, I 
will say that it is best not to interfere with this agreement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Senator another question? 
Who will decline? Canada will not decline. 

Mr. BURTON. Other countries, claiming that under the fa- 
vored-nation clause they are entitled to bring their products in 
because we granted the right to Canada, and did it without any 
equivalent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Under the authorities I read this morning 
it would seem that the matter of equivalency was for our de- 
termination alone. 

Mr. BURTON. It is a very rare controversy that can be set- 
tled by one person alone. We might assert our opinion about it, 
but the other side would have its right to a different opinion. 
In any event, it is likely to create a ground of variance be- 
tween our own country and others. When this agreement was 
first published here there were rumors in the Capitol that some 
of the foreign nations were about to claim that if we made any 
such agreement they were entitled to the same concession. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree with the Senator from Ohio. They 
are already complaining. They are complaining of the arrange- 
ment as it is now, and in my opinion much more justly than they 
could complain of it if we amended it as I propose. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not quite agree with the Senator from 
Iowa in regard to that. 
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INJURIOUS RESULTS NEED NOT BE FEARED. 
The essential fact to be remembered in a discussion relating 
. ——_ 


to this agreement is the similarity of conditions between the 


United States and Canada. The cost of labor is very ner! 
the same in both countries. This is true notwithstandin- ~d 
some portions both of Canada and the United States wave are 
higher than in contiguous or nearly contiguous localities across 
the border. But the fact remains that the general averacs js 
practically the same, and differences in wages in the two coun 
tries are not greater than in different localities in each. 
deed, in the newly developed portions in the northwestern 
of Canada it must be conceded that wages are higher. The 
of implements both for use in agriculture and in manufa-: Ire 
is approximately the same. If the scale of living is dif t 
it is sure to become more and more nearly identical by resson 
of the close communication between the two countries and cir 
similarity in habits and aspirations. 

I am far from saying that tariffs should not be im; d 
where there are essential differences in the scale of wages ami 
cost of living, but such differences afford no barrier to {his 
agreement. Thus far I have conceded for the sake of 2 reu- 
ment that there may be some variance in the price of agricy]- 
tural products. But it would be unwise to hold out the 
pect that any material change in the cost. of living will be .c- 
complished by this agreement. Prices will be somewhat | «vor 
whenever there is scarcity by reason of deficient crops on 
one side or the other. The multiplication of the source: 
supply will aid in distribution and prevent those dange; us 
opportunities for monopoly or excessive profits to middle:jen. 
Also in the case of specific articles of agricultural prodw:tion 
the price may be lowered and the American farmer subje toed 
to some slight degree of hardship. This hardship, however 
will be confined to a limited number and to a small area. It is 
inevitable that the general result must be an approximation of 
prices in the two countries. In both countries some prices wil! 
be raised or lowered, though only in a slight degree. 

I have already, in answer to questions, dwelt upon those facts. 
I will, however, refer to one illustration only. The argument has 
sometimes been advanced that eggs are 5 cents a dozen less at 
Windsor than at Detroit. While this difference in price has been 
denied, the absurd inference has been derived from it that 
moval of the duty on eggs would cause the price at Det: to 
fall 5 cents a dozen to the price at Windsor. A very super/icial 
consideration of this situation shows that such can not be the 


In- 
nea rt 


case. In view of the very much more limited quantity of 
eggs available for export from Canada, it is perfectly plain 
that the Canadian price, if it is lower, would rise to the price 
in the United States. The same is true all along the line where 
the country has a small surplus for export. The new situation 


created by this agreement will cause that surplus to be sold 
at the price prevailing where the larger demand exists, and 
when the quantities are more nearly equal there will be an 
adjustment of prices influenced for the most part by the jric 
of the larger quantity. It should further be considered 
this question of prices can not be settled by trade re!: 
between Canada and the United States alone. Both co 

are large exporters of agricultural produce and the fo im 
demand which is sure to provide bidders for the expor! dle 
quantities in both countries will be the most potent factyr in 
determining the price. 

A leading article of export between the United States 
Canada is coal. The last Statistical Abstract places the 
mate of the value of coal taken into Canada at $26,000,000. 
probably about half or a little more anthracite, on which ('re 
is no duty. The duty now prevailing in Canada is 53 «nts 
on bituminous coal per ton of 2,000 pounds. That is lowered 
from 53 cents to 45 cents. That is but an entering weds to 
the removal of the duty on coal on both sides of the line 
view of the fact that so much of the cost of coal at the |)" 
of consumption consists of freight charges where distance 
so considerable as in Canada, it seems to me that this duty 
not permanently remain. 


ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM TREATY. 


What are some of the advantages to be derived from ‘1's 
treaty? The obvious benefits are those which will result from 
more friendly relations and the general promotign of trade 
with Canada, both of which would be stimulated by the more 
amicable disposition manifested by an a t of this kind. 
Also there are immediate advantages which can be figured from 
trade statistics. It is true that under the operation of this 
agreement it has been computed that duties remitted by the 
United States would amount to $4,849,933, while those remitted 
by Canada would amount to only $2,560,579.04, but we must 


can 
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take into account two facts: First, the exports from Canada 
into the United States are only $95,000,000, while those from 
the United States into Canada are $220,000,000, a balance of 
trade so great that it could only be expected that the one which 
is the larger buyer of the products of the other has a strong 
claim for greater concessions. Second, in nearly all cases our 
own duties are higher than those imposed by Canada. The 
agreement provides for three classes of commodities, arranged 
in four schedules. Schedule A includes those which are to be 
admitted free by both countries; Schedule B those admitted 
by each country at uniform rates of duties; Schedules C and D 
include articles admitted into one or the other country at speci- 
fied rates of duty. As an example of the second class of 
duties, it is provided that flour shall be admitted into both 
countries at 50 cents a barrel; the present Canadian duty is 
60 cents per barrel, while that of the United States is 25 per 
cent. In this case it is apparent that the duty in our country 
is much larger than in Canada. In a few cases the Canadian 
duties are higher. 

The duty on fresh mutton and lamb and other fresh meats is 
now 3 cents per pound in Canada and 14 cents per pound in the 
United States. Under the proposed reciprocal rates a reduc- 
tion is made in both countries to 1} cents. 
and hams shows a larger duty in the United States, 4 cents a 
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| branches of industry. 


The rate on bacon | 


pound, while the Canadian rate is only 2 cents; both alike are | 


reduced to 14 cents per pound. The imports affected, according 


to the computation made, are somewhat in excess of $47,000,000 | 


in both countries. 


Live animals, cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep 
are made free. 


The value of the exports of these animals 


shows a balance in favor of exports from Canada, though ex- | 


ports were made from the United States. What does this show? 
It is that the balance depends upon the question of supply in 
specific localities along the border. The exports are trivial 
when compared to the total number in either country. For in- 
stance, Canada last year sent into the United States horses to 
the number of 2,615; the total number in the United States in 
1916 was 21,000,000. So small an exportation can hardly be 
expected to influence the price or profits of the American farmer. 
On the other hand the United States sent into Canada 6,518, as 
against a total of 2,132,489 in the latter country. It thus ap- 
pears that the proportion of imports to the total number is much 
greater in Canada than in the United States. Among other 
articles admitted free, of which there is considerable exporta- 
tion to Canada, we find cottonseed oil, on which the duty to 


be remitted by the agreement is $179,000 on a value of $895,000; | 


clover and timothy seed of a value of $148,000 sent into Can- 
ada, on which a duty is to be remitted of $74,000. Among 
dutiable articles, meat products of the value of over two mil- 
lions were sent to Canada, on which duties of $150,000 are to be 


remitted; lard, of a value of $1,347,000, on which duties of | 


$218,000 are to be remitted. The exports of wagons and agricul- 
tural implements to Canada are very large, though the proposed 
remission of duties is not considerable, amounting to reductions 
from 20 and 17} per cent to 15 per cent. 

The proposed agreement will undoubtedly increase the trade 
between the two countries, especially in view of the growing 
demand in Canada. In the last year for which statistics are 


available coal of a value of $11,400,000 was sent into Canada, | 


As the British | 
possessions to the north of us have longer winters and pre- | 


on which the duty to be remitted is $455,000. 


sumably colder weather than in the United States, it is certain 
that the demand for coal will increase. 
minous coal a very large quantity of anthracite is exported 
to that country upon which no duty is levied. As already stated, 
the duty on bituminous coal by the agreement is reduced from 53 
cents per ton to 45 cents, a substantial concession when we take 
into account the very considerable freight cost in the carriage 
of coal to Canada and the competition with coal fields on the 
Atlantic border. 


in the case of Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and California, has 


Just as the acquisition of territory by the United States, as | 


widened our commercial horizon and increased the prosperity of | 
the older and newer portions alike, so reciprocal trade with | 
Canada, where conditions are so similar, must confer a like | 


benefit. 


I am not unaware that powerful factors are at work which 
are likely to reduce somewhat the prices of agricultural prod- 
uce. No organized movement back to the farm has commenced, 
but the very fact that there has been of recent years a dispro- 
Portionate in the prices of farm products will cause 
greater attention to be given to agricultural production. This 
will be accomplished by improved methods, by obtaining larger 
crops per acre, and in some degree by an increase in the number 
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manifest their influence, will result from the operation of the law 








that capital and effort are directed toward those es of enter- 
prise which are most profitable. If such is the case, this agree- 
ment, when adopted, as I feel sure it will be, will receive the 


blame for lower prices from many of the farming population. 
However, if there should be a fall in prices, the true cause will 
be overlooked; and, further, the reduction will only last for a 
part of one of the cycles of increase or decrease in prices which 
have their course and then give place to a contrary tendeney. 

So long as the production of gold increases and the deniands 
of the average citizen are maintained at the present standard, it 
is not probable that there will be any permanent decreas: 
prices of grain or meats. 

In addition to these causes there is another much mor: 
fluential cause, to which I have already referred, namely, the 
disturbance of the balance between agriculture and other 
Whether the remedy for this will appear 
or not, no one can foresee with any certainty. 

HOUR OF DAILY MEETING, 

On motion of Mr. Penrosr, it was 

Ordered, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 11 o'clock 
a. m. until otherwise ordered. 

GRAND CALUMET RIVER, ILL. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I ask unanimous consent to take up the bil! 
(S. 2789) to change the location and straighten the course of 
the channel of the Grand Calumet River through the lands of 
the Gary Land Co. and the Indiana Steel Co., and for other 
purposes, 

The Secretary read the bill, and, there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, procee 
sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


led to its con- 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third ti 
and passed. 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 
Mr. OWEN. I give notice that to-morrow, after the speeches 


which have been set, I should like to be heard by the Senate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Following the Senators who ha 


| already given notice? 


In addition to bitu- | 


ly given 


Mr. OWEN. 
notice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Did the Senator from Oklahoma 
indicate on what subject he intends to sp ? 

Mr. OWEN. On the subject of municipal government, 

Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o'clock and 15 m 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, ‘Thursday, Ju); 
1911, at 11 o’clock a, m. 


Following the Senators who have alreat 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, July 5, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fo! 
ing prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, we bless Thee that in 
the long march from savagery to civilization Thou hast ne 
| forsaken Thy children, but hast been with them to’ upli 
| support, and guide to larger conceptions of Thee, duty, 

destiny; that Thou didst pour Thyself out in light and 

through Thy son Jesus Christ in the Sermon on the Mou 
| and on the cross of Calvary, teaching the great truths fat 
hood, brotherhood. We thank Thee for the strong, the no! 
| the true who caught that light and felt the warmth of that 
| and gave to us, a hundred and thirty-five years ago, the D: 
| ration of Independence, which startled the world no less for 
| daring than for the principles it enunciated. Bold in its « 
nunciation of wrong, clear in its declarations of right, it st 


grant that, as American citizens, we may strive earnest); 


spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 1, 1911, 
was read and approved. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS RY DIRECT VOTE 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House House 
joint resolution No. 39 and announces that the Senate asks for 
a conference. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution No. 39, proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution providing that Senators shall be elected by the people of the 


of those engaged in farming. These tendencies, if they shall | several States. 





a masterpiece of civil, political, and religions liberty God 


fulfill in State and Nation the principles it proclaims. In the 
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House further insist on its disagreement and agree to the con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] 
moves that the House further insist on its disagreement and 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk wiil announce the conferees. 

The Clerk announced the names of Mr. Rucxrg of Missouri, 
Mr. Conry, and Mr. O_mMstep as conferees on the part of the 
House. 

DIPLOMATIO AND CONSULAR ESTABLISH MENTS. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the 
privileged House resolution No. 221. I believe the Clerk has it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
calls up House resolution No, 221, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 221, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, directed to 
inform the House what action he has taken toward carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act approved February 17, 1911, providing for the acquist- 
tion in foreign countries of sites and buildings for the use of the 
diplomatic and consular establishments of the United States. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move to dis- 
charge the Committee on Foreign Affairs from the further 
consideration of the resolution. I will say that if the House 
will indulge me for 15 or 20 minutes, I will not care for a 
formal vote on the motion to-day. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the genile- 
man this question: Has this resolution been before the com- 
— the proper length of time to make it a matter of privi- 
ege 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. It has been before the committee 
almost two weeks. 

The.SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for 15 or 20 min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, discussing the circum- 
stances under which our country was settled, Green, the great 
English historian, wrote: 

Between the sailing of Winthrop’s expedition and the assembling of 
the Long Parliament, in the space, that is, of 10 or 11 years, 200 emi- 
grant ships had crossed the Atiantic, and 20,000 Englishmen had 
found a refuge in the west. 

Driven by a brutal abuse of royal power invading their indi- 
vidual rights as citizens, these sturdy men thus crossed the 
Atlantic to find homes in the wilderness amongst us. ‘There- 
fore it is no wonder that as soon as we realized that we were 
Americans and not merely English colonists we were taught 
that the law surrounds each citizen with a circle of individual 
rights over which no government, State or Federal, or person, 
can pass without peril. The sturdy individualism emerging 
from such a system became the inspiration of a national char- 
acter, receiving its initial impress from the simple conditions 
of life from which it sprang. The founders of our Nation were 
plain, heroic, and sincere men and women, preferring the dan- 
gers of the wilderness rather than groveling at the feet of 
despots. 


Befere the American Revolution had closed the Continental 
Congress, dealing with marine captures, acknowledged the law 
of nations by express adherence to the international doctrine 
that “according to the general usages of Europe” we should 
deal with such seizures. In thus declaring, we formally linked 
our national affairs to the diplomacy of the world. However, 
at an earlier date our diplomatists began to seek entrance at 
the doors of foreign nations. We note that on September 17, 
1776, Congress proposed a plan of commercial treaty to be sub- 
mitted to the King of France, Franklin, Jefferson, and Deane 
being appointed as commissioners for the purpose of laying it 
before the French Government. In December of the same year 
they addressed Count Vergennes, minister of foreign affairs of 
France, the first formal diplomatic document on behalf of the 
United States to a foreign power. 

And it is historical that the French alliance resulting there- 
from was the most important event of diplomacy occtrring dur- 
ing the American Revolution. There was another treaty secured 
by the United States before peace with Great Britain, the one 
negotiated by John Adams at The Hague in October, 1792, with 
their “ high mightiness, the States-General of the United Nether- 
lands.” Near that time the Continental Congress accredited 
other agents to other European courts. We sent William Lee 
to make explorations of diplomacy at Vienna, John Jay and 
William Carmichael were dispatched upon a similar quest to 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House consent to the conference asked for. I move that the 





the Spanish Court, Ralph Izard to Tuscany, Henry Laurens to 
the Netherlands, and Arthur Lee was instructed to feel his 
way in various courts, along with that of Prussia. We sent 
Francis Dana to knock at the door of Russia. 

At this juncture of our diplomatic history we may profitably 
dwell upon the trials and dangers our diplomats in 
the days of the Revolution, when simplicity and hardship 
marked their careers, with an absence of opulence and orienta! 
splendor. During those times our forefathers were mere 
“rebels” in the eyes of the British, and the voyage of an 
American diplomat across the seas was hazardous by reason 
of the British cruisers traversing the waters. The Reprisal, 
upon which Franklin sailed to France, captured two prizes on 
the way, and several times was menaced by suspicious sails. 
An eminent authority has said that in the event of the Re- 
prisal’s capture Franklin might have tested the truth of his 
famous remark in Congress to his colleagues, that they must 
“either hang together or hang separately.” Adams made his 
first voyage on an American vessel and the second on the 
French frigate Sensible, landing in Ferrol, Spain. Before indo- 
pendence was achieved, Deane proceeded abroad in secret, and 
when his presence in France was discovered Great Britain 
demanded his seizure and delivery into her custody. Jay mide 
a safe journey in the American man-of-war Confederacy; but 
Henry Laurens, sailing in 1780 to the Netherlands, was not so 
fortunate. Embarking in a small packet boat, Mercury, con- 
yvoyed by the sloop of war Saratoga, when off the banks of New- 
foundland the Mercury, abandoned by her convoy, was seized by 
the Vestal, a British cruiser. Laurens’s papers during the pur- 
suit were put in a bag and thrown overboard. However, of too 
light weight to sink, they were recovered and delivered to ihe 
British Government, and Laurens himself was promptly im- 
prisoned in the Tower of London. 

In this way I have endeavored to recall some of the almost 
forgotten incidents of the history of American diplomacy in 
order to “point a moral and adorn a tale.” Let us not forget 
that these envoys had been a part of our early political life, 
contributed to our thought, our learning, our eloquence, our 
philosophy, and rise of the world’s greatest Republic. They 
were not merely fortunate adventurers stumbling upon a pot 
of gold; they were not mere accidents thrown up by the plow- 
share of fate. They were leaders in opinion, in action, in gcnu- 
ine patriotism, who had won the right to speak for the infint 
Republic in foreign courts. Again, let us remember they briivyed 
perils in the discharge of their arduous duties with the sturdy 
simplicity and spirit of genuine Americanism. They were u)icr- 
alded by royal pomp at the gates of Paris and London. Tiere 
was no royal entry preceding their reception at gorgeous couiis. 

Having referred to the solemn entry of an ambassador iuio 
London, a survival of diplomacy now almost obsolete, we say 
congratulate ourselves that very recently as two proud and over- 
opulent ambassadors entered that ancient capital amid a vecri- 
table riot of vulgar display and extravagance of wealth, rush- 
ing headlong to the feet of royalty, no serious casualties actually 
occurred. We should felicitate ourselves, because in other days 
in the terrific struggle for precedence between ambassadors 00 
great occasions of public splendor armed conflicts frequently 
occurred. At least, as Americans we should be content that no 
fatalities resulted to our representatives in their wild seraui)lec 
for kingly favors. [Laughter.] 

In Ward’s History of the Law of Nations we read a gri))liic 
account of the armed conflict at London, on Tower Hi!!, in 
1661, between the retinues of the French and Spanish amb:ss:- 
dors by reason of each attempting to follow next to the [ting 
in the procession for the solemn entry of the representativ: of 
Sweden. Permit me to congratulate our ambassadors at tlic 
recent historic occasion in London that no serious bodily harm 
resulted to either in their ambitious desire to tonch the throne, 
and to lament the fact that perhaps some permanent wound was 
left by reason of some other representative outvieing them in 
gorgeous and overlavish display in vulgar wealth, jewels, pe2- 
eock feathers, and personal raiment so essential to such oc- 
easions. [Laughter and applause.] 

And here we must admit that such overzealous glamor and 
show indicate a dangerous aspect of the new dollar diplom:cy. 
Can any patriotic American who contemplates the rising tide 
of lavish and almost obscene extravagance, with its source 


springing from the coffers of the overrich, fail in the perccp- 

tion that it is rapidly undermining the foundations of every 

cottage in the Republic? As ——, as death, with its impartial 

rs of palatial abodes and cottases 

of the corrupting spirit of lavish display drag 
its withering trail over every home in ; 

that penalty is 


the land. The penalty 
one due from folly to a 
die when his arteries 
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althful state longer than the ideals that made it great. His- 
aera net record anything surpassing the sudden and in- 


tensely bacchanaliam revel of extravagance and show into | 


which our simple and serious people have been swept by the 
abnormal growth of tremendous fortunes and estates to the 
detriment of our purest and best ideals. These grotesque per- 


formances invite our pity rather more than a feeling of con- | 


tempt. The most serious and corrupting aspect of the times is 
the tendency of our great millionaires, still professing admira- 
tion for our republican institutions, to shine in splendor as 
great noblemen in foreign courts. In their endeavor to pave 
the way for such royal status the world has been profoundly 
amused at the expense of this Nation by the so-called system 
of “international marriages,” ofttimes secured by purchase in 
return for high-sounding titles accidentally held by thin-blooded 
nobleman. [Applause.] As an illustration of their progress 
up to date in that direction, the following extract is taken from 
the daily newspaper reports of June 22, as they published the 
honor roll in London: 


MANY AMERICAN WOMEN AWARDED PLACES OF HONOR—UNITED STATES 
WELL REPRESENTED AMONG PEERESSES AT THH CORONATION. 
Lonpon, June 22. 
rica was well represented among the peeresses present at the 
cummalans George and Queen . These entitled to seats 
in Westminster A were Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough, daughter 
of W. K. Vanderbilt, ef New York; Maye, Duchess of Roxburghe, daugh- 
ter of Ogden of New York; Helena, Duchess of Manchester, 
daughter of Eugene Zimmerman, of Cincinnati, and wife of an Anglo- 
American, the Duke of Manchester being the son of the former Consuelo 
Yznaga, cf Rave a ; Florence, Marchioness of Dufferin and 
Aya, eS am + of —. en: Se. Santas < 
Donoughmore, daughter, . P. Grace, ew York; rgaret, Count- 
ess of Suffolk and Berkshire, daughter of Levi Z. Leiter, of Chicago— 


These names are hard to pronounce by one who has not been 
a special envoy to a coronation trade carnival [laughter and 
applause]— 


Adela, Countess of Essex, daughter of Beach Grant, of New York; 
daughter of Bradley Martin, of New 


York; Beat tess of b — of D. o= Mills, of 
n ; Grace, Lady Newborough, ter of Col. M. H. Carr, 
of Kentucky ; Eliza Lady Cheylesmore, daughter of F. O. French, 
of New York; , da r of Geo Gould, of New 
York; Lady former wife of the late Arthur Post, of New 
York; Romaine, mson, daughter of the late Gen. Roystone, of 
am, N. J.; Mary Leith, of , daughter of rrick A. 


a e, ht 
Louis ; Lady aoe . C. Don- 
ay | Rew Yocks a ee. of Tambervl e, fh a of the 
late J. G. Vam Marter, of New York. 

Permit me here to indulge the hope that the good day is com- 
ing when the position of the plain American citizen will be so 
lofty that puny princes of other countries will fade into de- 
served by just comparison. [Applause.] Then 
may we see this reign of international nuptial alliance, based 
upon a mongrel mixture of wealth and titles of nobility, run its 
eourse before an enlightened, world-wide sentiment. My duty 
would be unperformed if I did not pause to here shed a tear of 
sympathy with our scorned and discredited duchesses, count- 
esses, and princesses. Behold this item of news from the public 
press, which meets our gaze: 

' ite the millions which we send 


Represen that desp’ 

along with our maidens and which enrich the thin-blooded nobility of 
E the . About the time they are 

some of our heiresses who have 
coronets can not wear them im the procession. Some obso- 
lete rule or regulation is revived, and with gravity and solemnity they 
are relegated to the stands erected for the common people. A resolution 
introduced by Mr. Sanarn @irects the Secretary of State to inquire 
in ” that title-bearing American women are forced 


to un ; how 
tiated, ‘aod at What figures; whether any r fy as ae “at 
jdt 2 tin; and there is danger of “titleitis” becoming 
[ Laughter. } 
Our hearts and tears should go out to these heiresses in their 
hour of trial, as their last hopes fade into the realm of cruel 
mockeries. But the designs of our overambitious plutocrats do 


not end there. They now demand the great diplomatic posts in 
, There they have placed the scale 
of living so high that in some instances our envoys have in- 
in magnificence. Sumptuous pal- 

aces and country estates have been taken, the rentals of which 
es paid by this Government 
appear utterly contemptible and exceeding 20 times the amount 
received from our Treasury as their official emoluments. Should 
the blush of shame and anger come to the face of every true 
eriean when he realizes the dignity of this great Republic 
courts by envoys who 
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inaintain from their private purses a style of living character- 
izing the Government sending them as a mere mendicant? The 
time has come when this humiliating spectacle shoulki be 
breught to a close by a decree coming from the hearts and 
minds of the true American citizens. Perhaps the trouble began 
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have lived out their day, so a nation can not flourish in a | by the failure of this Government to make proper provision for 
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its representatives abroad. 

All other governments have pursued such course by thus 
establishing homes for their envoys in foreign courts. That is 
the universal rule of all the more important governments. 
Europeans regard not so much the splendor of a diplomatie 
residence as the fact that it is the official home of the govern- 
ment maintaining it. An adequate home in any European 
capital provided by this Government for our envoy becomes, by 
reason of that fact alone, a place of the highest importance and 
dignity. After such house has been provided and equipped by 
our Government, the envoy, whether rich or poor, must reside 
in the style thus approved by his country. In this manner the 
new envoy immediately enters, upon his arrival, into a wel! 
equipped home, the interior and exterior of which appear about 
the same, no matter whether its occupant is an historian or 
writer, like Bancroft, Motley, or Taylor, or a multimillionaire, 
able and eager to establish himself with his own accidental 
riches in Waterloo Palace or Devonshire House. 

The Sixty-first Congress passed an act providing for the pur- 
chase or erection of official residences for our envoys in every 
European capital. And thus established in official homes by 
their Government, they can conduct and maintain themselves 
in simple and becoming dignity upon the salaries now fixed by 
our laws. In that fact is embodied the true essence of the whole 
problem. If the American democracy is not to become ashamed 
of its character as a great Republic, then we must maintain 
before the enlightened world the simplicity characterizing the 
beginning of our national life. In such cause we need not 
venture into extremes. There is no necessity for disregarding 
the larger duties which our position as a world power places 
upon us. 

Establishments of viceregal splendor should be sternly dis- 
countenanced and every American envoy should be furnished, at 
governmental expense, an adequate official residence in which 
he can maintain the rank and dignity of his office out of his 
salary. To that end the last Congress passed an act, approved 
February 17, 1911, authorizing the Secretary of State to pro- 
ceed at once to purchase or erect suitable buildings, ‘the cost 
of no one of which is to exceed, with the furniture, the sum of 
$150,000.” As not more than $500,000 can be expended in any 
fiscal year, the act contemplates that three embassy or legation 
buildings shall be provided in each year. 

The necessity is pressing that the Secretary of State should 
proceed at once to erect or purchase, especially at London, the 
recent scene of ambassadorial riot and glamor of wealth, a 
suitable building befitting our traditions as a Republic. He 
should hasten to comply with the law at Paris and Berlin, 
where the viceregal mania is pronounced and rapidly taking 
on a malignant form. The American public is entitled to know 
at this hour what steps the Secretary of State has taken to 
execute this recent act of Congress and thus arrest this nau- 
seating display of splendiferous riches. As a representative of 
the people in the Congress of a democratic government I now 
formally invite him to give the appropriate information and 
proceed to the performance of his sworn duty. /f there is any 
member of our diplomatic corps who is so sumptuous in his 
style and tastes that he can not reside in a house the value 
of which, including the furniture, shall not exceed $150,000, 
then let him promptly resign in order that we may fill the place 
by some real American citizen. 

Only a2 short while ago, when one of our viceregal envoys 
who had lived in unsurpassed splendor at Berlin resigned, 
there was a rumor, oft published, that it was difficult to supply 
his place because no successor would be acceptable to the Ger- 
man Empire who could not maintain the same splendiferous 
status established by the departing ambassador of lavish wealth. 
Since the world’s diplomacy began has such a requirement ever 
before been decreed from an imperial seat or kingly throne, 
fixing a test of vulgar wealth as the sime qua non of accepta- 
bility? As a social) millionaire diplomat of the highest order 
is a necessity at Berlin, a worthy successor to the vicereg:! 
Charlemagne Tower may easily be found in the person of 
new aspirant for diplomatic honors who, without any training 
or probation whatever, has lately crowned himself with glory 
at London. From his publicity bureau, whose organization 
seems to be perfect, we learn that at every turn even royalty 
itself actually fawned upon him. The following are only little 
fragments from the press with which the cable has favored us: 

The Duke of Argyll, Princess Henry of Battenberg, Princess Louise 
of Batten , and Miss Campbell, a niece of the Duke of Argyll, were 
con y in a distinguished onageny of 125 persons who wit- 
nessed from Stratton House, the residence of Joba 
Hays Hammond. A large American flag floated over the house. The 
1 party, with Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, occupied a window in the 


ba. m, and as King George and Queen Mary passed the monarchs 
recognized them and exchanged salutations— 
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The King and Queen are to be congratulated upon the ecstasy 

aroused in them by the sight of our important personages— 
* * * §ir Edward Grey, the secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
as the host of the evening, escorted Queen Mary in to dinner, and King 
George acted as.the escort of the German Crown Princess. John Hays 
Hammond escorted the Kaiser’s sister. The dinner was served at nine 
tables. Mr. Hammond sat at the second table, at which sat also Queen 
Mary. Mrs. Hammond was at the third table, at which sat the Duke 
of Connaught. Mrs. Hammond was between King George of Greece 
and the Grand Duke Michael of Russia. 

Perhaps we have found the envoy who is persona grata at the 
German court. Is it to be the multimillionaire of South African 
fame, whose face is now featured in every blaze of glory light- 
ing up the London capital? Following a series of such circum- 
stances an eminent scholar, with long training in our State De- 
partment, and one of the foremost diplomats of this country, 
was sent to Berlin. Alas, his career has been cut short! He 
resigned, and his resignation is shrouded in mystery. Js the 
solution found in the fact that he is not the required mutlti- 
millionaire as his predecessor and probable successor? Mr. 
Speaker, what is the truth of this mysterious recall? The 
American people are entitled to know. In the above observa- 
tions have I not touched the real explanation of this interna- 
tional secret? Has the time come when this mighty Republic 
must permit any foreign sovereign of the earth to impose such 
servile and mercenary conditions upon us? The Review of Re- 
views refers in its current number with anxiety to the rumor 
that Dr. David J. Hill had resigned in order to make it possible 
for “ President Taft to appoint as his successor some millionaire 
social leader.” God forbid that such a discount should ever be 
placed upon patriotism, scholarship, and accomplishments of 
diplomacy in recognition of riches and vulgar splendor. 

Mr. Speaker, let us rather announce to the world that when 
the next elections have passed the American people will not put 
up these great posts of diplomatic honors to be plucked by the 
highest bidders amongst aspiring millionaires, but that the 
plain American gentleman of genuine accomplishments shall 
outrank them all. It is thoroughly understood that the eminent 
scholar, Dr. Eliot, who for many years guided the destinies 
of Harvard University, was offered the post of ambassador at 
London. He saw proper to decline. Perhaps the real reason 
for his declination is the fact that financial poverty made it 
necessary, although the world knows him to be rich in years, 
public esteem, and scholarship, admirably equipping him for the 
honor. If we are to continue as a Republic, and republican 
ideals are to be perpetuated as a part of our institutions, exist- 
ing conditions in our Diplomatic Service must be changed at 
once and forever. 

Let the Secretary of State promptly proceed at London, 
Berlin, and Paris to execute the provisions of the congressional 
enactment of this year. Let him there re-create conditions of 
republican dignity and thus revive memories of the days when 
our diplomacy was adorned by such names and simple char- 
acters as Franklin, John Adams, Jefferson, Jay, the Pinckneys, 
Monroe, Livingston, Dana, Washington Irving, Bancroft, Mot- 
ley, Buchanan, Phelps, Robert Lincoln, and Thomas Francis 
Bayard. Throughout our entire history of diplomacy no more 
perfect type can be found of what the life of an American diplo- 
matist should be than that exhibited in the person of the 
dignified Thomas Francis Bayard. His life there was simple 
and attractive, and his London house, furnished, cost scarcely 
£1,000 per annum. In that home the great of the world gath- 
ered—philosophers, historians, poets, statesmen, jurists, war- 
riors, wits, and men of affairs. Amongst them all towered our 
stately and accomplished envoy, wearing upon his breast the 
noblest of all decorations—the dignified simplicity of an Ameri- 
can gentleman, typifying the great democracy in which he was 
born. Invoking a return to that glorious day, let us direct the 
Secretary of State to proceed with the duty in hand, [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, if there is any objection, I shall not ask that my 
motion to discharge the committee from further consideration 
of this resolution be put to-day, but if there is no objection I 
shall ask that the motion be put. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to discharge 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs from further consideration of 
House resolution 221, 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs is not present to-day, and I do not 
know what his attitude might be toward this motion if he were 
here. I think it ought to be said, however, that the statute 
to which the gentleman from Texas refers was only enacted 
last February, about four months ago, and if the House now 
desires to require the Secretary of State to inform it as to 
what his action has been under it, I think it ought to be gen- 
erally understood that he has had only four months in which 
to do anything about it. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman objecting? 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have no objection to that informa. 
tion being given. 

Mr. KENDALL. Since I am on my feet, I think I ought to 
object to the consideration of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. It is not a matter that the gentleman can 
object to. 

Mr. KENDALL. I think, before it is adopted, there ought 
to be a quorum of the House present. 

The SPEAKER. That is a very pertinent suggestion. 

Mr. KENDALE. While that is an indirect way of objecting 
to the consideration of the resolution, I think it might be made 
very effective. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have no objection to the resolution 
going over, and I will ask that it go over. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas withdraws }js 
resolution temporarily. 


DRINKING WATER IN THE HOUSE WING OF THE CAPITOL. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri offers a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report, and asks unanimous cou- 
sent for the present consideration of the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Superintendent of the Capitol Building .; 
Grounds, Hon. Elliott Woods, be requested to arrange with the prope 
authorities to furnish cool water in the public drinking fountains ; 
the corridors in the House wing of the Capitol for the use of visitvrs 
to the Capitol. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I doubt whether this is the proper way to accomplish 
the desired result. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York reserves the 
right to object. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, if there ever was a time when 
the people ought to have cool water, this is certainly the time, 
My attention was called to this matter by stopping at the foun- 
tain immediately outside of the door of the House of Repre- 
sentatives one day last week. Over this fountain were the 
words “ice water.” I took a drink of that water, and it was 
sickening warm. It was near the telegraph operator, and I 
asked him about it and whether this was the usual condition. 
He said, “It has been so all this summer.” He said he hid 
frequently seen ladies who were almost famished from thirst 
and heat stop at that fountain to get a drink of supposed ice 
water, and after drinking, it was so sickening warm that they 
were unable to retain it. 

So it seems to me that this is a condition which ought to be 
relieved. The American people love to visit the capital of their 
country and every citizen ought to have the privilege and rizit 
to do so, and when he comes this Government ought to be big 
enough and generous enough and have pride enough to at Jest 
furnish him with cool water to drink when a visitor inside of 
this Capitol building. This is not intended as a criticism of 
anybody. I have talked to Superintendent Woods, and he sys 
this condition ought to be relieved. This resolution has ben 
drawn with his consent and approval. He says he has no 0!)/°c- 
tion to it, and if it is passed he will teke it up with the proper 
authorities and see that cool water is furnished. I hope that 
the resolution will be passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me it is not 
necessary in order to accomplish this very desirable reform (hat 
the House of Representatives should adopt this resolution. 
There must be some official whose duty it is to look after such 
matters. I shall ask the gentleman from Missouri to let the 
resolution go over until we can see whether this can not be :c- 
complished without the House of Representatives solemnly re- 
solving that some official be requested to confer with persous 
unknown to provide suitable drinking water in the Capitol. | 
ask the gentleman to withdraw his resolution for the present, or 
I shall object to it. 

Mr. DALZELL, I would like to inquire also whetlier the 
Superintendent of the Capitol has any funds out of which Le 
can supply ice water? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, he says that he can sup)!y '' 
if we would pass the resolution. ‘ 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the geri’ 
man from New York a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no objection. ; 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman from New York see to ‘t 
that we get ice water in the meantime? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I will make no promises 
as to what I shall do. I have a decided objection to the House 





































































requesting an official to do his duty, or asking him to help to 
have some other official perform his duty. It must be the duty 
of some person to provide proper drinking water about the 
Capitol, and it should be done without the House being com- 
pelled to ask it asa favor. ; 

Mr. RUSSELL. oes gentleman from New York advise 

y the proper party 

us whe [TZGERALD. I am inclined to believe that the matter is 
either under the control of the Speaker, the Clerk of the House,or 
Superintendent of the Capitol. LIobjectto the House requesting 
the Superintendent of the Capito] to hunt up the Speaker, if it 
should be his duty, or the Clerk of the House, if it should be 
under his jurisdiction. I believe that this little discussion will 
put all upon notice and proper inquiry will be made, and that 
probably the proper official will provide ice for the water fur- 
nished through that fountain. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My impression is that it is the duty of the 
superintendent, if it is the duty of anyone. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then, he should not be requested in a 
resolution of the House to confer with somebody else. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have conferred with him. I did not want 
to criticize him. I did not believe he deserved criticism, as his 
attention had not been called to it before. He suggested that 
he would like to have this resolution in this form, and said he 
had no objection to the resolution being passed, and he would 
be glad to take it up with the proper authorities if he was not 
the proper one to attend to it, and that it would be given 
prompt attention. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 


EXPENDITURES IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee on 
Expenditures in the State Department to make the following 
privileged but only partial report (H. Rept. 59), which I pre- 


sent for printing. I do not desire, Mr. Speaker, to discuss it | 


at this time, but to call it up at some later day. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, is this a privileged report? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama says that it is. 
The Chair is not informed as to the contents of the paper. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the report is made under a resolu- 
tion of the House, H. Res. 103, instructing these various com- 
mittees to make investigations and reports. 

Mr. DALZELL. I submit that the report is not privileged. 

The SPEAKER. If the resolution directs the committee to 
make the report, it seems to the Chair that it would be a privi- 
Jeged matter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama does not desire to call up the report at 
this time. He makes it now as a privileged report. That re- 
serves all rights in the matter when the question is called up 
for consideration in the House. 

Mr. DALZELL. The report will go to the calendar then? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WEDEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I am 
in order but I desire to make this statement, if I may be per- 
mitted. When the committee met, the day the majority adopted 
this report, I was present as one of the minority, another 
minority member being absent. It was during the time when 
by common consent no business was coming up here, and I 
gave notice to the committee then that two members of the 


ity, or at least one, will want to make a minority report. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Michigan desire 
to make any request of the House? 

Mr. WEDEMEYER. I simply desire to give notice or ask 
a that the minority may be permitted later on to file their 
views. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I think that some time limit ought 
to be put om the request; otherwise I have no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. How much time? 

Mr. WEDEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, on that point I might say 
that I communicated with Mr. Truson, who is the other mem- 

he co 


ve unexpectedly come up that may forcibly 
away for a few days, and therefore I would ask that we 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wepr- 
MEYER] asks unanimous consent that the minority members on 
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the Committee on Expenditures in the State Department may 


have 10 days within which to file the minority views if they so 


desire. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. This resolution will be printed and lie on the Speaker's 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL SATURDAY. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Saturday next. 
The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


REGULATION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House on the subject of the regulation of inter- 
state commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Srren- 
ERSON] asks unanimous consent to address the House for 10 
minutes on the subject of interstate and foreign commerce. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I have just introduced a 
bill, Hf. R. 12318, to amend section 4 of the act to regulate com- 
merce, approved June 18, 1910, and in explanation of that bill I 
desire to say the following: 

It has long been the rule of our railways to charge a less 
rate—sometimes less than half—on imported and exported goods 
than is charged where the goods are of domestic origin and 
destination. This principle, which was finally sanctioned as 
legal by the Supreme Court of the United States and held not 
to constitute an unjust discrimination, has lately been applied 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in construing the new 
long and short haul clause. They hold that in judging of their 
reasonableness import and export rates will be compared not 
with domestic rates but with other import and export rates. 
This leaves the carriers to do practically as they please as to 
these rates. This policy of charging less for the same service 
where the article carried either originates or is destined for a 
foreign port is a violation of the rule of equality, but may be 
wise and economically justified in order to find markets abroad 
for our products and to give the different rival ports and sec- 
tions of our country an opportunity to.compete for their natural 
share of the transoceanic business. 

The reason for this exception from the rule of equality does 
not, however, apply to railway traffic local to this continent. 
Such railway traffic should be treated, at least so far as imports 
are concerned, the same as domestic traffic. This is the object 
of my bill, the essential part of which is an amendment of 
section 4 of the interstate-commerce act, and reads as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any carrier subject to the provisions of 
this act to charge a higher rate for the transportation of property 
imported into the United States from any point on the continent of 
North America than for a like service where the whole distance is 
within the United States, and in determining the reasonableness or 
discriminatory character of such an import rate ft shall be compared 
with domestic rates. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I notice from the quotation the gentleman 
has just read from his bill that the amendment applies only 
to traffic on the Western Continent and would not apply to 
shipments to Burope, for instance. What is the reason for 
confining it? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think I will explain the reason. I 
did not want to make any greater change than the circum- 
stances under which we are now to act require. I think the 
reason will be apparent, if the gentleman will allow me to 
proceed. 

Unless such a rule is adopted railway management, influenced 
by the economic law of increasing returns, will result in unjust 
discrimination against our own citizens and industries. Dis- 
criminatory railroad rates on lead and zinc ores has heretofore 
put the mines of Missouri and Colorado out of business in spite 
of a considerable customs tariff and necessitated the raising 
these duties in the Payne law. What would become of these 
industries if we had free trade with Mexico, 2s is proposed on 
the north? 

With free trade in farm products between here and Canada 
there would be an irresistible inducement for our railroads to 
divert the traffic, especially the grain trade, from the Canadian 
roads to ours, and in order to do so they would grant such 
lower rates of transportation as might be necessary to secure 
the increased tonnage. 

Under the influence of this policy Canadian hard wheat 
would tend to supply the whole American demand for the best 
flour, and our domestic wheat would have te find a market 
abroad. The railroads would thus get the increased tonnage 

and the longest haul, both on the imported wheat and on our 
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domestic 
increased. 

The American farmer might be, and in many cases would be, 
charged more, even twice as much, in proportion to the haul 
as the Canadian, but he could not complain. Railways, privately 
owned and managed solely for the purpose of earning large 
dividends for the investors, can not be expected to consider 
the larger questions of public interest and economic waste in- 
volved in such unjust discrimination and useless transportation, 
but this is the very reason why the legislative power should 
be put forth to curb this tendency and modify this policy, which 
necessarily results in foreigners being treated better and more 
favorably than our own citizens. It goes without saying that 
our Government should see to it that our own people get at 
least an equal show with foreigners in our markets, and an 
equal opportunity to earn a living here with those beyond our 
borders, but unless such a law as I have proposed shall soon 
be enacted it will inevitably result in unjust and unreasonable 
discrimination against our own country and its citizens and 
its industries and the enrichment and upbuilding of a country 
foreign to us and over which we exercise no dominion. 

Imports of articles we ourselves produce, except in the form 
of raw materials intended for re-export as finished articles, 
are not to be favored. They compete with and displace our own 
labor and lessen the opportunity of domestic industry and 
thrift. Exports, on the other hand, are, under a wise policy, 
to be favored, because they increase our opportunities for 
industry and thrift by finding a market for our products. This 
undoubtedly is the reason why our Constitution authorizes 
customs taxes to be levied upon imports while it expressly 
forbids their imposition upon exports. 

I think that answers the question the gentleman from 
Nebraska put awhile ago that, as a general rule, the policy 
of granting lower rates for imports and exports to foreign 
countries, especially countries beyond the sea, may be neces- 
sary and may be justifiable, but especially justifiable in regard 
to exports, because that is an effort to find a market for the 
labor of our citizens and cheap rates of transportation to for- 
eign countries help the development of our country. That is 
the reason I believe why the Constitution makes this distinc- 
tion in the theory of taxation between exports and imports. 
It authorizes the imposition of taxes upon imports, but does 
not do so on exports. 


crop, the exportation of which would be largely 


I want to limit this rule of lower rates for exports and im-: 


ports to that class of traffic which goes beyond the seas. I 
say that so far as imports of goods which we ourselves can 
produce and do produce are concerned coming onto the North 
American Continent, subject to railway carriage principally, 
the rate ought to be the same as the domestic railway rate. 

This wise policy, intended to benefit our own people, embed- 
ded in the fundamental law of the land should not be permitted 
to be set at naught and nullified by our common carriers, 
governed alone by the narrow, selfish policy that looks to 
augmentation of tonnage and increased dividend alone as the 
ultimate end. Selfishness must give way to the general welfare. 

I am not radical enough to say that the rate should be the 
same upon export and import business as upon domestic busi- 
ness. My bill only goes to this extent, that upon imports origi- 
nating on this continent, the whole North American Continent 
shall’ be considered as one country, and that the rates on 
imports originating outside of the United States, upon this con- 
tinent should be considered for the purpose of transportation 
rates, the same as if they originated within the United States, 
so that where complaint is made of unjust discrimination, as 
we might imagine the case of complaint against a railroad trans- 
porting zine and lead ores from Mexico, where the labor is 
cheap, to compete with the miners of Missouri or Colorado, 
transportation in that case should be the same and the rates 
should be the same; otherwise we would allow our railroads 
to discriminate against our own citizens and destroy their oppor- 
tunity of earning a living. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Assuming that the last statement made by the 
gentleman is true—and I think it is—why does not it apply to 
rates that originate in Europe as well as rates that originate in 
Mexico or in Canada? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, it does not apply to the same ex- 
tent for the reason that it is necessary to have low rates to for- 
eign ports beyond the seas in this transoceanic business in 
order to have a market for our own goods, and if we have low 
rates upon those exports then we have to consider also the re- 
turn load. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman may be 
permitted to conclude his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris} 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Minnes 
be permitted to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I must object to th: 
If the gentleman desires five minutes additional time, I have 1 
objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanin. 
consent for five minutes. 7 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unaiii- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objecti 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I doubt whether it could be d 
in five minutes, but I think the gentleman has opened u) 
interesting question here; but first I would like to have 
explain to the House just what particular decision of the In 
state Commerce Commission has been rendered since the pas. 
of the last law on the subject which makes it necessary for 1), 
amendment which he has suggested? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is not a decision. It is printed 
one of the reports of the commission that construed the a 
June 18, 1910. 

Mr. NORRIS. As TI understand it 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is not a new rule at all. It si) 
applies the old rule of construction to the new short-and-! 
haul clause. It has always been the rule that a different : 
may be charged upon export and import business, and a | 
rate upon that business than the domestic, and that has | 
sanctioned by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, I know that; but I understood the go 
man to say that since the passage of the last law the Inters 
Commerce Commission had, in effect, held that the long 
short-haul clause should not apply to import and export r:i 
or, at least, that they should not be compared with dom 
rates in applying that law which we passed. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Exactly. They say that in construing 
the reasonableness of export and import rates they will be 
pared with other import and export rates and not wit! « 
mestic rates. That is printed, and I will give the gent! 
the book in which it is printed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would be glad to read it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It was handed to me by the secre! 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to call the gentleman's attention. how 
ever, to the state of facts, that was developed when we |: 
that bill under consideration in the House and also befor 
committee. I think I can illustrate it by the rates that \ 
charged on pottery by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; that is a familiar case. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. Now, does the gentleman think that 
ought to be permitted? We supposed that we had provided : 
remedy to that difficulty when we passed that law. They were 
making rates on pottery from Europe to Chicago, say, or | 
Denver, that were much cheaper than the Pennsylvania |i:\\'- 
road would make from Ohio on that road. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will answer that point by sayine that 
that is a bigger change in the law than I was going to adyow''’, 
although I have no objection, when this bill is under consid: 
eration, to taking it up. But I was going to provide a ree 
for a difficulty that is to become very imminent, because in tl 
event of the bill for free trade in farm products with Canad: 
becoming a law we will be in the midst of those discriminatory 
rates. We will be flooded with them. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the gentleman on that; but | 
not understand why he will not apply the principle to all 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not want to apply it to more (1: 
the evil with which we contend. 

Mr. NORRIS. The evil will apply to rates across tlc 
just as well as rates between the United States and C:! 
and rates between the United States and Mexico. 

Mr. STEENERSON. There is a greater reason for the ris 
fixed in trans-Atlantic business than for the rates with c'"' 
nental America. ’ a 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true; but the same principle ap)“ 
and a great deal of evil will result if the law is going \ '° 
construed as the gentleman seems to think. . 

Mr. STEENERSON. I thank the gentleman from Nebr: ~** 
and the House, because I wanted to call the attention of |'° 
House to this matter, which will affect us in an important 00d 
vital place, 
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I insert the following from page 96 of Conference Rulings 
of Interstate Commerce Commission, issued April 1, 1911: 
DECEMBER 17, 1910. | 

299, Application of section 4, as amended June 18, 1910, to export 


| 
- (a) Inland export and import rates are subject to | 
oy ee ae ine Jee and within the jurisdiction of the commission. 
yi by The fourth section of the amended act forbids carriers subject | 
tl axetil without authority from the commission in accordance with said | 
etiam to eharge more for the transportation of a like kind of ex- | 
nent er import traffic for a shorter than for a longer haul over the | 
ame line in the same direction; that is, as we understand the law, | 
the validity of a rate under this section is determined by comparison | 
of an export rate with am export rate, or an import rate with an | 
ingots es as the fourth section is concerned, carriers are noc re- | 
quired in the first instance to establish export and import rates which | 
chal be measured and limited by domestic interstate rates between 
the same points of origin and destination in the United States; but 
as export and import rates, as well as domestic interstate rates, are 
subject to the provisions of the act and the jurisdiction of the com- | 
mission, it is clear that the reasonableness of any of these rates under 
the provisions of, section 1, and questions of discrimination under the 
third section, may all be considered and the commission may condemn | 
any discrimination in export and import rates, upon comparison with | 
those applicable on domestic interstate traffic, to the extent that the 
same may be found unjust or unreasonable in any particular case 
upon investigation and full hearing. = 
(Section 4 as amended is also interpreted in rules 293 and 304.) 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC-LAND LAWS. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the unani- 
mous consent of the House to address the House for 12 minutes 
upon House resolution No, 228. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for 12 minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and the gentleman from California is recognized for 12 minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, on July 1, 1911, I introduced the 
following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof which may be appointed by the chairman of that com- 
mittee, is hereby au —— 

First. To make an investigation of the administration of the public- 
jland laws with reference to ape. pesepectio , locating, appropriating, 
listing, entering, relinquishing, certifying, and patenting of homestead, 
timber and stone, mineral, and desert-land claims, and to the occupancy, 
use, improvement, and development of such claims upon the public 
lands, reserved and unreserved. 

Second. Teo make an investigation of the administration of the 
public-land laws with reference to the ownership and use by citizens, 
corporations, and municipalities of rights of way over the public lands, 
reserved and unreserved, for the diversion and beneficial use of water, 
and for canals, ditches, & gine lines, flumes, dams, reservoirs, highways, 
trails, and tramways, elephone, telegraph, and transmission lines. 

Third. To report at the second session of the Sixty-second Congress 
whether ooctlens, Seeceeitnziets, ospectors, miners, and mineral claim- 
ants have been denied, or unjustly interfered with in the enjoyment of, 
rights and privileges guaranteed to them under the public-land laws 
or have been caused unnecessary and unauthorized annoyance and ex- 
pense in the use, , improvement, development, and patenting 
of their claims; also whether persons, corporations, and municipalities 
have been denied, or unjustly interfered with in’ the enjoyment of, 
rights and privil guaranteed to them under the public-land laws in 
connection with use of water and rights of way, or have been 
caused unnecessary and unauthorized annoyance and expense in con- 
nection therewith; also whether the settlement and development of the 
publie-land States of the West is being ye retarded and their 
industries adversely affected b; pa r or inadequate laws or by 
present methods of administration of existing laws. 

Fourth. That the chairman of said committee and the members 
thereof detailed to investigate any phase of said matters may compel 
the attendance of witnesses and the production of books and papers. 
administer oaths to and examine witnesses, and sit during sessions of 
and during recesses between sessions of the Sixty-second Congress. 
The said committee may authorize the chairman thereof to appoint a 
subcommittee of three members to sit and act at such times and places 
in the public-land States of the West as may be necessary for the 
purposes above enumerated. 


On that, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that the resolution 
contemplates a general investigation by the Public Lands Com- 
mittee of the administration of the public-land laws and of the 
conditions in the Western States to which those laws are ap- 
plied. There are no particular axes to be ground, and no fight 
against any office, officer, or person is contemplated. The reso- 
lution earries with it no appropriation, and no expenditure of 
public moneys is planned except in one contingency. It is de- 
sired that the Public Lands Committee be given authority to 
conduct an investigation and hold hearings here in Washington. 
If from such hearings the committee becomes convinced that 
there should be an investigation made upon the ground of cer- 
‘ain particular cases and of conditions in different localities in 
the Western States, then, by virtue of the provisions of the reso- 
lution, the committee could authorize its chairman to appoint a 
subcommittee of three members to sit and act at suitable 
places in the public-land States of the West. In that event, 
however, it would be necessary for another resolution to be 
{atroduced and passed by the House providing for an appro- 
priation, suff to the expenses of the subcommittee. 


The for the appointment of such subcommittee can 
7 be" determfued” tn adyance, but it is evident already that 
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the Public Lands Committee, as a whole, should be authorized 
to conduct an investigation for the purpose of familiarizing 
itself with the causes and conditions which are producing such 
general complaint in the West. 


A great number of complaints have been coming from the 
citizens of all the public-land States, protesting against alleged 
hardship, injustice, and inequality in the operation of the pub 


lic-land laws. The complaints received have not been restricted 
to any one class. They have come from homestead and 
Jand claimants, from prospectors and the locators of mini 
claims, from municipalities and companies supplying power and 
water to municipalities, from irrigators and from irrigation 
companies, from operators of mines, mills, and reduction works, 
and from those living East as well as West who have invested 
in mining, irrigation, and water-power development. 

For example, there are, I believe, no less than eight or nine 
separate and distinct right-of-way statutes of general applica- 
tion now on the statute books, and yet there is absolutely no 


desert 


| provision of law by which an easement may be secured across 


the public lands for a telephone line. . Business investment and 
enterprise are discouraged and seriously retarded by the maze 
of doubt and uncertainty surrounding this whole general sub- 
ject of rights of way across the public lands and by the con- 
stant menace and threat of litigation if any move is made. 
Complaint is made repeatediy also that there is a tendency on 
the part of some Government agents and officers to penalize 
and to question the motives and integrity of those who wish to 
take such questions into the courts for adjudication. This is a 
very serious complaint and should be sifted to the bottom, es- 
pecially in view of the circumstances in which honest men must 
find themselves in considering the legal phases of the situation. 
The scope and effect of many of the statutes when considered 
singly and the effect of some of the later ones upon those passed 
previously remain unadjudicated. Not only the seope and ef- 
fect of these laws in a general sense but even the significance 
of many of their most important words and phrases remain 
undetermined. They refer in terms to railroads, reservoirs, 
canals, ditches, pipe lines, flumes, dams, highways, trails, tram- 
ways, and transmission and telegraph lines, and yet the purport 
and logical effect of a recent ruling by the standing master in 
chancery of the United States Cireuit Court at San Francisco 
would seem to be that rights of way across the public lands of 
the West can no longer be secured even by irrigation companies 
or for transcontinental railroads. 

Congress some six years ago enacted a statute apparently 
granting rights of way for reservoirs, ditches, pipe lines, tun- 
nels, and canals for municipal, mining, milling, and ore-redue- 
tion purposes. Now complaints, serious complaints, are heard 
that this statute has been so stripped and whittled away by 
construction and application that its beneficial objects and pur- 
poses are utterly defeated. I do not say that these complaints 
are true or well founded, but I do say that they are seriously 
important to the western people and that they are worthy of 
careful attention and thorough investigation at the hands of the 
Public Lands Committee. 

There are many complaints lodged also by miners, home 
steaders, and desert-land claimants to the effect that the prac- 
tice and decisions have tended of late years to handicap need- 
lessly and unnecessarily to annoy and harass those who have 
faithfully and honestly complied with the public-land laws. Per- 
haps the most violent of these protests have come from the 
miners. The National Mining Congress last year added also its 
official protest, I am informed. It is alleged’ that the pros- 
pecting and development of mineral districts is being seriously 
retarded, and that many of those who have for years been 
engaged in mineral exploration and development along thor 
oughly legitimate lines are being discouraged and driven to 
forsake that pursuit because of unnecessary or technical ob 
stacles. 

I do not know what the truth or falsity of any of these 
charges may be, but I do know that very many complaints have 
come to me from thoroughly reliable and trustworthy sources, 
and I consider that no subject is more important to the gener! 
public or more worthy of the attention of Congress than t! 
subject of the settlement and improvement of our Western 
States and the reasonable and proper use and development of 
‘the resources of our public domain. 

A full and fair investigation with opportunity for the hearing 
and sifting of these complaints by the Public Lands Committee 
will, I believe, tend to clear away the confusion and disputation 
and ill feeling which exists at present. I favor heartily the 
protection and conservation of our natura! resources, but I be 
lieve that we should first take steps to inform ourselves as to 
what the present existing conditions actually are, Such a 
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course will also be productive of a better understanding and of 
better feeling that will make effective the conservation of our 
natural national resources and a progressive upbuilding policy, 
honestly and economicaly enforced, that we control our natural 
resources and use them now—in the present—but still control 
them so the future use of them will be saved for the people 
of this Nation. Keep them from the hands of the few. [Ap- 
plause.] 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 11 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, July 8, 
1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of Slaughter Creek, Md. (H. Doc. No. 87); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of Detroit Harbor, Wis. (H. Doc. No. 88); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 12311) to regulate the im- 
portation and interstate transportation of nursery stock, to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and maintain 
quarantine districts for plant diseases and insect pests, to per- 
mit and regulate the movement of fruits, plants, and vegetables 

‘therefrom, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12312) to amend para- 
graph 500 of the act approved August 5, 1909, entitled “An act 
to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 12313) appropriating 
$10,000 for the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande 
at San Marcial, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12314) 
to create in the War Department and the Navy Department, 
respectively, a roll designated as “the Civil War volunteer 
officers’ retired list,” to authorize placing thereon with retired 
pay certain surviving officers who served in the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps of the United States in the Civil War, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 12315) to amend sec- 
tions 6 and 8 of the food and drugs act, approved June 30, 
1906; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 12316) to provide for a pre- 
liminary survey and estimate for the cost of construction of a 
Clay-Jackson memorial highway from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
New Orleans, La.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12317) to provide for the construction and 
maintenance of a highway, te be known as the Clay-Jackson 
memorial highway, from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to New Orleans, 
La., and for a centennial celebration of the Battle of New 
Orleans on January 8, 1915; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 12318) to amend sec- 
tion 4 of the act entitled “An act to regulate commerce, approved 
February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 18, 1910; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 12319) to amend section 2 of 
an act approved April 19, 1908, entitled “An act to increase the 
pension of widows, minor children, etc., of deceased soldiers and 
sailors of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, the various 
Indian wars, etc., and to grant a pension to certain widows of 
the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War”; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 12820) to 
provide for the filing of a petition for rehearing in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and defining that court’s jurisdiction 
in reference thereto; te the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 12321) to punish frauds at 
elections for Representatives and Delegates -in Congress; to 

the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12322) to create a commission for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the qualifications of Members of and 
Delegates in Congress, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 5 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 12823) to amend an act ap- 
proved February 6, 1907, entitled “An act granting pensions to 
certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the 
Civil War and the War with Mexico”; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Resolution (H. Res. 284) requesting the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia to report 
immediately by what authority they erected stables on square 
No. 1043 in the District of Columbia, the cost of construc ion, 
and from what funds cost of said work has been paid; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURLESON: Resolution (H. Res. 235) calling for 
certain information from the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 128) authoriz. 
ing the War Department of the United States to station anq 
maintain Federal troops in national forests during certain 
months; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 129) direct 
ing the Attorney General to employ one resident attorney of 
State of Oregon as associate counsel in prosecution of litigation 
pending in United States court for district of Oregon relative 
to forfeiture of lands held by Oregon & California Railroad (o.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial from the State senate of Califor- 
nia, relative to national forests situated within the Stat. 
California, and requesting the United States War Departi 
to station and maintain Federal troops there during certuai: 
months; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 12324) granting a pension 
to Jose Padilla; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12325) granting 
an increase of pension to James Cass; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12326) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob W, Shoemaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. BR. 12327) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry BE. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 12828) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Valentine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 12329) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Helen L. Scott; to the Committee on Inya- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12330) granting a pension to Timothy 
Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 12331) for the relief of Wil- 
liam H. Taliaferro, administrator of James G. Taliaferro, de 
ceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12332) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the tru-iees 
of Cedar Run Baptist Church, of Culpeper County, Va.; (> the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12333) to carry into effect the findinss of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the truviees 
of the Presbyterian Church of Marshall, Va.; to the Com ‘ice 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12334) to remove 
the charge of desertion from the military record of Thom: \. 
Moore and grant him an honorable discharge; to the Com: \'ce 
on Military Affairs. ; 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 12335) granting an incre se 
of pension to Thomas Burke; to the Committee on In\:'il 
Pensions. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12336) granting an increase of pensi> 
Loyd T. Lathrop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 12337) granting an iner\se 
of pension to Hamilton Bond; to the Committee on Ii. 
Pensions. i 
By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 12338) granting & |." 
sion to Thomas B. Neifus; to the Committee on Invalid Pe 


By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 12339) to refund certain (ax«s 
Redistilling & Rectifying Co. (Lt. \f 


on Claims. “e 
Virginia: A bill (H. R. ee) 
o the 


to 


the 
By Mr. HAMILTON of West . 
granting an increase of pension to James HB. Cothern; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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ciel ts 
By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 12341) granting an increase 


of pension to William L. Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid 
Ionei 

ee pill (H. R. 12342) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 12343) granting a pen- 
sion to Kate G. Morris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Ry Mr. MeGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 12344) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John L. Barr; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12345) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12346) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin L. McNabb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12347) for the 
relief of the heirs of John D. Riley; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 12348) granting an increase 
of pension to Caleb Crotzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12349) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Runyan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 12350) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William G. Miller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Ry Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 12351) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac H. Crews; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill CH. R. 12352) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas R. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 12353) for the relief of 
Caroline O. Meglemry; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SPEER: A bill (H. R. 12354) granting an increase of 
pension to Alfred M. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill CH. R. 12355) granting an increase of pension to 
James Davison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Resolution of American Medical Associa- 
tion, relating to the Food and Drugs act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the Grand Division of the Order of Railway 
Telegraphers, urging the enactment of the illiteracy test into 
law; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolutions by the Richmond Branch of the Alliance of 
German Societies of Indiana and by the German-American 
Alliance of Jefferson County, Ohio, approving resolution No. 
166, providing for an investigation of the administration of the 
immigration office at Ellis Island, ete.; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of William A. Conner, Thomas 
Dover, and John Cummings, of Coshocton, Ohio, favoring the 
passage of the Berger resolution asking for an investigation of 
the kidnaping of the McNamara brothers; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of the Bronx, favoring 
prem post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
toad 8. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: Petition of citizens of Blooming Grove, 
Orange County, N. Y., favoring the passage of legislation fur- 
ther restricting immigration; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of Louis T. Wehde and others, of 
the twelfth congressional district of Missouri, indorsing House 
bill 2906; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of R. BE. Rognas, of Rolla, N. Dak., 
protesting against a parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Olfice and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of numerous citizens of North Dakota, favoring 
increased pay for rural free-delivery carriers; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

_Also, resolution of Woburn Local Socialist Party, of Woburn, 
N. Dak. protesting against the methods pursued in the arrest 
of John J. McNamara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Lottie Rosencrans and others, of Tow- 
ner, N. Dak., relative to the shipment of liquor into prohibition 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of numerous citizens of North Dakota, urging 
that the on raw and refined sugars be reduced ; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of numerous citizens of North Dakota, protest- 
ing against the passage of legislation regulating the observance 
of Sunday in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, resolution of a number of farmers of North Dakota, pro- 
testing against the passage of the reciprocity pact with Canada; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Resolutions passed by the 
Lincoln Commercial Club, of Lincoln, Nebr., requesting change 
in corporation-tax law permitting returns to be made as of end 
of the fiscal years of firms and corporations; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition cf citizens of Ravenna, Nebr., requesting in- 
vestigation into the legality of arrest of John McNamara; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco, Cal., indorsing House joint resolution No. 65; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, resolutions by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, indorsing reciprocity, etc.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of numerous citizens of Baird, Little Shasta, 
Montore, Montague, Risley, Roselawn, and Seid Valley, Cal., 
urging a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugar; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of numerous citizens of Hawkinsville, La 
Porte, Sisson, and Yreka, Cal., favoring a parcels post; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of numerous citizens of California, protesting 
against House bill SSS87, relating to a tax on medicines; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition for the establishment of a Federal building at 
Red Bluff, Cal., to accompany House bill 2599; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, petition of John Kokole and 217 other citizens of Red 
Bluff, Cal., for the establishment of a Federal building at Red 


Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, Tetters to accompany House bill 2599, to establish a Fed- 
eral building at Red Bluff, Cal.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, map to accompany House bill 2599, to establish a Fed- 
eral building at Red Bluff, Cal.; to the Committee on Public 
Suildings and Grounds. 

Also, letter of date June 15, 1911, and copy of the report of 
the special committee appointed by the Coalinga Chamber of 
Commerce to investigate the leasing bill for Government oil 
lands as prepared by Senator Gronna; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, protest by the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 
Cal., against the free admission of burlap bags; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions and protests of M. Ollason and 7 other citi- 
zens of Watsonville, Cal., against the enactment of House bill 
4693, relating to cold storage; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, letter, statement, and papers to accompany House bill 
6947, for Robert H. Peck; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolutions and memorial of the board of supervisors 
| of California County, Cal., urging that the United States should 
acquire control of the Calaveras big trees, situated in California 
| County ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


' 
sluff, Cal., to accompany House bill 2599; to the Committee on 





Also, resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Sacramento, Cal., on June 30, 1911, requesting that the United 
States sloop of war Portsmouth be sent to San Francisco, Cal.; 

to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, request of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 
Cal., that the United States sloop of war Portsmouth be sent to 
San Francisco; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 





| ciseo, Cal., favoring congressional legislation which will provide 
| for an agreement between owners of American vessels and the 
United States Government whereby the Government will waive 


all tolls upon American vessels passing through the Panama 
Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerc: 
By Mr. RICHARDSON: Papers to accompany House bill 


granting an increase of pension to William G. Miller; to the 


Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Resolution adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Sacramento, urging that Senate bill 
817 be passed; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of American Medical Association, relating 
to the food and drugs act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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SENATE. 
Tuurspay, July 6, 1911. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the further reading of the Journal 
be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent that the further reading of the Journal be dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to dispensing 
with the reading of the Journal? No objection is heard. The 
Journal, without objection, stands approved. ‘The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bacon Cullom McCumber Shively 
Borah Cummins Martin, Va. Smith, 8. C. 
Brandegee Curtis Martine, N. J. Smoot 
Briggs du Pent Nelson Stone 
sristow ee Overman Sutherland 
Brown Heyburn Owen Swanson 
3ryan Hitchcock Page Warren 
Burnham Johnson, Me. Penrose Watson 
Burton Johnston, Ala. Perkins Williams 
Chamberlain Jones Poindexter Works 
Clapp La Follette Pomerene 
Culberson Lippitt Root 


Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Foster] 
is necessarily absent from the Chamber this morning on impor- 
tant business before the departments. 


Mr. BURNHAM. The senior Senator from New Hampshire 


[Mr. GALLINGER] is necessarily absent. 
Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. colleague [Mr. Kren] is necessarily ab- 
sent from the city on important business. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered 
tv the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted by 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis, at St. Paul, Minn., 
favoring the abrogation of the treaty between the United States 
and Russia, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Chapter, American 
Woman’s League, of Iola, Kans., remonstrating against the 
action of the Post Office Department in authorizing the distribu- 
tion at public expense of copies of Senators’ speeches attacking 
the American Woman’s League, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Kansas, remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WORKS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Bu- 
reka, Cal., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Johnston Sunday rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a memorial of Local Grange, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Bow, N. H., and a memorial of Loudon 
Center Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Pittsfield, N. H., 
remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of the board of directors 
of the Merchants’ Exchange of San Francisco, Cal., relative to 
the fixing at an early date of tolls to be charged for passage 
through the Panama Canal, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a memorial of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians of Southington, Conn., remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. RAYNER presented a memorial of Elizabeth Grange, No. 
135, Patrons of Husbandry, of Cortner, Md., and a memorial of 
Local Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Medford, Md., remon- 
strating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. BOURNE presented a memorial of Cedar Grove Grange, 
No. 320, Patrons of Husbandry, of Columbia County, Oreg., 
remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. WARREN. I am directed by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12109) to sup- 
ply a deficiency in the appropriations for contingent expenses 
of the House of Representatives for the fiscal year 1911, and 
for other purposes, to report it with amendments, and I submit 
a report (No. 93) thereon. I give notice that I shall cal! up 
the bill for consideration later in the day or to-morrow. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the amendment submitted by Mr. Lopcr on 
May 11, 1911, proposing to appropriate $46,491.95 in settieinent 
of the accounts of Paymaster John W. Morse, United States 
Navy, etc., intended to be proposed to the general deficiency 
appropriation bill, asked that the committee be discharged from 
its further consideration and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, which was agreed to. 

Mr. SHIVELY, from the Committee on the Census, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2983) for the apportionment of 
Representatives in Congress among the several States under the 
Thirteenth Census, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 94) thereon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent to file the 
views of the minority on the apportionment bill reported from 
the Committee on the Census. I am prepared to file the views 
at this time, but some members of the committee whom I hope 
to have join in the report are absent from the city, and there- 
fore I ask leave to file that report later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
permission to file at a later date the views of the minority upon 
the apportionment bill. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the order is entered. 

Mr. DU PONT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2518) to provide for raising 
the volunteer forces of the United States in time of actual or 
threatened war, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 95) thereon. 

REPORT OF MONETARY COMMISSION. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think it is proper in this 
order of business to make an inquiry of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee. In the early days of the session I intro- 
duced a bill (S. 854) requiring the Monetary Commission to 
make a final report on or before the first day of the next ses- 
sion of Congress, and also providing for the discharge or ‘isso- 
lution of the commission the day after the meeting of Conzress. 

I think it is universally felt throughout the country that 2 
commission which was organized more than three years go 
for the purpose of presenting a measure to avert financial panics 
in the future should make a report, so that we may be provided 


with the material which will enable us to act speedily at the 
next session of Congress upon this very important subject. 
I ask the chairman of the Finance Committee when, in his 


opinion, we may expect a report upon the bill I so introduce. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, there is no disposition on tlic 
part of the Finance Committee not to give consideration to ile 
bill intreduced by the Senator from Iowa. It would only secm 
natural to confer with the chairman of the Monetary Cor nis- 
sion. ‘There is indirect information that he will be pre) red 
to report in any event next December. My information has 
been that he is expected almost any day in Washington. I 
will make a further effort to communicate with Mr. Aldrich, 
and I assure the Senator from Iowa that I will call a meting 
of the committee next week and then take the matter up for 
consideration. There is no disposition whatever to delay it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to have this assurance from 
the chairman, because there is no reason for delay. It is a very 
plain matter, and it is highly necessary not only that we act upon 
the subject at the nest session, but it is equally necessary that 
we relieve the Treasury of the United States from the burden 
of this commission. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unan!nous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (8. 2949) to establish a hydrographic station at [os 
Angeles, Cal.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2950) granting an increase of pension to Charles I». 
Hubbs (with accompanying papers); to the Committe: 02 
Pensions. 


By Mr. BURNHAM: f 
A bill ee granting an increase of pension to Joshua 
m: 


A bill (S. 2952) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Doeg; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2958) to grant an honorable discharge to George P. 
Chandler; te the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2954) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Belcher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAYNER: 

A bill (8. 2955) granting an increase of pension to Barbara 
E. Brown (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

NEW STATES AND CONSTITUTIONS. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have an address delivered before the 
law school of Yale University on Monday, June 19, 1911, by 
Hon. George W. Wickersham, Attorney General of the United 
States, on the subject of new States and constitutions. I move 
that the address be printed as a Senate document. (S. Doc. 
No. 62.) 

The motion was agreed to. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. BORAH. I ask for a print of House joint resolution 
(iH. J. Res. 39) ng an amendment to the Constitution 
providing that Senators shall be elected by the people of the 
several States as passed by the Senate showing the Senate 
amendment. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order for a 
print of House joint resolution 39 as passed by the Senate is 
entered. 

AFFAIRS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I call attention to Order of Business 67, 


Senate bill 2761, reported from the Committee on the Philippines | 


with amendments, Report No. 83. I ask that it be referred 
back to the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks 
mnanimous consent that the following bill be recommitted to 
the Committee on the Philippines. 

The Seererary. A bill (S. 2761) to amend an act approved 
February 6, 1905, entitled “An act to amend an act approved 
July 1, 1902, entitled ‘An act temporarily to provide for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine 
Islands, and for other purposes,’ and to amend an act approved 
March 8, 1902, entitled ‘An act temporarily to provide revenue 
for the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes,’ and to 
amend an act approved March 2, 1903, entitled ‘An act to es 
tablish a standard of value and to provide for a coinage system 


“in the Philippine Islands,’ and to provide for the more efficient 
administration of civil government in the Philippine Islands, | 


and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Idaho if 
there is any objection on the part of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loner} to the reference of the bill again to the 
committee? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The committee has considered this matter. 
There is no occasion for making special notice of the fact that 
the bill was reported by the Senator from Massachusetts. The 
committee have agreed that it should go back to the committee. 
I see some members present. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I inquire, being a member of that com- 


mittee, as I had not heard anything about this reference, what | 


is the purpose of it? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The committee reported a measure for regu- 
lating the financing of the construction of railroads and public 
works in the Philippine Islands. After the report was made 
it was discovered that it was impossible to procure the consid- 
eration of the financial agencies at all: We will reconsider it, 
when they shall appear before the committee, as the committee 
may have time. But the request comes from the department in 
charge of the Philippine affairs. I think the Senator, being a 
member of the committee, understands the matter. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understand the amendments suggested, of 
course. FE was very much in favor of those amendments, which 
I understand the financiers object to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They do. They will not even consider the 
proposition. committee will have to hear them and recon- 
sider the matter. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I suppose the bill will have to go back to 


the committee, probably, and be fought out there, and, perhaps, 
afterwards on the floor of the Senate. 
Mr. . We could make headway here at all. 


; no 
We had just as well send the bill back to the committee. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, it is utterly impossible for us to 
gather what is going on. The Chair asked if there was objec- 
tion, but we do not know what the request is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asked 
unanimous consent to recommit to the Committee on the Philip- 


| pines Senate bill 2761, which has heretofore been reported and 
|is now upon the calendar. Is there objection? The Chair 


| hears none, and the bill is recommitted to the Committee on the 
} Philippines. 
CONSTITUTIONS OF ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to give notice that on Tues 
| day next, immediately after the conclusion of the routine mon 
| ing business, with the permission of the Senate, I will subm 
| some observations on the New Mexico and Arizona constitutions, 
| with special reference to the initiative, referendum, and recall 
| CH. J. Res. 14.) 
| Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the notice given by the Sen 
| ator from Utah leads me to inquire of the senior Senator fro 
| Minnesota [Mr. Newson] if he knows when the report of the 
Committee on Territories is likely to be filed. The chairman of 
the committee being absent and the senior Senator from Min 
nesota being the ranking member, I make the inquiry of him. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have no information on that 
point. As the Senator from Kansas knows, I dissented from the 
report of the majority of the committee. There were three of 
us who were opposed to the report of the majority of the com- 
mittee, and I stated to the chairman that I would orally state 
my objections at the time he reported the bill; but I do not 
know when he is going to report the bill. In that matter I do 
not represent the majority of the committee; I represent sim 
a minority. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to ask some Senator on the Committee 
on Territories, as the chairman of the committee does not seem 
to be present, whether the bill admitting New Mexico and Ari 
zona has been acted on by the committee and when it is likely 
to be reported to the Senate? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Missouri I desire to say that the Committee on Territories 
two weeks ago last Saturday instructed the chairman to report 
favorably the bill admitting these Territories. As stated a 
moment ago by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NeEtson], 
there were three members of the committee who expressed 
themselves against the views of the majority. Why the report 
has not yet been submitted I do not know. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the reciprocity bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) 
to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of 
Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I desire to submit some re- 
marks upon the bill (S. 1) to establish a department of health, 
and for other purposes. I am very sorry to interrupt the dis- 
cussion upon the pending measure providing for reciprocity 
with Canada, to which Senators have given such great atten- 
tion and in which they seem to be so deeply and profoundly 
interested. I am moved, however, to speak upon this subject 
at the present time by some remarks that were made by the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] a few days 
ago on the same subject. What the Senator himself said was 
very brief and called for no reply. He took that occasion, how- 
ever, to read into the records of the Senate articles that had 
| been published in Collier’s Weekly and in the Journal of the 
| Medical Association that do call for prompt answer. In order 
| that the views of the Senator from Oklahoma may be under- 
| stood, I desire to quote briefly from the speech that he made on 
| that occasion. He said: 
| Great and organized opposition to the establishment of a department 

of health has been carried on by a so-called League for Medical Free 
|dom. This league has many good people in it who are misled—Chris 
tian Scientists who deny disease, and some goed citizens who have been 
falsely led to believe their liberty will be invaded—some people who do 
not think, and some people who have an evil purpose, a sinister com- 
mercial purpose, who are engaged in promoting patent medicine 

Again, he said: 

Mr. President, I opened my remarks by saying that there were p 
most excellent ople who were members of the League for Medical 
Freedom, so called, many of whom are Christian Scientists, who are 

t who are homeopaths, peopie for whom I have the highest 

t, but this description of this league and its officers by Co rs 

de directly with the individuals at the head of this organization and 
points out o those directors are. 


Still further he said: 


Mr. President, the membership of this so-called league, in my judg- 
ment, have been delfberately misled by sinister interests, and the mem- 
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bership which has been thus added to these alleged rolls of membership 
has no means of expressing itself. The expression comes through its 
officers. Those officers are described by Collier’s, and I think it would 
be well for the membership of that organization to look to the directors 
and see who they are and understand what is at the bottom of this 
movement. That is the purpose of my reading into the Recorp the his- 
tory of this so-called organization. 

I desire also to read very briefly from the editorial read into 
the Recorp by the Senator from Oklahoma. This is not from 
Collier’s, it will be understood, but from the Journal of the 
American Medical Association : 


I want to say right here that in my State half-page advertisements 
in huge letters were spread all over that State by this so-called League 
for Medical Freedom, practically denouncing the medical profession of 
this country as being a “ medical trust,” desirous of depriving citizens 
of their rights to — any physician they pleased, to use any medi- 
cine they pleased, and giving it to be understood that the purpose of a 
department of health was the invasion of the private home of the cit- 
izen and the invasion of the constitutional rights of the State. The 
members of the so-called League for Medical Freedom have been grossly 
imposed upon and have been grossly misrepresented as to what théy 
truly stand for. I know what marr of their members stand for per- 
fectly well, and I am in accord with them cordially and sincerely. I 
know what the Christian Scientists stand for, and I sympathize with 
them; I understand what the osteopaths stand for, too, and I think 
they serve a good and useful purpose. They have been misled by the 
agents of the patent-medicine association in this country, that are 
actively engaged in promoting the drug habit in our citizens, and this 
declaration on the part of the so-called League for Medical Freedom 
against the American Medical Association is not only unjust and unfair, 
but it is disgraceful and utterly untrustworthy. 


WHO ARE OPPOSING THD BILL. 


Mr. President, it will be seen that complaint is made that the 
League for Medical Freedom is not acting in good faith, but 
that it is being used for sinister and mercenary purposes by 
manufacturers and dealers in patent medicines. I am quite 
sure from the well-known views of the Senator from Oklahoma 
that he would not for a moment justify any act of oppression 
such as is attempted in this case through the columns of Col- 
lier’s, knowing as I do that he stands the champion of the rights 
of the people and civil liberty. Therefore in what I expect to say 
with-respect to these publications and their utterances I am not 
treating them as the utterances of the Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. President, this is an important subject. It is one that 
calls for the utmost frankness in dealing with it. I know how 
much the Senator from Oklahoma has at heart the measure that 
he is pressing for consideration before the Senate, and I desire 
to say that I respect his views in regard to that matter, but I 
differ from him wholly. 

I am going to discuss this question from the standpoint of a 
Christian Scientist, and in order that the Senate may better 
understand and appreciate that point of view I am going to give 
you in just a few words my own personal experience with 
Christian Science healing. 

Ten years ago I was a scoffer at Christian Science; I derided 
and ridiculed the claim of the Christian Scientists to heal 
disease; but the time was to come, and that very soon, when I 
was to put those pretensions and claims to the test. I had been 
an invalid and a great sufferer from a complication of dis- 
eases for many years. During the last year before I came to 
Christian Science for help those diseases took on an acute form 
and I suffered intensely night and day. In that space of time 
I lost 30 pounds in flesh and had become correspondingly weak. 
I was unable to do my day’s work. I felt that the time had 
just about come when I should be compelled to give up my work 
and that death was near at hand. I had tried all schools of 
medical physicians; I had gone to what is known as the old 
school or the regular school of physicians; I had tried the 
homeopathic physi¢ians. I finally went for relief to the oste- 
opaths, who conceived the idea that my sufferings and the 
headaches which I had endured all that time were the result of 
the displacement of one of the vertebre that pressed upon the 
spinal cord and caused all of my troubles. I obtained no relief 
from any of these sources. I am not here for the purpose of 
criticizing the work that was done by the physicians. They 
did the very best they could for me, and one and all of them 
worked conscientiously in the effort to relieve me from my trou- 
bles. They were competent men in their professions; I have not 
in anything that I may say here any word of condemnation or 
criticism to pass upon the physician who was doing his work con- 
scientiously as such; but { found that my relief did not lie there. 

I had said that, while I had no faith in it, while, as I said a 
few moments ago, I scoffed at the very idea that such diseases 
as mine could be cured by Christian Science, if everything 
failed, then I would wry that remedy. I did so; and from the 
time that I commenced taking the treatment I began to im- 
prove, and that improvement was steady day by day for the 
space of about four months, when I could say to myself that 
I was completely healed. I had come up out of that condition 
of suffering and distress day by day just as I had gone down 
into that condition day by day in the years that had passed, 


ae aemrarr sere eee Snorer —— 


_ My wife, who had been an invalid for 15 years or more. at 
my earnest solicitation commenced to take the treatment at 
the same time that I did. She had been told—something tl. 
is nowadays almost inevitable in cases like that—she had beer 
told that the only thing which could relieve her from her eo). 
dition was the surgeon’s knife. She was healed of that eon. 
dition in three treatments by Christian Science, and from t}).:; 
time until now, almost nine years, she has been a comparatively 
healthy woman. 7 

But the one thing that seemed to appeal to us more th» 
anything else, in our experience, was the fact that our soy ws. 
healed of the drink habit that had fastened upon him :fter je 
had arrived at manhood and had completely taken possession of 
him, so that we took him into our home and nursed him like 
child. After our experience in Christian Science, naturally we 
undertook to induce him to resort to the same remedy, but, like 
thousands of others, he was not willing to accept it; he was not 
willing even to give it a trial until almost a year after we had 
had our experience. When he was just recovering from the 
effects of one of the prolonged spells of drinking to which he 
was addicted, he said one morning to his mother: “ I know wh); 
Christian Science has done for you and father; I have alw:ys 
believed that I could overcome this habit of my own will, |ut 
now I give it up. If you desire, you may call a Christi: 
Science practitioner.” 

We called a Christian Science practitioner that day, and le 
has not taken a drink of liquor from that time until now, 
almost seven years; and, best of all, while he had strugeled 
against the habit, while he had at one time overcome it for the 
length of 11 months, yet the desire for it, the torture of the 
appetite, was with him every day. But when he had taken the 
treatment that desire for drink was completely and absolutely 
destroyed, and has never returned. Mr. President, that is the ex- 
perience of one family in Christian Science. It is the experience 
in greater or less degree of hundreds of families in this country. 

I fancy I hear Senators saying to themselves it is all a delu- 
sion; but I want to say to Senators that if it is, I hope that 
delusion will not be dispelled. It has brought health and hap- 
piness and contentment into hundreds of families in this coun- 
try. It is doing that sort of work every day, day by day, heal- 
ing the sick, saving men and women from suffering and sin, :nd 
in thousands of instances has saved them from the sureevu's 
knife, the resort to which is so common at the present tinie. 

' Mr. President, Christian Scientists do not claim to be perfect 


1 


in their work of healing disease—not by any means. There hus’ 
been but one perfect Healer on earth. Even His own discijles 
failed sometimes and met with the rebuke from Him, “ Ob, ye of 


| little faith.” 


I want to say to Senators that Christian Scientists are in no 
sense hostile to the medical profession, as is very generally 
believed. You have never found them in any single instance 
opposing any sort of legislation that tends to increase the cili- 
ciency of the medical profession, of whatever school it may be. 
We recognize the fact that there is work for all of us to do. 
We recognize the fact that the medical profession in tleir 
different schools are doing a great work in alleviating human 
suffering and healing disease. Therefore it is no part of the 
work of a Christian Scientist to interfere in any way whatever 
with the work of the medical profession. 

I want to add that in whatever I may say in criticism of 
what has taken place on the part of the American Medical 
Association I am not criticising individuals. I reckon amoung 
my very best friends, and men for whom I have the hiztiest 
possible respect, some of the men who are in the medica! |)ro- 
fesSion in this country, and I appreciate the work they are now 
doing in ameliorating human suffering. 

Mr. President, the first thing to which I desire to address 
myself is the claim made in the articles that have been read 
in the Recorp by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Ow: |, 
that the League for Medical Freedom is, if not made u) !y. 
actually influenced and controlled by.selfish interests, by tle 
vendors and manufactnrers of patent medicines. 

I want right in the beginning to deny that assertion em))!i:'!- 
cally and without qualification. I know something abou! tle 
composition of the League for Medical Freedom. I know (iit 
the people who are standing behind that league and undert:\!'\= 
to prevent the kind of legislation that is sought’ here in (0)- 
gress and throughout the States are people who are sim'y 
standing for the principle that every sort of healing mediu, 
whether it be the doctors of this profession or that profess\.), 
this school or that school, or whatever it may be, sball have 
the right and freedom to exercise their rights as Americin 
citizens in that direction as well as all others. It is for tle 
very reason that the American Medical Association has for t a 
past 20 years been seeking legislation in the various States 0 
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this country that would shut out and prevent the exercise of 
the power of healing disease on the part of others that this 
opposition has arisen, and for no other reason. 
Mr. President, as to the composition of the League for Medical 
Freedom, I desire first te call attention to an extract from tle 
address of ex-Gov. Bates, of Massachusetts, a distinguished 
lawyer and statesman, who appeared in behalf of the lexcue 


before the House committee having under consideration a bill 
similar to the one now before the Senate. In opening his re- 
marks on that oceasion he stated in general terms of whom 
the league was eomposed, as follows: 


Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appre- 
ciate your courtesy and assure you that I will try to keep within the 
time, although it is possible I may so abbreviate my remarks as not to 
take the full amount allotted to me. I represent here to-night the 
organization known as the National League for Medican Freedom. This 
is a recently formed organization. Its president is B. O. Flower, editor 
and founder of the Arena and editor of the Twentieth Century Maga- 
zine, of Boston. Its vice president is Hon. Charles W. Miller, ex-chair- 
man of the Iowa Democratic State committee. Its secretary is A. P. 
Harsch, president of the Clinton-Close Co., of Toledo, Ohio, and upon 
its advisory board are, among others, the following: William Db. Bald- 
win, pres Otis Blevator Co., New York; Orison Swett Marden, 
editor Sueecess, New York; Lewis Pinkerton Crutcher, M. D., faculty 
Hahnemann Homeopathic Medical College, Kansas City, Mo.; A. T. 
Still, M. D., founder Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo.; William Ordway 
Partridge, sculptor, New York City ; Charles M. Carr, editor N. A. R. D. 
Notes, official organ of the National Association Retail Drugzists, 
Chicago, Il. ; Hon. John D. Johnson, Johnson, Rule & Allen, attorneys, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Orion K. Thompson, faculty Hering Homeopatiic 
College, Chicago, Ill.; A. BE. Stillwell, president K. C., M. & O. R. R., 
New York City; George P. Bngelhard, editor Medical Standard, Chicago, 
Ul.: John Alexander Cooper, certified public accountant, Chicago, Ili.;: 
Mrs. Diana Belais, president New York Anti-Vivisection Society, New 
York; Edwin C. Pickler, D. O., president American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion: Claude B. Laws, iM. D., president Arkansas State Eclectic Beard 
of Medical Examiners; Simon Nusbaum, National Bank of Commerce, 
New York City ; Arthur Heurtley, secretary Northern Trust Co., Chicago, 
lll.; Chester A. Tousley, president Tousley Varnish Co., Chicago, IIL. ; 
Frank A. Spink, traffic ager Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad, 
Chicago, Ill.; Charles Huhn, _ National Association Retail 
Druggists, a. Minn. ; Mrs. John A. Logan, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. George T. Oliver, 

Piano Co., Chi Ill.; John E. Carson, capitalist, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; J. T. Holleman, president Union Savings Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Hon. A. 8. Mann, Jacksonville, Fla.; Benage 8. Joslyn, president Port- 
land Railway, Light & Power Co., Portland, Oreg.; Hon. George Bing- 
ham, El Reno, Okla.; Sam T. Cochran, grand commander Knights 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Hon. Hobart M. Cable, jr., Cable | 





Templar, Dallas, Tex.; Arthur N. MecGeoch, capitalist, Milwaukee, | 


Wis.; Hon. Charles Major, author, Shelbyville. Ind.; C. W. Snyder, 
president — State Bank, Topeka, Kans.; Charles A. Bookwalter, 
ex-mayor, T napolis, Ind.; Judge Oliver C. McGelvra, Seattle, Wash. : 
Hon. W. B. Martin, executive, Des Moines, Iowa (secretary of state) ; 
Prof. E. L. Martin, Macon, Ga.; W. C. Lewis, banker, Tallahassee, 
Fla.; William 8. Crowell, president, First National Bank, Medford, 
Oreg.; Hon. B. M. Parmenter, Lawton, Okla. ; and others. 


Mr. Chairman, I have stated that this league is a recent organiza- | 
tion. It has a membership numbered by the tens of thousands, and | 


applications for membershi 


every day. It es the nature of a spontaneous movement 
a. I believe, any wifich has appeared in connection with this 
matter. 


Let me read just a few telegrams and letters, or extracts 
from them, received to-day. I shall not attempt to read but three or 
four. Here is one from Les Angeles, Cal. : 


(Telegram.] 


. Los ANGELES, CAL., May 17, 1910. 
Witiarp 8. Marrox, 
6 Metropolitan Bank Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Use following on advisory board: Hon. Thomas Early, mayor, Pasa- 
dena; Dr. A. P. Graves, D. D., 434 West Twentieth 8 
geles. Estimated membership of league here to date, 500. 
enlisted papers in our behalf. 
favor of bill. No literature received yet; will use immediately. No 
tn of league has appeared. Will do anything to aid you 


Here is one from Des Moines : 
({Telegram.] 
NE 9 . 
Joux M. Rass, Des Mornes, Iowa, May 19, 1910 
New Wiilerd Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
se Boy! 2,000 ee to date protest in name of a Voters and 
rapidly on against passage of Senate bill. List is being 
Here is one fram Concord, N. H.: 
[Telegram.] 
Wrasse ee Concorp, N. H., May 18, 1910. 
6 Metrepolitan Bank Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Following go on record against class medical legislation and 
ares use of names on advisory board National League for Medical 
Freedom : Ex-Gov. Charles M. Fioyd; Oliver E. Branch, attorney Hos- 
In ‘ — | Col. a ~—* State treasurer; Hon. 
mont &. ; oft, egi ; Dr. John H. Worthen; Fre- 


; others by mail to New York. 
Here is one from the father of osteopathy : C. B. Jamison. 


(Telegram.] 


Have 


B. 0. Frower, KIRKSVILLE, Mo., May 28. 
‘ sauan Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
am only not supporting Senator Owen bill, but opposed to it. 
Dre. A. Tsu. A 


* Father” of Osteopathy, Founder of the School. 


Strong influence being used here in | 


are coming in literally by the thousands 


| 
| 


treet, Los An- | 


| Schoolcraft, M. D. D. O., president State Society Osteopathy for Sou 


Here is one from the faculty cf the Hering Medical College, Chicago: 
[Telegram.] 
B. O. FLower. CHIcaGco, ILI 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


I am opposed to Owen bill, and know that the hon 
sion of State are opposed to same. 
Orton Kemper Tromson, M. D., 
Faculty Hering Medical College, C) 
Here is one from Missouri : 
(Telegram. ] 
B. O. Flower Kansas Crry, Mo., 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
Homeopaths Missouri and Kansas joint session here protest « 
passage Owen bill. Lewrs P. Cuutrcurr, M. D 
Here is one from New York: 
[ Telegram. ] 


, May 29, IN. 


opathic profes- 


May 19, 1919 


izw York, Mi 9, 1910. 
B. 0. Frower, New Yorn, May 19, 1 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

Following telegram from Lansing, Mich.: “Am against any law 
measure such as would result from the passage of Owen bill. (Signed) 
Richard Simmons, M. D.” ; 

NaTIONAL Leacus FoR MeEpicaL FReEepDox, 
By J. R. KaTHRENS. 
Here is one from Watertown, 8. Dak. : 
[Telegram. ] 


B. O. Fuowze. New Yorx, May 1. 
New Willard, Washington, D. C.: 
Just received the following wire from Watertown, S. Dak.: “C. E. 


Dakota, will cheerfully act on advisory board. (Signed) John D. Carle.” 


National Leacus For MepicaL FREEDOM, 
By J. R. KATHMRENS. 
Here is one from New York City, just received as I came in: 


[Telegram.] 
: New Yorks, Mc 9, 1919. 
B. O. Frower, New Yorn, May 19, 191 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

This office has received individual telegrams from the following cities 
giving the number of enrollments received and mailed to-day: Balti- 
more, 340; Chattanooga, Tenn., 105; Nashville, 75; Memphis, £57; 
Cleveland, 2,000; Knoxville, Tenn., 90; Louisville, Ky., 140. 

NATIONAL LEAGUB FOR MEDICAL FREEDOM, 
By J. R. KATHRENS, 
Here is one from the office in New York: 
(Telegram. ] 3 . 
B. O. FLOWER, NEW YorxK, May 19. 
New Willard, Washington, D. C.: 

The names of 126 eclectic practitioners have been enrolled by this 
league yesterday and to-day. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 
By J. R. KATHRENS. 
Another telegram from New York: 


MEDICAL FREEDOM 


, 


{Telegram. ]} 


B. O. FLower, * New YOrK, May 19, 1910 
New Willard, Washington, D. C.: 

We have the names of 140 old-school doctors who have declared in 
favor of medical freedom and who lend their names and moral support 
to your movement. NATIONAL LEAGUE FoR MEDICAL Freepom, 

By J. R. KATHRENS. 
Here is another one: 
[Telegram.] 
lzrw YoOrK at ¢ 7 
B. O. FuoweEr, New York, May 19, 1910. 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
Three hundred and forty osteopath practitioners have already joined 


this league and many more coming in with each mail delivery. ‘Total 
number of enrollments up to noon to-day, 22,800. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR MEDICAL FREEDOM, 
By J. R. KATHRENS. 
Here is another one: 
[Telegram. ]} 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 19, 1910. 
Hon. Cuarues A. BOOKWALTER, 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

A medical trust would be a national calamity. In fighting it you 
are doing humanity a noble service. 

Dr. J. A. Houser, 

Here is a letter from the president of the Ohio Optical Association 
(reading) : 

CoLumBus, On10, May 17, 1910. 
B. 0. Frower, Esq., 
Metropolitan Building, New York City. 

My Dear Mr. Firower: I read of your work in the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, and am heart and soul in sympathy with you. The above 
organization, of which I am president, has just given the A. M. A. a 
good tussle, and they knew they were in a fight. Also we were 
victors in the general assembly, and now have a bill awaiting 
governor's signature before it becomes a law. The opticians have a 
national organization composed of various State associations, and we 
will meet at Cedar Point, August 15 to 18, and I think that 
of the fact that we have been victorious in 24 States, and are 
fighting the medical trust in all the others, we might be of mut 
aid. 1 will lend you all the assistance within my power as an ind 
vidual, for I do not believe any man who has had any experi : in 
combating the selfish and intolerant element that composes the A. M. A 
but what will do yeoman service for his fellow man. If I can be of 
any service to you, 1 will consider it a favor to be called on as a 
volunteer. With best wishes for your success, i am, 

Your obedient servant, 


in 


Cc. M. McDOnNELL, 
21 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Pe aap ee 
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I have read these merely to give a general idea of the breadth of this 
movement and of the alacrity with which the people are sending in 
their names for the purpose of joining the league. 

The purpose of this organization, as stated in its prospectus, is “ the 
maintenance of the rights of the American people against unnecessary, 
unjust, oppressive, fraternal, and un-American laws, ostensibly related 
to the subject of health, * * * It seeks through publicity and 
education to unmask and oppose any legislation which endeavors to 
put into power any one system of healing and use the Government 
prestige, money, and machinery to enforce its theories and opinions 
upon citizens who believe in other forms of healing.” 

It is as essential to liberty of the individual to have medical free- 
dom as it is to have political or religious freedom. In fact, medical 
freedom comes possibly closer to his interest, to his material welfare 
than either of the others. It affects life itself. 

This organization, that in a few days has secured 50,000 members 
and that is confidently expected will have 100,000 members within 
two weeks, is made up largely of those who have been for years in- 
dividually interested in defending that freedom for the maintenance of 
which they have now organized. It is a popular movement. Ten 
thousand applied for membership yesterday alone. It is the only 
popular movement here represented. 

It has become almost as regular as the sessions of the legislatures 
themselves for attempts to be made in each State in the Union to pass 
legislation that will either restrict the practice of medicine to those 
who have pursued certain courses or that indirectly seek to gain the 
same object by prohibiting pay for services and similar devices. The 
people whom I represent believe that every man has a right to select 
his own physician and to seek remedy and relief wherever he can find 
it. They know that the attempts to restrict the practice of healing, 
or of medicine, to certain schools of medicine has been largely the re- 
sult of the efforts and endeavors of the members of those schools of 
medicine who would be benefited by such legislation. 

Among other States where such attempts have been made, and are 
being repeatedly made, I will mention New York, Washington, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Nebraska, Colorado, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Maine, Alabama, Louisiana, Missouri, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Montana, North Carolina, New Jersey, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Arizona, and Connecticut, and my own State, Massachusetts. 

In all these States such efforts have been defeated. In Maryland, 
Ohio, Virginia, Texas, and Delaware such efforts have been partially 
successful. It is not surprising that the people who have made the 
contests against this restrictive legislation for years in these various 
States look with suspicion upon the efforts of the American Medical 
Society, to pass the legislation now proposed, particularly in view of 
the fact that admittedly for 20 years this ——— has been endeavoring 
to obtain just such legislation, while during that period through its 
verses es it has been endeavoring to obtain restrictive legislation 
n the es. 


Mr. President, I have some personal knowledge of the efforts 
that have been made in my own State to bring about just such 
legislation as this. We have been compelled to meet it at every 
session of the legislature in our State for years past. It has 
not stopped at the effort to elevate and make more efficient the 
medical profession to which no one has ever objected. It has 
gone further than that and attempted by legislation to exclude 
everybody else from practicing at all. For a long time it was 
directed at the Homeopathic School of Medicine, until that 
school became so strong that it was useless to attempt longer 
anything of that sort. Then it followedgin the case of others 
and finally came down to the Christian Scientists, and for the 
past 8 or 10 years the effort of the American Medical Associa- 
tion has been to secure some sort of legislation that would 
absolutely bar the Christian Scientists from all opportunity to 
exercise their right of healing disease. 

Four years ago, in my own State, a bill having that object 
was introduced into the legislature. I happened to know the mem- 
ber who introduced it. I telegraphed him my desire to be heard 
with respect to it before the bill was passed. He examined the 
bill and let me know that he did not understand the full scope 
and effect of it, and that he himself would not support it until 
Christian Scientists were relieved and excepted from its effects, 

We have had to keep vigilant watch constantly in my State. 
I know it is just as true with respect to other States; and back 
of all this effort to keep everybody else out of the practice of 
healing disease has been the American Medical Association, 
not always openly, sometimes they pushed somebody else to 
the front, but you will always find behind it the force and 
power of the American Medical Association. 

That is just exactly the condition that exists with respect to 
the bill, now before the Senate. You hear a great deal said 
about the committee of 100 having been before the committees 
that have investigated this matter, and one would suppose by 
reading the report of the investigation that it was the com- 
mittee of 100 that was urging upon the Senate, upon Congress, 
the enactment of laws of this kind. 

But I want to say to the Senators here that behind the com- 
mittee of 100 is the American Medical Association. Not only so, 
but practically one-third of the members of the committee of 
100 are doctors belonging to the regular school of medicine, and 
one of them is the man who has been most active in pushing 
this kind of legislation, Dr. McCormick, who, in a sense, is the 
walking delegate of the American Medical Association, and who 
absolutely controls and dominates not only that association, but 
the committee of 100. 

I desire also to read very briefly from a letter of Mr. H. E. 
Lesan to myself, giving an account of the elements which com- 
pose the League for Medical Freedom: 





There are now a little over 200,000 members of the National Leagy. 
for Medical Freedom, and I should say that from one-third to one-ha); 
of them are Christian Scientists. 


I should say, however, that 25 per cent more were sympathizers wit! 
the right of the Christian Scientists to practice, even if they were » 
adherents, so that I should say that 60 to 75 per cent of the mem! 
~—— of the league was secured from the Christian Science influence 

‘here are 10,000 physicians of all schools, being probably im. 
osteopaths than any others; next to that eclectics, then homeopat 
and then chiropractics, with a very good sprinkling of allopathic )) 
sicians, who belong to the league as a protest against the politi 
methods of the American Medical Association. 

The greater number of Christian Scientists in the League for 
Medical Freedom calls for explanation. The Christian S:j- 
entists as a body have taken no part whatever in this movy 
ment. They are not represented as a body in the League for 
Medical Freedom. Every Christian Scientist who becomes 
member of the league becomes such individually and upon |i's 
own volition. No effort has ever been made to induce or coer 
any Christian Scientist to take any part in a movement of this 
kind, and the reason why there are a greater number of the 
is simply this: The individuals are acting, so far as the Chris 
tian Scientists are concerned, but in the case of medical s 3 
that are interested in this matter, they are represented not |) 
individuals; thousands of those who believe in those schools of 
medicine are represented by the physicians who belong to 
tain organizations, and while the Christian Scientists «)) 
for that reason to be stronger, they are not so in fact, |b 
the physicians and the heads of these medical organizations 
in fact representing thousands and thousands of people wl 
standing out against this sort of legislation, but whose nies 
do not appear as members. 

There is another thing that I should say in this conn 
as I am speaking from the standpoint of the Christian Sci: 
in justice to the members of the different medical org: j 
tious who are acting with us in this matter. It does not fol- 
low by any means because members, for example, of the ho: 
pathic school of medicine are uniting with the Christian s 
tists in opposing this bill that they are in sympathy with or 
believe in Christian Science—not by any means. 

Just so with all of the other medical professions. It ( 
not follow that because they are making common cause ji 
fight of this kind that each one of them believes in the n 
of healing that is resorted to by the other, and therefore 
think it is only just for me to say that because members of tl, 
medical profession are joining with us in this effort to pre- 


i 
I 
[ 


‘vent this sort of legislation it is not because of any symyiliics 


they have for the Christian Scientists as such, but because they 
themselves are interested in preventing the passage of the jill. 

I want to say to Senators here that this movement in o))).si- 
tion to this bill is not confined to members of any professiin 
any school of medicine or healing. There are thousands of j1Je- 
pendent American citizens in this country who object to such 
legislation, without respect to the effect it is going to have upon 
their interests or upon their schools of medicine. They ol)ject 
to it because it is unjust and un-American. 

I have here a letter from Mr. B. O. Flower, the president of 
the League for Medical Freedom. I am not going to take 
the time of the Senate in reading it. It explains-of what tli 
league is composed. But I ask leave to print it as a part 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permissio is 
granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Boston, Mass., July ! 


Hon. Jonun D. Works, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SenaTor: I have just returned from two days spent r 
New York office. Much of the time while there was spent in - P 
into shape the data to be sent to you. I uested our people t 
a complete list of the executive officers of the league—a list (hi! \ i 
include not only the officers and advisory board of the nation:! gule, 
but also the executive officers of the State branches. This am 0 
about 500 names in all; and I requested them to indicate tl g 
men and their ition. For example, the chairman of the \) a 
League, Dr. Crutcher tells me, is probably the most prominent 
pathic aguanae in Virginia, a man of influence in Richmond, «! 

reat a y. , 
. The chairman of our league in Florida is probably the most pro"! 
nent homeopathic physician in that State. s you know, the of 
of the San neisco league are men minent in public life. 
Massachusetts} Dr. Maurice Worcester Turner was last \vsr 
president of the International Hahnemann Society. He was '\' - vs 
eral years instructor in the Boston University School, of Medic!) ( 
is one of the —_ homeopathic physicians of the land. Ties 


In r 


retary of our ae is the p or of one of the large and beau!!! 
family hotels of Cambridge, a man who has been on the governors 
council in the past, and is nent in Republican politics 


bo oe 
the State as well as a prominent business man. The treasurer ©" 
assistant treasurer are men of , one a retired capitalis' tn 
the other a banker. Dr. W Leonard, who writes in the Jun 
number of the =a aga restrictive medical legisiation, ~ | 
member of our ry and has worked for us from the first. 
He was 19 years professor of materia medica in the Univers’ 
of Minnesota, and oes of 
the country. Dr. A. F. 
advisory is one of 


2 @® bere 


the prominent homeopathic physicins «f 
of St. Louis, 
prominent 


another member of ovr 
medical 


most authors, edu 
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hysiclans in the eclectic school. I sent you a few days 
cators, strong indorsement of the league’s work as president 
of the National Eclectic Association. I mention these physicians for 
the reason that a persistent attempt has been made by Senator Owen 
and the advocates of State medicine to convey the idea that the homeo- 
pathie and eclectic schools of medicine are not in sympathy with our 
fight, and a persistent attempt has been made to alienate the physicians 
of these schools from us, and inasmuch as Collier’s and Senator Owen, 
through reading Collier's article and thus indorsing it, have tried to 
convey the impression that the management of the league is discredit- 
able, tt cosine to me that if 25 or 35 very oem business, profes- 
sional, literary, and educationa! names should be mentioned as oilicials 
of the league and as representative of those constituting the executive 
branch of the league and its State branches, it would most effectively 
silence this attempt to discredit the league. 

After one year’s search Collier’s have not been able to find 10 persons 
connected with the league against whom they dared to make charges, 
and even in these instances a large number of the statements made 
were deliberate misrepresentations, and other statements were made for 
the purpose of trying to convey a false impression to the public mind. 

Cordially, yours, tao 
. O. FLOWER. 


WHO IS SUPPORTING THE BILL. 

Mr. WORKS. Now, after having discussed thus briefly and 
imperfectly the opposition to the bill, I desire to say something 
about who it is that is undertaking to bring about the enact- 
ment of this bill. 

In the first place, I desire to read very briefly from a report 
of J. N. MeCormack, M. D., chairman of the committee on 
organization of the American Medical Association. 
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Senators will bear in mind that the impression has gone | 


forth that this legislation is being pressed by the committee of 
100, composed of people who are entirely disinterested, and my 
desire is to show, as I said a while ago, that while that ap- 
pears to be so, as a matter of fact it is being pressed by the 
American Medical Association practically and alone. Dr. Mc- 
Cormack says: 

Accounts of my itineraries in New England and the Northwest were 
given such publicity in American Medical Association and State jour- 
nals at the time that I shall confine this report to the subject of na- 
tional health legislation, which was put so prominently before the pro- 
fession by the action of this House two years ago and has been kept 
constantly before it by the indefatigable labors of your legislative commit- 
tee since in an effort to secure a national department of health, the 
aspiration and hope of this association for half a century. 

* 7 * m os a“ 2 

Sent on to Washington by your legislative committee, after the great 
speech of Senator Owen had impressed this country, as Gladstone 
had done England a few decades before, “ that care for the public health 
is the first and highest duty of the statesman,” I found many leading 
men of both Houses outspoken in seogert of the principles of his bill, 
and a number of our most experienced friends believed that there was 
an excellent chance to perfect and pass it at the present session of the 
Congress. After looking over the ground and conferring with Drs. 
Sower, Wiley, Kober, Woodward, Owen, and others—and I have never 
seen men more devoted and earnest in a cause—the hearings were ar- 
ranged, and it is believed that few measures of such a nature were ever 
more ably supported. 


I am inclined to agree with that, Mr. President. I do not 
think there has ever been a measure before the Congress of the 
United States which has been more earnestly supported by any 


body of people than this legislation has been supported by the | 


American Medical Association. 


More important was an opposition due to a conflict of interest be- 
tween the bureaus and divisions directly affected by the proposed trans- 
fer to the new health department, about which there might well be hon- 
est difference of opinion. 


of the legislation, and the ablest men in the profession came on to Wash- 
ington and took part in the negotiations to meet the difficulty. These 
negotiations were continued here, and I am happy to inform you that, 
under the sagacious leadership of Drs. Welch and Gorgas, great enough to 
give proper consideration to every interest, an agreement has been reached. 

Dr. Welch was at that time, as I remember it, president of 
the American Medical Association; if not, he was so later, and 
I believe he has just retired from that position at an election 
which has been held at the city of Los Angeles, my home. 

It will be seen that there was a conflict between the authors 
of the American Medical Association and the constituted medi- 
cal authorities of the Government then existing, including the 
Public Health and National Quarantine Service. It is per- 
fectly evident that some sort of a bargain was made between 
the representatives of the Government in that bureau and the 
American Medical Association which was entirely satisfactory 
to the association. 


We are to have a health department commensurate with the powers 
and resources of our Government, and in time our country is to be put 
in the front rank in the field of preventive medicine. tn accordance 
with that agreement and by authority I now offer the following— 

I think Senators would like very much to know what sort of 
an agreement that was. I know I would, and I think the people 
of this country have a right to know what sort of a bargain 
was made the medical bureau of this Government and the 
American Association which brought about this com- 
promise. Here is the resolution that was offered by Dr. Mc- 
Cormack— 


Resolved, = the president be, and is hereby, authorized to appoint 


fe ae feren members, which shall be charged with the duty of 


a a national ttment of health, to be presented to 
session of Congress in ber, and that this committee shall 


This occasioned much anxiety to the friends | 
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consider and determine 


all matters and policies relating to national 

health legislation, and may invife the cooperation and cooperate with 
other organizations having the same purpose in view 

So we see that at that particular time the American Medical 

Association was quite active in bringing about this legislation. 

Nothing was heard at that time about the committee of 100 that 


Was supposed to be acting disinterestedly. 

I desire also to read briefly from a letter of the president of 
the committee of 100 to show what sort of action was bein 
taken by the committee, engineered, as I believe and as I assert 
here, by the American Medical Association, with Dr. Met 


at its head. They have been complaining of the Leagcu r 
Medical Freedom that it had been expending large sums of 
money in sending telegrams to Members of Congress and in 
various other ways. This letter shows that the commitiee of 


100 has not been free from that same weakness. 

Prof. Irving Fisher, a very distinguished and estimable gen- 
tleman, against whom I have nothing whatever to say, acting, [ 
have not the slightest doubt, with perfect ity in 1 
matter, in the belief that he was doing something of benefit to 
the American people, said in this letter: 


since! 


Our legislative subcommittee and executive subcommittee have l 
frequent meetings. We believe that it is not possible to overcome the 


opposition unless a campaign fund of from $20,000 to $25,000 can be 





} raised at once. This will be used for printing, stationery, telegrams, 
ete., the effect of which will be that Congressmen, especially pivotal 
Congressmen, will not dare to displease their constituents by opposing 
President Taft's program. It will also be used to reach our American 
Health League—which contains many thousand health enthusiasts— to 
start up our Authors’ League of 1,000 health writers, to stimulate 
our press council of 100 leading editors, and to supply them and t 
members generally with ammunition in the way of literature 





; aiso to 


reach the labor organizations and the Grange and all our allies. * * * 


I am writing to you among the first, knowing that you keenly ap 
ciate the importance of overcoming the s sh opposition to a pi 
which, once started, will surely expand within a decade so that 
lions upon millions of Government money will be put into this must 
needed form of national defense. 

There is no selfishness abont that, I presume. Nobody is to 


be benefited by the expenditure of these, millions and milli 


of dollars that were to be expended by the department that is 
proposed to be organized. 

Letters received from Congressmen in response to our effort lt 
them on this question show that many of them, and especially those 
who control procedure, need something n than t President's 
message to urge them to action; in short, that they 1 t have letter 
and telegrams from their constituents. 

In order to show something about the estimation in which 


the American Medical Association is held in so far as it is at- 
tempting to control legislation of this kind, I want to read an 
extract from the testimony of Henry R. which was 
given before the House committee on this subject: and richt 
in this connection I want to make a distinction in the criticism 


Strong, 


that I make against the American Medical Association be- 
tween what I regard as its legitimate business, the building 
up of the efficiency of its own body, the effort that it is ma g 
to bring about better conditions in its own profession, and its 
attempt at legislation of this kind that shall give it an undue 
advantage over others who are undertaking to do the same 
kind of work. I have no criticism to make of the American 


Medical Association so long as it is following out the purpose 

and objects I have indicated. 
Mr. OWEN. Mr. President-—— 

Will 


The VICE PRESIDENT. the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. If it would not interrupt the Senator from 
California, I should like to call his attention to section rf 


the proposed bill, which expressly forbids discriminati 
favor of or against any school or system of medicine 

Mr. WORKS. I am coming to that, if the Senator will allow 
me, and when I reach that point I shall be glad to submit 
any question which the Senator may desire to ask. 
it would be inappropriate. 

Mr. OWEN. Very well; I will wait. 

Mr. WORKS. I will then be glad to submit to any s 
tion which the Senator has to make in that conn 
statement of Mr. Strong is as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Henry R. Strong. Té 
to you, Mr. Strong. 

Mr. Stronc. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committ: 
due respect to those who have appeared before this committ I « 
to say that I am in sympathy with neither the homeopaths, t! 
the osteopaths, the Christian Scientists, nor any no: i 
called sects, if I may so call them, that I suppose are behind t 
My sympathies, as are my interests, are with and nd th the 
so-called school of regular physicians, but I believe that if | rt 
is passed it will accomplish a state establishment of medicit ' 
country, and I believe such was the purpose of those will 
movement originated some six or eight years ago 

I refer, Mr. Chairman, to a clique of political doctors ho } 
eaptured the control of the organization of the American. | Asso 
ciation, who are falsely pretending to represent the regular physicians 
of this country. The fact of the matter is that the America 


mh ith 


At this time 


n minutes have been ! 
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Association itself does not have 80,000 members, as who 
have addressed rou stated it had. It has only 30; or 40,000, 
although by coercive methods the membership is rapidly growing. 
Therefore, as 1 say, the clique in control of the association does not 
fairly represent the association, nor does the association represent the 
profession as a whole. 


HOW THE EFFORTS OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION TO SECURE 
LEGISLATION 18 VIEWED BY OTHERS. 


Mr. President, in order to bring to the attention of Senators 
the position that is taken by others besides Christian Scientists 
with respect to this matter, I desire to call attention to resolu- 
tions which were adopted by the Eclectic Medical Society of the 
State of California, at Redlands, Cal., on June 2, 1911: 


Ec.Lectic MEpIcaL Socrery 
orf THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Redlands, Cal., June 2, 1911. 

Dear Sir: The following resolution was unanimously passed at the 
meeting of the California State Eclectic Medical Society, held in San 
Francisco, May 23 to 25: 

Whereas there has been introduced at the present extra session of 
Congress the so-called Owen bill, which is designed to eventually estab- 
lish a State medicine; and 

Whereas a State medicine is, equally with a State religion, contrary 
to a republican form of government and obnoxious to its people: 
Therefore be it 3 

Resolved, That the Eclectic Medical Society of the State of Cali- 
fornia, in its thirty-eighth annual session, and representing 300 regis- 
tered physicians, is unalterably opposed to Federal or State compul- 
sory medical laws unless such acts preserve the absolute independence 
of the physician and citizen to use and employ the system of treat- 
ment most consistent with their choice or belief, in the same manner 
as the rights and privileges of all citizens are now guaranteed with 
respect to politics and religion. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to mail a copy of this 
resolution to President Taft and to each of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress; also to Gov. Johnson and to each of the 
senators and assemblymen of the State of California. 

0. C. WELBOURN. 
ALBEert J. ATKINS. 
Gro. G. GERE. 
Oran Newron. 

L. A. Perce. 

BE. R. Harvey. 


As indicating what the feeling of outside people, if I may 
so call them, is with respect to this sort of legislation which is 
going on in the States as well as in Congress, I desire now to 
read an editorial which appeared in the Los Angeles Express 
only a short time ago bearing upon legislation that was at- 
tempted to be passed in the Legislature of California at the 
session of the legislature just closed. 

DOCTORS, TAKE WARNING. 


Los Angeles is opposed to the om of medical tyranny over the 
public schools designed to be established by senate bill No. 733 and 
assembly bill No. 964. ‘The fathers and mothers of this city will not 
deliver their children over to the Doctors’ Trust those measures would 
create. If the price of education at the public schools is to be the 
surrender of all attending scholars to the arbitrary authority of State 
physicians who will prescribe in bigoted obedience to the uirements 
of a would-be medical monopoly, Los Angeles will not pa at price. 

As the parents of southern lifornia would resist to uttermest 
the introduction into the schools of a group of sectarians who should 
exercise exclusive control over the religious teaching of their children, 
so will they resist the proposed surre of their children to a Medical 
Trust. As the public schools, attended by children of all religious 
creeds, must be kept free from the dominating influence of any single 
creed, so must they be kept free from the dominating influence of any 


single school of medicine. 

We are of the race that during these centuries has won libe of 
conscience and freedom of belief. As no State would now dare direct 
how the children in its schools should worship God, so should no State 
dare attempt to compel such children to submission to the tenets of 
some particular sc of medicine. If, in op tion to the beliefs and 
convictions of parents, their children are to treated and prescribed 
for by State practitioners. exercising arbitrary authority in aid of the 
establishment of a medical monopoly, it will not be long before State 
clergymen, representing some State creed, will be given exciusive con- 
trol over their religious betiefs. 

Let the paeeeaee make no mistake in its judgment of public senti- 
ment as to this proposal. All else that it has done, important as its 
work has been, sinks into insignificance beside this act that is 
posed. If the legislature aids the Doctors’ Trust to this attempted 
seizure of the public schools it will in . if it attempts 
to compel the boys and girls of California to submit themselves to 
arbitrary control of monopolistic medical arrogance it will become 
odious and hateful. No legislation of this character should receive an 
instant’s consideration. It were suitable to the period in which men 
were burned at the stake because they chose to worship God in ac- 
cordance with their consciences, but it has no place this century of 
freedom and enlightenment. 

The Express attacks no school of medicine, but no school of medicine 
shall attack the liberties of the e. California is free from medical 
tyranny. Let it remain so. It has no State religion. Let it not estab- 
lish a State system of medicine. Should physicians of any school be 
given power to examine and prescribe for children because — are 

examine and pre- 


pro- 


scholars, presently they would be given authority to 

scribe for men and women because are citizens. The schools now 
are free and they must be kept free. ther sectarianism nor medical 
slavery shall be allowed to overwhelm and destroy them. 


I also desire to include in my remarks a short editorial from 
the Los Angeles Herald, entitled “ Menaced by a Doctors’ Trust.” 
It is as follows: 
MENACED BY A DOCTOR TRUST. 
The attempt by the Mann bill to turn over the public health a 
of the Government to a Doctors’ Trust is a most pernicious attempt 
legislate in favor of one school of medicine and to lay every home 
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to offensive regulations by Government i 
would change the name of the existing 
Hospital Service and te to new body 

violation of the rights of ip. All that an ins ‘or would have 
to do in order to erfere in a case of iliness in any would be to 
decide in his own mind that the disease might interfere with interstate 
commerce. Then he is clothed with almost absolute power to take 
eharge of the case, establish rules and regulations, and call in what- 
ever physician he desired, despite family protests. 

Back of this bill there is a school of physicians that thus expects to 
be recognized officially and thus be empowered to force upon the public 
its own theories for the causes of diseases and its own methods for 
cures to the exclusion of all other schools and their remedies and plan: 
of treatment. 

Under the action of the Mann bill a man’s home would cease to }ec 
his castle, and he would be at the mercy of an inspector who would 
have a defense for any act he might commit on the ground that he 
feared the disease might become a publie menace. 


There was also at its annual meeting, May 16 and 17, 1911, » 
resolution on this subject passed by the Indiana Institute o/ 
Homeopathy, It is as follows: 

Resolutions passed by the Indiana Institute of Hom thy at its 
ae annual session held in Indianap: Ind., May 16-17, 1911. 

ereas the National League for Medical iom is an organization 


whose purpose is to serve and perpetuate the personal liberty of 1 
people of the United States as pertains to the choice of medical a 


The proposed bill 
lic Health oon Marine 
powers that are in 


tendants ; and 

Whereas this liberty has been and is still threatened by reason of 1 
effort by the American Medical Association to have enacted a )}j!! 
creating a national health board, with r and authority to interfer 
with the rights and powers of the individual States to control thei: 
internal affairs: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Indiana Institute of Bomsepeste That we hereby 
indorse the purpose of the National for Medical Freedom, a: 
we do hereby most earnestly protest st the creation of a nati 
health board with power and authority superior to that invested in | 
heal of the individual States; and be it further 

Resolved, That we extend our mutual rt to.Dr. Louis Crutcher 
as the homeopathic representative on the directorate of the Nations 
League for Medical Freedom, and commend his work to all lovers of 
personal liberty. 

I should say in this connection that at one time the Nationa! 
Grange was induced to indorse legislation of this kind, but i: 
evidently found that it had made a mistake, and subsequent t. 
that time the resolutions I am about to read were adopted }) 
the grange: 


PUBLIC HEALTH BUREAU. 


| That there be no ambiguity or misunderstanding to our action an: 
meaning of our position on public health bureau, we add: 
“ Whereas the resolutions adopted at the forty-third annual sess 
of the National Grange, favoring the consolidation of the various Ii 
eral health bureaus, have been used by the committee of 100 on nation 
health as an indorsement of the pro to create a new Federal! 
department to be called the rtment of public health; and 
“Whereas the attitude of the National Grange in this matter | 
a misrepresented by the advocates of a pu! health department; 
“ Whereas the creation of such a department would involve the 1: 
pointment of th of penny Seer and the expendi! 
of millions “of dollars, which could better devoted to establish 
parcels post, aiding the States in their work of road improvement, : 
other reforms in which the G is interested : ore 
“Resolved, That the National Grange has not and does not indor 
department of public health, and sees no good reason why the far: 
of the country should favor the creation of such a department, or 1: 
legisIation that might be construed as a in that direction.” 
The above resolution bg ~~ ty ie ational Grange at its fort) 
fourth annual session at A tie Ci ecm eae 
EEMAN, 


Secretary National Gran 


I desire also to read briefly from a letter of C. W. Miller, 1- 
dressed to myself, in which he says: 
Wasuincton, D. C., June 30, 1911. 


11 years Dr. McCormack has been the walking de'c 
’ Trust, traveling from State to State for the purpose 
into the organiza‘ 


For the 
ee the physicians of every 
e 
is cftesnoon stunt im each place he 
w to get more money) to the 


a public eaith 
and the near-divine the profession that is 
Cains 20 ae Se ee ee ee re ee eeemworts of 
own »Dusiness. a 
The fee schedule mulgated Dr. MeCormack first a red in the 
Journal of the Medical Seeeetios on November 28, 1908, afterwar's 
being reprinted in various State medical and it very accu 
rately Spttonee’ what the character of his 11 years’ work among ) 
ciars 


been, 

Further evidence in this regard and of the flattering results of | 
work may Pe Soest in ~~. report of his eee eich De $ 
= oe Medical Ls in Chicago on June 2-5, 1°) 

says : 

e I have been a r in my home and 

iy that I night serve 9 nie senmtaas sagies has been that my 

1 Se on a ; conservative estimate, I 0: 
added Indirectly hundreds of thousan(s 
part of it, as wi! 

men should be pu 

until the bene- 

but at every 

profession is really 


has 
work has 


Cc, W. Mitta. 
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Mr. President, I also submit the following address by 
Dr. Munk at the meeting of the National Eclectic Association 
in June, 1911: 


We, as eclectics, are a separate and independent school of medicine, 
but we are not the only one. It is as necessary and beneficial to have 
a variety of schools of medicine as it is to have parties in politics or 
sects in religion, Each school, party, or sect permits the citizen to have 
a choice, to select what he wants, and gives him the opportunity to 
act with those of his own way of thinking. This is his constitutional 
right under our system of free government of which we are all so 
proud. Attempts have been made to invade and annul this inalienable 
right. The same spirit of monopoly which pervades the commercial 
world is also found in medicine. To establish one school of medicine 
io the exclusion of all others would create State medicine, which is 
just as obnoxious and dangerous as is State religion. A variety of 
schools, parties, or sects is an advantage, as it causes a friendly rivalry 
by each one striving to excel the other, and a_ healthy competition 
that benefits the majority, which is as it should be, especially in a 
Government like ours, where majorities rule. This coveted power has 
been sought after for many years by the political ring in the American 
Medical Association, which it hopes to obtain eventually through State 
and national legislation. 

All of the minor schools of medicine, known as the Allies, are $p- 
posed to such action, on the ground that it is class legislation and un- 
constitutional ; but neither one of the Allies is strong enough to engage 
the enemy single handed. It also does not seem to be convenient for 
them te unite their several interests in one counter organization. In 
this crisis a new and welcome friend has appeared upon the scene to 
lend a helping hand. The National League for Medical Freedom was 
organized one short year ago as a lay movement in opposition to the 
offensive activity of the American Medical Association to force the Owen 
bill through Congress and establish a public bureau of health. Owing 
to the league’s timely and energetic protest the bill failed to pass, but it 
is up again in a modified, but no less objectionable form, to be acted on 
during the present extra session of Congress. That tpe bill will be again 
defeated goes without saying. now that the pou have been warned of 
their danger. If such a bill ever becomes law it will be a serious men- 
ace to liberty and freedom in the United States and will be the entering 
wedge for other objectionable and harmful legislation of a like character. 

The scope of the league is nation wide and has branch offices in 
neatly every la city of the Union. Its function is to expose and 
oppose the evil designs of the Medical Trust in its endeavors to fasten 
itself upon the States and Nation; to give publicity to every int of 
interest and teach the people the right and wrong of everything that 
pertains to the subject. It is plodenl to oppose every attempt to legis- 
late against the interests of the people or to rob the citizen of his lib- 
erty and right to choose his own medical advisor. The objects of the 
league meet exactly our wants, and it behooves us to “ pool our issues” 
and “hiteh our wagon to a star” that will carry us safely and surely 
on to victory. 

J. A. MunK. 


Also, resolutions passed at the thirty-second meeting of the 
Interpational Hahnemann Association, at Asbury Park, N. J., 
June 23, 1911, as follows: 


Whereas there is a persistent effort upon the part of the American 
Medical Association to establish a national department of heulth and 
thereby to infringe upon the liberties of the people in the free choice of 
a medical adviser and of the school of medicine by which they shall be 
treated; and 

Whereas there now exist several schools of medical practice, well 
patronized by the people of the United States, none of which is to be 
recognized by the projected department of health; and 

Whereas several of the large insurance ae have taken upon 
themselves to give medical advice to their policy holders and thus to 
further the icy of state medicine and the selfish and unpatriotic 
aims of the dominant school of medicine: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the International Hahnemann Association in session 
assembled does ees condemn and protest against the passage 
of Senate bill No. 1, known as the Owen bill, and House bill No. 11035, 
Snows as the Dyer bill, and all bills of similar import; and be it 
urther 

Resolved, That the International Hahnemann Association resents the 
impudent meddling on the part of commercial! insurance companies with 
the medical treatment of private individuals and the practice of the 
family physician. 

J. B. 8S. Kina, Secretary. 


HOW THE POWER OF THE DOCTORS IS EXERCISED. 


I come now to a very brief consideration of the manner in 
which the power that is obtained by the American Medical As- 
sociation by means of legislation of this kind in the States is 
exercised and the way in which it is received by the people 
who are cognizant of its exercise by that authority. I call 
attention first to a very brief article appearing in the Chicago 
(Ill.) Journal, as follows: 


VACCINATION IS ENFQORCED—PITTSBURG CHILDREN MUST SHOW MARKS OR 
SUBMIT TO INOCULATION IN PITTSBURG CAMPAIGN. 


PITTSBURG, January 12. 


The bureau of health of Pittsburg has ordered the immediate vac- 
cination of all school children who can not peeve by ocular demonstra- 
tion that they have been vaccinated. Health Supt. E. L. Walter has 
discovered that many of the vaccination certificates furnished by pupils 
have been “faked,” and he has instructed his assistants to accept 
neither assertion nor certificates unless vaccination marks can be 
shown. At least 200 children are now being vaccinated daily, and the 
<b working in squads of six, are going through each school from 


I also read v ri N 
Pesala —-. efly from an article in the New York 
NEWARK, March 27. 


There were further protests to-day by physicians and citizens against 
the order of Dr. J. Holmes, tntet etc inspector of the rd 


ot directing his assistants in examining schoo! pupils to make 
ait ‘the ehanires’ undress to the waist. The first protests came from 
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parents who refused to let their children be subjected to such exami- 
natfon. Particular objection was made to the method in which the 
examinations have been conducted. Girls from 10 to 14 years old have 
been taken in groups from classrooms and compe i to remove their 
clothing in one another's presence. This has met with opposition from 
many of the pupils. 

I also submit a communication in the Milwaukee Free Press, 
as follows: 
LETTERS TO THE FREE PRESS—PROTESTS AGAINST SCHOOL-IN Crion 

BILL, 


MILWAUKER, Apri 
To the Editor: 


On April 14 the assembly voted indefinitely to postpone action on the 
so-called school-inspection (doctor's) bill. fhis was the result of tl 
vigorous protest set up by members of our league, who gave the joint 


committee of the senate and assembly facts that could end the matt 
in no other way. 

This class of legislation (the most paternalistic) was supposed to be 
dead; but now I am informed that representatives of the American 
Medical Association and a local medical society branch have drawn an- 
other bill and sent it to the doctors who are members of the legislature 

This bill is also a compulsion measure, although it is written in a 
way intended to pull the wool over the eyes of the opponents of this 
kind of law. 

When the bill is up for hearing or a vote every county in Wisconsin 
will be heard from against it. 

Any bill, no matter what the wording, which adds to the authority 
of the so-called Medical Trust over the liberties of the people of Wis- 
consin will meet with vigorous opposition of this league, which is or- 
ganized in every county of the State. 

As long as doctors are in politics, just so long will this league exist. 
The doctors’ organization has a membership of 82,000. The league's 
strength is 200,000, a large share of which is contributing funds to pay 
the campaign expenses. Thus you have the two forces—the first named 
old and seasoned and with professional interest involved, while the lat- 
ter is but a year old, with personal and to some extent religious liberty 
behind it. 

The political doctors sometimes argue that their intentions are purely 

hilantbropic. Let us look at Chicago. In 1908 the Cook County 
Medical Society offered, and the city accepted, a plan for the inspec- 
tion—almost free—of public-school children. The Chicago newspapers 
fell into the trap and boosted it along. A few days after the first in- 
spection was oly partly made, these newspapers spread the result all 
over their first pages, announcing that “ 60,000 school children require 
medical attendance.” Nearly all of these boys and girls were sent home, 
often to distracted parents, with Ietters detailing the awful diseases 
that the youngsters had. You can guess how many of the 60,000 were 
hurried to a doctor’s office! Some were operated upon for adenoids, at 
all the way from $10 to $75 per operation; others were fitted with 
spectacles, and others were given prescriptions. 

Is there any doubt about the sordid high finance end of this thing? 
Or in sounding these frequent alarms about disease are the alarmists 
“zealously working,” as Henry M. Hyde says in the Saturday Evening 
Post, “to the destruction of the prospects of their own business”? 

In the Chicago case it looks as if the “ political doctors’ sounded an 
alarm that resulted in a shower of prescriptions, medical calls, opera- 
tions—-business. 

Medical practice, generally speaking (excepting always a great many 
physicians who are in a high, proud class by themselves), is firmly 
established by the American Medical Association on a commercia! basis 
with a department devoted to alarms with which the magazines and 
newspapers are being victimized because most of the editors are not 
giving the subject the thought it deserves, and are publishing the 
alarms and creating the business for the political doctors, who of l 
men have and express the greatest aversion for the press—this latter 
being a part of the ethics of so-called “ regular” practice—except in 
times when an “alarm” is necessary, and then it must be sounded 
the press “ free gratis for nothing.” To advertise is one of the wicked 
est and most unforgivable things a “regular” (allopath) can do, but 
there is no rule in any medical association that I know of which pre 
vents a member from sending a “ personal” to a city editor announci: 
that he—the doctor—is going out of town on a vacation, so his | : 
will understand that he hasn't quit business 

Every good citizen has the welfare of the school children at heart 
and the interest shown by the political doctors is all right until we dig 
around and find out what is back of it 

NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR MEDICAL FREEDOM. 
WILLIAM F. Hooxer, 
Secretary Wisconsin Di on 
WHAT THE DOCTORS SAY ABOUT IT. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to call attention to some of the 
things that have been said by doctors themselves with respect 
to this matter, not only in regard to the character of the efforts 
that are being made, but what they expect to accomplish by the 
efforts that they are making to secure the passage of this bill. 

One of the prominent members of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Prof. G. Frank Lydston, M. D.. of the faculty of the 
medical department of the University of Illinois, in an address 
before the Ohio Valley Medical Association, November 10, 1909, 
said: 


o 
is 
tient 
if 4 


Under the present political régime the American Medical Association 
has developed into a medicopolitical and commercia! trust, which i : 
direct antithesis of what the machine which runs it promised 
should be. 


Dr. Welch, president of the American Medical Association, 
said to Senator Smoor: 

I would simply like to throw out the suggestion that it may be that 
the Federal Government can exercise larger powers in this matter than 
is generally supposed to be the case. 

Dr. Henry O. Marcy, former president of the American Med- 
ical Association, in an interview in the Boston Traveler on 
May 16, said of the opposition to the Owen bill: 

It is the old cry of the incompetents who practice under various 
designations against legislation that will tend to bar them from practice 
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and keep the practice in the hands of those who will not be a menace 
to the public health. 

There is the secret, Mr. President, of the effort that is being 
made in this direction. It is to bar those who are not sup- 
posed to have the necessary qualifications from the point of 
view of the American Medical Association from practicing the 
art of healing in any way whatever. 

Dr. ©. A. L. Reed, chairman of the legislative committee of 
the American Medical Association, says: 

The principle that is involved is the same—that the man in pos- 
session of the technical knowledge which gives him a scientific compre- 
hension of his subject and his problem * * * should have the 
executive authority to enforce that knowledge and not be overridden 
by a man who has no such technical knowledge, and consequently no 
such comprehension of the importance of the subject. 

Now, see what it leads to, Mr. President. Who is going to 
determine who has the technical knowledge to deal with these 
questions if not the head of the department that is expected to 
be provided under this bill? Whatever his decree may be with 
respect to it, that will determine the qualifications of anybody 
connected with the administration of the public health. There 
is no way whatever provided for in this bill, or in any other 
way that I am aware of, that his judgment in that matter could 
be controlled in any way. 

Prof. J. Pease Norton, of Yale University, in a speech before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, re- 
printed with approval in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, said: 

1. It seems desirable that a United States national department of 
health should be established, having as its head a secretary who shall 
be a member of the Executive Cabinet. 

2. The purpose of the department should be to take all measures 
calculated, in the judgment of experts, to decrease deaths, to decrease 
sickness, and to increase physical and mental efficiency of citizens. 

3. It should consist of the following bureaus: 

National bureau of infant hygiene. 

National bureau of education and schools. 

National bureau of sanitation. 

National bureau of pure food. 

National bureau of registration of physicians and surgeons. 

National bureau of registration of drugs, druggists, and drug manu- 
facturers. 

National bureau of registration of institutions of public and private 
relief, correction, detention, and residence. 

National bureau of organic diseases. 

National bureau of quarantine. 

National bureau of health information. 

National bureau of immigration. 

National bureau of labor congitions. 

National bureau of research, requiring statistics. 

National bureau of research, requiring laboratories and equipment. 

That simply shows the extent to which they propose to go 
if they succeed in establishing a department of health, and to 
my mind is quite significant. 

THE FALSITY OF THE ARTICLES IN COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 


Mr. President, I come now to the question of the truth or 
falsity of the articles contained in Collier’s Weekly. I am not 
going to take up the time of the Senate in reviewing those arti- 
cles. I have here certain very brief affidavits and also corre- 
spondence between the editor of Collier’s Weekly and the officers 
of the League for Medical Freedom which will explain them- 
selves and I think will clearly show that the articles contained 
in Collier’s were not only false, but that they were knowingly 
so, and that they were malicious in their character. 

They are as follows: 

STate or New Yorn, County of New York, ss: 


Benjamin O. Flower, being first duly sworn, Sapens and says that he 
is of lawful age and a resident of Boston, Suffolk County, Mass.; that 
he is the editor of the Twentieth Century Magazine, in said city of Bos- 
ton, and is the president of the National League for Medical breatem, 
the principal offices of which and headquarters are in New York City: 
that he is acquainted with the officers and directors of said league, and 


that their occupations are as follows: 

That William R. Brown, the first vice president, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
fs a director of the Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, of said city, and is also 
president of the Willett Press, of New York City. 

Hon. Charles W. Miller, of Waverly, Iowa, who is the second vice 
president of said league, is the publisher of the Waverly Democrat, in 
said city of Waverly, and a member of the Legislature of the State of 


Iowa 
e, is the president of the Clinton 





That Paul A. Harsch, of said lea 

pg Co, and secretary of the BE. H. Close Realty Co., both of Toledo, 
0. 

That the Astor Trust Co., treasurer of said league, is a well-known 
financial institution of New York City. 

That Hon. John L. Bates, the general counsel for said lea: 
formerly governor of the Commonwealth of chusetts, an 
an attorney in active practice in Boston. 

That Col. Frederick A. Bangs, the associate counsel of said league, 
is an at in active —- in the city of Chicago, Ill., with 

’ offices in the First National Bank Building. s 

That the directors of said league are nine in number, and are as 
follows: Benjamin O. Flower, Frederick A. William R. Brown, 
Harry E. Lesan, Charles W. M na Belais, Harry Linden Chiles, 


e, was 
is now 


ier. 
Howard P. Cratcher, and Paul A. Harsch. 
That of said directors not hereinabove mentioned as officers, said 
Lesan is the head of the H. BE. Lesan Advertising Agency, < , “+ 
es 


of New York, which said 4 other , hand 
——- of the New York Central besos and 
otor Co, 


United States 
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That Mrs. Diana Belais is the President of the Antivivisection So. 
ciety of New York. 

That Harry L. Chiles, of Orange, N. J., is an osteopathic physician 
in good and regular standing and active practice in said city, and he j 
also the secretary of the American Osteopathic Association. 

That Dr. Howard P. Crutcher, of Kansas City, Mo., is a homeo 
pathic physician in an and reguiar standing and in active practice in 
es ay of Kansas City, and is registrar of the Hahnemannian Medica 

nstitute. 

Affiaat further states that the affairs and business of said National 
League for Medical Freedom are con and transacted by said 
officers and directors and their employees, and by none other. 

Affiant further states that the mem rship of said league is upwari 
of 135,000; that it is manifestly impossible for affiant to be cognizan 
of the business activities of so large a number, but that to the }b 
of his knowledge and belief none of said members are manufacturers ©’ 
fraudulent remedies, or of any remedies. 

And affiant further declares no manufacturers of fraudulent remedio 
or other remedies have been solicited or requested to me mem! 
- a league or to contribute to its support by any of the office: 

ereof. 

Affiant further states that but one contribution to the funds of ; 
league has been received from a person known to be the manufact 
og 2 remedy, and that said contribution was declined with thanks : 
returned to the donor. 

And further deponent saith not. 

BensAMIN O. Flower 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this — day of November. 197%. 





Srats or New Yor, County of New York, as. 


Paul Arthur Harsch, being first duly sworn, deposes and says t 
he is the secretary of the National League for Medical Freedom: ji 
charge of its office and has the general conduct of its business; | 
he receives all rgmittances and contributions to the funds of 
league, keeps Y per books of account, and makes all deposits 
receipts with t treasurer. 

That, to the best of his knowledge and belief, none of the cont: 
tions to the funds of said league are from manufacturers of fraudu 
remedjes or of any remedies. 

That no such manufacturers have ever been solicited to be 
members of said league or to contribute to its support by any of | 
officers thereof, and that the only contribution received from su 
manufacturer was of the sum of $100, and was by this affiant retur 
to the donor with the thanks of the league. 

Affiant farther states that he has read the above and foregoi: 
affidavit, signed by Benjamin O. Flower, that he is familiar with th« 
facts therein set forth, and that the same are substantially true. 

And further deponent saith not. » 8 

‘AuL A. Harsci 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of November, 191° 
James R. Wricur. 
Notary Public, New York Count 


Srats or New York, County of New York, sa. 

Joseph R. Kathrens, being first duly sworn, upon oath deposes an 
says that he is acting a = National League for Medica! 
Freedom, of New York City. t, in conjunction with B. 0. Flo 
and William D. Brown, he has been actively eng: in the format 
of said | e. That he source of all subscriptions «: 
incomes of this league, and declares upon his oath that no subscrip- 
tion or fund of any kind or character has been solicited or receiv! 
by this league or by him from any individual, firm, or corporation in 
any manner enga in the manufacture or sale of medicines or dru 
or from any association composed of individuals, firms, or corporations 
engaged in the making or selling of drugs or medicines. 

h witness whereof he has hereunto set his hand and seal t 
18th day of May, A. D. 1910. 
Jos. R. KatTunren 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of May, A. D. 1919. 
ALVIN RoGers, 


CHARLES 
Notary Public in and for the County of New York. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 28, 1911. 
Mr. ALBERT Lez, 
Managing Editor of Collier’s, New York City. 

My Drar Mr. Lew: Your office kindly sends me an Extracts Bulletin 
of June 3, for what reason I know not, unless you desire me to (1k 
some notice of the age article. Because of the article’s reference ‘) 
previous squibs, I have also loeked them up. 

It seems to me that I have rarely read articles which more c\ 
ignored fundamentals and indulged in mere bickerings and sma! 
mosities than these. The animus of the writer is plain in his rst 
sentence: “The League of Medical Freedom is a h we don’t lik: 
Then he proceeds to dislike them, and that fs about all. _ 

You at B. O. Flower, but chiefly through R. C. Flower. 3B. ° 


Flower have been t of a oe company, or le 
may not. don’t know. But B. O. Flower has a career as a pu 

spirited editor, editor, and advanced publicist too long {' 
a Sede ae haie deena ake meet He oot 
one comers fight toeracy, ege, and all 
— which threaten our social Dad political system 

as Collier's I_ do not recall the date of your conversion to °°: 
racy, I know it has never been enough to keep you 
from the tools 6 a and I that B. O. Flower 
was an veteran in fight — the yery abuses which you 

now when Collier's was a mere agent's journal. : 
Mrs. Belais you call a “ well-meaning, ignorant, reckless, and mud'°- 


tions Al pecemeeety ithe the desc! - 

and pro-Ballinger journals were wont (° 

make of Collier’s. Not an argument in it; just a denunciation. \ 
fault because she is “president of an antiexperiment socicty 


find 
thout naming the . Probably lady is a member of some 
te seat vis Sepa ope ee ta pel: of 
eminen’ potas 
periments of inocula eyes of orphan children with 
oe Saye Collier’ 


leasing ¢x- 
berculosis, 
t 


S a proexperimentalist 


E 
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manages to work itself Into a spasm of horror over anyone 
who hints that patent medicines may not be much worse than other 
medicines. Personally, I don’t believe in patent medicines (as the term 


Collier's 


ly underst , but is it v much worse to defend a patent 
medicine ‘than to ae a woman who disbelieves in the wanton tor- 
ture of animals and of defenseless children? Even is it very much 
worse to believe in a patent medicine which has its formula printed on 
the label, as some have, than to believe in a physician's prescription, 
being entirely ignorant of its contents, as most patients are? Is it? 

I bave no doubt that are members of the league who are in 
it for ulterior purposes. That is true of any organization, but that 
is not the uestion. The question is, What is the league really trying 

‘o, and 

™ fon don’t aot down to the question at all, except in some ranting 
assertions. You smeer at Flower as the author of the pamphlet on 
bubonic plague, but why don’t you answer the argument contained in 
the pamphlet? You taik about a “notorious Colorado quack,” but 
who is the man and why is he a “quack”? You reach the limit 
of absurdity when you attribute an increase in the Chicago death 
rate in 1910 over that of 1908 to the “large membership of the 
league” in Chicago. 

Really, Mr. Lee, you and Norm Hapgood and the rest of the bright 
bunch on Collier’s ought not to allow such a fool statement to appear. 
It reflects so severely upon your known intelligence that one can not 
discuss it with tience. ‘The league is strong in Cleveland, too, and 
just at present the death rate is less than 10 per 1,000. Is that due 
to the league? Not unless one argues as Collier's is arguing, which 
Heaven forbid! 

You accuse the league of “gopher methods.” Another sneer which 
means nothing. Your statements are prejudiced and intended to 
prejudice others. They are not fair, they are not honest. Collier’s has 
published several editorials against the league and you say you have re- 
celyed many protests. Have you published any of the arguments of the 
protests? haven’t seen any. Suppose, then, some member of the 
league should refer to your methods as “ pole-cat methods,” because 
you stir up such a stench to becloud the issue. That wouldn't be polite, 
would it? And I wouldn’t make such a reference to a magazine which 
I like (as a rule) as well as I do Collier’s. Nor would I to any other. 
I am merely showing you how cheap your methods are, and how un- 
pleasant they would be, were one to retaliate in kind. What are the 
“gopher methods” of the league? As far as I know, they have been 
singularly open. They have relied upon the “right of petition” and 
the weight of an to defeat the establishment of a national 
board of health (7). When accused of being a “ patent-medicine or- 
ganization,” they offered to disclose the list of contributors to their 
treasury to a ry authorized committee. Have you heard of an 
such offer by the —— opponents? Yet Collier’s goes right on inti- 
mating that it is controlled by patent medicine interests. 

But why not cease your bickering and get down to fundamentals? 
I? you really think the league is a menace, why not state your real, 
and vital, objections to it and devote a certain space to the subject, 
pro and con? There would be something about an attitude like that 
which one could respect. 

What is the fundamental item at issue? The league disbelieves in 
the establishment of State medicine, under the guise of a department 
of health, or a bureau of health. 


weg o2 it so disbelieve? For reasons which ought certainly to | 
appea 


o Collier’s. We have too much departmental rule in our Gov- 
ernment now. Didn’t you have enough of an experience of the corrupt 
strength of departmental government in the Ballinger case? You know 
it was only by a fortunate fluke that Ballinger was prevented from 
Morganheiming Alaska. Why? Because he was a departmental head 
and could interpret and execute laws both at the same time. The Post 
Office Department is another instance. Beneficent as it usually is, the 
Post Office tment abrogates the Constitution of the United States, 
and does it with impunity, and there is no appeal to any court which 
can prevent it. You know this, don’t you? Departmental law and 
departmental justice are apt to be amenable to nothing except public 
opinion, and most of the time that isn’t working, as you know. 

Now, suppose you establish a department of medicine (no matter 
whether you call it a on or health or what), how long do you 
suppose it would be re the rights of all schools differing from it 
would be f ?. Just about long enough to get it into working order. 

Would the can Medical Association be satisfied to have a de- 
partment of medicine, or health, and allow _a Christian Scientist, say, 
to —— the head of it? They would not. Neither would you; neither 
wou ° 

Would Collier’s be satisfied to have a department of health and have 

. O. Flower at the head of it? You would not. Neither would the 
American Medical Association. Why? Why, because you don’t want 
a department of health. You want a department of medicine. 

I am in favor of health legislation—when it is health legislation. I 
am in favor of pure-food laws, «nd I venture to say I would go further 
than Collier’s in defining what “pure food” really is. For example, I 
do not consider cold-sto corpses, hog-fat shortened bakery gi . or 
insect-colered bottled fruits (all of which now exist, unlabeled) as pure 


I am In favor of sanitation—public and private—and I do not con- 
sider it sanitary to put diseased pus into healthy veins “to prevent 
disease.” Collier’s 

I believe in the of the purity of our water supplies, and 
of our present medicated sanitarians, who 
make no objections to the pollution of our water ey by sewage, 

terwards by iis or chem paaing. “ 

ene, an umaneness, and in making 
to be considered. 


I believe we should attain to pure-food conditions, sanitation, hygiene, 
health through separate saactmeste, so that our rights may be safe- 
guarded im each ease. (The initiative and oaterendem will help the 
sat ) I do not believe we should deliver ourselves into the 
han < a t of medicine 5 a Pin from our physical ils 

on Om when e 
themselves all medical wisdom a and authority. 
regular ” oc- 


Some of friends and my family are “ 

tors. means I reserve the t to consult an apreee, 
= ” or “nonpath.” In other 

boaigope i tra freedom which 's decries, and I believe the 


in 
t the National League for Medical 
they Lee ae balers na } de, 
ond they eta depettumens destroy that freedom. , 
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Collier’s may have better reasons than thus far given, but in this 
instance I can not but feel it has made a sorry spectacle of itself in its 
fight against freedom. 

Sincerely, yours, 
EDMUND VANCE COOKE, 
380 Mayfleld Road. 


May 15. 
Mr. Norman Harcoop, 
Bditor Collier's Weekly, New York City, N. Y. 
Deak Mr. Hapcoop: I received in Pittsburg your letter of May 11 
asking for certain information concerning the National Leag for 
Medical Freedom, and promptly wired you that the information re- 


quested would be furnished as soon as the data could be go to- 
gether, and that on my return to New York I would give you ry 
facility for further investigation. 

If you are going into the subject as thoroughly as you say you are 


and as thoroughly as I hope you will—let as many as possible of your 
important questions and our answers be put in writing. Ask all the 
— you want—verbally or otherwise—we will answer them 
rankly; but to avoid misunderstanding and the possibility of being 
misquoted, let us make written communications the foundation for any- 
thing you print. 

About the “ half dozen men who met at a New York hotel,” the edi- 


tor of the Digest says “they met one day.” In reality they 
several different days and at several different times and places. 

The persons who attended these conferences—the founders of the 
National League for Medical Freedom—were those who are its present 
directors, and oa as follows: 

Mr. W. R. Brown, of Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. B. O. Flower, of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Mr. harles W. Miller, of Waverly, Iowa; Dr. Lewis Pink- 
erton Crutcher, of Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. Harry Linden Chiles, of East 
Orange, N. J.; Mrs. Diana Belais, of New York: Mr. Frederick A. 
Bangs, of Chicago, IJl.; Mr. Paul A. Harsch, of Toledo, Ohio; and 
myself. 

The affiliations of these people are as follows: 

Mr. W. R. Brown is vice president of the Brown-Ketcham Iron 
Works, of Indianapolis, Ind., and Greensburg, Pa. He is a Christian 
Scientist. 

Mr. B. O. Flower is the editor of the Twentieth Century Magazine, 
of Boston, Mass. He was the founder of the Arena and was its editor 









for years. When sick he employs the services of an allopathic phy- 
siclan, but for 20 years has been opposing the efforts of the allopathic 
rofession to establish a medical monon:!v. Because of his writings in 
avor of medical freedom and his excelicut reputation for integrity and 
patriotism the position of temporary president of the league was offered 
to him by a representative of Mr. W. R. Brown and myself, and he 


accepted the offer, to be later unanimously elected permanent president. 
Last week he was unanimously reelected president for second term. 

Mr. Charles W. Miller was invited to attend the New York confer- 
ences by Mr. Brown, Mr. Flower, and myself because of his vigorous 
es to medical arrogance in the Iowa Legislature. a subject which 
will be treated fully by Mr. Miller. 





Dr. Lewis Pinkerton Crutcher is one of the most prominent physicians 
in the homeopathic profession. He is a member of the faculty of the 
Hahnemann Medical Institute in Kansas City, Mo., and has been for 
years warning homeopaths in speeches and writings against the aggres- 
sion of the allopathic monopoly and opposing the trust and political 
methods of the American Medical Association. He was offered a director- 


ship of the league and accepted it, and has been stanchly supported 
in the league by thousands of homeopathic practitioners and their 
patients. 

Dr. Harry Linden Chiles is secretary of the National Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation. He accepted a directorship, and is also being supported by 
thousands of osteopathic practitioners and their patients. 

Mrs. Diana Belais was offered a directorship because of her courag 18 
efforts to secure a higher law in New York State than the doctors’ 
theories and professional arrogance. She is president of the New York 
Antivivisection Society. 

Mr. Frederick A. Bangs js an ex-president of the Hamilton Club, of 
Chicago. He is a prominent attorney and a Christian Scientist. 

Mr. Paul A. Harsch is secretary of the BH. H. Close Realty Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio, and removed to New York to become secretary of the 
league. He is a Christian Scientist. 

1 am a Christian Scientist. 

These persons joined the work at different times, but all within a 
few weeks. 

The only person who was acting in any prominent way at first who 
is not acting now is Joseph R. Kathrens, at present Chicago office 
manager of the Lesan Advertising Agency. He was a director and 
secretary-treasurer during the first few weeks while Mr. Harse vas 
arranging to remove to New York from Toledo. He represented me 

These people have run the league from its inception by meetings, the 
records of which you are at liberty to see if you desire. 

They have collected all moneys received and disbursed by popular 
subscriptions among their own affiliations and from no place else. 

The amount of money collected up to May 2, 1911, was $94,274.39. 
The subscription books are open to you in detail for any investigation 
you want to make, and we will also be giad to tell you in detail what 
the money was spent for. 











In the membership of approximately 200,000 at this time there are 
registered 7,500 individual subscriptions, ranging from 25 cents to 


$10,000... Many of these sums, however, have been made up from 
smaller sums secured by the person sending in the larger sum t fs 
likely, therefore, that fully 20,000 persons have subscribed W 
large sum has been sent us we cam secure the names of the indiy 
subscribing the aggregate. 

In the membership there are nearly 10,000 physicians of all scho 
and at this time the membership of the league is growing faster a1 
physicians than among any other class of people. 

hese members, including physicians, have joined this league and 
subscribed their money from one motive and one motive only; i. «.. to 
stop the dominant efforts of the allopathic medical oligarchy to estab 
lish a system of State compulsory medicine in this country-and t 1- 
sure to themselves and to all other American citizens the right to em- 
ploy the practitioner of his choice. ; 

Ta regard to the questions you ask about Messrs. Flower, Miller, 
Carr, Englehart, and Hunn, I haye forwarded a request to each one o 
them for the information desired, and will give it to you as soon as | 
is received. 

I will say, however, that I know now that some of the statements 
your questions imply are true, and I know that others are not true, 
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You misunderstood me about Mr. Flower. I said he was not now May 22, 1911. 
associated with his brother in the patent-medicine business, but did not | Mr. Norman Hapcoop, 
say that he had not been so associated. I may even have been mis- Collier’s Weekly, New York City. 
taken in this; Mr. Flower will answer that, Dear Mr. Hapcoop: I wrote you the last of the week that not later 


Even if all the things implied in your letter were admitted, I fail | than Monday we would put certain information in your hands, as per 
to see that anything has been established which in the least proves your request. 


your sweeping statement that our membership is composed for the most We feel, however, that the situation, from our standpoint at leas:. 
part of people “hard hit by the pure food and drug act,” or that we | has been somewhat changed by your communication of May 19. 

are “ gophers,” or that our money is secured from patent medicine and If we understand your letter correctly, it means that when we hay 
adulterated food sources, or that it is expended for anything even re- | established that the things you said in Collier’s about the league we 
motely connected with this subject. untrue, that you then expect to justify your attack—or even to . 


In every movement in support of a principle there are likely to be | tinue it—on the ground that an organization which protests aga 
found three elements which may be made the subject of criticism. | any of the methods of the so-called regular medical profession is in 
First, those who join the movement for selfish purposes; second, those | ea] to the public welfare. 


who join out of resentment toward those whom the movement opposes ; The directors of the league feel, in view of their frankness in pla: 
and, third, those who may have at one time been associated with those | qj] the information at your disposal—quite as much to save you .« 
whom you oppose, but have changed their views. barrassment as to prove our own position—that they should not 


In a membership of 200,000 it would be foolish for us to say posi- | any further in giving you an opportunity to learn the facts until t).\ 
tively that not a single one of the first two eee has slipped in, and | have some indication from you as to your intentions— 


any information of this kind you have will gladly received. We First, in regard to correcting false statements in Collier’s of Mo 

welcome and defend those of the third a. Second, as to your future intention toward the National League ; 
But we know who and what practically all of our 200,000 members | Medical Freedom. 

are, and we know that they are in no way interested in the subject On receipt of satisfactory assurances that you mean to be fair 

which you state that they are there to defend. correcting the wrong done us on May 6, and that you will not us: 
Nor can we say that not a dollar has ever been received from such | jnformation given you in confidence for the purpose of proving you 


a source as that you claim, but we know that not a dollar has been | wrong in one set of statements, to support your attack from ano 
received from such a source known to any of the directors, and that | direction, we will be glad to submit the information. 


money received from such sources has been returned, and help offered Without such assurances the directors feel that they should ai 
by these sources has been declined. some other course of setting themselves right before the public. 

We also know that. the method of securing the funds was suth, and This is all said, however, without any intention of abridging , 
we are sufficiently familiar with the details of where this money came | right to express pos opinions as you choose, and with every confid™: 
from to be able to prove that neither you nor any of your doctor | on the part of all of us that your intentions are perfectly fair in re j 
friends can possibly more antagonistic to the interests you claim | to statements of fact, and that you will so assure us. 
we received it from, and for whose interests you claim we expended it, Sincerely, yours, H. EB. Lesan. 
than are those who subscribed 99 per cent of the money for the league’s _ 
support. , Wasuinoton, D. C., May 16, 1911 


I hope this answers your letter of May 11 to the extent which it can | pany A. Harscu. 
be answered at this time. You say you will ask us a great many help- Secretary National League for Medical Freedom, 
ful a. as shall a oo ies fast = a — New York, N. Y. 
pare them, so that we can be working on the data, and would sugges . : letter te . in which | 
perzonal conferences at any time, ap investigation ot the jeague books | aah sulightenment 4 co questions propounded by hfe Tiapgond 
talk with our fiscal agent, the Astor Trust Co., or anything else tha om : they ; 
may be helptul to you, and then when that is ail over we will ask you oe. at hand. I will answer the questions in the order the, 
to go back to the original article which you published under the title o “4 > Legislature of 
“A Bad Bunch,” and go over it carefully with us and see what, if any, nF ee iS ane eeoaenentes Se te Lest . 


of the statements there made you have been able to prove or we have Neither as a representative of the legislature or as a newspaper writer 
been able to disprove. did I oppose the law in question. As a matter of fact the Iowa pure 
And then, of course, we will ask you to correct the wrong that you food law was passed by the thirty-first general assembly whereas my 
have done, and we feel sure that you will do so. legislative service did not begin until the thirty-second. 
Sincerely, ° “92. Did he make a charge, decided to be false in court, that tl: 
THR NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR MEDICAL FREEDOM, Bremer County Medical Society had a fee schedule?” 
H. E. Lesan, With reference to this matter, I beg to state that there was never 


Chairman Committee on Publicity and Education. any denial of the fact that the Bremer County Medical Society had ; 
—- fee schedule. The Bremer County Medical Society, in addition to i 


[oe ae 


CoLLIER’s nga 2 —— had . ee he pe ge oy amen = tert 
ee = of which any family in arrears to one me ro e society and lis 
416 Vas ee | ee i 1911 as poor say te him would be refused attendance by any other 
. te Wee: . thereof save on a cash-in-advance basis or upon the order of the county 
Dear Mr, Lesan: On account of the condition on which you write | commissioners or township trustees. 
the inclosed letter, which I have put in brackets on the first page, I Because these agreements appeared to be in violation of the Iows 
think it only fair that I should return it to you. antitrust law the grand jury of my county found indictments st 


In trying to find out what you definitely deny I had no intention of | the physicians party thereto. I was summoned as a witness bit 
binding myself to cooperate with you in anything I may write in the | grand jury making these indictments, before whom I produced an: 
future. I certainly shall not do that. I was merely trying to have the | into its hand an original copy of the fee schedule which hai 
oral protest which you made the other day put in writing to avoid any | printed for the guidance of the physician subscribing to it. The 


possible misunderstanding. never came to a formal trial, but all of the issues involve: 
Yours, very truly, NorMAN Hapaoop. thrashed out in a habeas corpus proceeding. The decision of the < 
= court, aabesgesetly confirmed by the supreme court, was that mi 
May 17, 1911. service was labor rather than a commodity, and that since the indi! 


z hysicians had but resorted to the ordinary devices of labor union 
a an ray Mee eg kly, New York Cit Gere without guilt in the eyes of the law. All of these various m 
Seg Neh prvatlabtinhir sin dist ta are referred fo in some detail in the articles I contributed 

Dear Mr. Hapcoop: Replying to your letter of May 16, in which you | national magazines two years ago. Since I believe you have a c:) 
return my letter of the 15th written as a protest of the National | their compilation in your hands, would suggest that you submit | 
League for Medical Freedom against certain untrue statements made | ty) Mr, Hapgood’s perusal. Having turned attention to this subject. 
in Collier's tesee of May ©, under the caption © A bad bunch. I am inclined to believe he would find much im them both of int: s 

I have been unfortunate in expressing myself, or you have read and enlightenment. 
something into my letter that was not there. In conclusion let me state that if wrongly accusing the I'r 

I certainly had no intention of endeavoring to bind you to cooperate | Gonnty Medical Society of ado ting a fee Sabedale would justify 
with me in anything you might write in the future on this or any description as part of a “ bad ce .” the inference seems plain ‘ 
other: cungent. the odium should be lifted from me and attached elsewhere, provi’: 

My purpose was exactly as you say, and that was to have our pro- | my accusation is shown to have been a le statement of undispu' 
test put in writing, and to let all such written communications become fact. Certainly no complaint would be against me by Mr 
the foundation of anything which you printed which purported to quote Hapgood for making even an unfounded statement rding the | 
the Netonel inet Se SS tices of a medical society that were not to its it, and I ¢ 

Outside of what statements we make—for which we are entirely | that he looks upon the employment of trust and union labor m°‘! 
responsible—and such modifications of your ideas as such statements | +, extort unreasonable fees from the sick and ailing in the sam- 
of ours May make, we are not endeavoring to influence what you say Im | that | do. He seems wholly unaware of the fact, ltever, that } 
Collier's, though, of course, we would hold you responsible for any- tically all of the country medical societies affiliated with the \m 
thing that — said that was not true, and especially so after we had Medical Association — fee schedules such as I complain 
given you the opportunity to learn the truth. with reference to the Bremer County Medical Society. He s!) 

Therefore I am sending back to you my letter of May 15, with this | cavised of this fact, al with the her fact that the suprem 
note of explanation, and would like to hear from you in regard to it. not only urges the a on of fee schedules by local socictirs. 


Sincerely, yours, to suggest t ces that should be printed in tho 
H. B. Lusan, ae ‘evidence on these La is furnished by the Journal of \™ 

™" Medicine, the official eee Of the American Medical As: 
CoLLiEr’s, May 19, 1911. and I would refer Mr. Ha in particular to the article fron 


Dear Mr. Lesan: Thanks for yours of the 18th, which was of much | publication which I of my statement to the |! 


as part 
interest to me. committee at the on the health bills last year. — 
heartily return your personal satisfaction regarding the oppor- I am glad that Mr. is looking us up, and if he will « i 
eaanee a0 talk it ovel, and am sorry that no matter how clearly the | the same dil in the that is reso: } 


may be agreed upon in the long run by us, our principles and | all manner false m for the: purpose .o 
beliefs mast be widely diveruent. What I wish to do Mt possible is | crediting the tion to its ambition, as I believe he wi!!, | 
to make clear my opinion of the work that Christian Science is do result can not be other than 
in the world, while at the same time making clear my strong bel I beg to remain, very , © W. Mure 
in the medical profession and in the harm that is done by organized . W. a. 
opposition to that geeseasien. . ATTITUDE OF CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS TOWARD PURE-FOOD AND 8\8)7\'° 

Yours, sincerely, seinen LAWS. 

Mr. Hi. Blanes , ete Mr. President, in this connection I think it is well form: ‘0 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. correct an impression that prevails, no doubt very gener:!). 
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in regard to the attitude of Christian Scientists toward pure- 
food laws, sanitation laws, and other laws of similar character. 
It is generally given out—and, I suppose, generally believed 
that Christian Scientists are opposed to all such legislation, 
which is a very great mistake. They believe in all kinds of 
sanitation that is necessary and proper for the purpose of pre- 
serving health. We have not yet reached that stage when we 
can simply say we will ignore all material means of that kind 
for the purpose of bettering the condition of our people and 
that we can heal disease in some other way and without such 
precautions. Christian Scientists try to be reasonable with 
respect to such matters. While they may believe that theirs is 
a better way, that may sometime become the exclusive way 
of dealing with sickness and disease, yet they submit to such 
legislation as being proper and right under the circumstances. 
You never find any Christian Scientist undertaking to violate 
or to repudiate or to in any way interfere with the administra- 
tion of such laws. I want to say now that there is no truth 
in this statement that this movement is in any way allied with 
the people who are opposing the pure-food laws. It has no 
such foundation. The people who are honestly and conscien- 
tiously opposing this legislation have no sympathy with the 
people who are opposing pure-food laws and other laws of a 
similar character. 
DOCTORS’ FEE BILLS. 

Mr. President, there has been some indignant protest against 
the claim that is made that the American Medical Association 
is attempting to establish throughout this country fee bills to 
regulate the amount of charges that shall be made by doctors 
irrespective of their ability or competency to do the work 
which they are attempting to do. For the purpose of meeting 
that position and showing that we have not been unjust with 


respect to it, but that we are acting upon sufficient information, 


I desire to embody in my remarks an article that has been 
written by Dr. J. N. McCormack, to whom I have heretofore 
referred, with respect to this matter of fee bills, calling atten- 
tion to the fact and urging that that sort of control should be 
established throughout the country. The reason why the 
American Medical Association has not declared for establishing 
fee bills within its own ranks is very apparent. They do not 
compose all of the doctors in any neighborhood or in any county 
or locality. ‘Therefore, if they, as an organization, were to 
establish the fee bills and be regulated and bound by them, the 
other physicians of the neighborhood would not, and conse- 
quently they would be at a disadvantage. 

But the man who speaks for them, the man who is in a sense 
their walking delegate, goes about the country and advocates 
the establishment of these fixed charges, and says, in that con- 
nection, that it would not do for a part of the physicians in 
any locality to establish fee bills, but that it should be done by 
all of them. Therefore he is using the power of the American 
Medical Association to bring into that organization not only 
the members of the association itself, but all the physicians in 
any given locality where they are willing to be bound by such 
regulations. That will be proved by the article of the doctor 
himself, who is quite frank on that subject. It is as follows: 

MEDICAL ECONOMICS, BY DR. J. N. M’CORMACK. 
{From the Journal of the American Medical Association.] 


The county societies and postgraduate courses furnish the facilities 
for doing the scientific and social features of this work. For the busi- 
ness side of it I am advising that the profession in each county or city 
consider the advisability ar ing for systematic monthly collec- 

selected business representative and a centrally 
located “ medical collector’s office,” the collector to be under bond and 
= a yy salary, = = _— to appoint as meay ona 

s necessary, for whom he is responsible, very much as sheriffs 
and city collectors = . 


The should be a man of tact and judgment; he should hold 
the of each cian as strictly private and confidential, and 
he should be well 

~ « . a 


- 2 > 
For obvious reasons the schedule should be adopted by the profes- 
sion as a whole or as individuals and not by the county society. The 
provision in the by-laws forbidding such action by the societies, in- 
serted after careful consideration, was certainly wise under the conditions 
then and still existing, and probably should be permanently retained. 
The in most societies embrace only about from one-half 
to t of the physicians of the county. While it is probable 
that all, the former sectarians, will finally come in, this will 
be the work of years, and, although not a essential, it is 
important that the schedule be agreed to pratically all the active 


phyetctans of sdiction, whether members or 
o fatee Ghoul aot ke tee bere nn eal. There are people of 


a 7 t almost comm ary qoeratives 
ough someth ’ and 8 no a u 
fee, and a Pa eet e "nis and ar points must be ariaet 
for in any which is to be comprehensive and successful. The 
orders for and the items of practice included are as seems 
pe most counties and communities, but the pu is to 


and flexible that it et 2 ——e iy gars 

fractures For instance, ugh’ ees 10 

easily will be noted that a broad distinction ts Uwork can be 
a 

wien Gin Genpitts der emt ee exami- 


Oe 
no 
im 


and skill. My own opinion is that a double charge should be made for 


on the placard are as follows: 
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nation of the chest, urinalysis, and other like work involving extra time 


night practice for well-to-do peopie, but I have yielded 
others on this point. Telephone practice i ) ! n 
unsatisfactory that it certainly should be paid for, except where regular 
visits are being made, and in all cases after bedtime. ¢ 
purposely made low in order to develop and encourage tl 
practice. 

The form of schedule suggested and the footnote as they 


! 





Schedule of medical fees for - County 

NE ES ee sli dil $2. 00 
Raeee viet in tewn.............. ‘ Tt) 
Day visit in country, first mile, $2; each after mile, one way Te) 
Night visit in country, first mile, $3; each after mile, one way 1 ) 
Ordinary office examination and advice_- vi #6 
Complete examination and advice____.______- caianiilh » OO 
Advice or prescription by telephone_______- 1. 00 
Obstetric case, uncomplicated, not over 6 hours ‘ 15. 00 
Life-insurance examinations 

Consultation, double ordinary visit. 

Surgical and other special fees as may be arranged 


Ihave also, Mr. President, a letter here from B. O. Flower, 
president of the League for Medical Freedom, and a statement 
accompanying it showing the falsity of tke articles in Collier’s 
Weekly. They are as follows: 

{Extracts from letter of Mr. Flower.] 
Boston, MASsS., June 28, 1911. 


Os 


an _ 5. OO 


Hon. Joun D. Works, 
United States Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Jupcn: Mr. Hapgood’s article is a tissue of misrepresenta- 
tions, and misrepresentations that were knowingly made. For example, 
I wrote a letter to Mr. Lesan, which he forwarded to Hapgood, in which 
I stated that I had devoted my entire time to literary work from 1889; 
that I had not invested one dollar, directly or indirectly, in proprietary 
medicines or in any other business matters outside of the publication 
business ; that my position in regard to proprietary medicines and the 
protection of the people from drugs and poisons had always been out- 
spoken and on the side of genuine protection for the people. After one 
year of investigation, trying to find something in my record or history 
that he could use to discredit me, he so signally fails that he singles out 
a member of my family and seeks to discredit me through assailing that 
member, although I have never had a particle of business relations with 
that member since 1889 and that party has never been connected di- 
rectly or indirectly with the National League for Medical Freedom. 


The dragging of the name in was done, of course, to try to discredit me. 
In the same way he has tried to discredit Mr. Miller by innuendoes and 
false implications. His attack on Mrs. Belais was one of the most 
shameful and insulting characterizations possible, aimed against a wo 
man of remarkably clear mental vision, of strong moral convictions, 


high minded, and in every way worthy of esteem. Of our entire ad- 
visory board Hapgood is able to find three persons that he claims have 
been interested in or have defended proprietary medicines. Mr. Huhn is 
connected with a proprietary medicine concern, but in that concern there 
are over 2,000 members of the American Medical Association, the asso- 
ciation that is pretending to be so desirous of driving out of business 
proprietary medicines. 

I am taking the liberty of inclosing to you a detailed statement in 
regard to Collier’s article, which I have prepared. This is sent to you 
because I thought you might like to have the data in case any ques- 
tions should come up relating to points in this article. I have gone 
somewhat into the details in regard to what Hapgood stated about my 
connection with my brother’s company—a connection which he knew 
ended in 1889, but which, in his paper, he stated extended to 1899, or 
about 10 years after the company had gone out of business. I have 
also gone into considerable detail in regard to other members of my 
own family and my own literary work, etc. All this is offensive and 
wnpleasant to me. I had preferred not to mention anything about my 
family relations or my own work, but since Collier’s has attacked me on 
account of one member of my family, I felt I was justified in referring 
to other members of the family who have held large and honorable 
positions on both sides of the water, and I have mentioned my own 
work simply for the purpose of giving to you the opportunity, if any 
attack was made upon me any time, to refer to what I had done. The 
other points in this communication, I think, you may find helpful to 
you. 


Cordially, yours, B. O. FLower. 


STATEMENT OF LEAGUE FOR MEDICAL FREEDOM IN ANSWER TO ARTICLE IN 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 

1. In the recent attack made by Collier’s on the National League 
for Medical Freedom, thoughtful and intelligent readers can not fail to 
be impressed with the fact that this journal makes no attempt to meet 
the arguments or the position taken by the league and its representa- 
tives; no attempt to consider whether the position taken is sound, 
reasonable, and in accord with the spirit of democracy, the rightful 
freedom of the people, and the best interests of scientific advance. 
This journal starts out with the assumption that the ever-changing 
fads, theories, and dogmas of the so-called regular school of medicine 
are the infallible truths, and that those who question the right of 
these would-be, self-appointed censors of public health to secure com 
pulsory medication and the enactment of legislation inimical to the 
rights of the citizen—legislation that would tend to prevent him from 
employing the practitioner of his choice or which would compel him 
to submit to treatments that he believes to be dangerons—-are enemies 
to the public weal; that their motives should be impugned and their 


views misrepresented, and they should be made the victim of abusive 
ithets. Instead of a free, candid, fair discussion of the merits of 
issues and arguments involved, such as would be worthy of honor 
able rnalism, this publication chooses to attack individuals and sub 


stitute epithets and innuendoes for arguments. If is no new thing to 
find those who feel they can not meet arguments or successfully refute 
the position taken by an antagonist, to resort to mud slinging. This 
fs precisely what Collier’s has done, and, in this instance, the attempt 
is so pitifully weak that only by resorting to the subterfuges of the 
pettifogger could it hope to throw dust in the eyes of even its most 
careless and superficial readers. Here we find misstatements of facts 


. 
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and unwarranted inferences hand in hand with unjustifiable inter- 
pretations and insulting epithets, which the defenders of a bad cause 
so often rely on to enable them to ignore arguments and which they 
hope may so discredit the opposition that its reasons and arguments 
will not carry the weight that they merit. Let us examine the facts. 

2. The editor of Collier's, before he penned his misleading article, had 
in his possession the facts that the president of the league had, since 
1889, or for more than 20 years, devoted his entire time to editorial and 
literary work, and that during this time he had not invested one dollar 
in any proprietary medicine or drug concern whatsoever, nor had he 
received one dollar directly or indirectly from such source, and that no 
relative or friend, so far as he knew, had directly or indirectly any 
interest of any description in any proprietary medicine for sometime 
prior to the organization of the National League for Medical Freedom 
ov since its organization. These facts were placed in the hands of the 
editor of Collier’s so that he would not inadvertently make any false 
statements. Yet in the article in Collier’s the statement is made that 
the president of the league was an officer in a medical company from 
1885 to 1899 It is a fact, which the president of the league has never 
denied, that during the eighties of the last century he served for a time 
as secretary to a brother who enjoyed a large medical practice, number- 
ing among his patients a great many persons of prominence, such as 
Col. Thomas A. Scott, Joseph Jefferson, the actor, and scores of other 
prominent persons, who testified to the fact that under his treatment 
they had received great benefits after failing to receive benefits from 
other physicians. During this period a company was organized to place 
on the market a few of the remedies that had seemed to be particularly 
effective in a great number of cases. At this time this brother also had 
a sanitarium in Boston with a staff of able medical assistants. One of 
these has since been a State examiner on the board of health in Massa- 
chusetts. In 1889 the president of the league severed all business con- 
nections with his brother and devoted his entire time to literary work, 
and he was not in any way connected with the business, directly or 
indirectly, after 1889, and not 1899, as stated by Collier’s. 

After a year’s searching to find something against the president of 
the league that could be used in a mud-slinging campaign, the editor 
confesses his weakness by a another member of the president’s 
family, who never had any connection, directly or indirectly, with the 
league, and with whom the president of the league has had no business 
connections for more than a score of years. To try to discredit one 
man by attacking another member of his family may serve the purpose 
of such a sheet as Collier's, that prefers epithets to arguments, but it is 
not a method that will appeal to fair-minded or reason-governed 
persons. 

If the editor had taken the trouble to investigate the family of the 
president, he would have found that if one of its members had been Cis- 
credited in the public mind a great number of others had occupied pe <i- 
tions of honor and enjoyed the love and respect of millions of people. 

The eldest brother of the president was, to the time of his death, one 
of the leading pulpit orators and pastors in the Church of the Disciples, 
or Christian Church—the church to which President Garfield belonged. 
His father was, for more than 60 years, or to the time of his death at 
the age of 84, an honored and successful minister in the Disciple 
Church, being one of the pioneers in that denomination and the founder 
of scores of flourishing churches. A great-uncle of the president, Ed- 
ward Fordham Flower, settled in Stratford-on-Avon, England. He was 
several times elected mayor of Stratford. One of his sons, Charles, was 
the chief promoter and contributor to the building of the famous 
Shakespearean Memorial Theater, of Stratford. Another brother, Ed- 
ward, did more than any other person to restore historic Stratford, to 
preserve such historic buildings as the Ann Hathaway co e, the 
birthplace of Shakespeare, etc. A third son was the celebrated English 
scientist, naturalist, and surgeon, Sir William H. Flower. He was the 
author of over 300 published works, one of Queen Victoria's surgeons, 
and, for many years prior to his death, head of the department of natu- 
ral history of the British Museum. Sir William H. Flower was one of 
the principal contributors on natural-history subjects to the ninth edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica, It was Sarah Flower Adams, an- 
other of the president’s ancestors, who penned the world-famous hymn, 
“ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” These are but a few relatives of the presi- 
dent of the league, who have justly won a commanding — in public 
affection and esteem because they have been servants of progress and 
civilization. 

During the past 22 years the president of the league, besides being 
the editor of the Arena and later of the Twentieth Century Magazine, 
has written a number of important volumes, embracing historical 
works, social and economic studies, biographies, and literary criticisms. 
Most of these volumes have enjoyed large circulation in America, Eng- 
land, and Australasia, and at least one of the works has been trans- 
lated into German and published in Berlin. ——— leading cloth- 
bound volumes are: The Century of Sir Thomas More, an historical 
survey of the first century of modern times; How England Averted a 
Revolution of Force, an historical study of the first 10 years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign; Civilization’s Inferno, or Studies in the Social Cellar 
The New Time, a plea for the union of the moral forces for practical 

rogress; Whittier: Prophet, Poet, and Man; Gerald Massey: Poet, 
rophet, and Mystic; Lessons Learned from Other Lives, a book of 
short biographical sketches; and Persons, Places, and Ideas, a volume 
of literary and critical essays. 

Here is a man who for 22 yoaee has been in public life and has been 
under the full glare of publicity, aggressively battli for political, 
social, and economic justice, an editor and author of distinction, a man 
loved best by those who know him best, and universally respec by 
those who are acquainted with his life, a man who, as the editor of 
Collier's knew before he wrote his article, had devoted the past 22 
years of his life entirely to literary work and the furtherance of fun- 
damental democracy and economic advancement, and during this time 
had not invested one dollar in proprietary medicines or received a 
dollar from any proprietary or drug interest, and that he had not onl 
not advocated or defend Pecnemters icines, but had advoca 
legislation, as will be presently shown, that would compel every manu- 
facturer of proprietary medicines to clearly label the exact contents of 
his remedies; and this person is cited by Collier’s as a leading officer 
of the league to prove that the league interested in and supported 
by the proprietary-medicine interests. After months’ or a year’s inves- 
tigation Collier's find it neceuaney to seek to discredit the president by 
attacking a relative with whom the president has had no con- 
nections for more than a score of years. But this is not all. 

The editor of Collier's ey felt it necessary to convey the idea 
that this man, who he knows had not for more than a score of years 
invested a dollar in any proprietary medicine or drug interest or re- 
ceived a dollar from any such interest, and who has no relations or 
friends engaged in this business, was a defender of patent medicines, 
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else his claim would be so palpably absurd as to render his journ 
ridiculous in the eyes of thinking people. So what does he do? || 
searches to find out some line in the president's writings that micht 
construed as in advocacy of proprietary medicines. He could not hi: 
failed to find that here, as elsewhere, the president had been outspoi: 
and fearless in the expression of his opinions, but he must also | 
seen that his demands and suggestions for safeguarding the peop! 
rights were the very thing that the proprietary medicine interests w. 
most strongly oppose if the medicines were, as the editor of Colli 
would have the people believe, composed of dangerous poisons or h: 
forming drugs or otherwise worthless compositions. Instead of dari 
to copy any comprehensive statement of Mr. Flower on the subject 
prprlatary medicines, because he knew it would utterly discredit 

isprove Collier's claims, this editor resorts to one of the most 
temptible methods of misrepresentation that a sensational journalist 
stoop to. He takes one sentence apart from the context and disini 
it as if it was one of many statements favorable to proprietary medi: 
interests. Thus, he says: “ His views on patent medicines are often 
pressed. For instance: ‘I think that a great ——— of propriet 
medicines are infinitely less dangerous to the public than the maj 
of regular doctors’ prescriptions.”” In passing it ge 4 be observed 
Mr. Flower stands firmly on this position, holding that the great ; 
— of proprietary medicines have been simple remedies that, in | 
ands of successful family physicians, have seemed to work cures, 
that the great majority of men who to-day are under the influen: 
opium, chleral, cocaine, and other habit-forming drugs have been bro 
to their present condition through govvener rescriptions, and that 
great majority of dangerous medicines administered to the people 
been and are being given by the regular profession. 

The editor of Collier's spoke truly when he said the presid 


| “views are often expressed,” but he did not dare to give the | 


| Cines, we find ourselves in the 


those well-known views, simply because to do so would expose his 

insincerity. For the benefit of the public, and to show how thorou 
Collier’s statement misrepresents the president’s position on this « 
tion, we give below his unequivocal views in regard to patent 1 
cines and the rights of the people as published nearly a year ago, | 
the readers may judge for themselves: 


“DRUG CONSUMPTION AND THE PUBLIC. 


“ Passing from the consideration of foods to that of drugs and : 
a of general charges, some of | 
not worthy of special attention and others calling for serious 
sideration. 

“It is claimed that the people of the United States annually ¢s)) 
“many millions of dollars for patent or a medicines, and s 
of our medical brethren Rave peteted out that this amount of mon 
thus lost to the profession. hey might even go much further ani 
that the amount paid by the people would probably be far great: 
— were forced to depend upon the doctors instead of the {1 
medicines, for a bottle of some simple or family medicine frei) 
prevents the family sending for a doctor for many common ail: 
and thus incurring a bill many times greater than the cost of s: 
bottles of medicines. 

“We hold no brief for the groeetetery meticine manufacturers 
would heartily favor any legislation that would compel full pu! 
as to the nature and composition of the various medicines so 0 
with the people, provided the same measure of wholesome pub!ici 
extended to the doctors’ prescriptions, for we believe the people |: 
right to know what they take and that no class of vendors 0: 
scribers of foods or medicines should be immune. 

“It is true that not a few of the old and popular proprietary 
dies were originally favorite prescriptions of family physicians en 
large practices. The medicines that were later put on the mark: 
seemed to be peculiarly efficacious, and the doctor or some druggisi - 
sequently began their manufacture and sale to the public. In 
years, since the craze for getting rich has become a national m:: 
number of new preparations, some of them said to contain sma!! 
tities of opium, chloral, cocaine, and other pomrer ge weag | drugs 
been put on the market, and the charge is made that in ceri:i: 
stances the drugs contained in these medicines might easily || 
death through carelessness of the consumer, or in other instances 
is grave danger of brain and nerve destroying habits following |! 
of the medicines. The first charge is far less serious than the »: 
As a matter of fact, few manufacturers of proprietary medicines \ 
dare to take any risk with the careless general purchaser of (1 
— large quantities of any deadly m in his preparations, 

f such drugs were not too expensive to used in such preparatio: 

“The cha that there are medicines on the market containin 
cient opium some form, or cocaine or chioral, to lead to drug 
on the part of innocent victims deserves serious consideration, | 
our age of stress, business excitement, rush, and worry a larze | 
tion of our poeple have little reserve or re ost. and st 
lents and habit-forming drugs soon piay havoc wi heir victims 
hold that under no circumstances whatever should any habit-for 
areg te dispensed without the consumer’s full knowledge as to w!' 
is taking, and if such drugs are to be- dispensed in any way 
there should be legal requirements compelling every manufactur: 
any preparation containing any poison or habit-forming drug to | 
a Tod label on every bottle or package, on which should be prints! 
= English the name of the drug and the amount of the same 

the pees. This we believe to be a rightful protection | 
should emanded, and a pak aoe follow any attempt on 

rt of manufacturers to deceive consumer by failure thus to \ 
m of the dangerous drugs contained in the preparations. 


“IMPERATIVE NECESSITY OF PUBLICITY IN THE PRESCRIPTION 0F 
HABIT-FORMING DRUGS. 


“ But this protection does not go far 
chief cause of the alarming increase in the 
We think it is quite safe to say that at 
ch other brain and nerve-destro) '5 


tims of loral, and 

these habits through tions given og regular < 

the patients are entirely igno: 

drug that eaminishered or of the fact that | 

Rene eeteeg poison. When one thinks of the «" 
of opium, chloral, and cocaine, whose lives have |»: 

and who are out a li 

these by p 


death, who were innoce! 
cians, he ess 
compel! evel ysician W 
the = tec Mg ‘fn Dlain Eng! 
color, help warn the pat 
This regulation w: 
Then, if he desired to take | 
the chance to escape w)' 
has proved a fatal curs 


It entirely ignores | 
habit among our pe 
90 per cent of the 
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innocently contracted by the taking of medicines about the composi- 
ion of which he was ignorant. 

ue wenn" the political doctors, who have been so loudly clamoring for 
the protection of the people from proprietary medicines supposed to con- 
tain minute proportions of some habit-formin,: drug, join us in de- 
manding that the people be made acquainted with the presence of such 
drugs ip all preparations and in all prescriptions which go into their 

ds? 
nee That in the great majority of cases where persons have contracted 
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the drug habit they first acquired a taste for the poison from doctors’ | 


prescriptions, will not, we imagine, be questioned. hat the people have | 


a right to know of their peril before running the risk of coming under 
the influence of opium and other subtle poisons is evident. Hence, if 
the solicitations of our medical brethren for protection of the “dear 
people” are sincere, they certainly will unite in this demand to afford 
enuine protection without vicious class distinction. If they are honest 
in their pretensions and realize the magnitude of the curse, they will 
join in urging that the chief source of this evil, no less than minor 
sources, be brought under such legal provisions as will give the people 
at least protective knowledge. f, on the other hand, the political 
doctors are merely bent on building up a great nation-wide Medical 
Trust or monopoly, and are using this plea as the advocates of special 
legislation among the physicians in the various States have been wont 
to use similar pleas when seeking restrictive legislation, they wil! oppose 
this genuine attempt to protect the people. And we confess that we 
have small hope of the aid of the drug-dispensing political doctors in 
this important crusade, and one thing that makes us doubt is their 
action when an opportunity similar to the above was given them in the 
State of Iowa. There a measure was introduced providing for the use 
of red labels on certain proprietary medicines. The second vice presi- 
dent of the National League for Medical Freedom, Hon. Charles W. 
Miller, a member of the legislature, while approving the legislation 
rovided it be made general and not class in character, and provided it 
be so shaped as to afford real protection for the people, amended the 
proposed bill by providing that physicians who dispensed opium, chloral, 
and similar drugs should write their prescriptions in plain English, in 
red ink. This simple and thoroughly psoe amendment created con- 
sternation In the camp of the political doctors, and every effort was 
made to have the amendment stricken out. Failing in this, the bill 
was defeated. 

“Clearly, if the protection of the people is the pazpese of our law- 
makers, and not the aggrandizement of a great privilege-seeking class, 
the laws enacted must be so comprehensive as to include in their scope 
the class chiefly responsible for the evils against which the citizen is 
to be warned, as in the case of habit-forming drugs. 

“Nothing is more vicious than class legislation or legislation that 

ives special advantage to a class or classes. Indeed, now as never 
ae s it vitally important to scrutinize all legislation proposed, to 
see if there is not behind it some great special interest seeking power or 
financial advantage as a result of the proposed laws or enactments. 
Never has there been a time when it was so imperatively necessary to 
carefully frame laws so as to prevent any class, profession, sect, or 
group of people from gaining a position that might enable them to 
infringe on the rights of the individual through legislative warrant or 
bureaucratic rulings.” 

We venture the prediction that a law passed for the genuine protec- 
tion of the people, such as Mr. Flower advocates above, would do more 
to pa the people from the danger of the drug habit and to defend 
and protect them from being made the victims of deception on the 
part of ES rietary medicine manufacturers or doctors, than all the 
class medical legislation that the monceny coke doctors have secured 
during the past 50 years, but such legislation would not promote the 
monopoly the political doctors are seeking, and would protect the peo- 
ple from dangerous oe as well as questionable medicines that 
may be put upon the market. It would be important and genuine 
protective legislation in so far as the people are concerned, and it 
would not be class legislation in the interest of the increased power 
and wealth for State-protected or privileged doctors. Hence such 
legislation would be opposed by the political doctors just as it was 
opposed by them when offered by the Hon. Charles W. Miller in the 
Iowa Legislature. 

5. Next we come to notice the attack by insinuation on the Hon. 
Charles W. Miller, second vice president of the league. This attack is 
as follows: 

“ Charles W. Miller, second vice president of the league, was also one 
of the founders. In his newspaper, which publishes patent-medicine ad- 
vertising, he has constantly fought the medical profession. Last year 
one of his addresses against what he called ‘a doctors’ trust’ was de- 
livered to the Dairy Association of Baltimore. We may say in passing 
that Collier's does not believe in freedom to sell tuberculosis miik any 
more than it does to sell tuberculosis meat.” 

Mr. Miller has for years been the Democratic leader of the Iowa 
Legislature, and was formerly State chairman of the Democratic Party. 
His position shows the confidence of his own neighbors and of his 
party in his intelligence and uprightness. He owned until lately a 
county newspaper, and it is probable that he published proprietary 
medicine advertisements in his columns, as does almost every strug- 
gliing county newspaper in the land. Mr. Miller has opposed the at- 
tempts of the doctors to blacklist other physicians in the interest of 
the doctors’ monopoly or union. He opposed the attempt to raise the 
fee scale that would take vast sums from the pockets of the struggling 
farmers and working men and women unfortunate enough to be sick, 
and he tried to secure legislation that would compel the doctors to 
write their prescriptions which contained deadly poisons and habit- 
forming drugs in plain English and in red ink, so that their patients 
might enjoy at least measurable protection against drugs that might 
— enslave them or injure their constitutions. All these things, 
which right-minded people will heartily applaud, were doubtless griev- 
ous offenses in the eyes of Drs. Simmons, McCormack, and Reed, the 
three master spirits in building up the politico-medical machine of the 
American M 1 Association, and also in the eyes of Collier's, which 
appears to hold a brief for this association. Again, it is doubtless 
true, as Collier's points out, that Mr. Miller appeared before a dairy 
association, just as he has a before the congressional committee 
and has ap’ before various other public bodies, to protest against 
the mene es legislation of the American Medical Association. 
To point the trust character of the legislation sought by the po- 
litical doctors may be a serious offense in the eyes of Collier's, but it 
is not likely to ey any unbiased or fair-minded person as being 
other than a Lo ectly proper proceeding, provided his position was 
well taken a his argument convincing, and all persons who have 
pstened to Mr. Miller’s apne read his addresses will, we think, 

impressed with the that he has clearly established his claims, 
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and it will he observed that Collier's ve ry carefully refrains from giving 
Mr. Miller's arguments. We venture t») say that if they id published 
| the address in full ninety-nine out of every hundred wi sed readers 
| of that publication would have unhesitatingly declared that the member 
|} of the Iowa Legislature had thoroughly maintained his contention 

| 4. Next we come to Collier’s attack on Mrs. Diana Belais Per 
| haps nothing In this whole discreditable and shan 3 exhibition of 
} the Collier brand. of journalism is more characteristic or m ealcu 
lated to arouse the contempt of all right-minded people than the fol- 
| lowing: 

| “Mrs. Diana Belais, a director and also a founder, has apy« 1 

| fore in this paper as president of an antiexperiment s A 
meaning, but ignorant, reckless, and muddle-headed agitat« 
| Mrs. Belais is the president of the New York State Anti-Viv tion 
| Society. She is a clear-visioned, logical, and intellectually 

woman, whose enlightened conscience revolts against the hort 

| ferings imposed by the vivisectors on helpless dumb animals. YV 
| stand such distinctly great scientific physicians as Dr. Edward Berd 

| M. R. C. 8S. (England) and L. R. C. P. (Edinburgh), one of Englan 

| greatest physicians, medical authors, and scientific investigators, and 
other physicians of international reputation. 

Mrs. Belais’s offense in the eyes of Collier’s is that she has dared 

| to oppose what thousands of the most enlightened of ir people hold 
|} to be brutal, ummecessary, and dehumanizing cruelty | ticed 1 





a i 
dumb animals. The doctors wish a free hand in their reckless experi- 
mentation, and Collier’s, in lieu of arguments to oppose Mrs. Belais's 
strong and reason-compelling pleas, resorts to abusive epithets against 
a high-minded, cultured, and thoroughly civilized woman, ’ 
acterizing her as “ignorant, reckless, and muddle-headed.” 

Last summer Mrs. Belais delivered an address before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House of Representatives in 
Washington that was strong, clearly reasoned, and logical—an address 
which called forth a number of expressions of sincere admiration from 
those present, some of whom were not in sympathy with the league in 
its position. But because Mrs. Belais intelligentiy and ably opposes 
cruel experimentation on helpless animals, she is denounced as “ ign 
rant, reckless, and muddle-headed” by this modern champion of 
monopoly-seeking doctors and twentieth century example <¢ 
alry of the press. 5 

We confess we are surprised that W. R. Brown, first vice president of 
the league and manager of the Brown-Ketcham Co ne of the great 
steel constructing concerns of this country, escaped criticism, for 


glibly « 





yf the chiv- 


is if 


not possible that some of the buildings erected by this company m 
to-day house druggists who make or at least sell proprietary medicin 
Then there is Dr. Lewis Pinkerton Crutcher, registrar and professor of 
materia medica in the Hahnemann Medical College, of Kansas City, Mo., 
one of the ablest educators, authors, and physicians in the homeopat! 


school; Dr. Harry C. Chiles, one of the leading osteopaths of the land. 
Both these men are representative and influential members in thi 
schools of practice and are active directors in the league, and 
Collier’s must know, would not actively associate with any organization 
that was promoted by the proprietary medicine int ts or those who 
opposed pure-food legislation. Then there is Col. Frederick C. Bangs, 
another active director, who is a prominent attorney in Chicago. Is it 
possible that Collier’s sleuths have been unable to discovers 
where Col. Bangs may have been consulted by a druggist or s 
who makes or sells proprictary medicines? 

5. So much for the active officers of the league. Next Collier's attacks 
the personnel of the advisory board of the league. Out of 200 m« 


me instance 
me person 


nbers 
of this board the editor of Collier’s has been able to diseover but 3 
persons who either at some time were interested in proprietary medi- 
cine interests or who have defended the proprietary medicine interests 
against the champions of the ethical remedies, many of which are deadly 
poisons, but which are approved by the American Medical Association. 


He finds that 8S. C. Carr, the editor of the Columbus Medical Journal! 
was at one time interested in a proprietary medical concern: that 
George P. Englehard, editor of the Medical Sta 1, has defended 
proprietary medicine interests; and that Charles Iiuhn, president of 
National Association of Retail Druggists, is an officer in a cooper 
proprietary medical concern. After a year Collier’s sleut! 
actually found 3 persons out of 200 who are or ha been cont 1 
with proprietary medicine interests or who have had the temerity to 
say a good word for these medicines, and all this is advanced te 

that the National League for Medical Freedom i to use the eles 
language of this journal of civilization, “a bad bunch,” and that it is 
opposed to pure-food legislation and an upholder of proprietary m 
cine interests. Collier’s very wisely refrains from calling attention to 
the advisory board of the league as a whole, as its list contains as 
notable a company of strong, fine, public-spirited men and women as w 
think have ever appeared on an advisory board of any organizat 











A few typical names on this list will show why Collier’s does not care 
to mention the personnel of the advisory board Among the distin 
guished physicians are: Dr. William BH. Leonard, for 19 years pre r 


of materia medica in the University of Minnesota; Dr. A. F. Stephens 
one of the leading physicians, educators, and authors of the eclectic 
echool of medicine ; br. W. A. Dewey, editor of the Medical Century, one 
of the largest homeopathic journals published; Dr. Joseph D. Harrigan, 
New York City, a prominent homeopathic physician; Dr. John Perrins, 
vice president of the National Eclectic Medical Association: Dr. Georg 
W. Thompson, president of the faculty of the Eclectic College of New 
York: Dr. Claude BE. Laws, president of the Arkansas State Ecl 


Foard of Medical Examiners; Edmund Vance Cook, author and decture ¢ 


Charles Major, the popular author; William Ordway Partride 


ti 
eminent sculptor; Orison S. Marden, editor of Success; Mrs. Clara 
Barton; Mrs. John Logan: Mrs. George T. Oliver; May Wright Sewal 
ex-United States Senator William V. Allen; William DD. Baldwin, pr 
dent of the Otis Elevator Co., of New York City; Col. Robert C. Clowr) 


ex-president of the Western Union Telegraph Co.; Benage 8. Joseli 
president of the Portland Railway, Light & Power Co.: and Edwin 1 
Earl, publisher of the Los Angeles Express. These names are typi 
representatives of the advisory board and the membership of the N 
tional League for Medical Freedom—the league which Collier’s w 


have its credulous readers believe is the enemy of the public weal 
Evidently fearing the loss of subscriptions from Chi n Scier 
Collier’s throws this sop to them: “ Few mere obser rate tl 


fits that Christian Science has brought the community r “hiy than 
we do.” And yet the fact remains, and none know thi ict tter 
than Collier’s, that the American Medical Association, whose | rram 
is so enthusiastically indorsed by Collier's, through its Stat cieties 
has been seeking and is seeking tirelessly to secure legislation that 


would prevent Christian Scientists from practicing, and thus deprive 
tens and hundreds of thousands of intelligent American people from the 
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enjoyment of this treatment when they desire its administration. At 
the present time in the city in which Collier’s magazine is published 
the New York Medical Society, a eae part of the State society, 
which in turn is an integral part of the American Medical Association, 
is trying through the courts to harass Christian Science practitioners 
under legislation which the doctors claimed when it was passed would 
not interfere with such practice. 

6. The league has consistently from the beginning addressed itself to 
appeals to the reason of the public by arguments and citations of facts 
to maintain its position. It has held that certain great vital issues 
are at stake, issues vital to the most sacred rights of the ple, and 
also to the cause of sound scientific advancement, and it has chosen 
to advance arguments rather than to indulge in abusive epithets. It 
has refused to engage in a mud-slinging campaign, and has only asked 
that the issues involved be fairly met and freely discussed, but in 
passing it may be pardoned for ae an observation as a possible 
explanation for the activity of Collier’s in its militant championing of 
the American Medical Association and the political doctors. 

Some years ago when Collier’s was prepares to attack the proprie- 
tary medicines its canvassers were sent to the doctors with special in- 
ducements to subscribe. A well-known physician thus describes the 
methods of the canvasser who approached him: After extolling Col- 
lier’s and showing a book pa that made the magazine practically 
a free gift or the book a free gift if the doctor would consent to take 
Collier’s—-we do not remember now which way the matter was put by 
the canvasser—he next proceeded to enlarge on the fact that the 
American people were paying out millions of dollars every year for 
proprietary. medicines that ought to go into the pockets of the doctors. 
Now, he explained Collier's proposed to make a great campaign against 
the proprietary medicines, and this would naturally greatly increase 
the revenues of the doctors. ‘Therefore the doctors should support Col- 
lier’s. This was the substance of the canvasser’s song, and doubtless 
through this method Collier’s received a great number of physicians as 
subscribers. Naturally enough they desire to retain this clientele, and 
here is nothing discreditable about their desire to do so, even by oo 
the league, provided that in doing so they employ honorable methods o 
argument instead of resorting to a mud-slinging attack marked by 
vituperations, abusive epithets, and unjustifiable inuendos. Had the 
league desired to turn aside from its campaign addressed to the reason 
and sense of fairness of the people and marked by arguments, ‘historical 
facts, and legitimate conclusions to a criticism of the personnel of the 
master spirits of the opposition, it could have easily dwelt at length 
on the damaging and unrefuted charges that have been advanced 
against a number of those who have been chiefly responsible for build- 
ing up the political machine of the American Medical Association, but 
it has striven to hold to principles, and not cloud its issues by inject- 
ing personalities into its campaign, feeling that its cause was just, 
righteous, and in the interests of the cause of scientific advance no less 
than of the people's rights. 

SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE BILL. 


Mr. President, I now come to a consideration of the scope of 
the bill itself as it is presented. In order to show what the po- 
sition and understanding of the Senator from Oklahoma, the 
author of the bill, is, I desire to read a few words from what 
he said before the Senate committee having a similar bill under 
consideration : 


ceater OweEN. Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to make a state- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Senator Owen. I wish to say that the oy important Pa in this 
bill is the coordination of the principal health agencies of the Govern- 
ment; the detail of it is a matter that is immaterial. The only ques- 
tion of importance is—and the only question upon which I personal! 
desire to have the evidence is—the desirability of a department wit 
a seat in the Cabinet. I do not care anything about the details. If 
the committee determines on a department then the details could be 
arranged, but the time is very short. 


I also want in this connection to include in my remarks a 
short extract from an address of H. L. Gordon before the com- 
mittee having the matter under consideration, setting out in a 
very brief way the objections to the bill. It is as follows: 

AT THE MERCY OF OFFICIALS. 


If you place in the hands of these men a power which has no limita- 
tions or restrictions, as I have said before, and which does not attempt 
to designate where or when or how an investigation as to some par- 
ticular sickness or disease shall be made, if you give him the authority 
which the language of this bill unquestionabl ves him, to determine 
for himself the necessity of such an investi on, and to act In accord- 
ance with that determination, even though the person afflicted with the 
disease which is to be investigated may have not even a remote con- 
nection with interstate commerce, you place the citizenship of this 
country absolutely at the mercy of the men who are connec with the 
Public Health Service. 

Of course, it might be said that an individual under those circum- 
stances could have relief by objecting to the authority of these people. 
and by resorting to the courts for an enforcement of his personal an 
individual rights. But, gentlemen of the committee, it must not be 
forgotten that the great re which the citizenship of this coun 
has for everything and everybody which bears the ba or acts wi 
the authority of the Federal Government would prevent and make im- 
possible in most cases the geneous of the authority with which these 


men would be clothed under this b 
And it must not be further forgotten that this bill provides not only 
for the study and investigation of diseases of man, but it “ authorizes 
the study and investigation of the conditions influencing the propaga- 
tion and spread thereof,” and that therefore it is not putting the case 
too strongly when we suggest that this not only authorizes the invasion 
of the homes of this country for the pu of investigating some 
articular sickness or disease that may exist there, but it authorizes 
e invasion of those homes for the further purpose of investigating 
the conditions that surround them, to enable the particular representa- 
tive of the Public Health Service who may be making the investigation 
to determine from his standpoint and according to the teachings of his 
school of medicine what the cause of that disease might be. 


A MONOPOLY THE AIM. 


But there is one fact which, it seems to me, plays a very important 
part in determining whether or not such a power as this ae 
given te the Public Health Service. It is a fact, as I am informed, 
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it is a fact that should have great weight with this committee and with 
every Member of the National Congress in considering legislation of this 
kind, that the men in whose hands the powers delegated by this bill are 
put all belong to one school of medicine. And it does not change the 
situation, nor does it weaken the effect of the argument in opposition 
to this bill, that this particular school of medicine is the one upon 
which I call, or upon which you call, when we believe medical assistance 
to be necessary for ourselves or our families. 

Indeed I have no hesitancy in stating to this committee that the men 
who represent the Federal Government in its health activities are all 
from the school of medicine which I always employ when I fee! the 
necessity of calling upon anyone because of the impaired health of my- 
self or my family. But because of my relations with these men it does 
not change the situation with reference to my attitude toward lezisla- 
tion of this kind. Indeed I might say to this committee that the very 
man who is my family ph ician and adviser is one of the leading lights 
in the organization which is back of and scoumeen all this sort of 
legislation, but I recognize the fact that in his activity he is only push- 
ing forward the interest of himself and those whom he represents, which 
interests are not such as should influence this committee or the Con- 
gress of the United States in carrying out their wishes. 

The fact is, gentlemen of the committee, that if the public health 
service is o the peer which this particular provision of this bill 
would confer upon it, this particular school of medicine, which ({i|!s 
every position under the health activities of this Government, wou! be 
enabled, through the power and money of the Federal Government, to 
disseminate its views as to the causes of disease and as to the remedics 
which should be adopted by the ——- of this country, to the ex- 
clusion of all the other opinions and remedies of the many other sc!iools 
of medicine in this country. 

In Ohio the advisory board, which acts for and represents the po 
for whom I appear in this case, is composed of one of the most promi- 
nent and influential homeopathic physicians in the city of Cinci: 
of the leader of the school of osteopathy in that city; of a lawyer. 
like myself, still follows and believes in the teachings of the sch: 
medicine which controls the activities of the health interests in the 
Federal Government. These men are active in this movement not be 
cause oe are opposed to the protection of the health of the peop’: 
because they are prejudiced against any particular school of med 
but because they are opposed to the Federal Government placing | 
hands of one particular school of medicine the funds and the acti 
of this Government, by which the ideas and the conclusions of thai ). 
ticular school may be disseminated and scattered broadcast amon. the 
people of this country at the expense of the Federal Government. 


BASIS OF OBJECTION, 


That is why, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committec, 
homeopath and the osteopath and the eclectic physicians all unite in this 
protest against this sort of legislation and call upon you to cons! 
their interests as well as the interests of those men who already control 
and fill the various tions under the Federal Government whic! are 
created under the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service. 

Now, I call attention to the provisions of the bill which seem 
to me to be important in this connection; and on the first pace, 
commencing with line 5, is this clause: 

And the provisions of title 4 of the Revised Statutes, includin: all 
amendments thereto, are hereby made applicable to said depart me 

Now, that, on the face of it, is a very innocent reference. © 
would hardly realize, I think, all that it means. In order 
Senators may understand just what is brought into this bil 
by that reference I desire very briefly to call attention to tit! 
4 of the Revised Statutes, made a part of the bill. 

Section 158, found on page 26 of the Revised Statutes, is as 
follows: 

The provisions of this title shall apply to the following exc 
departments: 

Then the departments are enumerated, and, of course, if t/\s 
bill were adopted it would add one more to the number of (c- 
partments. Then follows this section: 


Bach head of a department is entitled to a salary of $10,000 a year 
to be paid monthly. * * * 


Also: 


Sec. 161. The head of each department is authorized to ~ 
regulations, not inconsistent with law, for the government of | 
partment, the conduct of its officers and clerks, the distributio: 


SS of its business, and the cus s see, gad preservati 
° 


e records, papers, and property appertain 

Now, Mr. President, that provision brought into this bil! by 
reference in that way gives the head of this department 1))s°- 
lute and unlimited power to determine just what shall be e 
by him in carrying out the purposes of the bill, unless it | 
violation of law. Therefore I say that except as to tl 
straints of the law that are thrown about every public © 
the power of the head of this department will be absoli'«’ 
unlimited. When we come to consider the bill itself we ‘ud 
that its provisions are equally broad and unlimited in their 
terms. . 

Section 3 of the bill provides— 

Pint st be the erties penteaiay ie te cobeervetion ana improvcrent 
op tte public health aot te aellne and Gasumninate Sokermation relating 
thereto. 

Language could hardly be broader and more unlimited than 
that. It gives him absolute power to control the situation— 


Provided, t this act shall not be construed as attempting 0 (0 


health to exercise, or exercise, 
topes, “eepreae lavitation trom the chief executive or other prop-t 


ler 
der 
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the State, any function belonging exclusively to such State, 
actherty premises any State without the consent of the owner 
or occupant thereof. 


I desire to call the particular attention of the Senator from 
Oklahoma to that language. It has been stated here that the 
purpose was to prevent the entrance into any family or any home 
under the provisions of this bill. But the Senator from Okla- 
homa will see that this provision in the bill only applies to 
residents of the States and does not limit the power in the 
slightest degree on the part of the head of this department or 
of any of his officers or employees to enter the home of any 
family in territory ander Federal jurisdiction—for example, in 
the District of Columbia—at his will. There is no restraint 
whatever upon him. 

I think you will find that right here in the city of Washing- 
ton there are hundreds of Christian Scientists who do not be- 
lieve in the administration of drugs as a remedy. They do not 
believe in the practice as it is carried on by regular physicians, 
and they would dislike exceedingly to have their homes entered 
for any such purpose as that; and yet under this bill as it is 
drawn that power does exist, and there is no limitation of the 
power. 

Now, I come to that clause in the bill that was referred to by 
the Senator from Oklahoma awhile ago with respect to the 
attempt in the bill to prevent any interference with the prac- 
tice of healing on the part of any other than the regular schools 
of medicine. I think the Senator from Oklahoma has overesti- 
mated the effect of that clause in the bill. It does not provide 
in terms or in any other way that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion between different schools of medicine or different methods 
of healing. It simply provides that the department of health 
shall recognize no so-called school or system of medicine. I do 
not know exactly what the Senator understands by the use of 
the word “ recognized.” According to that there could be no 
recognition of any school of medicine. But it does exclude 
everybody else except those of schools of medicine, as the Sena- 
tor will see. Whether that was his intention or not, I do not 
know. But certainly it does, as in case of almost every piece 
of legislation that is attempted to be passed in Congress or 
elsewhere, absolutely exclude Christian Scientists from any 
protection by the provisions of the bill. 

Does the Senator from Oklahoma desire now to ask any ques- 
tions in respect to it? I declined to be interrupted before. I 
meant no diseourtesy to the Senator, as I think he will under- 
stand, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I started to interrupt the Sen- 
ator when he was making his argument, but, feeling that it 
would, perhaps, interfere with the coherency of his presenta- 
tion, I did not do so. 

The bill was drawn deliberately and intentionally to prevent 
any discrimination against Christian Science, osteopathy, or 
any other school of medicine or of healing; and I thought the 
Senator, when he was criticizing the bill as establishing a de- 
partment of medicine in control of one school or another school, 
had possibly overlooked the language of section 3. For that rea- 
son I asked him whether or not he understood that the bill 
intended to discriminate in favor of one school or another school 
or to recognize one school or another school. 

Mr. WORKS. I may say to the Senator with respect to that 
matter that I do not believe the bill was intended on its face, 
or does upon its face, discriminate in favor of any school of 
medicine. But I desire to show, and will now proceed to do so, 
that such would be the effect of it, whether it is the intention 
of the Senator from Oklahoma in this bill to bring about that 
result or not. For this simple reason: Taking the medical 
bureaus as they exist at this time, you will be unable to find 
in any single one of them any medical practitioner who is not 
of the regular gchool of medicine. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to ask the Senator, if it will not 
interrupt him, whether or not this bill can be perfected by the 
use of any words whatever so as to accomplish the purpose of 
safeguarding the public health without promoting any particu- 
lar school of medicine or so as to avoid the objection he makes. 

Mr. WORKS. Well, I think that is very doubtful. It might 
be possible. The trouble about it is, I will say to the Senator 
from Oklahoma, that you must have a head to an organization 
of this sort. It may be of the regular school; it may be of 
the homeopathic school; whatever the head of the bureau or 
department may be, he is entitled to make such regulations as 
he pleases with respect to the conduct of the bureau or depart- 
ment. Now, if he makes such rules and regulations as will 
exclude all but one school of medicine, what can be done by 
legislation to prevent that result? 


It does not make any difference whether it is of the regular 
school or some other school. I have iust as much objection to 
the domination of a Government organization of this kind by 
one school of medicine as another. I would have just as much 
objection, and it would be just as objectionable, however I may 
feel with respect to that matter, to have it dominated and con- 


trolled by Christian Scientists, even if I believed that that 
would be better for the people of this country, because I think 
it is unjust. But how we are going to have any legislation of 


this kind without placing in the head of the department the 
control of all these things I am unable to see. 

Now, if the Senator from Oklahoma is skillful enough to 
provide a law that will avoid any such thing as that, it would 
remove many of the objectionable features of the bill, I 
frank to say to him. 

ALL BUT ONE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE EXCLUDED. 

In order to verify what I have said with respect to the phy- 
sicians and surgeons now in the employ of the Government, I 
desire to insert as a part of my remarks letters and memoranda” 
which I have received from the different departments of the 
Government having to do with the medical branch of the serv- 
ice. First is a letter from the Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane, in which he gives the number of 
the medical employees, and in which he states in terms: 

I may say that all of the physicians in the hospital are of the regular 
school. 

The letter and accompanying memorandum are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERI R, 
GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 
Vashington, D. C., May 8, 1911. 
Hon. Jonn D. Works, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Srr: I have your letter of the 6th instant making certain 


inquiries in regard to the number of people employed in this } vit 

the care of the insane. In reply I inclose a tabulated statement w 
was gotten up in March, 1910, for the information of Senator Ow 
who then had a bill before the Senate for the establishment of a a 
ment of health, and who requested the different departments to giv 

sort of information. This table is approximately true at the pré it 
time. I may say that all of the physicians in the hospital are of the 


regular school. 
I shall be very glad to give you any additional information you may 
desire. 
Respectfully, Wm. A. Wurte, Superintendent. 
[Inclosure. ] 


} 


Employees of the Government Hospital for the 





Insane. Male. Female Total. 
Physicians and medical employees. ................ ) 4 24 
Ward service (supervisors, nur ndants, ete.).. 236 i 32 
The number of other exployees n iry to prop- 
erly conduct the work of the institution, not 
included in the above list. ................-.---- | 270 16 


Grand total 


I submit also the memorandum furnished me from t 
geon General of the Army showing the number of 
and employees in the Medical Department of the Ari 
that all of them are of the regular school: 

WaR Depart! 
OFFICE OF THI tGEON 
Washingt » 2 I9it. . 
Memorandum for the honorable the Secretary of War 

There are in the employ of the Medical Department of | 
Beeular medical officers._.................- . . 7 dine t 
Medical Reserve Corps officers_.............. - 
a te ceeded en etetaieinebenieaneient 


All of these are graduates of the regular school. 
Geo. H,. Torney, 
Surgeon General United States Army 
Then, from the Secretary of the Navy, who says: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 9, 1911 
My Dear Senator: Your letter of the 6th instant reached me yester 
day and, in reply, I write to inform you that there are at present 4 
members of the regular Medical Corps of the Navy and 6 acting a 
sistant paeens appointed for temporary service. I regret that it 
impracticable to inform you as to the number of representatives frou 
the various schools of medicines, as this is not a matter of record 
Candidates for the Medical Corps are required to pass satisfactorily 
a practical examination in the usual branches of medicine and sur 
gery, and they must also have a good, genera! preliminary education. 
Faithfully, yours, 
Gro. von L. Meyer. 
Hon. Joun D. Works, , 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. OWEN rose. 
Mr. WORKS. Just one moment. While the letter does not 
disclose the fact, I think I can say with perfect assurance that 
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ali of the medical employees in that department are like the 
others, of the regular school of medicine. Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma know of anything to the contrary? 

Mr. OWEN. I simply rose to ask the Senator whether he 
thought those who are employed in the Army and Navy should 
not have taken such courses of instruction as are available in 
the country, and if it is to be regarded as a discredit that they 
should have graduated in such schools of medicine as we have 
in this country? 

Mr. WORKS. Not in the least. I am not criticizing them 
because they have been graduated from any school of medi- 
cine. I am not criticizing in the least their competency or effi- 
ciency in the service. It is not that. It may be, and I presume 
it is, a fact that the surgeons and assistant surgeons and 
various medical employees are perfectly efficient in the service 
to which they belong. I am not intending to criticize them. I 
am simply calling attention to the fact that all of them are of 
a particular school of medicine, whether good or bad, and 
therefore the natural result of organizing a department of this 
kind would be to bring about exactly the same result with re- 
spect to the employees under that department. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to ask the Senator if it is not a 
fact that all of the employees of the Government ,at present 
engaged would come within the scope of his criticism? 

Mr. WORKS. I desire to say, and I think I said awhile 
ago, and I do not think the Senator from Oklahoma could 
have misunderstood me, that my remarks are not intended in 
any sense to be a criticism. 

Mr. OWEN. Well, then, subject to the comment of the Sena- 
tor that they are graduates of regular schools. 

Mr. WORKS. That is no discredit to them, I will say to the 
Senator. I am not pressing it as in any way discreditable to 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frercuer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from California yield to the Senator from 
Utah? - 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know whether a graduate of 
the homeopathic school could be to-day employed in the Navy 
or the Army of the United States? In other words, are the 
requirements of the Army and Navy such that a graduate of 
that particular school can enter either branch? Does the Sena- 
tor know? 

Mr. WORKS. I do not. 

Mr. OWEN. I would respond to that by saying that regard- 
less of whether a man is a graduate or aot, as I understand 
the practice of the service, it is to subject the individual to a 
personal examination as to the extent of his knowledge to de- 
termine whether or not he is fitted by his training to serve the 
public in this way. 

Mr. SMOOT rose, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, just a moment. If that exami- 
nation were made by a board of examiners consisting alone of 
regular physicians, I apprehend that nobody could pass the ex- 
amination except one who could qualify as a regular physician. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I was going to suggest. 

Mr. WORKS. That I understood to be the condition, but 
when the Senator from Utah asks me whether I know that to 
be so, I do not. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
California that the character o2 the examination could be easily 
framed so that the examination is by number, without disclos- 
ing the identity of the applicant at all; and that ought to be 
the rule in making the examinations. 

Mr. WORKS. I do not know that that would help the situa- 
tion, but I understand that is not so at the present time. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not know whether it is true or not at the 
present time. Who does assert that it is not true? 

Mr. WORKS. I do not. I say I do not know that it is true 
at the present time. 

Mr. OWEN. Does anyone assert it is not true? 

Mr. WORKS. No, sir. I do not profess to know anything 
about it. If I were asked my opinion about it, I would say 
that my opinion is that nothing of that kind exists; but I do 
not know it. 

Mr. President, in closing I want to call attention to a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
American School of Magnetic Healing against McAnnulty, in 
which the question rose as to the right of the Postmaster General 
to exclude from the mails certain advertisements by one who was 
claiming to be a magnetic healer and advertising his business. 
The question arose whether the Postmaster General had any 
right to determine that question, and whether he could on his 
own belief of what was right or what was wrong with respect 
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to the healing of disease say that this thing or that thing should 
excluded from the mails as fraudulent and in violation of 
aw. 


I am not saying this because I believe in the mode of healing 
that is carried on by magnetic healers, for I do not; but their 
rights are just like those of any American citizen so long as 
they are not violating the law in any way; and the principle 
upon which the Supreme Court acted in that matter is quite 
important as bearing upon the powers that might be given to 
the head of this department. 

The Supreme Court say, on pages 103 to 106 of volume 187 
of the United States Supreme Court decisions: 


There can be no doubt that the influence of the mind upon the physical 
condition of the body is very powerful, not only to alleviate but even 
to aid very largely in the cure of an illness from which the body may 
suffer. And it is said that nature* may itself frequently, if not geu- 
erally, heal the ills of the body without recourse to medicine, and that 
it can not be doubted that in numerous cases nature, when left to itself, 
does succeed in curing many bodily ills. How far these claims are 
borne out by actual experience may be matter of opinion. Just exactly 
to what extent the mental condition affects the body no one can accu- 
rately and definitely say. One yprece may believe it of far greater 
efficacy than another, but surely it can not be said that it is 2 frau 
for one person to contend that the mind has an effect upon the body an 
its physical condition greater than even a vast majority of intelligent 
people might be vines to admit or believe. Even intelligent peop!e 
may, and indeed do, differ ae themselves as to the extent of this 
mental effect. Because the complainants might or did claim to be abl 
to effect cures 7 reason of working upon and affecting the mental 
powers of the individual and directing them toward the accomplishment 
of a cure of the disease under which he might be suffering, who can say 
that it is a fraud or a false pretense or promise within the meaning of 
these statutes? How can anyone lay down the limit and 4 beyond that 
there are fraud and false pretenses? The claim of the ability to cure 
may be vastly greater than most men would be ready to admit, and 
yet those who might deny the existence or virtue of the remedy would 
only differ in opinion from those who assert it. * * * 

Suppose a person should assert that by the use of electricity alone 
he could treat diseases as efficaciously and successfully as the same have 
heretofore been treated by “ regular” physicians. Would these statutes 
justify the Postmaster General, fio evidence satisfactory to him, to 
adjudge such claim to be without foundation, and then to pronounce the 
person so claiming to be guilty of procuring by false or fraudulent 
pretenses the moneys of people sending him money chtongh the mails, 
and then to prohibit the delivery of any letters to him? he moderate 
application of electricity, it is strong . maintained, has great effect 
upon the human system, and just how far it may cure or mitigate dis- 
eases no one can tell with certainty. It is still in an empirical stage, 
and enthusiastic believers in it may regard it as entitled to a very high 
position in therapeutics, while many others = think it absolutely 
without value or potency in the cure of disease. as this kind of ques- 
tion intended to be submitted for decision to a Postmaster General? And 
was it intended that he might decide the claim to be a fraud, and enjoin 
the delivery of letters through the mail add to the person prac- 
ticing such treatment of disease? As the effectiveness of almost 

articular method of treatment of disease is, to a more or less extent, ¢ 
ruitful source of difference of opinion, even though the great majority 
may be of one way of thinking, the effic of any special method is cer- 
tainly not a matter for the decision of the Postmaster General within 
these statutes relative to fraud. a 

Vaccination is believed by many to be a preventive of smallpox, 
while others’ regard it as unavailing for that purpose. Under thes¢ 
statutes, could the Postmaster General, upon evidence satisfactory t 
him, decide that it was not a preventive, and exclude from the mails 
all letters to one who practi it and advertised it as a_ method ° 
prevention, on the ground that the moneys he received through th 
mails were procured by false pretenses? 

Again, there are many persons who do not believe in the homeco- 
athic school of medicine, and who think that such doctrine, if | 
iced precisely upon the lines set forth by its originator, is abso!u 
inefficacious in the treatment of diseases. Are homeopathic physician 

subject to be proceeded against under these statutes and liable at th 
discretion of the Postmaster General, upon evidence satisfactory t 
him, to be found guilty of obtaining money under false pretens:s an 
their letters stamped as fraudulent and the money contained tiicr 
as payment for their professional services sent back to the writers 
the letters? And, turning the question around, can _ physicia! 
what is called the “old school” be thus proceeded against? | 
these different schools of medicine have their followers, and ma: 
believe in the one will pronounce the other wholly devoid of 
But there is no precise standard by which to measure the claims 0 
either, for people do recover who are treated according to the one or 
the other school. And so, it is said, aan recover who are treate 
under this mental theory? By reason it? That can not be averre 
as matter of fact. Many think they do. Others are of the conir: 
opinion. Is the Postmaster General to decide the question under th 
statutes? 


I ask, if that be true, if the head of this @epartment can 
determine that question in favor of one school of medicine to 
the exclusion of the other? os 

Mr. OWEN. I did not quite catch the force of the decision. 
It was to the effect that the Postmaster General could not dis- 
criminate against the magnetic healers. Would not that rule 
protect others from like discriminations—— 

Mr. WORKS. Not at all. 

Mr. OWEN. Who occupied a similar position? . 

Mr. WORKS. It would so far as the use of the mails is con- 
cerned, but if a department of health—— 

Mr. OWEN. The spirit Se is to protect the 
individual in the ctice of J 

Mr. WORKS. Bertainly. I have said that if the head of the 
department goes so far as to violate the law he is subject —— 
law in that respect; but so long as he keeps himself within 
law there is absolutely no limit to his power. 
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Mr. President, I have said all that I desire to say on this 
subject. I have tried to discuss it with fairness and without 
any hostility toward anybedy of any school of medicine or heal- 
ing. I have mo animosity or antipathy toward any school of 
medicine or anyone who is engaged in the practice of medicine. 
1 recognize the fact that all schools of medicine are doing good 
at the present time in this country, and their rights should be 
fully respected. On the other hand, the mode of healing in 
which I believe is entitled to the same degree of justice as those 
who are practicing other means of healing disease. 

Senators may not agree with me as to the efficacy of that 
sort of treatment. I am quite sure many of them do not. But 
that is not the question. If I believe in it I have a perfect 
richt under the laws of this country to secure for myself such 
medical or other treatment as I desire, and it would be a 
violation net only of my rights, generally speaking, but it would 
be a violation of the very spirit of the Constitution to forbid 
me the right to resort to that sort of help that I believe to be 
most efficient in my own case. I would not have anyone denied 
the right which belongs to him in the use of drugs. That is 
his right, whether I believe in it or not; but I insist, on the 
other hand, that those of us who believe in another and differ- 
ent sort of remedy for our ills have exactly the same right to 
resort to that remedy that the man has who believes in the use 
of drugs as a remedy. 

Mr. OWEN. Before the Senator takes his seat, there are one 
or two questions I would like to ask him, if it would be agree- 
able to him. 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator understand that a national 
department of health would engage in the issuance of licenses 
to practitioners and deny licenses to Christian Science prac- 
titioners? ; 

Mr. WORKS. I do not know whether they would or not. 
They could make regulations under your bill. 

Mr. OWEN. That might be directly averted by forbidding it, 
but the practice of the United States, under the limitations of 
constitutional law, is that all licenses to practice “ healing” or 
“medicine” are given by the State laws and not by the Fed- 
eral Government. I think perhaps the Senator may have over- 
looked that. I do not think the Federal Government has any 
right whatever to issue licenses within a State for the practice 
of medicine. 

Mr. WORKS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. I think there is no constitutional right to do it. 

Mr. WORKS. I agree with the Senator in respect to the 
exercise of that power in the States. That matter I have not 
discussed. I may discuss it at some future time if it becomes 
necessary. I have net undertaken to discuss the general prin- 
ciples involved or the constitutionality of the bill. I agree to 
what the Senator says, that the Federal department would have 
no right to interfere with the affairs of a State. But I have this 
to say, that the indications are, from what is said by some of 
these doctors, that they believe just that can be done, because 
one of them, as I remember, distinctly referred to the fact that 
they might elevate the efficiency of the State boards of health 
and various other things. That would be an interference with 
the constitutional rights of the States. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator has spoken, Mr. President, of the 
value of Christian Science. I myself believe it has been very 
eficacious in many instances. What the process is by which 
recovery is accomplished I do not think is thoroughly under- 
stood. But I should like to ask the Senator, in view of his 
confidence in its value, would it not be well to have the health 
officials we now have in Nation and in State give a proper 
Study to it, with a view to ascertaining its value and giving it 
to the public when they have found its value? 

Mr. WORKS. If the doctors, surgeons, and others who have 
charge of the medical bureaus of the Government would go 
about an examination of a matter of that kind in a right spirit, 
as I think the Senator from Oklahoma would, I believe it would 
be a very excellent thing to do. If they should go about it in 
the frame of mind which generally exists upon the part of 
medical practitioners, it would be useless. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I understood from the general dis- 
cussion of the Senator from California that he was under the 
impression that Senate bill 6049 had been prepared by the 
American Medical Association. 

Mr. WORKS. No; I think the Senator got that impression 
from I read to the effect that their legislative com- 


ihittee would frame a bill. I said nothing about it. I know 
nothing about it, 
Mr. OWEN. The bill which was introduced to establish a 


department of health at the lasf Congress was written by my- 
Self alone, I dictated every word of it. 
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Mr. WORKS. I did not controvert that in the least: I did 
not intend to do it. 
Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator believe that under this bill 


the officers of the Federal department proposed could invade 
the private homes of citizens without the consent of the citi- 
zens? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; except in the States. 

Mr. OWEN. Except in the States. That objection, then, 
might be easily obviated by inserting “the District of Columbia 
and the Territories ” in the face of Senate bill No. 1. 

Mr. WORKS. That could be easily obviated. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to ask the Senator from California 
a question. I am impressed with his discussion of this subject. ree 
Does the Senator believe that the law now upon the statute 
book is adequate, or would he suggest some change in the law 
under which we have now a bureau known as the bureau of 
health? I merely wish the Senator's view on that point. 

Mr. WORKS. I believe everything that is desired to be ac- 
complished through this bill, except the establishment of a 
department and the making of the head of that department a 
member of the Cabinet, could be accomplished by legislation 7. 
with respect to the medical bureau as it exists at the present 
time without the establishment of a department. 

Mr. SMOOT. And at a great deal less expense. 

Mr. WORKS. And at a great deal less expense. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to ask the Senator if it is not a 
fact that Great Britain, Germany, France, and other leading 
nations of the world have departments of health? 

Mr. WORKS. I am not informed, Mr. President, whether 
they have or not, and I should not care whether they have or 
not. They have not our Constitution or our form of govern- 
ment, which, I think, makes a great difference. 

Mr. OWEN. I suggest to the Senator that the people who 
inhabit those countries have the same kind of bodies and die 
in the same kind of fashion, and may be protected from ex- 
posure in the same improved methods. 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; and if permitted to do so, they would 
probably desire the same freedom we receive for those bodies 
and their treatment that I am contending for. 

Mr. OWEN. I respond to that by saying that the people of 
Australia and New Zealand have the same degree of freedom 
we have, and in those countries the death rate under a better 
administration of government is only nine and a half to the 
thousand, whilst ours is sixteen and a half to the thousand. We 
lose over 600,000 people a year unnecessarily in this country by 
preventable causes. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator attribute that to the health 
department as it is there constituted? 

Mr. OWEN. I do; and to the care of the people by the laws 
as administered in those countries. 

Mr. WORKS. Then the Senator must intend to reflect on 
the department as we have it now, not only the Federal de 
partment but the boards of health in the several States. I think 
myself that they are fairly efficient. 

Mr. OWEN. I do say that they are not everywhere as effi- 
cient as they ought to be. They ought to be made more efficient, 
and that is the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. WORKS. Then the Senator proposes to make State 
boards of health more efficient through the Federal department. 
That is just the thing I object te. 

Mr. OWEN. Only in so far as a good example and publicity 
of ascertained fact might be of service. I will say that some 
of the States have departments which are excellently well con- : 
ducted that might well serve as an example and pattern for 
the United States, that the good example of the one will serve 
a valuable purpose in impressing the other, and that a reason- 
able mutual emulation on the part of the departments of health 
in the various States and in the Federal Government would 
serve a useful purpose in promoting a knowledge of the laws of 
health and protecting men against unnecessary death and fro 
the inefficiency of unnecessary and avoidable disease, the annua! 
present cost of which has been demonstrated to be about four 
thousand millions of dollars. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to trespass for only a 
few moments upon the time of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna], who has given notice that he will address tl 





Senate to-day. 

Yesterday, in a colloquy with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton], the attitude of the German Government with refer- 
ence to agriculture and the tariff was referred to. I was unable 
at that time to turn to some data which I had, but which I 


now have before me, and desire to put into the Recorp in con- 
nection with that statement. 
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In 1879 Mr. Bismarck said in debate in the Reichstag: 


Is not the moment approaching when our agriculture will no longer 
be able to exist because corn is pressed down to a price at which it can 
not be remuneratively produced in Germany, taxation, the cost of 
living, and the cost of land being as they are? When that moment 
comes, then not only agriculture but the Prussian State and the Ger- 
man Empire will go to ruin as well. 

That marked the beginning of the change of pelicy of Mr. 
Bismarck with reference to duties upon farm products, and 
from that time he became an advocate of the protective policy in 
Germany and applied it equally to farm products with other 
articles, 

Now, I read from a statement of Mr. James J. Hill, found in 
his book on Highways of Progress. Among other things therein 
discussed is the question of reciprocity: 

How to meet German competition is to-day the study of every intelli- 
gent leader of industry and every cabinet on the Continent of Europe. 
It will be found that a large share of her world-wide success is due to 
symmetrical national development. Agricultural industry has not been 
slighted. Behold a contrast that throws light upon the idle host of 
PEngland’s unemployed marching despondently through streets whose 
shop windows are crowded with wares of German make. Between 
1875 and 1900 in Great Britain 2,691,428 acres which were under 
cereals and 755,255 acres which were under green crops went out of 
cultivation. In Germany, during the same period, the cultivated area 
grew from 22,840,950 to 23,971,573 hectares, an increase of 5 per cent. 

I also read in this connection a statement from the English 
tariff commission of 1906: 

The causes of the decline in agriculture are world-wide in their oper- 
ation, affecting all importing countries. The striking feature in the 
case of the United Kingdom is that agriculture has been more depressed 
than in any other country and more depressed than any other branch 
of economic activity. During the last 25 years the course of all agri- 
cultural prices has been the same downward direction, with the result 


that agriculture has been subject to a great combination of causes, all 
tending toward its depression. 


The commission then proceeds: 


European countries generally have pursued a policy involving import 
duties on agricultural produce, whereas in the United Kingdom agri- 
culturists have been subject to the unrestricted importation of foreign 
produce on terms not dissimilar, in many cases, from those experienced 
by manufacturers who complain of dumping. 

In this connection I call attention to another list of figures 
bearing upon that subject, it seems to me, if not directly, indi- 
rectly. In the great West, where the wheat acreage was once 
an average of 25 bushels per acre, it is now 14. The average 
wheat production of 40 different counties of northern I[linois 
is as follows: 1870, 10,476,011 bushels; in 1880, 7,122,963 bush- 
els; in 1890, 5,073,070 bushels; in 1900, 637,450. 

The average acreage in Indiana fell from 15.6 -bushels to 
14.4; Minnesota, 15.8 to 13; North Dakota, 14.4 to 10; the en- 
tire United States, 15.3 to 14. 

The last available statistics show that our average wheat 
yield per acre is 13.5; Austria, 17; France, 19.8; Germany, 
27.6; Great Britain, 32.2. Oats: United States, 30 bushels per 
acre; Germany, 46; Great Britain, 42. Barley: United States, 
25; Germany, 38; Great Britain, 34.6. 

I will not now trespass upon the time of the Senator from 
North Dakota to follow the statistics to show that the increase 
of production per acre in those countries began with the period 
of time when the countries began to give particular attention to 
their agricultural interests, either by way of increased duties 
upon imports or otherwise, and that the increase in production 
has steadily kept apace with the attention given to the matter 
by the Governments in different ways. 

As I said yesterday, we have in this country one-half of our 
agricultural lands in private ownership not yet under cultiva- 
tion. The last seven years have marked a noted increase in 
taking possession of the abandoned farms, the reclaiming of the 
land’ which was skinned over and from which the parties 
passed on to richer lands of the West between 1870 and 1890. 

Not only have we the lands in private ownership, but we 
have, as I before stated, some 75,000,000 acres of public land 
which are agricultural lands, not including some ten or twelve 
million acres of swamp lands and perhaps five or seven million 
acres more of arid lands. 

About 1870 there began the great immigration for the settle- 
ment of the agricultural lands of the West. The region was a 
vast one and easily reduced to cultivation. Transportation 
facilities were pushed in every direction. 

From 1870 to 1900 we produced more agricultural products 
from this region alone than in all our history theretofore. 

In 1860 there was under cultivation west of the Mississippi 
twenty-six and a half million acres; in 1900, 194,000,000 acres— 
a gain of 186,000,000. 

We are preparing to admit to the same market and prac- 
tically under the same Government a region of territory equal 
in extent and equal in richness and productiveness to the terri- 
tory I am now referring to. 


Between 1870 and 1890 we raised as much corn in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley as had been produced in the United States up to 
1870. Of wheat we produced one-half during that period of the 
total amount which had been produecd up to 1870. 

From 1840 to 1870 our per capita production of the staple 
cereals was 860 bushels—from 1870 to 1900, 1,450 bushels—not.- 
withstanding the fact that the agricultural population relative 
to the total population of the Nation was greater from 1840 to 
1870 than it was from 1870 to 1900. 

As a result these farm prices began to decline until they 
went down about one-half below the point where they had 
ranged before, the price of wheat falling fully one-haif and 
corn and oats even below. The farmer could not sell. He 
burned his corn for fuel and his wheat rotted in the field. 


Year after year the farmer’s actual expenses exceeded the 
price of his productions, but he could not close up like a many- 
This was his home and he had to stay 


facturing establishment. 
with it. 

In this impoverished condition the usurer found a harves: 
and every cent of profit, when there was any, was divided with 
the railroad, the money lender, and the manufacturer, ‘fhe 
farmer was ground to the earth for years in the great West. 
as everyone knows and as the mortgage record during that 
period discloses; which has only begun to be cleared up within 
the last 8 or 10 years. 

The effect of all this was to drive the people from the farms 
into the cities and to discourage them from going to the farms 
at all. The city population in 1850 was 124 per cent of the 
whole population of the United States; in 1900 it was nearly 
50 per cent of the whole population. : 

In 1870 all towns and cities together contained a population 
of 11,750,000; in 1900 they contained a population of 35,840,000, 
an increase in 30 years of 24,900,000, showing that as the in- 
crease of population during this period was 37,745,000 the cities 
got nearly two-thirds of it. In fact, from 1890 to 1900 nearly 
three-fourths of the population went to the cities and towns. 
From 1870 to 1900 our population increased 88 per cent, and 
during that time our city population increased two and one-half 
times. And as the cities grew and the great skyscrapers went 
up in the centers of population there were more and more aban- 
doned farms all through New York, New Jersey, and Pennsy!- 
yania, because they were driven from the farm lands, where 
they could not secure a competency, into this region where the 
effect of the tariff system was more beneficial and where they 
could secure a living and possibly educate their families. 

Of all people engaged in gainful pursuits in 1870, 47.36 per 
cent were engaged in agriculture; in 1880, 44.3 per cent; in 
1890, 37.7 per cent; and in 1900, 35.7 per cent. 

Farm values went down, and those prosperous agricultural 
regions of the East became the scene of abandoned farms. The 
farmer of the East skinned his farm and went West. 

The increase in agricultural values during those years was 
small, but the increase in other values was exceedingly great, 
such as manufacturing establishments and city property. 
average acreage value of farm lands from 1860 to 1900 
increased $4.70 per acre. 

In 1850 the wealth of the agricultural classes was estimated 
at $3,987,000,000, of the town and city classes at $3,170,000,000, or 
at $1,000,000,000 in favor of the agricultural classes. From 1870 
to 1880 the city wealth was $9,402,000,000; the agricultural 
wealth, $3,000,000,000. From 1880 to 1890 the increase of city 
wealth was $18,575,000,000; agricultural, $4,000,000,000. From 
1890 to 1900 the increase of city wealth was $19,000,000,000: 
agricultural, $4.500,000,000. In other words, from 1860 to 100 
the total increase of wealth in the city was $59,811,000,000; the 
agricultural, $12,547,000,000. ee 

The multimillionaires are not from the agricultural fields of 
industry. 

I have trespassed longer than I should have done on the Seu- 
ator’s notice, but I wanted to put these figures into the Itrcoro 
in connection with what was said yesterday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice | t 
on Monday next, immediately after the conclusion of the mor 
ing business, I will address the Senate upon the reciproc'ty | 
and especially upon the amendments pending to that bill. c 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, on January 26, 1911, President 
Taft transmitted to the two Houses of Congress a speci:! wor 
sage embodying the Canadian trade agreement which is now 
before this body. I made some remarks on this measure on (ie 
928th of February, and expressed the opinion that it would work 
a great injury to the farmers of this country and would be of no 
benefit to the consumers in the cities, for the reason that they 
do not buy the natural products direct from the farmers. but 
buy the manufactured articles and the secondary food products 
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on which the duties are retained. A further study of this ques- 
tion has not changed my views in this respect, and I may say 
that they are shared by ihe great majority of those most vitally 
interested in this matter—the farmers. 

The farmers of this country are greatly concerned about the 
effects of this measure, and I venture to say that they are al- 
most unanimous in their opposition to it. I know that that is 
the case in North Dakota and neighboring States. I believe 
it is true, as has been stated by representative men from agri- 
cultural districts, that never since the Civil War has the 
farmer been so aroused over any legislation as he is over this 
agreement. In many of the Western States they have held 
conventions to protest against it. In North Dakota, the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent, a nonpartisan 
State convention was held which more than 700 farmers and 
business men attended. The delegates to this convention were 
elected at conventions held in the different counties in the 
State by the farmers of the respective counties, and were ex- 
pected to, and did, express the general view of the people of 
their respective sections with regard to this measure. This 
movement was not financed by anyone. The farmers attending 
the county conventions paid their own expenses and the dele- 
gates to the State convention paid their own expenses. At this 
convention the delegates, without regard to political party, were 
unanimous in denouncing this agreement, and a delegation was 
selected to come to Washington and urge the manifest injustice 
to the agricultural class of enacting such a measure as the one 
pending. This convention was not held because it was thought 
necessary to influence the attitude of the Senators and Con- 
gressmen from the State. They knew the position which 
their representatives had taken on this question. It was well 
known that the entire congressional delegation from the State 
would oppose the measure. The action was taken in the hope 
that the Senate and the Finance Committee would listen with 
open minds to the representations of the men whose market it 
was proposed to surrender to the Canadian farmers. They could 
not bring themselves to believe that Congress would willingly 
enact a measure the only apparent result of which would be to 
deprive the farmers of this country of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, for the benefit of the Canadian farmers and some of the 
trusts in our own country, if they only correctly understood the 
situation. Attempts have been made by part of the press, and 
others, to discredit the delegations of farmers that came to 
Washington to protest against this measure and to create the | 
impression that they were sent here by the Lumber Trust and 
other protected interests. I protest against these gratuitous | 
insults to the representatives of the most important industry in | 
this country, the only explanation of which is a desire to dis- 
credit all opposition to this measure, and I merely state a fact 
when I say that the unfairness which certain large papers | 
have shown in the treatment of this question has resulted in | 
diminishing to a large extent the power and influence of the 
press as a whole. 

Some people have been able to delude themselves with the 
belief that this measure is approved of by the country as a 
whole, and that the farmers are indifferent to it. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Various commercial organiza- 
tions, it is true, and in some few instances State legislatures, 
have passed resolutions favoring it, but as was shown before | 
the Senate Finance Committee, it is also true that in many in- | 
stances, if not in most of them, these favorable resolutions 
were adopted because they were pressed by some interested 
person, and the majority of the other members had little idea 
of the real mature of the agreement. Sometimes they were 
adopted without a single member of the body or organization 
having seen a copy of the bill. The indifference of the farmer 
is apparent only to those viewing his attitude with a preju- 
diced eye, or else incapable of understanding how the farmer 
records his opposition to measures. Because there have been no 
riots among the farmers in opposition to this measure, that is 
not a sign that the farmers are indifferent. The farmer of 
this country is not a rioting person. He has a habit of record- 
ing his approval or disapproval of the acts of his Congressman 
and Senator in another way, and it is probable that some of 
those so engaged in discovering that the farmers are in- 
different to this matter will have occasion to change their views 
when the ballots are next counted. 

Mr. measure has come to us as the result of what 
has been called a treaty and an agreement with Canada. 
If a treaty had been negotiated, it should have been submitted 
to the Senate for ratification, and a two-thirds vote would 
have been necessary to put it into effect. This measure is not 
a treaty, however, but legislation designed to put into effect 
an agreement made by the President with the Government of 
Canada. Such agreements are usually embodied in formal 
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treaties, but in this instance the President has taken it upon 
himself to make an agreement with a foreign nation, without 
consulting the Senate and without submitting the agreement 
to the Senate for ratification, as it was his duty to do under 
the Constitution, and has agreed as a part of the bargain with 
that foreign country to use his utmost efforts to secure the 
passage of laws putting that agreement into effect. The ma- 
jority of the membership of this body seem to view this action 
on the part of the President with equanimity, whether they do 
not realize its real nature or else rely on the President's good 
sense not to enter into any agreement with foreign 
which would result disastrously to our country. There is no 
essential difference, however, between entering an agret 

ment of this kind and pledging himself to use all his efforts to 
secure the enactment of legislation carrying it into effect, ard 
the entering into an agreement to aid some other power in the 
case of war and pledging himself to use his best efforts to 
secure the passage of bills appropriating the necessary moneys. 
I do not believe there is any danger that this will be done so 
long as the present incumbent of the presidential chair remains 
in the White House—notwithstanding the apprehensions of 
some people last spring—but if this precedent is established, if 
this invasion of the prerogatives of the Senate is countenanced, 
it will some time in the future return with evil results in its 
train, when some President whose penchant will be the exten- 
sion of territorial dominion instead of the surrendering of the 
farmers’ markets, will use the power of making agreements 
with foreign nations, which the Senate appears to be about to 
surrender to the President, in such a way as to involve our 
country in serious difficulties with other nations. 

The bill which we have under consideration here is a revenue 
bill, and as such should have originated in the House of Repre 
sentatives. In having the bill framed, so far as its essentials 
are concerned, and trying to force it through Congress, the 
President is exceeding his constitutional powers, and this viola- 
tion assumes a decidedly serious aspect when we reflect that 
the action is being taken in accordance with a pledge given to a 
foreign nation. The Members of both Houses of Congress, as 
well as the people at large, have been in the habit of considering 
that the lawmaking power is lodged in Congress, and that the 
President has merely the veto power. We have assumed that 
when the Constitution stated this in plain words it meant just 
Now that this important measure is before us, however, a 
majority of the Members of the two Houses of Congress cheer- 
fully acquiesce in the assumption of the President that he is the 
real lawmaking as well as the treaty-making body, and that 
the Congress has merely the veto power and that even this veto 
power should not be exercised free from pressure by the admin- 
istration. The President, after having consulted representatives 
of a foreign country, has decided what measures ought to be 
passed by Congress, has had measures drafted, and is now under 
the pledge which he gave the Canadian Government, using all 
his power to secure the passage of the desired revenue legisla- 
tion. The President has apparently come to the conclusion that 
he represents the people of this country both as executive and 
legislature, and that the two Houses of Congress are merely two 
bodies of men provided for by the Constitution, which he can 
unfortunately not get rid of, but which are to be ignored and 
coerced whenever he deems it necessary or expedient. I am 
not a lawyer and I shall not pursue this subject further—it has 
been touched on before and will no doubt be fully discussed 
before the close of this debate—but I confess that I can not 
view with the equanimity that others evince the usurpation of 
legislative power by the President, and the ignoring of the Sen 
ate in the making of agreements having the effect of treati 
with foreign nations. 

One noticeable feature of this debate, which has been re- 
marked on by others, is the strange unwillingness of the su 
porters of this measure to explain what benefits the country 
will derive from it and to defend it and the President's acti 
in entering into the agreement on the floor of the Senate. The 
result is that while there are a large number of Senators point 
ing out the defects of this measure and urging injurious results 
as reasons for defeating it or radically changing it, they have 
to carry on the debate without any presentation by the great 
majority of the supporters of the bill why they or any: 
should be in favor of its passage. The supporters of the meas 
ure must surely have some reason for being in favor of it, and 
ought not to be averse to enlightening those of us who do not 
find that we can in good conscience support it. .There have 
been no reasons presented to the Senate by the President or by 
those in charge of the bill why it should pass. It almost ap- 
pears as though we are expected to accept the President’s 
advice and pass whatever measures he may be pleased to sub- 
mit to us without opposition and with only perfunctory debate. 
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The arguments advanced outside of this Chamber by friends 
of this agreement are various. It has been urged that it will 
tend to reduce the high cost of living, or at least prevent it 
from rising any higher; that it will benefit the farmer by giving 
him cheaper bran and shorts; that it will steady the wheat 
market in this country by preventing violent fluctuations at 
Liverpool due to the dumping of Canadian wheat into the 
Liverpool market, as this wheat will be absorbed by the storage 
facilities of the United States and more gradually shipped to 
Liverpool; that it will extend our markets; that it will pro- 
mote commercial intercourse and increase our trade with 
Canada; that it will give us cheaper print paper; that it is a 
step toward free trade; and that it is the inauguration of a 
policy which will result in the annexation of Canada. Further, 
there is vague talk of the mutual benefits to be derived from 
closer trade relations with our neighbor on the north, without 
specifying what those benefits may be or showing how this 
agreement is going to bring them about. 

The most superficial examination of this measure can not fail 
to impress on one’s mind three facts in regard to it: The ar- 
ticles on which the duties are to be removed are practically all 
farm products or raw materials. The articles on which we re- 
duce or remove the duties are the same ones on which Canada 
reduces or removes her duties. The farm products and raw ma- 
terials from which the duties are removed are such as Cannda 
expects to sell to us and not such as we might hope to sell to 
Canada. If we bear those facts in mind, it may aid us in de- 
termining what the purpose of the entering into this agreement 
was and what its probable effect will be. ° 

The purpose of this bill is usually given as the promotion of 
commercial intercourse with Canada and the extension of our 
trade with that country. I do not believe anyone has as yet 
shown how it will increase our trade with Canada in any other 
way than by increasing our imports of agricultural products, 
Three considerations force themselves upon one in this connec- 
tion: ¢1) If the purpose is to secure cheaper raw materials, the 
proper way is not to remove the duties only on Canadian prod- 
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on the raw material. If the price of wheat falls off 10 cents 
a bushel because of this agreement it will not affect the price 
of flour or of the bread made from the flour. If the price of 
flax is reduced 25 cents per bushel by the removal of the duty 
it will not affect the price of linseed oil. Even if the price of 
oats tumbles on account of the duty being taken off, the price 
of rolled oats will remain the same so long as the duty is not 
removed from that. If the price of cattle is reduced the f\|! 
amount of the present duty the price of beef will remain tho 
same so long as the Beef Trust is protected in its mario 
Whatever reduction there may be in the price of wheat. of 
oats, of barley, of flax, or of any of the other farm prodicis 
and raw materials that this measure places on the free list. {he 
consumer will not get the benefit of lower prices on articlos 
manufactured from these. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Norii) pa- 
kota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from North Dakota has expresso 
the view that if you remove the duty on wheat and retain tho 
duty on flour the flour will not be reduced in price to the cou- 
sumer. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is my position. 

Mr. STONE. And that if you remove the duty on eattle ana 
let the duty on beef remain it will not reduce the cost of meat 
to the consumer. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is correct. 

Mr. STONE. I wish now to ask whether the Senator thinks 
that the removal of the duty on flour as well as the duty on 
wheat would be helpful or hurtful to the wheat raiser: and «iso 
to ask him whether he thinks that if we take the duty off . 
so that they may come in free from Canada or free from a 
world, and then take the duty off meats so as to let meat ie 
in free, would the effect be to increase or decrease the p: of 
live cattle? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator from Miss 








ucts, but on the products of all countries. (2) If the purpose is 
to reduce the price of the commodities which the average con- 
sumer uses, the way to do this is to remove or greatly reduce 
the duties on the manufactured articles. (3) If the purpose is 
to extend our markets in Canada, the way to do this is not to 
secure the removal or the reduction of the Canadian duties on 
such goods only as Canada expects to sell to us, but to secure 
the removal of such duties on goods that we export to Canada 
or might expect to export to Canada if the duties were removed. 

It appears to me that the truth of these statements ought to be 
clearly evident to anyone who will attempt to view the measure 
with unbiased eyes. If for some reason or other—if the pro- 
ducers of any product have formed a trust or combination so as 
to unduly enhance prices, or if our production falls short of our 
consumption, and the tariff on the product consequently results 
in higher prices, and we wish to reduce these prices by remov- 
ing the tariff, it seems self-evident that the effective way to do 
this is to remove the tariff on the goods of all foreign countries 
and not only on the goods of one. Otherwise, we simply give 
the producer in the favored foreign country the benefit of our 
protection—letting him share our home market—in short, give 
him a measure of protection against the producers in other 
foreign countries. If the wheat growers of this country have 
formed a trust and raised the price of wheat beyond what it 
ought to be, or if our production falls short of our consumption 
so that the tariff on wheat results in increased prices, and’ we 
decide to reduce the price by admitting foreign wheat, the 
proper way to do, if we have no other purpose in mind, is to 
remove the duty on wheat, no matter from what country or 
part of the world it comes. If we admit wheat from one 
country and exclude that from other countries, we are giving 
protection to the producers of the first country. The same nec- 
essarily holds true in the case of flax, of barley, of oats, of cattle, 
of pulp and paper, and of any other product. The only ground 
on which the admission of certain articles free from one country 
and not from another can be defended is that by so doing we 
receive in return some advantage from the former country 
that we do not from the latter. If Canada has given us any 
such advantages in the pending agreement, no one seems willing 
or able to point them out. 

If the purpose is to reduce the price of the articles that the 
average consumer uses, not only should the duties be removed 
on articles from all countries instead of merely from one, but 
the duties to be removed or greatly reduced should be those on 
the articles which the consumer buys—not the duties on the 
natural products, but the goods manufactured from them. 
So long as the duty remains on the manufactured article, it 
makes no difference to the consumer whether there is a duty 





asked me two questions. 

Mr. STONE. Confine it to the last. 

-Mr. GRONNA, I will attempt to answer both, briefly. The 
first question is, If we take the duty off, we will say, the raw 
material, the wheat, which is the product of the farni 
from cattle, and also remove the duty from the sev 


products, will that reduce the price to the consumer? To 

I ‘answer yes; I believe it will. The second question, I 
understand the Senator correctly, is, If we take the duty off tle 
raw material and retain it on the secondary products, will t! 
reduce the price to the consumer? I say no; and I want to 
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| cite one_instance, Mr. President, which is worth a great deal 
| more than my opinion. 

During the Sixty-first Congress we can all remember 
interest that was taken by the Members in both branc! of 
Congress in the question of hides. When the duty was taken off 
hides green salted hides were worth in the Chicago market 
16% to 18 cents per pound. It had been said that ta) : 
duty off hides would not affect the price of hides, and i 
that it did not for a few months; it is true that du 
next fall hides sold, if anything, a little higher in the C! 
market than they did before the duty was removed; bu 
the price of hides is from 10 to 13 cents a pound, and tl 
not a Senator on this floor nor a consumer in this Capita 
knows that the price of shoes Las been advanced to tlie 
sumer. 

While I am not going to set up my own opinion, if | 
time I could prove to the satisfaction of every Senator 
that the price on all grades of shoes has advanced on 20 : 
age about 10 per cent, and in some cases, on the higher graves, 
it has advanced 123 per cent. Is that an answer to the Sensor 

Mr. STONE. I fear I did not make myself understood |) 
Senator. I will ask this direct question—— 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield ‘9 
me, I am afraid that he does not appreciate and unders nd 
the effect of the statement that was made to him by the Senator 
from North Dakota. i 

Mr. STONE. Oh, I think I do understand and appreciate \- 
As to the hide and shoe business, if the Senator will pers: 


me—— 
Mr. GRONNA. Certainly, I am glad to yield t6 the Seni':'. 
Mr. STONE. I will say that during the consideration ©! ''° 
Payne-Aldrich bill I was opposed to putting hides on the ''~ 
list unless we also put shoes on the free list. 
Mr. GRONNA. In that the Senator from Missouri showed 
1 good sense and judgment. 
A BTOME. I Sead both; and if my distinguished 
friend from Minnesota would consider it of sufficient inte::~', 
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which of course he will not and should not, to examine the 
Recorp of that time, he would find that I offered an amend- 
ment to put shoes on the free list, and that I voted against 
putting “hides on the free list unless shoes were put on the free 
list. I never believed that putting hides on the free list would 
result in cheapening shoes to the consumers. I agree with the 
Senator from North Dakota that it has not done so. I can 
have no controversy with the Senator from North Dakota or 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] about that. It was 
very easy for me to appreciate the statement made by the 
Senator from North Dakota, to which the Senator from Min- 
nesota has called my attention. 

I wish to ask this direct question: Does the Senator from 
North Dakota favor putting meats on the free list? 

Mr. GRONNA. Most assuredly, if we place cattle on the 
free list. If we allow the importation of cattle without any 
duty, I would certainly favor placing meats on the free list. 

Mr. STONE. 
as it passed the House, would the Senator from North Dakota 
yote to put meats on the free list for the whole world? 

Mr. GRONNA. I would be willing to do more than that. I 
would be willing to pass the free-list bill first. as suggested by 
my distinguished friend and neighbor from Minnesota. 

Mr. STONB. But I want, if the Senator will consent—— 

Mr. GRONNA. And then pass the woolen bil! and then 

Mr. STONE. I am not asking about the free list. I am 
asking the Senator from North Dakota if he would vote to 





incorporate a provision in the law, in the event the reciprocity | 


pill is passed, to put meats on the free list? 
Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am a new Senator- 
Mr. STONE. But you are an old Member of Congress. 
Mr. GRONNA (continuing). And I have not been in position 





to get the information that perhaps other Senators have. I | 


think it would be better to wait with all this kind of legisla- 
tion until we get a report from the Tariff Commission. 
we would bave full knowledge of conditions not only in our own 
country but in all countries, especially Mexico, as the Senator 
from California [Mr. Perkins] suggests to me. 

Mr. STONE. I understood the senior Senator from Iowa 
to argue the other day that it would be dangerous to put meat 
on the free list for the reason that if that were done the 
great packing establishments now operating in the United States 
might transfer their operations in large measure to the Argen- 
tine, to Mexico, and other foreign cattle-raising countries, and 
there purchase the cheaper range cattle raised on the plains of 


Argentina or Mexico, slaughter them there, employing cheaper | 


labor, and so on and so forth, along the usual line of argument; 
and then he argued that they could ship that meat in here and 


dump it in our markets at a price below what meat made of | 
American-raised cattle could be produced and sold for without | 
a loss, and that the effect of that would be to still further de- | 
press the price of our native cattle in the hands of our farmers | 
If that is true, if the view of the Senator from | 


and feeders. 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins], who is a wise Senator and one who has 
delved deeply into the mysteries of these questions, is right, then 


is it not true, as contended by the Senator from Iowa, that the | 
inevitable effect of permitting the introduction of free meat | 


from the world at large would be to cheapen the price of 
nitive cattle, for the price of cattle must in a great measure 
depend upon the price of beef in our market places? 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will be glad to yield. 

et NELSON. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri—— 

Mr. STONE. I was asking the Senator from North Dakota 
a question. I did not purpose to take the witness stand. 

Mr. NELSON. Allow me to make a suggestion. 


us some light on that subject. 

Mr. STONE. It would have the same effect on the packers 
of Kansas City that it would have upon the packers of any 
other city. 

Mr. NELSON. Well, what would be the effect? 

Mr. STONE. I was not undertaking to state effects. I was 
undertaking, for the benefit of my friend from North Dakota 
{Mr. Gronna], who is insurging alongside of my friend the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], to state the view, as I 
understa it, of the Senator from Iowa, and to ascertain 
whether were agreed. 

Now, of course, if cattle bought on the plains of Argentina 
at a lower price than they can be brought from the ranges of the 
United States or from the feed lots of the United States, and 
can be turned into beef down there at a lower price than the 
cattle here can be turned into beef, and can then be shipped at 
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If this reciprocity bill is agreed to by the Senate | 


Then | 


What effect | 
would all that the Senator from Missouri has described have | 
on the packers of Kansas City? I wish the Senator would give | 








a comparatively small expense to our ports and from thence 
distributed, it does strike me that it would tend to decrease the 
price of beef to the consumer in the United States, and that in 
turn might reduce the price of cattle. 

Mr. NELSON rose. 


Mr. STONE. If you decrease the price of beef in the United 


States, it strikes me, as it does the Senator from Iowa, that it 
might decrease the price of cattle in the feed lot. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 1 

Mr. STONE. I was asking the Senator from North Da a 
if he thinks as the Senator from Iowa thinks about this, and I 
wanted to know if he was in favor of putting beef on the free 


list? 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to know what remedy the Sena- 
tor from Missouri would prescribe. Has he any specific that 
would cure such a situation as he describes? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 
| Mr. GRONNA. With pleasure. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before the Senator from North Dakota 
answers the very discriminating inquiry. propounded by 
Senator from Missouri, I should like him to take my position 
from me rather than from the memory of our distinguished 
| friend, the Senator from Missouri, although he is not far wrong. 
Notwithstanding this alliance between the free-trade Senator 
from Missouri—— 

Mr. STONE. No; do not put it that way. 


i? 
tne 


| Mr. CUMMINS. I mean the tariff-for-revenue-only Senator 
| from Missouri and the high protectionists of New England and 
| Pennsylvania and New York; I am still a protectionist. I still 
believe in the soundness and universality, for that matter, of 
| the general doctrine of protection. It is said, and it may be 
| true—I am not disposed to controvert it at this time—that 
| there is no substantial difference between the cost of producing 

| cattle in Canada and in the United States. 
If there is no such difference, then under the doctrine of pro- 


tection there ought to be no duty imported from 
Canada into the United States. I am not saying whether there 
is or is not a difference, because we have not made the investi- 
gation which is necessary to reach a certain conciusion upon 
| the subject. 3ut—— 

Mr. STONE. But the Tariff Board has. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. The Tariff 
Board has reported some facts with regard to the business, but 
| has not made that complete return which we have a right to 
| expect and which we can fairly expect in the near future. But 
if the cattle raised in Canada come in free to the United States 
| it goes without saying—no one ought to controvert the propo- 
| sition—that the meat made from those cattle shall come into 
the United States free. The man who would deny that propo- 
sition has lost all his power of reasoning. 

Now, so far as South America is concerned, I want the Sena- 
tor from Missouri to remember that the conditions of cattle 
raising in, say, the Argentine Republic are widely different 


on cattle 





from the conditions of cattle raising in the United States, | 
everyone who knows anything about that knows that it costs 
| less to produce a steer in the Argentine than it does in the 
| United States. 

| Jf we should open the markets of this country to either the 


eattle or the meat of the Argentine Republic and surrounding 
countries, we would only be intensifying and emphasizing the 
wrong that we are about to perpetrate on the farmers of this 
| country in the reciprocity measure, and so I do not want to be 


NT 
*} 


| misunderstood at all. So far as I am concerned, I am opposed 
| to free meat from the Argentine Republic. I am opposed to it 
| because that policy would still further reduce the price of 
cattle in the United States. tut I am in favor of free meat 


| from Canada because we are apparently about to admit cat 

| from Canada upon the hypothesis that it costs no more to pro- 

| duce chtile here than it does there. And with that statement 

| of my position I turn the question and the subject over to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. STONE. I think I fairly stated the position of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa and substantially as he bas stated it himself. 
Now I again ask my friend the Senator from North Dakota 
if he concurs in the view of the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri puts to me a hypothetical question. I will ask tho 
Senator from Missouri if he believes that the farmers of Mi 
souri and the United States are receiving too high a price fow 
their cattle or for their meat? 

Mr. STONE. No; I do not think they are. I wish they were 
getting more. But that does not at all touch the question, 
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Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall not undertake to make | platform declarations. It was part of the platform on which 
any answer for the distinguished Senator from Iowa. I wish | Mr. Foss was elected governor of Massachusetts, but that was 
I were as able to take care of myself as he is. I can not give | not a Republican platform. Those who favor it must proceed 
the Senator from Missouri a direct answer, because, as I said | on the assumption that there is no difference in the cost of 
before, we have had no report from the Tariff Commission that | producing the raw material in the different countries and that 
would justify me in saying that I would be in favor of letting | its producer is so favorably situated that there is no need of 
in free meat from Mexico. I will say that I believe, as the | considering what his requirements may be. The only alter- 
Senator from Iowa has said, that it might be the means of re- | native is the less charitable assumption, although I will not 
ducing the price of cattle to the farmers of the United States. say less true in some cases, that those who are so ready to 

The result of this measure will be that for every bushel of | remove the duties on the raw material while advocating the 
wheat imported the Government will lose the 25 cents which | retention of the duties on manufactures—often far in excess of 
it would have collected otherwise, and for every bushel that | the difference in cost of production at home and abroad—care 
the miller buys from the American farmer he will pay as | nothing for any other industries so long as those in which they 
much less as the price is reduced by the free importation of | are especially interested are properly protected. The plea that 
Canadian wheat. For every bushel of barley imported the | the farmer has derived no direct benefit from the protecti\ 
Government will lose the 30-cent duty, and that bushel will | duties on his products in the past, and should therefore not 
aid the brewing interests in getting the barley of the Ameri- | complain if those duties are now removed when it is admitted 
can farmer for a less price. For every bushel of flax im-| that he is deriving some benefit or will derive some in the 
ported the Government will fail to collect the present duty of 25 | near future, is neither a justification nor an excuse. It is 
cents per bushel, and the linseed oil trust will pay less to the | merely an attempt to find a plausible explanation of their 
American farmer for every bushel of flax that it buys from him. | willingness to sacrifice the interests of the farmer and pro 
The trusts are still protected in their markets; it is the farm- | ducer of raw materials. 
ers who are to receive less for their products in order that this Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President——— 
administration may have the glory of being the one to negotiate The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North D2 
a trade agreement with Canada and force its ratification by | kota yield to his colleague? 

Congress. Mr. GRONNA. With pleasure. 

As an illustration of what result may be expected from re- Mr. McCUMBER. I think my colleague will agree with me 
moving the duties on raw materials while retaining them on | that the use of the term “raw material” as applied to farm 
the products manufactured from them, I wish to remind you products is rather a misnomer. We can scarcely say a product 
of what happened when the duty was removed from hides. | that comes first from an investment of land at $50 to $100 an 
I touched upon that a moment ago. acre, the turning of that land over by the use of power, eit! 

Those of us who were in Congress at that time remember the | horsepower or otherwise, of harrowing it, of purchasing or rais 
plea of the shee manufacturers and the tanners for free hides. | ing the seed, of sowing it, of caring for that seed, of then ha: 
According to them, if free hides were given them, the result | vesting and shocking and thrashing, and finally cleaning :n( 
would be lower prices for shoes. Hides were after a struggle | hauling to market is a raw material, and therefore it is 1). 
placed on the free list, but the price of shoes went up and has | farmers’ manufactured material, entitled to the same consi 
stayed up. It has been stated that this was due to an increase | eration as any other manufactured product, and should |. 
of the price of hides—in spite of the removal of the duty— | considered the same in the matter of the levying of our tariff 
caused by an increased demand for hides in other countries. Mr. GRONNA. My colleague is absolutely correct in thi 
The fact is, however, that the price of hides has dropped. I am only using the term “raw material” here in the usual, 

In June, 1909, the Chicago prices of hides ranged from 133] perhaps rather loose, way. The farmer’s bushel of wheat is his 
to 17 cents per pound, on the various kinds of hides; in Octo- | finished product; the farmer’s wool is his finished product ; anc 
ber of the same year they ranged from 14} to 18 cents, but since | everything that is produced on his farm is as much his finishei 
then there has been a steady decline, and in March of this year product as a pair of boots is the manufacturer’s finished product. 
the prices ranged from 10 to 13 cents. The prices of hides have | There is no question about that. 
decreased, but the prices of shoes have increased. Whether the Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 
benefit of the cheaper hides went to the tanners, the shoe man- The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nort! 
ufacturers, or the trust controlling the machines used by shoe | Dakota yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 
manufacturers, or whether they all shared in it, the fact can Mr. GRONNA. I do. 
not be disputed that the consumer—the person who buys the Mr. WARREN. The suggestion in my mind has been give: 
shoes—not only did not receive any benefit from the removal of voice by the senior Senator from North Dakota. I assume, 2n 
the duty on hides, but actually has to pay a higher price for his I think correctly, that the junior Senator from North Dako' 
shoes than he did before. And the Government lost $2,000,000 was using the term in the loose way it is often used. But wh 
revenue, as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] suggests. we undertake to trace a really true raw material I find it is 

If the purpose of this agreement is to extend the commerce of good deal of a will-o’-the-wisp, because, taking the matter 
the United States, or if that is one of the purposes, it would | farmers’ products, they are all the result of an investment 
seem that it must have been entered into blindly on the part of time, labor, and capital. Take, for instance, wool. As stat: 
our Representatives. Almost without exception the goods on| that’ is the finished product of the farmer. It goes to tl: 
which the duties have been removed are goods that Canada will spinner, and while wool is his raw material the yarn that ! 
‘sell to us and that we can have no hopes of selling to her. I turns out is his—the spinner’s—-finished product. It goes sti 
do not see how anyone can maintain that there is any reciproc- further to the weaver, the cloth men. The yarn is their ra 
ity in such an agreement. I do not assent to the proposition material in the same sense. The cloth is their manufacture! 
that the mere mutual removal of duties by two countries con- product Again, it goes to the cutters and the makers of s:1 
stitutes reciprocity. Unless there are mutual benefits there is | ments. The cloth itself is their raw material and the finishe:| 
no reciprocity. It is beyond my comprehension how we can have clothing is their manufactured product. 
reciprocity with Canada unless Canada removes the duties from So it is hard to undertake to define anything along the lin. 
goods that we expect to sell to her in return for our removing of that which is the product of labor as raw material. I sssu' 

the duties on goods which she expects to sell to us. that the Senator from North Dakota is using the term in th: 
Mr. President, never before would a measure of this kind have | sense in which it is so often used or 

been seriously considered by a Republican President or a Re- Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I think \ 

publican Senate. It is not a reciprocity agreement in the true | can only justly apply the term raw material to the minerals |: 

sense of the word, either in form or in nature. It is merely a | the ground, which have been placed there by nature, and |! 

cloak to hide the adoption of a new economic and industrial | trees that ‘grow on the mountains or along the rivers. 1!) 

policy—a policy that no one connected with the administration | moment that human labor is applied to them even those artic! 

has as yet dared to champion in the open, a policy that has never | pecome the fixed product of the laborer. 

yet been accepted as a Republican policy by anyone authorized | rr GRONNA. Mr. President, I want to thank my colleague 

to speak for the party and that has never yet found its way into and also the Senator from Wyoming for calling my attention t» 

a Republican platform, a policy out of harmony with all the this point. I agree with both. What is one man’s finished 

previous declarations of the Republican Party and directly op- product is another man’s raw material, and vice versa. As my 

posed to the tenets held by those who composed its galaxy of colleague has said, raw material is that which has not been 
statesmen, a policy which will be repudiated by the rank and | tonched by the human hand. 

file of the party as soon as they have an opportunity to be The Republican platform of 1908 declares : 

heard—the policy of placing food products and raw materials of is best main- 

on the free list and retaining a protective duty on manufactures, | ,, 18 sll tariff legislation the true prisetple of Bieter al the. difference 

I feel called upon to protest against this false and per- tained by the imperlttten ‘at home and abread, together with & reason- 
nicious doctrine. It is not in accordance with Republican | able profit to American industries. 
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It does not confine it to manufactures, but to American indus- 

ies. . 
This platform on which President Taft was elected does not 
mention reciprocity; neither does the Democratic platform of 
that year. If the principle above stated is to apply in the 
making of tariffs, the policy will have to be pursued as re- 
gards agriculture as well as manufacturing. If the manu- 
facturer is to have a protective duty equal to the difference in 
cost of production, so must the farmer. The farmers have 
loyally supported protection because they believed that it 
would result in building up the industries of the country, and 
although most of them realized that they were getting com- 
paratively little in return for the burden they were bearing, 
they bore the burden uncomplainingly, because they had suf- 
ficient patriotism to suffer under temporary—as they be- 
lieved—disadvantages in order that the general welfare might 
be promoted. They did expect, however, fair treatment. Be- 
lieving that it would be wise statesmanship to have a pro- 
tective tariff sufficient to encourage home industries and pro- 


tect the home market from the effects of industrial disturb- | 
ances and undue price fluctuations abroad; believing that a | 


reasonable stability in prices is more advantageous both to the 
producer and the consumer than violent fluctuations, and con- 
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that the free admission of Canadian wheat can have but one 
effect, and that is to lower the price to the American farmer. 
Those who have to back their opinion with hard cash seem to 
be satisfied that the effect of removing the duty will be to lower 
the price. The very day that the Minneapolis wheat traders 
received the news of the Canadian agreement there was a 
break in the wheat prices at Minneapolis. In the market re- 
ports published by such papers as the Minneapolis Journal, 
which supports this agreement, this break was ascribed ¢ 
belief that the agreement would result in lower prices. Whether 
that belief be correct or erroneous, there is no getting around 
the fact that the break in the market and the subsequent lower 
prices for wheat were due to it. 

There are those who, looking at our exports of wheat every 
year, are unable to comprehend why the removal of the tariff 
on wheat should have any effect on the price. Most people 
know that our consumption of wheat is gradually overtaking 
our production, and that our exports are consequently decreas- 


» the 


ing. The exports for the fiscal years ending June 30, 108, 
1909, and 1910, were 163,043,669 bushels, 114,268,468 bushels, 


and 87,364,318 bushels, respectively 
Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to ask my colleague if that 


| does not include flour? 


sequently believing that our own markets should not be sub- | 


jected to the disturbances which would be inevitable if thrown 


open to the whole world so as to feel the combined effects of | 
speculations, panics, misdirected efforts, industrial miscalcu- | 
lations, and in general whatever may disturb production and | 
bring on industrial crises, they were willing to bear these bur- | 


dens at a time when they derived little benefit from them, in 
the belief that when the time came when it would be a direct 
benefit to the farmers to protect them from the flood of prod- 


| bushels, respectively. 


| during the calendar year 


uce resulting from the opening of new and fertile lands, that : ed 
| appear to many that this would be sufficient to have the effect 
bitter amazement the readiness with which they are now to be 


small favor would not be begrudged them. They now see with 


sacrificed, not because of any undue benefits which they have 
been deriving from protection, not because of their having 


formed trusts and combinations to raise the prices of their | 
products to exorbitant levels, but apparently because it has 


been decided that popular discontent with the indefensible 


the popular discontent, and the agricultural interests have | 


been seized upon as the ones who will make the least resist- | 


ance. Consequently they are called upon to surrender the 
duties on their products without receiving anything in return, 
and their protection is to be cut off without any examination 
as to what the effect of such action will be, and so far as the 
administration is concerned, without giving the farmers a single 
word in defense. How different the treatment of the woolen 
interests, the duties on whose products the President has 
characterized as indefensible, but which, it is now given out, 


must not be touched until the Tariff Board has made a thorough | 


investigation, lest a change based on deficient knowledge injure 
the industry! 


I can not forbear to say at this point, Mr. President, that the | 
indifference of the administration to the interests and welfare | 


of the farmer, the unkindly rebuffs he has met with when he has 
attempted to present his case to the President, and the jeers 
and innuendos of which he has been made the object by the 
metropolitan press, especially that portion of it which is sup- 
porting the present administration, will not result in any good 
either for the country or the administration. I do not presume 
that there is a Senator here who does not know that tlie oppo- 
sition to this measure among the farmers is real, and that the 
farmers who appeared before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate in opposition to it were here in sincere earnestness be- 
cause they were convinced of the injustice of the measure and 
the destructive effects which it will have on agriculture. 

This bill places whatever the farmer produces on the free list, 
and the arguments for it have largely been devoted to stating 
that this will not injure the farmer in any way, that it will not 
affect the prices that he receives for his products. Especially 
in the case of wheat it has been industriously reported that the 
price is made in Liverpool, and that, consequently, anything 
that we may do in this matter will have no effect on that price. 
It is noticeable that those who are industriously making this 
statement are those who have nothing more than an academic 
interest in the price of wheat or else have certain interests in 
the adoption of this measure. The farmer and the grain buyer 
both seem to be convinced that it will affect the price, and that 
its effect will be to lower the price. Without exception, so far 
as I have noticed, all those who have had to do with the han- 
dling of grain, whose success or failure has often depended on 
their ability to judge the market and determine its probable 
tvend, whether it be as buyer or seller, seem to be convinced 


| 


| different milling qualities of the various grades. 
duties on certain manufactures demands a victim to appease | 


Mr. GRONNA. Yes; it includes flour. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wished to make it clear. 

Mr. GRONNA. This includes the wheat flour, reduced to 
bushels at the rate of 44 bushels to the barrel. The exports 
for the calendar years 1908, 1909, and 1910 of wheat and wheat 
flour were 151,338,124 bushels, 92,085,643 bushels, and 61,923,297 
The 1910 crop of wheat was 695,443,000 
It will thus be seen that the export of wheat and flour 
1910 was somewhat less than 9 
per cent of the number of bushels raised that year. It wonld 


bushels. 


of reducing the price in our markets to the level of the Liver- 
pool market, less the cost of transporting the wheat to the 
latter market. One difficulty with most people in considering 
this question is that they do not distinguish between the dit- 
ferent kinds and grades of wheat, and do not appreciate the 
Further, many 
people are apt to pursue the inquiry as to where the wheat goes 
no further when they learn that it was exported, taking it for 
granted that every bushel sold abroad has the same effect in 
tending to reduce the price in our domestic market to the Liver- 
pool price as if sold in Liverpool. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, we exported in 
all 46,679,876 bushels of wheat. Of this about 20,000,000 
bushels went to England. Almost 6,000,000 bushels went to 
Selzium. Over 5,000,000 bushels went to Germany. Over 
3,000,000 bushels went to Mexico. During the same year we 


exported in all 9,040,9S7 barrels of flour. Of this, 1,895,397 
| barrels went to England, 791,850 barrels to Cuba, almost 
740,000 barrels to the Netherlands, and almost 669,000 bat 

to Hongkong. The rest of the flour and the rest of the wheat 
was scattered among the other nations of the world. A litle 


reflection will convince anyone that with our wheat and flour 
distributed in this Manner we are more independent of 
Liverpool market than we should be if all our surplus went to 
that market, and the effect of the Liverpool price on our do: 
tic price consequently less marked. 

There is another fact, however, which operates even more 
strongly to make the Minneapolis and Duluth markets inde- 
pendent of the Liverpool market. The three States prod 


the bulk of the hard spring wheat are Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota. The terminal markets for this wheat 
are Minneapolis and Duluth. The milling qualities of this wheat 
are greatly superior to those of the winter varieties, and all, 


or practically all, of this wheat is ground into flour in this 
country. The wheat which is exported and which com 


with the wheat of other countries in the Liverpool and other 
foreign markets is either winter wheat or the other variety of 
wheat called durum, or macaroni wheat, of which vary 
quantities are grown in the three spring-wheat States. The 
Secretary of Agriculture makes the following statement in his 
1909 report in regard to the production of durum or macaroni 
wheat: 

The annual production of durum wheat at present, though difficult to 


determine before taking a census, appears to be at least 000 
bushels, and probably comes nearer to 60,000.000. * * * The export 
now averages considerably over 20,000,000 bushels per annum, 

The export of all kinds of wheat for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1910—the crop of 1909—was, in round numbers, 47,000,- 
000 bushels. Subtracting the export of durum wheat and there 
would remain not more, and in all probability considerably less, 
than 27,000,000 bushels as our export of winter and hard spring 
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wheat. The supply of durum wheat has not been an appreciable 
factor in fixing the price of the other kinds of wheat. It isa wheat 
that is not now to any extent used for flour in this country. 
Only a few years ago our millers refused absolutely to buy and 
grind it. Its price has consequently always been below that of 
hard spring wheat. A few years ago the difference was as much 
as 20 cents per bushel. At present the difference is about 10 or 
11 cents. In considering the effect of the prices at Liverpool on 
our domestic price, therefore, we must deduct the export of 
duzvum wheat from our total wheat export, as this wheat has 
in the past competed only indirectly with the other kinds of 
wheat—in much the same manner, for instance, that oats com- 
petes with barley. The remaining 27,000,000 bushels, consti- 
tuting our total export of winter and spring wheat in 1910, was 
practically all winter wheat. The statement was made before 
the Finance Committee, and so far as I know it has not been 
disputed either before the committee or elsewhere, that not 
only do we not export any spring wheat, but that even 
the best grades of northwestern flour never go to Europe. 
Consequently, while the winter wheat, or part of it, is ex- 
ported to Europe and other countries, and there comes in 
competition with wheat from all parts of the world, the hard 
spring wheat of Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
does not come into competition with the wheat produced in 
other countries, and the world price of wheat does not deter- 
mine the Minneapolis or Duluth price. The price in the Liver- 
pool market has an indirect effect on the price at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, as it affects the price of our winter wheat, and the 
winter wheat will to some extent compete with our spring 
wheat. If the supply of spring wheat is short, or if its price 
is very much higher than that of winter wheat, for instance, 
the winter wheat will to some extent take the place of the 
spring wheat in the manufacture of flour, although the flour 
thus manufactured will not compare in quality with that made 
from spring wheat. It is merely a case of accepting the inferior 
article if the price of the better one is deemed too high. 

How nearly independent we are of the Liverpool market is 
even better brought out if we take the exports of wheat and 
wheat flour for the calendar year 1910. During that year we 
exported, in round numbers, 24,000,000 bushels in the form of 
wheat and 37,000,000 bushels in the form of flour. If the esti- 
mate of the Secretary of Agriculture that our export of durum 
wheat is in excess of 20,000,000 bushels annually holds good, 
and I see no reason for doubting it, it is apparent that even in 
the case of spring wheat the effect of the world’s market on its 
price is only indirect, due to the competition of the flour of 
other countries with our flour in the world’s markets. How 
much of the flour exported was durum wheat flour I have not 
been able to learn; but it seems probable that some of it may 
have been. Taking the lowest figures given by the Secretary 
as to production and export of durum wheat, 50,000,000 bushels 
and 20,000,000 bushels, respectively, would leave 30,000,000 
bushels to be consumed and disposed of otherwise. The require- 
ments for seed would not exceed four or five million bushels, 
which would leave some 25,000,000 bushels unaccounted for. 
While all of this may not be ground into flour in this country, 
a large part of it undoubtedly is, and making allowance for 
the consumption of some of it in this country, it seems proba- 
ble to believe that part of the 37,000,000 bushels exported in 
the form of flour was durum wheat. 

The price of wheat in Canada, however, is dependent on the 
Liverpool price because of the large percentage of the crop 
which they export. The wheat which they raise in the Cana- 
dian northwest is practically all hard spring wheat; and as 
they consume only part of it, the remainder is exported to be 
sold in competition with the wheat from other countries. The 
result is that the price of No. 1 northern in Winnipeg has 
been on the average some 11 cents less than the Minneapolis 
and Duluth price. The Winnipeg price is the price of Port 
Arthur, ready for export; it is the export price. It has been 
urged that the difference in price is due to the difference in 
freight charges, but it should be borne in mind that the dis- 
tance to Liverpool by the Canadian route is some 600 or 700 
miles shorter than by the American route. And as wheat can 
be shipped through the United States in bond without the pay- 
ment of duty, if the difference in price were due to the higher 
freight charges in Canada, the Canadian wheat for export 
would naturally be shipped through the United States in the 
manner indicated, the effect of which would be to raise the 
Winnipeg price. As shipping the wheat in bond does not have 
this effect on the Winnipeg market, and as the price received 
by the Canadian farmer for wheat to be shipped in bond 
through the United States is from 10 to 15 cents less than 
that received by the American farmer within 4 or 5 miles, or 
sometimes less, of the same point, it is evident that the differ- 
ence in price is not due to the difference in freight charges. 
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An attempt was made to show before the Finance Committee 
that the difference was due to laws enacted in Canada, pro- 
hibiting the trading in futures or hedging, and that this re- 
striction on the grain trading at Winnipeg had resulted in de. 
pressing the price below the Minneapolis level. The Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, however, has denied that there is any law 
preventing hedging, and has stated that country elevators sell 
daily purchases as hedge as regular thing, and that the ex- 
change floor business at Winnipeg is practically the same as at 
Minneapolis. I do not see there can be any escape from the 
conclusion that the higher price for hard spring wheat in our 
markets is due to the fact that our markets are independent of 
the Liverpool market and the tariff on wheat prevents the im- 
portation of wheat from Canada. Lest anyone should think 
that perhaps the Canadian wheat is an inferior product, I will 
say that No. 1 northern wheat in Canada must weigh 60 
pounds to the bushel, while No. 1 northern wheat in the mar- 
kets in this country is not required to weigh more than 58 
pounds to the bushel. It consequently takes better wheat to 
grade No. 1 northern in Canada than it does in the United 
States. 

In order to secure definite information as to what the differ- 
ence actually is between the price received by the American 
farmer for wheat and that received by the Canadian farmer, I 
wrote to Mr. George McLean, a grain dealer at Sarles, N. Dak. 
Besides buying American wheat, Mr. McLean buys Canadian 
wheat in bond. In buying Canadian wheat he has the compceti- 
tion of the Canadian wheat buyers in the neighboring Canadian 
towns, and, of course, has to pay at least the full price that 
the Canadian buyers do, and possibly a little more, as in al! 
probability the Canadian farmer has to haul his grain a little 
farther in order to sell it to Mr. McLean than he has to in order 
to reach his Canadian markets. Sarles is located some : 
or 4 miles south of the Canadian boundary. North of th. 
boundary line are the towns of Cartwright, Clearwater, and 
Crystal City—none of them more than 10 miles from the live. 
These towns are situated in the Province of Manitoba, on a 
brench of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, within 100 miles of 
the great city of Winnipeg. I wish to insert here, and have 
made a part of my remarks, Mr. McLean’s reply, which gives 
the prices paid for American and Canadian wheat at Sarles 
during the months of Octeber and November last: 

Santas, N. Dax., May 27, 1911. 


Hon. A. J. Growna, 


-G 
Washington, D. @. 


My Dear Me. GRonna: to 
regarding the prices paid erat in 


‘our letter of the 23d instant 
Saries, I submit the followinc: 














Canadian 
wheat in 
bond. 
Ock. B, IAD. ..caccoconcccecccccdccconsssévvccsnescssscocass $0.97 $0. 85 
Oct. 5, 98 84 
Get. 7, 1.00 8 
Oct. 11 99 ¢ 
Oct. 12, 8 § 
Oct. 15, -96 83 
Oct. 17, .% 81 
Oct. 20, 93 ; 
Oct. 25, 91 $1 
Oct. 29 92 9 
Nov. 1, -89 7 
Noy. -90 7 
Nov. .89 
Nov. 88 7 
Nov. 4 7 
=. 12, a 3 
Nov. 192 : 
h “91 4 
Dec. 2, 1! 91 77 
Mr. Geom these are actual prices paid on the above dates amd cin 
e3 Yours, "very respectfully, ’ Grorcp McLean. 


Mr. McOUMBER. I wish to state to my colleague that the 
Canadian wheat is purchased and sold in bond, so that no 


moments. 
of the American 
ranges from 10 and averages just a little 
13 cents during the two months for which the prices 
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in the markets of this country, and which everyone 

— will result in bringing the markets in the two countries 
to the same level? 

The free admission of Canadian wheat in competition with 


our hard spring wheat can have no other effect than bringing | 


the markets for this kind of wheat in the two countries to the 
same level. Whether the immediate result would be to reduce 
the American market to the present level of the Canadian mar- 
ket, or whether the Canadian price would be increased some- 
what, I shall not undertake to say. In view of the large sur- 
plus which Canada even now has, however, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the price of wheat would rise little in Canada, if at 
all. There would be a decided decline in the price on this side 
of the line. Of the ultimate result there can be little doubt. 
Canada has such vast possibilities before her as a wheat-raising 
country that only a very few years would be required until her 
production of the hard varieties of wheat would far exceed the 
combined consumption of the two countries, and the price re- 
ceived for the surplus exported and sold in the world’s mar- 
kets would determine the price received by the American as 
well as the Canadian farmers. 

Another effect which the free admission of Canadian wheat 
would have, distinct from that above noted, which may not be 
apparent to one who is not conversant with actual conditions, 
is the effect of dumping a large supply of wheat into the termi- 
nal markets in the fall. The Canadian Northwest is a new 
country. In new wheat-growing countries the grain is sold 
practically from the thrashing machine. The new settler needs 
money to pay the bills contracted during the year, which are 


payable as soon as he has thrashed his wheat, and hurries his | 


grain to the market as soon as it reaches him from the spout 
of the thrashing machine. The result is that most of the wheat 
is marketed at practically the same time, and the markets are 
glutted. The unusually heavy receipts invariably result in un- 
duly low prices, and the farmer who is compelled to sell in the 
same market at that time receives less for his wheat than it is 
actually worth. In sections that have been longer settled the 
grain is marketed more gradually and the prices are more 
stable. If Canadian wheat is admitted free there can be no 
doubt that the millions of bushels of wheat produced in that 
new country will come pouring over the border in the fall of 
the year and glut the Minneapolis and Duluth markets to the 
further injury of the American wheat grower. 

The President has stated at various times that conditions 
of production are so similar on the two sides of the boundary 
line that it is evident that the Canadian farmers have no 
advantage over ours, and that consequently the Republican 
platform, which declares for a tariff sufficient to cover the dif- 
ference in cost of production at home and abroad, is not violated 
by this agreement. As a matter of fact the conditions are not 
similar. The mere fact that wages may be the same per day, 
and that there may not be much difference in the cost of living, 
does not make the conditions of producing grain similar. Other 
things have to be taken into consideration. Old land will 
require more cultivation to produce a crop than new land, and 
may require the use of fertilizers. With the same cultivation 
the new land will produce a crop much greater than the old 
land, and the labor cost’ per unit of production on the old land 
may be several times that on the new land, even though the daily 
wages paid may be exactly the same. Further, land in an 
old settled section will cost more than new land in a country 


just opening up. Now, Canada has the new, cheaper, more | 


preductive lands, and we have the older, less productive, dearer 
lands. It would seem that no argument would be needed to 
convince anyone that with these conditions the cost of raising 
a bushel of wheat is necessarily greater in the United States 
than in Canada, and yet the statement is gravely made and 
reiterated whenever an attempt is made to show that the 
farmer has no right to complain because of this measure. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branpecer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. GRONNA. With pleasure. 

Mr. CLAPP. I take it that the Senator is about to leave 
that particular question; and, if so, I desire to make a sugges- 
tion at that point. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will be very glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLAPP. The question of the balance of trade in non- 
competitive articles, of course, simply means that one country 
must buy noncompetitive articles somewhere. If they buy them 
all of one country, it means nothing as to competition, but the 
balanee of trade in competitive articles means something as to 
the ability of a country to compete. According to the Presi- 
dent's own figures, the balance of trade for the year ending the 
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ist of July, 1910, I think, in favor of the United States was 
$119,000,000, but to get that balance of trade the United States 
had to sell enough additionah in Canada to make up a balance 
of trade against us in agricultural products; in other words, take 


the articles which this bill advances to the free list—and I use 
the word “ advances” advisably, for corn is already on the free 
list and of course we have a balance of trade on corn. 

| Mr. GRONNA. And the same is true of cotton 

| Mr. CLAPP. Yes; but take the articles which this bill ad 
vances to the free list, consisting principally of farm produc 
and in those articles for that year Canada had a balance of 
trade against us of $22,000,000. There is a concrete fact of 
value, it seems to me, than all the disputes by the day as to 


whether a man gets $1.13 or $1.12 in one country or the ot! 
In this balancing of competitive articles the balance was ag 
us $22,000,000, which shows beyond any controversy 
simply can not compete with Canada upon those articles, and 
yet those are the articles it is proposed to advance to the 
free list. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator is absolutely cor- 
rect in that statement, according to my view. The agreement 
will not only be detrimental to the farmer in that it will de- 
press his prices, but it will be detrimental to the country as a 
whole. 

Mr. Collins, testifying before the Senate Finance Committee, 
gives the cost of raising a bushel of wheat in Minnesota and 
the two Dakotas as 65 cents per bushel, and in Saskatchewan 
as 39 cents per bushel. The cost, according to these figures, is 
26 cents less in Saskatchewan. Mr. Chamberlain, testifying 
before the same committee, arrives at a cost of 57 cents per 
bushel in the United States and 40 cents per bushel in Canada— 
a difference of 17 cents per bushel in favor of the Canadian 
farmer. Mr. Chamberlain does not seem to have taken into 
account, however, the higher price of land in the United 
States—as he takes $8 as the cost per acre of raising wheat in 
both countries—which would operate to make the difference in 
cost per bushel greater than that given by him. Mr. Thomas H. 
Cooper, of the State University of Minnesota, submitted to the 
Select Committee on Wages and Prices of Commodities a state- 
ment showing that the average cost of production on a number 
of farms, records for which for a series of years have been 
kept at the university, was as follows for the years 1908 and 
1909: Wheat, 75 cents per bushel; oats, 38.3 cents per bushel; 
corn, 41.2 cents per bushel; barley, 40.9 cents per bushel; flax, 
$1.037 per bushel; potatoes, 30 cents per bushel. I believe 
that these figures more nearly represent the actual cost of the 
above-named farm products than those of Mr. Collins and Mr. 
Chamberlain. I have had figures submitted to me, however, by 
actual farmers in North Dakota showing a much higher cost 
of production than those of Mr. Cooper. Without expressing 
any opinion as to what the exact cost of raising a bushel of 
wheat may be, I will say that I do not see how anyone who 
has taken the trouble to inquire as to the yield in the Canadian 
Northwest and the yields in our wheat-producing States and 
the prices of lands in the two countries, can make the state- 

ment that it costs no more to produce a bushel of wheat in the 
United States than it does in Canada. The average yield of 
the Canadian wheat fields in 1909 was 214 bushels per acre. 
The average yield of the United States the same year was 15.8 
bushels per acre. The yield in Minnesota was 16.8 bushels; in 
North Dakota, 13.7; in South Dakota, 14.1. The average yield 
in the United States in 1910 was 14.1 bushels. In Minnesota 
; yield was 16 bushels; in South Dakota, 12.8 bushels; in 








North Dakota, 5 bushels. The yield in Canada was also some- 
what less than the year before, the total wheat crop being 
some 17,000,000 bushels less, while the acreage was greater. 

I have spent considerable time on the question of how this 
measure will affect the price of wheat, because wheat is the 
great staple production of my State. The prosperity of the 
farmers of North Dakota depends on the wheat crop and the 
price received for that crop. Last year there was a short crop 
because of drought, and it seems an act of wanton cruelty to 
inflict this measure on the farmers of that section, when they 
will need every dollar they can possibly receive for their grain 
in order to recover from the setback received last year. 

In the case of barley the measure will not affect the North 


Dakota farmer as much as it will the farmers of other State 

When we come to flax, however, the blow again strikes the 
farmers of my State. North Dakota usually produces about 
three-fifths of all the flax raised in this country. The annual 
| production of flax in the United States is usually about 25,000,- 
000 bushels. Practically all of this is consumed in the United 
| States. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, we exported 


882,889 bushels, and in the year ending June 50, 1910, only 
65,193 bushels. This year considerable quantities will have 
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to be imported, as last year’s production was only slightly 
more than 14,000,000 bushels. The price in this country is 
consequently not dependent on the markets in other countries. 
And yet it is contended that removing this duty will not in any 
way affect the farmer. The production of flax in Canada is in- 
creasing, the acreage in 1910 being more than three times that 
in 1909. The average yield of flax in the United States was 
9.4 bushels in 1909; in 1910 it was 4.8 bushels. In Canada the 
average yields for the same years were 15.98 bushels and 7.97 
bushels, respectively. With the free admission of Canadian 
flax it wiil inevitably result in lowering the price of flax in 
this country. And it is to be noted in the case of flax, as in 
that of wheat, that the removal! of the tariff will not result in 
decreasing the cost to the consumer as the tariff is still retained 
on linseed oil. The more a person studies this measure the 
more is he impressed with the care which has been taken to 
retain the duties on manufactures, while removing it on raw 
materials. I will say that by “raw materials” I mean the 
products of the farmer, which, of course, as my colleague [Mr. 
McCumMBER] suggests to me, are not raw materials, but the 
farmers’ finished products. 

Some supporters of this measure are wont to speak of Cana- 
dians in farm products as negligible, and refer to the exports of 
Canadian wheat, for instance, as unimportant. While I do not 
like to advertise the advantages of a foreign country as com- 
pared with our own, I feel it incumbent upon me to call attention 
to some of the facts with regard to Canada. West of the Red 
River of the North, and stretching northward from the bound- 
ary of the United States, lies the great Canadian Northwest. 
Stretching 1,000 miles from Winnipeg to the Rockies, and 500 
miles northward from the boundary, she has what is claimed to 
be the largest unbroken wheat field in the world. The area of 
the three prairie Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta is equal to the combined areas of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Missouri. 
The fyture wheat production of this region is estimated at from 
1,000,000,000 to 1,600,000,000 bushels, or from one and a half to 
two and a half times the present production of the United 
States; and yet it is said that the enactment of the reciprocity 
bill will not affect the American farmer. In 1909 Saskatchewan 
alone, with 50,000,000 of her 60,000,000 acres of arable land un- 
broken prairies, produced 91,000,000 bushels of wheat. In addi- 
tion to that she produced more than 105,000,000 bushels of oats, 
almost 8,000,000 bushels of barley, and nearly 4,500,000 bushels 
of flax. Alberta has 100,000,000 acres of agricultural land, with 
only 1,000,000 at present under cultivation. Manitoba is the 
oldest of the three Provinces, but it is estimated that only 20 
per cent of her arable land is under cultivation. 

During the year ending March 31, 1910, 208,794 immigrants 
entered Canada, 103,798 of whom came from the United States. 
It does not require a prophet to see what the effect on wheat 
raising in the United States will be of the free admission.of 
Canadian grain. In two or three years Canada will export 
more wheat and flour than we do. If we admit her wheat free, 
not only will it compete with our hard spring wheat and force 
the price down to the level of the world’s market, but it will 
displace a large part of the winter wheat which is now mixed 
with the northwestern hard wheat for milling purposes, and 
the States producing winter wheat will be compelled to find a 
market for most of their product abroad, instead of exporting 
only the surplus as at present. It should be further noted in 
this connection—and I ask the Senate to pay particular at- 
tention to this—that with the tariff removed from wheat the 
American wheat grower is in danger of being discriminated 
against in the matter of freight rates. The American railroads 
will be sure of the carrying of the American grain, but for the 
carrying of the Canadian grain they will have to compete with 
the Canadian lines, the inevitable result of which wouid seem 
to be lower rates for Canadian producers than for American 
producers. The American farmers being at noncompetitive 
points will have to help pay the cost of carrying the grain of 
the Canadian farmers located at competitive points. There can 
be no question about that, Mr. President. 

President Taft made a speech at Chicago on the 34 of June 
in which he undertook to defend this agreement. In connec- 
tion with his discussion of the effects of the measure on agri- 
culture, he makes the following statement: 

Canada is.so far north that her agricultural products are prac- 


n 
tically limited to wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, live cattle, horses, 
and dairy products. : ™ 


He might have added to the above flax and hay, and he 
would have no difficulty in finding a number of States on this 
side of the line whose agricultural products are limited to those 
enumerated. He dwells upon the fact that Canada produces 
no cotton and little corn as a reason why this measure will not 





injure the farmer. It would seem that it was hardly necessary 
to call attention to the fact that Canada will not be a co),. 
petitor in the production of cotton and corn. She does produce 
the products enumerated above, and when we admit these fro. 
of duty they must inevitably compete with our products. 1)\. 
reason that Canada entered into this agreement was that <¢),. 
wanted a better market for these products. and she ex). 

find it in this country. Canada had no duty on either cotto 
or corn, and we had no duty on cotton. The removal! of ;),, 
duty on corn is not going to affect the price of either of th,.<.. 
products in any way, and I do not know that anyone has »).)\)). 
tained that it will. The crops which the different Provinces .¢ 
Canada produce, however, are the crops that our border s 
across the line from those Provinces produce, and whet), 

like to admit it or not, it can not be denied that the Canadiay 
products will compete with ours in our own markets. 

The President continues: 

She (Canada) imports a large amount of cottonseed oil, which. jy 
the Canadian reciprocity treaty, is now made free; she can not | 
cattle as they are fattened in the United States, and therefore it | 
become very profitable for American farmers to import young « 
from Canada even with the duty on them and to fatten them for t\,. 
Chicago market. 

Now, mark this— 

The United States imports into Canada a great many more horses 
than she exports from the Canadians. She sends to Canada a ’ 
larger amount of potatoes than she receives from her. The Unite) 
States imports into Canada about 15 times as much of meat and dairy 
products as Canada imports into the United States. 

Mr. President, I deny that statement, or at least a part of it, 

The President apparently expects the farmer to derive sijje 
benefit from the free admission of cottonseed oil by Canada, 
but as the farmer does not manufacture cottonseed oil, I belieye 
it must be conceded that if any benefit is derived it will not 
be by the farmer. So far as the statement that it has become 
very profitable for the American farmers to import Canadian 
cattle, even with the duty on them and to fatten them for thie 
Chicago market, is concerned, I have been unable to find any- 
thing that would in any way warrant such an assertion. The 
number of cattle imported from Canada, on which duty was 
paid, during the fiscal year 1909, was 10,061. In 1910 the num- 
ber was 5,168. The receipts of cattle at our principal markets 
are somewhat more than 9,000,000 a year. Whatever may be 
the result of the removal of the duty on cattle, it is apprrent 
that there is not now any such industry as the importation of 
Canadian cattle for the purpose of fattening them for the Chi- 
cago market, as the President seems to have been led to believe. 
Farmers appearing before the Finance Committee fiatly « . 
dicted the statement that Canadian cattle were imported for this 
purpose. If it were a fact that the Canadian farmers can raise 
eattle so much cheaper than the Americans that cattle can 
profitably be imported under the present duty, it would appear 
an argument for increasing the duty rather than removins it, 
if the farmer is to be treated as other producers are in tle 
matter of tariff legislation. The present tariff, however, appears 
to be fully protective. The total number of cattle of all kinds 

in the United States is, in round numbers, 70,000.00) ’ 
total number in Canada is 7,000,000, The result of the rv 

of the duty would no doubt be an increasing import of «aitle 
from Canada, resulting in lower prices for our cattle raisers, 
cheaper cattle for the packers, and no reduction in the price: 
meat paid by the consumer. 

The statement that we send to Canada a much larger amount 
of potatoes than we receive from her is not quite exa: t. 1 
imports from and exports to Canada of potatoes for Ui 
five years are as follows: : 





Our total imports of potatoes from Canada for the last '\° 
years are 1,888,421 bushels, and our exports to Canada 79!..~> 
bushels. So we do not export as many potatoes to Canali 
as we import from that country. These figures are taken from 
Commerce and Navigation of the United States for the yur 
1910, and are ly correct. a 
The President’s statement that we export fifteen times “s 
much meat and dairy products to Canada as we import frou 
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in dan of being misleading, so far as dairy prod- | 
pore ty ton dinne In the fiscal year 1910 we exported to | 
Canada dairy products to the value of $86,230, while we im- 
ported dairy products to the value of $831,378. Our imports | 
of these products were almost ten times as great as our exports. 
These imports came into our country in spite of our duties of 6 
cents a pound on butter and cheese, 2 cents a gallon on milk, 
and 5 cents a gallon on cream. The removal of the duties on 
these products will, of course, result in a greatly increased im- 
portation, with the usual result on the prices received by our 
dairy farmers. 

Now, I want my friend from New Jersey [Mr. Martine] 
to pay particular attention, inasmuch as he is a farmer. So 
far as meat products are concerned the President is correct | 
in the statement that we export to Canada far more than 
we import from Canada, but the farmer does not export and 
sell these products, and the duties on them have not been re- 
moved. The Beef Trust sells the meat products, and it will 
still have the benefit of a high protective duty. 

The President says further: 


The only real importation of agricultural products that we may ex- 
pect from Canada of any considerable amount will consist of wheat, 
barley, rye, and oats. The world price of these four cereals is fixed 
abroad, where the surplus from the producing countries is disposed of, 
and is little affected by the place from which the supply is derived. | 
Canadian wheat nets, perhaps, 10 cents less a bushel to the producer 
than what grows in the Dakotas or in Minnesota— 


Now, mark this. The President admits that the Canadian 
farmers receive 10 cents a bushel less, and then he gives the 
reason or attempts to do so— 


due to the fact that exporting that wheat and warehousing it and 
transporting it to Liverpool is considerably greater than the cost to 
the Dakota farmer of saaeeng of his wheat to the millers of Minne- 
apolis or sending it abroad. 

Besides the agricultural products mentioned by the President | 
Canada will also send us cattle, sheep, potatoes, hay, dairy 
products, and flaxseed. Consul Frank Deedmeyer, Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island, makes the following interesting | 
report as to what that small island has now available for ex- 
port to the United States in the event of the passage of this 
measure: 

There are now available in Prince Edward Island for shipment to 
the United States, if freed from tariff duties, 100,000 bushels of 
potatoes, 500,000 bushels of turnips and other roots, 2,000,000 bushels 
of oats, 100,000 bushels of seed oats, 150,000 tons of hay, 600,000 
pounds of cheese, 100,000 pounds of butter, 1,000,000 dozen eggs. 

The President makes the bald statement that the difference in 
the price of wheat received by the North Dakota farmer and that 
received by the Canadian farmer is due to the greater cost of 
“exporting that wheat and warehousing it and transporting 
it to Liverpool.” I do not happen to have any figures at hand 
as to the transportation charges from Port Arthur to Liver- 
pool and from Duluth to Liverpool, but it was stated before the 
Finance Committee, and I am sure my colleague will bear me 
out in the statement that they are the same. If the difference 
in price were due to the greater cost of transporting the 
Canadian wheat to Liverpool, the difference in price ought to 
be, approximately, equal to the difference in cost of transporta- 
tion. Now, even if the Canadian transportation system were so 
much inferior to ours that it cost the Canadian exporter 10 
cents more to ship a bushel of wheat to Liverpool than it costs 
the American exporter, as the President would have us believe, 
the Canadian has the very simple alternative of shipping his 
wheat in bond—of taking advantage of our superior trans- 


portation facilities and shipping his grain through the United | 


States without paying any duty. As he sells his grain for 


10 cents less than his American cousin receives and does not | 


ship his wheat in bond—or if he does does it not result in his 


receiving the same price—there surely must be some other | 


reason for this difference. 

The President continues: 

If, now, the duty is to be taken off of wheat and the Canadian 
wheat can come to the millers of Minneapolis and other places, it can 
and will be made into flour, because the capacity of the American mills 
is 33 per cent greater than is needed to mill the wheat of this country. 

fam quoting from the President’s speech— 

Canadian wheat can be im ed and ground into flour without ma- 
terially red the demand for or price of American wheat, and the 
surplus will be sent abroad as flour. The price of Canadian wheat will 
doubtless be increased a few cents by access to the market nearer at 
hand, but the access to the market nearer at hand will not reduce the 
price of his wheat to the American farmer, for the reasons stated. 

If, as the President says, the capacity of the American mills 
is 383 per cent greater than the production of American wheat, 
why is it that we every year export more wheat as wheat than 
in the form of flour? Why should not these American mills 
find work in the grinding of American wheat instead of Can- 
adian wheat? If the reason that more American wheat is not 
exported as flour is that the European countries discriminate 
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against our flour in favor of our wheat, would not that same 
cause operate as against grinding Canadian wheat, proceeding 


| On the assumption that the President’s premises are correct? 


And further, if there are other reasons, not apparent, which 
prevent the American mills from grinding their full capacity of 
American wheat, why do not those mills now grind Canadian 


wheat in bond ot under the drawback privilege? The mills can 
import Canadian wheat, under the present law, and grind it, 
and if they export the flour and by-products they are refunded 
99 per cent of the duty paid, in other words they are required 
to pay a duty of only one-fourth cent per bushel. If it is not 


profitable to do this and export the flour now, will it be profit- 
able to grind Canadian wheat for export if the duty is re 


| moved? And if, as seems the inevitable conclusion, that flour 


will not be exported, how can we escape from the conclusion 
that the flour made from Canadian wheat will displace an equal 
amount of flour made from American wheat? 

The President continues in his enumeration of the benefits to 
be derived by the American farmer: 


A very material benefit to all the farmers of the country, especially 
the stock and cattle raisers and the dairy farmers, will be the by 
products of bran and shorts from the flour mills likely to follo the 


free export of wheat from Canada to those mills. These by-products 
are now so scarce and so high priced that many farmers are unable to 
procure them. 

Vill any Senator here tell me how the farmer is going to 
buy his bran and shorts any cheaper with a duty of 12} cents 
per hundred or $2.50 per ton? 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. Of course he could not get it any cheaper, but 
he could have some consolation possibly—that is, if he could 
follow some people’s theory, the evident theory of the authors 
of this bill—in the thought that the wheat which had been 
made from it had been put on the free list. That would be 
about all the consolation he would get out of it. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is correct. 

If the price of bran and shorts is so high now that many 
farmers are unable to procure them, as the President states, 
the simple and effective way to remedy this would be to place 
these by-products on the free list. 

I believe my farmer friend the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. MArTINE] will agree with me on that. 

This measure retains a duty of 123 cents per 100 pounds. If, 
as there is reason to believe, the free admission of wheat will 
merely give the millers cheaper wheat, and permit them to 
grind Canadian wheat instead of American wheat, without 
materially increasing the amount of wheat ground, there will 
be no increase of the supply of bran and shorts and their price 
will not be lowered. The removal of the duty on the raw ma- 
terial is not an effective way of reducing the price of either the 
manufactured product or the by-product so long as the dut on 
those remain. 


The President, after reiterating his belief that the adoption 
of this measure will not reduce the price of wheat and « 
farm products “in any marked way,” continues: 


It will, however, by enlarging the source of 
fluctuations, and it will and ought to pre‘ 
in the prices of farm products— 





I hope every farmer will pay marked attention to this. I still 
uote from the President’s speech 
which, ds they have been for the last three or four years, haye inured 
greatly to the profit of all engaged in agricu 

Who is there here who will take and defend the uttera 
made by a Republican President against the int ts of all the 
American producers of this great country? 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not see the Senator from Missouri | Mr. 
SToNE] present, 

Mr. GRONNA., I like the Senator from Missouri. I wish he 
were here: . He honored me with his presence for a little ile 
I only hoped he would remain, and I believe that even t 
tinguished Senator from Missouri would have learned 
thing about wheat and a few other things. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, this expression of the President 
means that while the measure will not reduce the price of wh« 
and other farm products below the present level, it will d 
the President hopes it will, prevent the price from increasing in 
the future. 

The only undue fluctuations that it will prevent will be the 
increase in price due to short crops. In other words, when 
our farmers suffer from drought, as did the western farmers last 
year, and it becomes a serious question with them how to tide 
over until the next crop is harvested, the President would have 
the Canadian wheat as a supply to fall back upon in order to 


—————— 
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prevent the farmer from getting a slightly higher price for his 
wheat because of the shortage. 

That is the statement made by my friend the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncocx], if I remember correctly. 

The President enters a flat denial of the statement that be- 
cause of our higher tariffs the price of living is higher here 
than in Canada, and in support of this denial points to two 
facts: (1) We export to Canada $225,000,000 worth of goods 
of the widest variety of manufactures, while England, having 
a preference of 334 per cent in the matter of tariffs, exports 
goods to Canada worth only $93,000,000. (2) In negotiating 
this agreement the President directed the American commis- 
sioners “to secure as great a cut in the duties on manufac- 
tures in Canada as they could,” but they were unable to secure 
any more than appears in this treaty, for the reason that 
Canada would not expose her manufacturers to the competi- 
tion of American manufacturers, which is a very conclusive 
proof that the manufactured products that enter into the cost 
of living are higher in Canada than they are in the United 
States. With regard to the first fact, it might be suggested 
that most people would regard it as proof that our manu- 
facturers can compete with the English manufacturers on 
even terms, at least in the Canadian markets, and presumably 
in our markets, and that they consequently do not need pro- | 
tection. The same persons would not necessarily find the 
second proof conclusive, for the reason that it has often been 
charged that the American manufacturers are in the habit of 
selling their goods cheaper in Canada than in the United 
States, and that while the Canadian manufacturers may be- 
lieve that the American manufacturers can sell their goods 
cheaper than they themselves can sell the same gocds, it is no 
proof that the American manufacturers do sell those goods 
cheaper in the American markets. 

I want my distinguished friend again to pay attention to | 
this, because I know he will be interested in what I am about | 
to say. I remember he asked some questions a couple of | 
weeks ago why the opening up of the new Northwestern States 
had’ not caused a decline in the lands in neighboring States. I | 
am not quoting the Senator verbatim, but, I believe, in substance, | 
and I am going to show him—at least I shall attempt to show— 
how it works. 

The President, to disprove the contention that the free admis- 
sion to our markets of the products of the cheaper Canadian 
lands will operate to lower the prices of farm lands in this 
country, cites the fact that the value of the lands in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and other States has in- 
creased in spite of the opening up of the lands in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and North and South Dakota in the two decades 
from 1890 to 1910. The conditions are not quite the same, how- 
ever. On the opening up of the new wheat lands in the newer 
States, Iowa, Illinois, and the other States mentioned did sur- 
render the growing of wheat very largely to the new States, 
turning their attention to raising corn and hogs. If there had 
not been these other things to turn to, the value of their lands 
would beyond a doubt have been seriously affected. Kansas 
and Nebraska can hardly be said to have been opened up since 
1890. The population of Nebraska has increased only 130,000 
since 1890, and the population of Kansas about 270,000. Be- 
tween 1890 and 1900 the population of Kansas increased only 
2,000, and the population of Nebraska only 3,644. This in 
spite of the fact that both of these States are great corn 
States, Kansas producing 169,000,000 bushels in 1910, and 
Nebraska 206,000,000 bushels. The only States that exceeded 
Nebraska's production last year were Illinois, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri. In the case of the competition of Canadian lands, how- 
ever, it must be borne in mind that not all the States on this 
side of the line can turn to other crops. North Dakota will 
continue to raise wheat, flax, oats, and barley, if it raises any- 
thing, and it will have to do this in competition with the cheaper 
and more productive Canadian lands. This can have only one 
effect on land values in that State. Some of the other States 
at present growing wheat and other small grains may turn to 
corn, but there will be a decided loss because of the forced 
change of crop and the increased competition in the raising of 
corn, Even States that may not feel the Canadian competition 
directly will be affected indirectly. 

That is just how Kansas and Nebraska are going to be affected 
and every corn-producing State. Further, the area with which 
we are now to be brought into competition is greatly in excess 
of that brought into competition with our older lands by the 
opening up of our last west. As has been shown, the three 
prairie Provinces of Canada contain as much land as eight or 
nine of the States comprising our Middle West, and practically all 
of it is fitted for the production of wheat and other grains. With 
the efforts of the Canadian Government, the Canadian rail- 





roads, and the land companies to promote immigration to that 
region, the opening up of the Canadian lands will proceed at » 
much more rapid rate than did the opening up and settlement of 
our lands. The settling of North Dakota has been in progress 
for 30 years. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nori), 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GRONNA,. Yes. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. As I recall it, the question which I a. 
dressed here upon the floor to a Senator who had been spea| 
ing was something like this: He had quoted from some statis; 
eal tables to show that the average value of farm lands ji) 
North Dakota was some $40 or $45 per acre, whereas in Canad 
the land was worth $20 or $25 per acre, and he drew the eo). 
clusion that if that $25 land in Canada was thrown into cv 
petition with the $40 land in North Dakota the results wo,))| 
be disastrous to the North Dakota farmer. The question | ;)) 
to him was whether he argued from that that the competi: 
of the North Dakota farmer with the $40 land had been (J 
astrous to the farmers in Nebraska with their $100 land; a), 
I drew his attention to the fact that there is as much disp: 
in the value of farm lands in the agricultural States of | 
United States as there is between the value of farm lands j 
North Dakota and Canada, and that these lands neverthe| 
competed with each other without any serious consequences. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from NN 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Nebraska contend thia| 
these lands compete with each other without any serious co 
quences? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. My impression is that the prosperity of 
Nebraska was not seriously affected by the development 
North Dakota, and we in Nebraska have rejoiced to see tle 
neighboring States and Territories develop. We would ratle 
see a State like North or South Dakota prosperous in its agri- 
culture than to see it a desert waste; and so it seems to) 
the people of the United States would rather see a great prospei 
ous agricultural empire in Canada than to see a rolling desert 
of Sahara there. I believe it is a better neighbor. 

Mr. BORAH. It might make some difference whether t) 
are under our flag or under another man’s flag. But does not 
the Senator from Nebraska think that the opening of Nebrask« 
and Illinois and Wisconsin and all that great region had a very 
powerful effect upon the productiveness, or the capacity to jro- 
duce, of the eastern farmer? * 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the fact is that the eastern farmer 
had exhausted his land and that his crop average had been re 
duced year by year until it was approaching the point where \t 
would be impossible to continue the cultivation. 

Mr. BAILEY. Except at high prices. 

- Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think, furthermore, that the «: 
ment of a neighboring State in the way it is pictured that (.n- 
ada will develop will immeasurably improve the conditious in 
the United States for their mutual and reciprocal trade reu- 
tions. I believe that this country will get great benefit, ev" 
if Canada does develop in the marvelous way of which ‘he 
Senators tell and which I think is grossly exaggerated. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will pardon me for jus! 
moment, when the lands of the Middle West were opened 1!) 
the farms in the East began to be abandoned. Within the |). 
seven or eight years those farms are again being taken u) °\\ 
rehabilitated, owing to the increase in the price of farm |r" 
ucts. Now, the question is whether it is better for us to r 
our own products, when we can, than to skin our farms, 2s ' 
will do in Nebraska and the Dakotas and other places, 1s 
did in the East, and move on to Canada. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator from Idaho bs 
committed an inaccuracy there. The prices of farm products 
are now no higher than they have been for 10 years in the [> 

The fact is that there is an attempt being made to re\'\" 
the abandoned farms of the East, but it is an attempt that |» 
being-made along scientific lines to make productive what |: $ 
been allowed to become a desert, and allowed to become s° |) 
exhaustion of the soil. The attempt is now being made no!» 
much by individual farmers as by great railroads to rest''’ 
those lands to productivity by putting enrichment upon them. 


| 


Mr. BORAH. And they are doing so because the price of 


farm products warrants them in doing so. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the price of farm products is »' 


now so high as it was two years ago. 
Mr. BORAH. That is true. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. And 10 years ago they were as high as 
-ecently. ; s 
¢ Mr. RORAH. The Senator is about correct in his dates. It 


| 


was just about 10 years ago that the price of farm products | 
pegan to rise, and ever since that time there has been a no- | 
ticeable retardation of the movement from the farm to the city, | 
and the taking up of the abandoned farms and occupying them 


and rehabilitating them and recultivating them have been 
going on, and it has been by reason of the fact that the in- 
crease in the price of farm products has warranted them in 
loing so. 

an HITCHCOCK. Of course, I may say to my friend, the 
Senator from Idaho, that there is also another reason why the 
farms of the East were abandoned besides that they had be- 
come exhausted. One reason is that the party to which the 
Senator belongs for the last generation or more has been plac- 


ing an enormous premium upon industrial occupations, has been | 
offering a great allurement to people to move into the cities | 


and to abandon their farms, and has been placing upon agri- 
eulture a great burden which, up to this time, it has endured 
for the benefit of those cities and towns which have been 
growing while the country has been under a process of depopu- 
lation. 

Mr. BORAH. The charge that the Senator makes is, in a 
measure, true. But until we secured the active agency and 
cooperation of the party to which the Senator belongs we have 
never been able to put the farmer upon a free-trade basis and 
the manufacturer upon a highly protective basis, which the 
Senator and his party are helping us to do now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Idaho to the fact that the most distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Root], a prominent leader of the party to 
which the Senator belongs, and of which he is also a leader, 
upon the floor of the Senate within 10 days made the statement 


farmer. 

Mr. BORAH. UWntil lately. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; he made the statement that they 
had been in the past of no benefit to the farmer, although they 
had been there for a generation, and although the Democratic 
Party and the Democratic leaders had been arguing that those 


tariffs placed upon agricultural products were put there for | 


the purpose of hoodwinking the farmer into the belief that he 
had a share in the plunder of this protective tariff. 

Mr. BORAH. I appeal to the Recorp, that the Senator from 
New York used the exact language that until late the pro- 
tective tariff had not been of benefit to the farmer—that until 
late years he had not received any benefit therefrom. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is mistaken. 
exact language of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MARTINBE of New Jersey. That has been reiterated a 
half a dozen times by the Senator from New York. 


the wisest of our colleagues, the distinguished nior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], during the debate on the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. At that time, when answering a question pro- 
pounded to him by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], the 
Senator from Minnesota said that while he could not at the 
moment tell how many bushels of wheat had been raised i 


given year in Minnesota, he was prepared 

utmost confidence that the tariff had never b ed tl 
of Minnesota and had never added a farthing to the 
price of their wheat; that the market value of wheat y 
in Liverpool, and so on and so forth. 


I am just suggesting that it would be most enlighteni to 
| the public in general and to the constituency of my friend, th 
Senator from North Dakota, in particular, if he would include 


1 





j 





that among his quotations. 

Mr. NELSON and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield, and to whom? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator from Missouri 
that I am very sorry to learn of the mental condition he is in 
with respect to this question of wheat. I am unwilling to take 
up the time of the Senator from North Dakota to answer him 
at this time. But later on in the discussion I shall take pains to 
give the Senator from Missouri some of the A B C’s in respect to 
the prices of wheat, and hope to have him converted 

Mr. STONE. I do not know just what my friend means by 
my mental condition—— 

Mr. NELSON. I refer to the question of wheat 

Mr. STONE. On the subject of wheat. I do not 
what the Senator means. I know what I referred to, for I have 
been quoting as nearly literally as I can from memory a very 
wise expression, and a very correct one, delivered two years 


| ago on the floor of the Senate by my distinguished friend, the 
the tariffs which have been placed upon the products of the 
farm in the past have, in his opinion, been of no benefit to the | 


Senator from Minnesota, and I have suggested that the Senator 
from North Dakota, while quoting from the Senator from Ni 
York, should embrace the other for the enlightenment of his 
constituents. 


Mr. NELSON. In the first place, I want to say to the Sena 


tor from Missouri he does not quote me entirely and fully aud 
correctly ; and, in the next place, I shall endeavor to point out 
to him that the conditions which were existing then are en- 


tirely different from the conditions which are existing 
Mr. STONDB. Two years ago—— 
Mr. NELSON. But I am unwilling to take up the time of 
the Senator from North Dakota. He has quite a bit of a speech 


| yet to make and has been on his feet for nearly two hours; but 


I quoted the | 


Mr. WARREN. The Senator from New York distinctly stated | 
that if they would read all the language it would qualify what | 


they had quoted. 

Mr. GRONNA. 
who does not happen to be present just now, I will see that 
that part of his remarks is inserted in my speech. 

Mr. BAILEY. Right at this point—— 

Mr. STONE. May I be permitted to interpose? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GRONNA,. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. While the Senator is inserting the remarks of 
the Senator from New York—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I intended to quote the Senator from New 
York, but I have so many things that I want to touch upon that 
I eliminated what would have made many pages. 

Mr. STONE. Well, it is a pity the Senator did that, if what 
he destroyed was as good as that he has delivered. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am glad to know the Senator from Missouri 
appreciates it, 

Mr. STONE. Yes. I want to suggest to my friend the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that while he is inserting what the 
Senator from New York said, that which the Senator from 
Nebraska has quoted—— 

Mr. WARREN. In part. 

Mr. STONE. I suppose in part. He certainly did not quote 
~~ entire speech, 

r. GRONNA. I said upon that rticular int, Mr 
President. nfs = re" 

Mr. STONE. I was going to suggest that it might be well 

in a parallel column to insert a wise remark made by one of 


XLVII——169 


In justice to the Senator from New York, | 


later on I will try to satisfy the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. If it be possible that my friend bas changed 
his opinion and his position, I am sorry to hear it. If he has 
changed, then the Senator from North Dakota need not quote 
from him. I was supposing that the Senator from Minnesota 


| was standing by his utterance of two years ago 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I believe that the Senator from 


Minnesota is perfectly able to take care of himself, and the 
Senate will undoubtedly do him the honor to give him sufficient 
time to explain his position. I can only promise that I shall be 
very glad to be here to listen to the debate between the two 
distinguished Senators. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before the Senator from North Dakota 


resumes 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Nebraska ? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; for a question 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to justify what I said a 

Mr. GRONNA,. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As to my accuracy in quoting the § 
ator from New York [Mr. Root]. He used this language 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
said a great deal, and I certainly would do an injustice to the 
Senator from New York to incorporate his entire speech into 
my remarks. Unless the Senator from Nebraska will read that 
particular portion of the speech of the Senator from New York, 
I hardly think it would be fair to read merely a part of his 
remarks on the subject. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from North Dakota will 
remember that the Senator from Idaho questioned the accuracy 





of my quotation, and in order to justify my quotation I should 
like to read a few sentences. 
Mr. GRONNA. I said to the Senator from Nebraska that I 


would agree to incorporate in my remarks tle statement made 
by the Senator from New York touching upon wheat 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
will advise the Chair whether he yields or does not yield. 
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Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska just 
to incorporate that particular quotation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I quote from the speech of the Senator 
from New York {Mr. Root], on page 2427: 

I never have thought that the duties which were imposed upon farm 
products were of any real general benefit to the farmer. 

Mr. GRONNA. ‘The Senator from New York said more than 
that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; he said more than that. I will read 
the whole paragraph if the Senator desires. I have read only 
that -much to show that I was right in my statement that he 
used that language. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the quotation—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Nebraska is not reading the 
entire statement. 

Mr. BAILEY. He is reading another part. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘That is what I supposed. I have just found 
what the Senator has read, but the Senator will remember that 
we discussed a day or two afterwards that remark of the Sena- 
tor from New York and referred to the proposition that he said 
“until lately,” and it is so printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In this whole paragraph the Senator 
from New York did not qualify his expression in that way. I 
will repeat what he said. It is a sentence, complete: 


I never have thought that the duties which were imposed upon farm 
products were of any real general benefit to the farmer. 


Mr. GRONNA. But, Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York did qualify that statement. 

Mr. BAILEY. Would the Senator—— 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield, and to whom? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska and the other Senators of like mind ought 
to take into account that the Senator from New York is not a 
farmer, 

Mr. GRONNA, I now yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska is 
right as to one passage in the speech; the Senator from Idaho 
is right as to another passage in the speech. If the Senator 
from Nebraska will turn back to the first column on page 2427 
he will find that after making substantially the same statement 
there which the Senator from Nebraska has read from the sec- 
ond column the Senator from New York then uses substantially 
and practically the language attributed te him by the Senator 
from Idaho, and it is this: ; 

But with the increase of our cities as compared with our farmin 
——— and the using up of our waste 1 and the fencing in o: 
old cattle ranges and the reduction of the productive power of our land 
we have about come to the point where the continuance of those duties, 
instead of being a matter of indifference to the people of the country, 
would result in putting up the cost of food. 

It is a little difficult for a man to make a speech on that 
side of the question without falling into these contradictions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
will proceed. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, a decade is likely to see the 
prairies of Canada settled. The effect of the free admission 
of Canadian products will be comparable to the effect of the 
opening of the West on the agriculture of New England and 
other Bastern States. It seems hardly necessary to call atten- 
tion to the abandoned farms and depressed land prices and the 
emigration from that section of the agricultural population 
which resulted. 

The President also contends that the natural change in farm- 
ing in this country is from the raising of wheat and other 
cereals for export to the raising of grain for farm consumption 
and development of the secondary products in the form of cattle 
and hogs. He fails to take into consideration that there are 
some sections of our country that can produce wheat and other 
grains that can not produce corn at an advantage. North Da- 
kota is not a corn-growing and hog-raising State, but it does 
raise wheat and flax and other grains, and it certainly is not 
statesmanship to try to force the people of that section to dis- 
continue the raising of crops for which the State is best fitted 
for the growing of crops for which it is less fitted and which it 
may never be possible to produce extensively with profit. It has 
appeared to me that In encouraging industries the Government 
should encourage those in each section for which that section 
has the best edvantages. Now, however, it is proposed that 
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we discourage the raising of grains in the States that can pro- 
duce them to greater advantage than any other crops merely 
because a foreign country would like to have our markets for 
grains for her own products. 

There is no danger of our not producing enough wheat for 
our own consumption if the farmer is assured of a fair price. 
If, however, the farmers are to be subjected to the competition 
of the Canadian wheat, which can be raised more cheaply, | 
have no doubt that we shall be importing wheat in a few years. 
The Secretary of Agriculture in his report for the year 1909 
discusses the probable future production of wheat in this 
country. He believes that with a more intensive agriculture 
the yield per acre of wheat will be increased—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 
am: GRONNA. Let me finish this sentence and then I wil! 

eld. 

And also states that in the older States there has lately 
been an increase in the acreage devoted to wheat. This has 
operated to increase our production in addition to the increase 
due to new lands being brought under cultivation. He esti- 
mates that by 1950 our production may be between 3,750,000,000 
and 4,750,000,000 bushels, while our consumption would not ex- 
ceed 1,400,000,000 bushels, even with a population of 200,000,000. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. In order to save the Senator the trouble of 
looking up the quotation, I have the exact language here from 
the speech of the Senator from New York, as published in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WARREN. On what, page? 


Mr. BORAH. On page 2427. The Senator from New York 
said: 


I do not think that as a class in pane to this time or until, 
postean. within a very short t enatection upon food products 
as been of any real advantage to the farmer. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thank the Senator from Idaho for his quo 
tation. While I am inclined te believe that neither our popu- 
lation nor our production will be as large as indicated by the 
Secretary, I do believe that we shall be fully able to raise «|! 
the wheat that we require for our own consumption until 19°), 
and later if we do not adopt a policy of deliberately discourss 
ing the production of wheat in this country—whether throws! 
the free admission of Canadian wheat or otherwise, I am s:\is- 
fied that the free admission of wheat from Canada will mes 
the surrender of wheat growing toe that country to a large ext« 
for some years to come. 

In the competition of the production of crops the land |! 
produces more cheaply will prevail. In the case of the Ca! 
dian lands, the difference in the cost of transporting the wh 
te our markets—if any there be—will not be sufficient to ov 
come the advantages which the Canadian farmer has. So 
time in the future, when the Canadian lands have been croj)))! 
to the extent that ours have and require as much labor «0! 
cultivation to produce a bushel of wheat as ours now ‘lo, Ww" 
may be able to compete on even terms in the production : 
wheat, but until that stage is reached the free admission of ! 
grain will mean that we must to a large extent go out of | 
business of raising wheat, the extent depending on the rapidity 
with which her wheat land is brought under cultivation. T!'s 
does not necessarily mean that our production of wheat w'!! 
suddenly stop. Those lands that can produce wheat and ot! 
grains, but which can not produce corn to advantage, Ww 
continue t~ produce wheat even while there is no profit in do! 
so, and in 1.0st cases after it has become evident that every yer = 
operations are carried on at a loss. As was well pointed out '. 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Barry], the farm diff 
from a factory in that it is a home. Im the case of a factor), 
its operation will stop when the owner is convinced that | 
loss from its operation is greater than the loss that woul! 
result from its idle, but in the case of a farm ‘ 
owner will cling to it long after it has stopped returning auy 
profit, will curtail his , both of operation and livins. 
wherever possible, and will not leave it until he is in absolut’ 
danger of starvation. For this reason, it is to be presumes! 
that in the event of the passage of this measure we sha'! 
continue to produce considerable wheat in competition with thc 
Canadian wheat, even if it be produced at a loss. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether the Senator from 
Texas has any objection to my referring to him or not, but | 
want to say for myself that I appreciate that there is one 
Democrat, one man from the Southern States, who recognizes 
and values the honest toil of the farmer. 










1911. 
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One of those appearing before the Finance Committee in | 


favor of the Canadian reciprocity agreement, urged that it 
would be a benefit to North Dakota to abandon wheat growing, 
and gave the impression that he was in favor of forcing the 
North Dakota farmer to stop growing wheat and devote himself 
to diversified farming. There are certain kinds of diversified 
farming, however, to which North Dakota can not adapt itself, 
and the same is true of other States. But even when a State 
is fitted for diversified farming, it is not farsighted statesman- 


ship to attempt to force the farmers into it. When farmers | 


in a certain region continue to grow a certain crop, it is because 
it is more profitable to grow that crop. If that region is also 
adapted for the production of other crops, the farmers will 
begin to grow them when it becomes profitable to do so, which, 
as a rule, is when they find that they can compete successfully 
with other sections producing them. So far as North Dakota 
is concerned, I am satisfied that because of her climate and soil 
wheat will remain the great staple crop of the State, even 
though the Canadian competition makes it difficult for the 
farmer to grow it at a profit. With newer and consequently 
more productive lands, with cheaper lands, and with lower 
taxes, tariff and others, in Canada, the competition is an uneven 
one. In years to come when the conditions have become similar 
to those in this country, the competition may be on even terms, 
b@t until that time does come we have no right to ask the 
American wheat grower to compete in an open market with the 
Canadian wheat grower buying all his purchases in a protected 
market. I do not agree that we should surrender wheat grow- 
ing to Canada because she can produce more cheaply. The fact 
that wheat can not be produced as cheaply in our wheat-growing 
States as in Canada does not prove that wheat is not the most 
profitable crop that can be produced in those States. It is not 
the part of wisdom to attempt to compel a State better fitted for 
the production of wheat than of other crops to abandon its 
present crop and produce those that it can produce only under 
a disadvantage compared with other States. If France and Ger- 
many and other countries have seen it worth while to encourage 
their farmers to produce enough wheat for home consumption, 
surely the United States should not blindly adopt a policy 
which some of its advocates clearly, and others by implication, 
state means the surrender of wheat growing to a foreign 
country. A nation producing its own food has within it the 
means of maintaining her political as well as her industrial in- 
dependence. A nation dependent on other countries for her 
food is in danger of losing both. 

The farmer of this country has not been unduly prosperous. 
The great fortunes which have been made—whether they are 
being squandered in extravagance or whether they are be- 
ing used wisely in the industries—have not been made on the 
farm. The Select Committee on Wages and Prices of Commodi- 
ties says in its report—I am sorry the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], 
is absent. I quote from the report of the committee: 


Witnesses agree that farming operations were conducted at a loss, or 
at best with only a very slight margin of profit for several years— 


Mark this— 


and that only during the past two or three years have farmers been able 
to secure a fair return on their labor and investment. 


I do not know what they propose to do now. 


The wealth of the farmers has increased, but largely through increase 
in the value of their land. This, however, is somewhat in the nature of 
erets on speculation, and not a profit from crops or live stock pro- 


W b 
The State University of Minnesota— 


I still quote from the report of this committee— 


The State University of Minnesota has since 1902 kept in the great- 
est detail records of a number of farms in that State. Allowing the 
farmer, his wife, and children y at current rates for all labor per- 
formed, the net profits during the three years 1905 to 1907 was only 

.09 per cent, this profit advanced to about 6 cent for the two 
years 1908 and 1909. he profit during the past two years approxi- 
mates the average interest on farm mortgages that State. 


Mr. President, I wish to say that I believe that is a true re- 
port of the condition of the farmer. 

A statement submitted to the committee by Mr. Thomas P. 
Cooper, of the Minnesota State University, shows that the aver- 
age cost of production on the farms under observation during 
the two years 1908 and 1909 was as follows: Wheat, 75 cents 
per bushel; oats, 38.3 cents per bushel; corn, 41.2 cents per 
bushel; barley, 40.9 cents per bushel; flax, 103.7 cents per 
bushel; potatoes, 30 cents per bushel. 

The figures submitted by Mr. Cooper refer merely to the 
cost of production in Minnesota. The farm values of the crops 
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in that State for the years 1908 and 1909 are given as follows 
by the Department of Agriculture: 





Fa v e in cents per 
hel. 
Crops. , 
l 1, 1908. | D 109 
bth 6 tiiatntibhedihinkstckendiendeeedwecs M4 6 
DU ditcndntdinshtrensavechsonaceennesecense $ 
TL PibedGdeuhtntacdsouss céwadeceedoectsese & 40 
i hidhekiuditwdbudadebeadedibedevdctccces 49) ‘7 
ES eth d ete Rin ceca etntd semnbbcwianuehé oe ees 120 150 
Potatoes 56 


Former President Roosevelt in 190S—and I ask Senators to 
mark some of the words of that illustrious statesman—appointed 
a Commission on Country Life. It consisted of Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
of the New York State College of Agriculture, chairman: Mr. 
Henry Wallace, of Wallace’s Farmer; President K. L. Butterfield, 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College; Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 
at that time chief of the Forest Service; Mr. Walter H. Page, 
editor of the World’s Work., Later Mr. C. S. Barrett, of Georgia, 
and W. A. Beard, of California, were added. This commission 
was appointed to inquire into the conditions of country life 
and to consider its problems—those which the Government can 
hel; solve as well as those which must depend for their solu- 
tion on the intelligence and energy of the farmer himself. In 
transmitting the report of this commission to Congress, Col. 
Roosevelt made the following statement, to which I wish to call 
attention: 


I warn my countrymen that the great recent progress made in city 
life is not a full measure of our civilization; for our civilization rests 
at bottom on the wholesomeness, the attractiveness, and the com- 
pleteness, as well as the prosperity, of life in the country. 

From the treatment that the measure now before us has 
received, it is evident that many of us are in danger of forget- 
ting the truth which Col. Roosevelt so well expressed. If there 
was the slightest consideration of what the farmer’s welfare 
demanded, in the framing of the agreement with Canada, there 
certainly is no evidence of it. The commission in its report 
Says: 

Yet it is true, notwithstanding all this progress as measured by his 
torical standards, that agriculture is not commercially as profitable as 
it is entitled to be for the labor and energy that the farmer expends 
and the risks that he assumes, and that the social conditions in the 
open country are far short of their possibilities. We must measure 
our agricultural efficiency by its possibilities rather than by compari- 
son with previous conditions. The farmer is almost necessarily 
handicapped in the aig my of his business, because his capital is 
small and the volume of his transactions limited, and he usually 
stands practically alone against organized interests. 


Mr. President, those are significant words. 

Thoughtful men have long seen the danger lying in the 
overemphasis of manufacturing and commerce, resulting in 
our becoming more and more a nation of city dwellers. Our 
laws have unduly enhanced the importance of these indus- 
tries, and agriculture has. been robbed of its dignity along with 
part of its just remuneration. The result is, in the case of 
many of the older States, not merely a relative but an absolute 
decrease in the number of farmers, while the cities have in- 
creased immensely in population. I have not been able to get 
figures from the last census for all the States with reference 
to this, but I have from some of the States. In Massachu- 
setts there were 1,203 fewer farmers in 1910 than in 1900, and 
by farmer I mean the person who operates the farm. ‘This is 
a decrease of 3 per cent. In Missouri there were 8,805 fewer 
in 1910 than 10 years previous; in New Hampshire, 2,411; in 
New Jersey, 1,489; in New York, 12,070; in Ohio, 5,336: in 
Pennsylvania, 5,854; in Vermont, 506; in Connecticut, 517; 
and in Illinois, 13,298 fewer farmers than in 1900. In other 
words, there were that many fewer farms in each State. 
Even in Minnesota there was almost a standstill, the increase 
in 10 years being only 1,100. It might be thought that the de- 
erease in the number of farms might be due to a tendency 
toward larger farms, but the reports show that the acreage in 
farms has also decreased in all of the above-named Stites. 
The figures which I have obtained so far show the following 
decreases in the acreage of farms in different States: Illinois, 
324,000 acres; Connecticut, 136,000 acres; California, 946,000 
acres; West Virginia, 694,000 acres; Vermont, 71,000 acres; 
Utah, 763,000 acres; Pennsylvania, 825,000 acres; Ohio, 428,000 
acres; New York, 650,000 acres; New Jersey, 279,000 acres; 
New Hampshire, 368,000 acres; Missouri, 515,000 acres; Massa- 
chusetts, 277,000 acres. These 13 States show decreases in 
farm acreages of more than 6,000,000 acres. These figures are 
preliminary and may not quite correspond with the final 
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To how large an amount the States for which I have no 
figures will bring the total I have no way of estimating. These 
figures are enough to show that the number of farmers in the 
older States is decreasing and that farms are being abandoned. 

The population figures for the country, by counties, also indi- 
cate the same fact. In Ohio, for instance, there was a decrease 
in 39 out of 88 counties; in Illinois, in 50 out of 102; in 
Indiana, in 56 out of 92; in Michigan, in 26 out of 83; in Wis- 
consin, in 19 out of 70; in Iowa, in 71 out of 99; in Missouri, in 
7i out of 115; in Nebraska, in 21 out of 90; in Kansas, in 33 out 
of 105; and even in Minnesota there was a decrease in 27 
counties out of 82. In the counties where there are increases 
instead of decreases, this was often due to the fact that cities 
of some size were situated in them. 

In view of these facts, would it not be the part of wisdom to | 
carefully scrutinize all legislation that may affect the farmer 
and to refuse our sanction to measures, whether drafted by the 
President or not, which may affect him injuriously? The 
Country Life Commission, in making its report, said: 


Notwithstanding an almost universal recognition of the importance 
of agriculture to the maintenance of our people there is nevertheless 
a widespread disregard of the rights of the men whe own and work 
the land. This results directly in secial depression, as well as in 
economic disadvantage. 

The organized and corporate interests represented in mining, manu- 
facturing, merchandising, transportation, and the like, seem often to 
hold the idea that their business may be developed and exploited with- 
out regard to the farmers, who should, however, have an equal oppor- 
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tunity for enjoyment of the land, forests, and streams, and of the 
right to buy and sell in the open markets without prejudice. 

The commission further says: 

We find that there is need of a new general attitude toward Iegis- 
lation, in the way of safeguarding e farmer’s natural rights and 
interests. It is natural that the organized and consolidated interests 
should be strongly in mind in the making of legislation. We recom- 
mend that the welfare of the farmer and countryman be also kept in 
mind in the construction of laws. We specially recommend that his 
imterests be considered and safeguarded in any new legislation on the 
tariff, on regulation of railroads, control or regulating of corporations, 
and of speculation, river, swamp, and forest legislation, and public- 
health regulations. At the present moment it is es iall important 
that the farmer's interests well considered in vevinion of the 
tariff. One of the particular needs is such an sae of the reci- 
procity principle as to open Buropean markets for our flour, meats, 
and live cattle. One of the great economic problems of our agri- 
culture is how to feed the corn crop and other grains profitably, for it 
must be fed if the fertility of the land is to be mainteined ; 
of the crop profitably requires the markets that can be secured. 

This commission said in 1908 that it was “especially impor- 
tant that the farmer’s interests be well considered im the revi- 
sion of the tariff.” That “one of the particular needs is such 
an application of the reciprocity principle as to open Buropean 
markets for our flour, meats, and live cattle.” That “to dis- 
pose of the crop profitably requires the best markets that can 
be secured.” One can not but be struck by the difference be- 
tween the views of this commission, consisting of able and 
thoughtful men, who had investigated the conditions surround- 
ing farm life, and had an idea of its needs on these questions 
as compared with those of the present administration and other 
supporters of this measure. This administration does not seem 
to think that the interests of the farmer should be well con- 
sidered in the revision of the tariff. This administration does 
not appear to believe that there is any need of applying the 
reciprocity principle so as to extend the market of our farm 
products in Europe. This administration does not appear to 
believe that there is any need or desirabiltiy of conserving the 
markets of the farmer at home, to say nothing about extending 
his markets abroad. The reciprocity agreement which this ad- 
ministration is trying to force through Congress extends the 
market of the Canadian farmer at the expense of the American 
farmer, and increases the profits of the Beef Trust, the millers, 
and the railroads. 

It has been urged that the American farmer ought to be will- 
ing to aecept this measure for a year’s trial, at the end of which 
it is intimated that it may be repealed if it dees not work 
satisfactorily—and some of the administration’s supporters 
have pointed to the willingness of the President to agree to 
this and the unwillingness of the farmers to do so as a proof 
of the reasonableness of the one and the unreasonableness of 
the other. It would seem ummecessary to call anyone's atten- 
tion to the fact that the President and the farmers are in far 
different positions so far as this proposition is concerned, but 
it seems that it is necessary in this debate to call attention 
to a good many things that everyone knew and until 
this recipreecity agreement was sent hurtling into Congress. If 
this measure becomes a law and works badly—if its effects are 
injurious, as the farmers haye reason to believe they will be— 
how will that affect the President? 
a loss of prestige. But how will it affect the farmer? Im the 
three wheat States, Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Da- 


to dispose | 


sentatives, was strong enough 
At most it will mean only referred 

-yead. They did pass bills intended to meet the very condition 
_ referred to. 
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figures, but it is not thought that the changes will be material. | kota, the loss on wheat alone, if the price is decreased 10 


cents a bushel, will in average years be from $20,000,000 
$25,000,000. - 


On flax the loss to the North Dakota farmers, if the price 


is lowered to the amount of the present tariff, will be over 
$4,000,000. Witnesses before the Finance Committee testi- 


fied to the belief that such an experiment would cost the 
farmers of these three States at least $40,000,000 a year, and 
the farmers of the entire country $300,000,000 a year. Has the 
farmer of this country been hoarding wealth to such an extent 
that he should be subjected to the possibility of losing hundreds 
of millions of dollars in order that an administration may see 
how some pet scheme will work? Is not the statement that this 
measure can be repealed at the end of a year and that the farmer 
ought to be content te accept it on these terms the bitteres: 
mockery? The farmers all over the country are opposed to this 
measure. If they can not prevent it from becoming a law at 
this time what reason is there to believe that they will be able 
to seeure its repeal at the end of a year? Will any Senator 
here tell me? Has the President shown himself so willing {, 
listen to the representations of the farmers in regard to this 
measure that there is much prospect that he will accept a year’s 
trial as sufficient to establish its merits? The farmers know 


| that it is the merest pretense when it is said that this measure 


can be repealed at any time if it does net work satisfactoriig 
Those unable or unwilling to appreciate the farmers’ condition 
at this time will be equally unable next year. 

The benefits which it has been stated will accrue to the farmer 
from this agreement will, on examination, be found to be wholly 
imaginary. If there is any class or industry which will derive 
any benefit from it, it certainly is not the agricultural indusiry. 
There is absolutely no new market opened for the farmer's 
products. Canada is an agricultural country, and we are not 
going to sell her wheat, or oats, or barley, or cattle, or flax, or 
hay. We are not because of this agreement going to sell her 
any more cotton or corn than we did, for the simple reason that 
these products are already on her free list. So far as farm 
products are concerned, the only increase in our trade with Can- 
ada will consist in her exporting a larger amount to us than she 
has done previously; we shall not only permit her but invite 
her to invade our markets. The injustice to the farmer involved 
in this is recognized by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
when it says in its majority report on the free-list bill. 

I want my friends on the other side to pay particular atten- 
tion to this, because this quotation is your own child. 

In fact, action on the Canadian agreement involves the necessity of 
further and immediate action in removing a number of duties on im- 
ports from other countries, in order that justice may be done to the 
great army of our cultural producers, who in the Canadian agree- 
ment are to have all the a protection removed from their prod- 

thout a corres er reciprocal removal of the protective 
duties most on i they must purchase as 
necessary to sustain their lives and industries. As a beginning in the 
correction —— which our farmers properly protest, 
the bill (H.-R. 4413) herewith reported, has been framed. 

That is what the Democrats in the other body said, “to ren. 
edy this injustice” done by the Democratic majority, “against 
which our farmers properly protest.” 

They acknowledge that the farmer does protest. They seem 
to have no doubt but that the farmers will suffer from this 
iniquitous agreement. I would like to know from some Senator 
on the other side of this Chamber whether they believe that the 
report made by the majority in the other body is true or not. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GRONNA. With pleasure. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator mean to say that the con- 
mittee of the House reported that this bill was an unmixed 
injustice? Is it not true that in the rest of the report they set 
forth the reasons why this bill should be passed? Is it not truce 
that the spirit of their report is that it would be unjust to pass 


this reciprocity bill and not go further and take duties off other 
articles? Is not that the fairer statement of the matter? 


th . 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe that the Senator from Missouri 
is in a better position to know what the distinguished commit- 
tee meant by making this statement—I have quoted it verbatim ; 


replying Senator, as to the spirit, I will simply, ask, 
te te on r is put the flesh is 


the term 

used to describe the Democratic Party in the House of Repre- 
to the specifie remedy 

to im the paragraph of the report the Senator has 












Now, I take it the Senator believes this bill is unjust to the 
s r. 
a GRONNA. I not only believe it, but I know it is. 

Mr. REED. Yes; and that it is especially unjust, in his 
opinion, because the burdens are not taken off of the farmer on 
the things he purchases. 

Mr. GRONNA. Right here—is the Senator from Missouri 
willing to help me to take this free-list bill and attach it to 


the reciprocity bill to give the farmers the justice your own | 


committee has said they are entitled to? 


Mr. REED. The Senator interrupted my question with one | 


before I was through. 

Mr. GRONNA. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask him one—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I thought it was just the proper place to ask 
the Senator from Missouri a question. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. I was about to ask—— 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will pardon me, I am willing 
to vote to attach it to this reciprocity bill. Is the Senator 
from Missouri willing to help me to take away part of the bur- 
den that the American farmer has been subjected to, according 
to the statement of his party in the other body? 

Mr. REED. I am sorry the Senator interrupted my ques- 
tion, because I was traveling to the same point. 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I will say to the Senator from North Dakota 
that the Democratic Members of the Senate, so far as I have 
heard expression of opinion, without exception, agree to the 
proposition that they are willing to remove from the farmer 
eyery possible burden, and that, so far as I know, they are 
willing to vote for those very measures which were passed by 
the House of Representatives to correct the inequalities which 
were referred to in the paragraph of the report the Senator 
read. I think there is absolute unanimity of opinion. 

Now, I wanted to ask the Senator this question—— 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator answer my question? 

Mr. REED. I will answer the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. Before the Senator asks me a question, will 
the Senator answer my question? 

Mr. REED. But I will ask this one in its order, and then 
answer with perfect frankness. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 

Mr. REED. If this bill does pass, will the Senator help the 
Democrats to relieve the farmer of these inequalities by helping 
to a the bills the House of Representatives has already 
sent in 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Missouri wants me to an- 
swer that question? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. What assurance can the Senator from Mis- 
souri give me that the free-list bill will become a law and re- 
ae farmer providing the reciprocity bill does pass the 
senate 

Mr. REED. I am asking whether, if this does pass, you 
would go that far with us. Of course, I can not speak for the 
President. The Senator has already answered the question he 
has asked me. So far as I know the Democratic opinion is that 
they would be willing, I think that they would all be willing, 
to add the House free-list bill and reduction bills to this meas- 
ure if two things could be assured: One that the bill as thus 
amended would pass the Senate; and, second, that it would be 
signed by the President and become a law. 

Now, the Senator has already indicated a fear in his own 
mind that the President would not sign the House bills if they 
came to him separately. 

Mr. GRONNA. I @id not intend to indicate any such fear, 
48 will be shown by the statement which I shall make later on. 
I think it is unfair to the President of the United States to 
criticize him or to entertain any fear that he will veto any 
measure until he is given an opportunity to do so. But that 
is not answering the question which I put to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes. The Senator just asked me this ques- 
tion, Whether I could give him the assurance that if these 
House bills were added to this bill it would become a law? and 
I took it that he meant that the President’s veto might be inter- 
posed, because if it passed this House it would only lack that 
signature in order to become a law. 

Mr. CLAPP, Mr. President, if the Senator—— 

Mr. REED. It would also lack the concurrence of the House, 
but the actien ef the House is assured. 


Mr. CLAPP. I wanted to remind the Senator that we have 
had some experience here in conference matters would 
have to be embraced in the suggestion that it would become 


a law. 
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Mr. REED. Possibly. Now I will answer the Senator. If 
the Senator from North Dakota—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I will listen to the Senator 

Mr. REED. If the Senator can give assurance that if this 
bill is amended by adding the House free list and reduction bills 


| it will be signed by the President of the United States, I am 


| 





ready to vote for it, provided there are enough votes to assure 
it would pass here. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator has not answered my questio: 

Mr. REED. I thought I had. 

Mr. GRONNA. The question I am most deeply interested in 
is the first question I put to the Senator from Missouri, 

Will the Senator from Missouri help me to protect the 
farmers of this country by amending the bill so as to at least 
give them a very small benefit by attaching the free list to the 
reciprocity agreement? Will the Senator from Missouri vote 
with me for such an amendment? 

Mr. REED. The very moment the Senator—— 

Mr. GRONNA. That is the question I should like to have 
answered. 

Mr. REED. The very moment the Senator gives us the as- 
surance that the President will not veto it in that form. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from North Dakota yield 
to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. REED. I have rot the floor to yield, but I will be glad 
to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair asked the Senator from 
North Dakota if he would yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Has the Senator from Missouri concluded 
his question? 

Mr. REED. I was through. I said I did not haye the floor 
to yield, but I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator from Missouri has any further 
question to ask I will be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. REED. Nothing further than. to make this statement: 
I think it is a good time to make it, because we all ought to 
deal here openly and fairly on this great matter with ourselves 
and with the country. I think the Democratic position is that 
the reciprocity bill does not go as far as they would like to 
have it go. They want other, further, and additional relief for 
the people of the United States; not the farmers alone, but all 
classes of citizens. That is the position. 

The fear of the Democrats is that if this bill is amended at 
all here in the Senate it may then be beaten in part by the votes 
of the very men who helped to amend it; and if it is not beaten, 
but is passed by the Senate, then it will be vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. I think the Democratic position is that the reciprocity 
bill, while far from perfect, is better than no step in the direc- 
tion of tariff reduction. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. I now yield to the Senator from Minnesota 

Mr. REED. Just let me conclude what I have been saying, 
and then I will yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 

Mr. REED. I take it that the position of our friends repre- 
sented by the Senator upon his feet is a little similar. He does 
not so much object to the reciprocity measure if he could « 
the reform far enough to equalize the reduction on farm prod 
uets, but he hesitates to have the reductions go up in s¢ ’ 
bills for fear the President will veto them, and he believes that 
the measure, without the other additional bills or amendments, 
is a bad bill. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. REED. When I conclude. Now, the trouble with 
not so much where we are trying to go as the as 





we will get to the destination. And I say again and I 
to the Senator, can he bring the assurance to the Dem: ts 
ef this Chamber that if this bill is passed by the Senate ond 


passed by the House with the free-list amendment on, the 
President of the United States will permit it to become a law? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRBESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GRONNA. I now yield to the Senator from Minne: 
because I should like to answer all these questions at onc 

Mr. NELSON. I am surprised at the questions and the dis- 
ingenuousness of the Senator from Missouri. He knows that 
this measure passed chiefly by Democratic votes in the other 
House, and if it has the least show of passage in this House 
it is because it has the support of the Democratic Party. Most 
of the Republicans in this Chamber are opposed to that meas- 
ure. Now, it seems to me, the question whether the bill will be 
signed by the President if we add the free-list bill ought to be 
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addressed to the President by those who are cooperating with 
him and who are sailing under his banner. Instead of address- 
ing it to us, who are opposed to reciprocity, address it to the 
President, under whose flag and banner you are operating. 

Mr. REED. Let me ask 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I ought to be permitted to answer one man at a 
time. 

Mr. WARREN. This is along the same lines. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield, and to whom? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. REED. I ought to be permitted to answer one at a time. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator has asked a question, and I am 
about to ask a question, and you can answer both. I want to 
ask why the Senator from Missouri has so studiously avoided 
informing us what the House will do. The newspapers have 
stated, and it has not been denied, that one of the reasons 
why they doubt that the President will sign it is because those 
who originated the measure and caused its passage in the House 
have refused absolutely to entertain it if we amend it here. 

Mr. REED. Have I the permission—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator ffom Missouri? 

Mr. GRONNA. With pleasure. 

Mr. REED. I want to say that I have neither studiously 
avoided nor otherwise avoided answering any question. When 
my good friend gets better acquainted with me he will know 
that I never do. I have no authority to speak for the House of 
Representatives; I hotd no brief from that great body; but I 
am here to say that after talking with a number of men who 
have been very potential in the councils of the Democracy, with- 
out exception they have said to me that if the Senate amended 
this bill by adding the House free-list bills it would never go 
to conference; that it would be passed by the Democratic votes 
in the House of Representatives. 

Now, I trust the Senator will not say I have avoided any- 
thing. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator’s account from the House does 
not agree with the purported interviews with the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, which formulated these 
two bills. Perhaps the Senator is right; I do not doubt it; but 
there seems to be a difference between the testimony of the men 
in the House who have had most to do with it and the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. It is not the first time I have differed with 
newspapers; it is not the first time I have been right; and it 
may not be the first time I have been mistaken. I simply give 
my statement for what it is worth. 

The statement was made by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON] that we were sailing under the President’s banner. I 
do not think the Democratic Party ought to be accused of that. 
Simply because the President of the United States has gotten 
partially right on this great question and is taking one step in 
the right direction, and because we vote for it, we ought not to 
be required to stand sponsor for him or assume to be his spokes- 
men. There is no use trying to shift this responsibility, Mr. 
President. There are men on the other side of the Chamber in 
the counsels of the President almost daily who represent the 
administration, practically and in a proper way. I say that 
without the slightest criticism. They are on the Republican 
side of this Hall; every one of them is here; and the question 
ought to be addressed by the Senator from Minnesota and by 
the Senator from North Dakota to the men who belong to the 
President’s party and who are in the President’s counsels. If 
they can not get information from their own side of the Cham- 
ber, just come over to our side and help us a little and we will 
elect a President who will let us know whether a measure will 
be signed or not. I say that with respect, for if the President 
can properly go over this country, making speeches daily upon 
measures pending before Congress and advise the people, he 
may just as properly advise this body. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I had almost come to the con- 
clusion that the Senator’s party had kidnapped our President. 
I think it is unfair for him to ask me what I believe the Presi- 
dent would do or would not do in a matter of this kind. 

Mr. REED. With all due respect, when the Democracy start 
out kidnapping Presidents they will pick one for themselves. 

Mr. GRONNA. AS a ransom you demand that we surrender 
to the Canadian farmer the markets which belong to the 
American farmer, and that is more than the American farmer 
can stand. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 











Ys 


Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. NELSON. It is now late. The Senator has been on his: 


— for more than three hours. I move that the Senate ai\. 
ourn. 


Mr. CULLOM. I hope the Senator from Minnesota will wit), 


draw that motion, that we may have a brief executive session. 


Mr. NELSON. Very well; I withdraw the motion. 
Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the co; 


sideration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to ; 


consideration of executive business. After eight minutes x). 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’c|, 
and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morr.y 
Friday, July 7, 1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 6, 19/1, 
CoLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Frank L. Gilbert to be collector of internal revenue for 


second district of Wisconsin, vice Frank R. Bentley, resigned. F 


Unitep States District JUDGE. 
Paul Chariton, of Nebraska, to be United States district jude. 


for the district of Porto Rico, vice John J. Jenkins, decease |. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
Maj. Edwin R. Stuart, Corps of Engineers, to be professor « 


drawing at the United States Military Academy, to take effec 
October 4, 1911, vice Prof. Charles W. Larned, who died Jue 
19, 1911. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


to be second lieutenant of Cavalry, with rank from June 3), 
1911. 


; MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from June 30, 1911, 


Thomas Henry Watkins, of Louisiana. 
Clark David Brooks, of Michigan. 
Warfield Theobald Longcope, of Pennsylvania. 
Charles Aaron Hull, of Nebraska. 

Albert Ernst Taussig, of Missouri. 
Edwin Clyde Henry, of Nebraska. 

‘Louis Barth, of Michigan. 

Park Weed Willis, of Washington. 
Horace Russel Allen, of Indiana, 

Mark Marshall, of Michigan. 

James Fleming Breakey, of Michigan. 
Reubeh Peterson, of Michigan. 

Hermann Johannes Boldt, of New York. 
Marcus Claude Terry, jr., of California. 
Francis St. Clair Reilly, of Pennsylvania. 
Arthur Ernest Lane, of Wyoming. 

Lester Laurens Roos, of New York. 

Will Garrison Merrill, of Wisconsin. 
Frank Wilburn Dudley, at large. 

Almon Pliny Goff, at large. 

James Walker Smith, at large. 

Howard White Seager, of California. 
Elwin Witt Ames, at large. 

Lewis Francis Bleazby, of California. 
Michael Manley Waterhouse, of New York. 


SeEcRETARY OF LEGATION AND ConsUL GENERAL. 


Francis Munroe Endicott, of Massachusetts, now secretary of 
the legation at Santo Domingo, to be secretary of the legation 
and consul general of the United States of America at Santv 
Domingo, Dominican Republic, to fill an original vacancy. 

Member or Executive Councit or Porto Rico. 


Manuel Camunas, of Porto Rieo, vice Juan F, Vias Ochote, 
resigned. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Albert L. Key to be a captain in the Navy fr 
the ist day of July, 1911, to fill a vacancy. q 

Commander Harry A. Field to be a captain in the Navy from 
the 1st day of July, 1911, to fill a vacancy. . 

Lieut. Commander Montgomery M. Taylor to be a comman:r 
in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Commander Milton EB. Reed to be a commander it |" 
Navy from the 14th day of June, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Ralph EB. Pope to be a lieutenant commander in the 
of July, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 
. Mitchell to be a lieutenant commander in ‘!« 
Navy from the 1st day of July, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 








1911. 





Lieut. (Junior Grade) Lloyd W. Townsend to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Grafton A. Beall, jr., to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William L. Calhoun to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1911, to fill a vacancy. | 

Ensign Matthias E. Manly to be a lieutenant (junior grade) | 
in the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the | 
completion of three years’ service as an ensign. 

Paymasters Edward T. Hoopes and Cecil 8. Baker, with the | 
rank of lieutenant, to be paymasters in the Navy, with the rank | 
of lieutenant commander, from the Ist day of July, 1911. 

Naval Constructors William McEntee, William B. Ferguson, 
jr. and John A. Spilman, with the rank of lieutenant, to be 
nayal constructors in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
commander, from the ist day of July, 1911. 

Asst. Naval Constructor Lew M. Atkins, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade), to be an assistant nayal constructor in 
the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the ist day of 
July, 1911. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 
from the 5th day of June, 1911, to fill vacancies: 

Eric L. Elington and 

Wallace L. Lind. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Chester G. Mayo to be a paymaster 
in the Navy from the 2d day of January, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 








CONFIRMATIONS. 
Eeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 6, 1911. 


- UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Guy D. Goff to be United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. 


Untrep STATES MARSHAL. 


Harry A. Weil to be United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Wisconsin. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. Samuel B. Thomas to be a lieutenant commander. 

Medical Inspector James ©. Byrnes to be a medical director. 

Asst. Surg. Joseph A. Biello to be a passed assistant surgeon. 

Richard H. Laning, a citizen of Washington, to be an assist- 
ant surgeon. 

The following-named ensigns to be assistant civil engineers: 

David G. Copeland, and 

Greer A. Duncan. 


Unritep States MELTER AND REFINER. 


Harrison J. Slaker to be melter and refiner of the United 
States assay office at New York, N. Y. 


Envoys EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Lewis Einstein to be envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to Costa Rica. 

William W. Russell to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the Dominican Republic. 

Evan B. Young to be envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to Heuador. 

Charles Dunning White to be envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary to Honduras. 

H. Percival Dodge to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
Plenipotentiary to Panama. 


SECRETARIES orf LEGATIONS. 


Jordan Herbert Stabler to be secretary of the legation at 
Guatemala. 


Hugh §. Gibson te be secretary of the legation at Habana. 
Edward T. Williams to be secretary of the legation at Peking. 


Charles Campbell, jr., to be second secretary of the embassy 
at Tokyo. 


George T. Summerlin to be second 
at Pe secretary of the legation 


William K. Wallace to be second secretary of the legation at 
Habana, 


Srorerary or Leaatron anp Const GENERAL. 


Francis Munroe Endicott to be secretary of the legation and 
consul general at Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


Pirst 
Pe Lieut. Edgar D. Craft, Medical Reserve Corps, to be 
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TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS. 
Corps of Engineers. 

Philip Bracken Fleming. 

John Wesley Stewart. 

Joseph Cowles Mehaffey. 

Paul Sorg Reinecke. 

Raymond Albert Wheeler. 


Cavalry Arm. 
John Everard Hatch. 
Alexander Day Surles. 
Philip James Kieffer. 
Karl Slaughter Bradford. 
Frederick Gilbreath. 
Harrison Henry Cocke Richards. 
Arthur Bayard Conard. 
Frank Hall Hicks. 
John Porter Lucas. 
Wilfrid Mason Blunt. 
James Craig Riddle Sehwenck. 
Villiam Patrick Joseph O’Neill. 
Frank Lazelle Van Horn. 
Howell Marion Estes. 
John Furman Wall. 
Leo Gerald Heffernan. 
Edwin Noel Hardy. 

Field Artillery Arm. 
Curtis Hoppin Nance. 
Freeman Wate Bowley. 
John C. Beatty. 
Charles Anderson Walker, jr. 
Bethel Wood Simpson. 
Neil Graham Finch. 

Coast Artillery Corps, 
Charles Adam Schimelfenig. 
Charles Reuben Baxter. 
Gustav Henry Franke. 
Hubert Gregory Stanton. 
Harold Floyd Nichols. 
Franklin Kemble. 
Herbert Arthur Dargue, 
John Griffeth Booton. 
James Blanchard Crawford, 
Robert W. Clark, jr. 
Robert Lincoln Gray. 
John Louis Homer. 
Robert Clyde Gildart. 
George Derby Holland. 
Joseph William McNeal. 
Max Stanley Murray. 


Infantry Arm, 


Harry Russell Kutz. 
Thompson Lawrence. 

Harry James Keeley. 
Charles Philip Hall. 

William Edmund Larned. 
Alfred John Betcher. 
Charles Laurence Byrne. 
George Richmond Hicks. 
Haig Shekerjian. 

Charles Sea Floyd. 
Benjamin Curtis Lockwood, jr. 
Carroll Armstrong Bagby. 
Oliver Stelling MeCleary. 
Frederick Gilbert Diliman. 
Gregory Hoisington. 

Ziba Lloyd Drollinger. 
Frank Butner Clay. 

Jesse Amos Ladd. 

Paul William * ade. 

Joseph Laura Wier. 

James Roy Newman Weaver. 
James Daniel Burt. 

Emanuel Villard Heidt. 
William Henry Harrison Morris, fr, 
Sidney Herbert Foster. 

Carl Fish McKinney. 


Cadet Roscoe Conkling Batson, 


Cadet 
Cadet 


Allen Russell Kimball. 
Ira Adelbert Rader. 


Cadet Alvan Crosby Sandeford. 


Cadet 


William Jay Calvert. 
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Cadet William Burrus McLaurin, Whereas to compel railroads to engage in the business of carryin~ 
Cadet Kenneth Ebbecke Kern and delivering express will obviate the necessity for duplicate in\ 
- ere _ - ° ment and duplicate profit now existing; and 
Cadet David Hamilton Cowles, Whereas other countries, with success both economically and fin 
Cadet Ira Thomas Wyche. —, — gametes tee saunas and snpcoms pemeese, Snerefore be 
al ees ae esolved by the assembly e senate concurring), at we res). 
Cadet Arthur Clyde Evans. fully request the Congress of the United States to take such act 
> " as may necessary to compel a erstate railroads to engage ( 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, rectly in the business of carrying and delivering express; and hs 
em 3S re pesalved, That certified copies of thi lution be f 
"e s : esolved, at cer copies 0 s resolution orwarded to 
Capt. Reuben B. Miller to be major. Chief Clerks of the two Houses of Congress and to the United si 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM Senators and Congressmen from Wisconsin. 
% : se , : C. A. INGRAM, 
First Lieut. Nelson E. Margetts to be captain. Speaker of the Assembly, 
First Lieut. Robert Davis to be captain. pp. 3 om, 
Second Lieut. Joseph W. Rumbough to be first lieutenant. o C. i. ' ee 
Second Lieut. William McCleave to be first lieutenant, Chief Clerk of the Assemt/y. 
Second Lieut. Allan C. McBride to be first lieutenant, ona rae om 
Second Lieut. Joe R. Brabson to be first lieutenant, ef rk of the Senate. 
ii cnmnienetier <aaiie Mr. BURTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of (| 


praying for the ratification of the proposed treaty of ar)it: 
tion between the United States and Great Britain, which 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the National Ass. 


Lieut. Col. Frank B. Jones to be colonel. 
i Maj. James A. Goodin to be lieutenant colonel, 
Capt. Charles Miller to be major. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. ciation of Automobile Manufacturers, favoring the adoption | 
Cadet William Benjamin Hardigg to be second lieutenant. an amendment to the so-called corporation-tax law permiitins 
cemsner ames. corporations to make returns at the end of their fiscal years, 


which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Greenwood Grange, No. 105), 
of Hardin County; of Colebrook Grange, No. 1593; of Dunthuain 
RetireD List OF THE ARMY. Grange; of Leipsic Grange, No. 1664; of Warren Grange, No. 
First Lieut. John S. Marshall, retired, with the rank of | 1715; of Parma Grange, No. 1732; of Pomona Grange, of Rich- 


Cadet Thomas Jonathan Jackson Christian to be second lieu- 
tenant. 


captain. land County; and of Pleasant Hill Grange, No. 598, of the 
: POSTMASTERS. Patrons of Husbandry, and of sundry citizens, all in the State 
: CALIFORNIA. of Ohio, remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade 
James W. Roe, San Gabriel agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 

: ne a ———————EE ordered to lie on the table. 
ig Be ILLINOIS. He also presented a petition of Pomona Grange, Patrons of 
7 Anthus Willard, Macon. Husbandry, of Ashtabula County, Ohio, praying for the esiab- 
MINNESOTA. lishment of a parcels-post system, which was referred to the 

Ralph Prescott, Le Roy. Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

iets a50es aa naan Mr. SIMMONS presented a petition of the congregation of 


the Christian Church of Hyde County, N. C., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit the interstate transporta- 
tion of intoxicating liquors into prohibition districts, which 


James Steel, Little Falls. 
George N. Wimer, Palmyra. 


OHIO. was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Robert Cleland, Convoy. Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of sundry farmers of 
; SOUTH CAROLINA. Santa Paula, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation 
M. B. Cross, Ferguson. authorizing the inspection of foreign nursery stock, which was 


referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Mr. BRADLEY presented a memorial of the Trade and [abhor 





WITHDRAWAL. AssembHes of Kenton and Campbell Ceunties, in the Site of 

Ececutive nomination withdrawn July 6, 1911. Kentucky, remonstrating — the ratification of the pro- 

ster V. Brown, of Tennessee, to be United States district | Posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and (Great 

sala aie the aMatrict af Porto Rico. ae Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign [ela- 
tions. 

4 REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military 

SENATE. Affairs, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Kes 

81) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan certain tents for 

Fray, July 7, 1911. the use of the Astoria Centennial, to be held at Astoria, Orez., 

The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. August 10 to September 9, 1911, reported it with an amendment 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. and submitted a report (No. 98) thereon. tai 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. oe ne = ee meeae tear cosy: eet 

COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. and Grounds, to w was referred (8. 955) to | 


for the extension of the post-office and courthouse building «t 
The VICE PRESIDENT announced the appointment of | Dallas, Tex., and for other purposes, reported it with an amend- 


Mr. Gatiinerr to succeed himself as a director on the part of | ment and submitted a report (No. 97) thereon. 
the Senate of the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in : , 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

Asylum in the District of Columbia, as provided for in the act Mr. WATSON. m the Commi on Public Buildings and 
of June 10, 1872. Fro ttee : = 
Grounds I report back favorably, without amendment, the i! 
ptemrsoientae Seen hogn inn oe (S. 2982) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, in b's 
The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution adopted | discretion, to sell the old post-office and courthouse buildins ®t 
by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was referred | Charleston, W. Va., and in the event of such sale to enter into 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be |a contract for the construction of a suitable post-office and 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: courthouse building at Charleston, W. Va., without addito:! 

7oraitog Gunton, > take ouch action as. tay be, Receasiny’ te comeees ot | o "ne. amen meee ee eee ; 

n DR eqdiate 
interstate Fa Iroads ‘to engage directly ta tan biestinion “a Gantylen Mr. ee ae unanimous consent for the immed: 
and delivering . considera ' infor- 
Whereas the present system of carrying on the express business of The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the ‘ni: 

this country by companies which enter into private contract with rail- | mation of the Senate. 
roads for the transportation of s is an economic waste, in that read the bill; and, there being no objection. the 


The Secretary 
h t ires and necessitates to a iderabl ten . -onsid- 
tute equipment and investment and earnings necessary to inswee 4 | Senate, a8 in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its co 


rOerens it th one gy functions of both Nati nd onan. to te without iment 
oe ae 7. ation « The bill was reported Senate without amendnien!, 
State to enact laws which will compel all business affected with : ime, 
public interest to be so conducted as to afford to the people the best | Ordered to be engrossed for a reading, read the third (im 


possible service at the lowest possible rate; and and passed. 
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PUBLIC BUILDING AT ALLIANCE, OHIO. 


Mr. REED. From the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 2208) appropriating additional funds for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Alliance, in the State of Ohio, and 
I submit a report (No. 96) thereon. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and, there being no objection, the 


Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- | 


sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time. and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2956) to define the true intent and meaning of 
section 48 of the act of August 28, 1894, levying taxes on dis- 





tilled spirits, to regulate the business of reclaiming waste spirits 


from empty whisky barrels, and to define the status of persons 
engaged in such business; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: 

A bill (S. 2957) for the relief of Jane Brand Barnard; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (8. 2958) for the relief of Benjamin F. Lancaster (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (8. 2959) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Chapel Hill, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2960) for the relief of Cleveland L. Short (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8S. 2961) for the relief of H. D. Norcom, administrator 
de bonis non of E. H. Norcom, deceased (with accompanying 
paper); and 

A bill (S. 2962) for the relief of Thomas M. Brower and 
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ment, and also one from the New York Press of the same 
tenor, denoting that the question i 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
{The Atlanta Georgian (and News).] 


SENATOR BRISTOW SETS A STUMBLING BI 


3 not at all sectional. 


Without obje 


permission is 


The House resolution providing for the direct election of Ser rs 
was proceeding merrily on its way to success when Senator Bris \ 


set a stumbling block for it. 


Senator SUTHERLAND, at the last session of Congress, had 


| fully played the same little trick, and Senator Brist yw deemed it timely 
| that he do likewise and gain like renown. 


Accordingly, he offered an amendment providing that the United 
States Government should retain the control of the time, place, and 
manner of holding the election, the meaning of which is that the 
Government will have the power of prescribing such suffrage require- 
ments for the elections as it deems fit. 

The Federal Government would thus be able when it so chose to 
nullify the suffrage laws of the Southern States—laws which these 
States have enacted from causes arising out of the truest meaning of 
the words self-defense and self-protection. 

It should be stated, however, that Congress already has this power 
over the election of Representatives, but has never used it since the 
days of the military rule in the Southern States following the close of 
the Civil War The force bill was an attempt to put it in operation, 


| but it never succeeded even then, and will never likely succeed at any 


} and Representatives The 
} amendment, ij 
| It can certainly, therefore, do the 


John M. Brower, heirs of Jacob W. Brower, deceased; to the | 


Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (8S. 2963) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
White; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 2964) for the reinstatement of Lieut. Col. Constan- 
tine Marrast Perkins to the active list of the Marine Corps; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 2965) granting an increase of pension to Joshua 
joring (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

CORPORATIONS IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. CLAPP submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 98), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resdlved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce is hereby au- 


thorized and directed, by subcommittee or otherwise, to inquire into | 


and report to the Senate at the earliest date practicable what changes 
are necessary or desirable in the laws of the United States relating to 
the creation and control of corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and what changes are necessary or desirable in the laws of the 
United States relating to persons or firms engaged in interstate com- 
merce; and for this purpose they are authorized to sit during the ses- 
sions or recesses of Congress at such times and places as they ma 
deem desirable or practicable, to send for persons and papers, to ad- 


condnet hearings and have reports of same printed for use, and to 
employ such clerks, stenographers, and other assistants as shall be nec- 
essary; and any expense in connection with such inquiry shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers to be approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


REPUBLICAN RECIPROCITY. 

Mr. DU PONT. I have a copy of the address delivered by 
President Taft at a banquet of the Marion Club, Indianapolis, 
Ind., July 4, 1911, on the subject of Republican reciprocity. I 
move that the address be printed as a Senate document. (S. 
Doe. No. 638.) , 

The motion was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. On the 5th of July the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] caused to be printed in the 
RecorD a communication from a citizen of Georgia in regard to 
the proposed amendment of the Constitution providing for the 
election of Senators by the people. I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp four editorials, short ones, from Georgia papers 
showing an entirely different opinion in regard to the amend- 


time. 

The Nation has passed a century and a quarter of its existence with 
the States in complete control of the elections, both of their Senators 
House resolution, without the Bristow 
merely writing this long practice in the Constitution. 

] Nation no harm. 

The Southern States are asked to give their approval of the direct 
election of Senators. This they do gladly and freely, but it is too 
much to ask of them that at the same time they approve it in such a 
form as to relinquish a safeguard of their prized, because long-fought- 
for, suffrage laws. 

The Federal Government will never likely disturb these laws, but the 
South wants to make sure and wants this surety incorporated in the 
fundamental law of the land. This is the price that it sets on its 
approval of the direct elections bill. 

Accordingly, the House has refused to concur in the Bristow amend- 
ment, and it has been sent back for the Senate to ruminate over. 

The Bristow amendment has already proved a stumbling block in the 
way of the resolution’s final passage by Congress. It will prove an even 
greater stumbling block in the way of the amendment’s ratification by 
the necessary number of States. The legislatures of the Southern 
States would never give it their approval. 


{The Savannah Press.] 
THE DIRECT ELECTION BILL. 

The refusal of the House to concur in the Bristow amendment, with 
which the Senate sought to check the force of the bill for the direct 
election of Senators, naturally meets with the applause and approval 
of those who advocate State rights. The purpose of the amendment 
was solely to put into the hands of Congress the power to interfere 
ites by giving to it the power to regulate the 





vith the action of the St: 
time and manner of holding the elections for United States Senators. 

It was, in fact, a direct threat to the Southern States from the Re- 
publican Party to interfere with their election arrangements, whereby 
the white people maintain control of their States and uphold their 





| Standards of civilization and government. While the Republican States 


by the power of this mischievous amendment the popular election of 


would have little annoyance to fear should events so turn about as to 
put the Democratic Party in control of Congress, the Southern States 
would be open to difficulties and indignities from a Republican Con- 
gress which it would scarcely be possible for us to measure. Moreover. 


| Senators would be but a tragic farce and the interests behind the Re- 


publican Party would be presented with a “ good road to progress” into 
the subjugation of the States. 

Mr. Rucker of Missouri was taunted by a Republican Representative, 
who said: “ You are afraid that your grandfather clause will be de- 


| clared unconstitutional.” 


| 


It may be as well frankly to acknowledge that this issue ts to be 
avoided if possible. Self-preservation, which is the first law of nature, 
and the most dominant of all laws, has obliged the Southern States, by 
every possible measure to circumnavigate one of the constitutional 
amendments which was tacked on to the Constitution fabric at a time 


| when the voice of the South was forcibly silenced. In almost every 
minister oaths, to summon and compel the attendance of witnesses, to | State in the South there could be found provisions which, under a 


strict construction of the Federal law, from an inimical point of view, 
might be declared unconstitutional. 

But it is no longer the pase of the Republicans to disrupt the 
country and bring on the trouble this sort of action would be obliged 
to precipitate. It is merely their object to hold this threat over the 
Southern States as a club and with it to clear the path for the further 
subjugation of the States to the power of the special interests of which 
the whole Republican Party has become merely an instrument. 

Representative Rucker, in his objections to the Bristow amendment. 
said: “I have no fear of the people, but of the combinations behind 
closed doors which trample on the most sacred rights of the people 
Give the States just a little more power and we will take the Lumber 
Trusts, the Sugar and all the other trusts out of politics.” 

This sums it up about as well as it could possibly be told, and 
whether or not the Senate will consent to giving the States a chance to 
remove the trusts from politics remains to be seen. 


{Macon Telegraph. ] 
THE SENATE'S ACTION. 

The Senate of the United States has passed by the Impressive vote 
of 64 to 24 the resolution proposing an amendment to the Federal Con 
stitution providing for the election of Senators by direct vote and de 
claring—through the Bristow amendment—that the Federal Govern 
ment shall have power over the manner, time, and place of holding 
elections for United States Senators. On the latter proposition the 
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Senate was very evenly divided, the vote being 44 to 44, Vice President 
SHerMAN casting the single ballot that fastened this amendment on 
the resolution, 

The vote for the resolution in spite of the undesirable amendment 
shows that popular sentiment in favor of the change is, or is believed 
to be, overwhelming. If the House acts favorably on the resolution 
in its amended form it will go to the States for ratification, and its 
final adoption as an amendment to the Constitution will probably de- 
pend on the action of the Southern legislatures. These, it has been 
predicted, will never ratify it with the Bristow provision included. 

We note with satisfaction that Senators Bacon and Terre, of 
Georgia, were omens the 24 who voted against the resolution on its 
final passage with the Bristow amendment attached. 


[Macon News, June 17, 1911.] 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BRISTOW AMENDMENT. 


If this amendment should be accepted by the House and finally ratt- 
fied by the States it would have to be construed in connection with sec- 
tion 4, Article I, which vests in the Congress the heretofore dormant 
power of making and altering the regulations for the election of Repre- 
sentatives at will, which would then also apply to the election of 
Senators. 

The mere fact that the Congress would have the power to tamper with 
the election of Senators under the new amendment, should it be finally 
adopted, does not infallibly imply that it would exercise the power to do 
so, but it would leave a very uncomfortable feeling in the minds of all 
patriotic and thoughtful people to know that the power had been im- 
planted in the Constitution, and the ony and determination dis- 
played by the Roots, the Smoots, the Gallingers, the Guggenheims, 
and others of that sort to bring about this end means that they will 
make mischief of it in future if they can do so. 

We believe it safest, therefore, by all odds for southern Senators and 
Representatives to have none of it; for the Democratic House to refuse 
to concur with the Bristow amendment; and, failing that, for the 
Southern States to refuse to ratify the amendment. 

“So far as the letter of the Constitution is concerned,” says the New 
York World, “the powers of Congress might not be increased by the 
ratification of the amendment in the form drafted by Senator Bristow ; 
yet the feeling is generai throughout the South that such an amendment 
would be perverted into a referendum in favor of Federal control of the 
franchise and would revive the latent wers that have never been 
exercised. It is easy enough to say that these fears are exaggerated, but 
they have to be dealt with, and it is doubtful if.a single southern legis- 
lature would ratify the senatorial amendment in the form in which it 
is presented by the Senate. Without assistance from the South the 
Constitution can net be changed, and there can be no popular election 
of Senators. 

“The Bristow amendment is unnecessary and mischievous. The pow- 
ers that it emphasizes are fully reserved to Congress in other sections 
of the Constitution. It merely arouses sectional animosities and imperils 
the movement for the election of Senators by direct vote.” 


{New York Press.] 
BAD FAITH IN THE SENATD. 


In appointing Senators CLarK of Wyoming, Bacon of Georgia, and 
Netson of Minnesota as conferees on behalf of the Senate over the 
Bristow amendment to the direct-elections resolution, the upper House 
of Congress shows little sign of yielding to the House. A majority of 
the Senate, as the roll call on the Bristow rider showed, is willing to 
run the risk of refusal by the States to ratify the direct election of 
United States Senators. or there is a t risk of rejection of the 
amendment if the measure is coupled with a threat to enforce the con- 
stitutional rights of the colored citizen in the ay Those who 
voted for the Bristow amendment are therefore either hostile to direct 
choice of Senators or lukewarm toward that plan when they insist on 
5 ae attached to it which makes the reform odious to the Southern 

ates. 

No Senator can be considered a real friend of the principle of popu- 
larly elected Senators if he persists in voting for the Bristow amend- 
ment. No Senator so voting can escape the suspicion that he is more 
interested in the pa of Lorimerism than in extending to the 
southern negroes the privil of voting. No Senator believes that the 
restoration of the electoral franchise to the southern negro can be 
brought about as an incident to the enfranchisement of both white and 
black voters, both at the North and the South, who are now robbed in 
so many cases of the right to choose United States Senators. 

The Bristow amendment is insincere. 
a really feasible reform; and if 
the character of a 
show that it is be 


It is an obstacle in the 
that was not the purpose of its auth 
reat deal of its su ap in the Senate is such as 
g used in bad faith. 


of 
The Senate ought to recede 
from its amendment and submit the resolution to the States in the form 


adopted by the House. Then, standing by itself, the principle of - 
. z Senators will be ratified 7 


lar election of United States 


by a una 
vote. 


CALLING OF THE BOLL. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The will cali the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the foMowing Senators’ 


answered to their names: 
Bacon Clapp 
Borah Crane 
Bourne Culberson 
Bradley Cullom 
Brandegee Cummins 
Briggs Curtis 
Bristow Fletcher 
Foster 


Brown 
Gronna 


Bryan 
Burnham Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Burton 3 Me 
ohnson, Me. 
Johnston, Ala. 


Lippitt 


Mar Va. 
erties, N. J. 
Nelson 


Smith, S. C. 
th, 8. C. 


Stone 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Taylor 
Thornton 
Warren 
Watson 
Wetmore 
Williams 
Works 


Penrose 
Perkins 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Chamberlain Reed 
Chilton Simmons 

Mr. BURNHAM. My colleague [Mr. Gattincenr] is unavoid- 
ably absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. PENROSE and Mr. WARREN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WARREN. I was about to move to take up an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not know the Senator wanted to bring 
up the bill at this time. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
GRONNA] gave notice of his intention to conelrde his remarks 
this morning on the pending reciprocity bill. 

Mr. WARREN. I assume it will be agreeable to the Senator 
from North Dakota to allow this small appropriation bill to be 
disposed of. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 

Mr. WARREN. Then I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House bill 12109. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a 
deficiency in the appropriations for contingent expenses of tho 
House of Representatives for the fiscal year 1911, and for othe: 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations with amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and that it be read 
for amendment, the amendments of the committee to be first 
considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Wyoming? ‘The Chair hears none. The 
Secretary will proceed to read the bill. + 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 1, after line 6, to insert: 

SENATE. 


For compsnation of officers, clerks, a and others in the 
employ of the Senate, namely: Sixteen pa or the Senate Cham! er, 
at the rate of $2.09 55 day each, during the first session of the Sixty- 
second Congress, $3, , or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 3, to insert: 


The unexpended balance of the aqpeseriatinn for seaperies and in 
vestigations ordered by the Senate, ludi compensation to stenog 
raphers to committees at such rate as may fixed by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, but not 
exceeding $1.25 per printed page, is herewith made available for use 
during the fiscal year 1912. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next ametdment was, on page 2, after line 11, to insert: 
For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 13, to insert: 


For additional amount for the assistant clerk to the Committee on 
Lara services from May 1, 1911, to June 30, 1912, both in- 
usive, b 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 17, to insert: 


To pay N. G. Mo for extra services in compiling and supervisin 
the publication of eulegien an Gocensed Macmbers of Gon ress and stat 


itu- 
—— for the Sixty-first Congress, under the direction of the 
Foint Commi on Printing, $250. 
The amendment was agreed to. . 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 22, to insert: 
of the Senate is hereby authorized and directed to pay 
fund the usually allowed for com- 
nal Directory for the 
as and published 
&. 


The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 17, to insert: 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
the ernment to be appointed by 
the Joint Committee on Printing, for the fiseal year 1012, $8,000. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, is it not an unusual pro- 
ceeding to authorize a committee to appoint an officer of the 
Government? It seems to me that that officer should be ‘p- 
pointed as other Assistant Attorneys General are appointed. _ 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in this case an attorney is 
necessary, and the amendment merely provides for an attorney 
who was formerly engaged in this work. 5 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think there is no other instance in t'c 
Government in which any employee of this character is °)- 
pointed other than by the usual method of appointment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps I had better explain to 
the Senator to the Senate what the object of the provision 
is. The Printing Office has had an attorney for years. \r. 
Elder has been that attorney ever since I have been chairman 
of the Printing Committee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. whom was he appointed? 

Mr. SMOOT. He been in the past appointed by the 
Public Printer, but during the last session of Congress it was 
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suggested that he be appointed by the Attorney General, as all | be nominated by the President or assigned by the Attorney 


other attorneys for the departments, with the exception, I 
believe, of the Agricultural Department, are appointed. The 
Attorney General so recommended, and in an appropriation bill 
the Senate at the last session inserted a provision authorizing 
the attorney for the Printing Office to be assigned or appointed 
by the Attorney General. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is the usual method. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that provision went out in conference. 
The Senator will remember that in the last minutes of the last 
session the bill was in conference, and nearly all of the Senate 
amendments were disagreed to. That left the Printing Office 
without an attorney. 

The Attorney General has no power under the law to assign 
an attorney to the Printing Office, and this provision is de- 
signed to provide for an attorney for the Printing Office for 
this session of Congress. So far as I am concerned, I shall, 
when the next appropriation bill comes before the Senate, ask 
that the attorney for the Printing Office be assigned by the 
Attorney General, as most other attorneys for the departments 
are assigned; but if this provision is not passed at this session 
the Printing Office will be without an attorney, and there are 
contracts—— 


Mr. HEYBURN. I am not proposing to defeat the amend- | 
ment. My attention was naturally attracted to it because it in- | 


volves an unusual proceeding, and it is just as well for us to 
understand the matter as we go along. 

The Printing Office occupies a position occupied by no other 
pranch of the Government. It is the Congressional Printing 
Office, and originally it was for the use of Congress only. 
Now it has been absorbed by the executive departments of the 
Government, and they seem to think that it is really their in- 
strumentality, when, as a matter of fact, it is the instrumen- 
tality of Congress alone; but through a general acceptance of 
the conditions it is now the printing office for the administra- 
tive branch of the Government as well as of Congress, and they 
make use of it more than we do. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I will say that the duty of the Committee on Appropriations 
in this matter°is. of course, to provide for emergency appro- 
priations. This seems to be the proper way to provide for 
what wes considered by the Printing Committee an emer- 
gency —— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am not criticizing the committee. 

Mr. WARREN. To provide an agency through -which the 
work could be done for the present and until such time as legis. 
lation might provide for it in the manner that the Senator from 
Idaho suggests. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
is an innovation in legislation, and it is well enough for Sen- 
ators to understand why the innovation is proposed. I have 
had occasion to consider this question before. The relation 
which the Public Printing Office bears to the Government is dis- 


similar from the relation which any other branch of the Gov- | 


ernment bears to the General Government. If we are going to 
have an attorney—and I assume that one is necessary, though 
I do not know just why, but I assume that it is necessary to 
have an attorney for the Printing Office, and I am not going to 
controvert that—I am only calling attention to the manner of 
the appointment. If committees of this body are to appoint 
attorneys for administrative branches of the Government, that 
is something entirely new. Admitting that an attorney is neces- 
sary, do we want to be originators or pioneers in an innovation 
that may possibly come home to us when some other depart- 
ment of the Government is seeking to encroach upon the rights 


-_ duties of our branch of the Government? That is the ques- 
tion. 


Mr. President, it is not necessary to get in too big a hurry | 


this morning to pass this bill. We have nothing of much im- 
portance awaiting us and we have plenty of time; the weather 
is good, and I do not think that anything is gained by too much 
haste in this matter. 

I do not desire to see a change in this respect. I do not 
desire to see a system inaugurated or recognized by which 
committees of Congress, whether joint or separate, shall have 
power to appoint attorneys. The other day when we were con- 
sidering a certain investigation and a committee was ap- 
pointed, we authorized that committee to employ attorneys. I 
felt at that time that that was the limit beyond which we cer- 
tainly never should go, but this is a step beyond that. 

I merely call attention to this in order that we may not get 
up such speed in enacting this measure as to overlook the fact 
that we are entering upon a new plan of legislation and pro- 
cedure. That is all. I think that the amendment proposed by 
the committee should have provided for this attorney either to 








I am not criticizing the committee. This | 


| the Attorney General, for the fiscal year 1912, $3 





General, which would seem to be entirely appropriate, inas- 
much as the Printing Office is now quasi administrative and is 
no longer strictly the instrumentality of Congress. I think 
the Attorney General should assign one of the very many assist- 
ants now at his disposal for the performance of those duties, 
and thus avoid entering upon this innovation. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, when the bill was before 
the Committee on Appropriations, I presume it will not be 
improper for me to say that I opposed the insertion of any 
thing on this subject in the bill on the ground that it was addi- 
tional and general legislation, which ought not to be incorpo 
rated in an urgent deficiency bill. I do not make the point of 
order, and shall not make it, but I want to state that it is con- 
trary to the rules of the Senate and the practice of the Senate 
by an amendment in an urgent deficiency bill to provide for 
general legislation and the creation of an additional office. 1 
am opposed to the adoption of the amendment, though I do not, 
as I said awhile ago, make the point of order against it. But, 
Mr. President, this amendment is not, as I remember, the amend- 
ment which was adopted by the committee. That amendment, 
according to my recollection, provided that this appointment 
should be made by the Attorney General of the United States. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
mistaken about that. The proposition before us was that this 
attorney should be appointed by the Attorney General, and the 
criticism was made, and I think properly so, that that carried 


is 


it into the realm of general legislation. The committee did 
not feel that it ought to insert general legislation in an emer- 


gency bill. 
The reason the provision was framed in this manner was that 
it was to be treated as an emergency, it being necessary to 
provide for an attorney in the interim during this year until 
the matter could be taken up in the regular way in 
eral bill or in one of the annual appropriation bills. 
Mr. CULBERSON. I accept, Mr. President, the statement 
of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, who was 
present all the time during the consideration of the bill, 


some Len- 


ns to 

what actually occurred. My recollection was to the contrary, 
however. 

I agree with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hrynurn] that if 

we are to have an attorney for the Government Printing Office 


he ought to be appointed in the regular way 
General of the United States and not by a joint committee of 
Congress. The duties of this joint committee are legislative 
and not executive, and they ought not to have the appointment 
of this officer. I therefore move an amendment 
the words “ Joint Committee on Printing” and 
words “Attorney General.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment 
Senator from Texas will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 20, in the 
ported by the Committee on Appropriations, a 
“by the,” it is proposed to strike out 
Printing ” 


by the Attorney 


to s rike 


to 


out 
insert the 


proj sed by the 


al iendn nT ] 
iter the words 
a Joint Committee oll 
and to insert “ Attorney General,” so as to read: 
GOVERNMENT PEKINTING 
For attorney for the Government Printin 


OFFICE, 
g Office, to | appointed 1 
Ooo , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Texas to the amendment o? 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 4, after line 5, to insert: 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

The amount authorized to be expended for the completion 
chapel building at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., by the act making apy 
priations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1912, is hereby made available for the payment ’ 
indebtedness on said building not in excess of $5,000 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 13 
To complete construction under the authorization heretofore 1 


the military reservation at Fort Mason, Cal., of a genera! supply depot 
for the supply departments of the United States Army, including t 
necessary storehouses, offices, shops, stables, sheds, power hou qu 
ters, and other buildings, together with wharves for the acc lation 


of at least four ships of the Army transport service, $150,00' 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 
NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

The portion of the act approved March 4, 1911, entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1912, and for other purposes,” which reads as follows: “ Clerks to 
paymasters and not exceeding 10 clerks to accounting officers at yards 
and stations, general storekeepers ashore and afloat not exceeding 10 


21 


to insert: 
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eral in- 


clerks, and receiving ships, and other vessels; 2 clerks to 
deserters’ 


spectors of Pay Corps; 1 clerk to pay officer in charge 0 
relis ;” is hereby am to read as follows: 

“Clerks to paymasters at yards and stations, gemeral storekeepers 
ashore, and receiving ships, and other vessels; 2 clerks to general in- 
spectors of the Pay Corps; 1 clerk to pay officer in charge of deserters’ 
rolis; not exceeding 10 clerks to accounting officers at yards and sta- 
tions; and not exceeding 10 clerks to general storekeepers afloat.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 14, to insert: 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

For work at Capitol and for general repairs thereof, including flags 
for the east and west fronts of the center of the Capitol and for Senate 
and House Office Buildings; flagstaffs, halyards, and tackle; wages of 
mechanics and laborers; purchase, maintenance, and driving of office 
vehicle ; and not exceeding $100 for the purchase of technical and neces- 
sary reference books and city directory, $1,750. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 23, to insert: 


For the care and improvement of the grounds surrounding the Capi- 
tol, Senate and House Office Buildings; pay of one clerk, mechanics, 
gardeners; for fertilizers; repairs to pavements, walks, and roadways ; 
to continue available during the fiscal year 1912, $7,000. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to make an inquiry 
of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations with re- 
spect to the provision for an additional clerk. For whom is 
this derk to work? 

Mr. WARREN. To what does the Senator from Iowa refer? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I refer to that part of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on Appropriations which reads: 

For the care and improvement of the grounds surrounding the Capi- 
tol, Senate and House Office Buildings; pay of one clerk, mechanics, 
gardeners, etc. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the provision the Senator 
quotes is merely the language of the original appropriation act 
which we followed and does not add to the amount heretofore 
appropriated for a clerk. We do not authorize an additional 
clerk, but merely enlarge the scope of the general appropria- 
tion. We use the language in which the original appropriation 
was made which carried these employees. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The original appropriation is sufficient to 
pay those who are now employed? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why, then, does the amendment provide for 
“pay of one clerk, mechanics, gardeners,” and so forth? 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will notice, there are several 
other things provided for. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; but why do you put in a clerk? 

Mr. WARREN. As I said before, that language is used to 
designate what we are providing for, so that the appropriation 
may be used for any emergency that may occur as to any of 
those items mentioned in the regular annual appropriation. 
The recital of clerk, and so forth, is in the nature of a title. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I assume this amount is to be expended by 
the Superintendent of the Capitol Grounds. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He has not asked for any additional clerks, 
has he, and is it not proposed that there be an additional clerk 
employed? 

Mr. WARREN. It is not. This provision is to carry on the 
work of grading, making a lawn, erecting a fountain, and pro- 
viding for other work that is unfinished. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am entirely satisfied—— 

Mr. WARREN. And the only reason that the words occur 
to which the Senator refers is simply that it seemed proper to 
give a recitation of the original language used in making the 
appropriation granting him the authority, et cetera. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am entirely satisfied with the assurance 
of the chairman of the committee that there will be no addi- 
tional clerical force employed, because I have not understood 
an additional force was necessary. 

But now I ask the Senator whether there is an appropriation 
which will enable the superintendent to finish the interior court 
or park in the Senate Office Building. It is a most unsightly 
place, and I should like to know why it is not finished. 

Mr. WARREN. There has not heretefore been any appro- 
priation for that purpose, and this bill carries the necessary 
appropriation to finish that work. 

. Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator think that $7,000 is sufii- 
cient to finish the building? 

Mr. WARREN. The bids are filed providing for a fountain 
similar to the one erected on the House side, which cost some- 
thing like $2,500. They have bids for grading and grassing 
the lawn for about $4,500, and the amounts for both are in- 
serted here. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the appropriation enable the superin- 
tendent to construct the steps and ways around the court? 

Mr. WARREN. That relates entirely to another matter. 
There is at present an appropriation available at any moment 


to finish the steps and, as I understand, all unfinished portions 
of the building proper. But there are certain repairs throu)- 
out this Capitol Building which we provide for here in the mat 
ter of $1,700, and $7,000 appropriated to take care of thes, 
grounds, which never have been provided for. 

Mr. CUMMINS. After these appropriations are made the 
superintendent can go forward then with all practicable speed 
and finish the interior of the building and make it decent an 
sightly ? 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator, in further ex. 
planation of the reason it has not been done before, that the 
finishing of the basement and some of the interior of the buil:- 
ing has caused the officials to use this ground for the storaze 
of lumber and sand and material, and it was thought best {o 
wait until the interior was finished before undertaking to finch 
the lawn or before putting in the steps at entrances where they 
woukl have to drag in and out, certain material. 5 

Mr. CUMMINS. The condition the Senator mentions has 
existed for the last four months. 

Mr. WARREN. That is true, but there has been no appro- 
priation in the meantime. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendm >: 
is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 4, to insert: 

Department of Justice: 

For special emergency repairs to the Court of Claims Building, ¢°°1. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I desire to offer an amendment on pace 4, 
after line 5. I send the amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I retain the floor. 

The Secretary. On page 4, after line 5, it is proposed to 
insert the following: ; 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION COMMISSION. 


That a commission is hereby constituted to consist of three com:'s- 
sioners, to be known and ated as the Panama-Pacific Internation! 
Exposition Commission, who shall be —_ by the President of tho 
United States, and who shall be subject to removal by him. Vacancies 
in said commission to be filled y Bo nn ay’ by the President. 

Said commissioners at their t meeting 1 by the 
tion of their officers, including the election of a az. 

The allotment of space for exhibitors, the classification of exhi)its, 
the appointment of all powers of award, and the awarding of premiims 
shall be done and performed by said Panama-Pacifie Internationa! |x 
position Co., subject, however, to the approval of said commission. 
That after the plans of said commission shall be Ssenneee by sai 
company, the rules and lations of said company affecting the ri«)ts 
or privileges or interests of exhibitors or of the public shall be ix 
and established by said company, subject, however, to the approval! o 


said commissioners. 
the President under the author 

ity of this act shall receive sum $7,500 each per annum, togethe 

th their actual and necessary ae including traveling expenses, 
and the secretary to said commission shall receive the sum of $°.(0( 
= annu all of said salaries to be paid by the Treasurer of th 

nited States out of moneys not otherwise appropriated. That th: 
hereby appropriated a farther sum of $5, r annum, or so mu 
thereof as may be necessary, for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
additional clerical force and other necessary expenses of said commi: 
sion, said sum to be paid out only on the certificate of the chairman 
said commission. 

That the United States shall not in any manner, under any circum- 
stan be liable for any acts or doings of said Panama-Pacific In(cr- 
national Exposition Co., or under the laws of the State of California, or 
by their officers, servants, or employees, or any of them, or for services, 
wages, labor, or salaries of officers or agents, or servants of emp!o;ecs, 
er for supplies, material, or any r things in and about the  on- 
struction, operation, or tenance of said ition, or for any sub 
seription to capital stock or any stock certificates, bonds, or mortg.<°s 
of any kind issued by said corporation or by said commission, or for 
any s, liabili or expenses of any or nature whatsoever :t- 
tending such exposition or corpora or from the same, or 
for any expense or cost connected with said commission, except 1s 


pro for and au herein. L 

That nothing in this act shall be construed as binding the U 
States Government, either directly or indirectly, to extend any pecu: 
aid or assistance, either as a loan, donation, or otherwise, to the said 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition Co. either before or after the 
termination of said exposition. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not yield for a point of order. [ have 
the floor, and I will not yield for a point of order until I have 
said what I have to say. ; 

Mr. WARREN. I am not asking the Senator to yield for a 
point of order. If he declines to yield, I can make the poivi of 
order later, if I wish to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I merely wanted to say to the Senator——- 

Mr. WARREN. I rose my kindly services to the 
Senator; but as he “as the him go on. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will accept it, if the Senator 
will state it. ; 

I wanted, in connection with this amendment, that it 
should appear in the Recorp that public resolution No. 56 of 


not 


That the commissioners aqpeteend 
e 


























roi. 


the Sixty-first Congress, House joint resolution No. 213, author- 
on] the President to invite the world to participate in this expo- 
<iion, but it makes no provision whatever for the manner in 
which the Government of the United States shall carry out or 
ve cive the aceeptance of foreign nations, and it makes: no pro- 
‘sion whatever for amy control of space in the exposition on 
hehalf of the United States, and it makes no provision whatever 
he appointment of anyone who shall represent the United 
-otes in the carrying out of this resolution of the last session. 
‘If there is any ease in which there is an urgent deficiency 

ved, it is in this matter of the Panama Exposition. As it 
‘c now there is an absolute deficiency in legislation, and there 
‘< an absolute deficiency in financial provision for the carrying 
out of the resolution. 

Why enact this resolution if we are not going to make any 
provision under which the United States Government can do 
hat it authorizes the President to inaugurate or institute? 
it has been suggested that these expenses should be 


S 


\ow, 
borne by the corporation in California. I have never been in 
favor of allowing any private individual or corporation or 
reanization to pay for anything that the Government of the 
1 sited States authorized to be done. In the first place, the 


proper paymaster is the master in these cases and not some one 
else who may because of fancied advantage volunteer to relieve 
the United States of the burden of paying its own officers. ‘The 
principle is bad. : 

\Mr. President, I want to anticipate any objection that may be 
raised by a point of order in this case, and it was with no 
discourtesy to the Senator from Wyoming at all that I objected 
to being interrupted. But of course we have all observed that 
sometimes one meets with an unexpected condition when you 
vield the floor, and I want to expressly disclaim any intention 
to be discourteous. I wanted to state plainly why I did not 
vield, because under ordinary circumstances I would yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming or to any Senator who indicated a 
desire to say anything. 

I want to make this perfectly plain, so that it will not appear 
to be in violation of the rule of legislation that does and should 
govern in these matters. An urgent deficiency is not necessarily 
confined to the provision for financial assistance or financial 
relief, because in several parts of this bill as reported from the 


committee it recommends measures that are as far from that | 


rule as this would be. 

I think it is a proper subject for an urgent deficiency bill to 
provide for the carrying out of the express will of Congress 
or to make provisions to enable any of the executive or admin- 
istrative branches of the Government to carry them out. 


Mr. PERKINS. As far as concerns the suggestion of the | 


Senator, it has been expected that the President would at the 
proper time send in a communication or recommendation relat- 
ing to this commission. Therefore, I suggest to my friend the 
Senator from Idaho whether it is not better for us to defer 
action until we receive such a message from the President. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not feel at liberty to make a state- 
ment here without special authorization in regard to that 


matter, but I will say to the Senator from California that I am | 


sufficiently advised to justify me in saying that it would not be 
against the wishes or any policy of the President to have this 
action taken. 

I did not think to make any further preparation in regard to 
the matter. There is no question at all but that the Govern- 
ment should be represented in determining the apportionment of 
space to different Governments and the general arrangement of 
this exposition. Otherwise, as it is a private corporation, it 
may do as it sees fit, and the Government would have no 
control, and yet it will be heralded to the world that it is a 
national affair, and the President will have invited the nations 
of the world to participate in it under the assumption that our 
Government, acting through Congress, will make a provision 
adequate for it. 

Now, we have always made provision for the appointment and 
the compensation of commissioners. In this case I have taken 
the liberty of cutting down the number of commissioners from 
five to three, as proposed elsewhere, and of reducing the pro- 
posed salary of the secretary. I do not believe in a wide-open 
door of expenditure in a matter of this kind. I think it is our 
duty to act at this time in view of the fact that before Congress 
meets again in all human probability and in all propriety these 
‘nvitations will have been issued to the world to participate in 
this ex and the inquiry will very naturally arise, “ Well, 
Where is the United States to be found; with whom are we to 
deal; where are the commissioners or representatives of the 
United States?” One method proposed would lead to the 
answer, “The exposition corporation, incorporated under the 
laws of the State of California, is to pay these commissioners.” 
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If that corporation is to pay them, then the commissioners 
would be the employees of that corporation. Congress would 
have no control over them. 

I am very anxious that such a condition should not arise. 
am very anxious that whoever stands as the representative 
the United States shall be subject to the control of the Unit 
States and paid by the United States. It is for that 
that I have taken occasion to occupy the time of the Senate 
explaining the matter. It would be intolerable to think that a 
private corporation might have control of the commissioners 
representing the Government of the United States on an 
of that kind. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that this amendment will be 
adopted. It is an urgent deficiency, in that there is an utter 
lack of provision for the carrying out of an existing law. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I think something ought to be done along the 
line suggested by the Senator from Idaho, but I wondered, on 
hearing the amendment read, how this commission 


reas 


I 
of 
“il 
mn 
i 


occasion 


Is to exist. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It would exist until the end of the exposi 
tion, but the commissioners are subject to removal by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. JONES. I wondered whether the Senator thought of 
that, and whether it would not be a good iden to limit his 
amendment——— 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is limited. There is a provision that 
the power to appoint shall exist only during the period occupied 


by the exposition. 
to it. 

Mr. JONES. I think something ought to be done along the 
line of the amendment, but I think there ought 


I have it not at my desk, or I would refer 


to be some 
limitation so that the term of these commissioners will be 
pretty definitely fixed. 
Mr. HEYBURN. Of course it should be definitely fixed. 
Now, I will see. 
I will say that I dictated this amendment, and it only came 


to me at my desk. I have not had the time I would ordinarily 
like in looking it over, but I intended to incorporate a provision 
that the commission should expire with the closing of the 
exposition, and if it is not so expressly stated there, I would 
be very glad to thus modify it. 

Mr. JONES. I did not notice anything of that kind as it 
was read, and I thought there ought to be something of that 
sort in it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I crossed out nearly a page of it here at 
the desk, and I was just looking to see if I had crossed that 
out. The power of the President to vacate the appointment 
at any time, of course, would terminate the commission. That 
power is expressly given. 

Mr. JONES. It seems to me, however, we ought to require 
a report of the commission by a certain time and close up its 
work. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am in thorough accord with the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Washington in that regard. I will 
amend the proposed amendment by inserting appropriate words. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I am in entire harmony with the 
purpose expressed by the Senator from Idaho. Clearly if the 
President is to exercise the power conferred upon him by the 
Congress and to invite the representatives of foreign powers 
to attend the exposition there ought to be some official repre 
sentative of the Government of the United States who will 
see to it that we are not humiliated by having given an invita- 
tion and then failed to be courteous to the guests who come in 
response to it. That representation ought to be official, authori- 
tative, with adequate powers prescribed, and properly limited. 

I should hesitate, however, to assent to the disposition of 
the matter in quite such a-summary way as by an amendment 
offered on the floor to an urgent deficiency bill. I feel a 
little responsibility on such subjects because I happen to be 
chairman of the Committee on Industrial Expositions. I had 
hoped that at the proper time and in the proper way I wouid 
be able, through the instrumentality of that committee, to 
reduce this subject to a little more of system. The difficulty 
which the Senator from Idaho has perceived here, and which 
he has presented so aptly and forcibly, is continually arising. 
We treat the subjects of expositions, the acceptance of invita- 
tions to us by foreign governments, and the extending of invita- 
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tions to them, in each instance as if it were a sporadic case, 
as if it stood by itself. 

In fact, when we take them altogether, they are continuous. 
They are coming one after another. They are a part of the 
great activity of international intercourse throughout the world. 
I think we are about the only country that does not treat them 
in any systematic way. 

I say I hope this subject may be put in the way of thorough 
consideration and the framing of a provision so that the powers 
of the representatives of the United States may be fitted to the 
powers of the company or whatever concern it is that is giving 
the exposition. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If I may interrupt the Senator, we have 
never faced just the condition that confronts us now. We are 
dealing with a private corporation, and that is unusual. 

Mr. ROOT. We have done that often. We did it at St. 
Louis, and we did it at Jamestown. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It was a legislative corporation. 

Mr. ROOT. They were private corporations. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It was a legislative corporation, provided 
for by the legislature, with their rights and powers limited. 

Mr. ROOT. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will not undertake to speak accurately 
about it. 

Mr. ROOT. I have not examined the subject with reference 
to making a definite statement, but my recollection is that 
there was an exposition corporation at St. Louis and an ex- 
position corporation at Jamestown. I do not hesitate to say, 
sir, that the arrangements for the representation of the United 
States were not adequate in either of those cases, and they 
did not work out the results which ought to have been pro- 
duced. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to say to the Senator—— 

Mr. ROOT. I hope we will make thorough work in dealing 
with this subject. I am very glad the Senator from Idaho has 
brought it up. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I feel that I owe an apology to the stand- 
ing committee in this matter. The necessity arose suddenly, 
and I could not ascertain that any other Senator intended to 
bring it up. Of course, after the adjournment of this special 
session, which may be in the very near future, there will be 
no opportunity to deal with this question until the regular meet- 
ing of Congress. 

Upon the proposal to a foreign nation to participate in the 
exposition, the first question will be how much space can they 
have. There is no authority existing to-day that can control] 
that matter or that should control it. This provision which 
authorizes the commission to participate in and to absolutely 
control the assignment of space to foreign countries is a very 
important one, and it is imminent. It is an urgent deficiency 
all right, because there must be some power. 

Had there been time, I would not have assumed to take this 
up as an individual Senator, but it came to me last evening 
after the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations had 
reported out the bill. Ordinarily we would not have expected 
it to be reported so quickly. It came in a few days before 
and was reported out without any opportunity to consider the 
method or the propriety of this measure. Unless we do it now 
in this way, I think the Senator from New York will agree 
with me that we will not be able to make any provision at all 
for many months. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. ROOT. My idea had been that the formulation of the 
powers of the representatives of the Government in the expo- 
sition which is now under consideration would come better at 
a later time than now. I should like to know a little more 
what is to be the scope of the undertaking. I do not think 
they have yet settled on their site. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will say to the Senator that in the dicta- 
tion of this morning I had anticipated that question, but I 
concluded, just as the Senator has concluded, after seeing it 
before me on my desk, coming after the Senate sat, that we 
were not yet ready to deal with those details; and I thought if 
we provided for a commission that should stay the hand of an- 
ticipation in regard to the assignment of space and the other 
very important matter provided for here the regular committee 
would take it up and formulate what would, in effect, be a 
code for the direction and control of the commission. I had 
no intention of attempting at this time to fully anticipate the 
necessities of legislation, but merely to take advantage of the 
only possible opportunity of getting any legislation on the sub- 
ject at all. 





Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the s.. 
ator from Idaho whether it would not be a good plan f, 
Senator to withdraw his amendment and offer it as a jj!) <, 
that it might be considered by the committee, and they 
haps, when another deficiency appropriation bill comes 
before the Senate it can be attached to that measure. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would unhesitatingly accept tha: ’ 
gestion if there was any possibility of getting a bill ena:toj 
into a law. Without referring particularly to the conditions «)co. 
where, we know that no such bill would become a lay f,> 
probably eight or nine months. 

Mr. CURTIS. I made the suggestion because of tho fao+ 
that I had intended to offer an amendment to this bill oy) 9). 
other subject, but I was advised that there would likely | 
other deficiency bill at this session, and I agreed to wait. 


Mr. HEYBURN. If I thought there would be another do. 
ficiency bill that would be enacted into law, I would be yery 
much relieved to be rid of this question this morning. If | aye 
done nothing more than to halt the rush of legislation this 
morning, I will feel that I have not occupied the time of the 


Senate in vain, 
Mr. ROOT. Why not put it on the reciprocity bill? 


Mr. HEYBURN. Now, there comes a suggestion which js 
worthy of serious consideration. Doubtless it might be con- 
sidered as an appropriate amendment on the reciprocity })i!| or 
as an amendment to some of the amendments to be proposed 


to that bill. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am afraid it may be ip- 
ferred by some of the things that have been said by the Senator 


from Idaho that the Senators from California have been neg- 
lectful of their obligation to their own people. It had not 
occurred to me that it was necessary to take any action at this 


time. It does not seem to me that there is any haste about 
it or any emergency to call for action at present. 

I am not at all antagonistic to what is being done by the 
Senator from Idaho, but I wanted to assure the Senate that so 
far as my colleague and myself are concerned, we are very 
anxious to do anything we can to make the San Francisco ex- 
position a success. I understand, however, that the conditions 
there are in a rather formative state at present, and there is 
no particular reason why action of this kind should be taken 
just now. 

I agree with the Senator from Idaho that a commission of 
this kind should be formed for the purpose of protecting the 


Government in the holding of the exposition. I do not know 
whether the commission ought to be composed of five members, 
as has been the custom heretofore I believe, or whether it should 
be limited to three in number. But I only wanted to protect 
myself and my colleague from the inference which miglt be 
‘drawn that we were not properly looking after the interests 


of our constituents. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I would deem myself very 
unfortunate if I had offered grounds for such an inference. 
Of course I did not. This is a matter in which all the States 


are equally interested, and being a resident of one of the 
neighboring States, a resident of a State that will take great 
pride in participating on a very liberal scale in the exposition, 
I do not feel that I have encroached upon any prerogative of 
the Senators from California. 

Mr. WORKS. I will state that the matter is not confined 
to California by any means. I understand that the pele of 


the whole country are interested in the exposition. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They are equally interested in it. Whether 
they benefit equally or not, they are equally interested in it. 

I think, with these suggestions, I will only urge that (lis |s 
the only opportunity, and it is quite worth while to hesitate 
long enovgh to see that the opportunity does not pass from 
us without leaving another in its place and to be without com 
missioners, say, until the appropriation bill comes in next yer. 
About February will come the only appropriation bil! on which 
this provision could be incorporated, and probably later than 
that. So it is quite important that we take the question ” 
time into consideration. The invitations will doubtless ~ \" 
out by the President at a very early period. ne 

Mr. ROOT. I will make it my business to ascertain wha 7 
purpose is in regard to sending invitations. I had not supposed 
that the sending of them was imminent. I had not S10" 
that the President would consider it his duty to issue t!« '\" 
tations before arrangements had been made to make it —_ 
that the nations responding to the invitations would be \"° 
quately cared for. 
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Mr. HBYBURN. It is the business of the commission to 
care for them. 
1 TOOT. Certainly; and in order that they may perform 
that duty they must have powers conferred upon them, and in 
order that those powers may not be unduly exercised the powers 
must be prescribed and limited. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Undoubtedly. It is a large question. 

Mr. ROOT. It is a subject that needs study. It needs careful 
study, in view of some comparative failures in the past owing 
to a lack of system. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is all true, Mr. President; and I again 
say that it was only in view of what seemed to me to be an emer- 
gency that I was induced to take up this question. There is 
no particular reason why I should take up the question more 
than another Senator; but it seemed to me that there was an 
urgent necessity. i 4 

Mr. ROOT. There is no reason but that public spirit which 
the Senator from Idaho always exhibits. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, is the amendment pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The amendment is certainly pending. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was in hopes the Senator from Idaho 
would adopt the suggestion made by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis] and also by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Roor], and that he would not press the amendment at this 
time, but let it take its regular course and go before the com- 
mittee of which the distinguished Senator from New York is 
chairman, in order that the matter may be fully and carefully 
considered. It is a very important question. It has never been 
before any committee. I therefore am constrained, unless the 
Senator will withdraw—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am going to withdraw my presence from 
this discussion, but I did not yield to any Senator to make a 
point of order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understood the Senator had yielded the 


floor. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that the 
Senator from Idaho had yielded the floor. The Chair misun- 
derstood the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I shall resume my seat. I merely want to 
have the question considered with sufficient deliberation and 
coolness at this time so that we will not lose an opportunity 
and then afterwards realize that we have lost the opportunity. 
I shall leave the amendment to take its own course. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have the floor now in my 
own right? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
has the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I thought I had it before. I think the 
Senators from California ought to be consulted in this. matter. 
They represent that great State, and really it is a State en- 
terprise. While the Government is going to invite other nations, 
those Senators ought to be considered in the matter, and it 
ought to go before the committee to be considered carefully. 
Therefore I make the point of order that the amendment has 
not been estimated for, that it has never been before a com- 
mittee, and that it is new legislation. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will permit me, before tak- 
ing his seat, because then it would not be in order, I wil! state 
that before presenting this question I consulted both Senators 
from California, and the statement of what I intended to do 
met with their approval as expressed to me. 

Mr. WARREN. Speaking on the point of order, it had been 
my intention, because of my earnest interest in this enterprise 
and my good wishes for it, to suggest to the able Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Heysurn], who knows perfectly well that the 
amendment is subject to a point of order, as it is to every Sen- 
ator, that he ask the unanimous consent of the Senate; that 
then I would not make the point of order, and, if no one else 
did, the amendment could be considered. 

The Senator himself, however, in his argument, has made it 
incumbent upon every member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions—and certainly upon the chairman—to see that such an 
amendment shall not be allowed to go into the bill without the 
point of order being made. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WARREN. I beg pardon; I will yield to the Senator in 
a moment. 
aon wu PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming de- 

Mr. W. . The Senator stated in his argument that it 
Was a deficiency in legislation. Now, the Committee on Appro- 
priations is hardly given either the duty or the privilege of 
making good all the deficiencies in legislation. That statement 
is true; there is a deficiency in legislation; but we are making 
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deficiencies in appropriations to provide for such matters as 
have already been legislated for. 

I noticed this morning, when the subject came up, that the 
chairman and several members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations took a great interest in this matter, as they should. 
We also have present here the chairman and members of the 
Committee on Industria] Expositions, who should take charge 
of such legislation-as that proposed. In my opinion, a meas 
ure of this kind ought to come from one or both of those 
mittees, favorably recommended, before it is taken up by the 
Senate or even by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Now, as to the opportunities that may follow, I do not see how 
the House can adjourn without presenting an urgent deficiency 
bill, because this bill carries no appropriation for their pages 
and they are without provision since July 1. So if this matter 
can be formulated and put in such a shape that unanimous 


consent can then be given to put it on an appropriation bill, it 


can come at that time as well as now; and so far as next 
autumn is concerned, we shall undoubtedly have an urgent 


deficiency bill in the first days of December. It is the usual 


ease. I imagine that the House Members and Senators will 


desire to draw their travel allowance soon after they meet, and 


as the 1912 appropriation has already been exhausted in the 
payment of mileage for the present term, it, together with 
other matters, will bring up another bill of this character very 
early in December. In the meantime I presume we shall have 
one following this in a few weeks. But over and above all, this 
proposed legislation ought to be treated as a separate and inde- 
pendent measure before it approaches an appropriation bill. 

The Senator from North Carolina, I understand, has made the 
point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. OvERMAN] raises the point of order. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer to the bill, and I desire to make a brief statement 
to the Senate in regard thereto. I do not indicate the point at 
which it is to come, but that can be easily determined if the 
Senate should adopt the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

The Secretary. Insert the following: 





That jurisdiction is ceded to the State of Georgia over the following- 
described property, the title to which has been granted by the United 
States Government to the city of Atlanta, by deed dated November 11, 
1910, to wit: Commencing at the corner of Marietta and Forsyth 
Streets and running thence northwest alo Marietta Street 201.58 feet 





to Fairlie Street, thence northeast along Fairlie Street 1054 feet to an 
alley, thence southeast along the alley 2014 feet to Forsyth Street, 
thence southwest along Forsyth Street 1104 feet, to the beginning 
point at the corner of Marietta and Forsyth Streets. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I desire to state to the Senate 
that this is an emergency matter and involves the question of 
the jurisdiction of the State of Georgia over a piece of property 
within its borders to which the United States Government itself 
now has no title. The piece of land in question is that upon 
which is situate the building which was formerly the Govern- 
ment building in Atlanta. Recently the United States has pro 
cured another piece of land and has put up another Government 
building thereon. The ground in question was originally given 
by the city of Atlanta to the Government, upon which to erect 
the Government building for the accommodation of the post 
office and of the Federal courts. At the time when the new 
building was provided for an arrangement was made under 
which the Government of the United States would be paid for 
the old building and would return the land to the city of 
Atlanta. Of course, when the building was originally erected, 
the State of Georgia ceded jurisdiction to the United States 
Government over that piece of property, as is always required to 
be done. This proposed amendment is to supply what was an 
unintentional omission in the provision in the appropriation bill 
approved June 25, 1910, making appropriations for the sundry 
civil expenses of the Government. In that provision occurs this 
language: 

Atlanta, Ga., old post-office building:. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to have appraised, in a fair and impartial manner, the old 


post-office building in the city of Atlanta, Ga., having in view the value 
of said building for municipal purposes, and to convey said building, 
together with the lot or lots heretofore donated by the city of Atlanta 
to the Government of the United States on which said building Is situ- 
ated, to the said city of Atlanta, on the payment by it into the Treas- 
ury, of the United States of the amount of the appraised value of said 
ding thus ascertained: Provided, That the acceptance of suc! 

oblign tons 

tions 


1 con- 
the city of Atlanta shall constitute a release of any and all 
of the Government of the United States under the deed 

from. the city. of Atlanta to the United States or by the agreement 
referred to in. 


In pursuance of that clause the city of Atlanta has paid to the 
United States Government what was the appraised value of the 
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property, and the Government of the United States has made a 
deed for the entire property, including the land, to the city of 
Atlanta; so that the Government of the United States has no 
interest in it whatever. The clause of the act from which I 
have just read should have contained the additional provision 
that the jurisdiction which had heretofore been ceded by the 
State of Georgia to the United States Government was receded 
to the State of Georgia. That was unintentionally omitted, and 
this amendment is simply for the purpose of suppying that 
omission. 

As a practical question, I will simply state that because the 
city of Atlanta has bought this property from the Government 
of the United States to use it as a municipal building, it is a 
very grave question whether any of the official acts of the city 
can be properly performed within that building; whether its 
recorder’s court can be held in it, and so forth: but what is 
equally important, in a more general way, the United States 
Government now has criminal jurisdiction over this piece of 
ground in the city of Atlanta to which it has no title and in 
which it has no interest whatever, and to-day if there were a 
murder committed upon the front steps of that building, which 
was formerly the Government building of the United States, 
the jurisdiction would be in the Federal courts and not in the 
State courts. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 


I should like to ask under what circum- 
stance the Government has criminal jurisdiction over that piece 
of ground? 

Mr. BACON. Simply because when the Government of the 
United States had the property conveyed to it by an act of the 
Legislature of Georgia the jurisdiction was ceded to the United 
States Government; it is there now, and can never be otherwise 
unless the Congress of the United States recedes it to the State 
of Georgia. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Does the Senator think that the recession 
by the United States would not in effect abolish the jurisdiction 
there? 

Mr. BACON. The Government has not receded anything; it 
has simply deeded the property. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, the jurisdiction went with the title. 
Can it be possible that the jurisdiction of the United States 
would remain after the United States ceased to have the basis 
upon which the jurisdiction rested? I should think that they 
would go and come together. The jurisdiction came with the 
title and would go with the title. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, the Senator might think 
that way, and other lawyers might think the other way. I con- 
fess that I do not agree with the Senator; but even if he were 
right, there is a question raised which affects material interests. 
It affects the question as to the legality of the conviction of any 
man who is tried in that court. It is now a pressing question 
from the fact that the city of Atlanta is issuing bonds, and the 


tive capital is—as to whether or not a bond executed in that 
building, assuming to be within the jurisdiction of the State of 
Georgia, is a good bond when in fact, according to the papers 
at least, the jurisdiction is in the Federal Government. There 
is no doubt, I presume, as to the fact that the raising of such 
questions as to criminal jurisdiction would certainly result in 
almost interminable litigation and unnecessary delay. 

I would not present this amendment, Mr. President, but for 
the fact that this is an emergency. I trust the committee will 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The very interesting question is raised, 
Could the United States have jurisdiction in criminal cases 
where the title was not in the United States? Is there any 
instance—— 

Mr. BACON. I think the State of Georgia could cede, if it 
saw proper to do so, the jurisdiction over a piece of ground 
within its borders to the United States, whether the United 
States had title to it or not. Of course the State could do that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We could not confer jurisdiction to the 
United States anywhere on private property. 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator from Idaho enjoy discussing 
moot questions? What possible advantage can there be in rais- 
ing the question? The adoption of this amendment will cer- 
tainly dispose of the matter. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, Mr. President, the Senator asks that 
in rather a critical tone of voice. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, I will withdraw the tone, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; but a question is presented here in- 
volving a stated legal consequence of cession. Statements of 
that kind should not stand in the Recorp unchallenged, if other 
Senators have views that do not accord with them. I do not 
think that I owe any apology for having discussed this legal 


question has been raised by capitalists—we all know how sensi- 


question, even though it may be a moot question. That is 
privilege of a Senator, and the privileges of Senators are equal, 

Mr. BACON. I have not asked for any apology from {ho 
Senator, nor do I consider that one is due. I simply desir... 
if possible, to convince the Senator that, even if his view « 
the question is a plausible one, it is better that the question 
should be settled and determined, rather than that it shou! | 
left to drag itself through the courts and the prolonged detec: 
nation and appeals from one court to another. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was not objecting to the Senator’s amend. 
ment. 

Mr. BACON. The adoption of the amendment settles | 
whole controversy. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I repeat I do not object to the Senat.,” 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At what point does the Se) 
from Georgia desire that his amendment shall be inserte« ‘ 

Mr. WARREN. I suggest that, with the Senator’s cons. 
the amendment go in between lines 21 and 22, on page 3, 
the heading “ Treasury Department.” 

Mr. BACON. I shall be very glad to have the rmendnenit 
inserted at that point, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so moddi- 
fied and inserted at the place indicated. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
to come in after the amendment just adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated 

The Secretary. After the amendment just agreed to it is 
proposed to insert: 

Transportation of silver coin: For transportation of silver coin, in- 
cluding fractional silver coin, by registered mail or otherwise, $120.0): 
and in expending this sum the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to transport from the Treasury or subtreasuries, free of 
charge, silver coin when requested to do so: Provided, That an al 
amount in coin or renee shall have been deposited in the Treasury 
or such subtreasuries by the applicant or applicants. And the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall report to Congress the cost arising under 
this appropriation. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think I shall have to make 
the point of order against that amendment. I will withhold it, 
however, until the Senator from Washington may have an op- 
portunity to speak upon it. In the meantime I wish to say that 
formerly appropriations for the transportation of silver coin 
were regularly made every year. They were made largely for 
the reason that it was sought to have a greater circulation of 
silver dollars and other silver coin, especially at points far 
away from the Treasury. The department finally ceased to 
estimate for the appropriation, and in a hearing, or, in fact. I 
might say, in several hearings, before the committee reisons 
were given why it was unnecessary to make the appropriation. 
Therefore the appropriation was omitted, and we are now wit )- 
out any estimate from the Treasury Department for such an 
item. Perhaps the Senator has information to the coutriry, 
but the committee is without any estimate or without any sug- 
gestion from the department that it is necessary. In fict. on 
the contrary, we have the department’s testimony that it is not 
necessary, and therefore the appropriation was omitted. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. WARREN. I withhold the point of order until the Sen- 
ator from Washington concludes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the amendment is in the lnncusce 
of the provision of law on this subject that we have had jiere- 
tofore. It proposes to appropriate the amount that hos | 
tofore been appropriated by Congress for this purpose. 

I know that there has been quite a controversy with refer 
ence to this question and that the item was left out of (lle 
last appropriation bill and no provision was made for it. [0 
my section of the country—and, I think, in other sections “s 
well—there is quite a demand for legislation of this kind, 
because of peculiar conditions there. I have received a crit 
many telegrams from business men and banks and business | 
terests in our State urging that something of this kind be (:\'°, 
and be done immediately, on account of the necessity of business 
in the moving of the crops. 

In the business of our State, especially, silver is used a cre: 
deal in the payment of hands at the close of each day’s wor. 
This has become quite a custom, in our section of the counl'y 
at any rate, and it works a great hardship on the banks «11 
business interests to have to bring silver coin into the county 
at their own expense. 

I hope that the chairman of the committee will not mke 
the point of order against the amendment, but let it be adop(ed 
and go to conference at any rate, because it is a matter of col 
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siderable importance in a business way, and especially in sev- 
eral sections of this country where they use silver coin to a 
very great extent in their daily business. 

As to the expense involved, of course silver coin is furnished 
py the Treasury Department only upon deposit by the applicant 
of an equivalent amount of money, and it is simply the trans- 
portation charges that are paid by the Government. Though I 
recognize that the amendment is subject to the point of order, 
1 trust the chairman of the committee will not make it, but 
that he will allow the amendment to be adopted. I do not care 
to take any more of the time of the Senate on the matter. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I feel I will have to insist on 
the point of order; but I shall be very glad to cooperate with 
the Senator if the Treasury Department feels that the pro- 
posed legislation is necessary and will cooperate with the legis- 
lative branch in regard to it. 

All the paper money and gold money which is now trans- 
ported is transported at the expense of the banks. The appro- 
priation proposed in the amendment, in my judgment, is en- 
tirely too large even if we were to make one, because it can 
apply only to fractional coin. 

Mr. JONES. Of course the Secretary would not have to use 
any more of the appropriation than was necessary to meet the 
demands of business. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator would take the matter up 
and obtain more complete information as to the necessity of 
his amendment I should feel different about the matter in con- 
nection with a later bill, but this proposition has neither the 
estimate of the department nor the indorsement of any com- 
mittee. I feel that I shall have to object to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I want to suggest to the Senator that, so far as 
the necessity for this amendment is concerned, it is an emer- 
gency matter. The business interests require it now, and 
unless it is done within a month or two the necessity will have 
passed. I suggest to the Senator that the bill has come here 
very suddenly—— 

Mr. WARREN. It has been two years since this provision 
was omitted from the general appropriation bill. 

Mr. JONES. That is true; but we have suffered by reason 
of that omission all that time, and we do not think we ought 
to suffer longer. If the matter could go to conference, the 
Senator could probably get more information from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in regard to it; and if the amount pro- 
posed is too large, it can be there cut down. The Senator is 
aware, of course, that this bill has come over rather unex- 
pectedly and has been reported out of the committee hurriedly, 
so that I have not had an opportunity to secure this informa- 
tion from the department; but it could be secured by the con- 
ference committee before the bill is brought back. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say in passing that the bill has 
been here a week or more, so that we have not unduly hurried 
it in any manner. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 

Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the reciprocity bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4412) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion 
of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, when the Senate took the ad- 
journment yesterday I was calling attention to a paragraph in 
the report of the Ways and Means Cammittee, a report made by 
the Democratic majority of that committee, recognizing the fact 
that a great injustice would be done to the farmers of this 
country by the passage of the so-called reciprocity agreement. 
In that same report the committee signifies a willingness to 
correct, at least in a small degree, this injustice by passiag the 
so-called free-list bill. I asked Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber if they were willing to join with me to carry 
out the suggestion made by this committee. 

Mr. REED. I got in yesterday when the Senator was refer- 
ring, or began to refer, to this report. I want to ask him to 
what report he is referring? 

Mr. GRONNA. Ii is a report made by the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee on the free-list bill—by the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee. 

Mr. REED. On the free-list bill? 

Mr. GRONNA, On the free-list bill. 
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Now, I want to ask Senators on the other side if they are 
willing to take the advice of a majority of the majority of the 
Members of the House of Representatives and correct the injus- 
tices which they admit will result from this measure? I want 
to know now if any of the Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber will join with me to vote to attach the free-list bill to 
this reciprecity agreement? I greatly admire the Democratie 
Members of the House for their honesty and their courage in 
admitting to the country that they have not only made a mis- 
take, but that they have passed a bill that is doing not only an 
injury, but an injustice to the American farmer. 

So I pause for some Senator on the other side to say whether 
or not he is willing to help us on this side—at least some of us— 
to correct this iniquitous measure. 

Mr. President, it is evident that the Members on the other 
side of this Chamber are unwilling to agree to such a proposi- 
tion. 

I impute no motives to any Senator on this floor or to any 
Member of the other body when I say that it has been inti- 
mated that it is not the intention that the so-called free-list bill 
and the other bills shall pass. I do not believe that that is true. 
I have no reason to believe that the members on the other side 
of the Chamber are not just as anxious to pass laws that are 
wise and beneficial for all the people in this country as we are 
on this side of the Chamber, but the majority of the House 
have said that they have passed a bill which they now recognize 


and admit is doing a great injustice to the farmer of this 
country. 
We do not need all the votes on the other side. Give us a 


few votes, and there are enough Senators on this side who will 
help you to correct the inequalities of the pending measure. 

Mr. REED. If it will not interrupt the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtron in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. GRONNA, I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has called attention to the ma- 
jority report of the House committee, and uses it as a text to 
declare that its purport is that the reciprocity measure has 
taken away the benefits to the farmer and will work incalcula- 
ble injury to him. For some reason he has chosen to take a 
Democratic report for his text. He is now advocating placing 
upon this reciprocity bill certain amendments in the nature of 
what are known as the farmers’ free-list bill and other bills 
with reference to which he read the report of the Democratic 
members. 

I want to ask him, now that he is advocating the addition of 
those measures, or substantially those measures, to this Dill, 
if he agrees with this report of the members of his own party. 
I desire to read it. 

VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


The pending bill was ordered reported not only without investiga- 
tion, but without the semblance of consideration by the committee. 
It was stated in the committee that it would reduce revenue about 
$1,500,000, and it is now admitted that it will cut down the rev 
by more than $10,000,000, and later admissions are iikely substantial 


to increase this amount. The measure was christened by its authors 
“the farmers’ free-list bill,” and it represents a transparent atiempt 
at the manufacture of political capital. In view of the title which its 
friends have given it, it would at least have been proper to investigate 
the effect it is likely to have upon the agricultural interests. The 
President of the United States felt it his duty to call Congress in spe- 
cial session to consider the Canadian reciprocity bill That bill has 
already been acted upon by the House, and instead of bringing forward 
tariff bills, ill considered or not considered at all, for the purpo of 


administering political soothing sirup to particular classes of popula- 
tion, the undersigned are of opinion that the interests of the farmer 
and of everybody else will be subserved if the country is spared from 
further political exploitation and further tariff legislation at the pres- 
ent time and adjournment is taken promptly after the reciprocity bill 
shall bave been finally acted upon., 

S. E. Payne. 

JNO. DALZELL. 

8S. W. McCa.u, 

E. J. Hib. 

J. C. NEEDHAM 

J. W. ForpNney. 

NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 


Now, I should like to ask the Senator if he agrees with this 
statement, coming from his own party, that Congress should 
adjourn without doing anything more than to pass the r 
procity bill, and if the things he is now advocating are to 
classified as political soothing sirup? 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Missouri has not answered 
my question. 

Mr. REED. Oh, but whether I answered the Senator's 
question yesterday is hardly pertinent to the inquiry I am now 
making as to whether the measures he is now advocating he 
regards as political soothing sirup. 
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Mr. GRONNA. I have asked the question again this morn- 
ing, and I have asked it in good faith, whether or not the 
Senators on the other side will join with me and others to 
amend this bill at least in a small way and take away some 
of the objectionable features in the so-called reciprocity agree- 
ment. The Senator from Missouri proceeds to make a speech 
and to read a Jengthy report, and I shall in my own way 
answer that some other time. I propose at this time to proceed 
with my speech on the pending measure. 

Soe far as reducing the cost of living is concerned, reducing 
the tariff on the raw material can result only in reducing the 
price that the manufacturer pays for it. So long as the pro- 
tection is retained on the manufactured product, little if any 
of this will be handed down to the consumer of the finished 
product. If the intention of this agreement was to reduce the 
cost of living, the tariff should have been removed from the 
manufactures which the average man buys, and not as against 
Canada alone—a country that does not sell us any manufac- 
tures and whose manufacturers can not compete with ours— 
but as against countries where the manufacturing industry has 
been fully established, such countries as England and Ger- 
many. The only manufactured products off which the duties 
have been removed, of which there is any possibility of Canada 
selling us any, are unplaned lumber, pulp wood, and print 
paper valued at less than 4 cents a pound. The unplaned lum- 
ber is not the kind the average consumer buys, however, and 
it would seem that the main benefit to be derived from its free 
admission would go to the lumber mills which will be able to 
import the unplaned lumber free of duty and will have a pro- 
tection of from 50 cents to $1.50 on the process of planing it. 
I do not know that it has been explained why print paper 
valued at more than 4 cents a pound is not to be admitted free. 
I have been informed that the paper used by magazines is 
. Valued at 5 cents and upwards. 

It is evident that the effect of this agreement will not be to 
reduce the price to the consumer, and it is further evident that 
the farmer will receive no compensation for surrendering his 
home’ market in the extension of his foreign market, and that 
any benefit from the lowered duty on lumber will be so small 
as to be insignificant compared with the possible loss due to 
the lowered price of his products. As I stated previously, if 
the purpose was to reduce either the price of the raw material 
er the price of the finished product, in either case the measure 
should remove the duties as against all countries and not 
merely against Canada. By removing the duties on Canadian 
products and retaining them on the same products when pro- 
duced in other countries, we merely give a measure of pro- 
tection to the Canadian producer, 

It is to be expected in a reciprocity measure that there will 
be a mutual benefit, that if we open our markets to the pro- 
ducers of a country that country will open its markets to our 
producers. If two countries produce the same products, it is 
manifest that there can be little if any advantage accruing to 
either from an exchange of these products or from the estab- 
lishment of reciprocity between them, if the market conditions 
in the two are the same. If, however, the consumption in one 
country is greater than in the other so that the prices in its 
markets are higher, the producers of the second country will be 
benefited by admission to the markets of the first country, and 
the producers of the first country will be harmed as the free 
admission of the increased supply will naturally force prices 
down. To what peint they will be lowered will of course 
depend on the amount exported by the second country. Where, 
however, two countries do not produce the same products, and 
each consequently has to import the products of the other, both 
may be benefited by a wisely arranged reciprocity agreement, 
whereby the markets of the producers of both countries will 
be extended and the supplies available to the consumers of 
both countries increased. In such a case, it is conceivable how 
an arrangement can be made which will lower the price to the 
consumers of each country and increase the prices received by 
the producers. This can not be brought about, however, by 
mere mutuality of duty removal. If the first country removes 
the duties on the goods which it does not produce, it opens its 
market for these goods to the second country on better terms 
than to other countries, and the probable result will be a 
lowering of the prices of those goods. The second country 
entering this market at an advantage compared with other 
foreign countries, will find that its producers will receive better 
prices for those products. If, however, the second country 
removes the Guties on those same goods which it produces and 
which the first country does not produce, it is evident that so 
far as the extension of trade is concerned, there is no mutu- 
ality of benefit, and that it is not a reciprocity agreement, 
although both countries have removed certain duties. This 
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Canadian ty agreement belongs to this class. We open 
our markets to the Canadian products by removing the duties 0), 
the products which Canada expects to sell to us—natural prod- 
ucts, and Canada reciprocates by removing those same duties 
duties on goods which we do not sell to Canada and which we 
do not have the slightest expectation of selling te Canada. So 
far as the removal of duties is concerned, this agreement ha. 
absolutely nothing of the nature of a reciprocity agreement. 

By the terms of this agreement and the measure now befor> 
us, we give Canada such a preference in the matter of tari(f 
as we have given to no other country. We admit all of the 
natural products of Canada free, and such of her manufactur: . 
as she has any hopes of exporting. We treat her far more f,- 
vorably than we do Cuba or even the Philippines. With all the 
sympathy which we have had for the Pearl of the Antilles, .:)\! 
with all the responsibility which we have felt for her futu: 
welfare, political as well as industrial and commercial, we (| 
not feel that we could do more for her than to admit her sug: 
20 per cent cheaper than we do sugar from the rest of th. 
world. We did not say to her that we stood ready to buy wh: | 
ever she wanted to sell us, free of duty. In the case of th. 
Philippines we decided to admit her products free of duty, b) 
ever mindful of our own producers we limited it, for the pri: 
ent, at any rate, to 300,000 tons of sugar a year and varyin:e 
amounts of tobaccos and cigars. Only in the ease of Cans: 
is it urged that we must admit all of her products free of dui 
even though her products are such as we can produce ourse!\)s 
in sufficient quantities te supply our home consumption, whic) 
is not the case with the products of Cuba and the Philippin: 
In return for our concessions to Cuba and the Philippines w> 
received certain concessions, and we are favored in the mattcr 
of trade with them as no other nation is on the face of the 
globe. How is it in the case of Canada? In return for our 
immense gift to her, do we receive anything in return, and arc 
we favored more than other nations are? ‘There are gentlem> 
who appear to find something worth taking in the concessi:: 
that Canada has made in the matter of tariff duties, but I do 
not believe there is anyone who will say that we are favor 
to the extent that Cuba and the Philippines favor us. [I hive 
prepared a table showing a comparison of the rates which we 
are to enjoy and the preferential rates that Canada grants iv 
England, which I wish to insert at this point and ask to have 
made a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be inserted as requested. 

The table is as follows: 


Comparison of proposed reciprocal rates with British preferential rai: :. 


British prefer-| Reciproca! 
ential rates. rates. 


Do. 
-| 22§ per cent. 
--| 15 per cent. 


Do 
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Comparison of proposed reciprocal rates with British preferential 
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no one else would see any if ii were not for the fact that the 


rates—Continued. farmers are expected to pay the bill. 
| serttten sat meet - Mr. President, it is noticeable how differently we are ex- 
Articles, caiial totes, a pected to treat Canada than we treat all other countries. By 
this agreement, we are granted not the minimum tariffs by 


_—_ 


Roofing slates...... pabdde cccasecceesescocesccscce | 50 cents per | 55 cents per 








Canada—those are reserved to England and British dependen- 
cies—but her intermediate tariffs. In return we furnish a free 


/ , ee oe. square | market for practically everything that Canada may wish to 
: Vitrified paving blocks ........-.++sseseeeeeeeeees 12} percent... 174 per cent. sell. In the case of Germany, we find the following resul' 
: Paving blocks Of SIONE ......--00-- cere eeeeeeeeeee ' 15 percent... ‘ from the operation of the maximum and minimum provisions of 
f Ce Ge....-..-..:...........)..,..40 Says 224 Do. cent. | the Payne Tariff Law. This is taken from the report of the 
Printing ink Te eee ichneb sebedasdaceneses | 12} per cent...| 17} per cent. President on the operations of this law, submitted June 9, 1910, 
Pocketknives and penknives..........---+-++++-- 20 percent....| 274 per cent. in response to a resolution passed by the House of Repre- 
Scissors ANG SHEATS .......cccccccccccccccccccecceelscces ’ pees Do. iwom ° 
Other CUtlETY «2.0. ccccccccccccccecescccsccccccccs bases ON sinininns Do sentatives : 
Bells and gongs ........ cebtnsibetepceeneccesees wthdecod  — rr Do. The negotiations resulted in Germany granting to the United States 
Brass rules ANd COTMETS..........-+e-eeeeeeeceeeeelee--- Peak shuns Do. her full conventional tariff rates in return for the minimum tariff of 
Basins, bathtubs, etc. ........0.--cccccccccccecees 20 percent....| 32} per cent. the United States, this being an exchange of minimum for mini 
Brass band instruments. ........--..-----seesee0- 15 per cent....| 224 per cent. The United States was thus placed on exactly the same terms as all 
Clocks, watches, and movements................. | 20 percent....| 274 per cent. other countries to which Germany had granted her conventional tariff 
Printers’ wooden cases or cabinets for holding |..... BD <accveese Do. in pursuance of treaty stipulations. 
type. * rf 28 "ag . 
Antweptic surgical aoonings and bandages...... | 124 percent...| 173 per cent. In the case of France, the following was the result: 
Plate glass, in sheets over 7 square feet but not | 15 percent....| 25 per cent. The basis of settlement with France upon which the minimum tariff 
over 25. of the United States was granted to that country was that France 
Automobiles and parts of (excluding tires)...... 22} percent...) 30 per cent. granted her minimum rates to the United States on about 80 numl 
Digesters for pulp mills, .............-.-.-2.2seeee | 20 percent....| 27} per cent, of the tariff where two rates existed. These cover manufactured arti- 
Pocketbooks, ete., in chief value of leather...... | 224 percent...) 30 per cent. cles most important in the export trade of the United States, includ- 
COMENE ...-cccccccccccsccvececccccccccccccccccsece |8 cents per; 11 cents per | ing agricultural and including various forms of implements, tools, and 
100 pounds. | 100pounds. machinery on which this Government had long sought equality of tariff 
Coal, bituminous ..........-2-seee0s étptewnéadiiie 35 cents per | 45 cents per | treatment. In addition, assurances were given as to the maintenance 
ton. | ton. of many general tariff rates in the French schedules, the understanding 
Canned fruits...... Seseccnteccccocece que cenescoses lk cent per|2 cents per | being that if certain rates are lowered the United States shall be ac- 
pound. | pound, corded such reduction. The French rates on all edible oils were equal- 
| ized, thus removing discrimination against cottonseed oil, which for 





Mr. GRONNA. In this table I have not included such articles 
as wheat, fish, print paper, pulp wood, lumber, and so forth, 
which England would not export to Canada and which we do 
not export to Canada. A glance at this table will convince 
anyone that we are not given a preference over England, but 
that England retains her preference over the United States. 
The reciprocal tariff rates which are to be granted the United 
States adhere very closely to the intermediate rates, which it is 
the practice of Canada to grant to other countries making con- 
cessions in their tariffs. In other words, so far as Canadian 
trade is concerned, the manufacturers who hope to extend 
their exports to Canada will find themselves on the same footing 
as manufacturers in other countries to which Canada has or 
may grant the same concessions, and at a decided disadvantage 
as compared with the British manufacturers. Such countries 
as have secured the benefit of the Canadian intermediate tariff 
seem to have done so at the cost of concessions very slight as 
compared with that which we are asked to grant. To sum up 
this phase of the question, we have favored Canada in the 
matter of trade as no other country, not barring Cuba and the 
Philippines, but Canada has only placed us on the same footing 


edible purposes is a distinctively American product. 


The trade relations with Austria-Hungary were settled on 
this basis: 


The Government of Austria-Hungary has, in exchange for the mini- 
mum tariff of the United States, granted its complete conventional 
tariff rates to the products of the United States imported into Austria- 
Hungary. * * 

As a further result of the negotiations, the Government of Austria- 
Hungary has agreed to take the necessary legislative steps looking to 
the reduction of the present discriminating duty on cottonseed oil and 
its equalization with the lower duties of competing vegetable oils. 


The negotiations with Italy had the following result: 


Italy has granted her complete conventional tariff rates to imports 
from the United States and has made certain administrative changes 
favorable to American commerce, including the classification of gum 
lumber in such manner as to permit its admission free of duty and 
the less rigorous application of the sanitary regulations governing the 
admission of American pharmaceutical and medicinal preparations. 


In the case of Brazil we obtained certain concessions, as 
shown in the statement given below: 


Prior to the beginning of tariff negotiations with Brazil the Govern- 
ment of that country had been granting a preferential reduction of 20 
per cent in favor of 11 classes of American products, limited to one 
yor but subject to renewal upon approval of the Brazilian Congress 

hese articles were as follows: Paints, wheat flour, pianos, condensed 


> milk, scales, watches, clocks, manufactures of rubber, typewriters, wind- 
with other countries and still favors England at our expense. mills, and refrigerators. Through the representations of the depart- 
Some gentlemen may think that this is a good bargain, but it | ment the above list has been increased so as to include the following 
appears to me that our negotiators were caught napping, unless additional classes, namely, cement, corsets, dried fruits, and school 


their instructions were to secure an agreement at any price, so 
long as the cost was paid only by our own farmers. The slight 
reductions Canada has granted in the matter of duties on manu- 
factures has been pointed to as one of the benefits of this 
agreement, and it has been proclaimed that our exports to 
Canada should largely increase because of these. 

There is one thing that must not be overlooked in this con- 
nection. Canada has favored the English manufacturer as 
against the American manufacturer, and will continue to do so 
after this agreement is adopted. If in spite of that we sell 
more to her than England does, there must be another reason 
which a slight change in tariff duties wil! not change one way or 
the other. Whether it be the quality of our goods or what it may 
be I shall not stop to discuss, but it is evident that the Canadian 
consumer prefers to pay the higher duty on the American prod- 
uct in preference to buying the English product although the 
duty on the latter is lower. In such a case, where the import- 
ing country does not manufacture enough to supply her own 


furniture and desks. 


In regard to the relations with Canada, the report has the 
following: 


The question requiring adjustment with the Dominion of Canada 
grew out of the Franco-Canadian treaty which was put in force between 
the two countries February 1, 1910. The Canadian tariff consists of 
three schedules—general, intermediate, and British preferential Che 
British preferential rates are extended only to the United Kingdom 
and to various British colonies. The intermediate rates are the mini- 
mum rates as to all other countries. Under the terms of the Franco- 
Canadian treaty France was given a series of intermediate rates and 
in addition a small list of special rates applying to peculiarly French 
products. By the operation of the favored-nation treatment the treaty 
rates were extended automatically to several countries besides France, 
some of whose products competed with the products of the United 
States in the Canadian market. ‘This question was adjusted satis 
factorily by the extension on the part of Canada of the intermediute 
rates of the Canadian tariff to various exports of the United States 


These coneessions, some of them important and others less 
so, were not obtained at the expense of our surrendering our 


markets to the various countries, but merely by the operntic. 
market but must import, the consumer clearly pays the tariff, | of the maximum and minimum provision of the Payne tar'/f 
and the result of the slight reductions in the Canadian duties, | law. In the German markets we are on the same standing «is 


if there is any result, will be the lowering of the price paid by 
the Canadian consumer and not the increase in the price re- 
ceived by the American manufacturer. However desirable a 
thing it may be to secure lower prices for the Canadian con- 
Sumers, I do not believe that we should purchase it at the cost 
of the market of our farmers, especially as Canada has it in 
her own hands to secure this reduction by lowering or removing 
her own tariffs. If the Canadian consumers are oppressed by 
too high prices, due to the Canadian tariff, let them apply to 
their own Government to take it off. I see no reason why we 


should buy tariff reductions for the Canadian consumers, and 


other countries. In the French markets most of our exports 
are given the same treatment as those of other countries. In 
the case of Austria-Hungary the complete conventional foriff 
rates have been granted us. No country has any advantage in 
the markets of that country that the United States does not 
have. And all of these concessions have been obtained without 
our granting those countries any considerations or favors 
not enjoyed by all other countries that treat our goods fairly. 
So far as I know, the maximum rates of the Payne law are 
not enforced against any country. In the case of Canada cer- 
tain of our goods were granted the intermediate rate in return 
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for our minimum rates, and now we are to purchase the appli- 
cation of the intermediate rates on a few more articles by 
surrendering the home markets of our farmers. For, with the 
exception of such agricultural products as Canada will export 
to us and we shall not export to her now or in the future, the 
rates agreed to by Canada in this agreement are her inter- 
mediate rates, practically. Certainly, this or any other country 
never made a trade agreement in which they gave so much for 
so little. It is almost enough to convince us that in the matter 
of tariff bargaining our representatives are not the equals of 
those of other countries, and that it would be well to provide 
that in the future no bargains must be attempted unless there 
is an expert present who has some knowledge of what is given 
and what is received, and who knows the probable effects on 
the industries of this country of removing the tariff duties on 
its products. 

But even such favors as we have received from Canada in this 
agreement, if we grant for the sake of argument that they are 
worth anything, are not to be reserved for us. Under the fa- 
vored-nation clause of its treaties Canada will be forced to ex- 
tend the same concessions to other countries. Lest anyone 
should believe that there is any doubt as to this I will quote 
what the English tariff commission says in regard to it: 


Mr. Fielding, Canadian minister of finance, announced in the Domin- 
ion House of Commons on February 16, 1911, that Canada is under 
obligation to extend most-favored-nation treatment to 12 countries, 
namely, Argentine, Austria- a Bolivia, Colombia, Denmark, Japan, 
Norway, Russia, Spain, Swed witzerl and Venezuela. France 
is a favored-nation country to ‘the extent the articles specified in 
Schedules B and C of the Franco-Canadian treaty. The 12 bs 
named countries are enjoying the benefits of the French trea ag 
regard to the proposed arrangement with the United States Mr. Piel. 


ing said: 

“As respects the dutiable schedules in the agreement with the 
United States, the concessions to be granted to the United States are 
largely the same as have already been granted to France and the fa- 
vored-nation countries. As respects a large part of the list, therefore, 
no additional advantages a be enjoyed oy such countries. __. are, 
e 


however, a few articles in the French sc 


which 
ment with the United States are made free or dutiable at yo 
in these cases the advantages granted a 
tend also to France and the favored-nation countries. In 
a few articles which are not to be found in the French a the 
vored-nation countries will be entitled to receive 
same terms as the United States, but =anee will not be 
Although not arising from any By ee 
tage been granted to any foreign coun that did aes at the same time 
ew cases in which 


—* a rts es the —— - 
t rates to established are ane er dame ee enjoyed by 
untries. ‘There 


British countries the reductions will apply to such co 
is no ances of any kind except whee is found in the corre- 
spondence and schedules already before the House.” 

From this statement it is seen that Canadian concessions to the 
United States are to be extended to all favored-nation countries, and 
that therefore the area of competition which the British tish manufacturers 
will have to meet in future in Canada will be extended to all the com- 
petitive products from these countries, which will enjoy together with 
the United States either free entry or reduced rates in 

every case diminishing the present preference upon British goods. 

It will be noted that Germany is not included in the above 
enumeration of favored-nation countries. A trade treaty is 
contemplated, however, under an arrangement made between 
the Canadian and German Governments in 1910. 

Thus it appears that not only are we not to be placed on the 
same footing as England is in the matter of trade, but that 
after surrendering our market in agricultural products we find 
that such concessions as we did obtain through these means are 
to be extended automatically te other countries. The only con- 
clusion which I can reach is that our manufacturers who may 
have hopes of increasing their trade with Canada will find 
that they will derive little benefit from this agreement. England 
will still have a preference, and the manufacturers of other for- 
eign countries will be on the same footing as ours. The only 
ones who, it appears, will reap any benefits, so far as the 
States is concerned, are the railroads, millers, packers, brewing 
interests, and certain large newspapers. 

Further, I understand that several European nations are 
planning to seek admission for the same products on the same 
terms granted to Canada, under the most-favored-nation 
clause. While the State Department will no doubt adhere to 
the position that the most-favored-nation clause does not op- 
erate to require this country to grant any concessions unless 
corresponding concessions are granted by the other country— 
although this construction has been given up by all European 
eountries—it may be suggested that there are a number of 


agricultural products, especially countries which produce prod- 
ucts which they are confident we will not sell them, but which 
they can produce at an advantage compared to our a 
and place on our markets at a profit. Argentina, Brazil, and 
Australia, for instance, would no doubt like to sell us 
Mexico might not ebject to having the opportunity to 
them for the benefit of our farmers. Other coun 


have other products which they could sell us with profit. The 
duties on manufactures could not be reduced to any extent in 
this manner, as they have been carefully guarded in the one 
of this agreement. As the President said in his speech at I's 
River, Mass, on June 23: “No protected interest wil! be 
injured.” 

It may be interesting to consider how men outside of the 
United States consider this agreement. Premier Laurier of 
Canada makes the following statements in an interview pub- 
lished in the May number of the Columbian magazine: 


We are above all an agricultural people, our chief wealth is th 
growth of those products of the Temperate — its, cereals, an i 
ve dies; and ft is our boast—but a boast ed on actual ex 
pe that in cereals, fruits, and vain we can, with 
exaggeration, beat the world. At the northern extremity of the Tem. 
perate Zone, our cereals have more renal, oo our fruit has better _ r, 
our vegetables have more delicacy than similar eeemene from oth: 
arts of the world; and under free compe in any way 
b lation, > alenr displace at a — on the tab! 

thy. Our t t ” a 'nation. of door of the Ameri 
ee SS ae © 90,000,000, which has 
n closed to us the last 50 = 
r cent ‘of ‘tn 


“— consumes aes. a Br oduction of whe 
We have the glish market. 1) 


is the balance 
En market is quite omate enough to take the — product} 
of waees in this country for mane yours to ~ though we : 
roduction increase tenfold by and by. But there are 
ets than bg which the British earne can not absorh, 
bsorb — oe as the American market 
We have in the yi f Quebec natural meadows, which 
— no tillage, and upon which the best of timothy has been gro 
not for 50 — but for 100 yen All along the two shores 
Lake St. Peter there are natura meadows, a few inches only al 
= level <— Sa, we Pro ony, Seatee, “to i. to the 
owledge of everyone e ‘Ov. a is nm for years 
hay and nothing ‘The counties of Berthier, Mc 
St. Maurice, on the north shore, and the counties of 
Richeli south, are so situated that 
tion who are growers of hay ind 
mes law, will be a positive boon 
> ha in the United States, because there is 
e duty be removed, then immediately 
in. tha ont the community, a 
applies wh. case 


British market but the 


rket also. 

is the attle trade. Years e had a caitle tra de 

tain. * If we are able to sell all the catt 
tain there is a more ready market in th: 
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agreement ex pt 
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goods. 3 
I do nat know <~w 
Mr. Knox, but it is not SEE Mie of Sengins. 
a magina- 
the Americans were far more concerned about 
uanufactared pr nee. than ey were in 
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for his products, and makes no attempt to conceal his belief that 
the farmers of his country will benefit greatly from this priv- 


curious ti 

know why an exception was made in the case of agricultural ul 
The reason for the willingness, which Premic: 

Laurier expresses, to grant reciprocity in agricultural imp|- 
ments was no doubt the aetes to reduce somewhat the cost of 
these to the Canadian farmer, as the opening up - Cana- 
dian northwest, which is going on at a rapid rate, will create a 
the Canadian ufacturers can hope to 
however, still retains a duty 


in its report on this agreement 
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in the case of wheat. 
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depend partly w@ her capacity of competitive duction and also 
. gg NO which = export of wheat to the United Kingdom 
wilt be diverted through the removal of the United States duty. 

The British tariff commission appears to have no more doubt | 
than has Premier Laurier, that the result of this agreement will | 
he the invasion of our home market by the Canadian farmer and | 
that the advantage in the competition for markets will rest with 
‘he Canadians. The invasion of our market by Canadian farm 
products must inevitably result in the displacing of part of | 
the production of the American farmer, and it is amazing that | 
anyone will stand up and say that this agreement will in no 
way affect him or the prices which he received. 

Mr. President, I desire to ask to have printed an article | 
which appeared in a Canadian newspaper called the Globe, | 
known as Canada’s national newspaper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will | 
be granted. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

lobe, Canada’s national newspaper, Toronto, Wednesday, Apr. 
(The. 26, 1911.1 sha se 
BARLEY AND THE TARIFF. 

Canada knows by experience the effects of light and cory tariffs on 
the barley market. It grows the finest —— of barley in America | 
for malting RetEees. and for many years it supplied the United States | 
with the bulk of the grain that was malted in that country. In the 
reciprocity years of 15854-1866 its harvests were reaped to supply | 
that market, and the farmers of Ontario especially grew rich by the | 
barley trade. Duties were imposed at the close of that term, and for | 
the next quarter of a century thev ranged from 10 to 15 cents per 
bushel. But this barrier had little effect, and year after year the 
exports were maintained at a pretty constant rate. Beginning with 
1876, when separate figures for barley and ~ began to be kept in our 
trade tables, the quantity and value of barley exports to the United 
States for 17 years, or until the McKinicy tariff of 30 cents per bushel 
came inte operation, were as shown in the following table for fiscal 
years: 















Years. Values. | 
10, 164, 551 $7,426,827 
6,243, 033 4, 508, 117 
6, 498, 444 3, 787, 718 
5, 193,324 4, 643, 048 
6, 732, 403 4, 184, 007 
8, 724,931 6, 272, 998 
11, 577,251 10, 105, 556 
8, 741, 626 6,245, 263 
7, 700, 581 5, O54, 144 | 
9, 028,314 5,477,441 | 
8, 528, 287 5,708, 130 
9, 487,717 5,245, 968 | 
9,360, 521 6, 488,317 | 
9,934, 501 6, 454, 603 | 
9,939, 745 4, 582, 562 | 
4, 752, 953 2,849, 269 | 
2,721, 168 1,354, 485 | 
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The fiscal year 1891, when the high tariff came into operation, showed 
a noticeable decrease in the exports, and in the following year they 
were reduced te about one-fourth of the exports of 1890, but the average 
for e —- period was 7,957,000 bushels, with an average value of 


$5. : 
8 the follow 17 years, when the duty was kept at a rate of 
30 cents per bushel most of the time and of 30 per aant part of the 


pee the quantity and value of our exports were as shown in the next 
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One other fact deserves to be mentioned. In the first period of 17 
years, when the United States tariff was moderately low, the average 
rice of Canadian barley shipped to that country was, according to the 






rade tables, about 67 cents per bushel, and the average in the next 17 
years was under 42 cents per bushel, or 25 cents per bushel less. 

With barley on the free list, it is certain that our « market for 
this grain would again be fully restored. Ontario, wit rreater 


| capacity, would grow more than ever before to supply a larger market 


for consumption, and Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta would join 


| it in the same American. market, increased in population by clos pon 


29,000,000 since the McKinley Act destroyed the trade 20 years ag 
He is no friend of the farmers of Canada who blocks the way to win 


| back for us this great trade, and he is a poor sort of politician who 


will lend himself to any interest which would block the way 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, Canada has long sought reci 
procity with the United States in natural products. There are 
certain reasons, however, why the Canadian Government should 
be particularly anxious to enter into an agreement of this kind at 
this time, although it is not to be presumed that any government 
in our neighbor on the north would at any time refuse to accept 
What is known 
as the Canadian Northwest extends from the Red River of the 
North to the Rockies. It isa new country. A very large propor- 


| tion of the settlers in this section have come from the United 


States. These people do not feel the bonds of the British Empire; 
they do not feel that they have any kinship with the people of the 
eastern Provinces of Canada; their relatives and friends are 
all south of the border line, except such as have emigrated with 
them. They have no interest in England and no particular love 
for the rest of the Dominion. They did not leave this country 
from any wish to give up their American citizenship, but 
because they believed that that part of Canada offered greater 
advantages than did the United States. They would have been 
better pleased if the new lands had been in the domain of 
Uncle Sam, but since it was not they accepted the Canadian 
Government as part of the bargain whereby they became 
owners of their lands. They know, however, even if some of 
the supporters and advocates of this measure in this country 
do not, that they are receiving 10 cents less for their wheat 
than their brothers on this side of the line. In many, if not 
most, instances the difference is greater. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment is also aware of the difference in price. 

The farmers of Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Manitoba have 
begun to look with longing eyes toward our markets. Every 
time that they took a load of wheat to market the fact was 
impressed upon them that the American farmer was better sit- 
uated with respect to price. They also possibly began to re- 
flect that there are other ways of securing free admission to 
the markets of the United States besides negotiating reciprocity 
treaties, as I do not suppose that they even dared to hope that 
the United States would accept such an agreement as arranged 
for us by the President. It was no doubt recalled to them that 
there was a time when the United States had strong hopes—I 


| might say expectations—of extending her dominion over the 


territory to our north. They could not help but remember 
that there is no tariff wall between the different States. With 
the increasing difference in price of American and Canadian 
wheat, due to the fact that in this country our consumption is 
increasing faster than our production, while in Canada the pro- 
duction is increasing much more rapidly than the consumption, 
the desire of the farmers of the Canadian Northwest to secure 
an entrance to the markets of the United States would grow 
stronger and the discussion of means would naturally follow. 
There is no reason to believe that the Canadian Government 
failed to perceive what the drift of sentiment in this section 
would inevitably be, and there is every reason to believe that 
it was anxious to secure to its northwestern farmers every ad 
vantage which they would have had as residents of the United 
States. 

At this juncture the President of the United States steps in 
and offers to give the Canadian farmers the very thing they 
want—the wheat market of the United States. With practi 
cally no consideration in return he will surrender to them the 
markets of the farmers of his owncountry. He has not the power 
to do this alone, but he will make the agreement and use all 
the power of his high office to force Congress to enact leg 
tion carrying out the agreement. Is it any wonder that the 
Canadian Government was eager to accept this arrangement? 
While the Canadian Government may have reflected that the 
great flood of Canadian wheat will force the wheat market of 
the United States to an export level, and that the agreement 
will thus benefit the Canadian farmer little at this time, it slso 
no doubt had its eye on the future wheat marke of the United 
States, aiming to displace our home-grown wheat in our own 
markets. If this agreement is ratified, we shall in a large 
measure surrender the growing of wheat to Canada; lands 
which can produce other farm products will be devoted to the 
production of those products, and lands which because of their 
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location or for other reasons can not produce anything except 
grains at a profit will continue to do so if it can be done in com- 
petition with Canadian grains, and if it can not be done the 
Jands must necessarily in time become again a waste. The di- 
version of lands from wheat growing to the production of other 
farm products will necessarily affect farmers who may not feel 
the Canadian competition directly. While the State of North 
Dakota will perhaps be hit harder than any other State the 
effect will extend in varying degrees to every State, 

Whatever the immediate and ultimate effect on the price 
that the Canadian farmer will receive may be, however, the 
Canadian Government, if this. measure becomes law, will have 
removed one cause of dissatisfaction among its northwestern 
farmers, and it will thus have strengthened the Dominion and 
made more secure its future as a nation independent of the 
United States. Those in this country who favor this agree- 
ment because they believe it to be a step toward annexation 
should pause and reflect whether the Canadian Government 
may not have given some thought to the future of its own 
country, and whether the men composing it may not be more 
correct judges of the conditions and of the character of the 
people within their boundaries than men on this side of the 
line. If the Government at Ottawa believed that this is a step 
toward annexation, it would certainly be the last to press for 
the ratification of the agreement. 

Mr. President, whatever tariff policy we may adopt in the 
future, it must be applied with even-handed justice to all indus- 
tries and all classes. I may be in error, but it is my impression 
that the Republican Party has been in power as long as it has 
because the people have had confidence that whatever mistakes 
of judgment it might make it would always try to treat all 
classes and industries fairly and would not intentionally dis- 
criminate against one section or industry in favor of another; 
and I may say that the result of last fall’s elections was due 
to the fact that the people of this country had had their confi- 
dence shaken in the ability of the party to hand out justice 
to’ all concerned when it came to the matter of determining what 
measure of protection each industry was to receive. The meas- 
ure now before us is anything but just. Whether we believe 
in a protective tariff or in a tariff for revenue only or in 
complete free trade, the only basis on which any of these poli- 
cies can be permanently enforced is the treatment of all con- 
cerned alike. This measure is a jumble of free trade and pro- 
tection; at first glance it appears to be an inexplicable mixture, 
but as a person studies it carefully it becomes apparent that 
there was a method in its framing; he can not help but notice 
that the industries of this country seem to have been divided 
into two classes, one of which is to be favored and the other 
is not to be favored; one of them is to suffer all the disad- 
vantages which may arise from it, and the other to reap such 
advantages as may accrue; one of them to receive no benefits, 
and the other to bear none of the burdens; the agricultural 
industry to be deprived of such protection as it enjoys, and the 





manufacturing industry to retain all its present protection; the. 


agricultural interests to be asked to share their market with 
the producers of a foreign nation and to receive in return no 
extension of their market, and the manufacturing interests to 
retain their domestic markets and to receive some concession 
in the matter of foreign markets. The only policy in accordance 
with which this agreement can have been made is the policy 
of free raw materials for our manufacturers and protection 
for their products; free trade in what the manufacturer has to 
buy and protection for what he sells, and conversely, free trade 
in what the farmer has to sell and protection for what he has 
to buy. And yet some people appear to be astonished and the 
President is impatient because he has to discuss the advantages 
that are to be derived from the adoption of this agreement. 
And the farmers are accused of failing to consider this agree- 
ment from a broad standpoint and of measuring it by the nar- 
row yardstick of their own interests. 

Mr. President, there was a time when a man having in mind 
the interests of those who till the soil in this country was in no 
danger of being accused of narrowness. There was a time 
when those charged with the responsibility of administering 
our Government thought it worth while to consider the needs 
of the farmer. There was a time when the idea that it is our 
first duty to increase our trade with other nations, no matter 
what effect such increase may have on our own industries, had 
not taken the hold it seems to have to-day. Those who urge 
the increased trade with Canada that will result from this 
agreement ignore the fact that this increase will consist merely 
in increasing her exports of agricultural products to this coun- 
try. I confess I can not see how it is going to benefit our Nation 
to have Canada’s millions and hundreds of millions of bushels 
of grain pouring over our borders, although I can see how it 
will put millions of dollars into the vaults of the Great North- 
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ern and other railway companies, whose presidents are 
industriously engaged in urging the need of looking a: 
The broadness 
view of Mr. James J. Hill is likely to be, as a North 1 
farmer expressed it in a letter to me, “ about 100 feet wid. 
I do not find fault with Mr. Hill for 
sidering the advantages which his railroad and the .« 
of his railroad company will derive from the importati. 
Canadian grain, but I do find fault with him for stating 
the farmers are generally for this measure—a statement 
I do not see how a man who keeps his ear as close { 
ground as he does can make—and for attacking thos 
oppose this agreement as unjust to the agricultural inte: 
narrow, demagogical, prejudiced, and self-seeking. I \. 
the assertion that even Mr. Hill will in the long run fi): 
this measure is a mistake. The prosperity of his railros: ) 


proposal from a “broad standpoint.’ 


1,000 miles long.” 


ultimately depend more on the prosperity of the farmer 


country than it does on the welfare of the Canadian f.) 
and if the Northwestern farmer suffers because of the «1! 
of an unjust policy it will in time react on the pros). 


his railroads. 
Mr. President, I have spoken more at length on the « 


this measure on the prices of the products that North |) 


produces than on those of the products of other St: 


necessarily because the first are the more important, | 


cause I am somewhat familiar with the conditions of | 
in my own State, know that the farmers have not bee) 


JULY 7 


prosperous, and believe that there is reason for their yj) ro- 


hension as to the effects of this measure. 


State were not involved, as no good can come to any 
from the perpetration of an injustice to one class or | 
gaged in one industry, especially when that industr 
fundamental to the welfare of the nation as agricul: 


I should, however 
oppose a measure of this kind even if the products of 1, 


may have erroneous ideas as to what has in the past been wider- 


stood as reciprocity, and yet when I read the statements of t)) 
men who were the sponsors for this policy in the days js 
can not conceive how this measure can with any show «/ 
Mr. Blaine, for instance 


be called a reciprocity measure. 
in regard to the former reciprocity treaty with Canada: : 


The selection, as shown by the schedule, was made almost 
favor Canadian interests. here was scarcely a product in 
which could be exported from the United States to Canada 
loss, while the great market of the United States was thrown 
Canada without tax or charge for nearly everything which s 
produce and export. All her raw materials were admitted fr 
our manufactures were charged with heavy duty, the markvt 
served for English merchants. The fishery question had bev: 
used to secure from the United States an agreement which 
sided, vexatious, and unprofitable. 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from > 


Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 
Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I yield. 
Mr. CLAPP. Before the Senator leaves the referen: 


Blaine—I have been called out of the Chamber part of thie ti 


and I should like to ask the Senator whether in his s; 
has referred to the speech which Mr. Blaine made ag 
whole system of reciprocity in competitive articles? I! 
not, I should like to submit as a part of the Senator's 
an extract from that speech. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I will say that I hay 
ferred to it. 


Mr. CLAPP. ‘Then, I should like, Mr. President, wit! (! 


mission of the Senator from North Dakota, to submi 


said 


tract from a speech made by Mr. Blaine in 1874. It is true ti 


in Mr. Blaine’s later years he did advocate reciprocity in nov- 
competitive articles, but not in competitive articles. Mr. [luine 


said 


[Extract from speech of Hon. J. G. Blaine, June 20, 187+, p 


* Political Discussions.”’] 


ae the whole policy of adjust 
treaty-making power, I desire to enter on behalf of my consi 
emphatic protest. The Constitution gives to the House of R 
or the sole and seteaere 

great power ept w 
unbiased vote of the pore. 
Canadian product should admi 
pn well also that Canada 
certain articles from us free 


it can be controlled by the d 
free or with diminis 


each country d 


of duty. Let 
question for itself, and avoid the “ logroll ” feature of a | 
Vhich it will inevitably— a 


revenue questions | 


ht to originate bills of revenue, ©: 

It may well be that eeadry a 
ed a 

would find it advantageous ¢ 


This applies with complete force to the present situatio: — 


Pes certain interests will be sacrificed in order that «' 
ni pron Canada on the same basis w 
products or admitting them *! 


be promoted. Let us sim place 
other torelen countries, 


cecording to our own of the interest of our own reven 
the pursuits and Pg own people, always bearing in | 
that charity begins at home, *! . 
that “he who provideth not for those of his own house is worse ‘°* 


in government as in family matters 





th 
and 
ind 
and 
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I submit this to the Senator as an answer to the claim of the 
President that this bill is in harmony with the attitude and 
position of Mr. Blaine upon this question. 

Mr. GRONNA. 
Minnesota for submitting this valuable quotation. 


President McKinley in his last public speech, at Buffalo, in | lieve it would be well to know 


September, 1901, said: 

By sensible trade arrangements which will not interrupt our home 
production, we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus. 
* * © We should take from our customers such of their products 
as we can use without harm to industry and labor. * * * What we 
produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a vent abroad. 
The excess must be relieved mm a foreign outlet, and we should 
sell everywhere we can and buy wherever the buying will enlarge our 
sales and production, and thereby make a greater demand for home 
labor. 
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eral tariff bills which we understand are coming over from 
the House before taking final action on the pending measure. 
It has been intimated that those pills are in danger of being 


While I do not believe that 

| anyone has been authorized to make such a statement, I be- 
whether or not > ot] bills 

will become laws before taking the final vote on the | g 
| measure. It is possible that there are Senators whose a le 
| toward this bill, especially in the matter of amending it 1 
| be influenced by the knowledge that the free-list, woo! I 


The Republican platform of 1900 contained the following | 


declaration : 


We favor the associated policy of reciprocity, so directed as to open 
our markets on favorable terms for what we do 
in return for free foreign markets. 

The Republican platform of 1904 says: 

We have extended widel 
adoption of all 
cluding co reciprocity wherever reciprocal arrangements can 
be effected consistent with the principles of protection and without in- 
jury to American agriculture, American labor, or any American in- 
dustry. 

The Republican platform of 1908, on which President Taft 
was elected, contained no declaration in favor of reciprocity, 
and the farmers who supported the Republican candidate cer- 
tainly had no reason to believe that they were to be singled out 
for an attack by a Republican administration. 

The reciprocity agreements which have been entered into by 
former Republican administrations have been confined to non- 
competitive products, admitting products which we do not pro- 
duce ourselves free of duty, and securing in return for this con- 
cession the free admission of some of our products to other 
countries. The only reciprocal feature discernible in the pend- 
ing measure is between the Canadian farmer and the railroads 
and some of the manufacturing interestS in this country. The 
Canadian grain grower and the American millers, packers, and 
railroads all expect to reap some gain from this pact. The 
American farmer and the American consumer will reap no 
gain. I would rather have reciprocity between the farm and 
the factory in this country than between the farm in Canada 
and the factory and railroads in this country. 

Mr. President, it has been intimated here and elsewhere that 
this bill can not be amended, that it must be passed in its 
present form or not at all, and the reason given is not that 
Canada in that event would refuse to pass the bill now pend- 
ing before its Parliament, thus causing the agreement to fail, 
but that it would prevent this measure from becoming law by 
reason of its failure to receive the required sanction elsewhere. 
So far as the fear of the President’s using his veto power is con- 
cerned, I will say that I do not believe that anyone has been 
authorized by h to state that the bill will be vetoed if 
ehanged in any manner, and I am frank to say that I believe 


resulting in failure to receive the President’s sanction. 
within the memory of some of us how a railroad bill came to 
us fresh from the drafting room of the Executive offices with 
the ultimatum, according to newspaper reports, that if it were 
materially changed the President would feel it incumbent on 
him to use his veto power. The two Houses of Congress took 
the bill in hand, and by radically changing it—in fact, revers- 
ing its effects, if not its purpose—presented to the President a 
bill embodying the views of a majority in Congress. Was this 
bill as thus passed met with a veto? Far from it. The Presi- 
dent immediately approved the bill, and has since been proud 
to claim its passage as one of the achievements of his adminis- 


tration. I may be pardoned for stating that I do not believe | 


that the President will refuse his approval of this bill if the 
Senate should see fit to amend it. 

The other body of this Congress has, in the report of the 
Ways and Means Committee on the free-list bill, admitted that 
the Canadian reciprocity measure standing alone works an 
injustice to the farmer, and has passed the free-list bill in an 
avowed attempt to remove some of this injustice. I confess I 
can not see why anyone should believe that the inclusion of 
some of the provisions of that bill in this measure should pre- 
vent its being agreed to by the House. Surely, if it is desirable 
to pass a bill to remedy some of the injustices which another 
measure will work, it ought to be desirable to amend the 
measure so as to effect the same purpose. 

If, however, the Senate should decide that it is not advisable 
to amend this bill, I believe it would be well to consider and 
take action on the free-list bill, the woolen bil, and other gen- 


other bills would or would not become laws 
only fair to those Senators and also to the Pre 
pose of the other bills first. It I 
dent is anxious to secure the passage of this bill, but I do n 
believe that he wants to suffer under the belief which certain 
individuals have tried to foster that he will use the fcte of the 


believe 
ident 


is well known that the Pre: 


| Other bills to secure support for his pet measure. \+ither d 


not ourselves produce | 


our foreign markets, and we believe in the | 
racticable methods for their further extension, in- | 


| weight is the fact that the 


favor the other bills want to labor under the suspicion, whic! 
has been aroused in certain quarters, that they are not sincere 
their support of the free-list and other bills, and that they have 
not been offered with the expectation of their becoming 

A further consideration which, it appears to me, carries some 
other bills are general tariff bills 


i Oo 
I believe that Senators who favor this measure and who also 
“a 


| applying to all countries and will determine the genera! level 


| of tariff duties levied. 





| proceed with this bill while in the dark as to what the 


rhe justice, wisdom, and desirability 
of trade agreements granting special rates to one itry 
naturally depend largely on the general level of duties against 


the products of other countries. If we pass those other bills, 
or refuse to pass them, we will then know what the general 
tariff rates will be and what concessions we are asked to grant 


to Canada in the matter of tariff rates. It is manifestly impos 
sible to determine whether the placing of an article from one 
country on the free list is a concession until we know whether 
the general tariff law places that article on the free list. 

t is impossible to know whether the tariff rate granted one 
country is a concession until we know whether the tariff rate 
applying to the products of other countries is higher or lower 
than the special tariff rate. So long as we do not know whether 
or not those other bills will become laws or what rates of duty 
they will carry in their final form, we are working in the dark 
so far as Canadian agreement is concerned It is possible 
that if we pass the Canadian reciprocity bill and later pass 
other measures, we shall find that the Wuties carried by them 
in their final form are lower than the special rates we grant 
Canada. If this should cause the Canadians to question our 
good faith in entering into this would 
not operate to bind us with any closer ties to that country. 
Regardless of whether we favor or are opposed to the reci- 


agreement, it certainly 


procity measure, I believe it would be far better to consider 
and act on the free list and woolen bills, which are now before 
the Senate, and such other bills as are coming over from the 
House, before taking final action on this measure, than to 


| tariff rates will be three or four months from now 
that the pending measure can be greatly changed without its | 


It is | 


| 


Mr. President, in its present form the pending measure. is not 
deserving of the name reciprocity. 
the American farmer without any recompense. 


| protection of the manufactured products it will not, as has been 


to all other fayored-nation countries, with England enj ying a 
preference wherever the article is not placed on the free list. 
| We are asked to make this gratuitous gift to a foreign country 
| which, no matter how friendly it may be, is a part of the empire 


pretended, reduce the cost of living to the consumer. Offered 
and granted such special privileges in the matter of trade : ar 
not enjoyed by any other country—not even Cuba or the Phili 

pines—Canada grants the United States no pi vileges in the 
matter of trade which she is not willing, and compelled, to grant 


built up by our greatest commercial rival. 
Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an in 
terruption ? ; 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


f 


| kota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 


| tor in regard to the preferential 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. GRONNA. 
Mr. CLAPP. 


I yield. 
In connecti 


mn with the suggestion of the § 


duty 





England, if the Senator will pardon the suggestion, | 
that there ought to be made in his speech a referen 
attempt on the part of the administrati m to le 1d the Ar 
people to believe that there are no preferentials w gra I t ) 
Great Britain. I call the Senator’s attention to peec ude 
by the Secretary of State, the Hon. Philand r . Knox, -in 
Chicago on the 15th of February, 1911, in which he said 

Trade between the United States and the British Provin es was, up 
to 1845, burdened with a system of different luties which r 


It surrenders the market of 
Retaining the 


Does the Senator from North Da- 
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gotet against foreign importations into Canada in favor of the British. 
n 1845 the British Government authorized the Canadian Legislature 
to regulate its own tariff. Canada, now autonomous as to tariffs, gen- 
erously and almost at once removed the existing differential duties and 
admitted American goods on the same terms as those imported from 
Great Britain. This change gave a great impetus to importations from 
the United States. 


That is the end of the quotation. That expression going to 
the American people from the Secretary of State would carry to 
the minds of those who are not familiar with the history of 
Canadian legislation the idea that the discriminations removed 
in 1845 had never been restored, when the fact is that they were 
restored, are now in force, and wili remain in force under this 
Canadian reciprocity bill. 

I desire to suggest to the Senator, if he will pardon me, the 
importance of putting this in his speech, because it will go to 
thousands of readers and not only call attention to the misrepre- 
sentation, but show the existence of a preferential duty in favor 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say, in reply to the Senator from Min- 
nesota, that I have submitted a statement making a comparison 
of the British preferential rates and the reciprocal rates ex- 
tended to the United States, showing that Great Britain has a 
preferential rate. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; but has the Senator made that in connec- 
tion with this statement of the Secretary of State? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; I have not. 

Mr. CLAPP. A reader of the Senator’s speech might have 
read this statement of the Secretary of State, and unless at- 
tention is called to it, and specifically denied, recognized as a 
statement that should be denied, the reader might perhaps 
come to the conclusion that the Senator had overlooked this. 
If the Senator will pardon me, I think the two ought to go to- 
gether. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thank the Senator for the suggestion, and 
I shall put it in my remarks in connection with the statement 
comparing the tariffs between the two countries. 

Mr. CLAPP. That was the idea. 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe that we should try to extend our 
foreign markets by reasonable tariff arrangements, includ- 
ing reciprocity treaties, wherever we can do so without doing 
injustice or injury to industries in our own country, but I 
do not believe in the unconditional surrender of American 
markets without recompense, as this agreement effects. There 
are countries with which reciprocity treaties could be made 
which would benefit us as well as them. There are coun- 
tries which produce goods which we need and have to buy, 
and which need to buy such products as we have to sell. 
Wisely drawn agreements with such countries would have my 
support, but I can not support an agreement which sacrifices 
the interests of the American farmer in order that the Cana- 
dian farmer, the railroads, the millers, the packers, and the 
brewing interests may be benefited. 

Mr. THORNTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. THORNTON. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas suggests 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 





Bacon Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me. Smoot 
Bailey Crane Johnston, Ala. Stone 
sourne Cullom Lippitt Sutherland 
Bradley Cummins McCumber Swanson 
Brandegee Curtis Martin, Va. Taylor 
Bristow Dixon Martine, N. J, Thornton 
Brown du Pont Overman Warren 
Bryan Foster Page Watson 
Burnham Gore Perkins Wetmore 
Burton Gronna Pomerene Williams 
Chamberlain Guggenheim Root Works 
Chilton Heyburn Shively 
Clapp Hitchcock Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. The Senator 
from Louisiana will proceed. 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, at the outset of my remarks 
I wish to express to my Democratic brethren my deep regret at 
the fact that I can not stand on this proposition where the 
great majority of them stand, for if I considered my personal 
feelings alone, it would be far more agreeable to me to rote 
with them on every matter than against them on any. 

Yet I am sure they will accord to me the same liberty of 
opinion and right of expression of that opinion as I so fully 
accord to them. 
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Nor do I believe that if I acted on a question contrary to th. 
dictates of my conscience they could have much respect for mo. 
and I certainly could have none for myself. 

On the day the Root amendment to the Canadian reciprocii, 
bill was voted on I took occasion to very briefly state to {);. 
Senate my reasons for opposing the bill while supporting {),.. 
amendment, these reasons being that in my opinion the });) 
was unjust to the agricultural interests of some sections of t),. 
country and the amendment was intended to render it a li: 
less unjust in the particular feature towerd which it y 
directed. 

I wish now to present more fully the reasons why I can 1)! 
support the bill in its present shape consistently with the |) 
fessions I made to the people of Louisiana at the time of ; 
election, or with my sense of right and justice, or with wh.; | 
deem was the obligation I assumed to the people of the U1):..) 
States when I took the oath of office as a Member of this )ii\-. 

In order to show that I can not support this bill in its pres, 
shape and be consistent with my previous public professions ;, 
the people of my State, I must be pardoned for stating th.) 
here. 

During the month of December last the candidates for {}) 
Senate, including myself, were invited by the General Asso))),. 
of Louisiana to address that body and state their positions .), 
matters pertaining to national policies among others. 

And my views were given in an address to the General Asse). 
bly delivered on the evening preceding my election and reiter- 
ated on the day following it while expressing my thanks for the 
high honor conferred on me, 

On the tariff question, with which this Canadian reciproc'ty 
agreement is so intimately connected, I said that the Republican 
Party, under the claim of fostering home industries, had im- 
posed a duty on many manufactured articles in excess of w! 
was necessary for their protection, with the resultant effect of 
unduly increasing the profits of the manufacturers at the ex- 
pense of the consumers, and that in all the efforts of my party 
to better this condition I would assist, 

I said it was the agriculturists who bore the brunt of the 
tariff on the manufactured articles they must use, and that if 
a tariff for protection along any lines could be justified, the 
agriculturists were entitled to its benefits. 

I said that I never had been and, unless my present views 
changed, never expected to be an advocate of a protective tariff 
in the sense that term was generally understood as a doctrine 
of the Republican Party. 

I said it was idle to talk about free trade, because tut 
could not be a practical question under existing circums' 

I said that in order to meet the expenses of the Government 
it was necessary to levy import duties as a source of re\ 
and as tariff duties must be levied and as the agriculturisis 
of the United States generally received less of the benefits and 
more of the burdens of the protective-tariff system than any 
other class of our people, I believed that wherever duties could 
be levied that would help those who followed agriculture for a 
livelihood, they should be levied. 

I said that I considered the tariff question to be a most 
eate one on account of the diverse conditions existins 
country of such great area and varied productions and in!''s 
tries as our own, and they who felt it to be an easy qu n 
readily solved by themselves, possessed mental capacitics ! 
superior to my own. 

I said further that the longer I lived and studied existing 
conditions, the more satisfied I became that the tariff ques! 
with all its complex problems, should not be made a partis:n 
political question, but its differences should be adjusted throuch 
the aid of a nonpartisan board, so that tariff bills could be 
framed along scientific and business instead of political lines 

These are substantially the views on this subject I express"! 
to the General Assembly of Louisiana in the most perfect 
faith, for otherwise, of course, they could not have been | 
pressed, and I took my seat in this body last December [\') 
imbued with their spirit, and considering their expression 
the nature of pledges which must necessarily be redev! 
whenever the occasion demanded. 

It was in the closing days of the last Congress that I \ 
put to the first test when the vote on the creation of the |) 
manent Tariff Board was taken, and I was one of the five D: 
eratic Senators voting for the act. ' 

I regretted to differ on that question with the great maj. 
of my Democratic brethren, as I regret to differ with them : 
the present question, yet I had no alternative, because I \\ 
fully convinced that such a board, created out of the pro) 
material, would greatly facilitate the work of the Congr>- 
along tariff lines; and the high character of the President ' 
the United States was to me, at least, a guaranty that he wou 
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appoint a capable and nonpartisan board that would give faith- 
ful and impartial research and findings, the final result being 
that this great tariff question would cease to be the football of 
politics, as it were, even though at the expense to the country 
of removing some arrows from the quivers of some of the 
blatant demagogues of both political parties. 

And the second demand on me to prove my faith by my works 
came with the advent of this Canadian agreement. 

My duty in this case fs so plain to me that I can not for a 
moment hesitate to both voice and vote my opposition to the 

ill. 
er do otherwise would not only force me to violate the sol- 
emn professions I made to the General Assembly of Louisiana 
poth before and after my election, but also my sense of right | 
and justice and the obligation of my oath as a Senator of the 
United States, as I understand that obligation. 

I did not come here as the self-constituted champion of the 
agriculturists of this country, and I am not posing now as such. 

Yet I claim that they should be fairly treated, and I do not | 
hesitate to say that not only should no discrimination be made 
against them in any tariff law, but, if discriminations must be 
made in favor of any class, they are more entitled to receive it 
than any other class. 

For after all is said it still remains true that agriculture is | 
the foundation stone of the prosperity of this country, the re- | 
moval of which would cause the superstructure of commercial 
greatness, which has been built up at such vast expense, to topple 
over in ruins. 

For I believe the American farm can do without the factory 
better than the American factory can do without the farm. 

I would not willingly do harm to either, for I do not wish to 
see a single industry of my country that is assisting in her de- 
velopment and giving work to her citizens destroyed; but if I 
had to choose, the factory would die and the farm would live. 

And the feeling I have for the cultivators of the soil is in the | 
blood also, for I am sprung from a race of agriculturists, was 
born and raised to manhood on a farm, what time I was not in 
the Civil War, and followed agriculture for a livelihood for 10 | 
years after its close; a farmer in fact as well as in name, I can 
say to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], walking between 
the plow handles and enriching with the sweat of my toil the 
fields formerly tilled by my father’s slaves. 

And so my sympathy for the cultivators of the soil comes 
very naturally, having undergone with them a common experi- | 








ence, and I can not but resist the enactment of a law which 
discriminates against them as directly as this bill does. 

That discrimination, as has been said so often during this 
debate, consists in removing the import duty from what they 
must sell while retaining it on what they must buy, not only 
for the cultivation of their farms but for the necessities as well 
as the comforts of their families, forcing them to sell in a free 
while buying in a protected market. 

And that is why I told the people of my State, through a pub- 
lished interview when I went home in March, that I could not | 
support the bill; and I told them, moreover, then what I repeat 
now, that the fact that the bill did not injure a single agri- 
cultural product of my State could not for a moment operate 
to prevent me from opposing it, because I stood for the agri- 
cultural interests of every section of this country—North, 
South, East, and West. 

And I say here and now that the interests of the wheat and 
oat and barley growers of the northwestern border States and 
of the dairy producers of New York and Vermont will receive 
from me the same consideration that I would extend to the 
agricultural interests of Louisiana or any Southern State, for 
if I am a Southerner and a Louisianian I am also an Amert- 
can; and while it is true that in one sense I represent the 
people of Louisiana particularly, it is also true that in another 
sense I represent the people of the United States generally, 
and that is why I feel that I can not support this bill without 
ae the obligation of my oath as a Senator of the United 
States, 

Now, I do not know the extent of the injury these citizens 
of the United States will receive through the operation of this 
agreement, and I do not think its extent can be accurately ap- 
proximated by anyone; but it seems clear to me that they will 
receive some injury, and it is not fair or right that they should 
receive any. 

And even if it was a doubtful proposition, I contend that it 
is wrong to make the experiment at their expense, for if it 
should diminish the price of their agricultural and dairy prod- 
ucts through this foreign competition, the money they will 
have lost will never be repaid to them from any source, for 
the Government of their country that caused them to lose will 
hever make that loss good to them. 
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Two things stand out plainly to me in this connection. One 
is that as long as import duties are levied for the benefit of 
manufacturers, who can be helped thereby, just that long they 
should be levied for the benefit of agriculturists, who ean be 
helped thereby. 

And I confess that the statement of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. NEwWLANDS]; made on this floor recently, that if these 
farmers were helped by this duty to the extent of iis imposi- 
tion, he wished the duty removed so that they could not pr 
by it, had to me a very hard and cruel sound, not in aceorda 
with what I had conceived to be his kindly nature; and [I 
wondered if the State of Nevada was as rich in soil as she i 
in rocks, and settled thickly by an industrious farming popu 
lation, he would feel the same way about it. 

And the other thing that stands out plainly to me is the fact 
that these buncoed farmers, if I may be pardoned for using a 
slang expression for the reason that it best describes their sit- 
uation, will continue to pay the same prices they now pay for 
the manufactured articles they need. 

I consider this agreement to be absolutely unjustifiable for 


| the reasons I have given. 


Yet as much as I condemn it I wish it to be very distinctly 
understood that I do not for a moment question the perfect 
sincerity of the President of the United States in proclaiming 
his belief that this measure will not hurt the farming elements 
of the border States, but, on the contrary, benefit them along 
with all other classes of our people. 

In fact, I feel absolutely sure that I, who denounce his pet 
measure aS wrong and unjust, feel for him a far higher per- 
sonal regard than do at least nine-tenths of the Democratic 
Senators who applaud the measure as being wise and beneficent. 

I feel assured that his big heart throbs for all the people 


| of his country and that he would not willfully injure any class 


among them; but this does not prevent me from believing and 
Saying, with the utmost respect, that in this matter his head is 
as wrong as his heart is right. 

The feeling that the cost of living had become unduly high 
was responsible for the defeat of the Republican Party in the 
elections of last fall, and something had to be done to counter- 


| act the feeling if possible, and it was claimed that this agree- 


ment would reduce the cost of living through the free admis- 
sion of the agricultural products of Canada, though how the 
admission of these agricultural and dairy products into the 
United States free of duty can have any effect on the general 
cost of living in this country I can not see, though I can see 
how it will diminish more or less the profits of the farmers of 
the border States. 

And with all respect, it seems to me that this claim of re- 
ducing the cost of living through this bill is farcical, though the 
effect of the measure as to the farmers of the United States 
living in the States adjacent to the border may be tragical. 

Nevertheless it is the accepted theory that it will reduce the 
cost of living through cheaper food that gains for it the gen- 
eral support of the manufacturing industries and residents of 
cities. 

I do not believe that the price the farmer receives for his 
raw material is responsible for the high cost of living. He 
does not receive a high price for his products, and if the con- 
sumer pays a high price for them in their finished state it is 
due to other causes than the price paid to the farmer, who not 
only does not receive the benefit of the enhanced price, but has 
to pay that enhanced price for what he must use of the fin- 
ished product of his own raw material. 

It has been shown more than once during the progress of 
this debate that the placing of hides on the free list did not 
reduce the price of shoes, and therefore the result has been 
that the American farmers and cattle raisers have lost a few 
million dollars’ profit and the American Government a few 
million dollars of revenue, while the American public has not 
saved a dollar through a reduction in the price of shoes. 

It must be that the manufacturers have been able to regulate 
the selling price in some manner. 

And under these circumstances I should like to see the duty 
on hides restored, so that the farmers could again receive the 
profit and the Government the revenue; and the public saved 
from monopoly by reducing the duty on shoes. 

And just as it has been with free hides, so do I fear it would 
be with free wool; the farmer losing the profit and the Goy- 
ernment the revenue and the public paying as much as ever 
for woolen goods, the price of which would be maintained in 
the same way the price of shoes has been maintained; and the 
remedy being the same, a reduction of the duty on woolen fab- 
rics so that a monopoly in their sale could not be created and 
maintained. 

I do not believe that the operation of this agreement which 
admits free cattle and wheat and oats into this country would 
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result in cheaper meat from the packers or cheaper flour from 
the millers or cheaper bread from the bakers or cheaper cereal 
preparations from the manufacturers of such. 

I think that relief from the high cost of living will not be 


reached by removing the duty from farm products, but by reduc- 
ing the duty on manufactured articles; and so I believe that this 
Canadian agreement, while injuring the agriculturists, will not 


reduce the general cost of living. I said privately here during 
the session of the last Congress that if the agriculturists could 
be compensated for the removal of the duty from their products 
by the lowering of the duties on manufactured articles, I could 
support the bill; and I said so publicly when I went home 
in March. 


Vhen the Congress reconvened for the extra session, it was 
announced that the House of Representatives would pass the 
free-list bill before it passed the Canadian bill; and I at once 


announced that this arrangement would enable me to vote for 
the Canadian bill; and I was happy, too, in the thought that 
then I could stand with the great majority of my Democratic 
brethren in this body, for I would so much rather stand with 
them than against them. 

But the program was changed, through the promise of the 
President it was said, that if the House would pass his Cana- 
dian bill first, he would not dissolve the Congress after the 
Senate passed it, but allow the House to pass and send up 
tariff revision bills, though, of course, giving no promise that 
such bills would receive his countenance. 

And so the program was changed, and it was decided to pass 
the reciprocity bill first and the free-list bill afterwards, and 
then all my hopes were dashed. 

For I knew what both the House and the Senate knew, that 
the reciprocity bill would pass the Senate and become a law, 
while the free-list bill, dubbed by its authors the “ farmers’ 
free-list bill” because of the idea that, it would compensate 
them for the injury they would receive from the operation of 
the reciprecity bill, could never pass the Senate and become 
a law, thus, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] recently 
said in the debate on this floor, making to the farmers “a 
promise to the ear, but breaking it to the hope.” 

Now, I stand here and maintain that if the free-list bill or 
some bill of a similar nature can not become a law at this 
session, then, in justice to the farmers of the border States, this 
reciprocity bill should not become a law at this session. 

In consideration of the fact of the discrimination of the bill 
against the agricultural interests of the country, coupled with 
the lack of advantages to the United States generally, I can not 
believe the favor it is receiving in the country would be as 
general if it had not been created and fostered by the powerful 
influence of the press of this country. 

It is an undeniable fact that through the free print-paper 
provisions of the bill the newspaper and magazine proprietors 
of the United States will receive a greater pecuniary benefit 
from its passage than any other class of our people. 

I do not charge that this is the reason for the energetic sup- 
port the great majority of them, outside of the agricultural 
press, are giving to the bill, but I do charge that without that 
support the bill would have no general public standing. 

It may be that they honestly think its passage is for the 
general good; and if they say so, I will not question their 
sincerity. 

But it is natural that men shouid be biased in the direction 
of their personal interests, perhaps unconsciously at times, 
and their sense of justice dulled thereby; and the spectacle of 
the press of both political parties agreeing with practical 
unanimity on this measure might strike an outsider as a little 
singular and somewhat unusual. 

But the newspapers expect to be large beneficiaries under 
the bill; and, therefore, it does not seem surprising that when 
the President of the United States was advocating its passage 
before the Newspaper Publishers’ Association in the city of 
New York his remarks were received, according to the news- 
paper statements, with “tumultuous applause,” for the Presi- 
dent was addressing a stocked jury, as it were, with minds 
made up before hearing either evidence or argument. 

Nor is it surprising to read lately that in the poll of news- 
papers, taken to show the feeling of the country toward the 
bill, the vote would always be three or four to one in favor of 
it, for that was also appealing to a stocked jury with minds 
already made up; and I do not say they were not honestly 
made up, but, as I have already said, there was the danger of 
bias, consciously or unconsciously, through self-interest. 

You might just as well take a poll of the protected manufac- 
turers of this country on the question as to whether a tariff 
bill carrying high protection for their special products was of 
general benefit to the country. 
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I think there would be a great unanimity of opinion in favor 
of the proposition that such a bill was a good one, and they 
might be honest, too, in their opinion, for I hope I may never 
become so narrow as to refuse to accept the sincerity of others 
on a question simply because their views on it were opposed to 
my own. Yet, still, I think I could legitimately charge that it 
was another case of a stocked jury. 

But the press is urging the passage of the bill, and who shall 
deny the mighty influence of the press of this country. 

Some Members of this body may remember how last Deceiber 
a very new addition to the Senate, and who has since been sub- 
tracted from it, himself a newspaper editor, in an address on 
this floor very broadly intimated that it was the press anid not 
the Congress of the country that enacted its laws. 

I of course can not admit the correctness of the statenent, 
Still I believe the press often assists in the molding of the 
opinion of public men to a greater extent than they may je 
aware of. 

Speaking for myself, if I even halfway know myself, my 
attitude on public questions will be determined by my co: ‘ep 
tion of right, uninfluenced by either the desire to receiy: 
plaudits of the press or the fear of receiving its censure. 

I do not for a moment intimate that anyone else could be 
thus influenced; I only claim that I can not be. 

And I can say that I believe, generally speaking, the intiy- 
ence of the press is for good on public men and publie measures 
and its legitimate censorship an aid to both private and » 
morals. 

No public man can reasonably object to criticism of his judg- 
ment on public matters by either the press or individuals, but 
he has the right to object to criticism of his motives when he 
knows his motives are honest. 

And some of the ardent newspaper advocates of this bill hay 
exceeded the bounds of legitimate criticism of Senators who are 
opponents of it, for they have gone so far as to impugn tileir 
motives and charge them with insincerity, thus reflecting on 
their personal honor. 

I can not admit that any Senator would either advocate or 
oppose this bill from insincere motives; and, speaking for my- 
self alone, I wish to say that any newspaper statement that 
may have been previously published or that may be hereafter 
published, charging or intimating that my opposition to this bill 
is not genuine or that I was not sincere in the expression of 
my motives for my opposition to it, is false. 

But the newspapers will get their wish in this matter, fo 
the bill will be passed by the Senate and approved by the 
President and go into operation; and then I will wait with 
some interest to see whether free print paper will cause a re- 
duction in the price of advertisements, the great source 01 reve- 
nue to newspapers and magazines; and I shall hope that free 
paper will help the patrons of advertising columns more tian 
free hides seem to have helped the wearers of shoes. si 

I know the people of the cities favor this bill under the iJea 
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that it- will give them cheaper food products. I do not be!eve 
it will; but if I was sure that it would, I deny that they : ld 
have cheaper living through a reduction of the price of 1- 
stuffs unless the agriculturists have at the same time che.per 


living through a reduction of the price of manufactured «ls. 

A recent illustration of the city feeling on this subject is the 
resolution of the commercial bodies of Milwaukee appr 
Canadian reciprocity ; and I shall try to learn hereafter, thi 
the experience of others, whether cheaper malt will che° 
the price to its thirsty imbibers in this country of “the | 
that made Milwaukee famous.” * 

It should be thoroughly understood that my opposition to 
the bill is based on the opinion that through its provisions the 
agriculturists of a part of this country are unfairly discr'm!- 
nated against. a 

I am not concerned with its danger to the protective amt 
system of the country established and maintained by the te 
publican Party as are those Republican opponents of the 
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bill 
who have preceded me in the debate, because I have not been 
a subscriber to that system, but a subscriber to the Demo- 
cratic doctrine of a tariff for revenue. , 

I admit the perfect sincerity of the advocates of the Repub- 
lican doctrine, and I think I fully understand their positon, 
but do not consider it justified by results. ; 

Briefly stated, the theory is that in order to assis€é the up- 
building of our manufacturing industries we should levy 10 
import duty on articles of foreign make, thus enabling our own 
manufacturers to pay their workmen higher wages than [icy 
could otherwise pay, enabling them to live comfortably, tle 
final result being that while the scale of wages would be main- 
tained, the scale of prices for the manufactured products would 
be gradually lowered through home competition. 
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This sounds well in theory and appeals to pride and patriot- 
ism, but it has not worked ont in practice; for if wages are 
kept up, I think the fact is due rather to the organized efforts 
of the employees than to the benevolence of the employers; and, 
so far as the reduction of prices through competition is con- 
cerned, we have seen tbat they are not only maintained but 
often increased through the joinder of interests, thus stifling 
competition; and there is a well-grounded suspicion that some 
of the tariff schedules of late years have been dictated by the 
manufacturers. : , 

I have previously said that the agriculturists have not gener- 
ally had a fair share in this protective tariff business, because 
they bore all the burdens of it that others did while receiving 
fewer of the benefits. 

I know the position of the Republican protectionist on that 
question, too, which is that manufacturing industries build up 
cities, affording thereby a better market to the farmer. That 
may be true to a certain extent, and farmers contiguous to 
cities have a more profitable sale for their surplus truck; and 
it may be that sometimes farmers have grown rich by increase 
of the value of their lands due to the growth of industrial 
cities, as in the instance of our farmer Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. MarTINE], assuming the correctness of the statements 
made on this floor by the Senator from Idaho [Mr, Boran}. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I deny the impeachment, 
most respectfully. 

Mr. THORNTON. I did not understand whether the Senator 
said anything that calls for an answer. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Not necessarily. I simply 
said that I deny the impeachment of having grown rich or of 
being rich. 

Mr. THORNTON. I am sorry the Senator is under the 
necessity to make a denial. I wish the imputation were true. 
But I think the general situation is, as I have stated, that the 
manufacturer has generally had greater advantages than the 
farmer under the protective tariff system. 


Of course no theory that did not present on its face the ap- | 


pearance of plausibility could have so long commanded the sup- 
port of the majority of the American people as the Republican 
protective theory has commanded it, but experience sometimes 
shatters theories. 

And so with the tariff theory of the Democratic Party hav- 
ing as its underlying basis the great principle of equal rights 
and opportunities to all. 

The rules within which the Democratic theory are supposed 
to be embraced are few and, on their face, perfectly sound, in my 


opinion, but while foolish men may be able to repeat them, only | 


wise men can apply them properly in such a country as this. 
It comes back to the proposition that the tariff is a most com- 


plex problem, as they who attempt to frame a tariff law un- | 


doubtedly discover. 


But a protective tariff should be impartial in its application | 


and not discriminate against the food producers, as this bill does. 
During the debate on this question, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Martine] said he favored entire free trade with 
Canada; and I claim that this would be infinitely fairer to the 
farming element than is the present bill; for that would allow 
the farmers, in common with all other classes, to buy some very 
necessary things at a much cheaper price than now—clothing 


and cotton and woolen goods, I understand, being about one- | 


third cheaper in Canada than in the United States. 

There was an attempt made at one time by the reciprocity 
press to belittle the opposition of the farmers of the border 
States to this bill, but the attempt had to be abandoned under 
the facts as shown. 


And an effort has also been made on this floor to show that | 


antagonism to this bill existed in Canada also, and therefore 
some people there did not think Canada was getting the ad- 
vantage. 

There is a certain amount of opposition in Canada, coming 
from the political party there in the opposition, and there is a 
feeling that the agreement may be injurious to England; but 


this opposition seems confined to Provinces like Nova Scotia | 


and New Brunswick and Ontario, the latter having an intense 
feeling of loyalty toward the “ mother country.” 

At Weyburn, in the Province of Saskatchewan, according to 
the press dispatches, the Canadian farmers passed resolutions 
that they would make the Province secede from the Dominion 
if the agreement was not ratified; and at Moose Jaw, in that 
Province, the same intense feeling is reported, and a Washing- 
ton paper that strongly advocates the bill, commenting edi- 
torially on these occurrences, says: 

Obviously, reciprocity is sweeping through oba, Alberta, @ 
Saskatchewan . trem Rat Portage to Vtedicins Hat like = prairie ott 


And why should it not? These Canadian farmers know the 
advantages to them of having a free outlet into the United 
States for their surplus agricultural products; and no one in 
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this Chamber will deny that the opportunity to thus dispose of 
| her surplus agricultural products was the moving consideration 
| with Canada in this matter, and that without the stipulation 
| for free trade in those products she would not for a moment 
| have considered the agreement. 
| She would not entertain the proposition for free trade in 
| manufactured articles. 

I do not believe this Canadian bill is well understood by the 
| farmers of the country at large. I believe if they did under- 
stand ft, generally, they would in al! sections of this country 
demand that justice should be shown to their class. 

I do not believe that the southern farmers, although they 
can not be hurt by this treaty, at least for many years to come 
not until she becomes, as she is destined to become in the next 
50 years at the outside, the greatest food-producing section of 
the United States—would countenance it if they understood it, 
for I know they are a warm-hearted and fair-minded class of 
people; but it is not called generally to their attention, except 
through newspapers interested in its passage. 

I think that not only their sense of justice but policy as well, 
should make the agriculturists of this entire country stand to- 
gether on this question, for there is need through present ap- 
pearances for them to thoroughly organize, not to seek advan- 
tages over other classes but to see that advantages are not 
taken over them; and when they do so, even if their vote is not 
as great as the combined vote of other classes, it is great 
enough to cause their wishes to receive great consideration in 
the Congress of the United States. 

But they are not united now, and this bill will pass the 
Senate through the combined votes of strict Democrats and 
stalwart Republicans, the latter voting for it because of their 
reluctance to oppose this Republican administration measure— 
for that is what it is and nothing else—and the Democrats vot- 
ing for it for what I do not know, but for reasons that are 
doubtless proper and sufficient unto them, and which, I 
sume, will be given on the floor during the debate. 

So far the only reasons I have heard advanced by them pub- 
licly or privately were that the bill was “a step in the right 
direction,” was a good political move in the way of changing 
Republican farmers to Democrats, or would interject strife and 
| dissension into the Republican Party, last theory being 
lately advanced in a published interview by the talented and 
fearless leader of the Democratic Party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, my previous high respect for whom has been lately 
enhanced by his refusal to permit the judgment of his com- 
mittee to be coerced by outside interference. 

And I see that in the published report of his recent speech at 
Providence, R. I., the President has adopted this Democ: 
reason by saying that Democrats should support the bill be- 
cause it was “a step in the right direction.” 

In the direction of what? Democrats have claimed that the 
step leads toward free trade, toward conversion of Republicans 
to Democrats, and toward dissension in the Repub 





pre- 


the 


ican Party; 


but I hardly think the President, who is the head of the Re- 
publican Party in this country, will claim that any of these 
steps are in the “right direction.” 

I have yet to learn that free trade is an authorized doctrine 
of the Democratic Party, thongh I am aware it is favored by 


some or many Democrats. 

sut I deny that there is any Democratic principle in this bill. 
It could never have been framed by any Democratic committee, 
for no bill that combines free trade for agriculturists with pro- 
tection for manufacturers could possibly be Democratic [t 

violates the great Democratic principle of equality, and [ utterly 
| repudiate the statement of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CLARK] that this is a Democratic measure. It most distinctly 
is not, and the fact that a majority of Democrats in both 
Houses of this Congress will vote for it for 
ean not make it a Democratic measure. 

Now, so far as the political expediency of the matter is con- 
| cerned, every Democrat here is necessarily the judge of his 
| own Conscience, and I have neither the right nor the wish to 
judge him in that respect. 

But, speaking for myself alone, I can say that I have never 
subscribed to the doctrine that the end justifies the means, and 
have never knowingly practiced it, and I am too old to begin 
the practice now. 

I shall vote in accordance with my conviction of right a 
without reference to the question of injury to 
opponent. 

It has been now more than a month ago that a very valued 
friend in north Louisiana, one who heard my address to the 
general assembly of that State, being himself one of its most 
useful and honored members, and one of that body who hon- 
ored me with his support, and who had read my published 
interview in March, previously alluded to, on* this reciprocity 
bill, wrote to me that, while he would vote for it if he could, 
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yet, knowing the position I had taken before the legislature 





that elected me with reference to the agriculturists of the 
country, he thought I should oppose the bill; and he added that 
he recognized the unfairness of passing the bill unless the 
farmers’ free-list bill could be passed and become a law at the 
same time, yet that in politics sometimes the end might justify 
the means, and the passage of this bill would probably make 
good Democrats out of these Republican farmers; and then, 


after saying that some of my people might question my judg- | 
ment, he added this message, the reading of which, I am not 


ashamed to say, dimmed my eyes while rejoicing my heart: 


Again I wish to assure you that the people of Louisiana are sure of 
your sincerity of purpose in acting in this matter as you have done, 
and honor you for the courage of your convictions, 

I can not see how the passage of this bill under existing 
circumstances should make Democrats out of Republican farm- 
ers, for a majority of the Republicans in the House voted 
against it, and it was carried there by the large Democratic 
majority given it, and here a majority of the Republicans will 
vote against it, and it will be carried by the large Democratic 
majority voting with the stalwart Republicans who have been 
unable to resist the presidential pressure. 


I believe the Democratic Party can not gain recruits from | 


Republican farmers in this way, but could gain them by uniting 
with the progressive Republicans of this body to see that the 
Canadian bill does not pass unless at this same session a tariff- 
revision bill passes; and I believe that in pursuing such a course 
justice and good policy would go hand in hand together. 

But it seems useless to hope for this, for the Canadian reci- 
procity Dill will pass without an amendment that would relieve 
any of its injustice, just in the shape the President says he 
wishes it passed—* the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill ’—while the tariff bills of the Democratic House will not 
pass, and would not be approved if they did. 

There are some grating things about this matter to me. Not 
long since the leading evening newspaper of this city, a paper 
continually exhorting the Democrats of this body to vote for 
reciprocity, contained an editorial saying that this measure was 
the only one that would pass the Senate, and the tariff bills 
already passed by the House—alluding to the free list and 
woolen bills—were only “ popgun measures” and “ plays to the 
galleries,” and the Democratic Senators should stand by reci- 
procity and see it pass. 

I confess that such talk from such a source is not pleasant 
to me as a Democrat, and it is somewhat trying, too, from my 
knowledge that the great majority of the Democratic Senators 
will do as this paper says they should do about the reciprocity 
bill and then be patted on the back by it for doing it, and then 
sneered at afterwards for trying to pass honest reform bills 
sent them by a Democratic House. 

The editor has an undoubted right to form and express his 
opinions on the matter, but I do not feel called on to follow 
his advice, for I am neither a Republican nor high protectionist, 
while, judged by his utterances, he is evidently both. 

These Democratic measures will not become laws, but the 
Canadian bill will become a law, and the farmers will be hurt 
and the protected manufacturers left unhurt. 

To me there is a great principle at stake in this matter, and 
for one I will never be a party to such an act of injustice, and 
I can answer, too, to the people of my State for my action. 

At the risk of appearing egotistical, I say here that I am con- 
fident that at least nine-tenths of the people of Louisiana will 
believe in the sincerity of my position on this subject and that 
at least two-thirds of them will approve of my judgment on it. 

And if the farmers of this country, who more than any other 
class of its citizens have added to its glory and greatness, shall 
be injured by this act of their Government, they shall never be 
able to say that I assisted in what the leonine Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Bora] recently called on this floor “the infamy of 
this legislation.” 

Since this address was prepared President Taft has stated, 
in a speech delivered at Indianapolis three days ago, that in his 
judgment the reciprocity bill would not diminish the cost of 
living; and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burron] in an address 
to the Senate two days ago advocating the passage of the bill, 
said it would be unwise to hold out the hope that it would ac- 
complish any material change in the cost of living. I have 
devoted some space in my address toward trying to show that 
the bill would not reduce the cost of living. The country has 
generally understood that the principal advantage claimed for 
the United States would be the reduction of the cost of living, 
and the reciprocity press has steadily urged that fact as an in- 
ducement to its support. 

If it is now admitted that it will have no such effect, the only 
plausibly meritorious claim for its enactment is withdrawn, 
and there is in my opinion no excuse for its support. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL-DELIVERY ROADS. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, availing myself of the cus- 
| tom of the Senate, several days ago I gave notice that after the 
| conclusion of the speech of the junior Senator from Louisiana 
| (Mr. Tuornton] I would make some remarks on a bill I have 
| introduced, being Senate bill 2935, relative to national aid for 
the improvement and construction of post roads. I request that 
| that bill be now temporarily laid before the Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
unfinished business will be temporarily laid aside. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the bill referred to by the Senator from 
| Virginia, the title of which will be stated. 

_ The Secretary. A bill (S. 2935) to provide for the construc- 
_ tion, maintenance, and improvement of post roads and rural- 
| delivery routes through the cooperation and joint action of the 
| National Government and the several States in which such post 
| roads or rural-delivery routes may be established. 
Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, there is no question before the 
American people to-day more important than the improvement of 
| the public roads and highways. The progress of this Nation in 
| nearly all directions has been phenemenal. We have estab- 
lished our preeminence in most things. We have become the 
; greatest manufacturing people in the world, the products of 
_ our factories exceeding those of Britain and Continental Europe 
combined. Our mines furnish the world more than one-half of 
its mineral products and wealth. Our plains and prairies are 
recognized as the granaries of the world. Cotton continues the 
king of plants, and the world’s comfort and clothing are de- 
pendent upon the white fields of the South. We occupy to-day 
the foremost place in the world’s commerce, our exports now 
exceeding those of Great Britain. Our wealth to-day is greater 
than that of any other nation. Recently we have become 
supreme in finance, our banking capital being the greatest pos- 
| sessed by any people. The world’s financial heart now throbs 
in New York, and its pulsation affects the world. We now sur- 
pass all other nations in the amount of money expended for 
primary and general education, in the creation of colleges and 
splendid universities. In miles of railroad, navigable rivers, 
and improved harbors we are unsurpassed. Our, progress in 
these directions has been so wonderful that its story reads 
more like romance than history. 

Yet, Mr. President, as amazing as are these varied achieve- 
ments, it is admitted that to-day we have the poorest public 
roads and highways of any civilized nation. Of the 2,155,000 
miles of public’ roads within the United States, less than 
200,000 miles are macadamized or improved with hard surfac- 
ing. Thus, more than nine-tenths of the public roads and high- 
ways of the United States during rainy seasons are almost in- 
passable. No other enlightened people in the world are cursed 
with such a wretched condition. Our energies and our money 
have been generously expended in every other direction, except 
in the betterment of our public roads. 

After careful examination and thoughtful consideration I 
am satisfied that our neglect in this respect has been one of 
the greatest misfortunes that has affected us as a people and 
should be remedied as quickly as possible. No one can over- 
estimate the annual loss incurred by our people in traveling 
and hauling over these wretched public roads. Our internal 
commerce exceeds the interforeign commerce of the entire world. 
It is estimated that 90 per cent of our internal commerce must 
first or last be hauled over the public roads. The average haul 
of this vast commerce over the public highways, after careful! 
investigation, has been estimated to be on an average of a lit- 
tle more than 9.4 miles. The same careful investigation fixes 
the average cost of hauling these products at 23 cents per ton 
per mile. The cost of hauling per mile over the splendid roads 
of France is on an average of about 7 cents per ton per mile. 
The average cost in England and Germany is about 11 cents 
per ton per mile. If the more important and main lines of our 
public-road system were improved as are those of France, 
Britain, and Germany, it is estimated by good authorities that 
our products could then be hauled over our entire system of 
roads at a cost of 12 or 13 cents per ton per mile. This would 
result in an annual saving in this item of hauling alone to tlc 
people of the United States of more than $250,000,000. This is 
the annual “mud tax” paid each year by the people of the 
United States in hauling their products over poor roads. This 
loss, if wisely and expended, would in 20 years mac- 
adam or furnish hard to all the public roads within 
the United States. But this does not include all the loss occa- 
sioned this-country by its bad country roads. The poor con- 
dition of the roads makes it unprofitable to market much of 
the products of the farm. transportation and 
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the cost of production exceed selling price, it makes it 
for the producer to dispose of his products at a 
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prefit; henee production is arrested. In many sections farmers 
fail to raise certaim crops because the cost of hauling them over 
miserable country roads is so great that they sustain loss instead 
of profit. he mational loss from this source amounts annually 
to many million dollars Our bad reads, making it impossible 
in many sections to market certain products of the farm, have 
prevented @ great diversification of crops which exists in France, 
England, and Germany, with their splendid road system. We 
cam not ev mate the less and injury to agriculture result- 
ing frem this source. ; 

Another great detriment that’ has come to this Nation from 
its wretehed country reads is that it has forced the people to 
leave the rural sections and congregate in towns and cities. 
This fact is strikingly disclosed by the census returns. In 1790 
only 3.4 per cent of our population dwelt in our cities; in 1850, 
12.5; im 1900 the percentage was 40; in 1910 it was 46. This 
cxplains why so many acres of fertile land still remain untilled, | 
while the eity, with its unsanitary and unwholesome tenements, | 
is crowded with human beings whose standards of living and | 
metheds ef life result in their mental, moral, and physical | 
decay. Statisties gathered by the Office of Public Roads and | 
compared with the reports ef the United States census reveal | 
that in 25 eeunties, selected at random, possessing only 5.1 per 
cent of improved reads in 1904, the deerease of population aver- 
aged 3,122 for each county for the 10 years between 1890: and 
1900. The records of this department. further show that in 25 
counties similarly selected, which possessed an average of 40 
per cent of improved roads, there was am increase averaging 
21.095 to the eeunty. These: significant facts show more elo- 
quently tham language the great benefits accruing from im- 
proved roads. Statistics gathered from the same souree show 
how education. and sehool attendance are affected by improved 
roads. These statistics show that in five States in which about 
34 per cent of the reads are impreved 77 out of each 100 
pupils. enrelled regularly attend the public schools. That in 
other five States in which the improved reads only amount to 
1.5 per eent only 59 out of each 100 pupils enrolled regu- 
larly attend the public schools. These figures prove more forci- 
bly than language the advantages accruing to edueation from 
good improved publie highways. 

Each census diseloses that eur urban population is very 
rapidly increasing at the expense of our rural sections. This is 
not desirable. 

It means. am immense national loss, net only financially, but 
morally, intelleetually, and physically. The pleasures and 
profits of country life are largely dependent upom the condition 
of the publie reads. Soeial intercourse and pleasure are only 
possible in these sections where comfortable traveling is pos- 
sible over the roads. 

Good schoel facilities and good publie roads go hand in hand. 
They are companions which can not be separated. Carefully 
gathered statistics disclese that efficient country schools and 
the attendance of scholars are invariably dependent upon the 
condition of the public roads. 

The country has been the great nursery which has furnished 
7 of genius and patriotism who have builded this mighty 

ation. ° 

We should do what we ean to encourage our population to 
remain there, and develop our wonderful soil and agricultural 
resourees, 

Thea, the agricultural people of this Nation are the mighty 
sources of patriotism and courage who will preserve this Nation 
in the coming hours ef storm and stress. 

Anether great loss sustained by this Nation on aceount of its 
wretched, publie highways is that it has left undeveloped and 
uncultivated more tham 400,000,000 acres of available and de- 
Sirable land tm the United States. If our reads were properly 
improved this land would be at once eccupied by thrifty and 
Prosperous farmers, thus adding greatly to the national wealth 
ind power. Barm lands would greatly increase in value from 
improved public reads, and the country population would rapidly 
increase, greatly to the betterment of the Nation, both morally 
and materially, 

_Some economists have estimated that the annual loess to this 
Nation on account of wretched country roads exceeds more than 
$400,000,00@ annually. I do not believe this is an exaggeration. 

There are 850,000,000 acres of impreved and unimproved farm 
land in It is estimated by the Agricultural 
increase the value of this 
This great increase of value 
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opened and developed, the farmers of this country will have 
greater competition. To meet this competition, they will have to 
reduce either the cost of production or the cost of transporta- 
tion. I hope this Congress will not adjourn without reducing 
greatly the cost of production. The cost of production in this 
country is greatly enhanced by the excessive tariff duties im- 
posed upom everything purchased, om aceount of the Payne- 
Aldrieh bill. 

The Democrats of the House of Representatives have sought 
to bring the farmer relief from these excessive exactions by 
passing a bill knewn as the farmers’ free-list bill, which, if en- 
acted inte law, will greatly reduce to him the cost of living and 
the cost of production. I hope the Senate will promptly concur 
in the passage of this bill, and this deserved relief will come 
to the great agricultural masses. The cost of transportation to 
the farmer is composed, first, of hauling over the public roads, 
and then over the railroad or steamboat lines to the markets. 


| Within the last 70 years the cost of transportation over the 
| railroads and waterways has greatly decreased, while the cost 


of transportation over the country roads has been increased. In 
1837 railroad rates were 7} cents per ton per mile. Now it is esti- 
mated that the average cost of hauling by rail is 7.8 mills per 
ton per mile, or about ene-ninth of the original rate. Seventy 
years ago the charge for hauling on the old Cumberland Pike 
was 17 cents per ton per mile. This charge permitted a profit. 
It is now estimated that the cost to the farmers, without profit, 
is 23 cents per ton per mile. Thus, while transportation over 
railroads has decreased to about one-ninth of what it was about 
67 years ago, transpertation over the public roads has increased 
about 35 per cent. Water transportation has so decreased that 
it now costs the farmer 1.6 cents more to haul a bushel of wheat 
94 miles from his barn to the depot than it does to haul it 
from New York to Liverpool, a distance of 3,100 miles. This 
fact strikingly Mlustrates the importance of road betterment not 
only to the farmer, but also to the rest of the country, who are 
users and consumers of farm products. The greatest saving to 
acerue in the future to farmers from reduced transportation 
will eome not so much from reduced railroad transportation as 
from reduced cost of transportation over the public roads, re 
sulting from their improremert. 

We have now an Interstate Commerce Commission, fully em- 
powered by law to see that the transportation rates imposed 
upon goods are not excessive and to give relief from railroad 
exactions promptly and efficiently. I have always favored giv- 
ing this power to a commission, and I shall in every possible 
way sustain this commission in their efforts to prevent excessive 
freight charges and to give shippers fair and reasonable rates. 
I hope the present law is sufficient to accomplish this. If not, lam 
for its amendment until the people shall have the fullest measure 
of relief and justice in both freight and passenger rates. 

This Nation, in the past, has contributed out of its Treasury 
vast sums of money and many million acres of land to en- 
courage the construction of railroads, and to improve the rivers 
and harbors, in order to get cheap railroad and water transpor- 
tation. More than 200,000,000 acres of land were conveyed to 
the railroads for this purpese. Each year witnesses vast ap- 
propriations for river and harbor improvements to reduce the 
cost of water transportation. ‘The river and harbor bill of last 
year appropriated $31,000,000. I do not criticize these appro- 
priations. Wisdom demands that our waterways should be 
improved, not only to furnish needed facilities for tramsporta- 
tion, but also to compete with our railroads, and thus keep rail- 
road rates reduced and fair. Our harbors should be improved 
so that our commerce, consisting of imports and exports, can 
be cheaply and promptly handled. This is beneficial alike to 
the manufacturing and agricultural interests; but I insist that, 
while the National Government spends this vast sum of money 
to accomplish these commendable purposes, it is derelict in its 
duty not to furnish an equal amount to the people who live in 
the country and can not use these waterways but are dependent 
upon the public highways for the transportation of their prod- 
ucts. These people constitute a large part of our population. 
They bear their equal part of taxes. Sinee they have an 
equality of burdens, they should have an equality of benefits. 
The Government is properly and wisely generous and liberal in 
its river and harbor improvements; it should be equally as 
generous and liberal in its appropriations to the other sections 
of the country, whose inhabitants are absolutely dependent upon 
the public roads for their transportation. Justice demands this. 
The two should go together. The people who live near the 
rivers and harbors are as much interested in road improvement 
asare the people who live in the interior country. The people on 
the waterways need good roads to their wharves, from whence 
they ship their products. The people in the interior need good 
roads to their depots, from whence they ship their products. 
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Mr. President, the question naturally presents itself, Why is 
it that this Nation, which has achieved such wonderful success 
and progress in everything else, should be so backward in the 
construction and improvement of its public roads; especially 
when they are such important factors in the development of 
the Nation and the people annually sustain such a great loss 
from the prevalence of bad roads? The poor results obtained 
have been occasioned by the vicious system of road improve- 
ment and construction which has prevailed in this country. 
This Nation has foolishly left the construction, improvement, 
and repair of public roads almost entirely to the local com- 
munities through which they pass. While we have rapidly im- 
proved our agricultural, governmental, manufacturing, and gen- 
eral business methods, we have steadily adhered until recently 
to our antiquated system of road construction and improvement. 

When this country was first settled we introduced here as a 
part of our road system the parish system then prevailing in 
England. This required that the local communities through 
which a road passed should construct and keep it in repair. 
This was done either by local taxes or local labor. This was the 
road law of England, passed in 1555, and continued there until 
some time in the eighteenth century. While this law existed 
in England the roads of England were as bad and impassable 
as are those of this country. In the eighteenth century Eng- 
land abandoned this localized system of road construction and 
repair and inaugurated her present system, which consists of a 
combination of parliamentary and local appropriations. By this 
joint action of national and local aid England immediately 
made wonderful progress in her road system, and to-day enjoys 
all the benefits that accrue from splendid highways. It is 
amazing that we have continued so long the vicious system 
which England abandoned many years ago. Experience has 
demonstrated everywhere the inability of local authorities un- 
assisted to either construct or properly keep the mainly traveled 
roads in repair. 

The ‘roads of France, which are the best in the world, were 
constructed during the reign of Napoleon the Great, and con- 
sisted of the joint action and aid of the national and local 
authorities. Until this joint action occurred, the roads of 
France were wretched. Road construction in the United States 
presents a similar experience to those of England and France. 
Those States in the United States which possess good roads have 
only obtained them by the joint aid of the State and local 
authorities. Massachusetts possesses the best roads of any 
State in the Union. She had no road improvement of any con- 
sequence until the State united with the local authorities and 
furnished three-fourths of the funds for road construction and 
repair. As soon as this policy of State aid was adopted in 
Massachusetts a stimulus was given to road improvement, with 
wonderful results. 

The States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
others, by the extension of State aid to local authorities in the 
construction and repair of public highways, have also achieved 
wonderful results, and these States are now blessed with fine 
roads, which are being rapidly increased. 

We have a similar experience within the State of Virginia. 
Until 1906 there was practically no construction of macadam 
or hard-surfacing roads within the State. Though Virginia 
spent more than a million dollars per year on her roads, very 
poor results were obtained. The construction of roads was left 
entirely to the local authorities. 

As candidate for governor of Virginia, I announced as one 
of the special policies that I would endeavor to inaugurate, if I 
should be elected, State aid for the construction of roads. 

In my inaugural address I strongly recommended that the 
State should create a highway commission and furnish free to 
the local authorities experienced engineers and road builders to 
aid in making surveys and furnish suggestions and information 
in connection with the proper building of roads. 

I also recommended that the convicts in the jails and those 
in the penitentiary with short terms of service should be fur- 
nished free to the local authorities to work upon the public 
roads, the State paying the cost of maintaining and guarding 
these convicts and the counties furnishing the material, thus 
sharing fairly the expense of construction. 

The general assembly enacted these recommencations into 
laws, which were at once placed in operation. ‘The depart- 
ment of highways proved a great success. The local authori- 
ties were enabled to get scientific engineers to aid them without 
expense, of which they gladly availed themselves. There was 
a greater demand for the convicts to be utilized for road con- 
struction than the State could supply. 

When the next general assembly convened I recommended 
that the State should appropriate $250,000 out of its treasury, 
conditioned upon the counties furnishing an equal amount, 
which amount should be distributed among the counties in the 
State in proportion to the taxes paid by them into the State 


treasury and be confined to those counties which had not been 
able to obtain convicts during the year. This recommendation 
was enacted into law and has resulted in wonderful road deve}. 
opment within the State. Nearly all the counties of the Stato 
availed themselves of the provisions of this law. By the oper,- 
tion of these Jaws in Virginia, extending aid to the local eon. 
munities, more than 500 miles of good hard-surfaced roa;\s 
have been constructed. . 

The interest in road improvement has been greatly stin))- 
lated and is rapidly increasing. The interest in road constryo- 
tion has been so stimulated thdt 16 counties have voted po) 
issues for the construction of permanent roads aggrega| 
$2,823,000. When this amount shall have been expended Vir 
ginia will possess many miles of splendid roads. 

It should be noted that the educational progress and | 
provement kept pace with the road improvement, as previous|y 
stated. The desire for good educational facilities and for go.) 
roads seems to go hand in hand. Before 1906 there were o)\y 
74 high schools within the State of Virginia, and most of tho<o 
were located in the towns and cities. The State, out of its 
treasury, appropriated $100,000 to aid in the establishment . 
rufal high schools, conditioned upon the local authori: 
uniting with the State. 


es 


Under the operation of this law in 


four years the high schools of the State were increased f)..1y 
74, as previously stated, to 405. More than one-half of tie 
magisterial districts of the State rapidly acquired spleiid 
high schools. The stimulation to this, like the stimulation to 
road construction, came from the State aid extended. hie 
primary schools all over the State have also had greatly in- 
creased attendance, longer terms, and better facilities from {le 


increased special State appropriations. 

By this appropriation of State aid to schools and roads tlie 
rural communities, which are not rich, were greatly benefited, 

In Virginia about 52 per cent of the taxes in the treasury 
are paid by the cities. Thus, by this system, the rich cities 
of the State paid more than one-half of the special appropria- 
tions made by the State to the country communities for schools 
and roads. 

I wish to say that this law was passed without any objection 
from the representatives of the cities. They generously sup- 
ported the bill, and were willing to thus assist the country in 
making its great material and educational advance. 


Mr. President, what is still more striking in this matter is 
that the expenses incurred by the State for its increased apro- 
priations for education and roads and other progressive policies 


more than paid for themselves in the increased revenues (e- 
rived by the State on account of the increased prosperity and 
advance of values. Without.any increase of taxes whatever 
the revenues of Virginia for the years 1908 and 190: in- 


$916,000, although these years immediately followed the panic 
of 1907. But for this panic and the long stagnation of business 
which followed, the increase would have been still greater. 

This demonstrates that investments of public money for 
wise and beneficial purposes more than pay for themse|ves, 
not only to the State in the increased revenues but also in the 
increased happiness and prosperity of its individual citizens 

All this conclusively proves to my mind that the Federal 
Government should aid the States and local authorities in the 
construction of good public highways by generous appropria- 
tions out of the Treasury. Not until this is done will we wit- 
ness the creation of a successful system of road construction. 

The travel over our roads now is national, State, and local. 
The travel being national, State, and local, the cost of construct- 
ing and maintaining roads should be national, State, and local. 
It is not just to expect local communities to construct nd 
maintain roads over which the travel of State and Nation far 
exceeds the local. It is utterly impossible for local communities 
to bear the expense of constructing macadam or hard-surtace 
roads. To do so would require such a heavy tax as to pric 
tically bankrupt the communities. A system must be de) i+! 
whereby this expense can be fairly distributed. The only wy 
that this can be accomplished is by the appropriation of 1°y 
out of the State and National Treasuries. 

The cities are as much interested and are as much bene! 
by good country roads as are the people in the rural secti's. 
Good roads enable the people of the country to easily come 
market not only with their produce, but also fo make |r 
chases. The trade and commerce of cities are greatly enhanced 
by being surrounded by splendid roads. In addition, it add: (> 
the comfort and pleasure ‘of those living in the cities. Thus, 
good roads enhance the value of property alike in city 001 
country. Many of the cities, when permitted to do so by ther 
charters, have united with country communities in approp!i:' 
ing money for the construction maintenance of public roails. 
The charters of many of the cities prohibit them from makins 
such appropriations. The best and the fairest way to enable 
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the cities to aid rural sections in the construction and main- I believe that the American people have greater demands upon 
cenanece of good roads is by appropriating a fair share of money | the Public Treasury, filled with their contributions, than have 
for this purpose out of the State and National Treasuries. By | the people of Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands and Alaska. 
this means the cities and rich communities are enabled to share I am not one of those who would retard progress and pros- 
with the country sections their fair burden of road construction | perity in the United States by refusing to aid in road construc- 
and improvement. tion here and generously contribute the taxes paid by our 
Since both city and country receive benefits from good roads, | people for road construction in our colonies. ; 
each should share its part of the burden. I believe this is The citizens of the United States demand that they shall be 
willingly conceded alike by the citizens of the city and country. treated by the Government as generously and considerately in 
Mr. President, in addition to the reasons previously presented | the matter of road improvement as has been extended to the 
as to why the National Government should extend its aid for | people of these colonies. 
the improvement of public highways of our country there are| Mr. President, some maintain that if the Government ever 
other considerations of justice and fair dealing which demand | ventures into appropriations for road improvement there will 
this. The United States Government now uses more than | be no limit to the expenditures made and the Federal Govern- 
1,000,000 miles of the public roads of this country in carry- | ment will be finally bankrupt. This argument should have 
ing its mails over them, either through its star-route contrac- | no weight. Every appropriation for public roads that is wisely 
tors or its rural-delivery carriers. It uses daily this vast mile- | Spent will make this nation richer and greater. Bankruptcy 
age of roads withou,: giving to the States or communities a | never comes from increasing wealth and prosperity, but from 
cent of compensation. Last year this Government paid to the | increasing poverty and decay. The greatest national need to- 
railroads of this Nation $50,142,200 for using their tracks to | day is good roads. The elimination of our greatest evil will 
earry its mails over their roads. bring increased wealth, increased health, increased moral and 
The counties and States contribute their money for the con- | Material advance. 
struction and maintenance of these country roads as much as 


This is precisely the same argument which was used against 
do the stockholders of the railroads for the construction and 


| 
the establishment of rural delivery. I was a member of the 
maintenance of their railway tracks. If it is just and fair that | Post Office Committee when the first appropriation of $10,000 
the Government should pay this vast sum of money for utiliz- | Was made for rural delivery. From the beginning I was a 
ing the tracks of the railroads, it is equally as just and fair | stanch friend and earnest advocate of this system. When 
that the Government should contribute a fair compensation to | the first appropriation of $10,000 was made the Post Office 
the States and communities for using their roads for the con- | Department refused to experiment with the appropriation. Not 
yeyance of the Government’s mails. An argument for the one | until the appropriation was made peremptory would the depart- 
is equally as conclusive as for the other. ment make the experiment to ascertain whether rural delivery 
Hence, I insist that as the carrying of mail is a Government | was possible or not. As soon as the experiment was made with 
function, and entirely monopolized by the Government, that the | 2 few routes it was so successful that its extension became 
Government should make just and fair compensation to the | rapid. After the appropriation for this purpose had become 
States and communities for the use of their roads. The time | several million dollars its enemies made a determined fight in 
has come when the States and local communities should insist | the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and in the House 
upon this. of Representatives to destroy the system, claiming that it would 
Another consideration which strongly presents itself to my bankrupt the Treasury. A report was made by the Post Office 
mind as to why the Government should extend national aid Committee of the House of Representatives, concurred in by all 
to road improvement is that it would result in the saving of the members of that committee except Mr. Cromer and myself, 
a great deal of money to the Government. The Government which would have perverted the Rural Delivery system into a 
now expends $42,000,000 annually for rural delivery. The aver- | Star-route system, and practically destroyed it. 
age route of a rural-delivery carrier is about 24 miles. The After two weeks of debate the bill and the report of the 
carrier is unable to make a greater distance than this on ac- Committee on the Post Office Department of the House of Repre- 
count of the bad condition of the public roads. sentatives was defeated and rural delivery saved to the people. 
If these roads were properly improved, a carrier could easily In making this fight for rural delivery I contended then that 
and with more comfort deliver mail a third longer distance, | it would ultimately more than pay for itself by the increased 
It is estimated if the roads of the country were properly | Tevenues it would bring to the Government, in addition to the 
improved that in the reduced expenses incurred in its star-route | great benefits it would bring to the rural sections. 
service, im its present Rural Delivery Service, and in the ex- The history of rural delivery has verified the truth of my 
tensions which will certainly come in the future, the Govern- | Prophecy and overthrown the forebodings of those who main- 
ment would save $8,000,000 or $9,000,000 annually. Patriotism | t@ined that it would deplete the Treasury. 
and wisdom alike demand that the Government should make The establishment of rural delivery by the abolition of star 
this great saving and at the same time add materially in the routes and post offices has saved this Government more than 
advancement and prosperity of our country by generously aid- | $26,000,000. The entire service now only costs $42,000,000. The 
ing road improvement. | difference between the saving and the cost, amounting to $16,- 
Mr. President, I am unable to see any strong reasons why 000,000, I believe, is more than made up by the increased sale 
the Federal Government should further hesitate in the exten- | of postage occasioned by the extension of rural delivery. 
sion of a proper and liberal appropriation for the construction I prophesied that rural delivery as a supplement to the post- 
and improvement of public highways. To contend that it has office service would so increase postal receipts I believed be- 
ne constitutional power to do so is absurd. No one has ever | fore long the Post Office Department of the Government would 
disputed that the Government has not power to establish, | be practically self-sustaining. This has now been realized. 
maintain, and repair post roads. It has established through We will have exactly the same experience when the Gov- 
its star route and Rural Delivery Service more than 1,000,000 | eTmment is wise enough and generous enough to extend aid in 
miles of post roads, which it daily uses; hence it not only has the improvement of its post roads. This will give increased 
the power under the Constitution, but also has imposed upon | ™4il facilities over them, which will bring increased revenues 
it the imperative duty to bear its fair share of the burden of | to the Government. It will enable the Government to transmit 
improving these roads and keeping them in proper repair. | its mails over its post roads with increased facilities and at 
Webster,-Clay, Jefferson, and even Calhoun, who was very | Steatly reduced cost. 
strict in his construction of the Constitution, all advocated Not only justice but prudential foresight to protect its own 
national aid for the construction of public highways. revenues demand that this Government should cooperate with 
Prior to the Civil War the Federal Government had appro- the States and local communities in improvement of the public 
priated $14,000,000 to aid in the construction of public high- | highways, of which it to-day is a user of more than one-half. 
ways, Mr. President, to carry out these views expressed by me I 
The 1,000,000 miles of public roads now made post roads by | 22ve prepared and introduced a bill, which I shall, at the proper 
the uses of the Federal Government are the main roads traveled | time, press for consideration and passage before the Post Office 
and the ones most needing betterment; hence no objection on | 224 Post Roads Committee, of which I am a member, and also 
constitutional grounds can be found for the Government under- | the Senate. This bill provides that the Government shall ap- 
taking to bear its fair share of the burden of improving the | Propriate $20,000,000 annually for the next five years for the 
roads that it daily purpose of improving the post roads and rural delivery routes 
now used by the Government. 
the betterment of the public roads of Porto Rico and the Philip- By limiting the appropriations to the post roads and rural 
pine Islands, and also Alaska. If it has the authority to ex- | delivery routes it removes all constitutional objections that 
there for these purposes, it has equal | could possibly be urged. 
authority to expend the public money for these purposes in this In addition, it approprictes the money to the roads most 
country. net needed to be improved. There is scarcely a road which is used 
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to any considerable extent that is not used by the United States 
Government either as a rural delivery route or a star route. 

Thus this limitation presents no difficulty whatever as to the 
roads to be improved. It opens up more than 1,000,000 miles 
of roads for governmental aid. 

The bill provides that the States or local authorities shall 
furnish an amount equal to that furnished by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. This shares the burden of road construction equally 
between the Government and the States and the local com- 
munities benefited. This is the system which has been pro- 
ductive of the most progressive and beneficial results in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. 

The bill provides that this $20,000,000 shall be divided among 
the States according to population, excluding in the estimate 
cities which have, as shown by the last census, a population 
exceeding 150,000. As the money is intended to improve reads 
in the rural sections, I thought this could be accomplished 
better by this provision excluding the large cities in making up 
the distribution. By doing this the money will be distributed 
in the sections where good roads are most needed and where 
the people are least able locally to bear the cost of construction. 

I inserted that the appropriation should be made for five 
years in order to enable a comprehensive scheme of road im- 
provement to be devised. Also I am satisfied if the States 
and local communities knew that this appropriation would be 
continued for five years they would more generously respond 
in providing their share to be utilized for road construction. 
I think this very important. 

The Federal appropriation is left under the control of the 
Federal authorities created under the bill. After the amount 
has been assigned to each State and Territory, the roads upon 
which the money is to be expended for improvement is deter- 
mined by the joint agreement of the Federal and State authori- 
ties. This insures to the State and Nation that the money will 
be expended where each is benefited. As each contributes to the 
fund used, each should have a voice in determining where the 
money should be expended. I believe this will result in wise 
administration and prevent jealousy between Federal and State 
authorities. 

The Virginia law provides similar provisions where State aid 
is extended to the counties, the location of the road being fixed 
by the joint action of the State highway commissioner and the 
county authorities. An experience of four years has demon- 
strated the wisdom of this provision. No friction has occurred 
and each has been satisfied that the money appropriated was 
wisely and properly expended. 

The local authorities have been more ready to respond in 
making their contributions when they knew that they would 
have a voice in the expenditure and location of the roads. 

The bill provides that the contracts shall be opened and 
awarded by the joint action of the Federal and State authori- 
ties. This prevents all possibilities of fraud and will satisfy 
the Federal and State Governments that their interests will be 
thus properly protected. 

The road must also be accepted, when improved, by the joint 
action of Federal and State authorities. This insures per- 
formance of contract satisfactory to each. 

The cost is then paid by the Federal authorities out of the 
Treasury, and a request is made upon the State for the pay- 
ment of its share. If the State fails to promptly pay its share 
of the cost, then no further payment can be made to the State 
out of the road fund. This protects the Federal Government 
from paying any money until it has received full value by the 
construction of the roads under contract. It also gives it proper 
protection for the payment of more than its half. It gives the 
State and local authorities time in which to furnish their share 
of the expense. When the road is improved and contract ful- 
filled, the road continues under the control of the State and its 
authorities as heretofore. 

I have endeavored in this bill to provide efficient Federal aid 
without interfering whatever with the authority of the States 
in the control of its public roads and highways. I have also 
endeavored to so safeguard the Federal Government that it 
would spend no money and incur no expense except after it 
had received full value in improved roads. 

The bill makes provision for the creation of a road depart- 
ment, with engineers and capable officials to carry out the pur- 
poses contemplated. 

I think that by the joint action of Federal and State au- 
thorities improper political influences in connection with road 
improvement and construction will be prevented. The joint 
action of State and Nation will, I believe, be productive of the 
best results. It does not impair the rights of the States in any 
respect over their public roads, but does provide an efficient way 
for the Federal Government to render aid without having its 
money wasted. 


The Federal Government has now a bureau in the Agricy)- 
tural Department well experienced and equipped to undert: {co 
this work on its part. Hence the Government can without ‘, 
undertake this work, with the full assurance that its money \ 
be wisely expended and bring many accruing benefits. 

The Government can easily afford to appropriate this S20 - 
000,000 for five years for this purpose. Our appropriatic 
last year amounted to $1,041,000,000. The Government ¢.:) 
afford to begin by appropriating $20,000,000 annually for 10. 
betterment. After a few years, when the system has been f: 
developed and experienced and capable engineers obtained, »),| 
the needs and requirements of road improvement fairly as. 
tained, the Government should make larger appropriations. ()f 
this vast amount now annually appropriated but a very si.\!! 
per cent of it is expended in the rural sections. Justice and r 
dealing demand that the rural sections should have their {.\; 
share of Federal appropriations, and this can only be obtained 
by appropriations for road improvement, which is bene: 
not only to the country but to all parts of this great Natio. 

I believe, if the Federal Government will immediately inaie 
this appropriation and inaugurate as a part of our Feder! <\s- 
tem national aid to roads, in a few years we will witues: a 
wonderful improvement in our public roads. We will have tle 
same gratifying experience in rapid road improvement that 
have had in those States that have extended State aid, and in 
those nations, like England and France, which give nation: L. 

Mr. President, the last national platform of both p:: 
favored the Federal Government aiding public roads. 

tepublican platform contained the following: 

We recognize the social and economic advantages of good co v 
roads maintained more and more largely at public expense and | j 
less at the expense of abutting property owners. In this work we 
mend the growing practice of State aid, and we approve the eff: f 
the National Agricultural Department, by experiment and otherwis«, to 
make clear to the public the best methods of road construction. 

While this platform is somewhat ambiguous, yet its inten- 
tion was to convey to the voters of the country that the Rejub- 
lican Party favored national aid for road improvement. 

The declaration contained in the Democratic platform is ¢)«.r, 
explicit, and leaves no question of doubt. It is as follows: 

We favor Federal aid to State and local authorities in the const: 
tion and maintenance of post roads. 

I have drawn my bill so as to carry out the purposes so 
clearly indicated in the national Democratic platform. 

The House of Representatives, now controlled by the Deino- 


S 


‘cratic Party, is clearly committed to national aid for the im- 


provement of the post roads of this country. I feel satisfied (hat 
the Democratic Party in the House of Representatives wil! fu!- 
fill this pledge and promise made to the people in its platform. 

I hope the Senate and the members of both parties, Rv; 
licans and Democrats, will unite in aiding this great moveinent 
for road improvement by suitable legislation and appropriation 
which will result in immeasurable benefits to this country. 

I believe in parties and public officials conscientiously 111 
‘strictly fulfilling the pledges made to the people in order to 
obtain position and power. 

As the Democratic Party stands pledged in unequivocal 
language that the Federal Government should aid the Siuie 
and local authorities in improving all its post roads, I shill 
exert myself to the utmost as long as I am a Mem)«r of 
the Senate to have this pledge fulfilled. 

The bill that I have prepared and introduced, I believe, 
fulfills this pledge, is carefully safeguarded, and will be pro- 
motive of splendid results. - 

It is modeled somewhat after the Virginia law, ap)!y's 
Federal aid in a similar manner that Virginia extends State aid. 
The Virginia law has proven so satisfactory and has work« 0 
smoothly and successfully that I feel satisfied this Jaw if 
enacted by Congress would prove equally so. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to say that I am not‘*vedde to 
any special bill, nor am I possessed of any pride of autbors!:') 
which would deter me from supporting any fair and reas: 
able bill extending proper national aid to the State and |i! 
authorities in the improvement of the public roads. [| 1 
deeply concerned in this matter. I am convinced that it is «1° 
of the most important problems demanding proper so!!! 
before the American people to-day. I am satisfied that ‘\ 
Federal Government has delayed too long and should d«\y 
no longer extending to the State and local authorities genei''s 
aid for road improvement. All measures tending to the accor 
plishment of this purpose shall have my earnest and cor!::' 
support. When the Federal Government commences to b«\" 
its fair share of the burden of improving our public roi. 
that day will mark the beginning of the end of bad ros 
in this Nation. It will open a new chapter in our history, 
each leaf of which when turned will gleam with more h:j))' 
country homes, better schools and churches, and larger and 
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more prosperous rural communities. Imagination would be | jority vote, appoints all other officials of the town—city clerk, 
powerless to picture through the vista of the coming years the | solicitor, tax assessor, police judge, treasurer, auditor, civil en- 
increased health and happiness, the increased wealth and | gineer, city physician, marshal, chief of fire department, street 
power, and the great moral and material advance which would | commissioner, library trustees, and all other necessary officers 
come to this Republic upon the inauguration of this great) and assistants. These selections are made under a board of 
national policy. civil scrvice commissioners, who conduct examinations of a 
practical character to determine the fitness of applicants. Each 
commissioner appoints the subordinate employees in his o f 
department and each commissioner is held responsible for tli : ey 
successful management of his department. Fig 
Extreme pains are taken to prevent fraud in the elections. : 
For instance, the fullest publicity is required of campaign 
funds. Both the source and the manner of expenditures are 
required to be reported under oath. No officer or employee 
is permitted to be interested, directly or indirectly, in any 
contract with the city or in any public-service corporation, or to 
accept any free service therefrom. All council meetings to which 
any person not a city officer is admitted must be open to the 
publie. 
“All franchises or right to use the streets, highways, or public 
places of the city can be granted, renewed, or extended only by 


































MUNICIPAL GOVERN MENT. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the progressive movement in this 
country has for its object the overthrow of commercialism in 
government and the restoration of equality of opportunity and 
of the rights of human beings in preference, where the choice 
must be made, to the rights merely of property accumulation. 
The chief purpose of the progressive movement is to overthrow 
the chief agency of commercialism in government, machine poli- 
ties and the rule of the minority through corrupt practices, and 
to restore the rule of the majority through honest registration 
laws and election laws. This is to be accomplished by the pas- 
sage of certain tried and tested statutes, including, particularly, 
the initiative, the referendum, and the recall, a thoroughgoing 
corrupt-practices act, complete publicity of all public business, 
and including the commission form of government for munici- 


palities, or the short-ballot system. The commission form of | Ordinance, and every franchise or grant for interurban or 
government may be properly regarded as a very important street railways, gas or water works, electric light or power 
auxiliary in the progressive movement. plants, heating plants, telegraph or telephone systems, or 


The commission form of government has a national value and 
a direct bearing upon the integrity of the election of Senators 
and Congressmen, because it is an important agency in over- 
throwing corrupt machine politics in municipalities and cities. 
The proportion of inhabitants living in cities, as compared to the 
inhabitants of the United States, is 53.7 per cent, not counting 
towns of less than 2,500 inhabitants. Ir corRRUPT GOVERNMENT 
CAN BE TERMINATED IN CITIES, IT CAN NOT SURVIVE IN THE STATES 
oR IN THE NATION, 

The relative urban and suburban population of the different 
States I submit as Exhibit A. 

Machine politics and their centers of activity are in the cities, 
and if corrupt political organization can be overthrown in cities 
it will go far toward establishing integrity of government 
throughout the States and throughout the Nation, as machine 
politics do not easily flourish among country people who are not 
so easily reached or so easily influenced by machine methods. 

The commission form of government eliminates mere partisan 
politics in cities, towns, and villages in the government of such 
municipalities. The commission form of government usually 
carries with it the initiative, referendum, and recall, giving 
home government popular government, the people’s rule en- 
abling the citizens of each town to control the governing busi- 
ness in that town. It enables them, through the initiative, ref- 
erendum, and recall, to initiate and pass any law they do want, 
including corrupt-practices prevention acts, and veto any law 
they do not want, such as the granting of franchises of value 
without consideration, and enables them to recall inefficient or 
dishonest officials, 

For these reasons I have thought it worth while to call to 
the attention of the Senate and of the country the importance 
of the commission form of city government as an agency in 
restoring integrity of government and overthrowing the cor- 
ruption and inefficiency which have so seriously invaded the 
governing function under color of partisan zeal. 

WHAT THE COMMISSION FORM OF CITY GOVERNMENT IS. 


The commission form of government, as usually understood, 
may be illustrated with the system adopted in Des Moines, 
Iowa, under the act of the general assembly of that State (Ex- 
hibit B) and the charter of that city (Exhibit C). 

The general plan is that the citizens by primary may nomi- 
nate candidates for mayor and four commissioners, who shali 
have complete charge of town business—legislative, executive, 
and judicial. Any person can be nominated by a petition of 25 
citizens. The 10 candidates having the highest vote at the pri- 
mary two weeks later are submitted to the citizens for an elec- 
tion, and the 5 candidates having the highest votes at this elec- 
tion comprise the city council, with full powers—legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial. They manage the business as completely 
as the board of directors could manage the business of a bank. 
There are five departments, as follows: 

First. A department of public affairs. 

Second. A department of accounts and finance. 

Third. A department of public safety. 

Fourth, A department of streets and improvements. 

Fifth. A department of parks and public property. 

The mayor, by virtue of his office, has charge of the depart- 
ment of public affairs, with general supervision over the other 
departments, and receives a salary of $3,500. The other com- 
missioners receive a salary of $3,000. The council, by ma- 


public-service utilities must be authorized or approved by a 
majority of the electors voting thereon at a general or special 
election. 

“Every motion, resolution, and ordinance of the council must 
be in writing, and the vote of every member of the council, for 
and against it, must be recorded. The council is required to 
print and effectively distribute each month, in pamphlet form, a 
detailed, itemized statement of all receipts and expenses and a 
summary of its proceedings during the preceding month. At the 
end of each year the council must cause a full and complete ex- 
amination of all the books and accounts of the city to be made by 
competent accountants and publish the report in pamphlet form. 

“ Every ordinance or resolution appropriating money or order- 
ing any street improvements or sewers, or making or authorizing 
any contract, or granting any franchises must be complete in its 
final form and remain on file with the city clerk for public in- 
spection at least one week before its final passage or adoption, 
and must be at all times open to public inspection.” (Ham- 
ilton.) 

Nothing is permitted to be done in secrecy or in the dark. 
The public business is public. 

PARTISANSHIP IN CITY BUSINESS ELIMINATED. 

Partisanship is eliminated. No party emblems are permitted 
on the ticket, but the candidates are listed in serial order, with- 
out party designation, and are nominated and elected as far as 
possible on the ground of personal fitness. In this way partisan- 
ship is carefully and deliberately eliminated, as far as prac- 
ticable. 

Ward lines are abolished in the choice of city commissioners, 
so that each citizen votes for every commissioner, both in nomi- 
nating and in electing him. 

THE WARD SYSTEM ABOLISHED. 

The abolition of the ward system is essential to the success- 
ful establishment of the commission form of government. The 
ward system in the past has been peculiarly injurious to good 
government because “it perverts the political education of the 
electors and encourages a local selfishness destructive of the 
general and ultimately of the local interests as well. The ward 
system leads to the nomination of a ward boss, who, under color 
of intense zeal for that ward and under color of being a great 
advocate of a political party and by petty ward politics, gets 
himself elected and tries to keep himself in power by get- 
ting things for that ward, more than it would be equitably 
entitled to and at the expense of the balance of the city. This 
policy leads to unscrupulous men making combinations 
the council, trading with each other, and taking advantage 
of the portions of the city whose representatives are mor 
scrupulous. 

A city is best governed whose government deals with 
the city as a body unit and where its general interests are 
held paramount to local, private, or ward selfishness. 

Citizens at large nominate men who would not be nominated 
by the ward system, and thus narrow or unscrupulous men 
are prevented from so easily entering the council. It pre- 
vents wards trading in the council at the expense of the 
city. It prevents extravagance in wards by virtue of such 
trading. 

The abolition of the ward system elevates the character of 
the officials of the city, and what is far more important, it 
elevates the electorate of the city by making the citizens feel 
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that they have power to nominate and elect the entire govern- 
ing board of the city. 

We observe in New York City recently a ward boss giving 
away 7,000 pairs of shoes, apparently from pure benevolence, 
but more likely for the reason that he could by this process 
of commendable charity and open-hearted generosity control 
7,000 votes in his ward and put himself in a position where he 
could indirectly recoup himself with usury at the expense of 
the taxpayers of that great municipality. 

THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE COMMISSION FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

The essential value and features of the commission form of 
government are, roughly, as follows: 

First. Complete centralization and concentration of all power 
and responsibility in a small council or commission, usually of 
five members, doing away with the separation of powers into 
the legislative, executive, and judicial. This is fundamental. 
The commission is thus directly charged with and responsible 
for the entire administration of the city’s affairs. 

Second. The members of the commission must be elected at 
large and not by wards, and therefore represent the city as a 
whole, not by subdivisions. 

Third. The members of the commission must be the only 
elective officers of the city, and must have the power of ap- 
pointing all subordinate administrative officials. 

Fourth. The commission must have the power of removing 
subordinate administrative city officials at will. 

Fifth. The commission should be subject to the initiative, 
the referendum, and the recall, so that if the commission fails 
to pass the laws the people do want, such laws can be passed 
by the initiative petition; and so that if the commission pro- 
pose to pass any law the people do not want, they shall have 
the right of veto by referendum petition; and so that, if a com- 
missioner proves to be inefficient or corrupt, his successor may 
be nominated and he may be recalled by a special or general 
election. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator from Oklahoma permit 
me to ask him just a question here? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. By whom would they be nominated; by 
what process, if the board has control of all the political affairs? 
I am curious to know who would nominate those men who were 
to take the place of the commissioners who were removed or 
recalled? 

Mr. OWEN. Twenty-five per cent of the electors, under the 
charter. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would they meet to do it in some organized 
way? 

Mr. OWEN. By petition. 

Mr. HEYBURN. So far as I have heard the Senator, there 
is no provision under which they could act. Twenty-five per 
cent of the people scattered among the body of the people could 
not act. 

Mr. OWEN. They submit verified petitions to the city clerk, 
and that automatically calls for the election under the charter. 
There is a very exact method provided for calling the election 
under the charter, a copy of which I submit. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then this would be a Government by 25 
per cent of the people. I see. 

Mr. OWEN. It would permit 25 per cent of the people to 
petition for the recall of an inefficient or corrupt official and 
permit 51 per cent of the people to determine the recall of the 
public servant; or, on the other hand, give a vote of confidence 
and confirm the official in his public office. 

THE PROTEST. 

A special provision of the Des Moines charter enables the 
citizens to prevent the council fastening objectionable legisla- 
tion upon the city by a protest of 25 per cent of the number 
of electors previously voting for mayor. Upon the filing of this 
protest the council must either reconsider and repeal the ordi- 
nance objected to or submit it to a vote of the people for accept- 
ance or rejection. 

THE RESULTS. 

The result of this system has been to abolish the corrupt 
ward system, with its mischievous waste, inefficiency, and dis- 
honesty. It bas eliminated partisanship, and no longer can a 
ward boss appeal to his fellow citizens to stand by him as 
exponent of “the grand old party” of Lincoln, Grant, 
McKinley, nor can he appeal te the disciples of Thomas Jeffer 
son with any beiter effect. His views on the tariff or 
are not regarded as of any importance, but his rela th 

keepers, the political jobbers, 


| 


f 
g 


gamblers, the law-defying saloon 
public-service corporation and municipal contractors, and 
fitness to make a good municipal officer are closely scrutinized 
by the great body of the citizens of the municipality, 


















































The direct and undivided responsibility and the full power 
placed in the hands of each commissioner obtains from him his 
best efforts and the best results. 

This system has reestablished popular supremacy in the 
cities adopting it. There is no doubt that everything bad ip 
city politics is the work of the few and not of the many, and 
that these few have been led by trained mercenaries, who haye 
paid themselves out of the public treasury, directly or indirectly, 
for packing caucuses, padding registration lists, repeating, stea|- 
ing or stuffing ballot boxes, perpetrating frauds in the casting 
of votes, and doing the thousand and one more or less (is. 
reputable things which in American cities have been counted as 
“helping the party.” 

The direct rule of the people has been established by the com. 
mission form of city government in lieu of all this. They haye 
under this system the right of direct nomination (selection) 
and election of officials, freedom from fraud, complete publicity, 
and they have the right of the initiative, referendum, protest, 
and recall, compelling respect of the popular will, both affirma- 
tively and negatively. In this manner the people are stimu- 
lated in a sense of civie righteousness and power and of personal 
civie responsibility. It has established the rule of the people 
in town government and has dethroned the city boss and teriui- 
nated corrupt ward and municipal partisan politics. 

Of course, no city can rise higher than the level of its citizen- 
ship, but whatever the intelligence and conscience of the citi- 
zens of a town are capable of may be attained through this 
improved method of governing municipalities. 

Under this system the public business is conducted with eii- 
ciency, promptness, free from blackmail, and free from the 
petty rascalities, free from the “ grand and petty larceny ” that 
have heretofore characterized municipal councils. A request 
of the commission can be acted upon in an hour, and it is not 
necessary to run the gauntlet of a corrupt house and council 
of the old city legislatures, with the long delays and black:ail 
incident thereto, 

Under the civil service, the city employees are chosen upon a 
basis of merit and actual worth and not as a reward for actiy- 
ity in helping the ward boss to keep himself in power. 

City franchises are safeguarded under this new system. It 
is impossible for the council to sell a franchise by secret barter, 
or to deliver such a franchise if sold, and no corrupt interest 
ean afford to buy or attempt to buy franchises under tlese 
conditions, where delivery is impossible and dangerous. 

The causes of corruption are removed. The temptation to 
corruption is removed. Powerful safeguards against corruption 
are thus established. 

The plan in actual operation has shown the most remark:\\)!c 
results in clean streets and alleys, improved sidewalks and )..v- 
ing, better administration of all public utilities, and freeiom 
from fayoritism; and justice and common sense are in control. 

In Des Moines the old “ red-light” district, which was owned 


I will observe here that the cities which have adopted this 
method have adopted in cases a tive uniformity 
of bookkeeping, by which the condition of various departi: ts 
and services of municipalities are able-to be compared one with 
another, so that a city finding a very high cost in some ):(r- 
ticular lime as compared with other cities in the same dep:rt- 
ment or service may make an inquiry into that particular 
branch of the service. In that way, by concentrating attention 


on defective services, they are able to eliminate the wastcful- 
ness by which their accounts have been rum up in that spe i) 
branch of the administration. An immense saving of mv icy 


has been made, and the people are delighted with the splendid 

of the new government. 

elections have worked admirably. “Not for a genera- 

money been spent and never have the citi- 

been able to give their attention so undividedly to tle 
a 


municipal oie poe honesty, capacity, 
and fidelity of those seeking public - 
The success of the Des Moines system was due to tle 


Des Moines, who had 
had seen the working 
t city. The Des Moines 
Register and Leader, the News, and the Capital, of which the 


ty 
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for several years to accomplish this result and get over the | purpose being to concentrate the attention of the electorate upon 
opposition of the old machine in Des Moines and Iowa and | a few responsible men charged with the control of policies and 
their influence with the legislature, but, thanks to the patriotic | administrative responsibility, so that the people may give their 
and good men of that State, the legislature gave the necessary | concentrated attention to these few officials and choose them 
authority. wisely. 

I submit results of the commission form of government It is impossible to have the people choose wisely when they 
in Galveston and Houston, Tex., Leavenworth, Kans. Des | are called upon by the party bosses and party machines to vote 
— ee Cedar Rapids, Iowa, as given by Hamilton. (Ex-| on 200 or 300 names at a time. Tammany Hall, for example, 
hibit D. has a committeeman for each 25 voters of New York City, : 

I submit also a list of over a hundred of the cities which have | committee so large that Madison Square Garden could not hold 
adopted this plan for the last two years. (Exhibit E.) it. Its primary ballot contains from 300 to a thousand names. 

I expressly acknowledge indebtedness to John J. Hamilton | The consequence is that democracy is defeated and “ bossism ” 
and his excellent work on the “ Dethronement of the City Boss” | ig enthroned. 

(Funk & Wagnalls); to Ford H. MacGregor, Bulletin No. 423 Goy. Johnson, of California, put the matter in a nutshell! in 
of the University of Wisconsin; to Prof. Frank Parsons’s “The | pis jast annual message, when he said: 

City of the People,” published by C. F. Taylor, 1520 Chestnut It is time we stopped scolding the voters for their inattention to the 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; “The Digest of Short Ballot Char- offices at the foot of the ticket and cut the ballot down to the number 
ters,” by Charles A. Beard, Ph. D., The Short Ballot Organiza- | of officials that they will take the trouble to select. The job of reform- 
tion, 888 Fourth Avenue, New York; and Buffalo Conference | ing the voter is too big. alte has a living to make and has to have some 
for Good City Government, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, editor. | £2 2% be goes along. But the job of reforming the ballot is simple. 

The constitutionality of the Texas law giving municipalities 
the right of recall, rendered by the civil court of appeals, I 
submit as Exhibit F. 





| All that is needed is to cut out the offices that have to do merely with 
the routine and clerical work and call on the voter to elect only those 
that control policies. 


Over 200 cities and towns have adopted some form of this 
Seventy-four cities and towns in the State of New York, I | improved method of city government within the last two years, 
am informed by the secretary of the Commission Government | the list submitted being incomplete and imperfect. 

Association of Buffalo, are considering this method, and a large| [I submit a form of ballot used by Grand Junction, Colo., 
number of them have petitioned the New York Legislature for | which is the most improved form of municipal ballot that has 
the right of home government for cities. Up to this time, in | yet been adopted. The Grand Junction ballot gives the first, 
spite of promises, those in control of the governing business, | second, and third choice to each citizen for the members of the 
including the bipartisan machine men in New York State, have | city council. If there are not a sufficient number of votes of 
denied them their just rights of local self-government. and it | the first choice to give a majority of the votes, then the first and 
will require a pitched battle with the forces of machine politics | second choices are added together. If that does not give a 
to obtain this right for these cities, the chief of which is | majority, then the first, second, and third choices are added 
Buffalo, with over 400,000 inhabitants. | together, which always results in a majority vote, so that it 


The Short Ballot Organization, of which the Hon. Woodrow | requires no nomination and subsequent election. One election 
Wilson, governor of New Jersey, is the president, has excited a | is enough. At one election the public officials are both nomi- 


very great interest throughout the Union, and it is easily ap- | nated and elected. It is economical and it is satisfactory in 
plicable not only to cities, but also to counties and States, the ' its results and operation. 








| OFFICIAL BALLOT. 


— 


GENERAL MUNICIPAL ELECTION, CITY OF GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., NOVEMBER 2, A. D. 1909. 


INSTRUCTIONS.—To vote for any pom, make a cross (X) in ink in the square in the appropriate column according to your choice, at the right of the name 
voted for. Vote your first choice in the first column; vote your second choice in the second column; vote any other choice in the third column; vote only one first 
and only one second choice. Do not yote more than one choice for one person, as only one choice will count for any candidate by this ballot. Omit voting for 


one name for each office, if more than one candidate therefor. All distinguishing marks make the ballot void. If you wrongly mark, tear, or deface this ballot, 
return it and obtain another. 
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For Commissioner of Public Affairs: ane | ane tae Totals. | For Commissioner of Highways: | C R.- e. nated. onal e. 

iit eae? or? Be ~ a Pee both Meta 8-4") wiRe di 3 es B ss 
DW .....................-.. | 468 | 143 | 145 753 JOHN W. ARMSTRONG.............---- | ee | ee, 
W. H. BANISTER ....0....cce-00-0-00--. gon | w| a] 79 "ROBERT M. HARDINGE..............-. Ts Ba cicics 
N. A. LOUGH .......... etal i tones m9 | 231 | 238 568 HENRY B. POTORF..............- Be Real ie ct) 
BE anon conc cnceedinnssces | 41 | 14 | 88 243  emon, &. ee aaa aes eh es 
EDWIN M. SLOCOMB ..........--<0--0--e- | 243 | 857 326 ee Wee OUR ook cscs. LS ett bi gee Ras 
ba i asieiipeiicmiad Meatitidimiads = 

SOR ile. casce...-.........- 362 | 298 396] 1,051 | | 

| 





For Commissioner of Health and Civic Ist | 24a 
Beauty: choice. | choice. | 


For Commissioner of Water and Sewers: 





BOSTWICK W. VEDDEB...................|.000..02. 





For Commissioner of Finance and Supplies: 


LEON J, CHAPMAN. ...............00s2000-!- Seecccece 





A eatin dendinisoncntsocesescocdncoscaccce 


No. 769. 
Official ballot for election precinct No. 16, in Grand Junction, Mesa County, Colo.; November 2, 1:0) 












The following letter of Karl A. Bickel, Esq., of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., explains its working: 











State oy COLORADO, 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT, INHERITANCE Tax DIVIsSTON. 
Senator RosperT L. OWEN 
Senate, Washington, D. ©. 

In re sample preferential ballot, with results in one set shown: 

Had the election been conducted under the ey pian, as is com- 
mon im 85 per cent of American cities, Bannister, the “ old-gang” can- 
didate, would have been elected. Had it been conducted along the 
cumbersome Des Moines system, the race would have been between 
Aupperle and Bannister. et when the 
expressed themselves on all the candida and demonstrated their f 
choice, it was shown that Bannister was not within the first three of 
being the most desired man, and that a did not have within 196 
votes of a majority of all votes cast, a that T was the only man 
of the six who did have the support of a wane of the voters—that 
is, a majority of the yoters would rather have Todd elected 
other man, althou a large number of Ww 
preferences above him. The preferential system keeps the whole 
organized to smash the organized minority and prevents minority ru 
There were not as many spoiled ballots as a result of the G. J. prefer- 
ential election than usual im the Australian-ballot eiections. 

K. A. Bickx1. 

Mr. President, I have submitted this matter because I regard 
it as having very great influence upon the integrity of the 
Government of the United States. This method has been found 
to work so well that, within the strict interpretation of what 
might be called a commission form of government, there are 
nearly 200 cities that have recently, within three years past, 
adopted this method of governing in 27 States, and if it would not 
weary the Senate I should like to call attention to some of them, 

The two great cities of Alabama, for instance, Birmingham 
and Montgomery. 

In California, Santa Cruz, Berkeley, Modesto, Oakland, San 
Diego, San Luis Obispo, Vallejo, and Monterey. 

In Colorado, Colorado Springs, Grand Junction, and, I believe, 
Denver now has adopted it. 

Idaho, Lewiston. 

Tilinois, Carbondale, Decatur, Dixon, Elgin, Hillsboro, Jack- 
sonville, Kewanee, Moline, Ottawa, Pekin, Rochelle, Rock Island, 
Springfield, Spring Valley, Waukegan, and Clinton. 

Iowa, Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des Moines, Fort 
Dodge, Keokuk, Marshalltown, and Sioux City. 

Kansas, Anthony, Abilene, Coffeyville, Cherryvale, Caldwell, 
Council Grove, Dodge City, Emporia, Eureka, Girard, Hutchin- 
son, Independence, Iola, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Marion, 
Newton, Neodesha, Parsons, Pittsburg, Topeka, Wichita, and 
Wellington. 

Kentucky, Newport. 

Louisiana, Shreveport. 

Maryland, Cumberland. 

Massachusetts, Gloucester, Haverhill, Lynn, and Taunton. 

Michigan, Harbor Beach, Port Huron, Pontiac, and Wyandotte. 

Mississippi, Clarksdale and Hattiesburg. 

Minnesota, Faribault and Mankato. 

New Mexico, Roswell. 

North Carolina, Greensboro, High Point, and Wilmington. 

North Dakota, Bismarck, and Minot. 

Oklahoma, Ardmore, Bartlesville, Duncan, El Reno, Enid, 
Miami, McAlester, Muskogee, Purcell, Sapulpa, Tulsa, Wagoner, 
Guthrie, and Oklahoma City. 

Oregon, Baker City. 

South Carolina, Columbia. 

South Dakota, Dell Rapids, Huron, Pierre, Rapid City, Sioux 
Falls, Vermilion, Yankton, Aberdeen, Canton, and Chamberlain. 

Tennessee, Memphis. 

Texas, Aransas Pass, Austin, Beaumont, Corpus Christt, 
Port Arthur, Dalles, Denison, Fort Worth, Galveston, Green- 
ville, Houston, Kenedy, Marble Falls, Marshall, Palestine, Port 
Lavaca, and Sherman. 

Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Washington, Spokane and Tacoma. 

West Virginia, Bluefield, Huntington, and Parkersburg. 

Wisconsin, Eau Claire and Appleton. 

In Texas, among the cities, I call attention to Dallas, the 
largest city in the State; te Houston, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
and a large number of others. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will state in this eon- 
nection that in New Jersey it has taken a strong hold of the 
people there. The city of Trenton, the capital of our State, 
has recently ratified it. It is now being agitated in the great 
city of Jersey City, in New Brunswick, Plainfield, and a number 
of other cities. It is taking a strong hold upon the people of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. OWEN. I have thought it proper to submit this matter 
to the Senate because I think it deserves to have the attention 
of the country called to it as an agency for bringing about a 
restoration of honest government in this country. Our munici- 
palities, and especially our great municipalities, have been most 
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seriously afflicted by a partisan or bipartisan system of corrupt 
polities, of which the examples are too numerous to mention 
and some of them so egregious as to make it a serious humilia- 
tion to the American Republic. ‘The condition which was 
exposed by Francis J. Heney and Rudolph Spreckels in San 
Francisco is a painful exhibition of it. Ben Linsay’s disclosure 
of the conditions in Denver was equally bad. ‘The disclosures 
of Joe Folk in St. Louis were just as striking and painful. In 
Pittsburg, where 116 men, including a large part of the city 
council, the legislative authority of that city, mercenaries who 
were engaged in a wholesale conspiracy to rob that city and the 
people of the city under the party and ward service in the 
governing business. The conditions in Harrisburg, Pa., the 
conditions in Philadelphia, in New York, in Albany, and in 
Boston furnish a like painful and sorrowful record. 

I wish to say that this method of governing mumicipalities 
by the commission plan is not only adapted to villages and to 
towns, but to great cities, cities as large as New York City 
and Philadelphia, and the bigger the city the more efficient and 
valuable becomes the principle of governing the municipality 
by the commission plan, which concentrates power and makes 
those who exercise it responsible directly to the people under 
the initiative, referendum, and recall. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would it apply to States? Why not apply 
it to States? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the system of a short ballot is 
capable of being applied to very large cities, and I think it 
might, under suitable modifications, be wisely applie@ to the 
governing business of States. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then what would become of the constitu. 
tion of a State, if you are going to substitute five men, with all 
of wes powers of the legislative, judicial, and executive govern- 
men 

Mr. OWEN. If the people of the State take charge of the 
governing function in the State of Idaho, or any other State, 
they will be able to govern it with efficiency and with wisdom, 
and without any fear of destroying government. I think it 
would be a good thing if the legislatures of the States were 
not so large. They are sometimes too large, and I know they 
would do better if they were subject to the initiative, referen« 
dum, and recall. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would five be sufficient? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator may determine from the size of 
his own State what he would regard as a sufficient number. I 
think it would be dependent upon the number of people to be 
found in any given State. 

But I do not care to discuss a matter which is so remote from 
this. It is sufficient to call the attention of the country to the 
expediency of this method of administering the government of 
municipalities and its wonderful success where it has been 
tried, and I have done so for the purpose of promoting eili- 
ciency and honesty of government not only in cities, but in coun 
ties, States, and Natjon. For it must be always remembered 
that.a corrupt city boss uses his city machine to levy tribute 
om the county-machine managers, on the State-machine man. 
agers, and on the national-machine managers to demand public 
offices and legislative and administrative favor for himself and 
his eommercial and political allies. 

Mr. President, the great problem of the present time is the 
restoration of equality of opportunity, so that every man, every 
woman, and every child may receive and enjoy a fair return for 
Iabor honorably and faithfully performed; so that every human 
being can have an equal opportunity to enjoy the providences 
of God and the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness. 

The only way that this equality of opportunity can be estab- 
lished is through genuine, real self-government of the people, by, 
the people, for the people. Under actual self-government when 
the majority of the people are in power—the majority of the 
people will always refuse to grant special privileges to the few 
at the expense of the many; refuse to grant to the few the 
right to tax the many for the benefit of the few at the cost of 
the many. 

It will not do to say that the people have self-government 
when in reality they are actually governed by machine politics; 
when under the of party their gov- 
ernors, Congressmen, and Presidents are nominated by the dele- 
gated delegates in State conventions of delegated delegates in 
county conventions sent by ward and precinct caucuses manip- 
ulated by local bosses and their henchmen; where the machine 
under the mechanism of party management can nominate all 
public officials under a system which does not give to each 
citizen an equal opportunity, through the mandatory direct 
primary, safeguarded by law, to nominate public officers; where 
there is no thoroughgoing corrupt practices act to prevent the 
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liticlans from false registration, from stuffing the 

ae ee stealing the elections, through a variety of fraud- 

alent practices; where there is no system by which the peo- 
crooked 


ple can reeall officials or veto laws which the people 
do not want, or initiate laws which the people do want, it is 
perfectly obvious to the most casual observer that the people 
do not rule, but are ruled by the mechanism of machine politics 
under the guidance of the so-called local, county, and State 
boss, because the machine is in control in a majority of States. 

Of course in nominating the President or in nominating any 
other important officer, as a governor of a State, the machine 
will not dare to nominate a man who is incapable of standing 
a campaign. But it must always be remembered that all men, 
including public men, are influenced powerfully by their en- 
vironment and political associations and affiliations, and that 
tlie great corporate monopolies of the country are fully aware 
of those whose predilections will enable them to be subjected 
to influences in the interest of big business. 

t is not at all necessary to suggest that machine candidates 
are of necessity dishonest or even insincere. It is sufficient 
that they are subject to the domination or influence of special 
interests. In this event, the people are not in reality exercis- 
ing the right to rule, but they are being ruled by nominees and 
eandidates chosen against the interests of the people, and who 
would be greatly disliked by the people if the people really 
understood what to expect from them. 

Self-government is through two main systems; either it is 
party government in combination with constitutional goverp- 
ment or self-government solely through the constitutional form; 
that is, the direct rule of the people through constitutional 
forms, without having party government. 

The great political problem of the age is, How can real self- 
government be reestablished in national affairs, and be re- 
established in the States and in the towns and cities wherein 
as yet the people are still out of power? 

The line of least resistance in reestablishing the self-govern- 
ment of the people is through the initiative and referendum by 
questioning candidates on this issue when the candidate is seek- 
ing votes. The ordinary candidate will not dare to refuse his 
promise to support the initiative and referendum when he Is 
seeking to be nominated or elected, if vigorously questioned by 
organized bodies of voters. To do so is to ask the voters to 
support him as a lawmaker and at the same time to deny the 
people whose votes he solicits their right to initiate any law 
they do want or to veto any law they do not want. Few can- 
didates have the hardihood to do this. No candidate can suc- 
ceed in it where the people are in earnest in making the 
demand. 

With the initiative and referendum established, so that the 
people can initiate any law they do want and veto any law they 
do not want, the next steps are easy—to establish a thorough- 
going, mandatory, direct primary, safeguarded by law, and to 
establish, also, a thoroughgoing corrupt-practices act that will 
secure an honest registration law, faithfully administered, and 
will guarantee likewise elections free from bribery, coercion, 
and corruption. In this way self-government can be secured 
for the States as States. 

For villages, towns, cities, and counties the answer is: Secure 
from the legislature the right to establish a system of govern- 
ment in which a small number of representatives—town or 
county commissioners—directly nominated, directly elected, and 
subject to recall, shall be directly chosen by the people, respon- 
sible to the people, and who shall be both the legislators and 
the executors of the public will. They will then conduct the 
governing business for the people. The name of the system is 
The Commission Form of Municipal Government. It may be 
easily adapted to counties and to States. 

It completely establishes the self-government of the people, 
and will make it thoroughly efficient and honest. 

COMMERCIALISM IN GOVERNMENT. 

Commercialism has invaded the governing function. The 
administrative branches of the Government, the legislative 
branches of the Government, and even the judicial departments 
of Government are not free from its corrupting influence. 

Commercialism has insinuated itself unfairly, unjustly, and 
corruptly into the governing function in counties, in towns, in 
Cities, in States, and in the Nation. 

Secret alliances have been entered into in innumerable coun- 
ties, cities, and States between various special interests and the 
so-called partisan or bipartisan political machines. 

These special interests have an infinite variety of forms. It 
y be a gas desiring to monopolize the gas at a 
gh rate in some ; it may be a traction company; it may 
be a water company; it may be a municipal-contract company 
dealing ving, sewerage, municipal buildings; it may 





be the Oil Trust, Tobacco Trust, or any of a thousand trusts 
in commerce, transportation, or public utilities; it may be any 
form of selfish interest or a combination of them. 

It may be a combination of mere political mercenaries banded 
together to put themselves in office, inspired not by patriotism, 
not by desire to render public service, but banded together by 
the “cohesive power of public plunder.” 

The main point is that these special interests use the political 
machine as an agency through which they can promote their 
selfish interests at the expense of the general welfare. 

CORRUPT MACHINE POLITICS MUST BE TERMINATED. 


It is for this reason that machine politics must be over- 
thrown and will be overthrown by the progressive movement, 
which stands for an honest registration act, an honest election 
law and secret ballot, a direct primary law, a thoroughgoing 
corrupt-practices prevention act, the initiative and referendum 
and recall, the commission form of government for cities, the 
publicity pamphlet, a strict civil service, for direct nomination 
of party delegates and of the presidential and vice presidential 
candidates, and so forth. By these processes the power of the 
political machine as an agency for corrupt government in the 
service of the special interests against the general welfare can 
be greatly abated and finally terminated. 

It sometimes happens that even a political machine is 
in the hands of ambitious but upright men, who do not lose 
sight of honest government and may give the people a fairly 
satisfactory government, but the opportunities for corruption 


of government under this system is always open to the un 
scrupulous when men inspired alone by the general welfare 
grow weary, inattentive, and relax their vigilance. It is a bad 


system, defective, and full of pitfalls. 
THE POLITICAL MACHIND. 

Mr. President, legitimate organization of patriotic men to 
promote the policies of government in which they believe is 
highly commendable and meets with my cordial and warm ap- 
proval. I have always been active myself in promoting and 
taking personal part in what I deemed legitimate political or- 
ganization for patriotic purposes; but when legitimate party 
organization degenerates into a corrupt and corrupting political 
machine, led by mercenaries with sinister purposes, who get 
possession of the machinery of political organization, under color 
of intense devotion to the party service or of great zeal in 
promoting party doctrines, and resort to corrupt practices, it 
should be restrained and abated. When party knaves engage 
in false registration of voters, registering absentees, dead men, 
tictitious persons, and ghosts, and thereafter have such falsely 
registered electors impersonated at the polls and falsely vote 
them; when they stuff the ballot box with fictitious ballots; 
when their strikers mutilate the ballots of honest men to defeat 
the public will; when they make a false count of the registered 
votes; when they make false returns of the registered votes; 
when they steal the election by corrupt practices, coercing men 
who are unfortunate, poor, or dependent; when they bribe 
voters by the thousand, as they did in Adams and Scioto Coun 
ties, Ohio; and put unworthy allies into office and public power: 
when they enter into unholy alliance with sinister commercial 
inferests to defeat the public will, to buy municipal councils, as 
they were exposed in doing in San Francisco, in Denver, in St. 
Louis, in Chicago, in Pittsburg, and in innumerable cities; when 
they and their office-holding allies enter into corrupt agreements 
with municipal contractors to defraud the people of the city in the 
building of streets, bridges, sewers, and waterworks; when they 
give away or convey for a trifling consideration valuable fran- 
chises belonging to the people of the cities, or the people of the 
States, or the people of the United States, through corrupt com- 
binations of this character; when they nominate public officials, 
secretly pledged to serve special interests, by packing conven- 
tions in towns, cities, counties, and States; when these combina- 
tions nominate Members of Congress and procure the election 
of Senators by bribery and corrupt methods and practices as 
the servants of special interests, the time iAgs come when an 
end shall be put to it by the people of the United States and 
the integrity of government be reestablished by the overthrow 
of such corrupt machines whether in city, State, or Nation. 

The corrupt -political machine is the chief agency through 
which special interests operate in the United States. Those 
desiring special privilege contribute large sums of money to 
the organized machine—to the local, the city, the State, or 
the national political “boss.” They bring about the coercion 
of employees of corporations by tens of thousands for the su)- 
port of machine rule. They furnish the means for bribery and 
corrupt practices and are paid back their investment by the 
machine or the boss at public expense—by county contracts, by 
municipal contracts, by laws they desire passed or laws they 
desire defeated, by immunity from law, by the law’s delay, 
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or by the appointment of various officials who administer the 
law, prosecuting attorneys, and even of judges on the bench 
who will interpret the law favorably to them. 

It is extremely difficult for the ordinary citizen to uncover, 
expose, and punish these corrupt and corrupting processes. 

Corrupting special interests will not hesitate to spend money 
for the purchase of seats on the floor of the Senate and to use 
other corrupt processes to unfairly influence legislators in the 
choice of Senators. When a Senator is to be elected every 
available pull on the individual member of the legislature is 
taken advantage of through the ambition, the interest, the self- 
ishness, the weakness, or the affections and obligations of the 
individual member of the general assembly. Any member of 
the general assembly whose house is mortgaged, who has serious 
debts he can not meet, is thus capable of being subjected to 
such unfair pressure. It is for these reasons that the people of 
the United States demand election of Senators by direct vote 
of the people. It is for these reasons that Oregon and other 
States are adopting the people’s rule system and the presi- 
dential-preference voting system, so that the citizens may deai 
directly with the nomination of a President. It is for these 
reasons that the people of this country are demanding direct 
primaries, so that they can select all candidates and party 
delegates, and explains the demand for the initiative and 
referendum, so that they can initiate the laws they do want 
and veto the laws they do not want. By the initiative sys- 
tem alone can they force through thoroughgoing corrupt-prac- 
tices prevention acts in the several States over the heads of leg- 
islatures controlled by corrupt machines. It is for these reasons 
that the short ballot has been so widely advocated and so largely 
adopted in municipalities. It is for these reasons the people 
demanded improved methods of administering the business of 
the House of Representatives and relieving that body from 
machine methods, and it is for these reasons that a commission 
form of government for municipalities is so desired and so 
necessary. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, a word. It is the most as- 
tonishing doctrine I have ever heard announced in a responsible 
tribunal or upon a responsible occasion, that the people, tiring 
of the exercise of the functions of self-government, should hire 
somebody to perform it for them. That is all it amounts to. 
You hire three or five men, giving them absolute power to 
name the judiciary and the executive officers, you pay them so 
much a year, and there is nobody above them to whom they are 


responsible. It is the most astonishing proposition of abandoning’ 


self-government that I have ever heard, and were there any 
foundation for it it would be a reflection on and impeachment 
of the American people that ought to discredit them in the 
eyes of all the nations of the earth. 


EXHIBIT A. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
‘BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, May 27, 1911. 
Hon. Ropert L. OWEN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: In reply to the inquiry by ee of your 
secretary, I am sending you herewith a tabular statement of the urban 
and rural population of the United States, as printed in the census of 
1900. The res for 1910 are available as yet only for a few Stat 
and from these no general statement could be made to-day which woul 
be serviceable as indicative of conditions in the entire rere: It is 
expected that the information relative to this matter will be fully tabu- 
lated next week, and I can arrange to have it sent to you when com- 
pleted if at that time it would serve your purposes. 
Very respectfully, 
ROLAND P. FALKNER, Acting Director. 


City and county population, 1900 and 1890. 





Population. 


1900 





EXHIBIT B. 
THE IOWA LAW. 
{Passed by the General Assembly lows, sou, and amended, 1909. 
ata 


Adopted by the city of Des Moines, Iowa, special election held 
June 20, 1907. The election of the first council (commissioners) pro- 


vided for in the act took place in March, 1908. The “plan” became 
operative April 1, 1908.] 


An act to provide for the government of certain cities and the adoption 
thereof 2c election “ additional to Title V of the code.” Ap. 
proved, Mar. 29, 1907, and as amended Mar. 30 and Apr. 16, 190) | 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa: 


Section 1. [Sec. 1056-a17. SuprLement To THe Copp oF 1907— 
CITIES AFFECTED.}] Cities having by the last preceding State or nationa| 
census a eee of 7,000 or over, including any such city ac: ig 
under special charter, may become organized as a city under the pro. 
lous of this act by pr as hereinafter provid [As amended, 


Sec.2. ([Sec. 1056-018. PeririoN—QUESTION SUBMITTED—ReEs1 1.7 
CERTIFIED—ELECTION OF OFFICERS.}] Upon petition of electors equal in 
number to 25 per cent of the votes cast for all candidates for mayor 
at the last preceding city election of any such city, the mayor shall, by 
proclamation, submit the question of organizing as a city under this act 
at a special election to be held at a time specified therein, and within 
two months after said petition is filed: Provided, however, That tn case 
any vy is located in two or more townships said tition sha!! be 
signed by 25 per cent of the qualified electors of said city residing in 
each of said townshi If said plan is not adopted at the special e¢|.c- 


tion called, the question of yw oe | said plan shall not be resubmitied 
to the voters of said city for adoption within two years thereafter, and 
then the aa to adopt shall be resubmitted upon the presentation 
of a petition signed by electors as herefnbefore provided, equal in num- 


ber to 25 per cent of the votes cast for all candidates for mayor at the last 
preceding general city election. At such election the proposition to be 
submitted shall be “ Shall the proposition to organize the city of (nme 
the city), under chapter 14-c of the supplement to the code, 1907, as 
amended by the acts of the thirty-third general assembly, be adopted:” 
and the election thereupon shall be conducted, the vote canvassed, and 
the result declared in the same manner as provided by law in respect to 
other city elections. If the majority of the votes cast shall be in fayor 
thereof, cities having a —— of 25,000 and over shall thereipon 
roceed to the election of a mayor and four councilmen, and cities hay- 
ng a population of 7,000 and less than 25,000 shall proceed to the 
election of a mayor and two councilmen, as hereinafter provided. |mme- 
diately after such oceans is adopted the mayor shall transmit to 
the governor, to the secretary of state, and to the county auditor 
each a certificate stating that such proposition was adopted. At the 
next regular city election after the adoption of such proposition there 
shall be elected a mayor and councilmen. In the event, however, that 


the next lar city election does not occur within one year after such 
special election the mayor shall, within 10 days after such specia! elec- 
tion, by proclamation, call a s al election for the election of a mayor 


and councilmen, 60 days’ notice thereof being given in such call, such 
election in either case to be conducted as hereinafter provided. {As 
amended, 1909. 

Sec. 3. (Sec. 1056-a19. StaruTES APPLICABLE—EXISTING ORDINANCES, 
RESOLUTIONS, ETC.] All laws governing cities of the first and second 
class [as amended, 1909] and not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act, and sections , 956, 959, 964, 989, 1000, 1023, and 1053 of 
the code now applicable to special-charter cities and not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act shall apply to and govern cities organized 
under this act. All by-laws, ordinances, and resolutions lawfully passed 


force in any such city under its former organization shai! re- 
main in force until altered or —— by the council elected under the 
rovisions of this act. The territorial limits of such city shall remain 


he same as under its former organization, and all rights and property 

of every description which were vested in any city under its former 
organization shall vest in the same under the organization herein con- 
templated, and no right or liability either in favor of or against it, 
exis as at the time, and no suit or prosecution of any kind slia!! be 
affec by such change, unless otherwise provided for in this act. [As 
amended, 1909.] 

Sec. 4. [Sec. 1056-a20. ELEcTIVE OFFICERS—VACANCIES—TERMS OF 
OFFICE.] In every city having a population of 25,000 and over there 
shall be elected at the regular biennial municipal election a mayor and 
four councilmen, and in every city neving a population of 7,000 and 
less than 25,000 there shall elected at such election a mayor and 
two councilmen. [As amended, 1909.] 

If any vacancy occurs in any such office, the remaining members of 
said council shail appoint a person to fill such vacancy during the bal- 
ance of the unexpired term. : 

Said officers shall be nominated and elected at large. Said officers 
shall lify and their terms of office shall begin on the first Monday 
after ir election. The terms of office of the mayor and councilmen 
or aldermen in such city in office at the beginning of the terms of office 
of the mayor and councilmen first elected er the provisions of this 
act shall m cease and determine, and the terms of office of al! other 
se officers in force in such city, except as hereinafter provided, 
‘ all cease and determine as soon ag the council shall by resolution 
eclare. 

Sec. 5. [Sec. 1056-a21. CanpipaTes—How NOMINATED—PRrIMARY 
ELECTION—BALLOT—CANVASS OF VOTES—RESULT PUBLISHED—NI' \ICl- 
PAL ELECTION.] Candidates to be voted for at all general muni:ipal 
elections at which a meres one councilmen are to be elected uncer the 
provisions of this act be nominated by a gemeary election, and 
no other names shall be placed upon the ballot except those 
selected in the manner hereinafter prescri The primary election 
for such nomination shall be held on the second Monday preceding the 
general municipal election. The judges of election appointed for the 
general municipal election shall be the of the _ election, 
t shall be le, and the polls 

same the same oleh 
are required for said general municipal Any person desir! 
to become a or councilman shall, at least 10 days 
prior to said primary election, file with the said clerk a statement of 
such candidacy, in substantially the following form : 
Stats or Iowa, County, 88: ; 

1, ———- —— being first duly sworn, say that I reside at ———— 

tet, city of ———, county of ———, ‘State of Iowa; that I.” 8 
qualified voter therein; that I am a candidate for nomination t) '%¢ 
= of (mayor or tie to be voted upon at the primary «°~ 














1911. 


game time file therewith the petition of at least 25 
ant et es such candidacy. Wach petition shall be veri- 
fed by one or more persons as to the qualifications and residence, with 
street number, of each of the yw 80 signing the said petition, and 
the said petition shall be in su tially the following form : 

Petition accompanying nominating statement. 


r dul. ed electors of the city of and 
einen places set i our tive names hereto, do hereby 
request that the name of (name of candidate be placed on the ballot 
as a candidate for nomination for (name of office) at the primary elec- 
tion to be held in such city on the Monday of .19—. We 
further state that we know him to be a qualified elector of sald city 
and a man of good moral character and qualified in our judgment for 
the duties of such office. 























Number. | Street. 


ee ee 


| 


ee,  __EEEOE—eeee 

jately upon the iration of the time of filing the statements 
on) mien Yor candidecies the said - clerk shall cause to be pub- 
lished for three successive days in all the daily newspapers published 
in the city, in the proper form, the names of the persons as they are 
to appear upon the primary ballot, and if there be no daily serepene 
then two issues of one newspapers that may be published in 
said city; and the said k shall thereu cause the primary ballots 
to be printed, authenticated with a facsimile of his signature. Upon 
the said ballot the names of the candidates for mayor, arranged alpha- 
betically, shall first be placed, with a square at the left of each name, 
and immediately below the words, “ Vote for one.” Following these 
names, likewise arranged in alphabetical order, shall agpete the names 
of the candidates for councilmen, with a square at the left of each 
name, and below the names of such candidates shall guest the words, 
“Vote for four,” or “ Vote for two,” as the case may be. The ballot 
shall be printed upon plain, substantial, white paper, and shall be 
headed : . 

“ Candidates for nomination for mayor and councilmen of el 
at the primary ” but shall have no party designation or mar 
whatever. The ballots shall be in substantially the following form : 

(Place a cross in the square preceding the names of the parties you 
favor as candidates for the respective positions.) 


OFFICIAL PRIMARY BALLOT. 


‘or nomination for mayor and councilmen o 
Cmts © tn primary election. ’ 


For Mayor. 
(Name of Candidate.) 
(Vote for one.) 
(For Councilman.) 
(Name of Candidate.) 
(Vote for four) or (vote for two) as the case may be. 
Official ballot attest : 
(Signature) —_—_—, 
City Clerk. 


Having caused sald ballots to be printed, the said city clerk shall 
cause to be delivered at each polling place a number of said ballots 
equal to twice the number of votes cast in such polling precinct at the 
last general municipal election for mayor. The persons who are quali- 
fied to vote at the general munici election shall be qualified to vote 
at such primary election, and challenges can be made by not more than 
two persons, to be ee at the time of opening the polls by the 
judges of election ; the law applicable to challenges at a general 
municipal election shall be applicable to challenges made at such pri- 
my election. J of elec shall, immediately upon the closing 

f the polis, count ballots and ascertain the number of votes cast 
in such Ry check for each of the candidates, and make return thereof 


to the city clerk proper blanks to be furnished by the said clerk 
within six hours of the closing of the polls. On the day following the 
— peers the city clerk shall canvass said returns so 
received from 


Names of qualified electors. 











city at 





all the precincts, and shall make and publish in 
all the or of said , at least once, the result thereof. Said 
canvass city clerk be publicly made. The two candidates 
receiving highest ber of votes for mayor shall be the candidates, 


num 
and the ony, Gane, whose names shall be placed upon the ballot 


for mayor the next cneeeeing general municipal election, and in 
cities ha a of 25, and over the eight candidates re- 
ceiving the number of votes for councilman, or all such candi- 
dates if less eight, and in cities having a population of 7,000 and 


less than the four candidates receiving the highest number of 
votes for or all such candidates if less than four, shall be 
the condita, candidates, whose names shall be placed 
5 n the at such municipal election. All electors 


: cities act the laws verning cities of the 
entitied ta for ¥; officers tp M bl = 
tion in pots, fee at any ral municipal elec- 


be qualified to vote at af elections under this 
sin Sa at such general municipal election shall be in the 
same . we such primary election, so. far as applicable, 

all such city the election precinct, voting places, 
na of canvassing the yote, and announcing the 


ts same as by law provided for election of officers in 
such 80 the same are and not inconsistent with 
the pi [As 1909.) 

SEC, SERVICES FOR HIRE—Penatty.) Any per- 
son who to services in the interest of any can- 
Cidate for in act, in consideration of any y 
or other for such services performed in the interest of 
any candidate, by a fine not $300, or be im- 
ay not exceeding 30 days. 
ana BRigeey AXD ILLEGAL vorinc—Penatry.] 


or other consideration, to 
ae vote at any election 
te vote at any such election 
other consideration; any person 
BoE oe pygmy of this act relative to his 
any person willfully voting or 
at has 
State six next preceding 





not been a resident of this 
said election, or who is not 21 
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years of age, or is not a citizen of the United States, or knowing him- 





self not to be a qualified elector of such precinct where he offers to vote; 
any person knowingly procuring, aiding, or abetting any violation 
hereof shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall be fined a sum not less than $100 nor more than $500 and be im- 
prisoned in the county jail not less than 10 nor more than 90 days. 
Sec. 6. (Sec. 1056-a24. Councit—Quorum—Mayor To puesipe.] 
Every city baving 2 population of 25,000 and over shall be governed 
by a council consisting of the mayor and 4 councilmen, and every city 
having a population of 7,000 and less than 25,000 shall be governed by 


a council consisting of the mayor and 2 councilmen, chosen as provided 
in this act, each of whom shall have the right to vote on all questions 
coming before the council. In cities having 4 councilmen 3 members 
of the council shal! constitute a quorum, and in cities having 2 coun 
cilmen 2 members of the council shall constitute a quorum, and in 
cities having 4 councilmen the affirmative vote of 3 members, and in 
cities having 2 councilmen the affirmative vote of 2 members shall be 
necessary to adopt any motion, resolution, or ordinance or pass any 
measure, unless a greater number is provided for in this act. [As 
amended, 1909.] 

Upon every vote the yeas and nays shall be called and recorded, and 
every motion, resolution, or ordinance shall be reduced to writing and 
read before the vote is taken thereon. The mayor shall preside at all 
meetings of the council; he shall have no power to veto any measure, 
but every resolution or ordinance passed by the council must be signed 
by the mayor or by two councilmen and be recorded before the same 
shall be in force. : 


Sec. 7. (Sec. 1056-a25. Councit—POWERS AND DUTIES—Degparr- 





MENTS.] The council shall have and possess and the council and its mem- 
bers shall exercise all executive, legislative, and judicial powers and duties 
now had, possessed, and exercised by the mayor, city council, solicitor, 


assessor, treasurer, auditor, city engineer, and other executive and ad- 
ministrative officers in cities of the first and second class, and in cities 
under special charter, and shall also possess and exercise all executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers and duties now had and exercised by 


the board of public works, park commissioners, the board of police and 
fire commissioners, board of waterworks trustees, and board of library -‘ 
trustees in all cities wherein a board of public works, park commission- 


ers, board of police and fire commissioners, board of waterworks trustees, 
and board of library trustees now exist or may be hereafter created. 
{As amended, 1909. 

The executive and administrative powers, authority, and duties in 
such cities shal! be distributed into and among five departments, as 
follows: 

1. Department of public affairs. 

2. Department of accounts and finance. 

3. Department of public safety. 

4. Department of streets and public improvements. 

5. Department of parks and public property. 

The council shall determine the powers and duties to be performed 
by and assign them to the appropriate department; shall prescribe the 
powers and duties of officers and employees; may assign particular 
officers and employees to one or more of the departments; may require 
an officer or employee to perform duties in two or more departments ; 
and may make such other rules and regulations as may be necessary or 
aoe for the efficient and economical conduct of the business of the 
city. 

Sec. 8. (Sec. 1056-a26. DepaRTMENT SUPERINTENDENTS, OFFICERS, 
AND ASSISTANTS.] The mayor shall be superintendent of the department 
of public affairs, and the council shall at the first regular mesting after 
election of its members designate by majority vote one councilman to 
be superintendent of the department of accounts and finances; one to 
be superintendent of the department of public safety; one to be super- 
intendent of the department of street and public improvements; and 
one to be superintendent of the department of parks and public prop- 
erty : Provided, however, That in cities having a population of less than 
25,000 there shall be designated to each councilman two of said depart- 
ments. Such designation shall be changed whenever it appears that 
the public service would be benefited thereby. The council shall, at 
said first meeting or as soon as practicable thereafter, elect by majority 
vote the following officers: A ay clerk, solicitor, assessor, treasurer, 
auditor, civil engineer, city physician, marshal, chief of fire department, 
market master, street commissioner, three library trustees, and such 
other officers and assistants as shall be provided for by ordinance and 
necess: to the proper and efficient conduct of the affairs of the city: 
Provided, however, That in cities having a population of less than 
25,000 such only of the above-named officers shall be appointed as may, 
in the judgment of the mayor and councilmen, be necessary for the 
proper and efficient transaction of the affairs of the city. In those 
cities of the first class not having a superior court the council shall 
appoint a police judge. In cities of the second class not having a 
superior court the mayor shall hold police court, as now provided by 
law. Any officer or assistant elected or appointed by the council may 
be removed from office at any time by a vote of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the council, except as otherwise provided for in this act. [As 
amended, 1909.] 

Sec. 9. [See. 1056-a27. Power TO CREATE AND DISCONTINUE OFrricss.] 
The council shall have power from time to time to create, fill, and dis- 
continue offices and employments other than herein prescribed, accord- 
ing to their judgment of the needs of the city, and may by majority 
vote of all the members remove any such officer or employee, except as 
otherwise provided for in this act, and may, by resolution or otherwise, 
prescribe, limit, or change the compensation of such officers or em- 


Oiec. 

. 10. [Sec. 1056-a28. Orrice in crry HALE—-SAtArizs.] The mayor 
and councilmen shall have an office at the city hall, and their total 
compensation shall be as follows: In cities having by the last preceding 


State or national census a population of 7,000 and less than 10,000 
the mayor’s annual salary shal! be $600 and each councilman $450. In 
cities having by such census a population of 10,000 and less than 15,000 
the mayor’s annual salary shall be $1,200 and each councilman $900. 
In cities having by such census a population of 15,000 and less than 
25,000 the mayor's annual salary shal! be $1,500 and each councilman 
1,200. In cities having by such census a population of 25,000 and less 
han 40,000 the mayor’s annual salary shall be $2,500 and each council- 
man $1,800. In cities having by such census a population of 40,000 
and less than 60,000 the mayor's annual salary shall be $3,000 and 
each councilman $2,500, and in cities having by such census a popula- 


tion of 60,000 or more the mayor's annual salary shall be $3,500 and 
that of councilman $3,000. [As amended, 1909.) ' 

Any increase in salary occasioned under the provisions of this scale 
by increase in population in any city shall commence with the month 
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next after the official publication of the census showing such increase | be practical and shall fairly test the fitness of the persons examined to 


therein. 

Every other officer or assistant shall receive such salary or compensa- 
tion as the council shall by ordinance provide, payable in equal monthly 
installments. 

The salary or compensation of all other employees of such city shall 
be fixed by the council and shall be payable monthly or at such shorter 
periods as the council shall determine. 

Sec. 11. [Sec. 1056-a29. MEETINGS—PRESIDENT OF COUNCIL—VICB 
PRESIDENT.] Regular meetings of the council shall be held on the first 
Monday after the election of councilmen, and thereafter at least once 
each month. ‘The council shall provide by ordinance for the time of 
holding regular meetings, and special meetings may be called from time 
to time by the mayor or two councilmen. All meetings of the council, 
whether regular or special, at which any person not a city officer is 
admitted shall be open to the public. 

The mayor shall be president of the council and preside at its meet- 
ings, and shall supervise all departments and report to the council for 
its action all matters requiring attention in either. The superintendent 
of the department of accounts and finances shall be vice president of 
the council, and in case of vacancy in the office of mayor, or the ab- 
sence or inability of the mayor, shall perform the duties of the mayor. 

Sec. 12. [Sec. 1056-830. OrDINANCES AND RESOLUTIONS—FRANCHISES. ] 
Every ordinance or resolution appropriating money or ordering any 
street improvement or sewer, or making or authorizing the making of 
any contract, or granting any franchise or right to occupy or use the 
streets, highways, bridges, or public places in the city for any purpose, 
shall be complete in the form in which it is apg | passed, and remain 
on file with the city clerk for public inspection at least one week before 
the final passage or adoption thereof. Yo franchise or right to occupy 
or use the streets, highways, bridges, or public places in any city shall 
be granted, renewed, or extended except by ordinance, and every fran- 
chise or grant for interurban or street railways, gas or water works, 
electric light or power plants, heating plants, telegraph or telephone 
systems, or other public-service utilities within said city must be author- 
ized or approved by a majority of the electors voting thereon at a 
general or special election, as provided in section 776 of the code. 

Sec. 13. [Sec. 1056-a81. OrricerRs AND EMPLOYEES—-WHAT PRO- 
HIBITED.] No officer or employee elected or appointed in any such 
city shall be interested, directly or indirectly, in any contract or job 
for work or materials, or the profits thereof, or services to be furnished 
or performed for the city; and no such officer or employee shall be 
interested, directly or indirectly, in any contract or job for work or 
materials, or the profits thereof, or services to be furnished or per- 
formed for any person, firm, or corporation operating interurban rail- 
way, street railway, gas works, waterworks, electric light or power 
plant, heating plant, telegraph line, telephone exchange, or other public 
utidty within the territorial limits of said city. No such officer or 
employee shall accept or receive, directly or indirectly, from any per- 
son, firm, or corporation operating within the territorial limits of said 
city any interurban railway, street railway, gas works, waterworks, 
electrie light or power plant, heating plant, telegraph line or telephone 
exchange, or other business using or operating under a public franchise, 
any frank, free ticket, or free service, or accept or receive, directly or 
indirectly, from any such person, firm, or corporation any other service 
upon terms more favorable than is granted to the public ee 
Any violation of the provisions of this section shall be a misdemeanor, 
and every such contract or agreement shall be void. 

Such prohibition of free transportation shall not apply to policemen 
or firemen in uniform; nor shall any free service to city officials 
heretofore provided by any franchise or ordinance be affected by this 
section. Any officer or employee of such city who, by solicitation or 
otherwise, shall exert his influence directly or indirectly to influence 
other officers or employees of such city to adopt his political views or 
to favor any particular person or candidate for office, or who shall in 
any manner contribute money, labor, or other valuable thing to any 
person for election pare. shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $300 or by 
imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding 30 days. 

Bic. 14 [Sec. 1056-a32. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS—DuvuTIES— 
POWERS OF COUNCIL].—In cities having a population of 25,000 and 
over the council shall, and in cities paring a sopuleties: of 7,000 and 
less than 25,000 the council may, immediately after organizing, by 
ordinance appoint three civil service commissioners, who shall hold 
office, one until the first Monday in April of the second year after his 
a pointment, one until the first Monday in April of the fourth year 
after his appointment, and one until the first Monday in April of the 
sixth year after his as Provided, however, That in all cases 
in which no civil service commissioners are appointed by the council 
the council shall have the same powers and shall exercise and perform 
all the duties devolving upon such commissioners as provided for in 
this act. In cities wherein civil service commissioners have been 
appointed under the provisions of this act each succeeding council shall, 
as soon as practicable after organizing, appoint one commissioner for 
six years, who shall take the oo of the commissioner whose term of 
office expires. [As amended, 1909.] = 

The chairman of the commission for each biennial period shall be 
the member whose term first expires. No person while on the said com- 
mission shall hold or be a candidate for any office of public trust. Two 
of said members shall constitute a quorum to transact business. The 
commissioners must be citizens of Iowa and residents of the city for 
more than three years next preceding their appointment. 

The council may remove any of said commissioners during their 
term of office for cause, four councilmen voting in favor of such re- 
moval, and shall fill any vacancy that may occur in said commission 
for the unexpired term. The city council shall provide suitable rooms 
in which the said civil service commission may hold its meetings. The 
shall have a clerk, who shall keep a record of all its meetings, su 
city to ey the said commission with all necessary equipment to 
properly attend to such business. 

(a) Oath of ofice—Before entering upon the duties of their office, 
each of said commissioners shall take and subscribe an oath, which 
shall be filed and kept in the office of the city clerk, to su the 
Constitution of the United States and the State of lowa, and to obe 
the laws, and to aim to secure and maintain an honest and efficien' 
force, free from partisan distinction or control, and to perform the 
duties of his office to the best of his ability. 

(b) EBevaminations—Results certified Sala commission shall, on the 
first Monday of April and October of each year, or oftener if it shall be 
deemed necessary, under such rules and goo as may be pre- 
scribed by the council, hold examinations for the purpose of determini 
the qualifications of applicants for positions, which examination shail 


discharge the duties of the position to which they seek to be appoint. 
Said commission shall as soon as possible after such examination co:ti:) 
to the council double the number of persons necessary to fill vacan 
who, according to its records, have the highest standing for the » 
tion they seek to fill as a result of such examination, and all vaca: 
which occur, that come under the civil service, prior to the dat 
the next regular examination, shall be filled from said list so certi;\., - 
Provided, however, That should the list for any cause be reduced ¢5 
less than three for any division, then the council or the head of {\,o 
prover department may temporarily fill a vacancy, but not to excooy 
ays. 

(c) Removals and discharges—Appeal.—All persons subject to h 
civil-service examinations shall be subject to removal from office «, 
employment by the council for misconduct or failure to perform | 
duties under such rules and regulations as it may adopt, and the ¢))'.¢ 
of police, chief of the fire department, or any superintendent or [{ 
man in charge of municipal work, may peremptorily suspend or 
charge any subordinate then under his direction for neglect of dut, 
disobedience of his orders, but shall, within 24 hours thereafter, re; 
such suspension or discharge, and the reason therefor, to the supcriy 
tendent of his department, who shall thereupon aflirm or revoke b 
discharge or suspension, according to the facts. 

Such employee (or the officer who eee or suspended } 
may, within five days of such ruling, appeal therefrom to the cou: 
which shall fully hear and determine the matter. 

(ad) Witnesses—Annual report—Rules and regulations.—The « | 
shall have the power to enforce the attendance of witnesses, the )):»- 
duction of books and papers, and power to administer oaths in th: ne 
manner and with like effect, and under the same penalties, as in ihe 
case of magistrates exercising criminal or civil jurisdiction under the 
statutes of Iowa. 

Said commissioners shall make annual report to the council, and it 
may require a special report from said commission at any time: and 
said council a prescribe such rules and regulations for the proper 
conduct of the business of the said commission as shall be found cx- 
pedient and advisable, including restrictions on a en, promo- 
tions, removals for cause, roster of employees, certification of records 
to = gone, and restrictions on payment to persons improv: 
employed. 

e) Penalties.—The council of such city shall have power to pass 
ordinances imposing suitable penalties for the So of persons 
violating any of the provisions of this act relating to the civil service 


commission, 

(f) Officers and employees affected.—The provisions of this section 
shall apply to all appointive officers and employees of such city, except 
those especially named in section 8 of this act, commissioners of any 


kind (laborers whose occupation. requires no special skill or fitness), 
election officials, and mayor's secretary and assistant solicitor, where 
such officers are appointed: Pro » however, That existing en- 
ployees heretofore appointed or employed after competitive examiina- 
tion or for long service under the provisions of chapter 31, acts of the 
twenty-ninth general assembly, and subsequent amendments thereto, 
shall retain their positions without further examination unless 
moved for cause. 

All officers and employees in any such city shall be elected or ap- 
pointed with reference to their qualifications and fitness and for tie 
good of the public service, and without reference to their political 
faith or party affiliations, 

It shail be unlawful for any candidate for office, or any officer in 
any such city, directly or indirectly, to give or promise any per or 
persons any office, position, employment, benefit, or anything of value, 
for the purpose of influencing or obtaining the political support, aid, 
or vote of any person or persons. 

Every elective officer in any such city shall, within 30 days after 
qualifying, file with the city clerk and publish at least once in a daily 
newspaper of general circulation his sworn statement of all his « 
= nae campaign expenses, and by whom such funds were con- 
ributed. 

Any violation of the provisions of this section shall be a misdemeanor 
and be a ground for removal from office. 

Sec. 15. (Sec. 1056-833. MONTHLY ITEMIZED STATEMENT— AN NI AL 
EXAMINATION.] The council shall each month print in pamphlet form 


a detailed itemized statement of all receipts and expenses of the city 
and a summary of its proceedin during the ns month, and 
furnish printed copies thereof to the State library, the city library. the 


—. newspapers of the city, and to persons who shall apply therefor 
at the office of the city clerk. At the end of each year the council 
shall cause a full and complete examination of all the books ani ° 
counts of the city to be made by com mt accountants, and sill 
publish the result of such examination the manner above provided 
for publication of statements of monthly tures. 

Sec. 16. [1056-a34. AppropriaTions.] If, at the beginning of the 
term of office of the first council elected in such city under the pro- 
visions of this act, the ma Pag 9 ee gee for the expenditures of the city 
government for the current year have been made, said council 

heve power, by ph nrg 0 ind revise, to — or change sald 
appropriations and to make additional a ons. 

. 17. [1056-a35. Terms DEFINED.] In construction of this act 
the following rules shall be observed, unless such construction would be 
a with the manifest intent or repugnant to the context of 

e : 

1. The words “councilman” or “ ” shall be construed to 
mean “ councilman ” when applied to cities under this act. : 

2. When an office or officer is in any law referred to in this 
act, it shall, when qpplied to cities under this act, be construed to an 
the office or officer having the same functions or duties under the ))0\! 
sions of this act, or under ordinances passed under authority ther 

3. The word “ franchise” shall include every specta privilege in the 
streets, oe and public places of the city, whether granted b) ‘1° 
aa Se ty, which does not belong to the citizens genera’: | 


4. The. word “electors” shall be construed to mean persons qu: | 4 
et oe ety wig AE elections. 

Sac, 18. [1056-a36. ReMovad OF BLECTIVE OFFICHRS—PROCED'' — 
ELECTION OF suUCCESSORS.}] The holder of any elective office ™°: be 
removed at any time by the electors qualified to vote for a success" o 
such incumbent. The procedure to efect . 


the removal of an incum) 
of an elective office shall be as follows: A ed t 
entitled to vote for 
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demanding an election of a successor of the person sought to 


ean ed shall be filed with the city clerk, which petition shall con- 


be remov' 
tain a general 
The si tures to the 
put each signer shall 


id to his signature his place of residence, giving 
the street and number. 


One of the signers of each such paper shall make 


statement of the grounds for which the removal is sought. | 


titien need not ali be appended to one paper, | 


oath before an officer competent to administer oaths that the statements | 


therein made are true as he believes, and that each signature to the 
paper appended is the genuine 
purports to be. Within 10 days from the date of filing such petition 
the city clerk sha!l examine and from the voters’ register ascertain 
whether or not said petition is signed by the Be yey a number of quali- 
fied electors, and, if necessary, the council shall allow him extra help 
for that purpose, and he shall attach to said petition his certificate, 
showing the result of said examination. If by the clerk’s certificate the 
petition is shown to be insufficient, it may be amended within 10 days 
trom the date of said certificate. T 

such amendment, make like examination of the amended petition, and if 
his certificate shall show the same to be insufficient it shall be returned 
to the person filing the same, without roo however, to the filing 
of a new petition to the same effect. If the petition shall be deemed to 
pe sufficient the clerk shall submit the same to the council without 
delay. If the petition shall be found to be sufficient the council! shal! 
order and fix a date for pelcing the said election, not less than 30 days 
or more than 40 days from the date of the clerk’s certificate to the 
council that a sufficient petition is filed. 


The council shall make, or cause to be made, publication of notice 


and all arrangements for holding such election, and the same shall be 
conducted, returned, and the result thereof declared, in all respects as 
are other city elections. 

So far as a except as otherwise herein provided, nominations 
hereunder shall be made without the intervention of a primary election 
by filing with the clerk at least 10 days prior to said election, a state- 
ment of candidacy accompanied by a petition signed by electors entitled 
to vote at said special election equal in number to at least 10 per cent 
of the entire vote for all candidates for the office of mayor at the last 
preceding general municipal election, which said statement of candidacy 
and petition shall be substantially in the form set out in section 
1056-a21 of the ~ ry to the code, 1907, so far as the same is 
applicable, substituting the word “special” for the word “ primary” 


in such statement and petition. and stating therein that such person is | 


a candidate for election instead of nomination. 
The ballot for such special election shall be in substantially the fol- 
lowing form: 


(Official ballot.) 
Special election for the balance of the unexpired term of 
Us a= 


For ——-— ————. 
(Vote for one only.) 
(Names of candidates.) 


Name of present incumbent. 
Official ballot attest: 
(Signature) — 

City Clerk. 


The successor of any officer so removed shall hold office during the 
unexpired term of his predecessor. Any — sought to be removed 
may be a candidate to succeed himself, and unless he requests otherwise 
in writing, the clerk shall place his name on the official ballot without 
nomination. In any such removal election the candidate receiving the 
highest number of votes shall be declared elected. At such election if 
some other than the incumbent receives the highest number of 
votes the incumbent shall thereupon be deemed remove 
upon qualification of his successor. In case the party who receives the 
highest number of votes shall fail to qualify, within 10 days after 
receiving notification of election, the office shall be deemed vacant. If 


from the office 


the incumbent receives the highest number of votes he shall continue in | 


office. The same method of removal shall be cumulative and additional 
to the methods heretofore provided by law. (As amended, 1909.) 

Sec. 19. (See. 1056-37. PETITIONS FOR ORDINANCES—-ADOPTION OR 
SUBMISSION—HOW REPEALED OR AMENDED.) Any proposed ordinance 
may be submitted to the council by petition signed by electors of the 
city equal in number to the percentage hereinafter required. The signa- 
tures, verification, authentication, inspection, certification, amendment, 
and submission of such petition shall the same as provided for peti- 
tions under section 18 hereof. 

If the petition accompanying the proposed ordinance be signed by 
electors equal in number to 25 per cent of the votes cast for all candi- 
dates for mayor at the last preceding general election, and contains a 
request that said ordinance be submitted to a vote of the people if 
not passed by the council, such council shall either— 

(a) Pass said o nee without alteration within 20 days after attach- 
ment of the clerk’s certificate to the aecompany ing petition, or 

(+) Forthwith after the clerk shall attach to the petition accompany- 
ing such ordinance his certificate of sufficiency, the council! shall call a 
special election, unless a general municipal election is fixed within 90 
days , and at such special or general municipal election, if 
one is so fixed, such ordinance shall be submitted without alteration to 
the vote of the electors of said city. 

But if the petition is signed by not less than 10 nor more than 25 
per cent of tie electors, as above defined, then the council shall, within 

days, pass said ordinance without change, or submit the same at the 
next general city election occurring not more than 30 days after the 
clerk's certificate of sufficiency is attached to said petition. 

ballots used when voting upon said ordinance shall contain these 
words: “ For the ordinance ” stating the nature of the proposed ordi- 
inst the o (stating the nature of the pro- 

. Ifa majority of the qualified electors voting on the 
shall vote in favor thereof, such ordinance shall 
become a valid and binding ordinance of the city; and any 
proposed eo or which shall be adopted by a vote of 
can not repealed or amended except by a vote of the 


ordinances may be voted upon at the same 
with the provisions of this section; but there 
election in amy period of six months 


proposed 
thereupon 
0) 


hr 


tion for the repeal of any such ordl- 
to be voted upon at any succeeding 


a 
the 
sho proposition so submitted receive 


signature of the person whose name it | 


piste Db 


he clerk shall, within 10 days after | 


a majority of the votes cast thereon at such election, such ordinance 
shall thereby be repealed or amended accordingly. Whenever any ordi- 
nance or proposition is required’ by this act to be submitted to the voters 
of the city at any election, the city clerk shall cau 












i such ordinance or 
proposition to be published once in each of the daily newspapers pub- 
lished in said city ; such publication to be not more t ian 20 or less than 
5 days before the submission of such proposition or or uy to be 
voted on. 

Sec. 20. [Sec. 1056—-a38. Onpinances—WHEN EFFECTIV! PeTITIONS 
OF PROTEST.] No ordinance passed by the council, except when ! 
wise required by the general laws of the State or by the provisiot 
this act, except an ordjnance for the immediate preservation of t) 
public peace, health, or safety, which contains a statement of its 

| urgency and is passed by a two-thirds vote of the council shall co into 
effect before 10 days from the time of its final passage: and if during 
said 10 days a petition signed by electors of the city equal in number 
to at least 25 lon cent of the entire vote cast for all candidates for 
mayor at the last preceding general municipal election at which a 
mayor’ was elected, protesting against the passage of such ordinance, 
be presented to the council, the same shall thereupon be suspended 
from going into operation, and it shall be the duty of the council to 
reconsider such ordinance; and if the same is not entirely repealed, 
the council shall submit the ordinance, as is provided by subsection b 
of section 19 of this act, to the vote of the electors of the city, either 
| at the general election or at a special municipal election to be called 
for that purpose; and such ordinance shall not go into effect or become 
operative unless a majority of the qualified electors voting on the same 
shall vote in favor thereof. Said petition shall be in all respects in 
accordance with the provisions of said section 19, except as to the 
percentage of signers, and be examined and certified to by the clerk in 








| one or more legal voters of the city stating that the signers th 


| OnpDINANCE UNDER WHICH THE FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF 


| and duties in the city are distributed into and among the sey 


all respects as therein provided. 

Sec. 21. (See. 1056-a39. ABANDONMENT OF COMMISSION PLAN OF 
GOVERNMENT.] Any city which shall have operated for more than six 
years under the provisions of this act may abandon such organization 





hereunder and accept the provisions of the general law of the State 
then applicable to cities of its population, or if now organized under 
special charter, may resume said special clrarter by proceeding as 
follows: c 

Upon the petition of not less than 25 per cent of the electors of such 
city a special election shall be called, at which the following propo- 
sition only shall be submitted: “Shall the city of (name of city) 
abandon its organization under chapter 14—c of the supplement of the 
code, 1907, as amended by the acts of the thirty-third general assem- 
bly, and become a city under the general law governing cities, or if 


now organized under special charter shall resume said special charter?” 

If a majority of the votes cast at such special election be in favor of 
such proposition the officers elected at the next succeeding biennial 
election shal! be those then prescribed by the general law of the Siate 


for cities of like population, and upon the qualification of such officers 
such city shall become a city under such general law of the State; but 
such change shall not in any manner or degree affect the property, 
right, or liabilities of any nature of such city, but shall merely extend 
to such change in its form of government. 

The sufficiency of such petition shall be determined, the election 
ordered and conducted, and the results declared, generally as provided 
by section 18 of this act, in so far as the provisions thereof are 


applicable. 

Sec. 22. [Sec. 1056-—a40. Prririons.] Petitions provided for in this 
act shall be signed by none but legal voters of the city. Each petition 
shall contain, in addition to the names of the petitioners, the street and 
house number in which the petitioner resides, his age, and length of 
residence in the city. It shall also be accompanied by the aflidavit of 

ereoft 
were, at the time of signing, legal voters of said city, and the 1 er 
of signers at the time the affidavit was made. 

Sec. 23. This act, being deemed of immediate importance, shall take 


effect and be in force from and after its publication in the Register and 
Leader and Des Moines Capital, newspapers published in Des Moines, 
lowa. 

Approved March 29, A. D. 1907. 

For ordinance under which the first administration was organized 
in Des Moines, July 6, 1908, see page 220, The Dethronement of the 


City Boss, by John J. Hamilton; Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

EXHIBIT C. 

Des MOINES, 

lows, WaS ORGANIZED. 

An ordinance to distribute the executive and administrative powers, 
authority, and duties into and among the several departments, and 
determine the powers and duties to be performed, and assign them to 
the appropriate departments and officers. 

{Passed July 6, 1908.] 

Re it ordained by the city council of the city of Des Moines: 

Section 1. That the executive and administrative powers, authority, 
ral de- 
partments, and the powers and duties to be performed are determined 
and assigned to the appropriate departments and officers, all as here- 
inafter set forth. 

THE COUNCIL. 
Sec. 2. The council has and shall exercise 


all legislative powers, 
functions, and duties conferred upon the city or its officers t shall 
make all orders for the doing of work or the making or construction of 
any improvement, bridge, or building. It shall levy all taxes, appor- 


tion and appropriate all funds, and audit and allow al) bills, accounts, 


pay rolls, and claims, and order payment thereof. It shall make all 
assessments for the cost of street improvements, sidewalks, -sewers, and 
other work, improvement, or repairs which may be specially a ed 
It shall make or authorize the making of all contracts, and no contract 
shall bind or be obligatory upon the city unless either made by ordi 
nance or resolution adopted by the council, or reduced to writing and 
approved by the council, or expressly authorized by ordinance or 


resolution adopted by the council. All contracts and all ordinances and 
resolutions making contracts or authorizing the making of contracts 


shall be drawn by the corporation counsel or city solicitor, or ap- 
proved by such officer, before the same is made or passed. All superin- 
tendents of departments and officers are the agents of the council only, 


and all their acts shall be subject to review and to approval or revoca 
tion by the council. Every superintendent or officer shall, from time to 
time, as required by law or ordinance, or when requested by the coun 
cil, or whenever he shall deem necessary for the good of the public 
service, report to the council in writing respecting the business of the 
department or office or matters connected therewith. 
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The council may, by ordinance or resolution, assign to a superin- 
tendent, officer, or employee duties in respect to the business of any 
other department, office, or employment, and such service shall be 
rendered without additional compensation. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Sec. 3. The mayor shall have and exercise al) the pe and per- 
e 


form all the duties provided or prescribed by law or the ordinances of 
the city, not in conflict with the provisions of this ordinance. The 
mayor shall be superintendent of the department of public affairs, and 
as such shall have general supervision and oversight over all depart- 
ments and offices in the city; he shall be the chief executive officer and 
representative of the city, shall sign all contracts on behalf of the city, 
and shall have charge of and cause to be ane and published a 
statements and reports required by law or ordinance or by resolution 
of the council. he mgyor shall be chairman of the local board of 
health; shail ssess alf of the wers and perform all of the duties 
pertaining to the local board of health, as is now or may hereafter be 

mired by the laws of the State and the ordinances of the city. All 
notices of quarantine and release must bear his signature. 

The corporation counsel, city solicitor, and assistant city solicitor, 
city stenographer, and other officers and employees of the legal depart- 
ment, the alice court, the Se judge, and clerk of police court, the 
city library and library building, and library trustees and other officers 
and employees in the library; the civil-service commission and all 
other cheers or functionaries not by law or ordinance distributed or 
assigned to some other department are distributed and assigned to the 
department of public affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE. 


Sec. 4. The superintendent of the department of accounts and finance 
shall haye charge of and supervision over all accounts and records of 
the city, and ail officers, boards, or departments required to keep or 
make accounts, records, or reports. He shall inspect or cause to be 
inspected all records of accounts required to be kept in any of the 
offices or departments of the city, and shall cause ee accounts and 
records to be kept and proper reports to be made. e shall audit or 
cause to be audited at uent intervals the accounts of every officer 
or employee who does or may disburse money. He shall have charge 
of the purchase, care, and distribution of all supplies and other 
articles not otherwise provided by law. He shall have charge and 
supervision over all printing by or for the city, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by law. He shall examine,-or cause to be examined, and report 
to the council upon all bills, accounts, pay rolls, and claims before they 
are acted upon or allowed, unless otherwise provided by law. 

The assessor, auditor, treasurer, license collector, city clerk (by a 
later ordinance the city clerk was transferred to the department of 
public affairs), and market master, and their respective offices or de- 
partments, and all ven therein, and all beokkeepers and account- 
ants, are distributed and assigned to the department of accounts and 
finance and shall be under the supervision and direction of the super- 
intendent thereof. 

The superintendent of the department of accounts and finance shall 

rocure from all persons and a operating public-service utili- 
Pies in the city such reports as they are by law or ordinance or other- 
wise required to make to the city, or any of its officers, and procure 
copies ‘of such reports as are m to the State or any public office or 
department, and shall collect or cause to be collected all license fees, 
franchise taxes, rentals, or other moneys which may be due or become 
due to the city. He shall report to the city council any failure to 
make reports or to pay moneys due to the city, with such recommenda- 
tions in relation thereto as he may deem proper. He shall, whenever 
the city has authority so to do, cause to be examined the accounts and 
records of any person or CO: tion operating a public-service utilit 
in the city, and shall report to the council any refusal to permit su 
examination, with such recommendations in tion thereto as he may 
deem proper. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY. 

Sec. 5. The marshal, chief of police and police department, and all 
policemen, officers, and employees therein, and all police stations and 
pooperty and apparatus used in said ce artiment; the chief of 

e department and the fire department, and all firemen, officers, and 
employees therein, and all fire stations and property and apparatus 
used in said fire department; the fire and police alarm system, and all 
property and apparatus belon thereto; the city physician, assistant 
city physician, board of heal th officers, and all officers and em- 
ployees in their respective offices or in the health department of the 
city, and the city ital and employees therein, and all buildings, 
property and apparatus belonging to or used in said offices and depart- 
ment; the fire marshal, 7 os of plumbing, city electrician, elec- 
trical inspector, and their ces, and 


all greets and apparatus used 
aa are all distributed and assigned to the department of public 
ety. 
The superintendent of the department of public safety shall have 
charge of and supervision and d ion over all officers and employees 
assigned to said sogecemane and over all said buildings, property, and 
——- He shall have charge of all purchases of horses, apparatus, 
a supplies for said department or the offices and departments as- 
ereto. He shall have charge of and supervision over the re- 
moval and d of ga . He shall have supervision over the 
construction and repair of all buildings assigned to said department 
and may, on application, receive assistance therein from other officers 
and departments of the city. 


DEPARTMENT OF STREETS AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 

Src. 6. The superintendent of the department of streets and public 
improvements shall superintend and charge of all work, 
the cleaning of streets and public places, the entire making, 
and ction of all street improvements, sidewalks, 
beige, viadacts,. and — buildings, and other rovements, ond 
of the repair thereof where not otherwise assigned. e shall ve 
the estimates of the city r, which may be made from to 
Salta ee eae aaa dae as the same progresses, and accept 
bull erected, work done, or improvement made when completed 
according to contract, and 


be 
vided or required by ordinance or resolution. He shall have 
management, and tion lighting control, 


ee ce utilities and persons or rendering 
under franchise, contract, or made 
Stanton by the ‘city or Bicknell analt tepusr ae the ctendl ee mane 


pocber officer any failure of said person or corporation to render sery- 
ce or to observe the uirements or conditions of the franchise, con- 
tract, or t under which such public-service utility is operated. 
The civil engineer ee ae department, and employees therein. 
street commissioner, rs, and all other officers and employees 
employed in connection with the work of said department are trib 
uted and assigned to the a omile of streets and public improve. 
= ~ yh be under the ision and direction of the super- 
e ereof. 


DEPARTMENT OF PARKS AND PUBLIC PROPERTY. 


Sec. 7. The we of parks and _ public sproverty shal! 
have charge of and supervision over Greenwood aveland Park 
Grand View Park, Union Park and Birdland, South Park, Good Par\: 
city bath house and park, Bates Park, Hoyt Sherman Place, Nas): 
Park, the library groun River Front Park, and park at Raccoo 
Forks ; of so much of Des and Raccoon Rivers and their bank 
as belong to the city or are under its control, and of all other pub)! 
arks and pleasure te in the city, and of all officers and employee 

cluding park policemen, emp in or about said parks ani 
pleasure grounds, and of all property bel to said parks an 
leasure grounds, or kept or used in connection therewith. He sh 

ve charge of and ision over the city hall and janitors there 
and the park or gr snas said city l. He shall have chare. 
of and supervision over Woodland Cemetery, Glendale Cemetery, Laur.) 
Hill Cemetery, and all other public cemeteries in the city, and of t| 
sextons and other employees in the cemeteries, and of all proper: 
belonging to or used or kept in connection with the public cemeteri: 
He s have charge of and supe m over Tracy Home proper: 
the abandoned fire station at Seventeenth and Crocker Streets, and 
other property owned or controlled by the city and not assigned to so: 
other de t. He shall have charge and supervision over 
boulevard and street parkings and park ways. He shall have char 
of and supervision over the improvements, maintenance, lighting, 
eare of said parks, pleasure am, nae cemeteries, and of | 
buildings therein or thereon. He shall ve charge of enforcing | 
provisions of law and ordinances relating to the rovement and car 
of street parkings and the planting of trees therein. He shall hay» 
such. assistance from the civil ~~ and engineering department 
as may be necessary in surveying, laying out im; ts, and other- 
wise mapeeas the parks, and may, on application, receive assistance 
from other officers and departments of the city. 

OF APPOINTMENTS OF ASSISTANTS AND EMPLOYEES. 


Sec. 8. Except as otherwise previeed by law or ordinance, ¢ 
superintendent of each department shall scoot or employ such assist 
ants and employees as may be authorized by the council and necessar) 
to the efficient conduct of the service in said department. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Sec. 9. That the ee of each department shall make anid 
enforce such rules and regulations, net inconsistent with law or th 
ordinances or rules and lations adopted by the city council, : 

may be necessary to secure efficient conduct of the service of his depart 
ment or the business in charge thereof. 

Sec. 10. This ordinance is declared to be urgent and neces::: 
for the immediate preservation of the public peace, health, and sat: 
and shall take effect and be in force and after its passage and 
publication as provided by law. 





EXHIBIT D. 
{Pages 169 to 181, inclusive, from “The Dethronement of the City 
Boss” (Funk & Wagnalls), by John J. Hamilton.} 
RESULTS OF THE New System tN Five TrpicaL CriTies.* 
1. IN GALVESTON, TEX. 


A board of three eminent was employed and paid to devise 
rn y te followin oe a oo dealt with effi 

The emergen ‘0 grea was efficiently 
by the city acting indepemiently and also jointly with the county. 22. 
ate. 


The grade of the entire city was raised by the city with the assisia: 
of the State; a great sea wall was ee 4 the county; these 


™ nonal Soha obeaiio’ bys pevenive by an, average of 1 


nual the cl 
$100,000 gave way to budgets kept s em ipal 1 
nues, 
A floating debt of $204 


974.54 was paid off out of current reven. 
bonds to the amount of $462,000 were retired; new bond issues wor: 
Was reached with 


restricted to t its; an 
holders of city bonds BR ge ny TE reduced from 5 to “i 
Ste Sone eee 8 partes & See ase, 

The city hal a8 De ee, Sea @ station wrecked by 


The water vim was extended and provision made for a duplic:t« 
y. 


i 
; 
; 


Three engine houses were built and others damaged by the st 
The entire business section was ved at a cost of $183,027.07. 
yt tt : ye eregsap Oo aT. 

Old j ts to the amount of $8056.60, inherited from former 


in instead of i ibject to heavy 
SS Sees We cash of in scrip subject to b 


ae ee eee as 60 in the flood year were speed) 
A modern system of was 

I collected city Con 

ry et he aauual and strictly adhering to it 


The streets were Se at ae of fruit stents and other 





obstructions. 

Gsiccns Sere exceed from tes peationee districts. 
eis, city hail was transformed Gun = cont for loafers into a bu*'- 
if within the year 1908, and many of freee BE aa thee 
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itical influence was eliminated in selecting heads of departments 
onl came the merit system was established. 
The city water service was metered. 
Favoritism was done away with in all public services. 
The services of men of the highest character and ability were secured 
for the municipality. 
Public confidence in the city government was fully restored. 
The city was emancipated from the long reign of strife, dissension, and 
jealousy ; harmony an general peceneeny were reestablished. 
Notwithstanding the enormous extension of municipal activities and 
the increase of efficiency a tax rate of $1.60 for city purposes, the lowest 
of any large city in Texas, was not increased. 
2. IN HOUSTON, TEX. 


City indebtedness to the amount of $400,000 was retired. 

The practice of issuing bonds to cover annual deficits was discon- 
tinued ; expenditures were kept rigidly within the city’s income. 

Current obligations were promptly met; warrants, previously quoted 
at 75 to 80, became worth par. 

The eity credit was completely restored, following a period when 
bondholders had been threatening to sue on account of defaults. 

Waterworks were purchased for $901,000 with popular approval, 
showing confidence in the new government. The purchase was approved 
in 1906 by a vote of three to one, whereas it had been rejected in 1903. 

The water service and fire protection were greatly improved. 

The street railways were required to bear their share of public bur- 
dens and improve the service. 

Three schoolhouses were built, at a cost of $106,000. 

A 15-acre park was purchased for $55,000 cash. 

Dangerous old bridges across the bayou, in the heart of the city, 
which the old government had refused to a except by bond issues, 
were replaced with new bridges, paid for out of current revenues. 

Twelve other bridges were put in repair. 

The city plumbing work and supplies were obtained at 15 to 25 per 
cent less cons the adoption of business methods. 

Good vitrified brick paving was substituted for inferior work. 

A shipload of brick was imported from New York, and the brick com- 
bination was broken. 

The cost of electric lights was reduced from $80 to $70 per arc per 


ear. 

The tax rate was reduced from $2 to $1.80. 

Graft, sinecurism, favoritism, and incompetency, which permcntn’ 
every department of the old overnment, were done away with. 

Police and sanitary regulations were strictly enforced; the fostering 
of vice was discontinued. 

Quarreling and dissensions disappeared; harmony was restored both 
in the city government and among citizens. 

Business methods were adopted in all departments. Council sessions 
became short, businesslike, and devoid of speech making. 

The confidence of citizens in the integrity of the city government was 
completely restored. 

ows and prosperity of the city were stimulated by improved civic 
con ons. 

These good results were obtained simply from change of the system, 
members of the commission having been connected with the former 
government, 

3. IN LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 

Strict enforcement of law was substituted for the city’s traditional 
policy of defiance of State probibitory laws. 

Rankruptey and financial a were succeeded by a thoroughly 
satisfactory condition of the ci be finances. 

Citizens of the highest standing were induced to accept office under 
a régime, the politicians being driven from power by large ma- 
orities. 

A od of decreasing population and stagnation in business and 
building was followed by one of rapid ra in all of these respects. 

In 25 years under the old form of government the city paved 12 
miles of ayers. In the first 21 months under the new system 54 miles 
were paved. 

City bonds to the amount of $20,200 were paid off in two years. 

The county indebtedness for which the city was responsible was paid 
off by the latter to the net amount of $119,750 within two years. 

Only $27,000 of the new bonds were issued against these reductions; 
a net reduction of the bonded indebtedness of $112,950 took place, while 
the new issues represented permanent improvements. 

_A new set of was operated, and the city’s business handled 
like that of “an up-to-date mercantile establishment.” 

All bills due from the city were paid before the 10th of each month. 
ok were made on account of fitness, regardless of party 

ations. 

Property values largely increased, and the volume of real estate 
transfers showed un ented growth of the city. 

New factories were built, which give employment to 300 men. 

All of these improved conditions were brought about without in- 
creased taxation, ite a loss of $80,000 a year from illegal saloon 


licenses, 
4. IN DES MOINES, IOWA. 

s net loss in the last year of the old government was 
$134,510.62; the net n in the first year under the new charter was 
$48.4 a ive of $182,949.65. 
for city purposes in the last year of the old charter was 
the 25 per cent valuation nee by law) ; the first 


ts to the value of $357,755.50 were made during 
the new system. 
held ly to the specifications, and claims for 


extras, which had into a abuse, were firmly rejected; the 
quality of all public work visibly lungroved. 
Several carloads of inferior eueceete pavtee, tlocks were rejected. 


A modern system was instal 
Mun aon were held strictly within the city’s revenues, 


end ] 
entire esp of [aay | > yearly ts, to which almost the 
a leaks were stopped; all the licenses collected were turned 
Street. ‘ costing $75 to were reduced to a uniform 
rate of per are per year, oe the easels schedule abolished, in- 
lights were reduced from to $17 in some cases 
and the all-night schedule was Sire mckalight sebebule te 


substituted 
others, at the same price, fe 
srl, plblle work waa proaiptiy done; complaints were given immediate 
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The streets were kept noticeably cleaner; the alleys in business sec- 
tions, never before cleaned at all, were now thoroughly cleaned. 

Street signs were put up throughout the city, years of clamor for it 
having failed to induce the old government to make this improvement. 


The wages of men with teams were increased from $3.50 to $4.50; 
those f day laborers from $2 to $2.25; much beiter service was 
required. 

The quality of public service in all departments was noticeably 
bettered. 


The cost of cleaning catch basins was reduced from $1.40 to $1.12 

Uniform cement walks were laid throughout the business section. 

Bridge paving under the old system cost $4.74 per yard by contract; 
under the new system it was done by day labor for $4.09. 

Culverts costing $17.61 per cubic yard under the old plan were built 
for $12.63 under the new. 

Mowing in the parks was done at 75 per cent of the old cost. 

Work done by contract was let to the lowest bidders, without 
manipulation. 

The “red-light” district, operated under the corrupt and unlawful 
monthly fining system, was entirely abolished. 

Bond sharks, who owned the segregated “red-light” district and 
oppressed the inmates of disorderly houses, were driven from business. 

-ublic gambling houses, previously operated under police protection, 
were closed. 

Petty gambling devices, such as slot machines, formerly protected, 
were effectually prohibited. 

Ordinances regulating saloons were strictly and uniformly enforced. 

Friendly, but mutually self-respecting, relations between the city 
government and public-service corporations were established. 

City politics were entirely divorced from State and national politics. 

Private enterprise and public spirit were remarkably stimulated. 
Over $400,000 was raised for public purposes by citizens in two years. 
A great coliseum, new Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. buildings were 
provided, etc. 

The city, formerly notorious for “divisive strife,” became notably 
harmonious. 

The confidence of citizens in the representative character of the city 
government was fully reestablished. 


Following is a comparative statement of working funds in Des 
Moines in 1907 and 1908: 





Cash on hand Apr. 1, 1907__.. $70, 396. 63 
Claims outstanding_.......... 55, 085. 83 
Excess cash over claims... ~~ $15, 310. 80 
Cash on hand Apr. 1, 1908_... $72, 790.11 
Claims outstanding... 191, 989. 93 
Excess claims over cash......-.... 119, 199. 82 
Loss, 1907 (last year under old charter)_______________ $134, 510. 62 
Claims outstanding Apr. 1, 1908_ $181, 989. 93 
Claims paid by bond issue_._... 175, 616. 07 
Claims that were not paid by bond Iissue_._...§ 16, 373. 86 
Cee GR DOGG BOG. Bo Pe Oeewcnencsceccane 72, 790.11 
Excess cash over claims that were 
not paid by bond issue____.._.____ 56, 416. 25 
Cash on hand a. 1, 1909__.. $164, 352. 05 
Claims outstanding... ... 59, 496. 77 
Excess cash over claims.......... 104, 855. 28 
Gain, 1908 (first year under new charter)..........--_ 48, 439. 03 
Gain, 1908 owee 1907_.__._._.__...____________ ~~ 182, 949. 65 


5. IN CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, 


Bonds were retired and interest paid thereon amounting to a total 
of $61,980. 

Extensive park improvements were made. 

Additional park property was acquired. 

ad fire station was erected. All city buildings were put in good 
repair. 

The island in Cedar River, formerly a dumping ground, was pur- 
chased by the city and turned into a beautiful civic center. 

The services of Charles Mulford Robinson, the civic improvement 
expert, were secured, and, following his advice, streets were extended, 
street signs were erected, waste go receptacles provided, etc. 

Public works of all kinds were done on a large scale, and wel! done. 

The receipts from the police court increased from $75 to $700 per 
month without an increase of arrests. 

License taxes were impartially collected. 

Milk and meat inspection laws were enforced. 

Five patrolmen were added to the city police force. 

Gamblers were driven from the city. 

The social evil was segregated and put under severe restrictions. 

Defective paving was rejected; contractors were held to the specifica- 
tions. 

Cash discount was taken on all city bills. 

Interest was collected on city balances in banks. 

The city’s credit was established at the highest standard. 

Business methods were introduced in all departments of the city 
government. : 

Complaints from citizens were given immediate attention. Civic 
pride was awakened. 

The growth of the city was largely accelerated. 


EXHIBIT E. 
List of cities having the commission form of government in some form. 


[A large number of cities which have, by popular vote, decided to 
adopt the commission form of government are excluded from this list 
because the actual establishment of the system has not yet been com- 

leted in such cities. This embraces some large cities, as Buffalo, 

. ¥., ete.) 

ALABAMA. 
Population, 
ics anasinaitintdemanencnndaeiaaandniaiti 132, 685 
en 3a tg 


: 
: 
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JULY i, 
CALIFORNIA. Population. OREGON. Population 
Bante CU iiecetisibidisieetibttideibibaticutenaisaitimnabiitistsiindmmmdiitataadiia RD Fe CO irene rnsitsisendaici a 6, 742 
Berkeley__— ee ee ee ee ee en ee os. ee _— 
Modesto__— hel SOUTH CAROLINA, 
canes We ahiibmatindpmediinite . I cine sacsctieincicneeesnintatibtipeigilediiabina De ae iat ata a -— 26,319 
nh Dinan, os chien SOUTH DAKOTA. 
OR: IG TO iain easel a ea heresies eal lintel tid ieatiat eal 5, 157 
Vallejo__..___ » ee eee aa area are eas D peu Rapids 
a aii a a ia el ee lee 9: 
COLORADO 
OU oi ee Ae S 
ITT NI fin is viniinclaretnat nb ait ciety ale eit a a ea ea Chae ea 
IDAHO 
ee ntncsitatestsicclipaionclaieeatntibicaiegastaaakitsanuenidaacict na eannaa ic eine 
ILLINOIS. 
i a a a ae 
a Teint tiaieeendieemen adic iaeibemameddnaiiamaacenaaene 
Na a 
a ai cael tami el 
ale 
I io innnchlaneens sinepconigsitenntpsemmcagiitainuielis sai einai es aliaceael a cenantiaadteate aia Sinn 
iii cenettihigmaremeiiteaintti hpi tne ia a tat tts Raia eae 9, 
III 1 vos cn covtentnscanseineeorsindiisighcdiabaiiags iiiaiaaiaiaimatnn tema nia ee 20, 
BE iensacerintinastipoevencatenrpsenitgmnainphiinditiinnian diamines tite Rater — 8, 
SUI. te snsaanlanegnitinmenainiiaiiansininanigemimadiadtataddinadianai anata S 7, GF 
I os di neneeneninncintavatiintarlaaectialase diminished Maas hh Sei oe Sac Sh II ccnscrsapilindanriivenovencanensieanigtabsnelblaneindepinaiatepianins ieiimiationetis kage iis Rinstaahiceinbasen 92, 104 
IE, III sesesensansistitiphasntnieetatagsintiendateami siti taatasil ditt tins eae ahead Lal 3 13, 63? 
Springfield____ 73, 312 
Spring Valley.____ 36, 981 
aukegan_._..... 8, 850 
CE nap. ctinhcepeipiicnitilitiaeyenaiscnapaisntnitimeasiaee tl aiieetttiela need 78, 800 
1, 147 
a iit dithtiitesinnciteeenciaiaine ee ae See Se a 1, 061 
Cedar Rapids 11, 452 
Davenport________ FP EEN ttpneecetemenipeninanniimaninmanmnnnepnetitnmtsdumames 10, 48° 
Des Moines____________ DEC LAGER pt eidoseeneminnneoaninadnanam 1, 65) 
ST RRS EEE FORRES BRCTMAD wn eee nceneseneweacececesemesngmanséaane 12, 412 
Rs I TEES TOES RTE % 
Marshalltown 18, 374 | Salt Lake City........._.....__ aenscaosbcis in Seal a 2 777 
oe I | ERS PEE TEES -—- 47,828 WASHINGTON 
KANSAS. Sis Se ee a ak sh { 
ARERR nnn nnn ------- ‘ +. Faccmn, ee ee ee celeeticeaaataeats ties iielilnns ieptcterth aaa cee 133, 743 
TI escnsniendihlestsndipenstcen eb enemnensitinajetoncennp apelin talitaa oaclintll all wate » 
TET... -. sxcsenecinerensnngtubeaiticcegintibentanenpaliietan inadidialaia 12; 687 WEST VEBSINEA. 
SETI «tn cstnseran eaten emenemansinhidaiiititananigciaiimeiiaiiemninnineneseisainanein anes 4, 304 Bluefield___~-------------------------------------------. 11, 1+ 
I ice enim neti cata leat et 2,205 | Huntington----------~-~-------~--~-~--------—----~--------- 31,1 
Council Grove SS — 2, 545 Park ulg--~----------------~ ------------------------- 1 , 842 
SUNIID TINCT ss nceiatetesicanshisciesdilictinedeatsingnaricninencstiassaiisialiiiman ick i ditiadie sesiaestneateaiitiiamantadil 8, 214 WISCONSIN. 
Onn o S38 gee Cuatre La aisinenreunensasinenenntioehinnenstnmnitipvenisiailjiataarasesasnattibeendi- sett ithdivasitienen setae 23 
RO ce cnenintmennieneniremenepinenyatticnciistaiemniestdaiietiestnediiti itis stati lies tality a Apeletet..........ceen nnn one w ee nneewnewcccaseensscoassce 6, 773 
CPRP RTE. neenissinaneniceminntningaanenncnpiiaiiesi niet etiielataastantatiiiltasitcabdcatiaaissial 446 
Bn em satapene ten ataaamrnatatnanaicalis cis caataiustniiaed eli a tease inn aaa atta 16 2s Fa PR 
[RAC PORGO00 creer eee neete ee ccmmpiniintendetivatiatnanabimnapeaidoattis > 
GE sncussiiinnd rn watnticiael tS = EXHIBIT F. 
LOR VOR chiiscitartniintitiin tpi queocnntiacanepagintatananinniblaiepabihienianiestiniaiaa, . 
Kesces an a eee ~~ go’ 331 [From the Dallas News, May 28, 1911.] 
BEG ROM, cicncesterincll oactdeiiieaithiiesanssespamebiatonssetna tila. iatae. iat. -— 1,841 | TEXAS RECALL IS UPHELD BY HIGHER COURT—BONNER AND LEFEVRE CASS 
SS AIRE TEN IPA FROM THIS CITY ARE AFFIRMED—JUDGE FORER SUSTAINED—PROV/S|\\ 
Neodesha IN DALLAS CITY CHARTER HELD TO BE VALID—TEXT OF THE OPIN! 
Pittsburg. alt yesterday ‘the the’ Judement ie ol Uae Samer conte tetas Oa of Been 
sburg- 8 0! wer e case of Shearon 
Topeka... _..._._..-------.— ner v. ris Belster the Dallas Board of !u- 
Wichita... - ee rere enneiemesenes cation, is Ra and the recall peer ion of the Dalles city charter 
an essereenetino ee sensesnies eeinineniainninigies a emainiapiiiaimpmtas 7,034 | is held to be valid. A similar opinion was rendered in the case of 
KENTUCKY. Arthur Lefevre v. The Dallas Board of Education, in which the same 
Newport... en cnmcnccsintcnnecccacncenes 80, 309 | Questions were presented > the court. 
LOUISIANA. The suit was instituted Shearon Bonner against members of the 
Shreveport 28, 015 Dallas Board of Education ed at a recall election held in Dallas on 
ee een eee eee ee = 4. that the » which was held under 
MARYLAND. of the las oie: on was not a valid election, 
Cumberland_.--~-------~-_-----------.----------.--.. 21, 839 a sought a newly elected board from (is 
MASSACHUSETTS. plain? int the ‘board and’ ‘aiso from interfering with the 
IOI cintniasemesieteniaeieemtssiieiteantigedeseaeedihidiinatamestamretia enemies -- 24,398 in the legally elected member of 
NTU rihanna css cenednipeninstveneennacgitteetahaiiinbieanisiautncitealitietiapaningmiagnianctibdedtinigias 44, 115 
7 a es TL a ee fourteenth before Judge Kenneth Force, 2 
FIO iii ecenec wenttmeninencnncttahsinsirtpas estacemnteagalaatiliniaaigeaniipensnintit 34, 259 general demurrer eS the ties en sustained and the in- 
MICHIGAN. denied. coe lower court the plaintiff ap- 
ene Ey... _..ocsatisionsinninenbnmiiiapiiedtdmndicngtegeal ae ‘the action of B. G. Senter ¥.. 
IIIRINIIL.......;...cncuatisinnidigliceaiecascenctanitisietep in Vaidis- dninaiialaieed- + an or, Davis & ter, who represented f Bonner, stated that ' 
ee ee Oe ott ee ee eee 2) ee oe 14, 532 | case will be ag A to the supreme — 
WEP RENO ics. nissitidinsati necnitnng glean aie de 287 The decision 2 oe with an opinion ren- 
MIRSIBSIPPE. dered by the court of Segeals of this State in the case 
Charente nnn eee | SE es ee ra ets; 
Hattiesburg-------~ SOT Ce —--—---——-------- 11,733 | court of criminal a appea m7 we are not favorably impressed with (! 
MINNESOTA. reasoning in those cases. in conflict with the principles announc ed 
Rs innit lesen ne anna 18. 001 the 
ANnKAalo............ ..c..ccenenn wen wen cen oo eee eeeeaesaseseae 365 
NEW MEXICO. TEXT OF THE OPINION. 
eww... ncccomncqiniinnminncleniainampigaplainlaaneas anno * GATS The 
NORTE CAROLINA. No. 2. Appeal trom Dallas County. Shearon Bonner, appe!!\:', 
Greensboro___--_--__------------------------------------ 15, 895 = i A. Be was a suit alee appellant, Shearon B Bonner, satiest 5 B. -_. ete 
High Point_----~---------------------------------------- 28, 748 ling, J. D. Carter, J. B. w, M. A. Turner, W. A. Goode, 
Wemingtes 748 | Prank Glivert. citizens ct Dallas; the petition in subst 
that on the 5th day of 1910, an was in the city 
Bismarck__~~_- , 443 | Dallas for members of board of education, and that C. C. Lane, *s 
Mandan_.....- 873 president, H. D. Ardrey, Robert N. Watkin, John W. George, -. 
Minot.........-.---- , 188 right, and John C. and were elected and duly «\': 
fied as members of said 3 on the 1ith of A » 1919, 
Ardmore___-.~------~-------------- 618 | another election was held and John W. George 3. C. Mann were 
Bartlesville 181 | removed from said board and that J. D. and J. B. McCraw were 
hee i oi cal aleiaaliaa pagdiiaae sah ? sa day of aon, was sions 
IN cella eh KAA AA ih cca ihe tellin é 18 
0 iiss 7k. ci Sab oRMn eg RMN catia 13, 799 | of article 9 of ee 
DRO gn cencretaitl 2,907 | with the g, as 
McAlester... 1s 7 
Musko: 25, 278 kK. 
Purcel 3 740 iad an - 
nen ee hat in said 12" 
Gut rie. eatin snd'dinsetomrenciem jellies iintassasregaiamuisaaiciapaplinetabeadeele 4, 064 the right title of EB. A. t as anes DP heme t 
Oklahoma Gity_-_----—- ba? 208 | We AL and Gilbert as msmbeFe of the’ board of educat!>s 
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the recall election held upon the 4th day of 
depends | tea inom the validity of the said recall provisions of the 
seid city charter of the eity of Dallas. 


PLAINTIFY’S ALLEGATIONS. 


y arges that the said defendants, Belsterling, Carter, Gilbert, 

G Paistt Sn and Turner, are utterly without right or authority to 
code, he functions of the board of education of the city of Dallas, 
execs said reeall provisions of the city charter of the city of Dallas are 
unie®s ind unless said election held thereunder is a lawful election and 
veces the lawful members of said board of education, namely, those 
vvected at the election held on the first Tuesday of April in the year 
1910 “could be removed from their offices prior to the expiration of the 
term of two years to which they were elected by means of the exercise 

t the said recall provision of the city charter of the city of Dallas. 
to alleges that, having been lawfully elected as a member of the board 
of education of sald clty of Dallas for the term of two years, he is now 
entitled to held his position as a member of said board of education and 
to exercise all the functions and privileges as a member of said board, 
but that he is unlawfully and wrongfully de rived of his office and the 
eame is wrongfully withheld from him he defendants herein, and 
that defendants wrongfully refuse to permit this plaintiff to exercise the 
right appertaining to his office. 

“rhe prayer is that plaintiff be restored to the possession of his office 
ond that a writ of mandatory injunction be issued, directed to each of 
the defendants, commanding and requiring them and each of them to 
desist from further acting and from pretending to act as a board of 
education of the city of Dallas and as members thereof, and from de- 
priving this plaintif® of his privilege of so acting and from exercising 
vad pretending to exercise control over the public schools of the city 
and from interfer with, or molesting in any way, the plaintiff in his 
exercise of his rightful authority as a member of said board of educa- 
tion, and to resist from receiving and disbursing the funds belonging to 
the public schools of said city, and from discharging or attempting and 
pretending to discharge any of the teachers or other employees of said 
publie schools and from exercising or attempting to exercise any right, 
privilege, authority, or power in any way appertaining to the office of 
said board of education or a member thereof, and that upon final hear- 
ing sold injunetion shall be made perpetual. 

The defendants demurred gererally to the petition, which demurrer 
was sustained and the injunction prayed for refused. To this action 
the plaintiff excepted and perfected an appeal. 


STATEMENT OF CASE. 


If, as alleged, the appellant was elected a member of the board of 
education of Dallas at an election held in April, 1910, for the term of 
two years, and he afterwards qualified as such member and entered upon 
the duties of the office, his term not having expired, he was entitled to 
a writ of injunction ret defendants from ousting him from 
office, unless the elec held in Au 1910, removing him from 
office and electing his successor, was a valid election and held under a 
yalid law. It ig conceded the election was held under the recall pro- 
visions of the charter and in compliance with their requirements, but it 
is asserted in the tion and here contended that these provisions 
of the charter are invalid. This appeal brings before us the validity 
of the recall provisions of the charter. The question is: Did the legis- 
lature have the power by special charter to authorize the ple of 
Dallas to remove a member of the board of education from ce ata 
special election, called upon a_petition, as provided for in article 9 
of the charter? In other words, is the recall feature of the charter 
constitutional? Article 9 of the special charter of the oy of Dallas, 
providing for the recall of elective officers, contains the following pro- 
vision: “A petition signed by the qualified voters of said city, equal in 
number to at least 35 cent of the entire votes cast for the office of 
mayor on the final ballot at the last preceding Wy municipal elec- 
tion, demanding the election of a successor of person sought to be 
removed, shall filed with the city secre ; provided, that the _ 
tion sent to the board of commissioners shall contain a general state- 
ment of the grounds upon which removal is sought. The signatures to 
the petition need not be all appended to one paper, but each signer shall 
add to his signature his place of residence, siving the street and num- 
ber. One of the signers of each such art, shall make oath before a 
notary competent to administer oaths the statements made herein 
are true and that each signature to the paper appended is the genuine 
signature of the person whose name purports to be thereunto subscribed.” 


ARGUMENT NOT SOUND. 


It is insisted by appellant in argument that the signing and presenta- 
tion of a petition as required by this article of the statute operated as 
sound. After the presentation of the petition Pie de ste — > the 
. n arter uires the 
board of commissioners to determine whether the petition is sufficient, 
and if sufficient, to fix a date for the holding of the election and cause 
publication and arrangements to a eee for its hol not less than 
30 nor more than 40 days from time the petition found to be 
oe ee Ee ee ee 
a of a vo Ss ma 
nee A ee a 8 ee majority 
at the first election a second election shall be held. The successor of 
any officer so removed is to hold office during the unexpired term of his 
predecessor. Any person to be removed be a candidate to 


writing the city 
h 


— aoe otherwise 
secretary shall up name = ballot without nomination. 
In any such date recelving the ighest num- 
ber of votes be declared At such if some other 
chest aaa receives the highest number of votes the 
cumbent be deemed removed from the office upon the 
qualification of successor. A a with all these prerequi- 
fnaS is necessary to operate as a and removal of an incumbent 








office, and, except as to incumbents of a constitutional office, it may 
remove ao not only by ——s the office, but by an act declaring 
it vacant. hoever accepts a public office must accept it with this 
petact le in view. (Atty. Gen. v. Jochim, 99 Mich., 358; 58 N. W., 
11; 23 L. R. A., 699; Graham v. Roberts (Mass.), 85 N. E.. 1009.) 

The office of member of the board of education of Dallas i r 
only in the sense that the incumbent is entitled to receive nolu- 
ments of the office so lo as he holds the same and until he has ceased 
to legally occupy the office. But it is not property within the meaning 
of that word as used in the State and Federal Constitutions. (Atty 
Gen. v. Jochim, supra; in re Carter, Sup. Ct. Cal., 74 Pac., 997: Butle 
v. Pennsylvania, 10 How., 402; Augusta v. Sweeney, 44 Ga., 463 
Throop on emote, secs. 345, 346, 17-19; Connor v. Mayor, 5 N. Y 
296; Nichols v. McLean, 101 N. Y., 533; 5 N. E., 347: Hoboken 
Gear, 27 N. J. Law, 273; Kenny v. Hudspeth, 59 N. J. Law, 322; 36 
Atl., 662; State v. Council, 53 Minn., 242, 55 N. W., 118.) 


DOES NOT IMPAIR OBLIGATION. 


It is contended that the recall provision of the charter secks to sub- 
stitute within the municipality a socialistic and communistic system of 
government in lieu of a republican form of government, and that it 
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operates to impair the obligation of contract. We do not concur in this 
contention. The charter does not impair the obligation of contract. 
The appellant held his office by election and not by contract. It is 
neither socialistic, communistic, or obnoxious to a republican form of 


government to require an elective officer of a municipal government to 
submit to the voters of the city the issue for their determination 
whether he shall longer continue in office. Kadderiy v. City of Port- 
land, Sup. Ct. Oregon, 74 Pac., 710; in re Pfahler, Sup. Ct. Cal., 88 
Pac., 271; Erickson v. City of Des Moines, Sup. Ct. Iowa, 115 N. W., 
177.) In the case last cited it was held, and we think correetly, that 
a republican form of government within the meaning of Article IV, sec- 
tion 4, of the Federal Constitution guaranteeing to the States a repub- 
lican form of government was a guaranty to the State at large and 
not to the system of local government provided by the States for the 
regulation of their municipalities. At the time of granting the charter 
the legislature that passed it was composed of good men from every 
calling and from every part of the State, among the number many law- 
yers. It is common knowledge that charters are formulated by the peo- 
ple of the towns, presented by their representatives to the legislature, 
and in case of opposition committees attend upon the legislature to 
secure the wish of the majority. The city of Dallas had three repre- 
sentatives in the house and one in the senate that enacted this law. 
The members of the legislature did not regard the law as socialistic or 
communistic or as obnoxious to a republican form of government, 
Under the law a court has no power to review the action of the lezisla- 
tive department of the government, but when called upon to administer 
a law enacted by it must, in the discharge of its duty, determine 
whether the law is in conflict with the constitution, which is superior 
to any enactment that the legislature may make; but in the examina- 


tion of such a question it must be borne in mind that except in the 
articulars wherein it is restrained by the Constitution of the United 
tates the legislative department may exercise all legislative power 


which is not forbidden expressly or by implication by the provisions of 
the constitution of Texas. If there is any doubt as to the validity of 
the law, it is due to the coordinate branch of the government that its 
action should be upheld and its decision accepted by the judictal de- 
partment. (Brown v. City of Galveston, 97 Tex., p. 9.) 

It is insisted that article 9 of the city charter of Dallas fs Invalid 
because it would operate to remove an officer for causes other than 
those prescribed by law, without the finding of the truth of the same 
by a jury, and through a mode contrary to the procedure required by 
the constitution. Appellant cites article 5, section 24, of the constitu- 
tion in support of this contention. This article reads: “ County peceen 
county attorneys, clerks of the district and county courts, justices o 
the peace, constables, and other county officers may be removed by the 
—— of the district courts for incompetency, official misconduct, 
abitual drunkenness, or other causes defined by law, upon the cause 
therefor being set forth in writing and the finding of its truth by a 
jury.” The office of member of the board of education of Dallas is not 
one of the offices named in this section of the constitution, and unless 
such officer comes within the meaning of “other county officers” men- 
tioned in the above clause, he fs not a county officer. oo argues 
that a school trustee, such as a member of the board of education of 
the city of Dallas, is a county officer and comes within the class “ other 
county officers” referred to in the constitution. In_ support of this 
argument ——— cites the cases of Hendricks v. State (49 8S. W., 
705) and brough v. Barnett (93 Tex., 301). Im the Hendricks 
case the question before the court was whether a school trustee in a 
school district which is a subdivision of the county, as are commis- 
sioners and justice precincts, is a county officer. It was held that 
such a trustee is an officer im and for the precinct of the county of 
which his ee is a part, and therefore of the county itself. In 
that case it was said that “in the case of the trustees appointed by 
the county judge for school communities, they may be removed by that 
officer upon the written application of a majcrity of the patrons of the 
school.” (Rev. Stats., 1895, art. 8955.) 

This decision, in effect, holds that a trustee of a school district in a 
subdivision of the county such as a justice's precinct is a county offi- 
cer, and that such a trustee can be removed by the officer who ap- 
pointed him. In the case of Kimbrough v. Barnett it was held that the 


trustee of an independent school district is a county officer within the 
meaning of section 30, article 16 of the constitution, stipulating that 
the “duration of all officers not fixed by tle constitution shall never 
exceed two years.” But it does not hold that such a trustee is a 


county officer within the meaning of section 24, article 5 of the constitu- 
tion, specifying the causes for which county judges, county clerks, and 
other county officers may be removed from office in a suit at law. The 
removal sought was not of the character provided for in this section of 
the constitution. 


INTENT OF CITY. 

The city of Dallas, on precesinn the charter, intended that the elective 
officers of the city should be subject to both the existing and changing 
public sentimeat on all local measures, and that if the official conduct 
of any elective officer failed at any time to so respond he was subject 


to reeall, if the majority of the voters of the city so determined. ‘The 
appellant a ted the trast subject to this power in his constit lency, 
and the duration of his term of office is dependent upon the will of the 


— as at the polls. Whether the interests of the city 
will be better subserved by a ready obedience to public sentiment than 
by_the adherence to the individual opinion of the officer on questions ot 

ublic cern is a political and not a legal question. (Hilzinger v. 
Gilman, Sup. Ct. Wash., 105 Pac., 472.) 
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The office of member of the board of education of the city of Dallas 
is an office created by the charter of said city, and such member is a 
municipal and not a county officer within the meaning of section 24, 
article 5, of the constitution of Texas. The office is created by the 
charter, which also contains the recall ras and it was under this 


charter that the appellant was elected a member of the board. Ap- 
pellant having been elected under a charter containing the recall grec 
sion, his right to the office, as was said in Griner v. omas, 105 8. W., 
1060, “is qualified by all preceding valid laws which provide for its 
suspension or termination.” His term of office, as stated in the charter, 
was two years, but this was subject to the condition subsequent that 
35 per cent of the entire votes for candidates for mayor at the last pre- 
ceding clection could by petition express their disapproval of his official 
action and demand that he be sustained by a vote of confidence. Such 
procedure is not in conflict with the constitution. The constitution 
recognizes that large, growing cities should be permitted to determine 
for themselves and in their own way the many important questions of 
local policy as they arise. 
LEGISLATURE HAD AUTHORITY. 

Article 11, section 5, of the constitution provides that “ cities having 
more than 10,000 inhabitants may have their charters granted or 
amended by special act of the legislature.” Under this clause the legis- 
lature had authority to grant the special charter to Dallas, and to in- 
clude therein the recall provision. But appellant contends that the 
recall provision violates article 16, section 43, of the constitution. 
This section provides that “‘No man or set of men shal! be exempted, 
relieved, or discharged from the performance of -— — or 
service imposed by general law by any special law. xemption trom 
the performance of such public duty or service shall only be made by 
general law.” The legislature having been authorized to grant or amend 
a charter to a city with the population of Dallas by special law and 
the charter granted having placed the public schools of the city under 
the management and control of a board of education composed of a 
president and members and provided for their election, it follows that 
the office of president and members of the school board being created 
by special law and not general law that article 16, section 43, of the 
constitution does not apply. 

Appellant cites sections 13 and 15, article 1, and section 25, article 
4, of the constitution as inhibiting the recall provision of the charter. 
We have carefully considered these provisions of the constitution, and 
it is clear that they do not expressly restrain the enactment complained 
of, nor do they, by fair implication, have that effect. It follows, there- 
fore, that this provision of the charter not being — by either 
the State or Federal Constitutions, must be held valid. (Hilzinger 
v. Giliman (Sup. Ct., Wash.), 105 Pac., 472; In re Pfahler, supra; 
Good v. Common Council (Cal.), 90 Pac., 45; Kadderly v, Portland, 
supra; Pacific States Telegraph & Telephone Co. v. State (Sup. Ct., 
Oreg.), 99 Pac., 427; Erickson v. City of Des Moines, supra; City 
of St. Louis v. Western Tel. Co., 149 U. 8., 467-470; Meriwether 
v. Garrett, 102 U. 8., 511; Graham v. Roberts, supra.) This court 
in a case in which the regular judges were disqualified and the court 
was composed of special judges, after mature consideration, held 
that the “initiative” provision of the Dallas charter was constitutional. 
(Telegraph Co. v. City of Dallas, 131 S. W., 80.) A writ of error was 
granted by the supreme court and the case was reversed, because the 
method pointed out in the initiative clause of the charter had not been 
followed in the passage of the ordinance. (Telegraph & Tel. Co. v. 
City of Dallas, 134 8. W., 321.) In that case, in the opinion of the 
supreme court, it was said: “There is nothing in our constitution 
which forbids the legislature to submit proper subjects to the voters of 
the city by referendum. The authority of the legislature in creating 
municipal corporations is ample for that purpose.” This is a holding 
that the initiative and referendum features of the charter are not pro- 
hibited by the constitution. 

The cause has been briefed on both sides by able lawyers, and the 
briefs show exhaustive research. The only cases cited by appellant's 
counsel sustaining their contentions are the two cases styled Ex parte 
Farnsworth (135 8. W., Rp. 535 and 538), by the honorable court of 
criminal appeals of this State. While we have great regard for the 
opinions of that court, we are not favorably impressed with the reason- 
ing in those cases. It is in conflict with the principles announced by 
the supreme court in Brown v. City of Galveston and is contrary to its 
holding in Telegraph & Telephone Co. v. Dallas. 

i a from the above remarks the judgment must be affirmed. 

rm 


Delivered May 27, 1911. 
RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade 
relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
MINS]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not think the Senate 
ought to vote on these amendments to-night. I doubt very 
much whether we can get a quorum, and I intend to suggest 
at this time an adjournment until Monday. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator withhold the motion for 
a moment while I make a suggestion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will withhold it for a moment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is well knowa, I think, 
that there is no Senator who desires to speak to-morrow; that 
is, if it be not well known generally, I think it would be well 
known if some investigation were made. If we meet to-morrow 
and there be no debate, necessarily the amendments that are 
the pending question must be voted upon. To-morrow is a day 
that is to be devoted to pleasure by some of the most prominent 
and most influential Senators of the body. I would be very 
sorry to interrupt the cruise that is proposed, in order to enable 
them to enjoy the breezes of the ocean instead of the sultry 
atmosphere of this Chamber; but I do not want the amendments 


BooxnHovut, Associate Justice. 


voted upon in the absence of those Senators and many o)),.- 
Senators who feel that the heat has been so great and tho 
pression so extreme that they must find some recuperation i « 
week-end visit elsewhere. We will make no progress by }.... 
compelled to come here to-morrow and then adjourning. | | 
that the Senator from Utah will see the propriety at this :.... 
of adjourning until Monday. My friend from Minnesot. | \,. 
Netson] makes a very pertinent suggestion, that even |...) . 
partment clerks have Saturday afternoon as a vacation 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not on the Mayflower, F 

Mr. CUMMINS. They are not on the Mayflower, of oo 
they are not on reciprocity either; but, nevertheless, the par 
is close. Now, does not the Senator from Utah think th.) «.. 
shall make just as much progress by adjourning until \{.,.,, 
as by adjourning until to-morrow and then having an }), 
two of useless and profitless bickering here, followed 
adjournment, without accomplishing anything? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if I thought that would | 
that would be accomplished, I certainly would not inss; 
meeting to-morrow. , 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Senator what he ex), 
accomplish to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do feel that there is a majority of s.. 
in the city who will be here to-morrow, and I see yo ; 
reason why we should not go right on with the business | 
the Senate. I do not see that the mere fact that s 
eight Senators are leaving the city cuts any figure at a)) \i))) 
the business of the Senate so long as we have a quorum. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Those are the very Senators thai | \ 
here to yote upon this question. They have not been }). 
debate, and they ought at least to have a chance to vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I sup 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance will not be here to-morrow. [ have pro- 
posed most important amendments to the bill which he bas re. 
ported, and I am certainly entitled to his presence—his jj ssi- 
ble presence—when a vote is taken. Now, I ask the Sen:tor 
from Utah, in all fairness, does he expect to vote upon these 
amendments to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there may be a number of Sen- 

ators who desire to speak; if not, the proper business to be 
brought before the Senate would be a vote upon the amend- 
ments proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 
_ Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Utah will remember that 
when I asked a week ago that a day should be fixed for voti: 
upon these amendments opposition to my request came, aw 
others, from the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Siv\Moys|), 
and his objection was that he desired to speak upon either these 
amendments or amendments of his own of a somewhat simiiar 
character. The Senator from North Carolina has given notice 
that he will address the Senate on Monday morning, and [ think 
it would be very discourteous to him to attempt to vote on tliese 
amendments to-morrow, before he shall have addresse the 
Senate, as he proposes to do. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if he will be prepared now to agree to a day in the near future 
upon which a vote may be taken on the pending bi!! and aiend- 
ments? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In response to the Senator from Missi", 
I will say that, so far as I am concerned, I am entirely wi)ins 
to fix a day, by unanimous consent, for voting upon the amend: 
ments I have presented. I endeavored to secure that consent, as 
the Senator knows, last week. 

Mr. STONE. Upon all amendments and upon the bil!’ 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not upon the bill. So far as [ am cr 
cerned, there will be no time fixed for voting upon the bi!) unt! 
the amendments that it is well known will be proposed to Uv 
bill shall have been reasonably debated. Whenever that Une 
elapses I shall not interpose any objection to fixing a tue!" 
voting upon the bill. 

Mr. STONE. With a view to ascertaining the judgmen! °"! 
view of the Senator from Iowa, I ask if he will be wins ' 
fix some day, about, say the 25th of July, for voting upor \ 
bill and all amendments? - 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, speaking for myself, I s)""' 


‘not agree to fixing a-date for voting upon the bill and ©) the 


amendments until the amendments have been fairly and re'~'" 
ably presented in debate. I have learned through some ©*'" 
rience and more observation that it is very ee ee = 
time for voting upon an important measure un ne debate 
upon the measure has been practically concluded. I sbal!, )." 
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ever, be glad to fix a day for voting upon the amendments that 
have been debated up to this time. 

Mr. STONE. What amendments has the Senator in mind? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The amendments I have proposed and which 
constitute the pending question. 

Mr. STONE. What day would the Senator suggest as agree- 

o him? 
- CUMMINS. I suggest next Tuesday. I do that because 
I want to give the Senator from North Carolina an oppor- 
tunity to address the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. Would it be agreeable to the Senator to vote 
on his amendments immediately after the Senator from North 
Carolina has concluded his speech on Monday next? 

Mr. CUMMINS. As the Senator from Missouri can well see, 
I might desire to make some further explanation on my own 
part if anything should develop in the course of the remarks of 
the Senator from North Carolina that would seem to require a 
reply; but I am sure that I can do that so that we can vote 
yoon the amendments on Tuesday. That need not delay the 
debate generally. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Suamons] yesterday gave notice that “on 
Monday, July 10, 1911, following the routine morning business, 
he would address the Senate om H. R. 4412, the Canadian reci- 
procity bill, and especially upon the amendments offered by him- 
self to the bill.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand the character of the notice the 
Senator from North Carolina has given; but the Senator from 
Utah will remember, I am sure, that when I asked that Friday, 
the 7th of July, be fixed as the date for voting upon these amend- 
ments the Senator from North Carolina objected because he 
wanted to address the Senate upon his own amendments, which 
bore close relation to the amendments I have proposed; and I 
think the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Suivety] made the 
same objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I remember, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina did say that he wanted to speak upon certain amendments, 
and he mentioned the amendments offered by the Senator from 
Iowa. I do not remember, however, that the senior Senator 
from Indiana stated that there was objection on his part on ac- 
count of his desire to speak to those amendments, 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Utah will yield to me 
long enough, I will ask unanimous consent that on the legislative 
day of Tuesday next the pending question shall be disposed of 
before adjournment, with the right upon the part of any Sen- 
ator to ask for such a division of the pending question as par- 
liamentary law or the rules of the Senate may warrant. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I hope very much 
that the Senator from Iowa will agree to have the vote on his 
amendments taken on Monday instead of on Tuesday. It 
seems that there is no Senator ready to occupy the floor to- 
morrow, and a suggestion is made that the entire day on Satur- 
day shall be practically lost. So far as we have been advised, 
the Senator from North Carolina is the only Senator who has 
indicated a desire to speak on Monday. By meeting at 11 
o’clock and sitting until 5 or 6 o’clock, which we can afford to 
do in order to facilitate the consideration of these measures, 
surely there will be abundant time for additional debate on the 
amendments offered by the Senator from Iowa; and, so far as 
I am concerned, I would be much better satisfied to have the 
agreement provide for a vote on Monday before adjournment on 
the amendments offered by the Senator from Iowa. I am a 
little afraid I do not exactly understand what might be em- 
braced by the words “the pending question.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will accept the suggestion of the Senator 
from Virginia, and will change my request to Monday and sub- 
stitute the words “amendments offered by myself” in lieu of 
The OS SRE mar 
The ESIDENT. The amendments offered by the 
Senator from Iowa are the pending question 


Mr, CUMMINS. Understanding, however, that there are to 
be such separate votes upon the amendments as the rules of 
the Senate and tary law will t. 

The VICE . That would be granted without 
wot ee as a matter of course. If a division 


a would be under the rules, of 
ne” whether or not such a aiiitation wine in the request. 


. CUMMINS. I that there will be a good many 
divisions; that is to ty seal will be several votes. 
see by reading the 


amendment that there might be 50 separate propositions. 
Mr. I should like the unanimous-consent agree- 


to namely, that the votes be 
tied ty the $e0l ROM OAYR Go that we Tih ok Crusoe the 
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—— of calling for the yeas: and nays when every vote 
s had. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so that we will understand the 
proposition, I should like to ask the Senator if this is his re- 
quest, that immediately after the close of the speech to be de- 
livered by the Senator from North Carolina we shall begin to 
vote upon the amendments offered by the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is not my request. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The request is that on the legis- 
lative day of Monday the Senate conclude voting upon the 
amendments offered by the Senator from Iowa, divided as 
perhaps they may be by the rules of the Senate, without fixing 
the time when the Senate shall begin to vote. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before adjournment upon that legislative 
d 


ay. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Before adjournment on that leg- 
islative day. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator from Iowa consent to fix an 
hour when the voting shall begin? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President, I do not know but that 
some one will desire to say a few words with regard to the 
amendments. I would not want to make the agreement other 
than I have stated it, which is the usual form of agreements for 
that purpose. 

Mr. STONE. It is not at all unusual to fix an hour when we 
shall begin to vote, I think. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, the other form is much more usual 
and, I think, much more satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not see what the Senator 
from Iowa will gain by his request if granted. After the 
Senator from North Carolina finishes speaking the question 
before the Senate will be on the amendments of the Senator 
from Iowa, and we will commence to yote upon those amend- 
ments. If we do not get through on the legislative day of 
Monday, let us take an adjournment until Tuesday and then 
vote again on Tuesday. According to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, the legislative day may go over until Tuesday 
and over Wednesday and over Thursday, and we could gain 
nothing at all; but if the Senator will say that we will vote 
upon that calendar day before adjournment, then we would 
know when the matter would be closed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Iowa is not attempting 
to gain anything by the request. He is simply attempting to 
make it reasonably convenient to Members of the Senate by 
furnishing them some reasonable information as to the time 
when the votes will be taken upon these amendments. Of 
course it is within the power of the Senator from Utah to 
object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no desire whatever to 
interfere with the vote on the amendments or the vote upon 
the pending bill. While I am opposed to the bill, I know that 
the business interests of the country almost demand that the 
question here be settled one way or the other. I would be per 
fectly willing to vote to-morrow upon the bill or fix any date 
to vote upon the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What business is particularly disturbed by 
the free admission of agricultural products? I do not know of 
any great trust or great business that is particularly concerned 
in the admission of agricultural products. I do not believe 
that the statement of the Senator from Utah is borne out by 
the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, all I want to say is this: 
The reciprocity bill is not the only bill before the Senate. 
There is the wool bill—— : 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, well—— 

Mr. SMOOT (continuing). The farmers’ free-list bill, and 
there may be other bills; more than likely they will be dis- 
cussed before adjournment comes, and the quicker they are 
disposed of the better it will be for the welfare of the country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then why not take up the bills in which 
the country is really interested, and which paralyze business, 
and dispose of them before we dispose of the bill that does not 
affect business at all? 

Mr. STONED. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 
I hardly think we will reach any agreement by entering upon 
a debate of that kind. Let us see if we can reach an fgree- 
ment. The Senator from Iowa is frank—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Nobody yet has objected to the 
request of the Senator from Iowa, because the Chair has not 
yet put it to the Senate. Possibly, if the Chair put it to the 
Senate, it might be agreed to, and that might end the whole 
matter. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; it might and it might not. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. STONE. 
little bit—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Most certainly. 
to be patient with the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. We may save some confusion. The Senator 
from Iowa is a frank man and any statement he makes will be 
accepted by all of his colleagues. 

Now, I ask him, inasmuch as these amendments we are dis- 
cussing, about which we are trying to reach a date for voting 
upon, are his amendments, will he tell the Senate about how 
many yea-and-nay votes he thinks are likely to be asked for? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Answering the Senator from Missouri in 
perfect candor, it would seem to me that there ought to be 10 
or 12 roll calls. I think, so far as I am concerned, that the 
divisions I will ask for would be about 10 or 12. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator, then, tell me the ground upon 
which he predicates his objection to fixing, say, 5 o’clock 
Monday to begin voting; not later than 5 o’clock? 

Mr. CUMMINS. My objection is, it is utterly impossible to 
foretell the conditions which will then exist. I have asked 
for this unanimous-consent agreement only to avoid what I 
believe to be an unfairness that might otherwise be inflicted 
upon me and upon those who favor these amendments in voting 
to-morrow. 

Mr. STONE. No Senator, of course, wishes to be unfair to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think myself that whenever the debate 
finishes upon these amendments we ought to take a vote upon 
them, but when we do take a vote upon them, we ought to take 
it at such a time as that all or nearly all Senators could be 
here if they desire to be here. 

To-morrow will be the close of a very oppressive week. 
Many of the Senators desire to leave the city for perfectly 
legitimate reasons. 

Now, does not the Senator from Missouri think it would be 
unfair to insist upon a vote upon these amendments to-morrow? 

Mr. STONE. Oh, that is an entirely different question— 
voting to-morrow. I have not said anything about that. 

Moreover, there may be force in one reason suggested why 
that should not be done, namely, that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] desires to speak on Monday on some 
amendments of his and upon all of the amendments pending. 
Still if the Senator from North Carolina should not care to dis- 
cuss the amendments of the Senator from Iowa at all, then we 
might, with his consent, unless there are urged very good rea- 
sons to the contrary, vote to-morrow if there is a quorum and 
more of the Senate present. 

Now, the Senator from Iowa said that the chairman of the 
Finance Committee was absent and that seven or eight other 
Senators were going away on pleasure excursions along the 
bay. It could not benefit the Senator, I imagine, to have the 
chairman of the Finance Committee here. For what reason has 
the Senator anxiety to have him here if he is absent of his 
own motion? P 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would add dignity to the occasion. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, that was the reason. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then I at least would be in the presence of 
my own leader. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Will not Senators permit the Chair to state 
this proposition so that we can ascertain whether there is any 
objection or not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary has placed it in 
this form: 


It might not. That is true. 
If the Chair will be patient and indulge me a 


It is a pleasure 





It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on the legislative day of 
Monday, Faly 10, 1911, and before adjournment on that day, the Sen- 
ate will dispose of the pending amendment to the bill H. R. 4412, the 
Canadian reciprocity bill, the right of division reserved, and that the 
yote or votes taken shall be by yeas and nays. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 
Mr. CUMMINS. I suppose the words “ pending amendment ” 
are intended to refer to the amendments offered by me? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. There can be but one amendment 
pending at a time. Later, of course, it can be divided by—— 
Mr. CUMMINS. I agree with the Chair in that particular. 
Mr. HEYBURN. I desire to address an inquiry: Has the 
Senator from Iowa observed Rule XVIII, which says that a 
motion to strike out and insert is not within the rule of a divisi- 
ble question? I have just sent for a copy of the amendmen 
and I find it comes under that rule, and it is not divisible, and I 





think the Senator would be confronted with that rule, 
probably it should be taken notice of now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think, however, as I understand that | 
it means this: The motion to strike out a particular thing ., 
insert a particular thing instead is not divisible. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I thought it as the Senator has express¢| 
but being in some uncertainty of mind I have sent for ; 
amendment, and I find it is in the express terms that brin« 
within the scope of this rule. 

It would not be fair to the Senator from Iowa if we sh. 
proceed to-day upon the assumption that the question migii 
divided, when he might discover on Monday, or whenever 
came to a vote, that this amendment must be treated as a w)\,).. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let me see if I understand the senior s..) 
ator from Idaho. I have moved, for instance, that meat |, 
stricken from the reciprocal dutiable list and be inserted ii) ¢),. 
United States free list. 

Now, I agree that in so far there could be no division of 
that question, but I have also moved that finished lumber 
stricken from the reciprocal dutiable list and put upon the fr. 
list. Does the Senator from Idaho think that that rule wou!) 
preclude the division of the question as between meat 1) 
lumber? 

Mr. HEYBURN. A reading-of the rule would seem to |. 
out that conclusion. It reads: 

If the question in debate contains several propositions, any Sen:tor 
may have the same divided, except a motion to strike out and in- 
which shall not be divided. 

I read that part of the rule. In the title of the amendment 
as it is printed here, it proposes to strike out and insert. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Utah yiel 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. While the amendment printed as a whole 
proposes to strike out different paragraphs of the bill and in- 
sert others in place of them, I think each particular item in the 
bill, like meat or wheat or anything of that kind, shou!d je 
treated as a separate proposition. If there is any doubt about 
that, it ought to be included in this unanimous-consent 2 erve- 
ment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly; that is the reason why I called 
attention to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it is perfectly 
clear that the amendment is susceptible of innumerab|e di) i- 
sions, 

Mr. NELSON. It strikes me so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Anything can be separated which 
can be acted upon separately as a distinct proposition without 
affectiig the rest. This can be done, in this instance, so it 
seems to the Chair, world without end almost. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the Chair is right, and I am anxious 
to be clear on the subject because I have some amendmeuts of 
the same kind. While I have grouped them all on one pritivd 
sheet, they relate to different paragraphs. 

Mr. HEYBURN, That is true in some cases. If I may be 
permitted, I will take a specific case. On page 19 it is jo 
posed to strike out lines 16, 17, 18, 19, and insert lines 20. -|, 
22, and 23, covering the items; that is, strike out the wor:- 


Timber, hewn, sided or squared otherwise than by sawing, anid round 
timber used for spars or in building w 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber not further mani- 
factured than sawed— 


And insert— 
Logs; timber, however sided or squared; round timber, for wh: r 
use; sawed boards; planks; deals and other lumber, planed or '- 


planed, finished or unfinished; laths and shingles. 

There is a clear case. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There is a distinctly separate |)" 
osition to strike out and insert, each provision being susce))'!)« 
of amendment prior to voting upon the proposition to sirike 
out and insert. ; 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is a question of interpreting those wor. 
They are an exception to the general rule in regard to the | 
vision of a question, and the exception is rather meace'y 
stated, but very succinctly stated. Then I understand from |) 
Chair’s suggestion that as to those items they could not | 
separated? You could not take a vote, for instgnce, on how! 
timber, omitting the other items substituting logs, et cel. 
however sided? A 

The VICH PRESIDENT. When the Chair looks at it a\'. 
he is not sure about that. 7 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let me suggest the manag of - ow 
It seems to me perfectly clear that you can not separate |'" 
motion to strike out from the motion to insert; that is, '' 
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motion to strike out and insert is inseparable. But if the mo- 
tion to strike out and insert comprises many subjects, then 
there can be the same division of those subjects as there could 
be in any other amendment. That is the way I have construed 
e rule. 
i HEYBURN. My only object in calling attention to it 
was that some one might be taken by surprise because this is a 
very long amendment, 
Mr. CUMMINS. Very. 


Mr. HEYBURN. And it contains many subjects, and I | 
thought it no more than fair that if one might hereafter care | 


to raise the question it be suggested at this time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad the Senator from Idaho 
raised it, because if the Chair is in any doubt with regard to 
it, I must take some other means of accomplishing the end I 
have in view. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Chair might make a sug- 
gestion, the Chair thinks that when the question arises there 
will be no difficulty whatever, unless it be on the question of the 
proposition of ordering the yeas and nays. The Chair has a 
notion that many of these divisions might be such that a yea- 
and-nay vote would not be called for. For instance, on page 
18, line 5, “corn meal.” That is a proposition by itself. The 
next line, line 6, “barley malt.” That is a proposition by 
itself, and might be voted upon separately. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I may say, for information, that so far as I 
am concerned I intend to ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon the 
manufactured products of the free list—on flour, oats of all 
kinds, oatmeal, bran, et cetera. I think they all are naturally 
grouped in one proposition. 

I do not say that others may not ask for different divi- 
sions-—-— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But that is my purpose. Then likewise with 
meats, and likewise with steel and iron, and likewise with 
woolen, cotton, and silk, and so on. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I call the Senator’s attention directly to 
some of the proposed amendments that involve a_ principle 
rather than an item, and call his attention to pages 23 and 24 
and part of 25, which states three different distinct principles 
running through this legislation, and the proposition is to 
strike out-—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Those do not- strike out—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Those I have referred to are in italics. For 
instance, on page 23 of the bill you propose to strike out and 
you propose to substitute. I merely call attention to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have twice made a vain effort to accom- 
plish something, and I now withdraw my request for unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes 
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p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, July 8, | 


1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. 





SENATE. 


Saturpay, July 8, 1911. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
‘ ea by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., as 
OLLOWS: 
© Thou who art the God of all comfort, as again the muffled 
voice of heavenly death is heard in our midst, we bow our 


heads in submission to Thy holy will. Yet are we not af- | 


frichted, seeing that whether living or dying we are Thine. 
Therefore though we walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, we fear no evil; knowing that if the earthly house of 
our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building from Thee, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. And unto 
Thee, with whom is the fountain of life, and in whose light 
= shall see light, be glory on earth and in heaven, now and 
or evermore. Amen. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution passe 

assed 

fore see - the ao boy e-em which ee - 
ee on Fo lati 

printed Wa tiie te ig eee ons and ordered to be 


Joint resolution (J. Res. No. 135 A) memoriali 
. i zing Congress t. ini- 
mee hy = ina = fe Teton ment through The 
otherw ternationa z 
a and the international policing of the igh eoas. nen 


XLVII——172 





TLP~oo- 
) 
Whereas during the last two-year period, in a time 


eace, our Federal Government expended for militar 
poses over $555,000,000. 


of profound 
and naval pur- 


Wisconsin's share of this enormous expenditure, on the basis of 
population, exceeds $14,000,000, and by reason of ¢! hich economic, 
industrial, and social development of this State its contribution un- 


doubtedly far exceeds the above amount. 


The total amount of taxes levied directly by this State during the 
two-year period was less than $2,000,000, and the total of incor 
and of disbursements of this State for all general purposes was less 


than $13,000,000. 

The people of Wisconsin, therefore, pay for the military and nav 
expenditures of the Federal Government more than seven times t 
amount paid in taxes to the State and a sum far in excess of t! 
receipts or of the disbursements of the State. 

This enormous expenditure for war purposes does not include any 
part of the expenditure during the same period of over $322,000,000 
for pensions and over $43,000,000 for interest on indebtedness incurred 
in time of war. 

Whereas the progress of civilization and of science has relegated 


war, as a settlement of international disputes, to a thing of the past, 
and the growing control of the Government by the people, who must 
bear its burdens, has practically rendered future war impossible, and 


the present military and naval expenditures constitute wholly an eco 
nomic loss, which expenditure, in view of our scientific progress, is 
not even justified for war purposes, benefiting only the great trusts 


| and combinations which fatten on contracts for construction and sup 


plies, robbing the great body of the people of the higher economic 
plane which is justly theirs. 

Whereas any movement for peace, to insure success, must be placed 
upon a broad’ basis, and recent attempts to place the burden 
responsibility of this movement upon the people of any race or language 


|} must fail. 


Civilization is not confined to English-speaking people, and the popu- 
lation of our country and of our State has come largely from other 
than English-speaking countries, making signal contribution to the 
cause of peace. 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That we respect- 
fully memorialize the Congress of the United States to initiate or 
participate in a general world-wide movement through The Hague 
Tribunal or otherwise for the establishment of international peace 
and for a general disarmament by all nations and the international 
patrolling of the high seas and of territory exposed to or inhabited by 
savage tribes. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the President of the United States, the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to 
each of the Senators and Representatives of this State in Congress. 

C. A. INGRAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
H. C. MARTIN 
President of the Nenate. 
Cc. E. S#al . 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
F. M. WyYLir, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Lincoln, Nebr., members of the Spanish War Veterans’ Associa- 
tion, praying for the enactment of iegislation authorizing the 
payment of travel pay and allowances to officers and enlisted 
men of volunteer organizations who served in the Philippine 
Islands, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. OWEN. I present a list of the boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce who have recently passed resolutions favor- 
ing the establishment of a national department of health. I 
ask that the list be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

There being no objection the list was referred to the Com 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

New Lots Board of Trade, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charleroi Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, Charleroi, Pa.; St. Albans Board of 
Trade, St. Albans, W. Va.; Chamber of Commerce, Olean, N. Y.; 
the Citizens’ Commercial Club Co., Delphos, Ohio; Covington 
Commercial Club, Covington, Tenn.; the Pasadena Board of 
Trade, Pasadena, Cal.; the Worcester Board of Trade, Worves 
ter, Mass.; Merced County Chamber of Commerce, Merced, Cal. ; 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, Cal.; San Jose Cham- 
ber of Commerce, San Jose, Cal.; Chamber of Commerce, Allen- 
town, Pa.; Fitchburg Board of Trade and Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Fitchburg, Mass.; Merchants’ Association and Chamber of 
Commerce, Altoona, Pa.; the Indianapolis Board of Trade, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Richmond Hill Board of Trade, Richmond 
Hill, New York City; Reno Commercial Club, Reno, Nev.; the 
Commercial Club of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minn.; Chamber 
of Commerce, Petaluma, Cal.; the Dubois Business Men’s Ex- 
change, Dubois, Pa.; the Parkersburg Board of Commerce, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Board of Trade, Ashland, Mass.; Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma City, Okla. ; Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Quincy, Iil.; Chamber of Commerce, Athens 
Ga.; Business Men’s Club, Huntsville, Ala.; Lancaster Board of 
Trade, Lancaster, Pa.; Monte Ne Commercial Club, Monte Ne 
Benton County, Ark.; Board of Trade, Long Branch, N. J. 

Mr. STONE presented memorials of sundry citize: 
Dorado Springs, St. Louis, and Carthage, in the State of Mis- 
souri, remonstrating against the passage of the called John- 
ston Sunday-rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 
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MATTHEW LOGAN. as I understand it, as well as changes in the specific improve. 
Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to | ment. 
which was referred the bill (S. 270) for the relief of Matthew | Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. It involves no changes in , 


i 
Logan, reported it without amendment and submitted a report | improvement at all, and the only change—— 


(No. 99) thereon. Mr. BURTON. It involves changes in the size and number 
BILLS INTRODUCED. of the dams. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous rs ee of Alabama. That is in the original »i1), 
couened- thi: ane item ond. telemned an Seeks and it is exactly the same in the substitute that I propose. | 

By Mr. BRISTOW: ’ hope the Senator from Ohio will not object. 

A bill (8. 2966) granting an increase of pension to Lucy EB. Mr. on I had aanene that the bill weeld — 
Cake: tn She Gaemniiten: ant Weneleae. up on Monday, and I had intended to give it somewhat ca 

By Mr. KENYON: examination before that time. Thus far I have been wu: 


to do so. 
Garon to the Committee ie Military Atteirs  ? {a8 JobR | Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Very well; if the Senator de 
A bill (8S. 2968) granting a pension to Rose Logan; sa eae ee eo i ea 
A bill (S. 2969) granting an increase of pension to Joseph H. #s v ave n ought to go over until Monda: 
Lanam (with accompanying paper); and The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made to the pr soy 


ct 


A bill (S. 2970) granting an increase of pension to John L. | ©™Sideration of the bill. 
Mellender (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on PLATS AND FIELD NOTES OF PUBLIC-LAND SURVEYS. 
Pensions. Mr. WARREN. I ask the Senate to take up the joint resol). 
By Mr. SIMMONS: tion (S. J. Res. 32) authorizing chief clerks in offices of «yr. 
A bill (8S. 2971) granting a pension to Mollie HB. Strickland | veyors general to approve and sign plats and field not if 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. public-land surveys. It is an important measure and s). uJ 
$y Mr. HITCHCOCK : be passed speedily. 
A bill (8S. 2972) granting an increase of pension to Robert The Secretary read the joint resolution and, there beins no 
Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proces eq 
By Mr. CLAPP: to its consideration. 


A bill (8. 2973) granting an increase of pension to Reuben The joint resolution was reported to the Senate wit) 
I’. Brownell (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on | amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, req 
Pensions. : - | the third time, and passed. 

ASTORIA (OREG.) CENTENNIAL. CIRCUIT JUDGES. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent to call up a 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 3Y) authorizing the Secretary tno Li <h, S008) to an ae Gas, aoe 
of War to loan certain tents for the use of the Astoria Centen- neviee and amend the laws relating to the judiciary.” — 
nial, to be held at Astoria, Oreg., August 10 to September 9, , -° 


or 


= 


The Secretary read the bill. 
1911. It is a very short measure. er 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read aro - ae Is there objection to the present 
for the information of the Senate. 


The Secretary read the joint resolution; and there being no na py Ran agg je Eee 
objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded M e SUTHERLAND I bh the Senat fr Oklahom 
0 ee il not object to the consideration of this bill. If he wi 

The joint resolution was reported from the Committee on | ¥ — e wi 
Military Affairs with an amendment, in line 6, after the words — me, I should like to state to him very briefly the | 
“nineteen hundred and eleven,” to strike out “ such tents, with g a = 
necessary poles, ridges, and pins, as may be required at said| Jt makes .— i — = — eer W 
centennial” and insert “100 wall tents and 100 conical tents, | ™@Ke it clear cot ety — 2 : _ : a = am lits of 
with poles, ridges, and pins for each,” so as to make the joint | the United States shall co; oo OF 
resolution read: — oe —— a it = a =e" Pa a 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorizea | Cl€@E, and the only chan sect —— \ 
to loan, at his discretion, to the executive cominittee of the Astoria, Centen- is proposed by the bill is to add to it this provision: 
eta’ tO DS Ree SS Aeceem, ee, Sane D Sapweteaee ©, 100 wall | The circuit judges in each circuit shall be judges of the 
fonts and 100 ‘conleal tents with poles, ridges, end, pine, for, each | aourt of appeals tm that cineult, and Ie shall be the dey of cx 


in each circuit to sit as one of the judges of the circu't 
ment by the delivery and return of said property; the same to be de- | Judge = 
livered to said committee designated at such time prior to the holding.| °f #ppeals in that circuit from time to time according to In 


of sald centennial as may be agreed upon by the naan Sy = It has been thought, as I said, that the existing law () 
; . fs , gen x ™ : ai a 
provided further, That the Secretary of War shall, betore delivering make it quite clear that the circuit judges shall be the co: 
Pg a a RE rg ey pc or eld 
0 . rt 
and the whole without expense to the United States. an ice esas . : — ° 
The amendment was agreed to. Mr. OWEN. I will state that I have no objection to the ju 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended. pose of the bill, but I wish to move an amendment to it, 
Mr. SMOOT. I did not listen to the reading of the joint | am not quite prepared to do it to-day. 
resolution, and I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon THE CALENDAR. 
if it prevides that a bond shall be given, so that in case of the a etneel 
loss of tents the Government will be reimbursed. The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is © 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It provides that a bond shall be | The calendar is in order under Rule VIII. Rte y 
given by the centennial committee fully protecting the Gov-| The bill (8. 237) for the proper observance of Sunda) 


=P 


v 


ae 


ernment against loss. day of rest ~ oe ee Columbia was announced 4s 
Mr. WARREN. An he Government shall no ex- | in order on the ar. 
pense. oe ee can The VICH PRESIDENT. The pending question is an an 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. ment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hryzurn]. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third | Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the bill may go over. 
reading, read the third time, and passed. The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. oe 
The bill (S. 291) providing for the retirement of petty 0!" 
AK WAS See Seer. and enlisted men of the United States Navy or Marine © s 
Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent to | and for the efficiency of the enlisted personnel, was anno“ 
call up the bill (8. 943) to improve navigation on Black War- | as next in order. 
rior River, in the State of Alabama. Mr. WARREN. Let the bill go over. ‘ 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. iad 
for the information of the Senate. The bill (S. 25) to regulate the business of loaning | J 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. The bill has been read, and| on security of any kind by persons, firms, and corpor' '» 
I ask that it be taken up for action on the substitute I have | other than national banks, licensed bankers, trust con), 
submitted. savings banks, building and loan associations, pawnbi 

Mr. BURTON. I understood that the bill was to come up on | and real estate brokers in the District of Columbia w®° 
Monday. It involves some very important changes in principle, | nounced as next in order. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have prepared an amend- | March 3, 1911, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 


ment to the bill providing that the maximum sum to be charged 
shall be 8 per cent per annum in addition to certain charges 
connected incidentally with the loan. The chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLincER], has taken a great deal of interest 
in this matter, and in his absence it seems to me that perhaps 
the measure ought not to be taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over, on objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator from Ohio would offer his 
amendment so that it might be pending, we could see what it is 
in the meantime. 

Mr. POMERENE. I shall be very glad to do so. 
send for it. 

Mr. CURTIS. With that understanding, let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio offers an 
amendment to the bill, after which objection is made to its 
present consideration, and it goes over. 

The amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. PoMERENE 
is as follows: 

On page 6, line 7, strike out the words “14 per cent per month” and 
in lieu thereof insert the words “8 per cent per annum.” 

Also, in line 10, after the word “ charges,” insert the following, “ ex- 
cept that a charge not exceeding $1 may be made for services and 
expenses for each loan, when originally made, but no charge shall be 
made for any renewal thereof or part thereof, and.” 

The bill (S. 128) to alter the regulations respecting the man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


REGULATION OF AMUSEMENT PLACES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The bill (S. 2600) to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to prevent the exhibition of obscene, lewd, 
indecent, or vulgar pictures in public places of amusement in 
the District of Columbia was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


I will 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 1899) to repeal a portion of an act heretofore 
passed relating to the alienation of the title of the United States 
to land in the District of Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 2958) to amend an act entitled “An act pro- 
viding for publicity of contributions made for the purpose of 
influencing elections at which Representatives in Congress are 
elected” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 943) to improve navigation on Black Warrior 
= in the State of Alabama, was announced as next in 
order. 


une VICE PRESIDENT. That bill has already been passed 
The bill (8. 2653) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary” was 
announced as next in order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That bill has just gone over. 
ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR FOURTH CIRCUIT. 


The bill (S. 2604) authorizing the President to appoint an 
additional cireuit judge for the fourth circuit was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

— — was ne to the Senate without amendment, or- 
engrossed for a third ime 

and reading, read the third time, 
BILLS PASSED OVER, 

; The bill (H. R. 4413) to place on the 
Perry cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, 
me wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing 
: ae Salt, and other articles was announced as next in 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill’ goes over. 

e bill (H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties on wool and the 


free list agricultural 


manufactures of wool was 
Mr. SMOOT. tn te as ee = eer 


VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 
VERMONT JUDICIAL DISTRICT. 


bill (S. 1650) to amend section 110 of “An act to codify, 


The 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 


| 
| 























and extension of Minnesota Avenue SDB. 


It proposes to amend section 110 of “An act to ec 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
3, 1911, by striking out all of that section 
thereof the following: 

Sec. 110. The State of Vermont shall constitute one judicial di 


“dlify, revise, 
rroved March 
ting in lieu 


and ins 


to be known as the district of Vermont. Terms of the district court 
shall be held at Burlington on the fourth Tuesday in February 
Windsor on the third Tuesday in May, at Rutland on the first Tu 
in October, and at Brattleboro on the third Tuesday in December. In 
each year one of the stated terms of the district court may, when ad- 


journed, be adjourned to meet at Montpelier and one at Ne 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third tin 


wport, 


and passed. 


WIDENING AND EXTENSION OF MINNESOTA AVENUE. 

The bill (S. 1069) to authorize the widening and extension of 
Minnesota Avenue from Pennsylvania Avenue SE. to its present 
terminus, near Eastern Avenue, and for other purposes, was 


considered as in Committee of the Whole. 


The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment to strike ‘out all after 


the enacting clause and insert: 


That the act of Congress entitled “An act to authorize the widening 
from its present terminus near 
Pennsylvania Avenue SH. to the Sheriff Road,” be, and it is hereby, 
amended by striking out the limitation of 90 days from the passage of 
the act within which condemnation proceedings shall be instituted, and 


also the provision that said avenue shall be widened and extended ac- 


cording to the permanent system of highway plans adopted in and for 
the District of Columbia, and adding to the act a new section to be 
known as section 3, and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
hereby authorized and directed to prepare a new highway plan for that 
ortion of Minnesota Avenue lying between East Capitol Street and 
oote Street so as to provide better alignment for said avenue, and to 


are 


avoid improvements lying within said avenue, as proposed under the 


plan for a permanent system of highways in the District of Columbia, 
and to record said new plan in the office of the surveyor of the District 
of Columbia; and said Minnesota Avenue shall be widened and ex 
tended within the limits named in said act according to the permanent 
system of highway plans adopted in and for the District of Columbia 
as said plans are amended by the new highway plan for a portion of 
said avenue herein authorized.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


amendment was concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 


The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend ‘An 
act authorizing the widening and extension of Minnesota Ave- 
nue SBE. from its present terminus near Pennsylvania Avenue 
SB. to the Sheriff Road,’ approved February 25, 1909.” 

ANACOSTIA RIVER AND EASTERN BRANCH. 

The bill (S. 1898) providing for the protection of the inter- 
ests of the United States in lands and waters comprising any 
part of the Anacostia River, or Eastern Branch, and lands ad- 
jacent thereto, and for other purposes, was announced 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE. 

The bill (S. 2768) to authorize the St. Louis-Kansas City Elec- 
tric Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near the town of Weldon Springs Landing, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commer 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, after the word “at,” 
insert “a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at,” 


as next 


Mo., 


to 


S80 a8 
to make the bill read: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the St. Loulis-Kansas City Electric Rallway 
Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of M 


souri, is hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridce 
and approaches across the Missouri River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near the town of Weldon Springs Land 
ing, in the State of Missouri, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act tg hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
the third time, and passed. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE FOR COLORADO. 

The bill (S. 77) to provide for the appointment of one addi. 
tional district judge in and for the district of Colorado was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


. read 
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al SEN . census. | the rate of 1 for each regiment of volunteer infantry, cavairy, and 
APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES UNDER THIRTEENTH artillery, and 1 for every 12 companies of volunteer ey, eaeemes 


; The bill (H. R. 2983) for the apportionment of Representa- raised. ot tale a el a ; ne 
ivca in Congress amone the sey. ‘ Bc. 10. at in appointing the volunteer cers authorized | 
tis 8 In Congres B nong the everal - gy under the Thirteenth act the President may select them from the Regular army, fr 
Census was announced as next in order. t National Guard of the District of Columbia, and, u the recom: 
Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. fan ot the gentone presneen, Sa the Mosienal ward ef the « 
The VICE PRES Nr ri, ; Ss Over. ates an erritories in proportion, as far as practicable, t 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill goes over respective populations, and as near as may be from the localiti: 
VOLUNTEER FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES. ae _ cane be ae respuiiat, — frem the oo, at lare 
MS : on ae ae i ee . vided, at in ments from coun at lar, feren 
The bill (8. 2518) to provide for raising the volunteer forces | },, given those e+ have had honorable = in ieaine 
of the United States in time of actual or threatened war was | the National Guard, or the volunteer forces, or who have been gra 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. from educational imstitutions in which military instruction 


, : —_ vulsory, and to those duly qualified and registe ; 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs DS of the act approved January 21, 1903 : Provided rther, Tin" 
with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause | same time, not to exceed ome Regular Army officer shall hold a 
and insert: teer commission in any one battalion of volunteer engineers o1 
ane oa : troops, or in any one battalion of volunteer field artillery; and 
That all male citizens of the United States and all male persons of | exceed four Regular Army officers shall hold commissions in 2»: 
foreign birth that declare their intention to become citizens of the | regiment of volunteer cavalry, field artillery, or infantry, or 
United States under and in pursuance of the laws thereof, who are of | 12 compamies of coast artillery, including their field and staf, 
sound body and mind and between the ages of 18 and 45 years, are | same time: And proses further, That Regular Army officers a; 
shall 


hereby deciared to constitute the national forees, and, with such excep- | as officers of Volunteers under this act not thereby vaca 
tions and under such conditions as may be preseribed by law, shall be | Regular Army commissions or be prejudiced in their relative or 
; liable to perform military duty in the service of the United States. standing therein. 
3 Sec. 2. That the organized and active land forces of the United States Sec.11. That the vacancies created in any grade not abov: 


shall consist ‘of the Regular Army and ef the National Guard while in | colonel among the commissioned personnel of any arm, staff « 
the service of the United States: Provided, That im time of war, or | department of the Regular Army, through intments of 
; . when war is imminent, the aforesaid land forces may be augmented by | thereof to higher volunteer rank, shall be fill as far as pos 
: such yolunteer forces as Congress may authorize. temporary promotions according to seniority im rank frem : 
Sec. 3, That the Regular Army is the permanent military establish- | lower grade; and vacancies that remain thereafter in the lowe: 
ment, which is maintained both in peace and war under the provisions | in said arm, corps, or department and that can not be filled 
; of law. porary promotions, as prescribed by this section, may be filled 
tt Sec. 4. That the National Gnard is the Organized Militia of the sev- | temporary appointment of officers of such number and grade o 
af eral States and Territories and District of Columbia, ganized @8 @/ as shall maintain said arm, corps, or department at the { 
land force and subject to be called into the service of the United States. | micssioned strength authorized by law: Provided, That ofic 
Sec. 5. That the volunteer forees shall be maintained only during the | porarily promoted or appointed under the terms of this secti 
existence of war or while war is imminent, and shall be raised and | be so promoted or a ed by the President, by and with t! 
organized, as in this act provided, only after Congress has or shall | and consent of the Senate, for terms that shall not extend be: 
have authorized the President to raise such a force: Provided, That the | cessation of existing hostilities or the passing of the existin ~ 
term of enlistment in the volunteer forces shall be the same as that for gency as defined by the President’s proclamat on, whereupon | i 
es ; 


the Regular Army, and all officers and enlisted men compasing such discharged f the positions h th 
volnedior forces shall be discharged from the service of the United ees ae Se a ay Seems ur 





2S attracts ini Sao 


empora. remotions or appointments: Provided further, That . 
¥ States as soon as practicable after the President shall have issued a ae promoted ian the spovisiens of ie section a 
Pp prodamation announcing the conclusion of hostilities or the passing | yacate their permanent commissions, nor be prejudiced in their ‘inca! 
Wad ix of tne emergency. or relative standing in the Regular Army. 
ae. i Sec.6. That when volunteer forces are to be raised the President + 42 anes 
hy : shall issue his proclamation, stating the number of men desired for Sec. 12. That all retarns and muster rolls of organization 





: each arm, corps, and department, within such limits as may be fixed ee Sa gut be sae fo Sie sant nena os 
by law, and the Secretary of War shall preseribe such rules and regu- taining to them shall be transferred to and filed in The Adjut:: ; 
athens, See eee with oe terms of this act, as may be meces-| oraj's Office. And regimental and all other medical officers | 
aaty San Re Supe ae alning. ppneins he oe —_—e with volunteer troops in the field or elsewhere shall keep a dail; 

include the power to provide the officers and enlisted men of all grades | °f 2/1 soldiers reported sick or wounded, as shown by the mornin: 


PERE Wa isn eh AR IGT ea Re Nee ant Hk 


nN such with other reports p ] 
and classes, ineluding trained murses, male and female, that may be | ©' "ePorts, and shea : ar ae 
# necessary in the various arms, corps, and departments : Provided fur- — 2 es oa i he Aa and ae — 
2 ther, That all enlisted men received into the service in the volunteer or a in. That in? tien ‘of wat et organisations of the land forces 
i ferrit oe aes “the istrict ae ae amen i ee eral States and shall be recruited ‘and maintained as near their prescribed stret r as 
; ee ak ieecen. a =, in puapesiion ‘te their se- practicable. For this p rendezvous and « : 


necessary : 

: he Secretary of War for the enlistx nd 

Sec. 7. That the volunteer forces shall be subject to the laws, orders, | SDall, be established by t eee ae 

sg eualnn gerernng ha Rag, Seg sige or | a, ae a See i 
orders, and regulations are applicable to officers or enlisted men whose | Tectuit ty, ; 


Volunteers of th 
ermanent retention in the military service, either on the active list | 220 consent ef the Senate, to officers of rs 
ee retired list, is mot cantemplated by existing law; and no | proper arm of the — a at ane ; captains, 
distinction shall be made between the Army and the volunteer | thorized, in numbers nd ana ‘ton nteoh sod 
forces in respect to the conferring upon officers or enlisted men of brevet | 5 first NMeutenants, an oe lieutenants each Biseeanizes req 
rank, medals of honor, certifi of merit, or other rewards for dis- | ment of ~~ ¢ field arti — yy infan each = on i 
tinguished serviee, nor in respect to the eligibility of any regular or | gineers, or each 12 coupes | ; —~ ¥ pur 8 of 
seer — me —e, “ Ap ae Bye s = 'y, or ae | and “ae a r= —. oy 
military commission: Provided, a @ oganization of a s of the | ized and talions liscretion 
line and of the signal troops of the volunteer forces shall be the same | of the Recretery of War, with noncommissioned officers an ates 


as that prescribed by law and regulations for the corresponding mnits | of such grades and numbers as may be prescribed by the I: 

of the Regular Army: Provided further, That when military contitions The recruit rendezvous and recruit depots herein eeeeed : 
so require, the President may organize the land forces of the United | under the direct control of the Secre of — and shall render 
States into brigades and divisions and such higher units as he may | their reports and returns to The — General of the Art r0- 
deem necessary, and the composition of units er than the regiment | vided, That to maintain the Nati Guard organizations in the sr- 
shall be as he may prescribe: Provided further, That to each regiment | ice of the United States at their maximum strength the © : 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, and to each battalion of engimeers | rendezvous and d in State or Territory » Mt the revuest 
and signal troops anized under this act, there shail be ed the | of the governor thereof, enlist and traim reeruits for the \i onal 
same personnel of the Medical Department as are attached to like or- | Guard organizations in the service of the United States 1: t 
ganizations of the Regular Army: Provided further, That the o iza- | State. * aa 
tion of the coast_defenses, of machine-gun hinents, establis Sec. 14. That, im the organization of the recruiting syst 
of the Medical Department, remount depots, military trains, secret- | president is authorized to employ -retired officers, noncome d 
service agencies, military prisons, lines of communicatien, including | officers, aan pervert the Reguiar Army, either with their | 1 

or, 


their supply depots, and of other adjuncts that may be neeessary in the retired case of enlisted men, with increa: 2 
proseeution of war, and the organization ef which is not otherwise pro- oe ek rank; or he may, by and with the advice and co: of 
vided for by law, shall be as the President may from time to time direct. | the Senate. appoint and employ retired officers below the : : 
Sxec. 8 That the President is authorized, by and with the advice and | eolonel, with uereased commissioned rank not to ex e 
consent of the Senate, to t all officers by this act; the | grade above that bell ty Shem apom Be cottons list: Provides, \ st 
number and grade ef such cers not to exceed the and grade | jetired officers and en men while thus employed shall : * 
of like officers provided for a like force of the war Army: Provided, | eligible for transfer to the field nny a | shall receive the full | 
That all appointments below the grade of brigadier dm the lime | allowances of the respective grades in which they are serving, \. 
of the volunteer forces shall be by commission in an arm of the service | yolunteer or egguler, in Heu of their retired and allowance: . 
and not by commission in any particular regiment; and officers in each | vided further, t upon the termination of the duty or, in case 0: 1! 
arm of the service shall be assigned to regiments, and transferred from | given volunteer muster out as volunteers, the offic ind 
one regiment to another, as the interests of the service may require, by | men shall revert to retired status. 
orders from the Secretary of War: Provided further. 


That no officer : That, except as otherwise ibed by low, al 
above the grade of colonel shall be appointed under the provisions of ax -- aed” for in st are subject to such assigneien c uy 
5 as 





ane. - a _ not eg ge for duty ey ma\ on 
dent author oa y an mand medical al 
the Senate, such number of —— a officers of the proper grades | be detailed - each b. and division, a te 

corps and departments as may find : Presides the base lines and me 4 
That “the total number of such officers so p ted, including | such | detailed for duty as a medical exeept he be expericn! 7 
officers of the National Guard called into the service of United | military sanita 


tates, shall not exceed the ratio of 1 officer to 200 enlisted men for Sec. 16. That all officers and enlisted men of the voluntesr © °°" 
ali National Guard and forees ealied into the service of the | shall be in all respects on the same footing as to pay. allowsn’ ) 


volunteer 4 
United States: Provided further, That the President appoint, b as omous aes grades 1 am 
and with the advice aad sonatel Gf che Genste, verunheel Giebiaiat a ee is: That men Quartermasters 


Rg 
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mt of the volunteer forces shall 
Depart ae en oe enlisted men of corresponding 
grades n oo ate of a division or higher military unit 
ic nuthorized to appoint, from time to time, military boards of not less 
‘nan three nor more than five officers of the volunteer forces to examine 
into the capacity, qualifications, conduct and emerges. of any com- 
missioned olticer bf said forces within his command: Pr 
— member of the board shall be superior in rank to the officer whose 
cactiieations are to be inquired into: Provided further, That if the 
amort of such board ts adverse to the continuance of any officer, and 
if the report be approved by the President, such officer shall be dis- 
charged from in oe eaeuneeee pasar: a the discretion of the 
Presidents “That the act approved April 22, 1898, entitled “An act to 
~t n 
— [Bae oy | af wan, ‘and for other purposes,” is hereby 
repealed, and all other laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are, 
repealed. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I should like to have some 
explanation of that bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it is a general volunteer 
army bill. It is a bill that has had very careful attention at 
the hands of the subcommittee and the full Committee on 
Military Affairs, and numerous hearings have been had on it. 
In lieu of the various acts that have been made applicable to 
the military establishment in connection with Regular Army, 
the National Guard, United States Volunteers, and so forth, 
this bill Jays out a general plan. Of course it costs nothing in 
times of peace, and the forces provided for would be used only 
upon order of the President and action of Congress authorizing 
their use, but if, after exhausting the Regular Army and the 
militia of the States, other troops should be necessary at any 
time in case of an emergency the bill provides for United 
States volunteer forces, their formation, and so forth. As I 
have already stated, the bill has had very careful attention, 
and I hope there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. BURTON. May I ask, does this bill involve any addi- 
tional appropriation except in case of actual hostilities? 

Mr. WARREN. Not a penny; and in case we should have 
war very much less expense would be involved than under the 
present system, and the bill would provide a force better offi- 
cered and better organized than under existing laws, which 
are inadequate to supply an effective fighting force at a time 
when the stress of war is present or imminent. 

Mr. BURTON. Is this the same bill as the one reported at 
a prior session or is it a new bill? 

Mr. WARREN. It is better than the bill referred to by the 
Senator, but it pertains to the same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to ask the Senator from Wyo- | 


ming, the former chairman of the committee, one question. In 
section 4 it is provided “that the National Guard is the organ- 
ized militia of the several States and Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, organized as a land force, and subject to be 
called into the service of the United States.” 

I take it for granted that it is not intended by this bill to 
change or disturb the present relations—— 

Mr. WARREN. Not at all. That is merely —— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. 


ovided, That | 


military establishment of the | 


| that is, in order to get the matter in one’s mind 
to the extent of such inconsistency only, hereby | 


The present relations be- | 


| 
| 











tween the Federal Government and the National Guard. Would | 


it not be well to add to that section “as provided by law”? | attention: 


Otherwise it might be—— 

Mr. WARREN. Add what words, please? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Immediately after the words “United 
States,” in section 4—— 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, yes; I see no objection to that addition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is not, of course, an unlimited right 
of calling the National Guard into service. There are some 
conditions which must be observed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. This bill repeals those conditions. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think it wise to use these gen- 
eral phrases, but, on the other hand, we often refer to the 
law as it is now, which does prescribe the conditions under 
which the National Guard shall be called into service. 

‘ Mr. WARREN. I see no objection to the amendment of- 
ered. This is merely intended to be a recital—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure of that. I do not believe it is 
intended to change at all the relations between the Federal 
Government and the States. 
an WARREN. ‘here is no objection at all to the amend- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa offer 
an amendment? 


Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; to add to section 4 the words “as 
Provided by law.” 


The VICE , 
aii PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 


| 
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The Secretary. On page 12, line 7, after the words “ United 
States,” insert the words “as provided by law.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think, if we adopt section 
no law making any provision—— 
Mr. CUMMINS. I do not understand that this is intended 1 


18, there 
be 


repeal the law which organizes the National Guard and which 
prescribes its duties and responsibilities and the relation of 1 
Government to it. The Senator from Wyoming has assured 
Senate that it is not so intended. 

Mr. WARREN. Not at all. Perhaps the Senator from Idaho 
did not hear me say in the commencement that this | 





that the Army 
in time of war is to be made up of three forces: First, the 
tegular Army, with its regular officers, who are in for life 
and enlisted men who are in for a regular term; second, the 
militia forces that are duly organized under the laws by t 
States, with officers appointed by the governors. They go in 
in command by companies or battalions or regiments, and ft! 
laws regarding the militia are apart and separate and are 1 
touched in any way by this enactment. Third, if a furth« 
army is needed or further forces are needed, this provides 
the machinery for enlisting a United States volunteer force 
can be called out only in time of war or in emergencies, and 
under which all enlistments shall expire upon the proclamation 
of the President that the emergency has passed, et cetera, and 
all the officers that have been taken from the Regular Army 
and placed in positions perhaps of higher rank go back to their 
former positions and rank. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 


th ? 


Yes; I think I understand that; but, in my 
mind, it is a question of whether or not the act of April 22 
1898, which in effect attached the volunteer forces to the Regu 


lar Army under certain conditions, would not be included in 
this repealing clause. That is the only thing. I have not had 
time to examine it. 

Mr. WARREN. Even if it should, 
the militia. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That isa question. Our present militia | 
attaches under certain circumstances to what we call th 
militia—that is, makes them a part of the Army of the United 
States. This is the act which does it. Now, if you rep 
entire act—I have not had time to examine it in detail—t 
recollection—— 

Mr. WARREN. I had no intention to take the Senator 
surprise through an early passage of the bill. But the 
will find, I think upon examination, that what I have 
true, that there has been care in every word, line, and 
the bill to preserve all of our late legislation which now gov- 
erns the militia. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would ask the Senator what other law i 
there now which incorporates the militia of the various States 
into the Army of the United States than the act of 1898? Wh 


that has no reference 1 
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other law is there? 
Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator refer to the - 
Mr. HEYBURN. The act of 1898. 


Mr. WARREN. That is not the Dick law, so called, is it? 
Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 
Mr. WARREN. I have not it before me at this moment. 


Mr. HEYBURN. This is the language which 


attracted my 


oo 


That the act approved April 1898, entitled “An act to pro 
for temporarily increasing the military establishment of the Unit 
States in time of war, and for other purposes,” is hereby repealed. 

My impression is if you repeal that entire act then the refer 
ence suggested by the Senator from Iowa would be of no fore 
because there can be no law to refer to. 

Mr. WARREN. That Jlaw—1898—is not the militia law 
in force. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That law was intended to do ju 
was in a practical manner. This law supplements that. 

Mr. WARREN. Very true. This law supplements t) 
leaves the militia perfect. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I merely suggest it because you will find i 
you repeal the law which you are relying upon by reference t 
give vitality to this law, it will need further reference. 

Mr. WARREN. The reference herein 
repeal the present militia law. 

Mr. HBEYBURN. The trouble is, it is general. 1 
distinction. 

Mr. NELSON. My recollection is that during the 
War we established for the first time what we called a 
teer force of the United States, and the Presid 
the officers. We had, in addition to the regula n 
teer troops from the several States known as State regiments 
the officers appointed and commissioned by the governors of tie 
States. Then we had a small yolunteer army, created for the 


tC what thi 


contained do 
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first time, where the officers were appointed by the President 
of the United States. I think this law is the one referred to in 
this bill—the law of 1898. 

This follows in one respect the principle of that law, and that 
is that these are organizations organized as volunteers of the 
United States as distinguished from the Regular Army and as 
distinguished from some troops organized under State govern- 
menis, 

Mr. WARREN. That is exactly so. 

Mr. NELSON. And in the cases of these troops the officers 
are appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate 
instead of by the governors of the respective States as in the 
ease of State militia. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I say, as I remember it, the law which 
creates the present relation between the General Government 
and the National Guard—that is, which brought the National 
Guard into service as an organization—was passed, I think, in 
1904 or 1905, and is known throughout the country as the Dick 
bill. 

Mr. WARREN. That is right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And it is that law to which I referred when 
I suggested that there be added here “as provided by law,” 
for that is the act of Congress which gives the President the 
power to call the National Guard into the Federal service as an 
organization under certain circumstances. 

Mr. HEYBURN. He has had that power under previous 
acts. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think not. -I do not belieye—— 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Iowa is, I think, correct. 
The Dick law was intended to cover the entire ground of the 
relations of the State militia to, and the form of its utilization 
by, the United States Government, and to repeal all of the pre- 
ceding legislation that was obnoxious to the new law just as 
this proposes to take up the matter of the United States volun- 
teer forces, so well described by the Senator from Minnesota, 
and it only intends to change and repeal that which would be 
obnoxious to this proposed law and refers only to the United 
States volunteers and not to the State militia. 

* Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Oklahoma has been waiting 
some time. I yield to him. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Wyoming one question regarding this bill. The measure, as I 
understand it, undertakes to institute and organize the volun- 
teer forces of the United States. Now, as I understand section 
1—I wish to know whether I understand it correctly or not— 
every able-bodied citizen of the United States between the ages 
of 18 and 45 is expressly declared to be a member of the vol- 
unteer forces whether he volunteers or not. Is that correct? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator probably knows that at present 
every male citizen of the United States within a certain age—— 

Mr. OWEN. The Senators on this side of the Chamber can 
not hear the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. As every Senator doubtless knows, every 
male citizen of the United States within a certain age is liable 
to military duty in case of great necessity by way of draft, 
and of course this provides for volunteers only, and states 
the kind of men that can be accepted as volunteers. 

Mr. GORE. It was my understanding that every able-bodied 
citizen—of course, in certain exigencies—was liable to military 
service; and if section 1 had provided that these citizens were 
liable to military service in certain contingencies, or were eligi- 
ble as members of the volunteer service, it would be one thing, 
but to make men volunteers who do not volunteer strikes me 
as being a littie singular. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me, that is ex- 
actly the language that has been on the statute book for years 
and years. I have before me—it has just been handed to me— 
the act of 1903, and it commences: 

That the militia shall consist of every able-bodied male citizens of 
the rempenters States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, and 
every able-bodied male of foreign birth who has declared his intention 
to become a citizen, who is more than 18 and less than 45 years of 
age, and shall be divided into two classes, etc. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Possibly the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] has not noticed the difference between the words as they 
are used in this bill “ national forces” and “ volunteer forces.” 
Section 1 does not provide that every able-bodied citizen between 
18 and 45 shall constitute the volunteer forces. 

Mr. GORE. That is the point I was inquiring about. As I 
heard the reading I understood it to be volunteer forces. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; it says that all able-bodied citizens, 
or all citizens who are of sound body and mind and between 
the ages of 18 and 45 years are hereby declared to constitute 
the national forces. 





Mr. GORE. I misunderstood it in the reading of the pi)!. 
understood it said “volunteer forces.” That was the poii; 
desired to inquire about, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Of course those would include the Rec). 


Army, the National Guard, and the volunteer forces as wo! 
Mr. WARREN. I may say that the law upon which . 


present militia is based is that approved January 21, 1:\:: 
known as the Dick law, as amended by the act of May 27, 1:\) 


and subsequent acts. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, if I had not been out of the &..- 


ate for a moment when this bill was called up I would hay. 
jected to its consideration this morning. I think now tha: 
bill ought to be laid over for a day or two, in order that it 
be examined. It is manifest here already that the bill ha 
been given a thorough investigation by the Members, and \ 
out desiring in the least to impede the passage of the } 
myself should like to have a chance to look at it. It is a 
important measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule, any Senator 
interpose an objection at any period during the proceediny 
is not too late to interpose an objection. 

Mr. REED. I thought we had passed that point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is not up by unan 
consent. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me, the bill ca 
in reguiar course on the calendar. It was my desire to |} 
read and printed in the Recorp, and, of course, if any & 
wishes to have it lie over, I shall make no objection, eve 
were permitted to do so, but I could not effectually object 

Mr. REED. I thought we had passed that point. 

Mr. WARREN. But it is a matter, I will say to the Sen: 
that has had very long and very earnest attention by the 
Committee on Military Affairs and by a new subcom: 
and considerable attention by the new general Com: 
on Military Affairs. I feel so confident that the bill is | 


best one we have ever presented that I want to invite aite: 


tion to it, and I would insist, if I could, upon every s+: 
giving it his especial attention. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if I may inferry) 


the Senator from Missouri for just a moment, he wil! | 
that while the bill is general in its terms nothing can be do 
under it except by an act of Congress. That is a condi 
precedent to the reorganization of the volunteer force 
the very terms of the bill. Section 5 provides— 

That the volunteer forces shall be maintained only during (! 
ence of war or while war is imminent, and shall be raised and 


ized, as in this act provided, only after Congress has or sha 
authorized the President to raise such a force, 


In other words, before the President or the General & 
could do anything under the terms of the bill some a 
Congress would be necessary. So, in the last analysis. | 
gress is the final arbiter, and Congress determines \ 
anything shall be done under it at all. 

Mr. REED. I wish to say that I have not the sii 
doubt but that the committee has given the bill the very |: 


thought. This may be a very wise measure. I hope it is, an 


I think we will probably find that it is. But it is a \ 


portant measure, notwithstanding the clause just referred t 


by the Senator from Oregon. If it were not important. 
actment would not be pressed at this time. I think if w 
it go over for a day or two, so as to give us all a little : 
to look into it, it will be the better course to follow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over under | 
objection of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask permission to : 
a word to the Senate and the Senator from Missouri. 
Senator will find upon an investigation, which I hope |) 
make, that it is the same way, or nearly the same \ 
raising troops as already provided for, but the existins 
lation is, some of it, antiquated and some of it crude, |! 
been hurriedly enacted. This is in one sense new Ies'~' 
but in another it is simply a better grouping of the | 
legislation. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, before the matter | 
aside I desire, in justice to the remarks which I made, to 
that as I understood it, and I verified the fact, this is | 
the place of the act of Congress which was passed a few d 
before the breaking out of the Spanish War,-or rather | 
the declaration of war. Three days before the declara'” 
war Congress enacted a law for which this is intended tv 


substitute. That law has stood as the law of the land 


that time, and the war was fought under it. The vol" 


forces were provided and called into action by virtue °° | 


act that is to be repealed. I was only solicitous to see (i.\' 
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valuable provision in that law should be dropped out of this 
merhe State militia are not organized under an act of Congress. 
Congress recognizes the State organizations and has enacted 
levislation by which they may cooperate, but that is not a part 
of the armed forces of the Nation except when actually engaged 
in the service. The act of Congress under which the Spanish 
War was fought and troops organized and brought into service 
is a very important piece of legislation. It served the purpose 
very well during that time. While there were some amendments 
to it, still the amendments were not very material. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator will notice that this will repeal 
only such portion as may be inconsistent. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It was that language which attracted my 
attention. I was raising the inquiry as to whether or not that 
language is exactly as it sheuld be, “That the act approved 
April 22, 1898, entitled,” and so forth, “is hereby repealed, and 
all other laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are, to the extent of such inconsistency only, hereby 

yea led.” 
naThat would apply to the act of Congress that was passed | 
the day after Congress declared war. Congress declared war 
on one day and on the next day enacted a provision that gov- 
erned during the entire war in regard to the organization of 
the forces. From the way this language is punctuated and the 
way it is stated here it is a question as to whether or not that 
statement “to the extent of such inconsistency only ”"—— 

Mr. WARREN. It repeals that act, and then repeals—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. The inconsistent provisions. 

Mr. WARREN. In any other act. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But it does not deal with the inconsistent 
provisions of the first act. That is general, but it is of 
course—— 

Mr. WARREN. It repeals that. 

Mr. HEBYBURN. It repeals it absolutely. The reservation 
applies only to the act that was passed the day after the decla- 
ration of war. 

Mr. WARREN. There were several acts. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Those were the important acts. One was 
the organization of the Army and the other was the organiza- 
tion of officers. 

Mr. WARREN. This skims out and preserves everything that 
is adaptable in that law and ali the others. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Of course, it is a most important piece of | 
legislation, and it ought not to be hastily considered or acted 
on. As the Senator from Wyoming has suggested, it is not his 
intention to press it unduly, because we are reorganizing the 
whole system of war, you might say the reserve forces of the 
Government in time of war. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I want to be allowed to say 
just a word further. Not many years ago the War College was 
established; also a General Staff. Their work—a certain por- 
tion of it—was intended to be confidential. We have had bitter 
experience of the tremendous cost of war without proper prepa- 
ration. Under this law and with the work of the General Staff 
and with the War College plans will be worked out and informa- 
tion can be given and received as quickly as, for instance, we 
could ask where a certain city lot is located. The party in 
charge who is asked to put his finger on the map can state 
where it is situated almost instantly. It is expected that the | 
War College and General Staff will, under the terms of this bill, | 
always have in readiness prepared papers showing where ren- | 
dezvous and recruiting stations may be placed, showing what | 
transportation is available at every point, how long it would | 
take to move troops and supplies from any given point to any 
one of the danger points, what the cost would be, and so forth; 
in fact, a complete general plan for the moving of troops, the 
Volunteers as well as the Regular Army, upon a few hours’ 
notice from any one point to another. 

The bill is important, and we want to have a thorough under- 
standing and knowledge of it, and therefore a thorough ex- 
planation of its provisions. Many changes in war-equipment 
matters have of late occurred. The fighting units and forma- 
tions of our forees have changed since some of the standing laws 
were passed. For instance, a regiment of infantry to-day has 
a platoon of machine guns, which is a new factor. A law of 
this kind is the framework or warp into which we may weave 
make first our plans, our maps, and 
proceed in any manner 
lines of war. 
immediate hurry about it. 
the matter, and if any 
make it known here on the floor, 
believe to be right and we want 
be satisfied with it. Those 
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who have looked into it most believe that in case we have 
another war like the last one the expenditure of nearly half 
the money that was then expended might be avoided if we 
could proceed properly under regular plans of legislation. 

Mr. REED. I wanted to ask the Senator before he took his 
seat, just for my own information, if this bill originated or 
was recommended by the military authorities—that is, if the 
plan emanated from that source? 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that we have re 
ceived annually, I think ever since the Spanish War, the opin 
ions of the Chief of Staff or the Secretary of War or both along 
the lines of reforming our volunteer legislation, and this is the 


result of all those suggestions and the result of long-continued 
consideration of the Committee on Military Affairs and those 
Members of the Senate who are especially interested in military 
affairs, some of whom have served in the Army themselves. A 


number of the members of the Military Committee have so 
served. As the bill will show, it has been amended throughout 
so much since it came from the military authorities that it is 
in the nature of a substitute. We have followed the lines ad 
vocated by those in military authority as far as we could from 
a legislative standpoint. I believe we have legislation now 
proposed in this bill which ought to be satisfactory to Con- 
gress, and fairly so to the military establishment. 

Mr. REED. To what extent does the bill impinge upon or 
impair the militia arm as heretofore existing? 

Mr. WARREN. It has not a thing to do with it. There 
three possible arms for service under the bill. First, the Regular 
Army; second, the States’ militia, which, under the law, may 
go into the service of the United States; the law governs that; 
and then this proposed United States volunteer force, which 
comes in as a third force—a United States force, a photograph, 
if you please, of the Regular Army, only that enlistments are 
during emergency for enlisted men, and the commissions of 
officers are also during emergency only. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I want to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming that we have had before us on several occa- 
sions the volunteer officers of the State militia. 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. They have appeared in regard 
to this bill and made many valuable suggestions; and the bill 
has been modified on the suggestions made by them. 

Mr. WARREN. I think it is very satisfactory to all or at 
least a majority of the officers and men composing the militia. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is an overlap which I presume at 
some stage of the consideration of the bill might be improved. 
The language in regard to both the State militia and the lan- 
guage in this measure provides that the men without any 
exception, within certain ages and under certain conditions, 
may be called. Of course a man has a right to enlist in the 
State militia and to go into the Government’s service through 
that avenue, and he would not be subject to impressment under 
this law. 

Mr. WARREN. This law would not impress anybody. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have just been reading that language. 
is unusual; it does not sound very warlike. 

Mr. WARREN. There can be no impressment in the biil; 
they are volunteers. 

Mr. HEYBURN. This is not very warlike language. It 
not the usual language used in dealing with such matters: 

That when volunteer forces are to be raised the President sha 
his proclamation, stating the number of men desired, etc. 

In war the word “ desired ” does not issue from a commanding 
officer; it is that they come. In other words, a proclamat 
heretofore for the raising of troops has been that they sha 
come, not that their presence is desired on a certain occasion 
at 8.30 or anything of that kind. 

Mr. WARREN. Evidently the Senator has forgotten since the 
war time with which he was well acquainted that in times of 
draft there is a proportion demanded from each State. 

Now, as to the provision that if any State is unwilling to 
furnish volunteers they come from another, it is an army at 
large. While the provisions of the act suggest that they shu! 
be as near as may be proportioned among the States, at 
same time the force could all be raised if necessary, if ref ! 
in other States, from any one State or from several States i 
there is no impressment, of course. No one can go in | r 
this act unless he goes in as a volunteer of his own free wi 


are 


It 


1 i 


Mr. HHEYBURN. I used the word “impressment” in the 
American sense and not in the sense used In foreign countries 
I do not like a provision which leaves it optional with a State 


to furnish its quota of soldiers in time of war. I do not like 
that kind of a provision. A State should be compelled to fur- 
nish its quota, and if it did not furnish them as volunteers it 
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should be done by draft, as it was on former occasions, 
member the enrollment for draft very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill makes no provision for any draft, 
or anything of that sort. The language “desired” is very 
proper to be used in connection with volunteers. He is invited 
to volunteer and not commanded to do so. This is solely a 
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I re- That throws them into what you might call the general 
Mr. WARREN. That is the law now. 
Mr. HEYBURN. I know that, but I am speaking now of 
effect that it would have upon the State troops. The &s:,; 
troops want to be commanded by officers who are citizens 


their own State, and the officers of the State want to com» 


volunteer force. 

Mr. WARREN. I realize that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Later on, after you get into war, you may 
leave the volunteer feature and go into the impressment and 
draft business. When you do, you cease to invite, you command; 
but as long as the man is called a volunteer he is invited, not 
commanded, 

Mr. HEYBURN. During stages in the Revolutionary War, 
after the Colonies became States, the quota that each State 
should furnish was specifically stated. They were not requested 
to furnish them, but they were directed to furnish them. I 
think that there should be a little more of the military spirit 
in the bill. It is rather too mild for military legislation. I 
think we should have a standing and general law that would 


authorize the Government to compel the States to furnish their | 


quota of soldiers, and I believe there is enough of military spirit 
in the American people to justify that kind of legislation. I 
think it should be in this bill. 
have no objection to inviting them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The more military spirit there is among 
the people the less necessity will there be for the sort of lan- 
guage the Senator desires. If the military spirit was not among 
the people, then very probably they would have to be com- 
manded. I have never known the time, except during the Civil 
War, when more people did not volunteer than were needed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The spirit may be among the people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In this connection, if the Senator will ex- 


cuse me a moment longer, I think the fact that one State should | 


happen to fall somewhat below another in the number of sol- 
diers furnished as volunteers cuts no figure at all. 
who is most anxious to fight is generally the best soldier. Take 
a State like Tennessee, for example, which has always prided 
herself on furnishing more volunteers than any other State, 
and I suppose probably will continue to do so. The volunteers 
the first few days are apt to be the boys who are going to bear 
the brunt of the fight, and it seems te me it is always well not 
to use any language except the mildest and the most accurate, 
especially when you consider that these men are coming as vol- 
unteers and not under command. 
tion. If a State had such a population of a warlike aspiration 
as that, it naturally would transcend its quota, and another one 
had a population of such a character as that it would not, all 
the better will this provision be for the Army. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, there is much in that, but | 


the Senator will bear in mind that you have already made two 
previous drafts upon the people in which you will have ob- 
tained most of the patriotism. Then, there is a provision here 
that would be somewhat of a deterrent. The patriotism, while 
it would never be exhausted, still would have been largely 
drawn upon, first, by the formation of the Regular Army, and, 


second, by the State organizations which comes before this pro- | 


posed organization. 

Mr. WARREN. Does not the Senator think that the real 
patriotism comes when there is fighting, when there is war, 
rather than through enlistments in time of peace in the Regular 
Army? The country gets at least as good a quality, perhaps 
better, of patriotism when the man who enlists believes he is 
going to do some act to show his valor and love of country. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That principle is very well stated, but you 
must bear in mind, however, that the Regular Army is only a 
skeleton for the force that exists as soon as occasion for its 
service arises. We have, for instance, only half the prescribed 
number in a company or regiment. Now, those who go in there 
go in because of the patriotism of the hour that impels them 
to do so. ; 

Next to that men will enlist not in the army proposed by this 
bill, but they will enlist in their State militia, which upon 
proffer will be accepted as volunteers by the Government, as 
always has been the case. That will be probably the flower of 
the Army—and I say nothing in derogation of the Regular 
Army, because I have the very highest regard for its character 
and efficiency. Then comes this third army which is invited 
courteously to come forward and supplement the two Armies 
that have already been formed. Here is a provision that will 
probably meet with some objection : 


It is all right to invite them. I | 


The man | 


They are coming under invita- 








citizens of their own State, so that they will always give pr. 
ence to them. 

Mr. WARREN. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
their services have been accepted by the Government. 
then become a part of the Army of the United States. 
such things as this to which I think attention should be c: 
I am very glad that there is a disposition to let the bill go . 
I would have felt like apologizing for occupying so much 
except we have nothing else on hand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT DALLAS, TEX. 

The bill (S. 955) to provide for the extension of the 
office and courthouse building at Dallas, Tex., and for 
purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported by the Committee on Public ): 
ings and Grounds with an amendment. On page 2, seci 
line 9, before the word “thousand,” to insert “and fifty’ 
as to make the section read: 


Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is her 


These troops are all militia. 


| thorized and empowered, in his discretion, in lieu of the fores 


acquire a new site, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise 
post office at Dallas, Tex., at a limit of cost not to exceed $1 
Provided, That the site so acquired shall be bounded on at 
sides by streets and be of sufficient area to rmit of the res 
of a fire limit on all sides of the building to constructed of at 
40 feet, including streets and alleys. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended an 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third ri 


| read the third time, and passed. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to th 
sideration of House bill 4412. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Con 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (|! 


4412) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dorin 


of Canada, and for other pu 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is the : 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins}. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire certain divi 
the pending question, and, in order that there may be : 
accuracy in my motion, I have committed it to writing. | 
that a separate vote be taken as follows: 

First, to strike from the printed bill as reported | 
committee, line 10, page 1, to line 15, page 2, both i: 
and insert in the free list, after line 8 on page 17, the | 


graphs printed in italics on page 17 of the reprint si 


Iny amendments. 

Before the Chair rules upon that portion of my motion 
sire to say that the portions sought to be stricken out are | 
which cover— 

Fresh meats—Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and all other ! 
refrigerated meats excepting game, 134 cents per pound. 


Bacon and hams, not in tins or jars, 134 cents per pound. 


Meats of all kinds, dried, smoked, salted, in brine, or prep®! 


| preserved in any manner, not otherwise herein provided for, | 


per pound. 
Canned meats and canned poultry, 20- per cent ad valorem. 
Extract of meat, fluid or not, 20 per cent ad valorem. _ 
Lard and compounds thereof, cottolene and cotton stearine, 
mal stearine, 13 cents per ‘ 


Tallow, 40 cents per 1 Pm. 
Egg yolk, egg albumen, and blood albumen, 73 per cent ad v2 


These are the parts of the bill that are sought to be *' 
out in that portion of the amendment to which I have r'! 
The portion sought to be inserted in the free list will be 
on page 17 of the reprint of the bill showing my amen: 
which portions are a reproduction of the parts I have | 
cited, with the exception of the dutiable percentages; i) 
words, it seeks to take meats from the dutiable list and | 
them upon the free list, with some inconsequential ma‘' 
addition. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without abjection, the vote 
be taken upon the amendment, in the form indicated ! 
Senator from Iowa, to strike out and insert. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 


Yes; but they are no longer militia w)\,, 


Now, Mr. President, I desire to address \» 
Senate very briefly upon that portion of the amendme' - 
begin by saying that I have not believed it to be fair 2 at 
vote be taken upon these amendments to-day. I expresse’ """ 
view yesterday and I reaffirm it to-day. However, I unders'!:» 


Provided, That all appointments— 
This refers to this new army— 


Provided, That all appointments below the grade of brigadier general 
in the line of the volunteer forces shall be by commission in an arm of 
the service and not by commission in any particular regiment, 





1911. 
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the exigency of the matter, and content myself with the protest 


I have made. 
Mr. President, it is proposed in the so-called reciprocal ar- 
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rangement with Canada that the United States shall admit to | 


her markets all the cattle, all the live animals grown and pro- 
duced in the Dominion without any duty whatsoever. It is 
proposed in the same instrument that meat of all kinds, the 
product of these animals or a part of these animals, shall pay 
a duty of 1} cents per pound. At one and the same blow you 
strike from the farmer every protection that he has hitherto 


enjoyed for his product, being live animals, and you refuse to | 


give to the consumer of the manufactured products of live ani- 
mals the benefit of the reduction you propose to make. 


| in my remarks the other day. 


I simply want to reassert again, as I have affirmed more | 


than once, that this provision is for the benefit only of the 
packers of meats. It can result only in advantage to them. 


You are taxing or—that is not quite the right word—you are | 


taking from the farmer some of the benefit he now has, and | 


you are transferring it to the packers of Kansas City and of 
Chicago and of New York and of other centers in which this 
business is carried on. I have never heard a proposition so in- 
defensible, and I sincerely hope that the people of this country, 
understanding its injustice, will take measures, whenever they 
haye an opportunity to do so, to correct the flagrant wrong that 
we are about to inflict upon them. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays upon this 
division of the amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, in voting against this amend- 
ment I wish it to be distinctly understood that it is not be- 
cause I would not like to see a provision for free meats in- 
cluded in this reciprocity agreement, but I think the facts are 
pretty well known in regard to this matter. The President of 
the United States and his commissioners were willing to have 
free meats as a reciprocal provision in the agreement—free 


entrance both to the United States and to Canada—but the ob- | 


jection arose on the Canadian side. What, then, was done? I 


| whatsoever to satisfy the farmers who must 


am not presuming to speak with any confidential information, | 


but refer to what is generally known to the public. 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 
Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 
Mr. BAILEY. I was about to ask if the Senator from Ohio 
could refer us to any official document establishing the fact that 
our commissioners made that proposition? 





Mr. BURTON. Not to any official document, but to a speech | 


made by the President—I have forgotten exactly the place where 
he made it. 
Mr. BAILPY. 


I understand the President has made that | 


explanation, but it did not satisfy my mind, for the reason that, | 


though Canada might have objected to admitting our meat free, 
she would not have objected to our admitting her meat free. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, that is a question for Congress to decide. 
It is, of course, not usual in any agreement of this kind to give 
gratuitous concessions. Every reduction is regarded as entitled 
to some equivalent. 


Mr. BAILEY. You did that in the case of print paper and | 


voted down an amendment to correct it, 

Mr. BURTON. That was a very different situation from the 
one presented here. 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, yes; one affects the newspapers and the 
other the farmers. 

Mr, BURTON. Now, instead of free meats there was a very 
decided reduction in rates, which, if there is any benefit to the 
consumer from reciprocal reductions, will be of substantial im- 
portance when this agreement is adopted. Again, in the course 
of trade—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. Just one minute. In the course of trade 
there have been very slight importations of meat from Canada. 
The tendency is the other way, because our packing industries 
are sO very much more highly organized and because of the 
larger use of Indian corn and other grain in the feeding of 
meat-producing animals. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator from Ohio feel that be 
cause there have been slight importations from Canada into 
the United States the duty should therefore still be main- 
tained? 

Mr. BURTON. Why, Mr. President, the whole principle of 
this agreement is one of reciprocity in which, so far as possible, 
equivalents should be obtained on both sides; and I think in 
the long run the provisions, which I trust may be supplemented, 
are better in the shape in which they now are. This is true, 


| 
| 
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because in future negotiations the existing agreement paves the 
way for the mutual admission of meats free from duties both 
to the United States and to Canada, while in the for 


rm proposed 


by the amendment there would be free admission to the United 
States only. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator suggested t there had been 
material reductions. Let me inquire if the reduction was not 
from one and one-half to one and one-fourth of a cent per 
pound? 

Mr. BURTON. Well, let us look at the first reduction 


given in Schedule A, on bacon, which is from 4 cents 
pound to 1} cents per pound. I gave those material reductions 
On some articles the reduction 
is only from 14 to 1} cents. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is that on dressed meats. 

Mr. BURTON. But, I repeat, on bacon the reduction is from 
4 cents to 14 cents, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I must be p 
swer one suggestion just made by the Senator from Ohio 
before this vote is taken. I believe it to be true that the State 
Department was willing to grant free meat into the United 
States from Canada if the Canadian Government had been 
willing to grant free meat into that Dominion from the United 
States; and I hope that that will be accepted as one of the 
bases of our consideration here. The Canadian Government, 
however, came to the conclusion that its industries could not 
endure free competition, and therefore declined that proposi- 
tion. The State Department then refused to admit meat into 
the United States free, because that would injure 
industries in the United States, without any that 
is to say, the packers of the United States at once said: “ We 
do not want free meat from Canada into the United States 
unless we can extend our trade by having free meat into 
Canada,” a very persuasive argument for the packers, but no 
argument whatsoever for the consumer of meat; no argument 
sell their cattle in 
a free market and buy their meat in a protected market. 

I am not, of course, imputing to the State Department any 
ill motive, and I am not assuming to know what the State 
Department said to the Canadian commissioners, but I am 
simply stating what must have been the motive which pre- 
vailed in refusing to allow free meat to enter the United 
States. 

Mr. BURTON. 
question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. Has the Senator from Iowa any information 
or even the remotest intimation that any representation was 
made by the packers of the country to the commissioners? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not. But the Senator from Ohio 
knows that if we are holding our duties on meats in order to 
secure from Canada a concession of ber duties on meats, we 
are holding those duties in order to benefit our packers, because 
they are the only ones who could be benefited by the reduction 
of the duties on meats into Canada. Is not that true? 

Mr. BURTON. Contrary to that, is it not true that in every 
reciprocity treaty made by the United States, whether wiih 
Canada or any other country, the utmost effort has been made 
to secure absolutely uniform reductions and nniform duties 
just so far as possible? That has been the general princi 

Mr. CUMMINS. On the contrary, since the Canadian treaty 


‘rmitted to an- 


the packing 


; lant: 
equivaie it: 


Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me fora 


of 1854, this is the very first effort, so far as I am informed, 
that the United States has ever made to introduce reciprocal 


duties on the same articles of the same degree. I do not know 
of any other treaty in which that attempt has been made. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will. 

Mr. BURTON. Was not the prior treaty with Canada nego- 
tiated in 1854 and ratified by the House and Senate i 3 
made up of absolutely identical duties and of an absolutely 
identical free list between the two countries, and is it not 
natural course in making any other treaty to follow th 
ample as nearly as is possible? 


Mr. CUMMINS. I believe it is true of the ill-fated treaty 


of 1854 that the duties were reciprocal and the free list was 
reciprocal, but it is the only one of its kind, and it vers n 
fell under the condemnation of the American people. But in 
our treaty with Cuba, in our treaty with Hawaii, in our pro- 


posed treaties with France and Belgium and the Argentine 
there never was a thought of trying to make duties reciprocal 
and ddmitting articles into one country and the other at the 
same degree of taxation. 

In my opinion it is a fatal mistake for us to pursue any such 
plan in dealing with Canada. I say that when we give Canada 
free cattle we will be faithless to our obligation toward the 
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men who produce our cattle if we do not give Canada also free 
meat. 

Holding that view—and I expressed it as fully and as clearly 
as I could in an address of some extent the other day—I again 
ask for the yeas and nays upon this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I gave notice a few days 
ago that I intended on Monday to discuss this bill and pend- 
ing amendments. I am not going to object to a vote now on 
the amendments offered by the Senator from Iowa, although 
two of the amendments he has offered are substantially the 
Same as two that I have offered. 

I wish to give notice now that while I do not object to a 
vote on the amendments of the Senator from Iowa, if those 
amendments which are similar to -mine are voted down in 
Committee of the Whole I shall offer my amendments in the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa to strike out the part indicated on page 2 
and insert in lieu thereof the part indicated on page 17. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Oxriver], but I understand if he were present he would 
vote the same way as I intend to vote, and therefore I will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THORNTON (when Mr. Foster’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Foster] is unavoida- 
bly absent. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. GuacENHEIM’s name was called). 
I have been requested to announce that the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. GuecEeNHEIM] is paired with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER]. Were he present, he would vote 
* nay.” 

Mr. SHIVELY (when Mr. Kern’s name was called). I ask 
leave to announce that my colleague is unavoidably absent from 
the city. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy]. 
If he were present, I understand he would yote “nay,” and 
I should vote “yea.” Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when Mr. McLZAn’s name was called). The 
junior Senator from Connecticut is absent, and I have been 
requested to announce that if he were present he would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OveRMAN]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
RIcHARDSON]. I was instructed by him that upon these amend- 
ments he would vote as I vote, and therefore I will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RAYNER]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Louisiana [{Mr. Foster], who, I 
understand, is absent on important public business. I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON (when Mr. Watson’s name was called). My 
colleague has a general pair with the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Brices]. If my colleague were here he would 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BURNHAM. I desire to announce that my colleague 
{Mr. Gatrrncer] is paired with the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. My colleague is necessarily absent. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I desire to say that the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] is detained from the Senate 
by sickness. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CrarKke] is paired with the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SrerHenson]. I am in- 
formed that if the Senator from Arkansas were present he 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED. By an inadvertence I cast my vote. It seems 
there is at least a sort of pair existing between myself and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirnH]. I desire to withdraw 
the vote, and to say that I transfer the pair to the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Lea], and now desire to vote under those 
circumstances. I vote “nay.” 
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Mr. PAGE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
DILLINGHAM] is absent from the city. He is paired with 
the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Titman]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Nrxon] is paired with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask if a quorum has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not yet been advised 
by the Secretary. [After a pause.] On this question the yeas 
are 13, the nays 32. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair to the senior Sen:- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] and will vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 382, as follows: 

YEAS—14. 


Gronna 

Kenyon 

Nelson 

Simmons 
NAYS—32. 

Lippitt 

Maxtin, Va. 

Martine, N. J. 

Myers 

Owen 


Bailey 
Borah 
Bourne 
Bristow 


Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 
Cummins 
Dixon 


Sutherland 
Thornton 


Brandegee Curtis 

Bryan Fletcher 
Burnham Gore 

Burton Heyburn 
Chamberlain Hitchcock 
Chilton Johnson, Me. 
Crane Johnston, Ala. 
Cullom Jones 


Reed 
Shively 
Smith, S.C 
Smoot 
Stone 
Swanson 
Wetmore 
Williams 


Pola 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
NOT VOTING—45. 
Nixon 
O’Gorman 
Oliver 
Overman 


Bacon 
Bankhead 
Bradley 
Briggs 
Brown 
Clarke, Ark. 
Crawford 


Smith, Mich. 
Stephenson 
Taylor 
Terrell 
Paynter Tillman 
Penrose Townsend 
Pere Warren 
Culberson e Perkins Watson 
Davis Lorimer Rayner Works 
Dillingham Richardson 


du Pont oot 
Foster Newlands Smith, Md. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum has now voted. On this 
vote the yeas are 14, the nays 32. The amendment is reject. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is apparent that we have a bare quorum 
here, and I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to tlc 
motion of the Senator from Texas, that the Senate adjour 
[Putting the question.] By the sound the “noes” have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I dislike to dispute the President’s sense 0! 
sound, but the vote went by sound and not by count; I belicy: 
I will ask for a division. 

The Senate refused to adjourn; there being on a division 
ayes 19, noes 28. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask that a separate vote be taken u) 
the following part of the amendments which constitutes | 
pending question. Strike out from line 1 on page 3 to line | 
on page 4, both inclusive, and insert in the free list the pai 
graph in italics from lines 1 to 24, both inclusive, on page | 
of the reprint showing my amendments. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state 1! 
amendment. 

The Srecrerary. On page 8 of the bill strike out all fr 
line 1—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Beginning with what words? 

The Secrerary. Beginning with the words “tomatoes ani 
other vegetables, including corn, in cans,” down to and inclu 
ing line 11, on page 4. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ending with what words? 

The Secretary. Ending with the words “cherry juice an‘ 
prune juice, or prune wine, and other fruit juices and fru: 
sirup, nonalcoholic, 174 per cent ad valorem.” 

And insert in the free list of the bill the words found in ‘| 
reprint on page 18, beginning “Tomatoes and other vegeta)! 
including corn,” ending with the words “cherry juice and prv 
juice, or prune wine, and other fruit juices and fruit sirup 0". 
alcoholic.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, a correction. If I am 10! 
mistaken, on page 3 it commences with line 5. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa is offerin< 
the amendment from the first print of the bill. A 

Mr. HEYBURN. I wanted the Recorp to show what it is in 
the print of June 20. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I read my amendment from the committ®: 


print. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The print of June 20 is the pending prin’ 
The VICE PRESID . The Senate, of course, is actil- 
upon the bill, not upon the reprint, and that is why the Cha't 

that the Secretary state the words at the beginning 10 
of the amendment, so that Senators would thoroughly v0 


ere 
Gallinger 
Gamble 
Guggenheim 


ern 
La Follette 
Lea 
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derstand it. The Senator from Iowa has correctly stated the 
amendment, because he used the print of the bill which the 
Senate is now working upon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. I desire a division of the ques- 
tion and a ruling upon that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote will 
be as requested by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, my attention was diverted for 
a moment. I did not understand how it was desired io take 

he vote. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I am simply asking for a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is to strike out and insert. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am asking for a division, so that we can 
have a separate vote upon the striking out of the manufactured 
products of cereals from the dutiable list and putting them in 
the free list. To do that I strike out from the reciprocal duti- 
able list beginning at the top of page 3 of the committee print 
and closing with line 11 on page 4. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The qvestion is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the 
Senate before the vote is taken the character of this amendment. 
According to the bill the following articles bear the following 
duties: 

Tomatoes and other vegetables, including corn, in cans or other air- 
tight packages, and including the weight of the package, 14 cents per 
pound. 


Wheat flour and semolina, and rye flour, 50 cents per barrel of 196 
pounds. 


| 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branprcer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator from Texas must bear in 


| mind that both the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 


New York state that they hate to do it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, Mr. President, I can not understand how 
a man can be made to do what he hates to do. I understand 
there are potential influences at work here and elsewhere to 
force this treaty through without amendment, and it looks like 
they will succeed in doing so; but it shall not go through until 
these statements which I consider inconsistent are recorded, 
because the American farmers intend to read this record, and 
when they do read it I think they will have their own opinions 
of the consistency of certain Senators. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. DIXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield, and to whom? , 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Montana, for 
he rose first. 

Mr. DIXON. I wanted to further supplement what the Senator 


| from Texas said by the statement that the amendment upon 
| which we are now voting in no wise invalidates the pending 
| treaty. It does not prevent it from becoming a law. We are 

merely extending the free list to Canada. It in no way hampers 
| the treaty from going into effect and merely equalizes the injus- 


Oatmeal and rolled oats, including the weight of paper covering, 50 | 


cents per 100 pounds. 

Corn meal, a cents per 100 pounds. 

Barley malt, 45 cents per 100 pounds. 

Barley, pot, pearled, or patent, one-half cent per pound. 

tuckwheat flour or meal, one-half cent per pound. 

Split peas, dried, 74 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 

Prepared cereal foods, not otherwise provided for herein, 174 per cent 
ad valorem. , 

Bran, middlings, and other offals of grain used for animal food, 124 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Macaroni and vermicelli, 1 cent per pound. 

Biscuits, wafers, and cakes, when sweetened with sugar, honey, 
molasses, or other material, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Biscuits, wafers, cakes, and other baked articles, composed in whole 
or in part of eggs or any kind of flour or meal, when combined with 
chocolate, nuts, fruits, or confectionery; also candied peci. candied 
popeorn, candied nuts, candied fruits, sugar candy, and confectionery of 
all kinds, 324 per cent ad valorem. 

Manle sugar and maple sirup, i cent per pound. 

Pickles, including pickled nuts, sauces of all kinds, and fish paste or 
sauce, 32} per cent ad valorem. 

Cherry juice and ne juice, or prune wine, and other fruit juices 
and fruit sirup, nonalcoholic, 174 per cent ad valorem. 


These are the mannfactured products of the so-called raw 
material of the farmer and the horticulturist. I have proposed 
to put them all upon the free list, so far as the United States 
is concerned, and they will be found on page 18 of the reprint 
showing my amendments. I believe that page 18 is an exact 
reproduction of these manufactured articles as found in the 
reciprocal dutiable list, with the exception of the duties which 
are prescribed in the latter list. They present very much the 
Same question as the one just voted on. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. Can he have any rational hope that a Senate 
which will say that it is fair to take the tax off of wheat and 
still leave it on flour, that it is fair to take the tax off of cattle 
and still leave it on meat is going to vote to free these com- 


modities of the farm and the orchard, the same when they come | 


from the factory as it did when they came from the farm and 
the orchard? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have but very, very little 
hope. I still believe, however, in deathbed conversion and re- 
pentance. It may be that as we proceed the light of reason and 
Justice will fill this Chamber, and we may find Senators who, 
although unwilling to admit free meat, having admitted free 
cattle, will be willing to admit free flour, having admitted free 
wheat. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to remind the Senator from Iowa that 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] declared that the people 
of this country will never again submit to any tax upon bread- 
stuffs. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] practically de- 
clared the same thing. Yet the Senator from Ohio, with that 
declaration still in the ears of his associates here, votes to keep 
a tax on breadstuffs. The Senator from Ohio knows as well as 
the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Texas that the 
people eat flour, and that they do not eat wheat. Yet he takes 
the duty off of wheat, which is the form in which the farmer 
sells it, and still leaves a duty on flour, which is the form in 
which the people eat it. 





tice that is being perpetrated on the producers of the so-called 
raw material. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon me a minute? He 
Says we are merely extending sometbing to Canada. I am vot- 
ing for these amendments upon the theory, at least, that we are 
trying to extend something to the American consumer. 

Mr. DIXON. We are extending it to the American consumer 
as well as to Canada. I wanted to make it apparent—— 

Mr. BAILEY. That they can not vote against this upon the 
a that they might defeat the treaty. 

Mr. DIXON. Exactly; and that there can be no possible ex 
euse for voting against this amendment that it will in any way 
defeat the treaty. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In just a moment. I do not wish to get 
confused with concessions here. I yield now to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the*Senator from Montana if 
he understands, then, why it is that these Senators vote against 
making this bill so it will carry some relief to those who need it? 

Mr. DIXON. It is one of the reasons I have waited for six 
weeks to understand. It is one of the unexplained propositions 
which confront the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. I think it is a case for the third-degree com- 
mittee; evidently some one is under duress. 

Mr. DIXON. Then I move that this treaty be referred to 





ids 


| the third-degree committee, to ascertain the cause of this ap 


parent inconsistency. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I feel now that I must yield to the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burron] before I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am very anxious to hear what the Senator 
from Ohio will say. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I certainly did not succeed in 
making the Senator from Texas understand my position. I 
regard this as an international agreement standing by itself. 
I spoke upon that so long some three days since that I dislike 
to take the time of the Senate again. Not only will any change 
in this agreement endanger the success of our negotiations with 
Canada, but it will disturb our tariff relations with divers other 
countries with which we have treaties containing a favored 
nation clause. 

I am not willing in the light and airy way which has 
been manifested in this debate to say that these proposed 
gratuitous concessions may not give other countries bh ; 
preferential treatment the right to claim the same treat 
for themselves as we might without equivalent grant to Canada. 
We have maintained the contention that whenever there was an 
equivalent given in any bargain between ourselves and another 
country, as, for example, between ourselves and Canada, no 
other nation, whatever its treaty relations with us might be, 
could complain; but other countries have not conceded that 
doctrine, and it requires two to make a bargain. By these 
amendments, however, it is proposed to grant concessions with- 
out any equivalent. 
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To repeat what I said a few days ago, if we make conces- 
sions not granted to Canada in the original agreement, not 
even requested by her, such a course would, at any rate, create 
friction and pave the way for the assertion of claims by other 
countries. 

Mr. President, I am very much pleased at the sort of mutual 
admiration society that has been manifested here among Mem- 
bers on different sides of the aisle. This is a sort of a continu- 
ance of the dialogues which occurred several days ago. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Barzry] and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Drxon] vied with each other in their expressions of 
honorable intention to amend the tariff. Several quoted Scrip- 
ture, and the amity was so marked that I was reminded of that 
old quotation from the Psalms: 

Mercy and truth are met together; righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Ohio was not present on 
that occasion. 

Mr. BURTON. I think I was. 
between the two, at any rate. 

3ut I am afraid that others who are less charitable and 
desire that any manifestation of affection shall be between per- 
sons rather than between abstract qualities will quote another 
paragraph : 

And the same day Pilate and Herod were made friends together, for 
before they were at enmity between themselves. 

The problem in my mind, and it is a difficult one, is this: 
Is all this amity here extending across the line going to get 
anywhere? Is the Senator from Texas, after all, going to join 
with the Senator from Montana, the Senator from Idaho, and 
the Senator from Iowa in any constructive tariff proposition? 

Mr. BAILEY. Just as far as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrm11ams] are 
going to go. 

Mr. BURTON. Iam not claiming that I am going along the 
same path permanently with the Senator from Mississippi. I 
should like to go with him as far as I can. 

Just-one word further. This agreement presents a very sub- 
stantial reduction in duties on flour. 

Our duty was 25 per cent. The average price would proba- 
bly run $4.50 or $5. I always refer to the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumber] for pricesof wheat and flour. It differs 
according to the location and quality of the flour. That, per- 
haps, would be $1.25 a barrel. The duty on a barrel of flour 
going into Canada was 60 cents. Now, by mutual agreement 
it is 50 cents for both countries. In other words, the duty has 
been reduced from $1.25 to 50 cents on the side of the United 
States, and from 60 cents to 50 cents on the side of Canada. 

. It seems to me the most ardent tariff reformer ought to take 
great satisfaction over so substantial a reduction, and rather 
than lose the chance of obtaining any agreement at all, a 
chance which is endangered by amending this bill, he ought 
to accept what is already vouchsafed. That, I trust, is an 
answer to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, while the Senator from Ohio 
is congratulating the country on the reduction of the duty on 
flour from $1.25 per barrel to 50 cents, why does he not also 
explain that the reduction on the quantity of wheat required 
to grind that barrel of flour is from $1.124 cents to nothing. 
Now, the Senator from Ohio knows that the duty on wheat 
was 25 cents a bushel. He likewise knows that it requires 
43 bushels of wheat to make a barrel of flour, and, therefore, 
that the miller was paying on the imported wheat of a barrel 
of fiour $1.12} cents, and against that he had protection of 
$1.25 on the barrel of flour, or a net protection on his flour 
of 123 cents per barrel, 

Mr. BURTON. If the Senator from Iowa will yield to me 
there are two conclusive answers to that. 

In the first place, the Senator from Texas knows that both 
the United States and Canada are great exporters of wheat. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; the United States are not a great 
exporter. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; it is a great exporter. 

Mr. BAILEY. Why, the Senator—— 

Mr. BURTON. Under ordinary conditions the price of 
wheat and the price of flour are not determined in the least 
degree, save for a very limited area, by that duty of 25 
cents, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAILNY. Why do you take it off then? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to 


I think I heard the dialogue 
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ask the Senator from Ohio one question? What does he call a 
limited area? I want to ask him if he calls the States of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana. 
and Iowa a very limited section—as large as 20 Ohios? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I would give my enthusiasti- 
tribute to the locality mentioned by the Senator from Nort}, 
Dakota. It is a most magnificent empire—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was not asking for a tribute. I was 
asking the Senator’s opinion as to what he regarded a very 
limited area. 

Mr. BURTON. Under normal conditions the effect of th 
duty would not extend one tier of counties into those States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under normal conditions! That conii- 
tion has extended for 10 years over every section of that 
country. 

Mr. BURTON. I must differ with the Senator from Nori! 
Dakota, though I concede his greater familiarity, both as {) 
the facts and to the normality, if I may use the word, as | 
conditions. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator may differ—— 

Mr. BURTON. I want to say one thing further. At vy: 
considerable length I dwelt upon the fact the other day, «a: 
I fear I am trespassing again upon the good nature of | 
Senate, that the result of removing those tariff barriers wou!) 
be to approximate, yes, to make equal, the price on the i) 
sides. 

If there is free intercourse between the two countries and 
only a very small fraction of the wheat is consumed in the 
counties in which it is raised—and even that production, as | 
North Dakota, your own State, is sent to Minneapolis to 
ground—if, I say, wheat has to be sent away somewhere fo: 
market, it may be to Hamburg or some place four or five tl: 
sand miles, who is there who believes that the price will } 
mere county or State matter? It is a great question of in! 
national trade; a great question of prices fixed the world over. 
It does not change trade laws if you should bring in the w 
house receipts here and show that at some time you paid 1 
cents more for Dakota wheat than for Canadian wheat. 1! 
was due to artificial conditions that would be wiped out the 
moment reciprocity existed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If that be true, why not let in free flour? 

Mr. BAILEY. Flour is wheat in its consumable form. 

Mr. BURTON. If it did not endanger the agreement, if i: 
were not contrary to the form in which it was framed, if it di‘ 
not endanger our tariff relations with other countries, I woul! 
most cordially join with the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why not free flour from the whole worl) 

Mr. BURTON. If we want free flour from the whole wor! 
let us take up the question courageously as an independ: 
proposition and do not try to put it as a rider on an inter- 
national dgreement. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senato. 
from Iowa yield? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator from Ohio will excuse 
me, I am sure he has put his views already before the Senaic 
I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BURTON. I had not quite finished my answer to |! 
Senator from Texas. _ 

Mr. CUMMINS. And probably you will never be able to. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not know about that. 

Mr. BAILBY. The only thing I want to say to the Senate is 
that in one breath the Senator from Ohio congratulates | 
country that the duty on flour has been reduced from $1.25 '» 
50 cents per barrel, and parades that as one of the blessin« 
and benefactions of this treaty; and then, when pressed wh); 
does not apply the same treatment to wheat, he says that 
duty does not affect the price of wheat, and yet he knows t) 
flour is simply wheat in a consumable form. 

Mr. BURTON. If the Senator from Texas—— 

Mr. BAILEY. If it be true that a reduction in the duty ©» 
flour will reduce the price of flour, why is it not true that : 
reduction of the duty on wheat will reduce the price of wheat: 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Texas must excuse me. | 
was interrupted. The interruptions were somewhat multiplic! 
before I had finished my answer. I do not believe that it wou! 
influence the price of flour materially, save under certain co:- 
ditions, relating especially to localities and to occasion 
searcity. I dwelt upon that subject at length here récently. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then why do you tell the country and t!: 
Senate that you have done a great thing in reducing the duty 
on flour? Did you desire to make them believe that this wis 
better than it is? 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Texas should know—— 

Mr. BAILBY. He does not know. 
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Mr. BURTON. That I haveia record on th's subject. I have 
not said anything of the kind to the country or to the Senate. 
I distinctly stated here three days ago just the contrary of 
what the Senator has now been seeking to place in my mouth 
I do not expect that a reduction of these and other duties will 
make apy very great decrease. It will, however, improve con- 
ditions by widening our area of trade between peoples under 
similar conditions, just as the Louisiana Purchase and Cali- 
fornia annexation and that of Florida, I think, widened our 
commercial horizon. 

One further point and then I will be through. Of course, 
the Senator fram ‘Dexas disagrees with me on another propo- 
sition. I believe in a graded scale as between the raw material 
and the finished preduct. 

Mr. BAILEY. On everything except fuller’s earth. 
not in favor of free fuiler’s earth. 

Mr. BURTON. I have forgotten about that. 
cussed ‘the question for some time. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have not forgotten about it. 

Mr. BURTON. I think fuller’s earth is not coming in in a 
very great quantity. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; for you have kept it out with a duty. 

Mr. BURTON. I remember now the question was whether 
fuller’s earth was in an improved condition, was developed 
from its primary condition as a raw material. 


You are 


I have not dis- 
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| from the earth, such as the products of il 1 mi 


the Senator from Ohio to poimt out to » means 
raw aterial when he refers to wheat. How much of ¢ 
of wheat is free raw material? 

Mr. BURTON. Of course the term “ 
one to which you can give no exact ne in 
general way that which comes in its fi e ry fort 


from the mine. 
I want to say to the Senator from North D 


| is another reason why I class wheat with raw material at na 


category by itself, namely, its 


very essential connection w 


| food supply of the people, which I think places it 
| tional position with most other feod prodt 


If the ‘Senator will allow me, I am inclined to think that 


in any reform .or reduction of the tariff progress can be made, 
if it is desired, by removing the duties on raw material and 
then commensurate duties on the finished product. I do not 
believe there is any reason for any duty on flour in this coun- 
try; but let us take that product up, if we take it up, in a 


reciprocal agreement. 

Mr. CUMMINS... I now feel compelled to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor]. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a word. I want to try to be consistent 
in my position ‘respecting this bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, you must quit being a Republican. 

Mr. SMOGOT. I.can be consistent and be a Republican, too, 
in this matter. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not at this time. 

Mr. SMGOT. I want to say to the Senator from Texas he is 
not consistent himself in advocating the ideas expressed by 
him this afternoon, judged by the Democratic thought on the 
other side, because he is entirely out of harmony with the 
great majority of Democratie Senators. 

Mr. BAILEY. Describe that as a majority, but not as Demo- 
cratic thought. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said the great majority. That is the expres- 
sion I used. I expect to be consistent in this whole matter. 
want to say to the Senator from Ohio that I do not believe in 
free trade in raw materials. 

Mr. BURTON. Excuse me for interrupting the Senator, Mr. 
President. Ido not say that we should have free trade in raw 
materials immediately or by drastic reductions, at least in cases 
in which conditions are different. What I do say is that in 
any progress toward ‘tariff reform the natural beginning is with 
raw material and feod products. 

Mr. BAILEY. What do you mean by tariff reform? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not propose to vote for free wheat. I do 
not propose to vote for free cattle. I am not voting for free 
trade, and when I vote against these nmendments I do so with 
the distinet understanding that I do not wish to record my vote 
as favoring free trade on the articles included in the amend- 


Iam going to vote against the bill. I do not believe in it, and 
I wish it could be defeated. Therefore I think I am consistent 
in voting against the amendments and the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Utah thinks that the bill 
will pass, does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am afraid it will. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Therefore does he not think it is his duty 
make it as 
SMOOT. 


s 


just as possible, even bad as it is? 

Mr. President, I hardly like to say that the bill 
just with the amendments. I do not think the 
any part 
. There are degrees of justice. 

. With the amendments or without them. There- 
ote against all. 


ield to 
‘Senator 
majority report 
House. They 


i 
| 


: 
: 
: 


uk 


§ 
: 
5 


from North Dakota. 

has evidently failed 
ittee on Ways and 
the fact that injustice has 
so in their report. I ask 


aie 


; 
: 
: 


I | 


Mr. President, I am not now saying what ! 
there were actual need of a duty on w t, or if there were 
need of a duty on cattle, coming from Canada, or yet if t 
were any rational basis for such a duty. I would 
ruthless casting down of tariff barriers in a 


e, but I tr l 
to prove the other day that there was no very serious 1 of 
duties on the Canadian products admitted by this pr ed 

| agreement, and I stand by the views then expressed. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, can the Senator give us ’ 
idea as to the cost of producing a bushel of wheat and the 
amount of labor that is required? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not know that I have analyzed the 
actual cost. The fact is that you can not fix the cost of produc- 
tion and make it uniform throughout the United States, because 


| ducing wheat. 
| erop, for it is raised on a very large 


bill by itself, and mot try to remove the duties here in this | States and was raised even when a 


it differs widely in various localities. I think it wou 
less to attempt to bring here any ficures al 
It is perfectly evik nt 


ld be 

yout the cost of pro- 
that it is a profitable 
‘ale throughout the United 
large share had to be sent 


| abroad. 





Mr. GRONNA. Is it not true that fl 
submitted to the Finance Com 
bushel of producing wheat in 
from 59 cents to 75 cents? 


has been testimony 
the labor cost per 
runs all the way 


this country 


Mr. BURTON. Were the witnesses cross-examined? 

Mr. GRONNA. The witnesses were c1 examined, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But not under oath. 

Mr. GRONNA. Not under oath, of course. 

Mr. BURTON. That may be one view i: gard to it. The 


safest test, however, is not an estimate as to what it costs, but 


what the course of production is—whether or not people con- 
clude it is best to raise it. 
Mr. CUMMINS. That is, whether wheat growers becomo 


millionaires, as wheat millers do. 


Mr. BURTON. I am not defending the millers; but so far 


as individual millers are concerned—and there are quite a 
number of them in my State—I should like to have the name 
of one who has become a millionaire. On the other band, I 


know of a great many who have failed and gone out of business, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not familiar with i 
but I know something about them elsewhere, and I ar 
that the business of grinding wheat into flour has not be 
unprofitable business in the United States, o1 ] 


rAncit s iy (yh 

conditions in 110, 
l ire 
en an 


our 10oci 


and that that business can just as well afford the loss of the 
duties which I here propose to take from it as can the business 
of growing wheat. I can assure the Senator from Ohio at 
the millers will still survive, and I believe will be fairly pros- 
perous. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRDSIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from lowa 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is very evident that there 
is a disposition to further discuss this amendment, which is 
probably one of the most important amendments, if not the 
most important amendment, to be offered this bill [ 
have said this morning, a few days ago I gave notice th [ 
would address the Senate on Monday on these amend ts 
It is chiefly upon this particular amendment that I desire to 


speak on Monday. I do not want to have to speak to-day be- 
fore the ‘time I have given notice that I would speak, because I 
am not prepared. 1 have not with me the data that I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Senate, and I would not be ble 
to discuss the question with that fairness and ful with 
which I would like to discuss it and which I think its impor- 
tance demands. 

Mr. President, in that condition, if the Sen from Iowa 
will not object, I should like to ask unanimous consent that 
the votes on the amendments be postponed until Monday, and 
that during the legislative day of Monday this amendment and 
all other amendments to the agreement be voted upon 


Iness 


tor 
OT 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have twice made a simi- 
lar proposition, and each time it has been rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say, if the Senator will permit 
me 

Mr. CUMMINS. I tried very hard yesterday to show the 
Senate that it would be unfair to the Senator from North 
Carolina and unfair to the proposer of these amendments to 
compel a vote upon them to-day. My appeal, however, fell 
upon deaf ears, and therefore I want the Senator from North 
Carolina to know, as I am sure he does know, that I am not in 
anywise responsible for insisting upon a vote upon these amend- 
ments to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that. I happened to be tem- 
porarily out of the Chamber when the matter was first brought 
up this morning. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to say in response to the Senator from 
Towa that he did make a request that the amendments which 
he has offered and which are now pending should be taken up 
on Monday. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 

Mr. STONE. 


My first request was Tuesday. 
But the Senator changed it to Monday. 


Mr. CUMMINS. At the suggestion of the Senator from Vir- | 


ginia [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And I announced my purpose to speak 
Monday, with the understanding that these amendments were 
to go over until after I had spoken. 

Mr. STONE. It is unimportant whether the request was for 
Tuesday or Monday. The Senator did prefer such a request, 
coupling with it a further request that any division of the 
amendments desired might be had, and that the yeas and nays 
might be considered as ordered. There occurred a colloquy in 
reference to the request in an effort to see whether it could be 
modified in some respects, as, for instance, that an hour might 
be fixed at which the voting might be commenced. During 
that very peaceful and amiable colloquy the senior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Hrygurn] called the attention of the Senator 
from Iowa to some rule of the Senate relating to the division 
of questions pending. 

There was no objection made by any Senator to the request 
of the Senator from Iowa, but in a somewhat petulant mood, 
greatly to the surprise of many of us, for up to that time we 
had been proceeding, as I have said, in an amiable way, ap- 
parently, and were about to reach some conclusion, the Senator 
waved his hand somewhat petulantly and spoke in a tone that 
was a little petulant and said, “I have made one more vain 
attempt to get an agreement, and I now withdraw the request.” 
Immediately a motion was made to adjourn. 

I have no reason to believe, if the Senator had been suffi- 
ciently patient and sufficiently anxious to have an agreement to 
have permitted the Chair to have put the question to the Senate, 
that there would have been any objection to it; and I hardly 
think it is fair to have it go into the Rrecorp and, to some extent, 
to the country that the Senate and the friends of this measure 
were not disposed to treat the Senator from Iowa and the 
Senator from North Carolina fairly. I do not think such a 
conclusion is warranted by the facts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Virginia informs me that he 
desires to prefer a request. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator from Vir- 
ginia does that, I want to state to the Senate that I know some 
Senators are absent to-day who would not have absented them- 
selves had they not been under the impression that there would 
be no vote upon these amendments until Monday. I know at 
least one Senator who is away with that understanding, and I 
understand that with him are quite a number of Senators. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am very sorry if it appeared 
to the Senator from Missouri that I withdrew the request in a 
petulant way; I was not conscious of any such feeling. I have 
observed, however, the Senator from Missouri very carefully 
in a brief experience in the Senate, and I felt sure that what he 
was doing and what he was saying was a premonition that I 
was not to be granted the consent for which I asked. Therefore 
I withdrew the request. I think the Senator from Missouri 
must do me the justice to believe, at least, that I was not acting 
in a revengeful or resentful way. I felt absolutely certain that 
I would not be granted the consent for which I asked; it was 
growing late; and I did not care to keep the Senate longer in 
Session. So much in reply to the Senator from Missouri. 

I have no objection whatever to a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, properly phrased, for voting upon these amendments or 
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this series of amendments on Monday or on Tuesday, but I wil! 
not agree, so far as I am concerned, to fixing an hour when the 
voting is to begin. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The request was that they be voted on upon 
the legislative day, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The peculiar character of the amendmenis 
and their importance will involve some discussion as each 4di- 
vision of the question arises, and therefore I shall not conser: 
to an hour being fixed that would cut off debate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am very sorry to hear the Seno- 
tor from Iowa object to fixing an hour for voting. I was about 
to ask unanimous consent that an hour be fixed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I could not agree to that, as‘the Senator 
from Virginia will see at once. I have offered a series of 
amendments. They form a completed whole, but they must be 
voted upon separately. I feel it to be my duty to explain, ; 
each division arises, just what it embraces. And I could not. 
therefore, agree to begin voting at a particular hour and co)- 
tinue until all the amendments were voted upon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think the Senator from Iowa; 
will recall that I approached him this morning with the su- 
gestion that, if he considered it unfair to him or to his amend 
ments that there should be any vote to-day, I did not think 
there was any disposition on this side of the Chamber to insis; 
on such a procedure, provided we could come to an agreement 
by which we would make real progress in the consideration of 
this measure. I left the Senator from Iowa with the impres- 
sion that a request for unanimous consent would be mice 
which without specifying any hour would fix Monday before 
adjournment as the time when all the amendments offered }) 
him should be voted on. Later on I was informed that | 
objected to such a request being made of the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘Then the Senator from Virginia has be 
misinformed. I did not object and do not object. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator from Illinois [\r 
CuLtom] was my informant. I had an understanding with | 
that he would make the request, but he told me later that | 
would not do so, because the Senator from Iowa preferred 
he should not. It took me by surprise, for I had confidently «. 
pected that such a request would be made and granted. ‘li 
Senator from Illinois is now in his seat. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Illinois mis 
strued what I said. I said to the Senator from Illinois t 
did not request him or any other Senator to make the sug 
for unanimous consent, and I do not do so now. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Smoor in the chair). |) 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOM. As I have been referred to, I simply desir 
say that I came here this morning feeling that possibly I n 
assist.in bringing about a better understanding and aid i) 
curing an agreement to vote upon what are known as thie | 
mins amendments. I talked with the Senator from Iowa 4! 
the matter, and he told me, as I understood him, that he | 
ferred that I should do nothing about it at that time. I s 
ported to the Senator from Virginia, and dropped the matic: 

Mr. CUMMINS. I told the Senator from Illinois that [ | 
ferred that he should not do anything of that sort at my > 
gestion. That was what I intended at least. 

Mr. CULLOM. I did not understand the Senator to use 
words “at my suggestion.” I-understood the Senator to s! 
the fact that he would prefer that I should not do anythine 
that time. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. Of course I am not respons 
for the way in which the Senator from [Illinois unders' 
what I said. What I intended to say—— 

Mr. CULLOM. I certainly did not hear the Senator use | 
words “at my suggestion,” as he now says he did. Le! 
have used them, but I did not hear him do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The attitude I have taken is that I \ 
not again ask for unanimous consent for a time to vote. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I simply desired to have the * 
ator from Iowa fully assured not only that I, but, so far 
know, all the Senators on this side of the Chamber } 
desire to insist on a course that would subject him te any 
advantage or any inconvenience. I told the Senator that | | 
pected to vote against his amendments, but that I wanted hii { 
understand that we wanted them fairly presented to the Seu 
that he had bestowed much time and thought on them, an‘ 
felt that it was due him that he should have every opportu. 
to have his amendments fairly presented to the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Iow® | 
not at this time asking anything but a vote, nor has he don: 
so at any time this morning. I have not suggested the po>' 
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ponement of this matter. When the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Smurmons] came to me a few moments ago, I told him 
I was not responsible for voting upon these amendments ; 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, it is true the Sena- 
tor from Iowa did not ask for a postponement, but he did say 
as soon as he took the floor this morning that he considered 
it exceedingly unfair 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did say that and I do consider the matter 
in that light. ; 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. And I wanted him to understand 
that if there was any unfairness it was accomplished by his own 
objection to the request being made to the Senate. I believe if 
he had not withdrawn his request yesterday it would have been 
acceded to, and I think if he would have been willing for the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Currom] to make a request this 
morning it would have been acceded to. 
I know, there was a disposition to accede to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know what the disposition has 
been. I only know my part in it; that is all. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I should like to make a little 
further explanation. On yesterday, when we concluded the 
attempt to secure an agreement, I felt greatly disappointed 
that we did not come to an understanding. I felt that if th 
Senator from Iowa had not suddenly thrown up his hands wit 
the annsuncement that he had nothing further to say, and i! 
he had not withdrawn his request, we would in a little whil 
have come to an agreement. I do net lodge any complaint 
against the Senator; but I came in this morning desiring to do 
fairly by the Senator and to get an agreement if we could. 


to-day. 
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Certainly, so far as | it 


If I had been authorized to.make, or he had consented that [ | 
should again make, the request, I should have been as liberal | 
as possible in trying to get an agreement, so that we might | 


end the controversy and get a vote at some future time upon | 


the amendments which the Senator has offered. I do not make 


any complaint against the Senator at all, except that I felt he | 


was a little bit out of humor on account of his failure to get 
such an agreement as he suggested and therefore withdrew the 
request suddenly and left us without any agreement at all. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I have not been 
out of humor myself at any time, and I am not now, but I am 
exceedingly anxious to meet the views and conform to th: 
reasonable convenience of all Senators. I therefore now ask 
that unanimous consent be given that a vote be taken on Mon- 
day next before adjournment on all of the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and all of the 
amendments offered by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smrmons]. I hope that will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator certainly means the 
day of Monday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Of course I mean the legislative 
day. I say Monday, but for our purposes M« 
terminate so long as the legislative day continues; and I 
perfectly tyilling to say the legislative day of Monday. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing that 


legislative 


mday does not 


such an agreement shall be made. It must be understood, 
howerer, that the right of division of my amendments remains. | 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is the parliamentary rig! 
of the Senator from Iowa, as explained by the Chair on 
terday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that on the legislative day of Monday, 
July 10, 1911, before adjournment, all of the amendments 


ves- 


offered by the Senator from Iowa | Mr. CUMMINS] and by the 71 v 


Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smumons] be voted upon. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, one question. I want to ask 


the Senator from Virginia if his uest includes all the amen 
ments to the bill? = 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The request did not include that. 
I would be glad if all amendments could be included, but I 
realize the impracticability of that. I do not believe such a 
request would be acceded to. We all know that there are 
amendments to the bill under preparation which will be offered 


. 


Lt | 


fi- | 


tors who are bestowing time on such amendments will azree | 


to vote on them on Monday. My request for unanimous con- 
sent simply applies to the amendments proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa and the Senator from North Carolina, though 
I repeat I would gladly go further if I considered it practicable ; 
but I do not consider it practicable, and I want to make some 
headway toward the disposition of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Virginia? 


Mr. NELSON. What is the request? Let us have it stated. 


| 


|another may be kept far from harm and dan 


and which will be debated, and we can not assume that Sena- | 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen r from Virginia 
sks unanimous consent that oa the legislat day of Monday, 
July 10, 1911, before adjournment, the Sena vote upon all 
2inendments offered by the Senator from Iowa {Mr. CumMrns] 
and the Senator from North Carolir Ir. SIMMONS]. Is 
there any objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I assume that that instantly transfers il 
Monday the vote just ordered upon the division of my amend 
ment that has been under discussion for th t fer inu 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that is 
understood. 

DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE ALEXANDER C, MITCH 
A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. S 
Chief Clerk, communicated to the Senate the int 
the death of Hon. ALEXANDER CLARK MITCHELL, late a Rep- 
I iative from the State of Kansas, and transmitted resolu- 
ticns of the House thereon, 
The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 


resolutions of the House of Representatives, which w 








retary read the resolutions, as follows: 
IN THE House I TATIVES, 
July 8, 1 [ 
I, That the rd with 1 found s 
f e death of An M I sentative in 5 
fro tl e ld ict ¢ sas. 
I ’ M rs « ie e, wit! ich 
Members of the Sena f 1ay joined, | Lp] ted to attend the 
fur ul at Lawrence, Kans., and that the. nec ry Cx] es 2 1d- 
ing the execution of this order be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 


directed to take such steps as may be necessary for properly carrying 
| out the provisions of this resolutior 
Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to th 
ate and transmit a copy tl! of to t family of the deceased. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I offer the re uti \ 7 
send to the desk, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ut s offered | he 
Senator from Kansas will be r ] 
» Secretary read the resolut (S. R foll 
Resolved, That the Sena has | ] Ln 
imcement of the deat the ( {TrCcHELL, 
i Representative s 
Resolved, That the be i a ¢ 
these resolutions to th f 

‘he resolu is were ( ib col Wd 

ii} I Lut i I ad l 
u nously agreed to 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President a furtl mark of ré ) 
LHe mors f the dex ed, I 1 e 1 t Senat Ldj 1 

q mo 1 was unanimously agr 1 t and (at 1 « 

1 5 ites p. m.) ft Ser djou1 1 until Monday, 
July 10, 1911, at 11 o’ x m 


Ty 


s hepres 
er their delil 
that they may all have wisdom and strength from on h 
manifold duties—duti freighted wit! 
reaching responsibilities and consequences—as in tle 
God. Let Thy fatherly goodness, we pray Thee, and 
providence be extended toward the friends and loved « 
this House, and grant that such as are separat or 


? , roi 
ais rece the i 


O Lord God Almighty, visit this morning the : en li 

Kansas where has gone to his last hon ne of tl | 

of this House. Our Father, Thy word tea 

all in authority, and we gladly pray for : 

in every State and Territory in our Uni 

dent. God bless him, and guide him in t! 

which he presides, and prosper his m« . 

And now, O Lord, take us all and keep | r through 

faith unto salvation, through Jesus \ 
The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, July 9, 

Was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 12109. An act to supply a deficiency in the appropria- 
tions for contingent expenses of the House of Representatives 
for the fiscal year 1911, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

§S. 2208. An act appropriating additional funds for the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of Alliance, in the State of 
Ohio; 

8.2789. An act to change the location and straighten the 
course of the channel of the Grand Calumet River through the 
lands of the Gary Land Co. and the Indiana Steel Co., and for 
other purposes; and 

8S. 2922. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his discretion, to sell the old. post-office and courthouse building 
at Charleston, W. Va., and, in the event of such sale, to enter 
into a contract for the construction of a suitable post-office and 
courthouse building at Charleston, W. Va., without additional 
cost to the Government of the United States. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 2789. An act to change the location and straighten the 
course of the channel of the Grand Calumet River through the 
lands of the Gary Land Co. and the Indiana Steel Co., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

S. 2952. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his discretion, to sell the old post-office and courthouse 
building at Charleston, W. Va., and in the event of such sale, to 
enter into a contract for the construction of a suitable post- 
office and courthouse building at Charleston, W. Va., without 
additional cost to the Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 2208. An act appropriating additional funds for the erection 
of a public building at the city of Alliance, in the State of 
Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 2462. An act to cede jurisdiction to the State of Georgia 
over certain land in Fulton County; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . 

Also the following House bill with Senate amendments: 

H. R. 12109. An act to supply a deficiency in the appropria- 
tions for contingent expenses of the House of Representatives 
for the fiscal year 1911, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a deficiency in the ap- 
propriations for the contingent expenses of the House of 
Representatives for the fiscal year 1911, and for other purposes, 
which has been. reported from the Senate with Senate amend- 
ments, be printed with the Senate amendments, and that the 
bill with the amendments lie on the Speaker’s table until the 
next meeting of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Bart- 
LETT] asks that the bill with the Senate amendments be printed 
and lie on the Speaker’s table until the next meeting of the 
House. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the first 
part of the request, that the bill be printed with the Senate 
amendments, but under the rule the bill ought to go to the com- 
mittee, and not lie on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that this is a deficiency bill, and Mr. 
FirzGerap, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
is net here to-day, and I think he desires that unanimous con- 
sent be given to nonconcur in the amendments of the Senate. 
The purpose of the request of the gentleman from Georgia was 
to expedite the consideration of the deficiency bill and prevent 
delay. Of course, if there is objection, it will have to be sent 
to the committee. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is the usual course to secure unanimous 
consent for that purpose—that the bill lie on the table until the 
next meeting of the House. Of course, the Senate amendments 
upon subjects which have not been considered by the House 
would, on objection by anyone or on motion, have to be referred 
to the committee in which the bill originated. , 





Mr. DALZELL. I understand that, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. But I understand that the purpose of gen 
tlemen on the other side is to adjourn until next Wednesday, 
and this bill, if it is to be treated as it ought to be, should bv 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and be reporte: 
back by next Wednesday. The request for unanimous conse 
by the gentleman from Georgia would be as pertinent then a 
now. I shall have to insist. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the bill will lie on the 
Speaker’s table. 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, no; I will say, Mr. Speaker, that this is 
a House bill with Senate amendments proposing new appropris 
tions, and therefore it goes automatically to the Committee o) 
Appropriations. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If objection is made when unanimous co: 
sent is asked, it goes there. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the ge: 
tleman from Pennsylvania states he will object, so that that 
carries it to the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The bill goes to the Committee on Appr 
priations, and will be printed with the amendments, so that tho 
Members can get a fair idea about its contents. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Gray, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence 
indefinitely, on account of illness in his family. 


TRUSTEES OF COLUMBIA HOSPITAL. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following )- 
pointments: Mr. Samvuren W. Smiru, of Michigan, vice Mr. 
Sturgiss, of West Virginia, and Mr. Foster of Illinois, re: 
pointed to succeed himself, on the board of trustees of Colum 
bia Hospital. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that when tlie 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Wednesday ne 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves tlt 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn until Wednesd.\) 
next. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


THE LATE HON. ALEXANDER C. MITCHELL, OF KANSAS, 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to announce the death of 
one of the Members of .this House, Mr. Mircuet, from the 
second district of Kansas, who died yesterday morning and 
whose funeral will take place to-morrow afternoon at Liv- 
rence, Kans. I desire, in the absence of any member of tlic 
delegation from Kansas, all of whom left the city last nicit 
in order to be present at the funeral, to offer the follow 
resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have 
read. “ 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 236. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with regret and profound sor 
row of the death of ALEXANDER CLARK MITCHELL, Representative in 
this House from the second congressional district of Kansas. 

Resolved, That a committee of 15 Members of the House, with s 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend (i 
funeral at Lawrence, Kans., and that the necessary expenses atten. 
the execution of this order be paid out of the contingent fund of tie 


“Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authoriz 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for properly carr: 
ing, ow the provisions of this resolution. re 
esolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Sen 
ate and transmit a copy f to the family of the deceased. 
The question being taken, the resolution was unanimons'y 
agreed to, and the Speaker appointed as the committee on (): 
part of the House Mr. Rucker of Missouri, Mr. Russevt, \!'. 
Rusey, Mr. Perper, Mr. Trresie, Mr. Boower, Mr. Mvure.y, 
Mr. Loseck, Mr. CampBett, Mr. Murpock, Mr. Maptson, \I'. 
AntTHony, Mr. Rees, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Youne of Kansas. 
Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, as a further mark of respec! ‘> 
our deceased colleague, I move that the House do now adjo''''. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and i 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, July '-. 
1911, at 12 o’clock noon, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive commainications wer’ 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: __ 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, wii) ° 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination al l 
survey of Bridgeport Harbor, Conn. (H. Doc. No. 89); to \° 
Committee ‘on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be prili:., 
with illustrations. 


See ea 


ie ier 


1911. 


—————— = CC CCC SS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, in 
response to House resolution of June 15, 1911, information rela- 
tive to charges of misconduct on the part of officers of the Pay 
Department sipce January 1, 1905 (H. Doc. No. 90); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2385) 
granting an increase of pension to William J. Ramsey, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 12356) donating obsolete | 
bronze cannon to Major Jenkins Post, No. 99, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Hanover, Pa.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WEEKS: A bill (H. R. 12357) to amend an act enti- 
tled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 5, 1909; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RODDENBERY: A bill (H. R. 12358) making it un- 
lawful to collect or receipt for the special tax for the purpose of 
carrying on the business of wholesale liquor dealer or retail 
liquor dealer in communities where State or local laws forbid 
the sale of such intoxicating or spirituous liquors; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and, Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12359) to prohibit the use of the United 
States mails for the purpose of advertising, soliciting, or offer- 
ing for sale intoxicating liquors in communities where State or 
local laws forbid the sale of such intoxicating or spirituous 
liquors; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 12360) to divide the State 
of Oregon into two judicial districts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 12361) pro- 
viding for the establishment and operation of a Government 
owned and controlled line of steamers along the Pacific coast 
and through the Panama Canal and making provisions there- 
for; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 12362) concerning taxable 
costs in suits at law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12368) providing that questions of negli- 
gence and contributory negligence shall be submitted to the 
jury; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12864) to provide for circuit and district 
courts of the United States at Opelika, Ala.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12365) to allow and regulate amendments 
in judicial in the courts of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12366) to revive the right of action under 
the captured and abandoned property acts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12367) to provide for the refunding of | 
cotton tax; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: Resoiution (H. Res. 237) calling for 
pe te from the President; to the Committee on the Public 

2. ’ : 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Resolution (H. Res. 238) authorizing 
the Monetary Commission to investigate financial institutions or 
corporations and report whether they operate in restraint of 
trade and in violation of law; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COOPER: Memorial joint resolution of the Legisla- | 
ture of thé State of Wisconsin memorializing Congress to enact 
a law imposing a suitable license or other fee upon crafts navi- 
gating the Great Lakes and contiguous waters; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial joint resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Wi Congress to initiate or participate 

ement through Hague Tribunal 
or otherwise for international peace and general disarmament 
cena international policing of the high seas; to the Commit- 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri (by request) : Memorial memori- 
alizing Congress to initiate or participate in a general world- 
wide movement through The Hague Tribunal or otherwise, for 
nternational peace and general disarmament and the interna- 


Ae ns of the high seas; to the Committee on Foreign 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARTLETT: A bill (H. R. 12368) granting a pension 
to Mamie R. Grant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 12369) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles T. Bown; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 12370) granting a pension 
to William A. Richards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN (by request): A bill (H. R. 12371) for the 
relief of Spencer Roberts, a member of the Metropolitan police 
force of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. CATLIN: A bill (H. R. 12372) granting an increase 
of pension to William Barfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

jy Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 12373) for the relief of W. S. . 
Adams; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 12374) granting ¢ 
pension to John M. Boen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 12375) authorizing Daniel 
W. Abbott to make homestead entry; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12376) 
for the relief of James A. Showen; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12377) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEALD: A bill (H. R. 12378) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry B. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12379) 
granting a pension to John W. Connors; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 12380) grant- 
ing a pension to Sophronia Vanderbeek; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12381) granting an increase of pension to 
James Hand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 12382) granting an increase of 
pension to John Campen Mixon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12383) granting a pension to William 
Barth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12384) granting an increase of pension to 
James H, Cloer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12385) granting a pension 
to Rebecca Back; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 12386) granting 
a pension to Margaret A. Wells; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 12387) granting an 
increase of pension to John Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12388) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 12389) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George F. Sheldon; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12390) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret O'Reilly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 12391) granting an increase 
of pension to Aaron Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12392) granting an increase of pension to 
James B. Armstrong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12393) for the relief of. John 8S. Hufford; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 12394) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. Rowan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 12395) granting a pension to 
Bernard Flusk; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 12396) for the relief of 
Adelbert 8. Eddy; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 12397) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of J. B. Armstrong, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 12398) to correct the military 
record of B. J. Roe; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12399) to correct the military record of 
Isaac Davidson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12400) to correct the military record of 
D. N. J. Wise; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12401) granting an increase of pension to | any kind appearing upon the labels, circulars, etc., of foods oy.) 
Daniel H. Parrott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. drugs be made unlawful; to the Committee on Agriculture y 
By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12402) granting an in-| By Mr. REYBURN. Resolution of the American Me; 
crease of pension to George W. Peterson; to the Committee on | Association, requesting that the pure food and drug ew | 

Invalid Pensions. amended so that false statements of any kind appearing uy 

By Mr. WEEKS: A bill (H. R. 12403) placing Henry £&. | the labels, circulars, etc., of food and drugs be made unlay 
Rhoades, assistant engineer, United States Navy, on the retired | to the Committee on Agriculture. 
list with an advanced rank; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of New Jersey Pharmacey:; 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 12404) to correct the military | Association and others protesting against the passage of Hor 
record of Ira Gwynn; to the Committee on Military Affairs. bill 8887; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12405) to correct the military record of Also, petition of Division No. 7, Ancient Order of Hibern),». 
Larkin Tonguet; to the Committee on Military Affairs. of Middlesex County, N. J., together with others, protest , 

against the proposed arbitration treaty with Great Brits;).- 
PETITIONS, ETC. to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Petition of Le Roy Dean - 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: others, against the passage of the Sunday-observance }j)) 

By the SPEAKER: Resolution of Vincennes Branch of Alli- | 237); to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
ance of German Societies of the State of Indiana, approving By Mr. STERLING: Petition of citizens of Living 
House resolution 166; to the Committee on Immigration and | County, Ill., concerning appropriation for improvement of ~ 
Naturalization. River, Fla.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of the Bronx, in favor By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany House resol), 
of a parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post | to correct the military record of Ira Gwynn; to the Commi: 
Roads. on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution by the North Side Board of Trade of the city By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Resolutions adopted at ¢) 
of New York, urging the ratification of treaties for unlimited | last annual meeting of the New Jersey State Board of Ac; 
arbitration; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. culture in reference to the tariff on potash; to the Commit 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of the Carbon Steel Co., of | on Ways and Means. 

Pittsburg, Pa., against House bill 1642, establishing a standard 
gauge for sheet and plate iron and steel; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pension SENATE. 
to Charles T. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. COOPER: Resolutions adopted by the American Monpay, July 10, 1911. 

Medical Association in annual session at Los Angeles, Cal., The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

June °26, 1911, petitioning Congress to amend the pure-food and Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
drug laws at the present session so that false statements of The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read 9n/ 
any kind appearing a ~ labels, circulars, etc., of foods | approved. 
and drugs be made unlawful; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Papers to accompany House wae eareie de iets, ee 
bills 11245 and 12089; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of sundry citizens o! 
By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of citizens of Emmett, Idaho, | Nome, Alaska, remonstrating against the ratification of tle | 
protesting against the passage of a parcels-post law; also simi- | posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and Gr 
lar petitions by the citizens of Council, Cambridge, Midvale, | Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 1 
New Plymouth, Nampa, and Boise, Idaho; to the Committee on | lations. 3 

the Post Office and Post Roads. Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the East Wash 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of citizens of St. Ansgar, Iowa, | ton Citizens’ Association, of the District of Columbia, prayins 
favoring the passage of Senate bill 2117 to promote the effi- | that an appropriation be made for the construction of 9 brid 
ciency of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service; to | across the Anacostia River at East Capitol Street, which \ 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. referred to the Committee on ‘the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Resolutions of the New| He also presented a memorial of Bow Lake Grange, la‘ 
Jersey State Board of Agriculture, requesting that the efforts | of Husbandry, of Strafford, N. H., and a memorial of |! 
of President Taft and of the State Department to secure jus- | Grange No. 58, Patrons of Husbandry, of Bradford, N. |! 
tice to American users of potash should be supported in every | mionstrating against the proposed. reciprocal trade agre 
possible way; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. between the United States and Canada, which were order! 

By Mr. KENDALL: Protest of citizens of Baxter, Ira, and | lie on the table. 

Mingo, Iowa, against parcels post; to the Committee on the| He also presented a memorial of the East Washington (\' 
Post Office and Post Roads. zens’ Association, of the District of Columbia, and the mv 

By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of H. Planten & Son, of Brook- | of Albert E. Dieterich and sundry other citizens of Wishin<' 
lyn, N. Y., protesting against the passage of House bill 8887; | D. C., remonstrating against the proposed location 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. municipal stables on square 1043 in that city, which wo 

By Mr. LOBECK: Resolutions of the Commercial Club of | ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Lincoln, Nebr., requesting that the date on which corporations | Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the State Board of Tr 
shall make their annual report be changed from the calendar | of Massachusetts, praying for the ratification of the proj 
year to the fiscal year; to the Committee on Ways and Means. | treaty of arbitration between the United States and Gr 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: Petition of Cincinnati Vigilance So- | Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreicn | 
ciety, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for the passage of the Sims bill to | tions. a 
forbid interstate transmission of race-gambling odds and bets; | Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of Local Grange \” ~ 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Patrons of Husbandry, of Petaluma, Cal., remonstrating \~\" 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY : Petitions of A. L. H. Sehleiser and | the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the | 
Charles Schmitt, of Newport, R. L, asking that House resolu- | States and Canada, which was ordered to lie on the table. 
tion 166 be adopted; to the Committee on Immigration and| He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commer’ 
Naturalization. Berkeley, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislatio™ 

Also, resolution by American Medical Association, requesting | viding for the preservation of the forests in the Yosemi'* 
that the pure food and drug law be amended so that false state- | ley National Park, which was referred to the Comm! 
ments of any kind appearing upon the labels, circulars, ete., of | Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. - 
foods and drugs be made unlawful; to the Committee on Agri-| Mr. SHIVELY presented resolutions adopted by Gr 
culture. Indiana Bankers’ Association, at Fort Wayne, {nd fav” 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Robert Wilkinson and 12 | the adoption of the currency system as proposed by the Ni‘)! 
other citizens of Forks of Salmon, Cal., requesting that the | Monetary Commission, which were referred to the Comm’ 
duty on raw and refined sugars be reduced; to the Committee . ® the 
on Ways and Means. Mr. CRANE presented a petition of the congregation ©! |” 

By Mr. REILLY: Resolutions adopted by the American | First Parish Unitarian Church of Fitchburg, Mass., pray''- © 
Medical Association in annual session at Los Angeles, Cal., | the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration bei. ’” 
June 26, 1911, petitioning Congress to amend the pure food and | the United States and Great Britain, which was referred ( ° 
drug laws at the present session so that false statements of | Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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ETMORE presented a petition ot the New England 
i nnienenan Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Association, praying 
that an appropriation be made to increase the depth of the 
providence River and Harbor to 30 feet, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


ills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
cme the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2974) authorizing the widening and extension of 
Rhode Island Avenue extended, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (8. 2975) granting an increase of pension to Cecile O. 
Hamill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (8. 2976) to correct the military record of Charles 
Rayfield, alias John Brown; to the Committee on Military 


ffairs. 
“_ pill (S. 2977) granting an increase of pension to John 


Smith; 
A bill (S. 2978) granting an increase of pension to Almond 


Partridge; - 
A bill (S. 2979) granting an increase of pension to Martin 


Feeney ; 

A bill (S. 2980) granting an increase of pension to W. P. 
Anderson ; 

A bill (8. 2981) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. 
Pearson ; 

A bill (8. 2982) granting an increase of pension to Lucy E. 


Culp; 

ren (S. 2988) granting a pension to Mary Burnett (with 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2984) granting an increase of pension to John 
Dodgion (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 2985) granting a pension to A. C. Hogan, jr. (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (8. 2986) granting an increase of pension to William 
M. C. Hix (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2987) to authorize the Government of the United 
States to participate in celebrating the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of Florida by Juan Ponce de Leon, 
in the year 1913, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Industrial Expositions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2988) granting a pension to Kate B. Wheeler 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2989) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Summerhayes (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2990) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
8S. Hicks (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2991) granting a pension to William G. Hollis 
(with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (8. 2992) granting an increase of pension to Nancy M. 
Chapman (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (8S. 2993) granting a pension to Lizzie A. Shepard 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2994) granting an increase of pension to Seba 
= (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (8. 2995) granting a pension to John E. Rosser: 

A bill (8. 2996) granting a pension to Harlan L. Whaley; and 


A bill (S. 2997 granting a sion to Elizabeth J. Mitchell; 
to the Coumniatean an aa es 


By Mr. GORE: 
A bill (S. 2998) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 


the Interior to sell the surface of the segregated coal and | 


asphalt lands belonging to the Chickasaw and Choctaw Tribes 
“ae to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
r 


y : $ 
A bill (8. 2999) for the relief of S. and W. Welsh and others | 


(with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 
RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 
Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 4412, the reciprocity bill. 


The motion was a to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) 
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to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of 
Canada, and for other purposes. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], upon 


which he demands the yeas and nays. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Cullom Lodge Reed 
Bailey Cummins McCumber Root 
Borah Curtis McLean Shively 
Bourne Foster Martin, Va. Simmons 
Brandegee Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smoot 
Briggs Gronna Myers. Stone 
Bristow Guggenheim Nelson Sutherland 
Brown Heyburn Nixon Swanson 
Burnham Hitcheock Oliver Taylor 
Burton Johnson, Me. Overman Thornton 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala, Page Watson 
Chilton Jones Penrose Wetmore 
Clapp Kenyon Perkins Williams 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Poindexter 
Crane Lippitt Pomerene 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 


swered to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the Journal has been approved? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Journal has been read and 
approved. 

Mr. BAILEY. I then merely desire to incorporate in the 
Recorp the statement that on Saturday last, when the vote 
was taken on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins], I overlooked the fact that I was paired 
with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper}]. Unmind- 
ful of that pair, I voted on the roll call. Fortunately it made 
no difference in the result. 

I believe I owe this statement to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, who, in his absence, relied upon me to keep the pair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there a second to the demand 
for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] desired to speak before the vote was 
taken. After he has been heard I wish to occupy a few mo- 
ments in reply to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton}. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
then is recognized. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before I begin the analysis 
which I shall attempt to make of this treaty agreement, so 
called, I want briefly to outline my contentions with reference to 
it; and that I may be specific in my statements I will read the 
propositions which I shall attempt to establish. 

First. I shall contend that while this bill puts farm products 
from Canada on the free list it, in effect, increases the protec- 
tion on the manufactures of those products. 

Second. That the tariff duties retained on manufactures, other 
than manufactures of farm products from Canada, are more 
protective as against the Canadian importer than the duties 
levied by the Payne-Aldrich bill upon those commodities are 
as against Great Britain, France, Germany, and Belgium, our 
real competitors in these commodities. 

Third. I shall contend that by this arrangement the price of 
many of the staple products of the farm will be reduced, and 
the benefit of this reduction will inure to the trust manufac- 
turers of these products, while the consumers, in whose benefit 
we are presumed to be revising the tariff, will receive no part 
of the benefit of the reduction made on either farm or manu- 
factured products. 

Fourth. I shall contend that the effect of this treaty, so far 
as it is to be regarded as an attempt at revision of the tariff, 
is a revision against the farmer and the landowner in the in- 
terest of the newspapers, the railroads, the packers, the millers, 
the brewers, and a few other trusts and tariff-protected manu- 
facturers, while the general consumer will receive no benefit by 
way of lessened cost of the necessaries of life. 

Fifth. I shall contend that while the farmer and the land- 
owner pay the price of the concessions made both by us and by 
Canada in this bill, it contains no provision for compensating 


| him in whole or in part for the losses he sustains. 


Sixth. I shall contend that the bill should be amended, as pro- 
posed in the amendments I have introduced, by putting meats 


| and flour of different kinds on the free list, so that the consumer 


may get the benefit of reductions in prices of farm products; 
and that, as the farmer will pay the price of the concessions 
made by both countries, he should be compensated, as far as 


'may be, by putting the things he buys upon the free list, as 
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[Mr. Barry]. 

Whether these contentions and these conclusions are cor- 
rect or not will depend upon the facts. 

I shall therefore address myself to a discussion of the facts 
relating to the changes which this treaty makes in our present 
tariff. 

Will putting the staple farm products on the free list reduce 
the price of those products? 


In discussing this question I shall direct my attention chiefly 


to the effect of these reductions upon wheat, barley, and live 
stock, not only because they are the products out of which the 
people’s foodstuffs are made, but because they are the products 
most discriminated against in this agreement and which have 
been most discussed in this debate. 

And first, Mr. President, I will direct my attention to wheat, 

It is claimed by the advocates of this treaty, especially by 
the President, that putting wheat from Canada on the free list 
will not affect the domestic price of wheat in this country, 
because it is claimed we are exporters of wheat and that, 
therefore, the domestic price is fixed by the world’s demand— 
that is, the Liverpool price. 

Do the facts sustain the contention of the advocates of this 
bill and the President? 

It is true we still export some wheat, but very little, and the 
quantity is rapidly diminishing year by year. In 1910 we made 
an enormous wheat crop—725,000,000 bushels—but exported 
in that year only about 46,000,000 bushels, and during the 
first 10 months of this year, practically the whole year for this 
purpose, our exports of wheat amounted to only 22,000,000 
bushels. To be exact, Mr. President, I submit tables taken 
from the reports of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Beports of wheat. 


(Annual Report Commerce and Navigation for 1910, p. 508.) 


a“ Bushels. 
San. ptrrendbanasedis ioitiatadiatuinlaateeantediteansian shied taaadiemabts 100, 371, 057 
SD: wcicciin cicevesaticnpttaniiansudbeichen tatiactniapainaginnecania tana aidnniagindssdgiianda aie > . 
BI na-srisciissscddieninssesececbbtilcmecttucsstaceaitaaiataglaiaiaih lia ieee iiaciieat dia 46, 679, 876 
1911 (10 months ending April, advance sheets)...._..-- 21, 479, 608 


Beports of flour. 
(Annual Report Commerce and Navigation for 1910, p. 508.) 


Barrels. 
DOG cicchnsinetrcerinist-cllttiamaaentinitiiataialiiidiath lh taints meenealial 13, 927, 247 
=e. icienepidncinememmnieinapenedaiaitatiaiaaatetitedanadaieeltieieine ce 1 cide amednacaiecolaaeeeaanal 10, 521, 161 
ee eee ioe Re ee eee SS b , 
1911 (10 months ending Aprii, advance sheets).__._._......_ 8, 366, 726 


‘These reports show that while in 1908 we exported 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat during 10 months of the year ending June, 
1911, we exported only about 22,000,000 bushels, or about one- 
fifth of what we exported two years ago. They also show that 
our exports of flour have fallen off. While in 1908 we exported 


13,000,000 barrels, in 1910 we exported only a little over 8,000,000 
barrels. 


But more important than these facts, as affecting the ques- 


tion under consideration, is the fact that practically all of our 
exports of wheat for the last few years have been of the lower 
grades of wheat, most of it known as macaroni wheat. This 
grade of wheat, I concede, is on an export basis, but the amount 
in 1910 exported was only about one-twentieth of our total pro- 
duction, while the amount exported this year will hardly exceed 
one twenty-fifth of our production. 

We consume at home practically all of cur high-grade wheat, 
known as No. 1 northern and southern red. It is needed to sup- 
ply the domestic demand, and as this constitutes more than 
nineteen-twentieths of all the wheat we produce, the domestic 
price is but little affected by the export price. 

In this statement, Mr. President, I am supported by the yearly 
reports of the Agricultural Department and by the testimony 
of practically all of the witnesses who appeared before the 
Finance Committee to give testimony upon this subject. 

I have here a table—I have taken it from statistics compiled 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture— 
showing that the average price of wheat in this country in 1910 
was $1.14 a bushel. This table gives the price of wheat in this 
country, month by month, for the year 1910, and then estimates 
what the average of that price is, and the average is found to 
be $1.14. This table also gives the average price of wheat 
during that year in Liverpool, month by month; and the aver- 
age price in Liverpool, according to this table, is identically the 
same as the average price in this country—$1.14. The export 
price, of course, is the Liverpool price less the cost of transpor- 
tation from the domestic port to Liverpool. 

The cost of transportation of wheat from Duluth, which has 
been the export point for the great wheat-producing section of 
this country, for the year 1910 and in recent years, has aver- 


provided in the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas | 


. 


aged, including insurance and so on, about 15 cents a bus 
Therefore, Mr. President, if the domestic price of wheat in : 
country were upon an export basis or had been upon a: 

port basis last year, that price would have been 99 cen: 
bushel. So it is shown conclusively by these statistics tha: 

average domestic price of wheat in this country for 1910 

15 cents higher than the export price. 

The table I refer to is as follows: 


Range of cash prices, per bushel, of No. 1 northern. 





Months. Minneapolis. | Livery 
1910. 
EY caccktevenuats adnudsguny celmnuenieaia $1. 10-$1. 16 $1.2 
DONT s dottedegscnsckdiadesndbindsnetihimenaid 1.10- 1.16 1. 
I oii adks cdi csccdssdeciarabsddis<l 1.12- 1.16 1.1 
IT :'atnjhaneeasns lana emdihipennmeni cat 1.06- 1.16 1.1 
SEMI ws -<rshtin ae ccuueinemadion ate atx aueeea eed 1.03- 1.14 1. 
TNs 00s dacysunap idbabdvintnddghaeadeebeaaseeee 1.02- 1.17 1.( 
MO Sis cian dant dicititens chcdbcncie del 1.13- 1.29 1.1 
RIEL, 5 i.:ictshontutiietinds dngthiincsinne aan 1.09- 1.23 1. 
NEUE » 04 cn.bacdeccccundoees eubugeabibastaese 1.09- 1.15 1.1 
RTI via 5 ces vances dusdie- qbtinues édcesaeaaliae 1.02- 1.12 1.14 
PRIUS: . « cinidccodiincess cididtiteiitecltatas ale -99- 1.07 1.07 
EDDIE TERETE ER 1. 00- 1.06 1.07 
SIUGDEGD. occ icccttecelsecZasdestsiansscataune 1.14 

To further illustrate, Mr. President, let me take the c 
of the wheat market in my State. It may not be known [! 
produce 7,000,000 bushels of wheat in North Carolina. | 
high-grade wheat. It may not be quite equal in quality io 
northern, but if at all it is only a fraction below it. 
taken the pains to ascertain from the Agricultural Dep.: 
what wheat in my State sold for on the farm (they could : 
nish me the price at the mill), month by month, in the year 1) 

In response to my inquiry the statistician of the Depa: 
of Agriculture advised me that the average farm value o! 
in North Carolina for the year 1910 was by months as fol!ows 
I aes cetcicenteniethoasencnib cans amma dicen tecaseectdl lari Billa tt capes 
I inne sci h at ane li t s ten  e 
Bch cnctpeenag epiauninemptiibaaninasiinantemnapengpabenestingeesteanibapaginenakandeane: cu = = <= 
Ninh cir hitachi Rsdiitinnaiig tbitlainltgis igi, ENE scam on ~~ 
NI is vcs esti nt chennai i canal Rial a a apse en - 
Sa ive incites ctetineemingiahl ied Rilihia sal Aaah aiden th eliotn else 
gen ee a a 
cee ee ee 

EE a a 

a ga a 
November 


The average of these monthly prices is, for the year, 12) 
cents per bushel. 

The actual cost of transporting a bushel of when! 
Greensboro to Liverpool is about 17 cents, as shown by | 
ments I have in my possession. But let us put it at thes. 
as from Duluth—15 cents. If the price of wheat in North Cxro 
lina had been on the export basis in 1910, it wou! |! 
averaged in that year in North Carolina 15 cents !ess |! 
the Liverpool price. 

The average price of wheat in Liverpool during 191!) was 
$1.14, so that if the price of wheat in North Carolina }oi! | 
on an export basis, it would have sold for 99 cents a busiel, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, it sold for $1.21 a bushe!, or 22 
cents per bushel above the export price. 

Mr. President, while the domestic price of high-grade 
the kind we consume in this country, ranges from year {) year 
from 10 to 15 cents above the export price, the price of whet 
in Canada is and has long been upon an export basis; and 
hence the domestic price of Canadian wheat is necessarily fro 
10 to 15 cents a bushel lower than ours. 

I have a table sustaining this statement with regard to |) 
domestic price of wheat in Canada. This table, which is (ve 
market report of the price of wheat in Winnipeg for each “er: 
in the year 1910, shows that the average price of whe ‘' 
Winnipeg for that year was about $1 a bushel. 

It will be seen from this statement that the average (onos'° 
price of wheat in Canada in 1910 was 14 cents below t!° 
age domestic price in this country. 

ES ee ee ae, 
formity with the testimony of the witnesses. . Se 
In further support of my contention in this regard. I 

read to the Senate extracts from the testimony be! 
Finance Committee of Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Lyon, ¢e' 
who showed great familiarity with this subject. I am 
stiess upon these facts because the President in 4!) © 
speeches of recent date hag recognized the importance « 
vineing the farmer that the price of his wheat was |" 
Liverpool or export basis, and therefore the reduction co” 


It is i 











1911. 


= bill of the duty on wheat could not possibly affect the 
price of his product. If the President’s premises were correct, | 
his conclusion was correct, and therefore, Mr. President, I am 
taking the time of the Senate in trying to demonstrate, as I 
think I = 

is premises 
s = one ed that same line of argument. I shall read first 
from Mr. Wilkinson's testimony. It is very short: 


Mr. Witxixsox. The Winni wheat goes over to Europe, to Liver- 
pool, which has been the chief market. 

I make the statement that the wheat of Canada, the value of the 
heat of Canada at Port Arthur, has been based on what it would 
ohne on the British market in Liverpool. I make this further state- 
ment, that the Duluth market has averaged from 5 to 15 cents per 
bushel during that five years more for our No. 1 northern wheat in 
Duluth than the Canadian No. 1 northern has brought at Port Arthur. 

Port Arthur is the exporting point of Canada. Duluth is the 
exporting point of the United States. They are separated only 
by Lake Superior, and, according to the testimony of this wit- 
ness, coming from that section of the country, claiming to be, 
and shown by his testimony to be, familiar with wheat condi- 
tions and prices in that country, the Port Arthur price of 
wheat—that is, the Canadian price—was, and has been for the 


in thi 


last five years, from 5 to 15 cents a bushel less than the price of | p.2 (¢. Rept. 63, pt. 2) gives 
wheat at Duluth, the American export point, just on the other | conformity with the tables I have presented and 
dence delivered in the hearings before the com 
| stated ; 


side of the lake. 
Continuing, Mr. Wilkinson said: 


do and have already in part done, the inaccuracy | rially changed as the result of that testimony; a 


and of those other advocates of this bill who! 
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Minnesota No. 1, northern grade, is wheat that must weigh 58 pounds | 


to the bushel; it must grade that; it must contain, say, not less than 


i per cent over half hard wheat, the majority—I think that the term | 


in the law is “ the majority.” 


. * e * x 2 2 


No. 1 northern wheat, Manitoba grade, must be sound wheat that | 


weighs 60 pounds to the bushel. Now, with anybody in the wheat 


business, anybody that knows anything about the wheat business or | 
who has ever been in the wheat business, knows that there is a great 


difference in the 
the bushel. In addition to that, it must have over 90 per cent of hard 
wheat in it, so you cam see the difference between the two grades of 
wheat. Their wheat is usually better than ours. Consequently, if the 
grade of wheat was the same at both places, the difference in the price 


would be accentuated and increased from 3 to 4 cents per bushel more. | 
That is to say, Mr. President, if our wheat were of the same | 


quality and weight and intrinsic value as the Canadian wheat, | 
instead of a difference of 15 cents per bushel, there would be 


a difference of from 18 to 19 cents a bushel between the price 
of Canadian and American wheat. 
Mr. Wilkinson testified further as follows: 


The better grade of wheat has to bring the lower price at the other 
side of the line, because their market is the export market of Great 
Britain; our wheat not being quite as poo, being worth less intrins- 
ically, from 3 to 4 cents per bushel, will sell from 5 to 15 cents more 
per bushel on this side of the line at practically the same market 
points, with practically the same facilities to get it to the markets of 
the country as the o , because we have built up that home market 


for our products. That is the reason our wheat, our northwestern 


wheat, is worth to us more money than it is in Liverpool. 
Mr. Lyon, another intelligent witness, said: 


For more than five years past the price of northern wheat at Minne- 
apolis has averaged from 5 15 cents per bushel more than at Winni- 
prs. The price at all know, is based upon delivery at 


Waatoy. as you 
‘ort William t. From July 10. 1909, to January 28, 1911, the price 
of northern 


than at Winnipeg. The of shipment from Minneapolis to Duluth 


is approximately 14 cents per bushel, thus making a difference of about 
12 cents per bushel between the prices at Duluth and Fort William, on 
opposite sides of the international line at the head of Lake Superior, 
and with al fm ghts to Liverpool. Can anything show more clearly 
that the price of our wheat is not determined by the Liverpool market, 
as has been repeatedly stated by the President? 


There were scores of other witnesses whose testimony sus- 
tained the statements of these 
course, I will not quote from all of them. 

Mr. President, do we know better than the wheat farmers 
and the stock raisers what will be the effect of these duties 
the wheat farmers and the stock 
raisers of this country believe that putting their products on 
the free list will reduce the price is not to be disputed. Any 
man who heard, as I did, their testimony before the coinmittee 

man who has read that evi- 
it if he believes what these 
They came here, Mr. President, 
the last session of 
during this session. They 
came in hundreds from, 
more than a thousand 
a more determined, earnest, 
have never seen offered to 


ny fact or circum- 
of the testimony 
know of no reason 
ho appeared before 
knowledge of the actual facts 
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nality of the wheat when you increase it 2 pounds to | 


; S cents per bushel 


eat at Minneapolis averaged 104 cents per bushel more | 
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two whom I have quoted; but, of | 


el nd 
eed 


vo 
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with reference to the price of wheat here and in Canada, and 
its known effect to them upon their prices, are not to be believed. 
I say I heard them both times, and I am ready to confess here 
that my former views with regard to this matter were mate- 
d I can not 

nm my rose 


in Dis 


believe that any Senator here who heard that te 
from those hearings with any reasonable doubt 
that the effect of putting wheat upon the free list will be 
reduce the price of wheat in this country to the Canadia 
which is from 10 to 15 cents below the American level. 

It is said, Mr. President, that these farmers were demand 
protection for their products. They were not. Ley 
ply demanding equal treatment for their products undet 
ever tariff legislation Congress might enact. They were 
demanding that their industry should not besingled out; that t 
should be treated with reference to the tariff as other ind: 
were treated. They were demanding that, if their products wer 
put upen a free-trade basis, the things which they had to b in 
making that wheat, in raising those cattle, in conducting their 
farming operations, should also be put upon a free-trade ba 

The following extracts from the minority report on the reci 
procity bill of the Finance Co1 by Senator McC 
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a view of these matters that 

with the evi 
The facts 
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as to the relative prices of the pre 
demonstrated by the testimony of the witnesses 
before us. The report, among other thil 

(8) For a number of years the northwe 
for their cereal products a price consider 
products would bring for export pur; ; 
apolis and Duluth have for several years 
kets for the principal kinds of wheat raised in the 8 
those markets. 

(9) It is claimed by some of the supporters of this measur 
we still export grain from some parts of the United States, our 
are governed and fixed by the foreign prices. This is not true to-day, 
and has not been true for a number of year The cost of transport 
grain from Minneapolis to Liverps¢ rance, commi 
handling, etc., is about 15 cents 
on capital and risk of busines: V 
Liverpool only when the Liverpoo! 
above the Minnespolis price. 

The following are the average y 
in Minneapolis and Liverpool for the years 10 
reported by the Bureau of Statistics, ricul 
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If, therefore, we had been dependent upon Liverpool prices f our 
wheat, we would have received 3 cents 


for it in 1908, 
less in 1909, and 17 ce ushel less in 1910 


yr 






r bushel less 
nts per ! 
from the great 
has personal 


Senator McCuMBER comes 
State of North Dakota, and 
things of which he speaks. 

These facts establish beyond controversy that on aceount 
the limited demand of the local market the price of Canadi 
wheat of all kinds is on the export basis, and by reason of the 
local demand, taking practically the whole of our preduction of 


wheat-producing 
knowledge of the 
of 


an 


high-grade wheat, the domestic price here is from 8 to 17 cents 
in excess of the export price. The fact stands for itself. No 
amount of theory or sophistry can overthrow it or refute it. 


You can not argue it away. 

Why is Canadian high-grade wheat on an export basis while 
the high-grade wheat of this country is not? The is 
found largely in the fact that while Canada has a population of 
only about 8,000,000 people it produces more wheat for export 
than we do. It is found in the further fact that while the 
American wheat producer has 92,000,000 local customers for 
his wheat, the Canadian wheat producer has only 8,000,000 local 
consumers of his wheat. 

Mr. President, remove the duty on wheat from Canada and 
let Canadian wheat come into this country, and I think 
can be no question about the fact that at once I of 
wheat in this country will drop to the level of the price of wheat 
in Canada, which is, as I have shown, from 5 to 15 cents lower 


inswer 


there 


rley 


The difference is more marked between the prices of b 
in this country and in Canada than in the case of wheat. 
Barley has for a long while sold in this country for very ich 
more than it sells for in Canada, running from 25 to 30 cents 
a bushel more. We do not export barley. Nobody claims that. 
To say that the duties on barley in this country are not oper- 


ative is to disregard all the facts with reference t: 
barley here and elsewhere. 

Mr. Bryan, for years recognized as the leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party, knew the effect of taking the duty off of barley 


of 


» the price 
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when he was in the House at the time the Wilson bill was 
adopted. He came from a barley-producing State, and when 
the bill as reported to the House provided for a reduction of 
duty on that: product to 20 per cent, he and a few other Demo- 
crats from the barley-producing States joined with the Re- 
publicans and raised the duty in the bill as reported from 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent and on barley malt to 35 per cent. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I did not rise to question the statement, because 
I do not know whether Mr. Bryan was in favor of a duty on 
barley or not. But I wanted to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina why barley is cheaper in Canada than in the United 
States? What is the reason? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should suppose, Mr. President—I have not 
examined that question—probably it is because, as respects 
barley, Canada is on an export basis while we are not. It 
produces more than it consumes, while we do not. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator believe that that is the only 
reason? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, I believe that another reason is that 
when there are 92,000,000 customers for a product and there is 
not enough of it, it will be higher than when there are only 
8,000,000 consumers of a product and there is too much of it. 

Mr. REED. Then I understand the Senator to say that we 
can not raise enough barley in the United States, and that is 
the reason the price is higher? I want to ask him now if he 
takes the position that when the farmers of the United States 
can not raise enough of an article to feed the people of the 
United States they then ought to be compelled to pay an addi- 
tional price on food products—if that is his Democratic doc- 
trine? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have stated very explicitly that the farm- 
ers who came here asking that the duties on these things, their 
products, be not removed did not come asking for protection. They 
came simply asking that their products should be treated like 
the products of every other class of people in this country. I 
am not here advocating and supporting the duties that are 
upon barley or any other farm products if they are too high 
for revenue purposes. My belief, however, is that the duties 
upon farm products are, as a rule, moderate compared with 
those on manufactured products in this bill and in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. 

Mr. REED. What is the duty on barley? 

Mr. SIMMONS. At present? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is 30 cents a bushel. 
quite sure about that. 

Mr. NELSON. Thirty cents a bushel. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator does not let me finish. I 
am not arguing, and I have stated that I am not arguing, in 
support of high-protective duties on farm products. 

The argument I am making is the argument the farmers 
made when they came before the committee, that the things 
they sell should not be put upon the free list while the things 
they buy remain on the protected list—that the products of the 
farm and of the soil should not be put upon a free-trade basis 
while the products of the factory remain on the protected basis, 
as is provided in this bill. 

That is my contention. I am not defending the duties placed 
upon farm products by the Payne-Aldrich bill or any other bill. 
I am like the Senator from Missouri—in favor of a revenue 
tariff. Nevertheless, I am opposed to removing all duties on 
farm products, while in practical effect increasing the protec- 
tion on the manufactures of those products, as this bill in some 
instances does, as I can and shall demonstrate. The Senator 
claims that the duties on farm products, which I am insisting 
shall not be entirely removed unless the duties on those things 
the farmer buys are also removed, are protective duties, and 
that in taking this position I am advocating those duties. 

Now, I wish to ask the Senator, who is supporting this bill 
which retains an average duty of about 20 per cent on all 
manufactured products included in its provisions—duties highly 
protective, almost prohibitive as against Canada—does the 
Senator, in giving his support to this bill, wish to be under- 
stood as standing for these highly protective duties? Does he 
wish to be understood as standing for the increases in protec- 
tion which this bill gives the packers, millers, and the brewers? 

Mr. STONE. It is lowered. 

Mr. SIMMONS... It is nominally lowered, but by reason of 
the fact that the raw materials of these manufacturers and 
trusts are put upon the free list, the amount of protection that 





I am not 


remains is higher and greater by something over 100 per 
than the amount in the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. STONE. That is purely speculative. 

Mr. REED. I do not intend to get away from the ques 
I was asking the Senator or to let the Senator get away fy, 
it if I can help it. The Senator has stated that the price ,; 


i 


barley is very much—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will answer the Senator, if that is wh 
wishes me to do. I am not advocating the present duty on | 
ley. I think that duty too high. I would favor its reducti. 

a revenue basis. But that is not the question. The quest 
am discussing is whether these duties on farm products 
operative in present conditions and whether they should })« , 
tirely removed while protective duties are retained upon | 
manufactured products with which this bill deals. I am «, 
tending against the wholesale removal of the duties on 
products while the duties on the finished products are reis 
and I am denying the proposition of the advocates of this : 
ure that the removal of the duty on farm products will not « 
the price of farm products in this country. In taking this 
tion, I am not advocating those duties any more than thy 
porters of this bill are advocating the protective duties 
tains on manufactures. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— ~ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from \\) 
Carolina yield further to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. The Senator stated that the tariff on bari. 
was about 30 per cent—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Thirty cents a bushel. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not say that. I said 30 cents a bushe| 
in the present law. 

Mr. REED. The Senator says we can not, in this country, 
raise enough to supply our people. He then says that lhe is 
in favor of a tariff for revenue. I want to ask him if this 
tariff of 30 cents a bushel has not been practically prohibitive. 
and if it is not a protective tariff rather than a revenue tariif: 

Mr. SIMMONS. There will be no controversy between the 
Senator and myself about the tariff on this particular item. | 
voted against the increase made in the duty on barley by the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. I am not justifying it any more than | 
suppose the Senator means, by voting for this bill, to justify 
the still higher duties it retains on barley malt, the : 
factured article. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has said that his opposition to this 
bill arises from the fact that we are taking the tariff off for 
the farmer and giving him no compensation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The argument I am now making—ani the 
Senator must not confuse the proposition I am now discussing 
with some other proposition—is to show, as I have several 
times distinctly stated, that the President and the advocates of 
this bill are not correct when they assert that the duties « 
farm products, which it is proposed to repeal, are not operative 
as to the three staple products I am discussing. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator this question: If be 
has not stood on the platforms of his State and the platforms 
of this country for many years denouncing the proi'i 
measures, as applied to the farmer, as utterly inoperative and 
useless, and as a mere sop thrown to the farmer? Has le Wt 
done it a thousand times on a thousand platforms? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no hesitation in saying to the Senator 
that that was my view in times past with respect to most 
of the duties on farm products. But in the light of the facts 
that have been revealed in the investigations and volui%20us 
hearing made by the Finance Committee, of which I 1m 2: 
member, of this question—on account of the fact of our diuin- 
ishing exports of these products, and on account of the fact 
that we are now practically upon a nonexporting basis :s | 
them, all of which facts have been undeniably establish! )y 
the statistics and testimony presented to the committee at (i'r 
last and present session—I am satisfied, as I have before -(:'«\. 
that these duties are operative as to the products that | live 
been discussing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do you say now operative? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said operative—operative exactly 1s ‘° 
President contends they are not operative. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Operative how? As protection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Operative in the sense that there are |! 
portations which have to pay these duties. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Operates for protection to the farme'’ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Operates to the extent of preventin< ‘° 
wheat of this country sinking down to the export level of Cai) 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is, operates to the protection of tle 
producer? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Just as the duties in this bill on the manu- | 
factures of these farm products, which duties the Senator from 
Mississippi is insisting shall not be either repealed or reduced, 
operate to protect the manufacturers of those products. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Never mind about the other items. But the 
duties upon these agricultural products, you contend, now 
operate as protection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; just as the duties on the manufactured 
products embraced in the bill operate as protection. I am in- 
sisting that you must not discriminate against the farmers of | 
this country in favor of other interests. 

If you will reduce the duty on the things the farmer buys, 
then I will vote for your bill. But, Mr. President, I am not 
willing that the duties of the present law on farm products 
shall be wiped out while the duties on the manufactures of those 
products as well as upon the manufactures the farmer buys in 
making his crops are retained or only immaterially reduced. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I understand the contention of the 
Senator from North Carolina to be that he will not vote for the 
removal of protection in any instance unless he can get an op- 
portunity to remove protection in all its operations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator understands me as saying that 
I will not vote to raise or retain protective duties on manufac- 
tured products and for free trade in farm products. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This bill does not raise the duties on manu- 
factured products nor the duty on single manufactured product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not reduce the effective protection 
on the manufacturer’s products, but increases it by giving him 
free raw materials. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It does not raise the duties on a single 
manufactured product, and lowers duties on many of them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there are nominal reductions, 
but the duties retained on manufactured products are more 
protective as against Canada, where cost influencing condi- 
tions are similar to those in this country, than are the duties 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill upon the same articles imported from 
Great Britain, France, or Germany, where conditions are dis- 
similar to ours. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from North Carolina give 
to the Senate a single instance in which the bill raises a duty 
upon the finished product? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will wait, I will show that 
the bill raises the protection on a number of articles. It is the 
protection and not the rate that is important. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Senator to do it because I make 
the assertion that the bill does not in any single instance raise 
the rate of duty upon a single manufactured article or upon a 
single finished product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not nominally, and I have not stated 
that it did. What I stated is that by taking the duty off of 
the raw product of the packers and the millers and the brewers 
the duties retained, though nominally reduced, are more pro- 
tective by far than the duties of the existing law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield further to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall not trouble the Senator from North | 
Carolina much longer. I understand his contention to be that 
the protection against the consumer consists in the difference | 
between the duty on the raw material, so called, and the duty | 
upon the finished product. Is it not a fact, and has it not been | 
eloquently maintained by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Batey], | 
and does not the Senator from North Carolina maintain, that | 
the measure of protection, in so far as it maintains or fixes | 
price, consists in the rate of duty upon the finished product; | 
and if the rate of duty on the finished product be reduced by | 
this bill, no matter what else happens, then the protection to the | 
detriment of the American consumer is reduced just that far? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have asked the Senator from North Caro- 
lina the question, and I should like to have a reply to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator had better let me answer the 
question he has already asked before asking another. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not asking another. I ask the Sena- 


rial out of which that product is made, if the duty on the 
finished product, is reduced 5 cents and the duty on the raw 
terial effective protection on the 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. . Wien the Senator from 1 
asks me that question, I will answer distinctly that the Senator 
from Mississippi has not an intellect so acute as to percetve 
that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator’s intellect is ac 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the duty on the finished pr 
25 per cent, then regardless of what the duty was on the ra 
material, if that duty were reduced to 15 per cent the reduce 
of duty in favor of the consumer would be 10 per cen nd 
unless some other factor entered to disturb the equation the 
price to the consumer would be lowered just that much. No 
amount of refinement and “subtraction and addition” can 
make anything else out of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the Senator says the practice in al 
tariff bills of adding enough duty to the finished pr 
compensate the manufacturer for the duty on his raw material 
is based on an utterly false theory. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In so far as the capacity or ability of the 
foreign producer to send his goods to the American market 
concerned, yes. Take shoes and hides, for example. When yor 
reduced the duty on hides you enabled the shoe manufactures 
to reduce the duty on shoes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He did not do it, though. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam not through. But you do not compel 
him. When you went further and reduced the duty on shoes 


North Carolina 


you compelled him to reduce his price. So with this. When 
you reduce the duty on dressed meat, when you reduce the duty 
on flour, when you reduce the duty upon the other finished arti- 


cles, you compel the American producer to 1 
producer with a lessened price. 

In further answer to what the Senator from North Carolina 
answers to me, I will say, in forming a just tariff to the Amer- 
ican producer, every time you put a duty upon raw materials 
you must just by that much increase the duty upon the finished 
product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose you take off the duty on the raw 
material and do not take it off of the finished product, what 
the effect? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not necessarily anything; but when you 
reduce the duty on the finished product, regardless of what 
you have fixed upon the raw material, then you force the 
American producer of the finished product to lower his prices 
in the American market, if indeed they are not already so low 


the foreign 


that the foreigner can not compete with him. When you re- 
duce the duty on the raw material you merely enable him to 
lower his price, and God alone can make him do it unless he 


wants to; but when you add to that a reduction on the finished 
product then you compel him to do that which in common fair- 
ness he ought to do, because by cheapening his cost of produc 
tion you have enabled him to do it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have had an illustration 
of this forcing the producer of the finished product to reduce 
his price by taking the duty off of his raw materials and at the 


| same time slightly but not sufficiently reducing the duty on the 
5S 


finished product—just as this bill does. We took the duty off 
of hides, as the Senator from Mississippi says. At the same 
time we reduced the duties on shoes, the finished product, to 
15 per cent. The shoe manufacturer gave up 10 per cent on 
shoes and saved 15 per cent on the hides used in making them. 
His effective protection was not reduced but increased. In- 
stead of forcing the Shoe Trust to reduce the price of shoes— 
to abate their larceny, to adopt his language—as the Senator 
from Mississippi says that line of action should do, it has 
enabled that heartless combination to increase their exaction 
from the wearers of shoes. Speculation and theory may be 
attractive, but facts are real. 

The Senator is entirely correct in his general proposition that 
reducing the duty on the finished product below the prohibitive 
point will expose the domestic manufacturer to that extent to 
foreign competition. 

The practical question we are discussing here is not whether 


the slight reductions made in the duties on manufactured 
products from Canada is going to result in additional impo 
tions from that country, thereby increasing competition, | 
cause everybody knows that Canada is not an exporter of thes: 
things; that she can not compete with our manufacturers in 
these products; and that the duties retained are as pr ' 
as against her, on account of similarity of « lition Ol 
and material cost, as twice that amount would be against our 
real competitors. 

That is not the practical question here at all; the practical 
question is, Will the manufacturer be forced by these slight 
reductions to reduce his price to the consumer, and if not forced 
to do so, where he is given his raw mate free, will he volun- 


tarily give the consumer the benefit of his saving or put it in his 
pocket? 
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Mr. President, while this bill will help the manufacturer, 
there is not a line in it that promises the consumer of manufac- 
tured goods any relief from his tariff burdens. 

Mr. BAILEY. .Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I simply want to correct the statement which 
the Senator from Mississippi makes as to my position on this 
question. I have never maintained, or if I have ever made such 
a declaration on the floor, it was made in the confusion of 
debate here and did not correctly represent my views—that the 
duty on the finished product represents the manufacturers’ pro- 
tection, but I have always maintained 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not state that. I said it measured 
the protection against the consumer—the price fixing protec- 
tion. It might leave an opportunity for greater profit to the 
manufacturer while lowering price to the consumer. 

Mr. BAILEY. What I have always contended is that the 
duty on the finished product reguiates, so far as the tariff 
duty regulates it at all, the manufacturer’s price of the fin- 
ished product. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the home market. 

Mr. BAILEY. In the home market. I can well conceive, 
and I have maintained it on more than one occasion, that you 
can increase the manufacturer’s real protection while at the 
Same time reducing his selling price. In other words, if you 
reduce his cost of production 30 per cent, while you reduce 
the duty on his finished product only 20 per cent, he has a 
clear net gain of 10 per cent in his protection. There are two 
ends at which the manufacturer may be protected. One is the 
producing end, the other is the selling end, and I take it you 
can just as effectively protect him by reducing the cost of pro- 
duction as you can by increasing his selling price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But with this distinction between the two 
things: When you increase his protection at one end of the line, 
to wit, the finished-product end, you increase the price to the 
people, and when you increase his protection just as effectively 
by reducing a duty at the other end of the line, to wit, the raw- 
material end, you do not increase the price to the people. 
other words, the difference between encouraging manufactures 
by enabling manufacturers to produce more cheaply is one thing, 
and encouraging manufactures by enabling them to filch a 
higher artificial and legislative price out of the pockets of the 
people is another thing. In the former case you encourage 
manufactures by untaxing the consumer—that is, reducing taxa- 
tion ; in the latter you encourage them by taxing the consumer— 
that is, increasing taxes. One is statesmanship; the other is 
legislative larceny. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, my mind can not quite compre- 
hend the difference in political morality between allowing the 
manufacturer under one duty to filch a profit of 40 per cent, and 
another duty that allows him to filch a profit of 30 per cent. A 
duty is undoubtedly a protection, no matter what purpose you 
levy it for, and the immorality of the transaction, so far as it 
strikes my mind, consists wholly in levying the duty for the 
purpose of enabling one man to charge more against another 
man who must buy his goods. 

But so long as the real purpose of a tariff is to raise money 
to support the Government I do not conceive that there is any 
immorality in the transaction. There is a regrettable inci- 
dent connected with it. For instance, if we collected taxes 
in corn I would dislike very much to see the taxgatherer go 
to a farmer’s crib and open it and spill some of the corn on 
the ground while he was taking this toll which the State 
demanded; but I would not be willing to keep the tax collector 
from the farmer's crib, notwithstanding the unavoidable inci- 
dent that in taking a part of the farmer’s corn to contribute 
toward the support of the Government the result was to spill 
some of the corn on the ground. I woyld regret it, but I would 
not exempt him from taxation because I could not avoid that. 
So I regret the incidental protection which is afforded by a 
purely revenue duty, but that can never be avoided, and in my 
judgment a sound Democracy requires that this unavoidable 
incident shall be distributed to all classes, all sections, and all 
industries as equally as the wisdom of man makes it possible. 

If the Senator will permit me, while I am on my feet, I wish 
to say that I can conceive many taxes which I would oppose 
and yet the partial repeal of which I would equally — 
For instance, if there were a per capita tax on all the peo 
of these United States, I would be opposed to it. I ears it 
would be unnecessary and unjust. But if it were proposed to 


North 
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repeal that per capita tax on all men except red-headed | 

I would vote no, because it would be obviously and infamo) 
unjust to make that kind of a discrimination. Or, to stat. 
in another way—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That would be because you select a pu 
artificial distinction. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But suppose you exempt men who wer 
ceiving less than so much a month or so much a year? 

Mr. BAILEY. But you have made a purely artificial 
tinction here. You have exempted everybody but the far; 
from the repeal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; not from the repeal. 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, let me finish. I want to go one ste; 
ther and say that if we had a per capita tax, and if und 
Constitution it could be repealed as to some States and 
ued as to others, as much as I would be opposed to it, I y 
resist the repeal of that tax as it applied to the States of \\,. 
sachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, New York, New Jers). 
Pennsylvania, and still leave it in effect against the peo) 
Texas. I maintain that though a tax is unjust, as long as iy 
people must pay it so likewise all other people must ):\\ 
And the Senator from Mississippi would not disagree wit 
about that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; because that would be purely 
tional discrimination. 

Mr. BAILEY. If I might be permitted to venture a 
tion to the Senator from North Carolina, as I underst 
argument—and it is mine—we favor a revenue tax, but \ 
mand that it shall be applied to all men, to all sections, 
classes, and to all industries alike, and we denounce a })! 
tion to repeal it upon all which the farmer sells and only 1 
it on all of the implements with which the farmer mai 
products. 

For instance, Mr. President, the Government of the | 
States collects more revenue on wheat than it collects © 
farm implements combined from Canada. It collects © 
$38,000 in duty on wheat and collects less than half as mu 
that on all the implements that go to the farmer's plice | 
Canada. Yet we repeal the duty on wheat wholly and \° 
reduce the duty on all these agricultural implements. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. I should like to say—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North € 
has the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did yield to the * 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to reply to just one 
thing about discrimination. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I must ask Senators not to altogether take 
me off my feet. I want—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not trying to do that, I tru-! 
President. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Battery] has said that we 
a discrimination in this bill. We make no discrimination 
are meeting a condition which is presented to us. The 4 
that I want to put to him and to the Senator from Nort! © 
lina and to men who seem to agree with him—and there are 
very few of them on this side of the Chamber—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘There are plenty of them in the country 
though. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is this: If we divide into two camps. one 
of which makes a fetish of “free raw material” and the otler 
of which makes a fetish of “antifree raw material,’ we can 
never come to a vote, while we are called upon to reduce any 
particular protective duty, without finding part of us violins 
with the Republicans, on the ground that until we can re duce 
it as that part would wish they will not reduce it upon tle 
given article; and thus a part of us are left always voting wit! 
the Republicans for protection. 

Here, for example, is a protective duty on barley and 2 pr°- 
tective duty on flax. The idea that the difference betwee) (Wo 
duties is the measure of Democratic opposition is a mist: ake, for 
this reason, because the Democratic opposition to protec!i!' 
ism is merely that it robs the consumer, and if you reduce the 
duty on the finished product you are poneeeene the cons 
just that far—— Faas 

Mr. BAILEY. And the duty on both barley and flax is as 
low as a Democratic House has found itself able to reduce ‘ie 
duty on woolen manufactures. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to a the Senator’s attention to 
another thing. It is not the rate of a duty that constitutes its 
character as protectionism. is the effect of the duty. A |' 
per cent duty upon one article may be prohibitive, while °°’ 
per cent duty upon another might not be, but might ac: nit 


importation. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 


mThe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true; and yet no man living will con- 
tend that the 10 per cent duty is as objectionable as one of 50 
Pei WILLIAMS. It is not, even if prohibitive? 

Mr. BAILEY. It is not, because a 50 per cent duty will in- 


crease the manufacturers’ exaction against the consumer 50 | 


per cent, while a 10 per cent duty can only add 10 per cent. 


but in kind they are liable to the same Democratic objection, 
because they are both prohibitive. The point, the Democratic 


of the fathers of the party, is the maximum revenue point, 
within governmental needs, whatever it may be. 

Mr. BAILEY. No, Mr. President, that is not the Democratic 
doctrine. The Democratic doctrine is the lowest rate below 
the maximum revenue-producing point that will support the 
Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Democrats believe in increasing the reve- 
nue by decreasing the duties. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Democratic doctrine is the lowest rate 
below the maximum tariff-producing point that will support the 
Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the more correct statement of it. 
It is the maximum revenue point, provided the Government 
needs that amount of revenue. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
please give his attention to the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought that I had the permission of the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
was demanding the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not hear him demand it, or I should 
have given it to him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi if 
he wants to go on. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I know how troublesome it is 
and how disagreeable it is to have a Senator’s speech inter- 
rupted in this way, and I authorize the Senator from North 
Carolina, when he comes to print his speech in the Recorp or 
in pamphlet form, to cut out whatever I have said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am much obliged to the Senator, but I 
will not do that. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Missouri, who has long been 
waiting patiently for that purpose? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just one minute. 
tunity to speak for some little time. 

Mr. President, the discussion that has gone on between the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wir1i1aMs] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Barrey] has strayed far away from the question 
which I was discussing. I was discussing the question, and I 
do not intend to be diverted from it, whether taking the duties 
off the farm products, as is proposed in this bill, would operate 
to reduce the price of farm products, and whether those duties 
are operative at present. But before I get back to that I want 
to say a word in further reply to the Senator from Mississippi 
on the subject of free raw materials. I want to say to that 
Senator that I am not as favorably inclined as he seems to be 
to enlarging the free list. 

Mr. President, with one-half of the product imported into 
this country already upon the free list it is now proposed to 
enormously add to that list by putting upon it practically all 
the natural products of the country. That is not in keeping with 
Democratic doctrine; that is not in conformity with that great 
Democratic measure known as the Walker tariff, which has 
been the model Democratic tariff in this country for more than 
half a century. The free list in the Walker tariff does not 
comprise much over half a page of printed matter. The Demo- 
cratic theory, as interpreted and applied by the great Democrats 
of that day, was that all the products of the country should 
bear equally the burdens tion and should’ participate 
equally in the incidental ts of our tariff system. If that 

be carried out, tariff taxes would not bear heavily on 
any part of the people, nor would it furnish another part, and 
very small the opportunity to rob and oppress the 


I have had no oppor 


the Senator from North 
Senator from Missouri? 


| his great ability, can give. 
| now to be that the effect of the reciprocity bill will be to reduce 
point of a tariff for revenue only, if I understand the teaching | 





Mr. REED. Mr. President, I would not insist 
terruption, but I started this controversy by 
of questions, and I was not through. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Which I thought I 
times, if the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. REED. They were preliminary to the question I now 
desire to ask. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator state whether the question 
he is going to ask is pertinent to the subject [ am discussing? 
I do not wish to have the thread of my argument broken. 

Mr. REED. It is exactly pertinent, if I understand 


upon this in- 
asking a couple 


answered half a dozen 


the 


| theory of the Senator, and it is not to interrupt that I rise, but 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, in point of degree the Senator is right, | 


I want to get such elucidation of this matter as the Senator, with 
I understand the Senator's position 


the price of wheat, barley, and certain other farm products to 
the farmer, but that it will not reduce the price to that exten! 
to the consumer; in other words, in taking the duty off of the 
raw material, the benefit will never reach the consumer, because 
a trust of some kind, completely dominating our marke‘, will 
simply absorb that benefit. 

I understand that to be his position, and to be his position 
especially with reference to wheat. I want to ask the Senator 
this question: If he means to say to this Senate and to the 
country that there is a Milling Trust? I call his attention to 
the fact that, as shown by the Bureau of Statistics, there were 
in 1905—-the last year as to which I am able to get statistics— 
10,051 separate and distinct milling institutions in the United 
States; that they ran from 72 in number in New Hampshire to 
as high as 1,195 in the State of Pennsylvania, and that the 
State of North Carolina, which is so ably represented by the 
Senator, had 234. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, if the Senator will permit me 

Mr. REED. To conclude my statement, so that the Senator 
can answer it all at once—and I will not again interrupt him 
further, unless, if his answer does not suit me, I will reply 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator can interrupt me as much as 
he pleases. 

Mr. REED. I do not wish to do so, because the Senator 
wants to finish his speech, and it is proper he should be allowed 
to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not want to cut off any interruption. 

Mr. REED. I ask the Senator if he means to say that these 
10,051 separate milling institutions in this country, all having 
access to the market, and consequently having the benefit ‘of 
this cheap wheat when it comes, are so united and bound to- 
gether that that benefit will not reach the consumers of the 
United States? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not able to say cat- 
egorically that the flour millers are in a trust. I could not 
prove it. But by means entirely effective for the purpose they 
seem able to control the price of flour. Like many other in- 
dustries, not outwardly controlled by a central trust, they seem. 
by a mutual understanding to have succeeded pretty well in 
establishing and maintaining the prices of their products and 
avoiding very troublesome competition between themselves. 

Mr. President, in the South there are hundreds of cottonseed 
oil mills. I do not suppose technically they constitute a trust, 
yet in some mysterious way they fix the price of the seed they 
buy and of their several products. There is practically no com 
petition. The effect on the consumer is about the same as if they 
were in a trust. Their number seems to have but little to do 
with it. There are 27,000 lumber mills in this country as against 
10,000 flour mills according to the Senator, yet there are those 
who never tire in denouncing them as a part of a gigantic trust. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr, SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. The Senator keeps talking combinations, and he 
has talked about combinations in other things, but I am limit- 
ing my question to the flour business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have answered the question of the Sena- 
tor and given him all of my knowledge about it and all of my 
facts. I do not say that about the flour mills, but I do say if 
they have no arrangement by which they regulate the price of 
flour, it is very strange that the price of flour is practically 
the same everywhere in the United States; and [ want to say 
further if they have no such arrangement they would seem to 
be an exception to the rule which seems to generally obtain in 
our industriql system. 

Mr. RBED.* I want to ask the Senator if he knows of a 
single particle of evidence, outside of the mere fact that the 
prices are about the same, of any combination between the flour 
mills of his own State, over 200 of them, and the other flour 
mills of the country? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have answered that fully. 
I have given the Senate the benefit of all the information I have 
about it, as well as the benefit of my deductions. It is not 
necessary to go on repeating question and answer. 

Mr. President, I want te remind the Senate of what I was 
discussing before I was interrupted, because I want to get 
back to that. I was discussing the question, in answer to the 
President’s contention in all of his recent speeches, whether the 
duties on farm products were operative, and, if operative, 
whether their removal would not in some way injuriously affect 
the farmer? I take it that nobody will contend that the duty 
on cattle is not operative. 

Last year we imported from Mexico 188,000 head of cattle, 
and the duty we collected on Mexican cattle amounted to about 
$600,000. We only import about 5,000 head from Canada, but 
Canada exported 159,000 head of cattle to Great Britain. Why 
did Canada not export those 159,000 head of cattle to the United 
States? We are right at her door. Why did she send them 
across the sea? Because we have a duty against Canadian 
eattle and Great Britain has no duty against them. They went 
there because they could go free. They do not come here to be 
sold in competition with our native cattle, because they would 
have to pay a duty to get in our markets. It will not do. 
therefore, to say that the duty against Canadian cattle has not 
been operative. Remove the duty upon cattle from Canada and 
the bulk of the 160,000 now sent to Great Britain will be sent 
here, which, added to the 188,000 from Mexico, will make our 
importations of cattle about 400,000 head a year. 

The fact that the present duty on cattle excludes so largely 
importations from Canada, while not having the same effect 
against Mexico, illustrates and confirms the contention I shall 
make later (when I come to discuss the reductions in duties 
on manufactures which this bill makes) that on account of 
the similarity of conditions here and there a small duty against 
Canada is more protective than a much larger duty against most 
other countries, 

It must therefore be admitted that the duties on these staple 
products of the farm are operative under present conditions, 
and that their entire removal will reduce the price which the 
farmer now receives. 

Does this bill, as I have alleged it does, while putting wheat, 
barley, and live stock on the free list, increase the protection 
of the manufactures of those products? 

It reduces the duty on meat from 14 to 1} cents per pound. 
It reduces the duty on flour from $1 to 50 cents per barrel, 
but it gives the packer and the miller their raw materials free. 

Now, let us see if the effect of this does not actually increase 
instead of reduce the net protection of the manufactures of 
these products. 

I have a table here furnished me, as a member of the Finance 
Committee, by an expert from the Treasury Department as- 
signed by order of this committee to assist minority Members 


‘in getting up statistics with respect to the tariff legislation 


now before us. This table I submit will show that-as a result 
of the removal of the duty on these raw materials this agree- 
ment greatly increases the protection offered by the Paync- 
Aldrich Act on meats and flour. 


Effect of proposed reciprocity upon the protection to certain industries. 


Beef cattle: 
Alive, valued at $50 
Dressed, 700 pounds 
Protection to packer 
Swine: 


Dressed, 200 pounds..............0. 


heat: 
4.53 bushels (amount needed to make 1 barrel 


Flour, 1 barrel 
Millstuff, 55 pounds 


Protection to miller 


JULY 10, 


According to this table, upon live stock, steers, valued at $50. 
there is a duty under the present law of $13.75. When that 
steer is dressed, he will dress 700 pounds, and there is under 
the present law a duty on that dressed meat of $10.50. So it 
is seen that at present the duty on the live stock is $3.75 agains: 
the packer instead of in favor of him. 

Now, take the reciprocity agreement. On that steer there is 
no protection. On the 700 pounds of meat there the protection 
is $8.75. So that while the protection under the Payne-Aldri:}) 
bill is $3.75 against the meat packer, under this bill the protec. 
tion is $8.75 plus $3.75 in favor of the meat packer. 

Take swine. Take a hog, undressed, live, the duty is $1.50. 
If it dresses 200 pounds, the duty on the meat is $3. So thot 
under the Payne-Aldrich bill the packer’s net protection 01) 4 
hog dressing 200 pounds is $1.50. Under the reciprocity tre.ty 
there is no duty on the hog, but a duty of $2.50 on the mea: | 
dresses. So that under this treaty the net protection of tho 
meat packer on a 200-pound hog is $1 more than under tho 
Payne-Aldrich bill. 

On the meat of a sheep which will dress 150 pounds the 
packer gets under this treaty $1.12} more protection than he 
receives under the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

On the finished product of wheat required to make a barre! 
of flour the miller will get 42 cents more protection under this 
agreement than under the Payne-Aldrich Act. 

The packers, it is true, do not sell all the meat the people 
consume. The farmer slaughters some and the local butche: 
slaughters some, but the packers fix the price of their meats. as 
they do the price of that of all others. 

Of course, Mr. President, if this treaty becomes a law the 
packer and the miller will get their raw materials cheapcr, | 
the consumer will not get the finished product cheaper except 
through the grace of the trusts. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Curo- 
lina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. I want to ask the Senator—if this is not too 
serious a question to inject any humor into—to suggest whe! 
we shall get anything from the generosity of the trusts? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a little humorous, I admit, to suceest 
even the remote possibility of the trusts voluntarily sharing 
their profits with anyone. 

Unless our experience with trusts is overturned in this in- 
stance it can not be doubted that they will put the savines in 
their own pockets and snap their fingers at the consumer. 

This will be the result unless the Democratic contention. ' 
the price of trust and tariff protected products is fixed wit)hou 
reference to the cost of production, but as high as the tari 
will allow and as high as the people will stand, is false, 11! | 
do not think it is false. 

I want to call attention at this very point to a statement of 
Mr. Herman Ridder before the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Ridder is president of the American Newspaper |’! 
lishers’ Association, which everybody knows is the main power 
behind this treaty, is pushing it in season and out of s 
in order that the great newspaper publishers might get 
print paper a little cheaper. He said, in substance: You «1° 
not reduce the price of the trust product by removing ‘le 
tariff on the raw material without at the same time removing 
it from the finished product. 

He illustrates with pulp and paper. Newspapers, he sii, 
are at the mercy of the Paper Trust, and he declared you «'1)d 
not reduce the price of paper by removing the duty on ))'|), 
out of which it was made, unless you remove the duty from | 
finished product—paper—itself, and he demanded that in tle 
interest of the newspapers the tariff should come off of }otl 
paper and pulp. 

The same is true of cattle and beef, of swine and pork, «0! 
wheat and flour. 

Paper is made of pulp; but the newspapers do not use :U!)): 
they use paper. Their concern, therefore, is about the °° 
of paper and not that of pulp. Beef is the product of the: 
pork is the product of the hog; flour is the product of w!: 
but the people do not eat wheat or cows or hogs; they 
flour, beef, and pork. The consumer’s concern, therefor: 
as to the price of flour, beef, and pork, and not of w) 
cows, and hogs. The meat packers and the millers are |) ‘* 
trust, just as Mr. Ridder claims the paper manufacturers : ~ 
in a trust. 3 

If you can not reduce the price of paper without reduc: = 
the duty on paper as well as pulp, for the same reason » | 
can not reduce the price of flour and meats without at | — 
same time reducing the tariff on fiour and meats as well ‘s 
cattle and wheat. 
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ur of helping the newspapers, the bill removes 
Bay by ee ee pulp and paper imported from Canada. 
Why, then, not - it off of flour and meat as well as from 
, eat 
a under these circumstances, give a reason why 
the duty should not be taken off of flour and meat as well as 
off of cows and wheat? . : 

The only reason given for this manifest discrimination, this 
utter failure of the treaty to relieve the consumers of meat 
and flour to the same extent as consumers of paper, is the 
statement that Canada would not consent to take the duty off 
of our meat and flour when imported into that country, and 
that, as the treaty was to be a reciprocal agreement, we could 
not afford to take it off of meat and flour imported into this 
country from Canada. 

The answer to that explanation is twofold. First, it is not 
necessary that Canada should take the duty off of meat and 
flour. Nobody is demanding that she should. The demand is 
not that this duty be removed in the interest of Canada, but in 
the interest of the American consumers. The removal of this 
duty as contended would inure to the benefit of the meat and 
flour eaters of this country and Canada could not possibly 
complain of such a change on our part of the agreement, be- 
cause it would be a change in her favor without requiring any 
concessions on her part. 

The second answer is that the treaty is not reciprocal in all 
respects; it was not intended to be so; it is not reciprocal as to 
the duties on pulp and paper. 

Under this treaty pulp and paper will be admitted into the 
United States free, but no American pulp and paper will be 
admitted into Canada until every Province of the Dominion re- 
moves its restrictions and prohibitions, and that every sane man 
knows will never happen. 

It is not reciprocal as to the duty on lumber. It provides for 
a duty on Canadian lumber of about $1 per 1,000 feet, and it 
exacts a duty of about $4.50 per 1,000 feet on our lumber im- 
ported into Canada. Nor is it reciprocal as to many other 
items. 

I am not unmindful of the argument that to change this 
treaty might bring it in conflict with the favored-nation clause 
of our commercial compacts. In the view I take of this matter 
I do not think that question is involved, or, at least, not seri- 
ously involved, 

We are not considering a treaty, although for convenience this 
arrangement is frequently spoken of as such. The President has 
made no treaty, nor has he made any contract with Canada. 
He has no right to make an agreement with a foreign nation 
affecting the tariff except by specific authority of Congress, and 
Congress has given him no authority to make such a contract. 

All that the President and his Secretary of State have done in 
the premises was to find out from Canada what she would do 
provided we would do certain things in which she is interested. 
No contract has yet been made. The Congress of the United 
States and the Dominion Parliament alone have the power to 
make a contract of this kind, and that is what they are now 
trying to do. 

The memoranda of the understanding transmitted to us by the 
President are the basis upon which these representative bodies 
of the two countries are now trying to get together. What we do 
here and what is done in the Dominion Parliament and not this 
understanding will constitute the contract, if any is made. 

Canada has indicated to us that she will do certain things if 
we will do certain things, and we have indicated the same thing 
to her. If we pass this bill we will simply say to Canada, 
‘ Here are the concessions we will make to you if you will make 
the concessions to us we understand you are willing to make.” 
When both have acted there will be a contract and not before. 
Whether that contract shall in any way contravene the rights 
of other nations having treaties with us depends upon what 
these two representative bodies make it and not upon the under- 
standing which has furnished the tentative, so to speak, basis 
for mutual legislation. Whether the equivalents fixed in the 
agreement, as it may eventually be made, are equal is a matter 
between the contracting nations alone. 

While suggestions have been made here that to change the 
memoranda of the understanding may violate the favored- 
nation clause, what has been said, except in the c:se of two 
or three Senators, has seemed to me to be rather in the nature 
of an expression of apprehension than of firm conviction. 

For the of benefiting the newspapers, with the ap- 
proval and sanction of the President, the bill before us amends 
and changes the paper-and-pulp clause of the memoranda of 
the understanding made by the administration with Canada, 
but the newspapers and the President now tell us that we 


-‘nust not amend the meat-and-flour clause of the understanding | paper will get some benefit, but they are practically the only 
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to accomplish the same thing for the consumers of these food- 


| stuffs, although such an amendment would be pleasing to 


Canada. 

Now, Mr. President, that the meat and bread eaters of this 
country may get the same treatment through this legislation 
that the newspapers demand, I have introduced an amendment 
to the bill putting meat and flour on the free list, as well as 
live stock and wheat. 

Who is opposing this amendment? 

Mainly, the newspapers, who, while filling their columns with 
demands for cheaper necessaries for the masses and denouncing 
the greed of the trusts, are unwilling that this bill shall be 
amended so as to give the bread and meat eaters the same 
relief from the extortions of the Beef and Flour Trusts that it 
as amended gives them from that of the Paper Trust. 

Mr. President, this bill makes some slight reductions in the 
duties on manufactures other than farm and forest products, 
but an analysis of these reductions will show that they will 
offer no relief to the general consumer from tariff burdens or 
compensation to the farmer for putting his product on the free 
list. 

There are two all-sufficient reasons why these reductions will 
afford no relief to the consumer or compensation to the farmer. 

First. Conditions which affect the cost of production of manu- 
factured products being but slightly different in the two coun- 
tries, a small duty against Canada will be as effective for 
protection as a very large duty against those European coun- 
tries where the cost of production as a result of the difference 
in labor and standard of living may be materially less than 
here. While the agreement makes reductions on many manu- 
factured articles coming from Canada, in practically every 
instance the duties retained are just as protective against 
Canada as the duties fixed in the Payne-Aldrich Act are upon 
like articles imported into the United States from other coun- 
tries of the world. 

Second. Canada does not make to any considerable extent the 
manufactured articles upon which the duties are reduced, and 
we do not and will not buy them from her. Canada sells us 
agricultural products, but she does not to any considerable 
extent sell manufactured products. She is an agricultural 
country and not a manufacturing country. Her exports are 
largely agricultural, not manufactured, products. 

The following table of manufactured articles of common con- 
sumption on which the duties are slightly reduced will confirm 
my statement that we buy as good as none of these things 
from Canada, and that the duties retained on them are as 
against Canada, where labor conditions are similar to those 
here, more protective than the duties of the Payne-Aldrich bill 
against our European competitors, where labor and living con- 


| ditions are so largely dissimilar. 


Duty on articles that farmers might buy. 


} 
Value im- 
ports year 
1910. 


QD 
Present | Recipro- 


Articles. duty. cal duty 









WG cduceee None 3 22) 
Portable engines. . None 20 | m 

Basins, etc......... None 35 324 
Antiseptical surgical dressing........... None. | 25 j 

ETE ee See None 45 30 
MEM hs ble sUnddcds aduncdesudeccede<sccn $74, 618 | 23 15 
NK aide dde tides chscsecintewssecceuecacces 10, 000 45 15 
tind Lbsbsthtuh cs tanecdccesbaytecte< sal 1,035 | 40 | 274 
cal encnnatnencnqenatvacens 1,092 40 | 274 
iE to tte ch iV ownbdhed ab ctecccuesyece 69, 70 45 30 
Musical instruments, ete..................--.000+- 32, 731 40 0 





Average duty on the above under present law is 37 per cent 
and under proposed reciprocity is 24.74 per cent; a duty highly 
protective as against Canada where conditions are similar to 
ours. 

The rates on the other articles of manufacture embraced in 
the schedules show about the same difference. 

If Mr. Taft is right in saying that protection is not needed 
where labor conditions are practically the same, then it is clear 
that the 24 per cent duty on these articles is just 24 per cent 
more protection than the American producer of these articles is 
entitled to. 

Where there is a real reduction there are not and will not be 
any importations; and where there would be importations, in 
stead of a real reduction there is an increase in protection. 

It is believed that this statement is substantially true as to 
every probable importation of manufactures from Canada ex, 
cept as to lumber and as to pulp and paper. Consumers of 
lumber near the border will get the benefit and consumers of 
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consumers who will be benefited by these proposed slight reduc- 
tions on manufactures from Canada. 

Concluding my analysis of the concessions made by us to 
Canada in this so-called reciprocal trade, I repeat, the farmer 
will be the chief loser, and there is no effective provision in the 
bill to compensate him in any measure for this loss; the general 
consumer will get nothing and the benefits of the trade will go 
to the railroads, the newspapers, the meat packers, the brew- 
ers, and the flour millers, and a few other tariff-protected trusts, 
none of whom will share their benefactions with the people. 

But this is only half of this so-called reciprocal trade. The 
other half is the concessions Canada makes to us. 

Who will pay the price of Canada’s concessions, and who will 
get the benefits? 

Canada has nothing to sell us except agricultural and forest 
products; on the other hand, she does not want our farm prod- 
ucts. She does not want them because she has enough of her 
own. Although she has a little over 8,000,000 of people, she 
makes more wheat to sell than we do, and she is probably the 
finest grazing country on the continent. What Canada wants 
is free entrance into our markets for her natural products, and 
the concessions which she makes to us on manufactures is to 
secure this valuable privilege. 

It is clear, therefore, that the farmer and the landowner will 
pay the price of the concessions Canada makes to us, aS we 
have seen he will pay the price of our concessions to Canada. 

But who will get the benefit of these concessions? Will they 
inure to the American manufacturer as a whole? No. Who, 
then, will they go to? 

I answer you: To the Steel Trust, the Harvester Trust, the 
Automobile Trust, and the Coal Trust. 

It is said that southern cottonseed oil will be benefited by 
the reduction made on that product. Not so. The duty which 
Canada levies on this product is a pure revenue duty and she 
has taken it off to relicve her people. The southern producers 
of this product have a monopoly in it. Canada must buy it 
from them or not buy it at all, and must pay the price they 
charge. They will get the same price and sell Canada practi- 
cally the same amount whether there is a duty on it or not. 

The total concessions made by Canada in favor of our manu- 
factures is only a little over $1,000,000. Of this amount the 
Harvester Trust will get about $196,000; the Automobile Trust 
will get about $100,000; the Coal Trust will get about $450,000, 
and the Steel Trust will geta share. There will be but little left. 

The farmers and the landowners, as I have shown, are the 
burden bearers of both concessions. This was so patent that 
the House of Representatives, after passing this bill, in recog- 
nition of these facts and as far as might be to remedy the 
wrong done the farmer, passed the so-called farmers’ free-list 
bill. 

That this reciprocity bill was regarded as unjust and unfair 
to the farmer is shown by the report of the Committee on 
Ways and Means on that bill. Chairman UNbDErwoop, speak- 
ing for the Democrats, said in that report: 


In fact, action on the Canadian agreement involves the necessity of 
farther and tmmediate action in removing a number of duties on im- 
ports from other countries, in order that justice may be done to the 
great army of our agricultural producers, who in the Canadian agree- 
ment are to have all the alleged protection removed from their products 
without a corresponding or reciprocal removal of the protective duties 
most burdensome on the commodities they must purchase as necessary 
to sustain their lives and industries. As a ane in the correction 
of this injustice, against which our farmers properly protest, the bill 
(H. R. 4413) herewith reported has been framed. 

This report admits what I have contended as to the effect 
on the farmer and that it was proposed and passed by the 
House of Representatives by way of compensation for the in- 
jury incident to putting his products on the free list unless 
the things he had to buy were also put on the free list. 

Sir, that was the general understanding when that farmers’ 
free-list bill was framed and introduced in the House. This 
report of the chairman of the committee expresses with ac- 
curacy the sentiment that then existed throughout the country, 
the belief that was entertained by the farmers and the people 
as to the purpose of that bill. The country was even led into 
the belief that there was some sort of an understanding that 
the President would sign that bill. There was no statement that 
any actual understanding existed, it is true, but it was in the 
atmosphere and it was widely believed. 


If the amendment I have 
in whose interest the dem 
will get the benefit of what the farmer loses in putting 
products on the free list, and if amendment 


Senator from Texas is adopted the farmer will 
be compensated for his losses. 

Who are the objectors to this amendment? Chiefly the news. 
papers and the President. The newspapers, because they think 
it will jeopardize their bill—because this is their bill—anq 
because they think it will be exposed to a presidential veto 
The President, because, being a protectionist, he does not be. 
lieve in putting manufactured products upon the free list. 

The newspapers say they are in the hands of a trust. and 
they demand immediate relief, even though they get it by jn- 
flicting injury upon others. They are not willing to wait inti! 
there is an opportunity to get what they want without injur-. 
ing others—they demand immediate relief for themselves. 

Why should the newspapers have what they want, and \hat 
I think they are entitled to in the main, at any cost, while 
the farmer and the general consumer must wait a more 
venient season? If the farmer is wronged by this bill, 
should he have to wait for compensatory legislation? 
should the wearer of woolen clothes have to wait? 

I have no objection to the newspapers and magazines }: 
free paper, but they should not insist upon getting it by +i 
roughshod over the interests and rights of everybody else. 

There is nothing in the financial conditjon of the newsps pers 
to justify them in this demand for preferential consideration 
and treatment over other consumers. The great metropolitan 
newspapers which are pressing this matter are not suffering. [: 
is said the profits of some of them in proportion to the capital 
invested are equal to those of the trusts. Mr. Ridder, president 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, when 2<keqd 
about this matter in the hearings, admitted that he was making 
on a circulation of 80,000 a net profit of $250,000. 

We must not, we are told, amend this reciprocity measure, 
because if we do we will endanger it—the President may 
veto it. We are told it is a step in the right direction, though 
a short step, and that the urgency for its passage is so creat 
we must run no risk. 

If this position is sound from a Democratic standpoint, then 
why not apply it to the wool bill? Why not first inquire of 
the President how much reduction he will stand on woolen 
clothes? Why not apply it to the farmers’ free-list bill? Why 
not inquire of the President how much he will concede to the 
farmer in compensation for what this bill takesfrom him? Why 
not apply it to all the Democratic tariff measures, and conform 
them to the wishes of the President? That is what is proposed 
in connection with this bill. Will any Democrat be willing to 
agree to that with respect to these other measures? 

If the Democrats will vote for these amendments to this )i!! 
we can get enough votes to pass them and remove many of the 
objections to this measure, objections that practically every one 
of them will admit, and make it of some benefit to the consumer 
as well as fairly just to the farmer. 

I see no reason why the “O. K.” of the President to what we 
do with respect to this bill is more imperative than his “0. Kk.” 
with respect to other tariff measures that are before us or that 
may come before us this session. 

I regret exceedingly to differ with a majority of my  ol- 
leagues on this side of the Chamber in this, or any other mai(cr. 
It would be more agreeable to me if I could, without viols‘ion 
of my convictions as to what is right and wise, agree with t)emn 
in this and all measures, but much as I would wish to do so, I 
can not agree with them that this trade agreement in its 
present shape, whether considered from the standpoint of 
political or public advantage, is either just or wise. 

It is a revision of the tariff, as I see it, in the interest, not 


, im a measure, 


increases—the tariff on monopolized products. 
There is no tariff for revenue in it. It is half free trade ond 
half protection—tfree trade in the raw materials of the soi! and 
protection for the finished products of the factories. It is 10° 
the kind of revision the people want, and it is not the kind ‘licy 
voted for at the late election. 

It may be to our political advantage to pass this bill, but | do 
not believe it. But if I thought it was to our political adv.n- 
tage to pass it, I am so thoroughly convinced it would be uw 'st 
the millions of my countrymen engaged in agricultural )'' 
not get consent of my mind to support it. — 
been made here and elsew cre 
am opposed to this pact beca'se 
lumber. 

I am opposed to putting lum)er 
general reduction of duties. or 
manufacture and which »\ds 
production is also put upon the free list 
only I, buat my colleague, and 
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Democratic resentative from my State, except one, 
ae oasuat ain lumber on the free list in the Payne- 
eee on account of the still further reduction in the 
duty on lumber that I am fighting this bill. I am fighting it 
because of its discrimination against the farmer. 

While my main fight against this bill is on account of the 
way it treats the agricultural interests of the country, I do 
not overlook its injustice to the lumbermen and to the owners 
of our timber and pulp forests. The lumber industry is the | 
largest single industry of the State, and, of course, I am inter- | 
ested in its prosperity; but I am under no different or greater | 


obligation to it than I am to any and every other industry of 
the State. 

It is said to be a treaty for reciprocity, and yet it admits 
Canadian paper and pulp into this country free of duty, while 
it is so arranged that not one pound of American-made paper 
ean enter Canada without paying a high protective duty. It 
reduces the duty on dressed lumber imported into this country 
from Canada to an average of $1 per thousand, while lum- 
ber imported from this country into Canada is required to pay 
a duty of $4.50 per thousand. 

Mr. President, there has been a duty on lumber, with the ex- 
ception of two years, every day and every year since 1817. The 
present duty of 7 per cent on lumber is the lowest that has 
ever been imposed. It is about one-third of the duty imposed 
on it under the famous low-tariff bill known as the Walker 
tariff, which ever since has been referred to as a model Demo- 
cratic measure. 

I have been advised from the Treasury Department that 
this duty of 7 per cent is bringing in more revenue to the 
Treasury than any of the duties equally as low in the whole 
Payne-Aldrich bill. Therefore it is the best revenue-producing 
duty in the Payne-Aldrich bill, and therefore it meets in a high 
degree the Democratic requirement that the tariff be levied so 
as to produce the largest amount of revenue. It is nearly a 50 
per cent reduction of the former duty. It has not checked im- 
portations. It has not created a wall over which our com- 
petitors can not break. It has provided a duty that subserves 
the purposes of revenue to an exceptional degree. 

But it is said that lumber is a necessary of life; that men 
must have houses to live in, and that lumber is the chief mate- 
rial out of which they are built. Grant it. Though, as a matter 
of fact, only a small part of the lumber cut in this country is 
used for building houses, and not one-tenth of the limber 
imported is used for houses. It is used for other purposes. 

So are clothes a neeessary of life. Men can live outdoors. 
They are not absolutely compelled to live in houses, but in this | 
country men can not live without clothes. They will freeze, | 
and, besides, the law will put them in jail if they do not clothe 
their bodies. 

I have voted for a duty of 7 per cent on the material out 
of which houses are made because it was a revenue duty and 
because I was pledged to my people to do it. The Democrats 
of the House have just, almost unanimously, voted for, and 
the Democrats of the Senate will, when it comes to a vote, 
unanimously vote for, a bill to put a duty of 42 per cent upon 
woolen cloths, imposing a duty upon the clothes the 
people wear six times as high as the duty for which I voted 
upon the material out of which the houses in which they live 
are made. They impose this duty on account of the revenue it 
produces and which the Government needs, and yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will produce no more revenue in proportion to the 
and importations than does that on lumber. 
principle can a highly revenue-producing duty of 

the material out of which the houses in 
are made, be said to be a protective duty, 
duty on the material out of which clothes 
made is only a revenue duty? Why should 


duty on the leading product of my 
a good tariff-for-revenue Democrat 
times higher duty on an article but little 
and which is no better revenue producer? 
account of the additional reduction in the 
Ss treaty that I have opposed it and 

tedly, and I state now, that 

vote for this bill if it is amended by adding the 


st and putting meat and flour on the free list. 
Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Trornton in the chair). | 
Does ot ears from North Carolina yield to the Senator from | 


Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 


So a eee yo 
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Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator if he thinks that Zeb 
Vance, of his own State, with the m of the present 
representation from that State, one of the very greatest of its 
Senators, was utterly mistaken and foolish when he made this 
statement: 


exceptic 


Now, sir, here are three great classes of producers of our country— 
the agriculturists, the miners, and the manufacturer and they have 
made this compact—or, at least, it has been made for them—that the 
taxes are to be levied upon the articles made by the manufacturer for 
their “encouragement” and “ protection” against competition; and 
taxes have been levied upon articles that compete with the miners who 
dig ores of irom and coal and everything of that kind from the soil. ) 
give it the appearance of equality and justice tariffs are also levied 
upon the wheat, and the corn, and the oats, and the cotton, and so 
forth, grown by the farmer. That, on paper, looks fair, but it so hap- 
pens that it is a reality for the manufacturer and miner and it is a 
delusion and snare for the farmer. 

* o + * * * ® 


Mr. SIMMONS. What was Mr. Vance talking about? 

Mr. REED. About the tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What tariff? 

Mr. REED. As I understand, he was talking of the tariff 
which preceded the Payne-Aldrich bill, the name of which at 
present escapes me—I think the Dingley bill. 

The miners and manufacturers together have grown rich 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the date of that? 

Mr. REED. It is a quotation which I find in the Conarzs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It must have been the 

Mr. REED. He said— 

The miners and manufacturers together 
lated enormous wealth by this protective 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I want to 
know if he proposes to read the whole of Senator \ 
speech? 

Mr. REED. No; only a few lines. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not expect the Senator would interject 
a whole speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina decline further to yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. REED. I was just reading briefly to elucidate the next 
remark. Senator Vance continued: 

The miners and the manufacturers together hav 
accumulated enormous wealth by this protective arrang But how 
has it been with the farmer? He has found that there is nothing to 
compete with him. A duty of 25 cents a bushel is laid upon his wheat, 
10 cents on his corn, etc., but it turns out, in fact and in truth, that 
there is no competition with him coming from abroad; there is nothing 
to protect him against. 

I say, therefore, that when this beautiful theory of protection came 
into practice, while it was a reality, and a substantial reality, for the 


manufacturer and miner, the agricultural man finds it to be a delusion 
and a cheat. 


The prices of all his products are fixed by the markets abroad; and 
why? Because he makes more than will supply the home market and 
the surplus which goes abroad fixes the price of what is sold in the 
home market. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, Mr. President-——— 

Mr. REED. I read that in order that the Senator might have 
the context. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
of that speech. 


Vilson bill. 


have grown rich 


arrangement 


and eccumu- 
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n rich and 








I wish the Senator would tell me the date 


Mr. REED. In just a moment I think I can find the date. 

Mr. SIMMONS. From whose speech is the Senator now 
reading? 

Mr. REED. I am reading from a quotation from the Con- 


GRESSIONAL Recorp just handed me by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Whose speech is it? I insist on knowing. 

Mr. REED. It is found in the speech of Mr. Kiron rn. 

Mr. BAILEY. Made against the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. REED. Not to my knowledge. 
the House of Representatives. 
and, therefore, I can not tell 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not going to make any comment on 
the speech from which that extract is read. That is under- 
stood in my State perfectly well. 

The Wilson bill was passed in 1894, as I remember. 
17 years ago. I do not think it was the Wilson bill. 
know, but I should like to know about that before I say what 
I am going to say. I think that speech was made against the 
McKinley bill, which was up in 1890, because my reco 
is that, while Senator Vance was alive when the Wil 


It was a speech made in 
There are many interruption¢g, 





That is 
I do not 


lection 
son bill 
. think 
Senator Vance died—I am not sure, but I think he died—just 
before the Wilson bill came to the Senate. ‘hut is niy impression, 

Mr. REED. I will say to the Senator that I shall have to 
examine it and find out. I will do that, and hand the fact, 
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whatever it is, to the Senator, The Senator says that he is 
Democratic, and yet he denounces free trade in lumber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, Mr. President, is the Senator going 
to ask me half a dozen questions in one? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me first answer the one the Senator has 
just asked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina decline to yield further to the Senator from Missouri? 
That is what the Chair wishes to know. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not yield to the Senator to ask two 
questions at once. I want to first answer the question 
asked me. 

Mr. President, I want to say in reference to that speech of 
Senator Vance that I presume the speech was made by Senator 
Vance on the McKinley bill, which was passed in 1890. That 
was 20 years ago. Senator Vance was a statesman; Senator 
Vance was a progressive man. 

If Senator Vance were standing here to-day and had knowl- 
edge of the facts with reference to the effect of duties upon 
farm products, as those facts have been given to the Finance 
Committee and to the Senate by the witnesses, Senator Vance 
would not say that his statements at that time were applicable 
to the conditions which exist now. ‘The Senator reads state- 
ments made by a Senator 20 years ago with reference to the 
effect of duties on farm products at that time, when all know 
that since that time there have been most radical changes in 
the conditions which affect the tariff duties on farm products. 
Everyone knows that since that time we have become prac- 
tically a nonexporting nation in wheat products; that we have 
ceased to be an exporting nation in meat products and live- 
stock, and we are not an exporting nation in barley—three 
staple articles to which this tariff relates—and that this change, 
so radically affecting conditions as respects tariff duties on 
those articles has taken place since 1890, when that speech was 
made. 

Mr. REED. But, Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Hold on a minute. The Senator is very 
keen in his desire to make some point against me, and reads an 
attack on me made in a speech delivered in the other House 
by a partisan of one of the candidates against me. Everybody 
in my State knows and understands this. 

Let me say to the Senator from Missouri, four years after 
Senator Vance made the speech, extracts from which the Sena- 
tor has read, the Wilson bill was passed. That was a Demo- 
cratic measure, was it not, I ask the Senator? 

Mr. REED. A very poor one, when it got through the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ah, but it was a Democratic bill when it 
left the other House, was it not? 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and the Wilson bill as it left the other 
House had a duty, not so high, upon every agricultural product 
that is mentioned in this treaty—every one of them. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina now yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I then understand the Senator’s position to be 
that while Senator Vance at the time he made this speech was 
opposed to every form of protection, he now holds that if Sena- 
tor Vance had seen that the tariff was actually to result in pro- 
tecting the farmer—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, I have said nothing of the sort. 

Mr. REED. In raising his price, that he would have pro- 
gressed and occupied this platform? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not said anything of the sort, and 
the Senator shall not put words in my mouth that I have not 
uttered. I was speaking with reference to Senator Vance’s 
statement with regard to duties on farm products not being 
operative, an utterance made in 1890; and I was referring to 
changes that have taken place since that time and the question 
of whether those duties are operative now; and I was referring 
to the fact that the Democrats in Congress subsequently framed 
and passed a bill that put a duty upon those very farm products. 

Mr. REED. Everybody knows—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 4 

Mr. REED. Everybody knows that in the Senate a bill was 
forced through here that did not satisfy the Democrats, and 
they took the best they could get. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not speaking about the bill that passed 
here, but I am speaking about it as it came from the other 
House. It carried those duties as it came from the House. 
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Mr. REED. There were then, Mr. President, as there are 
how, men who wanted protection written into revenue mea sures, 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator means to say that I want 
protection written into a revenue measure, he states what he 
is not authorized to state as the result of my record. Mr. Piesi- 
dent, if a vote against putting farm products on the free list js 
a vote in the interest of protection, a vote to retain highly 
protective duties on the manufactures of farm products is .|s0 
a vote for protection. 

I stand ready, as I have repeatedly stated, to vote with the 
majority of my colleagues on this side of the Chamber to put 
wheat and live stock on the free list if they will vote with me 
at the same time to put the flour and meat the millers and 
packers make out of these farm products on the free list, so 
that the consumer and not the protected manufacturer will get 
the benefit; but they refuse to do that and insist upon retain. 
ing these protective duties in the bill. When confronted with 
this inconsistency they answer that these duties are reduced. [I 
deny that. I contend that the nominal reductions this bill 
makes on these articles do not decrease their effective protec- 
tion; but conceding for the sake of the argument their conten- 
tion. The duty on meat at present is 14 cents. This bill, while 
taking the duty off of live stock, reduces that on meat to 1} 
cents. Now, suppose under this arrangement the beef packers 
will get the benefit of the tariff retained and the consumer wi)! 
get the full benefit of the reduction of one-fourth cent. Is it 
not manifest that the Beef Trust will get five-sixths of the 
benefit of putting live stock on the free list, while the people 
will only get one-sixth of that benefit? That is a reduction 
of the tariff so that the trusts get five times as much of the 
benefit as the people, even if any part of the one-fourth cent re- 
duction shall trickle down to them through the hands of the 
trusts, the jobber, and the retailer. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, one further question. The Sena- 
tor says—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The Senator states that he is Democratic. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. And that he stands on Democratic platforms; 
and yet he says he is in favor of a tariff on lumber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. And I want to read him—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. And I said I voted for it. 

Mr. REED. I want to read him the last Democratic })\:'- 
form adopted by the last Democratic national convention. 

Mr. KERN. And unanimously. 

Mr. REED. Adopted unanimously. It reads: 

We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, print 
paper, lumber, timber, and logs, and that those articles be placed upon 
the free list. 

I should like to ask the Senator from North Carolina if le 
stands on that declaration when he says that he favors a tariff 
on lumber? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when the Democratic con- 
vention which made that declaration adjourned and went hoe. 
on account of the fact that lumber is the largest single interes! 
in my State, employing tens of thousands of men, the people of 
North Carolina rebelled against that declaration of the Deiw- 
cratic Party to such an extent as to make it manifest to ‘le 
Democratic executive committee of that State that we were i) 
danger of losing the control of the State as the result of (hut 
declaration. To meet that condition, the committee issued aid 
circulated broadcast over North Carolina a circular wie), 
after discussing this platform pledge, gave an assurance that 10 
Democratic Senator or Representative from that State wou! 
vote to put lumber on the free list unless miil machinery, w!ic! 
enters so largely into the cost of manufacturing lumber, Wis 
also put upon the free list. 

If I had not recognized the authority of the executive com 
mittee of my State to bind me in that interpretation of my duly 
in this regard, and if I had not assented to it, as an honoral)!: 
man I ought to have said so when the campaign was on :\)\\ 
when we were using that pledge to get the votes of the Jumber 
people of my State. I did not do so, neither did any otlr 
representative from my State, so far as I know or ever hear, 
but’ on the contrary—— : 4 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Hold on; let me finish my sentence. On 
the contrary, Mr. President, some of the candidates for the 
House of Representatives read that circular on the hustings |) 
their campaign speeches to the people and promised to abide 
by it if they were elected. 

Mr. REED. May I interrupt the Senator? 








1911. 


Mr. SIMMONS. In that I was following aguin in the foot- 


great leader, William J. Bryan. Mr. 
candidate for Congress in the year when the Demo- 

4 al tform pledged our party to remove the 10 per 
onto ee eee of State banks. He was elected, and was 
a Member of the House of Representatives when the bill was 
brought into that House to carry out that pledge and repeal that 
tax. Mr. Bryan voted against that bill, and gave as his reason 
for voting against it, notwithstanding the Democratic national 
platform pledge with regard to it, that the people of his State 
were against it, and he had pledged himself against it to them; 
and carrying out that pledge, he voted against that platform 
declaration. 

Mr. REED. 
this once. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I trust the Senator will be as brief as he 
can, for I assure him that I am just about exhausted. 

Mr. REED. I want to say this: The Senator has several 
times remarked that I was keen to get at him, leaving an 
apparent inference that I have some feeling against the Sena- 
tor. That would be impossible. My relations with him have 
always been cordial, and I trust will always so remain. I 
have the highest admiration for the Senator, amounting almost 
to affection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very much obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I feel a little grieved at the position he takes 
bere, and it has been in the hope of receiving some light that 
I have been asking these questions. Now, I understand the 
Senator says that in order to get the vote of the hmmber inter- 
ests in his State the committee assured them that they would 
not be disturbed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1 said in deference to the sentiment of the 
State on that question. 

Mr. REED. In deference to the sentiment of the State and in 
order te get votes, they assured the people there would be no 
free lumber unless something else was done. I want to ask the 
Senator, as a matter of morals and as a matter of Democracy, 
if he thinks it is right to tax the people of all the United States 
on their lumber in order that even a Democratic candidate 
should be snecessful in his own home State? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator that I am in 
favor, as he is, of a tariff for revenue, and when a bill is made 
applying that principle I am perfectly willing that the indus- 
tries of my State and section shall take their places with those 
of other sections. 

I stated in the Senate when I was discussing this question at 
the time when the Payne-Aldrich bill was up, and also in a 
later speech, that this specific declaration with reference to lum- 
ber must be construed with regard to our general declaration 
about the reduction of tariff duties; and I tended that taking 
this specific declaration in connection with the general declara- 
tion of the platform, it did not mean that lumber was to be put 
on the free list unless other duties were reduced according to 
the general pledge of the platform. And I said that I would 
vote for free lumber if the duties on articles which compete with 
lumber or entered into the cost of its manufacture were reduced 
as promised in our platform. 

I said then, and I say now, that I am not willing that the in- 
dustries of my State shall be treated in any different manner, 

tariff @uties, from any other State or industries; that 
is unjust and diserimina ; 
on lumber is concerned, it is a revenue 
the time I voted for it. It has proved 
itself not only to be a revenue duty, but one of the best revenue 
Payne-Aldrich bill. I am advised, as I 
have said before, that it is producing more revenue than any 
other duty in the bill equally as low as it is. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to inquire if North Carolina was not 
represented in the Denver convention by a distinguished body 
of delegates—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. North Carolina was well represented at the 
pe convention. I have answered this thing three times here 

Mr. The Senator has not heard my question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator's 

Mr. KERN. I ask the Senator if North Carolina was not 
well fo gy hg arperrmme im the Denver convention? 

‘Mr. I have not attacked the Denver convention. 
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steps of that 
Bryan was a 


Mr. President, I trust the Senator will yield 
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Mr. KERN. I desire to know if the North Carolina delega- 
tion in the Denver convention did not unanimously vote for 
the adoption of that platform? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose they did; and I have not said 
anything to the contrary. There was a minority; but it is 
well understood that in such matters the minority often sub- 
ordinate their ‘views. 

Mr. KERN. I want to know whether or not that platform 
was adopted by the unanimous vote of the delegates present? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think everything was unanimous there. 

Mr. KERN. And then I should like to know the name of 
that distinguished North Carolinian, which I did not catch, who 
took it upon himself to repudiate the national platform in order 
to get the vote of the lember barons of North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator wishes to know the name 
of the chairman of the State executive committee which issued 
the circular I have referred to, I will, with pleasure, give it to 
him. . 

Mr. KERN. 
tleman’s name. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The name of the chairman is Mr. Hller. He 
was then, and is now, chairman of the Democratic executive 
committee in my State, and a very excellent gentleman. 

Mr. KERN. As I campaigned to some extent in different 
parts of North Carolina, I had not heard of the incident, and 
I was curious to know about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. By permission of the Senate, I insert here 
an extract from the circular with reference to lumber that has 
been the subject of the colloquy with the Senators from Indiana 
and Missouri : 

DIFFERENCE IN POSITION OF THE TWO PARTIES. 

The chief difference which lumbermen may expect from the two par- 
ties on this question is that the Republicans would put lumber on the 
free list, as demanded by its President, but that the lumbermen could 
expect little relief at the hands of the Republicans from the exaction 
of the trusts of the country, which go to make the manufacture of lun 
ber so expensive, while they may rest assured that the Democrats would 
not put lumber on the free list, it being a southern product, unk 
there should be coupled with it the placing upon the free list of a 
articles entering into competition with trust-controlled articles, as th« 
platform demands, and which would tend to largely cheapen the 
penses of the manufacture of lumber. 

This agreement should appeal with great force to the producers of 
lumber, for there is no other line of manufacture in the country more 
heavily taxed by the trusts. They are extensive users of steel rails 
which the head of the Steel Trust testified could be made at a profit at 
$15 per ton, and for which they have paid during the last three years 
from $30 to $40 per ton. And thus it is with practically all the ma 
terials which go into the manufacture of lumber, including the increased 
cost of labor, which the increase of 49 per cent in living expenses by 
reason of wnreasonable protection has made necessary. The machine 
and epee which they have for the manufacture of lumber can 1 
be considered as a permanent investment, but by reason of the h 
usage to which it is subjected has to be frequently replaced with n 
equipment and frequent repair; and every lumberman knows from hard 
experience how the cost of all such materials which go into the man 
facture has, in some instances, actually doubled in the last few yea 
under the combined robbery of protection and trusts. 


I only inquired his name. I did not get the gen- 


ex 


The above extract from the circular under discussion is not 
repudiation of the Democratic platform, but is the committe 
interpretation of it. 

Mr. President, I am bitterly opposed to the so-called Payne- 
Aldrich bill. In the committee and in the Senate I fought it 
with all my strength. 

It is an iniquitous measure. 

There are between three and four thousand items in that bill. 
Of this number I voted the same as did the leader of the ma 
jority at that time, Senator Aldrich, for 14 of them. I voted 
differently from him on all other amendments, and then voted 
against the bill as a whole. 

I voted as he did, and as all the Democrats did, for 
income-tax amendment. 

I voted as he did, and as many Democrats did, for the cus- 
toms-court provision. 

I voted as he did, and as all the Democrats except four did, 
for the provision with regard to the Philippine sugar tariff. 

I voted as he did, and as all the Democrats did, against reco: 
mitting Schedule K to the committee with the instruction to 
report a schedule with the duties on wool in the Dingley b 
unchanged. 

I voted as he did, and as all the Democrats except 2 did, 
against a tax of 10 cents a pound on tea. 

I voted as he did, and as 10 Democrats did, for a duty of 10 per 
cent ad valorem on iron ore, the raw preduct of 1 Trust, 
a product which only the iron and steel manufacturers b 
and use. 

I voted as he did, and as about half of t! 


the 
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ly 


e Democrats did, for 


an ad valorem tax of between 12 and 15 per cent on coal. We 
export six times as much coal as we import. 
I voted as he did on the five votes on the lumber schedule, re 


sulting in the present duty on lumber. Upon these five votes the 
Democrats were somewhat equally divided. 
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I voted as he did for a duty on quebracho, a tanning product 
not produced in this country but controlled by a foreign trust. 
A purely revenue duty. 

It will be seen that I was opposed then, as I am opposed now, 
to putting the raw materials of the trusts and manufacturers on 
the free list while the products they sell the people were pro- 
tected by duties which practically gave them a monopoly of the 
American market, 

I have no sympathy with the demand for free raw mate- 
rials for the tariff-protected manufacturers and trusts. Half of 
the products that come into this country to-day are on the free 
list; a very small fraction of them, only about one-fifth, are 
things that the people buy and consume, the balance are the raw 
materials of the manufacturers and trusts. Putting them on the 
free list has not reduced the cost of the finished products to the 
consumers. It has simply increased the protection of the 
manufacturer. 

We have an illustration of this in what happened when we 
put hides on the free list and retained a duty on shoes. It gave 
great relief to the Shoe Trust but no relief to the wearer of shoes. 

The free list of the Payne-Aldrich bill is one of the most 
valuable provisions to the tariff-protected trusts and manufac- 
turers in that bill. It adds enormously to their protection, 
while it affords relief to the consumer on but few articles. 

I am heart and soul in favor of revising—yea, repealing— 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. I am ready to begin on it as a whole or 
by schedules. 

But when I am asked to begin by putting the products of the 
farm and the soil and the things that come out of and off of 
the land on the free list while the manufactures of farm prod- 
ucts and the products which the farmer and landowner buy 
remain highly protected, I must confess I am invited to engage 
in a kind of revision for which I have no stomach. 

When I am asked to help in increasing the protection on the 
products of the two great trusts which are largely responsible 
for forcing the consumiug millions to pay 65 per cent more for 
the meat and bread they eat than the farmer receives for the 
products out of which these necessaries are made; when I am 
asked to put the farmer’s products on the free list in order to 
purchase a freer entrance into Canadian markets for the prod- 
ucts of the Steel Trust, the Harvester Trust, the Automobile 
Trust, and the coal barons and thereby increase their already 
enormous profits; when I am asked to support a measure which 
I firmly believe will give the farmer no relief, but which will 
greatly add to his burdens, while increasing the profits and 
strengthening the hold of these great trusts upon the people; 
when I am asked by legislation to ratify a treaty agreement 
negotiated on the part of this Government by a rank protectionist 
Secretary, and which is sponsored by a President wio in his 
pronouncement on the Payne-Aldrich bill declared it the best 
tariff law ever enacted; when I am asked to accept this meas 
ure without amendment, I feel compelled to both protest and 
withhold my support. 

Mr. GRONNA. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Cullom 


Kenyon 
Bailey Cummins 


Richardson 
ern Root 
Bourne Dixon a Shively 


Brandegee du Pont 
Briggs Fletcher 


ge Simmons 
McLean Smith, Mich, 
Bristow Foster Martin, Va. Smith, 8. C, 
Brown Fallinger Martine, N. J. Smoot 
Bryan Gore Nelson Stone 
Burnham Gronna Oliver : Sutherland 
Burton Guggenheim Overman Swanson 
Chamberlain Heyburn Page Taylor 
Chilton Hitchcock Penrose ‘Townsend 
= Johnson, Me. Perkins Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Johnston, Ala. Pomerene Watson 
Crane Jones Reed Williams 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. BAILEY. I desire to submit an amendment and ask 
that it be printed, which I intend, at the proper time, to offer 
as an amendment to the pending bill. 

This amendment is substantially the woolen schedule as it 
passed the House of Representatives. Indeed, it is exactly that 
bill with some changes in the duties. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I have listened with a great deal 
of interest to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smamons], 
and ae up a discussion of this measure practically where 
he left off. 

The pending motion relates to an amendment proposed to 
the Canadian tariff bill designed to put foodstuffs on the free 


list when those foodstuffs are made from raw materials whi: h 
by this bill, are put on the free list, and we have been told upon 
the floor of the Senate that the bill can not, and shall not. po 
amended in any particular. I want first to address myself i, 
the nature of a protest against bringing legislation into Coy. 
gress in this manner and under these circumstances; that js 
against the scheme of legislation being framed in detail by tic 
Executive and then presented with the demand that it be passi| 
without any consideration by Congress. 

Now, sir, in time of peace Federal legislation must of neces. 
sity relate very largely to the material interests of the people 
of this Nation. With our vast area, we have diversified climat i: 
geographic, and productive conditions. And I submit that wher 
it is proposed to frame legislation affecting the entire peoy\« . 
this Republic, every portion of this Republic has a right to j,. 
heard before that legislation is framed and comes with ;),o 
prestige that is a practical command to Congress that it s}).\\\ 
not be amended. It is impossible to imagine any gener,! 
legislation, except that which is purely ethical, that does ». 
bear more, either in burdens or grant more to one section «f 
this country than another in the opportunities of that legis|,,- 
tion. I insist that every section has a right to be heard when 
that legislation is being formed, and it is only in the equation 
of a Congress composed of men from every section of tho 
country and reflecting every character of environment that a 
fair result to all can be obtained. But that is not all. 

When legislation is proposed by a Senator or a Member of 
Congress it can be analyzed; it can be met in argument jy 
other Senators and other Congressmen from the standpoint of 
official equality. But, sir, when legislation comes into Congress 
from the Executive Office there is no one upon a plane of offici:| 
equality with the author who can defend a section or a class of 
people who may have been wronged and to whom injustice is 
being done. 

While I do not question the constitutional power of the 
President to frame legislation or dictate its terms to a ste- 
nographer in his office, I do submit that great sections of this 
country, great classes of our people, may be wronged by that 
legislation, without the purpose or intent, of course, on the 
part of the author, and those who would defend against that 
wrong and injustice can not meet the author of the measure 
upon a level of official authority and prestige, and it puts those 
who are being wronged at a disadvantage. 

But, sir, it goes further than that. What I am going to 
say now does not affect me personally as a deterrent, for to re- 
fuse to sacrifice the interest of my constituents for the sop 
of patronage does not embarrass me. If I had my way the 
occupant of every office in the United States, the territorial 
jurisdiction of which could be ascertained, would be elected at 
the hands of the electors of that territorial jurisdiction. [But 
in place of that, we have to-day a system where thousands upon 
thousands are appointed to their positions by the Executive, 
and a measure coming from the hands of the Executive not only 
comes here without that equation of consideration which should 
be found in Congress, with its representatives from every sec- 
tion of the country; it not only comes to the Congress wit! the 
overpowering advantage of Executive approval with no oue of 
official equality to challenge the correctness of his position «s to 
that legislation, but it comes to Congress with all the poten- 
tiality and power of patronage in the hands of the Executive. 

You may say that no Congressman or Senator should yield 
for one moment to the claims of patronage, and yet every Sen- 
ator must admit that it does not conduce to the cheerfulness of 
senatorial service to be charged with inability to secure for 
one’s friends their fair share of pa because, in defense 
of his constituents, a Senator finds it necessary to oppose tlic 
desire of the administration. You may say that that is some 
thing Senators should rise above, but men are human; and | 
submit that in legislation broad as this legislation is, lezis!:- 
tion that may affect one section of this country advantageous'y 
and another section of this country injuriously, giving to one 
class an undue advantage and wronging another class, it is @ 
wrong and injustice to either section or class that they can not 
be defended upon the floor of this Senate except at the cos! 
of official recognition to the man who makes the defense. Tlic 
baneful and yet potential lure of patronage should never bc 

section or class in proposed 


We had an illustration of that a year ago when the railroad 
declaration that there should 

* dotted, and that to — 

the party. Within a few months 

White House in which it 

from their usual share 

bid defiance to the 

that bill, amended in 
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, ieular but one, every reactionary feature but 
onary cinene a it, signed with an expression of approval from 
the Executive, who, according to the declaration of his clerk, 
had punished Senators for defying his will. That it was passed 
in defiance of Executive will and at the cost of patronage 
speaks well for Congress. I insist that Congressmen and Sena- 
tors should have the right to defend the interests of the people 
free from the menace of Executive disfavor. 

I say this not with reference to any feeling toward the 
Executive. I would say the same thing no matter who occupied 
that great office. I believe, Senators, the time has come when 
some one should stand on this floor and make his protest against 
legislation that is sent in here—working as this does a great 
injustice upon a large body of our people—with the injunction 
that it shall not be amended in a single particular, and that 
injunction coming from a source so potent, so far-reaching in 
its effect upon the political fortunes of Congressmen and Sena- 
tors as the Chief Executive of this Nation. 

I now address myself to the character of this so-called legis- 
lation, and in doing this I shall discuss the attitude and the 
poliey of the Canadian Government. But I want it understood 
that I do it in no spirit of complaint against the Cauadian 
Government. I admire beyond expression that splendid patriot- 
ism that has made the welfare of Canada the lodestar of its 
political and administrative policy. 

I yield to no man in my admiration of that broad statesman- 
ship of Canada which looks out for Canada, which iooks out 
for Canada as an entirety, and which seeks to build up Canada 
in the interest of Canada. I believe in the time-honored maxims 
that “Charity begins at home,” and “ He who fails to provide 
for his family is worse than an infidel.” 

Now, then, we are told that if we amend this bill we will 
encounter not only Executive displeasure, but if we fail to pass 
it so as to meet the approval of Canada it will be the last 
chance that Canada will offer us for reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. A complete answer, however, to the proposition is found 
in the fact that the pending bill is not reciprocal. It is a grant 
of our market to Canada without any corresponding grant worth 
considering. In other words, it is the taking down of our tariff 
where Canada can successfully compete with us, and to say 
we can not do that at any time if we desire is absurd. 

The President—and I shall have to refer frequently to the 
President, because he is the author of this bill, just as I would 
refer to a Senator had a Senator been the author of the bill— 
the President says that he tried to get certain concessions at 
the hands of Canada, but was unable to do so. He did not need 
to place himself at the mercy of Canadian diplomacy to learn 
that; a study of Canadian development and Canadian tariff 
policy would have saved him that trouble. 

I want to invite the attention of the Senate to a consideration 
of Canada in her entirety. Canada stretches from one ocean to 
the other, a somewhat narrow strip in latitude, but as you go 
west of the Great Lakes and beyond the forests that adjoin the 
Great Lakes Canada broadens out into a wide expanse. 

Canada is so situated that she never can build up a great 
manufacturing industry in her mid-continent possessions. In 
that respect Canada differs from this country, because our 
manufacturing interests have moved westward with the advance 
of population. But Canada, owing to the condition of her 
natural resources, must always have her industrial activities 
in the extreme east or the extreme west, while that great wider 
central expanse of Canadian territory must ever be devoted to 
agriculture and grazing purposes. 

Canada has adhered persistently to one policy, and that is 
the policy of protection, and so insistent is Canada with refer- 
ence to protection that she even insists upon a protective policy 
counter to the general current policy of the mother country. 

Now, Canadian statesmanship is confronted with this situ- 


ation—that the consumers of Canada and the western farmers | 


of Canada must in some way be reconciled to the high tariff 
which Canada, in order to develop her eastern manufacturing, 
imposes upon manufactured articles coming into Canada, and 
there is only one way in which Canada can do that, and 
that is to find something that, so far as satisfying the Canadian 
western farmer, will take the place in his mind of a demand 
for a reduction upon manufactured articles and reconcile him 
to the maintenance of a Canadian tariff upon manufactured 
irticles. Unless this is done sooner or later he will demand 
their abolition or material reduction. 
pa. fn. from the President's address, delivered in Chicago. 
Again, in our negotiations over this Canadian reciprocity treaty I 
directed our commissioners to secure as le . 
manufactures in Canada as they could, but they ff A - 4 a 
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any more than appears in this treaty, for the reason that Canada would 
not expose her manufacturers to the competition of American manu- 
facturers, which is a very conclusive proof that the manufactured 
products that enter into the cost of living are higher in Canada than 
they are in the United States. Otherwise they would not fear the com- 
petition of American manufacturers. 

Of course he could not; nor should he have expected, in view 
of the tariff history of Canada, to get any material reductions 
on manufactured articles, Canada has been determined for over 
half a century, and is determined now, to maintain her tariff 
wall against the United States upon manufactured articles just 
as long as she can, although to do that much longer she must in 
some way placate the western Canadian farmer. She is deter- 
mined upon this because we can manufacture cheaper than she 
can, and to take her tariff wall down on manufactured articles 
would subject her to further competition and a greater influx of 
articles of American manufacture, . 

We do not need to waste any time upon that proposition, for 
the President’s own statement in the closing lines of the para- 
graph I have quoted says: 

Canada would not expose her manufacturers to the competition of 
American manufacturers, 

So we have the President’s own statement that Canada would 
not sacrifice her interests by taking the wall down where we 
could compete, and the fact that she consents to take the wall 
down on farm products, by analogy of reasoning, shows that 
she does so because she can compete with us in farm products. 

Now, I must digress a moment at this point to analyze this 
idea of reciprocity. 

It is the subject of congratulation that as we have advanced 
in civilization we have blunted the somewhat rugged edges of 
human instinct and purpose: but human instinct and purpose 
survive, nevertheless. We may take on a certain finish of man- 
her, we may take on a certain finish of expression, but self- 
interest is as absolutely the guiding star of activities to-day as 
it was before man had ever coined and conjured up attractive 
terms like “ reciprocity.” There never yet was a trade made in 
this world, from two boys trading jackknives unsight and un- 
seen to two nations engaging in a treaty, but that each sought 
it because it thought it was to be the gainer. No nation will 
ever grant any reciprocity in anything unless that nation be- 
lieves she is either acceding to a demand within her own bor- 
ders or is getting something from the other nation which is an 
equivalent of what she gives. 

So we may as well strip this of the attractive term “ reci- 
procity” and call it simply a cold-blooded trade proposition, 
and the real motive on each side in a trade negotiation be- 
tween countries is that each country wants the market of the 
other in those things it can produce cheaper than the other. 
Reduced to that analysis, what do we find? We find that 
Canada has already made one concession, not to the United 
States, for she never has and never will make a concession to 
the United States. When Canada took the duty off corn, she 
took it off as a concession not to us, but as a concession to the 
demand of the Canadian people, who could not successfully 
raise corn in competition with us. She has made the conces 
sions to her own people in response to their demand, just as in 
this tariff bill that is pending we make a concession to our own 
people. The basis of this tariff bill on our side is the demand 
for free print paper, not as a desire to grant a concession to 
Canada, but because there is a demand within our own bor- 
ders which must be heeded in the matter of tariff revision. If 
the demand for free paper must be complied with, it would 
have been far better to have done so directly without sacri- 
ficing the farming interest, as in this bill. 

The principal thing which under this bill we do get into the 
Canadian market, in addition to what we already have, is 
southern fruit, and, obedient to the rule I have shown, southern 
fruit is certain in time to go into the Canadian market, not as 
a concession to the United States, but because fruit has become 
so general in its use to-day that the people universally de 
mand it. Applying this principle, now, to the terms of this ar 
rangement with Canada, what do we find? We find that ¢ 
ada is confronted with the problem of maintaining her many 
facturing interests by a tariff. To do that she must placate the 
western Canadian farmer, and consequently she stands y 
she has stood for the last 50 years, insisting that she wil! uotl 
take the tariff down as to American manufactured articles, but 
insisting that she must get us to take it down as to farm prod 
ucts, for the benefit of the Canadian farmer, that she may thus 
placate the Canadian farmer and reconcile him to the mainte 
nance of the Canadian tariff wall upon American manufactured 
articles. 

When this bill first came up there was quite an approval of it 
throughout the country. A great many men in my section of the 
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country favored the bill because they believed that reciprocity 
meant something—that the giving of our markets to Canada 
involved the giving of the Canadian market to us. But grad- 
ually as they came to read the bill they discovered that there 
was nothing of the kind in it; that outside of southern fruits 
there was practically—broadly stated, of course, because there 
are always exceptions—no admission to the Canadian market 
that we do not have under existing law, and no material reduc- 
tion of duties on those things we make cheaper than Canada, 
and, as they discovered this condition, approval of the bill began 
to abate. 

But now some say “while the bill does not do what we 
thought it was doing, while the bill does not open the Canadian 
market to our people, yet it is a step in the right direction.” I 
hardly know how to characterize that kind of a proposition. 
Here is‘the United States, and the only thing in the world that 
the United States has to trade with Canada is a market for farm 
products, because farm products can be produced cheaper in 
Canada than here, just as manufactured articles can be pro- 
duced cheaper here than there. If we should open our doors 
to-day to every manufactured article in Canada it would not 
amount to anything, because, as the President himself so frankly 
admitted, the cost of manufacturing in Canada is greater than it 
is here. 

On the other hand, Canada is still an importing country as to 
manufactured articles in excess of her production and until 
Canada develops her manufacturing to a point where she has 
something to export she will not be asking for a market for 
manufactured articles. 

If to-day we should say to Canada, down goes our tariff 
wall on manufactured articles, it would not be any concession 
to Canada. It is nothing that Canada wants. The only thing that 
Canada wants is our market for farm products, and she wants 
that to placate her farmers and reconcile them to the Canadian 
tariff on manufactured articles, and now we propose to trade 
that off for nothing upon the theory that, having got rid of the 
only trading stock we have, we are going to get something in 
sound trade in the future. And that is characterized as states- 
manship. 

Compare that kind of a proposition with that broad, farseeing 
statesmanship of Canada, which insists on maintaining the 
tariff wall as to manufactured articles, but seeks to placate and 
reconcile her farmers to the maintenance of her tariff wall 
by securing to her farmers this great American market of ours. 
Not only that, but Canada never will take down her duties on 
manufactured articles until she is obliged to do so in response 
to a demand within her borders, largely from her farmers there- 
for. Just in proportion as by this bill we placate the Canadian 
farmer and reconcile him to the maintenance of the Canadian 
tariff against manufactured articles, just in that proportion we 
postpone the day when Canada will be obliged, in concession to 
her own people, to take down her wall upon manufactured 
articles. We are not only giving away all we have on earth to 
trade, but we are satisfying and reconciling the Canadian 
farmer with the high protective tariff Canada imposes upon 
manufactured articles; and to say that that is hastening the 
day when the tariff wall will come down it seems to me is as 
great a travesty on logic as it is to characterize it as statesman- 
ship is a travesty on statesmanship. On the other hand, it is 
the absolute giving away of our stock in trade and postponing 
the hour when the Canadian farmer, in resentment at the bur- 
dens imposed upon him by the Canadian Government through 
her tariff wall, will insist upon that wall being removed. 

The President says that this is the best he could get. Any 
student of American and Canadian tariff history would have 
known that. From the date when the tariff was framed in 
1855 between Canada and the United States down to the 
present hour the one thing that every Canadian statesman, who 
has met a representative of our Government upon a reciprocal 
proposition, has insisted upon was that they would not yield 
upon their tariff as against manufactured articles. 

I could stand here and read extracts from great Canadian 
statesmen, one after another, insisting that the one thing they 
would have would be the American market for their farm and 
natural products, and that they would grant nothing more. 
This is seen in the experiences of Presidents Grant and Harri- 
son, who both undertook to negotiate trade relations with 
Canada, but in each case Canada insisted on her old-time 
policy of maintaining her tariff where we could compete and 
insisting on our taking ours down where she could compete, 
just as she has done in the present case, but, without 
invidious comparison, both Grant and Harrison refused to sub- 
mit to such a one-sided arrangement. When the President of 
the United States went into this arrangement and secured this 
kind of a deal with Canada he knew that this was the old-time 
policy in which Canada had never wavered. I am not com- 


plaining of Canada; I admire their statesmanship, their coy. 
age, and patriotism. The one thing in which they never }a\.. 
wavered is their refusal to yield anything against their 0), 
manufacturers. One thing that Canada has insisted on fro), 
the very beginning in any trade relation with us is the letti),- 
down of our bars against her farm and natural products, ho|\). 
ing the fort where we could compete and asking us to yio), 
where she could compete. o 

More than that, I say, without any spirit of criticism, t}, 
was nothing in the situation whieh demanded the President ; 
place himself in a position where he was obliged to take {})\; 
or anything else. Two years ago the Payne-Aldrich bill pass..; 
Congress. For two years among the American people the ti. 
of resentment has been rising and rising against that })j)). 
For two years the American people have borne the unjust })\\;. 
dens that that bill imposed upon them. There was an })\);. 
dance of work for the President and Congress without {))o 
President entering into a position where he had to apolovet; 
cally say “It was all I could get.” . 

Compare this measure with itself and we find that while i: 
makes no material reduction upon manufactured articles ;; 
places the products of the farm upon the free list. Two yoirs 
ago I voted and worked against the Payne-Aldrich tariff })()| 
for the simplest reason on earth, and that was because that }\)) 
was framed in the interest of the few and at the expense of |)). 
many. I desire to enter my protest against the too gener.) 
extension of a free list in this country. A free list is a iy. 
edged sword. A free list of raw materials, while it may jo 
heralded as a downward revision, after all is the best frie 
the trusts have. While it may be secured in apparent adyoc.cy 
of the rights of the people, it is the false friend of the peopl. 

| Taking the duty off of the raw material and leaving the dniy 
on the finished product simply exposes the American prodicer 
of raw material to competition with other countries, and |. \es 
the American consumer at the of the protective tarif 

| under an economic condition in which combination is far to 
fast taking the place of competition. Yet that is the plan upon 
which this bill is framed. While it takes the duty off of the 
raw material it leaves a duty upon the protected article. 

I am a Republican. I stand upon the Republican platforin 
that protection within the limits of the difference in the cosi of 
production is a fair measure for the entire country. |i 
actually costs $1 to produce an article, and that is the hones: 
and fair actual cost, every citizen of this Republic direcily « 
indirectly may be said to participate in that cost. A duty of 
$1 that absolutely measures the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction is less of a wrong to the American people than a duty 
of 25 cents in excess of what the manufacturer requires. There 
is no escape from that conclusion. 

Take the item of beef. No one will insist for one moment 
that our beef packers require a protective duty as against the 
labor employed in producing the finished product. Yet this )il! 
takes the duty off the steer and leaves a larger direct protective 
-duty, making allowance for the compensatory duty taken off tle 
steer, than exists to-day on the beef itself under the Pay 
Aldrich tariff bill. 

I submit figures and statistics upon that subject, prepare! by 
an employee of the Treasury: 


Effect of proposed reciprocity upon the protection to certain industrics 
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the United States says that this measure is | most a sacrilege in view of the position which McKinley actu- 
i The President. “Republican traditions and the utterances of | ally took. In that speech in Buffalo, when McKinley was in 
- t Republican leaders. In my creed a truth is just as much | the shadow of impending death, he recorded for the last time 
erew th ne it is admitted as afterwards. The earth just as | with unabated loyalty his conviction of the Republican doctrine 
saint revolved on its axis when all mankind believed it to | of protection. Three times on that day he spoke of the ex- 
eat ae as it does to-day. There is that in human nature | pansion of our market. He spoke of the fact that exclusive- 
a rompts us to turn to something outside of ourselves in | ness was a thing that had to be relegated to the past, but in 
; * of our position, which may perhaps ward off criticism. | every instance, never for one moment abating his loyalty to 
/ oon matter how patent a truth may be, a man is inclined, espe- | protection, he insisted that whatever be done should be done 
: > if he is facing criticism, to cite somebody as authority for | without injury to American labor or American industrial ac- 
“net tan and the President cites such men as Blaine and | tivities— 
McKinley. 
zee Ropeblionn, pintereered sail en ae = What? Strike at the great agricultural interests of this 
question 0 nd wherever the Republican Party has declared country? No; but— 
protection, a the handmaid of tecti By sensible trade arrangements, which will not interrupt our home 
for reciprocity it has been as the han of protection. production, we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus. 
Mr. Blaine is quoted on this subject, and I submit the speech Again, he says: 
of Mr. Blaine delivered in 1874, when he was dealing with this If perchance ad of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or 
yery question of Canadian reciprocity. Of course I am aware, | to encourage and protect our industries at home. 
very student of our country’s history is, that in his latter ¥ re mK 3 . : 
as e Blaine evolved the idea of reciprocity in noncompeti- Will any man in face of the evidence that has been presented 
; days eed = ith South America; but Mr. Blaine, so far as I to the Committee on Finance question the necessity to-day of 
tive a pe gla career never for one moment assumed to | Protection to the farming industries of this country? Whatever 
know, in sition that reciprocity should include the surrender | ™@Y have been said in the years gone by, as we have reached 
take the ~ products, our own industries, or the sacrifice of our | ® point that our consumption is narrowing down to our pro- 
Oe aie I quote from his speech dealing with the very duction, every man realizes the benefits of the protective duty 
subject of Canadian reciprocity : were these articles. ‘ 
am not going to spend all my time, or ask the Senate to take 
Against the whale policy ett Gbolt of an eittinw ae its time, in analyzing the question whether you can board a 
ma z . 


tion gives to the House of Representatives | farm laborer in Canada for $3.37 a week or in the United States 
fis! and exclusive right to originate bills of revenue. and this reat for $3.373. There is a broad concrete fact, which I shall give, 
ower shoul ept whe ect and ut- | that tells more than table upon table of statistics. 
biased vote of eid be. edwittcd free or with dicainished™ nk Take the figures which the President has submitted here; 
may be well also py hy Bags Ry RS Sa en and when I speak in this connection of the last year I mean 
ee ook the “ log-rolling ” feature of a —— in which it the fiscal year ending March 31, asin saed that = the a cg a 
will inevitably happen that certain interests will be sacr ficed in order | ered by these figures. Take the items that this bill advances to 
that others ey Pa ceaidcien Per it ersten cee the free fa and group those oo, ao eee * t rade last, 
basis wit , year on that group was against us to the extent of $22,000,000. 
theme S16 ee eine a 4 own people, always’ bearing Our entire balance of trade against Canada was $119,000,000, 
in mind that in government as in family matters “charity begins at | and to get that $119,000,000 we had to sell enough more stuff 
home,” and that ~ he who provideth not for those of his own house is | tp make up the dead loss on farming products of $22,000,000 in 
worse than an infidel. the balance . 

While I do not assume that it will add anything to the force I know some critic may say that this should be $17,000,000 
of Mr. Blaine’s statement I also desire to enter my emphatic | instead of $22,000,000, but the Senate will bear witness I use 
protest. I believe, sir, that a measure involving the welfare of | the term “advances to the free list.” 

90,000,000 of people ‘should be wrought out in the equation of I have already mentioned the fact that Canada has put our 
Congress, imperfect as Congress is, as much given to delay as/| corn on the free list, not as a concession to us but a concession 
Congress is; that it should be wrought out in the equation of | to the Canadian people. Eliminating corn, in which we had a 
representatives from every section of this country, reflecting | balance last year of $4,000,000, and grouping the articles which 
the environment of every section of the country. We will get | this bill advances to the free list, there is a balance of trade 
a fairer disposition in that equation than any man in the seclu- | against us of $22,000,000. 

sion of his office can ever hope to work out. I realize that the balance of trade may mean much or it may 

I have already shown that every country—and Canada is no | mean little. If we should buy all our coffee of Venezueia or 
exception to that rule—admits that which she is forced to | all our tea of Ceylon, we buy more than we would sell to those 
admit by reason of a demand within her borders, just as we | people, and it would simply mean that we bought our entire 
are conceding the proposition of paper in this country—not as a | supply of coffee and tea from one country; but when you meas- 
concession to Canada, but because of the demand in our own midst. | ure the balance of trade in competitive countries it means 

We find here this great farm interest ruthlessly sacrificed; | that the country which has the balance of trade is able to com- 
we see here the Beef Trust bolstered; we see here the miller | pete successfully with the country against which the balance 
protected ; we see here the contractor getting free rough lumber | of trade exists. 
for ties and for bridge building, while the humble American I was reading the other day that this would be a great open- 
home is being constructed with finished lumber upon which a duty | ing for the farmers, because last year the American farmer 
is retained, and a greater duty, if you take into account the com- | shipped 7,680 tons of hay into Canada; but, in keeping with 
pensatory duty, than it was before the enactment of this bill. the general effort that has been made in favor of this bill, the 

Yet the man who penned those lines in defense of the broad | author of that statement failed to state that last year Canada 
equation in the consideration of American interests at the | shipped 96,507 tons of hay into this country. 
hands of legislation in a protest against the logrolling methods Take butter. Last year we shipped 61,000 pounds of butter 
adopted in the treaty-making process is quoted as being in favor | to Canada. Canada shipped 980,000 pounds into this country. 
of the bill, which by its very terms strikes the duty down upon | A great many people in defending this bill say, taking these 
& group of articles where last year, and according to the very | figures only of the small importations, ‘“‘Why, we can stand 
evidence furnished by the President, we have a balance of | those importations,” forgetting all the while that back of that 
trade against us of $22,000,000, and leaves a greater direct pro- | importation of 980,000 pounds of butter lay 5,000,000 pounds 
tective tariff than ever when you take into account the com- | more ready to come into this market, but which under existing 
pensatory duty upon the things that the people of this country | conditions Canada had to send to England. 
eat, the bread, the meat, and the dressed lumber which the peo- Now, it is proposed to give this butter market to Canada, and 
ple use in the construction of their buildings. And yet James G. | we take the English market in exchange; and that is about all 





Pee ae 


By sensible trade arrangements, which will— 





Blaine is quoted in defense of a proposition of that kind. there is of the element of reciprocity in this bill. 

Then, the President turns to the name of McKinley, a It is proposed to take one or two hundred million bushels 
name that are wont to conjure with and cites Mc- | of Canadian wheat—no one can tell how much it will develop— 
Kinley as in favor of proposition of this character. We are | and we send that much more of our wheat to England and take 


a 
all familiar with the last utterances of McKinley, but I shall | the English price and the English market, exchanging the 
read them into my remarks that they may go into the Recorp as | American market for the English market. If that is reci- 
part of my protest not only against the manner in which this | procity, Heaven save the mark, and Heaven save us from any 
legislation is brought here, but a protest against what is al- | great surcharge of that sort of reciprocity. 
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I say again, the $22,000,000 balance against us absolutely 


















demonstrates that that group of articles can not be produced 
in successful competition with the Canadian producer of those 
articles, and instead of listening to the warning of William 
McKinley, instead of having in mind these words: 


If perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or 
to encourage and protect our industries at home— 

Or listening again to these words— 

By sensible trade agreements, which will not interrupt our home 
production, 

Instead of recognizing that, as the basis of legislation looking 
to trade relations, it is proposed now to take a group of articles 
showing in the balance of trade against us on that group our 
inability to compete in those articles and strike down the 
duty on that group as the basis of a trade relation; and I say 
again, the only trade we will get is that we trade our market 
for the English market. I deny that such a scheme is in 
harmony with Republican policies or the declarations of Repub- 
lican leaders, not only is it unjust to the memory of Blaine and 
McKinley to try to distort their clear utterances for protection 
into support of this measure, but that this bill is repudiated by 
Republicans of our own generation is found in the fact that in 
the House a large majority of Republicans voted against it in 
February, and, taking into account our reduced numbers in the 
House now, a still larger percentage of Republicans voted 
against its passage in April, and a large majority of Republicans 
in this Chamber will vote against it. It will owe its passage 
to Democratic votes. 

It is said that if this bill should be passed the great influx of 
wheat which will come into this country would steady the price 
of wheat. Does anyone suppose that shipping 100,000,000 bush- 
els of Canadian wheat into this country and we shipping 
100,000,000 bushels to England would change the ultimate quan- 
tity of wheat at all? And that would be the result as to any 
quantity coming here under this bill from Canada. We give them 
our market and we take the foreign market. There is the same 
‘general production; there is the same general consumption. 

Again, we are reminded that it would prevent gambling in 
wheat. There never was a time when gambling in wheat dié 
not keep pace with increased production, and if the production 
of the world to-day could be doubled it would in no way lessen, 
but rather accentuate, gambling. In fact, we do not add any- 
thing to the vital supply. We only transfer one or two hundred 
million bushels, as the case may be, from Canada to our mar- 
ket, and in exchange we get the English market for the market 
which we surrender, 

Now, speaking of this free list and free raw material, while 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smamons] used the illus- 
tration, I am going to also use it, and say that the test of an 
honest revision is not the downward revision necessarily upon 
a free list composed of raw material. In the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill we had a great increase of the free list, and yet in that 
increased free list as it stands totalized to-day we only gave 20 
per cent directly to the consumer and the other 80 per cent to 
the benefit of the man who handled the raw material. In other 
words, only 20 per cent of our present free list goes directly to the 
consumer, the other 20 per cent going first to the manufacturer. 

There was a time in the history of tariff when we had com- 
petition and the cheaper the manufacturer got the raw ma- 
terial the cheaper he would sell in the market in competition; 
but when competition gives way to combination, then instead 
of helping the consumer by putting raw material on the free list 
you are simply taking money out of the Federal Treasury and 
putting it in the pockets of the trust, the combination, or the 
aggregation of those who use the free raw material and 
it to the finished product before it reaches the consumer. 

I declared two years ago, and I reiterate that declaration 
to-day, that, cost what it will of presidential disfavor, cost 
what it will of political fortune, I will never cast my vote for 
a tariff-revision bill until that bill has some just regard for 
the American consumer. He may be a stranger here, I think he 
seldom entered here in years gone by, but he is here, and he 
will be heard here hereafter. The vice of this bill, like the vice 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill, is that the ultimate consumer, ac- 
cording to the President’s own admission, to which I will later 
refer, gets very little, if any, benefit. 

We are told by the President of the United States that there 
are men who “ vociferously” assume to defend the farming in- 
terests. it is also’ intimated that the opposition of the farmers 
has been worked up. 

The farmer is a man who gets up in the morning before day- 
light and starts his farm work. All day long he toils in the 
fields and at night goes back and finishes his chores. It is true 
that in the last few years, owing to the unexampled prosperity 
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of this country, that men here and there have been wot 
ahead a little. That man reads of a tariff bill—a tariff bin a 
takes the duty off the wheat which he raises, but leaves it « 

the flour that he buys; a bill which takes the duty off the ; 
that he raises, but leaves the duty on the beef, if he does y.: 
himself slaughter it, that he may buy in the market: 9 } 
that gives to a contractor free timber for bridges and tics |... 
leaves a duty upon the doors and window-sashes that go int) ;),. 
farmer’s house; a bill that not only takes the duty off ijn 
farmer’s wheat, but, as he develops into butter making, he on 

essarily does it somewhat at the expense of the grain raisine 
and so he has to buy bran and shorts—that farmer, with +), 
tariff taken off his wheat and off his butter, reads a bil) (1... 
leaves the duty on the bran and shorts that he must buy: ».. 
the President of the United States intimates that that far... 
has to be told to rebel at that suggestion, that he has to he ... 

to protest at the hands of some active and, as the Pro<ia.... 
characterizes them, “vociferous friends of the farmer.” | ¢.... 
that that will not set kindly in the mind of the American farn,.. 

For years the American farmer has stood the brunt of ;).;. 
battle. He has been told “if you be patient, as we develo) ; 
manufacturing interests of this country we will make . | 
market for you”; and as we get that home market so noes, ; 
where the difference of consumption and production is 4)» 
wiped out, then, without even giving the farmer a heari))- . 
benefit of the system is dug out from under his feet: 9),) ;),. 
President gives as a reason why he did the digging gj, 
handed and alone that if others had been consulted j) | 
framing of this bill there would have been a difference of 
ion as to what the bill should contain. There is a truth ¢h.: 
no enemy of the President, past or future, will ever questio- 
there surely would have been a difference of opinion. +t 
farmer, however, was entitled to be heard in the framine of 4 
bill that was to come before this Congress with the prestic. «+ 
a declaration for its passage without amendment from 9 m9) 
to whom to go counter meant disfavor with the administra. 
tion. That farmer was entitled to be heard before he should jo 
sacrificed in a bill that was to come here with a declaration 
that not a “t” should be crossed nor an “i” dotted. ve 
are told that that farmer had to be stirred up in order to oppose 
a measure of this kind. 

In this connection I want to digress for a moment to say this: 
I think all Senators have noticed a change in the last few yerrs 
There was a time here when men who made it their business 
to create forces behind them, associatians for and again 
things, would get a bill introduced, or would find a Dill w 
had been introduced, and they would write out to their clientage, 
and back to us would come hundreds and thousands of stere 
typed letters saying “ Vote against House bill so-and-so,” « 
“Vote for Senate bill so-and-so.” 

But Senators who have been here a few years will bear 
witness that those stereotyped letters have disappeared; (! 
no longer come here; but in the place of them there comes 
ter, frequently written on half a page of somewhat faded }ajer, 
by a man whose hand you can see has been cramped and cra}bc 
with toil, written with a pen 
wording of that letter, giving that man’s reason for 0)) g 0 
favoring a bill, while it may be evidence of a crabbed hand, 
half-faded paper, and rusty pen, nevertheless it bespeaks 
intelligence and independence on the part of the writer. 

I want on this floor to-day to sound a note of warning | 
some men in this country who imagine that the intelligence 
the American people and the independence of the Amer! 
people are not aroused upon this and other great questions. -\s 
to intimating that the American farmer had to be stimulate: | 
oppose a measure which struck at his very life, as does tis |), 
I fear it will not set well with the American farmer. 

. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minne 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Senator from Minnesota 
ures to show the extent to which the farmers of his State) 
protested against this bill by letters such as he has deseri)>': 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I want to warn the Senator ho" 
Nebraska that that is an unsafe criterion. The board of trade, \° 
chamber of commerce, the organization can speak, but you ®oc ¢ 
must stand here for the man who lives out from the railroad." 
from the city, and is not a part and parcel of some organiz.'', 
and the man who makes an effort to establish an equt 
between those forces which are organized and‘ 
forees which are scattered out in the homes of this country \ 
great mistake. I have no hesitation in saying from (\ 
character of the protests which I have received, from the 1i'- 


rusty because of disuse, but | 
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stters which I have received, and from my knowledge of 
oo . and their relation to their surroundings, that Minnesota 
is simply overwhelmingly against this bill. 
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wt. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I asked that question— | 


PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I asked that question be- 
cause every test which I have made in Nebraska has indicated 
farmers 
ae = indicated that there was certainly a very small amount 
of sentiment against it among them. 


The VICE 


have comparatively little interest in this bill, | 


Moreover, I wish to call the attention of the Senator from | 


Minnesota to another form of proof. A few weeks ago in the 
ninth district of the State of Iowa there was a special election to 
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what we buy.” Does any Senator believe that a farmer or any 
other man is so blind and senile intellectually that he 
recognize the injustice of taking the duty off of al 


does not 


t everything 


on earth that he produces and ieaving the duty where it is 
on about everything which he purchases? 
It is the injustice of this bill against which I protest. It 
strikes beyond the mere question of dollars and cents. I | 
will also strike a blow to this policy of one mai atl: 
now speaking of the man, but of the policy—of one man arrogat 
ing to himself the discharge of a trust to the people of all the 
United States in the framing of a bill and telling the ple 
what is for their good. Before the duty was taken off of wl 
and left on flour, before it was taken off of the steer and ! 
| on the beef, the men who raised the wheat and the steer, on th 
one hand, and the consumers, on the other, who buy flour | 
beef, had a right to be heard. I am contending for a forum 


fll the vacancy caused by the resignation of the Hon. Walter I. | 


Smith from the House of Representatives. In that election the 
issue was squarely made. The Democratic candidate declared for 
the reciprocity bill; the Republican candidate declared against 
the reciprocity bill; and in that district, which had given 
Republican majorities in the past up to 5,000, the Republican 
candidate received a majority of only about twelve hundred. 
Mr. CLAPP. Yes; and I want 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Minnesota whether he sees in those figures any indication 





of a general uprising among the agriculturists of the West | 


against this reciprocity bill? 

Mr. CLAPP. I de. As to the district that Mr. Walter I. 
Smith, by the strength of his personality, was able to hold 
against a protest that swept away stronger personalties than 


where legislation shall be shaped so that 


the legislation and 
thos 


» affected by it may get some benefit of the equation under 
the system of diversified and widely extended representation. 
There is one thing more that I am going to call attention to. 


| I spoke of my protest against this form of legislation, because 


| it is 


his in some instances, because of the resentment against the | 


action of Congress two years ago, the Senator from Nebraska 
must remember that it was the refrain of that issue that also 
cut down that majority as it was the refrain of that issue that 
prought the distinguished Senator from Nebraska to our midst. 


| Great Britain. 


When you realize that those people in midsummer, depending | 


upon representatives as they should, will gather in numbers like 
that it means something. 


from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] advises me. I do not know 
of a thing which has occurred during all of this summer 


calculated to silence those who have suffered injustice and 
wrong; it is calculated to silence the advocates of those who 
have been wronged in legislation ; and I come now to an example 
of that kind in this controversy. I hold in my hand, sir, what 
purports to be a speech made by the Secretary of State of the 
United States in the city of Chicago on the 15th day of Febru- 
ary, 1911. He opens that speech with this declaration: 

Trade between the United States and the British Provinces was, 
to 1845, burdened with a system of differential duties which discrir 
nated against foreign importations into Canada in favor of the British. 
In 1845 the British Government authorized the Canadian Legislature 
to regulate its own tariff. Canada, now autonomous as to tariff en 
erously and almost at once removed the existing differential duties and 
admitted American goods on the same terms as those 





imported from 
This change gave a great impetus to importations from 
the United States. 


Now, mark the skill with which this statement is put before 


| the American public—the fact of a burden upon trade with Can 


which to my mind has been so significant as that election | 


in the State of Iowa, when you consider all things and con- 
sider the condition that grew out of the situation two years 


ago, which to-day hangs like a pall over our party frem one | 


end of the country to the other. 


No; the farmer does not need to write. He does not need to 


be told. I do not know anything of the farmers of the State | relation to the discussion of the present Canadian tariff bill. 
cept I know one thing, that in speaking through | 


of Nebraska, ex 


that State, I discovered that they were very enthusiastic in | 


their indorsement of the present Senator from Nebraska, be- 
cause, among other things, and I think more than all else, he 
had stood not in harmony with the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, 
but, on the contrary, in opposition to it. 

It will not do for us te deceive ourselves by the numerical 
equation of these whe petition for a bill or protest against it. 


| ada accentuated by differentials in which Canada discriminated 
Mr. Smith’s last majority was only 1,500, as the Senator | 


against foreign countries in favor of Great Britain. This is 
follewed by the statement that as soon as Canada could do so— 
“in 1845 the British Government authorized the Canadian Legis- 
lature to regulate its own tariff” and to admit “American goods 
on the same terms as those imported from Great Britain,” leaving 
the impression upon the reader that the discrimination in favor 
of Great Britain had never been restored. There could have been 
no other purpose than to leave that impression. Independent of 
the purpose of creating that impression, the paragraph has no 


If that statement had been made by a Member of the House 
of Representatives or by a Senator, a Representative or a Sena- 
tor could meet it, but that being made by the Secretary of 


| State, there is no official who can defend the farmers and the 


The test is the manner of the protest or petition rather than | 


the number of letters. I have received hundreds of letters, 


especially in the early days of this controversy, from the larger | 


cities of my State. Those letters almost without exception 


simply contained the statement, “We wish you to vote for | by saying to the American people that 
Well, of course, it is unnecessary for me to say | 


reciprocity.” 
that if the cy should ever present itself of voting for 
real genuine reciprocity, I would probably do so, but reciprocity is 
one thing and this Canadian tariff billisanother thing. There is 
not enough reciprocity about this bill to serve as a label. They 
were probably themselves impressed with the word “ reciproc- 
ity,” and, believing the bill was reciprocal, they used that term 
in their correspondence. But you take the men who have writen 
against this bill, and they have sat down and given their reasons 
for opposing it. A letter from one man who gives his reasons for 
opposing a thing counts more in my mind, so far as the question 
raised by the Senator from Nebraska is concerned, than a hun- 
dred mere naked directions to vote for or against a measure. 

I say again the farmer reads these things. Take the farmers 
who appeared before the Finance Committee. Many of them, 

in protection, but they 
“We have paid for this 
years in which we have sustained protection ”— 
is not advanced from Nebraska. 


They say, “If you are going 
of what we sell, then take the duty off of 


consumers of this country and whe can meet that statement 


| from the standpoint of official equality with the Secretary of 


State; and there is perhaps a feeling that because he is Secre- 
tary of State that fallacy ought not to be exposed. 

What was the purpese of making that declaration to t 
American people? The Secretary of State and every one « 
familiar with the American character knows that generosity 
is an overmastering imstinct of American human nature, and 
while down to that 
time our trade with Canada had been burdened with a differ- 
ential in favor of Great Britain, yet Canada, grand and gener- 
ous in her impulses, the moment she got the opportunity, re- 
moved that differential, I submit that there is no man, unless 
he knew the history of Canadian tariff legislation, who would 
read that paragraph but would at once draw the conclusion 
that that differential was still removed. What place has such 
a statement ina tariff discussion if the differential were simply 
taken off and put back? None. The inference is that thai 
differential remained removed; and yet the Secretary of State 
and the President, under whose authority he must have made 
that declaration, know that that differential was soon put ba 
is in force to-day, and this reciprocity tariff bill with Canada 
does not even pretend to remove it; yet that statement of the 
Secretary of State, with its appeal to the generous impulses of the 
American heart, has gone to thousands and thousands o en 


le 
8) 

its 

it 


who never will hear of the restoration and the retention of that 
differential. That is one of the reasons why I object to legisla 
tion being framed and forced through Congress in this manner. 

It is human nature for men who frame a asure to go 
beyond the limits of fairness in their zeal of advocacy for 


that measure, and when you throw against | privileges, 
rights, and interests of a great body of American people the 
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prestige of a great office so that a man stands in the shadow  Illinois—are in alignment with an overwhelming ma jori; 
of its disapproval if he goes contrary to its dictation and chal- | the Democratic Senators to enact into law a tariff me: 
lenges the fairness of a great minister of State in the defense | misnamed a reciprocity treaty, which, stripped of all dis 
of the rights of his people, I say the time has come when there | is simply a tariff bill for full “free trade in all agricy 
ought to be a protest entered against forming and seeking to | products” under the guise of reciprocity with Canada 
pass legislation in this manner. Supporting this same movement for “ free trade in farm | 

I think that is all I care to submit to-day. This bill is not a | ucts,” we find aligned in solid phalanx practically the . 
reciprocal measure. It does not meet the reciprocal or the! daily newspaper press of the great cities, both those that 
economic relations of the two countries. It strikes a hard blow | been and are the advocates of a “ protective tariff” and 
at our agricultural interests and feeds the consumer on the) who have been and are demanding either “free trade 
husks of an ill-conceived promise, because, after all his effort in | “ tariff for revenue only.” 
this behalf, after all his speeches have been made, the Presi- In this new political alliance we see Mississippi and \ 
dent, finally driven from one point to another, admitted in his | chusetts hand in glove and Pennsylvania and South (;): 
Indianapolis speech : joyously acclaiming the newly proclaimed political oe 

It is my own judgment that the reciprocity agreement will not | that proposes protective-tariff duties for every class of Any 
greatly reduce the cost of living, if at all. citizens and American industries except it be for that ). 

And yet we have been called here in an extra session—this of our population that earn their living in agricultural pur 
country is already to-day feeling the paralysis of this proposed| At the same time we see in solid opposition to the me.) 
legislation—and we gain absolutely nothing save the admission | ¢Very Republican Senator, with only three exceptions, fro, 
of some far southern fruits which Canada sooner or later, in| teat agricultural States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Miclii.))), 
obedience to the demands of her own people, has got to admit | lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakots, \y- 
within her borders. In the last analysis we are told by the | ©™ing, Idaho, Utah, and Montana, and the three agriey)(ur: 
author of the bill that the ratification of the reciprocity agree- | New England States—Maine, New Hampshire, and Vern 








ment will not materially, if at all, reduce the cost of living. I For this strange and heretofore unheard-of politica! ; 

quote now the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] there must be some profound and basic reason. 

in his defense of this bill: For nearly three solid months the Senate has been in se. 
The intention of this proposal for reciprocity is not to reduce the | COMSider and debate the pending measure, and while very jyany 

price of articles sold by the farmer. Senators have been heard in denunciation of the bill on|y ; 


If you do not reduce the price of wheat, how in the name of three Senators have yet raised their voices in even mild defo se fj; 
reason do you expect to reduce the price of flour, when you| ., There is another strange and unheard-of procedure :\\: 
take the duty off of wheat and leave a duty on flour? If this matter. After six weeks of hearings on the bill ly ‘| 
you do not reduce the price of the steer, is there any man bold Finance Committee, and after listening to hundreds of wit)... 
enough to assert that you reduce the price of the dressed beef, | #5 t© the ultimate effect of its provisions on the acr “al 
when you have left a duty on dressed beef? So, after all this interests of the country, nearly every one of those withoss:s 
hysteria, after trying to give to Canada the last thing we have giving testimony adverse to its merits, the Finance Com 
to trade for the opening of her markets, after surrendering the | 8®48 the bill back to the Senate without either a favii 
enly weapon we have by which we can force Canada, in con- | *” adverse report accompanying it. 
cession to her western farmers, to take down her tariff wall, FREE PRINT PAPER. 
we are told in the last analysis that it was not the purpose| Yet the great daily newspapers are proclaiming that i\ 1 
of this measure to reduce the price of farm products. We are | #04 shall be passed by the Senate “ without amendment ” 


told by the author of the bill that this measure will not mate- | 2© man dare lay unholy and profane hands upon it in an) way. 
rially, if at all, reduce the cost of living; and it does seem to me| _I8 it not at least an extraordinary situation that revoi's (ie 
that that ends the proposition. entire daily newspaper press, with hardly an exception, in 


I have spoken of the effect of this measure upon the farmer. | !" Solid support of this tariff measure that is misnainc! re 
That is because the blow falls heaviest, primarily, upon him. ,I | Procity. 
ki would defend from injustice any other class or calling, and| 1 fully realize the tremendous and overwhelming |. 
i. those who criticize us for speaking of the farmer in connection | thé press to create and foster public opinion. Its power | 
\ with this bill must remember that he is the one who suffers | C22 not be estimated. When wielded in a common «i\~ 

li first from the effect of this bill. But you can not strike a blow irresistible. It is practically the only means for the \ 

‘4 at the agricultural interests of the country without its being | 8¢™ination of information. ; 
reflected along every channel and avenue of our industrial and| Generally speaking, the press intends to be fair. !}i' tle 
commercial life. This is already beginning to be seen in the | OW@eTs of newspapers are human. They are not entir|!y ho 


business depression which is being experienced in connection | ®!! ne selfish interests that admittedly dominate the 1 ~' 
with the certainty of the passage of this bill. , “— fellow creatures. “ ie a 

As was said by the Association of Minnesota Manufacturers e know the campaign for “ free print paper” that lis be 
in their recent publication : carried on with such persistent purpose since 1907. 


In January last the President transmitted to Congress the 
If the treaty is a bad thing for the Northwestern f. , it is a bad va 
thing for = ‘Out arincinal Cente ques Und Wil coutiannal rene freee present so-called Canadian reciprocity treaty, provid). 
the Northwest, and anything that injures that section will injure us. . free trade in farm products while still maintaining duti~ | 
Stating this more broadly, with the entire country, whatever | ™@nufactured articles, “ print paper” being the one sii 
injures the agricultural interests will be a blow at the general | CePtion to the rule. a 
welfare. A few days later the powerful “American Newspaper [\!!)/is)- 
Now, with the President’s own admission as to its not decreas- | TS Association ” sent out instructions, marked “priviie 
ing the cost of living to the consumer, a fair deduction from the | @titors,” as follows: 


President's own declaration that this bill will not help the con- It is af, waa ag wtance to the nem ete ce Ww 
. sumer, I shall vote against the bill and am willing to submit my | Co'espondents mateneted to na. tree of 
course in regard to this legislation to the people, whom, in con- et tame ee eee ere made © 
i, t" nection with my distinguished colleague, I ever seek to serve. 


mer of 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, at the outset I want to encourage cian ob tbody Jademeeh tho eee oe a duty 
my friends who do me the honor to listen to me by assuring them | 9¢ anout 9 per cent, or $3.75 per ton, on aeiat paper ahould be 
that I am not going to speak very long this hot afternoon. I| pamoved in a general tariff bill, but is not the price to be pa! 
apprehend that anything that might be said at this stage of the | )y the farmers of this country in the way of free trade ina 
proceedings will have very little, if any, effect on the final vote. farm products for the remission of the small duty on © )'!! 
My judgment is that if, as was said of old, some one rose from paper ” a tremendous one? 
the dead and offered himself as a witness in the matter of Day after day we have been only too familiar wit) ‘! 
Canadian reciprocity, it would have no possible effect in chang- | staring headlines in the daily newspapers : 
ing the vote of any Senator. Yet, Mr. President, to give evi- : 


0 act No 
dence of the faith that is within me regarding the matter I | ,nRecprocity sure to pass. President wilt tort President v9 
’ want to submit briefly a few remarks. reciprocity if amended. Senators will feel ‘the big stick. Farmers’ ov 


Mr. President. the Senate is confronted by a strange spectacle. | Position only inspired by the Lumber 
A minority of the Republican membership of this body, almost And so on ad infinitum et nauseam. 


without exception made up of Senators from the manufacturing I have been reading with much interest the series of 1" 
States of the Fast—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, | by Will Irwin, now running in Collier’s Weekly, on the )'y 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, and| of newspapers in this country, and was impressed w' '* 
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eminently fair and impartial treatment of this most interesting 
phase of our national development. 

After paying full and well-deserved tribute to the great work 
done by the press, he also turns on a light as to the relation 
that sometimes exists between the “business office” and the 
editorial and news columns. 

When Canadian reciprocity has become a law, I would suggest 
to Mr. Irwin that he might add a most interesting chapter on 
the relation between the campaign for Canadian reciprocity 
and the “free print paper” clause in the pending bill. 

It is indeed gratifying to find three or four of the great daily 
newspapers that are frank enough to tell the whole story of the 


relation of “free print paper” and its relation to so-called | 
| raised on the farm, and a duty of 14 cents per pound is retained 


-eciprocity. , 
“S a coast issue the Philadelphia North American said 
editorially : 

> because we consider honest and equitable a_reduction 
of the — schedules of the tariff which would save The North 
\merican large sums of money every year is no reason why this news- 
paper should give its indorsement to an agreement which is to our 
relf-interest, but seems more and more like a sham and a perversion 

e ec ty. 
of ee Te will profit thereby, save the Beef Trust, the millers, 
the organized middlemen, and the newspapers, we are unable to see 
who they can possibly be. 

Yet this measure is one that did not originate in either branch 
of Congress. The legislative branch of the Government had 
nothing to do with its inception. 

The profound silence of its friends in the Senate Chamber is 
inexplainable. 

Until the agricultural papers of the country began some weeks 
ago to print the real facts in the case, the people generally 
were under the honest belief that the so-called reciprocity bill 
actually meant free trade with Canada in both manufactured 
and agricultural products. 

WHAT THE BILL MEANS. 


I think I make no misstatement of fact when I say that the 
avowed purpose of the measure is free trade in agricultural 
products, at the same time retaining the tariff duties on all 
manufactured articles, except print paper. 

In plain words the effect of the treaty is to cheapen the value 
of the products of our farms for the benefit of the cities and 
manufacturing centers of the East, and to give the newspapers 
“free print paper.” 

The whole arrangement being at the sole expense of the farm- 
ers of this country. In return-he gets nothing, while we remit 
the $5,000,000 that is now annually collected on Canadian imports. 

its avowed purpose is to reduce the cost of living to the 
population of the cities by lowering the price of agricultural 
produce. 

It is for the city and against the country. 

It is for the manufacturers and against the farmers. 

It is for the Hast and against the West. 

It is class legislation of the most offensive kind. 

The only argument advanced in its favor is that “it will not 
hurt the farmer—much.” 

It has been sailing under the false colors of “ reciprocity.” 
That is a beautiful name. It rolls from the tongue with a sweet 
accent. The very term “reciprocity” appeals to the better in- 
stinets of men. It is like the words “ religion,” “‘ equity,” “ good- 
ness,” “ merey,” “harmony,” and other sweet-toned words that 
appeal to our better nature. 

sut the man who is enamored at the thought of real “ reci- 
procity with Canada” had better not read any more of the 
pending bill than its title page if he does not want to be dis- 
abused of his first impressions. 

Otherwise he will experience a feeling akin to that which a 
deeply religious person would experience should he pick up a 
nicely bound volume labeled Bunyan’s “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and discover within the tales of ‘The Decameron.” 

: NO? OPPOSED TO REAL RECIPROCITY. 

want to say in the outset that I am not opposed to real 
reciprocity with Canada. I would welcome it. ee 

I would not oppose absolute free trade in both manufactured 
caaail fos: well pe products with our northern neighbor, 
. ditions , 
closely alin. climate and language and people are so 

What I do object to is 
“ enatl Jj making fish of one industry and flesh 


The line of demarkation that runs throughout the entire bill 
is —— wrong. 
re have repeatedly asked, and no one has yet answered, Why 
= all the products of the farm to be placed on the free list 
= en, by the terms of the same bill, everything the farmer pur- 
chases continues to be protected by tariff duties? 





The questions yet remain unanswered why, under this bill: 
The present duty of 25 cents per bushel is taken from wheat 
and the tariff of 50 cents per barrel is to be maintained on flour 


| for the millers and 17} per cent on “ prepared cereal foods.” 


Why the duty of 15 cents per bushel is taken from oats and 
the duty of 50 cents per hundredweight remains on oatmea! 

Why the duty of 30 cents per bushel is taken from barley and 
the duty of 45 cents per hundred retained on “barley malt” ’ 

Why, with the duty removed from the farmers’ wheat, there 
should be retained a 25 per cent ad valorem duty on “ biscuits, 
wafers, and cakes”? 

Why the duty of 27} per cent ad valorem is taken from eat- 
tle, $1.50 per head from sheep, and $1.50 per head from hogs, 


for Armour and Swift on bacon, lard, beef, mutton, pork, and 
all other dressed meats? 

Why the present duty of 6 cents per pound on butter and 6 
cents on cheese is taken away and the duty of 20 per cent is re- 
tained on the churn that makes the same butter? 

Why the present duty of $4 per ton is removed from hay, and 
the farmer is still compelled to buy his “mowers and horse- 
rakes” and other farming implements under a 15 per cent duty 
and “hay tedders” under a 20 per cent duty? 

Why all vegetables are put on the free list and yet a duty of 
1} cents per pound is still retained on “tomatoes and other 
vegetables, including corn, in cans”? 

We have inquired why under this misnamed reciprocity 
treaty everything on earth that the farmer raises except wool— 
and sheep unshorn can also be brought in free—has gone on 
the free list and everything on earth that he buys still retains 
a tariff duty, and no one has answered. 

Mr. President, there must be some reason why this bill is 
being urged for passage, and I hope I am fair-minded enough to 
discuss frankly the reason urged by some of its proponents for 
this new departure in our present financial system. 

INCREASE IN PRICES. 

Since 1896 there has been a steady increase in the price of all 
commodities. The upward movement of prices has not been 
confined to the United States, but has been world-wide. 

During the same period there has been witnessed a great 
world-wide movement for the combination of capital in all 
forms of commercial enterprise. 

It has been the era that has witnessed the formation of the 
great industrial combinations that are popularly known as 
trusts and combines, 

During this 15-year period the tremendous 
the labor unions has taken place. 


organization of 


Practically every form of labor except the farmer has now 
become organized into industrial and trades unions that em- 
brace within their membership an overwhelming majority of 
the workers of the United States. 

The great combinations of trade and commerce have been 


most successful in “ steadying” and “regulating” the price of 
their commodities. 

The testimony presented by the Government in the fan 
Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases, the testimony of Judge 


Gary before the House committee regarding the workings of 
the Steel Trust, leaves no possible room for doubt as to 
effect of these great combinations of capital on the selling pri 


for every commodity known to modern business 

The successful demands of the Iabor unions for shorter hours 
and increase of wages have also largely contributed to the 
upward trend of prices. 

INCREASE IN GOLD COINAGB, 

There is another factor that has also been of tremendous im- 
portance in this world-wide movement of advance in prices. 

According to the last report of the Director of the Mint, from 
the date of the discovery of America in 1492 down to 1896, a 
period of over 400 years, the total world production of rold, 
the unit and yardstick of all values, reached a total of $8,850, 
000,000. In the past period of 15 years, since 1896, the produc 
tion of gold has been $5,000,000,000. 

In other words, during the past 15 years there has been 
poured into the world’s coinage of gold $5,000,000,000, or 1 
than 56 per cent additional to the entire gold production 
world in the 400-year period preceding. In the 400 years, fr 
1492 to 1896, $8,000,000,000; in the past 15 years a little over 
$5,000,000,000. 

The purchasing power of the gold dollar has in the 15-year 
period since 1896 shrunk more than one-third. 

INCREASED COST OF LIVING 

In the face of this great increase in price val 
arisen a cry against “the increased cost of living.” It has been 
felt most by those having a “ fixed income.” 


lues there has 












The wages of the wage earner has probably about kept even 
pace with the increased price of commodities. 

The man with the “fixed income” has felt the “ increased 
cost of living” more than any other class. 

Hence a protest has gone up everywhere and from all quarters 
against “the increased cost of living.” 

Forgetting how we struggled against and prayed for a relief 
from “low wages’* and “ low prices” that blasted and scorched 
and dried up the industrial life of this Nation in the years im- 
mediately preceding the year 1897 the people are now demanding 
relief from “ high prices”’ and the “ high cost of living.” 

I think it fair to assume that the inception of this so-called 
reciprocity treaty arose from that protest against “ the high cost 
of living.” Frankly speaking, it was an attempt to somewhat 
“ lower the cost of living” to the people of the cities and manu- 
facturing centers at the expense of the farming classes and 
rural communities of this country. 

I have no question that the President, when the idea was sug- 
gested to him, acted solely from a good impulse and without a 
full understanding of its final meaning. 

It is my opinion that in his desire to respond to what he be- 
lieved to be a popular demand, voiced largely through the col- 
umns of the great daily newspapers, reflecting only the senti- 
ment of the cities, he yielded to the suggestion, forgetting that 
the proposition thus proposed to “lower the cost of living” to 
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the people of the cities and manufacturing centers was in pe. 
ality a canabalistic scheme to do so at the expense of the . 
half of our people who are engaged in agricultural pursuits 

My protest against this propaganda for lowering “the cos; ,; 
living ” to one portion of our people at the direct expense of | 
other portion is that it is not fair or equitable. 

If tariffs are to be reduced in order to cheapen prices, |) 
let the reduction be made general, all along the line, to 1 
facturers and farmers glike. 

Let us not attempt to have “ free trade in farm products 
the expense of the farmer while retaining high duties on 1 
factured articles coming from foreign countries. 

Let us not make fish of one industry and fowl of «a: 
industry. 

Yet while urging the passage of this reciprocity bill with th. 
avowed purpose of “ lowering the cost of living” and low 
the cost of “ print paper” its supporters attempt to say “tho 
farmer won't be hurt—much.” They say the price of wheat j 
fixed at Liverpool, which is not true, as was conclusively s! 
by the two Senators from North Dakota and the Senator f; 
Minnesota [Mr. NELson] by a cCold recitation of the act 
market reports. 

Let me again read the statement of actual market pric 
wheat and barley on the same day in the Canadian 1 
and in the American markets, situated only a few miles di: 
on the other side of the international boundary line: 
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On the 7th day of January there was 14 cents difference in our favor. 
On the 14th there was still a difference of 13 cents in our favor. On 
the 2ist it was about the same. On the 28th, after we had a report 
af the effect of this reciprocity agreement and its likelihood to pass 
this Congress, Winnipeg went up and Minneapolis went down. Win- 
nipeg went up about if cents, from 93 to 943, and Minneapolis went 
down from $1.08 to $1.03; so it made a difference of about 6} cents a 


| 


bushel, resulting from the fact that the bill had been reported to the | 


Congress of the United States. 
MONTANA WHEAT PRODUCTION. 


Mr. President, the State of Montana, which is popularly sup- 
posed to be a mining State, alone will produce this year nearly 
20,000,000 bushels of wheat, and Prof. Thomas Shaw, the agri- 
cultural expert of the Great Northern Railroad, says that the 
undeveloped lands of Montana will easily produce 400,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually. The method of dry farming has 
revolutionized agricultural conditions in the West. The oid 
dollar and a quarter sheep pasture of the bygone days is now 
the land that produces 30 to 40 bushels of hard wheat per acre. 

I think it will be conceded that the average market price of 
wheat in the Northwest is 10 cents per bushel more on our side 
of the line than on the Canadian side. 


so-cailed raw products of the farm and the forests, Canada 
naturally sought an outlet in the markets of the United States. 

In 1854 a reciprocity treaty was negotiated. It was to con- 
tinue for 10 years with the right of termination upon 12 months’ 
notice by either party. It was terminated in 1866 upon notice 
given by the United States 1 year before. 

As the period of the natural existence of the treaty drew 
to an end, the British Minister at Washington, at the instance 
of Canada, made every effort to secure its prolongation. Bu 
on January 18, 1865, notice was given by the United § 
Government of its intention to abrogate the treaty on t 
ground “that it was no longer for the interest of the United 
States to continue the same in force,” and all attempts at 
arranging a prolongation came to an end in February, 1st 

In this matter I would recall, for our present 
Patrick Henry’s famous remark: “I have no la 
feet except the lamp of experience.” 

BLAINE S RECIPROCITY 

In discussing the effects of the Canadian reciprocity t 

of 1854, Mr. Blaine, in his “ Twenty Years of Congre 
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The passage of this bill means that the wheat farmers of The selection, as shown by the schedule, was made almost wholly 
s $ ror ang é erests here was scarcely a roduct o 
Montana will suffer a-loss of $2,000,000 in the market price of | te, fyor, Canadian inter — Th , carcery prod 


this year’s wheat crop alone. 


list which could be exported from the United States to Canad 


wit! if 
loss, while the great market of the United Stats 


S was thrown open to 

The farmers of Montana alone will this year raise about | Canada withows tax or charee for nearly everything that she could 
9 |} produce and export. d ler raw materials were admitted free It 
3,000,000 bushels of barley. ss, | had served its purpose admirably as a makeweight for Canada in 
It is admitted by all that the market price of barley will | acquiring the most generous and profitable market she had ever en- 


average about 25 cents per bushel more on the American side 
of the line than on the Canadian side. The removal of the 30 
cents per bushel duty on barley will this year cost the farmers 
of Montana not less than $750,000. 

The inevitable result will be the tremendous development of the 
immense Canadian Northwest at the expense of our own people. 

The inevitable result will be the general depreciation of our 
undeveloped farming lands and the same proportionate enhance- 


joyed for her products. 
That was Mr. Blaine’s testimony. 
In 1875 Canada again, through the British minister at Wash- 
ington, renewed negotiations for another “ reciprocity treaty.” 
In discussing the agitation for a renewal of the former reci- 
procity treaty with Canada, Senator Morrill, of Vermont, on 
February 3, 1875, in this Chamber, said: 


The abrogated reciprocity treaty with Great Britain, relating to her 
ment in value of the undeveloped farming lands of western | Canadian Dominion, having proven profitable to our northern neighbor 
Canada and unprofitable to us, it is not wonderful that th houle 


In anticipation of the passage of this bill the emigration into | 


some form an early renewal of its advantageous conditions, 
wonderful that we should scan fresh proposals from that qui 


northwestern Canada is already being accentuated. | disgust. The ee re _ see are t = > fast sion 
1 : onaress ¢£ “ e é embassy ¢ ashington to manufacture or 
Che belief that they will soon obtain free entrance into our | a sont a public opinion at our eanit l cheoae dutenet Gidlemin al 
market is already causing a boom in western Canadian lands. [In | diligent use of the public press in favor of a new reciprocity treat 
this morning’s Washington Herald I notice the following press | en ane enennteg — — oes _é : y prope. ils é — ; f tl e old 
; eaty sho { ye constan orn in nin ur expor ) inads : 
dispatch, which tells the story of the inevitable result of the | 4555 "wore $20,828,676, but in 12 years, under the operation of.” rect. 
passage ef this bill: | procity,” or in 1866, they had fallen to $15,243,834, showing a positiy 
Curicaco, July 9. decrease of over $5,000,000. Yet the exports of Canada to the United 


Hope for cheaper meats in the United States is held out by the rapid 


States during the same time, which were in 1855 only $12,182,314. had 


growth of the alfalfa-fed beef cattle and sheep industry in the west- | creased In en eee. ee ee, SSONSy ee oe 

ern Provinces of Canada, attention to which has just been called by =< S ag = fs hee 'y ean .aon a a SS 1 the 
the arrival in that section of the advance guard of an invading army | !2!ance to be pate in eet can not be dwelt. Uno with com nst us. 
of Australian sheep growers. F. W. Fairbain, an Australian wool king, | 7%8t ‘as reciprocity which can not be dwelt upon with composure or 


with headquarters in London, recently purchased 4,000 acres in Alberta 
for sheep-raising purposes. Mr. Fairbain is the largest grower of wool 


in the world, and his determination to have his son engage in the | 


sheep industry in western Canada is taken as an indication that his 
future operations on a large scale will be on this continent. 


Most people are of the honest belief that the proposed legis- 
lation is something new and untried, and say, “If it is not a 
success, we can repeal it.” They do not know that we are 
merely repeating that which was heretofore tried and over- 
whelmingly repudiated as a total failure. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. DIXON. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 





I wish the Senator would 


read the rest of the article that he refers to about the gentle. | 


men about to purchase a tract of land in Canada. I think 
there is something that follows that_which would read strongly 
in the interest of reciprocity or cheaper food. 
Mr. DIXON. I will let the Senator 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That article goes on to say, 





that we can afford to have repeated. 
In the same speech in the Senate, Senator Morrill said: 


Reciprocity, formerly a word of Geceitful sweetness, has turned out 
bitter-sweet, the smart from which leaves no relish for a s 

Continuing, he said: 

True, the reciprocity treaty of 1854, pitilessly terminated, as it was, 
by congressional direction at the earliest practicable day, is still pr 
served, in spite of its repulsive memories, as a precedent; but a bad 
precedent, solitary and alone, stands only as a scarecrow in the 
to prevent one of the gravest blunders in our diplomacy from being 
repeated. 


Again, he said: 
But consumers here would be only benefited by just the amount 


injury inflicted upon our agricultural producers Agriculturists ha 


been want to encourage manufacturers, because that policy adds to t 
number of consumers of their products and corres 
competitors among themselves. 

I want the Senators from the manufacturing States of the 
East to pay special attention to Senator Morrill’s words. They 
apply with special force to the present situation. He said: 

But how long could farmers be expected to sustain a tariff upon 
manufactures if all their own products are to be exceptionally 


ond taste. 


pondingly dimit 


exposed 





to a northern blast of free trade? After such an exposure a 
if v e monious policy as to a tariff even for revenue would be inde 
ay will permit m foreclosed. Protection that does not protect farmers will not 
Mr. DEXON. I do not yield to the Senator for a speech. | likely to protect anybody. Our farmers fee! a profound inter 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana wil! | Government they support, and they expect the Government to reeip1 
not further yield. cate that interest by more regard than is extended to t fart 


_Mr. DIXON. I yield for a question. But the Senator from 
New Jersey can use that article in his own speech. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
ae I only desired to have the Senator read the article 

Mr. DIXON. The Senator can do that in his own time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana de- 
clines to yield further. 


HISTORY OF RECIPROCITY. 
ae penne» Brom —_ to 1854 the United States Govern- 
continually portuned to negotiate a reciprocity 
treaty with Canada. On account of her being compelled to 
seek a market for her exports, which consisted chiefly of the 





I do not care to make a | 


any other country, who have nothing at stake but the profits and | 
of trade. 

In 1892 the Dominion of Canada again sought to renew t! 
provisions of the ‘old treaty. But President Harrison, in 
message to the Senate on June 20, 1892, said: 

A reciprocity treaty limited to the exchange of natural prod ! 
have been such only in form. The benefits of such a treaty w 
inured almost wholly to Canada. Previous experiment n this 
had been unsatisfactory to this country. A treaty that should |! ‘ 
rocal in fact and of mutual advantage must necessarily have embraced 
an important list of manufactured artictes. 

And so the matter rested until the present time, when the 
present treaty is presented covering practically the same article: 
produced on the farms and ranges as in the old treaty of 1854, 
but introducing the new item of “free print paper.” 
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Mr. President, I will venture this assertion: If the 6,000,000 
farmers of this country knew exactly the terms of this bill and 
were organized as the trades and professional men of this coun- 
try are organized to look after matters of legislation affecting 
their interests, and through such organizations were here de- 
manding that their business interests receive the same fair 
treatment that other business interests are accorded, I doubt 
if this misnamed reciprocity treaty. would receive a half dozen 
votes on the floor of this Senate. 

JAMES J. HILL. 


I noticed in the daily papers the other day an interview with 
that great railroad magnate, James J. Hill, whose branch lines 
of railroad penetrate in a dozen places the great Canadian wheat 
fields and farms of western Canada, and whose railroad system 
will reap untold millions of dividends under Canadian reciprocity 
from the enormous tonnage they will haul from Canadian farms 
into our own market. 

In the interview he strongly advocates this treaty. He de 
nounces as “ ghost dancers” the Senators and Congressmen who 
have tried to prevent this great injustice being perpetrated on 
the farmers of this country. 

It is a “ ghost dance,” Mr. President, and like Banquo’s ghost 
it will return to plague the interests that are forcing this one- 
sided tariff legislation into the political economy of this country. 

I received a letter the other day from a farmer in the Gallatin 
Valley, out in Montana, the most fertile grain valley in the 
world, in which he refers to Mr. Hill’s famous interview on 
“ host dancers,” which I want to read. It may be of interest 
to some of you: 

Bozeman, MONT., June 16, 1911. 


I see by press reports that the opposition to the so-called reciprocity 
agreement by the farmers is not real; that it is being fostered by the 
‘lumber interests,” etc. Anyone making any such statement either 
does so willfully or has taken no pains to correctly inform himself 
of the true feeling of the farmers. The farmers of this valley are 
practically a unit in opposition, and we do not need any “ ghost 
dances” or “medicine men” to agitate us either, as Jim Hill has 
stated. We understand why we do not want it just as well as he under- 
stands why he does want it, and it is simply a matter of dollars and 
cents. Under no circumstances can we be benefited by it. 

The report that opposition is dying is not true, as far as this part of 
the State is concerned; in fact, the opposition is stronger than it ever 
was. The farmer is the joke again, as usual. We are not free traders, 
but we will be with a little more legislation like that proposed. 

Very respectfully, 


Mr. President, in conclusion I want to say I am a Republican 
and a protectionist. I have always believed that our great 
American market—the greatest in the world and the envy of the 
producers of all other countries—should be preserved for our 
own people, who live here, pay our taxes, support our Govern- 
ment, and who, in times of danger and trouble, shoulder their 
musket and give their lives in defense of its flag. 

The manufacturers and the population of the cities, who earn 
their livelihood by trade and commerce that so largely depends 
upon manufacturers, are protected by tariff duties that are sup- 
posed to measure the difference in cost of labor at home and 
abroad. I have believed in that policy. Under it we have 
grown and prospered like no other nation on earth. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

I have believed that Abraham Lincoln was right when, in 
discussing the theory of a protective tariff, he said: 

When we send a dollar abroad for the purchase of an article the other 
fellow has the dollar and we have the goods. When we buy the same 
article made here at home, we have the goods and the dollar also. 

But, Mr. President, I am not for protection in spots. I am 
not for this new doctrine, “this banner with a strange device,” 
that will protect the iron industries of Pennsylvania, the shoe 
factories of Massachusetts, and the cotton mills of Georgia, and 
at the same time force the dairy farmer of Iowa, the wheat 
farmer of Minnesota, and the rancher in Montana to sell his 
products in a “free-trade” market, while purchasing all his 
supplies in a “ protected” market. 

You shall not by my vote write this unequal, unjust, and in- 
equitable measure into the statutes of this Nation. 

The whole scheme is fundamentally wrong, and no sophistry 
or argument can make it right. 

This misnamed reciprocity measure seeks to put the farmer in 
a class by himself, separate and apart from the rest of the citi- 
zenship of our common country. 

You are attempting to put the farmer in a “Jim Crow” car 
all by himself, while the rest of the industrial classes continue 
to ride in “ Pullmans.” 

Mr. President, we might as well understand now that if this 
class legislation in tariff matters is to become a law the whole 
system of tariff will have to be rewritten. 

Temporarily you may commend a majority vote in this Senate 
Chamber by the present alliance of the Democratic Senators and 
a minority of the Republican Senators from the manufacturing 
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States of the East, but the combination can not stand. 
does, the protective tariff system can not stand. 

The prophetic words of Lincoln, uttered in regard to slavery 
in 1858, well apply to the present situation. He said then: 
“This country can not endure half slave and half free.” Np» 
system of tariff, whether levied for protection or revenue, cay 
endure that protects the industries of the manufacturing States 
—_ does not equally protect the industries of the agricultura] 
states. 
ae are writing political history with the final passage of this 

Its enactment means the presence of new and strange faces 
in this historic Chamber in the near future. 

If we are to revise tariff duties “to reduce the cost of 
living,” why not commence revising the cotton and steel ang 
chemical and leather schedules along with the agricultura!] 
schedule which Canadian reciprocity alone affects? 

Why start in by revising the one schedule that has carried the 
lowest duties and affecting agricultural products which can ot 
be controlled by trusts or combines? 

Mr. President, I am well aware of the misinformation that 
exists widespread as to what this so-called reciprocity }i!! 
really means. I well know the power of the daily newspapers to 
create public opinion when they are united in a common ciuse 
I know the pressure that has been brought to bear on individual 
Senators to vote for this bill. 

I well know that in my own State powerful influences haye 
been at work to create public opinion favorable to its pass: ze, 
But no matter what may be the result, I would rather kee; 
respect of my own conscience and cast my vote on the pending 
measure in accord with my own honest judgment, at whatever 
cost to my own political fortunes, than be a party to the jer- 
petration of so unjust a measure to the farmers of my State i: 
common with the rest of this great Nation. 

Mr, CUMMINS and Mr. STONE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rose simply for the purpose of remiiding 
Senators of the particular effect of the division of my amend- 
ments. I do not care to do so now, if the Senator from Mis 
desires to proceed. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I had intended this afternoon to 
take some time in answering one or two questions that have 
been asked by some of the opponents of this bill, and then to 
ask one or two questions myself. I wanted to answer the qucs- 
tion why I favored this reciprocity bill and why I 0; 
amendments to it, even though the amendments on their 1 
might have the approval of my judgment. I desired to a 
both those questions; and then I intended to ask the opp: 
of the measure pending, or at least those of them who | 
believe in the wisdom and necessity of tariff reductions—i! 
believe, or say they believe, in lowering the duties now )re- 
scribed by our tariff law—why they stand, as I think they do, 
in the way of taking up and considering that kind of | 
tion? We now have on the calendar several tariff-reduciion 
bills’ sent over to us from the House, and there are othe 
the way. I am curious to know why Senators who beli 
the substantial propositions embodied in those measures 
in the way of considering them. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit ™ 
to interrupt him, I will ask unanimous consent to vote on bot! 
those bills before we adjourn next Monday. Will the Se 
yield to me for that request? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not yield for that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri (ves 
not yield. : i 

Mr. STONE. I do not yield to sidetrack or displace the }il! 
now before the Senate with anything. 

Mr. BAILBY. I will agree—— 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield further to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr, BAILEY. I will stipulate that the agreement to votv 00 
these two bills shall not in any way interfere with or disp'scc 
the pending bill. . 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator from Texas will put his reques 
for unanimous consent in this form, that we vote next Monty 
on the reciprocity bill and all amendments thereto during (1° 
legislative day, and on the following legislative day vote on © 
free-list bill, and on the following legislative day on the woo! 
schedule, I will join with him. Zz 

Mr. BAILEY. But the Senator complained that we we’ 
delaying the consideration of those two bills to reduce (1° 
tariff. I wanted to make it manifest to him and to the country 
that we were ready to consider and dispose of those bills wi!) 
out the least delay, and I will be glad to prefer a request for 
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unanimous consent to vote on them. If the Senator thinks Mon- 
day is too much delay, I will make it to-morrow or the next day 
or the next, so as to make it clear that we are not delaying the 
consideration of those bills. . 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas is al 
ways so adroit that he embarrasses his antagonist. Of course 
this proposal of his, made in such well-rounded terms, puts me 
at some disadvantage, and yet I do net recede a hair's breadth 
from the proposition that Senators are delaying the considera- 
tion of the tariff bills. To my good friends on the other side 
of this question, or some of them—not all, because there are 
many who intend to vote against the reciprocity bill who later 
will not vote to reduce tariff duties, but my friend from Texas 
will vote to reduce tariff duties and my friend from Wisconsin 
{Mr. LA Fourerre}] has expressed himself in most eloquent and 
emphatic terms over again against the existing duties—to these 
and Senators like them I say that they are standing in the way, 
because they know and they admit—if not the two I have 
named, then others with whom they are acting have admitted 
more than once on the floor of the Senate—that they did not 
expect that the reciprocity bill would be postponed, sidetracked, 
or displaced, and that they expected it would pass the Senate 
without amendment, as it came from the House. That is their 
opinion, and there is not a Senator on that side who will ex- 
press a contrary opinion, and the votes already taken justify 
that opinion, And yet, knowing this as they do, they come and 
offer amendment after amendment, with the certainty that the 
amendments will not be agreed to; and they debate them for 
hours and days and weeks. Whatever their purpose—and I do 
not impugn their motives or the sincerity of their course—the 
result is to postpone and imperil the consideration and passage 
of the tariff bills. 

Mr. President, it is frightfully hot here this afternoon, and 
it is now nearly half past 4, and we have agreed to vote on 
the amendments offered by the Senator from lowa [Mr. Cum- 
mins] and those offered by the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Stmmons] to-day. I have concluded under the circum- 
stances that I would postpone for to-day what I intended to 
say, believing that we will make greater progress and do better 
work if I do not occupy the time of the Senate by a speech which 
I can make to-morrow or the next day or the next. In other 
words, I am more anxious to vote than I am to speak. So I 
have determined not to enter to-day upon the discussion I have 
outlined or indicated. I would rather vote. 

Before I sit down, however, I do want to notice one or two 
things entirely outside of what I had intended to say in the 
speech it was my purpose to deliver this afternoon. 

My distinguished friend, the able junior Senator from Texas 
{Mr. Bartey] made a remark to-day while the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] occupied the floor that I at- 
tempted at the time to reply to, but others were recognized and I 
let it pass. Although it is now a little out of order, and although 
it is not of very great importance, I will recur to it simply 
that the truth of the situation, as I think it to be, may appear 
in the Recorp, 

My friend from Texas remarked at some point during the 
speech of the Senator from North Carolina that the proposition 
now before the Senate proposed, among other things, to take 
the duty off wheat and make it free, when wheat was afford- 
ing an annual revenue of $38,000 or more to the Treasury; that 
we were collecting that amount on wheat imported from Can- 
ada; that we proposed to wipe that out, and at the same time 
to continue a duty on lumber and timber in different forms. 
which the Senator correctly said produced a less aggregate of 
revenue than wheat. I think the Senator said less than half. 

Mr. President, my friend makes a statement of fact, and upon 
that he predicates in a sentence or .two an argument. I think 
the fact is not quite correctly stated, and if that be true, then 
the argument falls. So, if the argument be anything of mo- 
ment, if it be worth anything, it falls, and it falls whether it 
is worth anything or not. It is true that during the last fiscal 
year the amount paid to the collectors of revenue of customs 
duties on Canadian imports of wheat was about $38,000—some- 
thing over that—but, Mr. President, not a penny of it ever 
went permanently into the Treasury of the United States; not 
a penny of it was ever absorbed in the general funds of the 
Treasury; but every dollar of it, except the 1 per cent intended 
to cover the expense account, was remitted or returned, because 
the wheat was imported in bond. 

Mr. BAILEY. They do not pay on wheat imported in bond. 

Mr. STONE. Well, the duty was remitted. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Drxon’in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Texas? 
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Mr. STONE. Yes. I will say, however, to the Senator from 
Texas that the wheat was reexported. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is a very different thing. 

Mr. STONE. The effect is the same. I am not so happy in 
My expressions as is the Senator from Texas, and I am glad to 
have him call me down when I make a mistake. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Missouri is always accu- 
rate when he understands his subject, but the trouble i 
case was that he did not have his facts exactly right. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet I want to ask the Sen 
tor from Missouri where he ascertained that this 99 per « 
the collections on wheat was returned in the shape of draw 
backs? If that is true, I have been incorrectly advised. I do 
not find any statement to that effect. 

Mr. STONE. I have examined this document sent here by 
the President of the United States, showing the imports of 
wheat for the year ending June 30, 1910, showing the rate of 
duty levied and collected upon it; the number of busle! 
152,383; the value of it, $135,441; the customs duties levied, 
$38,096; and. the amount of duties remitted by the United 
States, $38,096. 

Mr. BAILEY. That states what we remit by this agreemen 
and not what was paid out of the Treasury in the shape of draw 
backs. If the Senator will examine that same column as to 
every article that is placed upon the free list, there is a state- 
ment of the amount of duty remitted. 

Mr. STONE. I understand that. 

Mr. BAILEY. But that has reference to remissions under 
this agreement and not under the drawback provisions of the 
present law. 

Mr. STONE. I understand that thoroughly. but I also under- 
stand the fact to be that as to the wheat imported into this 
country from Canada for the mills at Minneapolis and else- 
where and ground into flour there and shipped abroad, 
duties paid upon that were remitted or returned. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mi 
souri yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, is it not true that when wheat 
is shipped in bond the bond is given and the duty is not paid 
at all, excepting 1 per cent? 

Mr. STONE. Oh, well, that shipped in bond simply passes 
through, but if it is shipped in here and ground and shipped 
out again—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I think the Senator will find that every dollar 
that has been set forth in the document accompanying this reci- 
procity agreement has been paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, not on the wheat that has been shipped in bond, but on 
the wheat that has been imported into the United States and has 
been consumed in the United States. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator will permit me, let us get this 
right. L assume we all want to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senat« r from Mi 
souri yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Of course, Mr. President, if it is true that the 
Government paid out in drawbacks 99 per cent of what it col 
lected on imported wheat, the document that the Presiden 
sends to us would be misleading, and that the Senator from 
Missouri is mistaken in so assuming I think will appear by an 
examination of the very table which he has read, because | 
think he will find that the amount of duties remitted in that 
last table is identically the same as the amount of duties col- 
lected—not 99 per cent of it, but the full 100 per cent. If the 
Senator will further examine the statistics he will find that 
from all countries we imported something like 800,000 bushels 
of wheat, and that our total export of foreign imports was less 
than 150,000 bushels. 

Mr. STONE. Can the Senator tell the Senate how much of 
the $38,000 of duty—which is a small and insignificant item i 
itself—remained in the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. BAILEY. The whole of it, according to the offi 
document. 

Mr. STONE. I do not think so. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator would let me see that document 
just a moment—— 

Mr. STONE. Yes; the Senator can have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think it will show what I have said, that 
the total remission is the full collection. Here it is. The Sena 
tor has marked it, and it is exactly as I supposed it to be. The 
total collections were $38,096; the duties to be remitted are 
$58,096. 
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Mr. STONE. Will the Senator, I ask again, inform the Sen- 
ate, in his opinion, whether the whole of that money was left 
in the Treasury? 

Mr. BAILEY. Undoubtedly, according to that. ‘The only 
statement I have ever seen—the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] is now examining the documents to see if he can find 
the exports divided as to countries—the only statement I have 
ever seen is the total of imported wheat and the total export 
of the imported wheat. We reexported, I will say, something 
like 20 per cent; but we could not remit this $38,096 unless we 
actually collected it and retained it. 

Mr. STONE. Well, Mr. President, I wanted to make that 
statement, which I think is a correct one; but now I will pass 
to the other subject in an equally brief manner, for I do not 
want to consume time, and see if my friend from Texas will 
join issue on this as he did on the other. During the speech 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sammons] the Sena- 
tor from Texas made this observation: 

In order that the record may be complete and in order that the Sen- 
ate and the country may understand with what great care this plank 
in the platform was drawn, I desire to incorporate in the Recorp the 
statement that when they commanded us immediately to put logs on 
the free list logs were then on the free list and had been for more 
than 20 years. 

The particular clause of the platform referred to is in this 
language: 

We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, print 
paper, lumber, timber, and logs, and that those articles be placed upon 
the free list. 

Mr. President, during the debate on the Payne-Aldrich bill 
the Senator from Texas made a statement similar to the one I 
have just read. He and I had some little colloguy about it at 
that time, and I was a little surprised this morning that the 
Senator from Texas raised that question again. I thought he 
had been satisfied that he was wrong. Not often, and not with- 
out difficulty, can my friend be satisfied that he is wrong, but I 
did think that I had once even accomplished that; but it seems 
I did not do so. 

Mr. President, the Denver convention was composed of capable 
and representative men, chosen from the different States. What 
my friend said here to~lay, and said on a former occasion, im- 
peaches the capacity of the committee on platform and of the 
convention, which agreed unanimously to the platform, to act 
with an intelligent comprehension of what they were attempt- 
ing to do. j 

The committee on platform at Denver was composed of sev- 
eral Senators, Members of this body; some Members of the 
House of Representatives; governors and ex-governors; judges 
and ex-judges of high courts; and other prominent, infivential, 
and intelligent men. Among them was our candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1904, Alton B. Parker, who that year led our forces 
unhappily to defeat. I think, Mr. President—and I wish that 
matter settled permanently and finally—the gentlemen constitut- 
ing that platform committee and those who composed the con- 
vention did know what they were doing. They were not acting 
ignorantly. 

It is a fact that logs in the rough were then, as they are 
now, admitted free of duty; but there are other kinds of logs 
than those in the rough. The Senator’s criticism hinges around 
logs, and nothing but logs. If a log with the bark on it undis- 
turbed is brought in, it will come free; but if it is hewn on 
une side, if labor has been expended upon it in sawing or in 
hewing—that is the language of the statute—it will be subject 
to a duty. There might be loaded upon a car and shipped in 
a log 20 feet or more in length and of any diameter you please 
upon which human labor has been in some slight degree ex- 
pended, it may be merely in hewing the sides of it for some 
reason, perhaps for convenience of shipping, or where some 
littie sawing had been done upon it—that would be subject to 
duty. But it is a log, and the idea of the convention was to 
put logs of all kinds upon the free list. 

Mr. President, my friend, the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Simmons], who addressed the Senate this afternoon, was 
one of the most influential members of the committee on plat- 
form at the Denver convention. He was not only a member of 
the convention, but he was a member of the platform committee. 
My distinguished friend, the Senator from Texas [Mr. Bartry], 
was not at the convention. He had been, as I recall, elected 
a delegate to the convention, but for some reason did not attend, 
and therefore we were deprived of his wide knowledge, experi- 
ence, and advice. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was sick. 

Mr, STONE. We had to do the best we could under the cir- 
cumstances, and with Judge Parker on the committee, who but 
recently had been our candidate for President, a distinguished 
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lawyer and jurist and a great Democrat, and with severg) 
Members of this body and several Members of the House of 
Representatives, who had taken part in the passage of tariff 
laws more than once, on the committee, this clause was written 
into the platform, and properly written into the platform. So 
I wish again to enter my respectful protest, with all due defer- 
ence to the weighty judgment of my friend the Senator from 
Texas that the platform was not absurd, was not ludicrous, 
and was not written in ignorance. 

I think that is all I care to say, for I think that is enough. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, it will take more than that to 
prove that the Senater from Texas is wrong in this instance 
The Senator from Missouri is mistaken when he assumes that 
in any part of the dutiable list touching lumber logs are 1 
tioned as being logs only so long as they are not beyond 4 cer 
tain state. I have been going hurriedly over the act itself, 
and, without having been able to read every line of it, I yen- 
ture here to declare that the word “log” does not appear in 
the dutiable section of the act. 

Mr. STONE. It does not, I think. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then the Senator’s suggestion that logs, if 
manufactured beyond a certain point, were not logs within tl: 
meaning of the law hardly excuses that mistake. 

I was, as the Senator has said, duly chosen a delegate to 1 
convention, and while I hardly think these personal statem: 
worth a place in the Recoxp, since he has seen fit to call atien- 
tion to the fact that I was not there, I will probably be | 
mitted to state here the fact that I was lying at the point of 
death when that convention was in session, and that exp)iins 
my absence. 

The platform uses the word “logs,” and the only place in the 
tariff act then in existence where the word “log” is used is 
in the free list; and surely if the convention or the commitice 
did not conform its declaration to the state of the law, that is 
a fair ground for criticizing it for want of due deliberation 

Now, I did not mean to criticize the committee, because I 
have always understood—i do not state this as a matter within 
nry own knowledge—that this plank was furnished to the com- 
mittee on platform and adopted by it, and not drawn by it. The 
Senator from Missouri, I believe, was a member of that com- 
mittee, and the zeal with which he has since defended that 
plank would lead me to suppose that if any member of the com- 
mittee was responsible for it the Senator from Missouri had 
a part in framing it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. STOND. I had only this part in framing it, that I was 
a member of the platform committee. I do not at this moment 
recall just ‘how that particular plank or paragraph of the ))at- 
form came before the committee. ; 

Now, I am perfectly willing to say to the Senator from 
Texas—there is no reason why I should not—that some sus- 
gestions—am I interrupting? 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, no; go on. 

Mr. STONE. That some suggestions on several of the more 
important questions pending were made in writing and broveht 
to the convention and laid before the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, you keep out. This is a Democritic 
affair. 

Mr. STONE. They were brought to the committee and |:i1 
before the committee by a friend and fellow townsman of \r. 
Bryan, who was nominated by the convention, and whom ev«ry- 
body knew would be nominated by the convention even be'''e 
the convention met. 

These suggestions came, as I said, from Mr. Bryan. \\, 
this particular paragraph may have been among those <'- 
gestions. I do not recall whether that is so. I myself ha: 
conference or consultation with Mr. Bryan about it previous 
to the convention or after it, or at any time. 

I will say also that Judge Parker laid before this platfoim 
committee, of which he was a member, a tentative draft «! ‘ 
platform, I think more extended and more in detail than ‘'° 
one that Mayor Brown, of Lincoln, brought in the way of sug 
gestion from Mr. Bryan, and my friend the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Newzanps] also made some suggestions, and o(!\! 
members of the committee had planks, propositions, and res.- 
lutions. 


That committee, I will say to my friend, was in session, | 
hours—almost two 


think, exceeding 48 days and nights—unti! 








. on became impatient. We did not accept the mere 
te ee any man. We took what all had to say, and 
out of it all this platform, whether wise or unwise, was evolved. 
| am only sorry, very sorry, that the illness of the Senator 
from Texas kept him from participating in the important work 
of making that platform. If he had been there, it is possible 
that the word “logs,” under his rather hypercritical and ever- 
discriminating advice, might have been left out; but if so, we 
would still have been uncertain whether a log 20 or 30 feet 
jong, that had the bark chipped off one side only, might or 
might not have been subject to duty. 

I am very sorry the Senator from Texas could not have been 
there, but we did the best we could under the circumstances. 

Mr. BAILEY. If I had attended that convention, I have a 
yery well-defined idea that the platform would at least have 
read according to language of the law, and that we would not 
have demanded that a thing already on the free list should be 
immediately placed on it. I am perfectly sure that if any 
member of the committee had called attention to the fact that 
logs were on the free list—and that was not only true of the 
act of 1897, which was then the law, but it was true of the 
act of 1894, as it was of the act of 1890—that mistake would 
have been avoided. 

Free logs is one of the bad examples of free raw material. 
The sturdy man who goes into the forest with an ax or a saw, 
on both of which he pays a duty, and cuts down the trees, is 
given no duty for his labor; but the moment that log is touched 
with a piece of machinery, by some magic change, under the law 
as it has stood for many years, it becomes entitled to a duty. 
I do not subscribe, sir, to that tariff philosophy, and probably 
it was my opposition to it which called my attention to a cir- 
cumstance which might otherwise have escaped me, as it did 
the members of that committee on platform. 

But, Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from Missouri 
that if I had been at that convention we would not have stopped 
with correcting the mistake as to logs. We would have elimi- 
nated the balance of that declaration from that platform, or 
else we would have had a contest over the motion to do so. 

Sir, there were then 4,000 articles subject to a duty, and 
those 4,000 articles included all, or practically all, of the prime 
necessities of life, the duty on many of them exceeding 50 per 
cent and the duty on some exceeding 100 per cent; and as long 
as the law thus stood I would never have consented to select 
from those 4,000 dutiable articles, embracing every necessity of 
life, the four articles of wood pulp, print paper, lumber, and 
logs. 

Sir, the duty of $2 per thousand then levied on lumber was 
only 12 per cent, and that small duty yielded to the Public 
Treasury more than $1,700,000 per annum, while the duty on 
cheap blankets was 180 per cent and yielded to the Public 
Treasury less than $180 per annum. The duty on the wool hats 
that men of moderate circumstances must buy was then, as it 
is now, more than 70 per cent, and yet it yielded to the Public 
Treasury less than a tenth of what lumber yielded at the mod- 
erate rate of 12 per cent. 

Wood pulp and print paper bore a duty far below fhe average 
which the Senator from Missouri and I can ever hope to impose 
upon the imports to this country. For if you give us the 
power—and that we will be given the power if we behave our- 
selves with a moderate degree of common sense now seems cer- 
tain—but when we have the power and we sit down at the 
table to frame a tariff bill, neither he nor I will be able to 
make its average rates as low as the duties on wood pulp and 
print paper were then. Wood pulp and print paper, sir, are 
used by two very small and very prosperous classes. Wood 
pulp is the raw material of the paper manufacturer, and we 
have it upon the authority of men whose testimony has not 
been impeached that the paper manufacturers are not only or- 
ganized into a trust, but a greedy and a prosperousone. And yet 
will you tell me that this greedy and prosperous trust should 
have the small duty on the raw material remitted while the 
working men and women of this country are paying an average 
duty of 95 per cent upon their woolen goods? 

Oh, no, Mr, President ; no such proposition as that could have 
ever passed unchallenged in a body of which I was a member. 
The print paper is manufactured, as I say, by a trust; and if 
they are not a trust, how many paper manufacturers are there 
in this land? The number is so small that, according to all the 
testimony ees who patronize them, there is no substantial 


Mr. the case is no stronger in favor of free print 
representative of the American Newspaper Pub- 
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lishers appeared before the Committee on Finance while it held 


its hearings, and testified that this present duty of 10 per cent 
cost the newspaper publishers of the country $6,000,000 an- 
nually, and he claimed that a repeal of the duty would reduce 
the expense of printing these newspapers $6,000,000. He stated 
that there is one publisher in this country—the man who pub- 
lishes the Hearst newspaper—uses one-tenth of this print paper, 
and therefore he would save $600,000 by the repeal of this duty. 

Yet with an enormous tax upon the bread and meat, upon 


the shoes, hats, and clothing of the American people who must 
work for their daily bread, will you tell me why that tax is 
left on them while we repeal a 10 per cent tax upon a small 
and prosperous class? No, sir; the Senator from Missouri may 
well have said that had I been there there would have been a 
contest over that plank in our platform. 

Mr. President, I was taught to believe that genuine Democ- 
racy looks to the millions and to their relief rather than to 
the hundreds who need no relief. It does not array class 
against class; it does not encourage the rich to oppress the 
poor, nor teach the poor to envy the rich. It enjoins upon 
every man to respect the rights of others. Its creed is justic: 
to all men, but if it can do benevolence to some without doing 
injustice to any, it will bestow its favors, not upon those whose 
abundance gives them luxury and ease, but upon those whose 
hard estate condemns them to a never-ending toil, for its great 
mission in this world was and is— 

To lift some portion of that weight and care 
Which crushes into dumb despair 
One half of the human race, 

And neither here nor elsewhere will I ever consent to repeal 
a 10 per cent tax upon a small, rich, and prosperous class 
while leaving a tax which averages more than 40 per cent upon 
the clothes, which for the sake of health, of comfort, and of 
decency, the poor are compelled to buy. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President, I do not rise to further dis- 
euss the pending question, but only to remind Senators of its 
scope. It is sufficient to say that the division of the amend- 
ment upon which we are about to vote transfers flour and all 
the manufactured products of cereals from the reciprocal duti- 
able list in this arrangement to the free list, so far as the United 
States is concerned. 

I yield to a temptation that is somewhat difficult to resist 
only sufficiently to say to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burron] 
that he is quite in error in assuming that these amendments or 
this particular amendment is a rider to the reciprocity measure. 
He asked on Saturday—and he asked in a triumphant way, as 
though it were difficult of answer—why we had not courage 
enough to bring forward a bill for free flour, and not attach it 
as a rider to the reciprocity arrangement. 

We have been told over and over again from the other side of 
the Chamber, and it has been assented to upon this side of the 
Chamber, that we have no chance now to secure free flour; 
that there is no opportunity at the present time, unless it is 
made a part of this bill, to give the people of the country free 
flour, free oatmeal, or free products of any sort coming from 
the farmers’ cereals. If we do not transfer these articles from 
the reciprocal dutiable list to the free list, whatever advantage 
is to arise to the American people from free flour and free 
manufactured products of this sort must be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not mean to say that this advantage 
will never accrue to them. I only say that the time at which 
they may enjoy relief from taxation is indefinitely in the future. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood the Senator from Iowa to say 
a moment ago that we could not get free flour and free oatmeal 
and free meal from Canada. Does the Senator mean by that 
that we can not pass a bill at this time for that purpose? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I mean by that precisely what the Senator 
from Mississippi has declared over and over again, namely, 
that if free flour and other provisions of the tariff are incorpo- 
rated into independent measures and pass the Congress of the 
United States they may not receive the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I do not know whether they would 
or would not be approved, but it has been so asserted over and 
over again until we are proceeding upon the hypothesis that 
they would not be so approved. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I asked my question for the purpose of 

information. If the Senator from [Iowa believes that 
the legislation would be killed by being vetoed, then the Sen- 
ator from Iowa can not hope that the same legislation ingrafted 
upon this bill would meet with any other fate. But if the 
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Senator from Iowa entertains any doubt about the question as 
to whether a bill for free flour and free oatmeal and free meal 
and free dressed meat can pass this body or the body at the 
other end of the Capitol—I take it that there is no doubt about 
the latter—and then run the risk of a veto at the other end of 
the Avenue, I think I can assure him that if he can get as 
many as 7 votes from that side in favor of a bill to that effect 
as an original proposition we can furnish him with the balance 
on this side. We have to speculate upon a veto, it is true, but 
if we tack the two measures together we involve two things 
that we want in the speculation, and if we keep them separate 
we involve but one. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Mississippi, it seems to 
me, is guilty of a rare offense upon his part—bad reasoning, 
bad logic. There is just one thing of which we are absolutely 
sure, and it is the only thing of which we are sure so far as 
free flour is concerned, that if we transfer it in this arrange- 
ment from the reciprocal dutiable list to the free list, then it 
will become a law. No man dare assert that he has any doubt 
that that change in this measure will incur the Executive disap- 
proval, I do not believe that any man dare say that or dare 
think that, having due respect for the wisdom and the patriotism 
of our Chief Executive. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Presideat-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With due respect to the wisdom and to 
the patriotism of the Chief Executive, but with possibly not as 
much respect as the Senator from Iowa would have me enter- 
tain for his early Federalistic, Republican, and protectionist edu- 
eation and training, I have my doubts, and it is because I have 
them that I do not want to involve Canadian reciprocity in the 
speculation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, one can not question, of 
course, the sincerity of the statement just made by the Senator 
from Mississippi. I am bound to respect it as being his real 
conviction. But it can not be the conviction of the great body 
of the Members of the Senate. We are here making a pro- 
posal to Canada, and it is for the Senate to make just the 
proposal that it thinks it is wise to make, having in view the 
welfare of our people. It is not a change that will imperil the 
arrangement in Canada; it will add to its attractiveness there; 
and it must, as it seems to me, meet the conscience and the 
approval of the people here. 

But, Mr. President, I have already discussed this question at 
very great length and I will not pursue it further. I under- 
stand that the yeas and nays have been ordered upon the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They have been ordered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can simply remind Senators that the scope 
of this division is the transfer of flour and other such manu- 
factured products from the dutiable list to the free list, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I was not here on 
Saturday when the amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
CUMMINS] was voted upon. Had I been here, I should have 
voted against the amendment, and I propose to vote against the 
amendment now presented. Under no circumstances or con- 
dition am I going to join the low-tariff and free-trade raiders 
in an attempt to reform all the protection there is left out of the 
tariff in a haphazard and unskillful and undesirable way by 
these popgun political amendments. 

I had some small and modest part in the formation of the 
Dingley bill. I heard prophecies most dire from our Democratic 
friends, some of whom I now see on the other side of the 
Chamber, that if we enacted the Dingley bill into law we would 
be unable to do any business with Europe. 

The Bureau of Statistics report that the domestic exports 
from the United States to foreign countries for the present 
fiscal year ending June 30 amount to more than $2,000,000,000, 
the highest figure ever attained in the history of this Republic. 
I am well aware of the importance of our foreign trade. I 
have not been unmindful of its benefit to American labor. 

Our foreign commerce will for the present year amount to 
more than $100 a second, $400,000 an hour, $4,000,000 a day 
for every day in the year, aggregating more than $2,000,000,000. 
It is a large sum; it is a desirable trade. Senators who 
were then Members of the House of Representatives, some 
of whom are within sound of my voice, have declared over and 
over again that that trade would be lost if we erected a tariff 
barrier around our territory. 

Mr. President, it is a pleasure and a satisfaction to all of our 
countrymen to feel that the genius of our labor finds expression 
in such a high form that the people of every land pay tribute 
to it. But, sir, large as is our foreign commerce, important 
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as it always has been, it is but a drop in the ocean of trad» 
compared with that domestic commerce which our policy of pro- 
tection has fostered and developed. 

I desire to give special emphasis for a moment to the streng:} 
and value of that far greater commerce which does not bulk at 
the seaport, but can be seen in every hour of the day as it 
passes along the turnpike from the farm to the city or is 
whirled through space over the commercial highways of ovr 
country, extending through the States and Territories of the 
Union, giving employment to millions of skilled fingers anq 
bringing cheer and happiness and luxury to the modest ho-ne of 
the artisan, the farmer, and the mechanic, amounting this very 
year to the almost incomprehensible sum of over $100,000 per 
minute, $6,000,000 per hour, over $140,000,000 a day, and amount- 
ing this year to more than $25,000,000,000. That is the market 
which permits the manufacturer to put an addition upon his 
factory. That is the market which urges the farmer to rec]: ii 
the waste land. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In just a moment. That is the 
market that makes our country independent of the world. That 
is the market that dignifies American labor. That is the market 
that insures the stable wage. That is the market which lights 
the home with happiness and fills it with good cheer. 

Mr. President, in this half-hearted and desultory attack on 
our historic policy, conceived in anger and cast in a spirit of 
revenge, I do not propose to soil my hands by tearing down the 
wall built with practical unanimity by the Republican Party 
and whose fruits are visible on every hand as the result of 
sound economic wisdom. 

Mr. President, there is not a country on the face of the 
globe to-day that is prosperous that has not emulated the 
American example and followed our policy and adopted our 
principles of protection. Even Canada, that has entered so 
largely into the political discussions of our affairs for the last 
few weeks, has a protective tariff policy equal to and in many 
respects higher than our own, 

If steel rails were selling upon the Pittsburg market to-day 
for $28 a ton, and Mr. Gary should conceive it to be to the 
advantage of the Steel Co., rather than let the men out of 
the factory and keep his mills idle, to offer those surplus 
rails to the Montreal market at $20 a ton, the purchaser under 
that arrangement in Canada would be called upon by the 
Canadian Government to make good that $8 before he could be 
permitted to use the products of the American mill. With a 
jealousy that we may well emulate Canada protects her do- 
mestic market from foreign inundation, while we are battering 
down the wall of protection to-day in the interest of a mere 
fiction. Who is to say that even the advantage claimed for the 
newspaper owners will not fail? Does anybody imagine that 
free print paper is to come into this market cheaper than it can 
now be purchased here? I think not. Some of our mills may 
be closed but the owners will maintain the American price. 
A representative of one of the biggest paper mills in Canada 
called upon an important Michigan newspaper man within 
two weeks, and asked if he could do business with him. 
“ Certainly,” said the publisher, “ but you will give us the bene- 
fit of the reduction of duty?” “No,” said the Canadian, “| 
can not give you that benefit.” “ Well, you will give us one- 
half the reduction?” “No; I can not give you one-half.” 
“You will give us one-third the reduction?” “No; I can not 
give you one-third. If Canadian reciprocity passes and tlic 
American duty is removed, we expect to market our product 
in your country at the American price.” I think the newsp:)er 
publisher who waits to get cheaper paper from Canada wil! <°t 
a well-rounded, splendid-proportioned gold brick, and he (e- 
serves to get it for seeking such an unfair advantage at ‘le 
expense of other lines of industry not as prosperous as his own. 

For my part I do not propose by my vote to undertake to 
raze this tariff wall that means so much to our countrymen 11( 
to our country. I do not propose to identify myself with men 
who have never been in full sympathy with our protective 
policy. I want the wheels of American industry to turn; I wi"! 
the light of American furnaces to shine; I want a domestic 
policy that has always made us prosperous. 

The manufacturer or the tradesman who has no present 1" 
ket for his staples may store them for another month or ye’. 
but the laborer can not store his wares. His wares are tle 
muscles of his strong right arm; his capital is his time; and lie 
must sel] it on the instant or never sell it at all. The old say- 
ing that the mill will never grind with the water that has 
passed must be cut from the list of aphorisms, for the wonder- 
ful of electrical science has enabled us to stand by the 
side of the cataract, gather the power of the falling water, store 
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that power in the cells of the dynamo, send it across the ocean, 
and a year later turn a wheel with the force thus appropriated 
and preserved ; but neither God nor man can stay the course of 
time. Time stands for the dial of the universe, and as the min- 
utes are ticked off he gives them to those who grasp them. Our 
policy creates the opportunity to thus profitably use the passing 
minutes, and the enviable status of the American laboring man 
is the honest tribute to our wisdom and our fidelity. 

Labor is so helpless it is the first to feel the effect of a reduc- 
tion of value and the last to get the benefit of an inflation. A 
lower tariff will flood this market with imported goods, and 
down will fall the price of ‘abor, as falls the mercury in a 
winter’s morning. 

Mr. President, I shall do nothing that will in any way impair 
the harmony and the effectiveness and the strength and the 
resistance of the wall of protection. I shall not do it in anger, 
and I shall not do it in a spirit of compromise or good will. I 
am for the American policy, which has made our country great 
and which is making every country great which has adopted it. 
I am for the American policy and opposed to free trade in whole 
or in spots, and if I ever vote to tear down this wall it will be 
when I am fully convinced that it does not subserve a useful 
purpose to my countrymen, and not in a spirit of political ad- 
vantage or political revenge. 

Therefore, Mr. President, had I been here on Saturday last I 
should have voted against the amendment then pending, and 
to-day I shall cast my vote against similar amendments and 
against every raid which is unfairly made against this princi- 
ple—a principle which has put into the savings banks of our 
country more money than was ever put into banks by the peo- 
ple of any land. The 8,000,000 people of the State of New York 
alone have more money in such savings to their credit than 
there is in savings among the 44,000,000 people composing the 
British Empire. When you ask me to change that prosperous 
condition for one of doubt and anxiety and failure, I question 
your wisdom and will follow the inclinations of my own heart 
and the promptings of my own judgment. 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, on last Saturday, when the 
vote was taken on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] to the bill, I voted in favor of the amend- 
ment. I did so because I thought it was meritorious and calcu- 
lated for the benefit of the consumers of the country; and I 
think so still just as much as I did then; but the majority 
against the amendment was so large—and would have been 
larger if there had been a greater attendance of the Senate on 
that occasion—that I became convinced of the utter futility 
of attempting to ask the adoption of any amendment whatever 
to the Canadian reciprocity bill. I then determined that I 
should not vote at all on any further amendments to that bill. 
I would not be willing to vote against any that I thought were 
proper and meritorious, but I can not bring my consent to vote 
for them and be acting what I consider a part in a comedy. 


I beg to assure the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] that I am 
very far from meaning by this remark that their action in offer- 
ing the amendments they have offered and trying to the best 
of their ability to support them before the Senate is a comedy 
to them—and this will apply to all other Senators who may 
hereafter wish to offer amendments. On the contrary, I assume 
that they consider it their duty to offer the amendments and 
to speak in their favor. I know that they are better judges of 
their duty than I am, and I believe they are better judges of 
their duty in these matters than any other Senator in this 
Chamber. 

Therefore, for reasons that I have stated, I shall not vote 
hereafter on any amendment offered to the bill, with two ex- 
ceptions. It is possible that the Democratic free-list bill may 
be offered as an amendment. If so, I shall consider it my duty 
to vote for it, with the full knowledge that it will be voted 
down by the Democratic Members of the Senate for reasons 
Sufficient unto them; and I will vote for it also when it comes 
again before the Senate as an independent measure, with the 


full knowledge, which every other Senator here also has, that 
it will never become 


a law. 

Another exception is this: It may be that some Senator may 
wish to offer amendments retaining the present duty or at least 
op: duty on products of this country which this 

ill puts on the list, and, as my whole opposition to it is on 

account of the fact that it takes the duty off of agricultural 
proaaes without reducing the duties on manufactured products, 

shall wish to EC on record as voting for such an amendment, 


altho’ with \ 
oa ugh = knowledge that it will share the fate of 
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I wish to make this statement in advance of the vote in order 
that my position may be understood and that no one will ever 
be able to say when I did not vote that I refrained from doing 
so because I wished to dodge any vote on any amendment; for 
while I have the honor to be a Member of the Senate I shall 
strive very hard never to give occasion to anyone to say that I 
have dodged any question that may come before it for con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CummMtns]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, without asking for the reading 
of the amendment, I simply request that the nature of the 
amendment may be briefly stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is to strike out 
all that part of the pending bill beginning with the word “ to- 
matoes,” on page 3 of the reprint, down to and including the 
words “‘cherry juice, and so forth, ad valorem,” on page 4 of 
the reprint, and to insert all of the items on page 18 under the 
free list. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye]. I had 
intended under his authority to transfer that pair to my col- 
league [Mr. Terrett], who is now necessarily absent. I am in- 
formed, however, by the political colleagues of* the Senator 
from Maine that if he were present he would vote in the same 
way that I would vote and that my colleague would vote. 
Therefore I am unable to carry out the purpose to make any 
pair, and I am also free to vote by that fact, and I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
LorIMeR] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
PAYNTER], who is unavoidably detained. I therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. TAYLOR (when Mr. Lzea’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Lxra] is absent from the city on account of illness. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GAMBLE]. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy]. 
I therefore withhold my vote. I understand if the Senator 
from Mississippi were present, he would vote “nay.” If at 
liberty, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DU PONT (when Mr. RICHARDSON’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. RicHarpson] is absent from the city. If 
he were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. RicwHarpson}]. I am informed that he would, if present, 
vote as I intend to vote, and therefore I will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RayNes]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TAYLOR (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Brapiey}; 
but I am informed that he would vote “nay” if he were 
present, and therefore I feel at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BACON (when Mr. Tesreti’s name was called). Sup- 
plemental to the statement which I have already made, which 
explains the reason why my colleague is not paired, [ simply 
wish to announce that, if he were present, my colleague would 
vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BACON. I am requested to announce that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. O’Gorman] is paired with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp]. If the Senator from 
New York were present, he would vote “nay,” while the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CrarKkr] 
is paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Srernenson | 
If the Senator from Arkansas were present, he would vote 
“yea” on this amendment. 

Mr. PAGE. My colleague {Mr. DinitincHamM] is absent from 
the city. He is paired with the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TrrirMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Bai Clapp Gronna Simmons 
Perak Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Warren 
Bourne Cummins La Follette 
Bristow Dixon Nelson 
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Bacon 
Brandegee 
Briggs 
Brown 
Bryan 
Burnham 
Burton 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Crane 
Cullgm 
Curtis 

du Pont 
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NAYS—52. 


Fletcher 
Foster 
Gallinger 
crore 
Heyburn 
Hitchcock 
Johnson, Me. 


Johnston, Ala. 


Jones 
Kern 
Lippitt 
Lodge 
McLean 


Martin, Va. 


Martine, N. J. 


Myers 
Nixon 
Oliver 
Overman 
Owen 
Page 
Penrose 
Perkins 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Reed 


Root 
Shively 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, 8. C, 
Smoot 
Stone 
Swanson 
Taylor 
Townsend 
Watson 
Wetmore 
Williams 
Works 


NOT VOTING—25. 
O'Gorman 
Paynter 
Percy 
Rayner 
Richardson 


Bankhead ’ 
Bradley Gamble 
Clarke, Ark, Guggenheim 
Crawford Lea 
Culberson Lorimer 
Davis McCumber Smith, Md. 

Dillingham Newlands Stephenson 

So the amendment of Mr. CuMMINS was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The next division which I ask of my amend- 
ment is as follows. Strike from line 19, on page 4, to and in- 
cluding line 9, page 5, of the committee print, and insert in the 
free list the following, found in italics on page 21 of the reprint 
showing my amendments, I read the items that I ask to be 
inserted : 

Agricultural implements of all kinds, including portable engines with 
boilers in combination, and horsepower or traction engines for farm 
purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
a question just for information. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. While the Senator is putting agricultural 
4implements, including portable engines, on the free list, why 
has he left off cotton gins? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I could not hear the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I say, while you are putting agricultural 
implements of every sort, including farm engines, on the free 
list, why was it that cotton gins were not also placed in the 
list? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I had not cotton gins in my mind. That is 
all. I am perfectly willing to put them in. Will the Senator 
from Mississippi vote for the amendment if I put them in? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will not; but I wanted to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then I will leave the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to take care of the cotton gins. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask the Senator a question for 
this reason: If he offers these same amendments later on to 
some other bill, or as an independent proposition, I should like 
to suggest.to him that the cotton farmer also uses implements, 
and the cotton gin is one of them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not very familiar, of course, with the 
cotton gin 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, I will vote for it as an amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not live in that quarter of the country. 
I wish I was more familiar with them, but I have used such 
generic terms here as must include everything that a farmer 
uses to produce his crop. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not so understand it because the Sen- 
ator thought it was necessary to include portable farm engines 
eo nomine. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; I included them because—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that be the case, and a harvester for 
grain—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. It can hardly be said that a portable engine 
or a traction engine is a farm implement. It can be used for a 
great many ether purpeses., 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In a certain sense, a cotton gin might not 
be an implement, but it is one of the things used by the cotton 
farmer in order to get his crop ready for market. 

Mr. CUMMINS. From what little I know of the cotton gin, I 
think it is an agricultural implement, and would be included 
within this very broad and general language which I have em- 
ployed, namely “ agricultural implements of all kinds, including 
portable engines with boilers in combination, and horsepower or 
traction engines for farm purposes.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Later on when the Senator from Iowa and I 
vote together, upon some occasion when it does not involve in its 
fate something else, I hope he will add the things which the 
cotton farmers use as well as those which the grain farmers use. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that this is 
simply a motion to strike out; not a motion to strike out and 
insert. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 


Sutherland 
Terrell 
Thornton 
Tillman 


Frye 


It is a motion to strike out and insert. 


JULY 10. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary has not the pari (5 
be. inserted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I read it again: Strike out from line 19, .y 
page 4, to and including line 9, on page 5, in the commit . 
print and insert in the free list the following, found in ita! 
on page 21 of the reprint showing my amendments. What js 
there found I read: 

Agricultural implements of all kinds, including portable engines \ 
boilers in combination, and horsepower or traction engines for { 
purposes. 

This simply transfers agricultural implements, which rey) 
in this arrangement under heavy duties, from the dutiable | is; 
to the free list, so that the farmer, if conditions of trade >. 
mit it, may be able to raise his untaxed crops with untay:«| 
agricultural implements. 

Upon the motion I ask for the yeas and nays, and I want to 
say that I am not going to tax the patience of the Senate j)y 
asking for the yeas and nays upon the great list that I have 
here. I want to get a fair consensus of opinion upon the s.\- 
eral phases of my amendments, and then I do not intend to ..\ 
any further yea-and-nay votes, whatever others may wai to 
do. But it seems to me upon agricultural implements, bec: 
the relation between them and the agricultural crop is so « 
we ought to record ourselves. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Upon this amendment the Se). 
from Iowa requests the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proce.) 
to eall the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). Again I make thy 
same announcement with reference to the Senator from \|; 
my colleague, and myself, and I will let the announcenent 
stand as to any future calls of the yeas and nays. I wil! yor 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when the name of Mr. Crarke of Ark:nsis 
was called). I wish to announce again that the Senator froin 
Arkansas has a general pair with the Senator from Wiscoisin 
[Mr. StePpHENSON]. If the Senator from Arkansas were pres. 
ent, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as on the previous vote. I have a jjir 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis], which I transfer 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. “ortmmer], and vote. I \vte 
“ nay.” 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was called). I make 
the same announcement of my general pair. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi {\r. 
Percy]. I understand, also, he would vote “nay” upov this 
proposition, and I should vote “yea.” I therefore ask leave w 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. BACON (when Mr. O’GorRMAN’s name was called). I 
again make the same announcement for the Senator from \«w 
York [Mr. O’GorMAN] with reference to his pair with the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp]. If the Senator froin 
New York were present, he would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from South Dakota would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DU PONT (when Mr. RIcHARDSON’s name was called). I 
make the same announcement as on the last vote. My «)- 
league is absent from the city. If he were present, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was ¢a!!«|). 
I again announce my pair with the junior Senator from [)c!a- 
ware [Mr. RrcHarpson], and as I am authorized to vote, as lie 
would vote the same as I do, I will vote. I vote “nay.” I 
will let this announcement stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I agin 
announce my pair with the senior Senator from Maryland | \|r. 
Rayner}. I will let this announcement stand for any furticr 
votes which may be taken to-day without repeating it. 

Mr. TAYLOR (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Bran) |. 
If he were present, he would vote “nay,” and he has authvor- 
ized me to vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PAGE. I again announce the absence of my colleague 
{Mr. DirurneHamM], who is paired with the senior Senator froin 
North Carolina [Mr. Stwmons]. I will let this announcemet 
stand for the day. 

Mr. TAYLOR. My colleague [Mr. Lea] is paired with (lc 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. GAMBLE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 52, as follows: 

YEAS—12. 
Clapp 


Cummi K 
Dixon o La Follette 


~O 


Lose 


Nelson 


Bailey 
urne —- 
arren 


Bo 
Bristow 
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NAYS—52. 
3aco du Pont McLean Reed 
~ degee Fletcher Martin, Va. Root 
Briggs | Foster Martine, N. J. Shively 
Brown Gallinger Myers Smith, Mich. 
Bryan Gore Nixon Smith, 8. C. 
Burnham Heyburn Oliver Smoot 
Burton Hitchcock Overman Swanson 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Owen Taylor 
Chilton Johnston, Ala. Page Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Penrose Watson 
Crane Kern Perkins Wetmore 
Cullom Lippitt Poindexter Williams 
Curtis Lodge Pomerene Works 
NOT VOTING—27. 

< Dillingham Newlands Stephenson 
pashneed Frye . O’Gorman Stone 
Bradley Gamble Paynter Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark. Guggenheim Percy Terrell 
Crawford Lea Rayner Thornton 
Culberson Lorimer Richardson Tillman 
Davis McCumber Smith, Md. 


So Mr. CumMMINS’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the second division on which 
I ask a vote is as follows: Strike out from line 23, page 5, to 
line 28, page 6, both inclusive, of the committee print, and 
insert in the free list from line 6 to 23, page 22, both inclusive, 
in italies in the reprint showing my amendments, 

This is a transfer from the dutiable list of certain articles, 
such as asbestos and cutlery and bells and clocks and printer’s 
wooden cases, and so on. I need not recite the articles in detail. 
I do not intend to ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon this division 
of my amendments. I believe the transfer ought to be made, 
but evidently a majority of the Senate are of a contrary opin- 
ion. Therefore, I simply submit the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The next division of my amendment is as 
follows: Strike out lines 11 to 13, inclusive, page 7, committee 
print, and insert in the free list, lines 1 to 5, both inclusive, 
page 22, reprint showing my amendments. 

The effect of this division is to transfer motor vehicles and 
automobiles and parts thereof, including rubber tires, to the 
free list. In this arrangement with Canada it is apparent the 
duty on rubber tires is very carefully preserved, as is also the 
duty on automobiles. Under our present law the duty is 35 
per cent. We have very generously and munificently granted 
to Canada a reduction of 5 per cent. The amendment which I 
propose to insert in the free list is as follows: 

Automobiles, and parts thereof, including rubber tires; motor ve- 
hicles of all kinds, and parts thereof, and rubber tires therefor; crude 


rubber; manufactured rubber, which shall include all articles of which 
rubber is the component part of chief value. 


I take it for granted, however, that the majority of the Sen- 
ate does not regard it as desirable, and unless some other 
Member of the Senate desires the yeas and nays upon the 
amendment I shall not ask for a vote by yeas and nays upon it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to have the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I wish to remark in this 
connection that this treaty, which is dealing so generously with 
the manufacturers of the United States and so harshly with 
the farmers, carefully prescribes that the duty shall not be 
reduced upou rubber tires, preserving the full duty on a trust- 
controlled product specifically and definitely; and the Senate 
does not care to go upon record upon the vote for the approval 
or disapproval of the proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The next division on which I desire 
is as follows: Strike out from line 24, page 7, to line 12, page 8, 
both inclusive, committee print, and insert in the free list the 
paragraph in italics lines 20 to 23, both inclusive, page 19 of 
the reprint showing my amendments. 

Mr. President, this relates to the lumber schedule. It takes 
lumber from the dutiable list and puts it upon the free list so 
far as the United States is concerned. It is true there is 
Some reduction in the arrangement, but the free part of the 
arrangement is upon that kind of lumber which is not to any 
— extent imported into the United States. The lumber 
sow an pe -atege en the = of very oe discussion, not 

' ‘ormer time. can not why we should 
not have free lumber if we are to have a wheat and free 


cattle. I would 1 : 
schedule, ike the yeas and nays upon the free-lumber 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa demands 
the yeas and nays on agreeing to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). Under the same 
announcement as was made heretofore, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (¢when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis] to the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lorimer], and vote “nay.” I make 
this announcement to stand on subsequent votes that may 
taken to-day. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. PAyYnrer}. 


Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I again a 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy 
If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “yea.” My pair not 


being present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DU PONT (when Mr. RICHARDSON’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. RIcHARDSON] is absent from the city. He 
is paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Siri]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] is absent, and is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. StePHENSON]. If the Senator from 
Arkansas were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TAYLOR. I wish to announce the pair of my colleague 
[Mr. LEA] with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. GamMBLr]. 

Mr. BACON. I again announce that the Senator from New 
York [Mr. O’GoRMAN] is paired with the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp]. If the Senator from New York were 
present, he would vote “nay” and the Senator from South 
Dakota would vote ‘ yea.” 

The result was announced, yeas 12, nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—12. 
Bailey Brown Dixon La Follette 
Bourne Clapp Gronna Nelson 
Bristow Cummins Kenyon Simmons 

NAYS—52. 
Bacon Fletcher Martine, N. J. Root 
Brandegee Foster Myers Shively 
Briggs Gallinger Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Bryan Heyburn Nixon Smith, S. C. 
Burnham Hitchcock Oliver Smoot 
Burton Johnson, Me. Overman Stone 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Owen Swanson 
Chilton Jones. Page Taylor 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Penrose Townsend 
Crane Lippitt Perkins Warren 
Cullom Lodge Poindexter Watson 
Curtis McLean Pomerene Wetmore 
du Pont Martin, Va. Reed Williams 


NOT VOTING—2T. 


Bankhead Dillingham MeCumber Stephenson 
Borah rye O'Gorman Sutherland 
Bradley Gamble Paynter Terrell 
Clarke, Ark. Gore Percy Thornton 
Crawford Guggenheim Rayner Tillman 
Culberson Lea Richardson Works 


Davis Lorimer Smith, Md. 

So Mr. CuMMINS’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I may say, for the encouragement of Sena- 
tors, that I intend to ask for but one more roll call. I present 
the amendments in the divisions under which I think they 
would naturally group. 

The next is to strike out lines 19 and 20, both Inclusive, 
page 8, of the committee print; and on page 15, lines 21 to 25, 
inclusive, of the committee print, and to insert in the free list 
what is in italics on page 21 of the reprint showing my amend- 
ments— 

Coal of all kinds, screened or unscreened. 

This is simply to put upon our free list coal from Canada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 


a vote | amendment. 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The next division is to strike out lines 13 
to 18, inclusive, page 8, committee print, and lines 1 to 7, inclu- 
sive, page 19, and insert in the free list from and beginning 
with the words “ iron ore” in line 22, page 20, to and including 


line 6, page 21, of the reprint showing my amendments. Thi 
| is to transfer to the free list iron ore and all the so-called ton- 


nage products of iron and steel. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to make it certain. It is somewhat complicated. 

The Secretary. On page 8 of the bill strike out all of lines 
13 to 18, inclusive; on page 19, beginning with line 1, strike 
out lines 1 to 7, inclusive; and on page 20, line 22, beginning 
with the words “iron ore,” insert the remainder of that para- 
graph in the free list to the bill. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The next division is, to add to the free list, 
after line 14, page 19, of the committee print, the paragraph in 
italics in lines 24 and 25, page 22, of the reprint of my amend- 
ments, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. On page 19 of the bill, after line 14, insert 
the following: 

Leather and all manufactures thereof, including all manufactures of 
which leather is a component part. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Next I add immediately thereafter the para- 
graph shewn in italics, lines 4 to 6, inclusive, page 23, of the 
reprint showing my amendments. 

The Secrerary. Insert in the free list the words: 

Cotton cloth, threads and fabrics of all kinds, and the manufactures 
spegeet, including all manufactures of which cotton is a component 
part. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUV{MINS. Next I add immediately thereafter the para- 
graph shown in italics, lines 7 to 9, inclusive, on page 23. 

The Secrerary. Insert in the free list the following para- 
graph: 

Silk cloth, threads and fabrics of all kinds, and the manufactures 
thereof, including all manufactures of which silk is a component part. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, Mr. President, I have an amendment 
upon which I intend to ask for the yeas and nays, and I earn- 
estly hope that the determination which appears so fixed here 
not to amend the bill in any respect whatsoever will be aban- 
doned for the moment. 

I propose an amendment which has nothing whatsoever to do 
with duties, It is very plain that you do not intend to change 
the duties on manufactured products on either side of the 
Chamber. I pass that and accept it for the time being as fixed, 
but I have prepared and I have offered an amendment to the 
proviso which states the conditions under which our act shall 
become effective. 

You will remember that in discussing this matter the other 
day I said that one of the serious defects of the bill was that 
the concessions upon the part of the United States do not cease 
when the concessions upon the part of Canada may cease, That 
is to say, Canada may withdraw every consideration which she 
extends to us for that which we are now giving her and our 
law remains aS we now enact it. I do not believe that the like 
of this provision can be found in the annals of civilized nations. 

I believe, first, that we are dangerously near a collision with 
the favored-nation clause in extending these concessions be- 
yond the time when we receive concessions from Canada; in 
other words, making our concessions dependent upon the exist- 
ence and continuance of concessions from Canada. Is there a 
Senator here who, in view of this as a reciprocal arrangement 
and not merely as a reduction of our duties, does not believe 
that if we are to make a trade with Canada when her consider- 
ation fails our concessions will also cease? There is not a Sena- 
tor here who does not so think; and I must believe that it was 
an oversight upon the part of those who framed the bill. 

I am very glad, for my respect for the Senate, that the bill 
was not drawn by a Member of this body. If it was, and the 
Member who drew the bill was here, I am sure he would be the 
first to concede this weakness of it. Now, mark what I propose 
in order to work out—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I presume the Senator is equally glad that 
it was not drawn by a Member of the other body. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know who drew the bill; I have 
not the information; but I am sure that it was not drawn by a 
Member of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WILLZAMS. In response to what was said by the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Smamons], it is my understand- 
ing that the bill was drawn by a Member of the other body, 
and by no less a Member than the present minority leader, 
who was then a member of the Republican majority. 


Mr. SIMMONS. It might have been copied, but I . 
very much whether it was drawn by him. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not permit myself to inquire 
those things. I do not know who drew the bill. ww) 
drew it, of course, did his duty as he saw it. But the f: 
as I have stated, that if Canada in a month or two mon: 
a year shall change her concession by parliamentary 


ment our law continues as we now enact it until Conerces 


as I once before remarked, always slow and sometimes 
tain, shall change what we now do. Therefore I have 
this amendment: 


Provided further, That if at any time after said proclamati 
be issued the President of the United States shall have sati 


nr 
vi 


evidence that the facts upon which the original proclamation y; 


issued no longer exist— 


That is to say, that Canada is admitting our goods upon these 


rates of duty or without duty, as the case may be— 

he shall then make proclamation to that effect, and the articles } 
before specified to be admitted to the United States exempt fr 
shall be subject to such duties as the general tariff law of the | 
States shall then prescribe for such articles. 

The articles upon which the duties are reduced are so j 
terial that they are negligible quantities, and I pay 1 
tion to them at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would the Senator read his am 
again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Ioy 
for the information of the Secretary at what point he pr 
that his amendment shall be inserted? 

Mr. CUMMINS. My amendment is to strike out the ; 
from line 138 to line 23, inclusive, on page 19 of the com 
print, and insert in lieu thereof the paragraphs in italics { 
line 19, on page 23, to line 7, on page 25, inclusive, of the r 
showing my amendments. The first two paragraphs . 


proviso are the same, substantially, as are found in the present 


bill. I have read the first change which I propose. 
read it again, so that the Senate may understand just wh: 
Provided further, That if at any time after said proclamation 
be issued— 
That is, when Canada acts upon this and the Presid 
evidence that our goods are being admitted into Canada 1 


this arrangement, he issues a proclamation, and thereafter th 


goods from Canada come in as provided in the bill. 


Provided further, That if at any time after said proclamatior 
be issued the President of the United States shall have sat 
evidence that the facts upon which the original prociawat 
issued no longer exist, he shall then make eet n to tl 
and the articles hereinbefore specified to admitted to tl 
States exempt from duty shall be subject to such duties as t! 
tarif law of the United States shall then prescribe for such avi 

I may say to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLarr| 
this proviso is the one attached toe the free list. There 
similar one, or there ought to be a similar one, attached t 
dutiable list, although I have not offered any amendn 
that regard. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator’s amen: 
now applies only to articles on the free list? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The proviso that I am seeking to au 
the proviso attached te the free list and not the provi» 
tached to the dutiable list. p 

Mr. SIMMONS. Are we to have a proviso that applies t 
dutiable list also? 

Mr. CUMMINS, I have not offered one, but, of course 
shall be found to be the belief of the Senate that som: 


arrangement as this ought to be made, it can very easily be 


pe, 


} 


attached to the dutiable list, as we now will attach it, I ) 


to the free list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why could not the Senator include i) 
proviso articles covered by the dutiable list as well as © 
covered by the free list? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I could. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why can he not do it now? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from North Carolina w! 


' member that this proviso occurs twice in the bill, first, 


dutiable list, and then comes the proviso upon which || 

into effect; then comes the free list and the proviso | 
which it goes into effect. I have sought to amend 01) 
proviso as to the free list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from low: | 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand, the Senators |) 
makes it so that if the President made a mistake in }'s 
proclamation he might recall it by a second. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would think not. 


if it 
uch 


» 


lS 


a 


1 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand, the effect would be that 
if after he had made proclamation he should later discover that 
the facts upon which he based it were wrong he could then 
issue another proclamation doing away with the previous proc- 
lamation; and the suggestion that I rose to make to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa—and I will make it in an interrogative form—is 
whether he would not think it well to go still further and pro- 
vide if the President found he had made a mistake in his 
second proclamation he might correct that by a third? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, I know that the Senator from 
Mississippi refuses to look upon any suggestion of change as 
serious, but the suggestion just made is hardly worthy of his 
high abilities. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I assure the Senator—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator from Mississippi will 
understand that I am offering this amendment because I be- 
lieve it will cure a defect in the arrangement, and the sugges- 
tion indicates to me that the Senator from Mississippi did not 
hear me when I read the proviso. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think I heard it, and if I heard it cor- 
rectly the amendment is based upon the idea that the Presi- | 
dent might issue a first proclamation upon misinformation as 
to what Canada had done. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. Of course I knew the Senator | 
bad not—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And if that were the case, my suggestion | 
merely was that he might go on correcting errors to the end of 
the chapter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course the Senator’s imagination carries 
him to undue length. Will the Senator listen to me while I | 
repeat the proviso, for which he is about to vote in the original | 
arrangement; which he thinks, evidently, ought not to be | 
changed in any form whatsoever? 

Provided, That the articles above enumerated, the growth, product, or 
manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, shall be exempt from duty 
when the President of the United States shall have satisfactory evi- 
dence and shall make proclamation that the following articles, the | 
growth, product, or manufacture of the United States or any of it: 
yossessions (except the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and 
‘utuila) are admitted into the Dominion of Canada free of duty. 

I stated that if next week or next month Canada were to 
admit these articles free of duty and the President were to 
make a proclamation to that effect thereupon the same list of 
articles would enter the United States free from Canada; that 
if the month after that or the year after that Canada should 
repeal her enactment in that respect and levy duties upon the | 
articles which she had before admitted free the President of 
the United States ought to have the power to take cognizance | 
of that change of condition and issue a proclamation to that | 
effect; and that thereafter the articles which are here enumer- | 
ated should bear duties according to our general tariff law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I frankly admit that I did not under- 
stand—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield | 
further to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I misunderstood the Senator from Iowa; 
but now does it not seem to the Senator from Iowa that if 
Canada’s part of the contract once pérformed is to be repealed 
by an act of the Canadian national legislature, we might well 
trust our own National Legislature to repeal our part of it 
instead of intrusting it to the President? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all, Mr. President. Again the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi fails to comprehend the situation. We 
could repeal our part of it any day. If we do, Canada’s part 
ought to fail immediately. Canada can repeal her enactment at 
any time, and, if she does, our consideration ought to fail, 
and the articles on which we grant concessions ought to be 
ipso facto dutiable, instead of being upon the free list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
that it does not necessarily follow that the Congress of the 
United States will want to repeal the reduction of duties upon 
Canadian products into the United States which had benefited 
the people of the United States, even if the Canadian Parlia- 
ment had done a detriment to its people by repealing the act 
which had reduced taxes upon them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And that it could be very wisely and safely 
left to the national legislative body of the United States to 
determine whether or not they did want to do that when the 
contingency should arise. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I thought, Mr. President, before we had 
reached the end of the discussion on this paragraph that the 


true attitude of Senators who are for this arrangement would 
appear. I simply wanted !o make it absolutely sure that Sena- 
tors upon the other side and that Senators upon this side are 
not supporting this arrangement because there is any reci- 
procity in it, because there are any concessions in it, because 
it is a true bargain between this country and Canada; but those 
Senators who intend to vote for it intend to vote for it simply 
because it is a reduction in the duties. 

Mr. BAILEY. On agricultural products. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On agricultural products; and you might 
just as well now stand up before the American people and say 
that you are voting for this because the duties on agricultural! 
products are removed and not because you expect anything 
valuable coming from Canada on account of that removal: and 
the Senators upon this side who intend to vote for it intend to vote 
for it because they believe that in some way—I do not now know 
how, whether by alliance with the other side or what; I « 
not tell; I will not predict—but in some way they can secure 
immunity for their high duties upon manufactured products 
and their profits that are already overgrown and excessive. | 
just wanted the whole world to know that we were not looking 
for anything from Canada and that we were simply engaged in 
removing the duties from one class of the American people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
further to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Judging from the course of the ratiocina- 
tions upon the part of the Senator from Iowa and by my ac- 
quaintance with him in the past, I judge that to-morrow, when 
he reads that reply to what I have said, he will come to the 
conclusion that it was neither impartial nor altogether a fair 
exposition of it. It proceeds upon the idea that a man can 
have but one reason for doing what he does. We happen to 
have two. First, we want to reduce these duties; and, secondly, 
we want Canada to reduce duties upon our products. I am 
merely sperking for myself. I hope that even if Canada fails 
in relieving her people of taxation, we will not repeal so much 
of the act as will relieve ours from taxation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, coupled with the 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, permit me to suggest to the 
Senator from Iowa this idea: Under the provision which he of- 
fered, if Canada should change the state of facts as to any one 


| item, then it would be obligatory and mandatory upon the 


President of the United States to issue a proclamation putting 


| that item upon the dutiable list, as the law provided before 


this arrangement was entered into. Now, might it not be true 
that the arrangement would be agreeable to us and advantageous 
to us in spite of the fact that some item on the list 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Or half a dozen items. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Or half a dozen items, as the Senator from 
Mississippi suggests, might have been changed in relation to 
the facts connected with them? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can easily conceive that the conditions 
stated by the Senator from Florida might exist; but if we are 
granting these concessions to Canada in consideration of con- 
cessions granted by her to us, if it is a bargain and exchange, 
then, when the consideration fails, our promise ought to fail. 
If Congress wants at that time to put any article upon the free 
list that would be by such proclamation restored to the dutiable 
list. it could do so. It has always in charge and under its 
eontrol the adjustment of tariff laws. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. GORE. I would like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
whether the Canadian bill—I have forgotten for the present 
moment—has a provision such as he proposes here? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It has not. 

Mr. GORE. I did not think it had. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It has not, as I remember it. 


Mr. GORE. That was my recollection, but I was not sure 


about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I may say, in passing, that the Canadian 
bill is a mere resolution; it is an outline; it is a suggestion; 
but it does protect Canada very much more thoroughly than 
this bill protects the United States. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I thought the Senator had yielded the floor, 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I have not finished. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. Then, I will ask the Senator’s courtesy for 
a moment. I had not intended to participate at all in the con- 
sideration of these amendments. 

The Senator from Iowa is undoubtedly correct in his state- 
ment as to the defect in this bill. It provides that the President 
may create a condition upon the happening of certain things, 
but it makes no provision for him to restore the condition upon 
the failure of those things. That is true both as to dutiable 
articles and as to the free list. Now, I can not believe for a 
minute that it was the intention of the framers of the bill that 
that condition should exist; but it does exist under the terms of 
this bill. The language that relates to the dutiable list is prac- 
tically the same as that to which the Senator from Iowa has 
called attention. It reads: 

Provided, That the duties above enumerated shall take effect when- 
ever the President of the United States shall have satisfactory evidence 
and shall make proclamation that on the articles hereinafter enumerated, 
the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States, or any of 
its possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam 
and Tutuila), when imported therefrom into the Dominion of Canada, 
duties not in excess of the following are imposed. 

That is an unqualified statement. The President makes the 
proclamation. Now, Canada and the United States are both 
free to change or to repeal this legislation. If Canada were to 
repeal it, we will say after the adjournment of Congress, at 
the end of any session, then the Congress would not be in 
session, and Canada having repealed the law, it would still 
have the benefit of free access to our market in the case of the 
free list or of preferential rights under the dutiable list. No 
authority is given the President to restore our tariff on the 
conditions either relating to the free list or the dutiable list. 
It must await the action of Congress. Suppose, for instance— 
and I am appealing now to the Republicans; I am appealing 
now to protectionists—suppose, for instance, that the Congress 
of the United States should be Democratic, should be free 
trade, then they would not repeal the law. It would take 
months, it would take more than a long session of Congress or 
a special session of Congress to get action that would restore 
the duties or that would restore the status of our commerce, 
and this might go on for years; the condition might exist for 
years that we would receive no rights in Canada, and Canada 
would continue to receive all the benefits of the reduction in 
duties on the free list. 

There is not only a great deal of merit in the proposition of 
the Senator from Iowa, but it points out the actual necessity of 
amending the provisions of this bill so that in the event that 
Canada should repeal the legislation which she is supposed to 
enact the Government of the United States would have a speedy 
and prompt remedy at hand to be exercised through a proclama- 
tion of the President of the United States, and that the United 
States would not be at the mercy of the differences of opinion 
in a long drawn-out contest which would follow, in which every 
item on the free list and dutiable list would have to be consid- 
ered and contended about in Congress, just as we have been 
doing for months on this occasion. Some Senators would say 
“Yes; so far, let us repair the evil; so far, let us restore the 
status’; and others would say, “ Let us do it as to this sched- 
ule, but not as to that”; and we would have one of those inter- 
minable tariff contests on hand. 

Are we going to walk up against that, Republican Senators, 
who belicve in a protective tariff policy? Are we going to put 
ourselves into such a position merely in response to a sentiment 
or promise that this bill shall not be changed in any particular? 
Are we going to leave our Government without the power to 
meet the changed conditions which are brought about or may 
be brought about by a change of administration in the Canadian 
Government or here? Are we going to tie our hands and leave 
the hands of the other Government free? I think it is time to 
pause, and I am compelled to deviate from the course I have 
laid down for myself here of remaining silent and voting against 
amendments. 

This is an amendment that is imperative. It is imperative to 
Republicans. It is imperative to Democrats who believe in a 
protective tariff even so far as it is conceded by some Senators 
who have spoken to-day——- 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. BACON. I would ask either Senator, as they are in 
accord upon the proposition, if, conceding that all that is said by 
the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Idaho upon this 
subject—— ‘ 

Mr. HEYBURN. I can not hear the Senator, 
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Mr. BACON. I say, conceding all the Senator from [ov 
Says and all the Senator from Idaho says as to the correct eon. 
struction of this section as it is found in this bill, does noi the 
apprehension of an evil result flowing from that necessarijy 
rest upen an assumption of a p or the possibility that 
Canada would act in bad faith and attempt to perpetraic q 
fraud upen the United States? 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I answer? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is no apprehension of bad fai'! 
the part of Canada. It is expressly stated in the corres, 
ence that either Government may change its tariff laws :: 
time, whether immediately or remotely. There would |) ; 
bad faith upon the part of Canada in changing her tariff 
in a month if she found it for her interest to do so. 1 
would be no bad faith upon the part of the United Stat 
changing the tariff laws that we now have at the next : 
if we cared to do so. 

Mr. BACON. I do not agree with the Senator in that ro« 

It is true that that provision is in there, but this is a reci 
arrangement, and if Canada should purposely change )h 
rangements in order that she might have the benefit 
arrangement and deny to us the benefit of the reciproc: 
vantage, it would certainly be a fraud. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Canada would do so, if I may be per 
to answer, upon the hypothesis that the Congress of the | 
States would immediately or as soon as it could withdr: 
consideration which we had given to Canada. 

Mr. BACON. While that is true, it is not to be assum«! 
Canada would undertake any measure of that kind which 
affect the reciprocal advantages without the prover comm 
tion of its intention so to do to the United States, or to give the 
opportunity to the United States to make the same arrancemen 
for themselves. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In all the arrangements with nations, whic 
usually take the form of a treaty, I never have known one wii 
continued to be binding upon one nation after it had 
to be binding upon the other. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it is for the purpose—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa fur- 
ther yield? 

Mr HEYBURN. I understood the Senator from Iowa 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We must bear in mind that whil 
quently an arrangement is referred to as a treaty it is not : 
treaty. If it were a treaty, it would require concurrent :ctior 
upon the part of the two nations to effect it. But it is merely 
legislation sentimentalized as a treaty. It is legislation as an 
other tariff bill is legislation. 

Now, the Senator from Georgia, as I understood him, sug- 
gests that this was not probable. The parties in Canada to-day 
are so nearly divided on this question that they do not ds 
come to a yote, and in 12 months from now the Canadian Par- 
liament may be in the hands of that element of the p ] 
parties of that country which is strongly opposed to this ar- 
rangement; and we may be facing a repeal of it within a year. 
There is no assurance whatever that the Canadian Gover n 
will continue this tariff arrangement, and the purpose of the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa—which, by the wiy, 
presume he would intend to incorporate on page 9 in the cor- 
responding provisions with reference to the dutiable lis 

Mr. CUMMINS. It evidently ought. to be in there. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; it should be; it is as necessary in one 
case as in the other. The amendment is intended to give the 
Government of the United States the right to restore the ©” 
tion—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. When the contract fails. 

Mr. HEYBURN. When the contract fails, as is sucess! 
to me by the Senator from Michigan—when the contract '''s 
that this Government should have an immediate right to re='0r 
the conditions and not be compelled to wait and run the g1ntel 
of legislation, as it would be compelled to do in the abse: © | 
an amendment of these two provisions in the bill, becau: 
one will contend that the President can issue a proclam 
affecting the tariffs except he is authorized specifically by 
gress to do it. ; i 

The President has no original power at all over this ques''°": 
The tariff schedules can be dealt with only by Congress. *\» 
I have suggested before the condition, and I emphasiv® © 
that Congress either might not be in session for many mo"'', 
as is, of course, frequently the case, or if in session, the wa 
troversies which would arise over the restoration of thes n 
several schedules might occupy the time of Congress for mont)s, 











or for years, for that matter. It might be years before the 
Congress of the United States would be so constituted that the 


principle of protection would be again restored and applied to 
the Government. 

1 am sure that Republican Senators can separate the con- 
sideration of this amendment from those questions which have 
heen yoted upon to-day. It is not in the same class. It is for 
the protection of the principle. It is to provide for the manner 
and to provide the power to restore the conditions in the event 
of that which not only may happen, but which probably will 
mee BACON. Mr. President, I desire to say that I consider 
the suggestion of danger to flow from this peculiar phraseology 
to be one not of a practical character. If there were a formal 
treaty between the two countries, as the Senator from Idaho 
bas suggested there is not in this case, if there were an inter- 
national treaty the two countries would proceed upon the as- 
sumption that each nation would act in good faith to the other 
nation, and that neither nation would seek to secure an ad- 
yantage by any technical construction of any part of a treaty 
to which it was not legitimately entitled, and that if there were 
reciprocal advantages no nation could in honor nor would at- 
tempt to secure to itself an advantage under that arrangement 
at a time when it denied the same advantage to the other by 
taking advantage of the opportunity to withdraw its consent or 
by any other means. 

“while this is not a treaty, but reciprocal legislation, it is 
entered into with the purpose on the part of each to give the 
other an advantage in consideration of an advantage which it 
receives itself, and it is not to be conceived that either would, 
by taking advantage of the opportunity of the right given to 
change its tariff laws—and we certainly have no right to 
act upon the assumption that either nation would by taking 
advantage of any opportunity of that kind or right of that 
kind—endeavor to secure to itself an advantage under this 
reciprocal relation, which it thus took the opportunity to de- 
prive the other of in a reciprocal way. 

I do not conceive it possible that Canada should at any time 
desire to take advantage of the opportunity to change her tariff 
laws, and if the changing of those tariff laws would, in effect, 
cause her people to be the recipients of advantages which had 
been given in consideration of those laws as they then existed, I 
have not a shadow of doubt that the Government of the United 
States would have due notice of it, so that any reciprocal ad- 
vantage which we might lose on account of those changes in 
the laws should be so cared for that we would not in fact be 
put at a disadvantage. 

I repeat that the whole suggestion assumes that there will 
be an act of bad faith im order to accomplish or pring about 
that result, because to bring about that result in that way, 
while it might be done in pursuance of a plain privilege granted 
in the legislation, there would be necessary an act of bad faith 
and a fraud on the part of Canada against the United States. 

I do not assume that that will ever be attempted by any 
country with which we have these negotiations either by formal 
treaty or by reciprocal legislation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? ° 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I will ask 
the Senator from if this so-called agreement, or what 
the President frequently calis a treaty, is ever terminated, must 
it not be done by the action of one or the other Governments? 

Mr. BACON. I suppose undoubtedly that it would be an 
action not in the manner of taking an undue advantage of the 
other, but it would be done by proper notice. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator think it could be 
ae —— we Mon ae pr an action? Of course 

a trea’ denounced, t ends it. 
= BACON. Yes. 
r. GALLINGER. 
that ends the treaty. 
Mr. BACON. Yes. 
Mr. GALLINGER. But in this case we can only protect 


ourselves 
oe eee ee ae agreement when 
cerned, 


If one of the parties denounces a treaty 


it, so far as that country is con- 
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a treaty would be ended by a denunciation, and, in the case 
of reciprocal legislation, it must be ended by legislation in each 
country. 

I have no apprehension on my part that if either the United 
States should desire to end it or Canada should desire to end 
it that ending would be brought about by the country desiring 
to end it communicating to the other country “ We propose to 


annul this legislation; to repeal this legislation.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. Who would give Canada 
notice that the Congress of the United States intended to change 
the law? 

Mr. BACON. I suppose Congress would be animated by an 
equal desire and purpose to act in good faith. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President- 

Mr. BACON. I hope when the Senator asks me a question 
he will permit me to answer it. I had not finished the answer 
to the question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Proceed. 

Mr. BACON. I was going to say that the question of the 
Senator from Iowa, as I understand it, is this: Who would give 
to Canada notice on the part of Congress of an intention to 
repeal the law? And I was replying that I assumed for our- 





selves the same purpose to act in good faith that I accord to 
Canada, and that I should suppose that if Congress intended to 
repeal this legislation, it would by proper resolution invest 
the Executive with the power to communicate to Canada that 
information, in order that Canada might take proper action 


at the same time and not be placed at a disadvantage by our 
repeal of that legislation. That is one practical way in which 


it could be done. Or, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircucock] suggests to me, Congress could pass the bill to 


take effect at a future date, which would give to Canada the 
opportunity in the meantime to pass a bill so that it would not 
be a one-sided arrangement with the reciprocal advantage lost 
to one while the advantage was retained to the other. 

It might have been better that the bill should have been 


framed in reference to the possibility of such action on the 
part of Canada. But I am very free to say that if I myself 
had been drawing the bill I would not have considered the pos- 


sibility of the fraudulent—and you might say dishonest—pur- 
pose of the Canadian Government to be such as to warrant the 
recognition of it by putting a safeguard against it in the bill, 
because I do not think that there is to be entertained for a 
moment the assumption that there will be on the part of Canada 
or on the part of the United States any act of bad faith in 
regard to this matter. 

When we enact reciprocal legislation, the high impulse of 
honor and good faith requires that we shall only enjoy the 
reciprocal advantage by according and assuring to the other 
side the corresponding advantage, and whenever we seek to 
take away the advantage from the other party we will do so 
in such a manner as at the same time to surrender that which 
we have received in consideration of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The argument of the Senator from Georgia 
impresses me very strongly, but the argument intensifies my 
conviction that this amendment ought to be made. I have not 
suggested any bad faith on the part of Canada or on the part 
of the United States. 

I recognize that the laws which repeal this statute in Canada 
and in the United States might be made to take effect at the 
same time; but let us look at it as a practical matter. Suppose 
next winter we wanted to change our tariff law with Canada. 
Suppose that our Democratic friends, in revising the tariff gen- 
erally, came to the conclusion that they did not want this 
patchwork to be upon their completed garment, and therefore 
did not want a special arrangement with Canada, I do not 
believe it would be bad faith upon the part of the United 
States or upon the part of Congress to pass a law revising 
our tariff which would include Canada and which would repeal 
this act. 

But he would be a wise man who would be able to notify 
Canada that Congress would at a certain time perform a par- 
ticular act. I do not believe it is possible for the wit of man 
to predict that at a certain time Congress will pass a law re- 
pealing an existing statute. 

I do recognize that the last suggestion made by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia is entirely practical, namely, when the law 
is repealed it can be made to take effect at a time in the future 
or to take effect upon some prescribed act on the part of Can- 
ada. But that is the very objection I make to this arrangement. 
I do not want it to depend upon congressional action at all. 
Congress is now making a bargain with Canada. We are 
taking certain things from her in consideration of certain things 
that we give her, I want that bargain to end whenever the 
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consideration upon either side fails; and then let Congress, of 
course, in pursuance of its continued power to deal with the 
tariff, prescribe such duties as it pleases. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was only going to say to the 
Senator from Iowa that, of course, in giving notice of the abro- 
gation of a treaty it is given through the Executive in a formal 
way, generally the method being provided by the treaty itself. 
Congress could not communicate in a formal way to another 
Government that it was going to repeal this law, but Congress 
has its own method of notification, which would be that sug- 
gested by the Senator from Georgia. 

If we were going to change our tariff law affecting Canada, 
of course we should put a limitation on it of time; and if 
Canada was going to change a law affecting us, she would give 
us notice by saying it should not take effect except at a certain 
time, which would give us ample opportunity for concurrent 
legislation. 

The reason why I say that with so much confidence, if I may 
repeat for a moment what the Senator from Georgia has already 
very well said, is that it is inconceivable to my mind that 
either this country or Canada should be guilty of what would 
be a gross act of bad faith, to repeal this legislation, which, 
although not a treaty, is a reciprocal arrangement, without 
some notice. I do not apprehend for a moment that we would 
do it, and I can not conceive why we should impute it to Canada. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, of course one who wants this 
arrangement to go into effect and who is willing to assume that 
the Parliament of Canada will give us notice of her with- 
drawal of concessions upon her part, and is willing to assume 
further that then the Congress of the United States will take 
the measures that ought to be taken, will find the existing ar- 
rangement all that can be desired. I now add to what I have 
said in the second part of this division of my amendment this: 

Provided further, That if at any time after the articles hereinbefore 
mentioned are admitted free under the aforesaid proclamation the Presi- 
dent becomes satisfied that the rates of transportation upon any such 
article from Canada into the United States are unreasonably low, or 
are unreasonably high upon any such article from the United States, as 
compared with fair and reasonable rates upon the like article for sub- 
stantially the same distance in the United States, he may issue his 
proclamation to that effect, and thereafter the said article or articles, 


when imported from Canada into the United States, shall be subject to 
the general tariff law of the United States. 


I discussed this matter at some length a few days ago, and I 
shall not enlarge upon it. I simply remind Senators what it is. 
We are entering into an arrangement after which a very little 
discrimination upon the part of a transportation line from 
Canada into our markets or from our producing fields into 
Canada will destroy all the benefit that can be hoped from it by 
the people of this country. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to ask the Senator if this is a 
part of the same amendment? 

Mr. CUMMINS, It is a part of the same amendment, al- 
though I can readily see it might well be divided, if anybody 
wants a division. 4 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think the amendment with reference to 
the proclamation of the President should stand alone. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
that the statement of the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
that it is inconceivable that any government would take the 
course outlined by the Senator from Iowa is hardly in accord- 
ance with our political history. Under the McKinley law we 
had many reciprocity treaties with foreign countries, every one 
of which was denounced by President Cleveland without any 
notice or warning of any kind. Our Democratic friends were 
not as solicitous then about reciprocity as they are to-day. 
Then it was regarded as the handmaiden of protection, because 
it was an exchange in noncompetitive products; now it is cir- 
cumscribed free trade in competitive products. 

Mr. LODGE. That is exactly what I said—that the treaties 
provided for their own abrogation, and we were not called upon 
to give more than a certain notice. He gave it. He was not 
called upen to apologize. He was called upon, and he de- 
nounced those treaties under their own provision. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. He denounced them because he was 
out of harmony with them, 

Mr. LODGE. What he gave as the reason does not make any 
difference, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Without apology to anybody he de- 
nounced them. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. A new issue may arise in Canada 
and they may denounce this arrangement, and if we are to 
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await congressional action before we can denounce it, it seo). 
to me we are subjecting ourselves to an imposition and ay... 
deal of unnecessary annoyance. 

Mr. LODGE. The treaty is denounced. This law woul! jo 
repealed, They would not denounce it; they would repea! it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They would repeal their law. 

Mr. LODGE. They would repeal their law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And we would have to repea) oy) ps 
either by legislation or automatically by power given 
President. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well; I come back to what I originay 
said. We have precisely the same power they have under thjs 
agreement, and they have precisely the same power tliit we 
have. They can repeal this legislation when they see fit, 91,4 
so can we. I said I simply could not understand that cithor 
nation would repeal this law without the law carrying wii}; jt 
a substantial notification—that is, a limit of time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should iike to ask the Senator from \{as. 
sachusetts a question. What is the objection to allowiig the 

| concession upon one side to cease when the concession 01 the 
other side ceases? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is unnecessary, and I think it would 
simply tend to throw the bill into conference and perhajs ep- 
danger its passage. I do not think it of sufficient mowent to 
amend this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
further to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I wish to make this sugvestion. 
Suppose after the presidential election in 1912 we discover that 
we have a Democratic Congress of free traders who believe in 
that principle, regardless of any concession from Canad:. We 
still have a President until the 4th of March, 1913, who should 
at least be a protectionist in spots; and, Mr. President, | want 
him to have the automatic power and right to cance! this ar- 
rangement whenever the country that has given us siuilar 
concessions change their mind. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Michigan might wel! re- 
member, too, that the next Senate of the country may be Dew 
ocratic. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not say that it will be, but it might be 
that the next President of the United States will be a Repub- 
lican. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; that condition may arise. 
But I hope if we are to have such a calamity that we will at 
least have the other blessing. 

But, Mr. President, I feel very sure that the country would 
never forgive us if these concessions from Canada are to be- 
come ineffective in the law through a change of government. and 
our favors to them to remain binding upon us, getting nothing 
in return. The country would never excuse us for such a 
blunder as that, and so far as I am concerned, I do not jro- 
pose to be put in that situation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say to the Senator from \Michi- 
gan that if Canada is to realize all the advantages and b!essinzs 
out of this agreement and the United States is to get absolutely 
nothing in return, what reason is there to apprehend that (al- 
ada would ever fling away these- golden apples of the Iles 
perides, if you please, or would ever jeopardize those blessinss 
by repealing this agreement and affording that temptati:1 (© 
the United States to withdraw from Canada the infinity of 
blessings which she is to enjoy under this measure? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Oklahoma t!- 
derstands very well that there is a very sharp division of ))!)!'° 
opinion in Canada upon this question, as there is here. I do not 
understand how there can be that division, for I believe te 
advantages are to Canada and not to us; but looking it squirt’ 
in the face, he knows, and I know, that there is a very viger:'s 
political movement in Canada against this legislation. 1! ('"' 
becomes strong enough, whether the influences are from wii) 
or from within the Dominion to change her, policy, I = 
much prefer that the arrangement on the part of the [ni'v' 
States shall be canceled by Executive action, in order thi! ‘' 
new concessions to be made by a new Congress to Canada ©! '° 
any other country may be taken up unembarrassed by act! "" 
this bill. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, at the suggestion of the *"'' 
ator from Idaho, I will ask for a further division of the (\\~ 
tion, so that the proviso or amendment which is under dis \'~ 
sion can be voted upon separately. 


to the 











The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
anThe Secrerany. On page 19 strike out the proviso beginning 
in line 15 and continuing down to Tine 23, = ee 
; after n 

ve ee ae ot the Oecd States shall have satisfactory 
evidence that the facts wn which the original tion was 
issued no longer i he then make —— ion to that effec 
and the articles here before specified to admitted to the Unite 
States exempt from duty shall be subject to such duties as the general 
tariff law the United States shall then prescribe for such articles. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa asks for 
the yeas and nays upon his amendment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
o call the rol 
Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Batey’s name was called). I 
was requested by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Batmey] to 
state to the Senate that he is suffering very much from an in- 
jured eye. He has been suffering all day and has been called 
from the Chamber on that account. 

Mr. FOSTER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 
He has been temporarily called from the Senate, and in his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I again announce my pair with the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy]. If he were present, I 
am informed, he would vote “nay.” EI should vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll eall was eoneluded. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Brapazy]. If he were present, he would vote 
“nay.” Therefore I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CLAPP (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simmons]. I do not know how he would vote if he were here. 
I feel constrained, therefore, to withdraw my vote. If he were 
here, I, of course, would vote for the amendment. 

The Secretary reeapitulated the vote. 

Mr. CLAPP. I have permission to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. DU PONT. My colleague [Mr. RicHarpson] is absent 
from the city. I wish to announce that if he were present he 
would vote im the negative. I understand that he is paired with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirn}. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; I made that announce- 
ment early, I should like to say, in fairness to him, and I 
asked that it might stand for the balance of the day. 

Mr. DU PONT. I did not understand that. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 38, as follows: 
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The Senate evidently is perfectly willing to trust to the good 
faith of Canada without any agreement with it whatsoever. I 








wonder whether it is also willing to trust to the good faith of 
the railroads of Canada that lead into the United States and 
into our markets and from our producing fields into the Ca- 
nadian markets. The danger sought to be avoided by the 
amendment is not an imaginary one. It will be for the interest 
of the Canadian railroads to build wp the industries of Canada 
and to promote the welfare of Canadian producers generally, 
and, as we all know, the variation of a few cents per hundred 
pounds would determine whether the products of Canada shal! 
be consumed in our markets or whether there shall be consumed 
in our markets the products of the United States. 

I do believe that we ought to have just a little care of our 
own producers. We have through long and weary years built 
up a system which now protects the various communities of the 
United States against unfair relative rates, but our business is 
now to be commingled with that of Canada; and over the rates 
between Canada and the United States and between the United 
States and Canada we have no control whatsoever. If we do 
not reserve the power to retaliate if there shall be unreasonab!: 
discrimination against our products in the business of these 
railroads, we will suffer just so surely as time goes on, 

I submit this amendment, Mr. President, and upon it I ask for 
the yeas and nays, saying at the same time that I shall not ask 
for the yeas and nays upon any other of my amendments. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. BaAtLey’s name was called). I 
again announce that the Senator from Texas [Mr. Barry] 
has been called from the Chamber on account of suffering with 
his eyes. 

Mr. FOSTER (when his name was called). Again announc- 
ing my pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. War- 
REN], who is temporarily absent from the Senate, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy], 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
In justice to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Ricwarp- 


son}, with whom I have a general pair, I want it to appear dis- 


| tinetly in the Recorp that he informed me of his intended ab- 


sence; that on all amendments to this bill he would vote “nay,” 
and that I would be at liberty to vote if I voted in accordance 
with the way he would vote. As it has transpired that on these 
amendments we would vote the same way, I desire that the no- 
tice which I gave earlier in the evening shall stand for the 
remainder of the day, and I want this in the Recorp, showing 
that I keep faith with him, as I know he would do the same 
with me. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TAYLOR (when his name was called). If my pair, the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braptry], were present, he 
would vote “nay” on all these amendments. Therefore I am 
at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire again to announce the pair of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Crarke] with the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON], and to say that, if present, the 
Senator from Arkansas would vote “yea” on this amendment. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Bourne Cummins Heyburn Nelson 
Bristow Curtis Jones Oliver 
Brown Dixon Kenyon Smith, Mich. 
Clapp Gallinger La Foltette Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Gronna Lippitt 

NAYS—38. 

Bacon Fletcher Myers Smith, 8. Cc. 
Brandegee re Overman Smoot 
Briggs Hitchcock Page Stone 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Penrose Swanson 
Burnham Johnston, Ala. Perkins Taylor 
Burton Kern xter Watson 
Chamberlain ie Pomerene Wetmore 
Chilton Me Reed Williams 
Crane Martin, Va Root 
du Pont Martine, Shively 
a NOT VOTING—34. 

il Dillingham Stephenson 
Bankhead Foster O’Gorman Sutherland 
Borah Frye Owen Terrell 
Bradley Gamble Paynter Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. Gecgonbelm Perey Tillman 
Crawford Rayner Warren 
Culberson Lorimer Richardson Works 
Cullom Simmons 
Davis Smith, Md. 


So. Mr. CUMMENS’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I now desire a vote upon the second para- 
graph of the division to which I called attention a few moments 
ago. I expected that it would be all voted upon together, but 
on the suggestion of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hrysugy] 
I separated the paragraph upon which we have just voted. 

I now submit to the Senate this amendment to be added to 


the proviso: 

Provided further if at time after the articles hereinbefore 
President that rates of transportation u any 
such article into the United States qussaosmabs low, 
or are any such article from the United States, 
aS com Peau wee Gees Se like aréiele Sov 
subst im the tes, he may issue his 
— that e ond thereafter the sald’article or articles, 

- ae ae the United States, shall be subject to 


YEAS—12. 
Bourne Clapp Dixon La Follette 
Bristow Clark, Wyo. Gronna Nelson 
Brown Cummins Kenyon Simmons 

NAYS—46. 
Bacon Fletcher Martin, Va. Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Gallinger Martine, N. J, Smith, S$. €. 
Briggs Gere Myers Smoot 
Bryan Heyburn Oliver Stone 
Burnham Hitchcock Page Swanson 
Burton _ Johnson, Me. Penrose Taylor 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Perkins Townsend 
Chilton Jones Poindexter Watson 
Crane Fern, : pomeeene Wetmore 
Cullom ppit ee Williams 
Curtis tothe Root 
du Pont McLean Shively 
NOT VOTING—33. 
Baile Foster O'Gorman Sutherland 
Bankhead Frye Overman Terrell 
Borah Gam Owen Thornton 
Bradley Guggenheim Paynter Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Lea Percy Warren 
Crawford Lorimer Rayner Works 
Culberson McCumber Richardson 
Davis Newlands Smith, Md. 
Dillingham Nixon Stephenson 
So the amendment of Mr. Cummins was rejected. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the re- 
mainder of the amendments offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there are a great number of 
other amendments in the series which I have offered, but I 
think they are pretty well known to the Senate, and I do not 
want to detain the Senate longer if I may have unanimous 
consent to vote upon the remainder of my amendments en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote will 
be taken en bloc upon the remainder of the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Iowa. The question is on those 
amendments. 

The amendments were rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The decapitation is so perfectly complete 
that I thought voting upon them en bloc was quite right. There 
is, Mr. President, one amendment that I intend to propose 
which has not yet been offered; and therefore, I suppose, it is 
not within the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not if it has not yet been offered, 
but simply proposed to be offered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is proposed to be offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in the printed copy of the 
Senator’s amendments? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I supposed that 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not covered by the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I had not intended this even- 
ing to offer the amendments which I intend to propose, but I 
understand, as they are included in the unanimous-consent ar- 
rangement, that it will be necessary for me to offer them during 
this legislative day. They are somewhat similar to the amend- 
ments that have been acted upon. One of them puts meats of 
all kinds, fresh, dried, and so on, including hams and bacon, on 
the free list, transferring them from the dutiable to the free 
list. The other amendment transfers flour of all kinds, oatmeal, 
and so on, from the dutiable list to the free list. 

Mr. President, I desire to say that while I offer these amend- 
ments and ask for a vote, I shall not ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote on them; but I will be content just to have a viva voce 
vote of the Senate. I know they will be voted down as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but when the bill gets into the Senate I 
shall offer them again and ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon 
them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out on page 1, line 
10 to line 12, inclusive, the following words: 


Fresh meats—Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and all other fresh or 
refrigerated meats excepting game, 14 cents per pound. 


Then, it is not covered by the 


it was not within the 


Strike out on page 2, line 1 to line 13, inclusive, the following 


words: 


Bacon and hams, not in tins or jars, 14 cents per pound. 

Meats of all kinds, dried, smoked, salted, in brine, or prepared or pre- 
oe in any manner, not otherwise herein provided for, 134 cents per 
pound. 

Canned meats and canned poultry, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Extract of meat, fluid or not, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Lard and compounds thereof, cottolene and cotton stearine, and ani- 
mal! stearine, 13 cents per pound. Tallow, 40 cents per 100 pounds. 


Insert on page 16, after the words “all other live animals,” 
in line 6, the following words: 


Fresh meats—Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and all other fresh or 
refrigerated meats excepting game. 

Bacon and hams, not in tins or jars. 

Meats of all kinds, dried, smoked, salted, in brine, or prepared or 
preserved in any manner, not otherwise herein provided for. 

Canned meats and canned poultry. 

Extract of meat, fluid or not. 

Lard and compounds thereof, cottolene and cotton stearine, and ani- 
mal stearine. 

Tallow. 


Also to strike out, on page 10, from line 10 to line 25, ineclu- 
sive, and on page 11, from line 1 to line 10, inclusive, the fol- 
lowing words: 

whens flour and semolina, and rye flour, 50 cents per barrel of 196 
pounds, 

Oatmeal and rolled oats, Including the weight of paper covering, 50 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Corn meal, 124 cents per 100 pounds. 

Barley malt, 45 cents per 100 pounds. 

Barley, pot, pearled, or — one-half cent per pons. 

Buckwheat flour or meal, one-half cent per pound. 

Split peas, te cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 

Prepared cereal foods, not otherwise provided for herein, 17% per cent 
ad valorem. 

Bran, middlings, and other offals of grain used for animal food, 124 
cents per 100 unds. 

Macaroni and vermicelli, 1 cent per pound. 
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Biscuits, wafers, and cakes, when sweetened with sugar, }) 
molasses, or other material, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Biscuits, wafers, cakes, and other baked articles, composed in y 
or in part of eggs or any kind of flour or meal, when combined 
chocolate, nuts, fruits, or confectionery ; also candied peel, cand ic: 
corn, candied nuts, candied fruits, sugar candy, and confection, 
all kinds, 32) per cent ad valorem. 


And insert on page 16 of the bill, after the words “ and |, 
and edible,” in line 9, the following words: 

Wheat flour and semolina, and rye flour. 

Oatmeal and rolled odts, including weight of paper covering. 

Corn meal. 

Barley malt. 

Barley, pot, pearled, or pene 

Buckwheat flour or meal. 

Split peas, dried. 

Prepared cereal foods not otherwise provided for herein. 

Bran, middlings, and other offals of grain used for animal food 

Macaroni and vermicelli. 

Biscuits, wafers, and cakes, when sweetened with sugar, hone) 
lasses, or other material. 

Biscuits, wafers, cakes, and other baked articles composed in 
or in part of eggs or any kind of flour or meal, when combine: 
chocolate, nuts, fruits, or confectionery ; also candied 1, candied 
corn, candied nuts, candied fruits, sugar candy, and confectio: 
all kinds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing en })Joe 
to the amendments offered by the Senator from North Car 

The amendments were rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. STONE. I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 
Mr. STONE. I understood the Senator from Iow; 
Cummins] to state that he had one amendment yet pending 

that had not been acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not pending, but printed se; 
rately and not yet offered. It was not covered by the wnani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. STONE. The unanimous-consent agreement covered a! 
amendments offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment referred to by the 
Senator from Iowa has not been offered. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, not offered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I explain to the Senator froin Mis 
souri how it happened? The amendment has not | 
printed—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to adjourn is pend 

Mr. STONE. Let the matter go. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, Gatiin 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o'clock and 33: 

p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, Ju'y 
11, 1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


is 


Mr. 


SENATE... 
Tuespay, July 11, 1911. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I should like to ask [1 
information or to make a suggestion. I notice in the readdi! 
of the Journal that mention is given on every occasion «! [ie 
absence of a quorum and the roll call. It seems to me that (lat 
might very well be eliminated from the Journal. It ac 
plishes no good purpose at all, and it is not information that 
is valuable to anyone. I suggest that, there being no rule 
requiring it, such proceedings should not appear in the Jour. 
In the Recorp it is proper to appear, but it is not necess'y 
that it should appear in the Journal, and I can see no ©" l 
purpose served. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Rule IV provides that— 

The proceedings of the Senate shall be briefly and accurately 
on the Journal. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There are a great many, because spo''s 
are proceedings of the Senate. Still we exercise a discrimi )\“ 
ing judgment in regard to the matter. I merely mention '' for 
consideration. I think it is worthy of consideration. a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well. Of course the Jour 
is made up by the Secretary, not by the Chair. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was aware of that, of course. 

The Journal was approved. 








1911. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. McLEAN. I present a resolution adopted by the As- 
sembly of the State of Connecticut, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the | 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be | 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATF OF CONNECTICUT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
General Assembly, January Session, 1911. 


Resolution concerning the extension of domestic general parcels post. | 


Resolved by this assembly, That the Senators and Representatives 
of this State in the Congress of the United States are hereby requested 
to do all in their power to secure the immediate passage of an act 
providing for the extension of our domestic general parcels post in 
substantial accordance with the provisions of a bill entitled “A bill to 
reduce postal rates, to improve the postal service, and to increase postal 
revenues,” being H. R. 14, Sixty-second Congress, first session, and 
providing as follows: 

“That the common weight limit of the domestic postal service of 
the United States is hereby increased to 11 pounds, the common limit of 
the Universal Postal Union, and that in the general business of the 
post office the 1-cent-an-ounce rate on general merchandise—fourth-class 
mail matter—be, and is hereby, reduced to the third-class rate, 1 cent 
for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 

“Sec, 2. That the rate on local letters or sealed parcels posted for 
delivery within the free-delivery services is hereby determined at 2 
cents on parcels up to 4 ounces, 1 cent on each additional 2 ounces; at 
nendelivery offices, 1 cent for each 2 ounces. 

“See. 3. That all mail matter collected and delivered within the 
different rural routes of the United States is hereby determined to be 
in one class, with rates, door to door, between the different houses and 
places of business and the post office or post offices on each route, as 
follows: On parcels up to one twenty-fourth of a cubic foot, or 1 by 
6 by 12 inches in dimensions and up to 1 pound in weight, 1 cent; on 
larger parcels up to one-half a cubic foot, or 6 by 12 by 12 inches in 
dimensions and up to 11 pounds in weight, 5 cents; on larger parcels 
up to 1 cubie foot, 6 by 12 by 24 inches in dimensions and up to 25 
pounds in weight, 10 cents. o parcel shall be over 6 feet in length, 
and in no case shall a carrier be obliged to transport a load of over 
500 pounds. 

“Sec. 4. That on all unregistered prepaid mail matter without de- 
clared value an indemnity up to $10 shall be paid by the Post Office 
Department for such actual loss or damage as may occur through the 
fault of the postal service, and this without extra charge. Certificates 
of posting shall be provided on demand. On registered parcels of de- 
clared value and on which the fee for registration, insurance, and post- 
age has been 7 goweets. the Post Office Department shall pay the 
full value of any direct loss or damage that may occur through the 
fault of the tal service. The fees for insurance and registration 
shall be as follows: For registration and insurance up to $50, 10 
cents; for each additional $50, 2 cents. No claim for compensation 
| y admitted if not presented within one year after the parcel is 
posted. 


“Sec. 5. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
are a ae. 

“Sec. 6. at this act shall take effect six months from and after 
the date of approval thereof.” 


House of representatives. Passed June 13, 1911. 
Senate. Passed June 22, 1911. 


Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of Local Division No. 1, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Windsor Locks, Conn., remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States and Great Britain, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Twelfth Street Presbyterian Church, of Alton, and of Edna M. 
Garrigues, of Trenton, in the State of Illinois; of the Friends 
Christian Endeavor Society, of Glen Elder, and of sundry citi- 
zens of Parsons, in the State of Kansas; and of sundry citizens 
of Concord, Mass., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
a which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ons, 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Pottsville, Pa., and a petition of the Board of Trade of Read- 
ing, Pa., praying for the proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of Local Union No. 81, of Pitts- 
burg; of Local Union No. 273, of Philadelphia; and of Local 
Union No. 249, International Brotherhood of Stationary Fire- 
men, all in the State of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against 
the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and a petition of the National Association of Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers, praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the so-called corporation-tax law permitting corpora- 
tions to make returns at the end of their fiscal years, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Association of Retail 
Druggists of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the impo- 
sition of a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 
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quested to use their efforts to bring about this highly desirable result; 


Mr. KERN presented resolutions adopted by Group 8, In- 
diana Bankers’ Association, at Vincennes, Ind., and resolutions 
adopted by Group 1, Indiana Bankers’ Association, of Indiana, 
favoring the adoption of the currency system as proposed by the 
National Monetary Commission, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


Mr..LODGE. ‘I present resolutions adopted by the Lezisla- 
ture of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which I ask may 


be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

There being no objection the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


June 2, 1911. 

Ordered, That the General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, speaking for the people of the Commonwealth, does hereby express 
its sense that uniform treatment and protection should be accorded to 
every American citizen, regardless of race, color, creed, or religious 
faith, and that every earnest and peaceful effort should be made by the 
executive department of this Government to secure from the Govyern- 
ments of all other countries uniformity of treatment and protection to 
American citizens holding passports duly issued by the authorities of 


the United States, in order that all American citizens shall have guar- 
anteed freedom oi travel and sojourn, without regard to race, color, 
creed, or religious faith, in all countries holding friendly relations with 
the United States, and that in every country at least equal rights and 
privileges be granted to all such American citizens as are granted to the 
citizens of any other country; and be it further 

Ordered, That the United States Government be, and hereby is, 
strongly urged to exert all possible means to procure either an amend- 
ment to the present treaty with Russia or a new treaty with that coun- 
try by which American citizens, regardless of race, color, creed, or 
religious faith, resorting to that country for peaceful and legitimate 
purposes of travel, business, or domicile, shall no longer be treated with 


discrimination; and be it further 


Ordered, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be re- 


and be it further 
Ordered, That the secretary of the Commonwealth be requested to 
transmit a copy of these orders to the President of the United States, 
to each member of his Cabinet, and to each of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, 
Sent up for concurrence, 
JAMES W. KIMBALL, Clerk. 
SENATE, June 27, 1911. 
Adopted in concurrence. 
Henry D, Cooirper, Clerk 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Boston, June 30, 1911. 
A true copy. Attest: 
ALBERT P. LANGTRY, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. PERKINS presented resolutions adopted at the annual 
session of the California Yearly Meeting of Friends’ Church, 
held at Whittier, Cal., praying for the ratification of the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR presented a resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, favoring the im- 
mediate extension of our domestic general parcels post, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, (See first column of 
this page.) 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES BUILDING. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I present a memorial for a 
national archives building at the Federal seat of government 
which has been sent by the department of archives and history 
in the two States of Mississippi and Alabama. I ask unanimous 
consent that the memorial be printed as a Senate document. 
(S. Doe. No. 64.) 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to know what the document is 
as I did not hear the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a memorial sent by the department 
of archives and history of the States of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi requesting the erection at the Federal seat of government 
of a national archives building. It is very short, containing 
only about four pages, giving very concisely the reasons why it 
is necessary and advisable to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order to 
print as a document is entered. 

RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
publish as a part of the remarks I made on yesterday on the 
reciprocity bill certain tables which I intended to use, but 
which I did not do on account of interruptions, and also a 
circular issued by the executive committee of my State, to 
which I referred. 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from North Carolina is granted. 


NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. From the Committee on Terri- 
tories I report back favorably, with amendments, the joint rese- 
lution (H. J. Res. 14) to admit the Territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona as States into the Unien upon an equal footing 
with the original States, and I submit a report (No. 100) 
thereon. 

The VICD PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, in making the re- 
port of the Committee on Territories I desire to say that it was 
the understanding among the members of the committee that 
each member should be privileged to make such report and offer 
such amendments as he felt called upon to propose. 

Mr. CLAPP. Such recommendations? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Such recommendations and such 
amendments. I simply desire to say that I am personally very 
friendly to the prompt admission of Arizona and New Mexico 
as States, but it may be deemed expedient, in order to accom- 
plish that end at the present session, that certain amendments 
shall be considered, and I desire to give notice of my intention 
to offer an amendment later upon the question of the judicial 
reeall respecting the constitution ef Arizona. 

Further, Mr. President, as soon as it seems advisable, I shall 
at an early day ask the Senate to fix a definite time when we 
may vote upen the joint resolution, with such amendments as 
may be offered and as have been made by the committee. 

Mr. NELSON rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Minnesota, the 
ranking member of the committee, I assume desires to speak to 
the same question. I therefore yield to him. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on behalf of the minority of the 
committee, I desire to state briefly that while we were in favor 
of thé admission of New Mexico with the eonstitution it has 
adopted without any qualification, the minority of the committee 
are utterly opposed to the admission of Arizona with the con- 
stitution that they present to Congress. We are opposed to it 
especially on two grounds, First, because it involves the recall 
of the judges; and second, that a mere 15 per cent of the last 
vote for governor can propose a constitutional amendment for 
adoption by the people. We think that in those respects, aside 
from many others, the constitution is vitally defective, and that 
the State never ought to be admitted with those provisions in 
its constitution. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (8. 3000) granting a pension to Howard Reeder; and 

A bill (S. 3001) granting a pension to Caroline S. Mindil; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 3002) granting an increase of pension to Samuel T. 
Mills (with accompanying papers) ; 

A. bill (S. 3003) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo J. 
Mather (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3004) granting a pension to Rose Anna Nagley 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (8. 3005) for the relief of the Grand Lake Stream Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8. 3006) granting an increase of pension to Ira Flagg 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (8. 3007) granting an increase of pension to Sara A. 
Haskell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 3008) to authorize the extension of Eighteenth 
Street NE. (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 3009) to authorize the extension of Irving Street 
NE. (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3010) granting an increase of pension to. Eli Hoyt 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (8S. 3011) fer the relief of David Lowry (with accom- 
panying. papers); te the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THORNTON: 

A bill (S. 3012) for the relfef of the estate of Heluter Tounoir, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8.3013) fer the relief of the estate ef Vamaille Basile, 
deceased; and 


JULY 11, 


A bill (8. 3014) for the relief of the estate of Augustin Laban, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims; 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3015) granting an inerease of pension to George Ff. 
oe (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (8. 3016) granting an imerease of pension to Robert k. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SALOONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


On motion of Mr. GALLINGER, it was 


Ordered, That 25 copies only of the map prepared under the super. 
vision of the junior Senator from California [Mr. Wornsi, relating : 
the location of the saloons of the District of Columbia, be printed 1f:: 
the use of the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PENSACOLA NAVY YARD. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I submit a resolution and ask permissio), 
of the Senate to make a brief statement in connection with ir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 100) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is her 
directed to inform the Senate as promptly as le what orders, 
any, he has issued respecting the navy yard at Pensacola, Fla.; w! 
work incident to navy yards has been done at said navy yard within 
last two fiscal years; whether work can be done at said mavy yard ; 
economically as at other navy yards, and ff not, why not; whether <;; 
cific appropriations for eleva of March 3, 1965, amounting to $1,010) 
and for remodeling building of March 1909, amounting to $15, 
have been as provided by said acts; and if not, why : 
and that he further report whether it is his intention to abandon w 
at said navy yard. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this resolution is promp' 
by some recent orders of the Secretary of the Navy, the precise 
nature of which I am not advised, but consider it of pu)!i 
interest to know. Certain consequences. have followed which 
indicate quite clearly the general character of the orders ani 
the plain purpose of the Navy Department with respect to the 
navy yard at Pensacola, Fila. 

This yard is included in a Government reservation of son 
1,800 acres fronting on Pensacola Bay between the city of I’ 
sacola and the entrance channel from the Gulf, off the « 
ef Santa Rosa Island, which lies between the bay and the Gu, 
and where is established Fort Pickens, with its sea wall, pro- 
tected fort, retreating gums, and modern equipment. 

There has been expended on this navy yard by the Gov 
ment to June 30, 1910 (Rept., p. 31), for land, public works « 
improvements, and machinery installed, and maintenance, i 
cluding repairs, a total of $12,217,413.11. 

Tt has a walled-in area larger than any naval reserva‘ 
in the country. The ecommandant’s residence is a hands 
structure. The hospital is a large buildling. The officers’ : 
men’s. quarters are commodious. A splendid power plant is 
fine condition. A water and pumping system is quite extensi 
There is a considerable settlement, called Warrington, on il 
reservation, where the workmen are afforded good houses : 
yard room, under modern sanitary conditions. Wlectric-!i-! 
plant, artesian water, sewerage system, wharves, docks, hoistin< 
and other machinery, including a floating dock, which cost |! 
after the Spanish War, in Habana Harbor, some $90,000, mao 
the yard quite complete of its class. 

More important than all else mentioned fs the fact that as 
the commandant, Admiral Lucien Young, reports a war vess«! 
drawing 30 to 35 feet of water can come limping alongside |! 
wharf at this yard the darkest night. I challenge the depar'- 
ment or anyone to point out such a harbor on either coast. © 


‘largest battleships have maneuvered in that harbor without : 


mishap of any kind. Examine the charts and be convince! 
that nowhere have we a superior harbor, and I need not make 


‘further comparison. 


Work can be done in this yard every day in the year. The 


climatic conditions are most desirable. The coal and iron ani 


timber and all needed supplies are close at hand. Ample supp!y 


of labor under the most healthy and comfortable conditions | 


obtainable readily. Shipbuilding or repairing—all kinds ©‘ 
work—can be done there with a maximum of economy. 
The proximity of the Central American countries, the Panam: 


Canal, the West Indies, Cuba, the Caribbean Sea, emphasizes 


the importance of the location. 

The proposition is to close that yard and the:one at New 
Orleans and leave the 3,000 miles of Gulf coast and the Son!) 
Atlantic coast without any yard where a vessel, even an injure! 
terpedo boat, could be repaired. It is proposed to have a st:- 
tion at Key West—a sort of sabbase for coaling and supplies — 
but no 

It is quite clear to most people that if we ever have any cause 
for engaging our Navy in actual service the seat of trouble wi'! 
likely be in the Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico: 
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If navy yards are to be abandoned, shall they be those nearest | to do, but if it is sent elsewhere and there is nothing furnished 


the zone of conflict—within a few hundred miles at most—or 


| the yard to do the very condition complained of is produced. 
should they be those several thousand miles distant from the 


| The evidence that the yard is unprofitable is manufactured 


place of need? 

It is admitted that this yard was established by act of Con- | 
vress. From time to time, and as late as June 24, 1910, Con- | 
gress has made specific appropriations for it. Clearly Congress 
has expressed no intention, not even an intimation of a purpose, 
to abandon this yard. The Secretary of the Navy has recently 
discharged about 60 per cent of the employees, 131 in number, | 
and transferred the officers and packed up the stores on hand | 
for shipment to some other point, and evidently intends to make 
further reduction in the force at an early date, until there will | 
be left a chief carpenter, as the officer in charge, and a half 
dozen watchmen and caretakers to look after the property. 
The yard will be closed. Not a hammer will be heard. The | 
expensive machinery will be given a coat of white lead and a 
farewell. The docks and wharves will be neglected and on 
fast to destruction. Snakes will crawl through the weeds | 
which will cover those now beautiful grounds. Bats and owls 
will make their homes in the unoccupied buildings. The men 
who have lived in Warrington for half a century and performed 
well such work as a discriminating department allowed them | 
to have must seek some other abiding place. Desolation will | 
take the place of what could and should be a well-ordered, busy, 
hustling, thoroughgoing, up-to-date, well-appointed, efficient navy 
yard, under skillful operation and masterful direction. The | 
Government property, worth millions of dollars, will go to cer- 
tain and speedy ruin. 

All this because the Navy Department asserts its right and 
its choice to do indirectly, in effect, what it can not do directly. 
It has no authority to abandon the yard; it claims the power 
to close it. The difference is about the same as that between 
“tweedledum ” and “ tweedledee.” For my part I would rather 
see the yard abandoned than closed. It would seem reasonable 
and appropriate and advisable to consult and obtain the con- 
currence of Congress before taking such a course. Congress, be- 
fore deciding so serious a question, involving a reversal of past | 
policies, turning against a yard and harbor selected nearly a | 
century ago and favored by experts since, and sacrificing valu- 
able property, would likely, through its regular or special com- 
mittees, make a careful examination of the whole matter and | 
give due consideration to all the facts, circumstances, and con- 
ditions. The conclusion, when that is done, will find acceptance. 
Until then I question the wisdom and the authority to per- | 
emptorily discharge the force and close the yard, as the depart- | 
ment proposes. I claim, for instance, that specific appropria- | 
tions for that yard made by Congress must be used there and | 
can not be applied elsewhere. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy shows these appro- 
priations at page 217, and the unused portions aggregate $74,- 
359.38. I claim that the Secretary of the Navy can not estab- | 
lish a naval base in this or a foreign country without the con- | 
sent of and provision by Congress, and if one be established at | 
Guantanamo or anywhere else, it does not follow that thereby 
the Secretary is given leave and license to abandon or close 
yards long established elsewhere, in the teeth of Congress and 
against every expression he has ever been able to wring from 
Congress. It is important to know precisely what is being 





done in this respect and the reasons and authority for such | & 


action. Not only Florida and the Gulf States, but the whole 
country is concerned in this matter. 

The Pensacola Navy Yard was established in 1824, having 
been selected by a board of naval officers. President Adams, 
December 3, 1825, approved the action of Congress, and oak 
forests in the vicinity were purchased for shipbuilding pur- 
poses. When the State was admitted, in 1845, Gov. Broome af- 
firmed Federal jurisdiction. In 1836 a complete plan for a 
first-class naval station was commenced, and by 1861 it became 
one of the most complete and efficient stations in the country. 
Admiral Farragut reported that Pensacola should be retained as 
the first-class navy yard of the South. 

To say that along with Pensacola and New Orleans should 
be abolished New London and Sacketts Harbor is trifling. New 
London has not been a navy yard since the Civil War, and 
Sacketts Harbor is only a somewhat unimportant sailors’ home. 

We contend this yard is sufficiently fortified, or easily can 
be. It should be made a first-class yard. It is easy to say 
the expenditures there exceed the productive work at present. 
It is a very simple matter for the department to deny work 
to a yard—starve it—and then cite the pay roll and other ex- 
penses in comparison with the amount of work turned out and 
prove that a wise economy dictates the cutting down of ex- 
penses. That simply means that the necessary expenses of a 
man without employment exceed his income. There is work 


‘from Minnesota suggests the absence of a quorum. 


thus by those who would destroy it. 
Pensacola does an export business of more than $20,000,000 
annually, and considerable work could be done for outside 


| concerns while Government work is slack at this yard. 


Mr. President, I ask that the resolution lie on the table until 
called up for some further remarks by my colleague, and pos- 
sibly by myself, before action is taken upon it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be printed and lie on the table. 

MESSENGER TO COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. 

Mr. BORAH submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 101), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor be, and it is 
hereby, authorized to employ a messenger at a salary of $1,440 per 
annum, to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate until other- 
wise provided for by law. 

RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 4412, the reciprocity bill. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Pending the motion, the Senator 
The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll. 

Mr. THORNTON. The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 


| Foster] is absent from his seat on account of business at a 


committee meeting. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask for a call of the absentees. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks for a 
call of the absentees. Without objection, the Secretary will call 
the list of the absentees. 

Mr. LODGE. Has the number of those present been 
nounced? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not. A quorum is present. 
The Senator from Idaho asks for a call of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the list of absentees, as follows: 


Messrs. Bailey, Bankhead, Borah, Bradley, Bristow, Brown, Chilton, 
Clark of Wyoming, Clarke of Arkansas, Crawford, Culberson, Davis, 
Dillingham, Dixon, du Pont, Foster, Frye, Gamble, Gore, Hitchcock, 
Jones, La Follette, Lea, Lorimer, Newlands, O’Gorman, Owen, Paynter, 
Percy, Poindexter, Rayner, Richardson, Shively, Smith of Maryland, 
Smith of Michigan, Stephenson, Stone, Terrell, Tillman, Townsend, 
Warren, Watson, Wetmore, and Williams. 


Mr. Bristow, Mr. Foster, Mr. PotnpeExtTer, and Mr. WILLIAMS 
answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Brown entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The list of Senators answering on the roll call is as follows: 


an- 


Bacon Cummins Lodge Poindexter 
Bourne Curtis McCumber Pomerene 
Brandegee Fletcher McLean Reed 
Briggs Foster Martin, Va. Root 
Bristow Gallinger Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Brown Gronna Myers Smith, 8. Cc. 
Bryan Guggenheim Nelson Smoot 
Burnham Heyburn Nixon Sutherland 
Burton Johnson, Me. Oliver Swanson 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Overman Taylor 
“lapp Kenyon Page Thornton 
‘rane Kern Penrose Williams 
Cullom Lippitt Perkins Works 
The VICE PRESIDENT. [Fifty-two Senators have answered 


to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the reci- 
procity bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CONSTITUTIONS OF NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reciprocity bill may be temporarily laid aside in 
order that I may be permitted to address the Senate on House 
joint resolution 14, in accordance with notice previously given. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reciprocity 
bill will be temporarily laid aside, and the Chair will lay be- 
fore the Senate the joint resolution referred to by the Senator 


from Utah, the title of which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 14) to admit 
the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona as States into the 
Union upon an equal footing with the original States. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, during the last few years 
the United States of America has become the field of operation 
for an amiable band of insurgent soothsayers, who have been 
going up and down the land indulging in cabalistic utterances re- 
specting the initiative, the referendum, the recall, and divers and 
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sundry other ingenious devices for realizing the millenium by the 
ready and simple method of voting it out of its present state of 
incubation. They direct our attention to the clouds flying above 
the far western horizon, upon which the flaming finger of the 
Oregon sun has traced, in radiant and opalescent tints, glowing 
pathways and shining minarets, stately temples and castles and 
palaces, pinnacles of gold and caves of purple, and they tell us 
that these are the visible signs which mark the exact location 
of the new and improved political Jerusalem, where the wicked 
officeholders cease from troubling and the weary voters do all 
the work. They bid us join them in an airy pilgrimage to this 
scene of pure delight, and assure us that here, high above all 
selfish and mundane things, is the land “ flowing with milk and 
honey,” where every bird is a songster, where the exquisite 
and perfect flowers of political purity are in perpetual bloom, 
where “every prospect pleases” and only the “ standpatter” is 
vile, where all the laws are perfect and corruption and wicked- 
ness are forgotten legends. 

A good many people are accepting the invitation, without tak- 
ing the precaution to secure return tickets. 

As an humble observer of this spectacular enterprise I have 
thought it worth while to interrupt the somewhat monotonous 
consideration of the reciprocity bill long enough to suggest some 
reasons for anticipating the abrupt and inevitable return of 
these hopeful aeronauts to the solid earth after these alluring 
visions shall have faded into the damp and ghostly fog, the cold 
and unsubstantial mist, of which they are composed, and into 
which certain enthusiastic but irresponsible “‘ balloonatics ” have 
carried them in a balloon all gas and no ballast. 

The conditions to which I have thus briefly alluded find a 
striking illustration in the proposed constitution of Arizona, 
which is now before the Senate for consideration. There has 
been more or less controversy respecting the precise authority 
of Congress in dealing with the proposed constitutions of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. It has been broadly asserted that the 
only authority of Congress is to determine whether or not these 
proposed constitutions establish a government republican in 
form and contain certain provisions definitely specified by the 
enabling act. The so-called New Mexico-Arizona enabling act 
provides that— 

When said constitution and such provisions thereof as have been 
separately submitted shall have been duly ratified by the people, 

* a certified copy of the same shall be submitted & the Presi- 
dent * * * and to Congress for approval. * And: if Con- 
gress and the President approve said constitution and the separate 

rovisions thereof, if any, or if the President approves the same and 
ongress fails to ‘disapprove the same during the next regular session 
thereof, then and in that event the President shali cert said facts 
to the governor, * * * who shall, within 30 days after the re- 
ceipt of said notification, e.. 9 issue his proclamation for the 
election of the State and county ada 

And so on. 

Before either New Mexico or Arizona is entitled to admission, 
four distinct steps are required: 

1. The framing of the constitution and its submission to a 
vote of the people of the State. 

‘2. The adoption of the constitution by a majority vote of the 
people. 

3. The approval of the constitution by the President; and 

4, The failure of Congress to disapprove the same at the next 
regular session after the approval of the President. 

Neither the authority of the President nor of Congress in 
passing upon this question is limited by any language in the 
enabling act. In terms their power to approve or disapprove 
is as broad as that of the people in voting upon the question 
of the ratification or rejection of the proposed constitution. 
If the President’s authority is limited, it is not because of 
anything in the enabling act, but from the fact that the power 
to admit new States is one belonging to Congress, which can 
not be delegated by that body to the President, and it may 
be well contended that while Congress could delegate to the 
President the power to determine the existence of a fact—as, for 
example, that the constitution provided for a government repub- 
lican in form and contained certain specified provisions upon 
the existence of which the admission of the State should depend— 
Congress could not delegate the power to admit or decline to 
admit the State at his discretion. However this may be so far 
as the President is concerned, no such limitation attaches to the 
power of Congress. 

The Senate Committee on Territories, reporting the bill to 
enable the people of Arizona and New Mexico to form consti- 
tions, after calling attention to the provision 

gress, resentin. the Nation, shall re- 
vies the cxeataten aie i hew States which the Nation is 
about to admit as a portion of its quverning and lawmaking elements— 

And to the further fact— 


that the Nation is interested as vitally in the form of government of 
the States which it creates as are the new States themselves— 


Said: 


It is not only a measure of justice, but a measure of safety which 
will certainly prevent any unsound or harmful provisions the consti- 
tutions of te propened new States. This, of naman, will be beneficia! 
to the proposed new States as well as to 


Clearly, then, it was contemplated that the responsibility of 
Congress in the matter should attach to every part of the con. 
stitutions, because the power is to be exercised so as to “ pre- 
= any unsound or harmful provisions in the proposed oan sti 
utions.” 

This was the view of the Senator from Indiana, Mr. Bey- 
eridge, chairman of the committee, who said that by this ro- 
quirement there was— 
afforded a safeguard as to the wisdom of its provisions. A constitu- 
tion is no light thing. It can not hurt any to have a constitution 
carefully drawn; it may oe wonderfully to have it reviewed. ii 
is sure to be not less thoughtful on that account. Also, the Nation ; 
as much concerned as the State, for the State is to become a part « 
the governing power of the Nation. 

In the consideration of either of these constitutions, therefore. 
the entire instrument is before us, and if upon the whole it is . 
such character or contain such provisions that Congress shou!) 
not approve, it is the plain duty of that body to disapprove. 
We shall not, of course, disapprove for light or trivial reasons, 
but if there is contained in either constitution provisions which 
we believe to be radically wrong or subversive of the princip!: 
of good government, I conceive it to be our plain duty under 
the enabling act to so declare. 

Complaints have been made respecting both the propose! 
constitutions of New Mexico and Arizona. The principal ob- 
jection to the New Mexico constitution is that the power | 
amendment is not sufficiently elastic; that amendments wil! !c 
too difficult to obtain. With that criticism I am unable to 
agree. It seems to me that the proposed constitution of New 
Mexico, like that of Arizona, may be justly criticized for ignor- 
ing the principle that constitutions are made to decfare 11 
establish fundamental law as distinguished from ordinary |: 
lation. Both constitutions exhibit an unfortunate tendency to 
deal overmuch with mere details which should have been !cft 
to legislation. That, however, is an incident with which we 
should not, I think, undertake to deal. Legislative acts shou! 
be capable of being readily changed to suit the sometimes r:\))- 
idly changing needs of the community, but constitutions are, 
or should be, declarations of the permanent, settled, broadly 
fundamental policies of the State, not to be lightly altered 
upon the mere caprice of the moment, but only after the mosi 
serious and deliberate consideration. 

Prof. Stimson admirably states the i. as follows: 

The Constitution is the ——— will of the the law is 
but the temporary act of their 2S w only such 
power as the people choose to 

If the Constitution of at United States had provided for 
its own amendment as easily as some few of the State con 
stitutions provide, that great instrument would long since 
have become a medley of incongruous provisions and a patc!- 
work of the shifting foibles of every generation. A written 
constitution means nothing unless it means stability and pcr- 
manency. It is the fundamental law, the foundation 1) 
which rests the whole superstructure of the State; and, |i! 
the foundation of a great building, the continual tearing out 
of a stone here and the insertion of another there will threaten 
the integrity of the whole structure. To call a constitution 
which may change with every shifting breath of popular emo- 
tion “fundamental law” is a perversion of language. Su! 
constitution is not to be likened to the foundation of an edi! 
but rather to the weathercock upon the steeple, that sim)'y 
registers the direction of each passing breeze. 

The objections to the New Mexico constitution, compar 
with the Arizona constitution, are not, to my mind, of a serio''s 
character, and I shall not spend further time in their (|: 
cussion, but confine myself to the Arizona constitution ; and | 
asmuch as the features of that instrument which seem to !'° 
a are illustrative of what I conceive to be an 
wise, dangerous, and tendency toward the —_- 
breaking down of the American system of government ees 
out the country, I shall discuss the subject in a somewhat er 
eral way. I am aware of the fact that it is not fashions!’ 
to find fault with any of the new-fangled political, fads whi! 
are being rather intemperately advocated under the claim ©: 
restoring a government by the Anyone who doubts the 
wisdom of the initiative and the recall, or the direct t 
D is at once set down by certain self-constituted guar- 
ians of the people’s rights as a “reactionary” or a “stand 
patter,” and only those who accept the whole program from 
prologue to epilogue are considered worthy to be called 
progressive. 
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5 Somebody has defined a standpatter as a man who has can plant themselves on the firm upland. That man is the 
stopped and can not start and a progressive as one who has | truest pilot whose keen vision soonest makes out the direction 
" started and can not stop. If these definitions are to be ac-| in which the upland lies and, in safety rather than in haste, 
a cepted as accurate, sensible people will avoid both schools. It | leads us to it, and he but a false pilot or an arrant knave, what- 
i would seem to be the part of wisdom to delay starting at least | soever he may call himself or howsoever loudly he may anathe- 
H jong enough to ascertain where we are going and why, and then | matize the mire, if he but lead us, however swiftly, round and 
= to keep going a8 long as we are headed in the right direction, | round the vicious circle within the swamp. he prolems with 
} and to stop whenever we discover that we have lost our bear- | which we have to deal are full of perplexity and complexity. 
Pa ings. Movement and improvement are not always synonymous | They can not be solved by a simple wave of the hand in a mo 
3 terms. Just now there is a good deal of political and social ment of time, by hysterical denunciation, by the undigested the 
tt unrest, not only among our own people, but throughout the | ories of the visionary and the dreamer, by the self-serving 
ce world. That there is justification for much of the dissatisfac- | mouthings of the demagogue, or by the mere counting of head 

4 tion which exists can probably not be truthfully denied. ‘The | at the ballot box. They call for thoroughgoing investigati 
conditions, however, which have given rise to this feeling call | dispassionate consideration, wise statesmanship, and som: 

for sane, wise, level-headed counsel and consideration. But} for that courageous patience which moves deliberately in the 


instead of these the agitator is abroad and confusion of thought | 
results. Evils exist as they have always existed. Many reme- 
dies are being suggested, some of them good, some of them | 


face of clamorous demands to make haste. There 
waving of flags aml beating of drums and blowing rns. 
The voice of the professional reformer is heard in the land in- 


is overmuch 


¢ 
oa i 


foolish, many of them utterly vicious and impracticable. There | sistently calling upon us to forsake the ancient and well-beaten 
are quacks in politics as there are quacks in medicine, and in| paths along which we have proceeded, at least in security. for a 
the one case as in the other, the quack is usually identified by | century ahd a quarter and go headlong in new and unexplored 
the superabundance of the laudation with which he advertises | directions, luckily to find ourselves in pleasant fields and firm 


himself and his remedies. 

The value of a remedy in politics, as in medicine, is to be 
determined by its efficiency as a curative, and not by the name 
which its compounders have caused to be blown into the bottle 
or the promises which they have made in their advertising cir- | 
eulars. Between the political quack, who thinks only of him- 
self, and the political zealot, who does not think at all, we are 
in grave danger of having all the stability and sanity ground | 
out of our institutions. What we need, in my judgment, is not so 
much the adoption of new, experimental—not to say dangerous— 
panaceas for the ills of the body politic, as the conscientious and 
vigorous enforcement of the old and proven remedies. 

Sir, we are living in strenuous days. Everybody seems to be | 


footing or unluckily plunged over the precipice or engulfed in 
the dismal swamp. 
The so-called popular-government 


ostensible object the 


ee 


es 


br 


has for its 
g of power in 


propaganda 
broadening and strengthenin 
the hands of the people, but its tendency is to emaseculate and 
ultimately destroy representative government. Its adherents 
in their enthusiasm have advocated what seem to me some very 
wild and visionary schemes, admirably caleulated to inflame 
the popular imagination, but which, however much they may 
increase the direct participation of the multitude in the affairs 
of government, will, I am persuaded, give them not a better 
but a far less efficient and desirable government than they now 


Se 


have. I do not mean to say that I am opposed to every sug- 

afflicted in one form or another with the speed mania. We are | gested alteration in the existing governmental framework. To 
not content to jog along in the old family carriage after the | oppose a new thing simply because it is new is quite as bad as | 
i 


comfortable manner of our fathers; we must hurl ourselves | to insist upon change merely because it is change. 


1a4 


through the land in high-power automobiles, dividing the popu- 
lation into the “quick and the dead” as we pass. The stagce- 
coach has been relegated to the scrap heap, and the Twentieth 
Century Limited has taken its place. The post office has fallen 


into more or less disuse, and we are carrying on our corre. | 


spondence over the telegraph wires by night lettergrams and 
day lettergrams. The housewife no longer shops with market 
basket upon her arm; she telephones the grocer and adds the 
bill for both telephones to the cost of living. To do everything 
more quickly, to travel faster and faster is the growing obses- 
sion of the times, and we are eagerly looking forward to the 
day when we shall fly through the air without the encumbrance 
of a gasoline tank, drawing propulsive power as we go from 
the electric waves which fill the universe with the mysterious 
energy of their rise and fall. The microbe of restlessness has 
invaded not only our social but our business and political life 
as well. We are no longer satisfied to lay by a modest com- 
petency for our old age by years of thrift and economy. We 
must get rich over night by betting on the price of wheat. 
Houses are no longer built from the foundation up, brick upon 
brick and stone upon stone. Tremendous steel frames, 10, 20, 


and bricks are laid and windows put in upon every floor at the 
same time. The roof is fastened on before the cellar is finished. 
It is not strange that in the universal fever of haste govern- 
ment itself should be swept by this mad spirit of impatience, 
which has given rise to the new apostle of reform, whose de- 
mand is that we shall abandon the methodical habits of the 
past and go careering after novel and untried things. The 
speed limit has been taken off, the “stop, look, and listen ” sign 
removed, and the importunate cry is, “ Full speed ahead! Get 
somewhere else than where you are—it matters not where— 
only, in God’s name, let it be quickly!” 

Changes in governmental forms are advocated apparently for 
the mere sake of change. So many strange and doubtful experi- 
ments are being undertaken that we shall end by finding our- 
Selves overwhelmed by their very multiplicity and impracti- 
cability. The minds of the people are being filled with all sorts 
of idealistic theories, beautiful in promise but ineffective in 
performance. Every self-constituted reformer brings to the 
quilting bee his favorite patch, and when the work shall be com- 
pleted our scheme of government will be as bizarre as the old- 
tashioned crazy quilt of our grandmothers. It is high time for 
“ reaction to that ancient but discredited common sense which 
thinks before it acts instead of repenting afterwards. 

Tt is one of the penalties of advancing civilization that the 
feet of progress must sometimes go through the mire before they 
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But I am opposed to the initiative, the modern referendum, 
and the recall, because I believe that if these innovations shall 
be generally put into practice the inevitable result will be the 
gradual breaking down of the strength and the ultimate de 
struction of our republican institutions, under which for a hun- 
dred and twenty-four years we have steadily advanced in popu- 
lation, wealth, and civilization, until we are to-day not only the 
greatest nation in the world, but the greatest that the sun has 
ever looked upon in all his shining course. In saying this I 
am not opposing any honest effort to eradicate the evils which 
exist under this form of government. There is a vital dist 
tion, however, between a bad plan of government and the im- 
perfect operation of a good plan. If legislation by representa- 
tive bodies is sometimes unsatisfactory, inadequate, or corrupt, 
it is not because the plan of representative government is at 
fault, but because, although inherently good, it is badly admin- 
istered. 

Mr. President, I am no standpatter. I am not in favor of 
standing still. No one who takes the slightest thoucht desire 
that we shall do that. Of course, we must advance, but we 1 


ine. 


| at our peril distinguish between real progress and what amounts 
40 stories in height, are elevated by the aid of steam and crane, | 


to a mere manifestation of the speed mania. Among the games 
of the ancient Greeks there was a running match in which each 
participant carried a lighted torch. The prize was awarded not 
to that one who crossed the line first, but to him who crossed 
the line first with his torch still burning. It is important that 
we should advance, but the vital thing is not that we should 
simply get somewhere—anywhere—quickly, but that we should 
arrive at a definite goal with the torch of sanity and safety 
still ablaze. 

Our present form of representative government, under which 
laws are made by specially chosen construed by 
specially chosen and trained judges, and enforced by specially 
chosen executive officers, I am firmly convinced is the « 
practicable form of government for a country of immense sre 
and great population such asours. Whenever it proves ineff 
or works badly the fault is not with the machinery, but wit! 
those who are operating it. The remedy is not for the peopl 
en masse to attempt to manipulate the complicated and deli- 
eately adjusted mechanism, which must inevitably lead to con- 
fusion and disaster, but to exercise more care in the selection 
of their specially chosen operating agents. 

Everybody will agree that the average man is not as intelll- 
gent, as able, or as honest as the ablest, or the most intelll- 
gent, or the most honest. The individual fallibility of the 
average man will at once be conceded, but there are some people 
who seem to imagine that there is some mysterious virtue in 


legislators, 
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mere numbers; that 10 men are necessarily more intelligent, 
more moral, and more honest than 1 man; that by adding to- 
gether a thousand individuals, none of whom has ever gone 
beyond the multiplication table, some strange and weird trans- 
mutation results by which the combined mass is enabled to 
work out the most difficult problem in Euclid with the utmost 
accuracy, Thus, following out this highly intelligent theory, 
whenever one is anxious to have a message carried with the 
greatest haste from one part of the city to another, obviously 
the thing to do is employ not the fleetest messenger boy in the 
service, but arrange with 10 or a dozen average boys to unionize 
the job. 

The distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. BouRNE] is per- 
haps the greatest living exponent of this doctrine. His recipe, 
roughly stated, I understand to be this: Take the voices of 10 
foolish men, 20 ordinary men, 5 rascals, 16 good citizens, and 
8 wise men (if any such can be induced to join); mix them 
all up together, with the result, vox populi, vox Dei. It was 
in some such flash of inspired wisdom that the learned Senator, 
in the course of a speech delivered in this Chamber a few 
weeks ago, presenting to us his now well-known and justly 
celebrated “ composite citizen,” said: 

The people can be trusted. The composite citizen knows more and 
acts from higher motives than any single individual, however great, 


experienced, or well developed. While selfishness is usually dominant in 
the individual, it is minimized in the composite citizen. 


With growing confidence in this child of his creative genius, 


because the declaration constitutes one of the capitalized head- 


ings with which in his editorial capacity he has thoughtfully | mary, and upon their ruins will rise the recently org. 


| Progressive League—which, by the way, just now seems | 
| progressing after the manner of a woman getting off ; 


adorned his speech—that the 
* COMPOSITE CITIZEN IS UNSELFISH.” 

The Senator immediately proceeds under this caption to tell 
us how the gratifying transformation from distributive selfish- 
ness to collective altruism is brought about by a process as in- 
teresting as it is ingenious. I quote again: 


The composite citizen is made up of millions of individuals, each | 


dominated in most cases by selfish interest. But because of the differ- 
ence in the personal equations of the individual units making up the 
composite citizen there is a corresponding difference in the interests 
dominating said units. 

Mr. President, let me pause long enough here to say that 
this is not a quotation from Herbert Spencer, though quite 
as lucid and convincing as anything that learned philosopher 
ever wrote. But listen further: 

And while composite action is taking place, friction is developed, 
attrition results, selfishness is worn away, and general welfare is sub- 
stituted before action is accomplished. 

I am unable to accept the frivolous suggestion advanced by 
some that this beautiful conception has been evolved from an 
overworked and hysterical inner consciousness; that friction 
and attrition can searcely be expected to exercise an intelligent 
choice; and that what little general welfare there is in the 
combination to begin with is quite as likely to be worn away as 
selfishness. Solomon has told us that a fool may be brayed in 
a mortar with a pestle and his foolishness will not depart from 
him, but it evidently never occurred to that wisest of men that 
the result might have been far different if he had submitted a 
large number of fools to the process at that critical period 
while composite action was taking place. By a parity of reason- 
ing a selfish citizen may be brayed in a mortar with a pestle and 
his selfishness will not depart from him, but contrariwise with 
a million selfish citizens. This aggregate selfishness may be 
entirely eradicated we are told, and general welfare—altruistic 
and delightful—wholly substituted by the simple application of 
friction and attrition while composite action is taking ‘place. 
There are those who might become impatient if the process of 
regeneration should not become complete until the culmination 
of composite action, and so the learned Senator assures us 
“that general welfare is substituted before action is accom- 
plished.” 

Mr. President; this is comforting as far as it goes, but I could 
wish—not for my own sake, but for others—that the informa- 
tion were a little more definite respecting the exact stage of 
the process at which selfishness retires and general welfare 
appears on deck. Otherwise there will remain in the minds of 
some a not altogether unjustified apprehension that the attend- 
ant friction and attrition may become more or less tedious 
pending the arrival of general welfare, should the otherwise 
joyous process of composite action be unduly prolonged. But. 
Mr. President, shall we stop here? If we may rid ourselves of 
selfishness by this comparatively easy and inexpensive method, 
surely other human frailties and shortcomings may be eradi- 
cated in like manner. “ While composite action is taking place” 
let “‘ friction and attrition” exert their benign and regenerative 
power to rid us of ignorance and egotism and class hatred, 
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and at least modify in some degree the tendency toward a so: 
what exasperating “holier than thou” attitude, which, I f 
is growing upon some of the disciples of my honored frie). 
though he remains, God be praised, wholly unspoiled by a 
such unfortunate tendency himself. 

But, Mr. President, in spite of all the distinguished Sen: 
from Oregon has said, certain of the unregenerate seem to 
gard the “ composite citizen” as being somewhat oversatur: 
with the irresponsible idealism of the Oregon school of go, 
ment by ballot. At least one has confessed to a feeling of + 
ticism respecting even his bodily existence, in spite of the : 
that the honorable Senator has privately assured him that 
child of his creative genius is actually in our midst, alb 
spiritually refined and so delicately illumined by the inf 
of the modern uplift that only the sensitive eye of the fai 
may behold him, or the hand of the faithful touch him 
the unregenerate he reveals himself only to the ear , 
“voice crying in the wilderness,” proclaiming the wicke: 


| and folly of the entire order of things established. 


When the fullness of the new dispensation shall be upo 
it will be made clear that any scheme of things which h: 
dured for a period exceeding six months and which has . 
the poor merit of having worked fairly well in practice 
herently worthless as a guide to the conduct of advanced }) 
In short, the “composite citizen” holds to the doctrin 


| mere experience is an ass and that common sense is outlay 


| the s j 5 g are > swallov 
he next declares—evidently as the result of mature reflection, | the statute of limitations. Legislatures are to be swall 


| in the initiative and referendum, courts obliterated by 1! 


call, political parties juggled out of existence by the dire: 


with its back to the front—as the supreme guide, philos 
and friend of the “ composite citizen,” whose offices its mn 
will continue to joyously fill and whose salaries they wi 
tinue to cheerfully draw. Then, indeed, will the politica! : 
lenium be in sight. Every social and political evil will be «1 
cated by the simple but effective expedient of voting it o1 
existence. 

All the operations of government—lawmaking, law covsiry 
ing, law executing—will be merged in the one supreni 
embracing function of balloting. We may confident!, 
forward to that haleyon era when there will be primary ec! 
tions to nominate candidates for office, preprimary elections | 
designate persons to become candidates for nomination, 
antepreprimaries to frame an eligible list from which to - 
preprimary candidates to run the gauntlet of the primi: 
self, to the end that only the good and virtuous may « 
for the final suffrages of the people. Having selected 01: 
didates by this sifting and resifting and reresifting series of 
primary elections, we will have election elections to det: 
who of these irreproachable persons shall become our ofli 
and then recall elections to get rid of them if we think on rv! 
tion that some undesirable material has slipped through « | 
in the sieve. There will be elections to select Jawmakers «1! 
elections to make laws for them; elections to select judges to 
construe laws and elections to determine whether we |i he 
way they construe them; elections for men to execute the 
and elections to execute the executors if they do not exe 
to suit us. Mr. President, we can not have too much of 2 ¢ 
thing. The “composite citizen,” bearing upon his shield the 
inspiring device— 

Count that day lost whose low descending sun 

Views at thy hands no uplift voting done— 
will unanimously and hilariously go into perpetual acti 
With notbing to do but feed and clothe a family of six or «'- 
or ten hearty, growing children, the “ composite citizen” \ 
have no difficulty in snatching a few months of time here 
there during the year to devote to these duties of proz 
citizenship, and his spare moments can be utilized in re: 
studying, digesting, and perhaps understanding a few yo! 
of proposed initiative and referendum legislation. 

The “composite citizen,” under the soothing influence 
“friction and attrition,” “while composite action is | 
place,” will embody all the virtues but none of the vices 0! 
multitude from which he is compounded. An aggregate of | 
or less wise and more or less foolish, of more or less goo! :'\\! 
more or less bad, of more or less strong and more or less \\" 
human atoms, he will himself be all wise, all good, all power! 
He will be the just man made perfect and the unjust man wie 
perfect also. ; 

I have been consulting the dictionary. Mr. Webster, w' 
vocabulary covered the whole linguistic field from which |" 
honored friend from Oregon culls only the flowers, abru)') 
introduces the matter, as was his discursive habit, between ‘\\ 
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other wholly unrelated subjects, and treating the word ‘“com- 
posite ” as a botanical term, defines it thus: “ Belonging to the 
order composite; bearing involucrate heads of many small 
florets, as”—the comparison is not mine, but that of the 
learned lexicographer—“as, for example, the daisy.” The 
speech of the Senator from Oregon had prepared us to agree 
with Mr. Webster that his “ composite citizen” was a “ daisy,” 
but we were in no mood for this sinister qualification, “ bear- 


ing involucrate heads.” After these glowing eulogies from the 


eloquent lips of the Senator to which we had listened, after 
these unqualified indorsements respecting the virtue, the un- 
selfishness, the wisdom—ah, Mr. President! above all, the 
wisdom—of this paragon, must there finally creep into our hearts 
the foul suspicion that, after all, the “composite citizen” has 
something serious the matter with his head? Involucrate 
heads! Horribile dictu! The subject becomes painful. Let 
us inquire no further, but for better or worse, accept this crea- 
tion of the inspired intellect of our honored friend simply as 
a “daisy with an involucrate head,” and, closing the dictionary 
with all its brutal and disturbing bluntness of speech, volun- 
tarily leave ourselves shrouded in deep, but merciful, ignorance 
respecting the exact nature of the affliction. 


Mr. President, my objection to the initiative and the recall is 


without qualification. My objection to the referendum is not to 
that method as applied from the beginning in this country to 
the ratification or rejection of fundamental law or as applied to 
broad questions of public policy. What I object to is not its 
continued historical application, but its proposed hysterical 
extension to matters of general and detailed legislation. The 
Arizona constitution, so far as it refers to the referendum, pro- 
vides that either the legislature or 5 per cent of the qualified 
electors may order the submission to the people at the polls of 
any measure or item, section, or part of any measure enacted 
by the legislature, except certain emergency laws, which are 
enumerated. 

It is wise and proper that before a proposed constitution or 
constitutional amendment should go into effect it be adopted by 
a yote of the people. The constitution of a State contains the 
broad, underlying principles within the limits of which the va- 
rious representative agencies of the people must act. The 
sovereign power rests only in the people and they alone should 
lay down the general principles according to which their repre- 
sentatives shall act and establish the boundaries beyond which 
they may not go; but under these principles and within these 
boundaries there is a mass of detailed work to be done that 


requires the continuous and sustained effort of somebody in | 


order that it may be done well. The people as a whole have 
neither the inclination, the specialized training, nor the time 
requisite to enable them to master the thousand and one details 
necessary to qualify them to wisely discharge the functions of 
ordinary legislation. Men talk about the right of the people to 
make their own laws for their own government, and it tickles 
the fancy as a very high and noble sentiment, as it is, but it is 
a vain and idle performance to talk about the right to do a 
thing against the doing of which insuperable difficulties exist. 


To declare a general policy is a comparatively simple thing; to 


contrive the legislative machinery necessary to make the policy 
effective may be and often is an exceedingly complex and diffi- 
cult task. 

It is one thing to know that an evil exists and denounce it. 
It is quite another thing to put your finger on the cause of it, 
and still another to devise a remedy. After a late dinner you 
may have perfectly competent “inside information” that some- 
thing has gone wrong, but be altogether unable to determine 
whether it was the wine or the cigar, the hot bird or the lobster 
salad, the olives or the pAté de foie gras. In such case you do 
not submit the matter to a referendum of the neighbors. You 
send for the doctor. All men, for example, may heartily agree 
as to the wisdom of regulating common carriers so as to insure 
fair and nondiscriminating treatment of all shippers and pas- 
sengers, and the exaction of only fair and reasonable charges 
for services rendered. But, that much declared, we are only at 
the threshold of the difficulty. How shall it be done? What 
machinery shall be provided? There may be scores of divergent 


plans proposed. These are to be analyzed, compared, and con- | 
trasted, and in the end harmonized. There must be deliberate | 


and intelligent interchange of views, the yielding of a detail 
here, the acceptance of a change there, amendment, and com- 
promise. Such a process may call for weeks or months of 


laborious study, of careful sifting of conflicting claims as to law | 


and fact, for technical knowledge, for investigation and thor- 
ough understanding of the preexisting legislation upon the sub- 
ject. When all this is done and the lnw referred to the people 
to be adopted or rejected, how many will fit themselves to pass 


| 


| of the legisluiors that they have no 
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| loose and improvident legislation 


be submitted to the people, there will be a feeling on the part 
responsible yoice in the 
matter, but that the responsibility rests upon the shoulders of 
the electorate. Inevitably the same care in framing the pro- 
posed law will not be taken as where the final responsibility of 
enacting it into an enduring statute rests ultimately and alone 
upon the legislature itself. If an objectionable provisi i 


ovision 


| found in the proposed law no method will exist. and in the 
very nature of things none can be devised by which the obik 
tionable provision can be eliminated at the polls. There w | 
{no choice but to adopt the bad provision for the sake of 


good or to reject the good provision for the s 
the bad. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will yield to the Senator f 
tion and for a question only, because I want to get 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish to suggest 
possibly he has overlooked the fact that even in the initi 
measures the legislature has the power of amendment or re] 
So, I ask the Senator if the objection which h 
is not answered by that proposition? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I may say to the Senator that he will 
find very few legislatures that will have the hardihood to repeal 
a law which has been adopted by a majority of 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They have not hesitated to do it in 
Oregon, where the law was ineffective in any particular. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And so one great objection to applying 
the referendum to matters of general legislation is that, how- 
ever desirable or however imperative the need may be, no oppor 
tunity is afforded for mutual concession, or compromise of con- 
flicting views, and amendment, 

The weakening effect of the referendum upon the fitness and 
responsibility of the legislature was forcibly stated by Mr. 
Justice Johnson in the case of Johnson v. Rich (9 Barb., 6 
where it was said: 
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to the senator { 
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» people. 


I regard it as an unwise and unsound policy, calculated to lead to 
1 to take away from the Iegislator 

all just sense of his high and enduring responsibility to his nsti 
ents and to posterity by shifting t 
perience has always shown that 
permanent, but are changed the ‘ 
they are ratified has abated or reversed it rent. { 
which afflict a State, that of unstable and capricious legislatior 
the greatest. 










In the case of Barto v. Himrod (8 N. Y., 483, 496), Mr. Jus- 
tice Willard, speaking upon the same subject, no less wisely and 
forcibly said: 


If this mode of legislation is permitted and beco 3 general, it will 
soon bring to a close the whole system of representative government, 
which has been so justly our pride. The legislature will become ar 
responsible cabal, too timid to assume the responsibility of lawgi 
and with just wisdom enough to devise subtile schemes of imp 
mislead the people. All the checks against imptovident legislation I 
be swept away, and the character of the Constitution will be rad 
changed. 


ost to 


The population of a State is not homogeneous throughout the 
State. There are, for example, sections devoted to agriculture 
others to mining, others to manufacture, others to cattle and 
sheep raising, and so on. There is the division of our popula 
tion between the great cities and the country. The advantage of 
the representative plan of legislation is that representatives are 
elected from these various sections so widely differing in thei 
manner of living, in their habits of thought, and in their materia! 
interests. In the legislative assembly all these are represented, 
their views and interests heard and considered. In shaping 
laws of general application light is shed from all directi 
the question is considered from every angle of vision. In the 
case of direct legislation the inhabitants of a city may look at 
a question in one way, those of the country in another. Farm 
ing sections may have one view, mining sections another, and 
manufacturing sections still another. If the city vote largely 
predominates in a State, it is the city view which is likely to 
prevail. If the rural vote predominates, it is the view of the 
country which will probably prevail, and legislation fs 
apt to reflect class interest and class prejud than whet 
sideration is given in a deliberative body where the vic 
may be fairly and fully considered and harmonized 

A government of the people in a territory vas te 


’ 


| Jarge population, and of great and incre: 


suits and interests, can be administered y | t f 
representation. It is almost as impossibl 

masse under such circumstances to di r 
functions of government as it is for iv | 
entirety to perform the functi f ; 

or the lungs. In a primitive stateofs ty t v bead 

as in the most primitive f 


upon the question intelligently? Knowing that the law is to | but as society becomes complex and as the forms of animal life 
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become complex special organs to discharge special functions 
are necessary. 


tional Government in the United States,” has expressed the 
thought clearly and forcefully. He says: 

A government must have organs; it can not act inorganically by 
masses. It must have a lawmaking body; it can no more make law 
through its voters than it can make law through its newspapers. 

Thus spoke the president of Princeton University, in the days 
of his tranquillity, before the microbe of political ambition had 
invaded his system. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I suppose the Senator has noticed 
that Mr. Woodrow Wilson has been candid enough to say that 
he has changed his mind? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I had observed that, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But the Senator seems to be “ stand- 
ing pat.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That this view does not seem to be 
shared by the governor of New Jersey is one of the peculiarities 
of human psychology which I do not attempt to explain. I 
can only say that I prefer the calm, reflective judgment of the 
college president to the fevered hallucinations of the hopeful 
presidential candidate. Those who indorse his later utterances, 
reversing the ancient epigram, are simply appealing from Philip 
sober to Philip drunk. 

Those who favor the initiative and referendum are in the 
habit of referring to the Swiss experiment with those methods. 
If it should be conceded—as it by no means can be—that the 
initiative and referendum are successful in Switzerland, the 
conditions in that country differ so radically from conditions 
here that it does not follow that they would be successful in 
the, United States. 

The Cantons in Switzerland are small in area and in popula- 
tion. The people are essentially homogeneous and conservative. 
Their legislative needs are few and simple. None of the legis- 
lative checks which exist under our system of government exist 
there. There is no executive veto, no judicial power of setting 
aside unconstitutional law, and there is only a single legislative 
chamber in each of the Cantons. But even under these condi- 
tions thoughtful men who have investigated the matter agree 
that more harm than good has resulted from their employment. 

Mr. Wilson, already quoted, has given the subject very thor- 
ough and careful investigation. Speaking of the referendum, he 
says: 

Where it has been employed it has not promised either progress or 
enlightenment, leading rather to doubtful experiments and to reaction- 
ary displays of prejudice than to really useful legislation. 

He refers to the fact that in the Cantons of Zurich and Berne 
it led to the abolishment of wise health regulations; that in 
Federal legislation it was used only to aim a blow at the Jews 
under the guise of a law forbidding the slaughter of animals 
by bleeding. He says: 

The vote upon most measures submitted to the ballot is usually very 
light; there is not much popular discussion, and the referendum by no 
means creates that quick interest in affairs which its originators had 
hoped to see it excite. It has dulled the sense of responsibility among 
legislators without in fact quickening the people to the exercise of any 
real control in affairs. 

If it has thus failed in the comparatively simple affairs of 
small Switzerland, how much more dismal must be the failure 
in this country, with its vast and complex affairs. 

The experience of every State in the Union where the refer- 
endum is in force, even as to constitutional amendments, is 
that, notwithstanding the comparative simplicity of the ques- 
tions submitted, only about one-half or two-thirds of the peo- 
ple voting for candidates cast their votes for or against the 
proposed amendments. The remainder, from ignorance or in- 
difference, do not attempt to pass upon the questions at all, 
and even of those voting it is safe to assume that no very large 
proportion have really taken the time to study and understand 
the questions submitted. I know from my own observation 
that of.the persons who vote one way or the other many vote 
against proposed constitutional amendments because they have 
not taken the trouble to inform themselves as to the merits, 
and, on the other hand, many others vote for the amendments 
without understanding them and wholly on the strength of 
somebody’s statement that they are all right. In a recent elec- 
tion held in South Dakota 13 proposed laws were submitted to 
the people under the referendum and every one of them was 
rejected at the polls, not because they were all bad, but because, 
as I am informed upon high authority, the mass of the people 
would not take the trouble to distinguish between the good 
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and the bad, but voted against them all in utter disgust at 1 


unwelcome task which they had been called upon to perform. 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson, in his very valuable book, “ Constitu- | 


Attention has sometimes been called to the fact that di: 
legislation by the people is not a new thing. The New Eng): 
town meeting has been cited as a case in point, but in th: 
mass assemblies the people met face to face. There was op; 
tunity for an interchange of opinion, for discussion, for 
refining influence of deliberation and amendment. Those y 
upon the one hand, favored the law, and those who, upon 
other hand, opposed it, presented their views and assumed 
responsibility for them. 

This did not differ greatly from the process now in oper: 
under our representative form of government, where the pe 
being so numerous that they can no longer meet and exc! 
their opinions, delegate their authority to agents, who asse) 
and publicly discuss their views, openly assume responsi! 
for them, and pass laws after full opportunity for discus 
and amendment. The secrecy and the limitations of the ) 
box are a poor substitute for these open and thoroughe 
methods. 

In Mr. Wilson’s work on “ Constitutional Government in | 
United States,” from which I have already quoted, he illust: 
the difference between the judgment which men arrive at 
a real interchange of views such as takes place in a delibe: 
assembly and the judgment which is likely to result unde: 
initiative and referendum. He says: 

Common counsel is not aggregate counsel. It is not a sum in 
tion, counting heads. It is compounded out of many views in 
contact; is a living thing made out of the vital substance of 
minds, many personalities, many experiences; and it can be m 
only by the vital contacts of actual conference, only in face-t 
debate, only by word of mouth and the direct clash of mind with : 

All the objections which apply to the modern referen 
apply with increased force to the initiative; and, in addii 
there is the further objection that the proposed law is not even 
framed by any deliberative or responsible body. Under the 
Arizona constitution 10 per cent of the qualified electors sre 
given the right to propose any measure and 15 per cent 
right to propose any amendment to the constitution. A 1 
sweeping and comprehensive repudiation of representative |ezis- 
lation could not well be imagined. Apparently the cons 
tional convention realized that perhaps they had gone too far 
and so it was provided that initiative and referendum 
should not transcend the constitution. This provision 
shows the confusion of mind under which the framers }|a!) 
because to provide that an initiative law shall not trans: 
the constitution is of little avail when the constitution i 
may be altered by an initiative amendment with equal ease an 
simplicity. Here there are no limitations, and therefore 
lation“of any character may be as readily tacked on to the : 
stitution in the form of an amendment as it may be pass 
the shape of ordinary law. 

Under the initiative as thus provided proposed laws wi!! 
course, frequently be drafted by a coterie or clique of interes 
persons, perhaps all of one way of thinking. It will not be 
sidered and debated in public as legislative enactments ire: 
there will be little, if any, opportunity for the considerat 
opposing views in framing the law. The power of compromise, 
which is a necessity in the making of laws, will be whol!s 
sent. There are certain radical reformers who decry al! 
promise as being a partial yielding to wrong. They recos 
no middle ground and demand that we shall stand for 
right without yielding the breadth of a hair. 

But this is a mere begging of the question. Right and 
in governmental matters are not always, indeed, not gener:l'y, 
divided by any sharp line which will enable us to put our fineer 
upon one side and say this is exactly right and upon the o!! 
and say this is utterly wrong. The boundary between the ‘\' 
is a doubtful zone in which the extent of the uncertainty gr: 
ally diminishes as we proceed outwardly in either direc! 
until upon the one side we reach the clear field of indispu' 
right and upon the other of unmistakable wrong. But it is })r° 
cisely in this middle ground of uncertainty—where honest | 
ple differ—that the deliberate interchange of conflicting opiv'o 
is necessary and the legislative function finds its field of gr 
est activity, and it is precisely here that the initiative wou! 
most signally fail, because the proposed law would be fran 
not by those who see the situation from different angles, but ! 
those who all occupy the same point of view. It is not diffi 
to obtain signatures to any petition, and the initiative peti! 
will constitute no exception to the rule. Given an active, en! 
getic, self-constituted committee, and 10 per cent of the voters 
of the State can be readily obtained to sign petitions proposii: 
any kind of a law that anybody will want. Those who sic! 
the petition—at least 10 per cent of the voters of the State 
will be committed to it in advance; its sponsors will be active iu 
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edyocating it; “ what is everybody’s business is nobody's busi- 
-<” and in all likelihood, after the novelty of the system 
. worn off, interest will largely disappear and very few peo- 
» will be found who will take the trouble to combat even a 
solish or bad provision. A very large proportion of the voters 
-ill refrain from voting at all upon the question, and under 
hoe conditions, with active and interested work done in behalf | 
e the law and a half-hearted opposition, or none at all, the 
hances are altogether in favor of the adoption of more unwise 
‘wes than ever get through our legislatures. 

‘In Oregon at the last election 32 laws were submitted, either 
nnder the initiative or the referendum provision of the constitu- 
tion. These proposed laws, together with a few brief and 
meager arguments in favor of and against some of them, are 
contained in a pamphlet covering 202 closely printed pages, to 
be studied, digested, and thoroughly understood before intelli- 
gent action could be had, presenting to the people, busy with 
their own affairs, a most difficult, perplexing, and burdensome 
task: a task which, in the very nature of things, must have 
] 
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een performed by the great majority in the most perfunctory 
anner or not at all. These laws are upon all sorts of sub- 
iocts. There is a bill prohibiting the taking of fish from the 
waters of Rogue River, which would seem to be a police regula- 
tion affecting a limited part of the State and with which the 

ple in remote sections would not be sufficiently concerned to | 
vive the subject very laborious consideration. There are a 
number of bills to create new counties, to allow certain counties 
io pay additional salaries to their judges, of which the same 
may be said. Either at this election or a preceding one this 
somewhat peculiar situation was brought about. In the lower 
part of the Columbia River salmon fishing is carried on by | 
means of nets; in the upper part by means of fish wheels. That, 
as I understand, is due to the current. In the lower part of 
the river the current is comparatively slight, while in the up- 
per part of the river the current is much stronger. The 
net fishermen, being opposed to the wheels, proposed a law 
under the initiative prohibiting all fishing by wheels. The 
wheel fishermen, being opposed to net fishing, proposed a law 
prohibiting the taking of fish with nets. The matter being sub- 
mitted to the wise and discriminating “ composite citizenship ” 
of that State, both laws were adopted by good round majorities, 
with the amiable result that thereby the taking of salmon by 
any effective method was prohibited altogether. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator just for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to say that men who voted | 
that way explain the situation in this way: That before that | 
time the legislature had been protecting the fishermen, and the | 
people by enacting both of these laws neglected the fishermen 
and protected the fish. That was the difference between the | 
viewpoint of the legislature and the people. The result was | 
that the fishing season was a closed one for the whole year and | 
the States of Oregon and Washington then got together and en- | 
acted a uniform law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is, the legislature was protecting | 
the fishermen, and the people did not want them protected. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They thought they would protect the 
fish, which had been neglected. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think the legislature had to come to | 
the relief of the situation and pass a law which permitted fish- 
ing afterwards. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They compelled the legislature of 
Washington, Mr. President, to join with them in enacting a 
uniform code of law for the government of both sides of the 
_— which both legislatures before that time had refused 
7 0 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should think it might well have had | 
that result. 

A law proposing to compel railroad companies to give free 
passes to all public officials received nearly 30,000 votes out of 
a total of less than 90,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me call the Senator’s attention to 
one thing in reference to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to go on. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will take but a moment, and then | 
I will not interrupt the Senator again. I happened to be gov- | 








| 


erhor at the time a message was sent to the legislature advising | 
the abolishing of the pass system. A bill was introduced into | 
the legislature to abolish the pass system, but the legislature, | 
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instead of passing that law, changed it into a compulsory pass 
law; it was metamorphosed into a law compelling the railroad 
companies to issue passes to officials. That was taken before 
the people on a referendum, and the people repealed that 


law 
and enacted one abolishing the pass. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. What I was calling attention to was 
that in the State of Oregon 30,000 people, more than o1 


1e-third of 
these voting, were found to vote for a law of that character. 


A bill to create a “ board of people’s inspectors” was gravely 
submitted under the initiative by the People’s Power League 
of Oregon, the board to consist of three persons to be selected 
in the first instance in the following highly popular n 
The executive committee of the State grange, the executive 
committee of the Oregon State Federation of Labor, and t! 
presidents of the boards of trade and commercial organizations 
of Oregon were each to name three persons, and from each of 
these groups the governor was to select one for appointment. 
The people generally were not to be consulted. The “ composite 
citizen” was notified to go on a vacation. It was made the 
duty of this board of censors “to have at least one of thei 
number present at all times at every session of each house « 
the legislative assembly, and to be watchful for any defect or 
imperfection in the State and local systems of government.” 
They were to watch the public officers and public institutions, 
the departments of the State and county and municipal 
ments, and to investigate and report on their management. 
They were imposing upon them a _ pretty large contract. 
All this was to be done, the proposed law naively provided, 
“without motive or desire for personal or partisan advantage.” 
They were, moreover, “to be as fair and impartial to all citt- 
zens and officers as the supreme court 


thher, 


i 
e 
rh 


rovern- 


seeks to be between 
parties to a suit.” “As the supreme court seeks to be” is dis- 
tinctly good. What the supreme court merely sought the cen- 
sors for the people were bound under the mandate of the law 
They were 
to publish an official gazette not only of their own reports but 
also of any criticisms or complaints of their own official acts. 
These criticisms, however, under the law, are thoughtfully 
own reports are 
to be without limit. 

Reports by the governor, county officials, 
are to be published, but all of these are to be “ 
hensive.” If they can not be mad 


iyors of cities 
brief and compre- 
comprehensive without sac- 
shall be 
large number 
of other specific matters, and, finally, “ other matters that they 
believe will promote the general welfare.” 


done. They are aiso to publish in this gazette a 


Apparently there 
are to be no canvassing agents for this publication, the law 
directing that every registered voter who is either the head of 
a family or a member of no family shall be considered a sub 
scriber, and the gazette mailed to him at public expense. T! 


| inhabitants of the benighted regions outside of Oregon must pay 


$1 a year in advance. It will be observed that every pro 


vision 

| is made whereby the censors will watch everybody else an 
report their lapses, peccadilios, and shortcomings to the people, 
but, unhappily, no provision is made for watching or repo i” 
| upon the censors themselves. This unique piece of legislation, 
it must be borne in mind, was not proposed as a joke. The 


People’s Power League of Oregon were as solemn about tt 
the Senator from Oregon has been in pointing out tl 
of the “ composite citizen.” Thirty thousand people in t] 


of Oregon voted for_it, or considerably more than one-third of 
all those voting. A change of 11,000 votes would have earried 
it. When the State becomes truly progressive it probably will 
be carried. In the meantime the “composite citizen” must 


censor for himself. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah y eld 
to the Senator from Oregon? 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I assume that the Senator 


| that was a foolish and a bad law; does he not? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, I do. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, the people of. Oregon . 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think obviously foolish . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The people of Oregon showed | 
their vote that they agreed with you; and I think they showed 
by their vote that they agreed with the Senator from Utah 
every law to which he has objected. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am calling attention to the fact that 


|a charge of 11,000 votes would have put that law into opera- 


' 


tion. Why should the people of Oregon or of any other State 
be subjected to the burden of passing on a law of that kind, 


| 
| concocted by a thoroughly irresponsible body of men, published 
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and put in this book at the expense of the State and circulated 
at great expense among the voters? 

The People’s Power League, however, proposed another law, 
which was adopted by a small majority, namely, the law pro- 
viding for the election of delegates of the several political 
parties to their respective national conventions, every delegate 
so elected being entitled to receive from the State treasury 
the amount of his traveling expenses necessarily spent in at- 
tending the convention, not to exceed $200. Hereafter when 
any group of enterprising gentlemen may desire a pleasure trip 
at the public expense, all they will need to do will be to organize 
a party, call a national convention, and elect themselves dele- 
gates. 

I should not like to suggest that any of these visionary 
schemes are being advocated by anybody from motives of self- 
interest, and yet that sort of thing sometimes happens in this 
cold and selfish world. I remember hearing of an individual 
who appeared before the common council of a certain city and 
in a fiery speech denounced a proposed ordinance restricting the 
speed of automobiles within the city limits as being a tyrannical 
and unwarranted invasion of the personal rights of the citizen. 
A councilman asked the objector how many automobiles he 
owned, to which he replied: “I don’t own any. I’m an under- 
taker.” 

The excuse for the adoption of the initiative and referendum 
is that the people can no longer trust their representatives; 
that legislatures will not obey the popular will; that they are 
dishonest and corrupt and controlled by the interests. The 
initiative and referendum, therefore, proceeds upon the obvious 
fallacy that a democracy which has not the wisdom or the 
inclination to select honest and capable men to make laws can 
wisely perform the infinitely more complex and delicate func- 
tion of making the laws directly. It would follow, I suppose, 
that any man who is incapable of selecting a competent phy- 
sician would be thoroughly qualified to heal himself. The en- 
during basis of representative government is that it affords the 
epportunity for the whole people to select from among them- 
selves those who can govern for them better than the people, 
because of their vast number and their other duties, can govern 
for themselves. For a people to confess their inability to do 
this is only short of confessing an inability to govern at all. 
Under the initiative and referendum it is not proposed to do 
away with our legislators; they are to continue. If, knowing 
that our legislators adopt laws for us in their final form, we 
still can not select capable men for the office, our inability will 
be intensified under the power to initiate laws for ourselves. 
If power is reserved by the people to pass a law which the 
legislature ignores, or to veto a law which the legislature passes, 
it will be argued the consequences of having dishonest or in- 
capable legislators are not so serious, the need of care will 
not be so great, and the use of care in the selection of repre- 
sentatives will constantly diminish. 

The referendum in the past has been confined to the adoption 








the electoral district from which he was elected whenever 
recall is demanded by a petition signed by electors equal | 
per cent of the votes cast at the last preceding general e}: 

The grounds upon which the recall is based must be sta: 
not more than 200 words. The officer is given the alternat; f 
resigning his office within five days after the filing of the ) ij. 
tion. If he does not resign, a special election must be held yo+ 
less than 20 nor more than 30 days after the making . 
order to that effect. The reasons given in the petition fo; jo 
manding the recall are to be set forth in the ballots, toge:)or 
with the officer’s justification in not more than 200 
Other candidates for the office may be nominated, to be \oteq 
for at said election, and the candidate receiving the hichost 
number of votes shall be declared elected for the remainder of 
the term. No recall petition shall be circulated until the . + 
has held his office for a period of six months, except as to mop 
bers of the legislature, in which case a petition may be circy 
lated at any time after five days from the beginning of the 4; 
session following his election. After one recall petition and elec 
tion, further petitions may be circulated and further recal! e!oc- 
tions held if the petitioners shall pay into the public tre) sury 
the expenses of the preceding election. 

The power of recall, it is seen, includes all officials—! la 
tive, executive, and judicial. Attempts have been made t: W 
that the recall is not a new thing in this country, and we are 
referred to Article V of the Articles of Confederation, whic) re- 
served to each State the power to recall its delegates «| 
time within the year for which they were appointed and to sen 
others in their place for the remainder of the year. Passing 
the distinction between an officer elected by the people a: 
mere delegate appointed by a State to represent its interests | 
what was little more than a general convention, it is suffici 
to say that the whole scheme of the Confederation was fou 
be so utterly ineffective that it was abandoned at the end 
few years, and the enduring National Government whic! 
now have put into its place. The framers of the Federa! (on- 
stitution evidently regarded the recall feature of the Confe lera- 
tion as an unwise precedent to follow, and it found no p! 
that great instrument, as for more than 100 years the ballot-box 
recall found no place in the plan of government of any Stite 

The inevitable tendency of the recall will be to give us 4 set 
of weak and spineless executive and legislative officials. no 
longer having the courage or the inclination to act upon their 
own initiative and responsibility, but with their ears always 
to the ground to catch the first indication of the popular (rift 
in order to anticipate it. They will soon cease to disti sh 
between the settled, deliberate judgment of the people to which 
they should yield a willing obedience, and the passing whim 
of the moment, against which the ultimate best good of society 
may demand the assertion of a sturdy opposition. Such "0- 
vision, I firmly believe, is more likely to result in the ree:!! of 
good officials than of bad ones, because the time-serving, u0- 
scrupulous politician will be swift to conform his act to 
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of organic law, and this has served to accentuate the vita] | every shifting opinion of his constituents, while the offic! of 
difference between the constitution and ordinary legislation. If | honesty and integrity and courage, who prefers his duty ‘\ his 
the referendum shall be applied to the making of law generally, | Office, will stand for what he believes to be right and sou ind 
the people will inevitably lose the high regard which they now | Wise, even though for the time being he may stand alone It 


has happened very often that the governor of a State or ti 
mayor of a city has incurred the violent opposition of  ‘em- 
porary majority by the announcement of a policy which, wie 
put into operation, has been found to work to the adv.) 
and upbuilding of the community. With the recall in exis!” 
such an officer would have been swept out of office in res 

to a spasmodic impulse, afterwards found .to be whol!) 
warranted. It is far better in the long run that our | 
officials be permitted to serve out the short terms for \ 
they are elected, unless they so conduct themselves as | 
come amenable to removal by impeachment or by puni t 
under specific provisions of law. 

A republic has been well defined as “an empire of law 
not of men,” and John Adams, who quotes this definition 
approval (Adams’s Works, vol. 4, p. 194), adds: 

That form of government which is best contrived to secure 
partial and exact execution of the laws is the best of republics. 

The recall contemplates not an “empire of laws” to be oxe 
euted with impartiality and exactness, but an empire of 10 
who punish not according to some fixed and definitely pres l 
rule, but according to their undefined, unreStrained, an- 
limited discretion, conceived, it may be, in prejudice and 
ered in careless ignorance of the facts, administered not | e 
sight of all men, but in the secrecy of the ballot box, wi"! 
can never be known whether the voter judged according |) \° 
poised and balanced scales of justice or struck with the “1° 
of the assassin. 


have for their constitutions, and in the end the distinction be- 
tween the organic law of the State and ordinary legislation 
will disappear. Constitutions are made not only for the pur- 
pose of confining the representative agents of the people within 
definite boundaries, but also for the purpose of preventing 
hasty, ill-considered, and unjust action on the part of the ma- 
jority of the people themselves. The written constitution is 
the shelter and the bulwark of what might otherwise be a help- 
less minority. Tyranny is no less hateful in the hands of the 
people than in the hands of the despot, and the oppression of 
the minority by the majority is tyranny no less than is the 
arbitrary oppression of the king. The forward march of de- 
mocracy will be of little avail if in the end it rescue us from 
the absolutism of the king only to hand us over to the abso- 
lutism of the majority. And so we provide that the govern- 
ment shall be administered by representatives who are to act 
not for a part of the people, but for all, thereby, in a sense, ex- 
pressing our distrust in the hastily formed opinions of the tem- 
porary majority, but declaring our lasting confidence in the 
wisdom and the justice of the persistent majority. The de- 
mand for direct legislation by the people ignores this distinction 
and violates, if not the letter at least the spirit, of this con- 
stitutional compact. 

It is the recall provision of the Arizona constitution, however, 
which, to my mind, is fraught with the greatest mischief. That 
provision, briefly stated, is that every elective officer in the 
State of Arizona is subject to recall by the qualified electors of 
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Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Very briefly. 

Mr. CLAPP. I know the Senator means to be fair. This 
«yeech will undoubtedly go to the country, and I think the 
last statement of the Senator should be qualified, that the 
recall and referendum have to be initiated in the open by men 
openly signing @ petition. That would have been eutirely 
ignored by the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, no. The Senator has not been 
following me or he would have observed that I had already 
stated that the petition is initiated in the open. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The men who sign the petition, of 
course, are known. I am speaking of the ballot box. The way 
in which the voter casts his ballot can not be known because 
it is a secret ballot. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire if the Senator thinks a 
secret ballot would be any more dangerous in passing on a law 
than in electing a candidate to execute the law? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think there can be no doubt that the 
recall is more dangerous. Men do not punish laws. They do 
not take revenge on laws. They may punish men or take re- 
yenge upon men. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am rather surprised that the Senator 
should take a position against the secret ballot. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from California? 

SeverAL Senators. Go on. 

Mr. WORKS. I think the Senator from Utah has not said so 
in terms, but I should like to know whether his opposition goes 
to the direct primary or not, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have not undertaken to discuss that 
here, but I will say to the Senator that if a direct primary 
system could be devised under which the votes only of the 
members of each party could be insured, I should have no ob- 
jection to it. But I do not know thus far of any law which has 
been passed which accomplishes that result. sut it is aside 
from my intention to discuss that. I have enough to do without 
going into that. 

Mr. WORKS. I asked the question because I regard that as 
rather the most important feature of the reforms which are 
being urged, and one which might make others unnecessary. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I regard it as the least objectionable. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I hope the Senator from Montana will 
not interrupt me. It is very warm, and I am already tired. 

Mr. DIXON. I will not interrupt the Senator—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah indicates 
an indisposition to yield. 

Mr. DIXON, I think when the Senator hears what I have to 
say he will be glad to yield. 

I have been very much interested in the discussion. This is 
one of the live, important questions which confront this country. 
Certainly the spirit represented here by urging the Senator not 
to yield to interruptions is not in conformity with the usual 
proceedings in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator on his feet is the best 
judge of what shall be done. 

Mr. DIXON. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have already indicated that I pre 
ferred to go on without being interrupted. The Senator himself 
will bear me out and every Senator here that I always gladly 
yield to interruptions, . 

Mr. DIXON. I say the Senator—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But to-day the weather is oppressive, 
and I do not want to prolong this speech any longer than I am 
obliged to. 

Mr. DIXON. 


the s 


Pe, VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield fur- 
r. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. The illumination can come along later. 
It is sometimes said that if people can be trusted to elect and 
reelect officers with fairness they can be relied upon to admin- 
ister the recall with fairness. The two powers are essentially 
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Interruptions contribute to the illumination of 
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different. We elect one man and defeat another, not because 
the one defeated is bad or unfit, but because the man elected is 
preferred for reasons which may be wholly aside from the 
merits of the respective candidates. Such a defeat carries with 
it ordinarily no reflection upon the ability or the integrity of 
the defeated. But to recall an official is a declaration of his 
unfitness, and carries with it reproach and dishonor. When an 
official seeks reelection the people pass upon his record 
whole, not merely upon some isolated act. Under the re 
occupies the position of an accused defendant seek 
condemnation, and the attention of the people is concentrated 
upon the particular acts complained of, and his record, taken as 
a whole, receives little consideration. The difference between 
being rejected at an election and being recalled is the difference 
between not receiving an invitation to enter at the front door 


as a 
i he 


ing to avoid 


and being kicked out of the back door in disgrace. The recal! 
necessarily involves the exercise of judgment respecting the 
rightfulness or wrongfulness of official conduct. The whol! 


genius of our institutions demands that before a decision of this 
character shall be effected there shall be an opportunity to con 
front the accusers and to hear the accusation according to th 
settled and orderly methods of the law, and that judgment, after 
a full hearing, shall be rendered by an impartial tribunal. Any 
thing less than this, whatever it may be called, is in essence 
nothing but lynch law. The people themselves will soon lose 
all regard for a representative who “lives and moves and has 
his being” in the fear of their spasmodic punishments. 

While I thoroughly disapprove of the initiative and the mod- 
ern referendum and the recall as applied to executive and legis 
lative officers, I could well subordinate my judgment to that of 
the people of Arizona if they had not gone further and pro 
vided that the recall should embrace the judiciary as well. 
The power to recall a judge who renders an unpopular judgment 
is to my mind so utterly subversive of the principles of good 
government that I can never get my own consent 
my condemnation and disapproval of it. 

The Senator from Oregon—not the father of the “ composite 
citizen,” but the junior Senator, Mr. CHampBerrain—in bi 
speech of April 17 last, asks: 

But as an abstract proposition, why should a judicial officer be inde 
pendent of the wishes of i 


i eted 


to withhold 
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of his constituents? 


Ah, Mr. President, much of the vice and fallacy of 


the argu- 


ment for the right to recall judges rests in this assumption that 
the judge, like a Congressman or a legislator, represents a con- 


Ile is a person for whom 
A constituent implies as necessary corollary, a 
representative who speaks for him. A judge |} $ no constitu- 
he is only in a restricted sense 2 representative officer at 
all. The people who elect him can with propriety make known 
their wishes only through the laws which they enact. The judce 
is the mouthpiece of the law. are the stat 
duly made and provided. If his decisions are wrong, the remed 
is to appeal to a higher court—not to the people. The scales 
justice must hang level or there is an end of justice. The r 
puts into the scale, upon one side or the other, in every case 
where strong public feeling exists, the artificially , 
iety of the judge for the retention of his place. Bound by 
the sacred traditions of his office to decide impartially betw 
the parties according to the law and the evidence, he begins 
discharge of his high duties with a personal interest in his 
decision. 

The judge represents no constituents, speaks for no 
save the public policy of the law. If he be not utterly 
sworn, he must at all hazards put the rights of a single j 
vidual above the wishes of ail the people. He has no m 
but the compelling force of his own conscience. Every 
stance which diminishes his independence and his courage, which 
closes his ears to the righteousness of the cause and open 
them to the voice of clamor, makes for injustice. 

If charged with incompetency, I 
common fairness demands that he should be tried in the o 
before an impartial tribunal, where he may be heard, not wi 
a limitation of 200 words upon his defense, but in full, a 
where he may face his accusers and test the truth of the 
accusations by those orderly methods of procedure which the 
experience of centuries has demonstrated are essential to the 
ascertainment of truth. But the recall institutes a tril 
where everybody decides and nobody is responsible: whe at 
least 25 per cent of the membership have already, as the judge's 
accusers, prejudged his case, and from whose arbitrary and 
unjust findings there is no appeal. In such a forum idle gossip 
and village scandal stand in the place of evidence; assertion 
takes the place of sworn testimony; and the foulesé lie goes 
unchallenged by the touchstone of cross-examination. The voter 


stituency. 


What is a constituent? 


another acts. 


ents; 


His constituents 


induced anx 


dishonesty, or 
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inating radiance of the torchlight procession, in the calm, | recall of the judges I would print in letters of living lich: : 
judicial atmosphere of the brass band nd the dirum corps, and | strong words of Chief Justice Marshall: 

upon the logical summing up of the spellbinder and the cam- The judicial department comes home, in its effects, to every m>- 
paign quartet. fireside ; it passes on his property, his reputation, his life, his a)). 


oe 2 it not to the last degree important that be should be rend ert 
Mr. President, I am not one of those who have become im- | and complete! independent, with nothing to influence oF conh, 7 


patient at the restraints and checks and safeguards of the rep- | but God and his conscience? 

resentative form of government and the written Constitution. Sir, I hope I am not given to overextravagant state; 

I am not one of those who would launch the ship of state, with | but I declare my solemn conviction that the moment a pro 

every sail set, upon the wide sea of tossing waters—with all | for the recall of the judges of the Supreme Court shall be . 

its unsounded depths and unknown shallows, with here a whirl- | ten into the Federal Constitution, that moment will mark the 

pool and there a half-submerged rock—without a chart or a com- | beginning of the downfall of the Republic and the destri: 

pass or a rudder or an anchor, trusting alone to the merciful | of the free institutions of the American people. 

chance of wind and wave and the tumultuous efforts of an un- And now, Mr. President, what is to be the next step i 

captained crew to preserve it from disaster. I disagree utterly | onward march? Will it be to apply the referendum to j 

with the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], | matters? Why not? If laws can be made by the simple fo: 

who told us a few days ago in that calm, judicial way of his, | of counting heads at the ballot box, why not laws cons 

that the Constitution of the United States—for which some of | and questions of fact unraveled by the same infallible me 

us had conceived a rather high opinion—was all wrong; that Such a device would seem to be the fitting complement 

it was not sufficiently democratic; that it was so drawn by | recall. When a court is confronted with a particular), 

Madisoz and those who were in the Constitutional Convention | plexing case in which there is great popular interest and \ 

as to vest unfair power in the hands of the minority, and that | public feeling, where the precedents of the law and the 

this principle shows from one end of it to the other; that, | ment of the people are both conflicting, and the poor j: 

among other things, to his deep regret, he had been unable to | driven to his wits’ end to harmonize the one and acc: 

discover in that worn and antiquated document any provision | interpret the other, instead of putting him to the 1: 

for the recall of the Supreme Court of the United States. | fertable alternative of rendering a judgment which, how: 

There are some individuals in this country who ought to be | satisfactory to himself, may not meet the prepouderating { 

prosecuted for monopolizing so much of the wisdom that a dis- | of the multitude, surely he might have the benefit of the |) 

eriminating Providence intended should be distributed in mod- | box opinion before instead of after he has decided. This ; 

est proportions among a somewhat extended number of people. | result in more or less disappointment to the losing liti: 

I do not mean to say that the Senator from Oklahoma is one | it :ill result in a good deal of uncertainty respecting tl. 

of these, but I feel sure that it was a distinct misfortune that | but the judge will be saved and the power of the | 

he did not make his appearance at a date sufficiently early to | vindicated. 

give the fathers who framed the Constitution the benefit of his Sir, the suggestion is not so fanciful as it may at first a 

counsel and advice. I am not certain that in that event the | In the wild witches’ dance which is only just beginning: 

Constitution would have been better, but I am sure it would | nimble feet of the “composite citizen” seem destined | 

have. been longer than it is. At any rate, it is a great pity that | livelier capers and more bewildering pirouettes than even | 

the Senator from Oklahoma could not have been privileged to | An enterprising district attorney in southern Californis 

point out at that time the high-handed disregard of its framers | already proposed to submit to the taxpayers of the cou 

for the rights of the people which he points out with such con- | a way can be found, the question as to whether he shall fu 

clusive finality now. prosecute a case of arson in which the jury has already | 
For a century and a quarter the great names of Washington, | disagreed, upon which proposition the editor of the San | 

who was the president of the convention; of Benjamin Frank-| Herald comments in the following deplorably hete: 

lin, Alexander Hamilton, Robert Morris, James Madison, James | language: 

Wilson, Charles Pinckney, Rufus King, and all the others of the THE REFERENDUM. 

immortal list, have occupied a shrine of glory in the hearts of | District Attorney Utley, in the Schoneck case, has made a wo! 

the misguided multitude as the framers of a Gonstitution which, | Proposition to the people of San drei ee ins 

instead ae ae - from one end of it to the other,” duty. This gounts more like the utterance of a cunning politician 

is inspired “from one end of it to the ether” with the thought | the words of a man. ei 

that the day when the king commands and the people obey has ua oe 5 ocetity ond "due aitlageet ly Geomurenic th 

gone, and that the new day has risen when the people shall com- | should be fought to a finish at any cost. If the district attorn 

mand and the king obey. that the man is guilty, but that it is impossible to procure evid 


nvict, th he will do his duty and save the taxpayers much t by 
But we have all been mistaken. The fathers, in framing the diamalathos a. case. It is a matter wholly in the ande ef the distri 


Constitution, were unpatriotic and undemocratic. They were | attorney, and a man of caliber in that office would use his own 
engaged in turning over an amiable majority to the mercy of a ae Sr eee @ Gelfcate Compliment to refer the matter t 
ferocious minority; in setting up a government that could not | people, but it really looks cowardly. Of course, an official who has 
be overturned by every breath of popular emotion; in creating | frequent blunders which the people are not slow to criticize 1 
a responsible and independent judiciary; and in other similar ib a therefore may take such a course, thinking 
unholy and reprehensible enterprises, for which, I have no ay si - os 
doubt, the enlightened “composite” citizenship of Oklahoma Those i ‘air a. ee a oe, Be, Pet 
would, if they had the opportunity, commit them to the county take ever the ¢irecr management © age Mana ace 


jail as a gang of nonprogressive, standpat aristocrats multiplicity of detail and difficulty, the successful operat: 


rhic nd thorough: 
Against these criticisms of the Constitution by this American which demands concentration of effort and th 


o 7 lication, are preparing the way for future mischief. 
Senator I would put the strong words of the great English com- app 2 teenies 1 he imagination, but 
moner, who described it as “the most wonderful work ever are advocating a political creed sUuring te fhe imag 


s mn, and whic! 
struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.” utterly impossible of successful realizatio 


g , ore and more into the domain « 
Against the petulant view of this American Senator, that this eat i im political chaos or wetitical despotism 
learned, courageous, and patriotic court should be made re-| iitimate result. It is the old contest between idealis 
sponsive, by means of the recall, to the changing moods of the stubborn, matter-of-fact reality. It is the story of the )! 
majority, I would set the vigorous statement of another Eng- pher’s stone over again—the dream of transmuting ©! 


lishman, Mr. Bryce, who said: ‘metals into gold—the hunt for the master key that wil! 
The Supreme Court is the living voice of the Constitution; that is, | al] locks, however different in size and shape—the prob! 


of the will of the people expressed in the fundamental law they have | ¢ rt 
enacted. It is, therefore, as some one has said, the conscience of the fitting square pegs into round holes—the puzzle of oe 
people, who have resolved to restrain themselves from hasty or unjust | one’s cake and have it—the search for the chimera of per 
action by placing their representatives under the restriction of a per- | motion—the quest for the mythical pot of gold at the | 
manent law. It is the guaranty of the minority, who, when threatened the rainbow—and all the other impossible undertakings ° 
by the impatient vehemence of a — , cam appeal to this perma- ‘ ° 1 a turned ins and fil! 
nent law, finding the inte preter an eniorcer thereof in a court set | have bre men oes 8 Shine al ae coo ets wy! 

gh above s . una sylums since man was div hos 

To ——_ these momentous functions the court must be stable, nets ee who see visions. Finally, this latest dc 
even as the Constitution is stable. Its spirit and tone must be that - Dody ride i 
of the people at their best moments. It must resist them the more | of having everybody drive the horses and everybody : 
firmly, the more vehement they are. Intrenched behind impregnable | coach at the same time must share the fate of all the © 
ramparts, it must be able to defy at once the open attacks of the other for it is now as it has always been, that the pursuit of the u- 
departments of the Government and the more dangerous, becnuse im- | '©T tions 
palpable, seductions of popular sentiment. attainable is the most profitless of human occupations. 


will make up his verdict of vindication or conviction under the Against all such wild and visionary demands for the popu),; 








1911. 





tpder the initiative and referendum the people will occa- 
ly get a law ‘they want which the Jegislature will not 
ass: under the recall they will occasionally get rid of a 


on who never should have been elected; but under the system | 


shoy will in the end get legislators that no thoughtful people 
sneht to have and judges whom no free people should be satis- 
fed with. The legislators will be driven to yield their own 

tion of deliberation and their own independent judgment 
se to what is wisest and best and become mere recording agents. 
‘The executive officers will become less and less self-reliant men 
and more and more automatic machines, until some day, in the 
face of some great crisis, the people will awake to the af- 
frighted realization that their government is in the hands of 
men who have lost the courage and the wisdom to act upon 
their own responsibility at all. 

Mr. President, in the main and in the long run changes which 
come by the gradual and orderly processes of evolution are 
hetter and far more enduring than those brought about by the 
spasmodic methods of revolution. Experience is a safer guide 


than prediction. The tree is known by its fruits rather than | 


by its blossoms, for sometimes the fairest blooms, like the fair- 


est promises, produce no fruit at all. The rules of government | 
that have been tried, that have been rounded into shape by | 


years of practical use, that have stood the strain and pres- 
sure from every direction, are not to be lightly cast aside in 
order that we may put high-sounding experiment in their 


place. The strength and the glory of the common law, which is | 
but the crystallized common sense of the clear-thinking English | 


race expressed in definite form, is that it has been gradually 


developed by hundreds of slow years of application to the | 


diverse and changing needs of society, until it has become fitted 
and molded and adjusted to all the conditions of life. And 
so, sir, with the great principles of our Government. Like the 
common law, they are a growth, not an invention. Year by 
year they have developed in enduring strength, striking their 
roots deeper and deeper into the intimate life of the people. 
They have withstood the specious opposition of the doctrinaire 
and the theorist, as well as the open shock of armed conflict. 
The preservation, the renewal, the strengthening of the old 
faith in their efficiency and virtue I regard as essential to our 
continued development along sane and symmetrical lines. 

If the visionary and the dreamer, the agitator and the dema- 
gogue, could succeed in tearing them from the stately edifice of 
constitutional government, which, builded by the wise and lov- 
ing hands of the fathers and cemented by the blood of the Civil 
War, has proven the sure refuge and shelter of all our people 
throughout the years in time of stress and trial, no man can 
foresee what miserable and inadequate makeshifts might be 
set in their place. Mr. President, I look with grave apprehen- 
sion upon the present-day tendency to overturn, uproot, and 
destroy these vital and fundamental principles of representa- 
tive government under which we have made and are making 
the most wonderful moral, social, and material advancement 
mankind has ever beheld. But, sir, I preach no gospel of de- 
spair. My sure confidence rests in the saving grace of the sober 
second thought of the American people, for, in the last analy- 
sis, we are a practical and a conservative people, sometimes, 
it is true, dreaming with our heads in the clouds, but always 
waking to the realizing sense that we must walk with our 
feet upon the earth. Sometimes the haunting spell of the dark- 
ness is upon us, but in the end the night goes, “ the dawn cames, 
the cock crows, the ghost vanishes”; we open our eyes and 
all the uneasy and terrifying visions disappear in the light 
which fills the east with the glowing promise of another 
morning, 

BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I submit the following pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement, which I ask may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Tt is agreed by unanimous consent that on Wednesday, July 19, 
1911, immediately upon the conclusion of the routine mornihg business, 
the Senate will to the consideration of the bill (H. B. 4412) to 
Promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, etc., 
and that at 4 o'clock p. m. on the said day the Senate will proceed to 
vote, without further » upon the pending amendment, if there be 
any, upon any amendments that may then be offered, and. then upon 
fe LR through the various parliamentary stages, to its final 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to inquire what day is fixed 
in the order? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The 19th. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. The 19th of July? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The 19th of July. Does the Sena- 


sitions West Virginia make the whole request as one propo- 


Mr. WATSON. As one proposition. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading. 

Vhe Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Thursday, July 20, 
following the routine morning business, the Senate will proceed to t 





| 








consideration of the bill H. R. 4413, the farmers’ , 80 ! 
and that at 4 o’clock p. m. on the said day the Senate will pro i to 
vote, without further debate, upon the pending a if 1 " 
any, upon any amendments that may then be offered, and upon i 
itself, through the parliamentary stages, to its final disposition 
adjournment on the said day. 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Friday, July 21, 1911, 
lowing the routine morning business, the Senate will proceed to con 
the bill (H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties on wool and the manuf 
tures of wool, and that at 4 o’clock p. m. on the said day the Senate 
will proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment th 
may be pending, upon any amendment or amen its that may | 
offered, and upon the bill itself, through al! its parliamentary stages, 


to its final disposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
| Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that these requests are coupled. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. They are submitted as one request. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is impossible to agree to the request at 
this time. I do not think it will be very long before a vote will 
| be had upon the reciprocity bill, but as is well known, there 
|} are the amendments which are to be proposed by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Betstow] and the amendments which are to 
be proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre], 
| who has given a great deal of time to the preparation of the 
amendments which he will offer; and I can not, in his absence 
| at least, consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

| Mr. LODGE. I was about to ask the Senator from Iowa if he 
| would withhold his objection for a moment. That is a long 
| request for consent. I believe that it contains nothing but an 
|} agreement to vote on the reciprocity bill, the wool bill, and the 
farmers’ free-list bill. I am in favor personally of making an 
agreement to vote on all those bills and I do not care how soon 
| it is made. But it is too long a consent to be agreed to now. 
I assume, of course, that it will be printed in the Recorp, so 
| that we will have an opportunity to discover its full scope. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Having been read, of course it will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, we have heard a great many 
very clever explanations as to why we should not vote on the 
bill pending. Ninety-nine per cent of the people of this country 
want the Senate to vote on these bills and get away. I want to 
give notice that the request which was made and was objected 
to will be made by me on every occasion until it is settled. 
| Mr. CLAPP. Would the Senator, the next time he offers his 
unanimous-consent proposition, put the wool bill—the wool 
schedule having been declared as the iniquitous schedule of the 
present law—ahead of the Canadian reciprocity bill and also 
put the farmers’ free-list bill ahead of the Canadian tariff bill? 

Mr. WATSON. I will if that can be agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. Here is one who will agree to it. 

RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the co 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade 
relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there other amendments to 
the bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there is an amendment lying 
on the table which I have offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa now 
offer the amendment to which he refers? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 19 it is proposed to strike out, on 
line 23, the word “ namely,” and to insert: 

And that the articles immediately following the proviso on page 9, 


which existing duties are reduced, being the growth, product, or 








manufacture of the United States, or any of its possessions (except the 
Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila), when im 
norted therefrom into the Dominion of Canada, are admitted inio the 
Dominion of Canada when from the United States upon the payment 
of duties not in excess of the duties prescribed in this bill therefor. 

Also to strike out the word “namely,” on page 9, line 4, and 
add the following: 

And that the articles immediately following the proviso on pag 
being the growth, product, or manufacture of the United Stat: ly 
of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the | is of 
Guam and Tutuila, are admitted into the Dominion of Canada when 
imported from the United States free of duty, as herein | cribed 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, unless Senators have care- 
fully applied this amendment to the bill as it is they will not 
be able to understand it by the mere reading of its phraseology. 
I remarked the other day that this bill, as it is now drawn, 
presents to Canada the option of accepting our dutiable list 
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without accepting our free list, or of accepting our free list 
without accepting the dutiable list; in other words, Canada can 
take her part of the bargain, if she cares to do it, and not take 
that part of the bargain which it is assumed gives us some 
advantage. I have not the least idea that there is any Senator 
here who would care to amend the bill, no matter if that is its 
form. Therefore, I submit the amendment, but do not ask for 
the yeas and nays upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branpecee in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. CouMMINs]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there further amendments 
to the bill as in Committee of the Whole? If not, the bill will 
be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, is it the purpose of the Sena- 
tor from Penhsylvania to ask for a vote on the bill now? 

Mr. PENROSE. If there is no one to address the Senate, we 
ought to vote on the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know what is the purpose of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotietrre] as to presenting 
his amendments. I know that he has them in course of 
preparation. I know that the Senator from Kansas |[Mr. 
Bristow] has prepared an amendment, but he is just now some- 
what incapacitated with rheumatism or some other trouble of 
that character. I have no authority to speak for either of them, 
but I doubt whether a vote on the bill should be asked for in 
the next five minutes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not want to inconvenience any Senator 
or to take advantage of any Senator’s absence; but in view of 
the refusal to fix a day for voting on this measure and in view 
of the unwillingness of the two Senators referred to, or any 
other Senator, to extend the courtesy to the Senate of giving 
notice as to when they would be prepared to address the Senate, 
I do not see that this body has any other alternative. than to 
proceed with the consideration of the measure, even if that 
should require a vote to-day or to-morrow upon it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I only present the situation. 
I am not authorized, of course, to ask on behalf of either of 
those Senators any indulgence whatever, but I know the Sena- 
tor from Kansas is in the restaurant below eating his lunch. | 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Bacon Cummins 
Bailey Curtis 
Borah Dixon 
Bourne du Pont 
Srandegee Foster 
Bristow Gallinger 
Brown Gore 
Bryan Gronna 
Burnham 
Burton 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 
Crane 


Lodge 
McCumber 
McLean 
Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
Nelson 
Newlands 
Nixon 
Oliver 
Overman 
Page 
Penrose 


Reed 
Root 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, 8. Cc, 
Smoot 
Stone 
Swanson 
Thornton 
Townsend 
Warren 
atson 
Wetmore 
Kenyon Perkins Williams 
Lippitt Pomerene Works 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I was detained at my lunch 
when the call for a quorum was made. I inquire if the Cana- 
dian reciprocity bill is now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have an amendment that I am desirous 
of presenting and addressing the Senate upon, but physically I 
do not feel just able to go on to-day. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will. 

Mr. PENROSB. Then, Mr. President, to test the good faith 
of those interested in this matter, I will ask that the following 
request be read to the Senate, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania presents a request, and asks unanimous consent that it 
may be agreed to. The Secretary will state the request to the 
Senate. 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 
Johnson, Me. 
Johnston, Ala. 
Jones 
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The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Monday, July 24, i) 
immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning busin: 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 441: 

romote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Cana: 

or other pu ; and at 4 o’clock p. m. on that day, without : 
debate, the Senate will proceed to vote u the pending amen: 
any amendments that may be off , and upon the bill—throu,! 
regular parliamentary stages—to its final disposition. 

“it is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Wednesday, July 26. 1%) 
immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning busin 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 44) 
place upon the free list agricultural implements, cotton bagging 
ties, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, 
timber, sewing machines, salt, and all other articles; and t): 
o'clock p. m. on that day, without further debate, the Senate w 
ceed to vote upon the pending amendment, any amendments t}; 
be offered, and upon the bill—through the regular parlian 
stages—to its final disposition. 

It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Thursday, July 27. 1911 
immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning business, the 
Senate will roceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11015) to 
reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of wool, and t it 4 
o’clock p. m. on that day, without further debate, the Senate \ ro. 
ceed to vote upon the pending amendment, any amendments tliat may 
be offered, and upon the bill—through the regular parliamentary 
stages—to its final disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The pil 
is still before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to state that my 
objection is not because I desire to protract the session: it is 
not because I expect in any way to unduly delay the considera- 
tion of the reciprocity bill, but it is because I do not believe 
that the three measures referred to in the request aid the 
amendments that may be offered thereto can be properly dis- 
cussed in the time allotted. 

I do not understand that the reciprocity bill is the only meas- 
ure that is before this session of the Senate for consideration; 
and, so far as I am concerned, I expect to oppose any adjourn- 
ment of Congress until all three of the bills referred to have 
been discussed and voted upon, together with other amend- 
ments to the tariff law and other bills now in process, so we 
are informed, of formation in the House of Representatives, 
which will come to us later. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would the Senator from Kansas object to 
fixing a time to vote on the reciprocity bill if that were sepa- 
rated from the other propositions in the request made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I would have to object at this time to that, 
because I would want to confer with some Senators who ire not 
in the Chamber at present as to just how much time they think 
they need to discuss the reciprocity measure. 

There is a bill, which the Committee on Territories has di- 
rected its chairman to report, favoring the admission of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico into the Union as States. For one. I do 
not think that Congress should adjourn before that measure 
has been acted upon. There is a bill pending before the Set- 
ate now to which, I believe, an amendment has been off red, 
which might be termed a corrupt-practices act, which wis |i 
before the Senate a few weeks since at the request of tlic sn 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Curperson]. It seems to nie thi 
that bill ought to receive the consideration of the Senate 
adjournment. 

Why there should be such a determination to force the con- 

] 


Lary 


sideration of the reciprocity agreement now at the ino . 
ience of Senators who want to be heard upon it and no cn 
sideration be given to the other important measures, it is (1!) 
cult to understand, unless it has been agreed, as the public 
press has stated, that as soon as the reciprocity bill has beed 
voted upon Congress is to adjourn. ' 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ki! 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. a 

Mr. SHIVELY. Unless I misunderstood the Senator 'n h 8 
enumeration of the bills that have been reported, are oi tle 
calendar, and that should receive attention, he overlooked the 
bill for the apportionment of Representatives. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think that bill slipped my mind. 
that should receive the consideration of the Senate. It an 
passed the House of Representatives and it has been repo! > 
to the Senate by the Committee on the Census, as I unde’ = 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes; and it was passed by 2 Repu’ . 
House at the last session. It has passed the Democratic | agen 
at the present session. It is the one of all these bills which W 


I think 
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are under a special constitutional obligation to consider, relat- | free list nothing which he sells, and all the articles now em- 
ing, as it does, to the apportionment of Representatives under | braced in it are articles which he buys. 

the census, It is a bill to execute the principal one of the only| As this bill places many of our most important agricultural 
two purposes for which the Constitution authorizes the taking | products on the free list, as against the farmers’ most effective 


of the decennial census. competitor, I do not think it necessary for me to detain the 
Mr. BRISTOW. I am obliged to the Senator for calling my | Senate in arguing that the implements with which he must culti- 
atiention te that matter. vate his fields ought to be exempted from all duties. Nor does 


Why it should be necessary to insist upon long hours and | it seem incumbent upon me to say much in defense of the boot, 
immediate consideration of the reciprocity measure when Sena- | shoe, and leather provision of the amendment, because, as hides 
tors are not ready to discuss some phases of it, and to give no | are now on the free list, all articles made out of them should 
consideration to this other legislation, which in the judgment | be dealt with according to the same rule. It is not fair and 
of many of us is equally important, I can not understand, un- | just that the farmer or the ranchman should sell his hides in 
jess, aS I have said before, it has been agreed that these meas-| an open market free of all tax, and then be compelled to pay 
ures shall not be considered at this extra session. a tax on them when he buys them back in the shape of boots or 

1 want to say to the chairman of the Committee on Finance | shoes or harness. 
that I was not expecting to take up an amendment that I have I know, of course, that when hides were put on the free list 
on the table to-day, but, if he insists, I will endeavor to get | we were promised that all of our people, including our farmers 
ready as rapidly as I can and occupy the time. It would, how- | and cattlemen, should have the benefit of cheaper shoes, and we 
ever, be a very great favor to me if I could take that up in the | were assured that, notwithstanding the enormous loss which 
morning, because of a physical ailment that I have had for a | our farmers and graziers would incur in consequence of the 
few days that has prevented me from getting ready. diminished price which they received for their hides, they would 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, if no Senator desires to speak at | be reimbursed by the smaller prices which they would be com 
this time, I will offer and ask for a vote on my amendments. I | pelled to pay for their shoes and other leather products. But 
offer, first, as a separate and independent section what is known | the Payne-Aldrich law, which placed hides on the free list, has 
as the free-list bill, and when that has been disposed of I shall | now been on the statute books for almost two years, and I 
offer the amendment which embodies the wool bill, substantially | do not think that any Senator on either side of this Chamber 
as it passed the House of Representatives. I prefer that these | will venture to stand in his place and declare that the promise 
amendments should be voted on before I attempt to address the | of cheaper shoes and cheaper harness has been fulfilled. There 
Senate on the main question, because if they are adopted they | have been some slight reductions on certain grades of leather 
will so far mitigate the evils of the agreement with Canada that | products, but those reductions have been forced by the reduced 
I may not care to speak further upon the question. duties on those particular products, and not by the repeal of 

Mr. President, inasmuch as the pending bill contains three | the duty on hides; and even those reductions have not reached 
sections, I offer as a fourth section the amendment which I will | the great mass of consumers, and never will. We all know that 
ask the Secretary to read. now, and I think most of us knew it when we repealed the duty 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas offers | on hides. I can not bring myself to believe that any man with 
an amendment, which the Secretary will state. ability enough to secure an election to the United States Senate 

The SrcreTaRy. Add a new section at the end of the bill, to | could have been misled on that question, because it could be 
read as follows: decided by such a short and simple caleulation. Some good peo- 




































it passed the House? 
aa BAILEY. Exactly, except that I have eliminated all of 
© agricultural products. I have regarded this as an effort to 


the Canadian reciprocity agreement, 
Sieie the Serta weccioce of hi 
sacrifice of his 

thet fe 22 2gainst the world, and instead of making it a free 
farmer and against the farmer, I have made it a 


‘ suc. 4. That om and after the day following the passage of this act ple outside of Congress who had no access to the facts and who 
the following articles shall be exempt from duty when imported into the | had not given close attention to the subject might have believed 
Unies “1 4 Ai aia that free hides meant cheaper shoes, but I do not think that any 
‘lows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, vesters, reapers, agricul- ¢ ive i Yoneress ¢ ave expec ‘ 
tural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators rashing _ Senator or Representative in Congress could have expected that 
chines and cotton , farm wagons and farm carts, and all other agri. | Tesu!t. 
cultural implements of kind and description, whether specifically There was practically no dispute about the fact that the 
nation herein or not, whether in whole or in parts, including repair | difference in the cost of making a pair of shoes out of hides 
“Bagging for cottom, gunny cloth, and all similar fabrics, materials, or | Which had paid a duty at the rate of 15 per cent and the cost 
coverings, suitable for covering and baling cotton; composed in whole or | Of making a pair of shoes out of hides which had paid no duty 
in part of jute, jute butts, hemp, flax, seg, Russian seg, New Zealand | at all was less than 5 cents a pair. I have never heard the 
tow, Norwegian , aloe, mill waste, cotton tares, or any other ma- ree : lees we ‘an a Aa aie 
terials or fibers suitable for covering cotton; and burlaps and bags or | “ifference estimated at more than 7 cents a pair, and the better 
sache commas’ Tat fa tae s dem ve _Darings or other materia] | Opinion is that it amounts to less than 5 cents a pair. I can 
suitable for or agricultura cts. i ieve ‘ j r geri- 
Sen ar ee . Gare seal’ ont - nia: eeainchhith ti not bring myself to believe that any Member of this body seri 
not punched, a aie or oo en oe oa ne or ties, | OUSly thought that this 5 cents could be divided between the 
coated or not coated with paint or any other preparation, with or with. | Shoe manufacturer, the wholesale shoe merchant, the retail 
out buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or any other commodity; | merchant, and then have any left for the man who buys and 
and wire for baling hay, straw, and other agricultural products. he si ; 
Grain, buff, split, rough, and sole leather, band, bend, or belting | V°*™S the shoes. 
leather, boots and shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather made Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 
from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, of cattle of the The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
bovine species, inel calfskins ; and harness, saddles, and saddilery, | .; 14 to the Senator f Idaho? 
in sets or in parts, or unfinished, composed wholly or in chiet yie 0 ie nator trom idaho: 
value of leather; and leather cut into shoe up or vamps or other Mr. BAILBY. I do. 
pa ay PS articles. Mr. BORAH. I call the Senator’s attention to a statement 
: eo on » Wire woven le in debate by our new leader, the Senator from Ohio 
or manufactured for wire ther kind: mae y ' -: aoe oni a 
fencing, inclnding wire ace and other kinds of wire suitable for | (yrr. Burton}, on this particular subject, because I think the 
Timber, hewn, sided, or squared, round timber used for spars or in | Senator from Texas might want to modify his declaration that 
ies eae shingles, a ae posts: sawed boards, Planks, | no Senator entertained that view. 
» rough dresse: exce b bs 2, 
and other lumber, of lignum-vite, Semeewood, ebony, ii anode This solicitude for the farmer is, of course, extremely touching. 
mahogany, rosewood, sa and all other cabinet woods. * | Nevertheless, the packers are managing their business in their own 
Sew ines, and all parts thereof. way and looking out for themselves, as anyone else would do. 
Salt, whether im bulk or im bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages It has been maintained here that the removal of the duty would 
7 r make no difference in the price of shoes. There has been a good deal 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— of argument on that point. I take it that if the tariff raises the price 
The PRESID ER. Does the Sen f the hides it raises the price of leather and sh il 1 it 
i ° e c e *r and shoes as well, and if the 
yield to th ecanel OFFIC ator from Texas price of hides will be lowered by a removal of duty the price of shoes 
e r from Idaho? and leather will be similarly affected. The average rise in the price of 
Mr. BAILEY. I do. leather in a pair of shoes ascribed to the tariff on hides would be from 
2 to 8 cents. Some say it would be from 6 to 9. If it is true that the 
am, bene ie Se — of — and of leather, that is an amount 
sufficient to en into account. 
To show how prophecies are sometimes answered by time, at 
the time we passed the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill we were i 
ceiving about $2,000,000 as revenue from hides. By putting 
hides upon the free list we lost the revenue to the Governmen 
of some $2,000,000. In the meantime the price of shoes instead 
ot being lowered has in fact gone up and the price of hides bas 
gone down. 
Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Ohio in that extract, as in 
a more recent utterance, confuses two different things. He 
argues that if taking the duty off of hides will reduce the price 
of hides, then taking the duty off of hides will reduce the price 
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of shoes. That is a non sequitur. Taking the duty off of hides 
will reduce the price of hides, but we must take the duty off 
of shoes to reduce the price of shoes. 

Mr. BORAH. On rereading this, I think the Senator from 
Ohio was not perhaps arguing that it would lower the price of 
shoes so much as to prove that the farmer would be again 
touched. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Ohio has recently mani- 
fested very pronounced symptoms of the political disease known 
as the doctrine of free raw material, and he applies it with 
great resoluteness and great firmness everywhere except in 
Ohio. 

Mr. President, we were also told in that debate, and we hear 
the same assertion now with respect to other farm products, 
that the removal of the duty on hides would not affect the 
farmer, but would only take something from the Beef Trust; 
but if you will go among the farmers and ask them whether the 
removal of that duty has reduced the price of their hides, 
ninety-nine out of every hundred will tell you that it has, and 
the one who tells you otherwise does not understand this ques- 
tion. If the Democratic Party is right in its position on the 
tariff question, then it is undoubtedly true that whenever we 
repeal the duty on any article the price of that article dimin- 
ishes by approximately the amount of the duty repealed. 

No man will deny that as to the article actually imported. 
No man will deny that if I buy hides in Argentina or in Mexico 
and am permitted to import them into the United States with- 
out the payment of a duty on them those hides laid down at my 
tannery will cost me less by the amount of the duty than they 
would if I had been compelled to pay the duty. That far there 
is no disagreement between Democrats or Republicans. And 
the whole disagreement, so far as any disagreement exists at all 
is as to the effect of a duty on the price of the domestic article. 

No opinion is more firmly or more clearly fixed in the mind 
of a Democrat than that a duty on any competing article not 
only increases the cost of the imported article, but increases the 
cost of the domestic article as well. I believe that, and I have 
been asserting it ever since I could find an audience to hear me 
discuss the tariff question. Believing it, Mr. President, I have 
lived up to it, and I vote according to it without variableness 
or shadow of turning. 

If it be true, sir, that the repeal of the duty on hides has 
reduced the price of hides, then that single act of the Sixty-first 
Congress has cost American agriculture an enormous sum. We 
kill more than 5,000,000 cattle every year at the principal mar- 
kets alone, and at a difference of $1.50 per hide, which is a most 
conservative estimate, it has made a difference to our farmers and 
ranchmen of more than $7,500,000. Where, Mr. President, has 
that vast sum gone? The men, women, and children who buy 
and wear shoes have not obtained the benefit of it. Not only, 
sir, have the $7,500,000 lost by the American farmers and ranch- 
men gone into the pockets of the leather manufacturers, but the 
$2,200,000 revenue formerly collected by the Public Treasury 
has gone to the same beneficiaries. We collected the year before 
the Payne-Aldrich law took effect, in round numbers, $3,000,000 
on imported hides. Of that amount we paid out more than 
$700,000 in drawbacks. But with those drawbacks paid, that 
duty netted the Public Treasury a revenue of more than 
$2,200,000. What, sir, has become of it? The Government no 
longer collects it. The importers of hides formerly paid it, 
but they no longer pay it; and the whole of it, or practically all 
of it, has gone to swell the magnificent fortunes of our rich 
manufacturers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator from Texas give some 
figures to prove his statement that taking the duty off of hides 
resulted in a reduction in the price of hides? 

Mr. BAILEY. I did not suppose that any figures were neces- 
sary to prove that statement, but if the Senator from Nebraska 
doubts it, I think I can make it plain to him. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. My recollection of the market was that 
for the year following the passage of the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
which placed hides upon the free list, the price was actually ad- 
vanced, and a glance which I have just taken at the Statistical 
Abstract published by the Government bears out that statement. 

Mr. BAILEY, That is a fact; but it does not in the least 
contradict what I have said. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, So that the taking off of the tariff on 
hides did not cause a reduction in the price of hides, as the Sen- 
ator from Texas has stated. 

Mr. BAILEY. But it did. The Senator treats the question 
as if there was no cause operating on the price of hides except 
the tariff, 
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The fact is that, notwithstanding the repeal of the duty 
reduced the price of hides, there were other influences \\ ||. 
counteracted that effect, and resulted in temporary incres~. ,¢ 
price; but the Senator must know that the inevitable eff... ., 
repealing the duty on hides was to reduce their price. 4)) 
the fact that the price did not actually fall below what i: |, 
been was due to some other and counteracting cause. Coje;, 
reduced the duty on shoes at the same time it repealed th. 
on hides, and yet the price of shoes advanced. Will the s, ! 
from Nebraska permit a Republican to offer that fact .. , 
refutation of our doctrine that to reduce the tariff on ~)\, 
reduces their price? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Possibly I misunderstood the &, 
from Texas. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me finish with the Senator from Ne});) <9, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think possibly I misunderstoi: ;), 
Senator from Texas. I understood him to say that the re, f 
taking the tariff off of hides was a fall in the price of |))\\.-s 

Mr. BAILEY. I did not say that the price had fallen 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, if the price which he received yy. 
not reduced, how did the American farmer lose? 

Mr. BAILEY. I said the price had been reduced; bh: 
is a great difference between saying that a price had f:)! 
that a price had been reduced. To say that a price hac 
would mean that it was actually less than at the time s 
for comparison; but to say that a price had been reduce 
given cause would mean that it was less than it would |: 
been except for that cause. If the farmers and ranch: 
ceive less for their hides with the duty repealed th: 
would have received had the duty remained, then certain|, 
price of hides was reduced by a repeal of the duty an 
suffered a loss. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But if the price of hides advanced «ft 
the tariff was taken off, how can the Senator from Tex:s 
that the taking off of the tariff resulted in a reduction 0: 
to the farmer? 

Mr. BAILEY. Because he would have received at 
dollar and a half more for each hide except for the repea! of the 
duty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How can the Senator demonstrate that? 

Mr. BAILEY. By everything the Democratic Party his ever 
taught on the tariff question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me finish this answer. The Senator from 
Nebraska and I, as well as all other intelligent Democrats. iain 
tain that tariff duties increase the price of every article on 
which they are levied. The only exceptions which any of us 
admit to that rule are in cases where we produce a lJarve sur- 
plus and import but a small quantity of particular comn\ 
Now, if we are right in saying that to impose tariff duties 
will increase the price of the article on which they are in- 
posed, then certainly we can not deny that we will reduce ‘ie 
price of an article by repealing the duty on it; and [ must be 
right in saying that free hides have been worth less than tased 
hides would have been. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator what other prod 
uct of the farm has advanced since that time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator from Nebraska deny tliat a 
duty on an American-made article of which there are large 1 
ports enhances the price of the article? ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not care to enter at this time into 
a discussion—— 

Mr. BAILEY. But that lies at the very base of the Sen:- 
tor’s contention. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of a theoretical question with the Sen 
tor from Texas. I am challenging his statement of fact. lle 
said that the result of the taking off of the tariff on hides wis 
a loss to the American farmer—— 

Mr. BAILEY. And I repeat that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And I claim that the figures prove that 
the price of hides has advanced since the tariff was taken 0. 

Mr. BAILEY. Even if that statement were correct, it would 
not disprove my statement. But the price of hides is less | 
day than it was in 1910, which is only another way of s\)'08 
that there has been a change in the price of hides since ‘ley 
have been free of duty, just as there were changes in the }rive 
of hides when they were subject to a duty. It is absurd for a 
man to undertake to establish or contradict a statemen! by 
taking into consideration a single circumstance and ignorins ©! 
other circumstances. 
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I will again ask the Senator from Nebraska whether or 1° he 
agrees with the Democratic Party in contending that by ti. ''\+ 
the duty off of an article we will reduce its price, and that ») 
increasing the duty on an article we will increase its price: 








1911. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not disposed to enter into a theo- 
retical discussion with the Senator from Texas. I arose to 
challenge his statement of fact. 

Mr. BAILEY. And when I—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have challenged his statement of fact, 
and on that fact he based the declaration that the taking off 
of the tariff on hides had injured the American farmer. If 
stated that the evidence proved that no such result followed the 
taking off of the duty on hides and that the result of the taking 
off of the duty demonstrated the fact that the duty was for the 
penefit of the packing interests and not for the benefit of the 
t r. 
oir BAILEY. The Senator’s information is not thorough | 
enough. Does the Senator from Nebraska know that during the 
twelve months following the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich bill 
with its free hides we almost doubled our importation of hides? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, if that were a fact and if the price 
still remains higher than it was before the duty was removed, 
it would still controvert the statement of fact made by the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. The price dees not remain higher. The price | 
is not as high to-day as it was when that duty was repealed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me read from the Statistical Ab- 
stract, which brings the matter down to the year 1910. 

Mr. SMOOT. From what page is the Senator reading? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am reading from page 525. The aver- 
age price of hides of cattle per pound in the year 1908 was 12.2 
cents; in 1909, the year in which the tariff law was passed and | 
hides were placed upon the free list, it was 12.4 cents; last year, | 
the year after the tariff act had been passed, it was 14.8 cents, 
almost high-water mark for the price of hides in recent years. 

Mr. BAILEY. That proves nothing in the world except that | 
there were influences other than the tariff operating upon the | 
price of hides. | 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the attention of the Senator | 
from Nebraska to the fact that the price he quotes—14.8 cents— 
as the average price for the year was for the calendar year, 
and that was for the year 1909—the year that the tariff bill 
passed. But he has not the figures here to show what was the | 
price in 1910 or 1911. The price to-day on hides is lower than | 
it was then, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas | 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BAILBY. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to hear the 
Senator’s explanation along this line. He seems disposed to | 
meet the question of the Senator from Nebraska that, in spite | 
of the fact that the duty was removed from hides, other cir- 
cumstances than the mere fact of the removal of the duty 
caused an advance in the price of hides. If that be not true in 
reference to the advance in the price of shoes—— 

Mr. BAILEY. The price of shoes increased, due, as I think, 
to the circumstance that immediately after we repealed the 
duty on hides the Leather Trust, which they promised to break 
up by putting hides on the free list, enlarged its operations and 
marked up the price of leather. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator probably knows they established 
their agencies in every foreign country that exports hides to 
this country. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand that is true. 

Mr. WARREN. The net result is simply a loss to the United 
States of the customs which we formerly collected and greater 
prefits to the trusts that have been organized anew and 
Sennen of old, because of our taking the tariff off of 

ides, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to get at the 
bottom of this that I may understand the argument clearly. 
Then the Senator from Texas would agree, I presume, with 
some of us on this side that the only hope for cheap shoes would 
be to put them in the same category with hides and put them 
on the free list. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is exactly what I am trying to do. 

Now, Mr. President, let us for a moment see how plain an 
illustration negatives the inference which the Senator from 
Nebraska seeks to draw. 

You can take the price list and you will find that the price 
of hides varied from year to year under taxed hides, just as it 
has varied under free hides. We can not therefore conclude 
that the whole result, when there was a change in the law, 
must be due to the law and nothing else. 
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Mr. President, I want to admonish the Senator from Nebraska 
of the contradiction into ‘vhich he falls. If taking the tax off 
of hides will increase the price of hides, then taking the tax 
off of shoes will increase the price of shoes. Does the Senator 
from Nebraska think that? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It undoubtedly would have that effect 
unless a trust existed which destroyed competition. 

Mr. BAILEY. You certainly do not mean that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not understand the Senator's ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BAILEY. I said that if removing the tax on hides has 
increased the price of hides, then reducing the duty on shoes 
must increase the price of shoes, and I asked if the Senator 
from Nebraska believed that reducing the tariff on shoes would 
increase their price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator misquoted me. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘The Senator is misquoting me. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have not pretended to quote the Senator. I 
have simply asked him a question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Texas is implying that 
I claim that taking the tariff off of hides increased the price 
of hides. I made no such claim. 

Mr. BAILEY. There could have been no point in interrupt- 


| ing me, then. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Texas declared that 
taking the tariff off of hides had injured the farmer, as prices 
were lower. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; I did not say that the price was lower. 
I said that the repeal of that duty had decreased the price of 
hides, but that does not mean that the price had actually fallen 
below its former level. It only means that the price was thus 
made lower than it would otherwise have been. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He implied that, because the farmer 
could not have been injured unless there was a loss in the 
price. 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not dissent from that statement. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I rose to challenge the statement of fact 
and to demonstrate from the Statistical Abstract that the price 
of hides had risen instead of fallen after the tariff was taken 
off. I did not assert that it rose because the tariff was 
taken off. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator did not intend to combat my 


| assertion that the price of hides had been reduced by repealing 


the duty on them, then his interruption was absolutely pointless. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. I should like to know where the Senator 
from Nebraska gets his figures before I ask him a question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I get them from the Statistical Abstract. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think it is undoubtedly true that imme- 


| diately after we repealed the duty on hides the price of hides 
| rose, just as immediately after we lowered the duty on shoes 
| the price of shoes rose; but shoes, like hides, were subject to 


the operation of some cause that neutralized and overcame the 
fall in the price which a reduction of the duty in the one case 
and a repeal of the duty in the other case would have produced. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I want to make this statement: 
For the six months following the passage of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill the price of green salted hides went up, but from that time 
on the price has declined. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. 

Mr. GRONNA. In June, 1910, the price of hides was from 
10 to 13 cents, as the Senator from Nebraska will find if he will 
examine the price of hides in the Leather and Hide Journal. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not familiar with the price of hides 
within the last six months; but I know, if the official reports 
and the Statistical Abstract are reliable, that the average price 
of hides in 1909, the whole year and a half after the tariff 
act———__. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; that is the calendar year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, I will state for that year, after 
the tariff act was passed. 

Mr. BAILEY. For only about six months. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The price of hides was not only higher 
than it was at the time the tariff was taken off, but higher 
than it had been for a number of years previous to that time. 
I do not assert that that demonstrates that taking the tariff off 
of hides increased the price. I merely state that those statistics 
demonstrate that fact. 

Mr. BAILEY. But the Senr¢or must have intended to deny 
that free hides were cheaper than taxed hides would have been, 
or else he does disagree with what I was saying. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is mistaken when he says 
that the farmer was injured by taking the tariff off of hides. 

Mr. GRONNA and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield and to whom? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield first to the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Nebraska can satisfy him- 
self as to the loss sustained by the farmer if he will examine 
the testimony given by Mr. Tomlinson, secretary of the Cattle 
Growers’ Association of the West. He will find that Mr. Tom- 
linson said the farmer sustained a loss of $3.50 per head on 
account of the duty being taken off of hides. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I presume there may have 
been some decline in the price of cattle. 

Mr. GRONNA. There is no presumption about it. 
matter of fact. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘There has also been a decline in the 
price of cattle and there was no tariff on hides. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator is arguing against his own point 
now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should be glad to have the Senator 
from Texas inform me in what way my argument is against the 
point I made. 

Mr. BAILEY. 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Referring to the importation, the amount for 
the calendar year 1909 of importations of hides was $23,795,602, 
whereas in the calendar year 1908 it was only $12,044,435, or 
nearly double the amount after free hides became effective. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from |! 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the Senator from Texas that 
whenever the removal of a duty is followed by an increase in 
the price it must be owing to the operation of some factor 
working in spite of the removal of the duty and is not due to 
the removal of the duty. Perhaps the Senator may find that 
factor in the immense stimulation of the trade by the free entry 
of the goods, in this case hides, and in the immense increase in 
the demand while the supply remains stationary. 

Mr. BAILEY. The supply was enormously increased by an 
almost double importation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I mean that our demand went up from 
about $12,000,000 to $23,000,000, while the supply of hides upon 
which we drew throughout the world remained stationary. 

Mr. BAILEY. That will not explain it, because we did not 
increase our consumption of shoes, and the price of shoes ad- 
vanced instead of falling. There was no increase in our con- 
sumption of shoes, nor can it be accounted for by an increase in 
our export of shoes. Although the export of shoes has been 
an annually growing one, it did not grow the next year by any 
larger per cent than it had grown in previous years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But we increased our manufacture of shoes 
very much. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; we did not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think, if I am not mistaken without re- 
ferring to it, we increased our importations of shoes. 

Mr. BAILEY. We import very few shoes. The revenue from 
imported shoes was less than $30,000 in 1908. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What was the export of American shoes 
for the two years? 

Mr. BAILEY. ‘Ten millions, in round numbers, for 1909 and 
about 12,000,000 for 1910. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Last year we exported over $12,000,000 worth. 

Mr. BAILEY. Over $12,000,000 and less than $13,000,000. 

Mr. SHIVELY. There were over 7,000,000 pairs. Whether 
the price of hides rose or fell, there has been an increase in the 
exportation of shoes. 

— BAILEY. That was true even under the 15 per cent duty 
on es. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Going to show that the tariff is not always 
determining upon the question of exportation, in any event. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true, undoubtedly. 

Mr. WARREN. That is true; but the export of shoes in- 
ereased enormously while the tariff remained on hides. It has 
not increased since in the same proportion that it did under 
that tariff. Whether there is any relation or not the Senator 
ean decide himself. — 

Mr. BAILEY. It has not increased in the same proportion, 
because if it increased from a million to two million, that would 
increase 100 per cent; but if to a two million export we add 
another million, the same as before, the per cent of increase 
would be only 50 per cent. There has been a constant increase 
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in our export shoe trade, but the rate of increase was just 
great when the manufacturers paid a 15 per cent duty on t! 
hides as it has been since Congress repealed that duty. 

Returning now to the question between me and the Senat. 
from Nebraska. He does not doubt—for no Democrat doubts 
that the tariff duty on imported wool enhances the price 
domestic wool. How, then, can he deny that a tariff duty | 
imported hides enhances the price of domestic hides? Ani 
to impose a tariff duty increases the price of hides, then . 
tainly a repeal of that duty must reduce the price of hi 
Now, if free hides sell for less than taxed hides, then our fa: 
ers and ranchmen received less for their hides than they wo 
have received had the duty not been repealed, and there! 
they must have suffered a loss. 

That is the inexorable logic of the entire Democratic ar. 
ment on the tariff question, and Democratic Senators musi 
abandon it when they find that the price of a particular arti > 
has moved in an opposite direction, because, upon a full ex: 
ination of all the facts, it will be found that the tariff did ))»- 
duce its effect upon the price, but that other influences produ | 
an even greater effect, sometimes in the same and somet*).<; 
in the opposite direction. The Senator from Nebraska can se)... ; 
any article he chooses, either on the free list or on the dutia!)!p 
list, and he will find fluctuations in its price even when thc: 
has been no change whatever in the tariff law. Those fluciy)- 
tions may, of course, occur coincident with tariff changes, ani | 
the superficial student they may appear to negative what we 
agree to be the effect of every tariff duty on the price of every 
commodity ; but a deeper study of the matter yields an exp!;ina- 
tion perfectly consistent with our arguments. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Te: 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Taking the Senator’s stato- 
ment that there was a loss, we will say of $7,000,000 to {| 
farmer and about $2,000,000, I understand, upon importatiins, 
making a total of loss in the price of the hides of $9,000.01), 
did it have no effect at all upon the price of the manufacture 
article? Did it, in fact, produce any reduction in the price 
the finished article? 

Mr. BAILEY. It did not. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The point I would like to 
hear the Senator bring out is the point that has been dis 
cussed here, that if we removed the duty on wheat it wo 
not affect the price of flour. It has been stated that we 
moved the duty on hides and it did not affect the price of shoes. 
I should like to hear the Senator from Texas explain this mat- 
ter. If he will bear with me a minute, every business | 
knows “that every item of cost entering into the production 0! 
the finished article that goes upon the market has to be serupu- 
lously taken into account, and there must be one of two thin 
either that same circumstance outside the mere fact of it!» 
remittal or change of duty has been effectual in maintaining 
the price or that there was such a monopoly of the business )y 
virtue of these long years of their enjoyment of protection th: 
they have intrenched themselves so that they are independei(, 
whether they get their raw material free or whether they « 
it with the duty on it. I should like to hear the Senator jv 
on that point with reference to shoes. 

Mr. BAILEY. What I said was that the wearers of shoes 
had not realized any benefit from free hides. There has, per- 
haps, been a reduction in the wholesale price of the cheapes' 
quality of shoes. It was the reduction of the duty on them. 
however, and not the repeal of the duty on hides which reduce! 
the price of those shoes. You can give the manufacturer 1)! 
hides free of tax—indeed, sir, you can give him his hides fr 
of all cost—and still he will charge as much for the shoes in: 
out of them as the competitive conditions of the market wi! 
permit. It was the reduction of the duty on shoes which fore! 
a reduction in the price of certain shoes, but even that reducti: 
has not manifested itself even in the wholesale price of the fin:' 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Te. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Is not that on account 0’ 
the fact, known among all business men, that the foreign sho: 
of the finer grade have no market in America on account of ()° 


universally alike. : 
affect the lower grades because we have competition !y 


the foreigner makes our 
to the style used in America we haye 








the monopoly of that business and are mulcting the American 
people on account of that monopoly. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from South Carolina has exactly 
explained the situation. No foreign shoe manufacturer can 
enter our markets with any hope of success, because it is true 
of everybody else as it is of Senators here, that when they go 
to buy a pair of shoes they prefer the same pattern every 
time. “That habit is so strong with the American people that a 
foreign shoe manufacturer can not find any market here for 
his shoes. It may not always be this way, but it has been up 
to this time. 

Rut, as the Senator well says, as to the coarser grades, such 
as the split brogan, which is the laborer’s shoe, there has been a 
reduction in the wholesale price, though I doubt if even that 
reduction has found its way to the consumer. 

But. Mr. President, I come back to the proposition that what 
has forced down the price of that split brogan is the reduction 
of the duty on it and not the repeal of the duty on the hides 
out of which it is made. 

Mr. President, right in this confusion of thought rests this 
whole fallacy of free raw material. Senators and others say— 
the Senator from South Carolina has just said it—that the 
merchants and others are careful to compute every item of 
cost, and that is true. The merchants or manufacturers who 
do not do that finally settle their business in the bankrupt 
court or at an assignee’s sale. But while it is true that they 
must receive when they sell their goods a price that returns 
to them every item of cost plus a profit, it does not follow that 
they sell their goods at a price which only does that. On the 
contrary, not only the manufacturer, but the merchant; not 
only the merchant, but the farmer; not only the farmer, but the 
butcher and the men engaged in every other occupation, charge 
just as much for what they sell as competition will allow them 
to charge; and, therefore, when the manufacturer obtains his 
raw material free he does not give his customer the benefit of 
it, but charges that customer whatever he can charge him 
under the tariff levied on the finished product, and the only 
tariff which enters into and determines his selling price is the 
tariff on the finished article. The tariff on the raw material 
enters into and helps to determine the manufacturing cost, 
but the manufacturing cost does not determine the selling price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAILEY. In just a moment. If the Senator doubts 
that, let him take the case of a monopoly. Did any monopoly 
in the history of the world ever voluntarily reduce the price 
of its goods because it had reduced the cost of producing them? 
Monopolies sometimes do voluntarily reduce their prices, but 
they only do so when they find that by reducing the price 
they can so far extend their sales that the greater sales at 
the smaller price will net them a larger profit. Under those 
circumstances monopolies sometimes reduce their prices; but 
no monopoly in the history of the world—and I defy a con- 
tradiction—ever reduced its selling price because it had re- 
duced its manufacturing cost. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Utah and then to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wanted to call the attention of the 
Senator to one item in the shoe trade, to show that the reduc- 
tion of hides has not in any way influenced the price of shoes. 
There is the $3 shoe, the $4 shoe, the $4.50 shoe made by Doug- 
jas and Emerson, and many other manufacturing concerns in 
this country. When the tariff was taken off of hides the price of 
those $3, $4, and $4.50 shoes never changed and has not changed 
to-day. I would not care how cheap they bought their hides 
those shoes would be still $3, the Douglas shoes; $3.50, the 
Emerson shoes, and so along through the price of shoes. The 
testimony before the committee showed that that was the fact. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the retail price. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the retail price. It is what the con- 
sumer pays, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

_Mr. BAILEY. I promised to yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina, and then I will yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The only point that I wanted 
to keep clearly before the mind of the Senate, and I think the 
Senator from Texas will agree with me, was that in spite of the 
fact that any manufacturing concern may have a monopoly of 
any trade and charge practically its own price, yet the Senator 
will not say that in proportion as you raise the price of his raw 
material you necessarily decrease the amount of his profits. The 
converse is true, and he will be compelled to raise the price even 
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with a monopoly. I happen to know that in the cotton business 
you have— 

Mr. BAILEY. Is there a monopoly in the cotton business? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Well, there is among the 
manufacturers. 

Mr. BAILEY. I had not supposed that to be true. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If you raise the price of vour 
hides and he has to pay for them you have reduced his profits 
that much, 

Mr. BAILEY. We have been saying that the manufacturer's 
profits are exorbitant, and I would be glad to reduce 
profits for the benefit of the consumers. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think the Senator from 
Texas and the Senator from South Carolina are agreed on this, 
that the matter of greatest concern with us is not so much the 
exorbitant profits that the producer of raw material or the pro- 
ducer of the manufactured article may get, but the question of 
a fair and square deal to the consumer, manufacturer, and pro- 
ducer. I think that is the ground upon which we should argue 
this question. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is the ground I have been arguing it 
for ten years. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I maintain that in propor- 
tion as you cheapen the elements that enter into the manu- 
factured articles you give the consumer the benefit of that, 
barring an absolute monopoly. 

Just one point further and then I am through. As you 
cheapen the raw material and make it easy of access and you 
raise the profit, you necessarily invite capital to enter into it 
and necessarily invite competition. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is the argument which the Republicans 
have been making for all these years in support of protection. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I just want to say to the 
Senator from Texas that I hope in my argument and in my 
politics I have learned one little rule in mathematics that 
is a pretty good one; it is that a straight line is the shortest 
possible distance between any two points, and I have tried to 
walk that straight line. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have seen men try to walk the straight line 
and go farther around than anybody else. 

The Senator and myself do not disagree about one point, and, 
if he would emphasize that point, we would not disagree at all. 
When he says that a tax on the manufacturer’s raw material 
reduces the manufacturer's profit, he and I agree, and, by the 
same token, to exempt his raw material must 
profits, must it not? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; but it does not reduce 
in either case the cost to the consumer. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; the cost to the consumer depends upon 
the tariff duty on the finished product. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Providing he has a monopoly 
of the article. 

Mr. BAILEY. There is no proviso about it. That is true 
without respect to monopoly. It is true that the manufacturer's 
selling price will depend upon the competition which he must 


those 


on 


increase his 


meet. If that competition is sharp enough it will reduce his 
selling price to the lowest point consistent with American 
wages and American profits. If it falls below that he will 


close up his factory. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is true, and that is 
just exactly along the lines that I claim that he would be 
compelled to have a monopoly of a business before he could 
exact an extortionate price for the things that he sells. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is probably true if extortionate is u 
in its extreme and offensive sense. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I did not mean that. 

Mr. BAILEY. I mean as a commercial practice. But while 
no man can practice an extortion on his customers unless he 
is sheltered from competition by a monopoly, it is still true 
that, under the restricted competition which exists in our mar- 
ket places in consequence of the tariff, unfair prices are charged. 
We have said that a thousand times before we ever heard of 
these great combinations. For a century, and without any 
qualification about monopolies and trusts, our party bas been 
charging that under these high tariff duties American manu 
facturers have extorted from American consumers conscienceloss 
profits. The Senator must agree to that, every Democrat mist 
agree to that, or else what we have been saying against 
Republican opponents and their policies was not sincere. 

Mr. President, if it is true that under this high protective 
tariff American manufacturers have extorted conscienceless 
profits, shall we swell their profits by giving them raw material 
free, which the Senator himself says will increase their profits? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to explain this 
matter here, Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
because it is an injustice to me. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am answering the Senator according to his 
own statements, for I understood the Senator to agree with me 
as to the effect of free raw material on the manufacturers’ 
profits. 

Mr. 
reason 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, more is the pity. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not believe that I, the 
producer of raw material, because the manufacturers are ex- 
acting that to which they are not entitled and because it works 
a hardship on me in a sense, shall become a party with the 
manufacturer to work that hardship for my benefit on the 
consumers of this country. In proof of my faith, I am willing, 
wherever possible, for the benefit of the American people, to 
give them my material free, if necessary, and then to stand 
and fight to see that the manufactured article shall be reduced 
to where in justice it is proper, and to put it on the free list if 
necessary. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I thought the Senator said a 
moment ago that he believed in a square deal for the producer, 
the manufacturer, and the consumer, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. BAILEY. I now regret to find that he has modified his 
position to the extent that he is not willing for the producer 
of raw material to share in the square deal, but desires to leave 
all advantage in the way of a tariff to the manufacturer. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Not that, Mr. President. I 
want to just change the phraseology a bit. I believe in the 
square deal, but I am not going to be a party to the square 
steal. That is the difference. 

Mr. BAILEY. Anybody who steals, even from South Caro- 
lina, ought to be put in the penitentiary; but does the Senator 
say that a revenue tariff is a steal? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not. 

Mr. BAILEY. We were discussing the tariff on hides, which 
was only 15 per cent, and raised a net revenue of more than 
$2,000,000 annually. Does the Senator from South Carolina 
think that was a steal or a Democratic revenue tariff? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, as this ques- 
tion is asked, I want to state that I have sat here day after 
day, and I have really deplored the fact that this question was 
not argued upon the basis of a revenue of what the Government 
required; but, on the other side—and I am sorry to say that in 
some instances on this side—the argument seemed to be turning 
upon whom it would benefit as a citizen of this country, and 
not as to the benefit of the Treasury, in meeting the require- 
ments of our Government economically administered. 

I take it that there is not a Senator here who will not agree 
that we can not arbitrarily fix a blanket rate on all articles for 
our revenue. There are some articles that Democrats and Re- 
publicans would agree ought to bear a higher rate than other 
articles; but the aim and object of the Democratic Party has 
been to collect revenue to the least injury and to the best benefit 
of all, according to the article and according to its necessity to 
the people; to provide protection for none under the law, but 
simply to collect revenue. I do not know, I am not competent 
to say, what that would be on a specific article without going 
to our customhouses and studying all the imports and studying 
the relative necessity of that article to the people of the coun- 
try. All that I am concerned about and all that I am contend- 
ing for is that upon all these articles, if the people of this 
country can be benefited by having them free, in the name of 
Heaven and of our free institutions, let them have them free. 
If I were to grow wheat, I would infinitely rather prove my 
faith in seeing the bread eaters of this country get cheaper 
bread than to demand protection because the man who manu- 
factures the flour is charging more under protection than he is 
entitled to, and by saying I am willing, so far as raw material 
is concerned, to throw wide open the door and give the people 
a chance to get bread as cheap as they may. That is my whole 
contention, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I am ready to answer the cry 
for cheap bread whenever they will likewise answer my cry for 
cheap clothes; but no party can ever compel me to take the 
duty off of what comes from the farm so long as a duty is left 
on what the factcry makes out of it. That is my creed and that 
was the creed of the Democratic Party in its best days; that 
was the creed of the Democratic Party when John C. Calhoun 
represented the State of South Carolina on this floor. In one 
of the memorable contests revolving around this very question 


I should like to explain it, 
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of free raw materials, forced upon the Democratic majority h. 
by a Whig minority, John C, Calhoun voted that the manuf 
turers should pay a duty on their raw material so long as t! 
collected a duty on their finished product. That, sir, was 
creed of the Democratic Party in all the years of its glory 4 
of its success, and it only abandoned it under the blandishme 
of New England. In the late eighties and early nineties | 
Democratic Party resolved to unite the South with New Yor: 
and New England upon a free raw material and gold-stand 
platform, and then Grover Cleveland persuaded us from | 
allegiance to the elder faith and committed us to the doctrine 
free raw material. If any Democrat can read the history 
that time with pride or satisfaction, his mind is constru: 
differently from mine. 

I mean no reflection on Mr. Cleyeland’s integrity ; I intend 
criticism upon his patriotism; but, sir, his mistakes all 
cost the Democratic Party its organization. He tried to m: 
Republicans out of us, and thus prepared the way for Br 
who all but succeeded in making Populists out of us. I 
a Democrat. I am neither Populist nor mugwump; nei), 
Socialist nor Progressive nor reactionary ; I am a plain, old-f:sji- 
ioned Democrat, simple-minded enough to believe, sir, that fi 
the teachings of Democrats like Thomas Jefferson and Andriy 
Jackson and John C. Calhoun I can still derive profitable in- 
struction and that in following them I shall keep the faith of 
the Democratic Party. 

In the law which was called the Walker tariff there wa 
duty on hides, there was a duty on wool, there was a duty on 
wheat, and there was a duty on flour. It may be that was 
wrong, but shall I be accused of lacking in party fealty because 
I would write a tariff bill in this day that is almost a liter:! 
transcript of the one they wrote in that day? I think not. 

Mr. President, when I come to ask where the burden of | 
tion shall be laid I look about me. I see these farm homes: 
I see the men who have cultivated them for years stooping |)c- 
neath the weight of a mighty burden, and I refuse to stil! fur- 
ther aggravate that burden. On the other side, I look at these 
rich manufacturers, and I find them crowning the mountain t\)s 
with palaces which rival in their magnificence the dreams of 
oriental splendor; I find them rolling in wealth; I find then 
practicing excesses which would have put to shame the lords 0 
feudal ages. It is, sir, upon them, God giving me the power 
with the people’s aid, that I would lay the burdens of this (i0\ 
ernment. 

Do you believe the farmers are so prosperous that their horics 
should be stripped of their ornaments so that the Federa! t:x- 
gatherer may be paid? Who dares to say so, if he lives «: 
them or if he even visits among them at election time? [ have 
seen their children playing in innocent amusement with b:! 
feet, while the manufacturer’s children are drawn in gold c:r- 
riages; and am I a demagogue because I demand that we :! 
lift the burdens from that humble farm home before we do fiom 
that manufacturer’s mansion? Oh, sir, if this be demagocy, | 
am proud to proclaim myself the chief of demagogues; ut 
want to warn you that many of you will wish that you had 
joined me before this contest is over. 

You may think the American farmer has his mind steeped | 
ignorance because he has not the leisure from his daily (0! 
learn as well as others may how this Government can 0))))'ss 
and despoil him. You may think he will not understand (1 
new policy, which has been deliberately entered upon and w))':! 
proposes to take the tariff off of everything which the far: 
produces and leave the tariff on everything which he must |). 

If you tell me that the people want cheap living in the ci! 

I answer that the people who live in the country want ¢!)!)) 
living there. Why give cheap living to one and refuse it to |! 
other by law? ‘The people of our cities now live better | 
those in the country. The laborer in the city can buy a Dba! 
of flour, ground from the farmer’s wheat, with less labor |! 
the farmer can produce the wheat which makes that barre! 
flour; and so it is from luxury to necessity; the city man « 
command them with less hours of his toil than the farmer © 

Whoever heard, Mr. President, about the high cost of |i\ 
until the prices of agricultural products advanced to a rem." 
ative basis? Have we not for years been paying extortion: 
prices for all the products of the factory? For 50 years, \ 
this high tariff, everything purchased from the factory has |» 
purchased at an enormous price. Do you doubt. it? Cal! 
roll of the manufacturers and find those who are impover'=' 
and those whose wealth staggers the imagination. They ar 
rich. Can you call to mind a farmer who has grown rich |. 
the farm? How did the manufacturer grow rich except by '° 
exorbitant prices which he exacted from farmers and labo!'~ 
alike. Yet just as as the value of agricultural produ:'~ 
rose to a point that enabled the farmer to pay the mortgage ©" 
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»is home, to paint his house, to send his children to the free 
«chool, comes this cry from the cities against the high cost of 
ving. Nothing was said when the farmer was being plucked 
»y the manufacturer, but every fiber of congressional nature 
resp 


a fair price for the product of his land and his labor. 


Mr. President, they told me in 1894, when they put wool and | 


hides and Jumber and attempted to put many other raw ma- 


terials on the free list, that we were going to divorce the farm- | 


ers and producers from the protective-tariff system. I was a 
Member of the House of Representatives when they passed the 

Tilson bill. 
se speak upon it. I sat there through the whole debate and 
said never a word, because I did not believe in this free raw- 
material doctrine. They passed that bill. Did it divorce the 
farmers from the Republican Party? 
Government just as speedily as the people could get to the polls, 
and a similar bill will bring us a similar disaster. 

Now, let me record this—I will not call it a prophecy, I will 
call it a prediction—let me record this: Mr. President, if the 
Republican Party attempts to apply its doctrine of protection 
to some industries and free trade to others, the people will crush 
it: if the Democratic Party attempts to apply its doctrine of a 
revenue tariff to some industries and free trade to others, the 
people of the United States will crush it. No party, no matter 
what its tariff doctrine may be, dare to apply that doctrine un- 
equally and unfairly to the industries of this land. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know whether or not I correctly 
understood the Senator from Texas a moment ago. Did I cor- 
rectly understand him to attribute the Democratic defeat in the 
Cleveland régime to the tariff legislation which was passed? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do attribute the defeat of 1894 largely to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Senator said that the result 
of that legislation was to divorce us from the Government. 

Mr. BAILEY. I also said that they told me that with free 
raw material we would divorce the farmers and producers of 
raw materials from the protected industries of the country, and 
thus insure our triumph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Texas a question in the interest of historical accu- 
racy or to ascertain his opinion of what the historical result 
meant. Does not the Senator from Texas believe with me that 
in that time of panic and of raids upon the Treasury for gold, 
the Democratic Party, happening to be in power, would have 
been put out of power, no matter what it had done concerning 
the tariff and no matter what it could have done? Does he 
know of any instance of any political administration weathering 
the storm of a great panic? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, they beat us in the congres- 
sional elections of 1894 worse than they did in the presidential 
election of 1896. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but was not that because the de- 
pressed conditions continued to exist, and, while the acute stage 
of the panic had passed, the hard times for the actual producer 
were increasing for quite awhile after the financial panic had 
had its break? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
needs to be a little careful there, because he and I have 
charged repeatedly that the hard times existed in 1892, and 
that it was due to the stringency originating under a Republican 
administration that Mr. Cleveland was called back into the 
Presidency a second time, after having been defeated once. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas, I 
think, need not warn the Senator from Mississippi upon that 
point. The Senator from Mississippi has made that contention, 
made it no longer than three or four days ago, and he makes it 
yet. He says that the beginning of that period of decreasing 
prices, discouraging enterprise and production and encouraging 
hoarding, began as far back as 1889 and 1890 and gradually in- 
creased until the boil burst in the shape of a financial panic. It 
reached its acute stage then, though it began before; but it un- 
doubtedly did reach its most acute and depressing condition and 
stage while we were in power and continued throughout Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration. Times did not begin to grow better 
until about the last year of his administration, and while the 
acute stage, the financial, bank form of the trouble passed away, 
the producer’s trouble did not pass away immediately, but be- 
came somewhat worse for a while after, and then gradually the 
trouble was cured, as all troubles of that sort are cured, by the 
panic leading to a rock-bottom cash industry after liquidation 
and increased labor and production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to finish with this matter first and 
then I yield to the Senator from Utah. I will not say that 


yds when the farmer begins to assess the manufacturer | 


I did not believe in it, and for that reason I did |} 


It divorced us from the | 
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a disaster of 1894 was due entirely to the tariff bill, because 
I think there were several causes—I ha most said a multi- 
tude of causes contributing to bu he Senator— 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I ask the Senator, then, would we not have 





had the same trouble if we had 
at all? 

Mr. BAILEY. 
trouble. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would we not have had that panic whether 
or not we passed the tariff bill at all? 

Mr. BAILEY. I think so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did we not have it before we passed the 
tariff bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. We did. 

As illustrating that the tariff act of 1894 contributed to our 
defeat, I will describe the political conditions 
in Texas at that time, though I know that the 
ing in our State may not typify the condition « 


never passed the tariff bill 


We would have had trouble, but mot the same 


as they existed 
litions exist 


<isting in all 


States. About the time we passed that tariff bill we were 
afflicted with the Populists, If any Senators were never troubled 
with them, they do not know what is ahead of them if the Popu- 


lists should ever come their way. They were active 
them were very eloquent; I think most of them were 
patriotic, and all of them extremely vociferous 


and mi ny of 
sincere and 


and disputatious. 


We used to have joint discussions with them, and they had one 
story which I have heard them tell 50 times. They did not 
argue against us on the money question; they argued against us 


almost entirely on the tariff question and the free raw- 
material phase of the tariff question. I see a friend of mine 
who has the honor to represent a Texas district in the other 
House, who has had some experience with these same gen- 
tlemen. One of their stock stories was this: They would tell 
how they rode up to a farmer’s house—they would pretend that 
it was a personal experience, and that Populist audience would 
shake the courthouse from turret to foundation stone every 
time the story was told—and found a farmer shearing sheep. 
He was shearing the sheep toward his head, and the Populist 
orator would declare that he told the farmer that was not the 
way to shear a sheep, and the farmer would answer, “I know 
that just as well as you do; I know that the way to shear a 
sheep is from his head back, but I am a Democrat, and I am 
ashamed to look these sheep in the face since the Democratic 
Party took the duty off of wool and left it on woolen clothes.” 

That same Populist Party elected 15 or 20 Members to the 
House of Representatives at that election. In the great Demo- 
cratic State of Texas we saved four districts by less than 1,500 
majority. 

I never attempted to controvert the Populist position on 
the tariff question at that time, but I frankly admitted that 
the Democratic Party had made the mistake of assuming the 
old Whig Party’s position and had allowed the Populist Party 
to take the true Democratic position. I am not certain, but 
I am under the impression, that there were some Populists in 
the State of Mississippi at that time. I know there were some 
afterwards, but I do not know it as well as the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WitrramMs]. I do not know that they made 
the tariff attack upon us there, but I do know they made it upon 


Sie pn 


| us in Texas, and they made it with tremendous effect. 


Mr. President, it may be that some Senators are so highly 
educated and some constituencies may be so highly educated 
that it will be easy to convince them that it is right to take the 
tax off of the wheat as it comes from the farmer's granary and to 
leave a tax on the flour as it comes from the corporation’s mill, 
but I do not believe it. I say, sir, if you are going to take the 
duty off of the steer as it leaves the farm there ought to be 
no duty on it as it goes to the laborer’s table. I say if there 
is no duty on wool out of which the manufacturer weaves 
his cloth, there ought to be no duty on it when the poor man 
buys it and hands it over to his thrifty wife to make it into a 
genteel suit of clothes. That is my philosophy; this is my 
creed—equal justice to all men, to all industries, to all sections, 
to all classes, and special privileges to none. Under that sign, 
sir, the Democratic Party will conquer, and under no other sign 
can it ever hope to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have listened with creat 
interest, as I always do, to the remarks of the Senator from 
Texas. No man admires his great ability more than I do. No 
man wonders more at his great intellectual acuteness, and I can 
only regret to see that ability and that acuteness not being us d 
at this moment, in my opinion, either for the benefit of the party 
of which he is a member or the country of which he is a citizen. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator permit me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 
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Mr. BAILEY. I have just been expending my strength and | 
time speaking for a bill passed by the Democrats in the House | 
of Representatives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, Mr. President, the Senator from Texas | 
is not so simple to imagine that I am so simple as not to know 
that he knows that if he can put that bill upon this bill he kills | 
that bill and this bill both. 

Now, Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Texas will not 
imagine that he is the only Democrat in this great body or the 
only Democrat at the other end of this Capitol. That he has 
right to claim to be par excellence a Democrat is of course un- 
disputed. But he is not the Democratic Party—not one of us | 
here is—and what I meant just a moment ago was that at | 
present his great ability is being chiefly used, practically, as 
far as this particular matter is concerned, in giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy. I do not intend to make a long speech, 
and I would have made none but for the ex-cathedra air, the 
schoolmaster way, in which the Senator from Texas has under- 
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taken to teach us Democracy, referring to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hitcucock], I think, as one “who is sitting 
around with books in his hand trying to catch his fellow Demo- 
crat in some error.” The Senator from Texas must remember 
that he can not freely attack the position of his Democratic 
colleagues, as in the speech he has just made and in a former 
speech he has done, without expecting them, in their ineffective 
and frequently helpless way, as compared with his great ability, 
to attack the attacker. ¥ 

The Senator from Texas must remember the old story about 
the man who took the leadened end of his buggy whip to the 
dog’s head and smashed it, and when the owner of the dog 
came out after awhile and said, “ Why didn’t you hit him with 
the other end of your buggy whip?” replied, “ Why didn’t your 
dog come at me with his other end?” 

The Senator from Texas can not attack the party and the 
party’s policy as announced by a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives—and a majority in this body of not two-thirds only, 
the number necessary to bind the Democrats here, but a ma- 
jority of more than nine-tenths of the Democratic membership 
here—and not expect a Democratic Senator from another State, 
perhaps helplessly, perhaps hopelessly, perhaps ineffectively, to 
hunt up such statistics as he can to reply to him to the best of 
his ability and opportunity. This only was the sin—if sin 
there was—of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Having said that much, Mr. President, I want to talk a little 
about some of the positions taken by the Senator from Texas 
to-day. The Senator from Texas has the antifree-raw-material 
microbe. Some other Democrats elsewhere have the free-raw- 
material microbe. I am trying to the best of my ability to 
catch neither disease—to harbor neither germ. 

I think when you are fighting a great system which is op- 
pressing the people—the system of protectionism, whether it 
be protectionism in one item to an agricultural producer, 
protectionism in another item to a miner, protectionism in 
another item to a manufacturer—and when the enemy are 
intrenched in power and fortified in their rifle pits—and I} 
ean not choose the particular position which I regard as 
strongest and best fortified and least accessible to take first— 
then very frequently I am compelled to take the lowest posi- 
tion in the ramparts, because it is the line of least resist- 
ance—I am compelled, if I would deal successfully with an 
enemy like that, to undermine, to sap the line wherever I can 
and override it wherever I can. To leave the metaphor off, in 
attacking protectionism my idea is that when I am furnished 
with the opportunity to reduce a protectionist duty anywhere, 
it is my time to act, even though I can not right now act in 
reducing another and a more oppressive protectionist duty else- 
where in the line of combined special interests. 

I am very much like the Irishman who came out on the occa- 
sion of an Orange parade at Tipperary with a shillalah, and 
when some one said, “ Whom are you going to fight?” replied, 
“ God only knows, I donot; but lam going to hit the first Orange 
head I see.” I am going to destroy the first protectionist abuse 
that I can discover and get at. If a Republican President is 
kind enough to give me an opportunity to deal practically with 
a few of them—I started to say I am going to thank him. I 
reckon that is useless gratitude—I will rather thank God for the 
lucid interval which he has had and proceed to take advantage 
of it in the interest of an overtaxed people. 

The Senator from Texas took a position a minute ago, if I 
understood him, and if I did not, at any rate what I have to 
say about it will, I hope, be accepted as a just and accurate 
economical thought concerning the effect of the free entry of 
raw materials, which I do not consider correct. From my own 
standpoint, the result of the free entry of raw materials is just 
this: The first effect of it is to cheapen the process of produc- 


tion to the manufacturer, because the raw material is 4 
of the cost of the finished product after it has gone throug 


| process of manufacture. The first effect of cheapening th. 


of the raw material to the manufacturer is to increas 
The effect of increasing the 
of the manufacturer is to stimulate that particular manuf 
ing business and to invite more people to participate | 
because of its high profit. The second effect upon the 


| material itself is to increase the demand for it in order to sy, 
| ply the needs of a stimulated business, and increasing tho , 


mand for the raw material necessarily increases the pr 
the raw material to the extent of the increased demand, \ 
ever that may be. So that frequently it happens that 
the natural effect of taking the duty off the raw mate 
to decrease the price of the raw material, that effect j 


tially counterbalanced and sometimes for a time wholly | In- 
terbalanced by the much-increased demand. Whether that }): 


happened in this case of hides, to which he has referred, 
not know. 

Now, Mr. President, what happens to the manufacturer 
that? Increased competition, which is invited by in 
profits, leads to a decreased price. It is very seldom, i 


that a decrease of the duty on a raw material used by a | 


facturer leads immediately to a decrease of the price of t 
ished product. 


creased competition competing for business in the manufa 
product decreases the price of the finished product. 


And that happens in every case except these two: Whiere 


there is a monopoly of the business, of course, real compet 
can not be increased and the effect of decreased price wi 


be felt, and wherever there is a tariff duty upon the finis! 


product so high as to be prohibitive, or practically pro! 


there, also, the natural effect which I have described is count ; 


acted and nullified. So thus far the Senator from Te) 


right: where there is a tariff duty upon a manufactured )) 


uct high enough to enable the American manufacturers 
at an exorbitant price anyhow, despite the cheapened « 


production brought about by the free entry of the raw materi 


they will try to sell as close up to the line of the level gi 
the tariff shelter as they can, and if there are few en 
them and they are able to do it they will form a 
“trust,” or, in plain English, a combination, for the pur 
making that competitive effort ineffective and fruitless, 

Mr. President, so much for that: There are three s« 
tariff, Mr. President, and I am going to turn schoolmas 
a few minutes myself, not for the Senate, of course, }) 
cause it seems that this particular question has never | 
sufficiently clarified in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp. ‘! 
first, a tariff for protection. The rates under that 
those who are advocating it and drawing a tariff bill : 
eal, will go to the point of prohibition of importations f: 
eign countries into the domestic markets. But as Tom ‘ 
said, “Thank God mankind are not logical,” and no prot: 
ever yet existed who dared draw a tariff bill which \ 
cally protective all through its items, all along the |i 
tariff bill has ever been drawn by a protectionist every 
which was prohibitive. But as the object of it is to i 
home market to the home producer, it could not be co 
successful unless the duties were high enough to ex: 
foreign competition. 

Ideally that is the protective tariff. Now, what is id: 
free-trade tariff—for that is the next tariff? It is a tari! 
entirely npon noncompeting articles. A free-trade count 
Great Britain, may collect almost as much money in tari! 
per annum as we ourselves do. But the duties are levi: 
noncompeting articles, with the declared purpose that | 
port duties shall not in any way disturb the home pro! 
and so that every dollar of cost added and collected i: 
from the consumer shall go into the Government treasi: 
that there is not even an incidental protection to dist 
home producer, to discriminate against the consumer i! |! 
of the home producer, or to give advantage to one ho: 
ducer over another. 


1 


Then there is the old historic Democratic tariff whi). © 
far as I know, is peculiar to America alone of all coun!) 


It has never existed as a fact upon any statute book, but | 
been the goal toward which Democrats have tried to | 


The Walker tariff of 1846 came near it and fhe tariff of |>: 


still nearer. The theory underlying that sort of tariff is 
First, that a tariff is a tax; secondly, that it is a tax u) 
consumer; third, that all taxes ought to be as nearly as })s 
equal, and that, therefore, tariff taxes upon the consumer 
to tax all consumers, and that the various importations « 


has 


But after the process has been in operation |: 
enough for the invited competition to come into play, the i 
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to be divided into about three classes, roughly outlined in | 
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ay: Necessities of life and necessities of manufacturers in 
pore ‘lass, meaning by “necessities of manufacturers” what 
sre ordinarily called natural products or raw material; and 
that upon that class, being necessities, there ought to be lev ied 
the very smallest possible duty consistent with the effective 
administration of government. 3 

hen there ought to be a class of so-called luxuries—and I 
think I am striking the Walker tariff idea—and the duties 
jevied there ought to be as high as possible without encourag- 
ing smuggling. Then there is an intermediate class between 
the two, which we may eall the class of comforts, or whatever 
we choose to term them, and upon that class of articles there 
ought to be levied a duty at what is called the maximum 
revenue point, meaning by that the maximum revenue point in 
eo far as the Government requires a revenue. The ideal maxi- 
mum revenue point is the point at which the Government 
can get the highest point of revenue multiplying the rate by the 
volume of importation. But if the Government does not need 
that much, then, of course, it will levy a less tax, and that is 
the tariff which was professed by Mr. Cleveland and by most 
of the other men who have led the Democratic Party in the 
Ptr. President, if there were a clean slate the Senator from 
Texas and I, I take it, would stand pretty nearly together upon 
what I have just explained to be a tariff for revenue only. 
tut there is not a clean slate. There is not a clean slate 
nationally, and there is not a clean slate internationally, and 
the difference between a theorist and a statesman is that one 
drives blindly at the ideal desired and the other drives at 
the highest good attainable practically under existing condi- 
tions here and elsewhere to be met. There is not a clean slate 
nationally. No tabula rasa there, because we have in existence 
a protectionism which is in the very bone and blood of the com- 
mercial and industrial body of the United States, and nobody 
but a madman would undertake to tear it all down at once or 
to run through it the delicate rapier of a delicate theory. 

You may want to remove a house to build another one; but, if 
there are other houses in that neighborhood or people close 
around, you do not blow it up with dynamite. You take time 
about it. 

When Sir Robert Peel changed the opinion or policy of a 
lifetime and undertook to introduce free trade in Great Britain 
he took 10 years to complete his work—to reach the goal. Little 
by little his work was done and in such a manner as to leave 
in the wake of each tariff reduction or removal, not a soup 
house or empty factories and unemployed labor, but plain and 
obvious and palpable amelioration in the general condition of 
the people. : 

Have you a clean slate internationally? Nota bit of it. The 
trouble with the antifree-raw-material theory is just that. I 
should say unhesitatingly that I would infinitely rather have a 
small revenue duty upon raw materials than to have them free 
but for the circumstance which I am going to mention now, 
which is the difficulty in the way of this theory, and that is an 
international industrial slate written all over, not a tabula rasa. 
There is not an enlightened country on the face of the globe at 
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this time which has not, wisely or unwisely—it makes no | 


difference which—in violation of or in obedience to sound eco- 


nomical law, whichever it may be, admitted to its manufac- 


turers free raw material. 

_ What is the result, as far as we are concerned, whether we 
like it or not, whether it accords with an ideal tariff system 
or not? What is the result? Are Senators going to take the 
position that they neither expect nor desire the increase of 
American manufacturing productions beyond the point where 
they fill the home market? No. Democrats, of all men, least 
can take that position. We have always contended that with 
small tariff taxes on the finished product and on material and 
machinery used in manufacturing them our manufacturing 
business must grow; that other people would buy from us 
because we would buy more from them; and that after awhile 
the world’s market for our manufactures would come into 
existence, as well as a home market. 

But whatever theory there may be about it on one side or the 
other of the political line, this is the fact of American develop- 
met and American growth: With our magnificent resources, 
our magnificent area of domestic free trade, which has had more 
to do with our prosperity than any other one factor, except 
the intelligence and freedom of our people, our manufacturing 
business has grown in the past, and will grow until it has over- 
leaped the national boundaries and has leapt into foreign ter- 
ae It is doing it now where not overtaxed at home nor 
orbidden foreign entry by foreign protective tariffs. 

It is wrong to hothouse manufacturers by legislation. From 
my standpoint it is immoral, unethical, and dishonest to levy a 
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tribute upon one man in order to make another prosperous. I 
join in every word of the eloquent diatribe that the eloquent 
Senator from Texas has just pronounced in his eloquent manner 
against the oppressive profits and the excessive wealth that 
have come to the manufacturers of this country as a favored 
class in contrast with the laborers and the farmers. But there 
is just one thing, Mr. President, which is worse than hothousing 
the manufacturer by taxation at the expense of others into pros- 
perity, and that is handicapping him by taxation into a condition 
where competition with foreign manufacturers is hopeless 

If English and German and French manufacturers ean bring 
in their raw materials free, and if the American manufacturer 
can not bring his in free, then you have, by fixing a tax upon 
the raw materials, handicapped by legislation your own manu- 
facturer until he is hopeless, outside of your own boundaries, 
to do business except in those few cases where the superiority 
of nis genius, the superiority of his organization, the freedom 
from excessive military taxation and burdens, the freedom 
from various other oppressive regulations, will enable him, 
notwithstanding the handicap, to compete and excel. 

Now, I take it that what I am about to say is the right Demo- 
cratic position from the moral standpoint—and thfs tariff ques- 
tion is a moral question. I join with a great Democrat in 
saying that it is no more righteous to commit larceny by opera- 
tion of law than it is to commit it in violation of law. Govern- 
ment has a right to tax me 5 per cent, 10 per cent, 50 per 
cent, 100 per cent, to take all I have if it be necessary for gov- 
ernmental and public purposes, to maintain the Government, 
to assert the independence of the country, to preserve the liber- 
ties of the people, to educate the children of the people. More 
than that, it has the right not only to take all I have, but to take 
all I am, take me myself, and put me on the firing line as food 
for gunpowder, but it has not a right to take one nickel out 
of my pocket or out of the pocket of the humblest negro who 
is laboring on my cotton plantation or the preacher on his cir- 
cuit or the clerk at his counter to give it to any man. If the 
Government does not need it, then the Government has no right 
to deflect it to aid the business of another man, whether that 
man be a farmer or whether he be a miner or whether he be 
a manufacturer, I do not care. 

And when the Senator from Texas tells me that he can not 
attack and can not join in an onslaught and a charge upon 
the bold, fortified lines of the enemy, where the rifle pits of 
the protectionists who are receiving agricultural protection 
duties are stationed, and now and here accessible to attack, 
simply because he can not at the same time take the still higher 
point where the rifle pits are filled by people who are receiving 
benefits through protectionist duties on manufactured articles, 
there is where he and I differ. 

Protectionism is my enemy, the enemy of my people, the 
enemy of my labor, and, in my opinion, the enemy of right, 
morality, and economic ethics. Wherever I see a protectionist 
duty I shall, if I can, abolish it, and sometimes when things 
are bundled up together so that I can not get them apart I will 
abolish even a revenue duty if by doing it I can reduce in whole 
or in part of other duties which are protectionist duties. 

Now, what is all this talk about the great distinction between 
putting a small duty on a thing and putting it on the free list? 
What does it amount to after all? The first and the second are 
questions of reducing taxes paid by the consumer. Suppose on 
a thing there is a tax of 10 per cent and you reduce it to 5 per 
cent, you have reduced duties, that is all. Suppose it bears a 
duty of 10 per cent and you reduce it to nothing, you have reduced 
duties, that is all. You have untaxed the people to that extent. 
Even if it were true that untaxing the consumer as far as the 
raw material is concerned would not go to the ultimate consumer 
immediately, I would still do it, hoping that I would get a 
chance at the other fellow at the finished product end of the 
line of legislative larceny later on, and when I got it I would 
take advantage of it. 

But there is nothing more childlike and bland than telling me 
that when you put raw material upon the free list you are doing 
it for the benefit of the manufacturer, unless in the cases w! 
the manufacturer is in a position where by virtue of mo! 


| or something else he can absolutely or substantially contr 1 
fix prices. The stimulation of business by cheapening the cos 

| of production and the increase in the volume of business and 
the higher temptation held out by higher profits in business will 

bring about the competition which will bring about the price 

reduction. It is true that removing a duty upon raw materials 

merely enables the manufacturer to redu is prices, while 

reducing the duty upon the finished prod ! to do it. 

But I do emphasize this, that when you come to fix the point 


of price reduction toward which you shall force him it is very 
largely fixed by the factor of the rate of duty upon the raw 
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material. If you will take a raw material and tax it 20 or Mr. HEYBURN. Of course, I will respect the Sen 
25 per cent, then you can not in common fairness and common | Wish not to pursue the subject, but if it would not be «: 
justice and common sense reduce the duty on the finished prod- | trusion upon him, I would suggest that as soon as sheep 
uct a8 much as you otherwise could by fully that 20 or 25 per | no longer profitable but were rather an encumbrance be 
cent. If you do it anyhow, you are committing a worse wrong | Of their lack of value they disappear just as soon as they | 
than hothousing by taxing an industry into prosperity. You | be driven or shipped from the ranches. But sheep flocks ar, 
are committing the crime of handicapping by taxation a pro- | Produced in one year. It takes several years to reinstat 
duction which would without your handicap have a fair chance | Sheep industry after it has been driven ovt. 
and an equal opportunity with the foreigner. Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, well, it has been 14 years sinc: 
if I understand the Democratic doctrine, it is this: The | “ great tragedy” concerning sheep occurred. 
goal is to divorce just as far as we can government from big} Mr. HEYBURN. We have the sheep now and we wa 
business and big business from government, and to take the | keep them. 
Government out of the business of being a silent partner in Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, the sheep are not increasing in 
private enterprise. Under our system, where no direct taxes | portion either to population or other agricultural producti 
can be levied except when they are apportioned between the in proportion to manufacturing production, or in propor: 
States, we could not, if we wanted to, resort to a free-trade | Rational wealth or national demand for wool and woolens 
tariff; but we can levy just as few taxes as possible; and Mr. HEYBURN. We are the third largest wool-prod 
unless we want to handicap our manufacturers in the foreign | State in the United States, 
market we have got to give them the same opportunity to buy Mr. WILLIAMS. But I am not talking about a parti 
their raw material here as the foreigner has there. Unless we | State. 
want to handicap them even in the home market, when we| Mr. HEYBURN. We have the sheep and we want to 
come to fixing tariff rates we have got to put as much more | them. 
tax on the finished product as amounts to the tax on the raw| Mr. WILLIAMS. I am talking about wool in the | 
material. So you have absolutely handicapped them not only | States. My heavens, what in the world has the percent 
in foreign markets, but in the home market, by making them | Wool grown in Idaho as compared with other States got | 


decreasing the volume of their business in your home market. 

Therefore, while I would theoretically, and if I had a clean 
slate, operate with the Senator from Texas in having taxes 
on all imports, so that all consumers might be made to con- 
tribute to the Federal Treasury, and he and I would not then 
differ very far, yet confronting actual conditions, as they are 


sufficiency of wool for American domestic consumption ’ 

Mr. HEYBURN. It has something to do with it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will yield in a minute, but I want 
answer you. Of course, it is the truth that every frontier s; 
passes through its pastoral stage. They begin by raising « 
and sheep and things of that sort. Then later on they bevin to 
to-day here and abroad, he and I differ about to the extent | substitute the production of cereals and cotton and so 
that I have indicated. I am glad to see that the Democratic | for it. Still later, diversifying their industries as well as tly 
Party as a whole in this House and in the other is taking the | agriculture, they have manufactures, and all that. There) 
position which it seems to me is right. has been a period in the United States when there were S'1/ 
I am so constituted that I do not like ever to sit down with- | out in the West that were increasing their number of head « 
out taking notice of a misapplied anecdote, if there is any. I | Sheep and when there were States in the East that were (e- 
have heard many, many times that old story about the sheep | creasing theirs. That will go on just as long as the evolution 
being sheared backward and the man who said, “ He had never | of the human race pursues its usual course, and pastoral cond 
been able to look a sheep in the face after the Democrats took | tions give way before increased density of population an (i- 
the duty off of wool.” I think, like most of you, my fellow | versification of industry and higher priced lands, and so forth. 
Democrats, I have heard it from Republican lips told upon the Mr. HEYBURN. I would call the Senator’s attention to tly 
Democratic Party. They told it all over the country. I reckon 
they told it out in Idaho, out in Wyoming, out in Colorado, and 
everywhere in the country. I see the smile upon the face of 


the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hrygsvurn], and I expect he told 


official figures. The value of sheep in the United States in 18:6 
was $65,000,000, and to-day it is $233,000,000. So they do noi 
seem to have disappeared under the existing tariff. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The selling price! Yes! Now, wil! the 
it himself. So it just happened accidentally, of course, that | gentleman read the figures for the last 10 years, or hand it to 
even the anecdote of my friend the Senator from Texas was 


me and I will read them for the last two years; i. ¢. the 
to-day Republican. But he has amended it to make it a tariff-for- 


number of sheep. The gentleman has, I fear, resorted to tie 
revenue anecdote; that is to say, he amended it from the way | old trick of argumentation, which is to go back to an ini!' 
I heard it. I always heard that the man merely said, “ Oh, yes; | year about as bad as could be found. Wighteen hundred : 
that is all right; but I have never been able to look a sheep in 


ninety, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, down to 1896, were years 
the face since they put wool on the free list.” My friend adds, 


of great hardship, when all sorts of values were going down 


| 
charge a higher price in order to obtain the same profit, thus : the question of a tariff and our being able to prod 


“and kept the high duty on the finished woolen products.” 


and all sorts of production was discouraged here and elsewhere. 
Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 


The gentleman has taken one of those years and then taken a 
very highly prosperous year 14 years later and compare tle 
two. But the point I am making is this, and I am making it to 
Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will not be interrupted, I | the Republican intellect: The whole theory of protectionism 
think the reason why they were not able to look a sheep in the | rests, if it rests rightly on anything at all, upon the prin 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from ee 
“iy 
face after they had taken the duty off of wool was because the | that by encouraging home production you finally bring about a 


yield to the smiling gentleman from Idaho? 


sheep had disappeared. volume of production which is sufficient for home consum)tio 
Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not the way the story goes; but | and that by thus bringing the field of competition into the ei- 
there is nobody in this Chamber who can better explain, | couraged business you reduce prices. The whole theory of pro- 
elongate, or diversify any statement, even an anecdote, than the | tection rests upon this basis, that you want to produce the 
Senator who has just taken his seat.. I would be willing to | encouraged or protected thing in quantities sufficient for | 
accept the anecdote with the amendment but for the fact that | consumption. 
I do not find the sheep are increasing in the United States very Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 
rapidly even now after a long time of high duties upon wool, Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, if you find anything concering 
and I do find that sheep raising thus far at any rate, as | which that is hopeless, and you are compelled to admit from 
shown in the tables, is capable of supplying the increased and | past history that you have not done it with regard to woo!, 11! 
increasing American demand for wool. That leads me to/ that you can not do it, then the theory of protection quoad (|! 
another thing. particular thing—wool—has failed. 
Mr. HEYBURN. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator if Now, as to wool, you have never succeeded in protectins 
it would disturb the line of his argument, but I wanted to make | hothousing it into a production of a volume sufficient for ‘lv 
the suggestion, based upon the facts, that it took about one | American market, 
year for the sheep to disappear, and it takes e»out seven years Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 
to reinstate the sheep business after the duty has been restored. Mr. WILLIAMS. In one minute. There wasa time at w!)\!) 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. I do not believe I care to go| the American people produced wool to export, and under vari''s 
into that except to say this—— tariff systems later—severgl of them protective; indeed. 
Mr. HEYBURN. We will go into it later. the most part protective—the difference between the amou! 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, anything in the world can dis- | wool needed for American consumption and the amount of \ 
appear quicker than it can reappear—a sheep or an oak tree. | grown in America has increased rather than decreased. 
It is a truism in itself. I am not going to undertake to deny it. Now I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 
Even the Senator from Idaho or I could disappear quicker than Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator has annow! ed 
another man could reappear. a new doctrine, which is that we protect an article for 
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urpose of enabling our own country to produce it to the extent 
.¢ fully supplying the wants of our people. 

“Mr. WILLIAMS. I announce that that is what I segard as | 
, Republican doctrine; it is not mine. 

‘ir. GALLINGER. No; that is the Senator’s declaration, | 
fo produce a sufficient quantity for home consumption. Would | 
he Senator apply that to sugar and rice? Would he take ihe 
‘ayiff off of sugar and rice because we do not produce enough 
io supply our own people ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator has no special favoritism in 
the way of production, 

“Mr. GALLINGER. Would the Senator remove those duties | 
hbecnuse our 

~ \fp. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Mississippi is not now 
advocating free wool] for that matter; and here upon the floor | 
of the Senate the other day he said he would much prefer a 
iuty of 20 per cent on wool to no duty at all, because the Sena- 
tor frem Mississippi realizes that the Government must have | 
revenue, and he would not give away all that revenue for noth- 
ing: amd because, in the second place, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi believes that 20 per cent duty on wool after a few years 
will bring more money into the Treasury than 44 per cent duty 
npon weol now does, 

‘Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator manifestly has been advocat- 
ine free raw material. I do not think wool is a raw material. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then the Senator from Mississippi has sim- 
ply awkwardly expressed himself. The Senator from Mississippi 
bas been trying to the very best of his ability to deplore and 
recret that the Democratic Party should be divided into two 
classes, one of which is making a fetish of free raw material 
and the other is making a fétish of antifree raw material, and 
io express his own determination to tear down protectionism 
by the easiest possible methods that he can find, regardless of 
either theory. That is the question. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi went on to say that in the long run, if we were going to 
carry our manufactures into other countries, we would have to 
have free raw material, or else the other enlightened nations 
of the earth would have to tax their raw material. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no disposition to disturb the har- | 
mony that prevails to-day on the Democratic side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The harmony is complete, I think, except 
as to three or four. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On the contrary, I feel very much as 
Sir Lucius O’ Trigger expressed himself in The Rivals, when he 
said: 

The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands; we should only 
spoil it by trying to explain it. 1 

The Senator from Mississippi has not answered my question. 
When the Senator says sheep have not increased under the pro- 
tective policy he ought to go to the record, because the record 
is that in 1896—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have heard that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In 1896, under a Democratic tariff, sheep 
in this country were valued at $65,000,000, and to-day they 
are worth $233,000,000. 7 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I have heard that. That is absolutely | 
true. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There has been a progressive increase 
year by year since the enactment of the McKinley tariff law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that trick of argumentation, 
taking a very low initial year. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But there has been a progressive increase. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will allow me, I should like to call his attention to the 
humber of sheep, 

Mr. GALLINGER. There has been a very large increase of | 
the number. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have the figures here. 
There has been practically no increase for the last 20 or 30 / 
years, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In order to get this right, I will read it. | 
The number of sheep in 1896 was 32,000,000. I am reading | 
round numbers, not all the figures. In 1898 they had decreased | 
(0 29,000,000, a decrease of only—— 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator is reading the wrong column. 
entinde The Senator is reading the wrong column 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I see; I am reading about oxen. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is reading the oxen column 
in place of the sheep column, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is right; they are side by side. 
1 will read it. I am reading it merely to get it in the Recorp, 
80 as to show T am not trying to avoid any figures of any sort. 
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The same result follows as to sheep, except, of course, there are 
different numbers. 
In 1896 the number of sheep was thirty-eight and a quarter 


| millions, in round numbers. In 1897 it was thirty-six and three- 


quarter millions, in round numbers. Perhaps I had better read 
the exact figures, so that they may go into the Recorp, 

In 1896, 38,298,783. In 1897, 36,818,643. In 1S89S they increased 
in number to 37,656,960. In 1899 they increased to 39,114,453. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Protection was getting in its work. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, it was setting in awfully slowly. if 
it is taken in comparison with the increase in population 
and——— 

Mr. GALLINGER. A couple of millions a year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the increase in practical enterprises 
of every description. If the Senator will let me read the fig- 
ures first, then he can argue later. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In 1900, 41,883,065; and then the next 
year there was a,jump, and there were, in 1901, 59,756,718; 
then, in 1902, 62,039,091; then, in 1903, 65,964,876, in round 
numbers 64,000,000; and then, in 1904, it dropped to 51,630,144, 
a drop of 6,000,000 in one year; then, in 1906, it went up to 
50,631.619; in 1907, 53,240,282; in 1908, 54,631,000; in 1909, 
56,084,000; and in 1910, 57.216,000. From 1896 to 1910, in 14 
years, an increase in round numbers of 19,000,000 in the number 
of sheep, out of a present total of 57,000,000 in round numbers. 


| Nineteen is 334 per cent of 57. Divide that percentage by 14 
| to get the average annual increase in the number of sheep. The 


result is not astounding, to say the least. In 1901 sheep for the 
first time got back to what they had been in 1886, and passed it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me one word, I will be through and I shall not interrupt him 
further—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I de not mind interruptions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senators on the other side of the 


| Chamber are making pleas in behalf of the farmers of the 
| country, and they have even got a so-called farmers’ free list. 


In 1896 the value of the sheep on the farms was $65,000,000 
and in 1910 it was $233,000,000. It seems to me that under the 
protective policy of the Republican Party we are doing pretty 
well by the farmer, so far, at least, as the sheep producer is 
concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes. I could increase the value of 
bananas—or rather the price; they would have no higher 
value—in the United States, too, very largely by simply putting 
a very large duty on them and robbing the consumer out of 
just that much in the shape of tax-made price. There is not 
any great secret about that. That is the reason I read the 
numbers instead of the prices. 

Now, the question remains upon this bill. I am willing to 
vote for the reductions on all of the duties on manufactured 
products which are made in this bill; I am willing to face a 
print-paper trust with free paper, which is a finished product, 
and with free wood pulp, as well as free pulp wood. I am will 
ing to reduce the duty on dressed meat to the extent to which 
it is reduced here, and I would be willing to reduce it more. J] 
am willing to put the articles which are placed on the free list 
here on the free list as regards Canada. I would not put al! 
of them on the free list as regards the whole world, because I 
think it would needlessly violate the symmetry of the tariff and 
would needlessly sacrifice revenue that is needed. I am willing 
to vote for this bill because it is a reduction of taxes pro tanto 
upon the American people, and if Senators could convince me 
that it did not reduce taxes over $500 I would still vote for thebill, 

The Senator from Texas and I are the best of friends per 
sonally and politically, and are going to remain so. I sat at 
the feet of Gamaliel in the other House when he was the mi- 
nority leader of that body, and I am not ashamed to say that 
I learned, although older in years though younger in service 
than he, many a lesson of Democracy; but I do not believe he 
is teaching me practical Democracy to-day, and I believe that 
he will come to a time when he will see it. I regret that even 
for the moment he should be out of touch with the new Demo 
eratic House and with the Democratic part of the Senate. I 
expect to see him in the future right nine times where he is 
wrong ence on tariff questions, but I think he is wrong now, 
and I could not keep my seat after this lecture to the Democracy 
of the country, but rose to express my conviction, at any rate, 
that I am a Democrat in spite of the position taken by the Sen 
ator from Texas, that the Democratic House is Democratic, and 
that these Democratic Senators are Democratic, and that in 
voting for this reciprocity bill we are casting a vote at least not 
undemocratic. That, Mr. President, is my apology for the few 
unnecessary remarks that I have made. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, when the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi declared that I am giving aid and comfort to the enemy, 
he forgot that when interrupted I was denouncing a tariff bill 
enacted by a Republican Congress and approved by a Republican 
President. He forgot also that when denouncing the law which 
placed hides on the free list without placing boot hees, and 
leather there with the I was ing what all of my Demo- 
cratic associates in the last Co more than once. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I just want to say that you and I are both 
in favor of the Democratic free-list bill, of course. The only 
difference is that I do not want it as an amendment here. 

BAILEY. But the Senator had no righ no other 

D ratic Senator had any right, to project himself into my 

criticisi f the action of a Republican Congress with the sug- 

t at I am giving aid and comfort to the enemy. Who, 

sil his allies? The Republican chairn of the Finance 

C ee; he marches side by side with ,* Senator from 

Pen ania {[Mr. Pexrose], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loper], and almost every stalwart protectionist on that 

id One of the first, and one of the most cordial, letters which 
cal 1 Py lent indorsing this reciprocity igreement with 
( la was from Nelson W. Aldrich, the — pri iest , of pro- 
te Was he apt to volunteer his approval of a Democratic 
me No more than President Taft was to Gigante one. 
Gil iid and comfort to the enemy! Is not Aldrich with you 

nd iinst me? Is not Penrose with you and against me? 
Is ] lot with you and against me? Is Root not with you 

a ; e 

An overwhelming majority of the Republicans i Senate 











» with the res from Missasing! and ainst me 

0 motion; and I could, therefore, with better reason, say 
th he is acting with the See The Senator from Mississippi 
for ue he taunts me with being in a nority among 
Democrats that he is with the majority among Republicans 
on this motion. Such an expression was ne ither just nor gen- 
erous. Probably I will oo hereafter urn that taunt; 
for if he thinks I ought to surrender my opinion to the majority 
on this question he an think it right for him to do so on all 
other questions, and he may never be in a minority of our party. 
I am as good a party man as any good citizen ought to be; 
but when I must prove my democracy by supporting the policy 
of a Republican President, I will revise my rules for determin- 
ing my party affiliation. When I must establish my fealty to 
the Democratic Party by following the flag so gallantly rne 
by tl Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] I will take 
1 new ventory of my opinions. He is a Republican of the 
~ ind and he never yoted a Democratic ticket, or 
scratched Republican ticket, in his life. I can understand 
how he would feel bound by a sense of party loyalty to support 
thi stration measure; but we have indeed fallen upon 
strange times when a Democratic upbraids a fellow 


Senator 
i 


Democrat for refusing to sustain a Republican 


President. I 








have been here for more than 20 years and the Senator from 
Mississippi can not find a single instance where any Republican 
President has ever relied on me to help pass one of his ad- 
ministration measures. 

Under that Democratic administration from 1898 to 1897 I 
helped to do some things which I did not think it wise to do. 
I helped pass the Wilson Bill when I knew it was not con- 
structed in accordance with the principles of the Democratic 


Party; and if, sir, my party shall be called back to power I 
have no doubt that I will find it necessary to yield, on rare 
occasions only, let us hope, but at least on some occasions, my 
individual opinion for the sake of party unity; and I wil! cheer- 


fully do so when the good to be accomplished is, upon the whole, 
greater than the evil. 


The Senator from Mississippi says that he and I both favor 
the fri e-list bill; but that he does not want it as an amendment 


to this bill. I will take it in any fair way that I can get it, and 
I believe that the surest way to get it is to engraft 
reciprocity bill which the President so much desires, 
compel him to give the country what we say it ought 


it on the 


ind thus 
to have, 


or make him deny his administration the achievement which he 
has ashlee and repeatedly proclaimed a signal triumph of 


statesmanship. 

The President might veto this free-list bill if it were sent to 
him as a separate matter, but he would be a madman to veto 
the reciprocity bill in order toe prevent the free-list bill becom- 
ing a law if he thinks the reciprocity bill worth half the effort 
he has made to pass it, for the free list does not signify mach 


one way or the other. It is of so little real consequence that I 
would never say to the farmers of this country that it will 





~ompenate them for a fraction of the injury which the Canadian 
treaty inflicts upon them. It gives them free implements; but 
ements can now be imported free from all countries except 
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from those which levy a duty on similar articles from 
country. Farm implements from our greatest commercia] 
are now free, and this will subtract but little from their 


I 


It puts cotton bagging and cotton ties on the free list, pu; 
will be worth to the cotton planters of the South only 


10 cents a bale on their cotton. It puts salt on the freo 
but the salt bill of an average family for a whole year 
not be equal to the protection on a single wool hat at 
cent. The whole saving to the agricultural people of the | 
States will not be 10 per cent of what they lose on the 
crop if the Canadian treaty shall reduce the price of , 
cents a bushel. But it will be worth something to our f 
and all Democrats should zealously support it. 

Mr. President, when this farmers’ free list is 
as it will be, I shall offer the woolen eg as it pass 
House, with some important amendments. I do not beli: 
the duty on cheap clothes and cheap blankets ought to be 
than the duty on Brussels carpets, and so I have t 
those duties. I have reduced the duty on all wool 
except the finer grades of carpets to 30 per cent, and | 
raised the duty on wool to 30 per cent. 

What will those gentlemen who from time to time |} 
sinuated that I am a protectionist say to that 
people buy woolen goods, and I am trying to reduce 
on them from 42 to 30 per cent; the manufacturers 
ind I am trying to increase the duty on it from 2 
per cent. Who will call that protection? Is it protecti 
demand that when the manufacturer imports his w: 
contribute to the support the Government the sa 
farmer does when he imports his woolen goods? Is 
manufacturer better able to pay a tax on wool than 
is to pay a tax on woolen goods? During the debat: 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill Democratic Senators declai 
great vehemence about the enormous profits of {1 
manufacturers, and will they tell me now that 
manufacturer is not able to pay as high a duty on ! 
the man of toil and poverty must pay upon his woo! 


voted 


cha 


8) per 


of 


To say that, sir, is to deride the history and the 
of our party. 

We have never made an argument on the tari 
which did not appraise a revision of the woolen 


much more fmportant than any other tariff reform it 
to pro] and yet I am told that my amendm« 
every duty in the woolen schedule must be rejected | 
adoption will jeopardize this treaty, and some who d 
favor the treaty say that it must pass without am 
cause they believe it will tend to still further di 
publican Party. I do not believe that. If the Can 
is wrong, and the Republican Party passed it, we mi 
by its mistake; but if it is so bad as to disrupt the R 
Party, what must happen to us if we help to pass it? 
simply neutralize the effect of the President’s blund 
The refusal to put the free list and the woolen 
this bill is predicatd upon the idea that if we do so 


ose ; 


dent will veto all of them. That argument whe! 
simply means that if we pass the reciprocity bill 
President so much desires, and let him sign that a 
away in the archives of the State Department, 
leave him free to veto the other bills. If the Pr 


veto Canadian reciprocity because the free list and t 
schedule are attached to it, will he not veto the fr 


the woolen schedule if presented to him separat« 
he will. If he would veto all of them together h 
tainly veto the two which he does not want after 


given him the one which he does want; and by this 
course the Democrats of the Senate put themsel\ 

attitude of saying to the world that they set a higher 
the President’s reciprocity agreement than we do on ow 
schedule. 

If you desire to destroy the protective system, le! 
the woolen schedule. That is the keystone of the | 
arch; and if we nullify that agreement between the *! 
and the weavers, made more than 40 years ago and 1 
observed until now, that arch will crumble Take the 
tion from the woolen manufacturer and leave him 
duty only; take the protection from the wool grower 3) 
him a revenue only, and you will make an irrepara)le 
in this tariff wall. 

I am ready to join you in that. Are you, my fe!! 
crats, willing to join me in doing it? I have no pride 0! 
ship about the wool and woolens amendment. The 
can draw one and offer it, and I will withdraw mine 
| for yours. If one of you shall make it 40, and anothe 
| make it 30, and still a third shall make it 20 on w 

woolen goods alike, I will vote for the lowest duty Pr) 


yw i! 


least 
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You can not cut the rate too deep for me. All I ask you to do 
is to cut it share and share alike. I will vote for as low a duty 
on wool as you will vote for on woolen goods. 

The Senator from Mississippi complains that I have essayed 
the role of a schoolmaster, and then proceeds to do the same 
himself. I may have been too dogmatic in manner, but I was 
accurate in my matter while he was not, and I will show him 
from the Democratic scriptures that he was not. He declares 
that in framing a Democratic tariff bill we must put the neces- 
saries of life and the manufacturers’ raw materials on the same 
basis. He can find no warrant for that opinion in the plat- 
forms or In the legislation of the Democratic Party until the 
Cleveland era. I have here our doctrine as laid down by Robert 
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J. Walker in his celebrated report, which was approved by a) 


Democratic Congress, and was universally accepted as a correct 
statement of our position for 40 years. Now let us examine this 


repgrt and see if it instructs us to treat the manufacturers’ raw the Senator from Mississippi says it is our Democratic duty 


material as we do the necessaries of life. Walker specifies six 
rules according to which all tariff bills should be constructed, 


and, as they are brief, I will read them to the Senate. They are | 


as follows: 


First. That no more money should be collected than is necessary for 
the wants of the Government, economically administered. 

Second. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest 
rate which will yield the largest amount of revenue. 

Third. That below such rate discrimination may be made, descend- 
ing In the stale of duties, or, for imperative reasons, the article may 
be placed in the list of those free from all duty. 

Fourth. That the maximum revenue duty should be imposed on 
luxuries. 

Fifth. That all minimums and all specific duties should be abol- 


ished and ad valorem duties substituted in their place, care being | 


taken to guard against fraudulent invoices and undervaluation, and 
to assess the duty upon the actual market value. 

Sixth. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as equally 
as possible throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor 
against any class or section. 

Mr. President, there is no word in what I have just read 
to warrant the Senator from Mississippi in saying that a Demo- 
cratic tariff bill should treat the manufacturer’s raw ma- 
terial the same as the poor man’s necessaries of life. Some 
Senators may think that such a warrant can be implied from 
the third rule, which declares that below the lowest rate 
which will yield sufficient revenue an article may be, for im- 
perative reasons, placed on the free list. But, sir, that the 
profit or the prosperity of the manufacturer is not an impera- 
tive reason within the meaning of that rule for placing his raw 
material on the free list is made perfectly manifest further on in 
this report. After indicating the principles which should govern 
the Democratic Party in framing a tariff bill, Mr. Walker pro- 
ceeded to assail the Whig tariff act of 1842, which he strongly 
urged Congress to repeal, and the very first criticism he made 
against that law involved an explicit condemnation of the doc- 
trine of free raw materials. I understand, of course, that all 
Senators have read this passage, but it is so pertinent to the 
issue between the Senator from Mississippi and myself that I 
am sure I will be pardoned for reading it to the Senate now. 
It runs as follows: 

The present tariff is unjust and unequal, as well in its details as in 
the principles upon which it is founded. On some articles the duties 
are entirely prohibitory and on others there is a partial prohibition. 
It discriminates in favor of manufactures and Pe agriculture by 


imposing many higher duties upon the manufactured fabric than 
upon the agricultural product out of which it is made. 


Could anything be plainer than that? Not only, sir, is it 
impossible to fairly imply any sanction for the doctrine of free 
raw materials from the third rule laid down by Walker when 
read in the light of this declaration, but every fair-minded man 
must admit that what I have just read goes further and un- 
equivocally repudiates even the proposition to lay a higher rate 
of duty on the manufacturer's finished product than or the 
farmer's raw material out of which it is made. Not only does 
Walker's report expressly condemn the doctrine of free raw 
materials, but the act of 1846, passed by a Democratic Con- 
eress and approved by a Democratic President, followed the 
report in that respect. Nor can we infer that in levying fair 
cutles on raw materials the Democratic Party acted without 
“ty fixed purpose, for that very question was presented to the 
Senate while the act of 1846 was under consideration here. 
One of the Whig objections to the act of 1846 was that it re- 
versed the policy of the then existing law witb respect to raw 
materials and the Hon. John M. Clayton, a Whig Senator from 
the State of Delaware, offered this reselution : 

That the bill be committed to the Committee on Finance with {n- 
structions to remove the new duties imposed by said bil! in all cases 
where any foreign raw material is taxed to the prejudice of any 
mechanle or manufacturer, so that no otber or higher duty sball be 
s ype om any such raw materia! than is provided by the act of 30th 


at, 1842; and, further, so to ulate all the duties imposed by 
this bill as to raise a revenue sufficient for the exigencies of the country. 
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On that resolution, which commanded the Democratic Finance 
Committee of the Senate to do what the Senator from Missis- 
sippi says it is our Democratic duty to do, they called the roll, 
and on that roll call every Democrat in the Senate, save and 
except three, voted against it. The three Democrats who voted 
for that resolution were the two Democratic Senators from 
Pennsylvania and a Democratic Senator from Connecticut, and 
when they called the roll on the fina) passage of the bill itself 
those same three Democratic Senators who had voted for that 
resolution voted against the act of 1846. 

That resolution was adopted with the aid of these three 
Democratic Senators by a majority of one vote. It went to the 
Finance Committee of the Senate one afternoon, and that com- 
mittee reported it back the next morning without altering a line 
or a letter of it. Thus a Democratic Finance Committee openly 
defied the order of the Senate and refused to do exactly what 








to do, and when the Democratic tariff act of 1846 became the 
law of the land there was no trace of the free raw material 
doctrine in it. 

That act levied a duty on wool; that act levied a duty on 
lumber; that act levied a duty on wheat and hides, and on all 
other products of the farm or ranch with a single exception. 
The only agricultural product on which it did not levy a duty 
was cotton, and at that time no revenue could have beeu col- 
lected on cotton, for none was imported. That is not true 
now. A duty of 20 per cent on cotton would to-day raise more 
than two and a half millions of revenue, and I would cheerfully 
vote to levy that duty. The cotton imported comes from Egypt, 
and goes into Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire. It is spun into the finest threads and fabrics, which are 
subject to a high duty and sell at a high price, but the manu- 
facturers pay nothing on the raw material. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me I wil! say 
that if I ever have an opportunity to join with the Senator from 
Texas in voting for a duty on that cotton, I will be glad to do it. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is due to the Senator from New Hampshire 
to say that no man in this Senate is more consistent in adhering 
to his doctrine than he is. He is a high protectionist, and if 
there is anything higher than a high protectionist, he is that; 
but he is consistently so, and therefore I believe, indeed I know, 
he is honestly so. I have great respect for a man who believes 
so thoroughly in his doctrine that he is always ready to apply 
it; but I have little patience with any man who has so little 





| confidence in his doctrine that he is always making exceptions 


to it. A man who believes in the soundness of his doctrine is 
always ready to apply it, and every time he admits the necessity 


|of making an exception to it he acknowledges its unsound- 


ee LL 


ness to that extent at least, or else he acknowledges his own 
insincerity. 

The Senator from Mississippi makes a defense of the doc- 
trine of free raw material which is certainly a curious one 
to come from a Democrat. He says that the philosophy of free 
raw materials is that if we give the manufacturer his raw 
material free we will increase his profits, and as we increase 
his profits we will attract new capital and new men into the 
business, which in turn will reduce his profits. That is precisely 
the argument which the Republicans bave long made in fayor of 
protection. I ask the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] if 
it is not. He is reluctant to agree with me, but he has the 
candor to do so and he nods his assent. 

The Republican Party has told us that if we would lay high 
duties on manufactures and keep the foreigner out of our mar 
kets, we would stimulate the establishment of factories, and they 


would multiply until their competition would reduce the price 
of all American-made articles to the lowest price consistent 
with American wages and American profits; and now comes 


the Senator from Mississippi and attributes the same effect to 
free raw materials, thus furnishing an additional proof that 
free raw material is a device for the encouragement of wanu- 
factures, which is only another name for protection. 

The Senator does, it is true, qualify his statement as to the 
effect of free raw material by saying that it wil! not work out 
where the market is controlled by a monopoly or a combination. 


Mr. President, the Democrats of 1846 opposed the doctrine of 
free raw materials long before a combination or a trust was 
ever organized. They denounced it then as a species of pro- 
tection to the manufacturer, and there was no suggestion that 


a combination or a trust would interrupt the cperation of a 
commercial law. The Senator from Mississippi says that he 
does not favor free raw materials, but he also says that a 
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duty on their raw material will handicap our manufacturers. 
Are we not handicapping our farmers by compelling them to pay 
. duty on the manufactures which they must buy? And why 
handicap the farmer any more than the manufacturer? 

Let me show the Senator from Mississippi how unequal and 
how unjust his scheme would be. Let us take wool. If we levy 
no duty on woo! and a duty of 40 per cent on woolen goods we 


not « 


but we confer a special favor ou the manufacturer. The duty 
on foreign goods is fixed according to their price in the foreign 
market, and that price is, of course, made up of the cost of 
the raw material, the labor cost, and the capital cost of manu- 
facturing them. ‘Those three e lemet its constitute the cost of all 
production. ‘There are what are sometimes called miscellaneous 
costs like deterioration, repairs, etc., but they are properly 
chargeable against capital cost in my general division. There- 
fore, « duty of 40 per cent on woolen goods means not only 40 
per cent on the labor cost and the c: apital cost, but 40 per cent 
on the cost of the raw material as well; and free wool with a | 
10 per cent duty on woolen goods simply gives the manufacturer 
a bounty at least to the extent of 40 per cent of the cost of his 
raw material, Isthat right? Is it just and honest to encourage 
manufactures in that way? Certainly, sir, it does not lie in the 
mouth of any man who advocates a speci: il privilege like that to 
complain at me because I demand an equal treatment of the 
farmer with the manufacturer. If we must encourage manufac- 
ture by repealing the duty on what the manufacturers buy from 
the farmers, then, sir, let us encourage agriculture by repealing 
the duty on what the farmers must buy from the manufacturers. 

Suppose we reduce all duties an average of 35 per cent and 
reduce them on everything alike. Suppose we reduce them so 
that we can go into the urban and rural precincts and say to 
all classes “‘ we have reduced the duty on what you sell, but in 
equal ratio we have reduced the duty on what you buy.” What 
fair-minded voter in the city or in the country can be dissatis- 
fied with us then? But, if we commit the folly of discriminating 
between classes we will forfeit our claim upon the confidence 
of juntlentie vying men, and they will withdraw their support 
from our party. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am much interested in the Senator’s 
discussion. I want to suggest one question to him. He says 
that if we go into the manufacturing districts and say to the 
operatives “we have reduced the duty on the goods that you 
manufacture and we have likewise reduced the duty on the 

ticles that you buy ’-—and the Senator suggests about 35 per 

t as the average duty that he would think wise to impose— 
the operatives would be very well satisfied. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator possibly has not thought out this particular 
point, that if 45 per cent or 40 per cent is a protective duty, 
35 per cent may be below the protective point, and we might 
just as well have absolute free trade. 

Mr. BAILEY. We would not have sufficient revenue to sup- 
port the Government if we collected no custom duties. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Exactly so. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is the only purpose for which I would 


mly impose a burden on the people who buy woolen goods, 


impose any tax. 


Mr. GALLINGER. 


What I wanted to call attention to was 


that if we put the duty below the protective point the operatives 
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whom he is going to talk are going possibly to lose their 
yyment and they will have nothing whatever with which 
iy these cheap goods. 


siness with the manufacturers. 
t kind not many years ago. 
BAILEY. 


and a most prosperous experience it was. 


Mr. 
tariff 


President, 
details this afternoon. 


the floor because I promised the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 


La Fk 
read 


and work and that I would see that no vote was taken. 
I have now accomplished that I am ready to yield the floor, 
but before I do so I wil) cheerfully answer the question pro- 
Let us take 
all consider the most important schedule of the whole 
The entire wages paid by 


penm 
what 


tariff 


OLLETT®) that I would prevent a vote to-day. 


ied by. the Senator from New Hampshire. 


law—the woolen schedule. 


the woolen manufacturers of this country constitute less thau 
25 
~~» pe 


r cent of the value of their product. 


If the Senator or his party is 
to put the duty below the point that will enable us to 
‘te successfully with foreign countries, the manufacturers 
of course, go out of business and the operatives will go out 
We had a little experience 


We also had an experience under our system, 


it is now too late to go into a discission of 
The truth is I have been holding 


He was not 
y to speak, and I told him that he could remain at home 
As 
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Mr. SMOOT. 
Mr. BAILEY. 
more about the woolen goods industry than any other 


That is true in any country. 


trade ; 
goes into the tailor’s shop, and he agrees with my state 
that the entire wages of our woolen mills constitute 
25 per cent of the value of their product. Then, how, 
leave a 35 per cent duty, are we going to close them up? 

Mr.SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. So that there may be no misundersta: 
about the amount of wage that goes into woolen manufaci 
I wish to say that in yarns, in blankets, and in cheap w 
products of any kind the labor does not amount to more 
from 224 to 25 per cent, but in this country when we 1 
facture a piece of cloth, the finer the cloth the Granten 
centage of labor in it. So I can not agree with the Sen: 
he is going to say that 25 per cent labor is all that i 
quired in manufacturing a piece of cloth. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Utah k: 
ma! 
this Chamber, because he has a practical knowledge of the » 
he knows it from the wool on the sheep until the « 


less l 


sir, j 


Does the Senator from 1: 


11 


Mr. BAILEY. That includes fine cloth. 
Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President, in any cloth that the A: 


ican people wear, perhaps with the single solitary ex: 
of the very coarsest kind of tweed. Outside of that th 
in the wage a great deal more than 25 per cent of the c 


| manufacturing. 


Mr. BAILEY. Now, Mr. President, let me show the &: 
how he has unconsciously fallen into a most obvious mis 
He assented to my statement that the total wages paid 
stitute less than 25 per cent of the total value of the w 
mills’ product, and he has also said that the wages paid i 


| manufacture of the cheaper goods average only about 22 per 


of their value. Now, taking both statements together, 
apparent on their face that 35 per cent will more than cov 
wages paid to the operatives of the highest skill. 

Mr. President, I might repeat here what I said in «1 
connection to the Senator from Mississippi—and the arg 
is just as good against Republicans as it is against Democ: 


that the duty on an imported article includes a duty on 


labor cost as well as on the raw material and the capita! « 


Now, if you levy a duty—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. And depreciation. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is capital. That ought to be c! 
against the plant. I think the economists agree that ever) 
of the cost of production can be included in the three el}: 
I have named. 

Now, a duty of 35 per cent is 35 per cent on the raw ma‘ 
35 per cent on the capital, and 35 per cent on the labor. 1 
the protection which a 35 per cent duty affords, and as the 
constitutes less than ‘25 per cent, how can the laborer | 
prived of employment because a duty of 35 per cent is |: 
‘a 25 per cent labor cost? Oh, no, I am not afraid of closi 
our woolen mills. : 

Mr. President, in the present state of the public mind 
stantial reduction of the tariff is inevitable, and if the S 
from New Hampshire and the stalwart faction of the Repu! 
Party really believe that such action will culminate in 
dustrial disaster they ought to stand out of our way ani 
do that work. They have no earthly chance to prev 
doing of it sooner or later, and if it will bring the misf 
which they predict, then the sooner they come the better 
be for the country, because the sooner they will pass. \ 


will it be better for the country, Mr. President, to do this \ 


without delay since it is certain to be done, but it will be | 


for the Republican Party, because if our revision of the 
does bring the evil times which the Senator predicts, 
may reasonably hope to see,his party restored to public f. 
Mr. President, before I resume my seat, I desire to 1 
cate the sentiments of cordial friendshiy which the * 
from Mississippi has expressed toward me. It is true, 
says, that we served long together in the other House w): 


were friends, and I am sure that no difference of opini. 


establish a different relation between us here. I lL: 
deavored to cultivate a tolerence for differences of opinio 
I hope that I have not failed in my attempt to do so. 1} 
while I can tolerate differences, I do not fear them, and 


three or four Democrats who are still voting with me ©! 

question should yield, as others have done to the pressurc 

majority, I would stand all the more firmly in my place ° 

clare my convictions. There are worse things than bein- 

minority, and the gravest offense that any representative 
people can commit is to do what he believes is wrong i) | 
to join the majority. 











ee 





Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I did not know that 

from Texas had taken his seat. 

sident, some of the history of my friend the Senator 

cas [Mr. Battery] is almost as erroneous as his opinion 
Democrat could hardly vote for Canadian reciprocity 

in a Democrat upon the tariff question is unsound. 

*ATLEY. I never said that. 

\ VILLIAMS. Albert Gallatin, a great Democrat and : 
in the faith, sent as his Treasurer’s report or as a part 

nort the so-called Free-Trade Memorial, in which he 

d free raw material. 


the 
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\fr. Guthrie, Secretary of the Treasury under Franklin Pierce, | 


e it was, sent his Treasurer’s report upon the tariff 

in which he advocated free raw material. The his- 
observation made by the Senator from Texas to the 
at he would defy anybody to find any Democratic senti- 
‘any Democratic doctrine in favor of free raw material 
to the Cleveland régime I might leave right there with 
instances. But I prefer, I believe, to go further 
I am about it. 
ert Gallatin and 


two 


Guthrie both were Secretaries of the 


of course prior to the Civil War. After the Civil 
the War between the States, as I prefer to call it, 

it was not a Civil War anywliere except in a part of 
ri and Kentucky and east Tennessee and north Ala- 
the Democratic Party began to deal with the tariff 
and I will go on with that part of the history in a 
But before I go to that I want to follow 1 the 
Walker views upon the tariff. The Senator from Texas 
ok to reply to what I had said about the classification 


necessities of life and of 
ation which ought to be 


( tne 


industry as possibly being the 


put upon the free list by read- 


Robert J. Walker’s report what he said answered 
ement. It happens to be that a part of what he read 
I think justifies it. It is the third reason given “that 


such rate discrimination may be made, descending in the 
‘ of duties, and for imperative reasons the article may be 
d in the list of those free of duty.” [Italics mine.] 

) I take it that among “ imperative reasons” no stronger 
can exist than that a thing is a necessity of life or a necessity 
of industry. 

In 1867, November 30, R. J. Walker used this language in a 
public letter upon the tariff question: 

t the tariff of 1846, although it remained much longer in opera- 
tion than any other tariff, and produced much more beneficial results, 
ceptible of great improvements, especially in its application to 

the present condition of our country. 


Conditions had changed somewhat between 1846 and 1867. 





They have changed still more from 1867 on till now and in 
th me direction. 

First— 

He continnes— 
the raw material of manufacturers, as recommended in my first an- 

| report, should be duty free, as is the practice of all enlightened 

1s This proposition then made by me was to some extent d 

ed at that time by Mr. Calhoun. 
s argument was this: That, so far as no revenue was collected 
he raw material of manufactures imported here, we must make 
the loss from other articles, and that this was an unjust and 
unconstitutional discrimination in favor of American manufacturers. 
] er was, first, that it would never be unconstitutional to per- 

one or more articles to come in duty free. 

And as great an admirer as I am of Mr. Calhoun, I admit 
that I can not see any more than Robert J. Walker could, that 
it “could be unconstitutional to admit any article to come in 
fr : 

» goes on with his answer: 
tent t Mr. Calhoun had agreed to a large free list in the compromise | ‘ 
ff P os 


18 third, that in point of fact there was no real loss of 
but an actual gain, resulting in this way: That, as our im 
were Measured by our exports, specie only liquidating occasior 
ves, and that, as we reduced our exports, we were ne 
diminishing our imports and decreasing our revenue. 


illustrate this, he went on to give an illustration ab 
uffs and some others. Now, he goes on: 


as is proved to be the case, as shown by the tables of our exports of 
dyed goods under the tariff of 1846 as compared with those of 1842. 


Oms 








ut 





\fler a close investigation of this subject and after examining the 
ta and manufacturing establishments of foreign countries in 1851-2 
and 1363-4, am convinced that to admit the raw material of 
I \cturers in all cases duty free would greatly increase our wealth, 
ausment our exports, imports, and revenue, and diminish the burdens 






f taxation. 


Now, I do not agree with that last sentence of Robert J. 
Walker, about all raw material being admitted free, but I have 
read it just as I have referred to the utterances of Albert Gal- 
latin, Democratic Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Guthrie, 
when Democratic Secretary of the Treasury, to show the his- 
torical ineorreetness of the idea as to the fact that is in the 
mind of the Senator from Texas, and with the permission of the 








eo 


not having the utterances of Mr. Gutl or of Albert 
Gallatin upon my desk now, I will obtain them later and put 
them in my remarks. They again and again ady te exempt- 
ing raw material from taxation. 
fhe VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, | ssion is 
cranted., 
ihe matter referred to is as follows 
OF MEMORIAL OF THR CoM) 
SENT BY ALBERT GALLA 
REPRESENTATIVES ¢ BE UNITED 31 
A REPORT 
{ m p. 118. 
Raw materials are admitted free of dut 
that st mediate objects of consur 
p luct of commodities to which th t 
advant yus! ipplied 
[Fre pp. 128-12 
If, however, the profits of the manufactu 
{high duties laid in their fa r. reater tft 
other put uits, itis a s npie transter to th l 
|} erty, a flagrant injustice i houl nde dent 
tion of a general nature, ate corre i . 
tion of the duty. But « re re 
the case of rat iatecri ut 
where he i ( 
suffi t, ultimats { 
ts proportionat i ‘ i , 
profits of other | I | f | 
1! 1 
If } 
. il l i l ii 
ved ma 
whi ! t LO I 
1 
to 
! ul t 
‘ the 
othe 
» domesti 
I dut 
nh ti I I i yn 
It is otherwise with res to cotton rhe t 
ori . which ij about ! ! on 
t is always true in 1 l 
manufacture ich ‘ 
it vl a l ’ 
the competition « é \ i arti ; 
bet 3 i i a ; e 7 
I ‘ ins ‘ vali 
[I > 
M ture i ) l ( } 
litt : to th 
t S t] e « i 
co tit t ‘ +? pri 
2 I i ID “l Ww 
ti th i th msid 
But it ci I Oo I 1 
( I i dome 
’ ill, eadstuffs and 
ecount « > 3 
e lan held 
xclus inde 
» told ti 
{ uree or iour ye P I 
tl farmer, and with 1@ ¥ 
known, has risen me 20 per cent or 30 1 
mentation in t u] f agricu l 
to no other cau than he , f 1 
to the rapid growth of our home market 
[Fro 154 
d I es t 
th h t i 
a count h ‘ I 
of breadst ’ 
nortion b x 
mand ll 
* ma he tli t 
mg f in ex« bey 17 ‘ 
raised If there was no 1d ! 
! ticle which I ten 
r = +} in 
tl vers owes ; 
been ivar : 
t! a $s to r he ‘ 
enhanced price of | a tl 
minimum is almost exclusively dt to 1 
any perceptible degree to the r f 
of prices exhibits no other that 10se l 
elgen demand which have at all tin 
slichtest proof of that permanent il I 
tural labor ascribed to the protecting 
which the farmer obtains for any of | 
extensively exported he continues to 
market and to commerce. 
{From p. 144.] 
But in each country the price of labor i ‘ 
productiveness or by the proportion tv i 
country, and in no manner whateve 
ness or that proportion in any other « 
an intercourse between the two < 
laborers, flocking in great num! 3 to | s by 
deranging the existing proportion tween id i y 
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Senate, 
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the low rate of wages to which they were used, lowered in certain 
seasons the price of labor in those two countries; but so long as they 
remained at home and did not, by transferring their labor to the spot, 
interfere with that of England, the long-continued intercourse between 
the two countries never had the slightest effect on the price of English 
labor, which, varying according to circumstances exclusively belonging 
to England, has never been reduced to the miserable pittance that 
hardly sustains, without remunerating, the Irish laborer. This is unt- 
versally true with respect to every country; the price of labor is in 
each regulated exclusively by the respective proportion of supply and 
-demand and the state of society. 
[From pp. 162—163.] 

The only effect that can possibly be ascribed to a protecting duty 
is that of encouraging the establishment of manufactures which would 
not otherwise have existed or of inducing a greater number of persons 
to embark in those already existing. The propriety of the duty depends 
altogether on_ the probability of speedy success—that is to say, of the 


manufacture being so far adapted to the circumstances of the country 
that, after having been assisted by the duty in surmounting the first 
difficulties incident to every new undertaking it will be able to sus- 
tain itself and without such assistance to compete with the foreign 
articies 


This leads to the important distinction between a permanent and a 
temporary protecting duty, the first imposing a perpetual tax for the 
purpose of perpetuating a continued public loss, the other proper only 
when the prospect of speedy success is nearly certain. For if necessary 
to be continued for a long while, the loss continued for a period of 
years may be greater than the object is worth, and it would have been 
much wiser to wait until the country was better prepared for com- 
mencing the manufacture. The question is how the legislature, on sub- 
jects so complex, is to decide whether there is a probability that the 
result will in a short time be favorable. We answer, first, that when- 
ever the application is for a gradually increasing instead of decreasing 
rate of duties it is a complete proof that the applicants wish a per- 
manent and not a temporary duty; secondly, that whenever the protect- 
ing duty required is exorbitant this likewise clearly proves that there 
is not any expectation of a speedy favorable result. It is clear that 
the protection required must be proportionate to the difficulty of estab 
lishing the manufacture, and that the country is better prepared for 
those which require the least protection. A moderate and uniform duty 
will naturally encourage these, without the necessity of any special 
legislative interference, whilst those alone will be postponed which, for 
the very reason that they require a higher protection, ought not yet 
to be attempted. Instead of an artificial and precarious system the 
progress will be natural, steady, and permanent. 

[From p. 168.] 

The important objects more particularly objectionable are: 

Hemp, flax, and some of the manufactures of hemp and flax. 

Iron, particularly rolled iron, and a few branches of the manufac- 
tures of iron. 

Wool, particularly of species coarser than any native wool of the 
United States, and the woolen manufactures embraced by the system of 
minimums. 

Sugar, salt, and coal. 

[From p. 169.] 

Your memorialists are averse to any duty on the importation of raw 

materials. [Italics my own.] 


[From p. 170.] 


The manufacture of cast and bar iron was one of the few which had 

been established in America under the Colonial Government. 
[From p. 176.] 

We need not dwell on the injustice and mischievous effects of an ex- 
aggregated duty on an article of such general use as iron. It falls upon 
the farmer, the mechanic, the shipping interest, and on every branch 
of the iron manufacture, those few excepted which have been embraced 
by the partial protecting system; and it operates in the most unequal 
and unjust manner on those parts of the country which have no iron 
of their own, and might be supplied on cheaper terms under a rational 
system of moderate duties. The only reason why the extravagant duty 
is not universally opposed is because the tax thus laid on the agricul- 
turist and the mechanic is spread over such an extent of the country 
and falls upon so many that the amount paid by each, levied as it is 
indirectly and in small portions at a time, is not generally understood. 

{From p. 186.] 

Wool had never been imported free of duty ; and when that on woolen 
manufactures was being increased by the tariff of 1824 it was natural 
for the agriculturists, whose interest has in every country so often 
been sacrificed to the combinations of manufacturers, to seek an in- 
demnity in a protecting duty on the corresponding agricultural product. 
That fixed by the tariff of 1824 was also below the average rate of 
duties, and not otherwise objectionable than as a tax on a raw material. 
Experience, however, soon proved that this measure was founded in 
error, and had depressed instead of promoting the manufacture in- 
tended to be protected. 

The manufacturers examined by the Committee on Manufactures in 
1828 generally agreed in stating that their business was in a more 
flourishing state before than since the tariff of 1824, and that the un- 
favorable change was in a great degree due to the increased duty on 
wool. Some of them asserted that they could manufacture cloth as 
cheap as in England, provided they could obtain the raw material on 


the same terms. 
{From pp. 187-—188.] 


It is evident that the only means by which the raising of sheep can 
be rendered truly profitable is by improving the breed and the quality 
of the wool. This is what has been done in Prussia, several parts of 
Germany, and particularly Saxony, under a climate as severe as that 
of the Middle States, and in many instances in districts where nearly 
the whole profit arises from the sale of wool. This has also been done 
without any special protection‘and with such complete success as to 
rival and in the finest kinds to supersede in foreign markets the first- 
rate wools of every other country. There is no reason why the same 
result may rot be obtained in the United States by the same means. 
There is no reason why the American farmers, decidedly superior in 
intelligence and activity, should not succeed as well as the inhabitants 
of a country which enjoys no superior advantage in any other respect. 


[From p. 190.] 
The object of the woolgrowers is that that market should be en- 
larged; but this can not be done effectually unless a domestic manufac- 
ture is firmly established; and for that purpose it is necessary that the 


raw material should be obtained on reasonable terms, 
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[From pp. 18 and 19.] 


When we first imposed a tax on foreign wool, Great Britain 
manufacturing nations taxed it also, and as high as we tax: 
discriminated in the tax upon the manufactures of wool. i 
higher tax upon the finer fabrics; whereupon Great Britain 
manufacturing nations repealed their tax on wool and secured 
manufacturers the advantage of obtaining the raw materia 
duty. This advantage over us they will continue to enjoy 
our tax is continued. The reasons why they admit wool fre 
found in the fact that they manufacture more than they pr 
it is necessary they should be able to sell cheap, in order to 
yantageously the markets of the world, and it may be, also, 
the market of the United States, to the suppression of mar 
in this country. We also manufacture more wool than we | 
consume more manufactures of wool than we manufacture, anid 
our tax on wool. The duty on wool was imposed to promo 
duction in the United States, and was expected to enhan 
It has failed to secure the object for which it was imp 
duction has not kept pace with our population and cons 
woolen manufactures, and although the prices have been fair 
not been such as to make woolgrowing as profitable a pu: 
others in the country. In the trial of 10 years under the ta 
there is no greater production of wool, in proportion to th 
than there was prior to that time. 


[From p. 26.] 


The suggested reduction of the revenue was, by an enlar 
the free list, so as to admit some articles of consumption a 
materials used by our manufacturers to free entry and le 
Guty on other imports. It was thought that the duties f) 
could well be reduced to some forty-eight or fifty millions ot 
leave an ample sum for all the wants and requirements of 
ment, including the redemption of the publie debt as it sho 
due, It seemed to me that good policy required the raw ma 
in our manufactures to be exempt from duty and our ma 
placed on an equality with those of Great Britain and 
facturing nations, who admit the raw material to free « 
upon the raw material is calculated to increase the cost of 
by the profits of the importer on the tax on the raw maie 
profits of the manufacturer on his outlay for that tax, and 
porter’s profit thereon, and of the merchant through whom 
the consumer, interfering with the manufacturers’ enjoym« 
the home and the foreign market, on the same advantage: 
the manufacturer of other nations, who obtains the raw mat 
duty. <A single example illustrates this case: Great Brit 
wool, a raw material, free of duty, and the United States i 
it a duty of 30 per cent. This enables the English manu! 
interfere with the American manufacturer in the American m 
to exclude him from the foreign markets. It does more. It 
the markets of the countries producing the raw materia! to | 
who take it free of duty. Our manufacturing and comm 
enjoy the markets of our planting and provision States, | 
exists no impeding duty, giving preference to foreign nati: 
manufacturing, commercial, and provision States do not 
markets of Mexico, Central and South America, and the \W 
nor of other nations inhabiting the shores of the Pacific, bi 
nations do not manufacture and have but little else for cor 
change than the raw material, which we tax, and other n 
free of duty in exchange-for manufactures and other produ 
although we are more favorably situated for commercial 
with them we yield the trade to the European nations. 


sed 





[From p. 27.] 


The enlargement of the free list and admission of the rav 
suggested as the best and surest mode of giving increased 
employment to our tonnage and increased beneficial mark: 
manufactures and other products, and of cultivating amit) 
ship with our southern neighbors, and also the best mode ot 
our own prosperity next after the mutual free trade w 
each other. Mutual beneficial.commerce is all that is requi 
lish with these nations lasting relations of peace and fr 
remove from their minds all apprehension from our ex 
should seek commerce and not dominion. When they sh 
feel that commerce alone is our object, and that it is as 
them as to us, we shail win their confidence, and our friends 
lasting. 

1854—1855—-J AMES GUTIHRi®, & 
THE TREASURY. 


[From pp. 12 and 13. 


In recommending, for the third time, the remodeling of t! 
of the tariff act of 1846 and the reduction of the revenue f: 
I have felt constrained, by a conviction of its propriety, again 
mend as one of the modes of reducing the revenue that Uv 
rial used in our manufactures should be admitted free of ( 
Under laws of great wisdom and forecast, all manufact 
tries except the United States now admit the raw material u 
productions free of duty, thereby giving constant and profita 
ment to capital and labor and enabling their factories to 
cheaper article and better to command both the home and fo 
ket, with beneficial employment to their tonnage in mak 
changes. : 
The United States, under the Federal Constitution, enjoy pe! 
dom of trade with each other in all their agricultural, man' 
mineral, and other productions. As to the raw material pr 
the United States and used in the factories of other count! 
countries, under their laws, obtain the raw material free, \ 
deny to the raw material produced in those countries and us: 
factories the same freedom, thus failing to allow the’ same 
and profitable employment of our capital and labor and tlie s 
ficial occupation of the home and foreign market with cheap © 
our own manufacture and the same beneficial employment 0! 
nage in making the exchanges. i 
The proposed reduction of the revenue by the admission of | 
seaterial used in our manufactures free of duty has the sa! 
Congress in the admission of guano, garden seeds, and ani’ 
breed, free of duty, being raw material for the use of agricu 


REPORT OF THE FINANCES, 


also copper ore; felt, adhesive; junk, old; oakum; plaster of | 
unground; platina, unmanufactured; sheathing copper and Det ined 
metal; and in the return duty allowed on the exportation 0+ (i 
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ich gives the raw material used by sugar refiners free of 
the extent the manufactured article is exported. The principle 
‘vel that taxes should only be levied for the purpose of reve 
1 think, is clear, inasmuch as the duty is not needed, that the 





yuld not be violated by authorizing the admission of the raw 
ed in our manufactures, as proposed, free of duty. It is 
» contravention of the legislation of cf! manufacturing 
nd as an indirect reduction of taxes on the consumer of the 


nt factured article and may well be considered a ad 


step in 
rd free trade. 
{From p. 15.] 
list shall be adopted, establishing free trade in the raw 
manufacturers using this raw material and thus placed 
tition with the manufacturers other countries’ will 
ore Ives of the home market 





oL 





ir and more possess themsel\ 
t foreign article, and reduce the revenue. 

WILLIAMS. Now, to come down later, Mr. President, 

! . and after the war we proceeded further to “tinker with 

iff.’ or to try to, as our friends on the other 

of phrasing it. The tariff of 1857 was passed. Remember 

1 hope the Senator from Texas will keep that in his 

Che tariff of 1857 provided for many free raw materials. 

fter the war—but I suspect I had better take it chrono 

-as Igo. The Senator from Texas referred to the fact 

“1846 this matter, as he says, “was thrashed out” and 

. resolution was offered to put free raw materials upon 

| of 1846 and that that was defeated. 

historically that statement of fact is true. But it is 

true in the sense in which it would support the position of 





side are 





ator from Texas, because the proposition was made by 
I vent of the bill when there were only about eight or 
days left of the session, as I remember, and it was made 


great many propositions have been made to amend the 
bill—for the purpose of hampering and hindering 
feating—and the advocates of the bill therefore voted it 


ity 


» Senator from Texas might just as well go out and say 
matter of the Democratic House’s farmers’ free-list 

; been thrashed out in the Senate here and defeated, be 

( » nine-tenths of the Democratic Senators in the Senate are 


Ss 


ing to vote against it as an amendment upon this bill, believ- | 


ffect would be to destroy two things that we wanted, 
reas if we did not attach it to the bill only one of the two 
hat we want would be ultimately destroyed. It is an 
ry thing in parliamentary history for men to vote against 
gs they want in order to save something else that they 
want, and that happened in connection with that motion in con- 
on with the tariff bill of 1846, and precisely that is going 
ppen with the Senator’s amendment—both 
wh he is offering here—to this reciprocity bill, although 
Senators will later vote solidly for both measures 
in substance as original and independent propositions and al 
Democratic House has already voted for both as in- 
ident measures. 
Mr. McDuffie, of Seuth Carolina, one of the men who voted 


its ¢ 


; 


atic 


ul en 


inst the motion to which the Senator from Texas refers, 
on to state that the tax upon raw material was only about 


nt, anyhow, and that as far as he was concerned 
d just as seon see it out of the bill as in it. 


1 
ie 


amendments | 


So much for | 


ges . s ; 
‘ow, Mr. President, for after the war: Mr. Morrison, who | 
the author of the Morrison bill and chairman of a Demo- | 
Ways and Means Committee, used this language in re 
¢ the bill to the House, and the report was unanimous, by 
the ay: 
rhe duties intended to be removed by the bill are chiefly those which 
‘ticles used by our own manufacturers, which subject them to a | 
: $s competition at home and abroad with the manufacturing na- | 


tions, none of which taxes such materials, that our own manufacturers 


successfully compete, both at home and abroad, with manufacturing | 


s which do not tax such materials, thus securing markets for the | 


products of hands now idle for want of work to do. 
Later on that other great Democrat—from Texas, by the way— 


Committee, and another Democratic Ways and Means 


“ils was author or introducer at that time, used this language: 


ve could obtain free of duty such raw materials as we do not pro 

ce and can only be procured in foreign countries, and mix with our 
ome product in the various branches of manufacture, we could soon 
-rease our exports’ several hundred millions. With untaxed raw mate- 
* we could keep our mills running on full time, our operatives in 
constant employment, and have an active demand for our raw materials 
= S ir own factories. If there should be no duty on any materials 
entering into manufactures, many articles now made abroad would be 
“de at home, which, while it would give more employment to our own 
would give a better market to many articles which we produce 


vhich enter into manufactures, such as cotton, wool, hemp, flax, 
and others, 


‘r. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Mississippi tell me 
What he is reading from? 


e Hon. Reger Q. Mills, was chairman of the House Ways and | 


mittee in another unanimous report, of which Roger Q. | 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I am reading from a speech mad 




















ide Dy a 
colleague of the Senator from Texas ji » Hous tepresenta- 
tives, J re WILLIAM R. Sy ) \ s 
not h itterance. They are qi $s mad { 
one from Mr. Morrison and the s¢ ef 

Mr. BAILEY. [I thought that w er : 
hands o the Senator from Mississippi by 
Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is n ul s 
handed to me to-day, though I know t what t 
with the debate. Judge Smirn, who is a fr l of 
to me about two weeks ago, and I put it in my de and d 
it out to-day. So the Senator may not ima 
else has to-day been handing things to me out of 
The things that I have read are not from Represent 
They are from Morrison, wording one report which \ 
mously adopted by a Democratic Ways and M« $s Col 
in the House, and another report drawn by Roger Q. Mil | 
also unanimously adopted by another De1 \ l 
Means Committee in the House. Neither Mor 
can be attacked on the score of not being 1] 
being at enmity to anybody w livin So 
until Cleveland was President the fr 
was never broached by the D rty f 
correct—first, because Albert Ga le) 
tratio broached it: second. | e G of 
he Treasury under | nklin Pierce's ! , bi hed 
; third, b Rob WwW i 
1 i ' ° 
nec t ( l 
raw ‘ial ' 
( e hi ‘ With nritre rn } 
In fact, I am wedded to no theories, as a m legis 
from which conditions can separat 
welfare and the practical interest ‘ ! 
it. I undertake to do that which s 
attainable thing to be done in tl ' ‘ ‘ 
which I want to go, regardless of whether tl! 
ing with any particular ti ‘ 
because I do not wa to be inderstoo 
all the things which I have read. The truth 
free raw material nor antifre iv ! 
Democratic doctrine 
The Senator from is gl é I v} 
what I said about han it 
them vat upon their raw I 1 of] 

i} not thus handicap theirs rl - 
cap the farmer when you ta ‘ t fi 
terial and leave a duty v . i i 
he can not see any differer be en hand 
removing a tax and k r lustri God 
him without any governmenta terfe l 

| the same man by imposing tax uy 

| to buy, and thereby not leaving h whe ( 
legislatively interfering. The two thi l 

i my mind as one pole is from the oti 

I am not opposed to encouraging indust by 1 
people either by reductions in toto or by red 
am as bitterly opposed as the Senator from Te 
be to making the Government a silent part 
private enterprise, and whether I am right or 
particular, I think I am at least Demo 
Then the Senator says, “ What would f 
gave free wool and a 40 per cent duty « \ j 
will tell you what would be the r ! 
upon wool you enable our manufacture ‘ 
other manufacturers in the world. By re he du 
woolen goods from its present rate, which, upon the av« 
I believe, 92 per cent down to 40 per cent, you would for 
same manufacturer to meet competition th a price at 
that much lower, thus compelling him to give t 
the benefit of the reduction of taxes both on wor 
Now, it may be that the Republi 3 ar 


might be to force him out of business if you « 
but if he stayed in business and ce 
have to reduce the prices by the amoun 
tween a 40 per cent tax which he « | 
to the consumer and a 90 per cent tax whi 
charged up to the consumer, while at the 
tion of the duty on the wool would e 
lower price which he would have to make 
remain in business. 


Then my friend the Senator fr qj 
again and says, “If you are going to make the far 
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upon his suit of clothes and his hat, why not make the manu- 
facturer pay a tax upon his wool?” Because you can not make 
a manufacturer pay the tax on the wool. That is why. He 
pays it in the first instance, and then collects it back, and from 
whom? From the very “ poor, downtrodden, poverty-stricken 
farmer and laborer” the Senator from Texas is fond of talk- 
ing about. You might just as well talk about a railroad paying 
for its steel rails. It does not do it. You and I pay for 
them. It is true the railroads pay for them in the first in- 
stance, but they collect them back afterwards, with inter- 
est. We pay for them. It is not a question of taxing the 
manufacturer by the amount of tax upon the raw material 
except right in the beginning, before the thing gets to working 
and before a lot of other people, attracted by the increased 
profits in the business, come into the business and by compe- 
tition later on bring it around that the price is reduced. 

Then the Senator says that I, in saying that when you fur- 
nish the manufacturer with free raw material and thereby de- 
crease the cost of his production you thereby increase the 
profits of his business and thereby increase the number of peo- 
ple going into the business And the amount of capital going into 
it, and thereby start a competition which in the end brings 
around a fall of prices, am making the same argument. identi- 
cally that the Republicans make when they start off with the 
premise that by taxing the finished product you invite people 
and capital into the business, and in the long run reduce the 
prices. 

Now, if the Senator from Texas had said that the result we 
both assert is arrived at was the same and that the course of 
reasoning from the initiative point to the result was the same 
he would have been more nearly correct; but the result to the 
country is immensely different. 

The Republicans might reach that result of decreased prices, 
but they do net always reach it for a reason that I will indi- 
cate in a moment. They do not generally do it; but when they 
de they would reach that result by taxing the consumer and all 
the people on the finished product, while I would reach that 
result of lower prices by untaxing the people on the raw materia! 
which ‘they receive back from the manufacturer. That is the 
difference. The means are not the same, whether the result be 
the same or not. The grayamen of his argument was to leave 
the impression that the method advocated by both of us was the 
same, while they are exactly opposites. 

Now, the reason why the Republican theory will not hold 
throughout is this: That by merely putting a high duty upon 
the finished product, while they also have a duty upon the raw 
inaterial and a duty upon the finished product, pro tanto higher 
than necessary, because of the duty upon the raw material, the 
utmost they can hope for from the manufacturers, except under 
very exceptional circumstances of great advantage, is that the 
manufacturer can capture and hold the home market. With 
the immense tax upon the finished product operative behind 
that tariff shield they can do more than that. The manufac- 
turers can maintain the price pretty nearly up to the tariff- 
permitted level by combination, and so very frequently the 
thing falls through—the natural result is defeated. 

This much of the Republican argument is correct, and I for 
one never blink a fact if I know it—a fact is the voice of God, 
and the only thing you can do to it is to bow down to it and 
say, “There you are; I can not jump over you; [ can not go 
around you; and I can not tunnel under you.” 

Ordinarily in the absence of combination, in the absence of 
any special ability to combine, the encouragement of an in- 
dustry by making it more profitable to those who engage in it 
will result in an increased volume of business of that descrip- 
tion and an increased number of competitors in that business, 
and the competition will in a long time and after long and un- 
just robbery of the consumer result in a decreased price down 
to a certain level, which is the level of the cost of production 
plus a living profit; but, of course, if it is done in connection 
with business where so few people engage in it they can com- 
bine, then they will combine and prevent the natural process 
from taking place. 

Again, if this is done in connection with an industry so little 
adapted to the country where it is being encouraged as that 
even the law itself can never make that industry produce a 
sufliciency for the home market, then the cheapening process 
will never begin, because where the cheapening provess begins 
is after the home market is filled and the surplus must begin to 
be shipped abroad. 


For example, to take a favorite illustration of mine, you 
could never decrease the price of bananas in America below 
where foreign bananas are now, because the soil and the climate 
are naturally so little adapted to the growth of bananas that, 
no matter what the duty is, they would have to be grown under 


) 


glass, and being grown under glass they could never | 
duced as cheaply as they are in the Tropics, where they 
grown under glass. You can never by tariff production 
bring wool down to the world market price, because th 
numbers of countries better adapted to the growth of s! 
the production of wool than we are, and we are in con 
with them so ill adapted to the business that you w 
succeed by encouragement of the sheep industry in 
about a condition where the shepherds of America y 
enough wool for American consumption. You could noi 
England. You could not do it in France, You could 1 
in Germany 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from M 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Unless you made the duty so outr: 
exorbitant that nobody would vote for it. 

I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator name some countri 
the advantages are greater outside of the matter of | 
raising sheep than in America? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I could name several that seem 
be so. It seems to me Argentina has superior advan‘ 
seems to me Australia has superior advantages; it 
me that when you come to the long English combing w: 
with the present conditions, Canada for the time being | 
advantages; but about that I do not know. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator why does he 
give the manufacturers of wool protection in the way © 
toms tariff upon imported woolens? Why not treat the: 
do the farmer and let us have free wool and free \ 
Where is the difference? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, would to God that 
but I can not. 

Mr. WARREN. I should like to have the Senator 
why the farmers and their employees are not entitle: 
advantages in this country of protection for his pr 
his labor, as the case may be, just as well as the man 
who manufactures cloth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He is entitled to it just as much, or 
just as little, as anybody else. 

Mr. WARREN. Then, why do not you say free vw 
well as free wool? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
present either free wool or free woolens, because I 


say both, with due regard to needed revenue, and I can : 


free everything because of the provision in the Fed 
stitution which requires that direct taxes shall be ay) 
amongst the several States in accordance with their | 
Of course the Senator understands as well as anybody 
impossible to put everything upon the free list and at | 
time administer and carry on the Government. 

Mr. WARREN. Then why does the Senator say \ 
have free wool, as he has said? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not said it. 

Mr. WARREN. Then I have misunderstood the Se 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On the contrary, I just a moment : 
that a protective duty upon wool will never bring wo 
the point where you can furnish a sufficiency of the s 
the home-market demand. But I have not said that I « 
want a revenue duty upon wool. Upon the contrary, | . 
a duty of about 20 per cent, and I am going to vote 
When the Wilson tariff bill was adopted, in 1894, I «i: 
small duty on wool then, although wool was put on 
list, but I wanted it for revenue purposes. The po 
making is that you can not protect into a home suili 
supply a thing like wool, so little adapted in our : 
industrial condition to be raised in our country, in co! 

Mr. WARREN. That is an assertion without proof. 
that this country can not produce all the wool that is | 
here, with adequate protection to the woolgrower. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will have to accept the denis! 
argument, I suppose, and I will have to reply in the « 
I can by saying—— 

Mr. WARREN. The denial stands as good as the a 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Every bit as good. I have sup). 
assertion with at least a modicum of argument of an 
character, which is tolerably good. It is a fact that ) 
tection has not done it with a duty of about 44 per « 
washed wool, counting 4 pounds of unwashed to | | 
washed wool, and if a duty of 44 per cent which you 
“adequate” and which has been going on now for 15 ) 

Mr. WARREN. And has nearly doubled the number : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And has increased the gap be!\\: 
American demand for wool and the American supply ©! 


Simply because I do not want to : 


I 


has not done it, and is increasingly failing to do it, t) 
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ocsertion is supported by the strongest argument—experience, | wool tariff hardly reaches the territory of dollars in any single 
empt, and failure. suit of clothes. 
rhere has been an absolute increase of sheep—not a very Mr. WILLIAMS. I should say it would depend upon the 
re one—and a very large increase of the value of wool—I | weight of the goods, the character of the wool, and a great many 
mean the price of wool, not its value—an increase of price be- | other things, 
couse a part of its price has been the tariff charge; and some- Mr. WARREN. Suppose the Senator gives us approx itel 
what of the slight and inadequate increase in the number of | the maximum and the minimum. 
the sheep may have been due to tariff stimulation. Sheep have Mr. WILLIAMS. I can not give any average, nor do T care 
t inereased in proportion to our increase in wealth, our in- | to give any, nor from my standpoint does it make tl ligl 
ise in production, our increase in population, or even—and | difference. Whatever may be the increase in the price of 
that is the point—in proportion to the increased demand of the | suit of clothes due to the tariff-increased price of the wool | 
American people for woolen goods. | is in it, that increase contains a 44 per cent element right : 
Mr. WARREN. There are a great many agricultural prod- | which is put there by law, and that I should like to reduce to 
nets that do not increase as fast as does our population. As to|a 20 per cent element. If the addition was $1, the iner 


i wheat crop, for instance; would the Senator discontinue the | due to taxed wool would be 20 cents; if the addition was S$, 
crowth of wheat, or would the Senator discontinue the growth | the increase would be SO cents at a 20 per cent tariff rate; bi 
of any product for that reason? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; I would not discontinue it. What 
hes that got to do with it? How did the Senator get the idea | 
that I would discontinue the growth of wheat or wool? | economics of the case; it has nothing to do with anything e) 
Mr. WARREN. The Senator says that the number of sheep | cept the hothoused prosperity of the woolgrower. 
| 
| 


it does not make a bit of difference what the actual amount 
it has nothing to do with the logic of the case; it has nothing 
to do with the ethics of the case; it has nothing to do with t] 


and the quantity of wool produced have not kept pace with the Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
population and growth of the country. Senator if he really believes that the wool industry of the 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I said nothing about discontinuing | United States will thrive under the 20 per cent tariff which he 
the production of sheep or wool. 


proposes ? 


Mr. WARREN. That may be so as to any product; but that | Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes: but I do not believe it will thrive to 
is no reason why wool should be refused recognition as a | the extent it does with this hothouse help and encouragement 
product of the country and not be afforded the same protection | at the expense of others by the Government. Mr. President, 
as others. To follow the plan and wish of the Senator from | [ try to be frank and honest in arguing, as well as I ean. If 
Mississippi, woolgrowing in the United States as a business will | the Senator wants me to admit that a protective duty levied 
be discontinued. A few mutton sheep only will be left. for the purpose of helping an individual enterprise does help 


ago that there was no reason why we should discontinue raising | the expense of other enterprises and of other people; that it, 
sheep. Of course, I did not say that. My reason for discon- 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I thought the Senator said a moment | jt, I answer “yes.” My objection to that is that it helps it at 


by law, withdraws, invites and forces withdrawal, of labor 


tinuing protection is, of course, a double or a treble one. and capital from naturally profitable pursuits into pursuits in 
Mr. WARREN. But the Senator will certainly discontinue themselves unprofitable, but which are made profitable. if at 
the raising of sheep. all, by law: and that that sort of artificial abstraction of capital 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think by putting a duty of 20 per | and labor from a naturally profitable pursuit to one that is 
cent on wool IT am discontinuing or protecting it. not naturally profitable is always a national loss. 
Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, how am I to understand the I admit that I could start 2 banana industrv and a1 neapple 
Seuator now—that he does not feel he is offering any protection industry in America and make them high pro itable to capital 
to wool by giving 20 per cent? “ } engaged in them and to the labor empleyed by the capital; 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Not a bit. At least that is not ny inten- | but after [I had done it and somebody carried n 
tion. I am not a protectionist. . 
Mr. WARREN. I agree with the Senator, that he is not a the tariff. 10 Square ni iles under glass, bananas 
tectionist. where, capital earning 20 per cent, labor paid $2 a day or 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I expected the Senator to agree with me. | $3.50 a day, a great fruit of the protective tariff,” and I should 
Mr. WARREN. And I will say further that I expect we shall be asked, ** Do you deny, Mr. WALLIAMS, that this is a pro 
have very few, if any, sheep in this country to produce wool, pursuit?” then I would shock the Senator from Wyoming |} 
aside from a few mutton sheep to furnish early lambs for the | saying, “ Yes; I deny that it is a profitable pursu t- I dot 
epicures among the city folk. We will then, of course, be re- | deny that it is profitable to the capital and the man engaged 


i there and 
winted it out to me and said, “ Look at this glorious benefit of 
I 


ripening 


every 


duced to the necessity of obtaining our wovl supplies from | in it. but it is not profitable to the people of the United Sta 


other countries. There is a necessary law that has been infringed and a ne 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this country will not cease | sary national loss incurred by this legislative interference with 
to produce wool; it will not cease to produce sheep; it may uot | the freedom of industry. 
produce sheep by as great an annual increase as it does now,| Mr. WARREN. What is the Senator's idea of 
but every shepherd in this country, including the Senator from Mr. WILLIAMS. And. by the way. in that connection. just 
Wyoming himself, will get every dollar from raising sheep to | exeyse me for one other thing, because I want to say it rig 


which he is entitled in the law of morals, by the law of God, 


: : here, for fear [ shall forget it, and then I am going to vield 
or to which he ought to be entitled by the law of man. If 


the Senator again. I hear very much about protection | 


you can not raise sheep at a profit with a 20 per cent advantage | « equal.” There is no protectionist under the sun who would 
over people somewhere else—I regard 20 per cent as a revenue | yote for a protective tariff that is equal in its bearing on every) 
duty, but it has, of course, this incidental protective feature | pody. In the first place, you can not make it equal, because 


to that extent—if, after giving you the special privilege of tax- 
ing me and my labor and the balance of America 20 per cert 
on every pound of wool you raise, you still can not raise wool 
in competition with somebody somewhere else, then that is your 
misfortune and not my crime. 
Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Mississippi allow me 
7 him a question? into the pocket of each wheat farmer, one into the pocket 
a WILLIAMS. Yes; certainly. : ach woolgrower, one into the pocket of each lumberman, « 
Mr. WARREN. The enormity of the crime of high protection | into the pocket of each miner, one into the pocket of « i 
must consist in the excessive amount of the duty; and, taking | laborer, and one other dollar into the pocket of each n { 
that view of it, I would like to ask the Senator, who seems to turer, what would you have done when you got through? Yo 
know so much about wool, what would be the proportion of | would have a system of taxes by which you would take 
the tax upon cloth and clothes that would go to the woolgrower? | dollar from all the people of the United States and give it 
rake it in the suit, if you please, or per yard of cloth, and how one fellow, another dollar from everybody and give it to 
much actual protection goes to the woolgrower on each suit of | other fellow, and so through the whole population, taking 
clothes? from all and giving one to each, and when you got through ye 
Mr, WILLIAMS. Does the Senator mean what percentage of | would have taken from each man exactly the same amount tha 
the price of a suit of clothes goes to the woolgrower; how many | you gave back to him ‘ess the cost of the collection and di 
dollars and cents, for instance, go to the farmer in the present | bursement. Nobody wants a protective tariff, except for the 
tariff on wool? special advantage which it gives. If it operated equally as an 
Mr. WARREN. I have said on a suit of woolen clothes, advantage and equally as a burden on each and every man, 
How many cents—for of course the woolgrower’s portion of the | nobody would be assinine enough to want it, because it would 


there are some things which, from the very nature of them and 
the fact that they are immensely exported, can not be protected 
to the extent of causing a rise in their prices, but if you could 
levy an equal-bearing protective-tariff system of duties, a pro 
tective tariff of such a character as to put one dollar additional 
to what he now gets into the pocket of each cotton planter, o 
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be merely swapping dollars with everybody everywhere, less the 


cost of collection, administration, and disbursement. 
‘Equal rights to all and special privileges to none!” The 
only reason upon which a protective tariff was ever advocated 


was that somebody thought it was a special privilege to some 
special industry. 
by increased prices from the people were equally distributed to 
every man and child in the United States, nobody 
would be fool enough to want it. There is no such thing as ¢ 
tariff bearing equally upon all producers and all consumers, 
and if such a tariff could be constructed nobody would want it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator 
along and I, of course, would not interrupt him, except that I 
wa to get the Senator’s idea about the revenue to be derived 
from the duty which he would place on wool. He assumes that 
20 per cent is about right as a revenue tariff on wool? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. What 


woman, 


is 


rn 
ii 


is the Senator’s computation of what 
that will produce per year in the next 10 years? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I believe that in 5 or 10 years from now 
20 per cent duty upon wool will produce as much revenue as 
44 per cent duty does now. 

Mr. WARREN. And that will be produced by the American 
ceasing, substantially, to produce sheep. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That will be produced by the 


American manufactures by 


ail 


a 
a 


stimulation 
the increased amount of 


woolen 


capital going into them, by the increased amount of wool used 
by them, by the increased amount of labor employed by them, 
and, generally, by the increased volume of business. 

Mr. WARREN. Will there be more people wearing woolen 


aa? 


goods? And will they wear out more clothing, t doubling 
their consumption for very joy, the same as we would eat twice 
as much food if it were half as cheap? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There undoubtedly will be. 


117 . 
JUS 


There will not 


be 


more people, except by the natural increase in population, 
but there will be a great many people wearing wool then ‘that 


are wearing something they buy for wool now that is not wool. 


ueer capers as a duty. I have said for years that the 
duty on wool did not do the wool raiser of this country the 
amount of good that he thought it did, but that it did the cotton 
planter a great deal of good that he never dreamed of. Why? 
Because it encourages men in competing with one another to 
sell cheap clothing, to put a good deal of cotton into so-called 
woolen goods, thereby increasing the demand for cotton just to 
that extent, and to that extent—small, perhaps—but still to 
that extent stiffening the price of cotton. 

Mr. WARREN. The answers of the Senator to my questions 


many q 
I 


nN 


pursue the interrogatories any further now, but at some other 
time I will bring up the matter of how much the people will 
probably receive and how they will receive it under a 20 per 
cent tariff on wool as a revenue measure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator would tell me now the 
number of pounds of importations of wool into the United 
States, and then would multiply that by 24, he would arrive at a 
result which would be my estimate of what the people would 
save by reducing the duty from 44 to 20 cents a pound on wool. 

Mr. WARREN. That is, the people would use twenty-four 
times as much wool as now? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘Twenty-four cents multiplied by as much 
wool as is imported by the pound would be the saving to the 
people. 

Mr. WARREN. Well, we imported something less than 
300,000,000 pounds—anywhere between 200,000,000 and 300,- 
000,000 pounds in different years. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. That multiplied by 24 cents would be 
about one-fourth of $300,000,000, would it not? Twenty-four 
cents times 300,000,000 


is $72,000,000 is it not, if your figures 
are correct, and if the new duty is to be 20 cents and the present 
duty is 44 cents, and if your figures are for washed wool im- 
ported? If figures are of unwashed wool, about one-fourth of 
$72,000,000. But that is not all that the people would save, 
because the people would not only save the difference between 
what they are paying now on the wool that is actually imported 
and what they would pay then, but they would also save that 
same difference on what they are now paying on wool that is 
bought from the Senator from Wyoming and other woolgrowers. 

Mr. WARREN. Three hundred million pounds of wool is 
more than is being imported now. Whatever the value of that 
wool may be, the duty on it at present yields about $21,000,000. 
If the Senator will figure how many million pounds of wool will 
have to come in at the ordinary prices to produce $21,000,000, 
he will see that we would have to stimulate the trade by mul- 
tiplying several times over. 


If the privilege and power of collecting taxes | 


hastening | 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. 
000,000 ? 

Mr. WARREN. About that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then just take twenty-four forty-; 
of that amount and you have got what the people would 
If the duty on wool was reduced twenty-four forty-fo 
that is what they would save upon the wool actually im 
Then, if you take the save figures, twenty-four forty 
and take the amount of wool that the American woolg 
sell to the American manufacturer and the manufactur 
to the American people and arrive at that and add the 
sults together you have got the whole thing—if the figu 
around are right. I do not now what they are. 

Mr. WARREN. Without going into figures, I will say 
Senator that he must first destroy the American woo 
and then he must greatly increase the consumption of \ 
order to get his $21,000,000 of revenue from raw wool a 
cent ad valorem. ' 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought that the Senator said t) 
present duties amounted to $21,000,000. 

Mr. WARREN. I did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. Then what I said w: 
what the American consumer would save would be tw: 
forty-fourths of that amount. That would not be $21 
of course, but about half of that amount. Suppose, | 
that the importations were stimulated until they increa 
per cent, then you would get back into the Treasury t! 
amount of revenue that you get now—virtually, not ex 
because 44 is a little over twice 20. 

Mr. WARREN. You would not get that amount th: 
after destroying the woolgrowers of America. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it were half you would; but it is 
four forty-fourths, 
Mr. WARREN. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
tion. 


The importations now are about 





It is not half. 
Say half, just for the sake of the 
Then, if you double the imports with half of the « 


| course you get the same revenue that you get from the « 
By the way, in that connection, there is nothing that cuts so | 


with half of the imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. What will you do with the American 
if you are going to double the imports? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let the American product take 
itself, with no special privilege except the 20 cents, wit! 
opportunity and in a free field. 


Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, what I was 
say—— 
Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the Senator from Utah 


about? What does he do with the cotton producer? |! 
not have less than a fair opportunity and a free field, a 
he been crushed out of existence? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am talking about the absolute facts. 
are going to import twice the amount of wool that is i ’ 
to-day—the amount being 262,000,000 pounds last yea 
will be 524,000,000 pounds, about as much wool as is n 
in American mills. If you are going to import that am 


| will have to ship the home-produced wool to some 


market, 

My. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Utah argueth st 

Mr. SMOOT. I argue from the facts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He leaves out the factor upon whi 
entire argument is based, which is the stimulation of the 
manufacturer’s business in the United States and the i! 
consumption of wool. If he will multiply the producing 
ity of the woolen manufacturers of the United States | 
then he can see how the importations might be doubled, « 
the American wool producer sold as much as he ever did | 

Mr. SMOOT. A theory is a nice thing to talk about, | 
never works out in practice. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, well, that is a mere side ren 
fling, that is about as far away from either inductive 
ductive ratiocination as a man could possibly land himse a 
deliberative effort. ~All sound theories work ouf in p! 
Mere hypotheses or alleged or unsound theories may 
do not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mis 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? — 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. If we doubled our importations I c 
we would then be importing just about all the wool we © 
and about all the wool we need. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; not if the demand for the wo 
creased by the stimulation of the woolen industry; and 
demand for wool did not increase, as I anticipate, by the st 
lation of the woolen industry, your present home produ on 
would come as near meeting it as it does now. But my teor) 
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that if the stimulation of the woolen industry did not take | Mr. WILLIAMS. Because we had increased the demand for 
e. of course the importations would not increase either, but | it. If that was true, it would be raised to that extent. but he 


] 
T 
I e been presuming that it would take place, I desire to be | could no more increase the price of his woo! 
I 


to sell to us than 

tly frank. I understood what the Senator from Wyoming | he can increase the price of his wool to se oO 4 ait Britain 

‘Mr. WARREN] wanted. He wanted me to admit that I did not | and Germany and France now. He has already eager des 
card a 20 per cent duty as sufficient protection to keep up the | as much as the market will permit and as 1 tne com 
pre nt price of wool, and I admit that. I would be a fool to | petitors upon the buying side of their business l nit, and 
P nd here and argue for a reduction of taxes upon any other | that is all he could do then, except in so far as reased 


nd in the world than that it would decrease the price of the | demand might justify an increased pri 


thing upon which the tax had been levied; but I take it for Now, the difference between me and the Se tan 1 
granted that if you decrease the price of the article upon which | palpable. There is no use beating around the | 
the tax is levied that will also increase the demand for the | trying to do is to get a duty that legislatively es 
‘ » by increasing its uses, and that the increase of the de- | duction and prices. In this particular case it 
I i for the article would have some tendency to steady it and | houses sheep raising for the benefit of the ious A 
to carry its price up somewhat later on. I admit, if you want | shepherds, from the humblest up to the loft 
me to admit for Republican political purposes—and you are | highest place. What I am denying the right of 
we ne to the admission—that the reduction of the duty upon | to do is just exactly that thing, except I would 
wool will decrease the price of wor nation could raise its war material necessary for self- 

Mr. GALLINGER. And increase the importations, the Sena- | in its own borders. That is where Calhoun wen id I 
tor thinks? go that far. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course; that is the way it would de Mr. GALLINGER. TI asked the Senator a question two 
crease the price. If there were no increased importations, you | three hours ago that he did not answer. Now e 9 we 
could not decrease the price, of course. down to a revenue basis. Does the Senator 


on rice is at a revenue basis at the pres 


Mr. GALLINGER. If the importations were increased and 


the woolen industry should be destroyed in this country, what Mr. WILLIAMS. I am rather inclined to think it is above 
price—— . the revenue basis. And, by the way, upon that sul t I am 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not say that. | rather inclined to think that even from the protectior 
Mr. GALLINGER. No; but I was saying that. | standpoint American rice does not need a pai f protect 


Mr. WILLIAMS. All right. | That is not all. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Assuming that to be the fact—— | I 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not assume that to be the fact. 


1 


want to tell you something else When the Cul 


procity bill was up, and I was advocating it 3] 
Mr. GALLINGER. I assume it to be the fact. If that were | crats were resisting it. the crv that went up about the absolute 
so, what price would the foreigner ask for his wool when he got | ruin of the rice industry was most distressing. One of the | 
possession of our market? friends I ever had stood on the floor of the’ House of Rey 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President, I come to one of the | sentatives and said if we had Cul 


mill 
i 






very common fallacies of the whole protection argument. I am | dustry of Louisiana and of Texas would be ru | \ 
astonished——— one from the State of Texas said substantially the s g 
Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator discovers a great many fal- | the first one being from Louisiana. They went so far as to 
lacies, provided they do not agree with his fallacies. say when we later took up the Philippine free-trad t] t] 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. I discover a great many; and I ex- | same result would follow that, Tt had not followed upon Cuban 
pect, being thoroughly fallible, absolutely fallible, that I in- | reciprocity, but they said it would follow here. I said to one of 
dulge in a great many of them myself. The only difference is, | them: “ My dear boy, do you think that ana ilf-starved 
I never indulge in a sophistry. I have sometimes fallen into a ilipino, with a water buffalo for moti i rooked 
fallacy. stick for a plow, can raise rice il \ ssful ec etition with 
Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has told us a great many | the bh ly organized industry in Texas and Louisiana?” He 
times that he is always fair-minded. said: “*I am certain of it.’ He then went on to say: “ So much 
Mr. WILLIAMS. jut what I was going to call attention to | Philippine rice will come in, mighty near the whole crop.” I 
is this: The Senator is proceeding upon the idea that all the | said: “ My dear boy, you forget that the I inos e cl 


woolgrowers in the world somewhere are to be designated as | on rice.” 


“the foreigner,” and when the foreigner finds out that he has Mr. GALLINGER. And then import rice into the P! 
got the American market the foreigner just chuckles and raises | Islands. 
his prices. Mr. WILLIAMS, They live chiefly on rice. The Senator 
Mr. GALLINGER. That always happens. unrequested and ungranted interruption makes the position 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; that is the idea the Senator is pro- the more ridiculous. So I reckon I ought to we me iit. | 
ceeding upon; but, in the first place, Mr. President, we do not | they have got to live on rice. They have got to S 
deal with “the foreigner”; we never have dealt with “the! eat before thev can send out a 1y at all, and they were doi 
foreigner.” He does not exist. His name is legion. There are | even that at that particular time, but I presumed that ‘ 
millions of him. He can not consult with himself. He com- | they would. “Oh,” he said, “ they will raise rice ! 
petes with himself and his self-competition takes care of prices. | rice to us, and then they will import cheap ric¢ thr e 
There are too many of him to fix a price. The United States | from China.” By the way, I noticed a mistake in the R 
never dealt with Germany, it never dealt with France, and it | the other day. I referred to this same argument i 
never dealt with Australia since the world began, nor did any } the other day, and I had a slip of the tongue and said “ ¢ 
of them ever deal with us, muclt less did we ever deal with | ada,” or the stenographer had a slip of the pen and made i 
“the foreigner.” I know that certain subjects or citizens of | read “Canada.” But I meant “ China,” and t W 
theirs produce certain things and sell them to certain citizens | friend said. Time has passed. At that time reciprocity was 
of ours. | exciting the terror and the alarm of the southern farmer. I 
Mr. GALLINGER. And get the highest price they can get. | voted for it anyhow, and they have not been hurt, and the 
Mr. WILLIAMS. And certain citizens of ours preduce things ; things that they said would take place have not taken place. 
and sell them to them at the highest prices that they can get, I remember that the sugar-beet men came down here before 
and the purchasers in each case buy them at the lowest prices | the Ways and Means Committee and said then Cuban 1 
they can. Competition among buyers and among sellers as a | procity and free trade with the Philippines would just al 
price regulator is not destroyed by the fact that some of the | lutely close up every sugar-beet factory in the Northwest. \ 
buyers or sellers are foreigners: it is broadened. | will remember I had put into the testin of the W 
Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. Buyers buy at the least they can | Means Committee the report from the Agricultural Di 
and sellers sell at the highest price they can get. ment showing that the sugar-beet industry has re 
Mr. WILLIAMS. And in the haggling of the market the | mously; I think it was something like 400 per 
price is fixed. The theory that a nation deals with a nation is | have not been closed up. 
absurd. | Why, my friends, men in religion, men in trad 
Mr. GALLINGER. I did not assert that. tics have been afraid of freedom ever ce 1 be 
Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator asserted something worse. | God Almighty seems to be the only being \\ e who is no 
He said, what is the foreigner going to do, and the assumption | afraid of freedom and not afraid to give it to H ures. 
under the bottom of it was that there was somewhere some | He gives it to such an extent that He let co wrong if we 
entity known as the foreigner, who could raise the price of his | will—even to that extent. From the beginning 1 ous bigots 
Wool product because of what ? have been afraid of it, political bigots have been afraid of 


And yet whenever 


Mr. GALLINGER. Because he has our market. and industrial bigots have been afraid of it. 
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it comes we find it stimulates human enterprise, human intelli- 
gence, humen ambition, and human industry to such an extent 
that it more than compensates for what seems to be the plain 
nd lpable and obvious immediate losses by it. 

N Mr. President, I thank the Senate for its kind attention. 

ir. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the report of Robert J. Walker, made to Congress in De- 
( er, 1845, which was his first report, printed in the Recorp, 
I it flatly contradicts the letter which the Senator from 
vi Sissi 1 has jl read 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
g nted. 

Mr. BAILI [t is } ne to say further that when 
that ti writt ; er was no longer a Democrat, 

ad he olding, « had held for several years, a position 

hder a! ) a 1d stration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VI¢ ESIDENT. Does the S« or from Texas yield 
to the ’ ; > NI i? 

at \ 

Mr. WILI 
‘ er re { 

‘ 1 1S4 
‘ qyi i 
Merii it 
BAILE) { 
‘ f i t} ‘ } 
ti will yy | 
poli nd hich | 
hard w th | 
Wall a j 
to be : hor of ; 
] as y 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do t thin} national banking act 
was Den rat if that is what the tor means. 

Mr. BAILEY Democrats almost unanimously opposed it at 
that time, and a majority of them have opposed it since that 
time 

But, M resident, the most singular thing about this pro 
ceeding, and the thing which surprises me most, is that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would read that letter to the Senate, be- 


S sta 


cause it 
had rex 
falsehood 


ess Walker 
nd palpable 
more than once, and I 


tement that in his first report to Cong! 
mmmended free raw materials is a positive : 


I have read that report de- 





cla there is not one syllable in it recommending free 
raw materi: 
WILLIAMS. That is a fact. 
r. BAILEY But Walker says in that letter which the 
Senator from Mississippi has just read that he did recommend 
free raw material in that report. 


He said “in his first report ’—— 


report. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no. 
Mr. BAILEY. That is 








Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Texas will forgive me 
one minute more—I realize I have interrupted him teo much—— 

Mr. BATLEY. That is all right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And I realize that both of us have bur- 
dened the . But the Senator will agree with me that 
the most charitable construction to put up the acts and ut- 
tera ; of men if allowable is the proper one to place there. 
I imagine that what Mr. Walker means by that is that in his 
first draft wl he had contemplated sending to Congress he 
had wante oO! nend free raw material, but was ke from 
it by the opposition of Mr. Calhoun. And certainly it more 
charitable to suppese that than to assert that he was “a liar,” 
now that the man it here to explain what he did mean, It 
seems to me plain t that is what the man meant, because that 
is the only ‘he could have meant consonant with the truth. 

Mr. BAILEY. He could not have meant that, because the 
Senator will remember that Mr. Calhoun was not on good terms 
with either Walker or with Polk. Mr. Calhoun had i with 
the Jacks vni tration, and Polk was Jackson’s candidate 
for the Presidenc: Not only so, but Walker was the man who 
secured the n tic of Polk at Baltimore. Martin Van 
Buren had ih dele to that convention instructed for 
him, togeth wi the nstructed delegates who favored his 
nomination, to nominate him on the first ballot, and Robert J. 
Walker was the man who contrived to defeat Van Buren, and 


li 
+} an 


Lh 


‘complished the nomination of Mr. Polk. is probably 
Calhoun cared for Van Buren he did for 
k, for he distrusted Van Buren on the slavery question. The 
‘gested by the Senator from Mississippi can not 


less 
explanation sug 

be accepted, because no man who is familiar with the history 
of that time can ever be persuaded to believe that John C. 


a} 


| Walker accepted an appointment as a special agent 


| Government and to the financiers of that country that J 


| because 
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Calhoun could have forced a Secretary of the Treasury 
Polk’s administration, and least of all when that Secretar 
Robert J. Walker, to completely reverse his annual report 
any phase of the paramount issue of that day. 

I am furthermore unwilling to adopt the charitable vik 
gested by the Senator from Mississippi, because I knoy 
Walker deliberately circulated an eutrageous falsehood 
the m distinguished man who ever represented 
Mississippi in the Congress of the United States. 


Let 
Ost 


the St 
Robe 

of th 

both 





eral Government to Great Britain, and represented 


Davis had been responsible for the repudiation of the 
debt of Mississippi, and yet Walker knew as well as 
living that when the public debt of Mississippi was re) 
Mr. Davis had never taken any active part in the politics « 


State 
debt. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Texas will pet 
it an interesting historic fact, I did not 
Robert J. Walker had ever made that representation. 


Mr. BAILEY. and Mr. Davis bitter! 


lv re 


and afterwards favored an honorable settlement 


iS 


He made it 





Mr. WILLIAMS. If he did, he made an absolutely f: 
resentation, The Senator from Texas could emphasize 
what he has just said by saying that when Jefferson D 

in Warren County for the legislature the chairma 
Democratic executive committee of the State of Mississ 
dertor to read him out of the party because he was 
favor of the action of the Democratic legislature c 
those bonds. The Senator might add further that wh 

ant S. Prentiss was selected by the Whigs to meet J: 


Davis upon the stump, beca 
could 
of tl 


use the Whig nominee for k 
not do it, they met and agreed that they would | 
li all the things concerning which they : 
they agreed upon the bond-issue q 


scussion 


and they agreed tha 
You will remember that Sergeant S. Prentiss was so 


1 


opposed to what Mississippi did in connection with that 


eft the State and went to New Orleans. Yet he and 

izreed that they had no point of discussion between the: 
i am glad the Senator has mentioned that, because 

sul ex-President of the United States repeated that 


ous statement about Mr, Davis and so-called Mis 
diation ” in a book which he wrote—I think the life of 1 
H. Benton; or in one of them at any rate—and he seems 
gotten his authority from Winfield Scott’s autobiography 
VW 


ssippi 


the way, I will add that a corporal in my grandf 
company in the Mexican Was, in the regiment of whic! 


iS 


Davis was colonel, and afterwards 2 colonel in the ( 
erate Army, told me once that my grandfather told bil 
“the only thing he ever knew Mr. Davis to do that was 
My 


not, 


Y 
Als 


and I 


do 


father did not think it was repudiatio 


way. The truth of the matter was that the constit 
Mississippi forbade the pledging of the credit of the § 


private institutions, and the Whig government pledged 


how. The people elected a Democratic legislature that 1 


| and left the world to call it repudiation or whatever it 


Mr. BAILEY. 


Senate 


As to a part of those bonds, I agree 
rt from Mississippi. There was a part of them 
the State never made any provision, although it never « 
repudiated them. 
The fact that Walker w: 
and that he was gui 
ders it impossible for me 
charitable construction upon wh 


connection. 


sg 


s guilty of that gross misrep: 
y of it is beyond all questi 
either to believe 


at he has said even 


1 
tion l 
hi or t 


in 





Wall wrote that letter with great deliberation, 
it he claims for himself a credit beyond what would be 
to must men in that day or in this day; and it 
| sible for me to suppose that he intended to say « 


| the one thing for which Walker is rei 


but said distinctly and pointedly another thing. 
ubered 

and the bill which was drawn in accordance with it, he 
long since have been forgotten, and-1 can not beli 
could have confused what he might have desired 
what he actually did say. Not only that, but the repor! 
and specifically condemns the act of 1842 because 


That 1 
Exe 


x 






1 


“higher duties upon the manufactured fabric than 
agricultural product out of which it is made.” [2 vie 
unequivocal condemnation of the doctrine of free raw 


we must believe, if we believe Walker's letter. that 
koun not only made Walker cmit what he wanted to Say | 
subject, but made him declave for a distinctly contrar) 
Will the Senator from Mississippi ask us to believe that 
Mr. President, Walker did not, either in the first or in t) 





1911. 


T 

f his first report, recommend free raw material. Sut, 

‘le I do not believe the explanation offered by the 

S from Mississippi is correct, even if accepted it would 

sufficient to refute my argument. Indeed, it would 

support my contention, because it would show that the 

reanization overruled Mr. Walker’s individual views, and 

y compelled bim to rewrite his report, but then con- 

i its tariff bill in accordance with that report as thus re- 

\ That letter has been used many times, and for years 

I iot believe it was genuine, because I could not find a 

g of it. and it was so flatly in the face of the report, which 

\ , official reeord, that I could not believe that Walker had 

: n it: but I finally found a copy of it in the Library, and 
I think this contradiction ought to go with it in the Recorp. 

. Senator from Mississippi misunderstood me, if he under- 
¢ » to say that no Democrat ever advocated the doctrine 
of raw materials. I know all about the Gallatin memorial 

I know about the Guthrie report. There have been Demo- 
cl from time to time who have advocated direct protection 
hi ties aS well as indirect protection through free raw ma- 
terial; but it was not an isolated or an individual opinion upon 
which I challenged the Senators statement of our position, and 
if he will examine the Recorp he will find that I said he could 
fj warrant of the Democratic Party for saying what he 


nad said. The fact that Gallatin made that recommendation in 
t] lebrated memorial which he drew and that our party did 
I low it, and the fact that Guthrie made his recommend: 

tion and that our party did not follow it, are sufficient to sup- 


por y statement. 
WILLIAMS. Did not the party follow it in 1857—all 
the Democrats in both Houses? 
Mr. BAILEY. No, sir. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. In the tariff act of 1857? 
Mr. BAILEY. That act did not put raw materials on the 


ist. 
) WILLIAMS. Not all of them, but many, very many | 
of them. 

Mr. BAILEY. It greatly enlarged the free list and it greatly | 
reduced all the duties, but it did not put all raw materials on 
the free list. For instance, it put the cheaper wool on the 
free list and left the better wool on the dutiable list. Besides, 
the Senator from Mississippi must not forget that the act of | 
1857 reduced many ef the duties as low as 4} per cent, and when 
we reach the point where we can reduce all tariff duties to a 
level with the act of 1857 I shall not quarrel with my colleagues 
about whether particular articles are on one list or on the other. 

1 feel that out of this controversy has at least come some | 
advantage, for the Senator from Mississippi has declared that 
he is not in favor of the doctrine of free raw materials. It is 
true he complains that some of us are unduly opposed to 
it, but real Democrats will not find any serious fault with us 
for our insistent opposition to it, if itis wrong. If the Senator 
from Mississippi can make other Democrats quit talking in 
favor of it, he will relieve me from the necessity of talking 
against it, and I shall be delighted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am afraid I would be just as helpless on 
one side as on the other. The only thing I can do is to vote 
with the crowd that happens to be attacking a protectionist | 
duty at the time. If it is a finished product, I will vote with | 
the Senator from Texas. If it is a raw material, I will vote | 
the other way. 

Mr. BAILEY. That haphazard method of dealing with tariff 
duties may suit the Senator from Mississippi; but he can not | 
justify it upon any Democratic principle, for it disregards the | 
vital question of the equality of taxation as between our differ- 
ent sections and various industries. No matter how anxious 
Iam to reduce tariff duties, I will not vote to reduce them in a 
way which will still further increase the advantage of those 
who are now, and have been for a century, the chief beneficiaries 
of the system. By every consideration of justice and fairness | 
we are required to equalize as well as to reduce the burdens of 
taxation; and instead of laying a 20 per cent duty on wool and 
a 42 per cent duty on woolen clothes, we ought to lay a 30 per | 
cent duty on each, thus reducing the tax on those who must 
buy clothes for the sake of decency and comfort and increasing 
the tax on those who buy wool purely for the sake of profit; 
and if there must be a difference, it ought to be in favor of the | 
tolling millions who must wear clothes rather than in favor of | 
the prosperous thousands who manufacture clothes. 

(he Senator from Mississippi says that nobody wants a pro- 
tective tariff equally applied, and I am very much inclined to 
agree with him in that opinion; but the Senator and myself | 
want a revenue tariff as equally applied as possible, do we not? 
aan WILLIAMS. Yes; but I do not mean by that with equal 
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Mr. BAILEY. Oh, no 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Beeause ons te on hi 
be prohibitive and the same rate on sanoth g 2 
Mr. BAILEY. No Democrat ever gg Lt 
calico should be as high as the duty . ' 
Walker’s report, and also in Polk’s 
safest rule ever laid down fi 
requil us in levying tariff 
nearly possible to a tax on property | 
hos ticles the purchase and consul 
the possession of wealth ought to bear th 
those ; icles the purchase and co 
imply the possession of wealth ought 
tax 
There is another difference between the \ 
sippi and myself. He keeps saying th he y 
like God made him. He can not do that L < 
Mr. WILLIAMS [ did not y that. I 
would be left a savage. What I was, I 
in with no it strial adva ‘ 
except such as God gives him. I y ld 
of him. 
Mr. BAILEY. Even ted in tl way | 
Sel r from Mississippi, be ’ r i 
tariff duties to raise 1 
ipossible to ay | i 
tages We nh not 
matters of gover ent, and I pi 
each man as much in the same position as t ‘ 
place every other man. In 
tax one man for the purpose of 1 1g 1 ( os 
Government, then I insist on taxing eve1 © is able to 
pay a tax. I would tax 
revenue necessities of the Government re¢ ir to that 
point I would tax every man rd ; 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Presi it, for fear ' was said 
| may be misunderstood, the S« or do ot i » We I 
at once and in one act cut down re\ » | | the 
duties? 
Mr. BAILEY. If I had been permitted to write this bill I 
would have made a reductio1 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not tall I S 2 now 


on the general question. 
Mr. BAILEY. I will answer at. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, now and then a vested wr 


“ 
gets to be a vested right. 

Mr. BAILEY. Never, in my opinion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It gets to where man is } ] tion 
where you ruin him, of course, ‘ 
from him too quick. The thing I it 
I think you do not want t! nu 
just thing, in the very first act, is to t s 
all questions. I think the country t ] 
lation with some regard as to what 
I do not think the Senator meant that, but |! 
other people might misunderstand him. It seems ie that we 

| have got to withdraw some of the stimulant from the patie 
| gradually. 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, if there were any probabilit 
that I would have been misunderstood, I am obliged to the Sen 
ator from Mississippi for giving me the oppo ty to state 
exactly what I believe about that, and it is bi lv this: If I 
had been in control of this matter I would have le a 
| plete tariff bill, because I think we will find me 4d ! 
revising the tariff schedule by schedule. I 

a bill revising the woolen schedule here now, l t there 
many things used in the manufacture of woolen good 

are included in other schedules, such as woolen-g 

ind so forth: and it will be extremely diffi i 

lutely impossible, to adjust any of the dut f wy ithe 
readjusting all of them. Therefore, if I could | had 
way I would have made a complete revis and I would 
made an average reduction equal leas i 

| existing duties. I would then have put int liate « 
one-third of that reduction, or 10 per cent t « d 
would have put the other 20 per cent in ef 
annual rate extending over two or four y I thi hat 
would have permitted every man to read) t} 
out serious disturbance, but in its wisdom ft] h 
the Constitution confides the origination of 1 WV 
fit to proceed the other way, and I intend, so [ can, to 
follow their lead, and in the two amendment hich [ have 
offered to the pending bill I have practically followed e two 
bills on those subjects which the other House has already 


passed. 
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APPENDIX. 

ReEPorRT OF Hon. RopertT J. WALKER. 


{House of Representatives, Treasury Department. Document 
Twenty-ninth Congress, first session. ] 


FINANCE—ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 


No. 6. 


1846—47. 


Report from the Secretary of the Treasury on the state of ‘the finances, | 


ete. 


December 3, 1845. Read and laid upon the table, and 100 extra copies 
of the report ordered to be printed for the use of the Treasury 
Department. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, December $3, 1845. 

_In obedience to the “Act supplementary to the act to establish the 

Treasury Department,” the undersigned respectfully submits the follow- 

ing report: 

The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1845, were as follows: 

RECEIPTS AND MEANS. 
From customs —- $27, 528, 112. 


ss 70 
From sales of public lands_____~ 


2, O77, 022. 30 
165, 998. 56 





29, 769, 133. 56 
7, 857, 379. 64 


37, 626, 513. 20 


Total receipts 

Add balance in the Treasury July 1, 1844__________ 
SO I i tee 

The expenditures during the same fiscal year amounted 
SP 8hO OO Ob. nncnamas 29, 968, 206. 98 


Leaving a balance in the Treasury on July 1, 1845, of_ 7, 658, 306. 22 


The estimated receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1846, are as follows: 


RECFIPTS. 


From customs, first quarter, by actual returns of the 
collectors 


salbd $8, 861, 932. 14 


For second, third, and fourth quarters, as estimated__ 15, 638, 067. 86 
ee TTD Caer eres tte te ence ae ee eee 
From sales of public lands ate ea ee os 2, 200, 000. 00 
From miscellaneous and incidental sources__ Be 120, 000. 00 
PU UO so 26, 820, 000. 00 
Add balance in the Treasury on July 1, 1845 a 7, 658, 306. 22 
Total means, as estimated__- 34, 478, 306. 22 


i cas ~- 


EXPENDITURES. 

The actual expenditures for the first 
quarter ending Sept. 30, 1845, 
amounted to the sum of_______- 

The estimated expenditures for the 
public service during the other three 
quarters, from Oct. 1, 1845, to June 
30, 1846, are as follows, viz: 


$8, 463, 092. 


41 


Civil list, foreign intercourse, and 

miscellaneous purposes___ ~~~ nim snen ey FBO, 212, 06 
A I gainers insects ethan cipeapeaeenion |: te a ee ee 
Fortifications, ordnance, arming mili- 

tia, ete iocahseln spud chisel eatiaite asst ape sree 
PG GARI E onc cnc ciinintetinionS 1, 649, 791. 94 
ae PE SO 
Interest on public debt and treasury 

EE ae ee ae 856, 976. 48 
Redemption of the residue of the loan 

of 1841 ne inisitnighitnahapeiichhideeamatiuant 29, 300. 00 
Treasury notes which are yet out- 

standing, and payable when pre- 

I iia akin etrpeinininn ap chide iiiiae 687. 764. 18 


Naval establishment ____-_---_______ 4, 902, 845. 93 
ee ISS, CVT OFA SS 


Which deducted from the total of means before stated, 
leaves in the Treasury on July 1, 1846, an esti- 
ee, i = Ses a 4, 851, 254. 32 
But this balance is subject to be decreased by such additional appro- 

priations as Congress shall make, to be expended during the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 1846, and to be altered by the sums which may be 
presented for payment of the old funded and unfunded debt and old 

‘Treasury notes. 

The estimated receipts, means, and expenditures for the fiscal year 
commencing July 1, 1846, and ending June 30, 1847, are as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 

From customs for the four quarters__...--..--_--___ $22, 500, 600. 00 

From sales of public lands... ~~... 1.40. 2, 400, 000. 00 

From nmiiscellaneous and incidental sources.__.....____ 100, 000. 00 


000, 000. 00 


oz 
25, 


GR SP on hctcen a tesumnran eeacee een one 
Add estimated balance to be in the Treasury on July 1, 
OG aos na, ceri cinttin acne witimenninminsnnqulliinn pinata teste alana 51, 254. 32 


Total means for the service of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1847 


EXPENDITURES. 
The expenditures during the same 
period, as estimated by the several 
departments of State, Treasury, War, 
Navy, and Postmaster General, viz: 
The balances of former appropriations 
which will be required to be expended 


den: Chain UR aHadh, Kesehatan areciictls $1, 441, 457. 10 











Permanent and indefinite appropriations 2, 997,915. 72 
Specific appropriations asked for this 
FORE iw nieces nila entineahieinipelnae 21, 079, 440. 43 
Total estimated expenditure__.. 25, 518, 813. 25 
. 1The sum of $1,548,997 for supplying deficiency. of revenue for st- 
age, and also $300,000 for postages of Congress and of executive offices, | 


are included in the above sum of $29,627,051.90. 
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This sum is composed of the following 
particulars: 


For civil list, foreign intercourse, and 





SON i cicitecstilisientahtistinaniecctlineiiis eb 1 $5, 925, 292. 62 
For NE I cialis eed islet oe ali 3, 364, 458. 92 

| For fortifications, ordnance, arming mi- 
litia, ete_._._ Rnctodathieeookbaaieai heats 4, 331, 809. 93 
PR 2, 507, 100. 00 
For Indian Department._..________ 18 






; 2, 214, 916. 
lor naval establishment 3 


| 

| 

} #or Raval establishment___._________ , 339, 390. 88 
Interest on public debt-..___________ 835, 844. 72 

| ———_—————— $25, 518 on 
Which deducted from the total of means before stated 

gives an estimated balance on July 1, 1847, of_____ 4, 332, 441. 07 


The receipts for the first quarter of this year are less by $2,011.5 
than the receipts of the same quarter last year. Among the c: 
decrease is the progressive diminution of the importation of 
highly protected articles and the substitution of rival domestic p: 
For the nine months ending June 30, 1843, since the present tar the 
average of duties upon dutiable imports was equal to 37.84, per 
for the year ending June 30, 1844, 33.85% per cent; and for { 
ending June 30, 1845, 29.90 per cent, showing a great diminu 
the average ercentage, owing in part to increased Eepertation ( 
articles bearing the lighter duties and decreased importation of 
bearing the higher duty. 

The revenue from ad valorem duties last year exceeded that ] 
| from s vecific duties, although the average of the ad valorem dut wa 
| only 23.57 per cent, and the average of the specific duties 41: 
| Senting another strong proof that lower duties increase the | r 
Among the causes tending to augment the revenue are increas ¢| 
gration and the annexation of Texas. The estimates for the © 
tures for 1846 are based chiefly upon appropriations made by «. 

The estimated expenditures of 1847 are founded upon data furn i by 
the several departments and are less by $4,108,238.65 than those of the 
preceding year. 


These estimates are submitted in the full conviction that w! : 
Congress, guided by an enlightened economy, can diminish the . i- 
tures without injury to the public interest, such retrenchment \ be 
made, so as to lighten the burden of taxation and hasten | eX- 


re of the public debt, reduced on the ist of October last to 
$17,075,445.52. 

In suggesting improvements in the revenue laws the following princi- 
ples have been adopted: 


First. That no more money should be collected than is necessary for 
| the wants of the Government, economically administered. 
| Second. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rat 
which will yield the largest amount of revenue. 

Third. That below such rate discrimination may be made, descending 
in the scale of duties, or, for imperative reasons, the article 1 e 
placed in the list of those free from all duty. 

Fourth. That the maximum revenue duty should be imposed on 
luxuries. 

Fifth. That all minimums and all specific duties should be abolished 
and ad valorem duties substituted in their place, care being t to 
guard against fraudulent invoices and undervaluation, and to assvss the 
duty upon the actual market value. 

Sixth. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as ly 
as possible throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor against 
any class or section. 

No horizontal seale of duties is recommended, because such le 
would be a refusal to discriminate for revenue and might si that 


revenue below the wants of the Government. Some articles d 
the largest revenue at duties that would be wholly or parti: 
hibitory im other cases, Luxuries, as a general rule, will bear t! 


est revenue duties; but even some very costly luxuries, easily smucz'ed, 
will bear but a light duty for revenue, whilst other articles, of yreat 
bulk and weight, will bear a higher duty for revenue. There is no i! 
stance within the knowledge of this department of any horizont ff 
ever having been enacted by any one of the nations of the world. There 
must be discrimination for revenue or the burden of taxation | e 


augmented in order to bring the same amount of money into tl S- 
ury. It is difficult, also, to adopt any arbitrary maximum to w an 
inflexible adherence must be demanded in all cases. Thus, upon ly 
and spirits, a specific duty, varying as an equivalent ad valorem from 
180 to 261 per cent, yields a large revenue; yet no one would 8 
either of these rates as a maximum. These duties are too h for 
revenue, from the encouragement they present for smuggling se 
baneful luxuries; yet a duty of 20 per cent upon brandy and spirits 
would be far below the revenue standard, would greatly dimi 


income on these imports, require increased burdens upon the n¢ 3 
of life, and would revolt the moral sense of the whole con ty 
There are many other luxuries which will bear a much higher « for 


revenue than 20 per cent, and the only true maximum is tha h 
experience demonstrates will bring in each case the largest r t 
the lowest rate of duty. Nor should maximum revenue dutic 
posed upon all articles, for this would yield too large an in i 
would prevent all discrimination within the revenue standard 
quire necessaries to be taxed as high as luxuries. But; whilst i! 
possible to adopt any horizontal scale of duties, or even any a: 
maximum, experience proves that, as a general rule, a duty of ~') pe! 
cent ad valorem will yield the largest revenue. There are, hoy a 
| few exceptions above as well as many below this standard hus, 
whilst the lowest revenue duty on most luxuries excceds 20 pe! nt, 
there are many costly articles of small bulk, easily smuggled. \ l 
would bring, perhaps, no revenue at a duty as high as 20 ; 
and even at the present rate of 74 per cert they yield, in most « a 
small revenue; whilst coal, iron, sugar, and molasses—articles o! t 
bulk and weight—yielded last year six millions of revenue, n 
average rate of duty exceeding 60 per cent ad valorem. The 3 
are far too high for revenue upon all these articles and ought t 
duced to the revenue standard; but if Congress desire to ol! 
largest revenue from duties on these articles, those duties, ‘at th: 
rate for revenue, would exceed 20 per cent ad valorem. 

There are appended to this report tables, prepared with gre. 
and labor, showing the rates of duty each year on each of these. 
articles and the equivalent ad valorem from the organization 
Government down to the present period, with the revenue co! 
every ee upon each, from which tables Congress will be enabe: | ; 
judge how far the present rates exceed the lowest revenue duties, 2" 


2The sum of $121,050 of debt assumed for the cities in the Dist ct 
, of Columbia, the sum of Sobor for supplying deficiency in the tv 
enues from postage, and 350,000 for postages for Congress and execu 


' tive departments are included in the foregoing sum of $5,925,292.0-. 
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ee a a 
» they must be reduced so as to yield a revenue equal to that | duties upon luxuries, used almost exclusively | the 8 ld 
ned from these articles. 8 fixed at th 1ighest revenve standard i i 
ieved that sufficient means can be obtained at the lowest | nating in favor of the poor, hoy 
ties on the articles now subjected to duty; but if Congress | revenue limit; but it would i 





cer revenue, it should be procured by taxing the free ar- criminati on ainst the poor ¥ 
than transcend, in any case, the lowest revenue duties. | pelling them to pay a larger a ! 

neht, however, that, without exceeding that limit im any | collected on all property in proportio : 
dequate revenue will still be prod iced and permit the addi- these principles, it is believed that t « 
‘free list of salt and guano. In one of his annual messages | the : ‘egate 
commended to Congress “the suppression of the duties 

4 large portion of this duty is exhausted in heavy ex. | 

asuring salt and in large sums paid for fishing bounties 





revenue should e 


upon xuries, whether grown, produced, 
abroad 


Ine 


ppeal has been made to tl 
cances in lieu of the drawback of the duty, both which ex- nen 


nd that it augm 


its the wag ol 






















































































































| 
| 
~ea would fall with a repeal of the duty; which repeal, there- | ter ha of labor hav 1 
1 cause no considerable reduction of the revenue. Salt is a 1842, and 1e cases they have di 
- of life and should be as free from tax as air or water. It is | W n tl manufactories 
large quantities by the farmer and planter, and to the poor | System tor the wages of labor is in 
operates most oppressively, not only in the use of the article | of ca ital invested in manufactures is ! 1 
t as combined with salted provisions. The salt made abroad | tariff there j rresponding increase 
- evaporation is also most pure and wholesome and as con- | Such capital tl ses of labor be \ 
health should be exempt from taxation. power ex ise i 1e to time we find it 
ty on cotton bagging is equivalent to 55.20 per cent ad va | among t working classes, by turning 
the Scotch bagging and to 123.11 per cent on the gunny bag, | S¥orter time, trades-unions, and in 
he whole revenue from these duties has fallen to $66,064.50. | © a ished. wt the Government, 
N { entire amount, therefore, of this enorn tax makes no | t de of mat ' : 
to the revenue, but inures to the benefit of about 30 mann- | ‘ nd | nt 
As five-sixths of the cotton crop is exported abroad, the ! Or he : 
rtion of the bagging around the bale is exported and sold a Maxit : 
- a heavy loss, growing out of a deduction for tare Now, as elle 
. designed to operate only on the domestic consumption, there w wh re did 
a drawback of the whole du cottor reex- : ao t v 
ind the bale, on the same prin¢ on W icks ished tire ' 
in other cases. The cotton plant is the I F ey pp" * 
i suffers from the tariff in the double capacity of consumer = ; 
rter. Cotton is the great basis of w foreign exchange, ! A 
most of the means to purchase imports and supply the ld ne 
It is thus the source of two-thirds of the revenue and of our ae I : 
freight and commerce, upholding our commercial marine and ay ' 
power. It is also a bond of peace with foreign nations, a ween 
ng a stronger preventive of war than armies or navies, forts *e —— 
nt At present prices our cotton crop will yield an annual | ee : d 
$72,000,000 and the manufactured fab $504,000,000, | : : 
profits abroad to thousands of capitalists and wages to  ditkemniaaieaa : : ; 
of thousands of the working classes, all of whom would be | - oon Sanaa eee 
jured by any disturbance, growing out of a state of war, to gee re ; oe 
t and adequate supply of the raw materi If our manu- | Se. unt en Sees ‘ 
consume 400,000 bales, it would cost them 2,000,000 whilst in Tavor of the man 7 : ae a , 
the manufactured fabric for $84,000,000, ar they should ‘be duties upon the manufacture t n pon 
to unite in imposing heavy taxes upon rreat interest | DY the mechanic. It discrimi 
plies them with the raw material out of c Le , . 
profits. Accompanying the drawback of ‘ cotton ; 
hovld be the repeal of the duty on foreign on, which is : . 
tive and delusive and not desired by the domestic producer. ae ee 
ndition of our foreign relations, it is said, should suspend the diser = = io : f ' 
of the tariff. No American patriot can desire to anon neariy all { 
eer in peace and prosperity; but if, unhappily, su dutic . ' 
ult, it would create an increased necessity for r ohens ” upon P 
luties in order to obtain sufficient revenue t AT ee 1 ! 
enditures. The duties for the quarter ending the : valu 1 the i 
r, 1844, yielded $2,011,885.90 more of revenue than the quarter | < : 
th September, 1845, showing a very considerable decline of | , rem l 
vying out of a I shed h PL om s tha ! 
i art and the pros : su aie iy ) 
I ed iny of the duties are be ; 
pose of prohibition, and, if no : ; ; 
advocates to resort t i ta ’ ' 0 ‘ j 
In the event of war near! t tious ot ‘ : 
from the increa 1 risk and < tl oor 1 on : 
ndeed, in the opinion of any, a ladeod Fane nt N 
it appeals most strongly to tl! : ‘ “se as 
enue duties on all artic! 3 heteween the char 1 the { 
iod any considerable income from th ; 131 per cent on tl ‘ 
hole power to collect taxes, whether direct or indirect, is cent minimum ‘ t if ) 
by the same clause of the Constitution. The words cent on th er I 
ss shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, importation show 
i excises.” A direct tax or excise, not for revenue but cotton imports of 82 per cent be l 
clearly would not be within the | timate object of taxa- | upon the actual vu! é TI 
t it would be as much so as a duty posed for a similar | similar discrimination against the | ] 
Thée power is “to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and | upon salt: The duty is 
A duty must be laid only that it may be collected, and if | whether the article be coat 
>» imposed that it can not be collected, in whole or in part, it | from actual importati a ! 
’ s the declared object of the granted power. To lay all duties | cheap and in favor of th i i 
that none of them could be collected would be a prohibitory | extent. is the effect f all D 
To lay a duty on any one article so high that it could not be 2,621.74 of the revenue st 
d would be a prohibitory tariff upon that ticle If a duty 311,085.46 1 : l 
per cent were imposed upon all or upon ar ber of articles, heaper article m an it, by « 
diminish the revenue upon all or any of them, it would operate | ment, to a tax of $5,108,422 ex 
ial prohibition. A partial and a total prohibition are alike in | annually from the poorer : t ’ 
of the true object of the taxing power. They only differ in F l bor hat l : 
1d not in principle. If the revenue limit may be excecded 1 di 
it may be exceeded 100. If it may be exceeded upon any one n ) 
may be exceeded on all; and.there is no escape from this con- t] ! 
but in contending that Congress may lay duties on all articles pay a tax $ 
as to collect no revenue and op rate as a total prohibition. it ; 
onstitution declares that “all bills for raising revenue shall pl i 
in the House of Representatives.” A tariff bill, it is con- | on cheap as on fine articles If y 
n only originate in the House, because it is a bill for raising | should be the reverse of the sp l nd 
‘That is the only proper object of such a bill. A tariff is a| ple, by establishing naximum 
‘lay and collect taxes.” It is a bill for “raising revenue,” | on the finer article should | hig 
enever it departs from that object, in whole or in part, either | lower on the cheaper arti Se ‘ ! 
1 or partial prohibition, it violates the purpose of the granted | most equal and can only be a i l by ad 
fraudulent invoices and underval 
‘ranging the details of the tariff, it is believed that the ma um | be arrested effectually by the str 
e duties should be imposed upon luxuries. It is deemed just | of the seventeenth section of the tari 
xation, whether direct or indirect, should be as nearly as prac- | revenue is collected from ad valo 
in. proportion to property. If the whole revenue were raised At least two-thirds of the taxes 
d aX upen property, the poor, and especially those who live by the | paid, not into the Treasury, but to the pr 
wa of labor, would pay but a very small portion of such tax; | from imports last year « led $ 0 : 
. “a8 by the tariff the poor, by the consumption of various imports or | heavy tax; but the whole tax, impo 
omestic articles enhanced in price by the duties, pay a much larger | tariff is not less than $81,000,000 
= of the taxes than if they were collected by an assessment in | Government upon the imports and $54, 
Proportion to property. To counteract as far as possible this effect | in enhanced prices of similar domes rt 
a e tariffi—to equalize its operation and make it approximate as | This estimate is based upon the positi 1 to 


y 88 May be to a system o 


taxes in proportion to property—the 


the price of the import and also of its do 
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is enhanced in price by the duty, so must be the domestic rival; for, 
being like articles, their price must be the same in the same market. 
The merchant advances in cash the duty on the import and adds the 
duty, with a profit upon it and other charges, to the price—which 
must therefore be enhanced to that extent unless the foreign producer 
had first deducted the duty from the price. But this is impossible, for 
such now is and long has been the superabundance of capital and active 
competition in Europe that @ profit of 6 per cent in any business is 
sufficient to produce large investments of money in that business; and 
if, by our tariff, a duty of 40 per cent be exacted on the products of such 
business, and the foreign producer deducts that duty from his previous 
price, he must sustain a heavy loss. This loss would also soon extend 
beyond the for our consumption to sales to our merchants of 
articles to be reexported by them from our ports with a drawback of 
the duty, which would bring down their price throughout the markets of 
the world. But this the foreign producer can not afford. 
therefore must be added to the price and paid by the consumer—the 
duty constituting as much a part of the price as the cost of production. 

If it be true that when a duty of 40 per cent is imposed by our tariff, 
the foreign producer first deducts the duty from the previous price on 
the sale to our merchant, it must be equally true with a duty of 100 
per cent, which is exactly equal to the previous price, and, when 
deducted, would reduce the price to nothing. 


sales 


The occasional fall in price of some articles after a tariff is no proof | 


that this was the effect of the tariff, because, from improved ma- 
chinery, diminished prices of the raw material, or other causes, prices 
may fall even after a tariff, but they would in such cases have fallen 
much more but for the tariff. 
present price of the same article at home and abroad, and to the ex- 
tent that the price is lower in the foreigh market than in our own, the 
duty, if equal to that difference, must to that extent enhance the price 
and in the same ratio with the lower duty. @#he difference in price at 
home or abroad is generally about equal to the difference in the cost 
of production, and presents, in a series of yeafs, the surest measure 
of the effect of the duty—the enhancement in price being equal to 
that difference if the duty be higher than that Giteoenee or equal to 
it: or if the duty be lower, then the enhancement is equal to the duty; 
and if the article is produced; like cotton, more cheaply here than 
nbroad, the duty is inoperative. The great argument for the tariff is 
that foreign labor being cheaper than our own the cost of foreign 
productions, it is said, is lessened to that extent, 
make up this difference by an equivalent duty and a corresponding 
enhancement of price in our own market both of the foreign article 


all consumers for the bencfit of the protected classes. 


whole people, to be paid over to manufacturing capitalists to enable 
them to sustain their business or realize a larger profit, it would be 
the same in effect as the protective duty, which, when analyzed in its 
simplest elements and reduced to actual results, is a mere subtraction 
of so much money from the people to increase the resources of the 
protected classes. Legislation for classes is against the doctrine of 
equal rights, repugnant to the spirit of our free institutions, and, it 
is apprehended by many, may become but another form for privileged 
orders, under the name of protection, instead of privilege—indicated 
here not by rank or title, but by profits and dividends extracted from 
the many, by taxes upon them, for the benefit of the few. 

No prejudice is felt by the Secretary of the Treasury against manu- 
facturers. His opposition is to the protective system and not to 
classes or individuals. He doubts not that the manufacturers are 
sincerely persuaded that the system which is a source of so much profit 
to them is beneficial also to the country. He entertains a contrary 
opinion and claims for the opponents of the system a settled convic- 
tion of its injurious effects. Whilst a due regard to the just and 
equal rights of all classes forbids a discrimination in favor of the 
manufacturers by duties above the lowest revenue limit, no disposi- 
tion is felt to discriminate against them by reducing such duties as 
operate in their favor below that standard. Under revenue duties 
it is believed they would still receive a reasonable profit—equal to 
that realized by those engaged in other pursuits—and it is thought 
they should desire no more, at least through the agency of govern- 
mental power. Equal rights and profits, so far as laws are made, 
best conform to the principles upon which the Constitution was 
founded, and with an undeviating regard to which all its functions 
should be exercised—looking to the whole country and not to classes 
or sections. 

Soil, climate, and other causes vary very much in different countries 
the pursuits which are most profitable in each; and the prosperity 
of all of them will be best promoted by leaving them unrestricted by 
legislation to exchange with each other those fabrics and products 
which they severally raise most cheaply. 
by the perfect free trade which exists among all the States of the 
Union and by the acknowledged fact that any one of these States 
would be injured by imposing duties upon the products of the others. 
It is generally conceded that reciprocal free trade among nations 
would best advance the interests of all. But it is contended that 
we must meet the tariffs of other nations by countervailing restric- 
tions. That duties upon our exports by foreign nations are prejudicial 
to us is conceded, but whilst this injury is slightly felt by the manu- 
facturer, its weight falls almost exclusively upon agriculture, com- 
meree, and navigation. If those interests which sustain the loss do 
not ask countervailing restrictions, it should not be demanded by the 
manufacturers, who do not feel the injury, and whose fabrics, in fact, 
are not excluded by the foreign legislation of which they complain. 
That agriculture, commerce, and navigation are injured by foreign 
restrictions constitutes no reason why they should be subject to still 
severer treatment, by additional restrictions and countervailing tariffs 
enacted at home. 

Commerce, agriculture, and navigation, harassed as they may be by 
foreign restrictions, diminishing the amount of exchangeable products 
which they could otherwise purchase abroad, are burdened with heavier 
impositions at home. Nor will augmented duties here lead to a reduc- 
tien of foreign tariffs; but the reverse, by furnishing the protected 
classes there with the identical argument used by the protected classes 
here against reduction. By countervailing restrictions we injure our 
own fellow-citizens much more than the foreign nations at whom we 
propose to aim their force, and in the conflict of opposing tariffs we 
sacrifice our own commerce, agriculture, and navigation. As well 
might we impose monarchical or aristocratic restrictions on our own 
Government or people because that is the course of foreign legislation. 
Let our commerce be as free as our political institutions. Let us, with 
revenue duties only, open our ports to all the world, and nation after 
nation will soon follow our example. If we reduce our tariff, the part 
opposed to the corn laws of England would soon prevail and admit ail 
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The duty | 


The truest comparison is between the | 


and that we must | 








This is clearly illustrated | 


JULY | 


our agricultural products at all times freely into her ports in e: 
for her exports. And if England would now repeal her dutic: 
our wheat, flour, Indian corn, and other agricultural products, . 
restrictive system would certainly be doomed to overthrow. 
question is asked, Who shall begin this work of reciprocal req 
it is answered by the fact that England has already abated hy 
upon most of our exports. She has repealed the duty upon cot 
greatly reduced the tariff upon our breadstuffs, provisions, 
articles, and her present bad harvest, if accompanied by a r 
of our tariff, would lead to the repeal of her corn laws and | 
stricted admission at all times of our agricultural products. ‘1 
facturing interest opposes reciprocal free trade with foreign 
It opposes the Zoll-Verein treaty, and it is feared that no ot! 
producing a reciprocal reduction of our own and foreign ta: 
receive its support. If that interest preferred a reciprocal ex: 
our own for foreign fabrics at revenue duties, it would not hay 
a tariff operating, without exception, against all nations that 
low as well as high tariffs; nor would it have opposed every ame 
proposing, when the tariff of 1842 was under consideration, a | 
of our duties upon the exports of such nations as would receiy 
duty, our flour and other agricultural products. 

It that interest desired reciprocal free trade with other na‘ 
would have desired a very different tariff from that of 1842. | 
have sought to confine the high duties to those cases where th 
importer would sell his imports for cash only, and admitted a ¢ 
of one-half of the duty where American exports would be tak: 
in exchange—not an actual barter of foreign imports for 
amount in value of our products, but without any barter, wh: 
equal to the value of their exports was used in purchasing 
equal amount in value of any of our products; and the shipm 
abroad of these products upon the same principle under which 
back of duties is now allowed on the reexportation of foreign 
This would be less simple and is not recommended in lieu of 1 
lute reduction of the duties which will accomplish the same 
unrestricted exchange. But such a provision would be a self-«) 
reciprocity law and should be desired by those believing in 
vail ng tariffs against foreign nations, but in reciprocal free t: 
all—thus enabling our farmers and planters to sell their prod 
cheaper foreign manufactures, getting more for what they sel! ; 
ing less for what they purchase in exchange. It seems stra 
while the profit of agriculture varies from 1 to 8 per cent, that 
factures is more than double. The reason is that whilst the hi: 


an 


| secure nearly a monopoly of the home market to the manufact 
and of its rival domestic product, thus rendering the duty a tax on | 
If the marshal | 
were sent by the Federal Government to collect a direct tax from the | 


farmer and planter are deprived to a great extent of the foreig 
by these duties. The farmer and planter are to a great extent ! 
to buy in the foreign market and confined to the domestic art 
hanced in price by the duties. The tariff is thus a double 
the manufacturer and a double loss to the farmer and )p 
benefit to the former in nearly a monopoly of the home mar! 
enhanced prices of their fabrics, and a loss to the latter in th: 
of those high prices and a total or partial exclusion from th 
market. The true question is whether the farmer and planter 
a great extent supply our people with cheap manufactures, pu 
abroad with their agricultural products, or whether this exchan: 
be forbidden by high duties on such manufactures and their 
thrown, as a monopoly, at large prices by high tariffs into 1! 
of our own manufacturers. The number of manufacturing ca; 
who derive the benefit from the heavy taxes extracted by t) 
from 20,000,000 of people does not exceed 10,000. The whol 
(including the working classes engaged in our manufactures) 
any benefit from the tariff does not exceed 400,000, of whom | 
than 40,000 have been brought into this porous by the last ta 
this small number of 40,000 would still have been in the count 
suming our agricultural products, and in the attempt to secure | 
purchasers, so small in number and not consuming one-half t! 
of many counties, the farmer and planter are asked to sac: 
markets of the world, containing a population of 800,000,000 
from purchasing our products by our high duties on all they w 
in exchange. The farmer and planter have the home market \ 
tariff, and they would have the foreign market also to a muc! 
extent but for the total or partial prohibition of the last tarif 
-We have more fertile lands than any other nation, can 
greater variety of products, and, it may be said, could f 
clothe the people of nearly all the world. The home market 
is wholly inadequate for such products. They must have thi 
market, or a large surplus, accompanied by great depression 
must be the result. The States of @hio, Indiana, and Illin: 
tivated to their fullest extent, could of themselves raise n 
sufficient food to supply the entire home market. Missouri 
tucky could more than supply it with hemp; already the > 
Mississippi raises more cotton than is sufficient for all the ho 
ket; Louisiana is rapidly approaching the same point as |: 
and there are lands enough adapted to that product in |! 
Texas, and Florida to supply with sugar and molasses near!) 
markets of the world. If cotton is depressed in price by | 
the consequence must be a comparative diminution of th 
and the raising in its place to a great extent hemp, wh 
stock, and provisions, which otherwise would be supplied 
teeming products of the West. The growing West in a series « 
must be the greatest sufferers by the tariff, in depriving 
the foreign market and that of the cotton-growing States. 
mand, in fact, for our agricultural products specie from n 
the world, by heavy taxes upon all their manufactures; «1! 
purchases from us must therefore be limited, as well as their. 
us enhanced in price. Such a demand for specie, which we k 
advance can not be complied with, is nearly equivalent to * 
excluding most of our agricultural products from the foreicn 
kets. Such is the rigor of our restrictions that nothing s! 
famine opens freely the ports of Europe for our breadstuls 
culture is our chie omplegmans it is best adapted to our 
and, if not depressed by the tariff, would be the most oon 
can raise a larger surplus of agricultural products and a gre: 
riety than almost any other nation and at cheaper rates. K 
then, from agriculture all our restrictions, and by its ‘own 1! 
power it will break down all foreign restrictions, and, ours |) 
moved, would feed the hungry and clothe the _ of our fell 
throughout all the densely peopled nations of the world. But 1 
will take nothing in excha for these products but specie, ¢x° 
wey high duties, and noth but a famine breaks down al! 
restrictions and opens for a time the ports of Europe to our 
stuffs. If, on a reduction of our duties, England repeals her cor! 
nearly all Europe must follow her example or give to her me 
turers advantages which can not be successfully encountered i” | 
of the markets of the world. The tariff did not raise the price 
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heeadstuffs, but a bad harvest in England does—giving us for the time | century and a quarter to complete the sales at the rate they have pro 
t foreign market which we would soon have at all times by a | gressed heretofore, without including any of the unsold lands of Texas 


neal of the corn laws which must follow the reduction of our duties. | or Oregon or of the vast region besides to which the Indian title is 
B it whilst breadstuffs rise with a bad harvest in England, cotton | not yet extinguished. It is clear, then, that there is a vast and annually 
most invariably falls; because the increased sum which, in that| increasing surplus of public lands, very little of which will be sold 











event, England must pay for our breadstuffs we will take, not in manu-| within any reasonable period at the present price, and in regard to 
factures, but only in specie; and not having it to spare, she brings | which the public interest would be promoted and the revenue augmented 
cown, even to a greater extent, the price of our cotton. Hence the | by reducing the price. The reduction of the price of the public lands in 
result that a bad harvest in England reduces the aggregate price of | favor of settlers and cultivators would enhance the wages of labor. WU 
our exports, often turns the exchanges against us, carrying our specie | is an argument urged in’favor of the tariff that we ought to protect 
4. and inflicting a serious blow on our prosperity. Foreign na-| Our labor against what is called the “ pauper labor” of Europe. But 
can not for a series of years import more than they export; and | Whilst the tariff does not enhance the wages of labor, the sales 
we close our markets against their imports by high duties, they | public lands at low prices and in limited quantities to settlers ar 
et buy less of our exports or give a lower price, or both. tivators would accomplish this object 
prior to the 30th of Sune, 1842, a credit was given for the payment If those who live by the wages of labor could purchase 520 acr of 
‘duties, since which date they have been collected in cash. Before land for $80, 160 acres for $40, or 80 acres for $20, or 40-acre k r 
t ash duties and the tariff of 1842 our trade in foreign imports re- | $10, the power of the manufacturing capitalist in reducing the was f 
exported abroad afforded large and —— employment to our mer- | labor would be greatly diminished ; because when these lands were thus 
-nts and freight to our commercial marine, both for the inward and | teduced in price those who live by the wages of labor could pu 
ird voyage; but since the last tariff this trade is being lost to the | farms at these low rates and cultivate the soil for themselv id 
ntry, as is proved by the tables hereto annexed. The total amount families instead of working for others 12 hours a day in the 
foreign imports reexported during the three years since the last factories. Reduce the price which the laborer must p wr the m 
if. both of free and dutiable goods, is $33,384,394—hbeing far less domain; bring thus the means of purchase within |} power; | 



































n in any three years (except during the war) since 1793, and less all speculation and monopoly in the public lands; confine de 
n was reexported in any one of eight several years. The highest | Settlers and cultivators in limited quantities; preserve t 3 
aggregate of any three years was $173,108,813 and the lowest aggre- | Of millions of acres for ages to come as homes for t! i op 
rate $41,815,705—being in the years 1794, 1795, and 1796. Before | Pressed; reduce the taxes by reducing the tariff and bring t 
1399 the free goods are not distinguished in this particular from the | Prices which the poor are thus compelled to pay for all t $ 
tiable goods, but since that date the returns show the following re and comforts of life, and more will be done for the benefit o i n 
During the three years since the tariff of 1842 the value of | l#bor than if millions were added to the profits of manufacturin ! 
ble imports reexported was $12,590,811—-being less than in any tal by the enactment of a protective tariff 
of seven years preceding since 1820-—the lowest aggregate of any The Secretary of the Treasury, on coming into office, found t! 
e years since that date being $14,918,444 and the highest $57,727,- | enues deposited with banks. The law establishing t Inde t 
_ Byen before the cash duties, for five years preceding the high | Treasury was repealed, and the Secretary had no ) r to! h 
f of 1828, the value of dutiable goods reexported was $94,796,241, | that system. Congress had not only repealed t! at as ) 
d for the five years succeeding that tariff, $66,784,192, showing a stitute, had adopted the present syster f deposit i ind | ) 
ss of $28,012,049 of our trade in foreign exports after the tariff of | ited changing any one of those for another bank except for s d 
1828. The diminution of this most valuable branch of commerce has | reasons. No alternative was left but to continue t ¥ s i 
n the combined result of cash duties and of the high tariff of 1842, | until Congress should think proper to i it Phat cha 
the eash duties are retained, as it is believed they should be. the | hoped, will now be made by a return to tl freasury of the Cons 
y sure method of restoring this trade is the adoption of the ware- | tion One of the great evils of banks the « tant (pan id 
ising system, by which the foreign imports may be kept in store by | contraction of the currency, and this evil is augment the d its 
Government until they are required for reexportation abroad or | of the revenue with banks, whether State or national ! er 
nsumption at home—in which latter contingency, and at the time | course for the Government is to keep its own money ite fro | 
n, for that purpose, they are taken out of these stores for. con banks and bankers, in its own treasury—-whether in t mint, | n 
ytion, the duties are paid, and, if reexported, they pay no duty mints, or other Government agencies—and to use only gold and s r 
only the expense of storage. Under the present system the mer. | coin in all receipts and disbursements The busi of the country 
ant introduces foreign imports of the value of $100.000. He must will be more safe when an adequate supply of specis kept within r 
\w, besides the advance for the goods, make a further advance in | limits and its circulation encouraged by all the means within the 
“ash, in many cases, of $50,000 for the duties. Under such a system | °f the Government. If this Government and the Stat nd the 1 nle 
t a small amount of goods will be imported for drawbacks, and the unite in suppressing the use of specie, an adequate supply, for wan { 
igher the duty the larger must be the advance and the smaller the | 2 demand, can not be kept within our limits and ¢ ‘ ion the 
mports for reexportation. business and currency of the country will be peril d un in. It 
The imports, before payment of duties under the same regulations | Will be completely within the power of the banks, paper will 
now applied to our imports in transit to Canada, may be taken from | constitute the exclusive circulation of the whole con ity Nor will 
warehouse to warehouse—from the East to the Lakes, and to Pittsburg, | it be useful to establish a constitutional treasury if it to receive or 
Cincinnati, and Louisville; from New Orleans to Natchez, Vicksburg, | disburse the paper of banks. Separation from banks in that case would 
Memphis, and St. Louis—and warehoused in these and other interior | ODly be nominal and no addition would be made to the circulation of 
ports, the duties remaining unpaid until the goods are taken out of | £0ld and silver 
he Ww arehouse and out of the original package at such ports for con Various forms of paper credit have been suggested as connected with 
sumption, thus carrying our foreign commerce into the interior, with | the operations of the constitutional treasury, but they a y . 
all the advantage of augmented business and cheaper supplies through- | sidered as impairing one of the great objects of such a treasur namely 
out the country. It will introduce into our large ports on or near the | an augmented circulation of specie. If paper, in whatever form o 2B 
seaboard assorted cargoes of goods, to be reexported with our own, to | whatever source it may issue, should be introduced as a circulat y 
suppiy the markets of the world. It will cheapen prices to the con the constitutional treasury, it would, precisely to that extent, di: h 
sumer by deducting the interest and profit that are now charged upon | its use as a means of circulating gold and silver. 
the advance of duty, building up the marts of our own conimerce and The constitutional treasury could be rendered a most powerfu! <- 
giving profitable employment to our own commercial marine. It wil! | iliary of the mint in augmenting the specie circulation rhe ar t 
reatly increase our revenue by augmenting our imports, together with | of public money which can be placed in the mint is now limited | Vv 
uw exports, and is respectfully recommended to Congress as an im- | to $1,000,000, and to that extent it is now used as a dep r 3 
ortant part of the whole system now proposed for their consideration. | a means of increasing our coinage. It is suggested tl it lita n 
rhe act of the 3d of March last allowing a drawback on foreign im- | may be so modified as to permit the use of our mint and branch mints 
p rts exported from certain of our ports to Canada and also to Santa | for a much larger sum, in connection with the constitutional t 
e and Chihuahua, in Mexico, has gone to some extent into effect under | The amount of public money received at New York greatly ex ‘ it 
regulations prescribed by this department and is beginning to produce | collected at all other points, and would, of itself, seem to cali 1 ‘ 
the most happy results, especially in an augmented trade in the supply | place of public deposit there ; in view of which the location of a b hh 
of foreign exports to Canada from our own ports. Indeed, this law | of the mint of the United States at that city would b t conve it 
must soon give to us the whole of this valuable trade during the long and useful. The argument used against a constitutional t f 
period when the St. Lawrence is closed by ice, and a large proportion | the alleged insecurity of the public funds in the hands of ind ; 
of it at all seasons. The result would be still more beneficial if Canada | and especially the vast amount collected at New York, will be ent y 
were allowed to carry all her exports to foreign nations in transitu | obviated by such an establishment. The mint of the Un d Stat ; 
through our own railroads, rivers, and canals, to be shipped from our | now been in existence 52 years. It bas had the custody of upw f 
own ports. Such a system, whilst it would secure to us this valuabie | $114,000,000, and during this long period of time there never |! na 
trade, would greatly enlarge the business on our rivers, lakes, rail- | loss of any of its specie in the mint by the Govern nt he mint at 
roads, and canals, as well as augment our commerce; and would soon | Philadelphia is now conducted with great efficien by the able d 
ead to the purchase by Canada not only of our foreign exports, but | faithful officer at the head of that establishment, whose general . 
also, In many cases, of our domestic products and fabrics to complete | visory authority, without leaving the parent mint, might still be w y 
—~ assortment. In this manner our commercial relations with Canada | extended to the branch at New York Besides tl { y of l 
would become more intimate and more and more of her trade every | branch as a place for keeping safely and disbursing 1 mor t 
year would be secured to our people. is believed that the coinage might be greatly au the exist- 
, Connected with this department and the finances is the question of | ence of a branch of the mint at that great city. | tt that 
a ae of the public lands. The proceeds of these sales, it is be- | thirds of the revenue is annually collected—the wi le of ! 
icteat — continue to constitute a portion of the revenue, dimin- | the operation of the constitutional treasury, would be received in 
The By that extent the amount required to be raised by the tariff. | Of that amount a very large sum wo ld be received in coin | 
Aeead ee proceeds of these sales paid into the Treasury during the last | countries, and especially in foreign gold coins—all \ h cow 
Sonn py was $2,077,022.30, an from the first sales in 1787 up to the speedily converted, upon the spot, into our own coins « 4 and 
Seve on eptember last was $118,607,335.91. The average annval sales | silver. The amount. also, of such foreign coin brought by ¢ 
ain a. —_ less than 2,000,000 of acres, yet the aggregate net pro- | to the city of New York is_ very considerable, a large portion i 
Those} the sales in 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837 was $51,268,617.82. | would find its way to the branch of the mint for 1 is i 
can only te sales were almost exclusively for.speculation, and this | eign gold coins do not, and it is feared will not, cit ite 
cultivat o-a ~~ at all times by confining the sales to settlers and | a currency, notwithstanding they are mad a te nder by law ! 
The eae n limited quantities, sufficient for farms or plantations. | at which these coins afe fixed by law is not familiar to t I 
questian a at =e the public lands should be soid is an important | denomination of such coin is inconvenient ; the part 
new Stat © ad whole country, but especially to the people of the | divided are not decimal; the rates at which it Is t 
a aren felt ving mostly remote from the seaboard, and who have | ferent parts of the Union. It is inconvenient in 1 
but chiefs § the presence of the Government in local expenditures, | transfer in counting; it is more difficult, in common d l 
lend _ the exhaustion of their means for purchases of public | the genuine from the counterfeit for coin : it 
yet th nd for customs. The public lands are not of the same value, | is not familiar to the peopie—from W ‘ d 
tates or ~ all fixed at one unvarying price, which is far above the | coin does not and will not circulate generally as ig 
entry ‘at a portion of these lands. The quantity now subject to | the people. In many of fhe banks nearly t v , | 2 
and 109.0 nimum gy of $1.25 per acre is 133,307,457 acres | is kept in every variety of foreign gold coin, and whi is ter “d 
035,345 in addition, to which the Indian title has been extin- by them in payment of their notes. the great bod f the people, not 


guished—being an aggregate of 242,342,802 acres, and requiring a being familiar with these coins, do not receive them; and thus the 
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circulation of a gold currency is, to a great extent, defeated. 
coins were converted at our mint or branch mints into the eagle, the 
half-eagle, and quarter-eagle we should speedily have a large supply 
of American gold coin, and it would very soon be brought into com- 
mon use as a currency and thus give to it greater wns and 
greater security to all the business of the country. A considerable 
amount of foreign gold coin has, during the present year, under the 
directions of this department, been converted into Artherican gold 
coin; but the process would be much more rapid if aided by the or- 
ganization of the constitutional treasury and the establishment of a 
branch of the mint at the great commercial emporium of the Union. 
With the mint and branch mints as depositories, the sum remaining 
in the hands of other receivers of public money, whether of lands or 
customs, would be inconsiderable, and the Government could be readily 
protected from all losses of such sums by adequate bonds and the 
power by law to convict and punish as criminals all who embezzle the 
public moneys. 

it is believed, under such a system, that no defaults would take 
place, and that the public moneys would be safely kept and disbursed 
in gold and silver. This Government is made, by the Constitution, 
the guardian of a specie currency. That currency can only be coined 
and its value regulated by this Government. It is one of its first 
duties to supply such a currency by an efficient mint and by general 
yeulations of the coinage; but in vain will it attempt to perform that 
duty if, when coin is made or regulated in value, this Government 
dispenses wiih its use and expels it from circulation, or drives it out 
of the country by substituting the paper of banks in all the transactions 
of the Government. 

There is nothing which will advance so surely the prosperity of the 
country as an adequate supply of specie, diffused throughout every 
portion of the Union and constituting to a great extent the ordinary 
circulation everywhere among the people. It is a currency that will 
never break nor fail; it will neither expand nor contract beyond the 
legitimate business of the country; it will lead to no extravagant 
speculations at one time, to be followed by certain depression at an- 
other; nor will labor ever be robbed of its reward by the depreciation 
of such currency. There is no danger that we shall have too much 
gold and silver in actual circulation, or too small an amount of bank 
paper, or that any injury ever will be inflicted upon the business of 
the country by a diminution of the circulation of the paper of banks 
and the substitution in its place to that extent of gold and silver. 
Fven their most ardent advocates must admit that banks are subject 
to periodical expansions and contractions, and that this evil would be 
increased by giving them the funds of the Government to loan and by 
receiving and disbursing nothing but their paper. 

It is believed that the permanent interest of every class of the peo- 
ple will be advanced by the establishment of the constitutional treas- 
ury, and that the manufacturers especially will derive great benefit 
from its adoption. It will give stability to all their operations and 
insure-them to a great extent against those fluctuations, expansions, 
and contractions of the currency so prejudicial to their interests. By 
guarding against inflations of the currency it will have a tendency 
to check periodical excesses of foreign importations purchased in fact 
upon credit; while loans from banks, or dangerous eniargements of 
their business, and excessive issues of their paper will be greatly dimin- 
ished. Whilst a sound and stable currency guards the manufacturer 
against excessive importations from abroad, it protects him from dis- 
asters at home and from those ruinous revulsions in which so many 
thousands are reduced to rary. 

‘Lhe tariff, if followed, as in the absence of adequate checks it cer- 
tainly soon will be, by an inflated currency, whilst it thus enhances the 
expenses of manufacturing at home, will speedily and certainly raise 
prices up to the whole amount of the duty, so as to repeal the opera- 
tion of that duty in favor of the manufacturer, and enable the foreign 
importer again to flood the market at the enhanced prices arising from 
an inflated currency. But soon the revulsion comes, and all are over- 
whelmed in a common ruin. The currency is reduced below the wants 
of the country by a sudden and ruinous contraction ; and the labor and 
industry of years are required to repair the mischief. Stability, both 
in the tariff and the currency, is what the manufacturer should most 
desire. Let the tariff be permanently adjusted by a return to reason- 
able and moderate revenue duti¢és which, even when imposed truly and 
in good faith for that purpose, will yield sufficient advantage to afford 
reasonable profits; and let this permanent system (and none other can 
be permanent) be established and accompanied by a stable currency, 
and the manufacturer, in a_ series of years, will derive the greatest 
benefits from the system. The present system can not be permanent. 
It is too unequal and unjust, too exorbitant and oppressive, and too 
clearly in conflict with the fundamental principles of the Constitution. 
If the manufacturer thinks that this system can be permanent, let him 
look to the constant changes which have attended all attempts to 
establish and continue a protective tariff. The first tariff was based in 
part upon the principle of very moderate protection to domestic manu- 
factures, and the result has been, as appears by the table hereto an- 
nexed, that the tariff has been changed and modified 30 times since 
that period, being more than once, on an average, for every Congress 
since the Government was founded; and one of these tariffs was in 
itself a system of successive biennial changes, operating through a 
period of 10 years. Of these changes, 14 have been general and 16 
special. From 1816 onward these changes have been most frequent, 
and it is vain to expect permanency from anything but a revenue 
tariff. Stability is what the manufacturer should desire, and especially 
that the question should be taken out of the arena of politics by a just 
and permanent settlement. A _ great number of tables, illustrative of 
the effects of the tariff, compiled from official documents, accompany 
this report. Some of these tables exhibit the operation of each of our 
tariffs from the organization of the Government to the present period. 
In order to enable the Secretary to comply with the direction of the 
acts of Congress, requiring him in his annual report to suggest “ plans 
for improving or increasing the revenues” and to give “ information 
to Congress in adopting modes of raising” the revenue, two circulars 
were issued, published, and generally distributed propounding various 
questions connected with this subject, and requesting replies. Some 
answers have been received from friends as well as opponents of the 
tariff, but the Secretary regrets that the manufacturers, with very few 
exceptions, have declined answering these questions or communicating 
any information as regards their profits and surplus or in relation. to 
the wages of labor. An abstract of all that is deemed useful in these 
replies, tegether with a copy of both the circulars, is appended to this 
report. . 

rhe coast survey is rapidly progressing, having been extended east- 
ward to the eastern coast of Massachusetts, and southward nearly to 
the dividing line of Maryland and Virginia on the Chesapeake. o 
new centers of operation have been opened, under the sanction of this 
department, in North Carolina and on the Gulf of Mexico, from which 


If these 
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the work may be spread until the parts unite. Important positio: 
forts, navy yards, harbors, and lighthouses present themselves alon. 
interesting portion of the coast of Louisiana, ——— and Ala 
and the islands guarding the interior channel between Mobile and 
Orleans. Great economy exists in the administration of the fund a; 


priated for the coast survey, and every effort is made by the superi: 
ent to press the work onward to a completion; and his report in 
will be hereafter submitted to Congress. ‘Three charts, resulting 
the survey, have been published within the past year, and five mo: 
nearly ready for publication. This great work is most honorable t 
science of our country, most useful to our Navy and commercial m 
and, in connection with our lighthouses, must decrease the co 
freight and insurance as well as the risk of life and property. « 
attention has been given by this department to the very important 
ject of our lighthouse system. The various improvements sugges 
experience at home or abroad, the relative advantages of gas or 
reflectors, lenticular and revolving lights, the location and constr 
of the buildings as well as the mode of keeping the lights, are al! 
= and carefully investigated, and report, it is believed, will be 1 
during the present session of Congress. From the Chesapeake tv 
capes of Florida, and thence westward, our coast is badly light 
well as the Great Lakes of the Northwest; and numerous wrecks, 
accompanied with loss of life and property, seem to require the 
position of Congress. 

Such portions of the charts of the exploring expedition as were | 
under the charge of this department were distributed for the ben 
our whale ships. These valuable charts embrace the survey of 
hitherto almost unexplored regions and islands of the Pacific as \ 
a part of the coast of Oregon, and must be eminently useful for 
purposes, but especially to our seamen and merchants engaged 
whale fishery. In pursuance of a resolution of Congress a report 
progress of preparation as regards the banks and currency, and a! 
relation to statistics; and these, with all other reports required 
this department, will be presented at the earliest practicable pe: 
the present session. 

In presenting his annual report, in obedience to the law, the &: 
of the Treasury submits his views with undissembled diffidence, co: 
by the reflection that all his errors of judgment will be corrected 
superior wisdom of the two Houses of Congress, guided and dir 
that overruling Providence which has blessed the unexampled pro 
this great and happy Union. 


R. J. WALKER 
Secretary of the Trea 
Hon. Joun W. DAvis, 
Wpeaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I had hoped that we 
dispose of the pending amendment, but I am informed tha 
eral Senators would prefer to have the matter go over ui 
morrow morning, and therefore I move that the Senate ad 

Mr. BAILEY. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsy! 
moves that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o’clock and 15 mi 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesdiy, 
12, 1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE. 


Wenpnespay, July 12, 1911. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. |) 
The journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. | 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had disagreed | 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12109) to 
a deficiency in the appropriations for contingent expenses « 
House of Representatives for the fiscal year 1911, and for 
purposes; asks a conference with the Senate on the disa¢ 
votes of the two Houses thereon; and had appointed Mr. 
GERALD, Mr. BarTLeT?, and Mr. CANNON managers at the 
ference on the part of the House. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Young 
Society of Christian Endeavor of the First Baptist © 
of Glens Falls, N. Y., and a petition of the Christian En: 
Society of the Presbyterian Church of Crows Landine. 
praying for the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbil: 
between the United States and Great Britain, which 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WORKS presented memorials of sundry citizens of ° 
New Brighton, Staten Island, and New York City, all in 
State of New York, remonstrating against the passage ©! 
so-called Johnston Sunday-rest bill, which were drdered | 
on the table. ; 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented a memorial ©! 
ravian Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Hope, N. J.. °' 
memorial of Local Grange No. 132, Patrons of Husbandr 
Cold Spring, N. J., remonstrating against the so-called rec), 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, \ 
were ordered to lie on the table. 
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He also presented a petition of the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Plainfield, N. J., praying for the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the New England Society of | 
Orange. N. J., praying for the ratification of the proposed treaty 
of arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of Local Division No. 10, | 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Hudson County; of Bismarck | 
Lodge, No. 1, of Sayreville; of the Arion Club, of Sayreville; of | 
the Sechuetzen und Germania Society, of Sayreville; and of | 
Martin Stanton, James Hamill, and P. D. Leary, of Jersey City, 
all in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating against the ratifi- | 
cation of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee | 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MYERS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Fort | 
Harrison, Helena, and Rimini, all in the State of Montana, re- | 
monstrating against the passage of the so-called Johnston Sun- | 
day-rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BACON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which | 
was referred the bill (S. 2877) amending section 67 of the act | 
approved March 3, 1911, to codify, revise, and amend tlre laws | 
relating to the judiciary, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2925) providing for a Con- 
federate naval monument in Vicksburg National Military Park, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. | 
101) thereon. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION COM- 
MISSION, 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Printing I report back 
with an amendment in the nature of a substitute Senate con- 
current resolution No. 6, submitted by the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. SurHerRLAND] June 29, and I ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution. 

The amendment was to strike out all after the resolving 
clause and to insert: : 

That the hearings held before the Employers’ Liability and Work- | 
men’s Compensation Commission be printed as a publjec document and 


that 3,500 additional copies be printed for the use of the Employers’ 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows. 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 3017) granting an increase of pension to Fayette | 
W. Barlow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 3018) granting an increase of pension to George H. | 
Welshman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on | 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (8S. 8019) for the relief of Elizabeth McLaughlin: and 

A bill (8. 3020) for the relief of E. M. Hundley (with accom- | 
panying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3021) granting an increase of pension to Stalnaker | 
Marteney (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3022) granting a pension to Rosa Ohm (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 


NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 


Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, intended to be proposed by him to the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 14) to admit the Territories of New Mexico and 
Arizona as States into the Union upon an equal footing with the 


ae States, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 











FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY CELEBRATION. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I submit a concurrent resolution, which I 
ask may be read and referred to the Committee on Industrial 
Expositions. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 7) was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Industrial Expositions, as follows: 
oa the ae. of the city of Key pone ip the State $f Placita, 

ceremon beginn 0 anuary, 
A. Be te13, Ree the eeeieinn of e buildin of ‘the extension 
of the main line of road of the Florida East Coast Railway Co. from 
the mainland of the State of Florida to the island city of Key West; and 
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| ing room,” “assistant postmaster and mail carrier,” “ clerk, 


| been pending for three or four weeks. 


Whereas the completion of this line of railway, covering more than 
100 miles, along the chain of keys, connected by concrete viaducts, will 
mark the completion of the greatest enterprise in railroad engineering 
of this country and unequaled as an individual undertaking perhaps in 
the world; and 

Whereas this great work is the result of the constructive ability of 
American genius, and has been made possible by the patriotic and 
progressive enterprise of its American promoters and builders; and 

Whereas this marvelous accomplishment places the railways of the 
United States in close proximity to the Panama Canal and gives our 
country a commanding position with relation to the trade of all our 
feighboring Republics to the southward, thus making the enterprise 
one of both national and international importance, and its successful 
completion cause for congratulation : Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 


That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, earnestly 
requested to extend to all foreign nations an invitation to visit the 
city of Key West, Fla., and participate in the celebration of the com- 


pe of said over-sea railroad so connecting the mainland of the 
nited States with the island city of Key West, both by their official 
representatives and citizens generally, and particularly to invite such 
foreign countries to send such of their respective naval vessels as may 
be practicable and convenient to participate in_ such celebration so to 
be held beginning on the 2d day of January, A. D. 1912. 

Resolved further, That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, requested to direct such portion of the Army of the United 
States as may be convenient and practicable to be present at Key West 
at the time of such proposed celebration and participate therein. 

Resolved further, That under no circumstances is the United States to 
assume, be subjected to, or charged with, any expense of any character 
whatsoever in or about or connected with such proposed celebration. 

ABOLITION OF SENATE OFFICES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following resolution, coming over from a former day. 

The SecreTary. Senate resolution No. 74, submitted by Mr, 
Lopce June 19, 1911, as follows: 

Resolved, That the offices designated as “ superintendent of the fold- 

compiling 
a history of revenue and general appropriation bills,” one unemployed 
messenger, and one unemployed laborer, be, and are hereby, abolished. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning 
ness? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. In connection with the resolution 
just adopted, I ask if it has any relation to the colored man 
who was employed in the stationery room. 

Mr. LODGE. It covers his case and one other. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask that the vote be reconsid- 
ered by which the resolution was adopted. The Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] desires to be present when it is 


agreeing to 


busi- 


| considered. 


Mr. LODGE. I put it over several times. It is a small 
matter, and I think it ought not to be put over again. It has 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It will not do any harm to let 
it go over until to-morrow. I am sure the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is interested in the matter. I do not know to what 
extent he is interested, but I know he wishes to be present 
when the resolution is considered, and I think that action ought 
to be postponed. It is of no great importance that it should 
be disposed of this morning. 

Mr. LODGE. If it can be agreed that the resolution ean be 
taken up and disposed of to-morrow morning, I have no ob- 
jection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hand it down again 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. LODGE. If it is agreed that it shall be disposed of to- 
morrow morning, very well. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That course is entirely agreeabie 


| to me, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the action by 
which the resolution was passed is reconsidered, and the reso- 
lution will be handed down to-morrow morning. 

Mr. LODGE. The motion to reconsider goes over until to- 


| morrow morning. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will 
table. 
Mr. LODGE. I understood that the Senator from Virgi: 


lie on the 


ia 


| made a motion to reconsider. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think the motion to reconsider 
leaves it with the status it had before. It is immaterial, so that 
there may be no final disposition before to-morrow morning 

Mr. LODGE. I only desire to have it disposed of: that is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider will be 
entered, and the resolution will lie on the table. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of tke House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a de- 
ficiency in the appropriations for contingent expenses of the 
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purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was 
pointed Mr. WARREN, 
on the part of the 


House of Representatives for the fiscal year 1911, and for other aah hae’ 


agreed to; and the Vice President ap- 
Mr. Gamer, and Mr. Cuiperson conferees 
Senate 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 4412, the reciprocity bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of,the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) 
to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of 
Canada, and for other purposes. 

ELECTION 
BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to an- | 
matter for a moment. I should like to ask, if proper to 
and I presume it is, whether the conference committee 
on House joint resolution 39 can advise me if there is likely to | 
be a report from that committee soon? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The chairman of the conference | 
comand is not in the Senate Chamber at the present time. 

M Two members of the committee are here. I | 


OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 





Mr. 
other 


ao so, 


{r. BORAH. 
presume they know something about it. 

Mr. NELSON. There has been no meeting of the conferees | 
yet. I inquired of the chairman of the Senate conference.com- 
mittee yesterday 
and desired to have a meeting, and he said he had not heard 
anything from them on the subject. 
I have. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, 
had not been any meeting of the conference committee, 
thought it proper to call attention to the fact that there ought 
to be an effort on the part of the conferees to get together. 
The Senate is entitled to know if the conferees can not agree, 
and it is entitled to have the result if the conferees can agree. 
We are approaching the time now when we are all hopeful of 
a final adjournment, and I feel quite sure that it will expedite 
the hour of adjournment if we can have a report from the con- 
ference committee. 

Mr. NELSON. 


I desire to add a word further. My experi- 


ence as a member of conference committees since I have been 


a Member of the Senate, and I think it is the experience of all 
Senate conferees, is that in all cases the House conferees come 
to the Senate conferees when they are ready to act; that it is 
not customary for the Senate conferees to go to the House, but 
the custom has been for the House conferees to indicate when 
they are ret \dy to meet with the Senate conferees. I think I 
can safely say for the Senate conferees that we are ready at 
any time to aeien whenever they are willing 
position to meet. There has been no purpose, so far as I know, 
and I see the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], 


fact that there has been no disposition on the part of the Senate 
conferees to delay the matter in any shape or manner. 

Mr. -‘BORAH. I did not intend to intimate that there had 
been any intention to do so. I thought perhaps that owitfg to 
other pressing matters it had been overlooked, and I simply de- 


sired to call attention to it so that it might not be put aside too | 


long. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I simply desire to say that the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] has stated the facts as 
I understand them. I will add that I have had several con- 
versations with the chairman of the House conferees and I 
judge from what he said to me that the disposition of the con- 
ferees on the part of the House is for an early meeting, and I 
have no doubt there will be one. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, 
the Chamber and became cognizant of the matter under 
cussion. The only thing I can 


dis- 
say as a member of the committee 


are in the hands of the.Senate conferees. The Senate commit- 
tee is waiting the appearance or the action or the request of 
the House conferees to act thereon. 

RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- | 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade 
relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. | 
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| Bry: ul 


| Chamber 


whether the House conferees had been here | 


That is all the information | 
| been read. 
Is aa i . . 
I was of the opinion that there | if the author of 


and [ | Present to explain the amendment. 


| history 


| had in the country. 
| the Senators concerning these amendments: 


and indicate a dis- | - 
| since, we are now coming to a vote, some of their provisi 
a member of | 


» conference ¢ ittee, who, I think, will bear witness to the | : 
the confereste committee, ¥ . farmers of this country have suffered great injury, and 


| ing upon the heels of this bill, which strikes them a most 
| blow, 
| wounds. 


I just came into | 4,6 president of the United States calling attention to 1 


| ous offense of fraudulently advertising nostrums as cur 


of conference is that in the regular order of business the papers | certain ailments; and following the representation of the 





The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the | 
amendment offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Barry]. 


JULY 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
spe ik, 


Mr. 


HEYBURN 
BACON rose. 
HEYBURN. 

I yield to him. 
BACON. I was 


Mr. President—— 


If the Senator from Georgia desi 


going to suggest the absence 


| oe orun. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgi 
gests the absence of a quorum. ‘The Secretary will call! 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following &: 


| answered to their names: 


Racon 
sorah 
Brandegee 
re 1Wdegee 
Bristow 
Brown 


lletcher 
Foster 
Gallinger 
Gamble 
Gronna 
Guggenheim 
Heyburn 
Johnston, 
Jones 
Kenyon 
Kern 
Lodge 
McCumber 
McLean 


GAMBLE. 


Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
Nelson 
Nixon 
Oliver 
Overman 
Ala, Page 
Penrose 
Perkins 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Reed 
toot 


My colleague [Mr. Crawrorp] is nec 


Tho ents n 
Tow n d 
Warr n 
Watson 
Wetmore 
Williams 
Works 


Burnham 
lain 
Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 
Crane 
Cullom 
Cummins 
Curtis 


Mr. 


| absent on important business out of the city. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators h 
swere@ to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is }) 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Bairy]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I would ask if the } 
amendment has been read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has been 
Without objection, it can be read again, if the Senator des 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply wanted to know whether 
I have the amendment here. I should like 
the amendment, the Senator from Te 
The VICE 


PRESIDENT. The Chair understood tha 


| Senator made a few desultory remarks in explanation 
| amendment yesterday. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I was trying to ascertain if he had 
any remarks concerning the amendment. I listened very 
tively to a most interesting argument between the Senat: 
Texas and the Senator from Mississippi upon general Dem 
and their elucidation of what constitutes 
Democrat. 

I learned cénsiderable about a gentleman by the n: 
Robert J. Walker, who seemed to have been ‘the greatest })! 
pher as well as the greatest Democrat in the country, 
both Senators agreed was the greatest prevaricator 
But I got no information from ei 
there are 
and I wish the Senator from Texas was prese1 
BAILEY. I am. 

McCUMBER. And that he would be able to « 


of them; 
Mr. 
Mr. 


‘Mr. President, if I understand the purpose of the | 
amendment, it assumes that by the reciprocity agreen: 


the Senator from Texas proposes this balme for 
I want to find out from the Senator from Tex 
self what benefit the farmer is to get out of what the + 
ealls the farmers’ free-list bill. 

Mr. President, I can with mathematical accuracy dec‘ 
just what injury this bill will be to the people of the 
Northwest. I can establish that so certainly that no s 
in this Chamber can gainsay the truth of the statement 
annual loss that will be suffered by the farmers of the St: 
I represent, of the State of South Dakota, and of the S! 
Minnesota. If we are to have some balm, some compe: 
for this injury, I want to know what it is. 

Mr. President, but a few days ago we had a messac 


dent of the United States I introduced a bill, hoping 
might be enacted into law, which would prevent any 1: 
c- any so-called physician from advertising a ‘nostrum 
had no physiological effect on earth as a cure for some | 
lar disease. I desire to make that act a criminal offen: 
yet, while we would punish the fake doctor for pre: 
something as a remedy which he knows will not be a 1 
we seem to gloss over an attempt to impose a fake remet) 
the farmers for the injury which is inflicted upon them 


| bill, 
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re some tet 


eSS22 





-o diagnosed the case so far as this bill affects the people 
reat Northwest. 


’ 


I know that we have a shortage of the 
1in we need in our section of the country of a sufli- 





mount to make our tariffs on oup present grain rth 

) to 15 cents a bushei to us. I know that they raise in 

‘ across the line, enough grain to make up that short- 
in addition to have an enormous amount for export. 

and have demonstrated that the result of this bill will 

hoth sections will then be placed on an export basis; 

day our section, which is the great Northwest wheat 

' section, is not on an export basis and has not been on 

a basis for a number of years; that the moment that it is 

i on an export basis the market must necessarily go gow! 

10 to 15 cents a bushel on wheat; and that the mom we 

the Canadian crop to enter our land freely the murket 

of American wheat must go down to the level of the Cana- 

nrice. 
snesota and the two Dakotas raise under normal conditions 
000.000 bushels of wheat. Estimating the difference at only 


10 cents a bushel, though the difference in price has averaged 

12 to 13 cents a bushel for the last few years, there is a 
« of $25,000,000 to the farmers of those three States for a 
‘le year on wheat alone. 
rhe Northwestern States 


7 


also raise about 100,000,000 bushels 
parley. The difference between the Canadian price and the 
.merican price last year averaged the full amount of the tariff 
ity. or about 30 cents per bushel. Figuring that, however, at 
only 25 cents a bushel, to be conservative, and we have another 
loss of $25,000,000 annually upon our barley crop. 
Now, I want to make these matters clear; I want to make my 


Tr 


liagn 
whether or not the remedy which is proposed by the Senator 
from Texas will in fact be a remedy. 

I then come to the flax crop, practically all of which is raised 
in the three States of North and South Dakota and Minnesota. 


My State raises about half of that crop, and the other half is | 


divided between the other two States. 
servatively at 15,000,000 bushels. 
that is about right? 

Mr. GRONNA. It is. 

Mr. McCUMBER. About 15,000,000 bushels for those three 
States. The difference between the American and Canadian 
price during the last year and for about two years has been a 
ifference of about 25 cents a bushel—nearly the exact amount 
of the tariff duty. 
$4,000,000 more. Thus I have shown 
States annually by reason of taking 
ur farmers’ products of $56,000,000. I want to know, Mr. 
President, how we are to be compensated for this loss. I 
the Senater who proposes this amendment to be as ac- 
curate in determining the extent of his remedy as I am accurate 
in determining the extent of our loss, so that we may estimate 


We will place that con- 





a loss in those 






sis of the case certain: and then I should like to see | 


I will ask my colleague if | 


That would make a loss of, we will say, | 





three | 
away the protection on | 


the amount of remedy or remedial salve that we are to get out | 


of this farmers’ free-list bill. 
in a single year, I want to know what he is to get back out 
of any one of those articles. It will not do to say to him 
that it is a little matter of principle; that he at least is given 
ortunity to buy in a free-trade market, unless you can 
point out to him what that free-trade market is. 

I want my Democratic friends, including the Senator from 
Texas, and my Republican friends on this side, to cemprehend 
the fact, which they do not seem to comprehend very well, that 
the farmer of the Northwest who has intelligence enough 


ley 


on 
| 


yw that he is hurt has also intelligence enough to understand 
that he gets no remedy whatever from this free-list bill. You 
zive him, you say, free farm implements. Well, where is he to 
get those free farm implements from? Does not every farmer 
understand to-day, if he understands anything about the ques- 
tion, that he already has free trade in farm implements, except 
from these countries that levy a tariff upon American farm 
implements? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. - Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Is the Senator from North Dakota oblivious 
to the fact that this amendment would put leather goods, boots, 
eS, and lumber on the free list? Is that of no value to the 
armer? 

; Mr. McCUMBER. I am going to figure out the value of that 
right now. Let me show my friend from Minnesota just what 
that value is. There is a reduction of $1.25 a thousand feet 


a lumber, A farmer builds a house once in 45 years out of 








If you rob one farmer of $100 | 


tame material. If he builds an ordinary, good-sized house he | a few of the questions I have propounded, for 


~ em 








= probably s¢ 20,000 feet of lumber y thou 
| sand 1 ’ = rie 
iarmer wi I ’ £5 > 
| = os ' 
j ve il P ) ‘ oli : 
getti I deal nefi \ ; 
| I tha il it 
} b me! from s \ ) if 
| acres y. He will: 1 1 . 
1 000 bushels « W 
| . 
| bus t a reduction in pl f 3 ! 
lab O00, He will lose at that 1 
lw nD cents—SG0O « sid 
on ‘ er sl le of tl eu I Wi 
th: mpensation 
Mir. BORAH. Mr. President—— 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from N 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 
Mr. McCUMBER. With pleasure. 
Mr. BORAH. If he gets 55 cents, the equity does not 
to be very strong in his favor; but the f; g 
D> ¢ s It has been demonstrated since w« issed the Pa 
Aldrich bill that the Canadian imber { é 
unt of the reduction of the tariff immediately upon i 
» el While we were passing the Payne-Aldrich’ bi % 
years ago the Canadian lumber dealer incorporated into his con 3 
tracts the proposition that he was to have the benefi e i 
amount of the duty added to his price. While it s di ted 
during-the debate that that would be g ral ce that ie 
it has been demonstrated that it has bes live rhe cor 
sumer of lumber has not received the co] rf ] f 
from the reduction of the duty lu ‘two years \ 
| the removal of the duty on 1 re] * hand 
been deprived of the r 1 wl 
and which has gone directly int 
lumber dealer. To put lumber uw { » lis 
not, in my judgment, to reduce the oO dvai 
the builder at all. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I have always contended, even though 1 
am for free lumber and would vote for free lumber. t 
granting of free lumber would make no differen i 
to the American consumer; that the only possibility of it 
ing the price would be in the case where there } b cht 
be a combination here that would Se i , e Canadian 
manufacturer. I support the propositioi ich th 
Lord Almighty put under the ground billi , and 
which can not be renewed by any process, but - n 
used b nes forever exhaust: ht to be le t 
of protection. That is the only reason why I hay V oO | 
a duty upon lumber. If I believed, as I know m: 
believe who claim that my fears are groundless, that tl 
supply was not so to be exhausted, I would | 


favor 
Mr. 


of a duty upon lumber. 
BORAH. Mr. Presid l 
shipped 8,000 carloads of lumber 














which } 
into Canada during the last year, and Ia afraid t 
is again getting the better of the diplo1 a 
question of conservation as well as upon the question 
If the Senator will permit me, I will read her 
graph from a letter from tl ‘ 
about the time the Pay Ald 1 bil ‘ 
which this process of t » the di 
the attention of the public. The extra 
You will understand t é I 
I traded a cut of 10,000,f t 
before I could close a trade I w l 
the duty was changed the :s ; } d 1 
Where would the consumer « in on thi 
That was referred to at tl { 
but these who are interested in knowi \ 
vill find that that practice became universal in s t 
tions, and that the reason why the red 
to the consumer was because it was taken up by the ¢ 
lumber dealer. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I did t i 
the question of the general policy of ity 
want to assure the Senator from Minnesot hat, 
consider that because I claim there is n rari b 
obtained from this measure, I would necess ! 
it, on the contrary, there is something « 
it which will induce me, if I have an 
But I am not going to vote for it and deceive 
into the idea that they will get a fi lb 
free-list bill. 
I am sorry the Senator from Texas did not re to an r 
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is a Democratic measure, and that the Democrats, as a rule, will 


yote for the free list in a separate bill to compensate the farmer | 


for the loss that he will suffer. Some of them think he will not 
suffer any loss; but, assuming that he will suffer some loss, they 
believe the so-called free-list bill will partially compensate him 
for that loss. 

I now take up the first provision, namely, agricultural ma- 
chinery. That machinery consists of wagons, of plows, of har- 
rows, of seeders, of drills, of hay rakes, of thrashing machines, 
and so forth. 
Chamber to 
States is to 


inform 
furnish 


me 
the 


what country outside of the United 
farmer with a single one of those 


articles after you have taken off the duty, as you say you will | 


take it off? It is practically off now, so far as I know, between 
nearly all of the countries, unless it be Canada. 
ator from Texas be kind enough to tell me where the farmer will 
get his wagon after we have passed this free-list bill, and he can 
include, if he desires, in the same statement what country will 
furnish him with the other articles I have mentioned. I want 
to take them one after another, and I know that I can rely 
pretty accurately upon any statement that will be given by the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from North 


Dakota must 


noon, because J very frankly admitted that this provision of 
the free list will result in no substantial benefit to the farmer. 

But while I am on my feet I will say to the Senator from 
North Dakota, who now underrates the value of this free- 
lumber provision, that I remember in 1909 what a persistent 
and earnest advocate of free lumber he was. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I must say to the Senator, if he will allow 
me, that the Senator was absent when I just now discussed that 
point and that position—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, no; I was not. I heard the Senator’s 
point about conservation. But the Senator has changed bis 
mind about that, I think, since the debate of 1909. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Hardly. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator is aware, of course, that the 
highest authority on conservation in this country takes a differ- 
ent view from the one he expresses, and the Senator from 
North Dakota, who knows very much about all these things 

Mr. McCUMBER. He does not-—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Is also aware that a Canadian commission 
has in its report concurred in the view expressed by Mr. Pin- 
chot as relating to their own forests and their conservation: 

But whether that was right or wrong, and whether the Sena- 
from North Dakota was right or wrong, he was earnest 
free lumber then, The Canadian treaty gives him free 


tor 
for 
lumber, 
barley, 
all the House of Representatives tried to do 
to put planed lumber or manufactured 
eall it, upon exactly the same basis as rough 

I think myself that is right. I think if 
the roughest work, for which he receives the smallest wage, is 
to have no duty on the product of his labor, then 
more highly skilled labor and the more improved machinery, 
commanding, as it always higher wage and a higher 
price for its product, might consent to take the same treatment 
as its less fortunate brother engaged in a similar enterprise. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator with me entirely 
upon the proposition that there ought not to be any distinction; 
that if we are to have free lumber, everything in the lumber 
line should be free. That is, if we are going to have free 
lumber at all. 

Mr. BAILEY. I probably go further than the Senator. I 
would not only emancipate manufactured lumber in all of its 
forms from a duty, if [ emancipated it in its crude form, but 

would also emancipate everything necessary in the lumber 

isiness, from the ax which the woodman lays to the tree to 

leetric-light bulb which the saw mill man uses for night 

rations, including the bands and saws and the machinery 
every kind. 

In other words, if the Senator will permit me, if people are 
compelled to sell their products on a free-trade basis, I think 
they ought to be permitted to produce them on a free-trade 
basis. Does the Senator from North Dakota agree with me 
in that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Absolutely; but let us not abandon the 
purpose of the original query, which was to ascertain whether 
we would get what we might call a substantial benefit to com- 
pensnte in any way for our losses, or whether it is a mere 
bagatelle, so small, so very minute that we can scarcely take 
it into consideration’ as compensatory relief. 


in this free list 
lumber, we will 
lumber. 


vas 


does, a 


agrees 
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I should like to ask anyone on either side of the | 


But will the Sen- | 


| customhouses into schoolhouses. 
not | 
have been in his seat, or if in his seat his attention must have | 
heen diverted when I was addressing the Senate yesterday after- | 





| 

which he is not willing to take with free wheat, free | 
free flax, and other things, and all I am trying to do or | . A 
| the manufacturers’ hands until it is turned over to 


tire man who does | 282¢_ . ‘ 7 
| original price and the selling price to the consumer. 
I think the | 
| dollar and a quarter, ahd on the average you would | 
| the manufacturer’s price was perhaps not over 20 cents 
| if you take away 25 per cent duty from the manufacture: 


JULY 12. 

Mr. BAILEY. I need only repeat what I said to the Ss; 
a moment ago and what I said to the Senate yesterday , 
noon. I do not regard this as anything like a compensa‘ 
do not even regard it®as important. But whatever it is y 
want to give it to the American farmer. 

I will say further to the Senator from North Dako‘a 
in my view it would not and will not be possible to com) 
the farmer for having put everything he produces on tly 
list, even if you give him 50 per cent of what he buys 
free list. The only equivalent that you can give him fo: 


| pelling him to sell all he produces in a free-trade market 
‘give him the right to, purchase all he consumes in a fre 


market. In that way- 
Mr. McCUMBER. 

lent. 
Mr. 


The Senator would not call it an « 


BAILEY. Yes; I think that is an equivalent. The 


| Senator from North Dakota knows that my view is t! 
| everybody 
| everybody in this country could produce and sell on a fre 
| basis. 


in this country could buy on a free-trade 


if it were not for the necessity of raising reve 
support the Government I would be willing to conve 
T have no doubt that 
the superior intelligence, the superior skill of our people 
plemented by the superior natural advantages of our co 
we could maintain an equal contest in our own markets 
believe, in all the markets of the world. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we would put on the free list 
thing that is imported into the United States we could 1 
pensate the farmer in the Northwest for the loss he 
under this bill. Now, let me give the Senator a little illus 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator will not think I am i: 


| I must leave the Chamber to meet some young cons 
| who are waiting for me. 


As soon as I dispose of them 
return and renew the debate with the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

The proposition is this: The farmer sells a dollar’s 
his produce which without a protection of 25 per ce 
would bring only a dollar. He sells that produce, bx 
the duty, for $1.25. He takes that $1.25 and 


goes it 


| market and purchases one dollar and a quarter’s w: 
| goods at retail. 


Now, here is the difference, and Senat 
comprehend it the moment that they look at it. 
He buys upon a retail basis. He sells upon a wholesa! 


| The tariff that is levied upon the things he purchases 


levied upon the retail price, but upon the manufacturers 
If it was levied upon the retailers’ price, then a 25 per 
valorem duty taken off of that retail price would 
an ad valorem duty of 25 cents taken off of his selli: 
jut 4t so happens that under our method of doing busi 
article advances so rapidly in value from the time 


sumer, that every time it is touched by the golden 


| American labor you have added to its value someti 


and three fold, that there is no relation whatever bet\ 


Then we take this same article that he buys at re 


you will have reduced it 5 cents. Therefore, the farm 
save in his purchases, provided he always pays the full 
of the tariff, 5 cents. He would lose 25 cents on a do!! 
sales, The result would be that he would lose five t 
much as he gained. That is true in almost every line «! 
chases. 

So, Mr. President, I say you can not fully compensa‘ | 
But the complaint I make against this amendment is | 
seems to have originated with a studied care that the | 
under the guise of receiving a benefit, will absolutely : 
nothing; that almost with studied determination tl 
eliminated—those who are responsible for this farmers’ | 
bill—everything that would operate as a substantial b: 
him. 

Now, following this matter a little further. Take a 
clothes. If the farmer, in paying $45 for a tailor-made s 
clothes—which he does not very often do; ordinarily |i 
buy one at from $20 to $25—could have a tariff of 25 or 4°) 
per cent ad valorem taken off of the retail price, of cours: 
would benefit very greatly by it. But that suit of clo 
made up of goods which probably did not cost $4 in the 1 
and probably were imported into this country for $2, and | 
therefore, were to take away a 25 per cent duty you have =)\""! 
him only 50 cents in the value of the cloth that goes into (2a! 
suit of clothes. 
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In a purchase price of $45, how many dollars’ worth of his 
‘products must he expend to save that 50 cents? In buying 
«nit of clothes for $45 he expends $45 in actual goods 
worth that much to him—and if he loses his benefit of 25 per 
nt protection, then you will see that he has lost $11 and has 
ned pO. cents. So I might follow along all lines of purchases. 
1 want Senators to understand, and I wish it was in my 
rower to make the farmers of the country understand thor- 
.hly, what the tariff really means to them, how much of a 
burden it is upon the people, and what part it plays in raising 
the retail price of any article. 

Let me give Senators another little illustration which I believe 
will be interesting to them. I had my attention called the 
other day to a new brand of crackers, retailed at 40 cents a 
round, made of wheat flour. A bushel of wheat.to the farmer 
in my State who raised it, we will say, is worth 80 cents. That 
hyshel of grain made 44 pounds of flour and 16 pounds of shorts 
and middlings. That 44 pounds of flour was made into these 
crackers. The 16 pounds of shorts and middlings would cer- 
tainly buy the cottolene or the lard that was used to shorten 
those crackers. 

Now, let us do a little computation. 
10 cents a pound, makes $17.60. 
that bushel of wheat. The consumer paid $17.60 for that 
bushel of wheat. Take off the tariff on wheat and your farmer 
has lost 10 cents on his bushel. 
i0 cents a bushel make in the matter of the 44 pounds of 
crackers in reference to their value? Will it make any differ- 
ence whatever in their enormously enhanced selling price? 

Again, bringing it more directly home to the farmer he sells 
4 bushels of wheat for 80 cents a bushel, and he buys his flour 


Forty-four pounds, at 
The farmer got SO cents for 


How much difference will that | 


under the present rates, and we will say that he pays 50 cents | 


duty. It will cost him that much more on a barrel. The farmer, 
therefore, in raising 2,000 bushels of wheat will lose $200 on 
that crop in a year, and, as the American public consume on an 


average a barrel of flour a year, the farmer will save 50 cents. | 


crop and you have a saving of 50 cents, and you call that com- 
pensation. 


Now, I am trying to show, Mr. President, what a mere bag- | 
atelle is all of the benefit that the farmer will derive out | 


of this free-list bill. I ask the Senator from Texas—and I 
ask it for information, because I believe he is not only ac- 
quainted with the conditions in the South, which I am not, but 
that he has also investigated—-what the savings will be to the 
farmers of the Southern States in the matter of bagging. I 
will say to him I only know it in the Northern States and it 
amounts to so little, it is so infinitesimal, that I can not con- 
sider it of any value to him. 

That may be due to the fact that we handle most of our 
wheat without the use of sacks at all; but I assume that bag- 
ging will be used for some purposes in the Southern States; that 
this bagging will be used to cover the bales of cotton and that 
the bands will be used for that purpose. I should like to have 
the Senator, if he will, kindly inform me what the saving would 
be to the farmers of the Southern States under that provision 
of the farmers’ free list. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I stated yesterday afternoon 
that I thought the saving to the farmers of the South on free 
bagging and free ties provided in the bill would probably not 
exceed 10 cents a bale on their cotton. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator give me an estimate? 
There are 500 pounds in a bale. 

Mr. BAILEY. Thirteen million bales is a large crop. Ten 
million bales is a small crop. Taking the average crop at 
11,500,000 bales, it would mean $1,150,000 to the farmers of the 
South. When you set it at 10 cents a bale to your smal! farmer 
who makes but 8 bales of cotton, netting a saving of only 80 
cents, it seems small; but when you take the aggregate of 
$1,150,000 it is of some consequence. 

_ The Senator from North Dakota will permit me to say fur- 
ther that the pfovision for free grain bags was not made in the 
interest of the southern farmer. 

Mr McCUMBER. I understand that. 

_ Mr. BAILEY. It was made in the interest or the supposed 
‘interest of the western farmer. The Senator will remember 
that I myself proposed an amendment in that respect in the 
Finance Committee. Free burlaps means a loss of $7,000,000 of 
revenue, and I can not bring myself to believe that it is wise 
legislation which remits that large amount of revenue upon that 
Single article, which is not one of universal use. 


Democrats, to say that they would not propose free dressing 
for the cotton crop of the South without proposing free dressing 
for the grain crop of the North and Northwest. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I wanted to get it down in percentages if 


[I could. I do not know the value of cotton now, but I presume 
it is worth about 15 cents a pound. Is it not? 

Mr. BAILEY. Hardly that. I think, perhaps, cotton sellin 
in the local markets as far as any is sold—the « 


since been marketed and only a few of the most pr 
farmers have held and been able to hold their cro 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is $65 or $70 a bale. 

Mr. BAILEY. I expect cotton is selling in the locai markets 
of the South to-day at between 13 and 14 cents per pound, and 
averaging the bale at 500 pounds, that would make from $65 
to $70 per bale. Of course, a saving of 10 cents on a $70 bale 
of cotton is not a very substantial gain. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What I was trying to get at is, that the 
saving would be about one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. BAILEY. But even that is worth saving. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes; I am not doubting it. All the 
way through I am simply trying to demonstrate what the 
Senator from Texas has so well said, that there is some little 
benefit, but it is really not a substantial benefit. I want the 
farmers of the country to understand that they are getting no 
substantial benefit out of this bill; that was all. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think the Senator from 
Texas has been misinformed as to the probable saving to the 
farmer on his bale of cotton. There are 6 yards of bagging, the 
average weight is about 24 pounds to the yard; there are 6G ties, 
6 bands, 6 steel hoops to the bale. It is called in local parlance 
a “pattern.” The cost is anywhere from 90 cents to $1.10 and 
$1.15 per bale for the amount that it takes to cover a bale and 


| put it upon the market. 


Under the present ruling of our customhouse officials bagging, 


on account of certain foreign matter that we have red in 


discove 


e , | it, has advanced beyond the ordinary revenue duty, and just 
fJalancing your accounts you have a loss of $200 on his wheat | ot oT 


now a remittal of that duty, in place of the saving of 10 cents, 
as indicated by the Senator from Texas—TI had the figures here 
two years ago and gave them to the Senate—would come nearer 


a saving of from 50 to 60 cents a bale on the bagging and ties 


if your duties were removed and we were allowed to buy the 
steel bands free and get our importations of bagging directly 
from Calcutta in place of having to pay a duty to the Massachu- 


setts manufacturers, 


Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from South Carolina permit 
me? I think I am not mistaken. The duty on cotton bagging 


is about six-tenths of a cent a yard. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. And it takes about 6 yards to the bale. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. BAILEY. Thirty-six tenths would be 3.6 cei e 
bagging, and I think probably the duty on the ties will not be 
more than 7 cents. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like 
attention of the Senator from Texas, with the permission of 
Senator from North Dakota to the fact 

Mr. BAILEY. It certainly would not be 
50 cents. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The ruling of the custom 
house officials has been that on account of the foreign matter 
in the ties the duty in place of being six-tenths of 1 per cent 
has been raised to 35 and 40 per cent. 

Mr. BAILEY. They did not do it on that ground, and I think 
they ought not to have done it at all, but they have done it on 
the ground that the imported bagging did not contain 51 per 


anything like 40 or 


| cent of jute. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
contained foreign matter. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think that is a bad ruling, but 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It served its purpose, how 
ever, in raising the price of the article 

Mr. BAILEY. Tix 


That is what I said, that i 


. Mm rlrahla MTree te xt : ha 
remarkable circumstance was .that 


man who imported jute bagging had the test made to force him 
to pay a higher price on it. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the terms of the bill unde: 
which the ruling was made is examined closely it will be found 
| that if there is one thread of foreign matter in t bagging it 


However, it is | 
but justice to say to the Democrats, and especially the southern | 


will put it under the 45 per cent duty. 

But the point that I wish to make i “der 1 he Senator 
from North Dakota right, beca he ij ( fair, i 
that in view of the fact that no jute is | inced this « try, 
and in view of the further fact that this bagging made out of 
the refuse of the jute vegetable, we could get it at the least 
from one-quarter to 2 cents a pound cheaper than it is now, and 
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in view of the fact that your burlaps and your higher finished 
articles come under a higher rate of duty, and they have prac- 
tically a monopoly of that, and practically, therefore, a menop- 
oly of the refuse that comes from the butts out of which the 
bagging is made, the six-tenths of 1 per cent, which was the 
average previous to this new ruling of our customs officials, is 
not a measure of the relief that would come to the farmer were 
the bagging from the foreign countries, from India, where the 
principal part of the jute is raised, allowed to come into this 
country free, because they get their greater profit out of the 
finer article, and the duty on that is practically prohibitive. 
The refuse is made into bagging, and even there the farmers of 
the country lose something like seven or eight million dollars. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But I ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina this question: Does the Senator from South Carolina be- 
lieve that with the duty removed the farmers who raise cotton 
would get the full benefit or a benefit equivalent to the amount 
of duty? > 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In 1906—I am not very sure, 
but I will risk that, anyhow; I think that was the year—in 
1906, just upon the eve of the marketing of the crop, the Ameri- 
can Steel Co. issued an order that there should be a raise of 
80 cents a bundle on ties, which extracted over a million and a 
quarter dollars from the farmers of the country without a mo- 
ment’s previous notice, and the bagging company—there are 
practically only two in this country—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is the Senator sure that you could avoid 
that difficulty if you had free bagging? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Surely; because previous 
to the monopoly of the bagging business in this country we got 
our bagging cheaper. I am sorry that I have not the figures 
here that I prepared two years ago. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator that I appreciate 
the difficulty of creating a market overnight and changing the 
course of trade; and while it might be possible that it could be 
imported for a less amount, so that the farmer could have the 
full benefit of the tariff removed, I can see great difficulty if 
there was a combination made in this country or elsewhere 
in immediately getting that bagging at a cheaper rate, even 
though a combination were made, and the cotton will not 
wait for a new competitive plant to be established. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to state, with 
the permission of the Senator from North Dakota, that it is 
now alleged, and those who use bagging believe, that in order 
to increase the weight and therefore increase the profit the 
bagging that we have to-day is salted. It is certainly a fact that 
if you will take a load of bagging and unload it and expose it to 
the sun and to the air during any kind of a dry period it will 
lose from one-eighth to a quarter of a pound a yard. Besides 
that, there is incorporated into it all manner of cheaper arti- 
cles, so that the six-tenths of 1 per cent measures the duty on 
jute imported from India, but there is nothing to measure the 
salt that is in it, nor is there anything to measure the foreign 
substance that is in it. It is positively so unfit for the purposes 
for which it is created that it will not hold the hook. Anyone 
who has been abroad and has seen the condition in which Ameri- 
can cotton gets to the market under the foreign bagging manufac- 
ture as compared with the previous state when we had pure 
jute, with its resistant fiber, will understand that the six- 
tenths of 1 per cent on bagging is like the duty on wool. Woolen 
goods consist largely of cheap cotton which they buy at 15 
cents and sell at $1.25 per pound in the shape of wool. You 
buy your jute, bring it over here for a monopoly, incorporate 
the salt and waste, and sell it to the American farmer, and it 
will not hold the hooks to weigh it. 

I for one, not only for the sake of the farmers of the country, 
but for the preservation of the cotton after it is baled, would 
rather see the cheap labor of Calcutta or India produce the 
bagging, for that would give us value received, than to be at 
the mercy of the Bagging Trust in America, which sells us salt 
and scrap in place of selling us jute. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am thankful to the Senator for his 
information. I want to say to him that I asked the question 
not for the purpose of bringing out any conflict of ideas, but 
I want to get the matter clearly before the country as to what 
saving the farmers in different sections will derive by reason 
of this farmers’ free list. For instance, in my own State I 
know on some articles we get the full benefit of the tariff. We 
do not get one-half the benefit of the tariff on our wheat, 
because the difference in price is only about 12 or 13 cents a 
bushel, -vhile the actual tariff is 25 cents a bushel. While I 
am acquainted thoroughly with conditions as they are affected 
by the tariff in my own section of the country, I must plead 
almost total ignorance of the effect of these tariffs upon the 
products that are raised by the farmer of the South. 





Mr. BAILEY rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. Without desiring to controvert the st:: 
of the Senator from South Carolina, but purely that the | 
may not mislead anybody, I want to put in the Ri 
actual duty on bagging and ties. 

The duty on bagging I have already stated. It amo 
about three and a fraction cents on a bale of cotton. T) 
on ties is three-tenths of 1 cent, or half of what the « 
bagging is. I know the Senator from South Carolina | 
want to mislead his own people, but if he leads them to 
that they are going to save 50 cents a bale on their cv. 
consequence of free bagging and free ties, he will dis 
them. While we failed to procure free bagging in tl 
law, we succeeded in making the duty a low one. If 
it out that we can save 50 cents a bale in the cost 
ping our cotton, and we do succeed in passing this 
our cotton farmers only buy their cotton and ties a 
bagging 10 cents less per bale, they will think we eit! 
not been accurate or sincere. I think the Senator fro) 
Carolina has only to take the quantity of hoop iron in 
for a bale of cotton and to take the quantity of baggi: 
bagging for a bale of cotton, and he will find that my « 
of 10 cents’ saying per bale is not very far from whi: 
actually turn out to be. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to st 
the permission of the Senator from North Dakota, th 
several letters from dealers in bagging asking what is | 
able outcome of this agitation of putting bagging and | 
the free list, in view of the fact that it has advanced on 
of the ruling of the customhouse that the bagging now ; 
the market should bear a duty of 45 per cent; I believe 
the ruling. 

My estimate that we would save 50 cents or more 
predicated upon the actual duty that is collected now, | 
the fact that within the last four or five years in place «1 
80 cents for the covering for a bale of cotton I myse 
own farm have been forced to pay a dollar and a qu: 
exacily the same goods. I have heard of no depreciat 
no less crop of jute in India; I have heard of no less 
of the Steel Trust; but there is not a farmer on this ‘| 
wraps his cotton with bagging and ties who will not te 
in the last 10 years we have increased the price of the 
and the ties on a bale of cotton from 80 cents on a bal 
$1.15, and $1.20. 

Mr. BAILEY. It ought also to be stated that the c 
ging manufacturers have done that injustice against | 
farmers of the South at a time when they had free ri 
rial with which to make cotton bagging. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from \ 
kota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Ut 
Senator from South Carolina is through. I do not wis): 
him off his feet. 

Mr. SMOOT. I take it for granted that the Senato: 
claim that it is the tariff that has advanced the cost « 
and ties per bale of cotton from 80 cents to a do!! 
quarter. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr, President, by ° 
the tariff on ties and on bagging and a combinatio) 
bagging manufacturers of this country, they have a 
monopoly of the manufacture thereof and, like the St: 
can overnight raise the price to where they please, \ 
there were no duty at all on those articles—because » 
of 1 per cent on bagging—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Six-tenths of 1 cent. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Six-tenths of 1 cen! 
Practically a cent a yard on bagging is almost proh 
view of the cheapness of the raw material. It only « 
8 to 4 cents a yard, so the duty is practically 1 « 
have, therefore, got from 25 to 334 per cent duty on it 
account of the cheapness of it, that is practically }) 
I claim if that duty were removed and competition wer: 
to be free in this country and abroad that in place o! 
costing 4 cents a yard, or from 25 cents to 30 cents : | 
could get it for 2 cents a yard, which was the orizi’ 
when we had it imported here, thus reducing it by 50) 
If it were not for the tariff, if the Senator from Nort) 
will allow me, we would use the so-called pauper 
India; and yet the claim is made on this floor thai 
attempting to preserve the laborers of America 1s 
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the cheap labor of Europe; and here are the labors “ 


America producing not a pound of jute or a pound 
ging, but producing the raw materials in America—t!': 


are 








1911. 


laborers par excellence; they are the men who produce the raw 
material—and yet you will not allow the laborers of America 
to enjoy the benefits of the pauper labor of Europe; you put 


them at their mercy; and you will not allow them to get the | 
.«tuct of the pauper laborer of Europe when they can utilize | 


their own wage. 
Mr. President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
a statement to the Senate that if we had free 


i and increase 
Mr. SMOOT. 
Ramey] made 
cotton bagging 
the South 10 cents a bale or thereabout. The Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smitrua] interrupted the Senator from 
Tex: s and stated that that was a mistake, that instead of being 
10 cents a bale it was nearer 50 cents a bale. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The saving that it would be. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the only saving there could pos- 
sibly be would arise from the protective tariff, and the pro- 
tective tariff of six-tenths of a cent a yard on 
bagging required to cover a bale of cotton is 3.6 cents on a bale. 
Mr. McCUMBER. If I may address myself to both Senators, 
sO 
over each of the propositions, we have now arrived at about 
what the savings would be in the matter of bagging, which I 
think could be fairly estimated at about one-tenth of 1 per 
cent upon the value of the cotton; that is, of course, assuming 


that the farmer will get the full benefit of the reduction of the | 
Of course there is a very big “if” in that proposition, | 
but in my argument here I will give the farmer the full benefit | 


tarifi. 
of it. 

I come now to the next proposition, as to which the Senators 
have preceded me a little in their joint discussion, and that is 
the proposition of hoops or bands. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before the Senator goes to 
that-—— 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
which he is about to arrive. 
do so? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hold in my hand a communication from 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, signed by its president, Mr. 
W. B. Thompson, which I should like to read for the purpose of 
correcting the statements thus far made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a copy of the same letter, I 


Will the Senator permit me to 


vill say 


to the Senator, and I believe every Senator in the Chamber has | 


Mr. WILLIAMS. 
possession of the letter. 7 
Mr. McCUMBER. The whole object of this discussion, Mr. 


President, is to get light on this subject, and I am yielding to | 


the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is a very high authority, and thi 
to give you light. 
possessor of this information. 
to be correct. 


I am giving it because it seems 
The letter reads as follows: 


New ORLEANS CoTToN ExcHANcEr 


New Orleans, April 22, 1911. 
Hon. Joun SHarp WILLIAMS, 
United States Senator from Mississippi, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I beg to hand you copy of preamble and re 





a special meeting held on the 10th instant. 
I trust that I may be permitted to add a few words by way of ex- 
planation and of argument touching this important matter. f 
The cotton crop of the South yields annually an average 
12,000,000 bales. 
} 


of about 
Of this total approximately five-eighths, or 7,500,000 


exported and exchanged for foreign gold. The mere statement of these 
facts attests the importance of the cotton-producing industry, empha- 
sizes the obligation which the country at large owes the producer of 
this crop, and establishes his right to at least just treatment at the 
hands of the general law-making power. 

Under the present tariff law the duty on steel cotton ties amounts to 
0.027 cent per Bale, or to $324,000 on a crop of 12,000,000 ba! i 
tariff is prohibitive, as is shown by the fact that no steel ti re 
ported. Therefore the Government has no share in this impost, wh 
constitutes simply and solely a tribute levied upon the cotton { 
the benefit of the Cotton Tie Trust. 

rhe duty on jute bagging imposed by the present tariff law amounts 
to 0.053 cent per bale, or to $630,000 on a crop of 12,000,000 b 
This tariff is to a large extent prohibitive, inasmuch as it vield nly 
about $100,000 in revenues to the Government. The balance of abou 
pea ee a tribute paid by the cotton farmer to the Bag- 
sing Trus 


Now, this is the point to which I would especially call the 
attention of the Senator— 


sut the Bagging Trust is not satisfied with its share of this impost, 
It desires to raise the duty to a figure which will not only prevent the 
taxcrnment from receiving any revenue therefrom, but will enable the 
to take heretofore, 
based upon a 
thereon from 





This trust has eeepuy made a technical test case, 
jon of chemical analysis, and has secured a ruling 
Board of General Appraisers in New York which will 
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| A4mounts to about 


and free ties it would save the cotton planter of | ° 


6 yards of | 


¥ r 1s means an increase from $630,000 on the cro to practi ly P 
$=,000,000, all of which the trust will collect from th yut 73 
any division with the Government. 
rhus, under the Payne-Aldrich law as heretofore interpreted 
cotton producer has borhe the burden of a $950,000 ye y 
ging and ties— 
That is not far from the figures of the Senator from Texas, 
who put it at a million dollars 
and if the “ chemical interpretation ” holds he will hereaft e mulected 
| in the yearly sum of $2,800,000 for his baling iterials, a ( V ! 
will go into the treasuries of the bagging and tie trusts 
And right there the Senator from Texas was right. as I 
understood him, in saying that the suit by the decision of which 
this conclusion was arrived at was brought about by these ver 
people, so that it might be decided against them to their own 


as to keep this argument in a logical form as I am going | 


Perhaps I can correct the conclusion at | 





I did not pretend to be a monopolist in the | 


8 is} 


I by no means pretend to be the monopolistic | 


solutions | 
ypted by the board of directors of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange | 


representing an average money value of over $500,000,000, are | 


to take from the farmer four times as much as it has been able | 


| remarks being made by the Senat 


coe 
ast esters on ss Cun Ot aan all 
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change the duty on imported bagging from the present 
053 cents per bale, to an ad valorem 


bout 21 cents per bale 


To that I call the attention of the Senator from Texas 


rate, which 
duty which will 
amount to a 





benefit in future transactions. 


The remainder of the letter from Mr. Thompson is as follows 


















From the reasons stated it will incontestably appear that not 
the proposed outrage but the present tax on bagging and ties is ineq 
table and wrong: and because the western farmer has now nd has 1 
for more than 15 years his binder twine on the free list, the tax upon 
the southern farmer stands condemned of the additional vice of di 3s 
crimination. 2 
it is respectfully submitted that the lawmaking | er rests under 4! 
| the compulsion of a two-fold duty in the premise Baggir nd 
should be allowed to come in free, not onl nm nm f ( ] 
cotton producer but as.a penalizing rebuke to the cupidit of th manu 
facturing combinations which have preyed upon him 
Respectfully, 
W. B. ToHomepson, Pre lent 
With the permission of the Senator from North Dal I 
also insert in the Recorp at this point the resolutions of the } 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, which are as follows 
Extract from minutes of board of director New Or! Cotton 
Exchange, April 10, 1911 
Whereas under the provisions of the Payne-Aldrich law the pt 
of cotton is and has been paying as tribute to ' 
bagging and ties a yearly sum amounting to ap} \ $050,000 | 
Whereas the Bagging Trust has recent] 
General Appraisers in New York a techn ey WwW 1 WwW 
the amount of tribute paid by the cotton produ to 1 rid ¢ 
tion of manufacturers to approximately the m of $2,800,000 
|} and 
Whereas the imposition of this burden, or of ar upon ti 
| large class of citizens who produce on f tl ! 
the Nation, for the purpose and with the of enri 1 f 
individuals who prey upon tl industry is 
fensible but un-American: Therefore t 
Resolred, That the New Orleans Cotton Exchar ! 3 
that all bagging and ties used in the baling of cot j d 
upon the free list: And be it further 
Resolved, That Senators and Represen s from ft s of 
Louisiana and those from all the cotton-producing Stat ind ! 
the United States be earnestly urged to use tl 3 to j 
| this just conclusion by enactment of the 1 essary leg I 
present extra session of Congress. 
\ true copy. 
H. G. 
Here is a letter from Mr. C. Lee MeMillan, a very 
guished cotton factor in the city of New Orleans, an ex) 
| point of information upon matters of this sort, directed to 
in which he says: 
C, LEE McMILLAN & Co, {I 
Ne ean { (ort 
| Hon. Joun SHARP WILLIAMS, 
| Washington, D. C 
Dear Str: I must again beg your kind indul ind ast 
| will please read the invlosed copy of letter I l 
to Judge BARTLETT. 
While I realize the nate last time agreed to 
free list, and althou now there are more De 
House than there were at that time, still I f 
farm which you are advocating, is ing t ! 
attention, and [I hope that you can be patient i 
s upon the subject of free cot 1 1 
lige BARTLETT can get through el I 
‘ (as per inclosed copy) and you can lat t throu t 
Senate, I assure you there will be no way the B i 
imnortations, except by keeping prices so low impor ‘ 1 
Before closing this, permit me to state that |! thous 
one item of information you have not alread f ed 
this subject, and same is as follows: 
If you are ever in position to ask the Bagg! r 
tions ask them to explain why it is the tr 
it buys in Calcutta to its Brooklyn mill? 
For your information, let me state, the trust puts ¢ 
ging through a bath of strongest salt water 
weight, and as each additional one-fourth 
yard enhances its selling value three-fourths « 
| pays better to take the Calcutta bagging t t I to 
| the Brooklyn mill, there load it up with sa i to 
the South, than it would to ship all of its f 
from Calcutta or Liverpool to the Gulf | 5 N ( G 
vyeston. 
With my highest regards, I beg to remain, : 
Yours, faithfully, Cc 7 McMILLAN, 
I have other information of like character, but I do not wish 
| to intrude too much foreign material into the body of the 


rv from North Dakota. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Dakota will permit me, the Senator from Mississippi read the 
letter correctly, but from the reading it sounded like the duty 
was 27 per cent. Of course it is not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; 21 cents is what he said. 

Mr. BAILEY. The estimate I made on a crop of 11,000,000 
bales— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Twenty-one cents if the decision holds and 
six-tenths of 1 cent if it does not. 

Mr. BAILEY. The estimate I made was a saving of $1,150,000 
by the passage of this bill on a crop of eleven and a half million 
bales. Mr. Thompson, the cotton expert, estimates the saving at 
only $950,000 on a crop of 12,000,000 bales. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator and he are substantially 
in aceord. 

Mr. BAILEY. We substantially agree. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is upon the basis that the duty on 
the face of the statute prevails, and not the duty as fixed by 
the decision of the Board of Appraisers. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think, Mr. President, the effect of the de- 
cision will be this: It will cheat the men who have made con- 
tracts for bagging under the belief that they could import that 
kind of bagging under the duty; and the result of that will be 
that hereafter we will only import bagging that contains 51 
per cent of jute. I think the effect of the high duty as estab- 
lished by this collusive suit would be to force that change. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the attenticn of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi to the fact that 10 cents a bale protection is too high, 
according to the estimate of this letter, because of the fact that 
if they— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. His estimate is $950,000; and 10 cents a 
bale would amount to $1,200,000 upon the basis of a crop of 
12,000,000 bales, which is his basis of calculation. 





North 


Mr. SMOOT. That is not 50 cents a bale as I contended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Nobody said that would make 50 cents a 
bale. It is not quite 10. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I contended in answering the 
Senator from South Carolina. It is not quite 10 cents per 
bale. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. What the Senator from Utah is forgetting 
is that the duty which is in operation by the decision of that 
board of appraisers is a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem, which 
amounts to 21 cents per bale of cotton. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. 
bagging alone. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question that the cotton planters 
of the South are not going to import cotton bagging containing 
less than 51 per cent of jute under the recent ruling; in fact, 
they could not afford to do so, because the cheap jute bagging 
would cos* them more than 51 per cent jute bagging. So the 
figures that have been quoted here will have no effect whatever 
in future transactions, because they can’ buy cotton bagging 
containing 51 per cent of jute for not to exceed 34 cents a yard, 
and why should they pay 21 cents duty on 6 yards of cheaper 
bagging? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
ging. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, if it is decided now that 
bagging containing under 51 per cent of jute could not come into 
this country at less than 45 per cent, no planter or importer 
would import cotton bagging in the future unless it contained 
51 per cent of jute. So the argument, so far as actual expe- 
rience and actual business transactions are concerned, will 
cut no figure whatever in the future. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from North Dakota, I should like to say a 
word further. In view of the testimony of the expert from New 
Orleans in reference to ties, and in view of the operation of 
the bagging trust, just as soon as you get the duty prohibitive, 
so that there is practically no importation of their articles, as 
I explained before—I may have been rather unfortunate in 
my phraseology—the saving would be nearer 50 cents a bale 
than 10. The actual amount being calculated ad valorem, 
there would be a saving of 10 cents a bale. If the duty were 
removed and the price were allowed to go back to where it was 
under the free importation of bagging and the free importation 
of ties, the saving would be the difference between $1.20 and 80 
cents. That is what I claimed would be the saving if we would 
remove the duty. 

The Senator from Mississippi has read a letter from a firm 
in New Orleans affirming what I claimed in the first instance, 


President, that is for 


They thought they were buying jute bag- 
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that not only do we pay almost a prohibitive duty on the 
ging, but that it is also loaded down with foreign mat 
The dealers do not ship directly to the small consumers th: 
ging as they receive it, but salt it down in order to increase 
profits, because the minute it is spread out and put up: 
bale of cotton every particle of the added weight by viri 
the salt solution is evaporated. If this weight were re: 
and we could buy real bagging and get our ties witho 
duty, I still maintain the saving would be nearer 50 « 
bale than 10 cents, as is now specifically and technical! 
culated upon the actual duties collected. 

I am a practical farmer; I make cotton; and I think | 
whereof I speak. Let me reiterate—and then I am thr 
there may be a possible technical saving upon the showing : 
by the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Texas, b 
real effect will be that you will get bagging that do 
evaporate; you will get it from 1} to 2 cents a yard cli 
you will get your ties cheaper; and we have every rea 
believe that in place of paying $1.20 a bale for enough b: 
to cover a bale of cotton, the individual farmer who bu; 
and the negroes and tenants of the South make 72 per « 
the entire American crop—in place of paying $1.20 a bak 
get this covering for 80 cents a bale. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have always heard of the great ; 
osity, of the natural hospitality of our good southern f: 
I have had very many occasions to demonstrate the tr 
their good reputation. I fear their reputation for genero: 
a little shaken by their explanatfons of the provisions 0! 
amendments. Here is a bill introduced which takes fr: 
northern farmers of three States an annual income of $56,0) 
that absolutely inflicts a loss of that much upon farn 
the two Dakotas and Minnesota, and in the same sessio 
you strike that blow at the farmers of those three States, 
same session that you inflict that enormous loss upon the 
toilers of the fields, the representatives of the cotton indu 
the most important industry in the United States—ask 
to create a benefit for them of $2,800,000. 

Now, I submit to my friends on the other side that yo 
tainly are not upholding your excellent reputation fo: 
erosity in that kind of legislation. It may be that the fx: 


for every one who toils in the field under the southern s 
in the long northern days that I am predisposed to assist 
in every way possible, and I in doing that feel that I ou: 
have something of a reciprocal sentiment from them. I! 
asked to vote for a proposition which will save the 
growers of the South $2,800,000, am I not entitled to 
them that they vote with me to defeat a proposition th: 
entail a loss upon my people of $56,000,000? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I understand the Senator from North Dal 
say that if the reciprocity bill is passed there will be a 
tion to the farmers of the Northwest alone—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of three States alone. 

Mr. REED. Of three States alone of $56,000,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is what the Senator from 
Dakota stated. 

Mr. REED. In other words, the people are now 
$56,000,000 a year more for their wheat from these three > 
than that wheat will bring after the bill is passed. 

Now, will the Senator from North Dakota please ansv 
one question directly and categorically? Who pays 
$56,000,000? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I can not answer an 
neous question categorically or in any other way. T! 
upon the 250,000,000 bushels of wheat per year of the 
States, at 10 cents a bushel, is $25,000,000. 

Mr. REED. Well, I—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, I am going to answer the qu 
But I am first going to make the question right. 

Mr. REED. I will include the other grains that the * 
included in his statement, so that we will not cavil over ' 

Mr. McCUMBER. That means 10 cents a bushel. JT 
cents a bushel measures the farmer’s profit in a year un 
present conditions. This 10 cents a bushel he is entitled 
the same reason that he is entitled to a profit upon his }:' 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, let me answer it. Therefor 
public are not injured if they pay a reasonable profit to 
farmer any more than the farmer is injured if he pays 
honest profit to the manufacturer and the laborer. 























NO, 
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refore, Mr. President, admitting that the consumer, if you | You get 10 cents a bushel. How much do you think the rest of 
=. pays the amount, then the consumer pays no more than | the country gets? ; } 
ould, Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator asks a question which is i 
\lr. REED. Mr. President—— impossible to answer in dollars and cents. I can only explain 
McCUMBER. But I have to answer the question thor- | to the Senator how all of these estimates will be made rhe | 
0 vy. Senator knows that if oats, for instance, which is used for ig: 
ming, now, that the consumer pays the 10 cents a bushel | feed, is considerably higher in any year than it has been in i 
vear, and each consumer utilizes one barrel of flour a year, | previous years, that of itself will create a greater d d for x 
be removing the duty the consumer, then, has saved 50 cents a | a substitute, which we will say is barley, and the ‘ I ; 
vear, or at 10 cents a bushel for 4} bushels, 45 cents. In other | demand will raise the price of barley. When oats and bat 
words, he saves 45 cents a year by reducing the farmers’ busi- | are both very low, corn under ordinary conditions goes down 
ness to no profit. In other words, he pays 45 cents a year in | with them, and when one of these articles which is used f 
order that the farmer may have a most meager profit, and that | food goes up, the other tends to rise by reason of the «: | 
me { cents a month; that means but one-thirtieth of 4 cents | created for the other articles. and it raises the value of t] 
for 2 single day. | No man has statistics on it. No man can compute it. We o 
N I say that the consumer can well afford to pay that | know of its general influence in raising values. Wheat is an 
little profit and that little addition, if it is charged to him, | article of ordinary consumption, and the general wor!d’s s \ 
order that the farmer may have a reasonable profit upon |} and the world’s demand fix a sort of a level, not an actual 
his produce. | level, but what we may call nearly the world’s level. 
Mr. REED. I knew I could not get a direct yes or no answer Local conditions make values higher here and lower there 


from the Senator from North Dakota. 
Mr. McCUMBER,. The Senator is in error. 
Mr. REED. I am going to ask him the question again. 
Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator can always get a direct an- 
swer from me to a direct question. The question asked was 
not one that could be answered directly yes or no; and 
even if it could be, the Senator could not dictate what my 
swer should be, provided it was explanatory. 


Mr. REED. I did not desire to dictate, but I say now that 
my question was direct, was susceptible of an answer direct, 
and it was this: The Senator states that the farmers of the 


three States he has named receive $56,000,000 annually more 
for their wheat—and was it barley and rye? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Barley and flax. 

Mr. REED. 
this bill was passed. I asked the Senator the 
direct question: Is it not the consumer who has to pay that 
additional $56,000,000 ? 
that yes or no and then make his explanation? 

Mr. McCCUMBER. The Senator was certainly not listening to 
me if he did not hear my answer to that—that the public did 
pay it; that the consumer did pay it. 

Mr. REED. Very well. One question further-—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now wait. The consumer did pay that. 
Now, if the consumer by paying that has paid the farmer more 





Barley and flax—than they would receive if | 
simple and | 


Now, will not the Senator just answer | 


than the farmer was entitled to, then there is an injustice upon | 


the consumer. But if taking into consideration what the farmer 
has to pay for the things he purchases, the amount he receives 


for his product is only a very meager, fair compensation, the | 


public have no right to complain. 


That is the complete answer. 
Mr. REED. 


Will the Senator yield for just a moment fur- 
ther? 
Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 
Mr. REED. Of course, the latter part of the Senator’s argu- 
ment—not his answer, but his argument- 
from the protectionist standpoint. I do 
that with him now. 
and I simply wanted to get that admission, which I now have 
obtained, that whatever increfise of price there is upon grains 
* comes ultimatejy out of the pockets of the consumers. 

Now, I wanted to call attention to one thing. The Senator 
figures $56,000,000 as the increase of the price of farm prod 


is a general argument 


not intend to 


argue 


ucts—that is, farm grains, flax, and barley, and wheat—for three 
States each year. Has the Senator figured the amount for all of 
the States? 


Mr. McCUMBER. No; but these are the principal grain 
States which are directly affected. The Chicago market is not 
benefited 10 cents a bushel, probably. The Kansas City market 
receives a benefit, but not to the same extent. It is probable 


that the San Francisco market in wheat receives no benefit | 


whatever, 
only that little benefit, that indirect benefit, which comes from a 
higher price on similar articles, which is rather light. But the 
benefit is very important to the three States I have mentioned. 

Mr. REED, 
there is no substantial benefit to any of the States except the 
three States he has mentioned? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no, no—— 

Mr. REED. That it does not benefit in Kansas City, and I 
can Say to the Senator, for I live there 

Mr. McCUMBER. Do not make that statement, Mr. Senator. 
I did not say they did not get the benefit. I said they did not 
get the same benefit. 

Mr. REED, Will the Senator, then, give us an estimate of 
What proportion of the benefit these other States would get? 





be mixed with the No. 1 northern, that demand raises the value 
of the No. 1 red. I ean not tell you in dollars and cents b 
cause there are no statistics by which we can measure the i 
fluence of the price of one product upon another, but every man 
who 1oWS anything about trade knows of that fluence. I] 
think I have answered the question as far as it is “p » of 
| being answered. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield? 

The Senator’s answer to my question as to the ar t oF 
per cent of benefit the rest of the S tes \ ! l } 
this tariff or have received from it ren SI 0 f 
the old song 

The longest way around is t 

The Senator ch: ived 

Mr. McCUMBER. Sometimes it is ‘ ] 

Mr. REED. And sometimes ! 
ing directly into a eul-de-sac 

Mr. McCUMBER,. The & to1 I l 
I think if he y stop one } } \ 
being most fair in my explanation 
of one product modifies the valu f siz 

Mr. REED. 1 lit 1 
ity of purpose; I g t] ‘ r credit | 
sub e l st i nd I asi Ll thes | 
Cel > ck 3 to pe Pe) 3 i oe] t. Tl Se 
lenged the Senators from the South to a 1 
ment of how much their States w d 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, Mr. President 
Senator right h re. | did 1 t | 
pounded was capable of math ( 
say that the Senators wei } L ¢ 
in a mathem | demonst 
you the accurate statement 

Mr. REED. I do not desire 
nately, but, if possible, to get 
some reason is able to give | W 
demonstration regarding t su 
and the two Dakotas. He t ¥ } 

That influence of 10 cents a 
| sharply to the red li of the S 
| from other States 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is what I am trying to « 

Senator. 

Mr. REED. Ten cents a bushel up fo that line, and 
of mathematical demonstration ad cer 
denly to enter the realm of uncertainty w ere is no 
sible estimate that can be made. I wanted t t] 
if he could not give this body and the country the bens 
opinion and judgment and estimate as to the al 
aggregate the prices of wheat flax and b: , 
creased in the entire country, if he has any estima rf 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator is tli h, I will answer 
the question. 

Mr. REED. Yes, if you can make an estimate; because, Mr. 
President. to be frank with the Senator, if there is going to be 


He has given great study to this question, | 


It is probable that the New Orleans section receives | 


I understand, then, that the Senator concedes | 


Nea eee tiene ad 


Many conditions affect it, but they all have an effect on the 
value of that product. And if the prices of wheat are higher in 
one section of the country the very fact that they are higher 
there, that there is a shortage, for instance, of No. 1 northern 
in the country, as I have explained to you, sends the millers of 
Minneapolis and Duluth down into the Chicago market, and they 
begin to buy up and create a demand for No. 1 red, which can 


<b> reer 


a tax of 10 cents a bushel levied for the benefit of the farmers 
of North Dakota and Montana I want the farmers of Missouri 
to get their 10 cents a bushel. I do not want any tax levied 
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s of which fall on all the people of the 
of which 


[cCUMBER 


United States 
ited to three States. 
the Senator, 


are lim 


Ine ask 


Let does Missouri 
» any bar! Vy? 
REED. A litth 

Mr. MCCUMBER. How much? 

Mr. REED. I tell you. have not been 
of this question from that standpoint. I have not 
to tax the rest for the bet 
say to tl North Dako 
Mi 


Mr. 


a at 
been _ g 
efit of my State. n 
ta that the Speak rs of 
n. They ary want a 
meet the cor f 


world 
the Senator from 

souri do not : 

fair field and no f , 

this 1 nd world and beat it. 

Mr. McCUMBEI I suppose, 
all kinds of farmers in all se 
a good n letters from farmers 
as intense upon this question as the farmers of 
They may be mistaken, it may be only a few, it may be only 
the ones who wrote to me, because the farmer does not gener- 
ally write at all unless he is worked up to a pretty high pitch 
of excitement over a proposition. 

But. now, I want to get right back and answer the Senator. 
He wants to know the line of demarcation between the 10 cents 
a bushel and that which would be less than 10 cents a bushel. 

Mr. REED. That was not my question. I want to know your 
best estimate of the total amount of addition to the price of 
these three grains upon all the grain raised in the country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the great trouble with 
nearly all the Senators who have tried to argue the wheat 
question seems to have been a sort of a total lac k of knowledge 
as where the different kinds of grain were raised, what it 

‘or, into what markets it generally went, and where 
inl course of trade, and the hundred and one things 
r upon if. 

[ stated in a previous discussion of this question, they 
em to think that the surplus of this country was as though 
it was in a single bin, and that if you draw from a part of 
that bin it would lower the surplus throughout the entire bin. 
They seem to forget.entirely the breadth of our own country, 
the different sections into which it is divided, and the course 
of trade. They seem to fail to understand that there might be 
a shortage of.grain in the Northwest to meet the millers’ de- 
mand, of the kind of grain that would be required, and could 
not be supplied from the San Francisco district or from the 
New Orleans district on account of the great distance and the 
freight. They seem to take cognizance of but one fact, that 
there are 650,000,000 bushels of wheat raised and there are 
100,000,000 bushels to export in wheat and flour, and as long 
as we export any of it its price must be generally about the 
same and fixed by the world’s demand. 

I have tried to make that clear, Mr. 
arguments upon this occasion, but I can be definite as to some 
localities. I know the kind of grain that is raised up in the 
Northwest. I know where its market is. I know what its 
value is. I know what it is used for. 
price between that grain and the price on the other side. I 
know that the grain on one side is sold upon a market whose 
price is established by the home demand. I know that the 
mighty surplus upon the other side is sold upon a market whose 
price is established by the world’s demand and not the home 
demand. I know that the amount of the surplus on the other 
side is so enormous that it would supply our entire demand 
upon this side and would still leave an enormous balance for 
export. I know that the logical, the conclusive, the only result 


wil 


tition oO 


Mr. President, 
‘tions of the 


in Missouri a1 


have 
have 
» just 


that we 
country. I 
a the ‘y are 


North Dakota. 


any 


President, in previous 


would be that we would both be placed upon the export basis. | 


Knowing what the difference between the export basis and the 
home-demand basis is, I take a period of 10 long years, and I 
can make an actual estimate and apply it to the crop during 
those 10 years and get a sufficiently accurate result upon which 
I can base my judgment. 

I used the 10 cents a bushel, first, because it was ultracon- 
servative, and, second, because it made it more easy of compu- 
tation. I was using it only as a matter of illustration. As a 
matter of fact, the difference averages about 13 cents a bushel 
for the last two or three years. But, lest there might be some 
question about that being the average, I have taken the lower 
amount of 10 cents a bushel. If we raise and sell, under the 
ordinary conditions of a full crop, 250,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in those three States, and the difference is 10 cents a bushel, 
then I know that if we would be placed upon an export basis 
we would be losing 10 cents a bushel, and that 10 cents a 
bushel on 250,000,000 means, in round numbers, $25,000,000. 

Now, I take the barley, that which is raised down in the 
Senator’s own State. I do not know just how much is raised 


I know the comparative | 


NATE. 


JULY 


there, but, assuming that the farmers raise a fair amo 
difference between Canadian barley and Minnesota bark 
the line has been for the last year a difference equa 
tariff of about 30 cents a bushel. I can then multiply 
ference of the price by the number of bushels, and it 
accurately measure the loss. In some years—in 1910, 
stance—there was a very little crop raised up in the | 
but I am estimating that the three States will rai 

250,000,000 bushels if the three States are raising a 
crop with their present cultivation. 

The Senator must see that if barley was worth a 
bushel, the highest I have ever known it to be in M 
during the last year, and it was worth only from 50 to 7 
a bus! on the Canadian side, and they had a s 
which they would either have to consume at 
then we are getting a benefit, and the farmer 
his barley up into Milwaukee for $1 a | 
making money on his barley. He is getting a direct 
and with that much difference he certainly can afford 
it to Milwaukee, although that may not be the nearest 
and possibly not the most profitable market; but he is 
a benefit from that duty on barley. 

It is impossible, as I said before, to estimate how m 
gets out of this. Iowa’s market for the most part is ( 
but the wheat and the barley of Iowa will be influenced 
value of the wheat and the barley of the Dakotas and 
sota, how much no man can tell. We only know tha 
creased demand always increases the price, and when | 
a higher price of any one article it creates a demand f 
similar articles that can be used as a substitute. 

Mr. REED. Would the Senator think if he gets——_ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Heygurn in the 
The Senator from Missouri will please address the Chai) 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Always, with pleasure. 

» PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mi 

Mr. REED. I apologize to the Chair. I thought by 
of the Senator from North Dakota I had the floor to int: 
him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. REED. I will observe 
great pleasure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state 1 
When « Senator desires to interrupt another Senator 
speaking, he must first address the Chair and receive 
tion, and then must be recognized as entitled to speak. 

M-. REED. I fully understand the rule, Mr. Presic 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the duty of t! 
to state the rule to the Senator, whether he underst 
not, if he disregards it. 

Mz. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President. 

.Mr. REED. I am not disregarding it. Would the 
say that the rest of the country get half as much | 
the three States that he is especially interested in? 

Mr. McCUMBER. After having stated the genera! 
tion, the intelligence of the Senator from Missouri, hi! 
information upon trade matters is such that he can 
answer as accurately as I can. When I nave « stated 
could not be reduced to dollars and cents or ev: 

I have stated a fact which is self-evident to the Sen 

is as conclusive as it can be made. So if I would | an 
Senator my opinion would be no more convincing to hi 
is at the present time. 

Mr. REED. I simply desired to get the Senator's 
and I understand now he can give none; that——— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator does 
an injustice when he says that I can give none, because 
Senator—who certainly represents a State with greai 
tural interests and who, true to those interests, investi 
commercial relations of the products of his State—is 
answer the question, I am unable to answer it for hi! 
the Senator does know, for instance, that if the price o 
we call northern wheat goes up, the price of red, the 
of the Central States, always rises some. He will kno' 
if the prices of barley and oats go up there is some s 
relation with corn that is used for the same purpose. | 
he says that I admitted that I can not answer the quest. 
to whether it benefits or not, the Senator is inaccurate 
statement. 

Mr. REED. 
dent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know the Senator does not. 
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Whenever a Senator 
any rule, however techni 


I do not want to be misunderstood, Mr. 
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— 1 
PEED. I do not want to misquote the Senator. I 
ve sincere in my desire to get an estimate of the Sen- 
<ed on his own judgment and his own investigation. 
McCUMBER. The Senator must remember that th 
1 make on this year will not be wholly applicable to 
s which may be different, another year. 
REED. I understand. 
‘McCUMBER. I would have to take each year sepa- 
d then I would have to take one kind of grain and 
. the rise and the fall,of that particular grain in that 
ith another grain of a similar character, which can be 
1 the same purpose, and see what effect the rise and the 
» the one would be. That, the Senator should see, would 
1 hangeable that I could not reduce it to an estimate that 
he satisfactory to either of us. Yet the fact would 
denied by either of us. 
REED. Mr. President, the Senator hardly allowed me to ; 
ie, but since his response let me pass this observation. 
me difficulty which he speaks of as existing with refer- 
, an estimate of the amount of money that is paid to the 
fal s outside of the Dakotas and Montana exists, of cour 
his estimate with regard to Montana and 


have 


: 
( 


se, 
king the 
D 4 
Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 
fr REED. I thought that certainly the Senator would take 
f two positions, either that this 10 per cent raise operated 
eral throughout the country and gave the country a gen- 
nefit substantially the same throughout, or else he would 
that its benefits were limited to those local markets im- 
tely contiguous to the Canadian line, or that he would 
tak third position, that the benefits throughout the country 
| be approximated, so that you could say if it raised it 10 
nt in these three States it certainly raised the price 5 per | 
ent on a similar amount in the other States. 
What I was trying to get at, what the American people are 
« to get at, in my judgment, is how much, if anything, does | 


pe 
th tax on wheat cost the man, the woman, and the child, the 
farmer and the laborer, the minister and the lawyer, the 
90,000,000 people who eat bread? We know, according to the 
Senator’s statement, that we are to pay $56,000,000 to three 
St I want to know how much we are to pay to all the 
States for the bread that sustains life. 

McCUMBER. Suppose, Mr. President, it operated even 
4() s a bushel on every bushel of wheat that is raised in the 


United States. I want the Senator to get that now, because he 


seems to want a question to be answered many times before he 
f comprehends it. I have stated that suppose the entire 
charge was made to the people of the United States of 10 cents 


a bushel, which would amount to 44 cents upon a barrel of flour, 
and that each individual consumed a barrel. That is approxi- 
mately correct. Each individual would then pay to the farme: 
\ditional price, if the farmer got it all. Of course he 
iting it all, nor would the consumer get the full benefit if 
was taken away. But I am giving the Senator the benefit of 
ry possible doubt. Then the consumer would pay an addi 
tion of 44 cents a year, or about 4 cents a month. That would 
be a loss to the consumer of one-thirticth of 4 cents a day. If 
Senator will multiply that by 92,000,000, as a lightning cal- 
r, he will then get the entire amount that the consuming 
would pay in addition for their flour, assumir 
they did pay all of this sum.- 
B Mr. President, they do not pay it all. I am doubtful 
the difference of 10 cents a bushel would make one penny’s 
nce in the price of a barrel of flour. Its proportion to the 
of the barrel is so small that the great manufacturers 
to seareely take it into consideration: I am, therefore, 
very doubtful if the public would get any benefit by reason of 
taking it off, and it may be doubtful if they pay one-quarter as 
mt iS Iy estimate would be by reason of its being on. 
REED, Mr. President—— . 
McCUMBER. The Senator from Missouri must under- 
hat the difference of 10 cents a bushel in the value of 
at has never made any material difference in the sell- 
ice of flour. If he will look over the statistics and the 


is 


eve 


Ue 


Tia 


ig, of course, 


See] 


\ 


S cal Abstract he will find that that little difference is 
‘sidered at all by the miller in fixing his established 

- That the miller would make something, that he would 

“ive 10 cents a bushel, there is no question, but I doubt very 
= if you take it off if the consumer would get any benefit 


atever, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

r e PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from North 

Dak ‘ta yleld to the Senator from Missouri? 

ir. MeGCUMBER. Mr. President, I think I have answered | 
ach query of the Senator very thoroughly. I want to go a! 


little further and I will answer another pro se I 
noticed in the debate a short ti zo tl 1c * from 
Missouri questioned the fact whether or ] | : 
; : ; i 
city were paying ss expended energy in t ’ ; 
barrel of flour than was expended by the fai ¥ a 
that barrel of flour. 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President 
Mr. McCUMBER. ‘That becomes a 1 
d rmining whether or not the farmer s] ld be | 1 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the S 
D yield to the Senator from Oklahor 
Mr. McCUMBER. In just a moment iT I 
dent, if the amount of expended energy in tl y 
result three or four or five times as great : ! 
of the same amount of labor upon the farm, then there is 
thing to be righted in our trade relations, and it | 
duty as representatives of all the people to do 
to right those conditions. I want to give attention 1 1 
ment to that condition. I will now yield to the S f 
Oklahoma. 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I agree with 1 Sen ! i 
selecting a small unit to determine the weight or | n of 
tax that burden and weight may be reduced to wha ame { i 
| be a trifle, He lacked one step of going far « 1 in ] } 
hypothesis with reference to the wheat crop « l . U 
States. As I understand, the wheat crop last yea l f 
| 700,000,000 bushels. 
Mr. McCUMBER. No; about 
Mr. GORE. Six hundred and ninety-five million, to be et. 
Mr. McCUMBER. It is less than 675,000,000. } 
enough for your estimate. 
Mr. GORE. Six hundred and ninety-five million 
Mr. McCUMBER. Six hundred and seventy-fi 
Mr. GORE. No. 
Mr. McCUMBER. All right: give it at that. 
Mr. GORE. I will take it at 700,000,000, in ord t] 
calculation easy. If the hypothesis be true tl 
advanced 10 cents by the tax, then the total 
crop was $70,000,000. According to the Senator’s 
farmers of the United States on his hypothesis vw ld 7 
ceived $70,000,000 more for the wheat crop last ) * on aceount 
of the tariff, than they would have received without th “iff. 
Does the Senator think that on that hypothesis the farmers 
would have received last year $70.000.000 on ACE t of the tariff 
for nothing? 
Mr. McCUMBER. Had we free trade with Canada ear 
the farmers of our section of the country would ; 
about one-third of that in act | loss i the thr tt 
I have stated to the Senator over and « y I ) 
not think every bushel of wheat in the United S ] 
ted 10 cents a bushel by reason of the tarif l ‘ 
has been so long upon that subject that I thin! S 
not presume to press that part of it any furtl 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senat » 
Dakota yield further to the Senator from Okla! 
Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. Pr len 
Mr. GORE. I should like to pl tl 3 
Recorp. The crop was 695,445,000 | I 
Senator did not state that there w d be a net l ice of 10 
cents on the entire crop in the United Stat b I : 
it to the three States which he designat linnes 
Dakota, and South Dakota. As I lerst ! 
contends that the farmers of th hres é 
year $56,000,000 on account of the tariff 1 e th ' I : 
have realized without the tariff. Is that corre ; 
Mr. McCUMBER. Will Senate I ry 
ment, because my attention was cal! ae 
Mr. GORE. I say the proposition 
entire crop throughout the United St 10 < lr do 
understand that to be your contenti 
pothesis. But I do understand the Sen: 
that the farmers of the States of North D 
and Minnesota realized last year on ac 
grain $56,000,000 more than they would 
the tariff. 
Mr. McCUMBER. No; to be accurate, I 
I stated that under normal ] 
under cultivation we have never 1 
250,000,000, I think, but with the pr: 
cultivation and the usual proporti 
with ordinary weather conditions \ 
produce about 250,000,000. I de ba tor 
so that my statement may stand irrespe » of w the esti 
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Mr. GORE. As I understand, the Senator embraces in that 
$56 

Mr. McCUMBER. Three States. I will state to the Senator 
there are hardly 100,000 of barley, I think, raised in the three 
States. When I spoke of barley I spoke of the northwestern 
barley States, which might include Wisconsin and other States. 

Mr. GORE. Then, on the conditions which the Senator sug- 
gests, I ask him if the farmers of those three States realized 
$55,000,000 on account of the tariff for nothing? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. No; Mr. President, they did not realize it 
for nothing. Now, let the Senator finish his question and I 
will give him a full answer. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to know if they received $56,000,000 more 
on account of the tariff than they would have gotten without 
the tariff? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That has been answered over and over 
again. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to know what value they returned for 
that $56,000,000, what value they parted with for the $56,000,- 
000 that they got on account of the tariff, and if it was due to 
the tariff? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is the Senator through with his question? 

Mr. GORE. Yes; I am, 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘They parted with a 60 per cent duty on 
their clothes; they parted with a duty upon everything that 

they purchased; they parted with extra taxes; they shared in 
paying a great national indebtedness; they incurred sacrifices 
in building up their own State; they parted with large sums 
of money to educate the people of the State; they parted with 
large sums of money for the benefit of other sections of the 
United States; and having parted with those, they do not feel 
that it is just to them that there should be turned over now 
a great market, built up by their sacrifices, built up by their 
labors in past years, built up by their enthusiastic support of 
a policy that would increase the population and the home de- 
mand for their products, that they should now surrender that 
home demand for the benefit of those who have sacrificed noth- 
ing, who have endured nothing in the past, and who will pay 
nothing in taxes or anything else in the future for the benefit 
of the country. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President i 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we are leaving the real 
question at issue and we are going back into academic questions, 
which it was not my purpose to discuss. I have tried to be 
fair with Senators in interruptions, and doubly so am I glad 
always to get the good views of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. That is yery kind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I apprecidte the very eloquent 
and very comprehensive answer which the Senator from North 
Dakota has returned and his catalogue of what the farmers re- 
ceive for the $56,000,000, yet I do not quite understand what 
value they parted with in order to get the $56,000,000; and I 
will suggest that if they received the $56,000,000 on account of 
the tariff, then somebody parted with $56,000,000 to those farm- 
ers on account of the tariff. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The millers parted with a considerable 
portion of it, I will say to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. What did the people who parted with the 
$56,000,000 get for the $56,000,000? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think I have answered the 
Senator’s question very thoroughly. If he wants detailed an- 
swers, I will say that the millers parted with considerable of 
it; that the millers paid a better price for the grain than they 
would have paid if they had had Canadian grain, and therefore 
the millers paid some of this. I will say that the brewers paid 
some of it. The brewers paid a higher price for their barley. 
It may be that the brewers ought to be protected in a better 
way than they are and ought to be allowed cheaper barley; 
but when I look at the mammoth homes of the brewers, when 
I look at their palaces scattered all over the country, and then 
when I look at the little farm hovels over the entire United 
States, with their inhabitants having scarce enough to wear of 
good clothes, when I think of the number of people who serve 
and wait upon the pleasure of the brewer, I am not inclined, 
Mr. President, to want to enhance his profits at the expense of 
the farmer. 

What I can say generally of the brewers I can also say of 
the great millers of the country, and I am certain that the tak- 
ing off of this tariff will inure to their benefit. Very little 
benefit, if any, will go to the general consumer. I have several 
times over covered the subject of what the consumer would 


pay. 


Now, Mr. President, I will agree partly with the Senato, ¢ 
Oklahoma that if we are all to go upon a free-trade ba. 
course that presents an entirely different proposition, but 
ing that we are still to continue upon a tariff-protectio; 

I want to consider now the farmer’s condition compar 
the condition of other laborers of equal intelligence. 

I was told the other day by a contractor the prices { 
paid for his help in building. He pointed out in one ins 
sleepy sort of individual, who sat for eight hours in ; 
vator, and upon the ringing of a bell lazily pulled a |, 
one side and sent the elevator up, and, waiting a few ) 
until there were two rings, pulled the lever the other , 
he went down. For eight long hours he continued in th; 
active work, and received for five and a half days the x 
$36, or over $6 per day. I find that the bricklayer, I fin 
the plasterer, I find that the carpenter, I find that the 
cutter, and also the paper hanger are receiving about the ce.) 
rates. I go to the bricklayer, and I find he is paid by the |, 
instead of by the day, and he receives 62} cents per hour 

If the Senator will follow that out and take the nu)! 
hours in a year at some 3,000 and multiply it by 62 
per hour he will get the wages of the ordinary labore 
tainly a laborer who is not more intelligent than is t}, 
laborer—at least, he need not be—because in order { 
crops we have to receive a technical education and we 
to invest a large sum of money as capital. After estimating 


amount that this laborer receives per day, I go back to the 


farmer who works on an average of 12 hours a day, and I { 


nd 


by as careful an estimate as can possibly be made, that he re. 
ceives for that labor the beneficent sum of about 64 cents por 


hour. Then you have your city laborer at 623 cents an }y 


per 


wr 


and your farm laborer at 64 cents per hour, the city Jalorer 
receiving 10 times as much for his energy expended per hour 


as the farmer receives. 


What has been the result? The result has been that you 
have built up a high cost of living in the city which is out of 


all proportion to what it ought to be, so that we are seeking 


some means to alleviate the condition of the man who is w: 


rk- 


ing for a definite salary. With that high price of labor your 
building costs you 10 times as much as it would if constricted 
with farm labor. Your land then takes on an enormous value. 

The result is that everything that is handled in such }wild- 


ings, erected upon a foundation of gold created by the hi 


her 


price of the American laborer, takes on a higher value, and you 


must tax the purchaser to pay it. Then, because your pri 


es 


are high, you go back to the farmer, who is not responsible 
in any way or in any degree for the higher cost of living, and 
you immediately shave down his profits to a mere ex- 


istence, in order that the balance of the world may live u) 
his labors and live as well as they have been living. 
you call that justice to the farmers of the country. The 


the face of the injury that you have created, you offer him t! is 


sop, which you call the farmers’ free-list bill, and from whi 
the best of you can not establish to any certainty that }. 
get any benefit whatever. 


mn 


And 


s 


h 


Mr. President, I have, in all the years that I have }ecn here, 
tried to impress upon the Senate the real condition of tle farn- 


ing public of the United States; I have tried to have th 


derstand that the farmer is not receiving his just descris f r 


the labor that he and his family are daily performing; |)! 


average Senator, the average Member of the House of lepre- 


sentatives, looks upon him in the same light as does ~a0g Sel 


ator from Ohio {Mr. Burton] and the Senator from N« Xe rk 


{Mr. Root], when they consider him a mere necessi' 


economy of living, as an individual intended by God . Almighty 
to furnish food that the rest of the people may live in ease : 


1y 


comfort. Anything that tends to raise the value of his |)! 


ne 
n 


ict 


so that he shall receive a compensation for his labor, oue thal 


will more nearly equalize his compensation with the |: 
pensation of other individuals, is looked upon as somet! 


ley 


gerous to the American people, and he is answered wil) 


cold proposition that the other two-thirds of the Ameri 
ple will not submit to having the price of the loaf of | 
creased to them and to their families. 

The Senator from Ohio speaks in kindly terms of the f 
he seems to have an affectionate regard for him; but 
comes to putting that affectionafe regard into the for 


benefit, both the Senator from New York and the Senater '''! 


Ohio balk and say, “We can not do that.” We can no! 
to allow the farmer any more than he is now receiv! 
lest his products might raise in value, we must have th 
dian reservoir ready. 

The Senator frou Ohio dilates upon the great men \ 


have come from the farms of the United States. Mr Presi- 


I 


dent, if great men come from the farm, it is because of (he |" 








; stroke upon stroke, hardens the individual and makes 

pable af resistance, that gives him a power of endur- 

a nd enables him to walk out into the world and to meet 

rld with a courage and a confidence that you can not fh dd 

. hothouse flower of the city. But, Mr. President, would 

thi ator from Ohio keep the farmer in poverty that he might 

.. the breeding ground of strong American characters? It is 
. that proposition that we who represent farming con- 


neies rebel. 
:, acity of people on the farm that their earnings really 


the ty. I say here that the farmers are entitled to the same 
nt. and I say that the country would be in better condi- 


tion if we could equalize the earning power of the whole 
r0 districts until they would be an inviting field for the |, 
I ond the women of the cities. 
Pot Tam told “Ah, this is an idle dream”; that there should !|- 
be much wealth displayed in the country as in the city. 
President, if by any character of law I can make the 
farmer’s product worth more than it now is, then it is my | 
mi duty to make it so, but instead of assisting the great | 
cl f citizens who need your help more than any other class 
in the United States, a benefit to whom would benefit the whole 
( ry and take your excess population out of the cities, 
your first blow is at the farming population—those who earn | 
the least—and you take from them every vestige of protec- 
{ while continuing to protect those whose earnings are the 
greatest. 


I wanted to ask my Democratic friends to mention some bene- | § 
sts that will inure to the farmers of this country by reason of | 


+ 


he farmers’ free-Hst bill. I take agricultural machinery, and I 
ask the author of the amendment if he can tell me where the 
farmer will get his machinery any cheaper if we take off the 
tariff, and he says, if I recall rightly, the farmer will get no 
benefit. This is one of the principal items, and the author of 
the amendment admits it is a sop to the farmer and gives him 
no | benefit whatever. 

Then I take bags and bagging. This reciprocity treaty will 


not injure the cotton raiser of the South. It will injure the | right to complain, against the d: imag 


reciproc ity 
to compla again 
they are not 
‘ebel against 
‘rsal deman 
this outrageot 
having the sam 
American citizens, 
otherwise be 0 b noxious to me as 
L ha 'd hoped that some 
esha have the I 
the farmer is to 
for no one ¢: 
that is worth the breath he expen 
Mr. President 


wheat raiser of the North. Then, under the pretext that you | 


are to give a benefit to the farmer, you give a benefit to the 
farmer who is not hurt, and you refuse to insert in your free- 
list bill anything for the benefit of the farmer who is hurt. 

hen I take the articles of hoops and bands. I want to get 
that matter definite. I understand that the tariff upon hoops 
which are used to bind cotton would amount to 2.7 cents. That 
is my information from the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is a saving, if you get the entire 
saving, of 2.7 cents on a value of $65 for a bale. It is a baga- 
telle, though taken in the aggregate, of course, it amounts to 

nsiderable; but there is nothing for the farmer you hurt, no 
salve for the wounds that you inflict upon him. 

Then I take the next item, boots and shoes, which it is pro- 
posed to put on the free list. When boots and shoes are on the 
free list, are you to get boots and shoes any cheaper? We 
reduced the duty on them down to 10 per cent. Did we get 
them any cheaper? The difference in.cost on account of the 
tariff on the leather, which you took off, amounted to only 
about 3 or 4 cents on the very best pair of shoes, and will 
the shoe manufacturer make a difference upon a shoe, the 


price of which he never divides into smaller division than 50 


cents? On a $2, a $2.50, a $3, or $3.50 shoe is he going to make 
a reduction of 3 or 4 cents? So, here again you have given 
the farmer absolutely nothing. 

Then I come ‘to barbed wire. You say you will give the 
fart ‘er some benefit on barbed wire. Mr. President, where 
is he to get it? Is anybody importing barbed wire into the 
Unit ed States? We are exporting barbed wire, and we are 
Jumping over tariff walls to do so. If that is the case, if we can 
mat ufacture barbed wire so cheaply that we can get into other 
countries with it, is there much danger of other countries com- 
ing into ours with their barbed wire? Who manufactures it 
abr ad? The same condition applies to barbed wire as applies 
‘Nn tie case of farm machinery. No foreigner would attempt to 
construct a plant to manufacture farm machinery to sell to the 
People of the United States unless he could get a guaranty 
that for 15 or 20 years at least he would not have any tariff 
‘o pay, and neither you, nor I, nor anyone else can give him 
that guaranty. Therefore he will not enter into the business of 


Competing with the American manufacturer. So we get noth- 
ing out of that. 
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- of poverty that makes human character, that, with its; I turn to your next 


his protection. 


those articles. 


the 
Every Senator knows if he has carefully estimated the earn- | 


¢ one-fourth of what labor of equal intelligence receives in 


difference 





ictured here. 


am going to do 
When you take all the protecti 
morals and 
ry it has been 





proposition 


diet 
the benefit 
as done so, 


HEYBURN. 
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It is being asserted around me to-day that certain Senators | are certain things to be charged against the 11 cents 
are going to vote for this amendment on the wool schedule, | 


and the reasons have been given. If that policy is prevalent | cussing a principle of legislation, I think it is sufi 


it may be that we will find ourselves with Schedule K amended, 
and we will have to wait for some years for relief from a con- 
dition which would be very embarrassing to the country and 
those whom we represent, and those whuse interests are at 
stake might say, “In that hour, when this was imminent, you 
were silent. Why?” I could not say that I was silent because 
I acquiesced in it from any standpoint or for any purpose. 
Therefore, I feel impelled briefly to say what I have to say 
against the enactment of such legislation. 

The single question to be voted upon is whether the duty on 
wool shall be reduced from 11 cents to 3 cents. That is what it 
amounts to. We have had some experience, and we are not 
without a guide in this matter. Only once during the lifetime 
of any one in this Chamber have we had free wool. Schedule K 
has stood as the law of the land under the McKinley bill in 
1890, under the Dingley bill in 1897, and under the existing tariff 


law. During the period of the Wilson bill or the Wilson- | 


Gorman bill, or whatever you choose to call it, we had free 
wool—absolutely free wool—with a duty on manufactured 
articles. 

I have sat here and listened with some amazement to a dis- 
cussion as to the principles of the Democratic Party in regard 
to these matters, and I have been unable to see how they would 
reconcile their position under the Wilson-German bill with the 
position they are assuming at this time. They are now demand- 
ing that the manufacturers of wool shall be relieved of their 
duties and proposing to place a small duty upon the raw wool. 

Their action then and their policy now are so utterly incon- 
sistent that it is difficult to explain. But I never was able to 
give a reason why a man should be a Democrat, and I was 
never able to explain to myself or anyone else why the Demo- 
eratie doctrine should be the rule or law of the land; and I 
will not attempt it now. I will let it stand for itself. 

The wool interest, of course, carries with it the sheep interest, 
because unless the wool is an inducement the sheep will not be 
raised. This, taken together with the proposed Canadian pact, 
which allows the sheep to come in free, of course presents the 
problem of wool and sheep together. You let the sheep in 
under the Canadian act and the wool in under this act. Of 
course, under the Canadian act, the sheep might bring in his 
own wool. He could come over onto this side of the line for 
shearing, and he could come by the millions. It is safe to say 
that more than a million Canadian sheep are sufficiently acces- 
sible to the boundary line to enable them to come in free, and 
to make money by coming, and it is safe to say that the Cana- 
dian Pacific road and the other roads could well afford to give 
rates to the sheep coming into this country for the sole purpose 
of being sheared and taken back. 

I have given some attention to that matter, and I do not 
hesitate a moment to say that the cost would be so insignificant 
that the sheepmen on the Canadian side of the line, within 50 
miles of the American line, could afford to bring their sheep 
over here on the railroads and shear them—bring them here for 
a few cents—and derive the benefit that they would derive by 
getting their wool into our markets free. 

I have taken the matter up with some transportation men in 
order to see whether or not I was mistaken, and I am justified 
in saying that there is no question but that a very large 
quantity of wool would come into this country on the backs of 
the sheep and the sheep would go back to raise more wool. 

3ut that was bad enough, and I raised my voice against that 
on a former occasion at greater length, but now it is proposed 
to allow the wool to come in in the fleece because, of course, 20 
per cent ad valorem on the prevailing price of wool—3 cents a 
pound—would not be a deterrent at all and would not keep any 
wool out of the country. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to his colleague? es 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with my colleague, as he knows, upon 
the subject of the general necessity of maintaining protection 
for the wool industry. But my colleague stated that we now 
have a protection of 11 cents. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Eleven cents. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, that is ostensibly so, but does not my 
colleague agree with me that, as a matter of fact, the wool- 
grower only has about 7 or § cents now? 





Mr. HEYBURN. If I were not afraid of overrefinement in | 
rensoning, I would go into that question. I understand exactly | 


what the Senator suggests, and it is in a measure true that there 


tion that reduce the benefit derived under it. But then. 


accept the face of the law and base the reasoning or « 
upon it. 

Mr. BORAH. I only wanted to call attention to the { 
it is another instance based upon the same principle 
reciprocity agreement 

Mr. HEYBURN. Very much like it. 

Mr. BORAH. Where the eastern manufacturer 
much the best of it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; there is room for improveme:| 
gard to that matter. 

There are certain regulations that ought not to exist i: 
to the manner of estimates. But I might go into that 
sacrifice of the general principle which should contre!. 
a place where principles of law and principles of go\ 
should be discussed rather than the details as to their 
tion, and one often enters into a detailed consider 
political question here at the expense of the question it 

The large question in regard to the manufactured 





| of wool that is affected in this bill is in the wages iti 
| measure would carry with it about $75,000,000 in wag 


is, in connection with the manufactured products alo 

a question as to which side of the line you are going 
those wages on. I have taken my figures from the xs 
within the last hour, and consequently I have confi 
stating them. 

Now, are you going to leave those wages on the ot! 
the line and bring in the product that has been be 
the wages paid there and never to come here, or are \ 
to keep the wages on this side of the line employed i: 
ing our own raw material? Are we going to convert 
material of other countries through their labor or are w. 
to convert the raw material of our own country to u 
poses through our wages paid to our own wage earne: 

In my judgment, as I have said before, the two ques 
volved in discussing the question of the tariff are: | 
question, which involves all of the minor questions, of | 


placement in our market of our own products displaced 


introduction of the products of other countries. There 
that can not be made up in any other or any futur 
subsequent stage of the transaction. If a product that 
result of a million dollars paid in labor in some other 


*comes into our country, whether subject to duty or o 


it displaces the products of our own country to that ext 
we have paid the million dollars to the foreigner, and ( 
comes back to us, and our labor that would have manu! ed 
the articles has not been given the advantages that wou 
from its work, the wages it would have received. 
That is the basis upon which I consider the tariff ques 
I understand these details are very interesting as to 
of this item and that item, but they are all involve 


-general proposition of wages and displacements in our | 


Those who have been discussing this question have 
that our remedy would be to find a foreign market for © 
ucts, That is such a cruel argument, that is such an wu: 
able proposition, that I can not think anyone capable o 
ing will agree with it. The idea of opening our mark: the 
foreign product, knowing that we could produce Jit ourselves, 
and then when the foreign product has come in, our 
producing capacity, “All right; go ahead and produce it, and 
you can find a market in some foreign country.” Tl no 
patriotism ‘in that, and there is no common sense in it. 

The market of this country belongs to the people. It is their 
property. They created it by the civilization that they builied. 
T every part of the country they have created this mark 
it is theirs. It is no one man’s property or right, bi 


longs to all of the people. 


The primary object of our Government is to afford 
tunity to the citizens. It is not to assist them in takin 
tage of the opportunity, one as against another. It is \ 
them all to stand upon an even footing and enjoy (! 
opportunity, and having the same opportunity, the © 
ment, in the exercise of quasi-police power, sees to 
the strong do not run over the weak, 

In regard to this wool question the Senator from M's- 
[Mr. Witi1aMs] left an argument in the air yester«: For 
fear it may light and create a wrong impression, I W I 


| we can not pull it down now and investigate it. He rea 


the statistics the number of sheep in the United Siates Z 

certain years, aud he did not draw any comparison bet 

sheep and the sheep's products, and I will state it. at 
He called attention to the fact that the number of she" ' . 


| hot decrease so much during the Democratic administ 
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hich, while some years ago, is quite fresh in our minds. He 
ved attention to the fact that there were 47,000,000 sheep in 
country in 1893, 45,000,000 in 1894, 42,000,000 in 1895, 
e. 000.000 in 1896, and 57,000,000 in 1910. And he seemed to 
thi «’ that the increase was hardly in proportion to the increase 
of the population. 

Retween 1896 and 1910, 14 years, the area—that is, the open 
eren of the country upon which sheep might be raised; that is, 
the range—had been diminished by about 25 per cent. But it 
was suggested to him that he had better look to the value of the 
sheep because if the sheep are worth nothing the more you have 
tl the greater disadvantage are you under. In 1895, which 
was after the Democratic Party was in power and its policy 


y 
ca 
t 


announced and its tariff law enacted, when the Democratic | 


| 


} 


Party was in the saddle, we had 42,294,064 sheep, worth | 


That is $1.57 a head. 

I saw sheepmen offering sheep at 10 cents a head if the buyer 
would drive them away and do it quickly, because they were 
eating up the grass, and there was no market for either the 
sheep or the sheep’s fleece. That was in 1896. That was the 
year for which I have given these statistics. 

Just compare that condition with this year. The increase iu 
the number of sheep is only about 12,000,000, but the increase 
in the value of the sheep is the difference between $1.57 a head 
and $4.08 a head. That is where the Senator stopped short 
He did not incorporate that statement into his remarks. In 
er words, the value of the sheep in 1896 was $1.57 a head 
because of the scant market for them, and it became worse 
immediately afterwards, and in 1910 it was $4.08 a head, be- 
cause prosperity had returned to the country and there was a 
market for the sheep and for the fleece. 

Now, attention was called to the effect of a free-trade policy 
upon the wool market and the volume of production and of 
import; that is, during the three years when the Democratic 
tariff was the law of the land, because that is about the 
length of time it was operative. It was not enacted until 
1894, notwithstanding the party came into power in 1893, on the 
4th of March. During the Democratic free-trade policy, with 
wool on the free list, we imported 786,797,405 pounds. That 
we bought from other countries at the expense of the dissemi- 
nation of our own herds. 
the enactment of the Dingley bill we imported only 365,459,866 
That was because there was a duty of 11 cents a 
pound upon the wool, which kept foreign wools out while 
our flocks were growing again. The difference there is 


$66,685, 76T. 


} 
oul 


pounds. 


421,337,539 pounds, as showing the different conditions result- | 


ing from the different tariff policy of the country, and no other. 


is lagging, and I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho moves 
that the Senate adjourn. [Putting the question.] The “noes” 
appear to have it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope we will have a call of the Senate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. WHas there been a call for the yeas and 
nays? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A call was made for the yeas 
and nays, and the Chair asked for a second. The Chair will 
again ask for a second. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator from Nebraska asked for the 
yeas and nays. If he does not second it, I do not know that 
it is worth while for anybody else to do it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will withdraw the call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
withdraws the request for the yeas and nays. The Senator 
from Illinois suggests the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CULLOM. T do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois sug- 
yz the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call the 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Dillingham Kern Simmons 
sourne Dixon Lippitt Smith, 8. C. 
Brandegee du Pont ge Smoot 

B, Igg8 Fletcher McCumber Swanson 
Bi, stow Foster Martin, Va. Taylor 

Br wn Gamble Oliver Thornton 
Rt yan Gore Page Townsend 
Fee Gronna Penrose Watson 
Camberlaia Guggenheim Perkins Williams 
"ay Oe rn Pomerene Works 
a k, Wyo, Hitchcock Reed 

om ohnston, Ala. Root 
Curtis Kenyon Shively 


XLVII——179 


During the equivalent period after | 


| 





| nothing with which to pay for it? 
Mr. President, it seems to me that the interest in this measure | 


| for the purpose of buying the things he needed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, we see Some queer things 
here. The only thing that I have not yet seen that I think 
would be a novelty would be to see some Senator go out while 
he was speaking. Every other phase of neglect and dilatory 
tactics has been presented in connection with this legislation. 
A majority of the body will sit here supinely and neither hear 
advice nor place themselves in a position to receive it. They 
seem to have been content to align themselves under different 
banners, and inscribe on the banner some eyithet or title of 
glory according to the relation that they bore to it. 

The Republicans of the Senate are opposed to this Canadian 
pact. All of the Republicans of the Senate are opposed to if. 
When I use that term I refer to men who stand for the prin 
ciples of protection, a protective tariff policy, not protection on 
some one particular item or class of items, but as a policy of 
government. Those are Republicans. 

There has been some talk with reference to the administra- 
tion, and it has been thought by some to identify it or classify 
it as representing republicanism. It does not represent repub 
licanism or any principle for which the Republican Party ever 
stood. I am not going to indulge in any attack on the personal 
character or personnel of the administration; I am talking now 
of political principles, 

When this vote is takén there will be a majority of Repub- 
licans against it, and those who are‘not against if will be 
classed as Democrats and semi-Democrats, real fee-simple 
Democrats and borrowed Democrats. Fee-simple Democrats 
and—I will not use the word that came to my mind because it 
might be taken in an offensive sense, but I will suggest what it 
was—hired Democrats. I do not intend to use that in a sense 
which would be offensive. Then there may be one or two de- 
ceived Republicans,. but I have a rather high opinion of the 
intelligence of Republicans, and I do not know whether to admit 
that they are deceived or not. They are misled. And here we 
stand to discuss this question. 

Great interests are at stake. Men’s fortunes and happiness 
are at stake. The interests—and I do not use that term in the 
sense in which it is used in the newspapers either; I mean the 
real interests of the people of the country—are divided upon 
this question, very largely from a selfish basis. That is to say, 
the people in the cities have been misled into the belief that 
they will benefit under this measure at the expense of the 
country, and they are willing to do it. They talk about cheap 
living. What difference how cheap the living if the man has 
I have heard 20 men speak 
here from the assumption that every laboring man has always 


| at hand the money to buy things with, and they have discussed 


only how cheaply he could buy them. Senator after Senator, 
even to-day, has risen and spoken of the choice that the labor 
ing man might exercise in the market into which he would go 
There is a 
great big question behind that. If he goes, it matters not. where 
he goes with an empty pocket; he can buy at no price. He does 
not have an accumulated fund out of which to purchase the 
necessities of life. He must earn as he spends. That is true 
as a general statement. Of course there are some exceptions to 
that, but it is true as to the great mass of the people. They 
know that they must have employment to-day in order that they 
may live to-morrow. 

What are you proposing to do with them? You are proposing 
to substitute for the man who must depend upon the labor mar- 
ket a foreigner. I do not care whether he is a Canadian or a 
Swede or whether he is an Italian or where he comes from, he 
is not an American. He does not pay taxes for the purpose of 
the support of our Government or any part of it. He does not 
live here; he does not vote here, but he lives under the laws of 
another country and owes fealty to another Government. Yet 
you are going to give him a preference at the expense of the 
American citizen, who is as necessary to you, or more necessary 
to you, than you are to him. 

Suppose the country were to conclude that it would live at 
home. It produces everything it needs, and can produce it even 
to the clothing that people wear. It can produce everything it 
needs in the way of food. When I was a boy the neighborhood 
mills made the cloth and the blankets, and the sheep owner 
the farmer, sheared the wool with his own hands. He drove 
with it to the mill, and he was told, “ You may come back here 
at a certain time.” He would go back and he would get those 
bolts of clothing of different kinds and grades and take them 
home and put them upon the shelves in the storehouses of the 
farm. That was not an exceptional condition; I have seen it. 
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I think some remnants of that still exists in the old, solid, sub- | out the loyal ranks of the Republicans men whom th: Y 
stantial sections of the country. trust, or think they can. I merely utter these words of 5 yo. 
So the country can live, and live happily, and clothe itself and | diction in order to lessen the disappointment which so: 








feed itself and get rich, because it does not have this con- | experience. 

tinual outflow. That is where our ancestors and forefathers Do you think that those Republicans are going to 
accumulated the wealth and the competence and the comfortable | Democratic principles, or do you think that they are ¢ ' 
living that some of us have enjoyed. There was a small | indorse those who try to persuade them or compe! them to ‘ 
stream only flowing out from that home. The farmer would | Democratic principles? I do not object to Democratic pri 3 
take the skin from the animal that he slaughtered for food to | on that side of the aisle; I like them, because I hay: : 
the tanner to be tanned. He would go back in seven months | accustomed all my life to meet them in the open field of ‘OD. 
afterwards and get the leather, heavy or light, as it might be, | versy, and generally to prevail against them. They are 1 
and bring it home and put it on the shelves. Twice a year the | men; they believe in those principles of government, I 
competent tailor and the competent shoemaker would go to | believe them when they say they believe in them. But I . t 
the home of those people, or if a smaller family they would go | believe men whose record in the Republican Party is as olq 
to his place; the tailor would make up the suits of clothes out | as the party itself when they tell me to-day that they be! in 
of the cloth that was made from the sheep that were raised | free trade. Call it what they please, that is what it is a 
on the farm and the shoemaker would make the shoes for the | free list, on the face of the bill called the free list, is free 
family, all that they could possibly need between that and the | Reciprocity is simply a honeyed phrase with which to 

next period. That is living. It was a healthier, better kind of | those who allow some one else to think for themselves. 

life than the glitter of to-day. The most desperate and the most dangerous man on th 

That is the condition out of which the men who stamped | is the man you have persuaded to think wrong, and w T 
their genius and greatness upon this country came. I cau go} acted upon it.. You had better beware of him either si . 
back where those conditions are in a large measure existing | in the aggregate—the man you have persuaded to think g 
to-day. I heard a man well known to the Senator from Utah | when he had confidence that you would lead him only t 
[Mr. Smoot], who is sitting on my left, say to me, in talking | When they rise they rend. 
tariff, “I am a protectionist.” He said, “I knew the sheep| Mr. President, there are two bodies of insurgents the 
upon which the fleece grew out of which that coat was made. | Senate, insurgent Democrats and insurgent Republica I 
I knew the calf that wore the skin that covers my foot. This | regret to see, and I say it in all candor, that a certain 1 r 
hat was made from the silk of my own silkworms, and this | of loyal, true Republicans are persuaded into the belief that 
gold that carries my watch was mined from my own mines.” | they can afford to train with the insurgents for tempora 
He said, “Are you a protectionist that good?” That is get-| poses. When I see Senators in whose heart I know it w: 
ting back to the old school, and the best school and the best | impossible to fasten a belief in the doctrines of the ot! 
age this world will ever know. of this body willing to adopt them for the purpose of ve: 

Mr. President, it is not to throw away or destroy existing | to use them as a hatchet to hack something with, it app: 
conditions, but it is to temper them with that sort of patri- | I do not want to see it. It has been the boast of m ut 
archalism applied to the government of the people, where the | brave men will stand up on the deck of the sinking ship rQ 
people live patriarchal lives, where they produce as though | down with it rather than flee at the expense of ot! for 
there were no world beyond the boundary lines of the United | whom they are responsible. It is a boast, and it is a 1 
States, where they barter and buy and sell among themselves. | boast, and it is a just boast. 

The existence of crime is no constitutional argument to me—that Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 
men are violating the law, either natural law or the law of the The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hircncock in the chair). 
country, through the forms of trusts—why we should support | Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from \ rth 


a measure of this kind that deals with economics of honest | Dakota? 

men. This country can take care of the rogues, I guess. If Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 
it can not, it had better go out of business. If we are to be Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a very pertivent 
governed by police law, and if our legislation is to be shaped | question? According to the Senator’s rule of morals and |iwuan 
upon the lines of police government, then the Government is | duty, does he believe the man who is assaulted, who f 0 
not worth sustaining. Let us act upon the assumption that | grasp of the enemy’s fingers upon his throat, while he my 
we are capable of exercising a clean government, regardless of | haye an abhorrence of the general choking business, ha 10 


the crimes that are committed or charged, other weapon at hand, finds no justification in shutting 

I will not stop in this hour to determine that crimes are | other fellow’s wind long enough for him to release himse'!: 
aided, perhaps made possible, by this legislation. But crimes Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I would not reach | d 
are made possible by the manufacture of the dirk or the pistol | grasp the body of my brother man and interpose it | en 
or of powder. Is that any reason why those things that are | myself and any danger that might arise. 
being so used should be destroyed or abandoned? Mr. McCUMBER. Suppose my brother man is the oue who 


Mr. President, we are going to have an accounting one of | has fastened his fingers on my throat? 
these days. There were 7,000,000 Republican votes cast at the Mr. HEYBURN. Then I would fight him. 
last election, and there are 7,000,000 Republicans in this coun- Mr. McCUMBER. That is what I would do. 
try. They are as a political principle 7,000,000 times bigger Mr. HEYBURN. And go with the issue, 
than any man, I care not whether he lives in the White House Mr. McCUMBER. But, Mr. President, I think I would fis! 
or whether he stokes the fires in the furnaces of this building. | him with a weapon that was closest, in an emergency. 
Those men are the Republican Party. It is the Republican Mr. HEYBURN. There are some things that ought never to 
Party that I care for, and not the men who happen to be in | be used as weapons by a man. 
office for the few brief hours. The principles that the Repub- Mr. McCUMBER. He can use the same weapon as t)° one 
lican Party stands for constitute Republicanism, and no man, | by which he is assailed? . 
no coterie of men, I care not whether they are high in office or Mr. HEYBURN. I did not intend, nor do I intend, to reiect 
otherwise, can change that fact. upon the earnestness, upon the integrity of thought, y- 
I have seen men purse their mouths and look wise and say | thing concerning those who are going to vote to pull «i 
the administration has concluded so and so and the policy from | the temple because a part of it has been pulled down. I : 
this time will be so and so. I have seen the fortunes of gov- | going to do that, but I must claim and exercise the pov 
ernment hurl them under, and they were lost under the wheel | the right here to speak true to my own sentiments, w! 
and never came up again. You will see it. They will be} that may follow. 
strewn upon the banks after the Republicans of the country Mr. McCUMBER. I hope, if the Senator will allow 
realize their betrayal. They will be strewn upon the banks | will not for a single moment believe that, earnest Re 
as the wreck of a miserable mistake; that is all. as he is, protectionist as he is, he would for a single 
Mr. President, I do not desire to enter the field of prophecy, | make an onslaught upon a general policy, but I think U 
but I will predict. That is a mild kind of prophecy. I will | tor will agree that there are times when a pergon ms 
predict that after the coming election, which will be a political | back. It is not vengeance, because I have heard that t: 
potpourri, the Republicans who are in the majority of this | so often. It is not through a spirit of vengeance, but in : 
country, as I say there are over 7,000,000 of them registered, | of fair play, of justice, of equal right to defend yoursc l 
will simply say to the self-constituted leaders who sought to | defend yourself in the only possible and appropriate w®) 
lead them astray, “ Step aside now, we will organize ourselves; Mr. HEYBURN. No; there is no time on earth when 
we will be organized by no man or set of men who have led | should not strike back when he is assaulted wrongfully. : 
us up to the trough of free trade and demand that we drink | is no substitute for the duty of defense against your hu 
at it.” And they will not be heard of. They will select from | your person. 











\1r McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator, then, if this tariff 

sal or this reciprocity agreement does not strike, and 
ee -e hard, at the agricultural sections of the Northwest, and 
if ‘he are struck are they not justified in relieving themselves 
in any possible legitimate way? . 

\i, HEYBURN. Now the Senator asks whether they are 
‘ctified. The question of justification is a very uncertain term. 
mI » thing that justifies with one man does not always justify 
with another. 1 think that is a personal question to be left to 
ch individual. 

a McCUMBER. But the Senator says the man’s duty who 
was assaulted is to strike back. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. He admits, now, the man has been struck. 
Then my claim is, it is his duty to strike back and strike 


ickly. 
wir. HEYBURN. Strike back, but do not take some other 
person as & weapon with which to strike. Let him strike on 
his own responsibility and abide the issue. All men are of the 
same size and the same prowess when the question of honor is 
involved. The man who stops to think whether his opponent is 
larger than he is or stronger is lacking in the sense of honor 
with which men should defend themselves. 

I do not take kindly to the term “leader in the Senate.” The 
Senator who is led is Jacking in appreciation of his duty as well 
as his right. This is a body of peers. I will go with any man 
in the investigation of intellectual thought and the determina- 
tion of right and wrong. -I will go with him and work with him 
intellectually beside him, but I do not want him to think that 
he is leading me. It might divert my mind. 

Mr. President, I have here a very concise statement of the 
sheep and wool industry locally applied but of general applica- 
tion. It had been my intention to read it as a part of my re- 
marks. With the permission of the Senate I will insert it asa 
part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Bear Lake COUNTY WOOLGROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Montpelier, Idaho, June 16, 1911. 
Hon. W. B. HEYBURN, : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Srre: The above association presents the following facts and 
respectfully implores you not to consent to any legislation inimical to 
our industry: 

In the first place it costs a great deal of money to enter the sheep 
business. Most of us have paid, or a to pay, from $5 to $6 
apiece for our grade ewes. Some, who have bought pure-bred ewes, have 
paid from $15 to $25 each for them, besides which, all of us have been 
compelled to purchase pure-bred rams for from $15 to $50 each, to 
improve our flocks, as well as a first-class team of work horses, harness, 
sheep wagon, sleigh, several saddle horses, pack saddles, tents, guns, 
saddles, and camp equipages, etc., for both summer and winter use. 
Valuable property of this description, in the hands of the kind of men 
we are forced to hire, deteriorates very rapidly, for they seldom, if ever, 
take any interest in their work, or in the care of the herds, animals, or 
outfit intrusted to their charge. 

You must be aware of the fact, that through the gradual settlement 
of the country, and especially since the arid-homestead law became 
operative, open range is becoming scarce, and bids fair to become 
scarcer every year, until the luckless sheepman in his almost despera- 
tion hardly knows where to find range for his flocks. All this forces 
him either to purchase outright or to hire from the State or private 
parties spring and fall grazing grounds. In the summer he tries to 
secure a permit to graze on some forest reserve, and sometimes is suc- 
cessful, or partially so. The forest-reserve policy of gradually cutting 
down every year the number of sheep that the sheepman may graze on 
a reserve is productive of much injury to the business. The paptseat 
aims to keep from each fall to spring as many sheep as he has had on 
the reserve the previous summer. When spring comes he often gets a 
cut of from 10 to 25 per cent off his previous permit, and what to 
do with the animals included in such cut he does not know. He can 
not sell them at that time, for they are too thin and there are in 
most cases too few of them to make a herd alone. Experienced sheep- 
men have proved that the only profitable and practical way to run sheep 
is to run two ewe bands in the summer, cared for by two herders and 
one camp mover, merge the two herds in the fall, and either feed them 
hay or send the strong sheep to the Utah, Wyoming, or Nevada deserts 
during the winter, feeding the old ewes and thin lambs at home. The 
Winter desert grazing method is a very risky and dangerous one, many 
sheepmen having lost the savings of a decade in one severe winter on 

> aesert. 

Our industry is now conducted in such a way that each sheepman 
must now Own his own corrals for handling, separating, dipping, and 
shearing his sheep. Im many cases a separate corral or inclosure must 
be built for each of these operations. Besides this, he is compelled 
ether to hire from the settlers or from the State government land on 
which to lamb his fiocks in the spring. During the last 10 years scores 
© sheepmen have been foreed to purchase irrigated land on which to 
oo cats and hay for their sheep and horses, as the thin, old ewes and 
thin rams, wethers, and lambs can not go on the desert, but must stay 
at home and be fed hay and sometimes grain during the whole of the 
Wnier, as if they were thin when they went down on the desert, the 
— es are that they would either die on the way down or perish 
wee which none but fat, hardy sheep can possibly endure or 


ana*, high, almost extortionate rate—from 8 to 12 per cent per 
her J —of interest charged by 7 bank in the West is another very 
avy incubus on this industry. ery often, and especially so during 
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the last two years, sheepmen have been forced to mortgage all their 
real estate and chattel mortgage every sheep in their flocks to obtain 
money to conduct their business. During the last few years some 
banks, having chattle mortgages on the herds, have refused to allow 
sheepmen to risk their flocks on the winter range, and have also de 


clined to lend them more money to buy hay. This has forced* many a 
sheepman to either accept almost any offer for his sheep at home, o1 
to put his whole herd—ewes, lambs, rams, everything—on the cars, 


ship them East, and dump them on a falling market for any obtainable 
price. 

High wages, ranging from $50 to $75 per month and board and 
bedding, are paid to sheep herders. Camp movers (embryotic shee 
herders) receive from $40 to $55 per month, including board and bx 
ding. Boarding expenses would not be such a heavy tax if these men 
would be economical with their supplies, ete., for it costs many 
sheepman much more to board two herders and one camp mover at th 
sheep camp than to feed his whole family at home. If it cost th 
sheepman as much per capita to feed his family at home as it does to 
feed his employees at their camps he would immediately call in a 
referee or receiver in bankruptcy. The vast majority of the sheep 
man’s employees will not eat the class of food that their employer will 
and must. The old adage, “ Put a beggar on horseback and he'll ride 
to the devil,” receives one of its most truthful and forceful illustrations 
in their case. The herder who can not and will not purchase with hi 
own means delicacies for his table at his own home refuses to work 
unless his employer procure them for him at the sheep camp. Two 
herders who boasted of having lived on $9 per month per man last 
winter refused to accept $15 (in lieu of board) per month per man this 
summer, even if free flour, mutton, and potatoes were also 
them. In practically all cases the extravagance of the sh 
ployees forces him and his family to endure a domestic economy that 
is almost parsimony. Almost all men employed by sheepmen must have 
the most expensive kind of food, no matter what it costs, no matter 
whether their employers can afford to furnish it or not, or they will not 
stay with him. Waste and carelessness and extravagance seem to 
characterize all their operations. If the eepmen could obtain 
good, reliable, and obedient help as the banks, stores, 
they would be a bappy class of men. It is a standing joke ai 
sheepmen in the West that when they want something goo 
they tell their wives, “ Guess I'll go to the sheep camp to get : 
meal.” The high prices for camp supplies, in the shape of groce1 
canned goods, eic., add very greatly to the cost of conducting thi 
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dustry. This would not be so bad if their employees would be a 
careful as any prudent man should be with his employer's supplies and 
property, but as before said, waste, carelessness, and extravagance seem 
to be these men’s rules, to which there is little if any exception Con 
cerning the irresponsible nature of the labor employed perforce by 
sheepmen it might be well to state an obvious fact, that many a sheep 
man is forced to employ a herder and trust him with tens of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of property to whom he might and probably would 
refuse to lend a dollar were he not in his employ. This paradox is a 
fact. Perbaps the less said of this feature of the case tl tter for 





the sheepman'’s peace of mind, 
trouble He does not complain of paying good wages to good men, but 
of the unfortunate and unprofitable fact that good wages, good board, 
good bedding, and good treatment will seldom obtain and retain good 
men. They will often leave him at a moment's notice with a her 
herds of sheep on his hands, when it is absolute cowardice and 
manity for them to think of doing so Of course 
some notable exceptions, but these only 
rule. 


During the last two or three years sheepmen h 
pay the same prices for herding, lambing, camp 


this is the sheepman’s greatest 


d or 
Inhu 
there are occasionally 


go to prove the truth of the 


ve heen compelled to 


moving, dipping, and 


shearing that prevailed when the industry was flourishing. Last spring 
a committee appointed by the National and State Woolzrowers’ Asso 
ciation waited on a committee appointed by the sheepshearers’ union 


and on account of the losses endured tried to induce the union to reduc: 
the price of shearing at least 1 per cent per head. All the 
the sheepmen’s committee secured was a demand for the 
“come through” with the same old prices 

The high railroad freight rates, ranging from $2 to $3 per hundred 
weight, prevailing on wool from the intermountain region to the At 
lantic coast adds very greatly to the cost of conducting this indust) 
and these prices prevail whether the wool nets the sheepmen 10 cen 
or 25 cents per pound. It may be well to state here that the trans 
continental freight rate on wool from the Pacific to the Atlantic se; 
board is considerable less than half the rate from the intermountain re 
gion—one-third of the way across the continent—to the A itie coast 
Of course the fact that there is no competition, and the her fact 
that the sheepman must ship his wool to the eastern marke } 
railroad nearest to his shearing corral, causes this extortionate 
on the part of the railroads. 

Cost of the forest-reserve fees and the regulations made by the 
Forest Bureau, while they may have bee 
some assistance to some sheepmen, have 
be added to the sheepman’s expenses. 

In this State—Idaho—the sheepmen have a 2-mile-limit law to con- 
tend with. This forces them to keep their sheep away at least 2 miles 
from any farm, ranch, town, fence, or sign of habitation, and the only 
way that the unfortunate sheepman can obtain any feed on the public 
land near a farm or ranch is by wearing out checkbooks in 


atisfact 
sheepmen to 


ys 








n, and perhaps have been, of 
likewise been a further 


yaving 
ranchers for the privilege. Besides this, some counties—Bear Labe in 
particular—have made regulations through their commissioners creating 
“herd districts’ on the public land of the United States, thus forcing 
the sheepmen, under fine and imprisonment penalties, to keep off such 


districts. In this county if the 2-mile-limit law were enforced strictly 
which it would be if the sheepmen did not pay the ranchers for the 
rivilege of herding sheep near their ranches—and if the herd-district 
aws were always strictly enforced, every sheepman would have to 
leave the county. 


The sheepman is also forced to pay taxes in every county 


and State 


through which his herd passes. In some counties he o ionally ob 
tains a rebate, but in most of such cases he is often forced to threaten to 
sue the county before he can obtain it. Not only is this the case, but 
by the way of piling Pelion upon Ossa, the poor, unfortunate sheep 


man is always compelled to pay full annual taxes for the w e year in 
every State through which his herd passes. Some winte 1 the deserts 
in Nevada, Utah, or Wyoming, lamb and shear on the trail north, and 
summer in Idaho or north Wyoming. The ubiquity of the tax collector 
and his deputies, so far as sheep is concerned, is proverbial. They 
seem to be omnipresence personified. Like the trusts, banks, and rail- 
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of the winter. This made the 1910 lambs smaller in the ¢ Bia 
depreciating their value. The disease was eradicated only | ae 
 o strenuous efforts, and the expenditure and loss of a great : 
of money. — 

The cost of complying with Federal and State regulati ude 
expressly for sheepmen is not inconsiderable, and while no t: = 
man eblects to these regulations, which he knows are mad i. 
benefit, and which he is not only willing but anxious to cor ; 
not only for his own sake but for the sake of other herds 
community at large, still a further depleted bank balance is 
of such compliance. sg 

During the last few years hay and grain for winter feed have 
not only been high in price but scarce, and, consequently, ¢ to 
obtain. Some sheepmen have paid as high as $20 per ton ‘ 
The average price has been from $5 to $8 per ton. The } : 
prevailing for grain (from $2.50 to $3.50 per hundredweicht 1 he 
the sheepman’s horses and the extortionate prices charged . 
plies during the winter by the little stores in and around 
of the desert, have added greatly to swell the expense accoun 
to their trouble some sheepmen have been charged from $500 ¢ 
per herd for the privilege of obtaining winter grazing leas 
claimed by railroads and other companies. In many instan 
high prices charged by these companies, who have secured | 
nate sections of land, have prevented sheepmen from usin ut 
Government lands, because the pane claiming these lands h 
to allow sheep herds to cross their lands in order to reach ‘ 
lands to which these people had no title. 

One of the members of our executive committee has a « 
E. Horne, living at Old Castle, Leadville, New South \ 
informed us that he can make good money by selling his w 
a pound and his lambs for 10s. each. He can borrow m 
the Australian banks for only 5 r cent per annum, and : 
nominal price tens of thousands of acres of good grazing gro ot 
the Australian Government. His lands being all fenced, |! ; 
herders to employ. His principal labor expense is to keep | 
the fences around his inclosure. His neighbors keep up the « 

He obtains help for less money and at less expense than 4 
possibly do. He has no winter feeding to do, no expensive « t 
to maintain, no hard winters to contend with, and his great 

is at shearing time. If, and when, the sheepmen of the Unit 
have to meet such competition as this they ney just as 

cars enough to take their whole herds to market, dump t! 
same, ene any obtainable price, use the money in part |! 

of their obligations, and trust to Providence to permit them to 

the rest at some future time. There are more sheep her 
ranches, and homes owned by sheepmen under mortgage t 

at any other time in the history of this industry. Many 
Boise, Salt Lake City, Pocatello, and Ogden have from $5 to *' 

in each sheepman’s ewe belonging to their customers and decht \ 
the end will be Omnipotence alone can tell. One fact is « 

if there is much more tinkering with the wool tariff most sh 1 will 
and must gravitate back to sheep herding for their mor nate 
sheepmen—the few who have purses long and well-filled « 


roads, “they catch the sheepman coming, going, in between, and then 
some.” Some members of the association, one in particular, have paid 
full yearly taxes during the last two years in the three different 
States—Idaho, Utah, and Nevada—and some have done the same in 
five different counties. The Idaho tax collector takes no official cognizance 
of a tax receipt from Utah. The Utah tax collector follows suit, and 
the Nevada tax collector, not wishing to be singular, thinks it is his 
duty to do as the others do and make the motion unanimous. The 
victim is only a sheepman, has few, if any, friends, and has money to 
throw away. The sheepman, unlike the professional tax dodger—the 
coupon cutter—can not evade his taxes. He can not, if he would, 
dodge or evade his taxes. His woolly friends are only too evident. 

Another great outrage to him is the fact that railroads, railroad and 
private stock yards, commission houses, etc., charge about $200 to ship 
from the intermountain region, and market a car of sheep on the Mis- 
souri River. This must be paid whether the sheep net the price or not, 
and they must be sold on the day of their arrival, no matter how much 
they have shrunk in flesh, as they always do, on the way. 

The slow speed of the stock cars, which have been known to take 10 
days or more from Pocatello or Ogden to the Missouri River, makes 
the animals shrink considerably in flesh, and as sheep are always sold 
by weight at all the sheep markets, this takes away a very great deal 
more of the profit. Lots of sheepmen do not know their own stuff 
when they see it on the market, especially if they foolishly trust it to 
the herders or other help to accompany it to the market. It is a com- 
mon thing for fruit trains to have the right of way East over sheep 
cars. One sheepman who owns a small orchard, as well as a few sheep, 
says that his pocketbook knows no difference between a loss from the 
shrink of his sheep or from the decomposition of his fruit. Every- 
thing seems to have the right of way over a sheep car. Many a oe. 
man has often seen his sheep car sidetracked that such perishable freight 
as coal, lumber, and gravel may not be hindered on the way. In fact, 
if the sheepman is wise and wants a good run to the eastern market 
he slips a little change to the yardmaster and gets his sheep cars put 
on a fruit train. He would like to get them attached to a faster than 
fruit train. 

It is also a notorious fact that wool, one of the most important and 
valuable products of the sheep industry, has during the last two years 
declined about one-third in value. There was a time, a few ge ago 
when the wool and wether lambs from a herd would pay its annua 
expenses, but this is no longer true. 

The prevailing and prospective uncertainty in the wool and mutton 
markets is very much worse for this industry than ne the actual 
withdrawal of the tariff on such things may be. - tal is proverbially 
very timid and will not invest where uncertain conditions prevail; and 
the uncertain conditions that prevailed last year are prevailing this 
season and threaten to continue during next year, have done the wool 
business almost irreparable and incalculable injury. 

Many sheepmen in the West, commendably desiring to improve their 
fiocks, have neyer purchased or bred anything but pure-bred rams. 
During the last few years the price of these animals, instead of decreas- 
ing as wool and mutton have done, seems to be and is increasing. The 
breeders of such stock plead when asked for cheaper prices, that very 
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same excuse to the sheepman that he is pleading, viz, increased ex- | Stand the financial strain. They will leave sheep owning ani ¢) back 
penses, etc. It is impossible for the self-respecting sheepman to suc- | OMCe more to sheep herding, but their loss will be their | rs 
ceed in this business unless he improves his flocks by purchasing pure- | $2in, for there will then be a very much better class of la i this 


industry than the United States has ever seen. The average | 


bred sires. Not only is the first cost of these animals high, but oe woumaley today ti Ger Uber pains. Tf we praite him. he stril 1 that 


must be taken out of the ewe herd in the middle of the year and herd 


separately from that time till late inthe fall or early winter, when | 4 raise; and if we roast him, he jumps his job.” He often tes 
their services are needed in the ewe band. This necessitates another | terms of both popes and war to his employer. : ; 
herder, camp mover, camp outfit, and the heavy expenses incident We do not like to bother you too much with this affair, but we deem 


thereto. The necessity for the high feeding of the rams during Novem- 
ber one December every year adds very greatly to the fix expense 
account, 

To still further assist the sheepman in the road to bankruptcy 
eourt all the — al railroads in the West have recently raised the 
rates on rams in carload lots from the sheepman’s ranch to the ewe band 
in the desert, where they are annually unloaded in December and put 
into the herd, and the same increased rates prevail when they are re- 
turned home in the middle of the winter. When the Oregon Short Line 
and the Southern Pacific Railroad officials were recently asked for the 
cause of the before-mentioned increased freight rates on rams in car- 
load lots to and from the desert they replied that they had raised the 
rates because the Western Pacific had done so. Inquiry at the office of 
the Western Pacific elicited the response that the Western Pacific had 
raised rates because the Southern Pacific and O. S. L. R. R. had done 
the same. What a delightful instance of telepathy and induced una- 
nimity of sentiment and action on the part of the railroad officials in 
their frantic efforts to assist the wealthy sheepman to become a multi- 
millionaire! Such unselfish efforts ought to receive the attention and 
commendation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The worst thing with which the sheepman has to contend is the class 
of help he is forced to employ, and the unfortunate fact that when he 

ays for good help he is seldom able to obtain it, but next to this great 
oss is the one sustained by predatory animals, viz, coyotes, wolves, 
mountain lions, bears, etc., and especially the ravages of the coyotes, 


it our duty to this industry, to our wives and children, and 1 to 
the whole country, to state these facts. We respectfully submit them 
for your consideration, and we implore you once more to do 4!! that 
re possibly can to prevent any legislation inimical to this ful and 
ndispensable a 

The ridiculous and utterly indefensible idea that selling woot !1 the 
grease for 5 or even 10 cents less to the wool buyer will make en 
clothing any cheaper is the most laughable and ridiculous ot 
emanating from that most ridiculous of all. sources—a De: 
brain. The value of the wool in_a suit of clothes bas and wil 
very little ice in its value after the tailor, retailer, ctc., gct ck 
at their customer. The retailer can always be depended on | re 
for himself. He always has a lot of specious excuses to offer in | 
of his high prices. The duty was taken off hides, but 
shoes any cheaper? And echo answers: “ Who? Who?” 

The Democratic _— spells dismay, disaster, and bankr to 
the whole shaey & ustry of the United States. The Ameri 2 
are needing an ll soon use all the mutton and wool that s 
sibly be raised in this country. The American sheepman « to 
raise it. The American sheepman is ——— and unable, however 
willing he might be, to meet competition from the South A: 1 of 
even From the Australian sheepman. In the Democratic | the 
American sheepman sees his finish, but he will have the sup! itis- 
faction and conselation of dra ing the Democratic Party down to 
defeat with him in November, 1912. - 


which seem to be increasing annually. Most sheepmen think them-| , The poor, unfortunate American sheepman, bound, blinded, sn! ‘or 
selves lucky if they lose only 10 per cent of the ew amb: tured by his life-long enemies, the Democratic Philistines, may ). a 
summer sale Daring the Ya B a oe a om, Re evidently is, doom to financial defeat, disaster, and death: a 


st two fa poisonous weeds have grown 
up and multiplied on the range, and this spring scores and scores of 
sheep in every herd have been killed by them. ‘The only feasible rem- 
edy for the loss by predatory animals seems to be that the Federal 
Government and the States afflicted by them shall all pay the same 
amount of bounty for such of their wild animals. 

It is a notorious fact that the sheepmen have had heavy losses on the 
deserts during the last few winters, especially during the winter before 
last. One of the members of the association declares that during the 
last two years he has only met one sheepman who confessed that he 
had made any money, and he knows that he lied because he wintered 
near him on the desert, and the two herds lambed, sheared, and shipped 
mutton East together. 

Last summer was acknowledged to be the driest season in the history 
of the intermountain region. Sheep came off the range thin. Lambs 
were small and thin In the fall, and, consequently, fetched low prices 


stead of being the sport of his enemies, ‘he will, if and when | 
pull down the already a pillars of the Democratic tari" 
and cause his enemies to perish politically with him not later | 
next general election. 
We are ready to answer any questions, and, if necessary, t nd a 
sheepman thoroughly acquainted with the business and with t! 
to meet you or any Senate committee at any time or place } 
jease to designate for the purpose of furnishing any and ©! 
formation in our power. a 
Believing and cnewing that you will do all you can for us, and (00% 
ing you cordially for all your past efforts in our behalf, we ! 
honor % ee o- sae an 
our most o serv: = 
L. B. Levericn, President. 
J. G. Crane, Clerk. 


in the markets. Lots of sheepmen for the first time in their lives were F i le gives a very “cart 
forced to sell their ewe as well as their wether lambs. The true sheep- = . pee oy 4. od an a. ro every feature 
man always tries to retain his ewe lambs because they are alw and succin temen cost of e by a maa 
better in geality than their dams, so that his herd may increase and phase of = industry, and it . ee yy a 
value if not In numbers. who is capable of doing it honestly and in a useful man” 
During the autumn of 1909 there was a species of venereal disease he wool 
among the rams which cost sheepmen scores of thousands of dollars I desire, with reference to the cost and relation of t! 


It was impossible to put them in the ewe bands till late in the middle and the sheep, to read the following from the discussion «' Mr 











19il. 
Hagenbarth before the Committee on Finance. He was asked 
{ ~ -e the relative value of the wool and the sheep. On page 
3 » says: 
aver of mutton product per head, five years, is $2.0172. 
ae = of the wool product per head for five years is 
x for sheep a value of $3.1616. 


; present that for the purpose of showing the relation be- 
» the value of the sheep and the wool. 
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s ww, when you make wool unprofitable the sheep goes; the 
thing of greater value goes. As I said to the Senator from | 


Mississippi [Mr. Witttams] yesterday, it can disappear almost 
oni rely in a year or two, because men will not allow a profit- 
‘ess animal to oceupy and graze upon their lands; they will try 
to do something else with it. 

\vhen you destroy the flocks of this country, as it will appear 
from an examination of the Statistical Abstract, it takes from 
fire to seven years to reinstate them, because sheep are not 
crown overnight, and men must reaccumulate the land for pas- 
ture. and then the breeding stock, and then time must elapse 
until they multiply according to the rules of nature. 

During all of that time you are at the mercy of the foreign 
market. You have destroyed your own source of production, 
and the foreigner has stepped in and supplanted you in the home 
merket, and when conditions are revived under which you can 
engage in the business profitably you can not start out and 
say, “To-merrow morning I will start in the sheep business 
and begin to reap profits and benefits.” You can say, “I will 
becin to get some land; I will begin to get some breeding sheep; 
and then I will wait until in the process of a few years we will 
be able to dispense with this foreigner who has come into our 
home market.” 

There is a little joker in this bill that is rather funny. There 
are 7,000,000 animals now grazing on the forest reserves. The 
General Government itself will be out of a customer for the 
just as surely disappear from the forest reserves as from any 
other part of the country when it is not profitable to raise them. 
Then I suppose the Government will have to look for some wild 
animals with whieh to stock the forest reserves. I do not know 
whet they will substitute for those sheep. 

Mr. President, the question is worthy of a fuller discussion 
or consideration, but, as the Bible says, “ Ephraim is joined to 
idols: let him alone.” 
the Ephraims are those who are going to support this measure. 

Just take our own State. 
reliable. The total of the sheep now on the range in Idaho is 
valued at $10,000,000—I give the round figures, but the sum is 


much more—and the average value of a sheep is $6.30. The | 


Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WiLt1ams] seemed to express 


some surprise that the number of sheep had not continued to | 
He had not taken into consideration the fact that there 


grow. 
was a standard beyond which it is not necessary to grow. The 


ranges are full; the industry is at flood tide; yet the other day 


when this free-wool bill came in from the House of Representa- 


tives wool dropped 4 cents a pound. How can Congress, a | Went in had a card with the chairman’s name on it as evidence 


great dignified body, play the child and stick its finger into the 
machinery of a delicate clock or watch and giggle while it 
does it and wreck the beauty of the mechanism? That is 
what they are doing when they introduce this bill to revise or 
reduce the duties on wool. 
of their act as is the child who projects its finger into the 
machinery, because it does not happen to grow under their 
feet or around their doors. They know about the thing that 
represents their bread and butter to them or their luxury or 
comfort, but they are impatient with the man who lives, per- 
chance, a few miles away and seeks the exercise of his right 
and his duty here to present the interests of those people, end 
they say, “Oh, we are not interested in those people; they live 
out in the woods; they live on the frontier.” i 

- CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

‘he PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen s 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota ? ‘ — 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. In criticizing the Iack of knowledge on the 
ne of those who have taken up the wool matter, I fear the 
pre from Idaho has lost sight of the wonderful evidence 
of their familiarity with the subject, which was indi- 
cated by the di which they attached to their report. 
Does the Senator remember that? : 

Mr. HEYBURN. Who did that? 


= CLAPP. Presumably the committee; but I do not know. 
atte thes an ae What committee? Let us have it so defi- 


Sever be'@i man who reads this record in the future will 


Mr. CLAPP. Has the Senator a copy of it? 


that grows on the reserves, because those animals will 


That seems to be the condition here, and | ; . ; . 
| ashes, because they will stand discredited as loyal members of a 
I now have a report which is | 


They are as ignorant of the effect | 
a4 : | rose from that day until we gave a Republican candidate for 
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Mr. SMOOT. It was the Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Ways and Means Committee of what? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And they attached ‘the dictionary to the 
report? I have read that. I do not object to being funny some- 


times, but I do not want to be that funny. 

Mr. CLAPP. In the light of that dictionary, can the Senator 
from Idaho question the familiarity of those gentlemen with 
the subject? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I could, but the Senator from Minnesota 
having anticipated me, having explained it, [ shall not engage 
in that. 

The impatience, however, that is shown by those who do not 


| happen to know the difference between a sheep and a goat, when 





men presume to stand here and do their duty, is shown by the 
fact that they go away. They come back occasionally when they 
are sent for. They think, however, we ought to vote. There is 
a class of men who think that when they have spoken all has 
been said, and that after that any conversation is superfluous. 
We have had some instances of it, where a man would stand 
up and declaim long and loud and eloquently and beautifully 
and sit down and draw a long breath and say, “ Now vote; that 
is all there is to be said.” 

Mr. President, I hope that during this leisurely hour some 
Senator may be induced to inquire whether or not he is entirely 
sure that he is pursuing the right path. I am not going to argue 
with the Democrats; I never converted a Democrat in my life; 
I talk to them; they attend meetings where I speak, and they 
greet me gracefully and pleasantly, but I never suspected that I 
ecnverted one of them. Let them be Democrats; let them so 
vote. If they should vote the Republican ticket I should lose 
confidence in them. [Laughter.] But when I talk to Repub- 
licans I have a right to demand, I have a right to plead with 
them, I have a right to urge upon them their duty. It is a 
right which exists and belongs to every one of us. We have no 
right to go into a controversy of this kind with our minds 
closed against change. Otherwise we might as well vote immedi- 
ately upon the reading of the bill or the report on it. 

Mr. President, I am looking not so much to to-day because 
to-day is mortgaged; this political hour is mortgaged to the 
verge of bankruptcy, but I am looking to the future. Some 
Senators will stand on this floor some day in sackcloth and 


great party that represents a great principle. They may not 
eonfess it. I have been through several of these political cy- 
clones, but I never went to the cyclone cellar. I stood out, and 
I felt the winds and saw the waves and buffeted them. I saw 
in the State where I live a condition that may have existed 
elsewhere, but I doubt it, where it was charged that we would 
not be given the right or the opportunity to vote for the Repub- 
lican candidate for President because there should be no elec- 
tion. I sat in a convention under the threat that it would be 


| captured; but we had policemen at the doors, and those who 


TEENIE 


of their right of admission. That convention nominated an 
electoral ticket, and they nominated a ticket which represented 
Republican principles untainted by any hyphen. They only cast 
about 7,600 votes for that ticket out of a great many thousand, 
but those 7,600 votes were the leaven of the loaf, and that loaf 


President 30,000 majority out of less than 80,000 yotes. I am 
looking forward to those conditions, but they will not arise in 
my State if I can help it. I do not intend to temporize or com- 
promise. I intend to support the nominee of the Republican 
Party, and I intend to promise on his behalf that the Repub- 
licans of the United States—the more than 7,000,000 of them— 
will send to the Congress of the United States a Republican 
majority that will enact laws along Republican lines and in 
conformity with Republican principles. 

I am going to promise that from the rostrum wherever I 
speak for the nominee of the Republican convention, let him 


be who he may, I am not going outside of the house and 
throw stones at the windows because, forsooth, the fire has gone 
out. I am going to stay in that house, and I am going to live 


there in comfort, if I can, but I am going to submit myself to 
whatever discomforts may come and keep on { 
house. That is my idea of being a Republican. 

Now, to my friend from North Dakota [Mr. McCcumper}]—and 
I say it in all consideration—does it not seem a little like throw 
ing stones at our own mansion to be throwing this free-wool 
bill and free-list bill at the Democrats? They like it; they just 
seize it with the avidity that a fish would seize the bait, because 
it is in their direction. They believe in those principles, and you 
are not hurting them any. It reminds me of the man who tried 


repairing 
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to freeze a dog to death by holding him at the northeast corner 
of the house in the nighttime. You can not choke the Demo- 
crats by throwing free trade at them, but you may choke your- 
selves. That is what I mean by saying to the Senator, I am not 
going to throw stones at the windows of our house in order that 
they may get in. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. The Senator from Idaho directed his re- 
marks to me. 

Mr. HEYBURN. In kindness. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In kindness always, I know. I might sug- 
gest to the Senator that the Republican mansion is built in 
harmony, in symmetry, and in justice, and the moment that you 
displace the relationship of one part of that structure to an- 
other, that moment you are producing an inharmony,; and the 
only thing that is left us to do is to harmonize other parts as 
much as we can. The Republican party stands for protection, 
and it stands for protection so applied that the benefits, so far 
as the protective idea is concerned, will be made as nearly 
equal and in as near a line of exact justice to all industries 
concerned as possible. That has been disarranged. I will stay 
with the Senator in the house. I purpose to support the Re- 
publican nominee; I purpose at all times to be a Republican. 
The Senator has known that I have stood as such in the storm, 
and in very bitter storm, and I am able to do it again. 

I may disagree with the Senator as to just exactly what shall 
be my attitude as to changing one schedule to conform to an- 
other schedule that has already been changed, and still with 
him maintain the same high regard for the Republican Party. 
I simply maintain that, when you have put everything on the 
free list which the farmer produces, there is no injustice in 
attempting to harmonize some of the things which the farmer 
buys upon the idea of a closer conformity with the prices at 
which he sells. 

I agree with the Senator absolutely in that L will stand for 
the same proposition that he does to get a plank in the Repub- 
lican platform that the next Republican nominee must stand 
on, demanding equal protection to all of the industries of the 
country ; and I will take my chances upon that being the policy 
of the next administration. But in the little matter of how 
to remedy conditions in our house at the present time we may 
differ as to how far we may go. 

I want to say to the Senator that I have not indicated my 
views upon the particular matter of which he has been speak- 
ing, and that is the wool schedule, and possibly he misappre- 
hends my position upon that subject. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; I intended to be entirely impersonal; 
but I am free to admit that I did look at and direct my re- 
marks to the Senator from North Dakota, in a measure, yet in 
a very impersonal measure. It was rather to point a principle 
than in the way of attack. 

The Senator speaks about a little thing. This little weapou 
that is to be hurled into the ranks of Democracy will be a 
boomerang. It has the curve in it, and it will come sailing back 
and strike Republican protection on the head, and it will not skin 
a single Democrat. [Laughter.] You want to be very careful 
what weapon you take up. You must first know how to use the 
weapon and be quite sure that the other man is not more skillful 
in its use than you are. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. I heard several Senators approve of the Sena- 
tor’s suggestion that this will be a boomerang that will come 
back and strike the head of the Republican Party. I want to 
suggest to some of the Senators that when they have violated 
the fundamental principle of Republicanism in striking down 
one of the great industries of this country there will be some- 
thing perhaps other than the head only of the Republican Party 
left for the boomerang to react on. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes, Mr. President. Imagine carrying such 
a policy forward in the Alamo, with a lot of men fighting an 
enemy on the outside and needing every life and every arm that 
was inside the wall, getting into a quarrel among themselves 
and killing half of their number—that strikes me as being about 
the proposition—and then undertaking to continue their defense 
with the remaining number. No; that will not do. You can 
not win any contest in life in that way. You may feel like it; 
we all have those impulses sometimes to strike close at home, 
but the wise man does not do so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— e 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator froy) |,j,) 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? —_ 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. When there is a mutiny in the 


the Army what is the first duty of the commander? « 
Mr. BAILEY. To surrender. 
Mr. McCUMBER. To surrender or to take care of the y 


and then, after he has disposed of that, to go ahead | hic 
original lines of battle? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I intended that my r, 
should be directed against the formation of a mutiny. | (oy 
believe that the discontent in the Republican Party has ¢ 
far as to be incapable or impossible of adjustment ani 
tion—not by yielding Republican principles, but by poi g out 
to those who think they have a grievance the fact t}),.; they 
also have an enemy. They have a grievance, and they have; 
common enemy at the same time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIPING OFFICER. Does the Senator fro: 
yield further to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator not agree with moe tho: 
a certain portion of Republican Senators are to-day, by their 
votes upon the reciprocity agreement, attacking the citade! of 
Republican policy? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; but they are a minority. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; I want to deal with that mj 





nority. 
Mr. HEYBURN. If we do not succeed in teaching the 
ity of Republicans in the Senate that they are making a mis 


take, the Republicans of the country will do so, and they y il 
never forget that they have been so taught. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does jhe Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator*from Minnesota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I should be glad to hear the Senator from 
Idaho inform us how we can educate the leader of our party, 
the head of our party, and bring him back into the true Repub- 
lican lines of protection? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Who is the leader and head of the party? 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, if this does not indicate a 
mutiny in the Republican Party, I do not know how to describe 
one, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let us see—— 

Mr. BAILEY. There is a debate as to who is the rea! 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Following the debate on 
day as to the real principles of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. BAILEY. How can an army win a battle while it is dis 
puting as to who its general is? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, generals have gone down in battle, 
and armies have selected other generals who led them to victory. 

Mr. BAILEY. But you do not know whom to select. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There will be a coming together of tle Re- 
publicans, and they will know whom to select. This is not the 
first time that internal dissension has caused us to enter into a 
house cleaning. We have succeeded heretofore. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. The beauty Of it seems to be that the meeting 
is between reactionaries. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, “reactionary ” 
word; it is a very fine word to conjure with in the news) pers 
They use it. The man they do not like is “a reactiouary.” 
There is no such thing as a reactionary in politics; there 's 
none in this body at least, although there may be some ouside. 
I am not going to be diverted by the calling of names—" rete 
tionary.” I have stood in the ranks and fought with the Ito) 
licans—that is, alongside of them, not against them—a!! ©) yf 
I was born before the Republican Party existed. My !'* 
teachings and my first impulses were in the direction of the 
principles of the Republican Party. I have never abandoned 
them for a moment. I have seen men abandon them to the 
regret of their lives. I remember in 1872 of 1873 one of the 
foremost men in the State in which I lived coming to my fal her, 
who was always a staunch Republican, and he said, “ J: hn Nes 
have got to leave the old Republican Party and go wi!!! a 
new movement. It represents progression ; it represents 0 
other things that are fashionable now.” My fathel or said, 


leader. 


vester- 


is a nice 


“John ”—this was Forney, of the Philadelphia Press—*‘' is 
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-to leave a party than it is to get back into it. I will stay 

Republican Party, and if you come back and knock at 

r in a spirit of true repentance some day I will admit | 

He never came back. The same was true of Andrew G. 
I heard him argue with my father in regard to going 
¢ the Republican Party, and he got the same answer. He 
out: but, like Forney, he never came back. Goy. Curtin 
to the House of Representatives as a Democrat, and the 

way he knew he was a Democrat was that he saw a “D” 
is name in the Congressional Directory. [Laughter.] 

. Forney died of a broken heart because he did not get to 
United States Senate. 

these are not new questions. There is a fundamental 

‘nle behind both great political parties. One is right and 

her is wrong; but no Republican can find any excuse on 

for supporting this Canadian reciprocity bill or any 
iment that is offered to it that would justify his action 

eyes or that will justify his action in his own eyes 10 

from now; and the man who does not see 10 years ahead 

; political life is not a wise man or a safe man. You want 

yery sure that you are going to be able to vote for your- 

0 years hence or stay away from the election. 

1 are going to strip this country of one of its great indus- 

There is no more doubt about that than there is that 

un will rise and set on the day in which you do this in- 

is thing. There is no personal element in what I say. 
an infamous thing because of the result that flows from 
You are going to gtrip the country of its clothing and take 
es on some foreigner clothing you; you are going to be a 
ar at the door of some other nation for clothes to wear; and 
will charge you what they please and place the burdens 
suit them upon the mercy that they grant you. That 
you are going to do. Would you rather be clothed by 
ice or Spain or Mexico or Australia than by your neighbor, 
flocks graze under your vision and in the green fields 
re your benefit as well as his? That is the question. Do 
choose, rather, that some other Government shall make the 
under which your commodities are furnished you than 
you make them yourselves? What will you say to the 
when you take away his employment? When I say 
orer” I inelude all men in this country, for I do not legis- 
for the loafer; he simply creeps under the tent. The 
merican people are a laboring people in the various vocations 
| walks of life, and the same right and consideration runs to 
of them from Congress. Are you going to say to the people 
, forsooth, some community with which you happen to 
better acquainted will not be affected by this bill, that you 
no further interest in it? 

What are you going to substitute for these industries when 
turn men away from their employment, in the lumber in- 
ry, for instance? One of the largest industries in the 

ited States is that of lumber. The largest amount of wages 
| is that in the lumber business, and yet you shut them out, 

and you say “ We will not buy lumber of our own citizens; we 
vill buy lumber of the foreigner, and we will be subject to the 
laws that the foreigners make in reference to its production 
and its sale,” and you turn those millions of your workmen loose. 
Where are they to go? Will they go down into the fields of 
the South and say to you, “ We are American citizens; we are 
sty; we want an opportunity not to beg, but to work.” 
t will you say to them? You will say, “ Where have you 
working?” ‘They will answer, “ We have been working 
he great forests of this country to make the lumber to be 
used to protect the people and build up their civilization.” You 
will ask them, “Why did you leave there?” And they will 
reply, “ Because you voted me away. You said to me by your 
yote you shall not any longer labor in this field; we will allow 
the foreigner to do what you are doing, and you take your 
chances.” Does that not appeal to men who are charged with 
the responsibility ef creating equal opportunities, not for all 
the people of the earth, but equal opportunities for our own 
People. The legislator who would stand here in this body and 
legi late for equal opportunities for all the people of the earth 
with our own people should be subject to the recall. If there 
‘S Any one case on earth where I would support the recall, it 
would be in that contingency. 
uta think of it, a man, lacking an intelligent comprehension 
i) © Purpose and the principles of our Government, thinking 
_\* We must take into consideration the people of other coun- 
tri S when we legislate to control the industries of our own 
peo] ‘e! Such a man has no place here. We are a family Gov- 
‘rninent. Our first duty is to the people of this country. 
an heard it said here that the line north of us, between 
and country and Canada, is a dim one, a geographical line, 
( various kinds of a line, always minimized. It showld be 
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the best marked line of any boundary of the United States, be- 
cause there is more reason for it. It easier of cr 
the man who would encroach upon us, who 
our country and take our markets and cont! 
duty of citizenship, not even the duty of be 
fense of our country, of paying taxes to suppor 
who would come across line that is 
indefinite line is the most dangerous man that ; 
We can see a ship land at our seaports. W« 
our southern -boundary line. But here to the 
walk ross the line with a hundred thou dd 
of dutiable goods in his pocket. Is there 2 ot! 
which vigilance is so necessary and so justified 
line? 

And yet, I repeat, they minimize it as an arg 
should disregard its existence. Yes; they call it 
line. I have seen men and heard them in this cou 
patriotism was an imaginary principle. But the 
men in whose hands we can place the 
argument that has been advanced 
body wants it. 

I have said many times that 
would compel me to vote aga 
that he 


is ig by 
would come in 
ibute 


to 
the 


iring 


this 


tilier ro 


in favor of 


it was the argument . 
foundation principle—I hesitate 
where the man runs after the 
the man, and the only rea 
it and I am willing to pay the : i 
That is all there is of it. He is required 
fee in that kind of politics 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 
HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. DIXON. I am very much intereste 
dox Republican speech made here i 
gestion of the man paying 
recalls to my mind that there have 
this country where there was a p! 
under the primary system. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is very 
about it. gut all the direct pr 
might call an “ante,” and your n: 
withont it; your name does not rece 
have paid it up. 

Mr. President, we are being confronted with 
argument here. We are told that somebody 
great heavens, the United States Senate stands a] 
the statement that “you will take that bill and yo 
alter it. Do you see?” That is the spirit in which it come 
here. “You will not amend it.” The Senate of the | 
States, invested with the power of legislation and the d 
conscientious and separate action, are told, “ You will tak 
bill as we give it to you, and you will not amend it. If, 
we will wreak vengeance on you. We will keep you here 
the hot weather. We will do anything else that we can t 
And the Senate cringes and bends its knee before that edi 

I would look closer into a measure that came with th: 
lenge, because of the challenge. I would 
gence and the motive of the power that would : 
cise that control over the Senate individually or 

The Senate of the United States, whose proud boast it i 1a 
it is the highest legislative body in the world, submit a dic 
tation of that kind from anyone on earth! And to submit to 
from some one who has no legislative power one 
the conscience of law and government is bidden 
hands off the coordinate branches of the Government 

Has the day come when men in this body fear to disregard 
the dictation of anyone? For fear of what? The Senator who 
has anything to fear should go into counsel! with his conscience. 

Mr. President, while this may seem apart from the wool 
schedule, it is the very heart and soul of it, be it comes 
here wrapped in the flag of the pirate. It comes dis- 
credited by the threat against the ri of the f se of 
the duties of the high office that upon us 
late in this hour, Republicans, this hour, to repudiate ar 
tion as to how and when we shall legislate in the 
of our duty. Let us get out from under thi 
a deadly cloud which seems to have fal! 
They are affrighted. Stand up and pr 
of action, but the determination to act! 
ure come before Congress in the histor: 
have gone back since these debates commen for the | 
of investigating the question—did such a measure ever 
into, Congress and pass without any amendment? 
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Why is it? Is the spirit of empire rising up over the people 
to dominate them? Have the days when the people dared speak 
for themselves in their own councils gone by? We are the peo- 
ple. There is no voice of the people but that of the Congress. 
The people must either speak through Congress or they are 
dumb. Laws originate here, under the Constitution. They are 
formulated and finally determined upon here, and there is no 
other tribunal on earth authorized to make laws for the people | 
of the United States. It is the spirit of self-government, and | 
when we forget it the people’s rights are in danger. Whenever | 
the time comes when any man or set of men or coterie of men 
can state a line of action to be followed by Congress without 
controversy, then Congress has fallen from her high position to 
one that courts—I was going to use a harsher word—discredit. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President ° 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator says that Congress has fallen in 
that—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; I did not. I said “ if.” 

Mr. CLAPP. I will say if. I am in complete sympathy with | 
the Senator, but I want to ask him if he does not go farther 
than that, and in that equation alone from which there can 
come representation to the various sections of this country. If 
this condition is to continue, would he not go a step farther and | 
say that the country had fallen? 

Mr. HEYBURN. That day will never come. 

Mr. CLAPP. It wili come unless we enter and maintain a 
protest against it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; $0,000,000 people with the right to 
govern themselves will govern themselves right. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then there will have to be some sort of a 
change, for those 90,000,000 people are to-day interested in this 
very legislation and powerless to meet the dictation that comes | 
from one single source. 

* I am in complete accord with the Senator from Idaho. I be- | 
lieve the time has come when Congress, not for the sake of 
Congress, not for the sake of the dignity of the Senate alone, | 
but for the dignity of the American people, should enter not only | 
an emphatic protest, but a protest that means something against | 
this policy that is growing up in regard to these matters. 

I am in thorough accord with the Senator. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The time has come for Republicans—Re- | 
publicans who believe in the principles, for the principles are | 
greater than the party; the party is only a crystallization of | 
them—the time has come for Republicans who believe in the | 
principles of the party to lay aside factional differences and | 
march under one flag, to vote down this measure, and every 
amendment to it except the amendment that throws it out of | 
Congress. That time has arrived, and the question is, Has the 
man arrived? The hour is here, and I am calling out for the 
man. The man who does not do it is in front of the wheels of 
the Juggernaut. : 

Mr. CLAPP. For one, I am in favor of doing it. But the 
Senator had reached a point which I think is vital, and that 
was the fact that Congress is gradually surrendering its power 
of initiative in legislation, gradually yielding to a condition | 
where legislation can come in here with the dictation that there 
shall be no change and no amendment. In sympathy with that | 
suggestion of the Senator I rose to suggest that not only do we 
owe it to ourselves, but in a broader sense to the country, to 
protest in a manner, and the Senator suggests a manner very 
aptly. It would be for Republicans, as Republicans, under the 
banner of Republicanism, which is known to every member of | 
the Republican Party, to stand here with reference to this legis- | 
lation independent of any outside dictation. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Stand here to vote this bill out of existence, 
because there are men enough here who call themselves Repub- | 
licans to do it. | 





Mr. CLAPP. Yes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Stand here and vote down every amendment 
that is proposed to it, because every amendment here is a 
splinter off the Republican flagstaff. These are only splinters | 
that you see flying about, chipping in here, chipping in there. 
Let us keep that—— 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, instead of the flagstaff being 
splintered, the flagstaff has been broken down, the flag has been 
lowered, and there is no splintered flagstaff, to refrain from 
further splintering. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will bet 7,000,000 Republican votes what 
the Senator says is not true. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then does the Senator believe that the passage 
of the Canadian tariff bill leaves flying the Republican standard, 


. 
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| Democrats rend each other. 


| publicans. 
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the Republican flag, the Republican policy? 
not understand my position in this respect. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I do. 

Mr. CLAPP. When this bill passes the flag has con 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; the flag has not come down. 

Mr. CLAPP. The mast has been broken. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have seen ships come in with {| 
warks shattered and splintered, and I have seen then 
with cracks in their sides, but the old flag was up at ; 

Mr. CLAPP. But if the ship had gone down in mid-v 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is an “if.” 

Mr. CLAPP. Our ship has gone down. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The only men who could think that 


The Sena 


| publican ship has gone down are on that side of the ais\, 


man on this side has a right to think it. The very coicrssio, 
that.is embodied in that suggestion is one outside of tl, 
of the Senator. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fro: 


| yield to the Senator from Texas? 


Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I merely wanted to observe that « 
publicans who agree with each other become embroile 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yesterday we spent a delightful « 
was equal to being up on the coast of Maine or somew! 
We sat here and basked in the sunshine and wat 
The Republicans are not z 
rend each other. They are going to come back to the « 
of protection that protects without any fine lines of 
nation as to just how much above high tide it is. 
going to come back to that. When I say that I mean | 
I do not undertake to speak for what is « 
organization. Organizations are momentary, but Re; 
ism is eternal, and the people will stand ready to correct | 
mistakes of those who have proven to be failures ; 
representatives. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is very good so far as it 
who is authorized to define Republicanism? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Every Republican; and I am one 

Mr. BAILEY. Each for himself. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am authorized to speak for t! 


| body of the American people with which I have been ass 
| for a lifetime. 


I know them. I can tell a Republica: 
hear him speak. If I can not do it by sight, I ki 
when he speaks. He may look like a Republican aim 
his mouth and seem like a Democrat. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have myself thought that it is easier | 
tinguish a Republican by his voice than it is by his vote 
time. I read the record for a definition of a man’s party «if! 
tion rather than listen to his voice. The Senator from Idabo, 


, when the roll is called, will find his party voting accord 
| split almost into two equal parts. 


I would like to kn 
is the Republican Party. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The majority in this body is the 2 
part in this body; the majority of those who sit on fliis sid 
and those who do not belong to the majority are pro! 
the mourners’ bench, or will be there. 

Mr. BAILEY. Are they Republicans? That is what 
to know. I want to know how to treat them. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Republican Party in this bod 
resented by those who stand for Republican princi)! 
they are so old that they need no branding. 

Mr. BAILEY. But that is so general that a dull ma 
comprehend it. What I want to’ know is if the maj: 
the real Republicans, what are the minority? 

Mr. HEYBURN. What are the minority? 

Mr. BAILEY. Are they apostates? 

Mr. HEYBURN. They are mavericks, and the Sen:t 
exactly what a maverick is. It awaits branding. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is an unbranded yearling, and if tle S°™ 
ator wants to call his associates that, he has my full permis! 
to do it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They will either brand themsel\cs 
branded, and then the Senator will know exactly to who | 
belong. ; MES 

Mr. BAILEY. Hf they could be rounded up in tle Wu" 
House lot I know how they would be branded. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They will not be branded by anyone 

Mr. BAILEY. That is the way they do with maver'! a 

Mr. HEYBURN. They do not wind them up in any!!y**" 
particularly. They will find them up at the end of a 1)" 

Mr. BAILEY. I did not say “wind.” I said “ rounc : 
Senator must employ the cattle vernacular when he st:\!'> that 
way. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. I understand the cattle vernacular pretty 
well. I learned it a long time ago. 

Mr. President, I had intended to talk to the Members of this 
body who sit on this side of the Chamber. It has been szaid, 
“You can not do any good. You can not accOmplish anything.” 
1 am not willing to believe that. I am not willing to believe 


‘hat men are going to determinedly and deliberately attack the | 


principles in which they believe in the hope that they will make 
-ome measure so unpopular that it will die. I do not believe it. 
I do not want to believe it. I want to see these men here with 
whom we have served so long under the banner of the Repub- 
lican Party, which is always over this side of the Senate, come 
back to their senses and their reason. 

Mr. NELSON. You mean those who are in favor of reci- 
rocity ? 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; I mean I want to see them all come 
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back and disregard these madnesses which seem to have come | 
upon the people, and come back to us and say, “ We will have noth- | 


ing to do with this kind of legislation; it is not representative 
of the Republican Party’s principles or the principles of Repub- 
licans.” That is what they ought to do. 
the impulse of the hour; do it because of the sentiments that 
have directed you in your lives in the years gone by and made 
you Republicans. 

It is so easy for a little difference to make a big disturbance. 
Waive the little difference. Wait until four years from now, 
when the body at the other end of the Capitol will be as over- 
whelmingly Republican as it is now overwhelmingly Deimo- 
cratic: and it will be. There is not the slightest question about 
it. With that force and sentiment behind you, you can bring 
the old Republicans together. Let them throw off these pro- 
gressiveisms, as they call it. They progress like a crab. You 
can not tell which way they are going. 

If I should stand here as long as my strength would permit 
and the patience of the Senate would permit and feel that I 


had sown a seed in the mind of any man who ought to be a | 


Republican, which seed would germinate and grow and bring 
him back again, I would be willing to stand here until I was 
ready to drop. It is a very serious pruposition. When I see 
that men who have been termed “ war horses” are willing to be 
led away, with the hand of the enemy of Republicanism on the 
bit, it appalls me, and it will appall the sturdy, strong Repub- 
licans in this country, and they will strike like lightning when 
they strike and they will destroy those who forgot how to be 
Republicans. 

It seems to me that there have been so many fancies and 
foibles in polities recently that men in the Republican Party 
have forgotten the necessity of avoiding temptation, tempted off 
by this and that fancy. They may be meritorious and may be 
good, and were they presented with the deliberation and the 
patience and the determination by which men accomplish great 
things you might be able to secure recognition for them. But 
the trouble is, because the whole world will not fall down on its 
face in worship of the new idea, you immediately abandon the 
world, That is the trouble. You say, “I want quick action. 
I have got a new idea—a new thought here. No man ever enter- 
tained it before. It is grand. I want you to adopt it, and I do 
not want you to take time to think about it.” That is the 
trouble in this political age; and we have in this body and we 
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free list—God save the mark—by schedule. You are proposing 
to revise the cotton schedule separately, and demanding that 
each of them shall be a closed book before the other is opened. 
That is Republicanism, is it? 

If I had an idea that I had slept with and lived with all my 
life and believed in as I believe in my God, I would not sacrifice 
the Republican Party for it. I would not take chances on that 
unharmony which results from insisting that no other man shall 
think but you. 

Mr. President, I am loath to leave this question feeling, as I 
do, the helplessness of this hour. I feel like a man who in the 
waning hours of the night looks upon the face of his friend who 
will pass away before he sees him again. It is not the death- 
bed of the Republican Party, but it will be the deathbed of a 
lot of men who think they are Republicans. It will be their 


| deathbed, because when the millions of loyal and true Ke- 


publicans rise up it will be such a political cyclone as will sweep 
them like the dust into the Democratic Party, and the Demo- 
cratic Party will treat them as the dust as it walks about among 


| them. 
| 


Do it if you sacrifice | 


have in the organization of the party throughout the country | 


these factions which represent just that principle. 


Come in 
with the ideas, but be patient with the party. 


Be patient with 


the majority. Do not quarrel with the majority immediately. Be | 


patient with it, and if there is merit in your cause it will re- 
ceive recognition at a proper time. 

But if we were to undertake to change the faith, to change 
the policy of the Republican Party as often and as rapidly as 
is demanded by some, we would be continually afflicted with a 
political cold from sudden change. I wonder if the Republicans 
and those who call themselves Republicans are going to stand 
out stubbornly and wreck a part of the people of this country, 
in violation of the pledge that they and their ancestors made to 
preserve the people. Who ever heard of the Republican Party 
advocating free wool? Who ever heard of the Republican Party 
advocating a revision of the tariff by schedules? In 1894 they 
wrote an express declaration in their platform condemning it. 
“ We condemn in unqualified terms the proposed policy of the 
Democratic Party to revise the tariff by schedules.” 

You might as well attempt to build a chimney from the top 
as to make an intelligent revision of the tariff by schedules. 
One door would be closed before you were permitted to look 


into the room adjoining it and know what was going to be | crease of 1,132,000, or over 20 per cent. 


there. Yet I find here that whatever your declarations may be, 





Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to occupy the sft- 
tention of the Senate a very few minutes in presenting a mat- 
ter that has a practical bearing upon the amendments that the 
Senator from Texas proposes to offer relating to the wool 
schedule of the Payne-Aldrich law. 

It will be remembered that on yesterday during the most 
entertaining speech of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] the question arose as to the number and value of sheep 
in the United States, covering a period of years. A portion of 
the table was put in the Recorp, but I desire to place in the 
Recorp a table covering the last 25 years, which shows the 
number and value of sheep in the United States, during each 
one of those years, as taken from Statistical Abstract of 1910. 

Mr. President, I will not stop to read the figures, but will 
ask that they be printed in the Rrecorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection that will be 
done, 

The table referred to is as follows: 


January 1— . 





Number. Va 
$92, 443, 867 
BY. 872,839 
89, 279, 926 
96, 640, 369 
100. 659. 761 
108, 397, 447 
116, 121, 290 
125, 909, 264 
89 110 
66. 767 
65,16 ‘5 
67,0 142 
92,7 133 
107.69 ) 
122, 665,91 
¢ 178, O72. 476 
902 164, 446,091 
‘ 168 750 
‘ 133 », 009 
DU pacieegauheonedededececoceenceadeceessgeccens 45, 170, 42: 127 850 
TTT A ee ove demeedemawetenses cenedt 50,631,619 179, 14 
ME Baiduna da deccsesscevesscccccsecuccescccccscescosces 53, 240, 282 204 129 
Na etbcinws occ ccdecedcedbocceesedeséeceecetsccsonge 4,631,000 211 6,000 
in dibdihercdnandiskandud ccondecenducsecedscences ss 56, 084, 000 192, 632, 000 
pee eaeeensisdawnaes nemadgehes 57, 216, 000 2 64, 000 





Mr. GALLINGER. It will be observed that there are more 
sheep in the United States to-day than in any year of the period 
covered by the table, except the years 1902 and 1903; but the 
value of the sheep to-day is in excess of the values of either of 
those years to the amount of about $65,000,000. The value of 
sheep to-day is $25,853,871 in excess of the value of any other 
year since 1886, and more than three times the value of the 
year 1897. In 1900 the number of sheep in the country was 
41,883,055, and their value was $122,655,913. In 1910 the num 
ber of sheep was 57,216,000, an increase of 5,332,945 in 10 years, 
and the value in 1910 was $233,064,000, an increase in 10 years 
of $110,408,087. 


Now, let us compare the year 1909 with the year 1910. The 
Senator from Mississippi suggested that we were making very 
slow progress in the sheep industry of this untry. A com- 
parison of the year 1909 with the year 1910 shows that in 1909 


we had 56,084,000 sheep, and in 1910 we had 57 


“16,000, an in- 


The value of sheep in 1909 was $192,622,000, and in 1910 the 


that is what you are doing. You are proposing to revise the | value was $233,064,000, an increase of $40,442,000 in a single 


last tariff in separate schedules. You are revising the farmers’ | year, or a trifle over 20 per cent. 
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In 1900 the number of sheep in the country was 41,883,055, 
and their value was $122,655,913. 

In 1910 the number of sheep was 57,216,000, an increase of 
5,352,945 in 10 years. The value in 1910 is $232,064,000, an in- 
crease in 10 years of over $110,000,000, an increase of over 90 
per cent. This showing is certainly a very gratifying one. 

Mr. President, the table I have submitted is worthy of care- 
ful study by the Senate at the present time. The fact is that 
the sheep industry has progressed as rapidly as could have 
been expected. 
there was a great depression in the industry, and there have 
been other years when the number of sheep has somewhat de- 
creased, but in no instance from 1886 to the present time has 
there been a year when the 
value of the preceding year. 
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There was a period from 1893 to 1898 when | 


yalue has not increased over the | 


It is a remarkable circumstance that the value of our flocks | 


it being now 
and the merease for 1910 over 


has increased enormously, 


the year 1897, 


1909 was, as I 


been correspondingly increased. 
Mr. 


three times that of | 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the answer of the 
from New Hampshire to my inquiry justifies the old ex, 
tion, “ What a delusive thing is human hope.” 

Just a moment ago I thought I had gathered, and I f, 
joiced to my inner heart, the idea that even the Senator { 
New Hampshire was willing to revise: the woolen sc}; 
downward. I jumped to the conclusion that in that he 
to revise it downward it seems, but it now appears ¢t! 
would regard an expression about revising the tariff : 
deal like the authors of the late Payne-Aldrich bill, as a | 
to revise it upward. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is noi 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps i have been a bit unfair, 
will try to make it a fair statement. If what I have s 
incorrect, then maybe this addendum will cure it. The Ss 
as the leader of the majority upon that side of the ( 
has either not had the opportunity or else has not h 


| willingness to come to a conclusion as to whether he 
have suggested, over $40,000,000, and the number of sheep has | 
| the statement fair. 


President, it may be that the wool schedule needs revision 


to some extent, but I appeal to my Republican associates to be | 


extremely 


careful in this matter and not legislate in a way | 


which will seriously cripple this great industry, which is giving | 
employment to so many persons and supplying high wages to the | 
men on our sheep ranches and also to the operatives in our 


woolen mills. 

It is an indisputable fact that during the period of the Wilson 
tariff law—and I will not say that the depression was en- 
tirely consequent upon the passage of that law, although I be- 
lieve that to have been the chief cause—the woolen industry 
all over this country was greatly depressed. In New England 
a very large proportion of our woolen mills were. closed, the 
operatives were thrown out of employment, and that was 
equally true of other sections of our country. 

It is also a fact, Mr. President, that immediately upon the ac- 
sion of the Republican Party to power in 1896 and the enact- 
ment of a tariff law which gave adequate protection to the men 
who raise sheep and the manufacturing establishments which 
convert wool into cloth there was a wonderful development of 
that industry 


ces 


revise upward or revise downward. Now, I hope I have 


Mr. GALLINGER. First, let the Senator from New 
shire disclaim any leadership on this side of the Cham}: 
has never asked for it; it never has been bestowed upon 
far as he knows, and he would not accept it if it was t 
in that form. He is simply a private in the ranks, a beli 
the doctrine of protection, and with his Republican 
will, when this question of the tariff comes before thi 
seriously—because I do not think it is seriously before th 
at the present time—be heard on the question in defense 
views that he holds on this and all other tariff duties. 

Now, let me say to the Senator that I had no purpose « 
gesting that I would be in favor of reducing the duties 
I would not accept any such suggestion as that; but I w 
to the Senator that there may be some items in the woo! 
ule that ought to be somewhat reduced and others that 
not to be reduced. I have not given the matter that « 


ass 


| consideration which I shall want to give it before voting 


| cotton schedule. 


different items. I think likewise that that may be true as 


But I have looked upon this tariff di 


| as a meaningless thing during the present session of Co1 


and an employment of laboring men to an extent | 


that was very gratifying to those of us who believe in the doc- | 


trine 
Mr. 


of protection. 


Nobody believes we are going to pass a tariff bill. 
believes seriously, I take it, that the amendments subn 


| the Senator from Texas [Mr. BarLrey] on the wool sche 


President, my only desire was to put in the Recorp the | 


exact figures, so that Senators may examine them and in legis- | 


lating on this subject, whether it be at this session or next year, 
the question as to the revision of the rates of duty on raw 
wool and on the manufactures of wool can be intelligently dis- 
cussed. 

I have suggested, Mr. President, and I suggest it again for 
the benefit of the Senator from Mississippi, that I do not say 
there ought not to be some reduction in the duty on some 
grades of woolen goods. I am willing to take that matter into 
very careful consideration at the proper time, but I do appeal 


going to be crystallized into law at this session of C 
But I apprehend that if the Senator from Mississippi 


| both live until next year, and we both continue as Men 
| this honorable body, we will have a real tariff discus: 

| we will very likely have legislation on the subject of | 

| When that time comes I shall discharge my duty as best 


and if I am persuaded, as I may be, that some of the ( 


| the Payne-Aldrich bil! are too high, I shall not hesitai 
| to lower them. But I have no expectation that I will : 
| able to bring myself to support any tariff bill that will c 


to my Republican associates and to my Democratic friends as | 


well not to legislate carelessly on this question or to do anything 
that will destroy an industry which is of so much moment to 
the happiness and prosperity ‘of the people of this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- | 


shire yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am through, Mr. President, and will be 
glad to listen to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Nobody in the United States could be more 
delighted than I to hear that even the Senator from New 
Hampshire is willing to revise the woolen schedule somewhat 
downward. I want to follow that admission upon his part by 
a question, Is he willing to reduce the duty upon wool to any 
extent at all? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I did not even say that I 
was willing to revise the duty on woolen goods downward. I 
said that I was willing to take the matter into very careful 
consideration, and if the arguments persuaded me that a down- 
ward revision to some extent ought to be made, I would not 
stand in the way so far as the duty on wool is concerned. I 
am not competent to speak of that until I give it further investi- 
gation and consideration. 

I do know that I am not in favor of the removal of the duty 
entirely from wool, which the Democratic Party made in 1894, 
and which resulted in such disaster to the sheep industry of 
the country. 

Whether or not the duty on raw wool will stand something of 
a reduction is a matter that I will likewise give consideration 
to, but I am not prepared to-day to give an opinion as to what 
my exact action will be on the subject. 


| 


| 


itself to the Senator from Mississippi, who is, by and 
free trader. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall not be deflected into a discu 


| to whether the Senator from Mississippi is “by and 


free trader” or not. I think we have finally arrived 
blind alley, to wit: That the Senator’s response to my 4 
may well be classed with the usual Washington dep: 
response to letters: “ Yours of a certain date received 

receive due consideration at the proper time.” And ¢! 
about all I expected from the Senator from New Ham) 

Now, if I have made a mistake in designating the 
from New Hampshire as the leader, the floor leader, 
Republican Party in this branch of the Federal Legis!a 
has been a mistake that I have gathered from conver 
about me and from the public prints. I had the idea | 
had been elected chairman of the Republican steering « 
tee. 
Mr. GALLINGHR. That is not correct, I will say 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought that that wastrue. Then ! 
ask the Senator from New Hampshire, who is now ch 
of the Republican steering committee? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The committee that is Eidinarily 
the steering committee of the Senate has for its chain 
honorable Senator from Illinois [Mr. Curtom]. I was : 
chairman of the committee on committees, but I never bh 
presumption to think that that made me the leader 
Republican side of the Chamber. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What I meant by that was the con) 
on committees; and in my ignorance as a new Member of 
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pody I thought it was the custom to select the man for that 
place who was to be regarded as the party floor leader. This 
-onelusion I arrived at from a knowledge of the traditions and 
eystoms of the Senate. My apology is made fully and my re- 
crets are expressed sincerely, modified by the gratification of 
ioarning that the place is occupied by the senior Senator from 
‘inois (Mr. Cuttom], whom we all revere and regard very 
highly. I asked the Senator from New Hampshire the question 
whether he would be willing to reduce the duties upon wool, | 
pecause I am of the opinion, right or wrong, that the duties | 
nitherto fixed upon wool have not been high enough and pro- | 
tective enough either to bring about or to promise in any defi- 
nite future an inerease of the wool production in the United | 
States equal to the constantly increasing demand for wool and 
for woolens. I wanted to know whether the Senator, for him- 
celf, let us say, and not for his party, would go further upon 
the high read of protectionism, as he logically must from that | 
standpoint, and increase the duties so that there might be a | 
home sufficiency of the supply, or whether he would desert the 
logic of protectionism under those circumstances, and, in obedi- 
ence to a very general popular demand, reduce the duties some- 
what, and if any, how much. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One other question, and then I shall not 
disturb my friend from New Hampshire—no; I do not mean 
that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator never disturbs me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not mean | 
that. I understand that no question could possibly “ disturb” 
either the set and fixed opinions or the equanimity of the Sena- 

| 








tor from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I meant simply that I would not fur- 
ther take up his time. I was not in the Chamber when the | 
Senator began, but I heard him say that he had put certain 
tables into the Recorp. I think I gathered that he said he had 
put in a table showing the value of sheep. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; and their number. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The table of numbers I put in the Recorp | 
myself yesterday. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator did so on yesterday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And stated my reasons for putting in the 
tables showing the numbers rather than the so-called table. of 
value. 

What I wanted to ask the Senator was whether, when he | 
used the phrase “a table of the values of sheep,” he meant a 
table of the prices of sheep? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I meant exactly what the Statistical Ab- 
stract gives, the number of sheep and the value of the sheep. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the number of sheep multiplied by 
the market price of sheep. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The aggregate number of sheep and the | 
aggregate value of the sheep. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, I want to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire to state, as near as he can, how much of that total 
market value—that is, the aggregate price of sheep—is due to | 
the value of the sheep unaided by legislation, and how much of 
it is a factor in the price added by tariff legislation to the 
natural value—that is, the value which the same number of 
sheep would have had independently of governmental interfer- 
ence in restricting the supply by taxation? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am asking that question for information, 
because I should like to have it from a friend of the system. I 
should like really to know. Of course you say you are putting 
on a duty to encourage the industry, and the only way to encour- | 
age the industry is to raise the price. Now, I should like to | 
have the Senator state for my information and for the informa- 

| 





tion of the country how much of this so-called value is due to 
ihe tariff—what percentage or what aggregate amount, I care 
not how the Senator states it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is asking a | 
question that it is impossible for anyone to answer offhand. I | 
will simply say to the Senator that under the protective policy | 
sheep have increased in number every year since 1899. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They have increased 19 per cent in 14 
years. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Well, they have increased very much 


more than that in the last 25 years; but even if that be so, the | 


Senator will be interested to learn that in the last year they 
have increased 1,132,000 in number. That is doing pretty well. 
The value during that year has increased $40,442,500. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I desire to get at. How 
much of that so-called value is the natural value of the sheep 
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in a free, unhampered market, and how much is added by legis- 
lation to their price? 

Mr. GALLINGER. My judgment is that in a free and un- 
hampered market there would not be any value; the sheep 
would be practically extinguished. The Senator knows, if we 
had free wool, that within, say, 10 years the flocks of sheep 








Does he not 
know that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
New Hampshire will not attribute to me such a very remarkable, 
radical, and unreasonable opinion as that. I do not think peo 
ple will quit eating mutton or quit wearing woolen goods, aud 
I do not think the demand for either wool or for mutton will 
cease because of the reduced rates of a tariff bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Mississippi is right 


| about that. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Moreover, I am thoroughly aware of the 


| fact, and so is the Senator from New Hampshire, that the 


sheep industry in Great Britain, a thoroughly free-trade nyir 
ket, has not been extinguished. I am willing to admit that, of 
course, there will not be as high a price for sheep, that there 
will not be the same encouragement to the sheep herder, but 
that he will have just such encouragement and just such suc- 
cess as is due to his industry, to his intelligence, to the char- 
acter of his pastures, to the caliber and the industry of his 
labor, and to such other natural factors as enter into the prob- 
lem, including the conflict between demand and supply; but 


| with wool upon the free list, of course, the sheep raiser would 


have no governmental encouragement, and there would be no 
governmentally added price to the price at which he could sell 
his sheep to the less-favored citizens of the Republic. I hope, 
however, the Senator from New Hampshire does not desire to 


| attribute to me the idea that by withdrawing protection people 


would quit eating mutton or quit wearing woolen goods 

Mr. GALLINGER. No, Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And that the sheep industry of the United 
States would therefore be “ extinguished.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no such purpose as that in mind. 
I think, however, people would be eating Australian and Arzen- 
tine mutton and wearing clothes made out of Argentine and 
Australian wool. That is my judgment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are doing that now to some extent, 
are they not? 

Mr. GALLINGER. 


To some extent, yes; but I do not want 
to increase it. 


The Senator from Mississippi tells us, and we 


| believe that he always speaks sincerely 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I try to; but’few men succeed in doing 
that always—heat of argument, excitement, and bias, all con 
sidered, I try. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And that he practices intellectual honesty. 
He tells us that, and we believe it; but does the Senator from 
Mississippi believe that we can raise sheep and manufacture 
woolen goods in open competition with Argentina and Aus- 
tralia and continue to pay the wages that we are now paying in 
this country? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I think we can, but we can not raise so 


many sheep upon as poor pastures as we do now, and upon as 
high-priced land, but we shall raise sheep all the same, and 


we shall raise them and sell them in competition. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Undoubtedly, but—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is exactly the same problem that 
arises now and then as to a duty in connection with a manu 
facturing plant. There is no doubt about the fact that when 


|} you reduce the duty and bring on a sharper competition by 


bringing on an increased importation the unfit, the men with 
out foresight, the men without the requisite intelligence, the 
men who will not advantage themselves by all improved meth- 
ods must go out of business, and the business will be carried 
en upon the principle of the survival of the fittest. The very 


trouble with protection is that it encourages and maintains in 
business the thriftless and unintelligent and those who have 
not provided themselves with the latest and most effectivs 


machinery and the latest and most effective labor 
priced and therefore cheapest labor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not intend to go into that. I was 
merely trying to get an answer to these questions. I have tried 
to give it from my standpoint, but I want it from your stand 
point. Paul said he was a Pharisee of the Pharisees before his 
conversion. By the way, I made a mistake about Paul the other 
day. I had the buck ague so badly in speaking to “ grave and 
reverend seigniors” that I spoke of the light that Paul saw on 
his way to Tarsus, actually getting the place whence Paul came 
mixed up with the place whither he was wending his way 


the highest 


ee 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I observed that slip of the tongue on the Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator very likely is aware o/ 
part of the Senator. fact—and if he is not I will call his attention to it—tha; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I meant Saul of Tarsus on his way to} quality of sheep in the West has vastly improved since | 
Damascus. But it is said that Paul was “a Pharisee of the | and the value of individual sheep is much greater now thay 
Pharisees,” and I regard the Senator from New Hampshire as Mr. WILLIAMS. That has a great deal to do with an 
a protectionist of protectionists, a Republican of Republicans, | branch of this question, which we can not go into now. 
and chief in the Sanhedrin, in so far as strength of faith goes, Mr. GALLINGER. The tariff is surely not responsi) 
at any rate, though he disclaims leadership. that. 

Now, desiring an answer from that sort of a man, I should Mr. WILLIAMS. It has a great deal to do with what | 
like to have, if you can not give me an estimate, a guess upon | trying to call attention to a moment ago—that a certain < 
your part of how much of the so-called value—that is, the | sheep industry would continue where there was a certain 
price—of sheep in the United States is due to the natural condi- | of sheep on certain kinds of pasture, with certain kinds 
tions of demand and supply and how much of it is due to the | tention, although on the commonest and least attended to 
legislative interference of the Congress of the United States | the industry might go out of existence. Of course the \; 
through the fixing of a tariff duty. from New Hampshire is right in saying that the present 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I said a moment ago, Mr. President, | mous increase in market prices of most commodities, 

I do not think there is any man on either side of this Chamber | America alone, but all over the world, is not altogether . 
wise enough, without very diligent and exhaustive investigation, | the tariff laws of any particular country. It is very | 
to give the Senator an answer to his question. The Senator | due to the annual increase of the output of gold, and it 
knows that it is very easy to ask a question that can not be | largely not an increase of value, but an increase of exch: 
answered. price as expressed in terms of money. Things swapped 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know that. A child—— one another have changed in not nearly the same pr 

Mr. GALLINGER. That the tariff does cut some figure in | as those swapped against money. But this gross disc 
the price of wool and the price of sheep goes without the saying. | which we find in sheep is far above and beyond the ave: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A child, I know, can ask questions that a | index of increased prices. But what I am trying to arri\ 
philosopher can not answer. this, and I am trying to get it from the Senator because 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; everybody admits that. both sides as near as I can get it. I want to get as ne 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And maybe I am filling that réle to some | can to the Senator’s idea of how much of the so-called 
extent; but in the figures which the Senator from New Hamp- | the aggregate selling price of American sheep is owing 
shire has given I think he will find that the number of sheep | ural causes outside of the tariff and how much is owing 
increased about 19 or 20 per cent and the value of sheep—that | tariff. Of course, I understand that he can not make a1 
is, their selling price—increased about what per cent? I think | lutely mathematical accurate calculation. 
it was more than 200 per cent, was it not? Mr. DIXON and Mr. WARREN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator 

Mr. GALLINGER. The value of the sheep in 1910 was $233,- | New Hampshire yield? 
664,000, as against $192,000,000 in 1909, and $211,000,000 in 1908, Mr. GALLINGER. 
and $204,000,000 in 1907, and $179,000,000 in 1906. It has been 
a fluctuating value. The tariff has not kept—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the increase by percentage, I will 
ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], who has his pencil 
in hand? 


I will allow both Senators to get 

my time in a moment, because this is an interesting matt 

will simply say, once more, in reply to the Senator, th 

an utter impossibility to answer the Senator’s question cate- 
gorically or intelligently—— 


Mr. GALLINGER. In what years? Mr. WILLIAMS. Or approximately even? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. From the year 1896 to 1910. Mr. GALLINGER. Or even approximately, offhand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In numbers or value? ; Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator can not make even a 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In value. sonable guess at it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. In 1896 the value of the sheep in the Mr. GALLINGER. No; I would not be willing to n 
United States was $65,000,000, and in 1910 $233,000,000. guess of any kind. I think that I would not do myself cr 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, that is an increase making a guess. I know it is very much less than the » 

Mr. GALLINGER. And, in round numbers, the number of | from Mississippi imagines it to be, but that it may hay 
sheep in 1896 was 38,000,000 and in 1910 57,000,000. bearing on the price is probably true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The increase in value has been pretty Mr. WILLIAMS. Then the Senator from New Ham; 
nearly 300 per cent, has it not? means that he thinks that the present protective duti: 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; more than that. benefited the sheep herder very much less than the s« 

Mr. WILLIAMS. More than 300 per cent? from Mississippi thinks they have? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Between three and four hundred per cent. Mr. GALLINGER. As affecting the sheep herders, yes; | am 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and an increase in numbers of about | inclined to think thatisso. One other thing that I want to 
what? Twenty per cent? this: There has been the wildest anxiety on the other side 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; more than that. About 50 per cent. | Chamber to help the poor farmer out. They are not he!) 
From 38,000,000 in 1896 to 57,000,000 in 1910. out in passing the reciprocity bill; they are doing him a «1 

Mr. SMOOT. Just 50 per cent. jury; but in addition to supporting that measure our | 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The difference is 19,000,000, is it not? cratic friends are tumbling over each other to support ‘1 *- 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. ealled farmers’ free-list bill to help the poor farmer out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Cal! it in round numbers 50 per cent. | think we are helping the poor farmer out pretty well wien we 
The number of sheep, according to that statement, has in-| are increasing the value of his flocks in this country in 2 s!! 
creased 50 per cent, and the market price, the selling price, the | year, as we have done from 1909 to 1910, over $40,000.('") — 
so-called statistical value, has increased over 300 per cent. want the farmers to have that benefit. I would rather ‘le 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is correct. sheep raisers—and they are all farmers—would get $233)" 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that be true, then the tariff has made the | for their sheep at the present time than $92,000,000 or > 
price of sheep increase about six times as fast as the number | 000,000. 


of sheep. Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, I would ask the Senator fro 
Mr. GALLINGER. That is where the Senator and I part | Hampshire this question, What proportion does the shee): 
company. Does the Senator think that the high price of every- | ing agricultural industry of the United States bear (© 
thing in England and in every other country in the world, as | entire agricultural industry of the United States? 
well as in the United States, has been due to tariff legislation? Mr. GALLINGER. That, again, I am unable to answer. 
The Senator knows that there has been an enormous increase Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator from New Hamps)': 
in prices all along the line and all over the world. just asserted that this amount of money gained by tl 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; I do not say that is the only cause. | herder was gained “by all the farmers” of the United Si): 
Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, yes. Mr. GALLINGER. I did not say that. It was gain! 
Mr. WILLIAMS. But I am calling attention now to the fact | the sheep herders and their employees. 
that the value has increased over 300 per cent and the number Mr. WILLIAMS. Now; if it be true that the sheep-! 
has increased not 50 per cent branch of agricultural industry forms a very small perce)“ 
Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; just 50 per cent. of the total agricultural industry, then the statement thai |)" 
Mr. WILLIAMS. And that, therefore, the so-called value has | Senator has just made, or the assumption that he las | 
increased six times to where the number has increased one-half, | taken, whichever it may be, is necessarily unsound, is it n”'- 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all; and I will add to that this | and there from the high-protectionist platform to a reasonable 1 


enagestion, that, even though the sheep herders are a small 
art of the agricultural population of this country, the so- 
alled reciprocity bill, which the Senator from Mississippi is 


sjvoecating with so much impetuosity, covers practically all the | 
agricultural interests of the United States, and you propose to | 


put all their interests under free trade. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not know that, and do not know it | 


' Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator is not squaring him- 
: Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not know that. I did not know that 
the reciprocity bill put all agricultural articles on the free list. 
Mr. GALLINGER, It comes pretty near it. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not know that it even put wool 


Mr. GALLINGER. It does not; but the Senator—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not know it put, oh, a hundred 

rticles—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
cultural articles 

\ir. WILLIAMS. In fact, I had an idea that the total value 
of the crops put upon the free list in our trade with Canada 

ne and not with the balance of the world would not make 
over one-tenth of the total agricultural production of the 
United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In that suggestion the Senator is wrong; 
and I presume the Senator includes cotton in his calculation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and I include corn, and I include 
sugar, and I include rice, and I include a great many other 
things: and I think, although I have not made the calculation, 
that the total value of the entire production of the several 
articles which are touched by the reciprocity bilLand put upon 
the free list will not constitute much, if any, over one-tenth of 
the total aggregate production and value of the entire agricul- 
tural interests of the United States. And especially when the 
Senator remembers, as the Senator will remember with his 
usual clear business sense, that the Canadian reciprocity bill 
permits even those articles made free by it to come free from 
only one country in the world, and that a very small one. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That has been discussed by Senators 
better qualified to discuss it than I. I am simply going to add 
the suggestion—I did not make a speech, I will say to the 
Senator from Mississippi; he will observe that I am not mak- 
ing speeches these days—that I simply put into the Recorp 
some figures from official sources, and I expressed the hope that 
Senators would give them careful examination. They may serve 
as texts for future discussions between the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and some of the rest of us. 

fam not vain enough to believe that my position is always 
right. I am not foolish enough to contend that the position of 
the Senator from Mississippi is always wrong. We have dif- 
ferent views, and it is well that we have. 


It comes pretty near putting all the agri- 





We develop thought | 


by friction and attrition, and these discussions are to my mind | 
very valuable, even by way of suggestion, and I hope that next | : 
| ascend from the chimneys, and the blinds were drawn. hat 


year we will have a free field to discuss all these questions. 

I wish that we might stop now in these discussions and vote 
on the three bills that are before the Senate and adjourn and 
go home. That is what I should like to do. I am very tired 
of the heat of Washington and I am not being greatly enlight- 
ened by the discussions which are going on in the Senate, 
although they are entertaining. But they cover matters that 
we are all thinking about more or less, and at some time in the 


| industry of New England, 


future will be very seriously considered in this body, no doubt, | 
when we have a tariff bill, which I suppose we will have next 


year if we live until that time. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not share the pessimism of the Sena- | 


tor from New Hampshire. I have not yet reached the conclu- 
sion, if I ever reach it at all I would reach it very reluctantly, 
that the Democratic side of this Chamber added to those on 


the Republican side who profess a desire to revise the tariff | 


downward, especially in connection with the woolen schedule, 








protectionist platform. Even if I can not get what I want, I 
shall feel very proud indeed if this Congress shall adjourn with 
a few laws upon the statute books which, if even protectionist 
in their character, are yet not so highly protectionist as the 
duties now standing are. I have hope of that. 

Of course, I have no hope that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and I will cooperate along those lines any more than I 
would have any hope, if 2 Democratic majority was here, that 
he would join me in any vote expressing my ideas. 
that the progressives—the Senators who are called by their 
opponents the “insurgents,” though I can not for the life of 
me find what they are insurging against; I have been unable 
to iocate the elective leadership of the Republican Party upon 
the floor, and therefore have been unable to find out what par- 
ticular authority they were insurging against—I have hope that 
these so-called insurgents may insurge to the extent of bringing 
about some legislative enactment in the way of revising some 
tariff duties downward in the interest of the people whom they 
peculiarly and above all other public men claim to represent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, it is not pessimism on my 
part; it is hope and expectation. I hope that we will have no 
tariff legislation at this session, and I do not expect we will 
have any tariff legislation at I do expect that 
during the next session of Congress we will have presented to 
us a Democratic bill revising the rates of duties in the so-called 
Payne-Aldrich law. When that bill comes here we will then 
discuss it, and I promise the Senator from Mississippi that in 
that discussion, if I shall be here, I will try to be as sincere 
and careful in my consideration of the questions involved as 
the Senator from Mississippi will be, however wi may 
differ. 

I do not believe the Senator from Mississippi desires to de- 
Stroy the industries of the United States, but the Senator has 
been educated in a school of political economy the application 
of whose principles would have a very disastrous result upon 
the industries of our country. 

The Senator has been in the habit of telling interesting little 
stories during our debates that we have all liked to listen to, 
I want to tell a little story, because it was an actual happen- 
ing. We had a Democratic family in New Hampshire who for 
more than half a century had been engaged in the woolen in- 
dustry. They were most excellent people and made most ex- 
cellent goods. They voted the Democratic ticket with great 
regularity and were potential in their community as leading 
and influential Democrats. 

When the Wilson tariff law was passed and wool was placed 
on the free list those manufacturers, in common with some 
Republican woolen manufacturers in my State, believed that it 
was to be a great boon to their industry, and a workman was 
instructed to hoist a ladder on the front of that factory and 
paint over the front door the words: “ In God we trust; Cleve- 
land and free wool.” 

In about six months that factory closed. The workmen were 
out of employment. The fires were out, the smoke ceased to 


My hope is 


this session. 


lely we 


same workman, taking the same ladder and the same paint 
brush, went up and rubbed out that motto and inscribed in- 
stead these words: “In God we trusted. In Cleveland we 
busted.” 

Mr. President, that is exactly what happened to the woolen 
and it was approximately what 
happened to the wool-producing industry of the Western States. 

Mr. WARREN. The people of the West did not have money 
enough to paint a sign. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Wyoming says that 
the people in the West did not have money enough to paint a 
sign. But we had. That sign was actually painted, and that 
good family—and they were most estimable men—have been 
voting the Republican ticket ever since. They got enough of 
free wool to last them for a lifetime. 


4) Mr. President, what I want above all things else is that 
Will be compelled to go home with the adjournment of this Con- | when this impending Democratic legislation is inflicted wpon 
press Without having accomplished any purpose and without | this country, if it ever shall be, it will at least be conserva- 
aving reduced any taxes that are now in my opinion bearing | tive enough to save something out of the wreck that. will 
onpreasteety upon the people. If I thought with the Senator | necessarily come to the manufacturing industries of the United 
tom New Hampshire I would agree with him that we ought to | states. 


vote at once upon the several things that he has in his mind, 
whatever t are, and go on home. In fact if I agreed with 
him fully I think it would be wise to vote on reciprocity and go 
on home and leave the balance of it alone. 


I have not any question as to what will happen if the views 
of the Senator from Mississippi shall prevail. The Senator may 
think differently and does think differently, but the lessons of 
history and of experience have taught me that I am nearer 


— 


et ees 


Se an rm A 


Mr. GALLINGER. That would suit me. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. But I do not agree with the Senator. I | time will tell, and I am willing to wait. 
have hope yet. I have hope in that recently budded and still,| Mr. DIXON. I wanted to interrupt the Senator from New 
I hope, budding conversion of individual Republicans here | Hampshire in his very interesting dialogue with the Senator 


right on this subject than is the Senator from Mississippi. But 
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from Mississippi regarding the effect of the tariff on wool and Mr. WILLIAMS. If they are true—— 

sheep. I heard the table read showing the increase of 300 per Mr. DIXON. They are true. The Senator will take my 
cent in the value of the sheep in the United States between | for that. ~ , 

1910 and 1896. During that time that they had increased about Mr. WILLIAMS. If it be true that the tariff of 11 cc 
19,000,000; in other words from 38,000,000 in 1896 to 57,000,000 | pound has raised the price only 2 cents a pound, then t} 
in 1910. Undoubtedly the great increase both in numbers and moval of that tariff can reduce the price only 2 cents a | 
in value was fundamentally due to the tariff. and can hurt the sheep raiser only 2 cents per pound, 0: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Has not the Senator the figures wrong? | it is a temporary condition due to some other disturbing 
What were the ficures in 1896? | and therefore not a fair basis for tariff argument. So t), 

Mr. DIXON. About 38,000,000. | one horn of the dilemma or the other the Senator from 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Senator said 28,000,000. The | tana has impaled himself. 

Senator is right. Mr. DIXON. Now—— 

Mr. DIXON. Yes; after the full effect of free wool under Mr. WILLIAMS. If—— 
the Wilson tariff bill had gone into force. Mr. DIXON. I yield for a question and a statement, | 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is an increase of 19,000,000, is it not, | 40 not want the Senator to make a full speech without 
instead of 28.000.000? | me a chance to get in a word edgewise. 

Mr. DIXON. Nineteen million, I said—from 38,000,000 to Mr. WILLIAMS. I think we will be here until Sept: 
57.000.000. and you will have an opportunity to get in plenty of w: 

But I want to say this to the Senator from Mississippi. I Mr. DIXON. The Senator has not answered my ques 
really think there is more widespread and honest misinforma- The whole argument here of the Senator from Missi: 
tion about the wool tariff, the keystone of protection, as has Yesterday was that the tariff always enhanced the va 
been reiterated in the papers from time to time, than any other | the American article the full measure of the tariff duty. 
one thing. | Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; no Democrat has ever taken {)),; 

Mr. GALLINGER. The woolen rates | position since the world began. 

Mr. DIXON. The woolen rates. Now, te-day I do not be-| Mr. DIXON. Then I wholly misunderstood the inte: 
lieve my friend the Senator from Mississippi knows, as a mat- | 4rgument of the Senator from Mississippi for an hour yest. 
ter of fact, the small difference between the price of raw wool Mr. WILLIAMS. The position that has been taken his 
in this country, in the Boston market, and in the London this, and nothing else: That under the tariff shelter the 
market. If I were to ask my friend from Mississippi what was | Producer gets as near the tariff fixed level of price as |i 
the tariff on raw wool, what would he say? | Sibly can and approximates it in nine cases out of ten. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The tariff on raw wool, unwashed, is 11 | he never gets precisely and exactly — 
cents a pound. Mr. DIXON. Then why has not wool—— 

Mr. DIXON. Eleven cents a pound on unwashed wool? Mr. WILLIAMS. Because there are a thousand other f 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. _ besides the tariff which may enter into the question of price. 

Mr. DIXON. Does the Senator from Mississippi know that | The argument is good only when other’things dre all equa! and 
for the past six months there has not been to exceed 2 cents | the tariff alone operates. 

a pond difference between the price of raw wool in the United | Mr. DIXON. Why has not wool sold 11 cents higher here 
States and in London? Where does the other 9 cents of the | than in the London market if the American article has added 
tariff go? | to it here the full measure of the American tariff? Why does 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Mississippi did not | it not add 5} cents if it added even 50 per cent of the tariff 
know that; and if that be true, then it proves that the whole | Measure? I want to tell the Senator from Mississippi, and | 
policy of putting this protective duty on wool has failed for at | think I know something about the actual working of the wov! 
least six months in its evident purpose. tariff, why the difference is. My State of Montana, I believe, 

Mr. DIXON. Oh, no; not at all. raises more sheep and more wool than any other State in the 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A duty of 11 cent on unwashed wool, by | Union. 
the admission of the Senator from Montana, has raised the price | Mr. WARREN. Except Wyoming. 
of American wool in the home market only 2 cents. It has Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Wyoming excepts W) 
brought about a difference between the home price and the price | I admit it is a neck-and-neck race, but I think the cold, 
of wool in the markets of the world of only 2 cents. It neces- | figures will give Montana a little nose ahead in the race. 
sarily follows, therefore, if that be true—I do not mean if it be Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that it wo 
true as a fact, but I mean if it be a statement which can be | true for the last two years, but we are clearly in advance now 
relied upon, not a mere temperary condition owing to some out- | in both numbers. 
side cause, but as a permanent condition to furnish a basis of Mr. DIXON. If the Senator from Mississippi will follow me, 
sound argument—if it be true that fixing a duty of 11 cents on | I.say to him that notwithstanding there is a paper acadeni 
unwashed wool, which amounts to 44 cents on washed wool—— | tariff on wool of 11 cents per pound in the grease, ther 

Mr. DIXON. Thirty-three cents on washed wool. | not been on an average—I want to get inside the line of s1!‘; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; 44 cents, by protectionist estimate—has | 2 cents a pound difference between the London and Bosivn mar- 
increased the price of American wool in the American market | ket within the last six months. 
only 2 cents, then it follows with absolute mathematical and | I will tell you what the matter is. The American wo0lv) 
irresistible certainty that putting wool on the free list and | mills have not been running over two-thirds time. 
taking off every cent of the 11 cents per pound duty could not Mr. SMOOT. Forty to 60 per cent. 
decrease the price of wool in the American market more than Mr. WARREN. From 40 to 60 per cent. . 

2 cents, because all it has raised it is 2 cents. Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Utah and the Senati fr 

Now, you can take your choice—either your tariff act has | Wyoming say from 40 to 60 per cent under norma! prv! 
had the effect which you purposed, to make the price of wool | But when you hear men on this floor and newspaper ed''! Is 
approximately as much higher than it would have otherwise | talk about the tariff on raw wool increasing the cost of ¢)0(!)in- 
been as the duty itself, or else it has failed and has made it | to the man who knows the actual condition it is a joke. 1!) 
only 2 cents higher. If the first proposition be true, then re- is not a suit of clothes in this Chamber on any Senator's back 
moving the duty will reduce the price 11 cents, untaxing the | where the wool tariff to-day and for the last six montis l's 
nitimate consumer to that extent; and if your second statement | made 15 cents difference in a suit. It has made a treimen’ 
be true, then reducing the duty can reduce the price only 2 | difference to the wool men of the West. About 500,000 poole 
cents, and costing the sheep raiser in price only 2 cents. | in this country are directly and indirectly interested in the 

Mr. DIXON. Now, has the Senator stated his proposition? | growing of sheep and wool and mutton. I saw sheep in ly 
Then, by the same rule of logic and reasoning, the Senator | State under the influence of the Wilson tariff bill of 1895 sell 
from Mississippi, as an honest man, is forced to say that the | for 6 bits a head. ‘ 
tariff on wool does not add to the cost of wool the measure of Mr. SMOOT. And the owners were glad to get rid of (10. 
the tariff on wool. Does the Senator agree to that, if this Mr. DIXON. ‘Translated into down-east English, that mecus 
statement be true? 75 cents. r ' 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Montana has just made Mr. WILLIAMS. Cotton sold that year at 6 cents a pons, 
that statement himself. too. Yet there was no duty on cotton and no duty removed (fu! 

Mr. DIXON. Yes. Then, by the same logic, the Senator from | cotton at the time. : 
Mississippi—— Mr. DIXON. That is true. The Senator from New I/1™! 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Montana made the | shire recited the instance of his Democratic friend who rin (\" 
statement, not I. I have not seen the figures. woolen mill there. That terrible nightmare which settled | vel 

Mr. SMOOT. They are true as to to-day’s quotations. the West during that 4-year period converted not ove Wi!) 








1911. 





. iterally converted them by the thousands in my State. 
coeretary of the Montana Woolgrowers’ Association used 
a Texas Democrat. He is now the most rantankerous 
tionist I know of. He faced bankruptcy and ruin during 
4 4-year period. It has softened and steadied the price 
‘* wool and mutton and sheep. It has not had the full per- 
ontage, as shown by the figures, with the great increase in 

nage of gold in this country and in the world during the 

+ 15-year period, as I have attempted to show. 

WILLIAMS. By your own confession you added only 2 


} 


Mr 
Mr. DIXON. Undoubtedly; but the yardstick of the gold 
ior was the unit of value. 

WILLIAMS. By your own confession there has been 
ded only 2 cents to the price of wool. 
Mr. DIXON. No; for the six months’ period. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Then the Senator confesses he has picked 
t a period which is not fairly representative, and therefore 
eonld not be the basis of a fair argument. 

Mr. DIXON. I am not stating that that has been the average 
difference in price. I say for the past six months’ period that 
fact has existed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

" Mr. DIXON. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to say to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that the reason of the existence of that condition of 
affairs is the agitation that is going on for free wool. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, pshaw! 

SMOOT. I want to say to him, whether he knows it 
or not, or whether he may say “ pshaw” or not, that a woolen 
man who buys his wool to-day can not immediately transform 
it into goods and get his money, as in the case of buying and 
selling merchandise. He has to make the wool into goods, a 
long and tedious process, then find a market for it, and he has 
to give four months’ time after dating his bill ahead. He can 
not afford to buy wool in a protected market, with the likelihood 
of having a free-wool market in the near future. 

The same principle applied in 1896 before free wool, under 
the Wilson bill, was repealed. In 1896 nearly everybody ex- 
pected the bill to be repealed and the price of wool advanced. 
Why? Because they knew just as soon as a tariff was placed 
on wool the price would advance, and they know to-day that 
if the tariff is taken off the price will be lower; and no manu- 
facturer is going to take any chances unless he buys just as 
close as possible to a free-trade basis. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Montana yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi to finish 
bis statement and then to the Senator from Missouri. 





the Senator from Montana 


Vir 
ait, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. One Republican Senator has just attempted | 


to prove that a tariff duty of 11 cents per pound on woo! has 
robbed the American consumer of only 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, the Senator—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a minute. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Montana did not say that. 
The Senator from Montana said within the last six months. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Montana did say that 
taking the last six months the difference in the price of wool 
here and in the London market is 2 cents a pound, and he used 
it as the basis of his argument—— 

Mr. DIXON. To show why—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To disprove the Democratic contention 
that the duty does approximately measure the higher price of 
the article in the American market. 

Mr. DIXON. That is exactly what I used it for. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. According to my way of phrasing, it was 
the measure of robbery that the raiser was capable of perpe- 
trating upon the consumer. 


unfair basis, because the last six months have been totally ex- 
ceplional, owing, according to the Senator from Utah, to Demo- 
cratie “agitation” for the removal of the duty on wool. Now, 
in the name of common sense, both of you take one shoot or onc 
. = get out of the argument; it does not make any difference 

lich, 

Now, one word more—— 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 


on VICB PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana has the 





} not in 


That is merely my phraseology. | million pounds at 6 cents a pound. 


But after one Republican Senator is through with that another | 
Republican Senator—the Senator from Utah—steps to the front 
and says the first Republican Senator has taken an absolutely | 
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You can not take as the basis of fact for 








Mr. WILLIAMS. 


an argument an exceptional period. If you take it for a fair 
argument, you take a fair period. If it be exceptional and it 
is due to the fact that the people who have been robbed to the 
tune of 11 cents a pound raised their voices to such an extent 


that the robbery has been reduced to 2 cents, then the “agita 
tion” has benefited the American people and the American con- 
sumer to the extent of 9 cents a pound. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I must answer the Senat 
Mississippi. I say to the Senator from Mi n 


Republican Senator representing one theory of financial 


to a Democratic Senator, but as one gentk to 

there is no doubt but that the threatened reduction 

wool tariff has to-day cost the woolgrowers of this <« 
literally millions of dollars. have sent for a telegram which 
came to my office this morning. If the young man rea 

in time I will read it to the Sehator from Mississippi. It 
from one of the sheep growers at Billings, Mont. H ys tl 
price of wool under this continued threatened agitation 
fallen to the terrible times of 1893. The wool market has liter 


ally been paralyzed under the threat of the House bill, which 
promises only about 24 cents per pound on wool. 
Any man who will take the patience to honestly investig: 








minally 11 cents duty, but there ha 





| 
| 
the conditions will find that what I am now saying is the abso 
lute truth. The very threat of the passage of that bill by oO 
House has cost the woolmen of this country literally millions 
of dollars in the past 60 days. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, when the Senator from Mon- 
tana makes a gentleman’s statement to a gentleman of a fact 
| I receive it, but you can not mal statement of 
| a ter about an inference, about a supposed cause. W \ 
| Senator states to me that wool has gone down to a certai 
| and is at a certain price, I accept his statement, but whe 
| goes further and assures me as a gentleman that the re I 
| it is this or that—— 
| Mr. DIXON. The Senator draws the line on 1 n. 
Mr, WILLIAMS, Then he t scends the lines of possi! 
| information given. I have as ¢ ! risht to draw a cone m 
as to the cause as the Senator has. I | ! quarreling 
| about that. I am quarreling about this: That you now say 
| the reason of the fact that the tariff of 11 ¢ ide only a 
difference of 2 cents is that there was agitati A moment 
|} ago you were using that six months’ period as a basis of your 
| argument that 11 cents duty did not raise tl Dp the h me 
| market approximately to the tariff level 
| Mr. DIXON. I think I can convince the Senator from Mis- 
| sissippi of that fact. I want to say to the Senator from Missis- 
| sippi frankly that under the operation f the Dingley tariff 
| on wool, carried through into the Payne bill, there has been 
| 


not been that mu r 
and I say tl! 


S$ not 


The 
the average m 


to the woolgrower. 
any egotistical spirit 


average man 


n do¢ 


time—the average Senator does not do it investigate the 
real conditions surrounding the duty on free wool. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. DIXON. Just one minute. 

Mr. REED. Right there on that question 

Mr. DIXON. All right; I will yield at this point. 

Mr. REED. The Senator says that the difference in price 
| not represented by the tariff; that the difference does not 
proximate the tariff. How much did the tariff raise the | 
of wool per pound? 

Mr. DIXON. Answering the Senator from Missouri in a 
perfect spirit of frankness, I would say to him if impos ’ 
to determine that exactly. I saw wool sell ny State in 
1895, under the terrible depression of the time, as low as 8 
cents per pound. The Senator from Utah says he saw it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I bought a million pounds at 6 cents a pound 


Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Utah says he bought a 


The actual condition was 
that the wool men were simply bankrupt and ruined. No man 
will dispute that. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President-—— 


Mr. DIXON. There was very widespread deva 
through that whole tier of the country. The corn f: 


Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Minnesota, and Indiana h 
sheep are fed, only raise the sheep for the market; they are 
carried in great train loads down to the 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas, and Lilinois, and the rm 
the Chicago market. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIXON. They suffered almost as severely 
men themselves when the great market was destr 


as the sheep- 
yyed. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator raised for the dishonest and unconstitutional purpose of , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana is | abling one class of citizens to pick the pockets of all the , 
aware that the Senator from Missouri desires to interrupt him. | the people. 

Mr. DIXON, I yield to the Senator from Missouri. Mr. DIXON. That is the difference between tweedled 

Mr. REED. I asked the Senator for a frank answer. He | tweedledum. If tariffs are wrong levied under one 
has been asserting with great force that the tariff did not | what difference does it make whether it is an incidenta| 
increase the price of wool—— tion or levied for protection outright and open and abo 

Mr. DIXON. Oh, no, no. acknowledged to be for the purpose of keeping the | 

Mr. REED. To the amount of the tariff. this Republic at work and not to depend on the im), 

Mr. DIXON. Yes; I think it has not. of goods from other countries. I ask the Senator f; 

Mr. REED. He has asserted that at the present time it | souri whether the duty on zinc, which the last tariff 
increases it only 2 cents a pound. Now, it seems to be admitted, | ried to the great zinc-producing State of Missouri, ac 
or at least stated, by the Senator that this is an exceptional | thing to the price of zinc and the steadiness of the z 
time. If the Senator can be specific as to the amount the price | ket in your State? 
is increased and can assert it to be 2 cents a pound—— Mr. REED. My understanding is—— 

Mr. DIXON. I am merely quoting the London and Boston Mr. DIXON. Answer yes or no. 
market. Mr. REED. I am going to answer you, sir. I never ¢ 

Mr. REED. Can not the Senator give us some estimate of | question, and it never takes me half an hour to answer 
the amount of increase which results on the average? Can not | tion by making an argument about something that }h 
that be answered by the Senator without doing as a Senator | 15 years ago. My understanding is that it has not r: 
from another State did this morning when I asked him a simi- | price of ore to the producers of zinc at all. 
lar question about wheat, going into a long argument involving Mr. DIXON. Are you willing to have it removed? 
the whole tariff question. Can not some of the men who ask Mr. REED. To have it repealed? 
for this tariff, and clamor for this tariff, tell us approximately Mr. DIXON. Yes. 
how much it raises the price of wool in cents per pound? Will Mr. REED. Absolutely. 
not the Senator enlighten us on that point? Mr. DIXON, And the Senator—— 

Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Missouri knows, and I know, Mr REED. And I shall never stand on this floor and 
and every Senator in this Chamber knows, that no man on | vote for the purpose of helping the people or any part of 
earth can answer that question. You might take all the tables | people of my State rob the rest of the people of the \) 
and market reports and lead pencils on earth and you can not | States. In that respect I differ from some of the Se 
give a specific answer to that question. the other side. 

Mr. REED. Then you can not exactly —— Mr. DIXON. Yes. And now, Mr. President, I ask t) 

Mr. DIXON. I do say this, that the theory you pursued then | tor from Missouri, in his zeal to stop this robbery, his il to 
in wiping out the tariff did bring bankruptcy to hundreds of | prevent this great outrage on the people of this country, w! 
thousands of people, and the bill you have reported from the | he has not introduced an amendment here proposing ; 
House now, if it becomes a law, as to the tariff on raw wool, | of the duty on Missouri zinc ores? 
will bring about the same result. | Mr. REED. I have introduced no amendment on any | 

Mr. REED. If the Senator can state that it is 2 cents a | and.for this reason: I want first to see passed this 
pound now, and can get at it in cents now and give us the | bill, which captures one of the outposts of protection \ 
figures, why can he not give us the same figures through those | Republican President, driven by the exigencies of the | 
other years without going into the general question of whether | conditions, proposes to surrender. When we have taken pos 





tion. I want to know if the Senator knows, and if the Senator | House of Representatives and vote for those bills whic | ! 
does not know, then I want him to stand on this floor and | been sent here. When those bills are out of the way | s! 
frankly confess that he does not know whether an 11-cent tariff | be ready to join in going through the tariff and taking « 
is necessary or a 2-cent tariff is necessary. every element except the simple element of revenue. 

Mr. DIXON. I will say to the Senator from Missouri I do Mr. DIXON. Then why does the Senator 
know that the Democratic tariff on wool that you gave us before Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. 
put us out of business; but as to actual figures, fluctuations of Mr. DIXON. Let me answer the Senator from Miss 
the market, no man on earth can tell. Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. Mr. DIXON. All right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from| Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator from Mis- 
Montana yield? I understood him correctly to say that the duty on zin 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. not increased the price of zinc ore in Missouri a cent 


it is widespread bankruptcy? That does not answer my ques- | sion of that position, I then propose to follow the lead | 
| 


Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to say to the Senator from Mis- Mr. REED. I do not think it has. 
souri that the day the wool bill was reported from the Com- Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to get that answer, because. \ 
mittee on Finance to-the Senate every purchaser of wool in the | President, I think I can show the Senator that he is mistake 
United States telegraphed to their buyers in Wyoming, Utah, Mr. REED. Zinc ore went up for a time and it wen! ( 
New Mexico, Montana, and I believe in every Western State to | again, but, taking the market as a whole, it is regarded | 
stop buying wools. best judges of that district, as I understand, to have be 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield to me? benefit. Now, this came about—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana| Mr. GALLINGER. If it has not affected zinc—— 
yield to the Senator from Missouri?. Mr. REED. Our friend Mr. Cannon went throuch that 

Mr. DIXON. When the Senator from Utah finishes. part of the country and made speeches. He said to the pr- 

Mr. SMOOT. The effect of that was that the demand for | ducers of that ore, “If you will vote the Republican ticke(, " 
wool, which came through the feeling that there was not going | you vote for my friend Charley Morgan, who stands here on te 
to be a change in the wool tariff, at least until the next season, | rear of this ‘platform with me, we will give your peo) le |r 
ceased. tection; if you do not do it, you will get no protection.” rh: 

Mr. REED. Did not that mean simply that the purchaser of | bribe offered to the people is a part of the morality of yo"' 
wool believed if the tariff was reduced they would buy in a | beantiful system of protection. Morgan was elected by 2s!) 
market that was less burdened by taxes and would buy some- | majority; Mr. Cannon redeemed his pledge, and the !)'!! 
what cheaper, and hence, perhaps, they would wait until they | passed. Zinc ore went up for a little while, but, takius Ur 
found out whether that reduction would take place. That | prices as they have run, I do not think any man can dev 
means, does it not, that the buyers of wool recognized the fact | strate that there has been any benefit to that district. — 
that the tariff does raise the price to the consumer, the pur- Mr. DIXON. Then, Mr. President, if the tariff on zinc or 
chaser, and is a tax upon the people of the United States? has not increased the price, the people of this country |) 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, your revenue-duty tariff is a | been robbed by this action in putting a tariff on zine 0's 
tax on the consumer and does raise the price. it has not increased the price of zinc ores, then by |): =" 

Mr. REED. Certainly. argument it would apply to every other article in the |'-' 

Mr. DIXON. Your whole argument falls so far as—— Mr. REED. It did not increase the price, as [I unders' 

Mr. REED. It is a revenue tariff. for various reasons. Among them was the fact thaf (> |" 

Mr. DIXON. It is robbery just the same, but levied under a | ticular tariff was a subterfuge and a fake from the siart; ('" 
different system. the ores which came in prior to that time were of the chit’ 

Mr. REED. It is a revenue tariff levied for the honest con- | used in the smelting process, and that they were not in (0 ('"" 
stitutional purpose of raising revenue. A protective tariff is! sense competitive ores. But that is too broad a question. 
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Mr. are But, Mr. President, I want ts say to the | There was, of course, a larger percentage of lambs expected in 
- 1900 delivered when the census was taken and a smaller num- 
"VIC E PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana | ber in 1910, and, I take it, the estimate read by the Senator 

‘1 to the Senator from Utah? from New Hampshire embraces the estimate for the-lambs 
\ir, DIXON. . I do. which were born subsequent to April, 1910. 
- SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Missouri I ask leave to print in the Recorp, accompanying the table 
tl hie statement is not correct. submitted by the Senator from New Hampshire, the preliminary 
Mr. REED. I will debate that with the Senator from Utah | bulletin which has just been issued by the Census Bureau 











at any time he wants to, and on any occasion, but it is aside The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, jx 3s} 

fr this question. granted. 
Mr. SMOOT. But, Mr. President, all the ores which come The matter referred to is as follows: 

' this country which carry more than 10 per cent - zine 

lr » a duty, while before August 5, 1909, they were free. Every SHEEP AND LAMBS ON FARMS AND RAI 

yine-ore purchaser in this country stated that the average | [Preliminary statement of Thirteenth Census statistics issued by tl 

amount of zine that was in the ores that came from Mexico Census Bureau. ] 

was near 40 per cent. WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10, 1911 
Mr. REED. I understand that. Statistics relative to sheep and lambs reported on farms and ranges 
Mr. SMOOT. The last tariff bill affects every pound of ore | teenth eet eek See ees eee, at the Se 

that is imported into this country. | statement issued to-day by "2a Wieeties Walkner Se te beeed en 
Mr. REED. I understand that. tabular summaries prepared under the direction of Dr. Le Grand Vows 
Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I want to finish my remarks. chief eee ceeknbees nd nie tae On ee. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana de- h ar preliminary and subject to siight revision later, when at 


other farm 


. 8S, Whose returns ure now incomplete, are included in the final 
tables. 


clines to yield further. 
Mr. REED. I trust the Senator will allow me to reply to 


NUMBER OF SHEEP AND LAMBS, 1910 AND 19 » FOR THE UNITED § 
the statement of the Senator from Utah, who did not under- 





In summing up the resul A ting Director Falkner states that, f 
siand me. I stated that my understanding of the facts was that | the country as a whole, » was no material change in the sheep 
the ore that camé from Mexico was of a character which could ay a yea ber *twe een 1 100 and 1910. eee al 
be mixed with the native ores and used in smelting, and, there- | so, 1910 was, S500. made up of 29,707,000 ewes, 7.148.360 ran 
fore, any law did not in the long run | and wethers, 12,168,278 lambs, and 2,614,946 sheep l 3 
y | that tended to shut it out did not the long I I 12,1 
benefit the miner classified by age or sex in the 1910 reports. In 100 t t n t 

: 4 ‘ce ° - p -eporter ras 61.505.715, omprising $1,857,652 ewes, 7,995,315 rams 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, all the ore which is pro- | 5.3 cho bn 21'650°746 lan - . ioe 

duced in Missouri is also of such a character that it may be used | __‘The public is cautioned that, owing to the different dates of enu 

for smelting. tion in 1900 and 1910, the figures for lambs are not compa ) 

5 aon ‘ the two periods. As previously shown, the numbe ! rted in 1900 
Mr. DIXON. I will have to shut off the zinc-ore debate, as | as of date June 1 was 21,650,746, while in 1910 the number r d 

I want to finish my remarks. as of April 15 was only 12,168,278. his decrease is said by the Actir 
T Vi aes Menater iiees- Montane de- | fos * 5e mere saparens than real. it the enumeration in 191° 
af - lac ake piace a i June , 2 ul er oL lambs ihe two 

clines to yield further. periods would probably have been approximately the same as shown 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 
Mr. DIXON. I forgot the Senator from New Hampshire. 


the other statistics. 
Excluding the lambs from consideration, the othe 









> rable h ¢s io oul _ A e otal « 47051 wi 
Mr. REED. It is not used for smelting, and I am talking a chou fee 190: ad y= spared Ww it ; 9,852: 7 ; 1900. 1 
about Mexican ores. 1910 total will be slightly changed in the final rep of the ‘I enth 
The VIC pee The Ginator from Montane de- | Ceeets, oy the tabalation of supplemental schedules for Arizona and 
clines to further yield. stated. Hence, if te naam that tee wan actaaliy a decrease of cnty 1 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— per cent in the net total number of wool-producing sheep in 1910 as 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana — ss ee eee ae Semana Taek Ser 1a. 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma ? : wool-producing sheep reported for cities and towns as distinct from 
Mr. DIXON. If it is for a discussion of wool I will. I do | those on farms and ranges given herein. Their total in 1900 was 
not want to get off on side issues. 179,600, while the preliminary tabula tic m now in progress indi t 


. : the total for 1910 was approximate ly 255,600. 
Mr. GORE. It is in reference to sheep. Mr. President, I " 







dislike to disturb the complacency of the Senator from New INCREASES AND DECREASES BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS. 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], but the Census Bureau issued a The very slight decrease in the total number of wool-pr 
bulletin on the subject of sheep the day before yesterday, and Seeker, Sebenhal tee the teeth ation ee en oe 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the figures. The official count | 1910, as compared wit! h 2.5 79 in 1900, a decrease of approxima 
of sheep and lambs in the United States last year, under the | 1,000,000, distributed throughout all the States in that area i 


census, was 51,638,590, while the official census count of sheep | South Atlantic division reported 1,552,284 in 1940, as eompared wit 


% ae | 1,706,199 in 1900, a decrease of about 154,000; 1 South ¢ 
and lambs in the United States in the year 1900 was 61,503,713. | division, 3,165,905, against 3,328,848 in 1900, a decrease of a 
DIXON. Somebody certainly has misread the figures to | 168,000; the North Central division, 10,069,451 in_ 1910, com] 1 
. vit} wm T7¢ § ren se yf ¢ oO OO: ar . Vesterr ! 
the Senator from Oklahoma. The Senator from Oklahoma | we mg ug dl a FR Re a & 
knows that im 1896 there were 38,000,000 sheep. Does the | 1,000,000. ‘The total change in the South Atlantic, South Cent 
Senator from Oklahoma think that in four years 38,000,000 | and North Central divisions, therefore, was almost negligible and 1 
hoan wani > 9 | at all uniform. A group of States, comprising Maryland, \ i 
Beep would develop into 60,000,000? | ‘Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, M ri 
Mr. GORE, Within the last 10 minutes I conversed with the | Kansas, shows increases, whereas the States north and south of 
Director of the Census. The statement that there were over | central peeee eee, ox reases. In the Wi stern ah on Ca 
61.000 Of Vy : ‘ . | California, anc ashington show slight decreases; tah, a dec 
l, 000 sheep in 1900 seemed to me so incredible that I re of nearly 1,000,000: and New Mexico, a loss of 400,000. The other 


turned te the telephone, called up the Director’s office, and had | states show material increases. 
the Director verify the figures, the total number in 1900 being, NUMBER OF WOOL-PRODUCING SHEEP BY STATES. 
as he reassured me, 61,503,713. 


. . , : : the No Ath ic division the imber of wool-prod ng s) ) 
Mr. GALLINGER. The Statistical Abstract gives it at regnet 4 for Wakes ‘waa 149,034 in 1910 and 952.213 in 1! ihe 


41,000,000; and the Statistical Abstract, a Government publica- | Hampshire, 31,201 in 1910 and 65,318 in 1900; Vermont, 84,560 in 
tion, is supposed to be good authority. 1910 and 182,167 in 1900; Massachusetts, 22.672 in 1910 and 33,869 
: 1900 ; sl: 206 i 910 and 6.629 900+ Connect 
Mr. GORE. Those are estimates of the Department of Agri- 14,043. in 1910 and 34,031 in 1900; New York, B08 655 in 1910 
culture. 984,516 in 1900; New Jersey, 16,593 in 1910 and 26,363 in 1900 
ir. GALLINGER. Yes; and sheep are agricultural products. | Pennsylvania, 637,569 in 1910 and 959,483 in 1900. 


he § d t sic I iber of wool-prod 
Mr GORE. Those are estimates, whilst these, as I under- renee South Atlan Se See oe tee oie, Weel-puemach: 
Stand, are the official figures of the Census Bureau, taken by the | 126.251 in 1910 and 111,520 in 1900; District of | 


- nerators assigned to their several districts throughout the | Virginia, 437,988 in 1910 and 392,125 in 1900; West Virgi 5O4, STS 
Ui ed States, and, according to this advice, the number in 1900 | ,J910 and 572,739 in 1900; North Carolina, 150.54 i910 









0 208,812 in 1900; South Carolina, 28,024 in 1910 and 52.4 1 1990; 
ficially counted was 61,503,713. ‘The number last year, ac- | Georgia, 154,442 in 1910 and 258,894 in 1900; and | 
cording to the census count, was 51,538,690, a falling off ac- | 1910 and 102, ‘eA in 1900. Bia, - ; : we 
a Tding to these official figures—I do not say whether they are sepuctel tor Wentecky was 776,804. In 1910 and 716,158 in 1900; Ten- 
right or wrong—of 10,000,000 head of sheep and lambs in the | nessee, 470,478 in 1910 and 207,804 in 1900; 4 83 in 
United States. 1910 and 229,298 in 1900; Mississippi, 156,506 in 1910 | 236,476 
0 in 1900; Louisiana, 140,242 in 1910 and 169,254 in 1900; Texas, 
take w, Justice requires me to say that the census of 1900 was | 1'364.554 in 1910 and 1,439,940 in 1900; Oklahoma, 48,766 in 1910 


n in June, while the census of last year was taken in April. | and 61,183 in 1900; and Arkansas, 97,282 in 1910 and 168,761 in 1900. 


XLVII——180 


a a see OE 
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In the north central division the number. of wool-producing sheep 
reported for Ohio was 2,892,272 in 1910 and 2,648,250 in 1900; Indiana, 
812,427 in 1910 and 1,610,648 in 1900; Illinois, 661,484 in 1910 and 
629,150 in 1900; Michigan, 1,545,241 in 1910 and 1,625,930 in 1900; 
Wisconsin, 628,539 in 1910 and 986,212 in 1900; Minnesota, 452,043 in 
1910 and 359,328 in 1900; Iowa, 769,917 in 1910 and 657,868 in 1900; 
Missouri, 1,114,216 in 1910 and 663,703 in 1900; North Dakota, 239,114 
in 1910 and 451,437 in 1900; South Dakota, 502,505 in 1910 and 
507,338 in 1900; Nebraska, 245,195 in 1910 and 335,950 in 1900; and 
Kansas, 206,498 in 1910 and 179,907 in 1900. 

In the western division the number of wool-producing sheep reported 
for Montana was 4,978,963 in 1910 and 4,215,214 in 1900; Wyoming, 
4,676,206 in 1910 and 3,327,185 in 1900; Colorado, 1,315,048 in 1910 
and 1,352,823 in 1900; New Mexico, 2,931,201 in 1910 and 3,333,743 in 
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1900; Arizona, 843,383 in 1910 and 668,458 in 1900; Utah, 1,670,890 | 


in 1910 and 2,553,134 in 1900; Nevada, 810,973 in 1910 and 568,251 in 
1900: Idaho, 2,160,029 in 1910 and 1,965,467 in 1900; Washington, 


308,862 in 1910 and 558,022 in 1900; Oregon, 1,982,552 in 1910 and | 


1,961,355 in 1900; and California, 1,440,532 in 1910 and 1,724,968 in 
1900. 
NUMBER OF FARMS REPORTING SHEEP. 

the decade, the number of farms reporting sheep decreased from 763,518 
to 608,383, which is 155,155, or 20 per cent. The decrease in the 
number of farms in the North Atlantic States was at practically the 
same rate as the decrease in the number of mature sheep, leaving the 
average number of sheep per farm approximately 21 at both periods. 

In the South Atlantic division, however, there was a decrease of 
practically 30,000 in the number of farms reporting, with only a slight 
decrease in the number of sheep. In 1900 the number of mature sheep 


per farm in that group of States waz 16, whereas in 1910 the 
number per farm had increased to 20. 
In the south central division the number of farms fell o% 


44,000, which is a much a relative decrease than that in t) 
e average number of sheep per farm , 


ber of sheep. In 1900 t 
whereas in 1910 it was about 29. 

In the north central division both the number of farms ; 
number of mature sheep increased slightly, the number of sg! 
farm being about 29 at each census period. 

In the western division the increase in number of farms corr 
very closely to the increase in number of sheep; the averac 


of sheep per farm reporting being approximately 900 at each 


censuses. 
woo. 


The “number of fleeces of wool and the total weight of the , 
for 1909 has not yet been completely tabulated. 
per fleece for a group of 16 States already tabulated is 7.4 pow: 
1900 the average weight per fleece for these States was 6.8 po 
for the entire United States 6.3 pounds. 


| entire United States for 1909 is 7.4 pounds, the aggregate y, 


| ation, will be approximately 2 


| 
| 


| wool shorn in that year, including that clipped from the sheep or 
Although the number of mature sheep decreased very slightly during | 


and in cities at the date of enumeration, and that shorn fro: 
afterwards slaughtered in the spr of 1910, before the date of 


weight for the farms of the country is — 7 pounds, the w 
the farm clip will not greatly differ from that returned by t! 
of 1900, or about 277, .000 pounds. 


SUMMARY FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES. 
The preliminary comparative summary follows: 


The average \ 


If the average weicht ; 


000 pounds, while if the ; 


Comparative summary—Sheep and lambs, by States and geographic divisions, A prit 15, 1910, and June 1, 1900. 


States and geographic divisions. 


The United States 


years. 


: rti 
reportin 
sheep a 

lambs. 


608, 363 
763, 518 


NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION .. 2c cccccccccccccccccccccccccees 71, 470 


120,377 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


SovurTn ATLANTIC DIVISION 
= : 


DSIAWALR. cccccows coc cewesccccesoctaseeseioescouccconces 


Virginia 


BESSEES 


Went Vieieltivindc cccccnte cécccoctccssccconssadssusenecess 


North Carolina 


BowG CHORE, « o cdspeccnedccncsces sqvacccedeniididiitead 


~- 


3 


GOOtEIB. .ccvciccccvecesecccbbuucbcscwecsstescotetsoneoses 


Soop BESRER 


Se 


Mari 
i0Fi 


BoutTH CENTRAL DIVISION .. cccccccccccesccssscece mesosoreus 


8| 22) 28 


GRRE 6 voveciséccnsnsscecssetsneel eccees aneevece coeves 


~ 
~ 


ine wicitcntecestnedecda ooeawe 


B32 


RRR crepe siunscteccemens ecuete 
nN. ..ccncnecesccccccovegs iegsesaceonseeccestcoses 


Louisiana. 


Rhett, © noose cece cneptinbenves Sndenttitiiceensenes¢ 


61, 503,713 


Total 
sheep and 
lambs 
(number). 


51, 638, 500 
21, 650, 746 


2, 273, 478 
4, 247, 100 


o 


707, 445 
1,713, 521 


a 
83 | 88 


peer 


= 


— 
285 


6. 
1 
2 
4 
5 
13 
1 


» 
BS 
Ae 


SeRe6 


at 


BABS 


§ | SS8S2R8S8e 


¢| 88) ssserots 
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1 Includes for 1910 lambs born between Jan. 1 and Apr. 15; for 1900, lambs under 1 year old June 1. 
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Comparative summary—Sheep and lambs, by States and geographic divisions, April 15, 1910, and June 1, 1900—C 


Continued. 


























| 1 | 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 
States and geographic divisions. Census | arms Total a i cee Wool- 
a ae | reporting sheep and Ewes am | Lambs! Unel , producing 
| sheepand | lamb number). number), | (umber). |” 
lambs. | (number an Ee 
| } | } 4,and 6 
} j | 
———————— oe = i pte alin inept 
» CENTRAL DIVISION ....--cceceencecececcneeeeceeeeee- 1910 326 329 | 14.600.315 | 8. 542. 271 1, 454, 883 | 4. 530. 864 72. 207 10 ORO 451 
, 1900 358, 569 16, 180, 556 | 8, 675, 532 | 1, 380, 189 | 6, 124, 835 |..... 
O10. . .cceeccceeeccceeeeseceesecessesocssecersscsscesess 1910 71, 523 3.907.055 | 2.178. 544 697. 693 1. 014, 783 | 16, 0835 2 299 
as 1900 73, 636 4, 020, 628 2, 090, 093 | 558, 157 | OE Ec ciccccuse 2, 648 
[ndiaNS. ..--cercccccecescccess ieibedsbbndedeenesescese- 1910 38,191 | 1,336, 967 | 742, 576 | 69, 851 | a” See 
Toe 1900 48, 046 | 1, 742, 002 | 940, 387 | 70, 261 TEE Didnsleeéivessece 1,010,648 
I 5. - ceccoccccesesseeesccccoseccccccccsoccccccccccess 1910 26, 262 | 1, 062, 846 | 586, 487 | 74,997 | " 0 | 4 Se 64 “4 
P ba 1900 25, 422 1, 030, 581 | 548, 853 | 80, 207 GEE Wicdecccenccue 629, 150 
\ GAN . .ccccedcccccccccccccccccceccecececcesccesecscss 1910 54, 865 2, 306, 476 | 1, 433, 263 | 111,978 EE Mitededsacacece 1,4 
: 1900 63, 339 2,747,609 | 1, 508, 503 | 117,427 | SEE Divcaccekedewns | 1, 625, 930 
\ ate. ena ade Sbddadduinnecttecccccces 1910 30, 040 929,783 | 588, 628 39,911 | RE Es sdnacdeasence | 628, 539 
| 1900 47,061 1, 675. 453 918, 638 | 67, 574 eee } Qt 
ee eh 2) LE | 1910 24) 564 637, 551 417,626 | 34, 417 NIN Okc cden cadena 452, 043 
1900 28, 056 589, 878 | 329, 984 29, 344 | a, oe a ning j ‘ s 
1OWA. .ccccccccccecccscesccoseccecccccseccccscseccccesces 1910 21.810 1, 145. 349 576 627 | 93. 230 575.632 |_......... = 769 
: 1900 18, 788 | 1,056,718 576, 104 | 81, 764 TEER Lhavcsaconene } 651 ‘ 
M TL. cccccccccccccccccscscccccceccccesceeseccseseces 1910 44.010 | 1, 808, 038 1,012, 34 101.673 ONT Sn 1,114 6 
1900 38, 013 1, 087, 21 87, 757 75. 946 $23, 510 } 66 ; 
rth Dakota. ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceces 1910 3, 723 | 289 4 | 178 52.617 DA 7.524 239 : 
1900 4, 957 681, 952 | 340, 273 111, 164 230, 515 cat 451 
DaeOh. « cadamataboentaddcoccecwcecccscncccccececce 1910 5 155 | 610, 728 4( 08 86. 876 108, 223 10, 321 | 02. 505 
| 1900 6, 392 | 775, 236 422 04 &! n 67. 808 x s 
2 eh ase adeeabecceceevees casemate 1910 3,043 293, 496 | 160,955 | 56 : 8. 301 97. 92 245. 195 
| 1900 2, 764 | 511, 273 279, 073 56, 877 176,308 |... », 950 
Me Wipe a ee ooh | 1910 | 3, 143 | 272, 472 160, 681 | 35, 323 65,974 10, 494 206, 498 
| 1900 | 2,095 | 262, 013 133, 825 | 46, 082 82, 106 179, 907 
= DORs nace cc sacndsedocase<- | 1910 | 26,336 | 27,623,461 | 1 4, 629, 629 4, 506, 82 2,386,738 639 
1900 | 25,758 33, 499, 669 17, 26,78 11, 271,049 22, 228, 620 
< > 2 E 
M BD. cacosectbetatedeneebicccocccccccencccccsccece 19190 =| 2, 269 5, 372, 639 3 1, 602, 658 7 4,97 
) | 1900 | 1, 481 6, 170, 483 2, 1.219.419 1,9 ) 4 ‘ 
\ DG. ccd eee Ran teh Cone ccesccacccccncncces 1910 | 1,676 5,194, 959 3, 792,921 8 ) $ 
} 1900 1, 076 | 5,009,613 2 828, 271 1,772 s 
( 1d. suse eM nibecdicecavcnececeesass } 1910 | 1,794} 1,424,187 1 178, 923 111, 139 l 
1900 | 1,255 2,044,814 1, 089, 6 263, 143 691,991 \ 
} Ren ee Sektitetdakedapaccccsacceerccess } 1910 | 1, 848 3, 286, 285 1,847, 908 424, 100 IS4 2,931 
1900 | 2. 504 4,899, 487 2.850.876 in? Si 1, 5 44 
j DD. .6ccdadeebateness babedbbecsocasesccocececoccceses ; 1910 621 1, 061, 363 537, 262 115, 883 
: | 1900 602 924, 761 $52, 271 216, 18 g 
z Utell. . ; sac ce aenthetntdecastenpeseccscesee 1910 | 2,419 1,827, 180 1, 340, 595 330 l 
| 1900 3,544 3,818, 423 1, 2 f ] : 
N he cid dhteeebeeneebadsbcadocdhadecccocesucs 1910 31Le 1, 103, 889 (4 ) l 292 ) ; 
1900 5 S87, 039 $34,574 13 t18 l 
SGGNG. <5 as keene ene onastebectnnscescncesece io | 2,99 2,9 i 1,598, 734 . 7 ) 
1900 | 1,936 3,121, 532 1,61 0 1,1 { 
\ COs nnn eed Skt eeencedeccccoscccoccccce 1910 2, 1i¢ $71,521 2H ) ) ] 
; 1900 2.793 0°09 _ &7 
UTOQU . . . cc ccnceWaesadeandns ees esecoceeccosccecccccessce 1910 6, 394 2,696,779 1,394, 472 i x2 7 2 8 1 
1900 | 6. 696 3 291 1, 480, 282 {81.073 1 } l 
‘ PTIB. « oc coweacwdetan cbdces ptastsedecccccccccccccecs 1910 | 3, 893 2,2 25 1 l ' l i s l 
1900 | 3,616 2, 3, 35 1, 335, 390 +, 578 S38 1 
1Includes for 1919 lambs born between Jan. 1 and Apr. 15; for 19 lambs under 
GORE. Mr. President, I now wish to ask one question | here and the White House. Nobody can tell that I 
ator from Montana [Mr. Dixon] or the Senator | generally, however, making a rough off-hand statement i 
i Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I myself do not know about the | that time the price of wool in this country was about. 17 
! nd I desire either one of them to tell me the price | a pound and on the London market about 14 or 
' United States to-day of the three grades of wool—fine, | is, roughly speaking. 
] n, and coarse—and the price of the same grades of woo! Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course 
i gland to-day. Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Utah and the § tor 
*, DIXON. I will say to the Senator right now that in the | Wyoming can probably give more accurate s 
I 10 days or 2 weeks there has been a gradual decrease in | I have given. 
the market, until to-day there is practically no wool market. Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator fr Oklal 
It has gone. I want to say now - | asks for the prices of the three grades of wool on J 
Mr. BAILEY and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. | this country and in Ehgiland. 
Mr. DIXON. I must insist on having the floor some of the Mr. GORE. I do not mean that particular date, I will 
t I will read the telegram I sent for awhile ago for the | to the Senator, but prior to the reference of the wool bill. 
b of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorn]. I see the Mr. SMOOT. On the different classes of wool the 


TT 


from Mississippi [Mr. Wr.11ams] has left the Chamber. | vary according to the shrinkage of the wool and accord 
dated Billings, Mont., July 10, and is as follows: its length and fineness. 


W conditions worse than since 1893. Many clips unsold. Buyers | Mr. GORE. I realize that. 

: i Tae they know what action Congress will take upon the Mr. SMOOT. The price of first-class wool in London would 
er aa | run all the way from 16 cents up to 24 at that particular tim: 
+he telegram is signed by a prominent citizen of Montana. and perhaps it may have been a little higher; this, of course 

eal GORE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Montana | is wool in the grease. In this country, in the Boston n 

4 that telegram was sent in response to a telegram from him?| it would run all the way, I should say, from 18 cents to: 


Mr. DIXON. Absolutely no. or about that. I could go on and tell the Senator the price for 
one t. GORE. Very well. Then I will ask the Senators from | second-class and third-class wool, but the prices are all differet 
ie ‘na and Utah to state the price of wool in the United Mr. GORE. Of course, I know of the varieties of grade, 
“tates on June 20, the day before the bill revising the wool | I had been informed by a man in the wool business that wool in 
-* hedule was referred to the committee, and the price of wool} England was selling higher than it was in the United States, 
in England on June 20. I do not know the prices, and want to| grade for grade. 
find out. Mr. SMOOT. That is not true. 

Mr. DIXON. That would be just like asking a man how Mr. WARREN. It is not true. 
many grains of dirt there are on Pennsylvania Avenue between Mr. GORE. I did not know, but I wanted to find out. 
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| 
Mr. DIXON. In the neighborhood of 2 cents has been about 
| 


the average difference, as I remember, in the price. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? | 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 
Mr. DIXON. Yes. 
Mr. WARREN. With reference to what the Senator from | 
| 


Senator from Montana 


A} 
Oklnhoma has quoted, I will say, it is true that the latest fig- | 
ures of the census show a shortage in the number of sheep as | 
compared with the number a year ago. Winter before last in 

Wyoming and in portions of the neighboring States—as, for in- | 
stance, in Montana—was the most disastrous that has ever been 
the settlement of that country. -Wyoming, which | 
s more sheep than any other State in the Union, according to 


_T 
ne rec 


\f 


known since 


BAILEY. Not according to the records. 

Mr. WARREN. According to the records, I assert it again. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then the Government publications are wrong. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thought the Senator from Wyoming was a 
little mistaken when he corrected the Senator from Montana, 
but I did not choose to interfere. The difference is small, but 

WARREN. Mr, President, I want to say that Montana | 
has led for a number of years; and it is only within two years | 
that the claim of Wyoming has been that she has more sheep 
than Montana, and perhaps when I have finished 

Mr. BAILEY. On April 1, 1910—that is within two years— 
Montana had 4,800,000 and Wyoming had 4,650,000 sheep. 

Mr. WARREN. From what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. BAILEY. The Statistical Abstract published by the 
Government of the United States—not always accurate, I will 
grant you, but we must use it. 

Mr. WARREN, I do not care to be led into that question 
just now, in the time of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Drxon], | 
because the Senator from Montana himself and I have no quar- 
rel as to that, and we all know that no other States in the | 
Union have near as many sheep as either Montana or Wyoming. 
I want to say as to the number of sheep that the decrease in the 
State of Wyoming was considered to be by many more than 334 
per cent. 

The loss was nearly as great in Montana. Not only was the 
weather in December and January more severe than we had 
ever known before, but the breeding season was so interfered 
with because of the cold that the lamb crop of the next spring 
was only about half the usual number, and that winter and bad 
lambing season was followed by the driest summer we have 
ever had. The tariff, of course, is not responsible for that in 
any manner. I am glad to say that the last winter was the 
best we have ever had, and that the lamb crop was the largest, | 
and another year will show probably that we have made up | 
that shortage. 

As to the figures in 1900, that is a matter that has been up 
and discussed here before. That arises from changing the time 
of the count and counting lambs in one year that were not- 
counted in another. For instance, lambs born in May are sold 
for slaughter oftentimes in September and October by the thou- 
sands and even by the millions, taken altogether; and so, if 
you make the count on the 1st day of July, you get quite a 
different number from that you would get on the ist day of 
October or the ist day of January or the ist day of April. 
That is best proved by taking the number of sheep each year 
up to 1900 and from 1900 since, which shows conclusively that 
some error occurred in the computation for that one year. 

Mr. DIXON. Now, Mr. President, I mut finish my remarks. 
I did not get up to discuss the wool tariff. I was led into it 
incidentally; but on the pending motion, which is—— 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, just one word. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
further yield? 

Mr. DIXON. Only for a short question. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to say that the explanation of the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] is entirely satisfactory to me. 
I did not know whether the falling off was due to panic, tempest, 
or drought, but I did know that the necessary disaster would 
be available and forthcoming. 

Mr. DIXON. I want to say, Mr. President, a few words re- 
garding the pending amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Bartey], known as the free-list bill. I think it is 
superfluous for me to repeat the statement that I am a protec- 
tionist and have always tried to be consistent in my votes on 
the protective tariff. I voted for the Payne bill, not because I 
believed it was perfect, but because I thought it was the best 
that could be had at the time. At this time, however, I am 
compelled to east my vote in support of the amendment offered 
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by the Senator from Texas, known as the free-list bill, 
perfect frankness I want to state why. 

Any tariff, whether protective or for revenue, should 
phases of industry. A minority of the Republican Pa: 
session of Congress is drifting from its ancient moori: 
dently by the vote of this Senate, including all of the | 
Senators but three or four and a minority of the k 
Senators from the great manufacturing States, by ¢! 
are going deliberately and purposely, and I started to 
malice aforethought, to strip from the farmers of this 
every vestige of the protective tariff as it applies 
except on the one article of wool, and yet hope 
without revising the general tariff schedules, 

I want to say if Canadian reciprocity passes and | 
law I am ready to stay here until December and go 
the whole list. I notice the so-called free-list amend 
grouped into four or five classes—agricultural implen 
ton bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, bar! 
and lumber. I remember two years ago in the disc 


| the Payne bill, during that long, hot summer, a gentle: 


Jersey City, N. J., or possibly Newark—one of the ci 
near New York—was over here. He was a leathe: 
facturer over here lobbying for free hides. He cam 
office and attempted to convert me to that theory. H 
was a Democrat in politics, and I asked him by wi! 
of equity or rule of reason he asked me to vote to r 
15 per cent duty on hides and yet vote to maintain : 
manufactured leather. He attempted to give me some 
an argument that hides was a by-product of the fa 
that the tariff on hides was simply a subterfuge, a de! 
a snare. 

After the duty on hides had been removed he 
to my office in a very jocular manner. He exulti: 
my attention to the fact that the duty had been 
on hides anyway, notwithstanding my opposition, a: 
said to him that if, in the goodness of an all-wi: 
dence, I should ever happen to be a Member of the A: 
Congress when tariff duties were again revised, ren 
the propaganda entered into at that time by the man 
of leather, the tanners, and the shoe men to remove t 
pittance that the farmer did receive from his hides of 
if I knew how to do equity, not in a spirit of revenge, | 
dealing out cold-blooded equity to these same people | 
never again vote for a duty on shoes or leather or an: 
of leather. I expect this afternoon thus to register my 

If these amendments came up under normal condit 
the Republican Senators from the New England Si 
trying to do equity to all classes and all sections, it 
different, but when I see the principle of protection ( 
the yery men representing communities in this Sen 
ber who ought to be its stanchest defenders; w! 
Senators from New England united with the Dem 
ators from the South, deliberately destroying the | 
of the Northwestern farmer by the enactment of the 
Canadian reciprecity bill, while it may not be abstra 
when I see that thing happen in this Chamber, then | 
will be cast for the free-list bill to bring home to 1! 
and these communities and these industries the grea' 
doing unto others as you would have others do unto 5 
satisfied that in the present abnormal condition of tari 
sion and tariff agitation it is the only way you are ever 
invoke a square deal in writing a tariff schedule in th! 
and for that reason I expect to support by my vote ‘ 
ment of the Senator from Texas, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agr‘ 
amendment of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, just a word, and that 
the pending matter. 


Yesterday afternoon at the close of the session I 


I had not . 
time supposed there was‘any doubt in the mind of any ! 


ing him of downright and positive falsehood. 


to the correctness or accuracy of what I said. But t! 
from Mississippi [Mr. Witt1ams] surprised me by + 
had never before heard that accusation against Mr. 
That being. true, I am sure I was mistaken in assumins 
was a matter of universal knowledge, and being mis' 
that supposition I feel that I owe it to myself to in 
into the Recorp the proof of the charge I made. 

I have here the great work of Jefferson*Davis, entit! 
Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government,” 10d 
book he alludes to this very misconduct of Walker. |! 
not mention him by name, but everybody familiar w'' 
history of that time knows that he here referred to Mr. ‘ 
by designation if not by name. 


‘ 
}* 


He do 









1911. 


eee 


-_onesing the Confederate Government's foreign debt in the 
¢ paragraph, he then says: 


efforts had previously been made b 's ‘ 
ent to reflect upon the credit of the Confederate States by 
ting an almost forgotten accusation of repudiation against the 
“Mississippi, and especially by an emissary sent to Great Britain, 
m no one knew better how false were the attempts to implicate 
. in that charge. 





. emissary sent to Great Britain, of course, was the Hon. 

rR ri bo Walker. ‘. ' 4 , 
~ + have here the only history of Mississippi I have ever read, 
+ eo far as I know the only one of that State ever published. 
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agents of the United States | 


It was written by the Hon. John H. F. Claiborne, who was once | 


“ytomber of the House of Representatives and was one of the 
-teatees in the most famous contested-election case ever 
hy the House of Representatives. He was one of the contestces 
+> the famous case of Prentiss and Word v. Claiborne and Ghol- 
con. I ask the clerk to read the paragraph which I have indi- 
i by pencil mark. : 

There is some bitter reflection on Mr. Walker that I would 
not myself care to incorporate into the Recorp, but it is the 
history, and I ask that it be read inasmuch as I made the 
charge. rs fay : 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read, as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

In his professional life, after his retirement from the Treasury, his 
practice was chiefly confined to a few large cases with heavy contingent 

and he thus became associated with a class of reckless and 
sometimes not very clean speculators, more or less to his injury, though 
sometimes profitable, 


Among these he got-as a fee an interest in the celebrated 


“ New 
quicksilver mine” in California. 









sive | ation his party won it, but the defeated party refused to give 
possession, and milita.y preparations were made on both sides. A com- 
promise, however, was effected by allowing a million and three-quarters 
for a peaceable relinquishment. Mr. Walker disposed of his interest for 
near $500,000, and was about that time appointed by President Lin- 
coln, on the recommendation of Secretary Seward, financial agent in 
Europe for the United States. The main object of his mission was to 
discredit the Confederate States and cripple their efforts to obtain money 
and recognition. In this he fully succeeded. Forgetting that all he 
was he owed to the generous people of Mississippi, who had lifted him 
from poverty and obscurity, he denounced her for repudiating just 
debts and implicated President Davis, who had never had any connec- 








After protracted and expen- | 


ried | 


| 





tion, direct or contingent, with the subject. But while, Casca-like, stab- 
bing his best friend, he forgot to mention that the sinking fund, which 
had been set apart for this very debt, he had contrived to borrow, and 
afterwards refused payment except in depreciated warrants. The spirit | 
of nationality might properly have induced Mr. Walker to adhere to the 
Federal Government, but he should never have accepted a service 


directly against his early benefactors and best friends. n this mission 
Mr. Walker appeared in great state. He traveled with a large retinue 
of attachés and servants, with the air of an imperial prince. How 
much of the public — and how much of his own he expended in 
this pageantry it Is needless to inquire. This suddenly acquired for- 
tune melted rapidly away, and the great financier, after this last cru- 


8 ir 








ances. 


circums 
and it is painful to record that his last energies were earnestly employed 
to crush and destroy her. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the | 


amendment offered by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Just one moment. I desire to ask 
the Senator from Texas a question. I desire to ask the Senator 
from Texas whether the adoption of this amendment and its en- 
actment into law will extend to the manufacturers and trades- 
men of the world the free and unrestricted market in the 


United States for the articles enumerated in this amendment? 
Mr. BAILEY. 


would do that. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. By the sound the “noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. It would be a waste of the Senate’s time to 
cali the roll. I shall not ask to do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The “noes” have it, and the 
fhinendment is rejected. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I now intend to offer the 
woolen schedule. It is, however, about the adjournment time, 
and I hope the Senator from Pennsylvania will now move an 
adjournment. I can offer the amendment and have it pending. 
Mr. PENROSE. I would suggest to the Senator from Texas 
that he offer the amendment and have it pending, if that is en- 
tirely agreeable to him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas offers the 
following amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. As the other amendment would have been 
Section 4, it having been defeated, I will ask the Secretary to 
number the first section of it section 4, and so on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to have 
the amendment read? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will ask, instead of reading the amendment, 


fe ee in the Recorp, so that it will appear there in 


1st his early friends, is understood to have died in embarrassed | 
He was indebted to Mississippi for his earthly honors, | 


It was intended to do that, and I think it | 


“9. On webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, . 
bindings, braids, galloons, edgings, insertings, flour Ds, 
cords, cords and tassels, ribbons, ornaments, lac d 
articles made wholly or in part of lace, embroide les 
embroidered by hand or machinery, head nets, 1 ; 
barrel buttons or buttons of other forms for tass i 
| manufactures of wool ornamented with beads or 

material composed, on any of the foreg r 0 . or 
wool is a component material, whether containing india 1 I 
the duty shall be 30 per cent ad valorem 

“10. On Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, and cheni nets. fig 
ured or plain, and all carpets or carpetings of like laracter r d 
scription, the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. 

“11. On Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured 
plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or descripti 
duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. 

**12. On Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or 
peting of like character or description, the duty shall be 30 r t 
ad valorem. 

“13. On velvet and tapestry velvet carpet red ’ d 
on the warp or otherwise, and all carpets or carpetings of | r 
or description, the duty shall be 35 per cent ad valorem 

**14. On tapestry Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all ca 
or carpeting of like character or description, printed on the y 
otherwise, the duty shall be 30 per cent ad valorem 

“15. On treble ingrain, 3-ply, and all-chain Venetian carpet 
duty shall be 30 per cent ad valorem. 

“16. On wool Dutch and 2-ply ingrain carpets, the duty 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

“17. On carpets of every description, woven whole for roor ! 
Oriental, Berlin, Aubusson, Axminster, and similar rugs, 
be 50 per cent ad valorem. 

“18. On druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherw! 
duty shall be 30 per cent ad valorem. 

“19. On carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, or tt r co 
in part of any of them, not specially provided for in this act, and 
mats, matting, and rugs of cotton, the duty shall be 30 | cel 
valorem. 

“20. Mats, rugs for floors, screens, covers, h: cks. bed les, 
squares, and other portions of carpets or carpeting, made wholly or i 
part of wool, and not specially provided for in this act, sha e 
| jected to the rate of duty herein imposed on carpets or carpeting of Lik 
character or description. 

“21. Whenever in this act the word ‘wool’ is used ‘ : 
with a manufactured article of which it is a component rteri i 
shall be held to include wool or hair of the she ( d it, a 
or other like animals, whether manufactured by the woolen, worsted. 
felt, or any other process. 

“Sec. 5. That on and after the day when this act shall eo into eff 
all goods, wares, and merchandise prev ly impo ] nd i 
enumerated, described, and provided for, for which 1 ' V 
made, and all such goods, wares, and merchandise prev 
without payment of duty and under bond for ware! 
tion, or any other purpose, for which no permit of dé ry 
porter or his agent has been Issued, shall be subjected to t 
imposed by this act and no other duty, upon the entry or t 
drawal thereof. 
| “Sec. 6. That all acts and parts of acts in 
sions of this act be, and the same are hereby. rep “] 
| take effect and be in force on and after the Ist day of 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate p: 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Sen led h 
consideration of executive business. After 4 minut pent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
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ithout objection, that course will 





The VICE PRESIDENT. W 
be followed. : 
The amendment is as follows: 
Add new s n cs follows 
> t i l l t 1 la f J : 
es t ifte enume! ‘ i nd rov 1 , 
imported from any foreign country into the United St , 0 
of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands and > | is 0 
Guam and Tutuila), be subjected to the duties herel: i and 
no ot! s; that ts to say: 
‘1. On wool of the sheep, hair of the camel, ; 1, and 
other like animals, and on all wools and hair on 


animals, the duty shall be 30 per cent : 
“2. On all noils, top waste, : 


i val 
te, ring waste, yarn waste, bur waste, 


i Walls 


waste thread was 
shoddies, mungo, flocks, wool extract, carbonized 
noils, and on all other wastes and on rags comp i who r | 
of wool, and not specially provided for in this act, t 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

“3. On combed wool or tops and roving or roping, made wholly « 
in part of wool or camel's hair, and on other wool and hair w 
have been advanced in any manner or by any process of manufactu 


beyond the washed or scoured condition, not specially provided for in 
this act, the duty shall be 30 per cent ad valorem. 

“4. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool the duty shall be 30 
per cent ad valorem. 

“5. On cloths, knit fabries, felts not woven, and all mannfactures 
of every description made, by any process, wholly or in part of wool, not 
specially provided for in this act, the duty shall be 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

“6. On blankets and flannels, composed wholly or in part of wool, 
the duty shall be 30 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That on flannels 
composed wholly or in part of wool, valued at above 50 cents per pound, 
the duty shall be 45 per cent ad valorem. 

“F women’s and children’s dress 


6 
zk 
' 


7. On 
cloths, bunting, and goods of 


goods, 


coat linings 


Italian 





similar description and chs t 


racter, com 
posed wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for in this 
act, the duty shall be 80 per cent ad valorem. 

“8. On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of 
every description, including shawls whether knitted or woven, and 
knitted articles of every description made up or manufactured holl 


or in part, and not specially provid i for in this act, composed wholly 
or in part of wool, the duty shall be 30 per cent ad valor 





















|p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, July 
113, 1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 12, 1911. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 

Capt. Alonzo Gray, Fourteenth Cavalry, to be major from 
June 26, 1911, vice Maj. William C. Rivers, Cavalry, unassigned, 
detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Alexander L. Dade, Ninth Cavalry, to be major from 
June 29, 1911, vice Maj. J. F. Reynolds Landis, Ninth Cavalry, 
advanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Henry Gibbins, Cavalry, unassigned, to be captain 
from June 29, 1911, vice Capt. Alexander L. Dade, Ninth Cav- 
alry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry R. Adair, Tenth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from June 26, 1911, vice First Lieut. Allan F. Pope, 
Tenth Cavalry, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. James 8. Greene, Tenth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from June 26, 1911, vice First Lieut. Robert M. 
Campbell, Eleventh Cavalry, detached from his proper command 
under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 
1911. 

Second Lieut, Gerald C. Brant, Ninth Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from June 26, 1911, vice First Lieut. Henry C. Pratt, 
Ninth Cavalry, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 

Second Lieut. Leonard C. Sparks, Sixth Field Artillery, to be 
first lieutenant from July 1, 1911, vice First Lieut. David C. 
Seagrave, Fourth Field Artillery, detailed in the Ordnance De- 
partment on that date. 

Second Lieut. John A. Crane, Fifth Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant from July 1, 1911, vice First Lieut. John Lund, 
Kourth Field Artillery, detailed in the Ordnance Department on 
that date. 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


Second Lieut. John R. Lynch, Third Field Artillery, to be 
second lieutenant of Cavalry, with rank from August 17, 1910. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


Second Lieut. Robert C. F. Goetz, Third Cavalry, to be second 
lieutenant of Field Artillery, with rank from August 17, 1910. 


ADVANCEMENT IN GRADE. 


Under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 
1911, the officer herein named for advancement in grade in 
accordance with the rank he would have been entitled to hold 
had promotion been lineal throughout his arm of service since 
the date of his entry into the arm to which he permanently 
belongs. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


Maj. J. F. Reynolds Landis, Ninth Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from June 29, 1911. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Richmond Bryant, a citizen of Texas, to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the United States Marine Corps from the 6th day of 
July, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Chief Gunner Arthur A. Phelps to be a chief gunner in the 
Navy, to rank with, but after, lieutenant (junior grade) on the 
retired list, from the 1ith day of February, 1910, the date upon 
which he was transferred to the retired list, in accordance with 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved June 29, 1906. 

Lieut. Commander Cleland Davis, an additional number in 
grade, to be a commander in the Navy from the 9th day of 
January, 1911, with the officer next above him. 

Lieut. Walter G. Roper to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 14th day of January, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edward L. McSheehy to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy to fill a vacancy occurring February 15, 1911, 
and to take rank from January 31, 1911. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieuten- 
ants in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1911, to fill va- 
eancies : 

Leigh Noyes and 

Walter B. Decker. 

Ensign Walter F. Jacobs to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the comple- 
tion of three years’ service as an ensign. 
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Passed Asst. Surg. Howard F. Strine to be a surgeon 
Navy from the 2d day of June, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Commander Henry H. Hough to be a commande: 
Navy from the 19th day of May, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 


Passed Asst. Surg. Louis W. Bishop to be a surgeon |; 


Navy from the 24th day of August, 1910, to fill a vacancy. 
Asst. Surg. Earle P. Huff to be a passed assistant s 
in the Navy from the 12th day of July, 1910, upon the 
tion of three years’ service as an assistant surgeon. 
Asst. Surg. Lawrence M. Schmidt to be a passed : 
surgeon in the Navy from the 28th day of December, 191: 
the completion of three years’ service as an assistant st) 
Asst. Surg. Ralph W. McDowell to be a passed a 
surgeon in the Navy from the 18th day of May, 1911, y 
completion of three years’ service as an assistant surges 
The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed 
surgeons in the Navy from the 15th day of June, 1911 
the completion of three years’ service as assistant surge: 
Lindsay C. Whiteside and 
George C. Thomas. 


COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 


Samuel W. Backus, of California, to be commissioner of 
gration at the port of San Francisco, Cal., in the De) 
of Commerce and Labor, vice Hart H. North, resigned. 


POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 


J. H. Mason to be postmaster at Columbiana, Ala., in | 
James I. Abercrombie, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Marshall Emmons to be postmaster at East Haddam, ( 


Office became presidential July 1, 1911. 


Grace W. Goddard to be postmaster at Hssex, Conn., in | 


of Alfred E. Goddard, deceased. 


FLORIDA. 


Belle Booth to be postmaster at Panama City, Fla. 
became presidential July 1, 1911. 


IDAHO. 


Otfice 


Edmond M. Merrell to be postmaster at Soda Springs, Idaho. 


Office became presidential July 1, 1911. 


ILLINOIS. 


Eugene S. Coddington to be postmaster at National 
Yards, Iil., in place of Thomas H. White. 
mission expired February 12, 1911. 


Charles H. Mead to be postmaster at Augusta, IIl., in p! 
Incumbent’s commission expired De 


of Joseph H. Coffman. 
cember 18, 1910. 

Merritt J. Platt to be postmaster at East Dubuque, I/l. 
became presidential July 1, 1911. 


IOWA. 


Incumbent's « 


Stock 


mM. 
ui 


ce 


Office 


Frank Kreamer to be postmaster at Exira, Iowa, in place ol 


Ernest D. Powell, resigned. 
KANSAS, 


Philip G. Kopplin to be postmaster at Hoisington, Kans., | 


place of Warren D. Vincent, removed. 
KENTUCKY. 


John J. Callihan to be postmaster at Russell, Ky. Oflic: 


came presidential July 1, 1911. 
MICHIGAN. 


Jacob Erb to be postmaster at Royal Oak, Mich. 
came presidential July 1, 1910. 


of 


Charles J. Pailthorpe to be postmaster at Petoskey, \ 


in place of James Buckley, deceased. 

Joseph O. Prosser to be postmaster at Palatka, Mich. 
became presidential July 1, 1911. 

William H. Whittle to be postmaster at Painesdale 
in place of Charles G. Kellow, resigned. : 

Algernon 8. Young to be postmaster at Harrison, 
became presidential July 1, 1911. 

MONTANA, 


Howard M. Cosier to be postmaster at Poplar, 
became presidential July 1, 1911. 

Ingeborg Jacobson to be postmaster at Cut 
Office became presidential July 1, 1911. 

Edwin ©. Spencer to be postmaster at Hardin, 
became presidential July 1, 1911. 

Charles Weber to be postmaster at Thompson, 
became presidential July 1, 1911. 


Mich 


Mont. 
Bank, 
Mont. 


Mont. 








1911. 


MISSOURI. 


George Kells to be postmaster at Elvins, Mo., in place of 
Carr Hartshorn, resigned. 
NEDBASKA. 


rohm W. Steinhart to be postmaster at Nebraska City, Nebr., 
a ‘ace of Frank McCartney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1910. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Charles Eichhorn to be postmaster at West Hoboken, N. J., 
in place of Charles Eichhorn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
» 5, 1910. 

William P. Ellett to be postmaster at Branchville, N. J., in 
place of George Phillips, resigned. 

John M. Onderdonk to be postmaster at Montvale, N. J. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1911. 

William H. Pfeiffer to be postmaster at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
in place of George H. Tice, removed. 

NEW YORK. 
Charles C. Horton to be postmaster at Silver Creek, N. Y., in 


place of Charles ©. Horton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1911. 
OHIO, 
Peter T. McLellan to be postmaster at Lucasville, Ohio. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1911. 
Mary Sivalls to be postmaster at Woodville, Ohio. Office be- 


came presidential January 1, 1911. 
OKLAHOMA, 


Office became presidential July 1, 1911. 


Allas M. Gingrich to be postmaster at Marshall, Okla. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1909. 
George W. Merrill to be postmaster at Stratford, Okla. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1911. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Peter W. Triebele to be postmaster at Willow Grove, Pa. 

Office became presidential July 1, 1911. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Henry D. Lehmberg to be postmaster at Colome, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1911. 

Joseph P. Purintun to be postmaster at De Smet, S. Dak., in 
place of Delbert W. Wilmarth. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1911. 

Albert G. Richards to be postmaster at Morristown, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1911. 

TEXAS. 

Jack Alley to be postmaster at Tahoka, Tex., in place of 
Amagar B. McLoud, resigned. 

John M. Cape to be postmaster at San Marcos, Tex., in place 
= John M. Cape. Incumbent’s commission expired February 13, 

911. 

Tolbert Hannon to be postmaster at Richmond, Tex., in place 
of Henry L. Somerville, deceased. 

May Harrison to be postmaster at Rising Star, Tex., in place 
a Harrison. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 

Andrew G. Hershner to be postmaster at Angleton, Tex., in 
Place of Andrew G. Hershner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 13, 1911. 

D. G. Hunt to be postmaster at Eastland, Tex., in place of 
ge J. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
mi. 19 e 
vA. W. Long to be postmaster at Childress, Tex., in place of 
U. S. Weddington, removed. 

Gustave A. Pannewitz to be postmaster at Shiner, Tex., in 


place of Gustave A. Pannewitz. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 11, 1910. 


VIRGINIA. 
Susan H. Boswell to be postmaster at Burkeville, Va., in 
place of John H. Boswell, deceased. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Zephaniah J. Martin to be postmaster at Fairview (late 


ep W. Va., in place of Zephaniah J. Martin ,to change name 
oO ce. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ezccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 12, 1911. 
ASSISTANT Soricrror OF THE DEPARTMENT oF COMMERCE AND 
LABor. 


Edward T. Quigley to be Assistant Solicitor of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. 
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COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 
Samuel W. Backus, Commissioner of Immigration, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ILLINOIS. 
Charles 8, Mead, Augusta. 
MICHIGAN. 
Charles J. Pailthrope, Petoskey. 
TENNESSEE. 


Robert P. Sulte, Rockwood. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, July 12, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by Rev. Paul R. Hickok, of Metropolitan Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., as follows: 

We praise Thee, O Lord, our God, for the 
that Thou art present, that Thou art 
who diligently seek after Thee. We 
confessing Thy sovereignty over us 
Pardon all our iniquities, we pray, and fill 
purpose after righteousness. May we know 
we earnestly desire to perform Thy will. 

Give Thy richest blessings unto all Thy servants everywhere, 
and especially to the Members and officers of this House in 
their deliberations and in their enactments. Give Thy very 
special and merciful blessing to all 


assurance we |! 
the rewarder of tl! 
before Thee 1 
oking Th 
us with a stro: 
Thy will, and : 


come 
and iny 


those who are ill or bm 


dened or tempted or who are passing through tribula 
Particularly would we ask Thy blessing for the household of 


that one of the Members of this House recently deceased, a 
we earnestly beseech Thee that the rt which 
from the Most High may come to each one of them. 

Mercifully preserve and protect, O God, the love 
are far away. Increase our own love for our country and 
devotion to our institutions, and in all our coming gol 
let the words of our mouths and the motives of our hearts 
acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, our strength an 
deemer. We ask it in the Master’s name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 8, 1911, was 
read and approved. 


. f 
COomio 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and resolutions of 


the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 


tepresentatives was requested: 
S.77. An act to provide for the appointment of 
district judge in and for the district of Colorado; 
S. 955. An act to provide for the extension of the post-offi 
and courthouse building at Dallas, Tex., and for other pu 
S.1069. An act to amend an act authorizing the wid 
and extension of Minnesota Avenue SE. from its presi 
nus near Pennsylvania Avenue SE. to the Sheriff Road, 
proved February 25, 1909; 
S$. 1650. An act to amend 


: seeks. 
one adaitior 


section 110 of an act to « 


revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, appr 1 


March 3, 1911; 

S. 2600. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the 
trict of Columbia to prevent the exhibition of obscene, | 
indecent, or vulgar pictures in public places of ar 
the District of Columbia ; 

S. 2604. An act authorizing the President to appoint an addi- 
tional circuit judge for the fourth circuit; 

S. 2768. An act to authorize the St. Louis-Kansas City E! 
tric Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Misso 
River at or near the town of Weldon Springs Landing, Mo.; 

S. J. Res. 31. Joint resolution 
War to loan certain tents for the use of the Astoria Cents 
to be held at Astoria, Oreg., August 10 to September 9, 

S. J. Res. 32. Joint resolution authorizing chief « I 
of surveyors general to approve and sign plats and field 1 
of public-land surveys; also 

Senate concurrent resolution 6. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Represent 


That the hearings held before the Employers’ Lia km 
Compensation Commission be printed as a public d t it 
3,500 additional copies be printed for the use of t ! ‘Ss 
ity and Workmen’s Compensation Commission 


The message also announced that the Senate had pas 
following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep nsibility the an 
nouncement of the death of the Hon. ALEXANDER CLARK MITCHELL, late 
a Representative from the State of Kansas. 


lusement itt 


antl § A, | Ch eies 
authorizing th Secretar 


ed the 


ee A A 


we cent Ma 


: 
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Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to communicate a copy of 


these sencbations:4e thin tkewae af thagenseabnebean vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries «¢ 4) 


ea 


_ Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 77. An act to provide for the appointment of one additional 
district judge in and for the district of Colorado; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S.955. An act to provide for the extension of the post-office 
and courthouse building at Dallas, Tex., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


S$. 1069. An act to amend an act authorizing the widening and | 
extension of Minnesota Avenue SE. from its present terminus | 


near Pennsylvania Avenue SE. to the Sheriff Road, approved 


February 25, 1909; to the Committee on the District of Co- | 


lumbia. 

S$. 1650. An act to amend section 110 of an act to codify, re- 
vise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2600. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the District 


or vulgar pictures in public places of amusement in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


S. 2604. An act authorizing the President to appoint an addi- | the report. 


tional circuit judge for the fourth circuit; to the Committee on | 


the Judiciary. 

S. 2768. An act to authorize the St. Louis-Kansas City Electric 
Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Missouri River at 
or near the town of Weldon Springs Landing, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 31. Joint resolution authorizing the 
to be held at Astoria, Oreg., August 10 to September 9, 1911; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

8S. J. Res. 32. Joint resolution authorizing chief clerk in offices 
of Surveyors General to approve and sign plats and field notes 
of public-land surveys; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Senate concurrent resolution 6. ° 


_Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the hearings held before the Employers’ Liability and Workmen's 


Compensation Commission be printed as a public document and that | 


3.900 additional copies be printed for the use of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility and Workmen’s Compensation Commission— ; 


to the Committee on Printing. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand there are a 
few informal orders that gentlemen desire to ask for this morn- 
ing, and I therefore move to dispense with the proceedings under 
the calendar for to-day, this being Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Alabama, to dispense with the proceedings under 
Calendar Wednesday for to-day. 

The question was taken, and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the motion was agreed to. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to discharge the Committee on Appropriations from further con- 
sideration of the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 12109) to 
supply a deficiency in the appropriations for the contingent ex- 
penses of the House of Representatives for the fiscal year 1911, 
and for other purposes, move to disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and to ask for a conference thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to discharge the Committee on Appropriations 
from further consideration of Senate amendments to the bill 
H. R. 12109, the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, and move 
to disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on disagreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees on the 
part of the House: 

Mr. FirzGeraup, Mr. Bartuett, Mr. Cannon. 


IMPORTATION OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD, by direction of the Committee on Ways 
nnd Means, reported the bill H. R. 12312, to amend paragraph 
500 of the act approved August 5, 1909, entitled “An act to pro- 


; Secretary of | 
War to loan certain tents for the use of the Astoria Centennial. | 





age the industries of the United States, and 


United States, and for other purposes,” which was read 9 ¢>« 
and second time, and, with the accompanying report (No. « 
ordered printed and referred to the Committee of the W)},) 


ia 


House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to the gent), 
that probably by unanimous consent we can pass the bj! 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the « 
man from New York that I will be very glad to call it 
the House and pass it now. It has not been printed, of ; 
but it comes here with the unanimous report from t! 
mittee on Ways and Means. It merely corrects a mistak; 


was made in the Senate in reference to paragraph 500 of + 


tariff act. I therefore ask unanimous consent, Mr. Spea! 
call up the bill that I have just reported, and that it | 
sidered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole 1 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks 
mous consent that the bill H. R. 12812, amending para: 


| of the tariff act, may be considered now in the House ; 


Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the report fully « 


: ‘ | the bill, and instead of taking up the time of the Hi 
of Columbia to prevent the exhibition of obscene, lewd, indecent, | 


making an explanation, I will ask unanimous consent 
Clerk may read the report. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will first read the bill 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 12312) to amend paragraph 500 of the act 
August 5, 1909, entitled “An act to provide revenue, eq: 
and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
purposes.” 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 500 of the act approy 
1909, entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duti 
courage the industries of the United States, and for othe 
shall be so amended as to read as follows: 

“500. Articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of | 
States, when returned after having been exported, without |! 
advanced in value or improved in condition by any pro ( 
facture or other means; casks, barrels, carboys, bags, and oi 
tainers or coverings of American manufacture exported 


| American products, or exported empty and returned filled wit 


products. including shooks and staves when returned a 
boxes; also quicksilver flasks or bottles, iron or steel drums 
the shipment of acids, of either domestic or foreign manutfact 
shall have been actually exported from the United States; but 
the identity of such articles shall be made, under general! re: 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, but the ex 
bags from duty shall apply only to such domestic bags as m 
ported by the exporter thereof, and if any such articles are su 
internal-revenve tax at the time of exportation, such tax s)a! 
to have been paid before exportation and not refunded; p 
dry plates or films of American manufacture (except movi 
films), exposed abroad, whether developed or not, and filnis 
ing-picture machines, light struck or otherwise damaged, or worn 
as fo be unsuitable for any other purpose than the recovery of t 


| stituent materials, provided the basic films are of American | 


ture, but proot of the identity of such articles shall be mad j 
eral regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the ‘Ir 
Provided, That this paraaseps shall not apply to any article upon) 
an allowance of drawback has been made, the reimportatior 

is hereby prohibited except upon payment of duties equal to t 
backs allowed; or to any article manufactured in bonded wil 
exported under any provision of law: And provided further, '\ 
manufactured tobacco which has been exported without | 
internal-revenue tax shall be reimported it shall be retained in t 
tody of the collector of customs until internal-revenue stamps 
ment of the legal duties shall be placed thereon: And provid 
That cattle, horses, sheep, and other domestic animals stra 

the boundary line into any foreign country or driven 
boundary line by the owners for temporary pasturage purposé 
together with their offspring, shall be dutiable, unless broug)ht 
the United States within six months, under regulations to be | 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, in accordance with the provisi 
paragraph 492.’ 


The Clerk read the report (No. 61), as follows: 


Mr. Unperwoop, from the Committee on Ways and Means, s' 
the following report, to accompany H. R. 12312: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred 
(H. R. 12312) to amend paragraph 500 of the act approved A 
1909, entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and ' 
‘or other purposes 
had the same under consideration, report it back to the Louse 
amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. : ¥ 

Paragraph 500 of the act yo shee August 5, 1909, provides i 
return free of duty “ articles the ee eee, or manufactur 
United States, not including animals.” The phrase “ not includ 
mals” was introduced into the bill on the floor of the Senate : 
sequent to the mepert of the bill from the Senate commitiee. | 
not in the bill as it passed the House of Representatives. The !2»- 
used was obviously intended to limit the conduct of cattle fect: 
breeders along the border lines and was not intended to limit 10 
which are transported into Canada or Mexico for temporary | 
and returned after a short stay in the foreign country. To ho: 
such animals would be dutiable would, in effect, be to place 2 | 
tion upon domestic-born animals which was not placed on for 
animals and which clearly was not contemplated by Congress : 
time the law was passed. a 

The Secretary of the Treasury, on June 16, 1911, wrote the fol! 
letter to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the |! 


1 
i} 


’ 








1911. 


of Representatives, which fully explains the necessity for the passage of 
this bill: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1911. 


no CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND Means, 4 
mc House of Representatives. 


sir: I invite your attention to the case of Bragg v. 


The United 


3 oj n the United States Court of Customs Appeals, May 1, | . : : . as , : —_ 
Siates, decided i r Pi : | deg of aristocratic pedigree, the entire wheels of leg 


1911 (T. D., 31575), of which I inclose herewith a copy. _ This decision 
upset the practice of the department to admit domestic animals exported 
and returned free of duty, except as are expressly provided for under 
~oracraph 492 of the tariff act of August 5, 1909. I also invite your 
‘ttention to a decision of the department of April 1, 1910 (T. D., 
2481), a copy of which I inclose herewith, which indicates the reasons 
for the attitude of the department with respect to the meaning of the 
words “not including animals,” as it appears in the paragraph 500 of 
the tariff act of August 5, 1909. 

“In view of the decision of the court in the Bragg case, however, the 
department has felt constrained to alter its practice and to issue in- 
<tryetions for the collection of duty on all domestic animals taken 
d and returned, except those straying or driven across the boundary 
line, 2s yo by paragraph 492. These instructions went into effect 

June 1, 19 . 

? ‘ile article 659 of the Customs Regulations of 1908 provided for 
the free entry of teams and vehicles of domestic origin returning from 
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Canada or Mexico on the production of evidence establishing the fact | 


of domestie origin, there is some doubt as to the propriety of continu- 
ing this provision in force even to accommodate express companies and 
merchants who make daily trips into Canada or Mexico at such places 
as Detroit, El Paso, ete. In any event, the result will be that any 
domestic-bred saddle horses taken into Canada, Bermuda, or other 
ne by places for pleasure will be dutiable upon their return. and the 
same will be true of all other domestic pet animals taken out of the 
country. (See paragraphs 225-229, inclusive, of the tariff act of 1909.) 

In view of these circumstances, I have the honor to suggest that 
paragraph 500 of the tariff act be amended by striking out in the sec- 
ond line thereof the words “‘ not including animals,” and by adding at 
the end thereof the following words: 

“And provided further, That cattle, horses, sheep, and other domestic 
animals straying across the boundary line into any foreign country, 
or driven ‘across such boundary line by the owners for temporary pas- 
turage purposes only, together with their offspring, shall be dutiable 
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stored to its former good health, the ruthless hand of the tax 
collector was stretched out and the announcement was made 
that this reinvigorated Pomeranian could not enter the sacred 
portals of the United States unless a contribution was made to 
the Treasury. As a result of the agitation over this, not 
mongrel, yellow dog, but Pomeranian pup, which, I believe, is a 


gis] mn 
|} were started with a rapidity unknown in recent 3. And it 
became necessary in this sweltering weather to bring bas to 
this city the eminent gentlemen composing the Committee on 
Ways and Means in order that these reinvigorated and r 1 
pups might be admitted without having their owners subjected 
to the penalty of contributing a fair tax to the United St 5 
Government. There was no demand for a report from the Tariff 
Board, no insistence that this bill go over to the regular ses i 


of Congress until the Tariff Board could investigate it and 
determine whether the conditions were such that th ie 
animals should be permitted to come in free of duty. [Applause 
and laughter.] But the imperative demand is made, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury writes a special letter to the ehair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, calling his attention 
to the necessity for action at once. And I was astounded when 
I saw my colleague from New York [Mr. PAyNe] imploring the 


gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNperwoop] to ask unanil 3 


se don 


| consent to take this bill up at once, even before it was in print 


| to suspend the duties on meats for one year and put mea 


i 
so that Members could examine it, in order that relief might be 
afforded to such people. 
Mr. Speaker, I recall that during the last session of Congress, 


when a colleague of my own and of himself introduced a il 


upon 


| the free list, in order that the suffering people of the United 


regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, in ac- | 


cordance with the provisions of paragraph 492.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, as the report shows, the 
words “not ineluding animals” were added to section 500 of 
the Payne tariff bill. The courts have decided that if those 
words remain in the bill it prevents a man from riding his 


horse across the border and coming back without paying duty | 


on it, or taking domestic animals across the border and coming 
back. The object of the bill is merely to restore the old law, 
as suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury, and save this 
hardship to people living on the border. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman per- 
mit a question? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Is this a unanimous report? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. What was the character of the case in 
which this decision arose? What kind of an animal was sub- 
ject to a tax which resulted in this legislation? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the decision was in reference 
to domestic animals. I think ft was a horse or cattle or some- 
thing of that kind which resulted in the decision. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Was it not a dog case? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think there was a dog case also, but 
I do not think that is the decision to which the Secretary refers 
that made the Court of Appeals—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Alabama says this 
is a unanimous report on this bill amending the Payne-Aldrich 
law. Was there any report from the Tariff Board approving 
this legislation? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think we are enabled to successfully 
report this bill without the intervention of the Tariff Board. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I would like a few minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand the bill is to 
be considered under the five-minute rule, and I have not the 
— to yield, but the gentleman can take the floor in his own 
ime, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 
ment, reading the first paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


. Be it enacted, ete., That paragraph 500 of the act approved August 
5, 1909, entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
shall be so amended as to read as follows: 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very interesting bill. A short time since 
a citizen of the United States of the female sex, returning from 
* trip abroad, was halted by the customs officials and informed 
that under the present tariff law her Pomeranian dog was sub- 
ject to a tax. There was great consternation in administration 
circles at once. Here was this poor, suffering pup, taken abroad 
for its health by its unhappy mistress, and upon returning, re- 





. : : | States might be relieved from the exactions of the Beef Tri 
unless brought back to the United States within six months, under | 


and obtain for themselves necessary subsistence at a reason:l 
cost, the gentleman from New York declined to call a meeting 
of the Committee on Ways and Means even to consider the 
bill: and he made the announcement that after a can 
among the Republican members of that committee it was 
termined that no legislation correcting any of the iniquities or 
inequalities of the law which bore his honored nam vu 
even be considered by the committee. How unfortunate! It 
was only the suffering people of the United States - 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from. New York 
[Mr. Firzeerautp] has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was not a pack of Pomeranian pups 
or of mongrel dogs, or even of yellow dogs, that had suddenly 
been brought back to our attractive shores and had set up their 
pitiful bark and appeal for relief. If it had been, I am certain 
under those circumstances the gentleman from New York | Mr. 
PAYNE] would have hastily gathered his committee together 
and reported a bill to afford relief both to the domestic anima! 
affected and to the dilettante owners who came back from trips 
abroad for their various ailments and afilictions and could t 
bear to be subjected to any inconvenience or annoyance. Mr. 
Speaker, all through the country there has been a most violent 
complaint about our customs regulations affecting returni) 
tourists. In the examination of their personal effects they | 
been subjected to unparalleled indignities. The average A 
ean citizen returning to this country from abroad, under e 
administration of the present law, is treated as a criminal. 

And yet, in spite of the protests that have arisen from 
these men and women and in spite of the indignities to which 
they have been subjected upon the wharves of the cities at 
which the trans-Atlantic liners dock, no one has suggested 





{After a pause.] The 


undue haste to so legislate as to ameliorate the cond s 
existing and to treat American citizens as though they ws 
what they are—honest and reputable persons, w ry to iy 
whatever taxes might properly be imposed upon their im» 
tions. But once the unholy hand of the taxgatherer was 1 
upon this pet Pomeranian pup then a new condition aros 


it was necessary that the Congress expeditiously and « 
and speedily, without delay, should afford relief, so 
poor afflicted animals might not be separated fr 
possessors, even momentarily. [Laughter.] I am 

at last the country has had an opportunity to ascert 
particular thing in this country suffering under | 


provisions of the Payne-Aldrich bill would appeal to 5 v 
of the minority in this House and would actuate the Ley s 
to unite in a unanimous report and to implore dy n 
in order to obtain relief. [Laughter.] I trust 1 wl 
next bill reported from the Committee on Ways and M 


designed not so much to relieve those who might be anavyed 


meee fe 
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because their pet dogs would be interfered with, but in order to 
give relief to the people, the great masses of the people, will 
be brought in here, we will have the same unanimity of 
opinion and the same desire for speedy action from that part 
of the House. [Laughter.] I am certain that the country will 
rejoice at such an exhibition of reform and disinterested spirit 
on the part of that side on behalf of the people, rather than, as 
appears to be the record of the party, in favor of legislation 
for special interests. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I find now that the dog—pet, mongrel, or what- 
ever else—has been classed with the other special interests 
which obtain speedy relief at the hands of the minority. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wew York yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
time of the gentleman be extended. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not care for an extension. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The gentleman deplores the 
fact that this legislation is in the interest of dogs, rather than 
in the interest of the people. But does he not think that its 
terms are broad enough to include frankfurters, and thus indi- 
rectly relieve the people in some degree? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not deplore, Mr. Speaker, the fact 
that this legislation is in the interest of dogs. I am glad that 
even dogs will have their day at the hands of the minority. 
The people have had their day denied and postponed so long 
that perhaps it is a promise for the future when the minority 
is willing to recognize that the “dog shall have his day,” and 
the time may be coming when they will be willing to give the 
people an equal opportunity of relief. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make an observa- 
tion and ask a question. It has often been said and is well 
known that a mongrel dog frequently makes the best trick dog; 
but in order to bring the matter to the attention of the gentle- 
man from New York and to the House, I would ask the gentle- 
man from New York if he would not be gracious enough 
to inform me who owns this pup that he speaks about? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I am not sufficiently inter- 
ested in the pup to have obtained the information requested. 
I refer the gentleman to the Republican members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, all of whom favor this legislation, 
and perhaps they will be able to satisfy the gentleman, pri- 
vately, and he may not then care to ventilate the infortmation 
that he obtains. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, when my distinguished colleague, 
with his bright mind—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman appear 
on behalf of the pup? [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I appear on behalf of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FirzceraLp], my friend and colleague, 
and you may call him whatever name you choose. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I will say that the gentle- 
man’s colleague, even if a mongrel pup, would not seek the 
assistance of the gentleman from New York. There are many 
on this side of the House who could look after his interest, 
even if he were incompetent to look after it himself. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, I am simply a volunteer [laughter], Mr. 
Speaker, when the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcerarp], 
who is so bright, usually so well informed, and who works so 
diligently to keep up with the business of the House, can not 
see anything more in this bill than a yellow pup, or the relief 
of the owner of a yellow pup, it shows the necessity for the 
report of a Tariff Board, even upon such a bill as this, or the 
necessity for some other information to inform the intelligence 
on that side of the House as to the nature and scope of the bill 
and why it should be passed. 

This clause was put in the Dingley law as we are putting it 
in the law to-day. It was put in at the request of some cattle 
owners in the State of Texas, who desired to drive their cattle 
over into Mexico, feed them there, and bring them back again 
at the end of the period of the pasturing season, in order to 
produce beef for the free citizens of the United States, and 
save the grass of Texas for the other live animals there, includ- 
ing cattle and sheep. So you get into not only the beef business, 


but the mutton business and the wool business in the s; 
Texas in this little bill. 

The bill reported by the chairman of the committee ; 
cisely as was the Dingley bill in this particular, in ree 
this paragraph, and precisely as was the present law as 
the House; but some Senator moved this amendment anq 
not considered at great length in the Senate and the con 
committee overlooked it; so it was agreed to; and it sh 
not only my friend’s friend, the little yellow dog, but it 
out the cattle and the privilege of pasturing them in }; 
and in Canada, and it shuts out even the sending of horses 
there and bringing them back again. If my friend sh: 
to Niagara Falls and cross the bridge, the hackman who 
him across would not be able to get back again unless ho 
the duty on his horses—all because of this amendmen 
was put in in the Senate. Now, the House can see by { 
things that I have said how proper it is that this bil! 
pass, and how ill-fitted and ill-timed the criticisms on it | 
distinguished friend and colleague from New York [Mr. | 
GERALD], and he possibly would not have made them if 
had the intelligence on the subject that the Tariff Board 
have furnished after they had considered the question . 
he could have obtained from any member of the Comm! 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not know, but it has not been st: 

I would like to know, if any inquiry has been made ; 
question of what is the difference in the cost of produc 
the Pomeranian pup abroad and at home? 

Mr. PAYNE. I would state to the gentleman, Mr. § 
that all those questions were considered years ago, : 
Republicans generally are pretty well posted on th 
course, I despair of my friend ever learning anything 
subject, even if we get a report on it from the Tariff b 

Mr. HARDY. I presume that question was gone i! 
the Payne tariff bill was under consideration? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I do not remember any such t! 
Speaker, but if the gentleman will look through the 
pages of testimony taken on that bill, he may find : 
lightenment in those pages even on that subject. I ! 
he will diligently inquire, even though the weather is ho! 
will be able to forget all about the weather. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New Y 
has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to have five minutes more 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
that the gentleman’s time be extended for five min 
has not done much yet. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks | 
mous consent that the time of his colleague may be « 
for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would be willing to yield the fi 
what I have said in reply to the gentleman’s 10 or 15 
when he had the floor [applause on the Republican si 
I want to make one suggestion more to the gentleman, : 
is that he should get in his mind a comparison of things. 
things are larger than others, of course. The wool and 
schedule is the most important in the law. ‘At great ex 
the Tariff Board are getting a great deal of informatio: 
subject, as I happen to know from recent inquiry of tha 
and I think they will be able to present some informatio 
cember upon which even my colleague could make an | 
ment on the Democratic caucus bill, if he were advi: 
presume it will get through his understanding by that 
the fact that there has been a surplus the last year 
800,000 under the present law—I mean the year ending . 
1910—and the surplus of $46,000,000 or $47,000,000 
year ending June 30, 1911; and he will not be frightened |) 
to our having a deficit or a growing deficiency in the 1: 
or anything of that kind, and if he would calm his mind 
understanding and focus them upon the real question in 
to the revision of Schedule K, I think perhaps he woul’ 
in such a shape that he would offer some amendments «' 
the caucus bill—in the caucus, of course, not in the 1! 
and would be unwilling to be bound hand and foot by © !)0 
cratic caucus on a bill which he knew nothing about and 0 
even some of his friends on the committee told me they (1) »° 
know anything about on that side of the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understood the gentleman to say (1 
by December we might have enough information to jusi'y 4 
revision of Schedule K. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the Tariff Board will present additional 
facts on the wool schedule, so that even the gentleman ‘rom 
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New York, my colleague, and his friends on that side of the 
House would understand, so that they could get at a more in- 
telligent revision of the wool schedule than now. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Even as long ago as the first session of 
the Sixty-first Congress the gentleman from New York believed 
that the woolen schedule was too high and should be revised? 

Mr. PAYNE. He certainly did, never has concealed it, always 
acknowledged and worked hard to make it lower; and if he 


could have had the information I think we will have from the | 


yariff Board in December he would have been enabled to con- 
vince his colleague of that fact and revised the wool schedule in 
that bill 





Mr. FITZGERALD. So the gentleman desires to get this | 


information, not to convince this side of the House that the wool 
schedule should be lowered, but to convince his own side of the 
House that could not be convinced without it. [Applause on 
the Democratie side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, if my friend will wait a minute, not to 
convinee our side of the House. We are utterly powerless in 
regard to changing any schedule in this law. We can not do it. 
You do not believe the intelligence we can give you on the 
subiect. You go into a caucus, and we can not find anything 
there stated in that caucus except gross misstatements in regard 
to the revenues which you did believe and you did not—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman speaks about the cau- 
cus—— 

Mr. PAYNE (continuing). If you would come with an open 
mind into the House for information, we could convince you by 
that information you were wrong about this wool bill you have 
brought in here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; the gentleman could not convince 
that side of the House that the present schedule is wrong, and 
you could not convince me that my side is wrong—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman—to give a little 
more intelligence on the subject and get a little more informa- 
tion—what I was trying to do was to adjust the schedule of a 
duty at so much per pound on the scoured wool in whatever 
form it might be brought in instead of a duty which is to-day 
making a discrimination between scoured wool and the woo! in 
the fleece. 

And while I had information which convinced me on the 
subject, I did not have that full and accurate information which 
we will have when it comes from the Tariff Board, and which, 
I think, will convince any gentleman in this House upon the 
subject that it is not only feasible but right, just, and equitable 
that we should have a schedule that will be entirely equitable, 
with a specific duty instead of the discarded, worn-out, and by 
all the nations of the world utterly repudiated ad valorem 
duty, which you put all through your wool bill and propose to 
put through the entire revision of the tariff, so far as you are 
able. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Payne] has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fitz- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent that the time of his colleague 
be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Now, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Payne] was chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means for 12 years before he attempted to revise the tariff. If 
he could not get all the information he needed in that time, how 
long does he think the country ought to wait for him to be in- 
formed in order to perform the work devolving upon the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, if I could not get all the informa- 
tion needed in 14 years as chairman of the committee, and a 
longer time as member of the committee, it shows the necessity 
for hard work on the part of men with sufficient force under 
them to conduct the investigation in order to get a full and 
complete knowledge of the tariff. I think with such a report 
my friend and honored colleague might be instructed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Ali I have to say is, that since the 
gentleman could not get that information in 12 years, dogs are 
very fortunate with the Republican Party in power. 

2 Mr. PAYNE. I think the gentleman ought to label that 

this is a joke” before he puts it into the Recorp. Perhaps 
a diagram would help it out. Dogs may be unfortunate that 
the Republican Party is not in power, but there are 95,000,000 
people in the United States that are doubly unfortunate that 
the Republicans are not in power to-day. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. CANNON. I am very glad to stand under this fan, Mr. 
Speaker, and I hope the number of them will increase. 
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I listened with interest to both of the gentlemen from New 
York. I am for this bill. It has the unanimous report of the 
committee. I think all of us are for it. It will pass by unani- 
mous consent, as it ought to pass. Of course the Pomeranian 
pup has been with us heretofore, and is still with us, whether 
its mistress takes it over into Canada and wants to bring it 
back, being a native of the United States, or not. I suppose 
under this amendment she could not be taxed. I am here to 
| defend the Pomeranian pup in some cases. In the absence of 
| any other family it is better than no family, in my judgment. 
| [Laughter.] But, then, that is a matter of taste. My friend 
| from New York [Mr. Frrzeeratp] has had much to say about 
his colleague. His colleague is perfectly able to take care of 
himself. As you, not we in the minority, have managed, 
the recommendations of our President, to pass the so-called 
Canadian reciprocity bill, that might be termed a “ pact,” 
through the House, without any report from the Tariff Com- 
mission, going, as you say, along your lines, but not going as 
far as you desire, I apprehend that you will manage to pass 
this bill by unanimous consent. I am for it, I say again, as a 
Member of the minority, although I am against and was 
against the bill that you passed, and which will pass, I appre- 









under 





[After a pause.] | 


hend, in the Senate by vote of Democratic Senators. I am 
against it for many reasons. You say it is in harmony with 
your policies; and, great heavens, how the tears have run 
down the cheeks of some of the people of the country, and 
how the great metropolitan press of the country in great head- 
lines has said, “ We are one people, the dear Canadians and the 
dear Americans.” How we should fall upon each other’s necks 
and promote harmony and good feeling, and assist them in 
their material interests in products of the soil, even when 
they refused the President who negotiated the agreement to 
have complete free trade in Canadian and American products 
generally. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I would be glad to have five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. When the doctor, living on the American 
side, rides across the Canadian border, or, living in Texas, rides 
across the Mexican border, to see a patient, I am perfectly 
willing that he shall come back, I will say to my friend from 
New York [Mr. FitTzGeraALp], without paying duty upon the 
American horse which he rides, for the preservation of the 
health of the patient and for good feeling. This is real good 
feeling, real humanity. It does not cost anything. It is not 
an excuse to drag in a great measure that will impair our 
revenues many, many million dollars, and as the years come and 
go will injure one-third of our people, and in the end all our 
people, at the expense of one-third of our population, developing 
a country that is now undeveloped at our expense and to their 
profit. 

Now, then, I will say to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD], we can stand the Pomeranian pup. Great heav- 
ens! The business of this country halts. The public press 
tell us that by the action of this special session of Congress and 
the agitation of a change of the revenue laws 60 per cent of 
the spindles in New England are silent. Business grows less 
each day on account of the proceedings of this extraordinary 
session of Congress. I will agree that you are not responsible 
for being in session, but you are raising the devil with the in- 
dustries and the prosperity of the country, now that you are 
here. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, there is legislation that might be well enacted. 
But it seems to me that this whole proceeding and this whole 
extraordinary session of Congress is a mere play back and forth 
| for a little or a big political position, and 90,000,000 of people 
| are paying the penalty. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Just a word in conclusion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks five minutes more. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. I think I will not use that much. 

I sympathize with you, gentlemen of the majority. Last 
Congress you hungered and thirsted for a Tariff Board. You 
were ready to tackle almost anything that would make con- 
fusion when you were in the minority. [Laughter.] Now that 
we are not responsible and when many of our friends believe 
in a Tariff Board, except as to Canadian reciprocity and Pome- 
ranian pups, you do not want a Tariff Board. [Laughter.] 
Then we saw you; and now we see you. We do not recognize 
you as the same individuals. 

Well, it is all proper enough. But, gentlemen, when the books 
are posted and the settlement comes, as it will come, 90,000,000 
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of people will not look on unmoved, with business and produc- 
tion halted because consumption halts, and there will be some- 
thing drop in November, 1912. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] . 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, Tennessee has furnished many great 
statesmen to the Nation, and among them two Speakers of this 
House—James K. Polk and John Bell. The portrait of John 
Bell graces the Hall of this Chamber just back of the Speaker’s 
chair, given over to the portraits of the Speakers of this great 
legislative body. John Bell was the last candidate of the Whig 
Party for President, then called the Constitutional Union Party. 
He carried the State of Tennessee in the great struggle of 1860. 

I think it will be interesting to the membership of this House 
to know that there lives in Tennessee a grandson of this great 
man, and who resembles in features his illustrious grandfather, 
and not only in physical features, but in ideals and statesman- 
like characteristics. I have thought that it will be not only 
interesting but beneficial for us to know the views of this 
descendant of the great John Bell as to our duties and responsi- 
bilities as national lawmakers. 

Mr. Speaker, shortly after the election of the junior Senator 
from Tennessee by the legislature last January his friends 
and admirers gave a banquet in his honor, and among the 
gentlemen on the program for speeches was this grandson of 
John Bell, the Hen. John Bell Keeble, now a citizen of Nashville, 
Tenn., and one of the ablest and most distinguished members of 
the bar of his native State. I now send the reading clerk a news- 
paper report of Mr. Keeble’s address on the occasion I have 
mentioned, and ask that it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

John Bell Keeble was next introduced. 

Mr. Keeble said: To those assembled here, viewing with pleasure the 
advent of our guest of honor into the service of the State, and to him 
just leaving his chosen calling for a new field of action, let me declare 
the dignity and solemnity of such an hour. 

Let him who contemplates a consecration of his life to affairs of 
state, do so not lightly, but reverently. The curse of our institutions 
is the fact that men rush into Po life as though it were a market 
place in which their intellectual wares may bring them gold or gain, 
and look upon politics as a game, the chief prize of which is position 
and power for the victor. 

It may not be amiss to turn your thoughts to-night to the story of 
the consecration of a life to public service that is recorded in the puges 
of a book which has been the inspiration of more noble actions and 
greater sacrifices than all the other books the world has treasured. 

Samuel, instructed by Jehovah at Bethlehem, in Jesse’s home, finds 
David. David, who at this time had spent his days in keeping his 
father’s sheep. The ceremony incident to his setting apart for public 
service was as solemn and as reverent as a call to the priesthood. 

I am persuaded that this serious dedication of this life to public 
service left a profound impression upon David's life. It remained with 
him as he waited the day upon which he was to leave his pastoral 
calling and lingered with him until he gave up this commission with 
his breath. It nerved him in his fight with the Philistine; it supported 


him when he was persecuted by Saul; it aroused him to the acme of 
military achievement that baffled the enemies of the nation and estab- 


ment. Learning this, without regard to their own convicti, 
yield without protest lest they lose their influence and their | 

A proper and decent regard for public sentiment is an 
every character, and men should be willing to yield on many 
to the combined wisdom of their people. . 

UNWORTHY OF TRUST. 

But when it comes to a question of fundamental principle, 
who yields his principle to public sentiment, and profits by it, 
worthy of the perfect trust of any noble people. 

I am not unmindful of the fearful strain of such a temptati 
only position and political preferment are at stake, but of 
indeed, the only apparent method of reasonable earnings sex 
at hazard. 

But with all this, who can count the hindrance to the dey 
of the best and truest pasaes that has been occasioned ,; 
the silence of men who knew or the declamation of men 
belied the mind behind them. 

The day is nigh at hand when the world will not respect a 
sells his intellectual virtue for office or for power any mor: 
tolerates a man to-day who sells his conviction for lucre. 

The rich and the poor, the great and the small, those who 
great enterprises and those who by the sweat of their brows a: 
and brain make these enterprises possible, stand in need 
honest leadership as they have never stood in need of it before. 

The consecrated statesman, as I —— him, will lead a st 
and a dangerous life. Many will crippled and many wil! 
stroyed in the grim game of political strife. 

But those who fall will fall in honor! 

There are casualties on both sides. The ashes of the dis! 
boodler, the practical politician, the trimmer, the demagoguc, 
served in many a storied urn. 

It is a battle, after all, 

I can see, in my imagination, the battle field at night, after ; 
flict has quieted. On one side contended an army inspired 
power and possessions. On the other contended an army i: 
a divine conviction that their cause was just—an army fich: 
fense of liberty and country. 

Each side contributed its quota of the dead. The moon 
pale light on the dreadful and ghastly fruit of carnage. 

On this man’s face death has stamped his ruling passion 
and hate. He died in selfish and ignoble battle. 

On that man’s face death stamped the ruling passion—exa|; 
age and divine sacrifice. 

The striking and dramatic difference between the dead is {) 
he who dies for principle and upon whose countenance is sta: 
ruling passion of which I have spoken, is not really dead. 1 
him survives—a heritage to his people. For after all— 


“To every man upon this earth, death cometh soon or 1a 
And how can man die better than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers and the temple of his gods.” 


Then, paraphrasing Macaulay, I say, How can a man in ; 
die better than facing fearful odds in the defense of his « 
and in the earnest effort to preserve his people from what ! 
to be a serious calamity? 

So, in public life, look around you at the dead and dyi: 
political battle field. 

To him who sits as _ of honor, choose you now the 
your political death will leave upon your face. 

This means sacrifice, I know as well as any man. But what 
thing it is to know that the sons of men who gave their for: 
lives as gladly as a greeting, in the days of battle from th 
the Revolution to the terrible Civil War, are brave enough at 
sacrifice an office in order to save the state. 


A GLORIOUS FIGHT. 
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lished it in peace; it sustained him in periods of insurrection and re- 
bellion ; it guided him in the maintenance of just and wise government, 
This was the corner stone of his character that makes his name the 
synonym of the greatest glory of his people; that causes his words to 
be lisped by thousands as they enter the valley of the shadow of death, 
and 

of David! 
NEED OF THE NATION. 


What was true then is true now. What Israel needed this State and 
Nation need. Not money, not brains. There has never been a time 
when our Nation was so rich in both or either. The cry comes up for 
men to give themselves to public service in the same spirit that vid 
gave himself to Israel. 

There is no life in which men need more the sustaining strength of a 
deep conviction as to holiness and sacredness of their —t to pre- 
serve them from temptations and from falling, than political life. 

He who gives himself to the service of the State is entering a career 
beset with trials and with perils. In fact, the history of the great 
mass of public servants ends with a tragic chapter. 

I rejoice to say that if there may be a few public men who are yet 
subject to the grosser temptations of gold, they are so scorned and 
whipped by an eulightened public sentiment that their influence is 
shorttived, and they are rapidly rendered impotent in the doing of 
public wrong. 

He, however, in public service, who rises to no higher virtue than 
that he will not sell himself for money, has but learned the alphabet 
of public morality. The consecrated statesman will not barter the 
people’s offices for public favor to himself, nor will he bribe his con- 
stituents with the assets of the State. 

The day is not only coming, but is now here, when high-minded men 
should all declare that patronage distributed to gain either the suf- 
frages of a people or the support of a law-making body for favored 
measures is as corrupting and more dangerous by reason of its in- 
sidiousness than the purchase of such suffrages or support with money. 


ONLY ONE STANDARD. 


This is one standard, then, I set to-night. Let him who enters public 
life use the patronage at his disposal solely for the public weal, being 
unwilling ever to prestitute himself in this respect in order to achieve 
what seems to be a just and noble end. 

The consecrated statesman will keep virgin his intellectual integrity. 

Perhaps it is not amiss to say that too many men have clamored 
in causes to which they had given no unreserved indorsement. 

Sometimes rejeicing that they could salve their consciences with the 


has coupled his name with the Savior of mankind—Jesus, Son 


It is a most glorious thing to fight in battle for holy cause. 
no heart in which a spark of manhood lingers that does n 
and surge at the story of heroism, inspired by patriotism 

It is more heroic and just as glorious to suffer and di 
for conscience as to die physically for conscience sake. 

After all, what a glorious land it is, this land of promise 
service. How happy he —e to be upon whose head the « 
oil is poured, and who feels the spirit of consecrated serv 
upon him. In comparison to the glory of such a career, 1 
the accumulation of wealth, the —— of professional recoz 
discovery of new lands, the appli 
beneficient ends, seem to pale and lose in luster. 

The destinies of whole peoples are affected by the th 
actions of those engaged in this life. 

The safety of the individuals and the preservation of the | 
rights of society are affected by these same things. 


NOBLY SUSTAINED. 


As one enters upon such a career he is sustained and in 
devotion and confidence of thousands ef living men and wo: 

He can turn his thoughts to the past-and all the great spi 
period seem to rise and exhort him to noble things. | 
who pierced the forest, the statesmen who made the fabric 
ment, and soldiers who poser it, all seem to rise and bec! 
to higher and higher things. 

To him in whose honor we have assembled to-night, I say: 

You are bound to the State by birth and by traditions th 
neither lightly regard nor easily escape. Even while you ¢! 
the present and are setting your face to the future, eager!) 
the arising of to-morrow’s sun. 

I am satisfied that the good name of Tennessee conjur: 
glories of the past arouse your noblest emotions, while the 
the present call you to action. 

You are blessed with strength and youth and the confidenc 
Honor has come early to your door. 

I trust you may not regard it as presumptuous in me to 
you that success that comes from consecrated service to the 
career that will meet the approval of the people of to-day, 
plaudits of the witnesses looking down upon you from tlie | 
unknown world. A conduct that will ¢ you the suppor 
own good conscience; a life that will finally entitle you 
among those who have blessed mankind by their consecra‘ 
mansbips. 


eation of nature’s forces to! 


[During the reading of the foregoing, the time of tlc 
man from Tennessee having expired, by unanimous co! 
time was extended to enable the clerk to conclude the ! 
of the article.] 


patent nostrum that the wisdom of the party to which they belong 
was greater than their own. 

Sometimes our public men read wireless messages from their con- 
stituents, these messages informing them of the trend of public senti- 
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sre CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if I may be indulged for a mo- 
“nt Gust to make a statement, I am informed that that most 
nt speech comes from the grandson of former Speaker 


' That grandson, I am told, is now the attorney of the 
Lousville & Nashville Railroad. I want to ask the gentlemen 


the other side whether or not this eloquent speech, which 
»w entombed in the Recorp along with the remarks of the 
nce of us, is not an insidious effort on the part of a great 
oration such as would warrant an investigation by a special 
ttee? [Laughter.] 
vr SIMS. Mr. Speaker—— 

rhe SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 

has expired. 
Mr. SIMS. 

asked a question, and I desire to answer it. 

Mr. CANNON. I would be very glad to answer any question 
t the gentleman from Tennessee desires to ask if I have the 
. but I have no time. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask. for recognition. I do 
want five minutes, but only a minute. 
last two words. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

* Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 

hat that is mot in order. I ask unanimous consent that the 

-entleman from Tennessee may have two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 


object—— 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois has 


iidt 


not 
I move to strike out the 


7 ct 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to use two minutes | 


of time. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I rose and addressed the 
Chair before reserving the right to object to the request of the 
eentleman from Alabama. I did not understand whether the 
Speaker had recognized me. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would say that four gentlemen 





rose at the same time, as near as the Chair could see, and the | 


centleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNon] began making a speech, 


without being recognized by the Chair [laughter], and so the | 


Chair let him go. 

Mr. CANNON, For which the gentleman from Illinois is much 
obliged. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman from Tennessee under- 
took to answer the gentleman from Illinois. The Chair will 
recognize the gentleman from Georgia as soon as the gentleman 
from Tennessee is through. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I do not know the object and pur- 
pose of the remark by the gentleman from [llinois [Mr. Can- 
non], the former illustrious Speaker of this House. Iam satis- 
fied that he does not know Mr. Keeble, or he would not attempt 
or do anything that would be construed as an attempt to 
break down the force and wisdom of what that gentleman, Mr. 
Keeble, said by referring to his occupation. Mr. Keeble is a 
professor of law in Vanderbilt University, as I am informed, 
and is also one of the attorneys of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co., but I am glad to say, Mr. Speaker, that being 
employed by a railroad company does not necessarily destroy 
the ideals of a true, honest, sincere American citizen, be he 
Democrat or Republican. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. While the lamp holds out to burn, the vilest 
sinner may return. I have hopes of the final saving of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SIMS. And I pray as long as the lamp burns my friend 
from Illinois will receive a full share of its benefits. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired, 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, it is entirely fit that 
after the eloquent sermon read at the instance of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Srms], the gentleman from 
filinois should so appropriately and after the ancient fashion 
open the doors of the church to all concerned. There is at 
least, however, some incongruity in dealing at one and the 
same time with the patriotic references of the gentleman from 
rennessee and the canine qualities of a Fifth Avenue pup 
seeking reimportation into the United States. I desire, how- 
ever, on behalf of one species of this family to speak. I could 
hot quite gather the full report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and I hepe the gentleman from Alabama and his dis- 
tinguished associates do not seek to place on the same basis 
the fox terrier and the possum dog. I have conceived that if a 
terrier or a St. Bernard or some aristocratic species under the 
tutelage of Fifth Avenue society should migrate in a steam- 
boat statercom across the Atlantic and there sojourn for a 
period of exceeding six months some little financial arrange- 
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~' de 
| ment should be made at the American port before they again 
assume their residence in ¢ epublic and proceed to ride 
upon our fashionabk h fares 1 carriages and automo 
biles. [Applause on the ] ‘ratic side. ] 
Howe ver, Mr. wy ie I > I l to ] » tl { the LOX 
| dog, the coon dog, the 1 it dog 1 the possum dog should 
have a right to return to this country at y time wit! Vv 
| ent ro, without any tariff, or without a y duty, e yf 
| suming their usual vocation. [Applause on the Dem c 
1 = | ft am inclined to agree with t 
; nois that there is about to be 
| this tariff question, and, inasmuch as we ld t hear 
| the Tariff Board on the legal status of society I 
|} opinion that it should have been referred k ‘ e 
Con mittee on Immigration, so that the Immi 1 
| Sion when they traveled in Europe could have looked 
| question of the admission into the United Stat of thi 
| class of emier: , and no doubt that commission would 1 
| unanimousty ! ied that they be admitted free from 
| both head and tail tax. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. Spea there is one source of congratulatior 
ing out of this debate and that arose when the gentleman 
| from New York [Mr. PAYNE] gave to his colleague the state- 
|} ment that he thought the wool schedule was too hi and had 
| long so contended. Since this bill and the gentleman’s state- 
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A bill (HM. R. 24257) to provide revenue f the G t, to luce 
existing duties, and for ot ymurpost 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the px : of this act a t 

ntitled “An act t rovide reven equalize d nd encour a 
industries of the United States, and fer t ry 3, I i 
August 5, 1909, is hereby repea 

Sec. 2. That from and after e « } t l 
“An act to provide revenue “nt i co € 
industries of the United Stat July t, 1897, is hereby 
| enacted with the following Lodific ms: Provided, That 
from and after the passage re § be levied and col- 
lected upon all dutiable articles, when imported f: any foreign 
country into the United § s or into any of its possessions, 70 per 
cent of the rates of duty which are, by the schedule ind paragraphs 
of the dutiable list of said act of July 24, 1897, prescribed: Provided 
however, That the rates of duty prescribed in “ Scl le F Tobacco, 
and manufactures thereof,” “* Sc le t x . and other 
be ” and “Sci ilk goods,” of act approved 
Ty y , , 
July 24, Provided further, That rall 
be levied and -ent of the rate of duty imposed and 
levied on article iprehended in I e C—Metals 
and manufactures of, I—Cotton manufact ” “ Sche ( 
K—Wool and manufac , and “ Sched {—Pulp, papers 
and books,” of the act approved July 24, 1897. : 





Aint 


> That all laws and parts of laws in conflict 


oo with this act are 
hereby repealed. 


After this bill was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and had been there for some time, on the 16th of April 
I undertook to address to the chairman of t committee a 
modest request as a new Member for a hearing before tl 
Committee on Ways and Means on that bill. It was 


that 


1e 
not a bill 
for the most sweeping reduction of the tfriff. Being then a 


} 
Republican House and a Republican Senate, I recognized 
a bill proposing only a moderate reducti¢ 


i 


m would be more pru- 


dent. I desire to read the letter received from Mr. Payne, 
then chairman of that committee, in reply to my request. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the gentleman may proceed for five minutes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Georgia may proceed for 
five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] ‘ hair 
hears none. 
Mr. RODDENBERY. Gentlemen of the House will 
the bill and understand that it proposed a reas ble 


and mod 
erate reduction of the tariff, including the woo! schedule, which 
the gentleman from New York says now he thinks should be 
reduced and had all along so contended. ‘The letter isas follow 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND Mi Ss, 
House or Rerr STATI 
Washington, D. ¢ ipril 
Hon. 8. A. Ropprenpery, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: Your letter of the 16th instant r ived H ng revised 
the tariff as late as August 5 last, and busine conditions thr out 
the country having improved to an unprecedented t ty 
of the committee do not propose to continu tion the sub- 
ject, and therefore will not give you a hearing on the which you 
have proposed. You had ample opportunity « lit ver a ¥¢ r0 to 
present your views to this committee Exhaustive ! n were had 
on the subjects which are treated of in your bill, and aft nths of 


study and deliberation the committee reported on them. | 
how it would serve any useful purpose to have a hearing on 
at the present time. 


can not see 
this subject 


J 


SU ee FS 


Se a a ie RT 


» 
$ 
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I know of no one except yourself who wants to go back to the Dingley 
law as a basis for a tariff measure. That law was certainly considered 
and thoroughly revised in nearly all its schedules. I commend you to 
a perusal of the.evidence taken by the committee at that time, a copy 
of which you can get on application to the clerk of the committee. 
Yours, very truly, 
SeRENO E. Parne. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
RODDENBERY] yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. If I have the time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What was the 
letter? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. April 20, 1910. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That was after the passage 
of the Payne bill? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Nearly a year afterwards and after 
the idea of the Tariff Commission was promulgated, and when 
the gentleman in the letter read gave his reason for not taking 
up the tariff then, he did not undertake to conceal himself and 
his party behind a Tariff Board, as he now does, because the 
5th of November, 1910, had not yet arrived. He referred me 
to the great satisfaction the Payne law was giving and cited 
me to the voluminous committee hearings, but when the people 
of this country touched off his party on the 5th of November 
last and repudiated the Payne tariff law, and he could no 
longer hide behind tariff protection, he proceeds to seek now 
the entrenchments of a Tariff Board. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.}] The record will not disclose that the gentleman 
from New York was a very ardent advocate of the Tariff Board 
at that particular time. But now 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman from Georgia yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. With pleasure. 

Mr. CULLOP, Is it not true that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne] then, as a Member from New York, was vot- 
ing against the constitution of a tariff board? 

"Mr. RODDENBERY. The record, I think, will so disclose. 
And now, when the people of the country have placed the gentle- 
man’s party face to face with a reduction of the tariff, on the 
line of my original bill, and they can no longer resort to the 
argument that the country indorses the Republican tariff policy, 
they seek to get a stay of public execution by hiding behind the 
fiction of tariff legislation based on reports by trust-employed 
tariff agents. 

However, the debate being under the five-minute rule, I can 
not indulge in further remarks along this line, but, Mr. Speaker, 
with reference to the pending bill, I think it would well become 
the Congress, with or without unanimous consent, instead of 
legislating respecting the reimportation of short-tailed, bull- 
necked pups, if we directed our attention to taking up the late 
report of the Immigration Commission and passed a law pro- 
tecting American citizenship, American interest, and American 
labor against the vagrancy, crime, and scum of foreign lands. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. 
additional time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RoppEn- 
BERY] asks two minutes additional. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. In my judgment the House, 
emergency measure, might 
the great staple of the Republic goes on the market, report and 


Mr. Speaker, may I have two minutes 


as an 
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back into the country after they have taken them out fo, , 
porary social purposes. 

I have a particular reason, Mr. Speaker, why I want 
record on this proposition, because I have received the co: 


| tion and the censure of a society—the Society for the Pri 


| of Poodle Dogs in the District of Columbia. 


with wisdom at this time, just before | that in my younger days, about a year after I was | 


[ Laughter. 

Some time ago, Mr. Speaker, I was invited by the Sn 
to deliver an address at a meeting in the building of the 
Men’s Christian Association in this city. The notice . 


| telephone, and I responded immediately and without an, 
date of that | aration, so that I ought not perhaps to have been held 


accountable for anything I said on that occasion. My a, 
however, was composed entirely of men—of young men 
tried to say something to them that would be of benefit +, 
in the strife that comes to every man in this life. T) 
unmarried men and, among other things, I advised th, 
they ought to get married, and that to be a husband 
father was the noblest ambition of every male human } 

I told them why I believed it was necessary for young n 


who wanted to be patriotic and do good to their eoy):;. pe 
I calle ] atte 


to humanity to be married and raise children. 
tion to the fact that many wealthy people were raisin: , 


poodle dogs than children, and I told them of an incide, + eae 


came under my observation when walking down (Con 
Avenue one day, when I saw the door of a residence oy) 


residence that had cost perhaps a couple of million do)). ay, 


and a well-dressed woman came out and there drove 1, 
front of it a carriage with two men in uniform sitting , 
front and one man in uniform sitting on the seat in ; 
and as the woman came down the walk those men got ¢ 
took off their silk hats and bowed almost to the side, 
they opened the carriage door and put her into the c: 
She carried in her arms a beautiful poodle dog, all de 
in ribbons, trinkets, and flowers. 

I watched her as they drove down the avenue, and : 


bled in pity for this woman of wealth, who I suppos«i on 
childless, and who was therefore compelled to waste her affw. 


tions on a poodle dog. They had not gone very far, howe, 
until the door of that mansion opened again and a co! 
man came out, wheeling a little baby carriage. I cro: 
street in order to ascertain exactly how the baby was di 
and from the way it was dressed and the expensive tri: 
and playthings that were about it I came to the conclus 
it was the child of the woman who had gone away 
the poodle dog while her own flesh and blood was |e! 
care of a colored servant; and as the colored woman | 
the baby across into the park I felt, for awhile, sorr) 
little baby. But I told the young men that, after t) 
over, my sorrow went to the poodle dog, because I belic 
der all the circumstances, the baby was in the best « 
| [Laughter and applause.] 

I had no intention, Mr. Speaker, of telling who the | 
was, but, since I told the young men that it was on € 
Avenue, I learned that I had come very nearly identi! 
family, because, as I was told afterwards, it was the 
in that part of Connecticut Avenue, and it was an u 
accident. [Laughter.] 

3ut I told these young men that I believed that it w 

to live in a sod house, where God’s sunshine might cone 
the windows and shine on the dimpled face of your 
tle baby that was held in the arms of your own wile. | 
live in the lazy luxury of marble halls that had never ' 
2 the rippling laughter of innocent childhood. I t 


and had become a proud father, I had been invii 


pass through the House and to the Senate a bill providing for | banquet and had been given the proper subject, and ho 
outlawing and striking down the gambling institutions of the | the enthusiasm of the occasion, I had become poetic:! 
country that fix the price of American cotton and American | said: 


commodities. I might refer to other great measures in which 
the masses of our countrymen are vitally interested, affecting 
the prosperity, the happiness of the people, and touching public 
confidence in the legislative assembly, that we should consider 
instead of whittling away the time on special reports affecting 
the legal status of a dog in returhing to the Republic after hav- 
ing been temporarily removed to the court of France or to the 
coronation of King George. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me it is nearly time 
for us to get back directly to this bill. I want to take this op- 
portunity to place myself on record in favor of it, because I 
have learned from the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firz- 
GERALD] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Roppensery] 
that if this bill is enacted into law it will enable the owners 
of poodle dogs and other pet creatures to bring their favorites 


Of all me Revs © oot » can give, 
The baby is the be: 
I've learned to lau . tee and sing, 
And miss at night my rest. 
And when at night teens heavenly dreams 
I’m brought to earth a spell, 
It’s all because I think it seems 
I’ve heard that baby yell. 
To music of inferior brand, 
All clothed in robes of white, 
= a heey in supreme command, 
the oor at night. 
But when those little eyelids close 
In slumber, peaceful, sweet, ’ 
I kneel beside my Seaeries, rose 
Arid kneel a. pon ie ild, 
eeling re, in accents m 
send or 


i. to protect my child 
When I’m beneath the sod. 
1 the goblet well 
And drink with joy serene 
To her whose charms I love to tell, 
My pride, my love, my queen. 
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the gentleman has expired. 
tl ptr proceed for five minutes longer. 
% The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

+r» NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, afterwards, the next day, the 
newspapers, having gotten hold of the story in some way, pub- 
iehed the substance of my speech, and in a few days letters 


hegan to come to me from society women, poodle-dog owners, not | 
ly in the elty of Washington but from all over the United | 


“retoe condemning my speech in finding fault with the love that 
‘hay had shown for the poodle dog. The society for the pro- 
tection of poodle dogs condemned me in the severest terms. I 


«ould not stand for any criticism from the plain representative 
of the common people. | 

mmon mortal as I could not be expected to appreciate the 
affection so worthily bestowed by society women upon the sacred 
net Children might be all right for common people, but they 
pet. 
were 
standing. 


These attacks were so severe that I hesitated to go 


too inconvenient for women of wealth and high social | from New York? 
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‘+e SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ricwarpson). The time of 
ee ae | show in Canada. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that | into Canada, it will cost them $75,000 to get back into this 


j 
| 
| 


was told that the cultured owners of the sacred poodle dog | 


From these letters I learned that such | 





One circus, I think the Ringling Bros., has made contracts to 
If they perform their contracts and go over 
country, and that $75,000 would not be paid upon the ferocious 
animals—the lions and the tigers, and so forth—but 


upon the 
domestic animals, and inasmuch as these gentlemen have made 
these contracts and are bound to go into Canada, we are con- 


fronted with the possibility that perhaps they might not want 


S75 uth of this 


to pay that $75,000 and would stay there, and the 


country would be deprived of the opportunity of seeing circuses 
for evermore. Now, Mr. Speaker, I regret véry much that the 
debate has been of such a character that it is likely to go forth 
to the country that the Ways and Means Committee met in 
solemn session for the purpose of permitting Pomeranian pups to 


be brought into this country with their owners 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. There is a US purpose 
behind this bill, as the gentleman from New York very well 


Seri 


| knows. 


alone down Connecticut Avenue after sundown for fear of | 


peing attacked by these wronged poodle dogs and their infuri- 
ated owners and perhaps wounded, lacerated, and torn to such 
an extent that I would not make a respectable congressional 
funeral. One of the papers in the city of Washington sent a 


reporter, who interviewed some of the leading society ladies | 
of the city of Washington, and with one voice they unanimously | 


condemned me. Mr. Speaker, it became a question with me 


what I had said about these beloved poodle dogs. 
however, that one thing is always true of a dog, and that is 
that it never gets in front of an automobile. 
at the automobile when it goes by, possibly upon the theory and 
the belief that the automobile is trying to get away and is 
afraid. 

I remembered also, Mr. Speaker, that the Congress had pro- 
yided an automobile for the preceding Speaker, and I remem- 
bered that the present Speaker had said that he would not use 
it after he was elected. So it occurred to me that possibly the 
retiring Speaker might take compassion upon me, as he was 


It always barks | 


Mr. FITZGERALD. 
The SPEAKER. 


Will the gentleman permit? 
Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I yield to him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman could not have been in 
the Chamber during all of my remarks, because I emphasized the 
fact that the agitation over this Pomeranian pup stopped at the 
customhouse was responsible for the unanimity of opinion 
on this bill. I never doubted that the Democratic Members 
would report a bill to relieve the conditions which actually 
grew out of an error in the Payne bill and affecting matters 


, ; “elf | that would appeal to the reason of Members on this side of the 
whether J was going to be able to live in Washington after | House; but I contrasted the fact that the committee was unani- 
reading what these society leaders said in condemning me for | 


I remembered, | 


i 


mous on this bill with the record of the committee in the last 
session of Congress, when the chairman even refused to eall a 
meeting of the committee to consider a bill to place meat on 
the free list, and I also emphasized the fact that at last some- 
thing had been discovered that appealed to the sympathies of 
the Republicans in the House to fayor this legislation. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I would not 


| have yielded to the gentleman from New York if I had known 


| other side. 


about going out of office, and teach me to run that old auto- | 


mobile, so that when it was sold at public auction, as it would 
have to be, being Government property, if it did not sell for 
much, I might be able to get the money together to buy it, and 


bile and go down through the streets of Washington at the rate 
of 60 miles an hour, bidding defiance to all the poodle dogs in 
creation. [Applause and laughter.] So, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to go on record as doing something in 
favor of the poodle dog, that I may possibly avert the catastro- 
phe which I fear is about to fall on my troubled head from the 
avenging wrath of the owners of such animals. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask to be recog- 
nized for five minutes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized. 


s 
he was going to attempt to burn up the gentleman from Ohio. 
I am not charging the gentleman from New York with any 
desire to do anything but to embarrass the gentlemen on the 
I know that nothing gives him more pleasure than 
an opportunity to do that, but in his desire to do that I do 
not wish it to go before the country that we are legislating 


here solely on Pomeranian dogs. There is a good reason why 


; | this measure should pass, and it is of sufficient importance to 
then, after having learned how to run it, I could take that automo- | 


warrant the Committee on Ways and Means in considering it 


| and reporting the bill to this House for its consideration. 


la question or two? 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, of course this is | 


the silly season. The dog days are upon us. Consequently we 
ought not to be too much surprised at what has taken place in 
the course of this debate. Still, it seems to me, we might for 
i moment or two get back to the real purpose and object of this 


bill, which is to correct a manifest error in the Payne-Aldrich | 


tariff law. As I look at it, there is no occasion for attempting 
to inject partisanship into this debate, and I think the efforts of 
gentlemen on both sides of the Hall to do so are a little bit far- 
fetched. This bill was not drawn, as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr, Pirzgeratp] very well knows, for the purpose of 
facilitating the entry of expatriated Pomeranian pups. 

It seems that a distinguished Senator in his efforts to protect 
a domestie industry went much further than he intended when 
he offered his amendment on the floor of the Senate, and that 
the present language in the act works in this way. If a man 
sends a horse abroad to a horse show, for exhibition—a thor- 
oughbred, blooded horse—it becomes necessary for him under 
the law to pay the regular duty to bring it back to this coun- 
uy. A hackman at Niagara Falls can not drive a passenger 
across the bridge and drive his horse and vehicle back without 
paying duty. Of course I know that if only the hackman were 
considered there would not be much sentiment behind this bill, 
but now I am going to call the attention of Members of the 
House to one result of the present legislation which is bound 


to come home to every one of and that is the effect it has 
upon the circuses, 9 


The SPEAKER. Debate on this section has been exhausted. 
The gentleman from New York withdraws his pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, is all time ex- 
hausted, so that I can not ask the chairman of the committec 


I have been waiting patiently for an 
opportunity. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state that if the gentleman will 
allow the Clerk to read I will be glad to answer questions. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is in anticipation of the 
reading, and I think it will save further questions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania can 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I merely wish to ask a qué 
tion or two in reference to the phraseology of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The trouble about that is no one has the 
floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, then I move to strike 
out the last word. What question does the gentleman desire 
to ask? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to ask the gentleman 
if there is anything in this bill that is new except tl st 


paragraph, beginning on line 8, page 3, “and providing further 
that cattle, horses, sheep, and other domestic animals,” and so 


forth, “ straying across the boundary line,” and so forth. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the gentlema t the 
bill was prepared in conformity with the recom dati of tl 
Secretary of the Treasury to make it conform with » recent 
decision of the Tariff Board, and the change the law is in 
the second line of the Payne bill, section 500, whe he words 
“not including animals” are stricken out, and the last para- 
graph is added on the suggestion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Merely to permit the return 


of animals that may stray over the border—cattle, sheep, and 


so forth? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not only animals that might stray 
across the border, but express companies doing business across 
the border can not drive their express wagons back and forth. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would it cover the return of 
such animals as might be sent by farmers along the border in 
Texas, on the northern border 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would. 

Mr. MOQRE of Pennsylvania. 
pasturage in Canada or Mexico? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will examine the 
bill he will see it says, provided the animals are returned 
within six months. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This bill simply restores the law to the 
condition in which it was before the enactment of the Payne 
law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
six months. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Paragraph 492 contains a 
Clause which would seem to cover the provision which is in- 
serted in the bill brought in by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWoop]. I could not quite get it from the reading of 
the report, and therefore I would like to inquire if the decision 
of the court makes it necessary to pass this new provision, and 
does paragraph 492 fail to give sufficient scope for the purpose? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I had the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury read from the desk. He states that it does require 
this additional legislation, and the legislation was offered on 
his suggestion. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. Debate on this section is closed, and the 
pro forma amendment of the geutleman from Alabama is with- 
drawn. The Clerk will resume the reading of the bill. 

‘The Clerk resumed and completed the readingof the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The.question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. UNDERWOOD a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL SATURDAY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the 
Touse adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Saturday next. 
The motion was agreed to. : 


NATHANIEL T, CRUTCHFIELD, AND MRS. H. M’KENNA KOLKMEYER, 
DECEASED. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 222. 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House the sum of $300 to Nathaniel T. Crutchfield for expert services 
rendered in connection with the preparation of a comparative state- 
ment of the Rules of the Fifty-third Congress and the Rules of the 
Sixty-first Congress for the use of the Sixty-second Congress; and that 
there shall be paid out of said fund the sum of $200 to Mrs. H. 
McKenna Kolkmeyer for clerical, stenographic, typewriting, and proof 
reading services rendered in connection with the preparation of said 
comparative statement for the use of the Sixty-second Congress. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk read the re- 
port of the committee. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the report (H. Rept. 60). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Accounts, to whom was referred House resolution 
me. | have had the same under consideration and recommend its 
adoption. 

This resolution provides for the payment out of the contingent fund 
of the House of the sum of $300 to Nathaniel T. Crutchfield, and $200 
to Mrs. H. McKenna Kolkmeyer for services rendered. 

Mr. Crutchfield rendered expert services in connection with the 
preparation of the comparative statement of the Rules of the Fifty-third 
Congress and the Rules of the Sixty-first Congress. 

Mrs. Kolkmeyer rendered clerical assistance to Mr. Crutchfield and 
those with whom he was laboring. 

It was necessary that the Rules Committee have assistance in order 
that the House have no delay awaiting the preparation of rules: 

Both Mr. Crutchfield and Mrs. Kolkmeyer rendered valuable assist- 
ance, and believing the amounts designated a reasonable compensation 
and this a proper resolution we have recommended its adoption. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, since the report on this resolution 
Mrs. Kolkmeyer has died. I therefore offer the following 
amendment : 


In line 8, after the word “to,” insert the words “ the legal repre- 
sentatives of”; and, after the word “ Kolkmeyer,” in the same line, 
add the word “ deceased.” 


Who might negotiate for 


As I understand, it puts a limitation of 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendme 
The Clerk read as follows: 
In line 8, after the word “to,” insert the words “the |; 


sentatives of”; and, after the word “ Kolkmeyer,” in the 
insert the word “ deceased.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was ager 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have ; 
amended in the resolution just passed, so as to add. 
words “Mrs. H. McKenna Kolkmeyer,” the word “« 
I wish to change the title of the resolution to corres), 
the amendment, adding the word “deceased” aficr | 
“ Kolkmeyer.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks ‘ 


the title of the resolution amended in accordance wit! 
Without objection, it will be so done. 


THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR ESTABLISH MENTS 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous conse: 
may address the House for 30 minutes in reply to 1! 
made last Wednesday by Mr. Henry of Texas. (H. lh 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California ss 
mous consent to address the House for 30 minutes, in 
the speech recently made on the Diplomatic Service }) 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Henry]. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have no oli 
the request, but I would like the gentleman to co 
it the, proposition that I may be allowed 10 minutes 
to him if I should see proper. 

Mr. KAHN. I certainly would like to have the ¢ 
from Texas accorded some time. It will probably take 
half an hour to make the reply. I think it took the « 
from Texas half an hour to make his speech. I wil! 
modify my request, Mr. Speaker, and make it that 
man from Texas and myself be accorded an hour. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have no objection to 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would inquire of the « 
from California how that hour is to be divided, so 
Chair can put the question. 

Mr. KAHN. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that I be al! 
minutes. I think I can absolutely conclude in that ti: 
the gentleman from Texas will be allowed 20 minut: 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr 


asked for an hour, to be divided 40 minutes to himse!f 


minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry]. | 
man from California to answer the speech recently) 
the gentleman from Texas on the Diplomatic Service 
gentleman from Texas to answer his speech. [Laug! 

Mr. GARNER. Are you going to have a joint 
{[Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a ps 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The geitl 
California is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, a week ago, on the 5th ¢ 
month, my good friend, the distinguished gentleman f: 
[Mr. Henry], chairman of the important Committee 
this House, regaled us with a well-prepared speech, i! 
voiced the opinion that there was too much glit 
modern American diplomacy; and, in a burst of pe 
tory, he expressed the hope that there might be an e: 
to the democratic simplicity of the formative peri 
republican Government. 

Democratic simplicity, forsooth! Why, if my 
had drunk deep of the Pierian Spring on this subject 
can diplomacy instead of having just sipped a drop or 
would have discovered that this vaunted simplicity 
more than a pure myth—a figment of the imagination 
no actual existence. 

At the very outset I make the assertion that at ! 
the history of the Republie have the American am):+ 
ministers to foreign courts been less obsequious, be 
in simpler clothes, resorted so little to finesse ani 
conducted more important and far-reaching negotiat' 
eandor and directness that has never been excelled ii 
eign policy than has the modern American diplomat 
leadership and guidance of the lamented Jolin Hay a! 
and distinguished Exravu Root and Philander C. Kno. 
say further that at no time in our country’s history } 
can diplomacy achieved greater results than during |): 
these three distinguished Americans have presided 
destinies of our Department of State. 


JULY 19 


; 









1911. 





My good friend from Texas [Mr. Henry] begins his onslaught 
aii our diplomacy with a recital of the sailing of Winthrop’s 
expedition and quotes from Green, the English historian, to the 
effect that for 10 or 11 years after the sailing of the Mayflower 
0.000 Englishmen had found refuge in the west. Then, in a 
purst of splendid oratory, he says: . 

Driven by a brutal abuse of royal power invading their individual 
sichts as citizens, these sturdy men thus crossed the Atlantic to find 
homes in the wilderness amongst us. 

I never knew before that we were here when Gov. Winthrop 
landed. It had probably escaped the attention of historians 
heretofore, but if we were here we were delighted to have those 


sturdy old pioneers of American civilization “in the wilderness | 


amongst us.” [Laughter.] 
European countries expatriated themselves by thousands, some 


to escape persecution, religious and otherwise, some in a spirit of | | Laughter.) 


adventure, some in the hope of bettering their condition in life. 
Joining the Englishmen of whom the gentleman from Texas has 
spoken and their descendants they helped to redeem the wilder- 
ness and converted it into the homes and habitations of a sim- 
ple, frugal, liberty-loving people. There were about 3,000,000 
of these Americans in the original thirteen Colonies at the begin- 
ning of the Revolutionary War; and, as my friend from Texas 
has stated, these peoffle of simple tastes sent their agents to the 
various courts of Europe to enlist the sympathy and, if possible, 
to obtain the active support of the monarchs, the princes, and 
the potentates of Europe, 

Benjamin Franklin was the first and foremost of these agents. 
Our countrymen will always revere his memory for the emi- 
nent suecess he achieved at the French court. Through his 
influence, the French Government sent a minister to the Con- 
tinental Congfess in 1778. His name was Gerard. The Members 
of the Continental Congress were undoubtedly men imbued 
with the true spirit of democratic simplicity. In 1778, when 
M. Gerard was about to present his credentials to them, they 
had cast off their allegiance to the British Crown; they had 
discarded the trappings of royalty; and yet the contemplated 
visit occasioned them no small degree of embarrassment. It 
was at once fitting and proper that he be received with the 
formality required by the occasion, and so the matter was 
referred to a committee of three, composed of Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia; Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts; and Gou- 
verneur Morris, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, if we have writ our annals true, these gentle- 
men were the very essence of democratic simplicity. When they 
finally presented their report to the House, which report 
turned largely on mere points of etiquette, it was discussed by 
the Congress for five whole days. Upon his arrival the minister 
was received with a degree of formality that can not be read at 
this late day without occasioning something of a smile. It was 
provided that the accredited representative of the French 
monarch should be called on by two Members of the Congress on 
his arrival, who were also to conduct him into the august pres- 
ence of the entire Congress. Let me read the program for his 
reception : 


_ At the time he is to receive his audience the two Members shal! again 
wait upon him in a coach belonging to the States, and the person first 
named of the two shall return with the minister plenipotentiary or 
envoy in the coach, giving the minister the right hand and placing 
himself on the left with the other Member on the first seat. When the 
minister plenipoten or envoy is arrived at the door of the Congress 
Hall, he shall be in uced to his chair by the two Members, who shall 
stand at his left hand. 


[Laughter.] 


When the minister is introduced to his chair by the two Members, he 
shall sit down. 


{Laughter.] 


His ae shall then deliver to the President the letter of his 
covert. which shall be read and translated by the Secretary of Con- 
gress. en the minister shall be announced, at which time the Presi- 
dent, the House, and the minister shall rise together. 


[| Laughter.] 
o whe minister shall then bow to the President and the House and they 


[Laughter.] 


The minister and the ll . 
seated, after which the preioet shell mn ee to each other and be 


{ Laughter.] 


The minister shall deliver his speech standing. The President 
ane the House shall sit while the minister is delivering his speech. 
= queue shall rise, and the President shall deliver the answer 
ae alee minister shall Tey aun ne Prewtdent Stivers his 

, . spoken and answe , minister an ’resi- 
‘ent shall bow to each other, at which time the House shall bow, and 


then the m , 
wae wrong te aan ee be cted home in the manner in which he 


(Laughter.] 
XLVII——181 


t 


Gradually sturdy citizens of other | 
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| It strikes me that as a specimen of. democratic simplicity 
there was considerable bowing and scraping on this auspicious 
occasion. [Laughter.] I believe that it is customary at most 
of the royal courts of Europe to require three bows, or “ rever- 
ences” as they are called, from the individual who approaches 
the royal presence. The first is given at the entrance door of 
the audience chamber, the second about the center of the room, 
and the third when one reaches the presence of the royal per- 
sonage. I believe, too, that it is necessary on leaving the royal 
presence to back out as gracefully as you can with your face 
always turned toward the monarch [laughter], for it would be 
improper, so it is claimed, to turn one’s back on the anointed 
ruler. 

I wonder if M. Gerard, likewise, had to crawl out backward 
like a crab when making his exit from the Continental Congress. 
At this late day the whole program seems an 
absurd attempt to copy court etiquette, and does not bear out 
the assumption that the founders of the Government were en- 
tirely oblivious of the pomp and ceremonials that would not com- 
port to-day with the democratic simplicity of our own times. 
In those good old democratic days our ministers had to resort to 
many devious ways to accomplish results in the fields of diplo- 
macy. Silas Dean wrote home from France to the Continental 
Congress requesting that some products of the Colonies be for- 
warded to him to be given to Queen Marie Antoinette as presents 
to secure her royal influence. He wrote: 

DecemMBer 8, 1776. 

The Queen is fond of parade, and, I believe, wishes for war, and is 
our friend. She loves riding on horseback. Could you send me a fine 
Narragansett horse or two? 

[| Laughter. ] 

The money would be well laid out. Rittenhouse’s aviary, or Arnold's 
collection of insects, a phwton of American make and a pair of bay 
horses— 

{ Laughter. ] 

a few barrels of apples, walnuts, cranberries, butternuts, ete 
great curiosities. 

| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas decries the fact that 
men of large means are invariably selected to fill the responsible 
diplomatie posts abroad. Let me say to him that from the very 
outset the pay to our representatives abroad has been entirely 
inadequate, and at every period of our country’s history the 
men who have represented us on diplomatic missions have been 
compelled to use their private means in order to maintain the 
dignity of their positions and to uphold the honor of their 
country. Thus Thomas Jefferson, when minister to France, 
wrote to the Continental Congress and to his own personal 
friends that it was impossible for him to live on his salary. He 
suggested a more liberal appropriation. Writing to John Jay, 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, he said: 

It is the usage here—and I suppose at all courts 
shall establish his house in the first instance. 


, would 


that a minister 


| his salary he will be a twelfth-month absent without a copper to live 


on. * * © My furniture, carriage, and apparel are all plain, yet 
they have cost me more than a year's salary. 


John Adams complained to the Congress of the Confederation 
in 1785 that his salary at Paris and The Hague was insufficient 
to enable him to make a decent appearance at court and in 
society. He said truthfully that “extreme parsimony is not 
economy,” and he told the Congress that his expenses had 
“ pinched and straitened him confoundedly.” 

It goes without saying that if our representatives abroad are 
to accept courtesies they are compelled to return courtesies. 
John Quincy Adams, probably the most experienced of all our 
diplomats, wrote to the State Department, in 1815, that— 

The annual mleey of an American minister is insufficient to support 

y- 


a man with a family—lI say not in the style of high officlal rank, but 
in the decency becoming a private gentleman, 


His predecessor, William Pinckney, an exceptionably able 
American diplomat in his day, had to relinquish the English 
mission, and in asking to be relieved wrote to President Madi- 
son as follows: 


Upon a recent inspection of my petente affairs, it appears that my 
pecuniary means are more completely exhausted than | had supposed, 
and that to be honest I must hasten home. 

The compensation—as it is oddly called—allotted by the Government 
to the maintenance of its representative abroad is a pittance, which no 
economy, however rigid, or even mean, can render adequate. It never 
was adequate I should think; but it is now, especially in London, far 
short of that just indemnity for unavoidable expenses which every Gov- 
ernment, no matter what its form, owes to its servants 

I have, in fact, been a constant and progressive loser, and at length 
am incapable of supplying the deficiencies of the public allowance 
These deficiencies have been hitherto supplied by the sacrifice of my 
own capital in America, or by my credit, already pushed as far as the 
remnant of that capital will justify, and I fear somewhat further. [| 
can uot, as an honorable man, with my eyes open to my situation, 
push it further, and of course I must retire. 


If this is done out of, 


nao ane 
rene ana euinae Af 


: 
: 
‘ 
: 
‘ 
1 
| 
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William C. Rives, our minister to France during the Polk ad-| tion of the English minister, Anthony Merry, is descrj 
ministration, advised the State Department that— this language: 


The burden becomes insurmountable to any but a man of very large | ,, "Whem Mr. Merry, the British minister, was to ood resented, a 
fortune, te which class few of our public men in America belong, and in full official costume” at the a mted da hour, - 
te which it is certainly not the policy of our institutions to confine the | With Mr. Madison, the Secretary ¢ af State, to, th * president 
performance of high public trusts. he was astonished by a scene which he descr as follows: 

“On arriving at the hall of audience we found it empty, at y 


James Monree, who at various times had been a minister Pucsideat's eteay. wi > eS ete. 
abroad, the Secretary of State, and the President of his country, | take place in the adjoining room. At this moment Mr. Je‘ 


urged Congress during his administration to make a more lib- toned the entry at = other one, ieee = mere 
eral appropriation for the Diplomatic Service. Among other | SiS "2TON, °PSce. Sra position my imtroduetion to the ee 
things, he said: made by Mr. Madison. Mr. Jefferson's appearance soon ex; 
me that the a circumstances of my reception had not 

A minister can be useful only by filling his place with credit im the | dental, but studied. I, in my official costume, found mysei 
diplomatic corps and in the corresponding eircle of society in the coun- | hour of reeeption he had himself appointed, introduced to:a m: 
try in which he resides, which is the best in every country. By taking | President of the United States not merely im an undress, but 
the proper ground, if he possesses the proper qualifications and is | standing in slippers down at the heels, and both pantaloons, 
furnished with adequate means, he will become acquainted with all that underclothes indicative of utter slovenliness and indiffer ence to 
genes s, and from the highest and most authentic sources. * ances, and in a state of negligence actually studied.” 
Jeprive him of the necessary means to sustain this ground, separate 


him from the circle to which he belongs, and he is reduced to a cipher. Does the gentleman from Texas justify the action 
dent Jefferson on that occasion? Is that what he n 
It will be noticed that President Monroe dwelt upon the fact | Democratic simplicity? I apprehend that even Mr. Je! 
that net alone must a minister fill his place with credit in the | greatest admirers can find no extenuation for this evi 
diplomatic corps, but also in the corresponding circle of society | courtesy to the duly accredited minister of a foreign po) 
> os country to which he is assigned, which society is always Democratic simplicity, forsooth! a a days 
the best in every country. history our diplomatic positions were all too often ten 
Surely, my good friend from Texas must realize that in these | a jeuaee for political services. The Diplomatic Ser\ 
days of expensive and even lavish entertainment it requires still | the ark of refuge for the “lame ducks” of the earlier | 
greater means for a representative of our Government abroad to | our national existence. Many excellent gentlemen als: 
fittingly and properly entertain in that circle of society which | these diplomatie positions because it afforded an op). 
the position he occupies compels him to enter. for foreign travel at the expense of the Government. | 
And so I could give innumerable instances where our Presidents | not an unusual thing for a representative of this Gover 
and our Secretaries of State from the very beginning of the | to absent himself from his post for many months at a { 
Government to the present day have urged upon the Congress | the great detriment of the interests of the American peo 
the absolute necessity for increasing the salary of our representa- | still draw his salary. 
tives abroad. Congress, however, has not seen fit to do so, and For instance, in the early months of the administrati 
I think I can truthfully say that our salaries to our diplomatic | Andrew Jackson, John Randolph, of Virginia, was offere( 
representatives abroad at the present time are proportionately | accepted the mission to Russia. .In Henry Adams's * | if 
less than they were at the Very beginning of the Government. | John Randolph” (American Statesmen series) he says 
From a report made by Mr. Morris, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, He sailed in June, 1830. 
and his assistant secretary, Mr. du Ponceau, to Congress in been OE ti iailiac 
1782, it appears that Franklin, Jay, and Adams each received ane Unde eee ee ae = acemd 
in that year a salary as minister abroad amounting to the sum | ¢rom the date of his confirmation. ek 
of $11,1114§. When one considers that the purchasing power He remained 10 days at his post, then passed ne a1 
of money in those days was infinitely greater than it is to-day | land, and returned | home in Ccteeee, Jl Sew ¥ $21, or tro 
> > isti ; s act 
a — pee vpn ~ eee that we have distinctly retrograded ernment w th wi of a ca acneie on the ' 
SORES COMPANIES. grant bit of diplomatic jobbery in the annals of the United s\ 
The gentleman from Texas deplores the fact that Dr. Eliot, of | ernment. 

Harvard, had to decline the ambassadorship to England on ac- yaa 
count of financial poverty. Let me assure the gentleman that Is the gentleman from Texas proud of this eacident ti! oa 
5 : s curred in our Diplomatic Service during the days of Demu 

during his beloved days of democratic simplicity the eminent simplicit 7 
: y? Could such a thing happen at this pericd « 
and able John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, for similar reasons history? Would it not bring upon the shoulders of the 0! 
i 0 s s e* 
mn ore To to France in 1819, and later, in 1845, both obloquy and opprobrium? And should there not lia) )een 
: a select committee of investigation so that they could have fully 
My good friend from Texas, in speaking of the recent corona- | exploited this public scandal? {Laughter and applaus: 01 the 
tion festival in London, referred to what he called the “ wild Republican side.] 
scramble for kingly favors.” Does he know that one of his I spoke of the simplicity of costume of the present-day Amer. 
cherished heroes of the Revolutionary period, John Jay, was | ican diplomat at foreign courts. Does the gent) Sie from Texat 
similarly accused? Mr. Jay was sent as a special envoy by | pocall the days of “fuss and feathers,” when near!) Y 
President Washington to London to negotiate a treaty with early ministers and envoys abroad, under instructions from the 
England concerning some grave questions then in dispute, which | secretaries of State, were compelled te appear in anuak cas 
threatoned to break off the diplomatic relations between the two | tyme at public functions? Democratic simplicity, for: ! 
countries. The treaty is known in history as the Jay-Grenville At the treaty of Ghent, negotiated in 1814 hetween t] n 
treaty, or the British treaty of 1794. That treaty contained the 7 23 Eeiitin Jamo 
- try and England, our five commissioners—Albert Gallatin, Jam 
germ of that policy which has fructified into the “ modern era A. Bayard, John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, and Jon*!! 
of arbitration ”—that policy which in our own day is receiving Russell—appeared in costume, which was thus described : 
the commendation of the great masses of our citizens. Its origi- | “4 bine coat lined with white silk; straight standing cape, emtoid 
nal reception in the United States, however, was none too | with cad, of s breasted, straight or Sheet Seteeehoies’ slight! 
cordial. Mr. Jay was denounced in placards pasted on the dead | broidered ; ioe ¥ “can be had, with the arti 
walls of Richmond, Va., as an “arch traitor,” and one of the <.* camped wpe them - Sying wih 8 wires 
publications of that period excoriated him for having kissed | hhanner-of the cape; white cassimere breeches; gold knee 
the Queen’s hand. With that kiss, so it was claimed, he | white silk ctockings and gold or gilt shoe buckles; a three 
“betrayed away the rights of man and the liberty of America.” e ae pees. Bs E < pe lene an as these used by the French, nor s» 
[Laughter.] So that my good friend from Texas will note that | ** wan e se : 
even in 1794 an envoy extraordinary of the United States was} [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 
also charged with having made a scramble, not for kingly but for | a black cockade, te which lately an eagle has been attached; sword 
queenly favors. And since that alleged event happened at an ete, corresponding. 
early period of democratic simplicity, it may be inferred that he| Subsequently in 1817, during the administration of <a" 
may have set the pace which the more recent envoys, to whom | Monroe, the State Department issued a cireplar wherein ‘' 
my friend from Texas has referred with such indignation, have | uniform was adopted for our diplomatic ministers. T)\« - 
followed. a eae = have the same costo, 60 the 
Democratic simplicity, forsooth! I wonder what my good exception coats were ve embroide 
friend from Texas had in mind when he referred to the demo- Oe aaah eee, te 
eratic simplicity of our earlier diplomacy. Did he have in mind usual at a ropean.courts on what are called a" 
the instance referred to by John T. Morse, jr., in his “Thomas | %%,,Dirthdays of the sovereign, of princes of bis f2% 


easions, f fi ministers, as wel! 
Jefferson” (American Statesmen series), in which the recep- | oth of distinction connected with the court, to 001 
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atte Jendid with embroidery than upon occasions of ordi- 
—_ ne mors rawing-rooms, and diplomatic circles. A decent respect 
for the usages of the courts and a suitable compliance with forms there 
“tablished make it proper that the minister of the United States should 
esta"; this custom and wear on those occasions a coat similar to that 
ae described, but embroidered round the skirts and down the breasts, 
~ well as at the cuffs and cape, all the other parts of the dress remain- 
ine the same; the coats to be distinguished as the great and the small 
vniform. There should be a white ostrich feather or plumet in the min- 
fater'’s hat, not standing erect but sewed round the brim. 
All the persons attached to the legation wear the same uniform as 
the secretary and need to have only one. 


Oh, the democratic simplicity of that white ostrich feather! 
Oh. the democratic simplicity of that three-cornered hat, not 
quite so large as the French nor so small as the English! 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

In 1823 President John Quincy Adams sent out engraved 
designs of the uniform to be worn by ministers of the United 
States at foreign courts on occasions when full dress was re- 
quired. 

The uniform adopted under the administration of President 
Jackson was a little more simple, as follows: 


A black coat with a gold star on each side of the collar, near its 
termination; the under clothes to be black, blue, or white, at the option 
of the wearer; a three-cornered chapeau-de-bras; a black cockade and 
eagle; and a steel-mounted sword with a white scabbard. 


But eventually, on June 1, 1853, Gov. Marcy, the Secre- 
tary of State under President Pierce, in the spirit of real, bona 
fide democratic simplicity, issued a circular which cut the 
Gordian knot of ridiculous convention and for the first time 
prescribed the “simple dress of an American gentleman.” It 
was in this language: 


In addition to the “ personal instructions to the diplomatic agents of 
the United States in foreign countries,” the following are hereafter to 
be observed: In performing the ceremonies observed upon the occasion 
of his reception the representative of the United States will conform, 
as far as is consistent with a just sense of his devotion to republican 
institutions, to the customs of the country wherein he is to reside and 
with the rules prescribed for representatives of his rank; but the de- 
partment would encourage, as far as practicable without impairing his 
usefulness to his country, his appearance at court in the simple dress 
of an American citizen. Should there be cases where this can not be 
done, owing to the character of the foreign government, without detri- 
ment to the public interest, the nearest approach to it compatible with 
the due onsen of his duties is earnestly recommended. The sim- 
plicity of our usages and the tone of feeling among our people is much 
more in accordance with the example of our first and most distin- 
guished representative at a royal court than the practice which has 
since prevailed. It is to be regretted that there was ever any departure 
in this respect from the example of Dr. Franklin. History has recorded 
and commended this example, so congenial to the spirit of our political 
institutions. The department is desirous of removing all obstacles to 
a return to the simple and unostentatious course which was deemed so 
proper and was so much approved in the earliest days of the Republic. 
It is our pu to cultivate the most amicable relations with all coun- 
tries, and this we believe can be effectually done without requiring our 
diplomatic agents abroad to depart in this respect from what is suited 
to the general sentiments of our fellow citizens at home. All instruc- 
tions in regard to what is called diplomatic uniform, or court dress, be- 
ing withdrawn, each of our representatives in other countries will be 
left to regulate this matter according to his own sense of propriety 
and with a due respect to the views of his Government as herein ex- 


pressed, 

That, if my friend from Texas will permit me, was the be- 
ginning of true democratic simplicity in the matter of dress so 
far as our diplomatic service was concerned. Many of our news- 
papers in this country warmly applauded Gov. Marcy for the 
stand he had taken in favor of this sensible departure. The 
discussion that followed its promulgation developed friends on 
either side of the question. William H. Trescott, of South Caro- 
lina, who was one of the greatest international lawyers of his 
period, the author of a diplomatic history of the United States, 
and, subsequently, an Assistant Secretary of State under 
Buchanan, wrote a letter to Senator Andrew P. Butler upon the 
subject, which reads as follows: 

. - * 7 7 * * 


_ It is true that the circular of Mr. Marcy differs in scarcely any mate- 
rial points from the uniform tenor of the Government's former instruc- 
tions, and that the exaggerated approbation of a large portion of the 
radical press of the coun is calculated to injure the effect of these 
instructions, judicious in lves and published with the quiet pro- 
priety of ordinary official communications. To represent the Secretary 
of State as a heroic tailor, inspired with a fierce zeal for Quaker re- 
form, to deprive the American eagle of its heraldic thunderbolt and 
Substitute in its terrible talons a gigantic pair of shears, to melt up 


in the furnace of popular ation the tawdry glory of gold lace and 
gubroldery, strikes the nation, perha of an excitable people. 
jut we may still be itted to doubt whether after all Mr. Sand- 


ford’s a a at Tuilleries “in plain citizen’s dress” will be 
considered by impartial Pes. oe the next most important diplomatic 
event to the solution of the rkish question. The truth is that the 
ussy and ludicrous comments of a portion of the press upon so simple 
o matter as a change of dress is a more painful exhibition of puerility 
i an any ber mens | with any extravagance of official uniform. Once 
et it be w that the American minister is to appear amid a 
crowd of laced and gilded dresses in a plain black coat, and that coat 
ge as a =. Serer 98 if he wore oe gusreliered ~ 

_ breast breeches. simply a matter o 
natlonal taste, and the said about it the better. . 

+ 
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It will be noted that “the simple dress of an American citi- 
zen,” under Secretary Marcy’s circular, was to be worn when- 
ever it could be done without detriment to the public interest, 
but in 1867 Congress completed the reform by passing a law, 
which later became section 1688 of the Revised Statutes, and 
which reads: 

No person in the Diplomatic Service of the United States shall wear 
any uniform or official costume not previously authorized by Congress. 

Secretary Marcy in his circular referred to the fact that our 
first and most distinguished representative at a royal court. Dr. 
Franklin, set an example of simplicity in his court dress 
There is no doubt that the general impression prevails that our 
first ambassador to the court of Louis XVI was dressed in the 
simplest fashion, but Schuyler in his American Diplomacy 
makes this observation: 

It is now well known that this (Dr. Franklin's appearance at the 
French court in simple dress) was not owing to any love of simplicity 
on the part of Franklin, but merely that on a certain occasion his pres- 
ence was so much desired at court when he had no clothes in which 
he considered it fit to appear that he was requested to come in whatever 
he happened to be wearing at the moment. 

It seems almost pathetic to have our ideals of democratic 
simplicity thus rudely shattered. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale in referring to the court uniform 
of the great diplomatist states that he had a portrait painted 
of himself which he gave to the bride of his nephew as a wed- 
ding present, and which depicted him in a blue silk uniform 
embroidered with gold and wearing a wig. It may be of 
interest in passing to state that some of the buttons of the 
Doctor’s court uniform may still be seen in one of the cases in 
the library of the State Department. 

When Secretary Marcy’s circular reached the legations in 
Europe and was given publicity court circles immediately be- 
came fluttered with excitement. The newspapers of that peried 
heaped their ridicule upon the Government of the United States. 
Mr. Buchanan was then our minister in London. He took up 
the matter with the English master of ceremonies, Maj. Gen. 
Sir Edward Cust, and announced that it was his intention to 
wear “the simple dress of an American citizen” at court, unless 
the Queen herself should show a disposition to have him appear 
in costume. Sir Edward announced that his Queen would 
probably receive the American minister at court in any dress 
that the minister desired to wear, but that it would be dis- 
agreeable to his sovereign if the American minister were to 
depart from established usage. 

He also intimated that Mr. Buchanan could not expect to be 
invited to court balls or to court dinners, at which functions 
everybody appeared in costume. Mr. Buchanan was one of our 
distinguished diplomats referred to by the gentleman from 
Texas in his speech of July 5. The reply of Gen. Cust dis- 
pleased him greatly, and in writing to the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Marcy, Mr. Buchanan suggested that he would probably 
“be placed socially in Coventry on this question of dress,” be- 
cause if he failed to be invited to the Queen's functions, such as 
balls and dinners, he would also be ostracized at similar func- 
tions given by the courtiers of Her Majesty, and that this ostra- 
cism would prevent him from having the opportunity of culti- 
vating those relations which were essential for the purposes of 
information and diplomatic business. 


My friend from Texas must realize from this incident that an 
American envoy, to be of real service to his country, must be 
prepared to accept invitations to the social functions given not 


alone by royalty, but by the courtiers who surround royalty. 
James Monroe years before had enunciated a similar doctrine. 

The matter of dining was declared by Lord Palmerston to be 
the very life and soul of diplomacy, and some of our own for- 
eign representatives have admitted that hospitality plays no 
insignificant part in the career of the successful minister. 

In his delightful satire on ‘“‘Snobs,” William Makepeace 
Thackery tells the story of a dinner given by the Chief Gal-on- 
gee of the Porte at Constantinople to the English and the } as- 
sian agents who were separately negotiating an important piece 
of business for their respective countries with the Sultan’s Gov- 
ernment. Each of the two ambassadors tried to win the influ 
ence of the Galeongee. The latter, who was said to have been 
an enormous eater, placed before his guests a lamb dressed in 
its wool, stuffed with prunes, garlic, asafetida, capsicums, and 
other condéments, and it is stated to have been the most abomi- 
nable mixture that ever mortal smelt or tasted. The English 
representative, in the language of Thackery, concludes the story 
thus: 

The Galeongee ate of this hugely; and, pursuing the eastern fashion, 
insisted on helping his friends right and left, and when he came to a 


particularly spicy morsel, would push it with his own hands into his 
guests’ very mouths. 
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I never shall forget the look of poor Diddioff, when his exeellency, | same Mr. Bays Secretary of by 
rolling up a large quantity of this into a ball, and exclaiming, “ Bu nyard, as § etary of State, had so of 


buk” (it is very good), administered the horrible bolus to Diddloff. down to newly appointed American diplomats as their ; 
The Russian’s eyes rolled dreadfully as he received it; he swallowed it | action while abroad. The debate on the resolutions was < 
with a grimace that I thought must precede a convulsion, and seizing | and acrimonious. Even some of Mr. Bayard’s friend 
a bottle next him, which he thought was sauterne, but whieh turned / 


error. It finished him; he was carried away from the dining room 
almost dead, and laid out to cool in a summer house on the Besphorus. 

When it came to. my turn, I took down the condiment with a smile, 
said “ Bismillah,” licked my ‘lips with easy gratification, and, when’ the 
next dish was served, made up a ball myself so dexterously, and 


popped it down the old Galeongee’s mouth with so much grace that | people and that it takes a real man to govern us. Let | 
his heart was won. Russia was put out of court at once, and the 


treaty of Kabobanopie was signed. As for Diddloff, all was over with | brief extract from the speech of Hon. Robert G. Cou 

him: he was recalled to St. Petersburg, and Sir Roderick Murchison | lowa, delivered in this House on the 18th day of Marc! 

saw him under No. 3967, working in the Ural Mines. During the diseussion of the resolutions, Mr. Cousins s. 
While Thackeray points his own moral, I think a more appro- The charge on which -this resolution rests is not denied. 


# yet se . st ” fact, admitted. The answer of the President to the in 
priate one is, When in Rome do as Romans do.” That policy en of Representatives contains both speeches of Mr. — 
leads to diplomatic success, are complained of. : 


That is undoubtedly the policy our envoys were pursuing in The first speech, delivered at Boston, England, is re; 
the English capital during the recent coronation festivities. And | Bosten Guardian and the Lincolnshire Independent of August | 
“ . ¢ | under the following headlines : 
yet my friend from Texas, in his speech the other day, almost 


“ . ae q BOSTON, EAST AND WEST—THE AMERICAN 
exploded with indignation because he saw a newspaper account VISITS THE BOROUGH—SPEECH DAY A one ss Rs 
of a royal procession which was witnessed by our special am- SCHOOL—COMPLIMENTARY DINNER—PRESENTATION:- 
bassador, Mr. John Hays Hammond, and Mrs. Hammond and a ILLUSTRATED ADDRESS. 
g y number of the courtiers that attend their majesties, the This account of the performance is authentic, because Mr 
aye od thas _ attaches it to his letter to the waneney of State, Mr. Olne; 
Sing and . ’ : explanation of the silly affair is that he Spoke “ without premed 
According to the teachings of those stanch aposties of demo- | and that everything was “impromptu” and that “a humo: 
cratic simplicity, James Monroe and James Buchanan, our | prandial tone” prevailed, and that the reporters failed to 


malin lt athiedaee oan $y _ | words, sometimes in Latin, an em. 

special envoy was admirably fulfilling one of the important pur ils -aetieaioniedl ana ~¥ etn am. tepeerthet tle excel 
poses of his mission. Bayard] was accompanied by his worship the mayor, w! 10 
The newspaper account in question goes on to say that the | “robes and chain of office,” and that several of the best citi 


incident which so annoyed my good friend occurred at Stratton as. -_ —_ tomy an tint af the" heal claret’ the 
House, the official residence of our special ambassador. AS | pjerre du Terrail de Bayard, the chevalier sans peur ¢t san: 
was to be expected, a large American flag floated to the breeze i 
from the roof of the building. King George and Queen Mary ane ee on a trian eee th 
when they passed gave a look of recognition to our ambassador speech intimated something about a p agent eort ne 
and those assembled in the house and exchanged salutations tone I think he will agree with me Font the Teasicn , 
with them. zat a, 
Did it occur to my good friend from Texas that the salutation ee ow _But let me conti 
given to our ambassador was a salutation given not to him as quer: F rem ; 


an individual but as the representative of the entire American oh deena ee een Saeees aon ee coal st : 
people? [Applause on the Republican side.] An ambassador is | grammar scholars of Lincolnshire, the account further says t! 


said to represent the person of his sovereign. In the United inate ot pees acknowledgment was marked by a depth of 
States the people are the sovereign, and the ambassador repre- “ ” it 
sents the great body of American citizens. a to. Sing of feeling ™ and f incerity of tome," the contusion, Mr. Spe: 
and Queen of England, looking up at Stratton House, e | doubt satisfactorily ex ie newspaper account of t 
Stars and Stripes and saw the American ambassador seated be- ae os ee > the ao ree 
neath its folds, they showed that measure of courtesy to the | a lack of appreciation of the & mportance of the guest, othery 
American people which the American people had naturally | would not have interrupted his remarks by the cracking of | 
expected of their majesties, [Applause on the Republican My friend from Texas is wroth because our resi! 
side.] bassador to England lives in Dorchester House; but I « 
I am surprised that my friend from Texas should have looked | tive that if the Congress of the United States had he! 
upon this incident in such a narrow and personal light. pressing appeals made by so many of our Executives, 
Mr. Speaker, I know Mr. Hammond. He is a San Franciscan | from the foundation of the Republic to the present day, «nd 
by birth. His parents were California pioneers. He is a col-.|| purchased or constructed an embassy building in Lond.» 
lege-bred gentleman, and to-day stands in the front rank of his | matter how humble, Mr. Reid cheerfully would have mice i 
chosen profession. He has made an eminent success of his life. | building his official residence. Every man who has e\ir | 
He has amassed his own fortune. He has been thrown into | our ambassador te England knows that to be true; ani 
business relationship with men of affairs all over the world. | does live in an imposing and stately mansion in the |): 
He is a true democratic citizen of the United States in the | capital, it is entirely due to the niggardliness of our ow) (0v- 
broadest sense. Mrs. Hammond is a fair daughter of the State | ernment in having failed to furnish him with a s.' 
of Mississippi. I know that neither of them would transcend | residence. 
the bounds of good breeding, and I believe that when my friend It is evident that my friend from Texas is not very fa! 
from Texas shall, in calmer moments, consider these matters of | with real property values in London or Berlin or lars 
which he has spoken he will admit to himself that his criticisms | They are old and populous capitals. They are built up solidly 
were unfounded and entirely gratuitous. and compactly, and vacant lots such as one sees in or | 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, our duly accredited ambassador to the | American municipalities are exceedingly uncommon. |’: 
Court of St. James, has occupied his post since 1905 with credit | values in these Buropean capitals are just as high, and |. 
to himself and honor to his country. He is a gentleman and a | a trifle higher, than they are in New York or Chicago. | 
scholar of broad culture, and has won a distinguished niche in | our Government $130,000 to purchase the American « 
the Diplomatic Service of his country. He is deservedly popu- | building in Constantinople. It is not likely that we wil! ! 
lar in the country to which he has been assigned, and his | to purchase a site and building and install the necessary 
scholarly addresses, delivered on many public oceasions in Eng- | ture in an eligible or desirable locality in either London, 
land, have never transgressed the rules of propriety or that | or Paris for the sum of $150,000. 
salutary order of the Department of State which has come down Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gen'': 
to us from the very beginning of our Government, and which yield for a moment? 
prohibits the public discussion of American political questions Mr. KAHN. I have only four or five minutes remaini: 
abroad by our diplomatic representatives. I would like to get right down to several interesting mat’ 
My friend from Texas has attacked this gentleman, it seems The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Russett): The « 
to me, for the express purpose of lauding a former ambassador | from California has one minute more. be 
to England, the late Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware. It is not Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consen' |: 
pleasant to unearth the skeletons of the past, but let me remind | the gentleman’s time be extended in order that he m:) | 
the distinguished gentleman that this House discussed for | plete his remarks. 
several days resolutions of censure of Mr. Bayard, because, as Mr. KAHN. And may I suggest that the gentleman 1°" 
an American ambassador, he himself had entirely disregarded | Texas be given a similar amount of time. 
those time-honored instructions against making political The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from ! ino 
speeches in the land to which he had been accredited which the | asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman ‘rou 


before the Edinburgh Philosophical Society were indis 
say the least. To my mind it did not comport with the , 
of our foreign representative to criticize his own Gove: 
abroad by telling bis auditors that we are often 4 


hoe ul 
out to be French brandy, he drank off nearly a pint before he knew his | willing to admit that his utterances at Boston, Enel» 

| 

} 

| 
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California be extended to complete his remarks. Is there ob- 


jection? 
a HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, and that the same time 
he accorded to myself. 
"The SPEAKER pro tempore. And that the gentleman from 
<as have a similar time. 
\ir. PAGE. Mr. Speaker, not desiring to object, I wish the 
-entieman would state how much time he will want. 
- Mr. KAHN. Oh, 10 or 15 minutes more. 

Mr. PAGE. Then I suggest that it be made 15 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Make it 25 minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. It is not necessary for me to have that much 


tll 


if 


M r. CANNON. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman, but 
1 want to ask him a question or two when he gets through. 

Mr. PAGE. Make it 20 minutes. My idea is to make the 
time specific and not indefinite. 

Mr. CANNON. Still, we have time to throw at the birds. 

Mr. KAHN. Make it 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
California be extended for 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to the 
-entleman from California that if our present ambassador in 
reat Britain be living in a style of some magnificence, he 

d an illustrious example, and I wish to read just a word 
om page 189 of “A Century of American Diplomacy,” by John 
Vy. Foster, in which the author says: 

During his residence in Paris Mr. Jefferson set an example, often 


‘followed since, of ann “a handsome house * of consider- 
a 


able magnificence,” and lived in such style that after spending his 

salary, “with all the aid he could get from his private fortune, he 

was hard pressed to meet his expenses.” He wrote to his friends in 

Congress, suggesting that an effort be made to increase his salary, 

but no relief came from that quarter, and it is understood that his 

later bankruptey dates its origin to his life in Paris. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I am thankful to the gentleman 
for haying called that fact to the attention of the House. At 
an earlier period of my speech I called the attention of the 
House to the fact that Mr. Jefferson had appealed unsuccessfully 
to Congress for an increase in the salary, which he declared 
to be inadequate, by reason of his heavy expenses. 

Mr. Speaker, while the building of the American legation 
should be a plain but substantial one, it should also be of such 
a character and in such a location that the American citizen 
traveling abroad will take an honest pride in it, even as he takes 
an honest pride in the public buildings here in Washington. 
He will not be satisfied with anything less, and would probably 
prefer to let matters drift along as at present rather than take 
anything less. 

My friend in his speech also referred to the so-called interna- 
tional marriages. I think we are all in accord upon this sub- | 
ject. I wish a way could be devised for taxing the dowries of | 
American brides in these matrimonial ventures, so that the | 
penurious but titled fortune-hunter might secure but a small 
moiety of the price the bride pays him for a name which he 
himself dishonors by thus putting it up at auction to the high- 
est bidder. [Applause.] Every true American citizen must be 
thoroughly disgusted with the performances of this character 
that have filled so much space in recent years in our American 
newspapers. If only the young American heiress and her 
parents could realize, with the late poet laureate of England, 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, that— 

True hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood— 
there would probably be fewer of these usually unhappy alii- 
ances in the future; but no less disgusting and revolting than 
the marriage itself is the snobbish curiosity of American men 
and women who flock to the vicinage of the church where the 
marriage is to be solemnized in order to blankly stare upon the 
bridal pair. The New York World of November 7, 1895, bore 
the following headlines on the occasion of the marriage of 

. and the Duke of Marlborough : 

Tana A DUCHESS. * * * FIVE THOUSAND WOMEN 
Fao oy THOUSAND MEN STRUGGLED IN THE STREET IN 
<HAS Sh DURBAN ai Bae QURGDED By Fon eS 
AT CHURCH, AT HOME, AND AT DEPOT. ' 

fe ut, Spesieer, to recent press accounts the duchess 

bishn y a sadder but wiser woman. But the very acme of snob- 

boon eS, in my Judgment, was reached when Miss May Goelet 
me the Duchess of Roxburghe. Again I quote from the 
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New York World, and in this instance from the issue of Novem- 

ber 11, 1903: ‘ 

WELL-DRESSED WOMEN MOB GOPLET BRIDE—SEIZE HER 
HORSES BY THE REINS, CLIMB INTO HER CARRIAGE, AND 
SNATCH AT THE FLOWERS IN HER HAIR—MOUNTED POLICE 
DRIVE THEM BACK—WEDDING CEREMONY IN BOWER OF 
WHITE BLOOM—FOUR HUNDRED PRESENT IN THE CHURCH 
TWO HUNDRED AT THE RECEPTION—DUKN AND DUCHESS 
DRIVE AWAY IN A’ SHOWER OF RICE AND WHITE SLIPPERS 
Miss May Goelet was married yesterday to the Duke of Roxburghe at 

St. Thomas’s Church, Fifth Avenue. 

> - * . > =. os 


BRIDE MOBBED BY WOMEN. 

Fully 5,000 women—vulgar curiosity seekers, though most of them 
were very well dressed—jammed the streets adjoining the church and 
the Goelet mansion, which are four blocks apart. 

And these women were not content merely to watch the bridal party 
They literally mobbed the bride and the church. They climbed up on 
the steps of the bride’s carriage and poked their heads throu: e 
window, some of them even attempting to pick flowers from the bride's 
dress and veil; they climbed up on the church by using the he 
rinia creepers as a ladder; they discovered a coal hole In the 
area, that no one had thought to guard; and before the | 

scovered from their astonishment a score of them had descends 
rimed stairway into the cellar and were groping among the 

3, Smearing their dainty gloves and dresses with coal dust 
» began women made their way to the end of a 
id tried to burst open a door leading to the 
cl oise they made attracted some of the church at 
tendants, who sent for the | , several of whom had already fol 
lowed the women, and were arguing with them, urging them to leave 
B 
! 
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urea above. 





ut arguments were vain. The women still kept up their attempts to 
t the door leading to the church proper, and the policemen had 
actually to lay hands on them before they would leave They had to 
come up through the same coal hole they had descended, nre- 
sented a bedraggled and besmirched appearance when the ys 
nominiousty, in the yard on the Fifty-third Street si t 





had white feathers in their hats when they des« ~d, it wl 
reappeared, crestfallen, some in tears, the feathers were black. 
CLIMBED IN OVER LUMBER 

Repairs are being made in the choir rooms at the rear of the cl 
which are entered by a door opening on the chr 
lumber 5 feet high was on the piazza in front of i I Som vi 
boys opened the door, and in liately a dozen women clambered 01 
the lumber pile and forced their way into the choir rooms, bru 
aside the choristers and attendants. 

More women scrambled in after them, until about 40 were insides, the 
attendants expostulating but powerless. 

Women kept jumping over the hedges of boxwood lining the paths 
of the area and then upon the porch and over the lumber. 
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There was a compact mass of women around the iin entrance of 
the church several hours before the service was to Other bat- 
talions stormed tie side doors. No one was admitted at these, t fe 
an uur before the ceremony and while it lasted women stood in crowds 
gazing wistfully at the reientless oaken portals These women were 
expensively dressed, in correct costume for a wedding, and when they 
henrd the music inside and realized that the ceremon vas in progress 
tears cf vexation and di ointment came to the ves of s . and 
they presented such a lu ly thetic picture that even the police- 





men comment don their f srlorn appearance. 

I will cheerfully join with the gentleman from Texas in any 
effort he or the Members of the majority of this House may 
make to curb this tendency of bartering our fair American heir- 
esses for the questionable consideration of a foreign title. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it was the crafty French King, Louis 
XI, who instructed his ambassadors to lie still more when y 
found that the officers of the States to which they were accred 
ited indulged in the art of lying to them. Stubbs i his 


“ Medieval History ” defines an ambassador as “a person sent to 
lie abroad for the good of his country,” and ford Palmersion, 
the distinguished British diplomat, inferentially approves this 
definition, but adds, “ thou shalt not be found out.” 


ono 


Even in 1733 Dr. Franklin was roundly denounced before the 
privy council of England by Wedderburn, the attorney general 
of that country, when the distinguished American sage, philoso- 
pher and diplomat, was sojourning in London as the agent of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, for having profited by the theft 
of confidential papers that had been written by Gov. Hutchin 
son to Mr. Whateley, the private secretary of Lord Grenville, 
of the English cabinet. And the mission of Arthur Lee to the 
court of Frederick the Great of Prussia failed of its purpose 
because Elliott, the English representative at that Prussian post, 
surreptitiously obtained possession of Lee’s private papers, notes, 
and dispatches, and thus was able to thwart his plans. 


Mr. Speaker, American diplomacy to-day is the diplomacy of 


eandor. It is the diplomacy of directness. It insists on a 
square deal in the great game of international affairs. It has 
brought honor and glory to the American name. The policy of 
the “open door,” the policy of free opportunity for the citizer 
of all countries in the Orient, has given immortality to th 
name of the lamented John Hay; and the glory of his achieve 
ments has added a luminous page to the annals of American 
diplomacy. 

The splendid efforts of Erimvu Roor to bind more firmly the 
ties of friendship that exist between the Republics of Central 
and South America and ourselves will prove an inspiration to 
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our Secretaries of State of the future in the same laudable 
direction. The brilliant and successful efforts of Philander C. 
Knox to extend American trade and to interest American capi- 
tal in the uplift of the people of sister Republics, and even far- 
distant lands, and his pioneer work in making American diplo- 
macy not a specialty here or there, but an intense and world- 
wide vigilant promotion of the interests of the American people, 
will be acclaimed with due appreciation by many generations 
yet to come, 

In a speech delivered on this floor in January, 1855, John 
Perkins, jr., of Louisiana, uttered this sentiment: 


A foreign minister is not now so much the court congratulator as the 
business agent of his Government; and it is more his exact knowledge 
of the progress and development of the trade and material interests of 
his country, and the history of its laws and legislation, as affecting 
other countries, and indicating the spirit and tendency of public opinion 
at home, that gives him influence, than the costliness of his living, or 
the degree of luster he can contribute to the brilliancy of court displays. 


As the years have rolled on since those words were uttered 
our Secretaries of State have realized more and more the neces- 
sity for upbuilding American trade and commerce. 

In the days of democratic simplicity, so much extolled by 
my friend from Texas, and until a comparatively recent period, 
the Diplomatic Service of our country did not offer a career to 
those who entered it. Appointments in the service, as I have 
heretofore stated, were frequently made to pay political debts 
and without a due regard to the fitness of the appointee for the 
position which he was called upon to occupy. All this has been 
changed in recent years, and I believe that if my friend from 
‘Texas were in very truth to attempt to revive the old, decrepit 
system of the days of primitive democratic simplicity, he would 
find that the American people would rise in their might and pro- 
test with all the vigor at their command against his effort. 

Sir, until 1896 ours was a debtor nation. Ever since then the 
balance of the world’s trade has been in our favor, and we have 
become and are now a creditor nation. The upbuilding of our 
trade and the investment of American capital, not only at home, 
but in all sections of the world, has too frequently been de- 
risively referred to as “dollar diplomacy,” just as our diplo- 
macy of the days of democratic simplicity was formerly referred 
to as “shirt-sleeve” diplomacy. In his speech of last Wednes- 
day the gentleman from Texas entirely subverted the true 
meaning of the phrase “dollar diplomacy.” Let me tell him 
what dollar diplomacy is and what it has done for our country 
during the last few years 

As has well been said by Mr. Huntington Wilson, Assistant 
Secretary of State, “It is not the use of the Government by 
capital, but the use of capital by the Government in effective 
furtherance of some broad policy beneficial to the United States 
and the American people and to the world.” It contemplates 
helping the Government of Liberia by aiding that Government 
to extricate itself from the meshes of financial disaster. It 
contemplates helping the Government of Nicaragua to pay its 
indebtedness and thus to contribute toward the peace and 
prosperity of the inhabitants of a sister Republic. It contem- 
plates extricating the Republic of Honduras from its burdens of 
debt, and by removing the temptation of insurrectionists to 
seize the customhouses for their own personal gain, to establish 
the stability of the Government of Central American Republics, 
just-as similar efforts on the part of this Government have 
brought stability and prosperity to the hitherto contentious 
factions of Santo Domingo. 

Dollar diplomacy contemplates the participation of American 
capital in the Hukuang loan and the currency-reform loan in 
China, and by such participation to help materially in the stim- 
ulation of American trade in the Chinese Empire. 

It means the extension of American commerce. Within the 
past year or two the activities of our American legations in 
that direction have added millions of dollars to our export 
trade. This is notably the case in our commerce with the Cen- 
tral and South American Republics. 

It means the maintenance of national honor at home and 
abroad. I remember when a boy it frequently—yes, all too 
frequently—happened that our country had to seek the aid of 
European governments to protect the life and property of 
American citizens whose interests were jeopardized in various 
parts of the globe. Under the influence of dollar diplomacy the 
international obligations have shifted. Only recently England 
has asked us to protect the life and property of her citizens in 
the Republic of Haiti. Only recently Germany has invoked the 
good offices of this Government in the matter of settling the 
claims of German citizens against the Government of Guate- 
mala. Only recently Italy has invoked the same good offices 
in the matter of settling the claims of her citizens against Sal- 
vador. 
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And if dollar diplomacy has performed no other servi 
entitled to the everlasting gratitude of mankind for ha, 
tended its good oifices to avert war between Ecuador «: 
and between the Dominican Republic and Haiti. Do 
plomacy exerted its good offices to put an end to civi! 
Honduras. It was instrumental in accomplishing the se 
of the bitter boundary dispute between Peru and Boli\ 
friendly and amicable spirit. And so I could keep on 1 
the many really great achievements of our Department « 
during the past two or three years. But the country : 
world know and recognize the value of these achice\ 
Despite the despairing cry of my friend from Texas for : 
to the days of diplomatic democratic simplicity—a si 
that had its existence only in tradition and not in f 
diplomacy of the present—dollar diplomacy, if you will 
sincere, candid, earnest, has attained a standard ney 
passed in our country’s history, and has added glory, ho: 
prestige to the American Commonwealth in every secti: 
globe. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it seemed pr: 
me to reserve 20 minutes for replying to the address 
amiable friend from California [Mr. Kaun], but it does 
appear that it will be needed in order to answer him. |! 
I shall indulge a’few remarks discussing what he has ; 

The gentleman spoke of an incident in our early 
when one of our diplomats expended $21,000 and was ¢ 
account for it. In that case we, at least, had the adv:u 
knowing the exact amount and the items for which 
penditures were made, but when it comes to the modern * 
“candid diplomacy” of the present Secretary of State 
we know that a certain amount of money was used and 
portion of it expended on a “ portrait,” we can not « 
under this “candid diplomacy” how the other part \ 
pended. 

Mr. DALZELL. 
to correct him? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman fr 
sylvania. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, the incident to which | 
tleman alludes did not occur under the present Secr 
State. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. It did not occur under tlie ) 
Secretary of State, but when the expenditures of the | 
money are questioned, information respecting them s! 
be withheld under the cover of “diplomatic secrcis.” 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. I merely intended to have the « 
correct in his statement as to the present Secretary of » 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman states that while the | 
which I mentioned occurred, the gentleman who drew down 
$21,000 was called to account. I have been unable to find auy- 
thing in contemporaneous history, that is, in the histor 
that period, that shows that he was called to account. | |! 
the statement to the House that the account of the incident was 
given in the biography of John Randolph by a well-kuowa Lis 
toric writer in this country. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I do not care «| 
time to discuss further the tender point just raised. We wil 
hear more about it later. I meet the gentleman and acce))t Lis 
challenge in so far as he has endeavored to make argii 
this morning indorsing the recent riotous scenes occurriig at 
the capital of Great Britain, and say that when the verdict ol 
the people is rendered it will not be in approval of the layisu 
expenditure of money as exhibited on that occasion Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman speaks of our early diplomats ai! ( 
some time in reading a program of procedure when an :1!))))5*2- 
dor came to our country. We all understand that in those 
days diplomacy was a cold, formal, and inexpensive mtie 
Why, the men who wrote the Declaration of Ameri 
pendence wore knee breeches. They were formal in those ‘| 
and it is not of the polite formalities of which con) t 
here made, but the vulgar extravagance into which this \ato 
has recently rushed in diplomatic matters. Mr. Speaker, ™y 
remarks were based upon a simple resolution introduce! s1° 
days ago calling on the Secretary of State for certain infor: 
tion. And, first, let me preface what I say by calling your 
attention to the resolution and the act to which referee: ' 
made. The resolution was in this language: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, ('"'" 
to inform the House what action he has taken toward carrying ‘°° 
provisions of the act approved February 17, 1911, providins ° 


acquisition in foreign countries sites and buildings for th 
the diplomatic and consular ts to the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman will a 








Mr. Speaker, when that resolution was introduced I had an 
soo and now have the notion that the Secretary of ‘State has 
ake no steps to carry out the mandate of the Congress in 

ed to the same, because there are those in this country 
» do not wish to see the simplicity in our foreign affairs 

iy that would be necessary if this act were executed by the 
coeretary of State. The gentleman speaks of the value of 
+ eee and lands in foreign capitals. Let us discuss that in a 
eondid and serious fashion. In this act we provided for the 
expenditure of $500,000 every year for the purpose of securing 
embassies and houses abroad for our ambassadors and diplo- 
vatie officers. We provided that $150,000 shall be the limit of 

one of them, thereby authorizing the expenditure of 
¢450,000 in each year. Mr. Speaker, is that a liberal allow- 
opee? The gentleman complains that we can not purchase the 
nuildings and furnish them for that sum. How much, I ask 
him, does he wish this Government to appropriate? Let us 
compare it with the buildings the European Governments 
ny y in this Capital. - 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Texas 
yield to the gentleman from California? 

" Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KAHN. I simply stated, if the gentleman will recall, 
that it would probably be impossible to secure an appropriate 
ite and a building, together with the furniture, in the three 
ereat Buropean capitals—London, Berlin, and Paris. I did not 
refer to any of the other cities of the world because I think 
that $150,000 would probably be enough in any one of them, 
with the possible exception of Vienna; but in the three cities 
which I named I think the gentleman will find the property 
values will be so high that it will be impossible to purchase a 
building in a suitable location in those three cities. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I accept the gentleman’s argument on 
that basis. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have authorized the expenditure of 
$150,000 for each building and the furniture. The gentleman 
complains that that is not enough for those three places. Let 
us compare them with the embassies of the British Government, 
the German Empire, and the French Republic in the city of 
Washington. You are all familiar with them. Take the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and examine their building at 
Washington. Is it worth $150,000? 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman desire to compare this non- 
commercial city of Washington, with its 300,000 inhabitants, and 
the property values here, with the property values in the city of 
London, with 7,000,000 inhabitants; the city of Paris, with prob- 
ably between two and three million inhabitants; and the city of 
Berlin, with over 3,000,000 inhabitants, and each one of those 
cities not only great capitals, but great commercial cities? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. With the “ pauper labor of Europe,” 
about which the gentleman’s party so often complains, houses 
in Europe ought to be sold cheaper than in our country. Mr. 
Speaker, I am not comparing those houses for the purpose of 
contending that we should be limited to $150,000, but to illus- 
trate the point that the main thing this Government should do 
is to provide a home for our ambassadors in order to maintain 
the dignity of this great Government as it should be abroad. 
[Applause.] With $150,000 we will be able to find a suitable 
home, a dignified residence for our American ambassador in 
London, as in the days of Thomas Francis Bayard, when he 
paid only £1,000 a year for his house and furniture. Let us 
see how these Governments have treated us. They have sent 
their ambassadors here. They are maintaining themselves 
in a dignified and unostentatious manner. We have no com- 
plaint to make of them, and, in view of such situation, if this 
Government of ours will expend $150,000 a year, and do it 
speedily as the act provides the Secretary of State shall do, 
we will find a decent, commodious, and suitable home for our 
ambassadors in each of the three capitals to which the gentle- 
man ailudes, and it will not be necessary for Mr. Reid, the Amer- 
‘can ambassador, to spend $400,000 a year for a country estate 
sod town house in order to maintain a viceregal establishment, 
. he does in London. It is not typical of this Government. 
the time has come for the American people to enter a protest 
to such matters as these. 
_ The gentleman says our ambassadors did some queer things 
iu the early days. He says that Jay kissed the hand of the 
Queen and was criticized for it. We should be thankful he 
had the S00d taste to “kiss the hand of a woman” rather than 

nudge” a King. Mr. Speaker, let me allude to some of our 
a diplomatic triumphs in London. Let the American peo- 
ple take into consideration these things and pass judgment 
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upon the issues between the distinguished 
California [Mr. Kaun] and-myself. Permit me 
attention to some things transpiring at the « 
The cable flashes this message of discord: 
REID, JEALOUS, SNUBS HAMMOND AT DINNER 


from 
to call your 
ition show. 


renitieman 





L IN, July 1. 

According to gossip here all has not been blithe l merry | veen 
John Hays Hammond and Whitelaw Reid, respectively al am a- 
dor to the coronation of the King and the regular American ambassador 
at the Court of St. James. 

Much talk has resulted from the fact that when the Reids gave their 
big dinner dance in honor of the Connaught fami the Hammond 
were not seated at the hosts’ table, where the guests of honor w 

The Duke of Connanght evened matters up a little by paying marked 
respects to Mrs. Hammond and taking her into supper. Those who do 
not like Ambassador Reid here say he could not bear to see ; ! 
American more in the limelight at the coronation ceremonies and « 


tainments than himself. 

Mr. Speaker, it ought to be investigated, and if John Hays 
Hammond is supplanting Ambassador Reid, seeking kingly 
favors, some sort of punishment ought to be administered. | Aj 
plause on the Democratic side.] The gentleman from California 
says that when the King and Queen were in a great royal pro- 
cession and recognized John Hays Hammond and his wife th 
were not recognized merely as individuals, but that the King 
and Queen were recognizing this Government. We should | 
thankful that at last a king and queen of a great monarchy 
are forced to recognize our American Republic. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Some other “ serious itters”’ have 
occurred since then, and it is hoped that Mr. Hammond will 
take his departure from the London capital before 
desperate occurs. Let me cali to your attention this cablegram: 
HAMMOND NUDGES THE KING, SOCIETY IS HORRIFIED, rt THE MONARCH! 

HIMSELF SMILES, AT LONDON DINNEI 
New Yor«k, July 10. 

A London cable to the New York American says: 

“John Hays Hammond and family go to Scotland t iorrow, leaving 
aristocratic Anglo-American society horrified by a story that ha t 
leaked out. 

“At Sir Edward Grey’s dinner to the King at the foreign office Mr 
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Something 


Hammond, in speaking, touched the royal elbow, saying, ‘!] uld 
think, sir, you would be gratified that everything passed off without a 
hitch ’— 


He meant by that expression that the crown did not get 
“hitched ” to something else before getting to the (ine’s head. 
Fortunate King! Or, perhaps, he felicitated the King upon the 
fact that Hammond and Reid had not “ hitched,” which really 
looked imminent at one important stage of the proceedings. 
Perhaps he meant that the King was fortunate that the crown 
did not get “ hitched ” to Hammond’s head. For really it looked 
doubtful for several days in American papers whether the coro- 
nation ceremonies were convened for the purpose of crowning 
Hammond instead of George. We are sure the 
cause John congratumted George the victor— 

“The King smilingly replied— 

It was good of the King to smile. Then it showed he was cer- 
tain he had landed ahead of Hammond. 

“* Mr. Hammond, I am giad to hear you say it.’ 

“The Duchess of Roxburghe, Countess Granard, and Mrs. John Ward, 
who saw Mr. Hammond's familiarity with the monarch, criticized the 
action seriously. But royalty seems happiest to be treated like 
humanity.” 

Mr. Speaker, we have arrived at a happy point where one 
of our American diplomats can go abroad as a special envoy, 
reveling in wealth, and touch the elbow of the King. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] We have advanced in diplomacy since 
old John Jay kissed the hand of the Queen, when our ambassa- 
dor is so familiar with the King that he can “nudge” him. 
[Laughter.] As an American I feel proud of it. Hereafter, as 
a tribute to his diplomatic prowess, let him be known in history 
as “ Jack the Nudger.” [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. HPNRY of Texas. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KAHN. Does not the gentleman believe that when an 
ambassador to-day can nudge a king we have advanced in 


King won, } 


democratic simplicity and that the period of to-day » true 
period of democratic simplicity ? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I do not believe that John Hays Ham- 
mond could ever have nudged the King if he had not worn his 


knee breeches. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would suggest, in reply to the gentleman 
from California, who thinks we have advanced because in 
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olden days they kissed the king’s hand and now we nudge the 





king’s elbow, that it seems to me that is going backward. 
[| Laughter. ] 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. Not being a lady’s man, like my 


friend from Nebraska, I did not make the remark. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. Can the gentleman tell me what hour it was? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The information I have is that it was 
just about 3.45 in the morning, just the time when they carried 
home the ambassador, to whom the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun] referred a few moments ago. 

Mr. HARDY. I think the time ought to be known, or if it 
was not noted I would have expected that the clock had 
stopped. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
it would help to illuminate this subject a little if he would 
describe this peculiar nudge that was indulged in on this par- 
ticular occasion—just how it was done? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. It undoubtedly would contribute to 
the understanding of the subject and edify the House very much. 
I feel sure it was a genuine California nudge. It might have 
been a hunch. 

Mr. KAHN. I will say to the gentleman that if it was a 
California nudge—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman 

The SPEAKER. 
yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I decline to yield to anyone at this 
point except the King of England or John Hays Hammond. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Speaker, to show the impression made on the American 
people—and it is a serious question—permit me to read ex- 
tracts from an American newspaper, the Washington Herald, 
of this morning: 

WHEN HAMMOND NUDGED THE KING. 


Ye gods and little fishes, how the dukes and duchesses around the 
royal presence palpitated when Hammond nudged the King! 

Upon the tip of the ambassador’s tongue trembled a remark. He 
wanted to tell his royal highness that the coronation had passed off 
as easily as a greased pig runs around the circus arena, or words to 
that effect. And to make sure that the monarch would get the full 
effect of the complimentary remark, he gave the benign ruler a gentle 
touch upon the sieeve. 

It was a breech of etiquette, perhaps, and the lords and ladies stood 
aghast. Did the King faint or scowl or demand that the bold and bad 
American should preface his action with a “by your leave” ? Not at 
all. He responded in an affable and happy manner, as if he, too, were 
made of common fiesh and rather enjoyed being treated in human 
fashion. Whereupon the titled audience wondered all the more. 

3ut we Americans will like the British King all the better for the 
good sense which he displayed when he felt a gentle pressure upon his 
royal person. Easily, John Hays Hammond is the hero of the hour. 


Why, Mr. Speaker, if we send this envoy to another corona- 
tion carnival, in imitation of the polite French style, he will 
“nudge” the Queen. [Laughter.] So you see, Mr. Speaker, 
the importance of the issue between the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and myself. His remarks were learned, and contributed 
to our edification; but, in all seriousness, he failed to touch the 
real subject before the American people. 

A little more than half a century ago we had scarcely a mil- 
lionaire in this country, and to-day more than half the wealth 
of the Republic is concentrated in the hands of a few. We have 
an ambassador at London paying more than $400,000 per annum 
for a town house and country estate, according to the reports 
cabled from that capital. We had a special ambassador there 
on a recent historic occasion ~with his retinues dressed in 
diamonds and peacock feathers. Tell me that the American 
people will indorse that kind of extravagance! Mr Speaker, 
what are we coming to when a gentleman will stand before the 
American people and say that we must send multimillionaires 
abroad as ambassadors, and that real scholars and diplomatists 
must stand back and decline the posts because they are not 
endowed with sufficient riches to maintain them? [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] It was that very thing in my mind when 
this resolution was introduced. We will go before the American 
people, not in a partisan sense, in 1912 and see whether they 
authorize you to put these great diplomatic posts up to be 
bought in by the highest bidder amongst multimillionaires, or 
whether the Eliots and the David Jayne Hills and the Thomas 
Francis Bayards and men of that type shall reflect the true 
dignity of this mighty Republic. Mr. Speaker, I referred to 
Thomas Francis Bayard as a typical American ambassador and 
reiterate my statement on this occasion. The gentleman alludes 
to the fact that Bayard made some speech while abroad that 
was not received favorably there and in some quarters of our 
country. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 





To whom does the gentleman from Texas 
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Mr. HENRY of Texas. Just one minute. I am prov 
fact that old Thomas Francis Bayard, that typical \ 
“unmuzzled” himself and spoke as becomes an Amer 
zen. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman is not familiar with th 
to which I alluded. The speech of Mr. Bayard was 
with great applause in England, but it was not well | 
in this country. He made the statement that we 
“violent people,” and that it required a great man “ {y 
us,” Grover Cleveland being the great man at that tiny 
caused the resolutions to be brought into this House « 
Mr. Bayard. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And which did not pass. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if he did n 
statement, I am glad of it. We have no business mak 
secret that we are a violent people. Let us agree that 
violent, and sooner or later we will correct the evil. 
need a great man as an Executive, and we had . 
Grover Cleveland filled the Presidency. [Applause on t}) 
cratic side.] Mr. Speaker, he is not the last great man 
have. Let me say to the gentleman if his party wil! 
what he says about the lavish expenditure of wealth u 
recent riotous occasion, and similar ones, we will have 
great man for President in 1912, and he will not come f: 
side of the House of Representatives. [Applause on tl 
cratic side.] 

Allusion was made to the fact that Charles W. | 
president of Harvard University for years, had de 
position of ambassador to Great Britain. He could n 
that great honor because he was financially poor, alt 
had every endowment of intellect and heart and consc 
was admirably qualified to be our representative at th: 
court. It is a shame to the American people that s) 
could not accept the position, but had to give way to t! 
wealth now rapidly dragging its blighting trail over 
tage in this Republic. [Applause on the Democratic - 

One of our accomplished diplomatists had to gi) 
another court. Why has Dr. David Jayne Hill relingy 
post at the court of the German Empire? It has hy. 
more than once in the public press that the German 
indicated to him, either directly or indirectly, that a 
stricken ambassador there was not desirable. That 
desired like the vice regal Charlemagne Tower, who, if 
outvied John Hays Hammond and Whitelaw Reid in tlie 
obscene expenditure of wealth. But his career is cut - 
finished, scholarly, capable diplomat—and the count: 
uninformed as to why he relinquished his post. When : 
tleman from California [Mr. KAHN] speaks of the 
diplomacy of the present Secretary of State,” will he 
me and tell the American people why Dr. David J. |! 
the German court and has practically been compelled 
up his post? Will the gentleman take the American | 
his confidence?. Will the “candid Secretary of Staic 
American people why he has resigned? Ah, Mr. Spe: 
can not and will not tell, I think we know the ans\v 
haps the history coming after us will verify what is ; 
this day, unless the President changes his mind. It 
stated more than once in the public press and in pri 
this great diplomat was forced to give up his high - 
the behest of the German Emperor in order that sou 
man of South African fame, with great riches, might |) = 
Germany, and there renew the extravagance witnesse! severa! 
years ago. History will justify me in this predicti: 
the President changes his mind. Mr. Speaker, as far 
concerned, it would be preferable that this Governme| 
not send any ambassador to Germany rather than bow | 
decree of that Empire when the test of sordid riches is |i) 
the sine qua non of acceptability. [Applause on the Dv: 
side.] Will the gentleman meet me on that issue in tl) 
or elsewhere? 

Mr. KAHN. What was the question the gentleman | 
to ask? ; 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have two questions. | 
wanted to know why Dr. David J. Hill resigned his 
Berlin, and if the gentleman from California indorses | 
osition that John Hays Hammond shall be the am!):\-- 
Germany, as the President intends at this date he sh 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say to the gentleman tii:! 
seen nothing in the papers that would convince me | 
Hill has resigned. I have seen no notice of his resiz! 
begin with. As far as any appointment is concerned. | 
in the confidence of the President to that extent. I s!\ feet 
very happy if the President were to honor me by as\''+ '° 
my opinion; and if he were to ask me whether Jolin 1!a)s 
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Hammond, as a gentleman and a scholar, could adequately 
~»eewent this Gevernment at any court in the world, I should 
ositatingly give my approval of such an appointment. [Ap- 
se on the Republican side.] 

\r, HENRY of Texas. Well, Mr, Speaker, if the gentleman 
had been reading the published current events instead of the 
lomatie history of ancient times, he might have ascertained 
‘ Dr. David J. Hill has relinquished his post at Berlin. 

\ir. KAHN. Mr. Speaker 

he SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

‘r. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

fr. KAHN. I understood the gentleman to say that Dr. Hill 
] s resigned. I have seen nothing in any responsible paper 
that confirms that statement. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Well, they are just waiting for John 
-vs Hammond to get through in England, go over to Scotland, 
me back to this country, and get his credentials. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. With great pleasure. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is it not a fact that the statement was made 
in some newspaper and denied the next day in regard to Mr. 
Ilill being persona non grata in Berlin? Was it not denied the 
next day, and has not it been denied two or three times since? 
He does not know anything more about it than we do. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman from New York is 
always right to this extent, just about to the degree he is be- 
hind on his information in regard to tariff revision. It is true 
the statement was given out that he had resigned, and that it 
was denied the next day. But here is where the gentleman 
fails in his perception. It was repeated the next day and has 
not been sinee denied. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, yes; it was denied until they got out of 
type. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Then, Mr. Speaker, they have re- 
peated it again; so it has not been denied since the last time. 

Mr. PAYNE. If I will deny it? I absolutely have no infor- 
mation. I am just like the gentleman, inasmuch as I do not 
know anything about it. When I see a thing in the newspaper, 
and then see it denied and then see it asserted again and then 
denied I do not know which tells the truth. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will admit that you “have no in- 
formation,” but will not agree that you are “just like the 
gentleman from Texas.” 

Mr. PAYNE. Then I will amend that. 
am just like the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] referred to Thomas Jefferson, and said that while abroad 
he was so extravagant he had to write home and ask that his 
salary be inereased. They did not increase it, and yet it was 
They did not comply with his request. Everybody 
knows that Thomas Jefferson, while the greatest Democrat this 
world ever produced, had no idea how to save and spend money 
in his personal matters. They refused to allow him to set the 
pace over in Europe and to increase his salary. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the points have been made plain that 
are essential for this country to understand. And it is asserted 
to-day, as on the 5th day of July, that the almost obscene dis- 
play of wealth and personal adornment at the London capital 
was nauseating to this country and every enlightened people of 
the earth. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It gratifies me 
that the gentleman agrees in regard to “international mar- 
riages.” Everybody will concur that the time has come when 
the American boy is a loftier character than thin-blooded, puny 
princes of any European country. So, Mr. Speaker, if we can 
awaken the American people on this question and hark back to 
the early days of the Republic, when our expenditures were few 
and frugal, when there were no fortunes mountain high to be 
displayed on every public occasion, if we can recall the people 
‘o that era of our diplomacy when Washington, Jefferson, Mad- 
‘son, and Monroe presided over our destinies, we may avert the 
day when corruption of riches will certainly corrode and under- 
ine the very foundations of the Republic, thus reversing our 


a = wy than a hundred years. [Applause on the Demo- 
crate side, 





oe 


| 





In matters like this I 


} 
small. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


M '. Hugues of New Jersey, by unanimous consent, was 
fae ieave to withdraw from the files of the House, without 
caving copies, the papers in the case of Laura HB. R. Hatfield, 
Sixty-first Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


wae unanimous consent the Committee on Appropriations was 
ischarged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
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12561) providing for the establishment and operation of a Gov- 
ernment owned and controlled line of steamers along the Pa- 
cific coast and through the Panama Canal, and making provi- 
sions therefor, and the same was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Then, on motion of Mr. Henry of Texas (at 3 o'clock and 34 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until Saturday, July 15, 
at 12 o'clock m, 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, calling atten- 
tion to department letter of June 9, 1911, relative to disposi- 
tion of useless executive documents pertaining to the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs and on request of Librarian of Congress with- 
drawing recommendation that they be destroyed (H. Doc. No. 
92); to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive 
Papers and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examina- 
tion and survey of Missouri River, Sioux City, Iowa, to Fort 
Benton, Mont. (H. Doc. No. 91); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10255) granting an increase of pension to James 
Kenyon; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12198) granting an increase of pension to Fred 
erick W. Duden; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9673) granting a pension to Julia M. Ashby; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, aud referred-to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3720) granting an increase of pension to Fred- 
erick Burnett; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, an«d 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12383) granting a pension to William Barth; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN of South Carolina: A bill (H, R. 12406) to 
establish a fish hatchery and fish-cultural station in the State 
of South Carolina; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 12407 ) to provide for the erection of a 
monument to Brig. Gen. Andrew Pickens; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12408) to remove obstructions to lawful 
commerce between the States and with foreign nations; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12409) dividing the State of South Caro- 
lina into two judicial districts, providing for the appointment of 
a district judge, etc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 12410) for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Susanville, State of California, 
and appropriating moneys therefor; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill .(H. R. 12411) to purchase and provide grounds 
and erect buildings and furnish the same for the Greenville 
Indian School, at Greenville, Cal.; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RODDENBERY: A bill (H. R. 12412) to increase 
the pay of rural carriers and to extend and perfect the rural 
mail service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12413) to extend and improve rural free 
mail delivery so as to deliver mail daily at the door or upon 
the premises of each patron on rural mail routes throughout 
the United States; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. WICKLIFFE: A bill (TH. R. 12414) to provide for 
the proper utilization of the equipment used or obtained for 
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use in the construction of the Panama Canal when said equip- 
ment or any part thereof is no longer necessary in the construc- 
tion or to the maintenance of said canal, by utilizing said equip- | 
ment in the improvement of the rivers and harbors in the United | 
States for navigation, for the construction of works in reclama- | 
tion, drainage, and irrigation projects in the United States, | 
when authorized by Congress, and for the construction and im- 
provement of public highways in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign rl 
merce. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12415) to 
prevent and punish the desecration of the flag of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: A bill (H. R. 12416) to pro- 
mote the safety of passengers and other persons upon railroads 
by compelling carriers engaged in interstate commerce and in 
carrying United States mail to properly locate in trains cars 
constructed of wood; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 12417) to provide for the 
establishment and equipment of life-saving stations upon the 
waters of the United States not at present protected by the 
United States Life-Saving Service; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

sy Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 12418) to prevent dumping 
of refuse material into the Missouri River opposite or in front 
of Platte County, Mo., or opposite or in front of Leavenworth 
County, in the State of Kansas; to t.2 Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 12419) pro- 
viding for the removal of certain actions pending in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia from one justice of 
said court to another justice of the same court; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
~ By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 12420) granting pensions to 
certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the 
Civil War and the War with Mexico, and amending the act of | 
April 19, 1908, relative to widows of soldiers, etc., of the Civil | 
War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 12421) to amend an act 
making an appropriation for the support of the Military Academy 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes, | 
approved April 19, 1910; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 12422) pro- 
viding for the per capita distribution of the proceeds of the sale 
of the unallotted lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians; | 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

3y Mr. LAMB: A bill (H. R. 12423) for the purchase and | 
preseryation of Jamestown Island, Va., as a national park, and 
making an appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 12424) to authorize a survey of | 
San Rafael Creek, Marin County, Cal.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WARBURTON: A bill (H. R. 12425) to establish a 
mint of the United States at Tacoma, in the State of Wash- 
ington; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 130) 
making appropriations for certain expenses of the House of Rep- 
resentatives incident to the first session of the Sixty-second 
Congress; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DICKSON of Mississippi: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
131) providing that the records of the various departments of 
the Government, so far as they cover or relate to any claim 
against the United States, shall be open to inspection of 
Members of the House and Senate; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Memorial from the 
Legislature of Massachusetts urging United States Government 
to exert all possible means to amend present treaty with Rus- 
sia, or form new treaty, by which American citizens, regardless 
of race, color, or creed, traveling in that country shall not be 
treated with discrimination; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. PETERS: Memorial from the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts requesting that the treaty between the United States 
and Russia be enforced; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY: Memorial from the Legislature of Connecti- 
cut requesting the immediate passage of an act by Congress ex- 
tending domestic general parcels post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 








PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and r: 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 
granting a pension to Hester J. Wilson; to the Commi 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12427) granting a pension to Ann 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12428) granting a pension to G: 
Bussey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12429) granting a pension to C) 
Tribble; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12430) granting a pension to | 
Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12431) for the relief of Mrs. C., D. ¢ 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12432) for the relief of Mary S. ¢ 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12483) for the relief of R. Q. Mer 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 12434) granting; 
sion to John H. Woodruff; to the Committee on Pensions 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 12485) grantin 
crease of pension to William F. Crites; to the Comn 

Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12436) granting an increase of per 
William Ramsey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 12487) granting a p 
“William H. Chattle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensi: 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 12488) granting in- 
crease of pension to Samuel H. Hulse; to the Committee oy | 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: A Dill (H. R. 12439) for the : 
Thomas J. Lloyd; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 12440) granting an j 
of pension to Sarah H. David; to the Committee on | 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12441) grantin: 
crease of pension to W. H. Earley; to the Committ 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12442) granting an increase of p: 


| James Willson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12448) granting an increase of pens 
Milton Ross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12444) granting an increase of } 
P. H. Bergen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12445) granting an increase of peus 
James C. Franklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensio: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12446) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Nugent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12447) granting an increase of ) 


Henry Halteman; to the Committee on-Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12448) granting an increase of | 
Simon Roth; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12449) granting an increase of |) 
Henry Braden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12450) granting an increase of |. 
Henry Davidson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12451) granting an increase of | 
Alexander Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12452) granting an increase of pe! 
William M. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12453) granting an increase of pen 
James M. Spry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. — 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12454) granting an increase of pension ' 
Timothy Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12455) granting an increase of pens 
John Molloy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12456) granting an increase of |x 
Jacob Krick; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12457) granting an increase of pensin! | 
James Willson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12458) granting an increase of pes 
Mary Kohler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12459) granting an increase of pe! 
William O. Keefe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12460) granting an increase of pc 
John F. Cahill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12461) granting an increase of peo 
B. F. Wambaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions im 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12462) granting a pension to Claud: \\'~ 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12463) granting a pension to Jiu’ 
Anglemeyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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\)so, a bill (H. R. 12464) granting a pension to Annie O'Neil; 
‘she Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
‘ls . a bill (H. R. 12465) granting a pension to Anna M. John- 
con: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
 siso, a Dill CHL R. 12466) granting a pension to Alice V. 
- to the Committee on Pensions. 

py Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 12467) granting a pension to 
serhur A. Pinkston; to the Committee on Pensions. 

‘By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12468) grant- 
i nension to Mary C. Gillespie; to the Committee on Invalid 
en Sons. 
\Jso, a bill (H. R. 12469) granting a pension to Jesse Ly- 
ik * to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
\iso, a bill CH. R, 12470) granting an increase of pension to 


to 


am Hodgkiss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Ry Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 12471) granting | 
1n inerease of pension to Martin C. Smith; to the Committee 


nvalid Pensions, 


By Mr. FOCHT: A bill 


nsion to Benjamin Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid 
By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill’ (H. R. 12474) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Henry D. Austin; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12475) for the relief of the 
legal representative of Joseph R. Payne; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 12476) for the relief of Henry W. 
Carpenter; to the Committee on Claims. 

Ry Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 12477) grant- 
ing a pension to Elizabeth Bubr; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill CHL R. 12478) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Holmes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMB: A bill (H. R. 12479) for the relief of David 
R. Connard: to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12480) for the relief of the heirs of Wil- 
liam Southworth, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12481) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of Nathan Gibbs; to the Committee 
on War Claims, 


By Mr. LITTLEPAGHE: A bill (H. R. 12482) granting a pen- | 


sion to David King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 12488) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen Tyler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12484) granting a pension to Nancy J. 
Bryant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 12485) granting a pen- 
sion to Susanna Manning; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


ty Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 12486) grant- | John D. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


| Also, a bill (H. R. 12523) for the relief of Catherine Weirick ; 
| 


ing an increase of pension to Josiah W. Reeser; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 12487) to grant an hon- 
orable discharge to Arthur Wood; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: A bill (H. R. 12488) for the relief of 
Francis H. Connelly; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 12489) granting an increase 
of pension to John Small; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Ry Mr. MORRISON: “A bill (H. R. 12490) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George B. Roach; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 12491) for the relief of Louise M. Bales; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNBESSY: A bill (H. R. 12492) granting an 
increase of pension to Bridget Lynch; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 12498) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 12494) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie E. Donnelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
_Also, a bill (H. R. 12495) granting an increase of pension to 
George C. Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

. Also, a bill (H. R. 12496) granting an increase of pension to 

Margurite D, Pollard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

; Also, a bill (H. R. 12497) granting an increase of pension to 
fary J. Waddington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

a a bill (Hl. R. 12498) granting an increase of pension to 
exander Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


(H. R. 12472) granting an increase 
nsion to Samuel Musselman; to the Committee on Invalid | 


ons, 
: Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (A. R. 12473) granting an increase | 


By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 12499) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellis R. Douglass; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 12500) granting a pension to 
Joshua Bear; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12501) granting an increase of pension to 
Zebina M. Hunt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12502) for the relief of W. W 
| the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REYBURN: A bill (H. R. 12503) authorizing the 
| appointment of Maj. John S. Bishop, United States Army, re- 
| tired, on the retired list of the Army, with the rank of brigadier 
| general; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
| By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 12504) granting a pension 

to Thomas Lathrop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12505) granting an increase of pension to 
William McDonald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12506) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 12507) for the relief of Alfred 
Vickry; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 12508) granting 
; an increase of pension to Nicholas Roth; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 12509) granting an 
increase of pension to Henry D. Jordan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 12510) granting a pension 
to Frank E. Saxon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12511) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph D. Hazzard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12512) granting an increase of pension to 
Isham Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12513) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Hendry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12514) granting an increase of pension t 
George W. Lyons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12515) granting an increase of pension t 
Joseph G. Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12516) granting an increase of pension to 
D. W. Starkey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12517) granting an increase 
John Bryant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12518) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Parish; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12519) granting 
a pension to John Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12520) granting an increase of pension to 
Horatio H. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12521) granting a 





. Blood: to 





of pension to 





ee 


pension to Emma Radcliff; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12522) granting an increase of pension to 


| to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WEDEMEYER: A bill (H. R. 12524) granting a pen- 
sion to Melvina Wiggins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: A bill (H. R. 12525) granting 
a pension to Ernestine Hennig; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12526) for the relief of Charles Lauber; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12527) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Frederick Wells; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Papers to accompany bill for relief 
of John H, Woodruff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Nels. W. Peterson, of 
Coshocton, Ohio, asking for the passage of the Berger resolu- 
tion for an investigation of the kidnaping of the McNamara 
brothers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of the Bronx, in favor 
of parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Beaver County, Pa., favoring a bill authorizing the 
construction of the Lake Erie and Ohio River Ship Canal under 
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the supervision of the United States Government and its engi- | tioning Congress to amend the pure food and drug law: 
neers; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. present session so that false statements of any kind ap) see 

3y Mr. BATES: Petition of Erie (Pa.) citizens against the | upon the labels, circulars, etce., of foods and drugs be m: 
passage of parcels-post laws; to the Committee on the Post | lawful; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Office and Post Roads. Also, resolution of the Patrick Keenan Association, pr 

By Mr. CALDER: Resolution of American Medical Associa- | against the conduct of Russia toward Jews; to the (Co; 
tion, urging that Congress amend the pure food and drug law | on Foreign Affairs. 
so that false statements of any kind appearing upon the labels, Also, resolutions of the Richmond Branch of the A\1Ij 
circulars, ete., of foods and drugs be made unlawful; to the | German Societies of the State of Indiana, in favor of | 
Committee on Agriculture. resolution No. 166, providing for an investigation of the 9)..;». 

Also, petition of Bamberger-Stern Co., of New York, N. Y., | istration of the immigration office at Ellis Island; to the (om 
urging upon Congress the passage of legislation for the preser- | mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
vation of Niagara Falls; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: Petition of numerous gr 7 

Also, resolution of the National Paper Trade Association, pro- | Columbus, Ohio, protesting against the duty on sugar: to ; 
testing against such clauses in the Canadian reciprocity measure | Committee on Ways and Means. 
as discriminate against the United States paper manufacturers; By Mr. WEDEMEYER: Petition of numerous citizens o¢ 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. Salem, Mich., asking for a reduction in the duty on raw 2), 

Also, petition of Montauk Paint Manufacturing Co., of Brook- | refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. ‘ 
lyn, N. Y., urging the establishment of a permanent tariff board ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Papers to accompany House bill 4825; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. SENATE. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of several residents of New York, . : 

N. Y., praying for the repeal of duty on lemons; to the Commit- Tut RSDAY, July 13, 1911, 
tee on Ways and Means. The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

By Mr. KAHN: Resolutions adopted by the Merchants’ Asso- Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D 
ciation, San Francisco, Cal., in favor of bridging San Francisco Almighty God, our heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
Bay between San Francisco and Oakland, Cal.; to the Com-| word that Thou wilt not leave us nor forsake us | 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, hast done that which Thou hast promised unto us. As \ 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, | unto Thee with troubled hearts and saddened spiri 
Cal., protesting against suspension of coastwise trade laws; to | in Thy servants, we pray Thee, Thine own word. Rest 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Thine afflicted servants, we beseech Thee, the joy of Thy s 

Also, memorial of the Merchants’ Exchange of San Francisco, | tion, and in their sore and sudden loss strengthen them 
Cal., recommending that Congress at its special session fix the | Thy heavenly grace. And unto Thee, who givest and 
tolls to be charged for passage through the Panama Canal; to|takest away, will we ascribe praise now and for eve: 
‘the Committee on Railways and Canals. Amen. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Chamber of Commerce, Sacra- The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and a 
mento, Cal., in favor of Senate bill 817; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of John BE. Hurley, of A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
Providence, R. I., for a reduction in the duty on raw and re- | its Chief Clerk, announced that the House has passed a bill 
fined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. (H. R. 12312) to amend paragraph 500 of the act approved 

Also, resolution by Order of B’rith Abraham, opposing the | August 5, 1909, entitled “An act to provide revenue, 
restrictive immigration measure now pending in Congress; | duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. for other purposes,” in which it requested the concurre 

Also, resolution by New England Manufacturing Jewelers | the Senate. 
ond Silversmiths’ Association, urging — Congress the neces- PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
sity of a 30-foot channel in the Providence River to meet de- oRREIN er of 
mands of commercial conditions at the port of Providence; to ee on gen ” aoe = “yy conte : 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. aa pe eee re ene 

amendment to the so-called corporation-tax law permiti 
and others from the State, asking that the duty on raw and | was referred to the Committce on Finance. . 
refined sugars be reduced; to the Committee on Ways and He also presented a resolution adopted by the Seventh (all: 
Means. fornia Voi al., rem 

By Mr. PUJO: Petition of citizens of Calcasieu Parish, La., ins auitnet the tatinentie i ead detente of arl 
egainst the passage of the Johnston Sunday bill (8. 237); to| tion between the United States and Great Britain, which \ 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Resolutions adopted by the Ameri- Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of Local Div{sion > 
can Medical Association in annual session at Los Angeles, Cal., | ancient Order of Hibernians, of Hennepin County, Minn. re- 
June 26, 1911, petitioning Congress to amend the pure food and | monstrating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of 
drug laws at the present session so that false statements of | arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, whic! 
any kind appearing upon the labels, circulars, etc., of foods was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
and drugs be made unlawful; to the Committee on Agriculture. Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of the Board of Trad 

Also, petition of H. Nicola and 65 others, of Battle Creek, 


Shenandoah, Pa., and a petition of the Chamber of Con 
Mich., in favor of the Webb interstate bill; to the Committee | of Lancaster, Pa. praying for the proposed Se strwoca) 
on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 4 


i < sa agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
Also, petition of U. T. Sanders and 39 others, of Battle Creek, | ordered to lie on the table. 

Mich., in favor of the Webb interstate bill; to the Committee He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Seller 

on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


, : Pa., pra for the enactment of legislation to fur'! 
By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of numerous citi- a ee ne which was oe to the ioe siti 
zens of California, asking that the duty on raw and refined Immigration. 


sugars be reduced; to the Committee on Ways and Means. He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 6. \ 
Also, resolution of the Federated Improvement Association, | Order of Hibernians, of Dawson, Pa., and a memorial of | 


. eet | ion _- 4660; to the Committee on the Merchant | pjvision No. 7, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 4f Keisen: 
Marine and Fisheries. remonstrating against the ratification of the propose: |! 
By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Petition of Retail Merchants’ arbitration ee the United States and Geet Brit 


Association of Canadian, Tex., protesting against the passage of rred eami a. 
parcels-post bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post were. 2008 to the Co ttee on Foreign’ Relation 


Roads. BILLS INTRODUCED. 

By Mr. SULZER: Resolution of Orchardvale Grange, 334,| Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by un! 
Granger, Wash., in favor of parcels post; to the Committee on | mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
the Post Office and Post Roads. By Mr. LODGE: 

Also, resolutions adopted by the American Medical Associa- A bill (8S. 3023) to amend section 2527 of the Revise 
tion in annual session at Los Angeles, Cal., June 26, 1911, peti- | Statutes; to the Committee on Finance. 


Y 
)- 
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sill 
an am repair of a bridge across the Weymouth Back River, | 
she State of Massachusetts; to the Committee on Commerce. 
Ry Mr. WILLIAMS: 
\ pill (8. 8025) for the relief of the heirs of J. L. W. Bullock, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 
Ry Mr. BROWN: 
A bill (S. 3026) to correct the military record of Charles 
Sutton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
\SSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming submitted the following resolution 
(s. Res. 108), which was read and referred to the Committee 


Ai 


to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary is hereby author- 
iged to employ an assistant clerk, at a salary of $1,800 per annum, 
to naid from the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise 


provided by law. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


HH. R.12312. An act to amend paragraph 500 of the act 
approved August 5, 1909, entitled “An act to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


ABOLITION OF SENATE OFFICES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of-—— : 

Mr. LODGE. By agreement, I think the motion to recon- 
sider Senate resolution No, 74 comes over from yesterday. 

The VICE PRBSIDENT. That was the understanding. 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not see the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WILLIAMS] present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion was entered to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution was adopted, with the 
understanding that it should be disposed of this morning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of 
pleading the cause of an old, faithful, and honest negro man. I 
do not know that I have anything to urge in his behalf except 
a sentiment. Amongst all of the magnificent attributes of the 
human race, I think Tom Carlyle was right in saying that 
“loyalty” was the greatest of them all—loyalty to a country, 
to a State, to a cause, to a leader, to a man—loyalty to some- 
thing. It is not peculiarly one of our American virtues. This 
old darky possessed it in a very high degree. He is very old 
now, I believe pretty nearly 80 years of age. 

They say that he has dome no work for about two years, or 
very little. I have no doubt that is true. But, Mr. President, 
you do not always compensate by present service for what you 
are receiving. If character and past Services can not heap up 
a superfluity of services to be credited to present employment 
in old age some time, the world would be rather a bad place 
to live in. Here is, for example, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Frye], and in my time I have known many more. Who is there 
who would have called upon Morgan or Pettus, of Alabama, 
or the Senator from Maine, or anybody else, to resign because 
they could not render each day a present service for a present 
— They had already overrendered it in character of 

vice, 


Mr. President, this old darky was loyal as a slave to Jeffer- 
son Davis, of Mississippi. 
counted for by the fact that maybe it was the part of the policy 
of the slave’s position. But when freedom came he was loyal 
still, loyal to the man who had been his master, who had never 
said a cross word to him or laid upon him a blow. He followed 
him voluntarily as his He went with him to 
Fortress Monroe. He went into the cell there with him, and 
when old, emaciated, broken down by four years of nervous 
quan ones service, the old master was seized and 
Cxled, old darky was there with , help, and 
tears. He stayed with him all the time. pone 
. Oh, they say he can not perform any service now. They say 
¢ is not performing any right now. I do not doubt this state- 
ment. And maybe he never will be able to perform any. But 
= vegin with him? Ef you are going to execute that sort of 
= _ in the departments and everywhere, all right; but I do 
- snow a Senator within the sound of my voice who does not 
— that net only in the departments but perhaps upon the 
Pe very Senate there are others. And that is not all, 
=k resident. It may be true, though I do not know—I ask if 
ea not true that there are able-bodied men upon the rolls 
wal ‘e Senate who perform no sort of service, some of them 
; “pS Sons or nephews or sons-in-law of public men? 
an — to you, Senators, to let this old darky stay on the 
- It may be that some time he will be able to come back 


That loyalty might have been ac- | 
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(S. 3024) to provide for the reconstruction, altera- | to perform service. The Nation teok away from him his master, 


whose business it was to provide for him in his old age. In a 
certain sort of sense, then, the Nation has substituted itself 
for the master and for the master’s responsibility. 

Mr. President, there is not a Confederate reunion that is 
within a hundred miles of Washington to which old James Jones 
is not invited, and when the old gray-uniform fellows, growing 
so few in number and so weak physically, after the ceremonies 
are over, proceed to shake hands with one another, there is one 
thing that none of them forgets, and that is to shake hands with 
old Jim Jones. The war was said to have been fought to set 
him free, amongst others, and whether it was fought for that pur 
pose or not, it resulted in that. And yet he possessed that great 
quality of the human soul which Carlyle said is the greatest— 
the quality of loyalty to a leader, a leader who was his master ; 
and not only that, after the master was dead, loyalty to his 
memory—that he remained a voluntary servant until the sub- 
ject of his loyalty, released and free, needed him no more. 

A great many of us in Mississippi and throughout the South 
feel a debt of gratitude to this old darky. I can not urge any 
logical reason for what I am asking upon the ground of his 
being able to render a quid pro quo. It may be that he will 
never be able to render efficient service. But, I repeat, is it not 
true that there are others, and many others, in the same fix? 
And if that be true, then I have a right, I think, to go out of 
facts a little bit and appeal to historical sentiment. 

Now, do not misunderstand what I am saying. There is not 
a man in this Chamber nor in this broad land who would have 
been actuated by any feeling of unfriendliness to the old darky 
because he was Jeff Davis’s body servant. There is not a man 
who would be less actuated than the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to allow a feeling of that sort to enter into his mind. I 
say that for fear that some of you might think that while I am 
pleading for him on account of his loyalty to the great Missis- 
sippian there is an intimation on my part that that is the rea- 
son why he was sought to be discharged. Nota bit of it. That 
did not enter into anybody’s mind at all, least of all into the 


| mind of the Senator from Massachusetts. 





| 
| 


| to strike out would cover that particular case. 


That is about all the statement of his case that I can make 
and I am as well aware as you are of the fact that a statement 
is not an argument. But it seems to me we might afford to 
begin economical reformations of this sort somewhere else than 


| on this old, faithful, honored, brave, and loyal darky. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this resolution covers five places. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to give notice of an amendment to 
strike out that particular place. I will get it from the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes, from the resolution. Of course, a motion 
It is the last 
one mentioned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want to defeat the whole resolu- 
tion. I merely want to move that amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand. Mr. President, the resolution 
covers five places. It covers the superintendent of the folding 
room and the assistant postmaster. Those two places repre- 
sent no work whatsoever. They do not exist as working places; 
they exist only as salaries. [I think they ought to both b: 
abolished, and I do not think that the Senate will question that 
those ought to be abolished, because there is no work done in 
either of them. 

The case of the clerk, so called, to compile appropriations 
and do similar work of compilation for the Committee on 
Finance is held by a man who has been many years in service 
in that connection. The work of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, as I stated before, is done by the clerks of that com- 
mittee. So it has come down to the compilation of certain 
figures and tables when required for the Committee on Finance 
at the time of tariff consideration. That is temporary work 
which occurs only at intervals, and for which special provision 
ought to be made, but it ought not, in my judgment, to be a 
permanent place at $2,500 a year. 

There remain the position of messenger and the position of 
laborer, which are held by two colored men. who, owing to 
iliness, have done no work whatever for the last two years 
The messenger who was attached to Senator Hale’s committee 
for many years has been a most faithfnl and « 


man in 
all the performance of his duty until! he fel! i 
I entirely appreciate what the Senator from Mississippi has 
said. We all of us respect loyalty. The loyalty of this old 
colored man, not merely to the man he se) ! t to his work 
when he was employed here, no one questions. 
The point for the Senate to decide, and w ‘h no committee, 
either of the Senate or of a conference of the majortty party 
ought to decide for itself, is whether the Senate ‘tesires 


enter upon the policy of placing on what is practically a pen 
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sion roll faithful employees who have been here many years. 
If the Senate desires to do that, of course I shall accept their 
decision; but what I desire to insist on, and what those 
who are associated with me in this inquiry desire to insist on, 
is that whatever is done should -be done openly and squarely, 
and we should know, and the public should know, exactly 
what happens. Men ought not to be carried on the rolls who 
do no work as doing work. If we think that Jones and Gaskin 
deserve from their long service to be retained on the rolls of 
the Senate and to receive an allowance or pay sufficient to sup- 
port them—that is, a pension—let it be done in that way, and 
then the public will know, and we shall know, why it is done. 
But it is not right to carry names on the rolls of the Senate 
as performing work which is never performed, no matter who 
the man is or how deserving he may be. 

The two cases of the assistant postmaster and the superin- 
tendent of the folding room, I take it everybody agrees with 
me, ought to be abolished. The third is the case of Mr. Durfee. 
Mr. Durfee has done and is now doing work for the Senate. 
It is merely a question whether it should be a permanent 
annual salary or whether he should be paid by temporary pro- 
vision for the work that he actually performs. The other two 
cases—those of Gaskin and Jones—must be simply pension 
cases; it is nothing else. 

If the Senate decides, as I said, to put those men on the su- 
perannuated roll and pay them such sum as it may see right 
and fit to pay, I have nothing to say; but it ought to be done 
in that way. No committee that has made an investigation of 
this subject could have been pardoned if it had not laid these 
facts fairly before the Senate for the Senate’s decision. 

I think myself that it is a very dangerous thing to enter on a 
civil pension list. I am opposed to it on broad, general prin- 
ciples. When we enter upon civil pensions, no man can tell the 
number of millions that it will take to meet it, because it is 
continuous. The numbers employed are very great, and under 
. the pressure from outside, which we know gathers behind all 
these demands for pensions, it will result in a larger annual 
appropriation than any that has ever been made for military 
pensions, enormous as those are. That is my general objection 
to entering on the policy of civil pensions; but if in these two 
cases the Senate, with its eyes open, chooses to direct the Sec- 
retary of the Senate to pay these men an annual salary for their 
support, knowing exactly what they are doing and the public 
knowing exactly what is being done, I have no further word to 
say against it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am not pleading against 
a policy. I have no quarrel with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts because of the resolution; I have no quarrel with the 
policy which the resolution indicates, but I am pleading for 
an exception. I do not think this peculiar kind of a case will 
present itself again in a hundred years. I am asking distinctly 
that it be made an exception, and that it be made an exception 
upon sentimental grounds, which seem to me to be worthy of 
consideration. , 

Mr. President, my motion is that the language in the fourth 
and fifth lines of the resolution, beginning with the last word 
in the fourth line 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending motion is that the 
Senate reconsider its action in passing the resolution. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let us reconsider that action. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Until that is done, of course, no 
motion to amend the resolution is in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true. Then, after that is done, I 
shall move to strike out the words “and one unemployed 
laborer,” because that language is the language that covers 
Jim Jones. I shall now move to reconsider the resolution with 
that in view. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That motion is pending, having 
been made by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] on yes- 
terday. The question is on reconsidering the vote by which the 
resolution was adopted. 

Mr. HEYBURN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
reconsider the action by which the resolution was passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President, I move to strike out 
beginning with the last word on line 4 and including the first 
tnree words on line 5, the language “and one unemployed 
laborer.” 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I am in entire sympathy 
with the Senator from Mississippi in this proposition. I intend 
to vote for his amendment. Had the original program of what 
is known as the subcommittee on patronage of the committee 
on committees of the Republican caucus been put through un- 
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mutilated, I would not have interfered by voting for 1! 
ment of any other Senator or have offered an amend 
self; but that program having been radically departe:) ; 
feel at liberty to make certain. exceptions to which my . 
has been called and which I always thought should pe 

It seems to me that the proposition has now got . 
merely one of the cheeseparing variety. The Senate ; 
the only roll of the Government where superannuated «), 
are retained, and I take it that no one, whether ou 
ness of heart or an appreciation of past services, wo 
to be brutal in the treatment of superannuated e ee 
Therefore I hope the amendment of the Senator from \\icc. 
sippi will prevail. 

As to the “clerk compiling a history of revenue and 
appropriation bills,” I do not know of anyone employe ip , 
about the Capitol who works harder than this individus) \, 
Durfee. I had expected—although I did not know and ( 
know how it can be done—that perhaps he might be | 
for in some other way; but if exceptions are to be nice, | | 
tend to ask the Senate to strike out the abolition of his pla. 
from this resolution. His work is likely to be coni 
least for the balance of the present Congress; practi 
continuous at all times. Even if it were suspended ai 
vals, his valuable technical knowledge and his indef 
dustry would be lost to the Finance Committee and 1 
ate were he not always available when called upon. Le is ey. 
gaged at the present time in work for, I suppose, half a doz, 
Members of the Senate who are not members of the Fina 
Committee, who have requested the compilation of docu 
or other researches requiring very great accuracy and very gr 
indusiry and care and promptness in execution, for these jy 
cations to be available must be furnished promptly while th 
discussions to which they relate are pending. 

Mr. Durfee has been connected with the Senate fo 
years. I do not know from what State he comes; | )iny 
relation to him except the relation of appreciation o| 
faithful service under my predecessor as chair 
Finance Committee and during the short time that | | 
the position. I believe it would be a great loss to | 
certainly it would to the Finance Committee, if |< | 
ment were temporary, if he should drift away from \' 
ton or into some other occupation, and suddenly | 
the work of compiling tariff statistics should be th: 
committee. We would not then be in a position to | 
with the peculiar ability which this gentleman poss 

That leaves in the resolution only the unemploye:! 
which is a sentimental proposition also, embodying 
colored servant of one of the Senators who serve: 
this body of any Senator in recent years and one \ 
admire and respect. I would suggest to the chair 
committee reporting this resolution that he agree {» 
beginning on line 3 with the words, “ clerk, compilin. 
of revenue and general appropriation bills,” contin! 
lution to the abolishment of the superintendent of | 
room and assistant postmaster and mail carrier. 

Mr. LODGE. I am opposed to all the strikings 0 

Mr. PENROSE. But if the murder is done in the 
understand that the Senator is willing to waive his = 
objection ? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, not at all, Mr President. I have! 
mental objection at all. The sentimental part is al! tle 
way. 

Mr. PENROSE. There is sentiment on both sides 

Mr. LODGE. If any are to go, all three should | 
out, but I shall vote against all being stricken oul. | | 
believe in the policy of striking any of them out. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will move to amend the amenine'' 
the Senator from Mississippi by striking out all of tlie reso! 
tion after the word “carrier,” in line 3. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will site te 
amendment to the amendment. _: 

The Secretary. On line 3, after the word “carrier. 1S 
proposed to strike out the remainder of the resolution in the‘ 
lowing words—— ‘ 

Mr. PENROSE. Down to the word “laborer” in line ». 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to appeal to the Sena' r from 
Pennsylvania, if possible, to allow a vote to be taken upon "Y 
amendment by itself, and then the Senator can offer lis «1 nd- 
ment later. 

Mr. PENROSE. Very well; I am willing to do tha! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsy!vs" 
withdraws his amendment to the amendment. The ques” 
then is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the sua" 
from Mississippi. 
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Mr. LODGE. On that amendment I ask for the yeas and 
- he veas and nays were ordered. . 

\ir. CLAPP. Mr. President, I ask if at this time a motion 
for the indefinite postponement of the resolution would be in 


or rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks so. 

\fr. CLAPP. Some kind of a plan is brought in here—I have 
not been on the inside of the matter at all—and then we start 
in to make one exception, and then another exception, and we 
make a travesty of the whole thing. 
~ Mr. LODGE. I hope the Senator will not make that motion. 
There are two offices mentioned in the resolution that ought to 
be abolished and the Senate has agreed to do so. We do not 
know that the Senate will not agree to abolish them all. I am 
not anticipating the exceptions until the Senate has voted, and 
I hope the Senator will withhold his motion, at least until 
we can vote on the amendment. 

Mr. CLAPP. I ask the Senator what is the use of these 
periodical efforts to do something along this line, and then, when 
the effort is made, first one exception is proposed and then 
another, until we get back to just about where we started? 

Mr. LODGE. I agree with the Senator that the exceptions 
should net be made, but if the resolution should only provide 
for the abolition of the two offices for which there is an aggre- 
gate of four or five thousand dollars paid in salaries and no 
work done, it would be worth while to accomplish that much, 
if the Senate can not bring itself to do the whole thing. 

Mr. CLAPP, Then we should have done a rank injustice to 
those whom we have stricken off for the simple reason that they 
do not happen to have someone here of sufficient influence to 
maintain them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That does not follow if they have the same 
exceptional reason in their favor. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Minnesota will allow me 
a moment, I do not think he quite understands the situation. 
In regard to the assistant postmaster, we abolish an office 
which nobody fils except in name. ‘ 

Mr. CLAPP. Does he draw a salary? 

Mr. LODGE. He is performing the duties of a messenger 
and he is retained as a messenger. He is not removed; he is 
retained in the office which he now fills. In the other case, the 
office is occupied nominally by a man who is detailed to the serv- 
ice of a Senator. He performs no duties as superintendent of 
= folding room beeause there are no duties to perform in that 
olice, 

Mr. CLAPP. I understand that. 

Mr. LODGE. If we abolish that office that man can be re- 
placed in another position or be attached to a committee. In 
those two cases no hardship is done to anyone, and we ought 
to get rid of those two vacant offices, carrying salaries, as I 
remember, of about $4,500 in the aggregate. The other three 
cases, as has been stated, are largely sentimental. It is a dis- 
agreeable position to take and no one would take it voluntarily ; 
but in the interest of the public service, of proper accounting, 
and of the proper transaction of business, those three offices 
ought to be abolished. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
_The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from ‘Wyoming? 

Mr. CLAPP. I yield to the Senator. . 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to make a suggestion to the Senator 
in charge of the resolution. To vote upon one of these questions 
at a time is hardly the right way, I think, to dispose of the mat- 
ter, because either none of the offices should be abolished or 
more than one should be; and I want to suggest to the Senator 
for his consideration whether it would not be better to offer a 
substitute for the resolution which would abolish the two offices 
which he has particularly mentioned and the propriety of abol- 
ishing which no one questions. 

Mr. LODGE, There is no need of doing that. I am against 
the exceptions that are Let us take a vote on the 
motion of the Senator from Mississippi to amend. If it pre- 
oe I hope it will net prevail—then the case mentioned 
| Bn Senator from Pennsylvania and the case of Senator 
- 2 ought also to be excepted. I should then vote 
hiss ae them, because it would be rank injustice to do any- 
po & else; but that is not to be determined until after the first 
7 endment is determined. After that. if the other exceptions 

re made, the resolution will at least provide for abolishing the 


two offices 
a substitute now. 
pw of what — Senator 
usetts says, although I am in sympa with him, 
T will say that I am opposed to this eternal coming in here with 
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some idea of reform and then gradually taking the foundation 


out from under it. If there could be some age limit, some defi- 
nite proposition that did not leave it to the prestige of some 
Senator who might want to protect some old superannuated em- 
ployee who was doing nothing but drawing a salary, I would 
not object to seme basis of that kind; but I do not think it is 
right to discharge men who do not have any influence and re- 
tain those who happen to have influence when there is no work 
for either of them to do and neither of them would be able to 
do work if there were work for them. But rather than confuse 
the parliamentary situation I will not press the motion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I was a member of the sub- 
committee—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from lowa 
pardon an interruption for just a second? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I.am just informed by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] that Jim Jones told him the other day 
that he was getting better and stronger and that he thought he 
would be able to come back to work soon. That may have 
something to do with the decision of the question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I was, with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, a member of the subcommittee which consid- 
ered these questions. We believed that whatever might be the 
policy of the Senate with regard to a pension roll, it was due 
to the country that we be honest and fair and square with it, 
and so arrange our pay rolls that those who looked at them 
would know whether we were paying men for what it was there 
alleged they were doing or whether we were paying men for 
something else or paying them for doing nothing whatever. 

I have not the same objection to a civil-service pension roll 
that my friend from Massachusetts may have. I believe that 
in some form or other it will be necessary before long for the 
United States to adopt some plan of superannuation, merely for 
the efficiency of the service; but I am not willing, so far as my 
voice and my vote are concerned, to allow it to appear that we 
are paying men when they are doing nothing whatsoever, or 
paying them for doing one thing, when in fact the record shows 
that they are employed for another thing. If it were to come 
to the question of composing a system here by which provision 
should be made for the old and the faithful and the efficient 
employees of the Senate who had worn themselves out in its 
service and in the performance of their duties, I believe that I 
would be in favor of giving them something upon which they 
might support themselves in the last years of their lives. But 
this is a pretext-——— 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
permit me there? 

The VICE PRHNSIDENT. 
to the Senator from Texas? 
Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BAILEY. What better right has a man who has held a 
position for a long time and drawn a salary that is a full com- 
pensation for his services to ask the taxpayers of this country 
to support him than the taxpayers who have never received a 
salary have to ask the Government to support them in their 
old age? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No better, Mr. President. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then if we treat everybody that way, where 
will the Government get the money? 

Mr. CUMMINS. A civil-service pension, however, is not 
bottomed upon mere generosity or philanthropy. A civil-service 
pension is based upon the belief that it increases efficiency, 
and, so far as my investigation has gone, I believe it to be true 
that we could pension thousands of the civil-service employees in 
the city of Washington now and every year save money by so 
doing. 

Now, mark you, I am not in favor of the ecivil-service plan 
without any contribution from the employees themselves But 
somehow or other, sometime, we will be compelled, in my opi: 
ion, to introduce that system im the service of the United States 
But that is not the question. I am simp that i 
answer to the argument or view of the Senator 
chusetts [Mr. Lopee}. It is not proposed here to establis! 
pension roll, and I am opposed to establishing a pension r 
by indirection. I am opposed to allowing men to remain upon 
the active rolls of the Senate upon the presumption 


Does the Senator from Iowa yield 


\pressing 


from M 


that they 
are doing work for the public, when, in fact, they are doing 
nothing whatsoever and are incapable of doing anything what- 
soever. I am opposed to allowing a man to remain ostensibly 
as historian of a certain committee here, when it is a mere 


figure of speech. His services may be valuable, it is true, but 
if they are they can be hired for what the services are in fact 
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worth, and they can be paid for according to the service ren- 
dered. 

The whole idea of the committee was that we should be open, 
fair, and candid not only with the Senators but with the coun- 
try. We found certain men who were not performing any serv- 
ice, and had not been for a series of years, and could not per- 
form any service, and we believed that unless the Senate wanted | 
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attempted to be set up-in the South was, when, as a mattor oe 
fact, historians tell us he never even saw the seal. |] i 
not know the seal from a yellow dog if he saw it. « a 
mind back to the days 40 years ago or more and think \ thie 
man knew about the issues. Merely because he happen) :,, ), 
a servant of the leader of that lost cause he comes 

and claims some special virtue by it. It would be mo 


to establish a pension roll their positions ought to be abolished, | priate—— 


We found, for instance, the superintendent of the folding | 
room, a man—I am not disparaging him at all; he bore that | 
title—who had a salary of $2,160 a year, as I remember it, and 
he had not rendered any service whatsoever to the Sergeant at 
Arms or the Government as a whole, but has been detailed 
to the service of a particular Senator under a custom that has 
prevailed here for some time past. 

I am not to be understood as criticizing that, because it has 
been a custom for a long time, a custom which I think ought 
to be abolished. This resolution, therefore, provides that that 
place be abolished. We ought no longer to continue to pay 
the man for doing things he is not doing, occupying a position 
he does not occupy. 

In the same way with the deputy postmaster. There is no 





deputy postmaster. The man who holds the title of deputy 
postmaster is a messenger. He is performing good service, and 
ought to be paid for his service as messenger; but he ought not 
to be paid upon the hypothesis that he is a deputy postmaster. 

It seems to me we ought not to make any exceptions to this 
resolution. If we want to keep these men, such of them as 
are rendering no service, let us do it in-a fair and open way. 
If we want to employ the estimable gentleman referred to by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] for the work 
desired, let us employ him and pay him according to the value 
of his services. But do not let us continue the farce of carry- 
ing him upon the roll as a historian, or something of that char- 
acter, when he is rendering a very different service to the 
committee. 

Mr. PENROSE. The description of his duties in the appro- 
priation bill comes about as near describing them—unless you 
make a paragraph of them—compilation of revenue matters and 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no objection to the Finance Com- 
mittee employing a man to help it. It has a good many men 
in its employ; possibly too matfly; possibly not enough. I am 
now entirely willing, and always have been, to accept the judg- 
ment of the chairman of the Finance Committee with regard to 
the number of employees. But I am not willing that we shall 
be apparently doing one thing while we are in fact doing 
another. I hope if we want to provide for the last days of this 
old negro, who has distinguished himself, as suggested by the 
Senator from Mississippi, by peculiar service to his master, that 
we will not do it by carrying him upon the rolls as a laborer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I would be inclined to vote 
for the retention of this old imbecile upon the pay rolls of the 
Government, but the man who has shown himself to be capable 
of making a contest for his own enslavement can not be very 
valuable. I do not know what salary he is drawing, but it is 
hardly worth while to take a half hour of the Senate’s time 
over it. He seems to have been found capable in the judgment 
of preceding Senates to perform some service for a given 
salary. Upon that record I might feel inclined, I think I would 
feel inclined, to vote against his being taken out. 

But the other record does not appeal to me. I would not 
object to the Government employing an old horse which had 
been employed on the other side in the war, because the horse 
was not responsible, and this kind of a human being is not re- 
sponsible. As I say, a man who would actually contend in 
favor of his own enslavement is not entitled to a very high 
place among even animals. But he seems to have found some- 
thing in it. After years of enslavement it is hardly to be 
expected that a man is one of cool judgment capable of taking 
care of himself. 

I do not imagine we are going to start in upon a policy of 
pensioning men because they acted in connection with an at- 
tempt to destroy the Government. But I would allow him to 
go on the list because he has been serving in a position in con- 
nection with the Senate and perhaps performing duties com- 
mensurate with what he received. 

If 1 vote for the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi, I want it understood that that is the ground upon 
which I vote, and not because he has been going around for 
years boasting that he was the custedian and the oniy person 
who knew where the seal of the assumed government that was 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. He has claimed no virtue. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I know. I do not want to get j 
troversy about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator does not want tv 
a controversy, he should not make such statements. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I merely want, when I vote for th, 
tor’s amendment, to be certain not to leave a mistake 
sion on the mind of anybody as to why I do it. If this 
been helpless and has been heretofore able to earn the | 
tion attached to the position which he occupies, I wou) 
retain him on the pay roll for that purpose and nw: 
of any glory attached to an infamous history. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Idaho yieli ¢, 
That last expression almost moves me to desist from ey. 
the question which I was about to ask. 

I think when the Senator from Idaho sees that in | 
will rather regret it, if he is capable of the emotion | 
he is. 

But what I wanted to ask the Senator is this: He states ths: 
historians tell him that this old man never saw the (ou! 
seal. I want to ask him the name of that historian, |, 
that is a matter of some historical interest. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think the Senator has inadvertent|y yjs. 
quoted me as to using the term “historians.” [ referred tp 
all of the statements that have been written, in newspa 
and elsewhere: It appeals to the reason of anyone. Wh» 
would Mr. Davis be doing with the seal? Do you suppose that 
Mr. Taft carries the seal of this Government around with bin. 
and that somebody in his employ would know anything about 
it? I suppose if they had an officer whom they called the 
secretary of state, he had the seal very likely. 

Mr. BAILEY. The statements in the newspapers only make 
it manifest that there were several copies of that sea! because 
reputable men have declared that they have seen the Con- 
federate seal at times and in places which made it impossible 
that they had seen the same seal. I think there is no 
doubt of the fact that there were probably more than half a 
dozen copies of that seal. But the seal which was used in the 
executive offices of the Confederate States Government I think 
is probably the one that was intrusted to the keeping of this 
negro, . 

I did not interpose with any view of participating in the 
discussion as to the resolution, but I understood the Senator 
from Idaho to say that the historians told him, and I just 
wanted to get the name of those, because if anybody knows 
about that I would be glad to learn it from them. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have explained what I meant by his- 
torians. I suppose newspapers think they are historians. I do 
not intend to be offensive. 

If Senators would refrain from prodding those who feel and 
appreciate the loyalty that preserved this Union with the bring- 
ing up of these questions, they perhaps would be relieved from 
some plain speech. I-have not a sentiment of bitterness in my 
heart against any man in this Chamber or elsewhere | ise of 
the mistakes that he committed in those days. I only object 
and sometimes resist the attempt-to glorify those mistakes 
That is all. There is no man bold enough to stand wy here and 
say it was not a mistake to try to destroy this Union. Thiere 
is no man so bold as that, and why do you bring up these ques 
tions time after time, first one thing and another. t you 
know must stir sentiment? Do you think that the |! people 
of the North were devoid of sentiment when they suppresse! 
the rebellion? Do you think they did it for hire? They did |! 
because of their sentiment and they are entitled to cousideraliol 
for that sentiment. 

Mr. President, it is most unfortunate that these questions ©! 
brought in. But the responsibility must rest upon those wh 


“e 


bring them in. I would not say a word that would be ofens'" 
to any Member of this body on that side or wherever lie») 
sit, and I disclaim the intention to be offensive. But I 0"! 
the right and the duty to be candid and fair and free ‘0 © ; 
expressions. I never would raise the question. I never —_ 
introduce a resolution or a bill or support a measure th: — 


force such questions upon the attention of this body. 
should be forgotten. They should be buried in the past ° 
remain there. This attempt to bring them up every ouce '» 
a while and glorify them can but have the effect of— 


















\fr. WILLIAMS and Mr. BACON addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will finish my sentence. They can but 
have the effect of stirring up loyal mem and women. I believe 
the Members of this body on that side are loyal now. What- 
ever their record may have been, I believe they are loyal now. 
But no one is 80 foolish as to contend that a man with arms in 
pis hand and a declaration on his part to destroy the Govern- 
ment can be considered loyal to it, Had I participated on that 
cide of the question, I would be glad to have the question 
ported, rather than to be bringing it up for discussion and 
exhibition once in a while. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I suppose the Senator thought I was 
through, inasmuch as he was commencing to speak when I was 
speaking. 

* Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I saw him 
turn around toward his chair, and I thought he was through. 
When I make a statement of that sort I make it in good faith. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I give the Senator credit for that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘There has been no resurrection of war 
feeling or war prejudice or war passion by anybody unless the 
Senator from Idaho be the resurrectionist. He has indulged in 
a mild manner of “ tearing passion to tatters” about nothing. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator asked me to yield. What for? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Did the Senator ask me to yield in order 
that he might make these respectful remarks? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not ask the Senator from Idaho to 
yield. I waited until the Senator took his seat, and then took 
the floor in my own name 

Mr. HEYBURN. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And in my own right. 

I did not refer to the Confederate cause at all, though as the 
son of a Confederate soldier who very willingly laid down his 
life for what he, at least, thought was right, I was not pre- 
pared to hear a civilized man in the twentieth century call it 
“on infamous cause.” The men who followed Lee and Jack- 
son may have been wrong, though I find them chiefly right, and 
that the Union is to-day in existence is a cause of congratula- 
tion to the children of the men who followed Lee and Jack- 
son. But they were not “infamous.” And but for the parlia- 
mentary rules that restrain me here I would have a few words 
to say about the sort of human being in whose heart could 
exist the idea or from whose lips could flow the utterance that 
they were “ infamous.” 

Loyalty and courage and honor are things that are precious 
to honorable men. There never was a war in the world where 
one side was not partially right and the other partially right 
and both partially wrong, I suppose. There may have been 
causes where one was altogether wrong; but a man who takes 
his life in his hands and lays it down, and lays it down will- 
ingly for a cause, whether the Senator from Idaho honors it 
historically or not, can not be spoken of as having perpetrated 
an infamy. 

I merely referred to the loyalty of this old darky to his mas- 
ter. I merely referred to the fact that in the course of his- 
torical evolution the Nation had emancipated his master from 
the responsibility of taking care of him in his old age, and in 
the course of historical events, whether emancipated or not, 
the master would have been so impoverished he could not 
have done it. 

Is it possible that a man can not pay tribute to the quality 
of loyalty itself, loyalty to a leader, loyalty to a man, loyalty 
to a friendship, loyalty to a service, as a tribute to him who 
entertains it without this sort of a diatribe. 

The poor old darky set free meets the contempt of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, I suppose, when, with the sunlight of freedom 
all above him, with the atmosphere of freedom all around him, 
he chose rather to follow his master, his free and voluntary 
Servant without pay and without hope of it at that time, into 
the darkness of the dungeon cell and to wait on him and give 
him sympathy while he was being shackled. If his master had 
been the veriest traitor who ever existed—and he was never 
tried for treason, mark that !—certainly the loyalty that actu- 
ated the darky should be held in honor in any forum, and it 
ought to be held in honor by anybody. 

_ The Senator from Idaho seems to have appointed himself a 
voluntary sentinel to see to it that no good word is ever spoken 
of the men who wore the gray from the years 1861 to 1865. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator—— 

; Mr. WILLIAMS. There has never been an occasion, as far as 
~ can learn, when he has not gone out of his way, not to rebuke 
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disloyalty, not to rebuke disrespect to the Union, not to rebuke 
insult to those who wore the blue, but to rebuke the man who 


dared pay honor to the men who wore the gray— 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, 
to yield after a statement like that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do yield, undoubtedly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have been associated for years with men 
who served in the army of the South as officers and priva 
They have been my business associates and my warm personal 
friends. I have stood by them, as they have by me, through 
life, and I have followed them to a respectful burial. I have on 
my memory now men whose names would be familiar t 
Senator from Mississippi perhaps, who held high office in that 
army, and we never quarreled about the South because tliew 
did not every once in a while bring it out and undertake to 
make me indorse it. We were content, each of us, to r 
the other and allow him to entertain his own views on if 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, nobody has been attem; 
to prevent the Senator from Idaho from “ entertaining his 
views.” The Senator can not shift his ground. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am not going to. 


I think the Senator ought 


(cs, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Why bring it out now? Then he say 
seek to procure from him an indorsement of our view. That is 
simply not true. He has not been requested by anybo: to 
indorse that “storm-cradled nation that rose and fell without 
a stain,” that rose greatly and fell greatly and died heroi 
nor any of its citizens, soldiers, or leaders. His indorseme! Ss 
not needful for them. 

But that is not the position he has taken. The position it 
he has taken is that we, the sons of the heroes who followed 
the Stars and Bars, rightly or wrongly, mistakenly, wisely, or 
foolishly, for four years, can not say a kind word about them 


and the things they did; that we can not even pay tribute to 
the loyalty of their servants without being attacked and being 
told that we are paying tribute to “an infamous cause.” Oh, 
ve gods and angels in heaven, whence comes the censorship that 
gives a right to the Senator from Idaho— 

Mr. HEYBURN. It comes from the right of an 
citizen. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To call dead men and their cause infamous? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have the right of an American citizen to 
love his country and stand up for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there is no right in the 
American citizen to insult the dead. There is no constitutional 
right given to the American citizen to try to trample upon the 
feelings of the living, even when he thinks that the reverence 
that the living are paying to the dead is a mistaken reverence. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I said nothing about reverence. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator can not shift his ground. 
spoke of it as “an infamous cause.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. Was it a glorious cause? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There was much of glory in it, and there 
is no man in the United States—there is not a man on the 


American 


He 


Senate floor except the Senator from Idaho—who dces not 
know that there was much of glory in it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There were glorious deeds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One moment. Does the Senator 


from Mississippi yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In one moment. There is not a northern 
historian, a great northern poet, a great northern statesman, 
and, above all, there is not a great northern soldier who has 
not paid tribute to the men who followed Jackson and Lee and 
the Johnstons and laid down their lives for what they thought 
was the sacred cause of local self-government and national 
independence. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I join those men. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But you have a queer way of doing it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But the Senator—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One moment. Does the Se 
from Mississippi yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not hear the Chair ask me. I herd 
what the Senator interposed and I answered his inter) 

I do yield. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well. Then the Senator from 
Idaho will proceed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I join the Senator, and I have always joined 
him in lauding the bravery of the American citizen in whatever 
army he fought. The individual acts of officers and men for 


bravery was as great on one side as on the other. It is the 
principle for which they contended that I condemn. I have no 
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word to say against the bravery and the heroism of the officers 
and men of the South, and I never have had. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no, Mr. President. The Senator from 
Idaho ought to apply te the Patent Office. He ought to get out 
a patent upon his newly discovered method of paying tribute to 
the dead. He ought to get out a patent on his newly discovered 
method of honoring the feelings of the living who reverence the 
dead. If to pay a tribute to the loyalty of a darky to his master, 
first his master under the law and afterwards his voluntarily 
selected master, be treason in the eyes of the Senator from 
Idaho, and if “the tribute” that he “pays” of which he has 
just spoken is that the cause which those men followed is “ in- 
famous,” then in God’s name let him take out a patent. That 
will not be all. It will never be infringed. I doubt if there is 
a wan in the United States, not only in this great senatorial 
arena, but I doubt if there is anyone anywhere who will ever 
attempt to infringe that particular patent. He reminds me of 
the man who stepped up to the other and said, “ Here; I do not 
mean to be personal, I do not mean to be offensive, but you are 
a liar, and you are a hypocrite, and you are a nuisance.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want to go into this whole discus- 
sion again. I do net want to fight the war over again. I will 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And I do not want to fight it over, and I 
hope that no other man will ever want to or have to fight it 
over again. I should like to see it buried and its memories 
buried, except as affording a lesson to patriotism and patriotic 
action. 

The Senator need not trouble about my patent way of doing 
things. I have said that I have no objection to this poor old 
negro receiving the smaii compensation which he has been re- 
ceiving because of the service that he performs. But I should 
like to ask the Senator, Is he proposing to pension him regard- 
less of the service performed merely because he was a slave to 
a ‘certain man or to any man? Is that the reason? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am not proposing to keep 
this old darky on the rolls because of the service he is now per- 
forming. I could not honestly take that position. From what 
the Senator from Massachusetts tells me, he is now performing 
none. From what the Senator from Oklahoma tells me, he may 
probably soon be able to perform some; but that is merely 
problematical. I have expressly said that I wanted an excep- 
tion made out of him because of his character, and in paying 
tribute to his charaeter I have paid tribute to his loyalty. I 
have joined Tom Carlyle in the assertion that the most mag- 
nificent trait that man or woman can have is loyalty, reverence 
for something higher, wiser, and better than oneself—loyalty 
to a cause, loyalty to a country, loyalty to a theory, loyalty to 
a religien, loyalty to a man. As for myself, I think with 
Carlyle that the whole world needs the virtue of loyalty very 
much more than many modern virtues, and that the chief virtue 


any human has is the virtue of reverence for something higher 


and better in the opinion of the man entertaining that senti- 
ment of reverence than himself. This I cited in proof of the 
nobility of this old darky’s character; that he had followed his 
master out of the sunlight of freedom into the darkness of his 
cell and had served him there; and there is no greater tribute 
in the world to a man’s character than that he has rendered 
voluntarily an unselfish and loving service to another man. 

Mr. HEYBURN. May I conclude—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will not yield to the Senator from Idaho 
any more, because I do not desire any more—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator interrupted me while I was 
asking him a question. Will the Senator decline to yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will decline, if the Senator from Idaho 
will permit me, because I regret that so much of the discussion 
has already been deflected from the line of relevancy to the 
subject matter in hand. I do not want to argue the war over 
with anybody. I have my ideas about that, and they differ 
about as far from the ideas of the Senator from Idaho, I sup- 
pose, as one pole differs from the other. But this is ‘hot the 
occasion for me either to express them or to defend them. I 
could not resist, having warm blood in my veins, resenting a 
reference to the cause for which a very loving and brave and 
unselfish and patriotic father, who was when he died my father 
and mother both, who dressed and undressed me and slept with 
me, laid down his life as an “ infamous cause.” 

Old Jim Jones may be a very humble individual, and though 
the Senator from Idaho may see nothing of virtue or nobility 
his loyalty, in his “resting contented,” as he said, “in a state 
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of slavery,” I am inclined to think that whenever in 
hereafter—well, I will not say that. Perhaps I had 

clude instead. I have asked merely, Mr. President. ; 
man be made an exception. That is the ground [ pu‘ 
do not think it follows that everybody else in the Unit 
ought to be made an exception because he is made one. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I rise for 
pose of making a few observations before voting upon ihe po. 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WiLLiaMs) (5 2 on 
the resolution. 

I have been in public life in this Capitol for nearly 17 yoo, 
during which time I have served with many men who f.). 
the Rebellion against this Government. During all t! 

Mr. President, some of which was spent as a member 
Committee on Pensions, I have never known a souther 
who fought on the side of the Confederacy to object to 
sion for a worthy Union soldier. The most eloquent plea | , 
heard for a widow’s pension was made by the former , 
from Kentucky, Mr. McCreary, a southern soldier, be! 
mittee doors, where it was not for public effect. [ bh: 

the soldiers of the South come to our rescue again ani : 
this floor when pensions for our Union veterans of the No 
were involved. 

You on the other side are asked to forget the war, form 
what you suffered. Why, Mr. President, I would des ‘ 
southern man who would ever forget the loyalty and the bray 
ery and the daring and the heroism and the sacrifices 
people made in a cause they believed to be right. That is part 
of the history of our country, written by the sword and attest 
by the gallantry of our own countrymen on every battlefield ip 
the South. 

I think, sir, it is little less than shameful for this side of the 
Chamber to undertake at this late day to distinguish between 
applicants, employees, who have been faithful and who now 
ask for a mere pittance, because of the issues of the war, long 
since embalmed in sacred memory, which stirred the world by 
its bravery and its heroism and its daring on both sides of the 
line as it was never stirred before. 

No, Mr. President, I can not find it in my heart to object to 
the request of the Senators upon the other side of the Chamber 
that this old colored man shall be pensioned, as it were, by 
being retained in his obscure position in the Government sery- 
ice, which he has so faithfully filled for the past 30 years. I 
respect the men who wore the gray; 2 honor the men who wore 
the blue. I honor their intrepidity and skill, attested on a 
hundred battlefields, from Bull Run to Appomattox. Sir, their 
daring touched the highest mark ever attained in patriotic 
devotion to country and the valor displayed on both sides is our 
richest heritage. But, sir, I do not know a soldier in the North 
who is not broad and generous and catholic, who does not look 
upon the southern soldier living with kindness an! sympathy 
and upon the Confederate soldier dead with affection and 
good will. Their loyal devotion to a principle which they 
themselves thought dear will excite the admiration of «!! future 
generations of men the whole world round, and is the prow 
legacy of the sons and daughters of the Southland. 

Sir, those men have cared for their wounded and suffering: 
they have asked no pensions from the Government agiinsi 
which they rebelled. With a solicitude which we may wel 
emulate, they have bound up their own wounds and nurse! 
their own sick and dying and cared for their dead and rebuilt 
their devastated States and voluntarily burdened themselre 
that we might pension our heroes and house them in comfort in 
their declining years. I think, as I said a moment ‘20, thai 
it is little less than shameful to object to a simple recognition 
for an aged negro such as has been asked by the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Michigan whether he is under the impression tliat te 
committee reported in favor of the abolition of (his office 
because the present holder of it was the body servant of et 
President Davis of the Southern Confederacy ? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I do not know what 
motive the committee may have had. I assume it was a worthy 
and honorable one, but I believe that it is a mistaken one. and 
that if it prevails it will come back to plague not only ()° cou 
mittee but this side of the Chamber many times if it wii lhelds 
this little moiety from a deserving public servant, whose rele 

desired by Senators upon the other sive ‘tol 


the Senator from Michiza» must 

know very well that the fact that this man was the body sry" 
of J son Davis had nothing whatever to do with f action 
explained in the conference “! the 

Republicans, at which the Senator from Michigan was |tesc") 


rT 
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and who voted then and there for adoption of the: report of | courage to give the public money to those who excite our 


which this is a part. sympathy. It sometimes requires courage to refuse it. We 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— have done what we thought our duty I think our action is 
Mr. LODGE. One moment, Mr. President. right, and I think what is proposed is proper as a matter of 


Mr, SMITH of Michigan. That is a pretty direct statement. | public accounting; for these reasons the committee has laid 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator was present in the caucus. [| the matter before the Senate. 
heard him vote and saw him. Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the parliamentary 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is a very direct statement, and | situation? 

1 want to take issue with it. I never heard of this man until| The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] challenged the statement | Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WriiraMs] is the pending ques- 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, a few days ago, and then | tion, upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. If no 
this body-guard service developed. I never heard of it before. | Senator desires to discuss the matter further, the Secretary will 
It was not referred to in the caucus, and would not have re- | call the roll. 

ceived my approval there, as it will not here, | Mr. BORAH. I wish to say just a word, Mr. President. I 

Mr. LODGE. I have seen—— shall vote for the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the Senator from Massachusetts; The peculiar turn which the discussion has taken here this 
eoes on I want to say that nobody is more satisfied than I am. | morning I think forbids my stating at length why I shall do so. 
1 absolutely know the fact that this man held this relationship | I want to say, however, before I vote, that I do not record my 
to Jefferson Davis had nothing under the sun to do with the | vote at this time as a vote in favor of a pension. There are 
action of the committee. I know that. That is absolutely reasons why to my mind I should vote for the amendment, some 
certain. of which have been expressed here by other Senators, and while 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I hold in my hand the report I shall not go into a discussion of it at this time, I only want it 
which was read to the Republican conference, and this appears understood that it is not a precedent for establishing a perma- 
on page 3: nent pension roll. 

James Jones, $720 a year, a laborer formerly in the stationery room. ay SeUOr. Mr. President, , mall Gotan the Senate me 
He has not been in the Capitol for two years and his work is being only a moment. I was a member of the subcommittee which 
performed by another man. made the investigation in regard to the work being performed by 

That was the statement which was read to the Republican | “#e employees of the Senate. I am heartily in favor of the 
conference. I read it just as it stands here. It was adopted | Tesolution being adopted to-day with no changes whatever, not 
by the conference as to Jones, as it was adopted as to Gaskin. | Pec? use I am opposed to or have any feeling against Mr. Jones. 
Mr. President, I certainly never should have thought of asking | The fact that he was the bodyguard of Jefferson Davis had noth- 
for the removal of this old colored man because he had been the | #8 Whatever to do with my action in this matter. This is a 
hody servant of Mr. Davis. He was not a soldier, as the Sena- question of business policy, and I can only say that I am in full 
tor seems to think; he was simply the body servant of the | 2¢cord with every word that was uttered by the Senator from 
president of the Confederacy. oe UM ee the ee a z e 

MTT : . mes Sclissec iS matter tine ane Ime again, ane relieve in the 
ve stated thas fi LEE pamea to think that? then, when | object of the resolution, and it ought to be adopted without an 

Mr. LODGE. -I did not. I referred to the Senator from Ota Peseddent it seems to me that if I were a member of the 
aa a appeared to speak of this man as though he organization of the Sons of the Southern Confederacy the first 
ver SMETEE of Michigan. No; the Senator from Massachu- Sone that I would do would be to provide for a man like James 

ee ° ; > S eee _| Jones. I never would allow him to suffer; I would be loyal to 
SE a aT 2a mak cane tiber he tnd |e tan Chat was loyal to the President of the Confederncy 

eran 4 would see tha le was taken care of as long as he lived; 
’ = Loon reapent I have the same feeling in re- | °"4 if the organization would not do it, I myself, if a member, 

» LODG . ’ z ~ 4, «| Would do it if it were in my power. My father was a southern 
crite Warne. las fe wa weber ane on Same ee ae is in my veins; he took his slaves to Utah; 
at oar : : a apne. | they were there at the time they were freed; but so long as they 
sees maT NTTEICtatS ox frenion.  Unqneationing aa lived and remained loyal to him, and after he died the responsi- 
selfish, unfaltering loyalty is one of the most beautiful, one of | pes Ba Sad tompenainatl ae eee es notin ss 
the purest emotions of which human nature is capable. It is his | anemia an iene that it aa = Ae aiemnaaenaia ee od : 
blind loyalty which makes the dog dear to man above all other | ones like Seseen Jon = t aad fon thine : What i . e790 « 
animals. Why, Mr. President, in a novel which we have all read, | 4, 7 to a great camabentien’ I Seanad “andi etre gang 
aoe ae tee eee Soe on Soe Guat of scribe to a fund to take care of James Jones the balance of his 
brute. When he drops down from the roof of the building | mitt is not the question of $720 a year that the committee con- 
and the rope slips over his shoulders and tightens around | .igoreq. It was the question Ghethes we ceeela canttete . 
dove ts the SE See ane aecteg hie master swingine | policy of carrying men upon the rolls of the Senate when they 

’ ‘ i aster swinging Re ae caieiie” plies Mienes ‘se for as nso at | 
there at the end of the rope, casts himself after him, and eee, toe ee ate = ae . = t ae 
dashes his brains out in the ditch below. I think any man must stadia that I shall vote for it at ane tine oS ea 
be devoid of feeling or imagination who, when he reads that! pe VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 
description by Dickens, does not have a momentary respect for| phe secretary proceeded to call the roll. 5 ae = 
that poor ill-favored dog, for after all he was loyal to what Me. WAT@ON (when Mr. Curton’s name was called). My 
- aa ees oe attribute tn 2 dog, how colleague (Mr. Curton) is necessarily absent from the Cham- 
much more must we admire it in a man. ber. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” . 

Mr. President, leyalty is a great and noble quality.. I should | Mr. CULBERSON (when his name was called). I have a 
have been surprised if the Senator from Mississippi had not | general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Ponv]. 
felt about this man exactly as he does; in his place I should | [¢ phe were present, I should vote “ yea.” 
have felt in exactly that way myself; but I and those who are| Mr, OVERMAN (when Mr. Foster's name was called). I 
on the committee that made this investigation were trying to do | am requested to announce that the Senator from Lo 
our duty to the Senate and to the publie as it was presented to {Mr. Foster] is unavoidably absent from the Senate i 
a = ne ae en into all of these cases, and we found | tendance upon a committee of the House of Representative: 

: who were being paid an annual salary and Mr. BACON (when Mr. Frye’s name was called). I desire to 
doing no work. If the Senate chooses to give them a pension, | announce that I have a general pair with the Senator from 
that is for the Senate to say, but no committee had the right | Maine [{Mr. Frre], but I transfer that to my colleague [Mr. 
serene ane facts. We brought our report into the con- | ‘Terrers.)]. If my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea.” 
ce on eg ee care Tend: it was a ; a -_ — — - Senator from Maine would vote. 

: ’ ave already voted “ yea. 
report which I have just quoted remained unamended, unop- Mr. BURNHAM (when Mr. GALiLINGcer’s name was Called). 
posed, and went through unanimously. I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. GaLiincer] is absent. 

The committee were doing a hard and disagreeable duty. | He has gone to New Hampshire on account of the death of his 
It seems to me uncalled for to refer to any action of the | son. He is paired, I understand, with the Senator from Ar- 
conference or of Senators as shameful. It demands no great ‘ kansas [Mr. Davis]. 
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Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
PayYNTER], who is detained from the Senate. Believing that if 
present he would vote “yea” on this question, I shall take the 
liberty of voting. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TAYLOR (when Mr. Lea’s name was called). My col- 
league {Mr. Lea] is paired with the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. GAMBLE]. If he were present, my colleague would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Simmons’s name was called). I 
am requested by my colleague [Mr. Smmumons] to announce that 
he has a general pair with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. 
If he were present, my colleague would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware 
{[Mr. Ricuarpson]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Maryland {Mr. Smrrn] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. If he were present and I 
were permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. TAYLOR (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braprtry]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Banx- 
HEAD] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Fostrr], who 
is absent on duty at another place. He would undoubtedly vote 
“yea” if he were present, and if at liberty to vote I would 
vote “‘nay,” to sustain the committee. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
DILLINGHAM] is detained on the committee examining into the 
Lorimer matter. I am also requested to say that the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Jounston] is likewise detained on the 
Same committee. 

‘Mr. BACON. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from New York.[Mr. O’Gorman] is paired with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp]. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am requested to announce that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. JoHNsTON] is absent unavoidably on 
business of the Senate. I am also requested to announce a gen- 
eral pair between the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON]. : 

Mr. CULBERSON. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] to the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. THorRNTON], and vote. I vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 18, as follows: 


YBAS—37. 
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Bacon 
Borah 
Briggs 
Brown 
Chamberlain 
Culberson 
Dixon 
Gronna 
Guggenheim 
Hitchcock 


Johnson, Me. 
Kern 


La Folliette 
McCumber 
McLean 
Martin, Va. 


Martine, N. J. 


Myers 
Newlands 
Overman 


Owen 

ee. 

Pen 
Poindextér 
Pomerene 


Stone 
Swanson 
Taylor 
Watson 
Wetmore 
Williams 
Works 


Crane 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Heyburn 
Jones 


Bourne 
Brandegee 
Bristow 
Burnham 
Clark, Wyo. 
NOT VOTING—36. 
Bailey 
Bankhead 
Bradley 
sryan 
Burton 
Chilton 
Clapp 
Clarke, Ark. 
Crawford 


Cullom 
Davis 
Dillingham 
du Pont 
Fletcher 
Foster 
Frye 
Gallinger 
Gamble 


Richardson 
Simmons 
Smith, Md. 
Stephenson 
Sutherland 
Terrell 
Thornton 


Gore 
Johnston, Ala. 
Lea 


Lorimer 
Nelson 
Paster 
mabey Tillman 

Rayner Warren 

So the amendment of Mr. Wir1iaMs was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senate having taken that 
action, I think it is only justice to the messenger referred to in 
the resolution, who is also a colored man of nearly 30 years’ 
service here, I believe, or at any rate of very long and faithful 
service, that he should be excepted and likewise the clerk re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. I 
move, therefore, to strike out the words “clerk, compiling a 
history of revenue and general appropriation bills, one unem- 
ployed messenger and one unemployed laborer,” so that the 
resolution will read: 

Resolwed, That the offices designated as “ superintendent of the fold- 


ing room,” “ assistant postmaster and mail carrier,” be, and are hereby, 
abolished. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The SHcrerary. In lines 3, 4, and 5 it is proposed 
out the words “ clerk, compiling a history of revenue 
eral appropriation bills, one uncmployed messenger 
unemployed laborer.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agree 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITIONS, 


Mr. PENROSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
vania yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield to the Senator from New \ 

Mr. ROOT. I offer the resolution I send to the des! 

The resolution (S. Res. 102) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to 
Senate a statement ~g 

First. What invitations have been received by the Wnit 
attend or be represented in expositions in foreign countri: 
— What invitations have been accepted in behalf of 
at 

Third. What has been the character of the official re; 
the United States at such expositions, whether by commi 
otherwise; the scope and character of the United States’ p 
in such expositions, and the amounts expended out of tl 
the United States in each case. 

And also a statement showing— 

First. What invitations have Seen extended b 
foreign countries to —— or participate in or 
sitions in the United 8 

nd. What ees cei have accepted such invit: 

Third. What has been the character of the official re pee 
foreign countries at such expositions fn the United St 
by commissioners or otherwise; the seope and character of 
pation by for countries in’ such expositions, and, so fa 


to the State partment, the amount expended by each 
each case. 


the Unite 
represer 


Mr. ROOT. I ask for the present consideration of | 


lution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me understand what the resol! 
have just entered the Chamber. 


Mr. ROOT. It is a call upon the State Department for 


mation regarding international expositions. 
Mr. BAILEY. With a view of having another onc’ 
Mr. ROOT. No, sir; with a view to enabling the © 


on Industrial Expositions to act advisedly upon a 1" 


resolutions now before it. 


JULI 


13. 


Mr. BAILEY. If this information is desired for the pu 


of committing the Government to another exposition 
object to it. 

Mr. ROOT. On the contrary, it is desired, in ord 
may-deal with this whole subject of expositions as « 
act with reference to the general course of interna’ 
duct in respect to expositions, instead of taking up « 
itself as a local question. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am hopeful that when they h 


‘| information they will find that so much of the public : 


been wasted that they will help us to call a halt. I 
fully consent to the consideration of the resolution. 

There being no objection the resolution was consi! 
agreed to. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I ask to give notice o! 
ment to the rules, and I desire that the notice and | 
ment be read, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will r 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Notice is hereby given nee on weiiey, July 14, instant 
will offer an amendment to clause 1 of standing rule 19 of 
by —— thereto the purpose of said 

petng, Se. ox © secure proper decorum and orderly cessedure in t! 


the, No sakes nave the floor in erate shall permit ano 

pS him without the — - Senate, except f 
purpose o on or @ purpose of corr 

statement. and not i * the an pees of discussion or argu 
Senator shall interru nother Senator except as hereiy | 
Senator may a ; and a Senator is th 
order he shall sit ion an ‘oceed with said interrup' 
the leave of the Senate, wu 


ted, shall be upon mot 
be allowed to said ‘in terruption, which mot 
decided withou 


Mr. CLAPP. Who ts the author of that? 


‘ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Geor-' 


given the notice. 

Mr. BACON. I personally am the author of it. 

Mr. CLAPP. I just wanted to know if there was 2”) 
prescribed when a Senator obtained the floor on the * 
that he simply wanted to ask a question and then pro“ 
make a speech. 


led to 
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Mfr. BACON. I do not desire now to discuss it, but I think it 
‘matter of grave importance. 








It must be evident to every- | 
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‘hat sornething must be done to correct what is a great evil | 


srowing evil. 


The Senate has ceased to be a debating | 


ne ty. It has gotten so that what are called debates in this | 


} are more like the jowering of unorganized men on the 
tyeet corner. 

I alee: Mr. President, it is frequently ungracious to refer 
to the past, and I know that in saying the past has been better, 
frequently it is a misstatement. But if anyone will refer to 
tna CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in the past—not the very recent 
he will see the vast difference between the methods pur- 
sued by the Senate in former days and in the methods pursued 

Ow. 
ae want to say, in order that I may not be construed as in any 
manner lecturing, that I myself am one of the chief offenders. 
I do not attribute any irregularity to others that I do not con- 
fess for myself. But in contrast with the Recorp and the 


nast 


method of debate as disclosed by the Recorp of the not very | But they might as well be printed that way, 


distant past, the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp to-day, if a man will 


look at it, he will find that the pages of it are more like the | as two separat 


| propose to offer later to Schedule K 


pages of animated conversation in some racy novel than they 
are as pages representing the speeches of Senators. 

I do not know that this is a proper remedy. But some 
remedy ought to be applied. It is not the fault of the Chair. 
The Chair is active in the effort to preserve the rules. It is 
the fault of Senators, and there ought to be some method by 
which, not simply the Senator on the floor who is appealed to 
to yield to another Senator, but by which any Senator may 
be permitted or given the opportunity to call to order Senators 
engaged in that kind of discussion, and the Senate itself shall 
determine whether or not the procedure which is thus had is 
a proper one and shall be allowed to continue, or whether the 
Senator who has the floor shall continue to make his speech. 
When he gets through let the Senator who has something to 
say in reply take the floor to reply to it. 

I can not offer the amendment to-day. 
mitted to give the notice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will be printed and lie 
upon the table. 


I am only per- 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade 
relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment to the bill 
is that of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Barry]. The amend- 
ment was not read last night. 

Mr. BAILEY. The amendment, in lieu of being read, was 
printed in the Rrcorp. 

Mr. CULLOM. It seems to me the amendment ought to be 
read so the Senate will know what it is voting on. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to say that I had in- 


ing. I do not feel in condition to undertake to do it to-day, 
nor have I felt well for several days. 
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The VICE 


tar 
O1 


PRESIDENT. May the Chair Ze 
Sen: present them to be printed and lie ¢ ie table? If 
he offers them. of course th y must be dis 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not offer the: 


i voted j i 

Mr, BAILEY. I desire to ask the Senator from Wisconsin if 
| they are presented as separate amendments. | th are. 
| I asked that question to ascertain if it is agreeable to him that 
| they may be presented as two separate amend! S 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. I will say to th from 
Texas that they are presented as separate s d 
to the reciprocity bill, and a division can |} } 
I would cheerfully acquiesce in a division u] 

Mr. BAILEY. Would the Sen permit 





a an a 


tended to address the Senate when this amendment was pend- | 


| of Senators, that they be printed in the Re 


the suggestion that they be printed separately, too, so t 
Senator can take one of them without 
the other, if that can be done? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They are printed separately in the 
document which I hold in my hand, although ind together 
and I will accep 
xas that they be printed 
e amendments—that is, the amendments which I] 
tariff law 


hecessar.iy 


the suggestion of the Senator from Te 


£ the present 


and the amendments which I propose to offer to Schedule I of 
the present tariff law. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the proposals 


will be printed and lie on the table, 
form. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


and printed in separate 


I think I will ask, for the convenience 
RD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, they 
be printed in the Recorp. 


The amendments are as follows: 


will also 





Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. La I to the 

(H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Don 

of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Amend by adding after section 3 the following n ction, which 
shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The act approved August 5, 1909, entitled ‘An act to p1 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the ind i f tl { l 





States, and for other purposes,’ is hereby a 
of Schedule K thereof, being paragraphs 360 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“ SCHEDULE K—WOOL AND MANI 


ti 





FACTURE 

** 360. All wool, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and « r live ani- 
mals, shall be divided, for the purposes of this t, into the three 
following classes: 

“$61. Class 1, that is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, 
or other wools of merino blood, late or remot Down clothing 
wools, and wools of like character with any of the prs ling, including 





} j ig 
pie SskIinD wool, 
sually impo 


Bagdad wool, China lamb’s wool, Castel Branco, Adriano} 
or butcher’s wool, and such as hav: ] for 


been he t 











into the United States from Buenos Aires, New Zealand, A 
Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada, Egypt, Moroc 
elsewhere, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshir Down nb ‘ , 
Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of F h b and 
usually known by the terms herein used, and all wools not. her 
included in class 2. 

“362. Class 2, that is to say, Donskol, native South American, Cor 
dova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, and all such wools of Ili cl ter 


rted into the i 
e, excepting improved 


as have been heretofore usually imp 
Turkey, Greece, Syria, and elsewher 
inafter provided for. 

“363. Class 3, that is to s 





hs h iair e 1 
iy, the hair of the 


| alpaca, and other like animals. 


I will not ask the Senator from Pennsylvania to delay the | 


final disposition of this amendment on my account. It is more 


important to proceed with the disposition of amendments than | 


it is to hear or to make speeches. Possibly to-morrow, on some 
other amendment, if this is disposed of to-day, I will undertake 


to express the views I have as to why Democrats, Democratic | 


Senators particularly, should not vote for such amendments as 
the pending one when offered to this particular bill. 


| represented by the standard samples now or hereafte 


But for | 


the present I am compelled to delay that address, and at the | 


Same time, as I have said, I will not ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to delay the consideration of it on that account. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I desire to put into the Rec- 
ox the same statement about this amendment that I made 
about the free-list bill amendment. I regard it as a waste of 
Ume to have a roll call on it, because it is apparent that the 
Senate would vote it down. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer at this time 
to lie on the table, to be called up later, amendments revising 
the wool schedule—Schedule K—and also amendments making 
“ revision of the cotton schedule. These amendments cover all 
the paragraphs of both schedules. I offer them at this time 


to lie on the table in order that Senators may have an oppor- 
tunity to examine them. 


le hint 
01s ie} 


“364. The standard samples of all 
hereafter deposited in the principal custom! 
under the authority of the Secretar; 
standards for the classification of wools unde1 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to renew thes da ) 
mabe such additions to them from time to tir as d 
and he shall cause to be deposited li standards 
of the United States when they shall | i 

“365. Whenever woois of class 2 shall ha 
admixture of merino or English fro 


wr 


United Stat 
classified for duty as class 1. 
The duty on wools of the first class shall be 40 


the principal customhouses of the 
shall be 
“* 366. 


| valorem. 
*“* 367. The duty upon wools of class 2 shall be 10 per cen l rem 
“368. The duty on wools on the skin shall be as fol : - 
35 per cent ad valorem; class 2, 10 per cent ad valorem; the quar 


and value of the wool to be ascertained under such r 
retary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

“369. Top waste, slubbing waste, roving wast 
garnetted waste, 30 “yg cent ad valorem. 

“370. Shoddy, noils, wool extract, yarn waste, thread 
other wastes composed wholly of wool or of which woo! is 
ponent material of chief value, and not specially | led 
section, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


“871. Woolen rags, mungo, and flocks, 30 


“372. Combed wool or tops, and all wools vw ‘ } ! 
vanced in any manner or by any process of manu 1 the 
washed or scoured condition, not specially pr thi ! 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

“373. On yarns made wholly of wool or of t} m 
oa material of chief value, the duty shal! ) cent ad va- 
orem. 

“374. On cloths, knit fabrics, blankets, and { inder ir, 
composed wholly of wool or of which wool is the terial of 
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chief value, women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian | above composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of whic! 
cloths, bunting, clothing, ready made, and articles of wearing apparel or other vegetable fiber is the component material of chief , 


of every description, including shawls, whether knitted or woven, and 
knitted articles of every description made up or manufactured wholly. or 
in part, felts not woven, and not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, bandings, beltings, bindings, 


braids, galloons, edgings, insertings, flouncings, fringes, gimps, cords 
and tassels, ribbons, ornaments, laces, trimmings, and articles made 
wholly or in part of lace, embroideries and all articles embroidered by 
hand or machinery, head nets, nettings, buttons or barrel buttons or 
buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, and manufactures of 


} 
| 


| 


wool ornamented with beads or spangles of whatever material com- | 


posed, any of the foregoing made of wool or of which wool is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, whether containing india rubber or not, 
60 per cent ad valorem. 

“375. Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, and chenille, figured or plain, 


and all carpets or carpeting of like character or description; Saxony, | 


Wilton, and Tourney velvet carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets 
or carpeting of like character or description; Brussels carpets, figured 
or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or description ; 
velvet, and tapestry velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed on the 
warp or otherwise, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or 
description; tapestry Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets 
or carpeting of like character or description; printed on the warp or 
otherwise; treble ingrain, three-ply, and all chain venetian carpets; 
wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain crapets; carpets of every description, 
woven whole for rooms; oriental, Berlin, Aubusson, Axminster, and 
similar rugs; druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise; ail 
the foregoing, made of wool, or of which wool is the component mate- 
rial of thie value, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

“376. Carpets and carpeting. of wool or of which wool is the com- 


ponent material of chief value, not specially provided for in this section, | 


40 per cent ad valorem. 

“377. Mats, rugs for floors, screens, covers, hassocks, bedsides, art 
squares, and other portions of carpets or carpeting made wholly of 
wool or of which wool is the component material of chief value, and 
not specially provided for in this section, shall be subjected to the 
rate of duty herein imposed on carpets or carpeting of like character or 
description, 

“378. Whenever, In any schedule of this act, the word ‘wool’ is 
used in connection with a manufactured article of which it is a com- 
ponent material, it shall be held to include wool of the sheep, whether 
manufactured by a woolen, worsted, felt, or any other process. 

“379. All manufacures of hair of the came}, goat, alpaca, or other 
like animal, or of which any of the hair mentioned in paragraph 363 
form the component material of chief value, shall be subject to a duty 
of 35 per cent ad valorem. 

“Paragraph 583 of the free list of the act of August 5, 1909, Is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*583. Hair of the camel, Angora goat, alpaca, and other like ani- 
mals; hair of horse, cattle, and other like animals, cleaned or uncleaned, 
drawn or undrawn, but unmanufactured, not specially provided for in 
this section; and human hair, raw, uncleaned, and not drawn.’” 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. La Fouterre to the bill 
(H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion 
of Canada, and for.other purposes. 


Amend by adding after section 3 the following new sections, which 
shall read as follows: 

“Sec. —. The act approved August 5, 1909, entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,’ is hereby amended by striking out all 
of Schedule I thereof, being paragraphs 313 to 332, inclusive, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 


“ SCHEDULE I—COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


“313. Cotton card laps, roping, sliver, roving, and cotton thread 
and cotton yarns of all kinds, 20 per cent ad valorem; cotton waste 
= flocks, manufactured or otherwise advanced in value, 20 per cent 
ad vaiorem, 

“314. Cloth made of cotton, or of which cotton is the component 
material of chief value, not bleached, 20 per cent ad valorem; bleached, 
25 per cent ad valorem; dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 30 
per cent ad valorem. 

“315. The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever used in the para- 
graphs of this schedule, unless otherwise specially provided for, shall be 
held to include all woven fabrics of cotton in the piece, or cut in 
lengths, and shall not include any article, finished or unfinished, made 
from cotton cloth. 

“316. Cloth, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber and silk, 
or artificial silk, whether known as silk-striped sleeve lining, silk stripes, 
or otherwise, of which cotton or other vegetable fiber is a component 
material of chief valne, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

“317. Handkerchiefs, or mufflers composed of cotton, or of which 
cotton is the component material of chief value, whether in the piece 
or otherwise, and whether finished or unfinished, hemmed or not 
hemmed, 30 md cent ad valorem ; if embroidered in any manner, or tam- 
boured, appliquéd, or trimmed wholly or in part with lace or with 
tucking or insertion, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

“318. Clothing, ready-made, and articles of wosring apparel of eve 
description, composed of cotton, or other vegetable fiber, or of whic 
cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component material of chief value, 
35 per cent ad valorem. . 

“319. Plushes, velvets, velveteens, corduroys, and all pile fabrics, 
cut or uncut, composed of cotton, or of which cotton is the component 
material of chief value, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

“320. Curtains, table covers, and all articles manufactured of cotton 
chenille or of which cotton chenille is the component material of chief 
value; tapestries, and other asoqeans figured upholstery goods, com- 
posed wholly of cotton, or of which cotton is the component material of 
chief value; any of the foregoing, in the piece or otherwise, 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 

“321. Stockings, hose and half hose, made on knitting machines or 
frames, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of which cotton 
or other vegetable fiber is the component material of chief value, and 
— otherwise specially provided for in this section, 30 per cent ad 
vaiorem, 

“322. Stockings, hose and half hose, selvedged, fashioned, narrowed, 
or shaped whoily or in part by knitting machines or frames, or knit by 
hand, including such as are commercially known as seamless stockings, 
hose and half hose, and clocked stockings, hose and half hose, all of the 


—— 
eT —————— 


ished or unfinished, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

“323. Men's and boys gloves, knitted or woven, made of 
of which cotton is the component material of chief value, 35 
ad valorem. 

“324. Shirts and drawers, pants, vests, union suits, eo; 
suits, tights, sweaters, corset covers, and all underwear of 
scription ——— of cotton or of which cotton is the comp: 
terial of chief value, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

“325. Bone casings, garters, tire fabric, or fabric suitable ¢ 
meumatic tires, suspenders aud braces, and tubing. any of t 
ng made of cotton or other vegetable fiber and india rub)! 
which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component materi 
value ; —o banding, woven, braided, or twisted; lamp, 
candle wicking made of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or «© 
ton or other vegetable fiber is the component material of c! 
loom harness, healds, or collets made of cotton or other yegets 
or of which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the componeni 
chief value ; boot, shoe, and corset lacings made of cotion 
table fiber, or of which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the « 
material of chief value; labels for garments or other articles } 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of which cotton or other : 
fiber is the component material of chief value; mats, matting, ; 
pets, and carpeting made of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or 
cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component material of chi 
35 per cent ad valorem. Laces, lace window curtains, and al! 
articles ; pages, wearing apparel, and all other articles mad 
or in part of lace or laces, or in imitation of lace; nets, netti: 
veilings, neck rufflin ruchings, tuckings, flutings, quillings, 
eries, trimmings, braids, featherstitch braids, edgings, insertin 
ings, galloons, gorings, bands, bandings, belts, belting, bindin . 
ornaments, ribbons, tapes, webs, and webbing; wearing a; j 
other articles or fabrics embroidered in any manner, or tam!) 
pliquéed, or scalloped, or from which threads have been dra 
punched to produce openwork, ornamented or embroidered in 
ner herein described; hemstitched or tucked flouncings or skirt 
of the foregoing, composed of cotton or of which cotton is | 
nent material of chief value, 35 per cent ad valorem. Beltinz 
echinery made of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of whi: 
other vegetable fiber is the component material of chief va 
cent ad valorem. 

“ 326. Cotton table damask and manufactures of cotton ta! ’ 
or of which cotton table damask is the component materia 
value, not specially provided for in this section, 35 per cent a 

“327. All articles made from cotton cloth, whether finish: 
ished, and all manufactures of cotton, or of which cotton is | 
nent material of chief value, not specially provided for in t! 

35 per cent ad valorem. 

“328. All artificial or imitation silk or artificial or imits 
hair, by whatever name known or by whatever process : 
fabrics and articles composed wholly or in chief yalue of : 
imitation silk, or artificial or imitation horsehair, shall be 
the same rates of duty as like articles or manufactures mad 

“Sec. —. The act approved August 5, 1909, entitled ‘An . 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of 1 
States, and for other purposes,’ is hereby amended as follows 

“ Strike out the word ‘ cotton’ whenever used in Schedule J 
* Schedule J. Flax, Hemp, and Jute, and Manufactures of.’ 

“Strike out all of paragraph 350. 

“ Strike out all of paragraph 405. : 

“Sec. —. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with 
sidns of sections 4, 5, and 6 of this act be, and the same ar 
pealed. The provisions of sections 4, 5, and 6 of this act - 
effect and be in force on and after ro 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have had 1 
some comparative tables of duties proposed under * 8 
I and K and have had printed as committee prints | 
parative schedules. They are in the hands of the 
For the convenience of Senators I will ask that this « 
be printed as a Senate document (S. Doc. No. 65). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection that 
be entered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, later in the 
I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate to cons 
especially the bill in detail. For the present, sir, I sul 
two propositions. 

First. Considered as a_measure of reciprocity, I shal! | 
take to demonstrate later in the debate that the bi! 
every principle of reciprocity heretofore expressed i 
form declarations of the Republican Party and recon 
former Republican Presidents. ; 

Second. Considered as a tariff bill, it violates excry 
ciple and platform promise upon which William LI. 
elected President of the United States. 

In the beginhing it was heralded as a blessing fo 
sumer. So was the tariff bill of 1909. It promises 
duties for the benefit of the people. It reduces no ( 
effect of which can ever reach the people, but it ( 
duties for the millers, the packers, Standard Oil, tlic 
the coal combines, and in some measure for the alr 
protected interests. It is nothing that it pretends [0 ! 
professes to be nothing that it is. It is a little brother | 
Payne-Aldrich bill, the greatest legislative wrong in‘! 
the American people in half a century. : 

While it is important, Mr. President, to the proper (! 
of our legislative duties, that there should be main‘: 
tween the executive and legislative departments thi! 
comity in the absence of which it is impossible to ace) ~" 
the largest measure of public good, yet our binding «1 
to represent the public interest compels us, in our legis''''e 


= 
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acity, to examine and analyze the recommendations of the 
Executive with the greatest care and thoroughness at all times. 
nie duty becomes imperative when a President’s course has 
heen one of vacillation and contradiction, wanting in steadiness 
ond constancy of purpose and policy. 
" The pending legislation, based on the Canadian pact, is so 
important and far-reaching in its consequences, will, in my 
of inion, witimately exert under the favored-nation clause of our 
treaties such an influence upon our trade relations with the 
creat nations of the world, stands so by itself in the exercise 
of the Executive prerogative, so involves the whole tariff issue, 
‘< «9 related to the strange course of Mr. Taft upon the tariff 
question and the progressive policies which he was elected to 
maintain and advance, that the wisdom, the true value, the real, 
stable worth of his recommendations can not be fairly judged 
without reviewing the more important issues involved in his 
election and the more important acts of his administration. 

The tariff was the one issue paramount in the presidential 
contest of 1908. Everywhere, East as well as West, that was the 
all-absorbing question. 

That issue, sir, came with the economic changes in the life of 
the American people, almost entirely within the decade imme- 
diately preceding. Those changes had wrought a revolution in 
the industrial and commercial conditions of the country. The 
general business depression following the world-wide financial 
disturbances in the early nineties prepared the way for the en- 

tment of the high tariff rates written in the Dingley law of 
1897. The general suspension of business, unemployed labor, 
curtailed production in manufacturing were all very generally 
charged to the lower duties of the Wilson tariff, and the way 
was open for advancing rates and raising the tariff wall against 
foreign importations. The avowed purpose of the Dingley law 
was to exclude foreign-made goods and give to American capital 
and American labor opportunity to supply the American market. 

Mr. President, I have always believed that the statesman- 
ship of that time ought to have been wise enough to discern 
the gathering forces of trust consolidation, which were then 
clearly manifest. Indeed, sir, the Dingley rates shut out, in 
so far as possible, foreign competition. Seizing upon this op- 
portunity, manufacturing combinations of giant proportions 
immediately formed to suppress domestic competition. Within 
three years following the enactment of the Dingley law 149 
trusts were organized, with a total stock and bond capitaliza- 
tion of $3,784,000,000. Four years later trust control had ex- 
tended to 8,864 plants, with a total capitalization of $20,379,- 
000,000. By January 1, 1908, the increase in trust consolida- 
tion embraced 10,220 plants, with outstanding stocks and bonds 
aggregating $31,672,000,000 of paper capitalization. 

The Dingley law excluded foreign competition. The trusts 
strangled home competition. The American consumer was com- 
pletely at the mercy of the over-protected manufacturers of the 
country. Prices were advanced. The cost of living increased 
from 40 to 60, 70, and 80 per cent. 

The demand for tariff revision was inevitable. It came from 
almost every home in the land. It increased in volume year 
by year preceding 1908. Congress was flooded with petitions. 
Republican county and State conventions adopted resolutions 
demanding tariff revision. Session after session these appeals 
were pigeonholed. In Congress after Congress the Committee 
on Ways and Means was organized to suppress every effort for 
a revision of the Dingley law. ‘The people demanded a reduc- 
tion of duty. The trusts resisted, and the answer of Congress 
to all appeals was, “ We stand pat on the present tariff.” 

But, sir, by the year 1908 standpat Republicans well under- 
stood and openly admitted that tariff revision could no longer 
be resisted. Upon this subject the political situation was 
acute. Political managers realized that no obscure generaliza- 
ton regarding tariff revision would be safe. If the Republican 
Party was to succeed in the election of 1908, it was imperative 
that its platform should declare for tariff revision that would 
meet the demand in clear and specific terms. Mark what this 
platform said: 


The Republican 
tari’ by . 
ration of 


Party declares unequivocally for the revision of the 
1 session of Congress immediately following the inaugu- 


¢ next President. 

This was a promise for revision, not at some future and in- 
definite time, but, in deference to the demand that could no 
longer be denied, that convention said to the voters of America: 
If you will trust us once more, we will revise the tariff, not at 
Some convenient time in the next four years; we will not ask 
you to wait even until the meeting of the next regular session, 
but we will hasten with all possible speed and revise the tariff— 


By special 
tion of the sant Pee or immediately following the inaugura- 
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That, Mr. President, was a specific promise for a prompt re- 
vision of the tariff. 

But, sir, the members of that convention likewise realized 
that it was vital, in view of the temper of the public upon this 
question, to be equally definite, clear, and specific in their 
promise as to the kind of revision that would be insured to the 
American people if they would elect a Republican President 
and a Republican Congress. 

In what terms did they characterize that revision? I 
from the last Republican national platform. 
revision— 
by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad. 

Nothing vague about that. In good, plain Anglo-Saxon they 
wrote into the platform of 1908 the most precise declaration of 
the true principle of protection ever recorded by a Republican 
national convention. 

And then, sir, they named William Howard Taft as the man 
in the Republican Party best qualified to redeem in letter and 
spirit the solemn promise made to the American people on that 
June day, 1908. 

And Mr. Taft accepted the trust. 

Sir, the selection seemed a wise and fitting one. 

The candidate went forth to meet the issue and to satisfy 
universal demand for tariff revision. From his first ince 
it was made clear that the Republican Party would, as its first 
and highest obligation, if intrusted with power, revise the 
Dingley tariff rates generally downward, to the end that trusts 
and combinations which had formed behind the high-tariff wall 
should no longer find protection in wrongdoing. 

In his speech of acceptance July 28, 1908, he said: 

The tariff in a number of the schedules exceeds the differcnee between 
the cost of production of such articles abroad and at home, incl 
reasonable profit to the American producer. The excess ove! at dif- 
ference serves no useful purpose, but offers a temptation to those who 
would monopolize the production and the sale of such articles in this 
country to profit by the excessive rate. 


quote 


They promised ; 


the 


utters 


tty ‘ 
ing a 


Day by day, as the campaign progressed, 


this paramount 

issue became more and more the dominant and all-prevailing 
thought in the speeches of the candidate. 

Day by day his declaration for downward revision grew 


stronger and more emphatic. 

On September 22, 1908, in his speech at Cincinnati, he said: 

The Dingley tariff has served the country well 
become generally excessive. They have become general] 
cause conditions have changed since its passage in 1897. 

The American people interpreted this to mean that the candi- 
date clearly understood that trust organization had suppressed 
competition and was controlling prices at will 

And he gave assurance to the voters that the Republican 
Party would right the wrongs which had grown to be an abu 
and a hardship. For in the same speech he said: 

The movement in favor of revision has arisen within the Republican 
Party and is pressed forward by the Republican Party. The revision 
which they desire is a revision which will reduce excessive rates and at 
the same time preserve the industries of the country. 

This speech, made in Cincinnati on the 22d day of September 
was practically the opening of the campaign. From Cinci 
Mr. Taft proceeded to Chicago and then came directly 
consin. 

He made several speeches in Wisconsin, beginning on the 
morning of the 24th of September. I spent the day 


but 


its rates have 
excessive be- 


Se 


nnati 
into Wis- 


with hi: 
ning. In dis- 


cussing the tariff, he said: 


The encouragement which industry receives leads to 
of capital in it, to the training of labor, to the exercise « 
faculty, of which the American has so much; and in 
case in which adequate protection has been given the 
has fallen, the difference in the cost of prodacing 
and here has been reduced, and the necess 
at the former rate has ceased. 

* a” a 7 e a ‘ 

I can say that our party is pledged to a genuine revision, and as tem- 
porary head of that party and President of the United States, if it be 
successful in November, I expect to use all the influence that I have by 
ne immediately a special session and by recommendations to Con 
gress to secure a genuine and honest revision. 


He then professed to believe that a genuine a1 
sion would result generally in lower tariff rates 
He said most emphatically to that great Milwaukee aud! 


the Investment 
f the in 1 
practically ry 
price of the article 
the article al 


ty for maintaining the ta 





ad 
tee 


d honest 


It is my paeens that a revision of the tariff In a lance with the 
pledge of the Republican platform will be, on the whole, « substantial 
revision downward, though there probably will be a few « 3 in 
this regard. 

This is what the people positively believed, and it is doubtful 
if the candidate could have made any other statement which 


would have so commended him to the confidence 
mass of the voters of the country. 


of the gre 


reat 
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Mark you, this was at the very outset of his campaign. It 
was the very first of his all-day speech-making appeal for sup- 
port. Representatives of every great newspaper in the country 
were with him, and this statement of his views on tariff revision 
were carried in the dispatches of every newspaper in the Union. 

On the following day, at Des Moines, Iowa, he used exactly 
the same language, declaring that in his judgment a revision 
of the tariff “in accordance with the pledge of the Republican 
Party” would be “on the whole, a substantial revision down- 
ward.” 

As the campaign progressed, the tariff issue increased steadily 
in importance. From the platform of his special trains as he 
journeyed from coast to coast, and in the great auditoriums 
of the country where the thousands thronged to hear him, 
Mr. Taft emphatically and specifically declared that the “ tariff 
ought to be lowered,” that the “ Dingley rates have become 
generally excessive,” and that “ revision of the tariff in accord- 
ance with the pledge of the Republican platform” meant “on 
the whele, a substantial revision downward.” 

And, Mr. President, upon the pledges of the Republican plat- 
form, and his oft-repeated promises as a candidate, William 
Howard Taft was elected President of the United States by an 
overwhelming majority. 

What, sir, was the meaning of that election as applied to the 
tariff? 

It meant revision downward. But what kind of revision 
downward? Two plans of revision were presented by the two 
great political parties in the campaign of 1908. The Republican 
plan meant revision downward according to the difference in 
the cost of production between this and competing countries— 
that is, revision downward along protective lines. The Demo- 


cratic plat’ meant revision downward according to the Demo- 
—that is, revision downward to the bare revenue 


cratic principle 
basis. 

There is no opportunity for dispute or difference of opinion. 
The people declared, by an overwhelming majority, their de- 
termination that the Dingley duties should be -revised every- 
where downward until those duties measured the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad. Upon that issue 
they defeated Col. Bryan and elected Mr. Taft. 

Let there be no misunderstanding about that fact. The de- 
cision of 1908 has never been reversed or modified. I am not 
unmindful, sir, of the Republican reverses of 1910, when the 
Republican majority of 47 was changed to a Democratic ma- 


jority of 6S in the House of Representatives, and the Republican : 


majority of 27 reduced to a majority of 9 in the United States 
Senate. 

But, Mr. President, that did not signify any change of opinion 
regarding the Democratic Party and its tariff policy of revision 
downward to a revenue basis. The Democratic Party of 1910 
had not changed its position upon the tariff. It stood for a 
tariff for revenue, just as it stood for a tariff for revenue in 
1908, when a majority of the people determined by their ballots 
against a tariff on the revenue-only basis. 


Where there are two great political parties the voter has but 
one alternative. If he finds himself betrayed by the party 
which represents the principles in which he believes, he can only 
resent the abuse of his confidence and register his protest by 
voting against the public official—the agent of his party—who 
has violated his trust. The convictions of the voter, to my 
mind, Mr. President, are as deep and abiding as the convictions 
of any Member of this body. 

The voters in 1908 voted against standpattism. They did 
more; by their votes they directed their representatives to revise 
the tariff downward; but, in the interests of the labor of this 
country, to fix the duties high enough to measure the difference 
in production cost. And just as emphatically as they voted for 
such revision they voted against a revision below that point; 
against revision as expressed in the Democratic platform and 
represented by Col. Bryan, the Democratic candidate. There 
was not the slightest foundation for the claim that the elections 
of 1910 resulted in a Democratic triumph. It was not a Demo- 
cratic triumph; it was Republican defeat—not a defeat, Mr. 
President, of Republican principles. 

The Republican Party is not composed solely of Republicans 
who hold office, but of the millions and millions organized 
around certain ideas, seeking the crystallization of those ideas 
in legislation through the agents selected by the party and put 
forward as its candidates for office. A majority of these agents 
had betrayed their principal; there was but one way for the 
principal to punish such agents and warn others that they must 
not transgress in like manner, and that was to vote for the 
Democratic opponent of the Republican who served the system. 
That is what the election of 1910 meant. 


Mr. President, a platform promise is a covenant 
voter, upon which he stakes his faith and his interes 
gives the party his support; he invests it with his a) 
he makes it possible for the party to control in go, 
The obligation of the party is made the more binding 
it seeks out the citizen, urges acceptance of its pledges. 


them upon his consideration, proclaims again and agaiy | 


pose to keep them in letter and spirit. The party m. 
citizen its solicitor, secures his good offices to repeat i) 
ises, proclaim its principles, and enlist in its ranks his 1, 
and friends. Having secured his support, his influence. } 
the party is in honor bound to keep its pledged word. 

But the political party can only execute its contract \ 
voter and redeem its pledge to the public through the 
of its candidates when elected to office through the wi 
majority. Upon the public official, then, as the cusi 
the party honor, falls the full weight of the part) 
tion. He can not play fast and loose with clearly un 
party promises and maintain a semblance of official j 
He has no more moral right to quibble and evade than |! 
have to squander trust funds committed to his keeping. 
be counted too exact a standard for public service t 
sure that it will not be so regarded to-morrow. The . 
being rapidly enlightened through disappointment and | 
He is fast acquiring definite ideas as to the right re 
the political party to government and of the public 
the public service. 

President Roosevelt was so strongly intrenched in 
dence and affections of the American people that (! 
ready to set aside a tradition that has been preserved s 
time of Washington—to elect him for a third term 
President. The man whom he chose as his successor 
nated as the candidate of the Republican Party aga 
liam Jennings Bryan, the leader of the Democratic Pi: 
the second most popular American living, and the 
promised to be a close and exciting one. 

It is an interesting study in political psychology to 
the campaign devotion of Mr. Taft to Roosevelt and t! 
velt policies. 

In his speech of acceptance, delivered at Cincinn:|! 
22d day of September, Roosevelt, the idol of the 
people, seemed to be uppermost in the mind of Cand 
Around Roosevelt and the record of his administrati: 
progressive ideals which had begun to take the forn 
policies the candidate builded the chief strength of 
wise ordinary discussion of issues. In one of his | 
Roosevelt in this speech he said: 

He demonstrated to the people by what he said, by w) 
mended to Congress, by what he did, the sincerity of | 
command respect for the law, to secure equality of all be!» 
and to save the country from the dangers of a pluto 
ment, toward which we were fast tending. In this work 
velt had the support and — of the Republican | 
chief hope of success in the present controversy must 
confidence which the people of the country have in the sin 
party’s declaration and its platform that it intends to 
policies. 

The speech covers 28 printed pages in the Repubii 
paign textbook, and in the course of it President R: 
his policies were referred to 26 times. The candidate 
a very clear conception of these progressive policies 
high favor in which they stood with the American | 
whatever he said, wherever he spoke, in all that 
during that campaign period, he kept the militant 
Roosevelt always in the center of the stage—steadi): 
glare of the spot light. 
for one moment to forget that he was the chosen ins’ 
fulfill the great purposes of the great man who had « 
to his hands the work of his administration, finished 
finished. 

The people elected Mr. Taft in the belief that he \ 
fast to all that Mr. Roosevelt had gained for the publi 
his forces in the field, reenforce and support them, ! 
orders, reverse no action, but apply himself to crystal 
statute law the public opinion, which President Roos 
ganized as a great creative force throughout the land. 

On Thursday, December 2, 1909, President Taft's ! 
sage on general legislation was presented to Congress 
country. It was a document of 40 printed pages, The 
his policies so often quoted and discussed in Mr. Ta! 
of acceptance and in his addresses during the can 
twice referred to in this his first message on genera! ! 
Once he is mentioned as “my predecessor” who direc! 


tion to the “ outrageous condition of the workhouse 21! 


the District of Columbia”; and once again, where | 
Taft, realizing the weakness of his position and the ne 
bolstering his advocacy of a doubtful proposition, 


The American people were never: 
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Roosevelt and says that “following the course of my distin- 
gt shed predecessor, I earnestly recommend to Congress the 
»eideration and passage of a ship-subsidy bill.” That was all. 
Tl royghout the 40 pages of his first general message he found 
7 :me of his predecessor revered and loved everywhere in 
e Ul ited States, 
Is it to be wondered at, Mr. President, that the Republican 
voter In 1910 felt that he had several scores to settle? A Presi- 
sant whom he had elected, believing him to be the custodian of 


ael 


I 
t] 
tl 


appointed in their places men, in the main, of known hostility 
to those policies, 

With the promises of Candidate Taft for downward revision 
eti]] sounding in his ears, he had seen President Taft use all 
the | ower of his administration to save from defeat a stand-pat 
Sneaker, who appointed a Committee on Ways and Means in 
di ily opposition to any revision of the tariff in the interest of 
the ultimate consumer. 

And then he had witnessed that same President on March 
16, 1909, transmit his first message to Congress on this all- 
important subject, a message so brief and so perfunctory that 
it had no room for an explicit word or suggestion for downward 
revision of the tariff. 
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that Mr. Aldrich, bitterly opposed to it as he was, could not 
hold all of his followers in line. 

Senators Boran and CuMMINs had discussed the matter fully 
with the President. They were assured of the President's sym- 
pathy with the amendment, and all progressive Senators, re- 
membering his campaign declaration on this subject, believed 
that he could be relied upon to stand just where he stood in the 
campaign. 

At last it seemed certain that the enormous wealth in the 
of individuals hitherto escaping taxation would be com- 
to pay its just share in support of government 
And then just when the people seemed assured of winning a 


pelled 


great victory, the Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich, 
without a moment’s warning sprung his plan to “tax corpo 
i tions” as a substitute for the Cummins-Bailey income-tax 


And finally, after having been baffled in his struggle to secure | 


tariff revision by a stand-pat Congress, and after having at 
last secured the promise of tariff revision downward by a 


national convention and elected a President and a Congress | 


pledged to such revision, the voter had seen his Representatives 
in Congress pass and his President sign a tariff bill that in- 
creased his burdens and left him even more completely at the 
mercy of the over-protected trusts and combinations. 

But, more than this. So completely had the successor of 
Roosevelt abandoned the progressive principles committed to 
his keeping that he had selected as his legislative counselor 
and guide, and in public speech extolled in the most extrava- 
gant terms the patriotism and statesmanship of the greatest 
opponent of all progressive policies, and hence the greatest 
champion of privilege in the United States Senate. 

Following this he journeyed from coast to coast to speak in 
defense of standpat Senators and Congressmen, who were the 
bitterest opponents of the progressive policies of his predecessor, 
and the very men who were chiefly responsible for revision of 
the tariff upward. 

Then, to still further show his disregard for the great body 
of progressive Republicans, he proclaimed the Payne-Aldrich 
monstrosity to be the best tariff bill ever enacted by the Re- 
publican Party. 

In his acceptance speech, Mr. Taft gave the public distinctly 
to understand that he favored an income tax. Criticizing the 
Democratic platform, because it recommended a constitutional 
amendment providing for an income tax, he said: 

In my judgment, an amendment to the Constitution for an income 
tax is not necessary. I believe that an income tax * * * can and 
should be devised which, under the decisions of the Supreme Court, will 
conform to the Constitution. 

He was not talking about a corporation tax, but an income 
tax as commonly understood, the very income tax pledged in 


the Democratie platform. He realized that the income tax was | 


popular as a campaign issue, and he led the public to believe 
that he had a plan through which the tax upon incomes could 


be levied directly through legislation without waiting for the | 


long delay and uncertainty incident to amending the Constitu- 
tion, as proposed in the Democratic platform. 

He well understood that the people very generally favor a 
tax upon the individual incomes of the rich, and his suggestion 
of the possibility of accomplishing this at once through legisla- 
tion placed him in a position of great advantage on this issue. 

in other words, the voter had a right to believe that Taft the 
lawyer, the judge, was strongly in favor of the income tax and 
had in mind a feasible plan for the enactment of a constitu- 
tional law taxing the individual incomes of the enormously 
rich, and that by voting for the Republican candidate the coun- 
try would have the benefit of such a tax as soon as Congress 
could convene and enact the Taft plan into law. 

Mark, now, how completely the voter was misled. 

Mr. Taft was elected. ‘The tariff bill came to the Senate. The 
portunity was offered to add an amendment to tax individual 
icomes and resubmit this important question to the Supreme 
Court, which had decided against such an income tax by only 
ohe majority, 

Senator CUMMINS proposed an amendment providing for a 
tax on individual incomes of $5,000 and over. Senator BaiLry 
Proposed another. The two were combined, and votes enough 
pledged to insure the adoption of the amendment. The proposi- 
Uon to tax individual incomes was so strong with the country 


ol 
in 





amendment, and to the utter amazement of the progressives, 
who had been in conference with and supposed they had the 
support of the Executive, the Aldrich scheme t 
“corporation tax” received the indorsement and approval by a 
special message of the President of the United States, 

A tax on corporations! It was indeed an artful dodge. 
“ Make the corporations pay!” The soulless corporations which 
had so long exacted excessive profits from the people were at 
last to be compelled to turn over some of their surplus wealth 
to support the Government. 

Stand-pat Senators with elections pending, who were timid 
about voting against the income tax, seized upon this oppor- 
tunity to kill the amendment taxing individual incomes by sup- 
porting as a substitute a measure with such 


» substitute the 


a fair-sounding 


| title as a “tax upon corporations.” It would be so easy for 
|} one when charged with aiding in the defeat of the income tax 


to answer: ‘‘ Yes; but I 


voted to tax the big corporations 


| instead.” 


These Senators knew what Aldrich and the President knew 
that every corporation would add the corporation tax to the 


fixed charges of the business and exact from the public, through 
| increased rates and prices, every dollar paid as a tax to the 


Government. Tax corporations indeed! It was an added tax 
upon the people. It was a tax which the corporations coul 0 
did shift to their customers—the public. It was a fit amend- 


nent to come from the Senator from Rhode Island Ife was 
always frank and open in support of measures of like char- 
acter, but what shall be said for the President of the United 


States, who, in the campaign, has given the voters of this coun- 
try to understand that he would favor an income tax upon the 
great wealth of individuals—a tax which once levied upon the 
individual, after he had received his dividends from Standard 
Oil, United States Steel, and railroad bonds and stocks, 
net then be shifted to the public? 

It was, sir, a suitable provision to be coupled with the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill. It harmonized with its whole plan. It in- 
creased the burdens upon the people. It added betrayal to 
betrayal. 

In all the record of this administration glaring ex 
ample is presented of the complete surrender to special int 
ests and the complete reversal of Roosevelt’s progressive | 
icies than that shown in dealing with the amendments to tl 
interstate commerce act. Under the guise of fulfilling p 
platform promises for the control of overcapitalization, a 


? 
eould 


no more 


' 
b 
amending the interstate commerce act was drafted in the | 
partment of Justice with the aid of Wall Street attorneys, « 
pert in all the schemes of railroad finance, and ide the sul 


ject of a special Executive message. 


I wish it were possible to acquit the President of any know 
edge of the real character of the administration bill for th 
amendment of the interstate and antitrust laws, as drafted by 
the Attorney General, for nothing is more damaging in the rec- 
ord of this administration; but the President not only assumed 
the full responsiblity for the bill as drafted, but made it clear 
by special message submitted to Congress on the 7th day of 
January, 1910, that he was well acquainted with all of 
provisions, and recommended its enactment into law. Hi 1 


in that message, after discussing the provisions of the 1 
in detail: 

By my direction the Attorney General has drafted a 
out, these recommendations. 

Mr. President, it would have been difficult to have fi ed a 
piece of legislation affecting interstate comn » more fu 
to the public interest than this bill, drafted by U ttorney 
General and recommended to Congress by P! raft. 

It is fair to say that the bill contained some provisions in tl 
public interest; but they were barely sufficient to veil thinly the 
true purpose of the measure. 

Much credit has been claimed for the administration because 
the bill, as finally passed, greatly strengthened the intersta 


te 
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commerce law. But, sir, it is time to vindicate the truth. It 
is time that the country should understand. It will help us to 
weigh at their true value the recommendations of the Execu- 
tive on the pending legislation if we review in this connection 
the record of the administration wherever the interests of privi- 
lege are in conflict with the interests of the public. 

As President Taft’s railroad bill was presented to the Senate 
it covered 44 pages. It was entitled “A bill to create a Court 
of Commerce.” It was especially heralded as a bill to prevent 
stock watering and overcapitalization. 
procity bill, it was a sham and was set before the country under 
false pretenses and with a false title. The Court of Commerce 
provision was little more than a mask, behind which, concealed 
in obscure and devious language, lurked the sinister purposes 
of the measure. For 12 long weeks in this Chamber progressive 
Republican Senators and progressive Democratic Senators made 
war upon the provisions of that bill, which were hostile to the 
public interest. Through their efforts the bill was reconstructed 
in the face of strong opposition and continued criticism from 
the White House. As it was finally enacted it was no longer 
the President’s bill; it no longer bore any resemblance to the 
measure which came from the hands of his Attorney General. 
Against all the influence of the great railroad corporations of 
the country, combined with all the power of the administration, 
the bill which the Executive had caused to be drawn and which 
he strongly recommended was, excepting as to the provision 
for the Commerce Court, which was much improved, literally 
torn to pieces and rewritten on the floor of the Senate. As 
drawn by the Attorney General, by direction of the President, 
the bill contained but four provisions that could be construed 
as conferring any benefit upon the public. Framed in ambiguous 
phraseology, it contained 12 provisions written solely in the in- 
terests of the railroads, the like of which had never been pre- 
sented in any legislative body in America. It was the boldest 
raid upon public rights in the form of legislation that the system 
had ever found any administration willing to adopt and attempt 
to’ foist upon the serious consideration of Congress. Never be- 
fore had it been attempted with the support of a national ad- 
ministration and of party leaders upon the floors of Congress 
to fasten forever upon the commerce of the country the public 
burden of transportation charges to pay interest and dividends 
upon all the watered stocks and bonds which unrestrained cor- 
porate greed had set afloat in the financial channels of this 
country. 

Mr. President, against the opposition of reactionary Senators 
upon both sides of this Chamber, representing the reactionary 
administration, progressive Republican and Democratic Senators 
in reconstructing the rate bill in 1910 on this floor rendered 
the most conspicuous public service to the American public 
which it has been my privilege to witness since I have been a 
Member of this body. Day by day through that protracted 
struggle of three months they fought their way to one achieve- 
ment after another, until a dozen bad provisions had been forced 


out and 19 provisions of vital importance to the public interest. 


had been written into the measure, perfecting it for final 
passage. 

The railway-rate legislation of 1910 was a valuable addition 
to the Federal legislation for the regulation of interstate com- 
merce. The long contest aroused public sentiment, and it was 
alert and watchful. The administration could not afford to re- 
ject the measure as reconstructed by Congress—and to the 
credit of Congress it passed into statute law. 

The Republican national convention recognized, as it was 
bound to, the great awakening of the American people on the 
subject of conservation. The American people had witnessed 
the appropriation of vast timber resources by private interests. 
They had seen the anthracite coal supply within the United 
States, every foot of it, pass into the ownership of a few rail- 
road companies. They had awakened suddenly to a realization 
that it was the settled policy of the system to grab the water 
powers wherever found on the public domain. And it had 
inspired them with new hope and courage when the Roosevelt 
administration had organized to take back these natural re- 
sources held in fraud and to sacredly protect the remnant of this 
precious heritage for all future time. 

I say the Republican convention of 1908 was bound to con- 
sider—it could not, if it would, have ignored this great work of 
the Roosevelt administration. And so we find in its platform, 
among other things on this subject, the following: 

We indorse the movement inaugurated by the administration for the 
conservation of natural resources. 

The Republican candidate, keenly alive to the campaign value 
of this issue, said, in his speech of acceptance: 

outing from 
retention 


The preservation of our soil “ of our forests, the 
private appropriation the power In navigable streams, the 
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of the undisposed of coal lands of the Government from all nati 
all will properly claim pene the next administration earnest ,; 
and appropriate legislation. 

Such, in part, was the platform declaration of the Re] 

Party on conservation, and such, sir, was the promise 
presidential candidate. 

Mr. President, what is his record of performance? 

Under President Roosevelt, James R. Garfield had 1... 
remarkable record as Secretary of the Interior. His depart )je, 
had been reorganized; trained men backed by that a! 
honest Secretary were everywhere guarding the public ¢ 
from further encroachment, and hunting down the azgen:. 
the “System” who had fraudulently acquired timber ani 
lands and water-power sites subject to entry. Garfi 
blocked the old game. So long as he remained at the h 
the Interior Department the lucrative practice of stealing jin. 
ber, coal, oil lands, and water-power sites was dangers, 
business. 

Upon his inauguration, March 4, 1909, the first act of P, 
dent Taft to redeem his promise on conservation was to di: ie 
Garfield as Secretary of the Interior and appoint in his ; is 
Richard Achilles Ballinger. The shock of this change was | 
tially softened by the retention of Gifford Pinchot as Chief 
Forester. 

Mark what followed: 

April 30,1909, in fulfillment of Mr. Taft’s promise in Lis spe 
of acceptance “to secure from private appropriation the | 
in navigable streams,” Garfield’s successor, Secretary Dallinver 
began the reversal of the Roosevelt policies by opening to entry 
5,000,000 acres of the public domain bordering on or contiguous 
to navigable streams. Pinchot protested, and certain of those 
lands were again withdrawn. Ballinger was forced to nuilify 
his first order, but not until an opportunity had been giyen the 
water-power magnates to get in on the ground. 

August 12 Washington correspondents foreshadowed to the 
country that Ballinger was making plans looking toward Pin- 
chot’s ultimate removal. 

August 20 Washington correspondents warned tle country 
that the interests were organizing against Pinchot. 

August 26 the country was startled by the report that Louis 
R. Glavis, special investigator in the field, had filed with Presi- 
dent Taft a statement disclosing that a monster conspiracy had 
on the seizure of extensive anthracite coal fields in 
Alaska 

September 5 Ballinger, haying announced that he would |) egin 
“killing snakes,” left Washington for Beverly, Mass., to « 
with President Taft regarding the Cunningham and aa 
Alaskan coal-land claims. 

September 16 President Taft made public a letter to Bal- 
linger, fully exonerating him and upholding him in the coutro- 
versy with Pinchot and Glavis. On the same day he disiissed 
Glavis from the public service. 

November 12 Washington correspondents announced 
Ballinger, in conference with Mr. Taft, demands Pinchot’s ! 

December 21 the President’s letter of September 16, exon 
ing Ballinger, having failed to convince the public and havin 
been generally characterized as an “ Executive whitewash,” the 
administration resorted to a congressional investigation to vin- 
dicate Ballinger, and on December 21 Congress ordered suci 22 
investigation. 

On the night of January 7, 1910, President Taft di: 
Gifford Pinchot as Chief Forester. 

Pinchot had unselfishly devoted himself to the public s 
With a foresight that was the genius of constructive wo 
had wrought out the great plan for the reclamation 2) 
servation of the natural resources of the country. !{ 
been in advance of all others in fighting waste through \.- 
and destruction and loss through pillage and plunder ©: © 
national wealth belonging to this and future generations 
had gathered about him able, earnest, and enthusiast! > yor 
men and raised them and the Forest Service to the same ''s 
ideals. 

Of Gifford Pinchot and the nine years he had devoted | 
service President ae ae ~ June 10, 1907, said: 

We are d everytl : on er to prevent fraud v 

6 


public lands. want We are trying to do in 
our ‘oahtte lands for the public in securing the use °° 
* pablte < all ame movemer! nts r 
fo sugeest Oo me e gourses 
. Gifford Pinchot, Chicf 


Again, President Roosevelt said in his opening a 
conference of governors at the White House, May 1°, 


apestet sect i ee ee a the energy, hae ervot 
much of the p a ees fa handling this 20:2" of 
Te cccshenden au commervaiion of uararal natural resources. If it bad ne 
been for him, this convention never would nor could have been “\' 
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ie a which had early reached the stage of conviction, that 
pinion, 


Ballinger was using his official power to aid the Morgan-Gug- 


genheim interests in wrongfully acquiring control of the Alaskan | 


coal fields 


For weeks before the close of the investigation it was mani- | 


fest that important disclosures would be forthcoming, but no 
one was quite prepared for the shocking discoveries finally 


ade. 
me was proven that the President’s letter exonerating Bal- 


linger and dismissing Glavis was not, in fact, written by the | 


president, but was prepared under the direction of, and ap- 
proved by, Ballinger himself and then signed by the President. 
It was proven further that the letter of Attorney General 

Wickersham upon which the President stated he had based 
his decision was not written by Wickersham until two months 
after the President’s decision had been rendered and given to 
the public, and that it was then prepared and dated back in 
order that it might be made to appear as the opinion of the 
Attorney General upon which the President had based his 
decision in the matter. 

These facts were established beyond contradiction and finally 
admitted in the closing days of the congressional investigation. 
No act of any President ever caused the American people 
greater regret and mortification for the unfortunate position in 
which their Chief Magistrate had placed himself. The testi- 
mony in the Ballinger case was closed. There was nothing 
further*to add to the facts proven. 

The subsequent history of the Alaskan coal-lands scandal 
simply confirms the bad faith and betrayal of public interest 
which the earlier testimony so clearly established. 

Following the disastrous failure of the administration’s case 
before the Ballinger investigating committee, the public awaited 
the decision in the Cunningham claims. Month after month 
passed. The delay was unaccountable. 

In the light of recent disclosures all of the facts as they 
transpired are worthy of being entered on the record. 

October 28, 1910, is now known to be an eventful day in the 
history of the Alaskan case, as will hereafter appear. The 
public did not know that fact at the time, because what trans- 
pired on that day was kept under cover by the administration 
for many months. 

But to proceed with the facts in order as they became known 
to the publie. 

November, 1910, Secretary Ballinger publicly declared his in- 
tention of recommending that a special act of Congress should 
be passed, taking the Cunningham claims out of the hands of 
the President and turning them over to the Court of Appeals of 
the District df Columbia. 

January 9, 1911, a bill was introduced to transfer the decision 
of the Cunningham claims to the courts. 

No action was taken by Congress upon this bill to relieve the 
administration of the responsibility of deciding the Cunningham 
claims. 

The failure of the administration to take action in the Cun- 
ningham claims became a subject of public concern. The In- 
terior Department was as silent as the temb. The country 
never suspected that anything involving the future of the 
Alaskan coal lands was quietly finding its way into the records 
of the General Land Office. 

March 8, 1911, came the threat of Democratic congressional 
investigation into the Department of the Interior and the im- 
peachment of Ballinger. : 

March 7 Ballinger resigned as Secretary of the Interior. He 
took with him to private life the highest encomiums of President 
Taft upon his patriotic devotion to public duty. Walter L. 
Fisher was appointed as his successor. 

June 27, 1911, Fred Dennett, United States Land Commis- 
Stoner, announced his decision, holding that the Cunningham 
coal-land claims were fraudulent. 

While the Interior Department was withholding its decision 
in the Cunningham claims, parties interested in the Alaskan 
coal fields were active. , 

Bofled in acquiring the ownership of the coal lands, those in 
Interest planned to secure control of the water front command- 
ing approach and access to the coal lands. 

President Roosevelt, fully realizing the importance of -this 
Water front to the public, upon discovery of the preliminary 
moves by R. §, Ryan and the Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate 
- he ee it, on February 23, 1909, placed it beyond the reach 
National vee by proclamation including it in the Chugach 
x the 20th of April, 1911, the country was shocked to learn 

at on the 28th of October, 1910, President Taft had signed an 
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Executive order, reversing the action of President Roosevelt, 


4 in many startling revelations. It confirmed the public | and’ throwing open 12,800 acres of land, covering the water 


front of Controller Bay, the only available natural harbor af- 
fording an approach to the coal fields in which were located the 
fraudulent Cunningham claims. 

It was the usual practice of President Roosevelt and of 
other Presidents, whenever they restored public land to entry 
and sale, to do so by proclamation, not by Executive order, 
and to include in such proclamation a provision that the land 
thus restored to entry and sale should not be subject to entry 
for 60 days after the date of proclamation restoring it to entry, 
thus giving ample public notice to all people who might desire 
to file on such lands. 

These Executive precedents were violated in reversing Roose- 
velt’s order. and restoring the Controller Bay lands to private 
entry. This the President did by secret Executive order and 
not by proclamation, 

Mr. Fred Dennett, Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
testified July 10, 1911, before the House Committee on Expend!- 
tures in the Department of the Interior that the Executive 
order, as originally prepared for the President’s signature, 
contained the usual 60-day notice to prospective settlers, but 
was omitted from the Executive order when finally signed by 
the President, 

An Executive order is not necessarily published. A proclama- 
tion is. An Executive order restoring land to entry is merely 
transmitted to the land offices and to the heads of various 
bureaus. In this case the Executive order was issued October 
28, 1910. It was not made public. It was five days thereafter 
before it was put in the mails to be transmitted to the land 
office at Juneau, Alaska. 

This is what was being done in Washington. Turn now to 
Alaska. 

It is now known that on the very day the order was mailed 
in Washington James J. Ryan, a brother of Richard Ryan, with 
dummy entrymen, went upon and began a survey of the lands 
fronting on Controller Bay and filed upon the particular water 
front which commands practically the one approach, and hence, 
in effect, constitutes the key to the coal fields in which were 
located the Cunningham claims. 

That he knew in advance that there was a scheme afoot here 
in Washington to withdraw the Controller Bay lands from the 
forest reserve and throw them open to entry, that he was ad- 
vised step by step as the scheme was consummated, and re- 
ceived advice direct from Washington the very day the Presi- 
dent signed the order, seems beyond question. The nearest tele- 
graph station is 100 miles from Controller Bay. James J. Ryan 
must have had al! preparations made, his surveyors engaged 
and in waiting and ready to move when the word came from 
Washington. 

Why the President did not issue a proclamation and make 
his release of these lands public remains a mystery 

Why there was omitted from his order opening these lands 
to entry the 60-day provision, within which no filing could be 
made upon these lands, is not known. r 

How James J. Ryan secured information far enough in 
advance to enable him to be on the ground at Controller Bay 
ready to enter upon those lands as soon as the order was 
signed may appear later. 

Just what may be the relation, if any, of Dick Ryan and 
James J. Ryan to the Morgan-Guggenheim interests, the real 
parties back of the Cunningham conspiracy, wil! doubtless ulti- 
mately be proven. 

How the President was induced to reverse, set aside, and 
annul the action of his predecessor, and that, too, by a course 
of proceeding which excluded the public and opened the way 


for favored parties to get possession of this strategic position 
at Controller Bay, may never be known. 
Whether the protracted delay of the Cunningham decision 


had any relation to the successful grabbing of the Controller 
Bay lands may appear when all the facts have been uncovered 
by the investigation. 

But, Mr. President, there is absolutely no doubt that parties 
to the coal-land frauds well knew that, next to securing the 
Cunningham claims, title to the lands on Controller Bay would 
place them in a commanding position over all the coal fields in 
question. 

Heir to the Roosevelt policies, as a presidential candidate 
Mr. Taft was a pronounced progressive and the leading and 
most enthusiastic Roosevelt champion from the first to the last 
day of the campaign. 

Three months before he was inaugurated Roosevelt's Cabinet 
seemed certain of being retained by Taft. Three months after 
he was inaugurated he seemed to have forgotten that there 
ever had been any well-known Roosevelt policies. 
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He had no sooner taken his oath of office than he sacrificed 
the progressive cause for the support of Aldrich and Cannon 
and their reactionary program. 

tebuked at the polls in the election of 1910, he foolishly 
tried to buy back with post-office appointments the support of 
the progressives in Congress, which he had lost when he aban- 
doned progressive policies. 

In the same spirit he is now seeking to regain the lost con- 
fidence of the public by Cabinet changes, in the hope that the 
people will forget. 

The President’s course has been yacillating and without defi- 
nite policy because, apparently, there has been throughout his 
administration no deep conviction other than the hour makes 
appear expedient. 

His conduct of the pending legislation is of the same kind 
and quality as that which has marked his whole course as 
President. Reciprocity is 
seized upon it. 

He made an Executive compact the basis not of a reciprocity 
treaty but of a tariff bill. Upon this false basis he seeks to 
force it through Congress without amendment or change. 

As a treaty it should have come to the Senate for ratification. 

As a tariff bill it should have been considered by the House 
and Senate with due regard to every industry affected and sub- 
ject to whatever amendment is required to make it fair and just 
legislation. 

It was thrust upon the last Congress at the close of a short 
session, when there was absolutely no time for its consideration, 
followed with the threat of an extra session if it were not 
jammed through, in obedience to Executive orders. 

And now we are again threatened that any amendment of this 
tariff legislation, any attempt to so change this measure as to 
make it in some degree more just and equitable, will be met 
with Executive veto. 

Sir. in letter and spirit this measure violates every principle 
and every promise of the Republican platform, express or im- 
plied, and every printed or spoken word and inducement em- 
ployed to secure the votes necessary to elect William H. Taft 
President of the United States. 

This bill and the Canadian pact upon which it is based are 
cruelly unjust to 33,000,000 people engaged in and dependent 
upon agriculture. ‘They are fighting for simple justice, with 
their backs to the wall. In such a warfare they are entitled to 
employ every legitimate weapon. 

And for whose benefit is agriculture to suffer? Ah, sir, the 
real beneficiaries are coming into view a little more clearly day 
by day. Since the President’s admission at Indianapolis July 4 
that this bill promises nothing for the consumer, the real par- 
ties to profit are beginning to be a little more clearly distin- 
guishable. They are all-powerful; call the roll. 

Joined with the Executive to force this bill through Congress 
are the newspapers, having a real grievance and frankly admit- 
ting their selfish interest, amounting to many millions of dol- 
lars; the railroads; the overprotected manufacturers; and prac- 
tically every trust and combination backed by Morgan and 
Morgan influences. 

The President allied himself with these same interests in the 
tariff legislation of 1909; with these same interests when he 


of which no man knoweth; and with the power greater than all 
back of these same interests, when he, on June 22, at a meeting 
of the New York State Bankers’ Association, openly announced 
his support of the Aidrich-Morgan credit-controlling monopoly 
of all monopolies. 

Mr. President, I have reviewed the record of this adminis- 
tration to no good purpose if I have not made it plain that the 
great issue for which Roosevelt appealed to the public con- 
science, for which the progressives have been fighting for 
years, is not the tariff, not railway regulation, not conservation. 
It is these; but, O sir, it is more than all these combined. It 
is for justice, eternal and everlasting justice, for every human 
being against organized selfishness and power. 

I will have no quarrel with men. I attack no individual. 
But, sir, no eminence of position in any party or in government 
shall protect from deserved criticism the bad record of any 
public servant. 

If we who oppose this legislation were seeking the easier 
way in public life, with the newspapers arrayed so generally 
in support of it, we should have quietly acquiesced. But, sir, 
I have never sought the easy way. Against every attempt to 
strengthen and entrench special interests, in whatever form it 


> 


a popular catchword. The President 


| 


defeated the tax on individual incomes that session; with these i 
same interests when he proposed and attempted to force through | sure of his quotation from the President? 
Congress the railway rate bill in 1910; with these same inter- : stood the President’s remarks, and I have tried to ke 
ests in the long and heart-sickening affair in Alaska, the end} with them, he said “ the immediate effect of the pass: 


| 
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is presented, whether it be a winning or a losing fic 
oppose it to the end. 

And so I say regarding this bill. No man sho) 
the true meaning of the contest involved. It is py 
question of tariff rates, It is bigger than a mere op). 
party advantage. It is the fight. between the plain 
confederated privilege. 

Mr. President, I shall on another day address m 
particularly to the provisions of this bill and to ¢ 
ments which I shall submit to be incorporated in it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I rise for the pur). 
ing an amendment to the pending bill, but before o 
amendment I desire to submit a few general obseryai; 
the measure. 

This Canadian bill takes the tariff off of the artic! 
not controlled by trusts, and retains the tariff on t) 
that are. It removes the duties from the commodities 
of which has never been materially advanced becau 
duties and retains them on the articles the prices of \ 
been increased to the American consumer by the 
puts the products of the American farmer on the fr: 
gives the trusts and combinations, to-which he se!!s 
ucts, the benefit of a high protective duty. It makes 1 
ican farmer sell his own products in his own home : 
free competition with the Canadian, his great compet 


refuses to permit that farmer to buy the things which he; oa 


have in the freer market which his competitor enjoy 
the exception of the newspapers, which will get free pri 
and the northern railroads that will haul Canadian jy 
into our markets, the interests that receive the greatest 
from this Canadian agreement are the Meat Trust, tlic 
and the northern millers. These industries are given f) 
material, and high duties are still retained on the artic! 
make from these free raw materials. The packers cet fre 
tle and retain a high duty on dressed meats. 
free barley and retains a protective duty on the prod 
breweries. The miller gets free wheat and still retains 
tective duty on flour. The Linseed Oil Trust gets free 
and retains the duty on its linseed oil. 


The profits of a!) t 


The brewer gets 


concerns are thereby enhanced at the expense of the Aner at 
farmer, but the price of their manufactured products is not 


duced to the American consumer. 


The President has said upon various occasions that the t) 


would not reduce the price of the farmer’s products ani i 
would decrease the cost of living. A statement coming f 
President of the United States is accepted by many peu) 
out hesitation as true. The people are loath to scrut 


the critical care that they would if it came from a less ex Ite 


source. They can not realize that a man holding that hic 


would utter an absurdity. And while the President, in his In- 
dianapolis speech, modified his former statements, he las never 


explained how it is that the cost of flour and meat is | 


duced by taking the tariff off of wheat and cattle witl ut re 


ducing the price of the wheat and cattle. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from \k 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is the Senator from Ka sas 
As I have 


reciprocity bill will not be to reduce the cost of living.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That was his statement in the Ind 
speech. : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have read that staten: 
times. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is not my recollection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I may be wrong about it 


pose the Senator from Kansas has examined the matter | ire 


fully. 
Mr. BRISTOW. 


Yes; I have. If the President had =“ 


that this agreement of his would reduce the price of the ‘™ 
er’s products, but would not decrease the cost of lives = 


statement would have been more nearly correct. This | 
tion will to some extent, in my opinion, reduce the price | 


farmer’s wheat, but will not reduce the price of the flour \ 
the American consumer buys. It will reduce the price \' 
barley which the farmer sells to the brewers, and wil! 1°" 


much more to the brewers’ profits. It may reduce tle 
which the packers pay for cattle, but it will not reduce ° 


a hundred the price which the consumer pays for the me" 


the 
hich 
the 
that 


price 


penny 


the 
Ue 


he buys from the packer. The only conclusion that anyone 
form from the provisions of this bill is that it is intend: 
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reduce the price that the packer and the brewer and the miller | call favorable attention to the qualifications of its Speaker f 


~y to the farmer for the products of his farm, but is not in- 
tended to reduce the price of the commodities that the packer, 
hrewer, and miller sell to the American consumer. This is the 
only intelligent conclusion that can be drawn from the bill. 
‘Ir. DIXON. Mr. President, I think we ought to have a 
quorum of the Senate to listen to this speech. 
absence of a quorum. 
yhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
re ehe Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Cummin: 


I suggest the 






Bacon 3 Martine, N. J. Shively 
Be =o Curtis Nelson Smith, Mich. 
PR Dixon Newlands Smith, 8. C. 
B Gore Nixon Smoot 
Bristow Gronna Oliver Sutherland 
aenearth Heyburn Overman Swanson 
Rurnham La Follette Page Taylor 
Clapp Lippitt rose Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Perkins Watson 
Crane McCumber Pomerene Wiliams 
Culberson McLean Rayner Works 
Cullom Martin, Va oot 


Mr. BURNHAM. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Garuincer] is away for the reasons I have already stated, and 
I wish this announcement to continue for the present. 

Mr. PAGE. I again announce that my colieague [Mr. Drr- 
uixncHaM] is absent from the Chamber attending the Lorimer 
investigation. I was also requested to state that the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. JouNston] is absent from the 
Chamber for the same reason. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. [Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is not my purpose to make an elaborate 
speech upon the general phases of this proposition. The Rec- 
orp has been filled with unanswerable arguments by the Sena- 
tors from North Dakota and South Dakota and Minnesota; 
by Mr. Boran, of Idaho; Mr. Cummans, of Iowa; and others. 
These arguments have not been answered, and I shall not un- 
dertake to go over the ground that they have so completely 
covered. I will not support this bill as it is, because as a revi- 
sion of the tariff it is a deception and a fraud, as a revenue 
measure it is a failure, and as a free-trade proposition it is 
neither equitable nor just. This measure maintains the inde- 
fensible duties on certain manufactured articles that were pro- 
vided in the Payne-Aldrich bill. The purpose, doubtless, of its 
authors is to satisfy, temporarily at least, the demand of the 
public for a tariff revision by taking the duties off farm prod- 
ucts, though the American people have never complained of 
those duties, and to leave the great manufacturers, who are the 
principal beneficiaries not only of the high tariff duties but also 
of these redactions, to enjoy still the high rates that they now 
have. If this had been an honest effort to relieve the American 
people from the burdens of excessive tariff taxation, the high 
duties on trust-controlled products would have been first at- 
tacked. But the Sugar Trust, the American Woolen Co., the 
Steel Trust, the Smelters’ Trust, the Rubber Trust, and all of 
these great concerns that have monopolized the American 
market and used high protective duties to charge excessive 
prices to the American people, are left untouched, while the 
President of the United States and the Democratic majority in 
both branches of Congress have joined in an attack on the dnu- 
ties of the agricultural schedule—duties that have never been a 
burden to the American people because they have never greatly 
increased the price of the products upon which they were 
imposed. Democratic leaders have for half a century made 
violent attacks on the duties that protect the “ manufacturing 

but now when they have an opportunity 

burdens of which they have so bit- 

terly complained, they refuse to do it. The combination on this 
certain Republicans representing great 

tes the Democrats has, 

shall be attached to 
it is passed Congress 
is to visit its wrath on the 
the chance to escape any immediate 
the plan succeeds, the standpatters save their 
President gets even 
makes friends with 
needed dur- 


epee 


ior 
the Presidency. Against this combination I protest with all 
the vehemence I can command. It ought not to succeed. Some 
good men have been drawn into this net. They ought to get 
out of it. Now is the time to secure some sound, wholesome 
tariff legislation; and if the Democratic Members of this body 
are more interested in securing such legislation than in pre- 
serving a campaign issue, we will get it. But I fear they are 
not. The Washington Times on July 10 said: 
{From the Washington Times, July 10, 1911.] 


TAPT PASSES WORD HE WILL USE VETO—PRESIDENT MAKES IT KNOWN HD 
WILL SEND BACK ALL BILLS EXCEPT RECIPROCITY. 
President Taft has sent word to the Senate that he will veto such 


separate schedule bills as the Senate may pass this session after it 
passes the reciprocity agreement. 

The President has communicated this to some of the leading Senators 
on the regular side. The statement that he was taking this position in 
his talks with leading regulars was made to-day by one of the foremost 
of the regular Senators. 

This statement may be true. You will observe, however, that 
the article says the President will veto “such separate bills.” 
He does not say, and he never has said, that he would veto his 
reciprocity bill if it also reduced duties that ought to be taken 
off of other articles, such as sugar, woolens, and cottons. Yet 
the only excuse that has been offered for a refusal to amend this 
bill ig that if any amendment, regardless of its merits, is at- 
tached to the bill Mr. Taft will veto it. I do not believe the 
statement, but do believe it is put forth here as an excuse to 
prevent legislation and thereby preserve the very desirabie cam- 
paign issue of the tariff. And I predict, now, that as soon as 
this bill is out of the way there will be some very skillful 
jockeying to fix the responsibility for the failure of the legisla- 
tion which our Democratic friends claim so much to desire and 
which their standpat associates are assured will not be con- 
summated. I await with interest the maneuvers of the allied 
forces that are now preventing effective reductions of burden- 
some duties by refusing to amend this bill. The standpatters 
will be entirely willing for “separate bills” to pass provided 
there are provisions in them upon which the President can with 
some consistency base a veto, while their Democratic allies will 
see that such provisions are in the bills that may pass. I sin- 
cerely hope that this conspiracy against desirable legislation 
will fail. The most likely means of preventing it will be the 
giving of sufficient publicity to the plan. 

Reciprocity is a popular phrase with the American people. 
The tariff policy which bears that name was first given a promi- 
nent place in our political affairs by the late James G. Blaine, 
and William McKinley also added much to its popularity. 
Little did these great men dream that this term which they 
popularized would be used ag a weapon by a Republican Presi- 
dent to destroy the protective policy to the success of which they 
had contributed so much. The reciprocity which Blaine and Mc- 
Kinley advocated sought to enlarge the markets for the surplus 
products of the American farm as well as the American factory, 
and not to throw open the American markets to the foreign 
farmer without any compensation whatever. The original idea 
of reciprocity was that we should open our markets upon favol 
able terms to noncompetitive articles, in order that we might 
secure advantageous markets for our surplus with the contract- 
ing country. To find markets for our productive energies was 
the purpose of the fathers of the reciprocity idea.- Blaine and 
McKinley were stanch protectionists. They sought to develop 
the latent resources of our country. To bring into activity our 
dormant wealth, high duties were placed on the importation of 
manufactured articles which could be successfully produced by 
our own people. To encourage the development of our indus- 
tries, to bring into activity our latent resources, has been the 
great purpose of the protective policy. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that we either 
ought to have a quorum here or we should adjourn. I shal! 
either move an adjournment or ask for a quorum. I move that 
the Senate adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota moves 
that the Senate do now adjourn. [Putting the question.] The 
“noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. DIXON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] who is 
absent, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Fosrrr], and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. BACON. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Frye]. I transfer that pair to my colleague 
{Mr. TERRELL] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SIMMONS] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Ohie [Mr. Burton]. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Foster] is unavoidably absent on public business, as is 
also the Senator from Alabama [Mr. JoHNsTON]. 

Mr. BORAH. I have a pair with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Cuimiton]. I understand that if he were here he 
would vote “nay,” so I shall vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PAGE. I announce that my colleague 
HIAM] is necessarily absent on business of the Senate. 
paired with the senior 
TILLMAN]. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire to state that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], is engaged in 
the Lorimer investigation, and is therefore necessarily absent. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, while it is true, as I have 
stated, that I have a pair with the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Foster], I think in this instance his vote would be the 
same as mine. I therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 7, nays 42, as follows :, 


YEAS—7. 
McCumber 
Nelson 

NAYS—42. 
Oliver 
Overman 
Page 
Penrose 
Perkins 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Rayner 
Reed 
Root 
Shively 
NOT VOTING—42. 
Davis Kenyon 
Dillingham Kern 
du Pont Lea 
Fletcher Lorimer 
Myers 
Newlands 
O’Gorman 
Owen 
Paynter 
Percy 
Richardson 

So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, during all the years of our 
history, the believers in protection have argued with the 
American farmer that it was to his interest to sustain that 
policy, because the development of our industrial life and the 
building up of our manufacturing enterprises would create 
for him a home market for the products of his farm; and while 
he was not getting a direct material advantage from protec- 
tion, he would secure a better price for his products by the 
creation of a home market. It was pointed out to him that he 
would not then have to depend upon a foreign market for the 
sale of his surplus, but would have a market of his own close 
at hand. This argument has had great weight with the 
American farmer, and he has been the stanch supporter of 
the protective tariff. And in this I believe he has been wise. 
I am a believer in the policy of protection. I have frequently 
said, and I say now without hesitation, that in my judgment the 
protective tariff has contributed more to our material pros- 
perity than any other policy our Government has ever adopted. 
Under its influence our industries have developed with mar- 
velous and unprecedented rapidity. In material progress we 
are 50 years ahead of what we would have been if protection 
had not been our national policy. Its success has been due 
largely to the loyal support of the American farmer, and now, 
when the market that he has helped create is at hand, it is 
proposed by those who have been the direct beneficiaries of the 
protective system to turn that market over to the Canadian. 
They take from the farmer that which he has helped to create, 
and which has been held up to him as his future hope and 
reward, and turn it over to the foreigner. They not only rob 
him of his rights, but do so with an insulting insolence. There 
never has been an illustration of grosser political perfidy. I 
for one will not be a party to it. I am a Republican, and I still 
believe in protection ; but while I believe in the protective tariff, 
I protest against that policy being made the handmaiden of 
greed and avarice. And it is a source of great pride to me that 
when, through the greed and selfishness of men, this great 
party policy begat ta be used as a means of promoting monopoly 
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Smith, Mich. 
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Gore 
Guggenheim 
Heyburn 
Johnson, Me. 
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Smoot 
Sutherland 
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Townsend 
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Crawford 
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Smith, Md. 
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and imposing upon the American people excessive prices ¢.,, 
necessaries of life, the Republican Party. in its nation, n. 
vention, met its responsibility by a new declaration on th. ;., + 
question, namely : 

In ali tariff legislation the true principle of protection is | 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal th. 
between the cost of production at home and abroad, togethe: 
reasonable profit to American industries. 

I believe that to be the wisest declaration ever set 
a national convention on the tariff question. It presery« 
maintains the protective system as advocated by Hami!:, 
Lincoln, Blaine, and McKinley, and it will also p: 
American people from the extortion of monopoly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I simply desire to sugges: 
Senator from Kansas that when we were preparing 
tariff law a great deal of anxiety was expressed in this ¢ 
over certain reports that were made by boards of tr 
chambers of commerce in Europe bearing upon the 
the workingmen in the factories and on the farms of | 
and the cost and manner of their living. I have looked 
these reports very carefully, and I find that in almost , 
instance the boards of trade of Germany have said t! 
manner of living and the standard of living of the Ameri 
workingman was very much superior to the standard of 
of the German in his own home, and that that element shoulq 
also be considered upon the question of fixing our tariff dytios 

Mr. BRISTOW. That would necessarily be covered hy the 
wages, for if the American laborer did not get better wages thin 
the German he could not live better than the German. He 
must necessarily have more pay. So that element of the cost of 
production is taken into consideration, and was covered by the 
Republican national platform declaration. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And I suppose (tt is a part of the 
political creed of the Senator from Kansas that that high st:nd- 
ard of living should be maintained? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And that is not equaled | 
people on the face of the globe. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly; and that is the reason I am ¢ 
protectionist. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to learn whether the Ser 
thinks that he should be bound by his own definition? We y 
suppose that an article can be produced in this country - 
cheaply as it can be produced in China. Would the S 
say, then, that if the cost of production should be the s 
each country the article should come in free? 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the element of revenue would « 
then, of course, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes; I am speaking of —— 

Mr. BRISTOW. But if the cost of production, consid 
the American standard of wages, as suggested by the s 
from Michigan [Mr. Smiru], is more here than in ot! 
tries, I think that difference in the cost should be co 
a protective duty. If the cost is no greater here bec. 
superior efficiency of American workmen or supcriv! 
tages due to machinery, and so forth, then that industr 
no protective tariff, and the question of a customs t 
revenue is the only one to be considered. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Let us suppose that the cost of pro 
an article is 100 cents in this country and the actual : 
producing it is 100 cents in China; that the American st: 
of living requires a profit of 10 cents upon. the production 
that article that it may be maintained, while the standard o! 
living in China requires only a profit of 1 cent; then the S« 
tor must see and must admit that his standard would 1' | 
just in all respects; otherwise we would be forced to tl e same 
standard of living that the Chinaman is satisfied wit). |! 
adopted the Senator’s rule. Is it not a much better rue ' “' 
that the protective tariff should be one that simply proc 
that is sufficiently high to give a reasonable profit, and one |" : 
is sufficiently low to prevent an exorbitant or excessive C's! 
to the consumer? When we take that as a standard, rtirr 
than the cost of production, we have something that we «10 ©" 
understand, and we have something that is applicable t) °"" 
conditions and which is just and fair. a at 

I want to say to the Senator that I, as a Republican 0 
a protectionist, have never agreed to that part of the Repu" fe 
platform, which has been several times referred to here as ‘6 
standard of Republicanism, that the measure of protect: © 
every instance should be the difference in the cost of ete 
ing an article at home and abroad without reference to resso" 
able profits. 


the 
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fy BRISTOW. I will read that part of the platform again. | Mr. NELSON. No; I want to know what apology the Sen- 
I thiuk the Senator from North Dakota has forgotten one of | ator can make for the Republicans who are going to vote for 
the provisions im the national platform which I indorse. the reciprocity bill? 

“Mr. McCUMBER. That is, plus a reasonable profit? Mr. BRISTOW. There is no apology for them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The part with reference to a reasonable Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will yield to me, I under- 
profit to American industries. I indorse that provision. That | stood the question of the Senator from Minnesota was on what 
provision has been criticized by tariff revisionists as being un- | plank in that platform those Republicans stood. 
necessary. Mr. BRISTOW. ‘They are not standing on the platform. 
“Mr. McCUMBER. Pardon me; the reason that I brought Mr. McCUMBER. Then, the truth of the matter is that they 
that out was that there are some fairly good Republicans who | have all crawled under the platform, have they not? 
repudiate the added provision, and I am glad that the Senator Mr. BRISTOW. I think they are avoiding with great care 
agrees with me upon the necessity of that added provision, | the Republican platform and every Republican declaration of 
which recognizes the propriety of maintaining our higher stand- | principles. As I was saying of this platform, which I see I 
ard of living. have to defend against some of my Republican associates, it 

Mr. BRISTOW. And I believe that every industry should | preserves and maintains the protective system as advocated by 
have a fair opportunity to thrive and flourish in this country | Hamilton, Clay, Lincoln, Blaine, and McKinley, and it will 
of ours; but I do not believe that any of our laws should | also protect the American people from the extortion of mo- 
operate so as to put that industry in the hands of a few people | nopoly. 
who can combine and charge excessive and exorbitant prices for It takes out the evil that the greed and avarice of men, in 
their products to the consumer. these modern times, have injected into the protective system, 

I can understand that there may be instances where this rule | and preserves its merits and advantages to the American pro 
can not be applied, but im the assertion of a general principle | ducer. On that platform I stood two years ago, and upon it 
you can not take into consideration every incident that might | I stand now. If that declaration had been followed then, and 
arise in framing a law under that general principle. It is | excessive duties reduced to that level, the Republican Party 
well known that I am in favor of free lumber. You can not, | would not now be in the minority in the lower branch of the 
according to my theory, apply this principle to the lumber pro- | American Congress and threatened with overwhelming defeat 
duction, for the reason—and I think the Senator from North | jn the next election. Then I stood in this Chamber and pro- 
Dakota and myself will agree on this, although many of our | tested against the violation of this party declaration and of the 
associates may disagree with us—that the raw material from | campaign pledges that were made following it: And I stand 
which lumber is made is becoming very searce and ultimately | here now and denounee that violation of our party’s pledge as 
will be exhausted in this country of ours. vigorously as I did then. But the betrayal of the party plat- 

Mr. McCUMBER. _ It will be exhausted. | form at that time by refusing to reduce the duties where they 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes, exhausted; and to prevent the exhaus | were excessive does not justify the men who betrayed it in en- 
tion of that raw material which can not be reproduced, I believe | gaging in this free-trade propaganda upon which the President 
it ought to be conserved, and, therefore, I think that lumber | of the United States has embarked by this Canadian agree- 
should be made an exception to the rule. There will be differ- | ment. From an indorsement of the Payne-Aldrich bill, a most 
ences of opinion among protectionists as to what exceptions | uitraprotective measure, as the best tariff law ever enacted by 
should be made, as there are such differences now, but there | an American Congress, to the ardent advocacy of the free-trade 
should be no differenees of opinion as to the soundness of the | measure now before us, is an example of political gymnastics 
principle. rarely witnessed in American politics. Eighteen months ago 

I think that plank in our platform the best guide that has | the 
ever been set up by a political party in the history of this 

















President, the senior Senators from Pennsylvania and 


Massachusetts, who I greatly regret are not honoring me with 

Republic for the fixing of tariff duties. their presence at this time, and others were denouncing the Re- 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to say publicans who voted against the high duties of the Payne- 
that I think that that declaration at Chicago pleased all the | Aldrich bill as traitors to the protective principle and the Re- 
critics of the proteetive policy and displeased all of those who publican Party, while now they have joined the Democratic 
feel that the policy is essential to the welfare of our country. I | party in the support of a measure which their Democratic 
always regretted that that declaration was made; I never have allies declare means the utter annihilation of the protective- 
been in sympathy with it for a moment since it was made, and I | tariff system. I leave it to the stand-pat Republieans and their 
shall not regard it as my cue for such tariff legislation as I feel | Democratic cohorts to find consistency in the action of the 
ought to be undertaken. President and his leaders. 

Mr. BORAH. We are all insurgents, then, but from a differ-| jr DIXON. Mr. President, I think we ought to have pr 
ent point of view? 


ent some of the Senators now being referred to, in order tha 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think that may be true of every- they may reply to these indictments, and so I suggest the ab 
one in the Chamber. sence of a quorum. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am glad to hear the opinions of my Repub- The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana sug 
lican associates here on the Republican platform. I have been 
standing on it sinee it was issued. I indorsed it during the | roy. 
campaign and fought for its observance two years ago, and I The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senator 
am standing for it and defending it now. answered to their names: 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 


Bacon Cummins Martine, N. J. Shively 
for 2 moment? Borah Curtis Nelson Smith, Mich. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas | Bourne — Oliver Sutherland 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? mee Goanan Overman Swanson 
Mr. BRISTOW. I do. Bristow Guggenheim Page Taylor 
Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Kansas be kind enough | Burnham a oe = te 
to explain on what part of the tariff plank of that platform Re- canoe Wyo oi ; Poindexter Wetmese 
publicans stand who favor the Canadian reciprocity bill? Crane : McCumber Pomerene Williams 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They are on the far end of the | Culberson McLean _ Rayner Works 
teeter. ; Cullom Martin, Va Reed 


Mr. BRISTOW. In my opinion—— Mr. OVERMAN. I again announce that my colleague [Mr 
Mr. NELSON. Did that platform contemplate a farmers’ | StMons] is absent unavoidably, and I also annownce that th: 


free-list bill? Senator from Louisiana {Mr. Fosrer] and the Senator fr 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Or a free-wool bill? Alabama [Mr. JomNston] are absent on important business o 


Mr. NELSON. Or was the President elected on a pledge to | the Senate, and I desire this statement to stand for the day 
pass a farmers’ free-list bill? Y should like to hear the Sena- Mr. POINDEXTER. I would like the statement which ! 
tor’s views on these questions. formerly made as to the absence of my colleague, the Senato 


Mr. BRISTOW. TI will undertake to give the Senator my | from Washington [Mr. Jones], to stand for the balance of the 


View in rather concrete form as I proceed; but, to answer his | day. ss . ; 

question direct at this time, I do not believe that there ever The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an 
was a declaration made in any Republican platform since the | swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
party was organized that would justify a tariff bill such as the Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Montana may bring the 
one which is now before the Senate. Does that answer the | Senators representing eastern manufacturing States into the 
Senator's question fully enough? Chamber by a roll call, but he can not compel them to listen 





gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
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to an indictment to which they know they can make no reply. 
I realize that it is not within my power to change a word of 
this Canadian bill. It will pass this body and be signed by the 
President. But while the Congress is giving the farmer free 
trade I appeal to the Senate to reduce some of the excessive 
duties on trust-controlled products which the American people 
are compelled to buy. I ask the Senate to attach a few para- 
graphs to the bill—paragraphs that in no way change the 
provisions of the agreement; that do not change a* line, a 
syllable, or a letter of the President’s arrangement with Canada, 
but that do take off from the manufactured products in this 
country some of the excessive protective duties that they now 
enjoy, and duties that are a burden to the American people. I 
have offered amendments reducing the duties on sugar, lead 
products, and rubber. I intend to vote for the amendments of 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummtns], reducing the 
duties on iron ore and steel products, and the amendments of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLietrtTe], reducing the 
duties on woolens and cottons, and any other amendment that 
seeks to reduce the duties to the measure fixed by the Repub- 
lican national platform. 

So I now offer the following amendment, which I send to the 
desk and ask the Clerk to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas offers 
the following amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

The Secretary. Add at the end of the bill a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 4. That on and after the day following the taking effect of this 
act there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon the following articles, 
when imported from any foreign country into the United States or into 
any of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the islands of 
Guam and Tutuila), the following rates of duty, namely: 

Sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, melada, concentrated 
melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, testing by the polariscope 
not above 75°, ninety-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound, and for 
every additional degree shown by the polariscopic test up to 98°, thirty- 
five one-thousandths of 1 cent per pene additional, and fractions of a 
degree in proportion; and above 98° by the oe test, 1 cent 
and seven hundred and fifty-five one-thousandths of 1 cent per pound; 
molasses testing not above 40°, 20 per cent ad valorem; testing above 
40° and not above 56°, 3 cents per gallon; testing above 56°, 6 cents 
per gallon. Sugar drainings and sugar sweepings shall be subject to duty 
as molasses or sugar, as the case may be, according to polariscopic test. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to perfect the amendment by 
the following additions: At the end of line 11, page 1, after the 
comma, insert ‘‘up to 98°.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas modifies 
his amendment as follows. The Secretary will report. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 11, after the word “ test,” at 
the end of the line, insert the words “ up to 98°.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I followed the reading of the amendment not 
very carefully, but it seems to me that with the amendment 
now offered by the Senator it would not conform to the fore 
part of the amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will explain that it does if the Senator 
will just give me an opportunity. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will listen to the Senator’s explanation. But 
as I caught it from the reading—I have sent for a copy of the 
amendment, but it has not yet arrived 

Mr. BRISTOW. Very well. I will explain the matter fully, 
and I do not think the Senator will seriously object; at least, I 
hope he will not. 

Further perfecting the amendment, I ask, in line 13, on page 
1, after the semicolon, that the following be inserted: 

And above 98° by the polariscope test 1 cent and seven hundred 
and fifty-five one-thousandths of 1 cent per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas further 
modifies his amendment as follows, which the Secretary will 
report. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 13, after the semicolon fol- 
lowing the word “ proportion,” insert the following: 

And above 98° by the polariscope test 1 cent and seven hundred 
and fifty-five one-thousandths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. BRISTOW. In explanation I may say I have taken para- 
graph 216 of the tariff act of 1909 and stricken out of that 
paragraph the following words: “not above No. 16 Dutch 
standard in color”; and I have also stricken out the words in 
the seventh line in the paragraph following the semicolon after 
the word “proportion,” “and on sugar above No. 16 Dutch 
standard in color and on all sugars which have gone through a 
process of refining one cent and ninety one-hundredths of 1 
cent per pound.” » 

The effect of this amendment is to reduce the duty on refined 
sugar from $1.90 a hundred to $1.754 a hundred, and it takes out 
of the paragraph the provision relating to the Dutch standard. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Drxon in the chair) | 
the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Uta): 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The differential to-day on sugar is 7: 
making the protective part of it $1.82}; or, rather, the ro, 
and protective part $1.82}. I should like to ask the sx, 
what the 7 cents reduction is for and what it means? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will be glad to explain to the Sena; 
view in regard to that. ; 

The duty on raw sugar at the present time is 95 cents pox 
hundred for sugar testing 75° pure by the polariseope . 1 
for each additional degree of purity there is added 33 cei jor 
hundred pounds, making pure sugar, or 100 per cent soo 
$1.82}. Then, in addition to that, there is another pro:is 
making the duty on refined sugar—that is, a sugar whic} 
passed through the refineries that use bone black in the pro osc 
of refining—$1.90, or 7} cents more than pure sugar that } 
gone through the process of refining. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator will quite 
with that definition given when he has carefully consider 
matter. The 7} cents—the difference between one eijg)) 
and a half and one ninety is a differential that is give: 
sugar refiner for the difference of cost between the refi 
sugar in Germany or any other foreign country and this 
one eighty-two and a half, if the Senator will figure, is 9: 
for 75 per cent pure sugar, and then if he will figure on 2 
for each degree he will find that the amount of protec on 
sugar pure, 100 per cent, is one eighty-two and a half. Put the 
74 cents that the Senator speaks of is a differential that is ¢ 
to sugar refiners, claimed to be the difference between the 
of refining sugar in this country and refining sugar in a for 
country. 

I think what the Senator refers to is the questior 
Dutch standard, which does not come into the question of tt 
74 cents differential. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; I think—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator has the two mixed. I 
simply call his attention to the fact that the difference is due 
to the differential. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not at all confused between the Dutch 
standard and the polariscope test. The Dutch standard has 
nothing to do with that which I am now discussing. The 7} 
cents differential to which the Senator from Utah refers is a 
protective duty which is given the American refiners who use 
the bone-black process. Now, pure sugar may be produced 
by the centrifugal process, The bone-black process whitens 
sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. The centrifugal sugar, if the Senator will 
excuse me a moment, does not have that degree of whiteness 
which sugar does that is refined by the refineries that use the 
bone-black process. But centrifugal sugar that is 100 per ce 
pure is just as pure sugar, except it has not that whiten 
color, and this 74 cents is the protection which the refiner ¢ 
or would get for refined sugar or sugar passed through b 
black and crystallized. 

Mr. SMOOT. I dislike to take issue with the Senator. Bu 
if he will just let me figure with him a minute he will sce }) 
where he is wrong. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I shall be glad to have the Senator 
vince me that I am wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. The present law provides that the rate of 
upon sugar shall be 95 cents for 75 per cent pure sugir. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. . 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, saccharine. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That leaves 25 per cent in the sugar; | 
25 per cent of impurities; does it not? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes—— 

Mr. SMOOT. To make it 100 per cent pure. . 

Mr. BRISTOW. Instead of saying 25 per cent of impurities 
should say 25 per cent of other substances in the sugar tht 
not crystallize. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are impurities, taking pure sua! 
consideration. ate 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is part molasses and part water ane ow 
grade sugars, part dirt and—— ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly it will not crystallize. ee 

Mr. SMOOT. Then we begin with that 95 cents. The duty 
upon each degree of purity above the 75 per cent is 6) o's 
To make it 100 per cent pure there are 25 degrees to charse 1" 
Three and a half times the 25 degrees is 87}. Is not 5) times 
25 874? 
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ifr BRISTOW. Yes; 87}. 

‘. SMOOT. You take and add the 87} to the 95 cents and 
give you what is the duty upon pure sugar. 

BRISTOW. The duty on pure sugar is $1.82}. 

‘ir. SMOOT. That makes $1.82}. 

‘ir, BRISTOW. Yes. 

‘Ir SMOOT. That is, pure sugar. 

‘ry. BRISTOW. Yes. 

‘ sMOOT. One hundred per cent pure sugar is $1.82}. 
‘ir, BRISTOW. Yes. 

‘re. SMOOT. But we say it shall be $1.90, and that 7} cents 
ed the differential. 
nefore the Payne-Aldrich bill went into effect that differential 
wes 123 cents, making the rate $1.95. That differential is for 
' urpose, as I stated before, of protecting the sugar refinery 
country against the cheaper labor of a foreign country. 

When it comes to the consideration of the Dutch standard, 
then tl is another question and we will discuss that. 
UISTOW. That is another question entirely. 
100T. I wanted to get this correct. 

Mi IMMINS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
vield to the Senator from Iowa? 

“ Mr. BRISTOW. Gladly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I gave this question a little study two years 

g I do not intend, of course, to take up the argument of the 
se,ator from Kansas, but I ask in this connection whether or 
not it is his purpese in this amendment to strike out both the 
Dutch standard color and the differential ? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator intends to destroy the dif- 
ferential, and his amendment is for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not read his amendment, but just listen- 
ing to it being read from the desk I have no doubt that is what 
it is intended to do. First to take out the Dutch standard 
clause, and second to take out -the 74 cents differential, making 
the sugar duty $1.824, your amendment of 98 per cent may 
make the 7 cents, which I asked you to explain. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will explain that as soon as I can get 
to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was in doubt whether his amendment 
would strike out both the Dutch standard of color and the dif- 
ferential of 74 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no doubt of it. But what about the 7 
cents, which I asked the Senator to explain? 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is what I am going to explain. 

Mr. SMOOT. When the Dutch standard comes up for dis- 
cussion we must decide whether we want to retain it or not; 
whether it is the best policy for the American people or Amer- 
ican producer, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to get this clear if I can, because it 
is very interesting to those of us who have studied it. 

Under the law as it would stand with this differential taken 
off—this differential is just simply a protection to the concern 
that refines sugar by the bone-black process. The centrifuga! 
producer gets no advantage out of it, because it refers only to 
that process of refining which is known as the bone-black proc- 
ess of refining. The Senator from Utah of course will admit 
that. 

The $1.823 is the full duty on pure sugar. But if that pure 
sugar should be melted, as it would not be of course, and passed 
through the process of refining—the bone-black process—then 
it would not be entitled, if the Dutch standard provision was 
taken out, to come in at a less duty than $1.90. That is ad- 
mitted now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not quite understand the statement made 
by the Senator from Kansas. But if I did, of course, I can not 
agree with him. The bone black that is used in the bleach- 
ing of sugar not only bleaches the sugar if it is 100 per cent 
pure as to saccharine, but it would bleach sugar that was 95, 
%, and 97 per cent pure. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, yes; of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that is one reason why we have the Dutch 
Standard in the bill, because if it is left out Germany could use 
bone black and bleach 95 per cent sugar, and that sugar could be 
brought inte this country, and there is no consumer who could 
tell the (lifference between the 95 per cent sugar and the 100 
per cent sugar, But the Dutch standard protects the American 
cohsumer against any such action on the part of Germany or 
any other country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. When I get to the Dutch standard I will 
take care of that and coutrovert the Senator's position, I think, 
Without much difficulty. However, 95° sugar filtered through 
bene black would be pure after filtration, 
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I will just say now and then drop it, because I am not yet 
at that part of the discussion—that the Dutch standard is a 
device that is used in the interest of the sugar refiners, and con- 
tributes to their profits, and to no other purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not for the life of me see how it contrib- 
utes to the sugar refiners. The beet-sugar industry has no refin- 
ing other than simply the manufacturing of pure white sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 1 am not taiking about beet sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say to the Senator that the Duich standard 
is a protection that is given to the beet-sugar raiser, not to the 
sugar refiner, 

Mr. BRISTOW. The beet-sugar raiser has no more interest 
in the Dutch standard than he has in the laws of the Hottentots. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be the thought and belief of the 
Senator from Kansas, but you can not make the beet-sugar pro- 
ducer or the man who raises the beets or is interested in the 
sugar factory believe any such thing. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have talked to a good many of the sugar 
producers, and they have no interest in the Dutch standard, and 
they say so to me without hesitation. 

Now, I propose to take off not only the differential of 74 cents, 
but to limit this advance of 34 cents per degree in duty to 98 
degrees, so as make $1.754 the maximum duty collected on 
sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or, in other words, the Senator’s amendment 
means this: That if the American sugar manufacturer manu- 
factures his sugar pure or 100 per cent saccharine he would get 
no more protection than if he manufactured it 98 per cent pure. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or if he manufactured it 100 per cent pure, 
Germany could manufacture sugar at 98 per cent pure, and it 
could come in here and be sold upon the same basis as the 100 
per cent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not upon the same basis, but by paying the 
same duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean the basis of the duty. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not for the life of me see what justice 
there is or what reason there is in such a proposition. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Utah will think this 
out a while and is interested in the domestic production, he 
will very clearly see that it is directly in the interest of the 
American producer of-sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to listen to the Senator explain 
and tell why, because I am certainly interested in the sugar 
production of this country. I do not mean financially; I mean 
that I am interested in laws that will protect it and keep it 
alive. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Utah can not be more 
interested in the promotion of the beet-sugar industry than I 
am. He can not speak in higher praise of the development of 
that industry; and before I get through I hope to present rea- 
sons why the duty on sugar should be retained at a high figure 
when the tariff is ultimately revised according to my views, as 
it will be in time, I hope. 

I hold in my hand here a bottle of sugar which is 100 per 
cent pure, as tested by the polariscope, and it is No. 25 Dutch 
standard in color. It is a pure sugar. It is a centrifugal 
sugar, as beautiful a specimen as I have ever seen. Those 
large crystals—— 

Mr. SMOOT. It is cane sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is cane, of course; made by the centrif- 
ugal process. Under the present law the duty on that is 
$1.90, but with the Dutch standard taken out the duty on it 
would be $1.82}. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is exactly where the Senator is mis- 
taken. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Dutch-standard provision is re- 
moved, it would be $1.824. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Dutch standard is taken out, beet sugar 
of that grade would be $1.90. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly where the Senator is either 
sadly mistaken or else I am wofully wrong. I know that under 
the present tariff act that sugar entering into the United States 
will pay a duty of $1.90 a hundred. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I say under the present tariff, because the 
Dutch standard controls. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the present bill, if the Dutch standard 
was out, it would pay $1.90 a hundred. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not see how it would. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, it is above 16 Dutch standard. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But with the Dutch standard out, that 
would not control. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will figure it in a minute. First, it is 95 for 
75> per cent; that is, 95 cents for 75. There is 25 per cent repre- 
senting units, at 34 cents a unit, making 874 cents, and $1.824 
is the duty on this, and the differential is 73. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; the 
it has never been refined by the refinery that uses a process of 
! filtering, and the product of which 
known as refined sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; beet sugar. 
Mr. BRISTOW. ‘This is not beet sugar; it is cane sugar. 
Mr. SMOOT. That may be true, and it may e passed and 


one-black 


fining. 
Mr. BRISTOW. 
would not apply to it. 
Mr. SMOOT. As far as the sugar is concerned, the Senator 
can not tell whether it has passed through that process or not. 
Mr. BRISTOW. But this is imported; I got it from 
customhouse, 
Mr. SMOOT, 
of refining, 
under the 


free 


that is true; it is $1.824. 
law of the Dutch standard, it is $1.90 duty. I am 
be that. Under the Senator’s amendment the most that it could 
possibly pay would be $1.754, 
t pure, it would be $1.754 if it were 98 per cent pure, 
ould be $1.72 if it were 97 per cent pure. 
sSRISTOW. That is true.. There is no difference 
he Senator from Utah and myself as to that. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 
Mr. BRISTOW. Just wait until I answer the Senator from 
Utah. I want to show him wherein he is wrong. The duty 
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on sugar, as he has stated, is 95 cents a hundred for sugar that | 
is 75 per cent pure, and for each additional degree of purity | 
| been suggested. 


34 cents per hundred is added. 
$1.82. 
sugar which is above No. 16 Dutch standard or that has passed 
through a process of refining shall pay $1.90. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. In just a minute. This is above No. 16 
Dutch standard, but it has not passed through the process of 
refining. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, just a minute. If the Dutch-standard 
provision was taken out then the duty on that sugar would be 
$1.824. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Because it has not passed through the 
process of refining. 

Mr. SMOOT. I tell the Senator it has passed through the 
process of refining. If that sugar had not been refined it 
would haye come from the tank bottom with all its impurities. 
I know the whole process of cane-sugar manufacture. You 
can not tell me that that sugar has not gone through the process 
of refining. I know that it has gone through a centrifugal 
process, and 23 per cent of the impurities have been taken from 
it by that process. It is true, as the Senator has said, that the 
Dutch standard would leave it that way if it had not gone 
through the process of refining, but the law says that if it has 
gone through any process of refining it shall be $1.90. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Senator from Utah knows that of the 
sugar which comes into New York nine-tenths at least goes 
through the centrifugal process of refining. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that every particle of sugar that comes 
from Cuba has gone through the centrifugal process. I know 
that it is not above 96 per cent pure, and I know that the 
refiners have been taking it 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; and EF will explain to the Senator ex- 
actly why it comes in below the 96 per cent grade. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator need not explain it to me. I 
know why. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Then, if the Senator knows, he ought to be 
a little more frank with the Senate in treating on this subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. I take exceptions to that statement. because I 
want to say that I have nothing whatever to conceal in this 
whole propesition in any way, shape, or form. I know cane 
sugar made in Cuba, that there is noe process of refining in Cuba 
whereby it can come into this country 100 per cent pyre. I 
know it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It could not come in 75 per cent pure with- 
out some precess of refining. Of course, even the old muscoyado 
process is a method of refining. 


So the duty on pure sugar is 
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differential does not go on, because | 


is commonly | 


It has not passed through the precess of | 
refining, as known to the law, and therefore the rate of $1.90 | 
| in if it were only 92 per cent sugar, and neither the s, 
| from Kansas nor the Senator from Utah nor any other pn 


the | 

| American consumer when he buys white sugar, 
I say, if it has not passed through the process 
If it has passed through | 
| ny 
to admit that under the Senator’s amendment it would not | 


be- | 


Does the Senator from Kansas | 


But there is a provision in the law which says that | 


JULY 


Mr. SMOOT. But that is exactly what the law Saye. 
Mr. BRISTOW. Then the Senator is entirely mistake: 
Senator must certainly know that if it was not for the , 
sion Of the Dutch standard, which makes all sugars abo. 

or above the sugar in this bottle, which I hold in my } 
of a color that is lighter than that, pay as much duty as 
were refined. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; but—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, just a minute. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator is getting at is not , 


| 
y 1 | the purpose of the Dutch standard. 
may never have passed through the process of bone-black re- | 


Mr. BRISTOW. Just hold on a minute. 
Mr. SMOOT. The Dutch standard is for this pur} 
a sugar which comes into this country as white or whi! 
than that, if the Dutch standard was not in the law. 


VUuld 


this country would know whether it was 100 per cent 
per cent pure. All the Dutch standard is for is to prot: 
so that | 
know it is 100 per cent and not 96 per cent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That the record may be clear, I wil! 
statement. The sole mission of the Dutch standar 
preserve the exclusive market for all imported sugiurs { 


| American sugar refiners and to prevent sugars from going 
and it would be $1.754 if it were | 


public that are of a high degree of centrifugal refinemen 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I do not kn 
ought to precipitate myself into this controverss— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thought the s 
from Kansas was about to yield to the Senator from \: 


| [Mr. WARREN], who has been on the floor for some ti! 


Mr. WARREN. I do not wish to occupy a long tim: 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I simply want to ask a qui 
information. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I think we ought to } 
quorum. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a qu 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Seeretary called the roll, and the following s 
answered to their names; 
Bacon Cullom 
Bourne Cummins 
Brandegee Curtis 
Bristow Dixon 
Brown Foster 
Bryan Gronna 
Burnham Guggenheim 
Chamberlain Heyburn 
Clapp La Follette 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge 
Crane McCumber 
Culberson McLean 


Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Nelson 
Oliver 
Overman 
Page 
Paynter 
Penrose 
Perkins 
Poindexter 
Pomerene Wetm 
Rayner Williams 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators ! 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is | 
The Senator will preceed. Does the Senator from K: 
to the Senator frem Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As I understand the Senator 
Kansas, he says that on sugar which will show 100 | 
test and that has gone through the refining process | 
would be $1.90. ' 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But that this particular su¢ 
he exhibits would only pay $1.82, although it shows 100 pe 
test. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And that is because it has noi 
through the bone-black process but has gone through t 
trifugal process. Now, I ask the Senator whether the cer’ 
gal process is not itself a refining process? ; 

Mr. BRISTOW. All raw sugar goes through one of tw 
esses of refining or purifying—the old process of settlins 
centrifugal process, which is similar to the method emp!oy' 
the farmer’s separator which separates the cream fro 
milk. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The question I want to submit t 
Senator is whether any process which takes out of the ma" 
the impurities is not a refining process? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The centrifugal process fakes : 
the material these impurities and renders the sugar Wore 
Therefore, the centrifugal process itself is a refinin< pr 
and comes within the terms of the law. In other words 
duty would be $1.90 whether it had gone through one 

or the other. : 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Utah is mistaken |" 


Reed 
Root 
Shively 
Smiti 


respect, and I will explain to him in a moment just why | ‘5 


mistaken. 
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ir. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Wait until I answer the question, please. 

Here is a bottle of sugar that tests 97 per cent pure by the 

riscope. It is in color No. 16 Dutch standard. It is a 
eontrifugal sugar. It has gone through the process of centrifu- 
| refining. It has not been refined to the degree of purity 


. + the sugar in this bottle, which is No. 25 in color, has. 


-v 


} 
7 ey were both produced by the centrifugal process, which I 
refer to as a process of refining. This [indicating] is 16 Dutch 


<+»pdard, and, being 97° pure as to saccharine strength, tested 


by the polariscope, it would come in and pay $1.72 a hundred 
pounds duty, because it is 97 and not above No. 16 in color. 
Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator 





Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Utah must admit that is 
right. This is 97 sugar and it is not above 16 in color. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is exactly what I should 
like to admit, and what I want the Senator from Kansas to 
There are 3 per cent of impurities in that sugar, are 
here not? 

’ Mr. REED. Mr. President, we are unable to hear the Sen- 
ators on the other side. They are close together ang teiking to 
each other; we can not hear them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was saying that there are 3 per cent of im- 
purities in that sugar. The man who buys that sugar has to 
lose the 3 per cent of impurities to get pure sugar, has he not? 

Mr. BRISTOW. We are not discussing that. We are dis- 
cussing the amount of duty that he pays. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course. Why should it pay as much as 100 

per cent? 
' Mr. BRISTOW. It is not a question as to why it should. 
The question I was discussing with the junior Senator from 
Utah |Mr. SUTHERLAND] is what duty it does pay. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can figure it out in just a minute. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It pays $1.72, does it not? It is 97. 


admit. 
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Mr. SMOOT. It pays $1.72, and that is a reduction of 1S 
cents. 
Mr. BRISTOW. Just a minute. Let us keep to the ques- | 


tion of the Senator’s colleague. This sugar has gone through 
the centrifugal process of refining until it is up to 16 in color 
and 97 in purity. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shouid judge so, from the looks of it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is what it 
beled at the customhouse 16 in color and 97 in purity. 
the present law it would pay $1.72 duty. 
the process of refining up to that point. 
this sugar [indicating]—— 

Mr. SMOOT. 
gone through any refining process. 


Under 


Mr. BRISTOW. It has gone through the centrifugal process | 


of refining, but not the bone-black process of refining. 

Mr. SMOOT. But does the Senator think that the sugar 
could come in at a duty of $1.72 if it were not for the Dutch 
standard? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I say so now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not under the present law, because that sugar 
has been refined. It has gone through a process of refining. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It has gone through exactly the same proc- 
ess of refining as this [indicating]. 

Mr. SMOOT. True, but it is a process of refining. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is a process of refining; and why does 
this sugar not pay $1.90? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because there is 3 per cent of impurities in it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is because it is not above No. 16. 
the reason, is it not? 


It has gone through | 
Now, the reason that | 


is labeled, and it was la- | 


I thought the Senator said that it had not | 


That is | 
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Mr. BRISTOW. I will try to refer to the bottles, so that the 
Senator can understand the difference between them at a dis- 
tance. As I was saying, in answer to the question of the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Suruertanp], this bottle which I now 


hold in my hand [indicating] tests 97 by the pol iriscope, which 
is the purity of the sugar, its saccharine quality. In color by 
the test which is known as the Dutch standard it is No. 16. 
The rate of duty on that Sugar if imported would be $1.72, made 
up in this way: Under the law s r testing 75 per cent pure 
by the polariscope pays a duty of 95 cents a hundred, and for 
each additional degree of purity 34 cents a hundred is added. 

Mr. SMOOT. Three and a half « uni 

Mr. BRISTOW. For each add degree of pur 
cents per hundred pounds is add 

The duty on this sugar [indicating] | 97 or 22 degrees 
more than 75 is 95 cents, plus 22 times 34, or $1.72. This sugar 
has gone through a process of refining know1 centrifugal 
process. The great majority of s! rs which are manufactured 
now are made by that process, it being a modern process of 
purifying sugar. There is, howe 1 pre on in the law 
which requires that when sugar r s degree of whiteness 

| above this, which is 16, that then the full duty on refined or 
granulated sugar shall be assessed. 

I hold as a matter of comparison another | in my hand 
[indicating], which in color is No. 17 D tandard. That 
sugar, if imported under the | ent la V l carry a duty 
of 1 r 15 cents more than : i ¢], which is 16 
in color. The degree of purity, tested polariscope, of 
this su 1dica g], which 17 is 98.6. If the 
Dutch standard visions were law this 17 
sugar, which is 98.6, would pay $1.79 duty, because the duty 
would then be assessed on the purity the iarine strength 
of the sugar, and not on its color. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. P1 icle - 

Mr. BRISTOW. To get back to t! i—I want to an- 

| Swer this question fully, and then [ will: i to the Senator - 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to sa 

Mr. BRISTOW. The junior S« cf Utah [Mr. Suru- 

| ERLAND] inguires if these sugars » not bot! ne through a 
process of refining as has thi , which is 100 
per cent pure and 25 per ¢ ‘olor. That has a perfect 
color. Under the present law those sugars rk and white, 
pay the sam e duty, because be ve the 16 Dutch 
standard. 

Mr. SATO? T Mr. Presid Iw ‘ at. the > same 
Sugars under the present law would pay 1. if the Dutch 
standard was out, because both of s have gone 
through a process of refining. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me ask the § tor why this sugar 

| [exhibiting] does not pay $1.90? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has gone throu a] f refining and 
would pay $1.90. 

Mr. BRISTOW. When 16 in color? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is 16 or under. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If 16? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it has gone through a process of refinement. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator nme that all 
trifugal sugar pays the full duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not mean to say that the centrifugal 
sugar pays the same duty, but I say tha l irs pay 
the duty. That is a process of refining, and S or said 
there are only two processes of refining. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did not, except as to r: gars in the 
process of manufacturing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to tell my colleag 


Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not the reason; but there is 3 per | 


cent difference in the saccharine in the two sugars. The duty 
upon every degree is 34 cents. So that would be 114 cents 
with the tariff; and if all the impurities are taken out of it, it 
would be 18 cents. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Senator is confusing himself and con- 
fusing the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ob, no, I am not, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will listen to me for just a 
moment, I have some hope at least of convincing his colleagues. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me an 
interruption, as I am much interested in this discussion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRISTOW, I do. 

Mr. REED. I wish to make a suggestion to the Senator. In 
his colloquy he holds up a bottle and refers to it as “ this,” and 
then another bottle refers to it as “ this,” and that will not 
mein much in the Recorp. I wanted to suggest, if he would 
not take it unkindly—and I think this is important—is there 
no way in which the Senator can more particularly refer to the 
various exhibits? 


| that there were only two processes of refining. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I referred to the two proc :; of manu- 
facturing as processes of refining. There a1 processes, 
considering the bone-black process, but one of them should not 
be given much consideration now, because it ! s the very 
dark sugars, the muscavado sugars—that is, where the refining 
is by settling in hogsheads and drainage, but that has largels 
been discarded, except in the cruder factories. I want to ask 
the Senator from Utah—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me answer the question about washing 
sugars. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just a moment. Here is a sugar [indicat 
ing] which is No. 16 Dutch standard. It is itrifugal 
sugar; it is 97 pure. The Senator agreed wi ! a few mo- 
ments ago that that sugar paid a duty of $1.72 en it was 


imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I said that if the duty 
were paid upon the amount of saccharine in it, without any 
process of refining, and not taking that into consideration, it 
would pay $1.72. The Senator is correct in saying that. But, 
Mr. President, whenever sugar passes through a process of re- 
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fining under the present law, whether the Dutch standard ap- | exploited by the American Sugar Trust to keep the Dutch 
plies or not, it pays $1.90. ard provision in the law, and it has spent large amo * 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me ask the Senator a question. Does | money throughout the country in advertising this fic: : 
the Senator consider the centrifugal process a process of refining? | order to keep in the law this provision, which gives it : 
1 should like the Senator to answer that question, if he will. | tically a monopoly of the purchase of every pound of sua; 
Does the Senator consider the centrifugal method a process of | comes into the American market. 
refining? Mr. SMOOT. The Senator speaks of spending money 

Mr. SMOOT. I consider the centrifugal process a process of | most money I have known as being spent in that rees; 
refining. the money that was collected by a Mr. Bass, living and 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator claim, then sugar mills in Porto Rico. I have the correspondence ay.) +); 

Mr. SMOOT. And I consider also-that the washing of sugar | circulars signed by him, asking that money be raised a 
is a process of refining. to him for the purpose of knocking out the Dutch. stand 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just a moment now. The Senator said that | that his sugars could come in here in any shape he ¢ 
he considered the centrifugal process a process of refining. | whether they were 100 per cent pure or not. 

Does the Senator claim that all of the centrifugal sugars pay Mr. BRISTOW. If he lived in Porto Rico, the sugary 
$1.90 duty? come in here without paying any duty. The Dutch stan 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think they do. nothing to him, because he has got free sugar if he li; 

Mr. BRISTOW. All centrifugal sugars? 2orto Rico. 

Mr. SMOOT. All centrifugal sugars. There are sugars that Mr. SMOOT. But the Cuban sugar could not. 
come from the Philippine Islands, of course, that now come in Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator stated that the gentleman | 
here free. in Porto Rico and- owned sugar mills in Porto Rico. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator think that all centrifugal Mr. SMOOT. I am not positive as to whether he owned ” 
sugar which comes from Cuba pays $1.90 duty less 20 per cent? | plantations in Cuba or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that all centrifugal sugar is in the Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think I shall have t. 
shape of refined sugar, and all sugar that has gone through | point of order. 
that process pays that amount. The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘Through the centrifugal process? yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMOOT. Through the centrifugal process. Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, the Senator, of course, will consider Mr. WARREN. I wish to make a point of order. 
this to-morrow and say that he was mistaken, because he cer- | to me that we might proceed with a little more order. 
tainly is. here a conversation going on, and others who ask for 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know what the Senator | tion are denied it for long periods of time. It seems to 
is going to say as to what a centrifugal is, but I want to say | a man who rises and addresses the Chair is entitled to be 
that wherever sugar is taken from the pan—speaking now of | nized, and that the man who breaks in and answers : ier 
cane sugar—and is refined by any process, it pays $1.90. That |} without appealing to the Chair should be called to ord 
is what_I say; and.I am not going to be drawn into the ques- Now, Mr. President, I ask the Senator if he will allow 
tion of what the Senator is going to call “a centrifugal.” ask him a question? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to make the statement here, and I Mr. BRISTOW. I will be very glad to yield to the § 
make it without any hesitation, that the Senator from Utah is Mr. WARREN. It is not as to the Dutch standard. T! 
absolutely, unqualifiedly, and unequivocally mistaken as to the | cussion on that matter has been very interesting, but we 
fact; and if he will inquire at the Treasury Department he will | to be about where we were when we started a couple of 
find that he is. ago. I want, however, to ask the Senator if he knows \ 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— the foreign price of sugar per hundred to-day on bot 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas| samples he has of 16 and 17 Dutch standard, upon whi 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? says the duty is $1.90 a hundred? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The only sugars that pay the full $1.90 are| Mr. BRISTOW. The price, of course, varies in different 
sugars that are above No. 16 Dutch standard. If a sugar is| tries. I have here the English price, which I will be id 
above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, regardless of its purity, | to give to the Senator.. The English price on 96 sugat i 
it pays #1 .90; if it is not above No. 16, then the only test applied sugars that are only 96 in purity—in 1910 the averag | n 
is the polariscope test, which is as to its purity; and if it is | London was $2.90 per hundred, and in New York 
97, it pays $1.72; if it is 96, it pays $1.683 ; if it is 95, it pays Mr. DIXON. The duty or the price? 
$1.65; and if it is 98, it pays $1.753. . Mr. BRISTOW: The price; but that would be with th: 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that the Senator from Kansas Mr. WARREN. I mean entirely without duty, the o1 
uses the Dutch standard for an argument in a way that is abso- | whojesa} : ‘ped 
lutely contrary to what the Dutch standard is for. The Dutch | ¥20°S%¢ Price. 
utely contrary to what the Dutch standard is for. ewe Mr. BRISTOW. Without duty—well, the price in | 


standard—— in : > pe 
Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me, this is not was $2.90 duty paid, and the duty - 96 sugar wo 
“44 yr ; practically 40 cenfs—39 and a major fraction. Tha 
a question of what the Dutch standard is for, but what the 40 cents iess than $2.90, or $2.50; and the price in » 
a standard does. We are trying to settle a statement of would be $4.18%5, lonn, probably, about $1.68. ae 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Then, I will tell the Senator what the Dutch pcunimaiamemnaiaben ia pooner dr gto aed. a 
ttandar nes Da ? “ au > wl 
Re ee Well? what percentage that duty would be upon the first or 

Mr. SMOOT. The Dutch standard does this: As the Senator cost of the sugar? ae 
knows, sugar can be brought in here that is bleached and that | Mr. BRISTOW. About what the per cent of tle cuts 
is not 100 per cent pure. ‘If it were not for the Dutch standard Mr. WARREN. About what es : ei ia 
they could bring in this bleached sugar for less than $1.90 a Mr. BRISTOW. There are various gra ~ ae ear, | 
hundred and sell it to the American people as 100 per cent pure | depends, of course, upon whether —— ow a tn oS 
sugar. The Dutch standard will not allow that. comes from Cuba or from other foreign cou oe 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Regardless of its purity. Cuban sugar—I have a bottle here of 95 sugar—our « 

Mr. SMOOT. Regardless of its purity, as the Senator from | duty is 49 per cent. i 
Michigan suggests. It is a protection to the consumer who buys| Mr. WARREN. That is less the drawback, of course’ 
sugar in this country. If there was a law passed compelling Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; they get a 20 per cent redu‘ tic 
the branding of all sugar so as to show exactly how much | sugar from other countries it is 66 per cent on 95 sucir, 
saccharine is in it, then the Dutch standard would not be neces- | sugar it is 62 per cent, and from Cuba it is 36 per cent. 
sary; but there is no such law, and without the Dutch standard| Mr. WARREN. What is the highest percentace ft 
the sugar coming in here at 95 per cent, bleached, would cost the | country the Senator has there? -— 
same to the customer that a 100 per cent pure sugar would, and Mr. BRISTOW. Of course that depends upon the pri : 
the customer would never know it. That is the object of the | is paid for the sugar. Cid ot pay be ae and tl 
Dutch standard, urities may consist, possibly, of molasses or dirt. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, in order that the Recorp may Mr. WARREN. It might reach 100 per cent in some | 
be clear I want to state, with all due respect to the Senator Mr. BRISTOW. It does not reach 100 here. The} 
from Utah and without in any way impugning his motives, be- | that I noticed given by the figures of the Bureau 0 ei 
cause I know they are good, that the argument he has just / tics of the imports for consumption for the year 191 
made is a device which has been gotten up and which has been | per cent. 





—— 
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rr, WARREN. I understand the Senator believes in a liberal 
<;ophouse tariff upon sugar. 


"or BRISTOW. Oh, yes. 

‘fr WARREN. I believe in that, too. But I wanted to get in 
t] -Recorp something as to the percentage, because we so often 
oro attacked on the customs duties on various things on the | 


entage. It does not seem to me it makes any difference 
7} 
-* ase and not burdensome to the consumer in the other. 

“vr BRISTOW. I will state for the information of the 
senator that about 80 per cent of our importations of sugar 
somes from Cuba and tests 95 in purity and not above 16 
Dutch standard. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand the Senator has figures showing 
this and that they will go into the Recorp with his speech. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. We imported last year from Cuba 
nore than 3,000,000,000 pounds of sugar that tested 95 by 
he polariscope and was not above 16 Dutch standard in 
lor, and that comprises almost 80 per cent of our entire im- 


te 


ec 
portations of sugar, and the ad valorem duty on that sugar as 
given here was 49.77 per cent. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. With the polariscope test the Sena- 
tor from Kansas would lead us to believe that the Dutch stand- 
ard is not essential at all to the insurance of pure sugar in our 
markets. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not in the least. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That a sugar may test above 96 
and yet be below the Dutch standard, and therefore be excluded 
or reclassified. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
16 in color. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


Yes. Or it might be below 96, and above 
On the other hand, is it not true 
that certain kinds of sugar from Cuba may be so treated that 
they would pass the Dutch standard test and not pass the 
polariscope test? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, no; the Dutch standard—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I mean as to color. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; this process of bleaching which the 
Senator from Utah complains of is a fiction. 
without any hesitation. 
tion of the matter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. - I desire a 
Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ascertain whether the Senator 
believes there is a difference in the construction of the law 
given by those whe pass upon the imports and the law itself. 
If I understand the argument of the Senator correctly, it makes 
no difference; whether we have the Dutch standard or not 
there will be levied ninety-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
pound upon sugar. 

If I read the law correctly, there are three bases of estimat- 
ing the revenues or the duties. The one is without reference 
to the matter of refinement at all. The other has reference to 
refinement. The third has reference to the Dutch standard. 

For instance, section 216 says: 

Sugars not gbove No. 16 Dutch standard in color, etce., concentrated, 


ete., testing by the polariscope not above 75°, ninety-five one-hundredths 
of 1 cent per pound. 


It has no place in a serious considera- 


little information from the 


That is without reference to whether or not the sugar has 
been refined. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That sugar is refined, of course, to 75°. 

Mr. McCOUMBER. But there is nothing in the provision itself 


— mae it shall apply to refined sugar, and that is what I want 
0 get at. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Well—— 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Just a moment. Let me follow that. On 
Sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard in color is a second class. 
That bears 1 cent per pound additional. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Above? Oh, no—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me see. It is not “or”; it is “and.” 
_ Yes; thirty-five one-thousandths of 1 cent per pound addi- 
tional, “ and on sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard in color ”— 

and,” not “or”—* and on all sugar which has gone through a 
process of ” 

a would seem therefore to differentiate between simply 
- Dutch standard in color, and sugar that has been refined. 
there are two classes there, and each of them adds 1 cent 


men one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound. Is that not 
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ae ner it is 10 per cent or 100 per cent if it is necessary in 


I state that | 
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Mr. BRISTOW. This is true: If it has passed through 1 
process of refining, or is above No. 16 Dutch standard, it pays 
$1.90. That process of refining refers to the bone-black pré 
which is the process used by the American refin 


sugar factories now have a process of sugar making known as 


the “centrifugal” process, which will produce :s r that is 
very much above 16 Dutch standard in color and is ire in 
quality. : 

| Being above 16 Dutch standard it carries the full duty 

| as though it had been refined by the bone-black pr rh 
| it has never been refined in that way. 

| Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator claim that there 

| difference in the duty, based upon the different met! 

| refining? 

| Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

| Mr. McCUMBER. But there is nothing in the law tl 

| nizes that difference. That is the reason I asked the q 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me state the facts as given here | 

Bureau of Statistics—— 

| Mr. McCUMBER. But what I wanted to get at is why tl 


customhouse officers should make a distinction that is not in the 
law itself. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Because if they do not, all sugars whic! 
imported would carry $1.90 a hundred duty, and it was t in- 
tended they should. It is only the refined st This sugar 
that is contained in this bottle I have here is granulated sugar, 





1gar. 


| which I purchased at a store. This is refined sugar. It h t 
| been refined by an American sugar refinery. That is what 
| referred to in the law, and the centrifugal process of manufac 


| turing and refining sugar is not taken into consideration i: 
law in using the term “ refined.” 
Mr. McCUMBER. Is that not regarded as a refined process? 
Mr. BRISTOW. It is not at the customhouses. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Is it or is it not regarded 
process at the customhouse? 
Mr. BRISTOW. It is not. 
Mr. McCUMBER. The centrifugal process—— 
Mr. BRISTOW. It is not regarded as a process of refini 
that by reading fr 


as a refined 


at the customhouse. I will illustrate m 
these statistics. 
Mr. McCUMBER. That is the point. The Senator had not 


explained that before. 
Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 


We imported last year 3,000,000,000 
pounds of sugar that was 95° pure by the polariscope If 
the Senator from Utah will listen, I will convince him that 


he is absolutely wrong and will leave it to any customhouse 
official in the United States—and I am taking the official re- 
ports here to convince him right now. We imported last year 
from Cuba 3,000,000,000 pounds of sugar that was 95° pure and 
not above 16 Dutch standard, and that sugar paid $1.65 le 
20 per cent. 

Now, we imported 377,000,000 pounds of sugar from differe 
countries, not above 96° pure, and on that we collected $1.68; 
per hundred pounds. Now, that was 96° pure, and not above 16 
Dutch standard. 

We imported from Cuba 2,369,000 pounds of sugar that was 
97° pure, and not above 16 Dutch standard, upon which a dut 
of $1.72 a hundred was paid less the 20 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is that refined sugar? 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is centrifugal sugar. All of the sugar 
that I am now referring to is centrifugal sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. But not above 16 Dutch standard. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But not above 16 Dutch standard. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And not regarded as refined. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And not regarded as refined at the custom- 
houses. But it was refined and purified by the centrifugal 
process. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it was under 16 Dutch standard. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It was under 16 Dutch standard. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what.I wanted to get at. 

Mr. BRISTOW. We imported from various countries 15 
000,000 pounds that was not above 98 degrees pure, that was 
not above 16 Dutch standard, and that paid $1.755. 

None of that sugar was above the 16 Dutch standard. 
paid from $1.65 to $1.75 per 100 pounds, dependent 
purity. That was all centrifugal sugar or sugar that was 
made by the centrifugal process. But in the law the word 
“refined” is applicable only to sugar which has been pass 
through the process of refining known as the “ bone-blac!] 
process,” which is used by the American refiner. 

The provision of the Dutch standard limiting this to not 
above 16 in color makes any sugar that is above 16 pay, instead 
of what it would pay according to the polariscope test on its 
purity, the full duty, because it is of a light color regardless of 


If 
ipon its 
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its purity, and being of a light color and above 16 it has to pay 
the full duty just the same as though it were refined sugar, 
such as is contained in this bottle which I now hold in my 
hand. 

So the 
centrifugal sugars below or not above 16 Dutch standard pay 
a duty on the polariscope test. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 


Senator from Utah, I hope, will now concede that all | 


When they are under No. 16 Dutch standard. 
When they are under No. 16 Dutch standard. | 


| 


| 
} 


If they are over 16 Dutch standard then they pay the full $1.90 


regardless of the polariscopic test. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is what I have been trying to get the 
Sénator from Utah to admit all the afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. You have not been trying to get me to admit 
that at all. You have been trying to get me to admit that the 
Dutch standard was for a purpose it is not for. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have not been trying to get the Senator 
to admit the Dutch standard was for anything, and any Senator 
who has followed this argument certainly knows that my con- 
tention was that until 16 is reached the only test applied in 


fixing the duty on sugar is the polariscopic test, and that is as | 


to its purity. And I have exhibited here a bottle of sugar. 
That [indicating] is 16 Dutch standard. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, and 
I am not going to do it any more this afternoon, but I suppose 
here is just as good a time as any to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to this fact: Sugar under 16 Dutch standard could not be 
sold to the American people. The American people would not 
buy sugar under the 16 Dutch standard. So it would have no 
effect whatever upon the market. But when it gets above 16 
Dutch standard it can be bleached, and as the purity of the 
sugar does not show in the color of the sugar, through that 
means the public can be deceived, and that is why the Dutch 
standard was adopted. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask right in connection—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just a moment. 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. REED. I wanted to ask the Senator a question right in 
connection with that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to answer this before I am inter- 
rupted. Then I will yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

The Senator from Utah has said that the American people 
would not use a sugar which was below 16 Dutch standard, be- 
cause of its impurities—the consumer would not. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator please repeat what he 
did say? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said the American people would not pur- 
chase sugar the color of which came under the 16 Dutch stand- 
ard. That is what I said. I know just as well as the Senator 
knows that there is sugar 98 per cent pure which could come 
under the 16 Dutch standard. There is not a question about 
that. But you can not take a sugar like that which the Sena- 
tor holds in his hand and have the American people buy it. 
There is no danger from a deception of that kind. The people 
know that it is not pure, and therefore they can not be de- 
ceived. But when it is above the 16 Dutch standard in 
color, then it gets close to where the people may think it is a 
pure sugar, and through the bleaching or the washing process 
they can impose upon the American people and have a white 
sugar only carrying 95 per cent. I do not want to say any- 
thing more. That is the absolute truth of the matter. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The bottle which I hold in my hand, and 
which the Senator from Utah has just had, is No. 15 Dutch 
standard in color, and it tests 99 per cent pure. The rea- 
son that can not find a market is because it is too dark, al- 
though it is an excellent sugar and is pure, testing 99 per cent by 
the polariscope, which is as pure as a great deal of the granu- 
lated sugar we purchase. It is an excellent sugar, but it is too 
dark for the peeple to buy. So when it arrives at this market 
the maker of that sugar has but one purchaser, and that is the 
sugar refiners. Therefore, if this 99 per cent sugar, which is 
pure and which probably was darkened in order to keep it 
below 16 and thereby avoid the high duty, had come in, it 
would have paid $1.79 duty. But as it is now there is none of 
it imported. It is the 95 that is 4 degrees less than this that is 
imported. The result is that practically the only market for for- 
eign sugars is the sugar refineries, and the No. 16 Dutch stand- 
ard provision which is in this bill confines that market to these 
concerns and gives them a monopoly of it. This theory of 
washing sugar is a fiction, because anyone knows who is familiar 


I want to answer the Sen- 


That is what I said before, as I understand it. | 


Kansas | 
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with the subject that the loss in the process of washine 
great that no refiner ever undertakes to purify it that \ 
. Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ottver in the chai; 
the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from | 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has now admitted just 
what I had stated, that that sugar can not be sold to + 
can people because of its darkness. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That has always been my argum: 

Mr. SMOOT. Then he complains most bitterly be 
sugar pays $1.79 and refined sugar pays $1.90. There 
cent of the impurities that have to come out of tint 
refining. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to correct the Senator's 
I do not complain because the sugar pays $1.79. | 
because the Dutch standard makes it pay $1.90 when 
16 in color. It is 99 per cent sugar instead of 9x8 
There is only 1 degree of foreign substance in it, and | 
the granulated sugar that is bovght in the stores has 
of a degree and sometimes 1 degree of impurities in jt 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I have stated. 
Senator is trying to make the Dutch standard apply 
way. if the Senate of the United States wants to | 
cents differential off, which is a protection to the 
sugar refiner, that is another question. ‘That is in t! 
and all that is left after that is the 34 cents, which is | 
of duty upon the 1 degree of impurities that are to ) 

The American Sugar Refining Co. makes nothi 
‘They lose that. Nobody gets that in the refining, because 
into molasses and the impurities, but the American Suv 
ing Co. has a differential of 74 cents. If it were not for | 
sugar would be refined in Cuba and come into this cou 
fined, and Cuban labor would have the refining of th: 
rather than the American laborers. 

Mr. President, as I stated before, I am not here t: 
the sugar refiners or for a 74-cent differential to t! 
another question. But when it comes to the question 
out the Dutch standard it means that 95 per cent 
come into this country and be sold to the American 
upon the same basis as sugar of 100 per cent. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. REED. Iam sure it will not interrupt the Se: 
Senator from Utah has said with a great deal of f 
times—that is, with a great deal of force so far is t 
voice was concerned—that sugar below 16 Dutch st 
not be used by the American people. I wish to ask th 
from Kansas kindly to state the amount of it which \ 
imported into this country last year, if he has t! 
not, the figures of the last year that he does have 

‘Mr. BRISTOW. The amount of sugar below 16 
ard? 

Mr. REED. Yes; any kind that is below 16 D 

Mr. BRISTOW. In just a moment I will ans 
tion, if the Senator will have patience with me. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. I am sorry to disturb 
line of thought. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is no disturbance. I am ¢! 
it, because my line of thought has been somewhi' 
and I will have to go back and begin again anyway) 

There was imported into the United States last 5 
tons of sugar not above 16 Dutch standard in color. 

Mr. REED. Then practically all of the sugar whic! 
ported into this country last year was below No. 10 | 
standard; so that it amounts to this, that for practical pu 
all of the sugar coming to this country is below 16 Dut 
ard. Now, that sugar is ultimately used by the A 
people? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is. _ 

Mr. REED. And any burden placed upon it is u 
paid by the American people? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is. F 

Mr. REED. And instead of the American peop'c ©o! 
it direct, it has to be refined in this country? ; 

Mr. BRISTOW. It does. . ; 

Mr. REED. And the refiners who get possession of 
Senator contends, are those who are ultimately benefited : 

Mr. BRISTOW. Practically the only market for 
2,857,005 tons of sugar was to the sugar refiners. 
of it went to the public, because it 
public will not use it. So the result of 
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is of such a dark color that | 
this color standard is that 
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' oy which is light enough to be used upon our tables or in our 
. - such as that [indicating], would have to pay just as 


duty as if it were refined ; and if it were put on the market | 
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mpetition with the refined sugar, of course it would not | 


So it is forced out of the American market. The only 
naser of the sugar when it comes to our country is the 
He has a monopoly of the sugar business because of 
. yrovision, and the purpose of the provision is to preserve 
that monopoly. I say it without hesitation. 
" Mr. REED. 
that I fully agree with the Senator, and I simply asked my 
qnestion in order, if possible, to clear up the situation suggested 
oF the remarks of the Senator from Utah. 
““yir. SWANSON. 
sm h 
him a question. 


‘ir. BRISTOW. I shall be very glad to yield for that purpose. 


Mr. SWANSON. ‘The Senator from Utah stated that the 
reason why they had had this color test and this 16 Dutch 
standard was to prevent the importation of impure sugar. If 


I understood the Senator from Utah correctly, those sugars 
were much adulterated on account of being bleached, but they 
Wd sf 


aid 
matter in them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to know, if that is true, 
whether there is any law that is more rigorous for the Ameri- 


ean refiners in requiring them to have sugar test than there is 
on the importation of sugars from other countries? 
have you which compels the American Sugar Trust to have a 
certain amount of saccharine matter or color in their sugar, 
except the pure-food law, which would apply alike to importa- 
tions and to the American products? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to make this statement 

Mr. SWANSON. Is there any law which does that? 

Mr. BRISTOW. In answer to the question, I would say the 
same law would protect the American people from impure 
sugars and bad sugar being placed upon the markets by a 
foreigner that would protect them from such sugar produced 
in Hawaii, Perte Rico, and Louisiana. If there were a cheap 





market, is there amyone who believes that the American Sugar 


Refining Co. would be too honest to take advantage of that | ;nown as sugar that comes in: second. it gives them an abso- 


| lute monopoly against all white sugar being imported in compe- 


process? 

The Senator here made a very violent attack upon a Mr. 
Bass. 
about him. He may be a seoundrel or he may not be; I do not 
know; but I will venture the statement that he is as honest 
a man as the men who have been controlling the sugar-refining 
business in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not deny that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If you could put impure sugars on the mar- 
ket, whitening them by a cheap process that costs less than the 
process of refining, the American markets would have been 
flooded long ago by them. But it is not possible; it is not prac- 
ticable. This bleaching process, which is a kind of sulphur 
process that has been tried at times in England, is a failure, 
because sugar so bleached will darken in a very short time. 
Standing in a barrel it becomes darker than it was before it 
was bleached. The bleaching theory is a fiction which is de- 
signed to confuse the public and preserve the Dutch-standard 
provision that gives the American refiners the monopoly of the 
importers’ market. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator permit me to ask him an- 
other question? 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
that purpose. 

_Mr. SWANSON. As I understand from what the Senator from 
Dtah says, there was some law—not a process—which made it 
impossible to have refined sugar impure, if manufactured in 
this country, but that if it was imported it could be made impure. 
I should like to know what law there is on the statute books 
that requires an American manufacturer of sugar to have it any 
purer or better than sugar which is imported. If the pure-food 
law could apply to sugar manufactured in America, it seems te 
me it would equally apply to sugar imported into this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It could and does. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 


Mr. SMOOT. As the Senator stated, sugar that is im- 
— into this country is impure. There is not more than a 


Certainly; I will be very glad to yield for 


y hundred or at least a few thousand tons of sugar—— 
: tee BRISTOW. There were about 800 tons imported last 


I have been listening to the very interesting | 
of the Senator from Kansas, and I should like to ask | 


I heard of this Mr. Bass two years ago, but know little | 


a 


— 


Mr. SMOOT. That come in here pure. 


The other comes in 
here impure. But every sack of sugar that is made in the 
United States is sacked under the supervision of the repre- 


sentative of the Treasury Department, and it must be 
per cent sugar. That is not the case with sugar im 
this country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fron 


m Kansas 


pure 100 
orted into 


| yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


I want to say, lest I should be misunderstood, | 


| 


t measure up when tested by the amount of saccharine | 


What law | 





Mr. BRISTOW. I dae. 

Mr. REED. One other question for information. 
a test for the purity of sugar. What is it called? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is the polariscopic test. That is the sci 
entific precess which tests the saccharine strength of sugar. 

Mr. REED. That test the Senator from Utah 
plied at the factory. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And it is also applied at the customhouse. 

Mr. REED. I do not know whether 
sugar refining business. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not at all. 

Mr. REED. The test which is applied at the factories could 
be applied at the customhouse, whether it is or not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is applied at the eustomhouse. The duty 
is measured by its purity if it is below 16 Dutch standard in 
color—— 

Mr. REED. I understand the Senator to say fu 
has studied this question and I have not, that the 


There is 


Says 18 ap- 


the Senator is in the 


1 
‘ther as 
ruber, a5 ne 


q estion of 


the color of sugar does not at all determine its purity. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not at all. 

Mr. REED. So we come to this: If the Government can pro- 
tect the people upon American refined sugar by inspecting the 
factory, the Government can in like manner prot« them upon 


any sugar which would be imported in a refined state. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. If that is true, the Dutch standard written 
the law in no manner protects the American people 
impure sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
one purpose, 


aarn it 
aectili 


Not at all. The Dutch standard serves just 
and that is te confine the market for imported 


, . | Sugars to the refiners. 
process by which sugar could be whitened and put upon the | 


Mr. SWANSON. 
absolute 


It ser 
monopoly in 


ves two purposes: 
the purchase of 


Virst 
all 


ve them 
material 


to gi 


an raw 


tition with their product. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That monopoly is provided by the excess 
duty on imported refined sugars; that is $1.90. 
prohibitive duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
the law, 
sugar? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not now, then? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Because the duty is prohibitive. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. Any man can buy it in this country 
at any time if he has the money. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We have the Louisia 

Mr. BRISTOW. We have the Louisiana pr 
Senator, if he is informed, knows that there is 
of the Louisiana product which finds a market 
people of this country without ever going to a refinery. 


ive 


That is 


I will ask, if there was no Dutch standard in 
is there anybedy but a refiner who could buy the 


la prod 
duct 
almost 


Mr. SMOOT. I know this: I know that all the beet o 
goes direct to the people without ever going to a refinery. 

i want to state, so that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
soN] may know, that if there was no Dutch standard in ft! 
law the only ones who would buy sugar coming int 


country would be a refiner or one who intends to 
that is the case to-day. Anyone in the United States ca 
The Dutch standard has nothing to do with that 
question that would effect a monopoly is the 74 cents d 
tial; that is all. Anyone who wants to start a refinery fo 
would have the same differential, so the Dutch stand 
nothing to do with that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘This discussion has wandered off 
Dutch standard, which was the second part of my 
have had to meet these questions that have come 


up ] 


to get to that later in the discussion. tut in answer to th 
Senator from Virginia, I will speak for a moment of the hig] 
grade centrifugal sugars, which are sugars that have be 
refined at the factory by the centrifugal process, which is 


rotary process, exactly similar to the process tha 
in separating cream from milk on the farm. The sugar is 
thrown into a whirling vat, and mola which the 
heavier, is thrown out by a rotary motion of some 1,500 revolu 
tions a minute. So the sugar in the center of the receptacle 


t is now used 


the is 
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gradually whitens as the molasses is thrown out of it by the 
momentum, the molasses being the heavier, just like cream 
gathers in the center because it is the lighter, and the milk 
which is the heavier gets onto the outer side of the separator. 

That process, which is a modern process, has been improved, 
so that there is a great deal of very fine sugar that is produced 
by these centrifugal factories that will grade 98 and 99 and be 
iS and 20 and 22 in color. 

Now, that could find a market if it could be offered to the 
American people at a cheaper price than is our refined granu- 
lated sugar. There is no one in the Senate who does not remem- 
ber years ago that we had different grades of sugar before the 
Dutch-standard monopoly was perfected. We had what were 
known as coffee sugars. I remember when I was a boy there 
was a coffee A and a-coffee C. They were light-brown sugars; 
they had a little molasses in them, and they had a better 
flavor, indeed, than our refined sugars, because they had the 
molasses flavor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
much they cost? 

Mr. BRISTOW. They were much cheaper, probably 50 cents 
a hundred pounds, and sometimes 75 cents a hundred less than 
the refined. There was then a market for those sugars, and 
they would find a market now if the duty was assessed on the 
purity and not on the color, but they are lighter than 16, and 
s0 when a 17 sugar comes in—a sample of which I now hold 
in my hand—it pays just as high a duty as this granulated 
sugar [indicating] pays. So there is a penalty against this 
light-brown sugar coming in at all, a penalty of almost 20 cents 
a hundred pounds, and that keeps it out. Take that penalty 
off, and these sugars will find a market with the American 
public and the Sugar Trust will not get to handle them and add 
75 cents a hundred to the priee that the American people pay. 
That is the reason I am contending for taking the Dutch stand- 
ard out of the sugar tariff. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question just for information? I do not know much about this 
inatter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. Is the process to which the Senator alluded 


Does the Senator remember how 


as the centrifugal process for beet sugar mostly? 


Mr. BRISTOW. No; beet sugar is a refined sugar in this 
country. We do not produce any raw beet sugar. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is all one process? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is all one process, and they use the bone- 
black process. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
we would mostly 
not? 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
Java—— 

Mr. SWANSON. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
sugar? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The centrifugal process is applied to cane 
sugars only. As I understand it, the beet-sugar process is a 
different process altogether... They take the impurities out of 
beet sugar, which are different kinds of impurities altogether 
from those in cane sugar. There is no molasses in beet sugar. 
Raw beet sugar has a bad flavor which they have to take out. 
They have to make it absolutely pure or it will not sell, as it 
would otherwise have a disagreeable taste. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand the contention of the Senator 
from Kansas is that if the 16 Dutch color standard were elimi- 
nated white sugar that has gone through a process of refining 
could come in here and be sold according to the saccharine mat- 
ter in it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; for what it is worth. 

Mr. SWANSON. But it is eliminated and can not be im- 
ported on account of that standard? 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is exactly the fact. I regret to take 
such sharp issue with the Senator from Utah as I have done, 
but you can not get a law through the American Congress that 
takes from a monopoly its advantage without a controversy. I 
have been fighting the Dutch standard provision ever since I 
have been in the Senate. It has contributed to the profits of 
as infamous a gang of thieves as was ever sheltered by the 
American Government, and it is time that the Congrss was tak- 
ing it out of the law. ‘To try them before the courts, to under- 
take to convict them of the crime of robbing the Treasury, and 
still preserve in the law the paragraph that gave them the 


Germany would be the country from which 
get importations of refined sugar, would it 


We would get cane sugar from Cuba, from 
Cane sugar? 


It would be all cane sugar. 
Is this process employed in the case of cane 


monopoly is a thing that I hope the American Con: 
not continue any longer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like to call 
tion of the Senator from Kansas to the fact that I | 
said a while ago that Mr. Bass, to whom I referred. | 
Porto Rico. I should have said in San Domingo. 

Mr. BRISTOW. San Domingo. That can be ¢! 
cordingly. 

Mr. President, I have not been very well for sey 
and I have been speaking now for about three hours. 
very much to ask the Senate to adjourn, but I can 
to-night, and I should like to rest. The Senate ca 
with anything else it wishes and I will take thi; 
the first thing to-morrow morning. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, in deference to the yr 
the Senator from Kansas, I move that the Senate aij 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock and 25 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Frida: 
1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Fruwvay, July 14, 1911. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of Local Divi 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Hartford, Conn., re: 
against the ratification of the proposed treaty of 1 
between the United States and Great Britain, which \ 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of sundry citizens of P: 
dence, R. I., and a petition of the faculty of Lafayette Colleze, 
of Easton, Pa., praying for the ratification of the proposed treaty 
of arbitration between the United States and Great B: 
which were referred ot the Committee on Foreign Relat 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Elgin 
Ill., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Johus! 
Sunday rest bill, which was ordered to lie on the table 

He also presented memorials of Laundry Workers’ Unio 
109, of Belleville, Ill.; of the Trades and Labor Congre: 
Dubuque, Iowa; and of the Central Labor Union of Mimi, | 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed treat 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britai: 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of the Water Users’ 
Association of Sunnyside, Wash., praying for the enactment « 
legislation to amend the act of June 17, 1902, relating > 
receipts from the sale and disposal of public lands in 
States and Territories for the construction of irrigatior 
for the reclamation of arid lands, which was referred to 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 


BOSTON AND CHARLESTOWN COLLECTION DISTRICT. 


Mr. LODGE. I am directed by the Committee on Finance. t0 
which was referred the bill (8. 3023) to amend section 2527 of 
the Revised Statutes, to report it without amendment, and 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. a 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Commitiee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to amend 
the fifth clause of section 2527 of the Revised Statutes, descr!)- 
ing the collection district of Boston and Charlestown, by sit! 
out the words “and Charlestown” wherever they occur. | 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amencme 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third \ 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by wnan! 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (8S. 8027) placing Henry E. Rhoades, assistant «' T, 
United States Navy, on the retired list with an advanced rubs 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. : 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : LS. 

“A bill (8. 3028) to prevent floods and freshets orixin.''s 
forest reserves and Indian reservations; to the Comniutl 
Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. BRYAN: ne 

A bill (S. 3029) granting an increase of pension to Gulve'! 
Sallas; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Ry Mr. BRYAN (for Mr. FLETCHER): | 
, bill (8. 3080) granting a pension to John A. 


Lovett: to 
Committee on Pensions. 


‘Ry Mr. CULLOM: | 
\ pill (S. 30381) granting an increase of pension to Henry L. 
Ketcham; and 


\ bill (S. 3082) granting an increase of pension to William H. | 
" lson (with accompanying paper ) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3033) granting an increase of pension to William 
L. Norton (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
en sions, 

, A bill (S. 3084) to improve the navigation of the Connecticut 
River between Hartford and Holyoke and to develop water power 
in connection therewith; to the Committee on Commerce. 

Ry Mr. WETMORE: 

A bill GS. 8085) to grant an honorable discharge to William 
T. Haskins, alias William Thomas (with accompanying paper) ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

SARAH FE. EVANS. 


Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 104), | 
1 was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and | 





rol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to Sarah E. Evans, widow of John W 


Evans, late a skilled laborer in the United States Senate, a sum equal 
to six months’ salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the time 
‘ is death, said sum to be considered as including funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 


ASSISTANT CLERKS TO COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 


Mr. PENROSE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. | 
105), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit | 


and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and it is hereby, au 
thorized to appoint two additional clerks at an annual salary of $1,800 
each, to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise | 
provided for by law. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Mr. LODGE. I desire to ask that the document which I hold ! 
in my hand, which is a report of the British tariff commission 
in regard to the differences of interpretation of the most-fa- 
yored-nation treaties in relation to the reciprocal agreement 
here, and which is very brief, may be printed as a document. 
(S. Doe. No. S 

The VICE SIDENT. Without objection, that order is 
entered. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me add that this copy belongs to the Senate 
library and is the only one on the files. I ask that it be not 
mutilated or destroyed in the printing, as it must be returned to | 
the Senate library. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
plied with. 





The Senator’s request will be com- 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 
Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- | 
sonal privilege. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho will state it. 
Mr. HEYBURN. In the Evening Star, published in this city, | 
Washington, on July 13, 1911, on the first page, third column, 
they have indulged in a misstatement that is inexcusable be- 
cause they have the record, the official record of the state- 
ment, and there was no excuse for misstating it. They say in 
that misstatement ; 


Senator HEYBURN precipitated a discussion of the lost cause of the | 
days of 1861 to 1865. 

A minute later he began by 
ployment of a horse by the 
southern army. 


That is a deliberate falsehood. The Recorp would have | 
shown them what I said. I said, and I quote the language: 


I would not object to the Government employing an old horse which | 


had been employed on the other side in the war, because the horse was 
not responsible, 


| 


remarking that he would oppose the em- | 
Government that had hauled cannon for the | 


The omission of the word “not” must have been deliberate, 
and I desire to make the record correct, so that it will always 
be a reproach for whoever is responsible. 

That will be squibbed from one end of the country to the 
other, and it will result in my mail being increased to an in- 
convenjent burden from all sorts of cranks, and I will have to 
endure that. But I hope that those who profess to report the 
proceedings of the Senate may find some reproach in the state- 
ment that it was a falsehood without justification. 

THE CALENDAR. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

The calendar is in order under Rule VIII. 


_Mr. SMOOT, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the reciprocity bill. 
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Mr. BACON. I ask that the calendar, which is not long, may 
be allowed to go on for a few minutes, that we may dispose of 
unobjected matters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The Senator from Utah moves that 


the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 4412, the 
reciprocity bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the request of the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Georgia has asked that we 
proceed to the consideration of the calendar, under Rule VILI, 
for a few minutes. 

Mr. BACON. For the consideration of unobjected case 
of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah wit 

| draw his motion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will withdraw the motion and allow the 
endar to be considered. 

Mr. PENROSE. Only for unobjected cases. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is understood that only unobjected cases 
will be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is always understood. Th 
first bill on the calendar will be stated. 

The bill (S. 237) for the proper observance of Sunday as a 
day of rest in the District of Columbia was announced as first 


in order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeit 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho |[Mr. Hreysv! 
Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over 
The bill (S. 291) providing for the retirement of | 


ry y officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Navy or Marine Corps 
and for the efficiency of the enlisted personnel was announced 


as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill £o over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 25) to regulate the business of loaning money on 
security of any kind by persons, firms, and corporations other 
than national banks, licensed bankers, trust companies, savings 
banks, building and loan associations, pawnbrokers, 
estate brokers in the District 


and real 


of Columbia was announced as 

next in order. 
Mr. CURTIS. The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomrrenr] 
has a pending amendment. I think it would be unfair to take 


up the bill in his absence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill will go over. 

The bill (S. 128) to alter the regulations respecting the man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators was announced as 1 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 1899) to repeal a portion of an act heretofore 
passed relating to the alienation of the title of the United States 
to land in the District of Columbia was announced 


I ask that it may go over 


ext in 


as next 


| order. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 2958) to amend an act entitled “An act 
viding for publicity of contributions made for the purp 
influencing elections at which Representatives in Congress 
elected ” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The bill (S. 943) 


It will go over. 
to improve navigation on 


Black Warrior 


rder, 


ih Oo 


Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 2653) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The junior Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Owen} has.an amendment which he proposes to offer t 
this bil!, and in his absence I ask that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 4413) to place on the free list agricultural 
implements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, 
fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing ma- 
chines, salt, and other articles was announced as next 

Mr, SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iet it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties on wool and mann- 
factures of wool was announced as next in order 

Mr. SMOOT. I make the same request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


Was ale 


in order, 


—— 


RCP Rey A eee rie ot 


Pn 8 va 
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The bill (8S. 1898) providing for the protection of the inter- Mr. HEYBURN. That is the rule now, is it not? It req 
ests of the United States in lands and waters comprising any part | unanimous consent for a Senator to yield to anyone. = 
of the Anacostia River, or Eastern Branch, and lands adjacent Mr. BACON. No, sir; it does not. 
thereto, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. Mr. HEYBURN. I think it does, under the rules. 

Mr. SMOOT. I make the same request. Mr. BACON. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I am rep)y:;. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. the Senator’s inquiry, and I can not hear him clearly. [ yoo. 

The bill (H. R. 2988) for the apportionment of Representa- | stood the Senator from Idaho to inquire if this prevented a Ser 
tives in Congress among the several States under the Thir- | ator’s yielding except by unanimous consent. Is that th. ;.. 
teenth Census was announced as next in order. quiry of the Senator? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. Under the present rules no §, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. can yield to another without unanimous consent, or agains: +), 

The bill (S. 2518) to provide for raising the volunteer forces | objection of anyone. ; - 
of the United States in time of actual or threatened war was Mr. BACON. On the contrary, Mr. President, I think P 
announced as next in order. contemplates that he can yield with the consent of the <p 

Mr. SMOOT. There is an amendment pending to the bill, Mr. HEYBURN. We disenssed that two years ago her, 
and the chairman of the committee is not here. So I ask that it | some length. I thought the rule was made plain. 
may go over. Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the purpose of the ame 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. as I stated in the notice given on yesterday in complia 

MATTHEW LOGAN. the ——v of gre se “ae = er gn is an an 

The bill (8. 270) for the relief of Matthew Logan was tele we 0 “ oe © _ oe pl 

considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that in to restore the Senate to the decorum and methods 


the administration of the pension laws and the laws governing ue Land ace “wee 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, or any ee ‘ae ae far de ae Seam Fang wae o every Se 
branch thereof, Matthew Logan shall hereafter be held and | ,.,° oe ae pé ary methods of a 
— 5 ca liberative body. No Senator can possibly get up and mak 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military speech with any degree of connectedness, unless perh:ps | 
service of the United States as a private of Battery H, First}. wryG@iten aneet and in the majority of ioe > Son 
Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, on the 25th who has a written speech is permitted to tear tt vat 1 
alae ree But no pension shall accrue prior to the | +orruption because in the majority of instances nobo 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, to the speech and consequently nobody tnterrupts. 5 


ing which ssible for au: 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, | {ne whicl s aneintee die ae aaeouen eee 
and passed. ; ’ , n with 


i a degree of continuity. As soon as he has begun to develop | 
NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. thought some Senator who may have an idea to the contrary, 
The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 14) to admit the Territories of | instead of waiting until the Senator has completed bis spo 
‘ New Mexico and Arizona as States into the Union upon an equal | and then taking the floor in his own right and endeavyori 

footing with the original States was announced as next in order. | answer him, before the sentence can be completed, i: 
Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the joint resolution may go over. | him, and not simply with an inquiry or a correction, bot! 
The VICE PRBSIDENT. It will go over. which interruptions are proper, but with an interrupti 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am anxious to have an early vote | signed to take issue with him and to begin an argun 

and had expected to ask unanimous consent to set a day for | interrupting Senator interrupts with a sentence; the 

the consideration of the joint resolution providing for the ad- | who has the floor replies with a sentence; the interrupting § 


mission of New Mexico and Arizona, but I understand that some | tor rejoins, and page after page of the Recorp is taken up not 
arrangement is being evolved which comprehends a final vote | with the statement or any continuous argument but with these 
on the measure soon, and I therefore ask that it may go over | interjected and reciprocal contentions and arguments, which, 

for the day. as I said yesterday, make the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp appear 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution has gone over. | more like the page of a sensational novel, where there are auni- 
CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT COURT EMPLOYMENT. mated conversations, than like the page of the Rrcorp 


dignified and serious debate of a deliberative body. 
I confeSs, Mr. President, to being myseif a sinner, and :! 
fore I do not wish to be understood in any manner as find 


The bill (S. 2877) amending section 67 of the act approved 
March 38, 1911, to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. . Rate T on 
It proposes to amend section 67 of the act approved March 3, ng a I = ee eee", ae arn te 
1911, to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the on in aiiaee i an of the Sect that they are an teres . 
judiciary by adding at the end of the section the following: <> diakeinanl so interjectory that there is no gatisfact ion in a 

Provided, That no such person at present holding a position or em- : 

loyment i -ircuit t shall be debarred f similar int- | Senator attempting to participate in the debate. 
at ar puplazeant in the district court oneceeding > cach 2 reuit Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 
court jurisdiction. The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georzia 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- | yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, Mr. BACON. I will yield. as 
and passed. Mr. McCUMBER. If I may break the contemplated rile 
CONFEDERATE MONUMENT IN VICKSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY Parx, | May I ask the Senator if he believes that in the practi 


aaah ; I gain anything? If I interrupt 
The bill (8. 2825) providing for a Confederate naval monu- ee aa caiaama the iiceeetee, is it very lil 


ment oo the Vicubers National Military Park was announced | that anyone else will object to it, and will we not bave +») 
SO nana me conditions that we are now laboring © 

Mr. HETSURN. ¢ eck Sint Gp Sel aay 00 Wine. IE BACON. Mr. President, of course no rule upon this 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. This completes ject can be efficacious and no reform can be had in what ! 
the calendar. sider to be an exceedingly unfortunate practice in the > hat 

RS aS unless Senators themselves, by reason of the rule, recocni7” 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, in pursuance of the notice given | propriety of its observance. aes 
on yesterday I now move an amendment to the rules, with a Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator if his wie ae 
view to having it referred to the Committee on Rules. vides that before an interruption can be had the Chair will 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia pro-| to submit the question of interruption to the Senator to 4 
poses an amendment to the rules, which will be read. tain whether there is objection by any Senator? 

The Secretary read as follows: Mr. BACON. No; Mr. President-—— Rites genator pro- 

No Senator having the floor in debate shall permit another Senator to| Mr. McCUMBER. Is that in the rule which the Seni"! 
mere ok or SE EES, ee eo 
fide purpose o s g 3 . ¢ a mis- Mr. BA p e r : ery jue 
state t, for t f discussi = ’ such rul 
Scat shal inferrapt anodher Renaton, eeept as hereie provided: S27 | tious he is asking me filustrate the necessity of some © 
Senator may call him toe order; and when a Senator is call I was proceeding, if I be able to do it, to cove 


order he shall sit down and not proceed wit p ground the Senator is now asking about. That is the trou 


the leave of the Senate which, if granted, shall be upon motion that he the | 
be allowed to proceed with said imterruption, which motion shall be | 1t is that no Senator can make any statement upon 


decided without debate. even to develop his thought, before 2 Senator, instead of \ 
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terrupt him and break it up to an extent that it is absolutely 
nossible to present any continuity of idea on any subject. 
“Mr. McCUMBER. That is true. I will not break in on the 
conator, if he will make that point clear to us. 
“wr BACON. That is an illustration again of what I was 
eoing to say. The practice of the Senate is such that a Sen- 


folius 


stor is not able himself to observe the rule, because the in- 
terruptions are so continuous, so insistent, that no Senator 
ean raise the least objection to an interruption but what he 


has a reply, just such as the Senator from North Dakota has | 


just given me, putting the Senator in a position of either aban- 


doning the observance of the decorum of the Senate, so far as | 


he is concerned, and the observance of the rule which requires 


him to keep the floor, or else appearing himself to be dis- 


courteous, as the Senator has just made me appear. There is | 


an illustration of it; and so it goes all the time. 
Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 





Mr. PENROSE. I am in entire sympathy with the purpose | 
of this rule. I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia | 


whether it would not be well to strike out the words “ bona 
fide,” so as to read “except for the purpose of asking a ques- 
tion.” It conveys the idea of an imputation, and is not language 
altogether appropriate to the rules of the Senate. The other is 
more direct and forcible, it seems to me. If the Senator has no 
objection, I suggest that the words “bona fide” be stricken out. 

Mr. BACON. Mr, President, the matter is not now before 
the Senate for action. It is only before the Senate for reference. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask unanimous consent that the words I 
have indicated be stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 


asks unanimous consent that the words to which he refers be | 


stricken out. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, as I have stated, the amendment 
is not now before the Senate for action. This again illustrates 
the habit we have grown into that each Senator, as he has an 
idea presented to his mind on any subject that may be under 
consideration, is not content to wait until he has an oppor- 
tunity to take the floor to present it, but he must present it at 
the instant, and with the consequence that there are scarcely— 
you may take the Recorp up, Mr. President; you will find that to 
be the case—there are scarcely 3 inches of any page where any 
Senator proceeds in continuous expression, but it is interjected 
with every possible interruption that another Senator may be in- 
fluenced to make by an idea which occurs to him at the moment. 

The present rule is that a Senator shall not interrupt another 
without his consent. That rule is practically null; the Chair 
is unable to enforce the rule; the present occupant of the chair 
has been diligent and active and insistent in the effort to en- 
force it, and yet the disregard of Senators of that rule is such 
that it is an impossibility, practically, to enforce it. I think 
I may call every Senator within the sound of my voice to 
testify to the correctness of that statement. A Senator gets up 


to interrupt another Senator, who expresses his indisposition | 


to be interrupted. That ought to be sufficient; but, on the con- 
trary, when a Senator expresses his disinclination to be in- 
terrupted, at once the Senator who seeks to interrupt insists 
upon it, and even with the positive injunction on the part of the 
Chair that a certain Senator has the floor and has indicated a 
disinclination to be interrupted, a Senator will persist and say, 
“T only want to ask the Senator so and so,” and persists in ask- 
ing it, thus, by indirection, violating the rule. So, I say, the rule 
is absolutely null; you might as well have no such rule as that 
which is now Rule XIX, because it is so utterly disregarded. 

As I said just now, the rule is made null by two influences. 
First, by the disregard of the interrupting Senator; and, second, 
by the unwillingness of a Senator who is occupying the floor 
to be put in the position of being discourteous in refusing to 
submit to the interruption. 

So far as the terms of my proposed rule are concerned, I do not 
mean to say that this is the rule that should be adopted ; I do not 
know that it is. A better rule may be framed, but even if this 
were adopted possibly the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] is a proper one, and there may be 
others. But I thought it proper that the attention of the Senate 
should be called to this matter, that we should endeavor, if pos- 
sible, to restore this high body to a habit of decorum and orderly 
method of debate which is consistent with the dignity and 
authority and place of this body. I do not propose to go into a 
discussion in detail now. I only say this with a view, if pos- 
sible, of having Senators think about it. Let us do something. 

The other rule to which I had occasion to refer is this: 


There is no doubt about the parliamentary rule that when a! When I first entered the Senate I recall very well that on the 
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Senator on the floor yields to another for the purpose of dis- 
cussing a question he has, in fact, surrendered the floor; that 
; is a parliamentary rule, and yet we see this here continuously. 
A Senator takes the floor; he submits to an interruption, and 
another Senator will go on as long as the other Se 


ator wil 

| permit, and when he gets through the Senator having the floor 

holds the floor and some other Senator asks him to yield to 

him, and he yields to him; and I have seen Senators hold the 

floor here for an hour, themselves not. speaking, but practi y 
farming out the time of the Senate, which is improper. 

As to the practical working of this proposed 1 I do not 


| know that it is the proper remedy. I am simply trying to find 
a remedy; I am simply trying to interest Senators in re 
| tion of the fact that there should be a remedy. 
| Mr. President, it is a matter of current comment, not s 
here but in the country, among men of thought and observa 
tion and respect and care and consideration for the dignity of 
this body, that the ConGressionaL Recorp as it now appeurs, 
all bashed up by men engaged not in debate but, as I said 
terday, like men jowering upon a street corner—it is a ma 
of comment in the country that it is no longer a credit to 
body that such should be the case. 
| Weare all of us at fault; I am as much as anybody else, and 
| I am not lecturing anyone; but I realize that something should 
be done, and I hope that other Senators may take a similar view. 
Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I want to express a feeling of 
gratitude to the Senator from Georgia for bringing up this 
subject. For a long time it has been a matter of common con- 
versation in the Senate and in the cloakrooms, and there has 
been a general expression on the part of Senators, old and 
young, to. the effect that we have gradually fallen into bad 
habits in our debate and that there has been a progressive de- 
| terioration of method. The difficulty of getting out of the habit 
of substituting mere wrangling for serious debate has been that 
the burden in every case is thrown upon one individual in his rela- 
tion to one other individual, and when the request is made for 
a Senator to yield it is assumed that it would be invidious for 
him to refuse; and he yielding, which, under the rule, can be 
only for a question, has gradually come to be as ed to be a 
yielding for the purpose of making a speech. So that, as has 
been remarked upon the floor here, the only Senator not entitled 
to speak is the Senator having the floor. 
| I think, whether the rule proposed by the Senator from Geor- 
gia is new or not, whether or not there now exists substan- 
tially the same rule by inference from the language we have in 
our printed rules, that it is very desirable that the Members of 
the Senate shall have brought sharply to their attention all at 
one time the fact that we have been slipping into loose and un- 


desirable habits in the course of our debate. and that we ought 
| to pull ourselves up and get out of it, so that it will not be left 
for one individual to do something which seems unfriendly or 


discourteous to another individual. We can not get out of a 
bad habit in that way. The only way to get out of a bad habit 
is to get out of it altogether. 

| I have been watching the progressive character of this 1 ft. 
It has come now to be so that instead of the speaker exerc 
the option to yield or not to yield, if he does not yield, he 1 
| the Senator who proposes to enter intervene in his speech « 
plaining that there is a violation of the rules and practices of 
the Senate against him. I have heard within a few weeks « 

| this floor a Senator complain that because the Senator he 

the floor insisted upon going on with his argument and did 
assent to have another Senator come in to make an argu! 


~ Ail 
the rules and practices of the Senate were being violated to 
his detriment. I have observed here within a few weeks a 
Senator rise and interrupt and say the reason why he inter- 
rupted was that he thought a different argument that he ad 


bad in his mind ought to go to the country with the argum: 
being made by the Senator who had the floor. Certainly that 
going far beyond the reasonable rule or the letter of the r 
which forbids an interruption except for a question; but we are 
gradually falling into the habit of thinking that the rule is that 
| whenever a Senator who has the floor has said something which 
|} another Senator thinks ought to be answered the other Senator 
| has a right to take the floor and make the answer then and there. 
| Of course that results in the destruction of all deliberate debate. 
| 1 think we ought to pull ourselves out of the bad habits we have 
| fallen into, and I am grateful to the Senator from Georgia for 
| bringing up the matter in the resolution he has proposed. 
| Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the possession of the floor with 
| the right to address the Senate, which is conferred by the recog- 
| nition of the Chair, is a very valuable and important right. I 
| have watched in the years I have been in the Senate the gradual 
relaxation of the rule which is designed to protect that right. 
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first occasion when I made a serious and carefully prepared 
speech, by the advice of an older Senator of long experience 
in this Chamber, I said when I began that I should be obliged 
if I might be permitted to proceed without interruption; that 
after I bad finished what I had prepared I should, of course, be 
very glad to answer any question, if it were within my power to 
do so. Similar requests were constantly made and were never, 
so far as I know, otherwise than scrupulously observed. Within 
a short time I have seen the habit grow up here of an absolute 
disregard of such a request, even when it was specifically made; 
and, as the Senator from New York has pointed out, we have so 
reversed the whole principle on which the rule is based and 
every theory and doctrine of debate, that we have now come to 
the point where it appears that if the Senator in possession of 
the floor declines to yield, he is held by many other Senators to 
be violating some right of theirs; he is held to be doing some- 
thing disecourteous. He is doing nothing discourteous and 
nothing invidious. While he is in possession of the floor, it is 
his privilege to present his views to the Senate in such manner 
as he sees fit. But no man likes to be subjected to such criticism 
as that on the part of his associates. 

The only way, in my judgment, to restore what I consider the 
proper methods of conducting debate in the Senate of the United 
States is in some way to relieve the Senator who holds the floor 
from what has come almost to be the odium of declining an 
interruption. It should not rest solely upon his shoulders. It 
should be possible for any Senator to protect the order and the 
decorum of debate. 

I am certain, Mr. President, that adherence to such a rule as 
is now proposed will not only improve the character of our 
debates, but I am certain it will facilitate the transaction of 
business; and that we shall not, as is now the habit, be drawn 
off from the subject under discussion to a number of irrelevant 
matters, which the Senator speaking may have merely alluded 
to in passing. I hope, Mr. President, that some amendment to 
the rules of the character of that submitted by the Senator 
from Georgia will be taken up by the Committee on Rules at once 
and presented to the Senate, and that we may have action upon it. 

The amendment that is proposed by the Senator from Georgia 
seems to me a very good one, but I am not undertaking now to 
say just what the new rule should be. There should be, how- 
ever, some change; and immediate change I think is imperative. 
I can only join with the Senator from New York in saying 
that I am very much obliged to the Senator from Georgia for 
having taken the trouble to bring the matter to the attention 
of the Senate, and I hope it will receive the immediate attention 
of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I am in entire sympathy with 
the attitude of the Senator from Massachusetts, and I should 
like to make a suggestion to him. As I understand parlia- 
mentary law to-day, the utmost that a Senator who has ob- 
tained recognition can do in his own behalf is to yield for a 
question, and if any other Senator, even with the consent of 
the Senator having the floor, undertakes to interject a speech 
or take the time of the Senate, it is now in the power of any 
Senator to rise to a point of order. Therefore, as I understand 
the parliamentary law, there is no need of a change in the rule. 
The only need is, first, self-restraint upon the part of all of us, 
because, with very rare exceptions, we are all more or less 
guilty ; and, second, for Senators under the present rule, when 
it is being abused and the Senator having the floor is put in an 
unfair attitude, to protect him against the suggestion that he is 
not generous in yielding to interruptions, by themselves making 
the point of order, if the Senater who interrupts transcends the 
mere matter of an inquiry. So, I think the remedy is clearly 
within our ewn hands. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, it seems from what has been 
said by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] that this de- 
generacy on the part of the Senate is of late occurrence. I am 
afraid it may be inferred from that that the new Senators are 
responsible for this condition. For myself, I desire to say that 
as a new Senator I am in entire sympathy with the effort to 
amend the rules in some way along the lines suggested by the 
Senator from Georgia. Personally, I have no reason to com- 
plain. I have been treated on the floor of the Senate with the 
utmost courtesy on the part of all members of this body; but I 
have been utterly amazed since I have been here at the extent 
to which interruptions have gone. I think I may truthfully say 
that I have seen Senators take the floor here and more than 
half of the time they oceupied the floor was taken up by speeches 
of other Senators, and it is almost impossible to follow the con- 
tinuity of the argument of the Senator who has the floor. 
There should be some remedy for a condition of this kind. It 
might very well come from the self-restraint of Senators them- 
selves, but that does not seem to be sufficient; and I simply 
wanted to say, as a new Senator, that I am in entire sympathy 


with the effort to overcome the habit which is now very | 
controlling the Senate in this respect. : 

Mr. BACON. I simply want to say that there is no | 
suggestion that the unfortunate condition or habit in 
we have fallen is due to new Members of the Senate. 
Senator from California terms them. It is a habit vw 
been growing for years. I will say that some of 1! 
offenders now in the Senate are among the older Me: 
the Senate, and I will not exclude myself. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator from Ge 
find the Senate generally in harmony with the obj 
attained by the new rule. But I want to submit to the 
that I am afraid his exception in his rule is made ; 
broader than the rule itself, but is made broader ¢} 
present rule. Under the rule we have this provision: 


No Senator shall interrupt another Senator in debate without bi! 


Now, there is no exception to that. The purpose f. 
the interruption may be had is not mentioned, but it is 
tirely with the Senator whether he consents to be interr 
one purpose or another purpose, so far as the rule is c 

The Senator’s amendment provides that— 
no Senator having the floor in debate shall permit another § 
interrupt him without the consent of the Senate except— 
giving an implied exception, and in that implied ex 
implied right to interrupt for the bona fide purpose of 
question, which is not very pernicious in itself, but a! 
further purpose of correcting a mistake. 

Now, I submit to the Senator from Georgia that o) 
ruption has as its basis the desire to ask a bona fide 
and also if there is any additional reason, the reason i 
purpose of correcting a mistake. Under the excepti 
an implication that a Senator may go inte an argume! 
purpose of correcting the mistake. And it leaves t) 
who has the floor exactly in the same condition or position 1 
he would be if we had no such rule. 

I am going to wait until I can obviate another m 1 
that is for the attention of the Senator who is addressed 
I think is also a pretty good rule. 

Mr. BACON. I beg the Senator’s pardon. It was: 
untary diversion on my part. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am satisfied of that. But I \ 
submit to the Senator if it would not be well to amend | 
proposition by striking out of it that portion which | 
an interruption for the purpose of correcting a mistake 

The Senator would have ample opportunity in his own time 
to correct a mistake, and by impliedly giving the right to inter- 
rupt for that purpose it impliedly gives the right to go i 
debate upon that subject. 

I further want to suggest to the Senator, in order to secur 
the end desired, if it would not be better in the first line of ! 
amendment, instead of saying “No Senator having tle 
debate shalt permit,” because it is an addition; he «1 
the right to permit it, under certain circumstances—to 
the Chair shall not permit another Senator to interr 
except for the purpose of a question or for the purp r- 
recting what the Senator interrupting might, in his mind, be- 
lieve to be a misstatement. 

Mr. BACON. I think all of these suggestions are n valu- 
able, and I would be very glad if other Senators would also 
turn the matter in their minds and make suggestions, in order! 
we may perfect a rule which shall protect the Senatc 
what I think, in all respect to all of us, is a pernicious 

I do not undertake myself now to offer any amendments 
to consent to any, because the amendment necessarily goes to 
the Committee on Rules, and there it will doubtless have very 
careful attention. I hope Senators will suggest to (! > Com- 
mittee on Rules such amendments as they think should be 
made, I did not myself imagine that the rule as draws by me 
was by any means perfect, . 

I simply drew a rule which should be a basis for action, ™) 
main purpose being to bring it to the attention of the Seve 
and to invoke the most earnest and serious thought °)! 
sideration of the Senate to cure what I think is an ev! 
yond a mere matter of formality. It goes to the very 
the efficiency of this body. I myself shall be more than '")!: 
to conform to any suggestion which shall be made, and wi 
shall be shown to be proper. roe 

I think the suggestions made by the Senator from Penns)” 
vania and the suggestions made by the Senator from \°" 
Dakota are most valuable, and I am inclined to think they “" 
both of them correct. But I suppose it would be better to ™''" 
it as it is to go to the Committee on Rules, and have the amen’ 
ments to the proposed amendment put in form by them. — od 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection. the propos 
amendment is referred to the Committee on Rules. 











1911. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


ur. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
-ijeration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade 
lations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 
“The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pristow] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask the indulgence of the Senator from 


Kansas for a moment while I present certain amendments to 
the bill under consideration. One of them is a provision of 
Schedule C, known as the metal schedule. The other is a re- 
vision of that: paragraph of Schedule J which relates to oil- 


cloth and linoleum. I ask that they be printed and lie on the 
table, and inasmuch as they are short that they also be printed 
in the RECORD. 


- The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that course will 
be followed. 
“The amendments referred to are as follows: 


Amendment to the amendments proposed by Mr. CumMMINs to the Dill 

. R. 4412. Add a section, as follows: 
[he act approved August 5, 1909, entitled ‘An act to provide reve- 

nue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, 
1d for other purposes,’ is hereby amended by striking out paragraph 
f Schedule C thereof and inserting the following: 
12 teams, girders, joists, angles, car-truck channels, T. T. col- 
umns and posts, or parts or sections of columns and posts, deck and 
bulb beams and building forms, together with all other structural shapes 
of iron or steel, whether plain, punched, or fitted for use, or whether 
assembled and manufactured, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

“The said Schedule C in the act aforesaid, being paragraphs 117 to 
199, both inclusive, is hereby further amended as follows, to wit: 

“Prom and after the passage ofthis act there shall be levied, col- 









lected, and paid upon the articles mentioned in the several paragraphs 
of said Schedule C, when imported from any foreign country into the 
United States, or into any of its possessions (except the Philippine 


Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila), 60 per cent only of the 
rates of duty which are in and by said paragraphs of said schedule pre- 
d; but the foregoing shall not apply to paragraph 121, which is 
efore repealed and a substitute reenacted therefor.” 


\mendment to the amendments proposed by Mr. Cum™rns to the bill 
H. Rk. 4412. Add a section, as follows: 

“The act approved August 5, 1909, entitled ‘An act to provide reve- 
nue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes,’ is hereby amended by striking out paragraph 
347 of Schodune 7. of said act and substituting therefor the following, 

5 graph o&i: 


. Olleloth for floors, linoleum, corticene, and all the fabrics or 
covering for floors made in part of oil or any similar product, whether 
plain, stamped, painted or printed, or the composition of which forms 
designs or patterns, whether inlaid or otherwise by whatever name 
known ; and cork carpets, cork mats, oilcloth or corticene mats, water- 
preof cloth, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, whether com- 
posed in part of india rubber or otherwise, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. In the discussion yesterday afternoon the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] referred to a Mr. Bass, 
stating that he was from Porto Rico. Afterwards the Senator 
corrected the statement as to his residence and stated, I be- 
lieve, that he was from San Domingo, if I recollect rightly. 

The Senator from Utah also stated in the controversy that 
was going on between him and myself that the centrifugal 
sugar paid the full duty of $1.90, and I made the remark that 
after reflection I was confident the Senator would not contend 
that that statement was correct, and I inquire of him this 
morning if he now concedes that all centrifugal sugars do not 
pay the full duty of $1.90? p 


Mr, SMOOT. I am not going to get into any argument on 
this point, but since he asks me the question I am going to 
say this: That where sugars are above 16 Dutch standard, if 
they have been refined by centrifugal, I think they are refined 
sugars, 

Mr. BRISTOW. And they pay the $1.90. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I make the point of order that Senators 
on this side are not able to hear the conversation going on on 
the other side of the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will say to the Senator 
that he is unable to do anything to increase the volume of 
Sound or to accentuate the Senator’s acuteness of hearing. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think it would help matters if Senators 
would address the Chair instead of each other. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks so, too. The 
Senator from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator stated that centrifugal sugars 
above 16 Dutch standard in color pay the full duty. He aiso 
will admit this morning, I am very confident, that centrifugal 
Sugars not above 16 Dutch standard, regardless of their sac- 
charine purity by the polariscope test, do not pay the $1.90. Am 
I right about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I stated yesterday, and 
I have not changed my mind at all. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. I will read to the Senator, to refresh his 
mind, just what he stated yesterday. I now read from the 
reporter’s transcript of yesterday’s proceedings: 

Mr. Bristow. Let me ask the Senator a questior 
consider the centrifugal process a process of refining? 

I should like the attention of the Senator, because I am read- 
ing from the reporter’s transcript— 


Does the Senator 


I should like the Senator to answer that question, if he wil Does 
the Senator consider the centrifugal method a process of refining 
Mr. Smoor. I consider the centrifugal process a process of r g 
Mr. Bristow. Does the Senator claim, ther 
Mr. Smoor. And I consider also that the washing of r n 


process of refining. 











Mr. Bristow. Just a moment, now. The Senator said that n 
sidered the centrifugal process a process of refining. Does tl se I 
claim that all of the centrifugal sugars pay $1.90 duty? 

Mr. Smoor. Mr. President, I think they do. 

Mr. Bristow. All centrifugal sugars? 

Mr. Smoor. All centrifugal sugars. There are sugars that come from 
the Philippine Islands, of course, that now come in het I 

Mr. Bristow. Does the Senator think that all centrifugal sugar 
which comes from Cuba pays $1.90 duty less 20 per cent‘ 

Mr. Smoor. I think that all centrifugal sugar is in the s f 
fined sugar, and all sugar that has gone through that pt I tha 


amount. 

Mr. Brisrow. Through the centrifugal process? 

Mr. Smoor. Through the centrifugal proc ‘ 

Mr. Bristow. Now, the Senator, of course, will consider this to- 
morrow and say that he was mistaken, because he certainly Is. 

Now, I understand the Senator to say centrifugal sugars that 
are not above 16 Dutch standard do not pay the $1.90? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will remember, we were at the 
time talking about sugars below 16 Dutch standard. We were 
discussing that question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I renew my point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah will please 
speak so that other Senators than the Senator to whom he is 
directly addressing his remarks can hear. 

Mr. SMOOT. We were discussing that question, and after 
the discussion of it, as has just been read 

Mr. BACON. I am going to make another point of order, at 
the risk of being disagreeable. I say it is not in order for the 
Senator from Utah to enter into a discussion with the Senator 
from Kansas while the Senator from Kansas has the floor 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. It can only be done upon the theory. of the unanimous 
consent of the Senate, and in the face of a single objection it 
can not be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I wish to say—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The objection is made. The Sena- 
tor from Utah is out of order. The Senator from Kansas has 
the floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I inquire of the Senator from Georgia if 
he has any objection to the Senator from Utah making a direct 
answer to the question that I asked him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Kansas has the 
floor, and objection has been made to farming out his time to 
others. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROOT. I raise the question of order that it is not com 
petent for the Senator from Kansas to have interjected in his 
remarks any observations by the Senator from Georgia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will sustain the point of 
order. 

Mr. CULLOM. Let the Senator from Kansas go on and make 
his speech. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I regret very much that the Senator from 
Utah has escaped being compelled to admit that he was abso- 
lutely wrong yesterday in his declaration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hardly thinks that that 

















is a parliamentary statement, although no Senator has raised a 

point of order. That statement is a violation of the rules of 

the Senate. 
Mr. BRISTOW. I beg the Senator’s pardon if I have vio 


lated the rules. I stated that the Senator from Utah was abso 
lutely mistaken yesterday. Is that in violation of the rules of 


the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule of the Senate is that no 
conduct shall be imputed to any Senator unbecoming a gentle 
man. It strikes the Chair that imputing to another Senator a 
statement that is absolutely erroneous is not alleging that he is 
a gentleman. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I certainly think that the Chair miscon- 
strued the statement that I made. My statemé< vas, if I re- 
member it, that the Senator from Utah had been relieved by 


the objection of the Senators from Georgia a: York from 
admitting that the statement which he made yesterday was 
not correct, which I think the Senator from Utah would have 


done if I had been permitted to pursue the inquiry. I hope 
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that it is not a violation of the rules of the Senate to make 4 | it would cost him 34 cents more per hundred in duty ¢ 


statement like that, which is a plain statement of fact, and | additional degree in purity, and he would get only 3; . 


does not impute any dishonorable motive to anybody, but a 
lack of accurate information. 

I will now undertake to discuss the amendment which I have 
offered and show reasons, if I can, why it should be adopted as 
a part of this bill. 

The amendment first provides for reducing the duty on re- 
fined sugar from $1.90 per hundred to $1.754, first by taking 
off the differential. As was stated yesterday, the duty on sugar 
is made up by levying a tax of 95 cents per hundred on sugar 
that tests 75 degrees pure by the polariscope test, and for each 
additional degree of purity 34 cents per hundred is added, mak- 
ing the maximum duty on raw sugar $1.823. 

But there is another provision in the law which provides 
that sugar which is above No. 16 Dutch standard in color shall 
pay a duty of $1.90 per hundred regardless of its saccharine 
purity. So when the sugar in the process of manufacturing 
becomes whitened until its color is above No. 16, which is the 
color of the bottle of sugar I hold in my hand [indicating], 
when the color becomes lighter than that sample, the duty 
then is assessed at $1.90 regardless of its purity, even if it is 
only 90 per cent pure by the polariscope test. 

if 90 per cent pure the duty, if the Dutch standard provision 
was taken out, would be 35 cents less than $1.82}, or $1.473, 
but being lighter than 16 it is assessed, instead of $1.474, at 
$1.90. The difference in the duty is so much that light sugars 
are barred from coming into the market except in the refined 
state, and the duty on the refined sugar is so high that it is 
prohibitive and prevents importation. 

So that this device that we discussed so much yesterday is 
used to prevent light-brown sugar from being sold by the manu- 
facturers to the American public direct, because that which is 
No. 16 in color is too dark to meet the taste of the American 
people for their household uses. 

Pure sugar refined by the centrifugal process is 100. If it is 
100 it is pure; it bas no foreign substance. It is as pure as 
if it was passed through the refineries which use a process 
known as the bone-black process. The bone-black process takes 
out all of the molasses and leaves the sugar a blue white in 
color. The refiners claim that this 74 cents is the protection 
they receive for refining as against the foreign refiners. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the development 
of the sugar business since the Dingley law was passed, for the 
present law is the same as the Dingley law, except that the 
duty on refined sugar was reduced in the Payne-Aldrich bill 
from $1.95 to $1.90. The duty on raw sugar was left the same. 
At the time the Dingley law was passed we were receiving full- 
duty-paid sugar from ali countries in the world except Hawaii. 
Hawaii then had free sugar, but all other sugars that came into 
the American market paid the duty as prescribed, and the 
market standard for fixing the value of the sugar is 96° pure 
by the polariscope test and not above 16 Dutch standard in 
color. That is, the market quotations on all raw sugars that 
come to this country are based on 96°, tested by the polariscope, 
and color not above 16 Dutch standard. Every country, except 
Hawaii, from which sugar was then purchased by the American 
refiners paid a duty of $1.68} on 96° sugar that was not above 
16 Dutch standard, and 51 per cent of our consumption of sugar 
paid that duty—$1.684 per hundred pounds. 

The refineries then had the differential of 123 cents between 
pure raw sugar and refined sugar, though there was no differ- 
ence in the purity of the sugar. The only difference is a slight 
shade of color, the refined being a bluish white. But the re- 
fineries do not import the pure raw sugar to refine it; they 
import sugars varying in purity from 75 degrees up to 96. Very 
little of it indeed is purchased at above 96 degrees. The great 
bulk of our importations test 95 by the polariscope and are not 
above 16 in color. That is because of a very interesting device 
adopted by the refiners. If a cargo of sugar should come to 
New York, and that sugar was 96 in purity and 16 in color, we 
will say that, including the duty, a price of $3.90 a hundred 
would be paid for it. The duty would be $1.343 if it was from 
Cuba, where most of our sugars come from, and so the price the 
producer would receive would be $2.55. 

Now, if it was 97 degrees pure instead of 96, the owner of the 
sugar would receive 34 cents more per hundred than if it had 
been 96; that is, for each additional degree above 96 the refiners 
pay him 8§ cents more per hundred pounds, but he would have 
to pay the 34 cents additional duty—that is, he would lose three- 
eighths of a cent per hundred because it was 1 degree above 96 
in purity. So the producer would not want his sugar to test 
above 96. He would not want it to test as this bottle does, 
which I have now, 98, or as this does [indicating], 99, because 


eee 


hundred more for his sugar. 

If it tested less than 96, down to 94, then he would | 
6} cents less per hundred pounds for it for each deg 
96. In order that that may be clear, I will say, if it | 
than 96 there would be deducted from his price 6} 
hundred pounds for each degree down to 94, and if 
less than 94, then there would be deducted 93 cents pe: 
pounds. So you will see that the sugar producer 
nearly as possible make all of his sugars test 96 or 05 
above 16 in color, because if it tests less than 96 he is 
for its impurity; if it tests more than 96 he is pena|i: 
excessive duty; and if it is above 16 in color he ‘is }\ 
more than 20 cents additional duty because of its 
The result has been that all our importations haye 
been 95 in purity and not above 16 in color. So th: 
of all the sugar imported about 80 per cent tested 95 
and not above 16 in color, and less than 1 per cent, as 
ber, was above 16 in color and above 96 in purity. 
Senate will see that, as a matter of fact, instead « 
porters paying a duty of $1.824 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator fro: 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. GORE. I want to ask the Senator how much : 
weighed a pound at the customhouse? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not advised as to that. The 

has been that the actual duty paid by the importers js , 
$1.823, but about $1.65 a hundred, or 25 cents a hu 
than the present duty on the refiner’s product, so tha 
theory the refiners have a differential of but 73 cents 
ter of fact, under the Dingley law they had a di! 
30 cents and under the present law 25 cents. This 
nical discussion, but I think that as Senators follow 
become more interesting as we get into the intrica 
sugar tariff. 

Every pound of imported sugar paid the full dui 
from all the countries except Hawaii in 1897, when |! 
law was passed, Some years after that law was passed 





accurate, July 25, 1901—Porto Rican sugars were admitied 


free of duty, so that the refiners had another field in 
to Hawaii from which to buy their raw sugar and pay 1 
March 8, 1902, sugar was admitted from the Phili: 
reduction of 25 per cent from the duty; but that was : 
of little consequence, because very little sugar has 
the Philippine Islands. But whatever the importa 
was that much of a reduction of the duty on raw si: 


On December 27, 1903, the Cuban reciprocity agi t was 


entered into by which the Cuban planters were given 2 
tion of 20 per cent from the duty, reducing the duty Oy 
sugar, which is the basis of all purchases, from $1.(6s} ‘0 § 
So since December 27, 1903,-the refiners of this 
purchased Cuban sugar testing 96°, upon which they | 


of $1.68} when the Dingley law was passed, but now pay only 
$1.348. 3 

This differential which the sugar refiners then had on pure 
-100° sugar was the difference between $1.824, the maximum 


duty on raw sugar, and $1.95, the duty on refined sugar. by 


the Cuban treaty this differential was increased by 1 2) per 


cent reduction of the duty on Cugan sugars, thereby reducins 
the maximum duty on raw sugar from Cuba from $1.5-) (0 
$1.46, making the differential 49 cents per hundred pounds. 
When the Payne-Aldrich bill became a law the duty on refiued 


sugar was reduced from $1.95 to $1.90, leaving the differential 


on Cuban sugar since that date 44 cents per hundred. | | ve 


shown, however, that the differential, based upon “i 


portations was, prior to that time, 25 cents—not 12) cenis—" l 
since that time it is the difference between $1.5/%, the ¢ ’ 


actually paid upon importations, and $1.90, or about 99 cen 
per hundred pounds. That 60 cents a hundred pounds is 


great deal more than the entire cost of refining. There ‘8% 


evidence that it costs as much as 60 cents a hundred pou’ 
to refine sugar, except a statement at one time made by *" 
Havemeyer. The result has been that this 20 per cent reduc! 
in duty has enabled the sugar refiners to buy {heir susan '' 
Cuba for about 34 cents a hundred less—that is, tie. 
of the 20 per cent reduction in duty—than they (|! | = 
They have gotten the advantage of the reduction ©: | nyt 
the Cuban ‘has not received any more for his sugar; «o! 


American consuming public has not received the adyaniuce of 


wy man 


that reduction. I make that statement and challevg: 
to contradict it. 














result of Cuban reciprocity, so far as sugar is con- 
sas to take out of the Treasury of the United States 
000,000 a year and put it into the profits of the sugar 
f the’ United States. In this statement I am not alleg- 
I think will happen if a pending bill becomes a law; 
* as rt th ee on what will come to pass or specul ating 
pages will happen to th® price of wheat, but I am relating 
chat the records show has happened in the matter of sugar. 
3 I sl ld qualify the remark I have made that the American 
mers have not received any advantage at all, for they did 
1. I have gone to the trouble of ascertaining the 
price of refined sugar, which is the kind the American 
in Europe fer. five years prior to the reciprocity 


en 


e use, 
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ro re with Cuba and five years subsequent to the reciprocity | 


with Cuba, and I have compared those prices 
; of refined sugar in the United States five years prior 
. Cuban reciprocity treaty and five years after the Cuban 
ity treaty, and I will give you the differences. The 
e between the Hamburg price of refined sugar for the 
year period and the last five-year period was 3 cents a 
ed pounds; that is, the Hamburg price of refined sugar 
r the five years after the treaty was 3 cents per hundred 
nds less than for the five years preceding the treaty, while 
the New York price of refined sugar for the last five years was 
+7 cents per hundred pounds less, making 
» of refined sugar in the United States for the five 


7 


ce pa aN 
rs alt 
noun 


with the European or world market. 


their sugar of only 1.7 cents per hundred pounds. 
Mr. McCUMBER. The people or the middlemen? 
Mr. BRISTOW. It is the wholesale price. Of course ulti- | 





with | 


a net reduction in | 


r the Cuban reciprocity treaty of 1.7 cents per hundred | 
is less than it was during the five years preceding, as com- | T 
This surely demon- | 
the American people got a reduction in the price of | 


mately the consumer probably might have gotten some of it. 
The refiners were able to purchase their sugars for about 34 | 
cents per hundred pounds less from the Cubans—at least 30 
cents per hundred pounds less—while the public got, or as the 
Senato1 ne North Dakota states the wholesalers got, their 





sugar from the refiners for only 1.7 cents per hundred pounds 


less. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 


yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. REED. 
connection give us the difference between the wholesale price 
of sugar in Europe and in the United States during the period 
he has just covered by his previous figures? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes, I can. 

Mr. REED. I wish the Senator would do so, if he can do it 
without interrupting his argument. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I can give the details. 

Mr. REED. I hope we shall have them before the Senator 
concludes, at any rate. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I shall be glad to include them in my re- 
iarks and submit a table which I have here, giving the aver- 
ge price for each year. 

For the information of the Senator from Missouri I will now 


rT 
ph 
n 
a 


ay that for 1899 the New York price was $4.91% per hundred | 


pounds—that is the wholesale price of refined sugar—the Ham- 
burg price was $2.58, a difference of $2.38y%; and it runs along 
v arying somewhat in the different years: 


[Fi sures taken from Willett & Gray’s Sugar Trade Journal, December 















26, 1907, page 7, and January 7, 1909, page 8, and from Senate 
Document 24, Sixty- -first Congress, first session, page 4] 
cdunigil adit haa cine atlantis 
Average Average 
price price 
granu- ranu- - 
Years. lated ated Differ. 
sugar, | sugar, ence. 
New Ham- 
York. burg. 
7 Eee | ; 
; | 7. 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents 
4.919} 12.53/ 2.389 
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4. 455 11.79 | 2. 665 
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(Steines . a5 Cae ad a Bw 
i 
Bi Bounty, 0.82 cent. From United States Department of Ag srleulture, 


ureau 0 Statistics, Bulletin No. 30, p. 27. 





I desire to ask the Senator if he could in this | yi 


| 
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Cents. 
Average, New York, 1899-—1903____.____ Fie ic a a 1 876 
Average, New York, 1904-1908___....___.____.__.. —— ~ 
Difference .._- dinette én — OAT 
Average, Har I le, cect os — 7 
i reecnsiecianaciindiacitaie ete eiientitnesaand aoa ° 
Total — 3 puibisibliemenpainames ’ 
Average, Ha la a 
ee ee m 
Average, New York, 1899—1903_ a — ) 
Average, Hamburg, 1899-1903, including bounty a 
I i i alienate ‘hd iihcnandi .s 2. 286 
New York, 1904—1908_____._._.__._____ ani = 4, 829 
Hamburg, 1904-1908_........... Tet oe a 
Difference ............. a a ca a eee 2 ) 

Mr. REE D. Just one matter further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kans 
further yield to the Senator from Missouri 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. REED. Could the Senator give us the difference in ’ 
retail price—the price paid by the consumer in each country? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The price paid by the consumers in this 

| country is very much less than that paid in European « l- 
tries. Europe has a very interesting way of tax gar. 
They impose in almost every European country an internal 
revenue tax on their sugar similar to our taxes on beer and 
whisky. The wholesale price of sugar in Spain is 9 its a 
pound; in Italy it is over 11 cents a | lL I do. ( 
member just what the price is in Ge ny, but I 3 
over 5 cents—5 or 6 cents. I do not KI ww 1 t i ret l 
for in those countries, but the retailer’s profit would be l 
to the above figures. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What is the price in England? 

Mr. BRISTOW. England does ‘not levy a co! : 
as other European countries do, but levi vr rhe 
price is less than in this country, because the d 3 
much less in England than in our countr m 
English duty is about 44 cents a hundredweight of 112 | 3, 
or about 40 cents per hundred pounds. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 

ld to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. DIXON. How is the wholesale price of sugar 5 or 6 
cents a pound in Germany and yet in Haml R 2.53 I 
understood the Senator? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was speaking of the export price in Ger- 
many. The Senator from Missou } ed e 
what was the retail price paid by the « in Ge 

Mr. REED. The Senator a rtently use : rd . 
sale,” I think, instea 1d of “ retail” in his Inst answer. 

Mr. ROOT. The §S Londie said “ wholesale” when he meant 
“ retail.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was speaking of the wholesale pri 
answer to ‘the Senator from Miss: Uri. I will say to the § 
ator from Montana that the prices I « l were expo! 

| The reason the wholesale price in these European tric 

|! much more than the export price is be - i 
consumption tax, and that tax is not ! d on ed 
The difference in the export pri nd the d ec wl 
price is, I suppose, approximately the a : f tl I 
consumption tax. 

Now, to proceed, when the Dingley law was p: 1 » were 
paying duty on a basis of $1.68 for 96 test per 100 nds on 
51 per cent of all the sugar consu med. Last year, 1910, instead 
of importing 51 per cent paying the full duty, we imp l ly 
5 per cent of our consumptt m upon which the fi 1 yas 
paid. For the last fiscal year there were only 2 00 t f 
raw sugar imported into the United States that paid the full 

| duty. The remainder of the sugar which we consumed, 
was 3,467,000 short tons, was produced at | or i 
from the countries where now no duty is paid, or from ¢ . 
where the duty has been re luc ed 20 per cent. 

So, it clearly appears that during the years that ! 
lowed since the Dingl y law was passed there has be a 

| gradual reduction in the amount of duty that required to 
be paid by the importing refin« r, but still the d 
for their product, the granulated refined si , has been 
maintained at $1.95 until “two years ; red l 
to $1.90. In this amendment I not only e tot off the 
74 cents differential, which is the theoretical differential, but I 

| propose that in the ascending scale of assessing duties we shall 
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stop at 98° sugar, which is a good, wholesome, light-colored 
sugar, and make the maximum duty paid $1.754 per 100 pounds 
instead of $1.90. I think it ought to be reduced more than 
that. I believe we ought to stop at 96 degrees, so that the 
maximum duty paid on any kind of sugar which comes into 
the United States would not be more than $1.684. 

So far as the refiners are concerned they have a better pro- 
tection for refining sugar now than they had when the Dingley 
bill was passed, and, instead of coming here and complaining at 
the reduction of the duty, they ought not to object te it; and 


seems to have inspired their conduct for the last 
least, they would not enter a protest against this reduction of 
the duty on refined sugar. The duty on refined sugar fixes the 
price the American consumer pays for the sugar that he con- 
sumes, and I want that duty reduced. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President——— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. DIXON. As I understand, there is no refined sugar im- 
ported into this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Practically none—about 800 tons last year. 

Mr. DIXON. 
cane and beet, that we use is raised in the United States? 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
year, something less than 900,000 tons was produced at home. 

Mr. DIXON. That was divided about half and half between 
cane sugar and beet sugar, was it not? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The amount of beet sugar produced is now 
almost twice as much as that of cane sugar. I can give the 
Senator the figures exactly, I think. We produced last year, 
1910, 262,080 tons of cane sugar and 512,469 tons of beet sugar. 

The reason why I feel that the duty should be reduced to 
$1.755 per 100 pounds as the maximum is that I do not believe 
that-$1.755 protection is necessary for the continuous develop- 
ment of the beet-sugar industry. I know it is not necessary 
for the American refiner; but I should like for this amendment 
to become a law. I do not want it to encounter a veto, concern- 
ing which we hear so much at this time. I am willing that 
we should reduce the duty to this amount now, and I should 
like to introduce a resolution, if it is permissible, requiring the 
Tariff Board to provide us accurate information as to the cost 
of producing beet sugar in the United States and abroad, and 
then we can easily ascertain to what extent the duty can be 
further reduced without injuring the beet-sugar industry. 

I want to say here—and I think this is a good time to say 
it—that I consider the development of the beet-sugar industry 
of the United States as the strongest evidence in favor of the 
protective tariff policy that has ever been presented to the 
American people, and I am going to give the Senate some fig- 
ures on that subject that I think will be of great interest. 

In 1897, when the Dingley law was passed, there were 7 
sugar-beet factories in the United States. In 1911, 14 years 
afterwards, there were 67, and 6 new mills were in course of 
construction. In 1897 there were invested in these beet-sugar 
factories $2,250,000; in 1911 there is approximately an inyest- 
ment of $100,000,000. In 1897 there were 41,000 acres planted 
in beets by American farmers, while in 1911 there were 400,000 
acres planted in beets by American farmers. In 1897 there 
were raised upon the farms 389,000 tons of beets; in 1907, which 
is the latest date for which I could secure the figures, there 
were raised upon the farms more than 4,000,000 tons of beets. 
The amount of beets harvested per acre in 1897 was 9.5 tons, 
and in 1907, 10.16 tons, showing, as the Senate will observe, an 
improvement in the growth of the crop, so that there was a 
larger tonnage per acre. The yield of sugar per ton of beets in 
1897 was 232 pounds. In 1911, 250 pounds per ton, showing an 
improvement in the saccharine strength of the beets approach- 
ing gradually the German standard. The yield of sugar per 
acre in 1897 was 2,192 pounds. In 1907, which are the latest 
figures I could get on this, 2,540 pounds of sugar per acre. 

The amount of sugar produced—I am using short tons all 
the time in these figures—in 1897 by the beet-sugar factories 
was 45,255 tons. 

In 1911—that is, the fiscal year 1910 and 1911—there was 
produced 511,000 tons, an increase in the amount of sugar 
which we produce from beets in the 14 years from 45,000 tons 
to 511,000 tons. The value of the sugar produced from beets 
in the United States in 1897 was a little over $4,000,000, while 
the value of sugar produced from beets in the United States 
during the last year was more than $50,000,000, an increase in 
the value of the product of our beet farms and factories from 
$4,000,000 to $50,000,000, a gain of $46,000,000, or 1,150 per cent. 


the Senator from 
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| returning to 


Kansas | 


What percentage of the 3,000,000 tons of sugar, | 


Of the 3,680,000 short tons we consumed last | 


JULY 14 


t 


Now, I want to say to some of our Republican fr; 
to my Democratic friends as well, that I believe this 
production and development in a most important i), 
due more to the high duties that were placed on sg) 
to any other cause. In passing I will make this < 
the homely illustration of Presiden 
The result is that instead of sending last year this 


| to Cuba or to Europe or to Hayti or the West |; 


Java for sugar we have preduced it upon our own s 


| been grown from our own farms, and we have kept 
if they were not animated by the same avarice and greed that | 
decade at | 


country the $46,000,000 of additional wealth. 

In the 14 years that have passed since the Ding!: 
came a law we have added to the wealth of the Am 
ple by this provision about $300,000,000. This mone, 
spent among our own people and has added to t), 


and happiness of hundreds of thousands of them. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING 
Does the 


OFFICER 
Senator from 


(Mr. Ottver in 
Kansas yield to the Se 


| Oklahoma? . 


Mr. BRISTOW. 
Mr. GORE. 


Yes. 
I should like to ask the Senator fron 


he does not think, without the duty on sugar, instead of 


$46,000,000 we would have gotten about twice as muci; < 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not. 

Mr. GORE. What per cent; at least two-thirds: ; 
per cent, E 

Mr. BRISTOW. We would have bought at a less 
sugar we have consumed. There is no doubt about 1! 

Mr. GORE. About how many per cent? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is hard to estimate it, but it y 
been probably a third less. But that is a very crude estinat, 
probably a quarter or a third less. We would not have sy 
as much money for sugar. But what we would have spent for 
sugar, if not the full $46,000,000, would have be 
amount—we will say at least $30,000,000. 

Mr. GORE. I am not controverting the amount. I 
my question in this shape. But for the tariff-—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Instead of paying $46,000,000 for (his 
we would have gotten it probably one-third cheaper 
something over $30,000,000 for it, and we would have }b 
the $30,000,000, and what we did pay in addition to the 
000,000 was not lost, because we paid it into the Treas 
a revenue. 

' Mr. GORD. It is true that we got a great deal of rev 
But the difference between $46,000,000 and $30,000,000 
bonus to the sugar-beet factories. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not say it was. 
sugar—-— 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I raise a question of 
this discussion. My point of order is it is not co 
the Senator to yield for a discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of ord 
tained. The Senator from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will discuss the point that the s 
Oklahoma was making and advance my views in resi! 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And of course the Senator can 
objection is not raised, at any time advance his views 

Mr. GORE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from 0! 
is out of order. : 

Mr. GORE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state th 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GORE. I ask the Chair to rule whether or not 
tion is out of order. I think the Senator from New 
hypercritical. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds t! 
tion is not out of order, but discussion is out of order | 
circumstances. 

Mr. GORE.. Then I desire to ask a question. ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from huis’ 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. es 
Mr. GORE. I submit to the censor from New’ York ° 
or not the $16,000,000, the difference between the (!'"') 
forty-six million indicated, was not a bonus, a gratuity,“ ©" 
or a benefit resulting from the tariff to the producers of 
sugar? tas 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not think it was. However, | (0 1 
concede that the difference would be as much as sixteen * 


The consumer 


The Senator from Kk 








1911. 
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lions. But whatever the amount was, I do not consider it a Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 
ponus. I differ from the Senator from Oklahoma on the tariff Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I 
fundamentally, of course.. He understands that. I believe in from Kansas 
a protective tariff. I believe it has been a very great advan- Mr. ROOT. I rise to a question of order. 
tage to the people of our country. I would regret very much to The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is raised 
see any pelicy inaugurated that would remove that principle | and sustained. 
from our political affairs. But I am contending as strongly as Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What is the point of order? 
anyone can contend that that protective duty be no more than The PRESIDING OFFICER. That, objection being made, 
is necessary to protect legitimate American enterprises from | the Senator having the floor can yield only for a question. 


am sorry to hear the Senator 





destructive competition from abroad. Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can a Senator prevent any infor- 
Mr. GORE, Mr. President—— mation being given on this subject? I know something about 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas | it. I should like to state my point. 

yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

“ Mr. BRISTOW. I do. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
Mr. GORE. I simply want to ask the Senator if he does not | yield to the Senator from New York? 

think—and this is a question—that American thrift, American Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is strange if a Senator is not 


enterprise, American capital, American labor might not have | permitted to give any information. 
puilt up beet-sugar factories in the United States without pro- Mr. BRISTOW. I have not the floor. I would yield it if I 


or eeaer: had 
tection . 

Mr. BRISTOW. TI do not. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has the floor. 

Mr. GORE, As they have built up the cottonseed-oil industry Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The admission will stand, then, 
in the United States without protection? and it ought not to stand. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I will state to the Senator from Oklahoma Mr. ROOT. It is the Senator from Kansas’s admission. 
that I do not think they would have, and give him this as the Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is not his admission. It is the 
reason: The first sugar that was made from beets in the | admission of a protectionist, and I am a protectionist as well 
United States was in 1870, as near as I have been able to learn, | a8 he. 
when that industry started. At least, up to 1870, there had been The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will call the atten- 
produced but 440 tons of beet sugar in the United States. From | tion of the Senator from Michigan to the fact that the Senator 
1870 to 1897, a period of 27 years of development, we had been | from Kansas has the floor. 
able to produce but 45,000 tons per year. We have been 27 Mr. BRISTOW. If I understood rightly the question of the 
years in developing our capacity to the amount of 45,000 tons, Senator from Oklahoma, it was whether it had not cost more to 
while in the 14 years that have passed since then we have in- | Produce beet sugar in the United States than that sugar would 
creased the production from 45,000 tons to 510,000 tons per | have sold for if there had been no protection—no duty. The 
annum. I do not believe that there would have been anything | theory of the Senator from Michigan is that if the duty was 
like such a development of the beet-sugar industry without this | taken off the sugar would cost just as much as it does now. 
protective policy. I present here a table of the beet and cane Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It did cost that much before we had 
sugar production in this country since 1852. the duty on. 
Beet and cane sugar—Quantities produced in the United States, 1352 to Mr. BRISTOW. But I do not agree with the Senator from 
1910. Michigan. I think that to take the duty off of sugar would re- 
[From Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1910, p. 218 (com-| duce the price of sugar, because the price in other markets 
puted).] than ours, where there is not so excessive a duty as ours, is less. 
] And I want to reduce the present duty on sugar just as much as 
Periods.! Cane sugar. | Beetsugar. | it can be reduced without injuring the beet-sugar industry. I 
—________}| | believe it can be reduced the amount I suggest now without the 
Short tons. | Short tons, | Slightest injury. My personal opinion is it can be reduced more. 





—_— 








1852-18602... .ceeececescccccnccrcercccccccceccccscccenceees | « 5 a eee If I thought and was certain that we could reduce it down to 
= fence ete NA Re ane *448.0 | $1.68 or $1.50 I would be very glad to vote for it. But what I 
WiL-160?. eee gc See 1.1768 | Want to do is to reduce it this amount now and then direct 
ise-01 «se eeecerececereeeeeenssesccsceeesccescensecscereees 248, 584.9 3,874.1 | the Tariff Board to ascertain what is the cost of producing beet 
Se Veena iar ss-cersesernness da'sory | 35°488-7 | sugar in our country, and then make another reduction, as 1 
SOA. dngsetl EE ahas i perecnncenccéocccdcccecs 305, 412.8 22' 344.9 | believe it can be made, a liberal reduction, when that cost is 
sne-66 p obeangaldREEID Ok dade wes ccacceceecccesecees =o e3 22, 503.0 ascertained. 

1906-07 .ccsscssosecsearacecsecesecccsccccececececececeee} 922,087-7|  42,000.3 | _ But I will never vote to reduce a duty so as to hamper, im 
es x er 354. 125.9 45.245. | pede, or injure the development of such an important developing 
as ttceterersecececenecccececcsenss can o 36,367.5 | enterprise as the beet-sugar industry in the United States. I 
1900-1901. caer a ae 311’ 887, 1 one believe that the cane-sugar production of our country has 
ae dates 364,325, 2 184'605.9 | reached practically its maximum. We did not produce as much 
10-4. woe ot last year as we had produced 15 years ago. But that is not 
1904-5. . "| 302'000.0| 242’ 113.2 | true of beet sugar. 

oa? ee : eg 383, 040. 0 312, $20.6 I realize that the position I take here will not be approved 
IE -snnsp cog Rnnee --!] 272100.0| 483,612.0 | by my Democratic friends, who disagree with me on the ques- 
MUG. ...<s.cssieedenaeen tibia ae “***"""""""l 414.400.0| 425 884.9 | tion of protection, and it is resented very much by a number 
00-10 ....204deenuiis RIEU DR cndccuctsccoccscsstesies 262,030.0} 512,469.0 | of my Republican friends, who will not concede that there is a 





lot of graft in some of these excessive duties that ought to be 
taken out. I know there is. 

I will say this as a Republican, and I want to say it to my 
tepublican friends here in this Chamber. The enemies of the 
protective system do not sit across the aisle—that is, the dan- 
gerous enemies in this Chamber. The arguments which are 
offered by the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILIAMs] 
on the tariff question we can meet in the forum of public dis- 
cussions and defeat them at every election. The American 
people are not for free trade. They do not agree with the 
Democratic position as outlined by the junior Senator from 
Mississippi. sut the American people will never indorse a 
tariff policy that operates to make a few men rich at the ex- 
pense of the public welfare, and this sugar duty, phrased as it 
is in our present tariff law, has operated to make the sugar 
refiners immensely rich at the public expense, and that evil can 
be cured by a rewriting of the law and the protective benefits 
can be maintained and preserved, and that is the kind of tariff 
revision I am standing for now. 

There has been a good deal said about the Republicans get- 
ting together. Of course Republicans would always like to see 


* Average for the 


1 The periods relate to sugar-productions years which end with March. 
* 1864 to 1870, 


I realize that my Democratic friends do not agree with this. 
I think they are wrong, and of course I think I am right. The 
fight I have been undertaking to make—— 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. I will ask the Senator from Kansas if he does 
hot think it is true that there never has been a pound of beet 
Sugar produced in the United States that did not cost more to 
cestecnall than it would have brought in the market but for 


Mr. BRISTOW. c ‘ very 
recent time I think that is probably true up to a very 


3 SMITH of Miclrigan. Mr. President—— 
‘el ‘ec PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield tc the Senator from Michigan? 
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the party get together—nobody any more than I. Because if 
we do not come to an agreement on the tariff our Democratic 
friends will revise it as they think it ought to be. But we 
will never get together as long as there lurk in these tariff 
schedules rates which protect monopoly or give certain concerns 
unfair advantage. There is no use to have conferences until 
our ultraprotectionists admit that they are willing that these 
tariffs shall be rewritten, eliminating such conditions. And 
when they conclude that they are ready to write our tariff laws 
in that way, preserving the protective principle with all of its 
benefits, and cutting out the graft that avarice has injected 
into it, the Republican Party will be united on the tariff ques- 
tion. 

It is always more pleasant to say the agreeable things than 
the disagreeable things. It is always easier to agree with your 
friends than to disagree with them. But it always pays to be 
frank and open in these discussions, and I am trying to be that 
way. 

I will say that as to the provision in the amendment which I 
have offered, which makes the maximum duty assessed on 
sugar testing 98°, I got that idea from the English tariff. Of 
course the English duties are revenue duties solely and much 
lower than ours. England begins with assessing her duties on 
sugar by the polariscope at 76°. The Dutch standard she does 
not use and never did use. Before the polariscopic process was 
invented she used a color standard of her own. 

Mr. DIXON. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. DIXON. I think many Senators would like to be in- 
formed concerning what nations of the world now use the 
Dutch standard and what do not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will permit me, I will an- 
swer that fully later on. I expect to approach that point in a 
short time. 

England starts in assessing her duties with 76°, tested by 
the polariscope, instead of 75° as we do, and she has an ascend- 
ing scale of duty as the purity of sugar increases, as shown by 
the following table: 


Tariff of the United Kingdom on sugar. 
[From the Shipping World Yearbook, 1911, p. 874.] 


Articles. 


Sugar: 
oN ot exceeding 76° polarization 
Exceeding 76° and not exceeding 77° 
Exceeding 77° and not exceeding 78° 
Exceeding 78° and not exceeding 79° 
Exceeding 79° and not ex E 
Exceeding 80° and not exceeding 81° 
Exceeding 81° and not exceeding 82° 
Exceeding 82° and not exceeding 83° 
Exceeding 83° and not exceeding 84°... 
Exceeding 84° and not exceeding 85°... 
Exceeding 85° and not exceeding 86°... 
Exceeding 86° and not exceeding 87° 
Exceeding 87° and not exceeding 88° 
Exceeding 88° and not exceeding 89° 
Exceeding 89° and not exceeding 90° 
Exceeding 90° and not exceeding 91°... 
Exceeding 91° and not exceeding 92°. 
Exceeding 92° and not exceeding 93°. 
Exceeding 93° and not exceeding 94°... 
Exceeding 94%.and not 95° 
Exceeding 95° and not exceeding 96° 
Exceeding 96° and not exceeding 
Exceeding 97° and not ex 
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1¥The English hundredweight—112 pounds. 


Of course, it is assessed in her own coin. When the purity 
reaches 98, the duty is 44 cents per English hundredweight 
under the English tariff. That is the highest duty imposed. 

In England the sugar is lower than it is in this country. I 
do not have the figures just here, but it is not the full amount 
of the duty; that is, the sugar sells in England at a lower price 
than it does in the United States, but, as I remember, it is 
not the ful? amount of the difference in duty, and demonstrates, 
as is always the case, I think, that when a duty Is taken off 
the consuming public never gets the full benefit of that reduc- 
tion. There is always an advance in the price of the com- 
modity coming from the other country, because there is a greater 
demand for it in that country; and without our protective tariff 
we would be producing less sugar, and therefore we would have 
to buy more, and, being in the markets of the world as a much 
larger purchaser of sugar, the prices would rise, 
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I believe I have made it clear that our duties can be ;. 
in amount, as I suggest, without any injury being dono ; 
American refiner or to the American beet-sugar industry 

The Senator from California [Mr. Perkins] asks }, 
would put tea and coffee on the taxable list for reyen, 
poses. I will say that I would not. I do not think ; 
necessary, when we can raise our taxes on commoditi, 
as sugar, and we will not only thereby receive the reyen), 
also aid in encouraging the development of the latent «; 4 
mant resources we may have in our own country that aro on. 
developed. ee 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ottver in the 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from 
sylvania? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 

Mr. PENROSE. With the consent of the Senator fro 
Kansas, I ask for the consideration by the Senate of the fo) 
lowing order. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will re 
order. 

Mr. NELSON. 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quo: 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senator 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Curtis 
Bailey Dixon 
Borah — 


Before it is considered, I suggest the : 


Martine, N. J. 
Myers 

Nelson 
Newlands 
Nixon 

Oliver 
Overman 


ge 
Paynter 
Pr 


Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Mich. 
Bourne 
Brandegee 
Bristow 
Brown 
Bryan 
Burnham 
Chamberlain 
Clapp 

Clark, Wyo. 
Crane Pomerene 
Cullom Reed 
Cummins Root 


Mr. PAGE. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. Dute- 
HAM] is absent on the Lorimer investigating committe: 

Mr.GAMBLBE. I desire to state that my colleague [ Mr. (raw- 
FoRD] is necessarily absent from the city on important business. 

‘Mr. BURNHAM. I desire to make the same announcen 
that I made yesterday, that my colleague [Mr. Gatrincre] 
is absent owing to the death of his son. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Jones] is unavoidably detained on the Lorimer investigation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania asks unanimous consent for 
the following agreement. 

‘The Secretary read as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Saturday, July 22, 1911, 
immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning bus! the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to 
a reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canad:, and 
‘or other purposes; before adjournment on that day the Senate 
= ee a I ain ae. any eomeents that may be 
ofe: » and upon e —throug! i regular parliamentary stages— 
to its final disposition. 
Further: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Thursday, July 27, 19 
immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning busines 
roceed to the consideration of the bill (I. R. 11! 
uties on wool an ctures of wool; and bet! 
journment on that day the Senate will vote upon the pending 
ment, any amendments that may be offered, and upon the bil!l—t 
ie rae ar parliamentary stages—to its final disposition. 


er: 
It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Tuesday, August 1, |. %) 
immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning business, © 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 44!) ' 
poe upon the free list cultural implements, cotton bagging, 1 
ies, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, 
timber, sewing salt, and other articles; and before a0) 5 
ment on that day the ¢ 


te will vote upon the pending amendmen’, 
any amendments that may e d e 


be offered, and upon the bill—through & 
regular parliamentary stages—to its final disposition. 

Further: . 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Thursday, August « 
immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning busine 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. ~° 
the appo Representatives in Congress amops the several 
ee et ee oe and ee eas on thet 

e Senate will vote upon the ding amen . mendmen’s 
that be offered, and’ a the bill—through the regular parla 
on. 


ous consent that on Monday, August 7) i. 

upon the conclusion of the routine morning busine’®, ©) 

Senate will proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution |’ °° 

Res. 14) to admit the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona a efore 
Union upon an equal footing with the original States; and that bete 


Smoot 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Taylor 
Townsend 
Warren 
Watson 
Wetmore 
Williams 


Johnston, Ala. 
Kenyon 


ent 


1911, 
for 


ral 











a m that legislative day the Senate will vote upon the 
ramet ant any amendments that may be offered, and upon 


is 


* paolution—through the regular parliamentary stages—to its final 
.position. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the agreement? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
tl » Senator from Pennsylvania whether this order has met with 
the concurrence of the leading men among the progressive Re- 
publicans and the leading men on the Democratic side? 

\lr. PENROSE. Mr. President, there has been a very general 
eon -yjtation with all Senators, who had views to express, regard- 
ing this matter, and an effort has been made to suit the conven- 
i nce and the views of every Senator who has expressed them. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to say as to this 
pro} osed order—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

“Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will say to the Senator from 
Nevada that this agreement was made because of the great 
anxiety which exists in the Senate and the great anxiety which 
exists in the country that the important measures before the 
Senate shall be disposed of. It seemed to be very generally 
conceded that most of these matters have been pretty well de- 
bated, and we conferred as far as possible with Senators who 
were likely to desire to debate the measures further. 

We realized, of course, the great difficulty about getting an 
arrangement of this sort to suit every individual Senator. I 
conferred with the Senators on this side of the Chamber as far 
as I possibly could, and I have not found a single dissent. I will 
be greatly disappointed if there should be a single dissent on 
this side of the Chamber, as I am sure the Senators on this 
side of the Chamber very generally concur in what I have said 
about the exceeding great importance of disposing of the busi- 
ness now before the Senate and adjourning Congress. 


ans ® 


I sincerely hope that there will be no objection to the pro- | 


posed arrangement. We have endeavored to make such an 
allowance of time as would permit ample further debate. In 
view of the elaborate debate that has been already had on most 
of these questions, as the only measures really which have not 
been debated are the statehood bill and theapportionment bill, and 
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we think we have allowed ample time for both of those measures, | 
I sincerely hope there will be no objection to the unanimous | 


consent which has been asked by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I would like to ask whether this order | 


has met with the concurrence of the Senator from Wisconsin 
{[Mr. La Forzerre]? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to the Senator from Nevada 
that I have been in* conference with the other Senators, and 
after meeting objections which have been interposed and making 
adjustments as best we could, it seemed to all those who were 
conferred with that it would be wise to adopt this plan of dis- 
posing of the business; and I have given it my concurrence. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I desire to say regarding 
this matter that I greatly regret that the progressives in this 
body, both Republicans and Democrats, have not been able to 
get together in such an effective organization as to prescribe a 
definite program of legislation which would embrace not only 
the reciprocity treaty and the tariff bills which have been sent 
from the House, but also general tariff legislation providing 
for a gradual reduction in excessive duties, and also great and 
important questions regarding interstate commerce, upon which 
public opinion is made up and with reference to which legisla- 
ten should be speedily had. 

I refer to the valuation of railroads clearly called for by the 
decision of the Supreme Court as one of the essential factors in 
rate regulation, and I refer also to the organization of an ad- 
ministrative tribunal of great dignity and character, with powers 
similar to those of the Interstate Commerce Commission, over 


trading corporations, such legislation to be not in place of but | 
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of doing it, even after this order shall hare been agreed to and 
the bills covered by the order disposed of. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am aware of that, Mr. President; but 
still we all know that when the matters covered by this order 
are disposed of there will be an immediate demand for the 
adjournment of Congress. 

For my own part, my judgment has always been that, whilst 
I am in favor of the abolition of the duty upon print paper, the 
only way of securing consideration of a general reduction of 
the oppressive duties of the tariff would be to keep the news- 
papers under the harrow until such legislation was accom- 
plished. I have no doubt that just as soon as this reciprocity 
bill is adopted there will be a demand throughout the country 
upon the part of the newspapers for the immediate adjourn- 
ment of Congress; that it will be alleged that the continued 
session of Congress is injuring business; and that a public 
sentiment will be created that will be powerful in favor of an 
immediate adjournment. I want to see the general considera- 
tion of the oppressive duties of the tariff under fair conditions, 
and I do not believe that we will have fair conditions for the 
consideration of all these questions after the newspaper ques- 
tion is disposed of. 

So I anticipate that there will be a demand for the immedi- 
ate adjournment of Congress, and I fear that the adoption of 
this order means that we will not, as I would wish, adopt a 
definite program calling for an adjournment of this session until 
October and a session then for the period of two months during 
which we can wipe the slate clean of all legislation demanded 
by public opinion and absolutely imperative. 

Mr. President, I fear also that in the haste of this legislation 
we may not be as prudent in our action regarding the reduction 
of the tariff as we would be under fair conditions of considera- 
tion. I do not believe that the torrid conditions which prevail 
now are such as to invite fair and moderate consideration of 
this great question, and I believe the conditions will be worse 
when the newspapers of the country are demanding an immedi- 
ate adjournment. 

I think, Mr. President, we can have no such opportune time 
for disposing of tariff legislation as we have now, legislation 
not upon radical lines but upon gradual lines of reduction, in- 
volving no serious readjustments of existing enterprises and no 
serious disturbance of business. We will not have this oppor- 
tunity at the next session. We will then have all the appropria- 
tion bills uncer consideration. Other legislation, genera! legis- 
lation, will be pressing. We will be upon the threshold of a 
campaign when partisans will be engaged rather in party 
jockeying with reference to a presidential race than in the seri- 





lous consideration of a great economic question. So far as the 


| 


Supplementary to the Sherman Act, and permitting great indus- | 


trial organizations of the country to conduct business outside 
of the shadow of the penitentiary. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

_ NEWLANDS. I yield for a question. 
‘ Mr. STONE. The measure to which the Senator from 
Nevada refers is important. So he might indicate other impor- 
ng legislation. Other important legislation may be passed by 
t © House and sent to the Senate. I rise only to direct his 
attention especially to this point, that an agreement to vote 
upon the bills named in the order proposed does not adjourn 


ongress, and if it is thought best by the Senate and the House 


Democratic Party is concerned, I fear that in the stress and 


strain of legislation now at this season intemperate action may 
be taken which will alarm the industries, and that again we 
will be compelled to enter into a campaign during a period of 


depression when the fears of the workingman will be aroused, 
when exaggeration will abound everywhere regarding disturb 


ance of business conditions, and in which a full dinner pai! may 
be the prevailing argument. We all know how pot tl that 
argument has been in the past. Inasmuch : » Pros sives 
have the control of both bodies, I see no reaso hy 1 should 


not be able to agree upon legislation, and u 
as will receive Executive approval, h ] 
so sustained by public opinion that the b tive W 
inclined to withhold his approval. 
So, Mr. President, I regret that the prog 
been temporarily divided by this conte ver the re Vv 
treaty ; the Democrats, true to their convict 3, t I ‘ ew 
that it means freer trade and that nothing sl | » done to 
imperil the ultimate triumph of the bill; the progre e ] ub 
licans, true to their convictions regarding pi | ng 
that this bill means discrimination against 1 
voritism to the manufacturer, and insisting u| rotect 
policy that deals alike with the farmer, the 1 
manufacturer, both sides equally sincere, and yet unable to i 
together upon this proposition, and by reason of tl ! i 
and prevented from getting together with reference 
of this body and the consideration of other importa 
The old leadership is gone; the old control is g - 
no longer the dominance of two or three great this 
body; we have no longer the tyranny of commit he Sen- 
ate to-day is a self-governing body. Composed, as it is, of com- 
petent men, I do not see why it should ness in 
a competent way and put upon the record statement 
of the questions which it proposes to take up in legislation and 
the questions which it proposes to take up through committ 
consideration, with a view to crystallizing all within a reason- 


t transa bus 


6° on with additional legislation, there is nothing in the way | able time in needed legislation. 
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I can not say that I object; it would be futile for me to object 
to this order; but I greatly regret that the newly established 
self-covernment of the Senate has not been accompanied by an 
orderly and efficient contro! of its own business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. {fs there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask for a rereading of 
the portion of the agreement which relates to the statehood bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary, without objection, 
will again read that portion of the order, as requested by the 
Senator from Idaho. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Further : 


It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Monday, August 7, 1911, 
immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning business, the 
Senate will proceed to the eonsideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 


Res. 14) to admit the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona Into the 
Union upon an equal feoting with the original States; and that before 
adjournment upon that legislative day the Senate will vote upon the 


pending amendment, any amendments that may be offered, and upee 
the resolution—-through the regular parliamentary stages—to its final 
disposition. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee ff this agreement—this 
gentlemen’s agreement, or otherwise, whatever it may be—con- 
templates that these are the only measures to be voted upon, 
and that after the vote the effort shall be made to adjourn? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, this request for unanimous 
consent only covers the bills mentioned therein. Of course the 
Senate and the House of Representatives are free to take up 
any other measures and to continue here until a date for ad- 
journment is agreed upon. The agreement simply provides for 
the disposition of these fire measures, 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire, if it be In order, as 
to why the bill providing for the publicity of contributions in 
campaigns has been omitted from this agreement? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, ft was very difficult to bring 
about an agreement on the measures contained in the orders 
which have been read, and several difficulties were encountered 
in including that measure or other measures in any unanimous- 
consent agreement at this time. There will be nothing, how- 
ever, to prevent the Senator from Iowa asking the Senate to 
consider the bill to which he refers; in fact, it is more than 
likely to be reached in due order on the calendar; its position 
and its prospects, so far from being jeopardized, are rather 
aided by this unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, not having been here many 
months, I was a little at a loss to understand whether this 
agreement might exclude this measure. It was suggested by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Magtrs} that these important 
measures were to be voted on. I have thought that the pub- 
licity of campaign expenses bill was as important as any bill 
that was before the Senate. I sat in the gallery at the Chicago 
eonvention and saw a plank that came from Wisconsin defeated 
along this line. The Democratic Party had such a plank in 
their last platform. It is a bill that both sides ought to be 
able to agree upon and pass at this session. I am not going 
to object or to raise amy question on the unanimous-consent 
agreement, but I do give notice that, so far as it may be proper, 
I shall attempt to call up that bill every day and urge it to a 
yote at this session of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, as the Senator 
from Iowa seems perhaps to have construed my remarks about 
an adjournment as indicative of an indisposition to consider 
the publicity bill, I desire to say, if he puts that construction 
on my remarks, I certainly did not intend it. I have been try- 
ing to get that bill considered, and shall continue to try to get 
it considered, but I think when we get these five very important 
matters embraced in one unanimous-consent agreement we have 
made great progress in disposing of important legislation. 
Those bills will be out of the way and there will be a better 
chance for considering the bill to which the Senator has. referred 
after those are disposed of than to leave them still in doubt. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator will not urge an adjournment, 
then, until 2 vote is had on the publicity bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. And I shall certainly be very 
sure to aid the Senator from Iowa in every way possible to get 
consideration of the publicity bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am heartily in accord 
with the terms of the agreement as but I want a 
little light on a parliamentary matter. Tis agreement being 
entered into, I take it there can be no vote upon the reciprocity 
measure or any amendment now pending or to be hereafter 
proposed until Saturday, the 22d. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask that as a parliamentary question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair supposes there may be 
votes on amendments right straight along as the bill is being 


JULY 14, 
considered, but that the vote upon the passage of the | 
be upon the day named in the agreement. However. 9; 
ment not theretofore disposed of must then be voted n 

Mr. CUMMINS. The agreement, however, seemed 
embrace all amendments pending and all that may be 1 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not amendments theretor lig. 
posed of, the Chair assumes. 

Mr. COMMINS. I should like fo have a clear unders: 
with regard to that part of the agreement. 

on PENROSE. If I may be permitted, if the Seno 1 
ee 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Low. via 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Of course amendments can be offered ona 
voted on prior to that date. The unanimous-consent a; 
simply provides that all amendments undisposed of or 
shall be offered on that day shall be voted on. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. May the Chair make this cye- 
tion? The unanimous-consent agreement expressly + 1 
that the vote shall be through the ordinary parliamentir: pr 
cedure, whieh means, of course, that the Dill must be yore) on 
in Committee of the Whole, and then, when reported to tho 
Senate, the amendments can again be submitted, and the (hai, 
assumes that the bill would not be reported to the Senate unti 
the day named. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Seeretary please read the terms of 
the agreement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will once again read 
the proposition. 

The Seeretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Saturday, July 2 
immediately wpon the conclusion of the routine morning 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. Kk. 441. 

romote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canad 
or other purposes, and that before adjournment on that day t! fe 
Dasred end open tHe bilrAhrough the’ regular’ parliaments") 
to its final disposition. ~ _ i a 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is very clear, Mr. President, from 
reading of the agreement, that the pending amendment cin not 
be voted upon until Saturday, the 22a of July, and, of cow 
no other amendment could be voted upon prior to the disnosi- 
tion of the pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that the intent— 
although the Chair did not draw this agreement—was t)int the 
then pending amendment should be voted upon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If there can be inserted the word “then” 
it will remove the obscurity which seemed to me to exist. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By consent of the Senator who sug- 
gested the agreement, the Secretary will insert the word “ then.” 

Mr. PENROSE. I accept the suggestion, Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. One further inquiry. 

Mr. ROOT. Let the word “then” be inserted in each cas 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; in each case. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sccretary will make the sug- 
gested change in each case. 

Mr. CUMMINS. After the agreement shall have been made, 
this bill, I understand, remains the unfinished business’? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly; until it is displace’. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to suggest to the Senator from /'enn- 
sylvania that we ought to have in the agreement an wnier- 
standing that if, prior to Saturday, the 22d of July, there sal 
be no disposition to debate the pending bill, he will be wi ing 
to have it laid aside temporarily, in order that the Senate may 
take up such a bill as has been suggested by my colleague (Mr. 
Kenyon], or any other bill, for debate and disposition. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, of course that would bo the 


intention. As I am advised, the debate on the reciprocity |)! 's 
nearly exhausted. There may be two or three Senators wi) still 
desire to address the Senate on that measure, and tlie ‘4c 


unfinished business would be Iafd aside and the Senate -ould 
proceed to the consideration of amy of these other measur’. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I observe that at the last moment & 
words “without debate” were stricken out of the sever:! [TO 
posals, and it occurs to me that they should be reinserted. [ put 
it in the form of a parliamentary inquiry. Take the rec! 
proposition, for instance. It is provided as to that that | 
be voted upon on the 22d instant. Now, the 22d is the ful! 
dar day running up fill 12 o’cloek midnight of the 22d. Supi' : 
many important amendments were pending, but that the deb ite 
consamed all the time up to 12 o’clock of the night of the : 
Se es ees Terao tas pine SEE 
we it mever reach a vote am mts. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator suggest inse'{ins 
the words “ without further debate”? 














1911. 
oases 


Mr. LA FPOLLETTE. It seems to me that the last day should The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
beg ven up to voting and that the words “without further de-| yield to the Senator from Virginia? 


~— 
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Senator from Kansas 


bate” should be inserted in all those orders clear through. Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 
sir. PENROSE. Mr. President, I accept the suggestion of the _ Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I simply desire to say to the 
6a stor from Wisconsin. Senator from Kansas that there is no doubt whatever about 
Mr. LODGE. That will greatly improve it. his parliamentary right to offer amendments, as he has indi- 


Mr. PENROSE. Those words were in the original agreement, | cated a purpose to do. So far as I am personally concerned, 
put were stricken out at the suggestion of a Senator. However, | as the Senator well knows, I shall vote against any amend- 
» my opinion they ought to be in the agreement. | ment to the reciprocity bill, but when his amendments are 
"Mr. LA POLLETTE. 1 think the Senator from Pennsylvania | offered to some other bill they will have my careful attention 
ss in error about the words “without further debate” being | and consideration. I am as anxious as he is that Senators 
stricken out at my SU; . shall remain, not only to avoid a vote being taken in their ab- 
Mr. PENROSE. 1 did not mean to say at the suggestion of | sence, but I am anxious that every Senator shall be present in 
the Senator from Wisconsin, but at the suggestion of a Senator. | the Senate during the consideration of these very important 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will tmsert those | matters; and, so far as I am concerned, the Senator need not 
words in the several agreements. fear that I will escape from the Senate any longer than may 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to hear the last para-| be necessary, as I was about to eseape a few moments ago to 
craph again read with those words in ft, to see what effect it | get a little tunch. I will be present and be delighted to hear 
will have. Under that proposition we may not get a chance to | anything that the Senator from Kansas may have to say, and 
debate the question covered by the last paragraph at all. will be sure to give to all he says and to all his amendments 
The VICE PRESIDPNT. The Secretary will read as re-| careful consideration. 
nested, Mr. BRISTOW. I regret that the Senator from Virginia 
The Secretary read as follows: a not -- as ae a a a — — 
: ecause, so attached, ave not the slightest doubt they 
te ee eg ce dee ye fap PL ~~ RRS would become the law and the reciprocity bill that reduces un- 
Senate will proceed, without further debate, to the consideration of the | important duties would then actually carry with it reductions 
joint resolution H. J. Res, 14. that are of great importance. I fear, if they are not attached to 
Mr. BORATL Mr. President, I do not think that the Senator | this bill, that there is great danger of such duties not being 
from Wisconsin desires that we proceed upon that date to vote | reduced, and that is the reason that I am appealing to the Sena- 
upon that matter without any further debate. tor from Virginia and to Senators on the other side of the 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE#. I do not desire the reinsertion of these | Chamber generally to help amend this bill, because it means 
words in that particular order. I think so long as—— effective legislation, when, in my judgment, failure to amend 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will not insert the | it greatly jeopardizes such legislation. 
words in that portion of the order. Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President—— 
Mr. PENROSE. That is right. The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerenr in the chair). 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the entry of | Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from 
the order? The Chair hears none, and by unanimous consent | Virginia? 
the order is entered. Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If perhaps bills and amendments 
RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, to bills which will give substantial relief to the great body of 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- | the American people can not meet with the approval of the 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade | present Chief Executive, I do not think’ we shall have to wait 
relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. | longer than two years until we shall have both a Congress and 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the/| a President, so that we can pass laws which will relieve the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. | great body of the people from the burdens which they have been 
Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— carrying. 
Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas Mr. BRISTOW. I gravely fear that that is the uppermost 








yield to me for just a moment? thing in the mind of the Senator from Virginia during this spe- 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas | cial session, instead of passing the remedial measures at this time, 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President—— 
Mr. BRISTOW. I do. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 


Mr. STONE. If it does not interfere with the plan of any | yield further to the Senator from Virginia? 
other Senator or any other announcement that may have been Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 
made, I will say that on Tuesday next, when the reciprocity bill Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The uppermost desire in my mind 
is laid before the Senate, I should like at that time to address | is te have a Congress and a President that will relieve the. peo- 
the Senate upon that bill. I am making this announcement so/| ple from the burdens which they are carrying. 
that if I am interfering with anyone else I may change the date. Mr. BRISTOW. And the Senator would a great deal rather 
Mr. SMOOT. There is no other announcement for speaking | postpone any revision of the tariff or any relief of that burden 
upon that day. ; until he has an opportunity to get such a President—that is, 
Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, before proceeding I should | he would rather that the legislation I have proposed should 
like the leader of the Democratic side to remain, if he will. not pass than to have taken away an issue that may, in his 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia is pres- | judgment, be effectively used in the next campaign. 
cot Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator from Kansas must 
Mr. BRISTOW. I want to say, before the Senator from Vir- | not measure my corn in his half-bushel measure. It is pretty 
ginia leaves the Chamber, that if the amendments I am offering, | well understood that that is the game he is playing here, but 
providing for the reduction of duties on these necessities where | he has no right to attribute any such purpose to me. 
such duties have been a burden to the people, are not incorpo- Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia 
rated into the reciprocity bill, I intend to offer them at every | is entirely mistaken, for I have not the slightest desire that 
opportunity to other tariff bills that may be presented. I will | two years from now there shall be in the White House a Demo 
urther say to the Senate that the unanimous-consent agree- | cratic President who will favor the revision of the tariff ac- 
ment to vote on a certain day has very wisely been so formed | cording to the opinions advanced by the Senator from Virginia. 
that amendments can be offered on any intervening day to any | I do not want such a thing to happen. I want the burdensome 
of the bills that are pending and be voted upon at that time, so | duties taken off now at this session of Congress, and not de- 
that Senators who contemplate escaping from the Chamber or layed for two years. 
from the eity at any time between now and the 7th of August Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Opportunity will be given to the 
may find some of their bills amended when they get back. Senator to vote for measures which will relieve the burdens of 
My purpose is to reduce duties that are a burden to the Amer- | the people, so far as the responsibilities of the Senate are con- 
ican people. I am not contending for the reduction of duties | cerned, and he knows that. He is an advocate, as he has stated, 
that never have been complained of, as this reciprocity bill | of the protective tariff, but this side of the Chamber does not 
does. It can not be hereafter alleged that opportunity was not | advocate duties In behalf of the great trusis and industrial 
given for Senators to meduce excessive duties, such as were re- | institutions of the country, which are taxing bey md reasonable 
ferred to by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. New.anps] in his | measure the resources of the great body of the American people. 
remarks pending the consideration of the unanimous-consent Mr. BRISTOW. And the Senator from Virginia knows that 
agreement. the Senator from Kansas does not advocate any such duties; 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President—— that he is now contending against them; and that he would 
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repeal them if he had the support of the Democratic side of 
this Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. The point of order is that a Senator can not 
be interrupted without the consent of the Senate. It has been 
ruled this morning several times that he can only ask a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the ruling this morning, 
the Senator from Kansas has the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. .Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do for a question. 
question. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not interrupt for the purpose 
of asking a question, but I interrupt to suggest that the point of 
order, so far as I am concerned, is hardly applicable. I do not 
think I proceeded at any time, at least I tried not to do so, until 
after I was recognized by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was several times ruled this 
morning that a Senator who had the floor could only be inter- 
rupted for the purpose of a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor], who I regret is not in the Chamber now— 
doubtless he is in the lunch room, which is entirely proper— 
made an inquiry when I yielded the floor to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] as to whether or not the Cuban 
planters and sugar producers had received any advantage as a 
result of the Cuban reciprocity treaty. I made the statement, 
as Senators will remember, that the sugar refiners received all 
of the advantage of the reduction of the duties; that the Cuban 
planters received none; and that the American consumer re- 
ceived only about 1.7.cents per 100 pounds reduction. In sup- 
port of that declaration I want to read from the hearings held 
before the subcommittee of the House of Representatives on 
June 28, 1911, from the testimony of Mr. Gilmore, a partner of 
the Arbuckles, who are engaged in the sugar-refining business, 
on the question whether or not the Cuban planters received any 
part of this 20 per cent reduction in the duties on imported raw 
sugar from Cuba: 


The CHAIRMAN. What effect, if any, did it have on the market price 
of raw sugar at New York? 


That is, the Cuban reciprocity agreement. 


Mr. Gi~mor®. Well, we had cheaper raw sugar from Cuba. 

The CHAIRMAN. 1. by the amount of the reduction in duty? 

Mr. GiLMoRR. Well, do not know that it was that amount fully, 
and yet I think it was, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. You think it was? 

Mr. Griumore. I do; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. That concession was 34.5 cents, was it not? 

Mr. GILMoORB. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you think it reduced the price of raw sugar 
that much in New York? 

Mr. GinmMore. I believe it did. 


I can only yield for a 


We commonly believed that the 


Cubans had not benefited at all, because they had given away the- 


benefit. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is that? 

Mr. GruMoreE. I say we commonly believed that the Cuban planters 
did not benefit at all by it, that they gave it away, and sold it that 
much cheaper. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom did they give it? 

Mr. ~ umn To the refiners; and the refiners, of course, gave it to 
the public. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the consumer of refined sugar in the United 
States get the benefit of that concession, in your judgment? 

Mr. GILMoRE, I believe he did get the full benefit of it. 


I have demonstrated by conclusive, indisputable figures that 
the only advantage which resulted to the consumer was a re- 
duction in refined sugar of 1.7 cents per 100 pounds, while the 
refiners bought it, according to their own statement, for 34} 
cents per 100 pounds less. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not Mr. Gilmore represent the Arbuckle 
Refining Co.? 

Mr. BRISTOW. He does. I stated that he did. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not Mr. Gilmore testify that the Arbuckle 
Refining Co. wants free sugar? 

Mr. BRISTOW. He did, I think; yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then if he testified that he wanted free sugar, 
how is it that this is helping the refineries? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will explain to the Senator gladly, and I 
thank him for bringing up that point. 

The only competitors of any consequence that the American 
refiners have in this country are the American beet-sugar pro- 
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ducers, and free raw sugar from the West Indies woun)a 
Senator from Utah knows, destroy the beet-sugar induc, i 
the United States and thereby destroy the only competitor {),,, 
the American sugar refiner has. If he can have free ray ae 
so that he could get it from the West Indies without paying .1, 
duty, it would then cost him $1.34 a hundred less th») it doe 
now. Having a monopoly of the refining business in the } nitea 
States, he would be able to crush the beet-sugar indusiry ; 
this country. Therefore he is now engaged in a propaganda ., 
induce the American Congress to repeal all sugar duties. There 
is not a beet-sugar producer in the United States who js y,; ms 
some way connected with the Havemeyer estate or {lc on 
Trust who does net know that that is true. _ 
Again, Mr. Atkins, the vice president of the America; 
Refining Co., said to be the largest purchaser of raw snyars j, 
the world, testified before the committee of the House oy [yo 
day, June 18, 1911, and I read from his testimony oy pave 164 
of section 2 of the hearings before the House commitimo 
Mr. ATKINS. You asked me another 


a little further. 
this— 


as the 


1 Sugar 


uestion that I wanted { 
That was, what advantage the Cuban has 


ernie 


Of course, referring to the treaty— 


if he makes no dollars and cents out of it. He has the advan: 
the United States market against all the world. He can yndorso)) 
every country in the world in the United States market to th > 
of that differential. Porto Rico or any of the free sucars thot 
in can undersell Cuba to the extent of $1.34 and stil! get the cam 
money for the sugar that Cuba gets. Now, that is the very gregtoct 
advantage—for Cuba to be able to have the contro! of the 
States market. 
To-day—and when I say “to-day” I mean at this period 
eign pore from all other parts of the world have practically dis. 
appeared. The rate of duty under the Dingley Act of $1.64 is ¢ deaq 
letter, and $1.34 is the revenue rate of duty on sugars, bec: 
sugars supply nearly all the demand for foreign imports. 
r. Maptson. Yes; there is no question about that; but it {s also 
true, as you stated, that during the time that the snear is really com. 
ing to the country that reduction is of no practical benefit to them: they 
do not get the benefit of the 34 cents reduction. F 
Mr. ATKINS. No; they get no money out of it. 


ause Cuban 


There is the testimony of officers and representatives of the 
two greatest refineries in the United States, one of them the 
greatest refinery in the world, and the gentleman testifying, 
Mr. Atkins, being, so it is reported, the largest purchaser of raw 
sugars in the world, states that the Cuban producer gets no 
part of the 344 cents reduction in the duty that was given ir 
the Cuban reciprocity bill. 

I incorporate this testimony in the Rrcorp to demonstrate the 
accuracy of my statement that Cuban reciprocity transferred 
from the Treasury the amount of 20 per cent of the duty on all 
Cuban sugar to the pockets of the sugar refiners, less 1.7 cents 
per hundred pounds, and that that law has in fact given them 
a differential far greater than was ever contemplated when 
the Dingley law was passed, and that they have no complaint, 
and can haye no complaint, at the reduction of duties as I 
propose. ae 

I can not understand why any man should object to reducing 
the duty on refined sugar very materially. As I have said, 1 
think it ought to be reduced more than I have suggested. But 
I am very anxious to get what I can now, and hope at an ear'y 
date to get additional reductions, always maintaining © sit 
cient duty to encourge and promote the continued developmen 
of our beet-sugar industry, which should be the pride of every 
American citizen. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. . 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho sit 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary w! I] the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following * 
answered to their names: 
Bacon Cullom 
Baile Cummins 
Bora Curtis 
Bourne Dixon 
Brandegee Gronna 
Briggs Guggenheim 
Bristow Heyburn 
Johnson, Me. 


Kern 
Seaaeele “4 wae 
‘ap D 
Clark, Wyo. ice 


Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce that my colleazue - a 
sarily detained on the committee to examine into the | 
matter. I wish to make this announcement for the (1 


Pome! 
Root ; 


Shiv 


McCumber 
McLean 
Martin, Va. Shively 
Martine, N. J. Smit es 
Smoo 


Myers 5 ; 
Newlands Swanson 
Oliver Taylor — ; 
srermen Townse! 


‘age Watson 
Paynter 


Williams 
Perkins Works 
Poindexter 
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ur. BURNHAM. I wish to make the same statement as be- 
fore with reference to my colleague (Mr. Gart1nceR). 

vhe VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators bave an- 

vered the roll call, A quorum of the Senate is present. 
ue BRISTOW. Another result of the amendment I have 
offered Will be to increase the revenue. Now, that is an interest- 
in . proposition —to increase the revenues by reducing the duties 
and still not increase importations. It is not unreasonable to 
suggest an increase of the revenue by decreasing the duties, if 


such reductions will result in an increased importation, but this | 


amendment of mine as it is now drawn will reduce duties and 
still inerease the revenues without increasing importation. It 
does it in this way. The sugar that is imported—that is, 80 per 
cont of it—tests 95° by the polariscope, and that pays a duty of 
$1.65 2 hundred. If you take out the Dutch standard color 
test, sugars will be imported that test by the polariscope more 
than 95. Sugars will come in above 16 in color testing 97 and 98, 
pecause there will be a market for sugar of the lighter color. 
Snears of that color, for instance [indicating], sugars of this 
color [indicating], will come in and pay $1.75}, while they 
would now have to pay $1.90, and that is high enongh to keep 
them out and they do not come in at all. They come in as dark 
sugar that tests 95, and therefore only pay $1.65. 

If the Dutch standard were taken out it would come in as 
sugar testing 98 or 99, and instead of paying $1.65 it would pay 
$1.75; and the same hundredweight of sugar that is brought into 
the country and consumed would cost less to the people, because 
the duty would be a reduction on refined sugar, which is the 


protective duty which the refiner has when he sells it; it would | 


be less by 15 cents a hundred than that, while it would pay more 
duty by 10 cents a hundred than the duty which the refiner pays 
when he buys it for refining purposes. So the result would be 


that the importation of sugar for sale to the public instead of to | 


the refiner and the importer would pay $1.75 duty on the high- 
grade sugar, while otherwise the refiner would purchase the 
same sugar in a darker color and only pay $1.65 duty. 

I will now take up the Dutch standard and discuss that. It 
has been referred to many times, and the Senator from Utah 
and myself had an animated discussion concerning it yesterday. 
The Dutch standard is a device for testing the purity of sugar, 
that was adopted more than a century ago by the Dutch mer- 
chants of Holland. It was a color test. At that time the color 
test was the only test known for the purity of sugar. 

It consisted of 17 bottles of this type [indicating], represent- 
ing grades of sugar from 8, which was the lowest, to 25, which 
was the highest. This is No. 8. That was the lowest in com- 
mercial use—all cane sugar, of course. 

The Dutch standard was never used to measure the saccha- 
rine qualities of beet sugar. It was first devised something over 
a hundred years ago. Then there was an ascending scale from 
8 up to 25. That is No. 12 [exhibiting], the bottle I now hold 
in my hand. This one is No. 14 [indicating]; this one is No. 
15; this is No. 17; this is 25. This 25 is pure sugar [exhibit- 
ing]. Before the centrifugal process of refining or purifying 


Sugar was invented or devised sugars never were manufactured | 


as white as that, because the old process of cleansing and 
purifying sugars by settling was the only one known. That is, 
a hogshead would be provided with holes in the bottom of it 
and the sugar would be dumped from the boiling pan into the 
hogshead and the molasses would settle to the bottom and drain 
out of it and the sugars on top were the purest sugars. That 
process was used until it was made as pure as it was possible 
to make it under that process. Those sugars are called now 


muscovado sugars, and that process is used in the crude form | 
in many countries. It is almost exclusively used in the Philip- 


pines, where the sugars are very crude up to this time, some 
improvement having been made in recent years, I believe. 

For a long time this Dutch standard was the only process 
known to commerce for testing the purity of sugar. If I re- 
member rightly, about 30 years ago—I may not be accurate in 


iy statement as to the exact number of years—a scientist dis- | 


covered a process known as the polariscope process, by which 
rays of light were passed through the melted sirup, and any 
impurity, such as water or molasses, in the sugar deflected the 
Tays, so that it would measure with absolute accuracy the sac- 
charine strength of the sugar. That has been substituted by 
every organized government on the earth for the color test, with 
the exception of seven. All the countries never adopted the 
Dutch standard absolutely. The English Government, as I said 
this morning, had a sugar test of its own. It has discarded 
that now and fellows the polariscope test exclusively. 

i have examined the tariffs of 117 nations, or I should say 
organized governments, on sugar, and 110 of the 117 do 
not use a color test. A large number of those that formerly 
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| usea the color test and the Dutch standard as the prevail- 
| ing test have discarded it. I want to read a number of 
| the principal nations which have discarded and no longer 
| use the color test: The United Kingdom of Great : Britain, 
| Australia, the Bahamas, Barbados, British Guiana, Jamaica, 
| Newfoundland, the South African Customs Union, the Argen- 

tine Republic, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
| Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark—I will say that Denmark 
| discarded it within the last two years; three years 


ago 
Denmark was one of the countries that used it: at that 
time there were eight; there are now only seven—Ecuador, 
Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Mexico, the Nether 
lands, Norway, Roumania, Russia, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Venezuela, British Central Africa, British East Africa, Ber 
muda, British North Borneo, Dominica, Servia, Persia, Danish 
West India Islands, Algeria, French West Africa, Martinique, 
| Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras,. French Oceanica, 
German West Africa, German East Africa, Holland—the Hol- 
landers have abandoned it and no longer use the standard 
| which her merchants established—Dutch West Indies, Dutch 
Guiana, Montenegro, Portuguese Southwest Africa and South 
| east Africa, Costa Rica, Bolivia, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
| Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. 

The countries that use the Dutch standard at this time are 
| Canada, Portugal, Sweden, British India, China, Japan, and the 
| United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER, And Germany? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; Germany discarded it several years 
ago. 

It is an interesting observation, in examining the tariff, that 
|} none of the countries use it in the same way we do, because 
they have an ascending scale in assessing duty when tested by 
the color as well as by the polariscope. That is, Portugal per- 
mits sugar to come in that is not above No. 20 Dutch standard 
before the maximum is assessed, which makes a very light 
sugar, while we Assess the maximum duty if it is only 16 in 
color. I do not happen to have at present a sample of 20, but 
it is slightly darker than this [indicating]. Sweden has 18 as 
the maximum. British India varies from 16 to 22, grading the 
duty as the sugar becomes purer, so that the maximum duty is 
not assessed until the sugar tests 22 in color. Japan has 4 
grades, 11, 15, 18, and 21. The United States fixes 16 as the 
sole grade and makes all sugars above that color pay the high- 
est duty, and it is the only Government that uses the Dutch 
standard, with the exception of China, that fixes the maximum 
so low. China fixes it at 10, and refined sugar is almost an 
unknown quantity in China. The only place where they sell 
the black sugar of the Philippines, a sample of which I am sorry 
I have not here, is really in China. That is the reason why 
we do not get any more Philippine sugar than we do. It is be- 
cause there is so much impurity in it that the refiners here do 
not want the trouble of taking the impurities out of it. 

Canada has an interesting use of the Dutch standard, and it 
is much more favorable to the public than ours is. Canada 





I 


the same as we do. All sugars not above 16 Dutch standard ir 


| color and testing not more than 88° pay $1.08 per hundred 


A 


| pounds. A sugar as low as 88 in purity is a dark-colored su 


| the light-brown sugar at a reasonable duty. A sugar of that 
kind [indicating], which is the old brown sugar we used to 

in our markets, that tests 96, and is above 16, in Canada tl: 
| importer would pay a duty of $1.08 plus a cent and a half a 
degree in purity for every degree above 88. So the duty in 
Canada on sugar like that sample, which is above No. 16 in 
color and tests 96 in purity, would be $1.20 a hundred. It is not 


10 
maximum duty is assessed, regardless of the saccharine strengil 


pays $1.90 instead of $1.40}, or $1.475, as it should. Im Canada 


polariscope test as to its purity. 
If this Dutch-standard provision of ours required that N 





degree above 96 it should pay 34 cents a hundred, it would 
correspond with the Canadian duty and would not give ihe 
refiners the monopoly that the Dutch standard does in our 
tariff, because it could not be used as a means of forcing al! 
sugars to the refiners for a market. Light-brown sugars could 
then come in and pay a duty on their purity. I herewith sub- 
mit a statement from a well-known scientific authority, Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley. 


fixes in her laws a color test as well as the polariscope test, 


| So there is no difficulty in the Canadian consumer purchasing 


barred by the Dutch standard there, because the saccharine 
purity still regulates the amount of the duty after No. 16 in color 
is reached, while our tariff requires that after 16 is reached thie 
or purity. So that sugar which tests 88 or 90 and is above 16 


it) 


it would pay exactly what it ought to pay, measured by | re 


in color sugar testing 96 should pay $1.684, and that for eve: 
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WHAT DR. WILEY SAYS. 


Dr. Wiley, in an article in The Forum, written some years 
ago, in speaking of the Dutch standard, says: 


From a strictly scientific point of view, the only objectionable feature 
of the sugar schedule is the Dutch standard of color. 

In former times, when the Dutch merchants dealt only in Java 
sugars, and the polariscope was not in commercial use, the color stand- 
ard was a@ useful method of discriminating between sugars of different 
saccharine strength. Now it is possible to make a nearly white sugar 
which will not give a polariscopic reading of above 85, and a very 
dark one—below No. 16, in fact—which will polarize nearly 100. 

It is a pitiable spectacle to see a great nation, the largest sugar con- 
sumer in the world, confiding the standard of its revenue from this 
great staple to an irresponsible foreign broker. The makers of sugar 
the world over will fill the orders received from the importers of this 
country with a product over or under No. 16, as may be desired. The 
grade of color will have no constant relation to saccharine strength. 
It is easy to see that there will be no burning desire among our im- 
yorters to pay the differential of 12.5 cents-per hundred pounds, when, 
o dumping a little molasses or lime into the kettle during manufacture, 
the same sacchariné grade of sugar can be secured with a dark color, 
and that amount of duty saved. 

It is not claimed that the differential duty is for the benefit of the 
sugar growers in this country. Any protection afforded to them is 
prope rly given in the direct tariff, as determined by the praceee. 
The injection of the Dutch color standard into the tariff bill was 
either a case of heredity—it having existed in former bills—or else it 
was due to some influence brought to bear — our legislators. It is 
not probable that a company consisting mostly of lawyers, sitting in a 
star chamber to determine the methods of levying duties, would think 
of the abuses to which the Dutch standard could be subjected. 

If our people understood the unfair and unscientific discriminations 
imposed by = Dutch color standards, they would soon find means of 
abolishing them, 

This paper, having been written from a scientific point of view, has 
nothing to do with a differential duty. The latter is solely an economic 
question. But we have a right to protest against an unfair, partial, 
and false standard for ascertaining the grade of sugars on which the 
differential is paid. 

Dr. Wiley, as we all know, is an eminent scientist, and 
stands for the best things in our economic and scientific affairs, 
and his word should have some weight with us upon a question 
of this kind. Dr. Wiley, in another article in The Forum, in 
volume 23, says: 

By retaining the obsolete system of valuing sugars according to the 
Dutch standard of color, however, this difficulty is only increased. 

One hundred years ago, when the Dutch colonies produced cane sugar 
in a uniform manner by the same process of manufacture, the character 
of the sugar was rather definitely determined by its color, but modern 
systems of manufacture have rendered such tests absolutely worthless. 


The retention of this standard in our customs duties is the open 
sesame to favoritism and every conceivable fraud. 


DAVID A. WELLS’S VIEWS, 


David A. Wells, a well-known authority, in referring to the 
Dutch standard, says: 


What is of one color in cloudy weather may be another in sunshine, 
and the simple process of drying alone may cause a difference of. one or 
more numbers in grade in any given sample of sugar. There have un- 
doubtedly been cases where the delay contingent on holding a cargo 
of sugar for reexamination and resampling has, from drainage and 
oye. subjected the importer to a very considerable additional amount 
of duty. 


I hope I have made that clear to the Senators who are at- 
tempting to follow me, and if I have not, I shall welcome any 
questions, of course. 

The allegation is made that the Dutch standard is intended 
to protect the American consumer from the importation of im- 
pure sugar, and the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
stated yesterday that that was its purpose. In that the senior 
Senator from Utah is mistaken. It is not intended for that 
purpose, and it does not serve that purpose. There is no proc- 
ess of purifying sugars that is so cheap as the centrifugal 
process. It is the cheapest process of purifying and refining 
sugars known to men. On this subject I read a statement 
made by Mr. A. Given, of the Agricultural Department: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau of Chemistry. 
There are no methods by which raw sugar can be bleached white or 
nearly white known to this office, other than by steam washing, which 
will make it nearly white. The sirup can be white and the crystals 
obtained therefrom are white by bone-black. filtering, but this process 
is as expensive as a the sugar and making it perfectly white, 
even more expensive, as filters will not last as long with impure sirup 


as with pure sirup. 
A. Given, Scientific Assistant. 


The old process of draining is of course cheaper, but it does 
not purify; it leaves the sugar very dark; the molasses will not 
seep out; but the rapid revolutions of the centrifugal machine— 
1,500 times a minute—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. In just a moment. Will throw out the mo- 
lasses the same as the rapid revolutions of the cream sepa- 
rator will throw the milk—the heavier of the ingredients—to 
the outer edge of the receptacle. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branpecee in the ¢| 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator again 

Mr. BRISTOW. In just a moment. It is the same p, 
exactly. Molasses, which is heavier than the sugar ecry«; 
thrown to the outer edge of the revolving receptacle 
inner part of the crystals are thereby freed from the jm). 
which are not anything that is foul or unwholesome: ; ;. 
simply not sugar; it is either water or sirup. This sugar jiy,;, 
cating], which is sugar testing 98, is just as pure ani 
some and healthful as refined granulated sugar, but ¢), 
some molasses and water moisture in it which is no; 
That is called impurity, not because it is impure, but p. 
is a substance foreign to the saccharine. 

I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did not the Senator on yesterday say tj; » 
pure-food law would protect the American consumer 
class of sugar? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly; if there were anything uny), 
some in it, it would. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not. The Senator has just so sia: 
that. That is what I wanted the Senator to admit. The, 
other thing, Mr. President. Did not the Senator yester 
that the centrifugal process was not a refining process’ 

Mr. BRISTOW. He did not. The centrifugal process js g 
refining process. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Is not every pound of sugar that comes here— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just wait a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas doe. 
clines to yield at present. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will yield in a moment. The 
process is a process of refining. The Senator from Kansis 
never has said anything else. He contended yesterday that it 
was, and he so states now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, did not the Senator from Kap- 
sas yesterday say that every pound of sugar that came from 
Cuba went through a centifugal process? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; I do not think I said that every pound. 
I will answer the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, 96— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I demand the floor uniil I 
answer the question. If the Senator will wait until | get 
through, I will yield to him for as many questions as he wants 
to ask. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not want any street-corner debate, such 
as we had here yesterday. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not ask anything but questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas has 
the floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Kansas does not think 
he said yesterday that every pound that comes from Cuba went 
through the centrifugal process, but he did say that a very large 
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percentage of the sugars that come from Cuba go through the 


centrifugal process of refining. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFEICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield further to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator now has admitted that the cm 
trifugal process is a refining process of sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. I never denied it. I always 
stated it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then yesterday the Senator stated that under 
the law all sugars refined by any process would pay 51.0. — 

Mr. BRISTOW. I never said that. I never made such a 
statement, and the Senator from Utah knows it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the law says, “on sucit | bove 
No. 16 Dutch standard in color and on all sugar which es 
gone through a process of refining,” $1.90. If the Cuba sugar 
has gone through a process of refining, why does not uw! Cubes 
sugar pay $1.90. . 

Mr. BRISTOW. Because it does not, and if the Senator tm 
Utah has examined the imports he knows it does not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President—— . a 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just wait until I get through, please. /"* 
remain quiet now; do not get excited. ee 

The customs officials in interpreting that law and cole’ 
duties construe the word “ refined” to refer. to sugars (lit 0°." 
passed through the process of refining used by the A ee 
sugar refiners, the bone-black process of refining; and ‘he “" 
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toms officials do not consider that language to mean that sugars 
which are refined or purified by the centrifugal process are to 
pay the full $1.90 per 100 pounds. The customs officials there- 
fore assessed a duty, as the Senator from Utah knows, of 
¢1.684 per 100 for sugars that test 96 and are not above No. 16 
Dutch standard in color. Nine-tenths of those sugars, I should 
judge, at least, are sugars that have been refined or purified by 
the centrifugal process, and the customs officials do not assess 
the $1.90 per 100 pounds duty on that sugar unless in color it 
is more than 16 Dutch standard. If above 16 Dutch standard 
they assess $1.90, regardless of its saccharine purity. 

Now. I have answered the question of the Senator and in 
order—— 
~ Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. In just a minute. I desire to complete the 
answer. In order to fortify my statement as to the facts I 
will read from the imports entered for consumption for the 
vear ending June 30, 1910, as given by the Bureau of Statistics. 
j am reading from the figures that are provided by the Bureau 
of Statistics 

Mr. SMOOT. We do not disagree in that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As to the amount of duty that is paid on 
sugars that are below 16 Dutch standard regardless of their 
saccharine purity. 

We imported over 3,000,000,000 pounds of sugar that tested 
not above 95 degrees from Cuba, and that sugar paid $1.65 per 
hundred pounds duty less 20 per cent. 
jn color and not above 95 in saccharine purity 

We imported from Cuba 296,000,000 pounds of sugar that 
tested 96 by the polariscope and that was not above 16 Dutch 
standard, and that paid at the customhouse a duty of $1.684 
per hundred, less of course the 20 per cent, which applies to all 
these quotations. 

We imported from Cuba last year 2,369,000 pounds of sugar 
not above 16 Dutch standard, that tested 97° by the polariscope, 
and the customs officials collected on that importation $1.72 : 
hundred pounds, less the 20 per cent. This is centrifugal sugar 
refined or purified by the centrifugal process, in color not above 
16 Dutch standard, testing by the polariscope 97, and the cus- 
tomhouse officers collected $1.72 and not $1.90. 

We imported from Cuba 1,611,000 pounds of sugar not above 
16 Dutch standard testing 98° by the polariscope, and the 
customs officials collected on that sugar $1.753 per hundred 
pounds duty, less 20 per cent. If any of the sugars to which I 








have referred, testing from 95 up to 98, had been above 16 in | 
color they would have paid $1.90 per hundred pounds, but since | 


none of them were above 16 in color none of them paid $1.90, 
though they were all centrifugal sugars refined in Cuba by the 
centrifugal process. 

I think I have answered the question of the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator and I do not disa- 
gree as to the figures he has quoted, but I want to ask the 
Senator now in all seriousness if a sugar that is 95 per cent 
has not gone through a process of refining? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, the law says: 


And on all sugar which has gone through a process of refining, 1 cent | 


and ninety one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound. 


The Senator also, as I understood him, said that they had 
decided that the only case of refining was where a bone black 
had been used in the refining of sugar that would pay $1.90. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will allow me, let me state 
exactly what I did say. I said the customs officials in assess- 
ing the duty interpreted the word “ refining” to refer only to 
that process of refining used by American refiners, who use 
the bone-black process. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it not a fact that many of the beet-sugar re- 
finers of Germany do not use the bone-black process, and is it 
not a fact that the beet-sugar industry in the United States does 
not use the bone-black process of refining? Therefore, under the 
Statement made by the Senator that such sugars would not be 
refined sugars, German beet sugar could come into this country 
as unrefined sugar. I will not again interfere with the Senator 
to ask him any more questions; but if I have time, I shall dis- 
cuss that question. I want Senators to know just what the 
truth is under the law. 

Mr. BRISTOW. .Mr. President, referring to the Senator's 
question, the beet-sugar factories in the United States may use 
another process in refining their sugars. 

a For the information of the Senator, I will say 

Y do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Upon reflection, I believe that many of our 
beet-sugar factories refine by the use of lime and centrifugals. I 
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am aware that there is in Germany a sugar known as “ 
beet,” I believe. 

Mr. SMOOT. “ Beet root” is the name by which they call it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is an impure sugar that would not 
find a market here, and could not, except to refiners; it does 
not come to this country, and there has never been any effort 
to export it to this country. The Germans can refine it there 
just as cheaply, but our duty on the refined sugar is so ex- 
cessive that the Germans never have made any attempt at all 
to invade our sugar market. 

The only competitor that the beet-sugar industry in the 
United States has is the cane sugar from the Tropics. Anyone 
familiar with the beet-sugar business knows that the Ge 
beet-sugar producer is not a competitor of the American ! 

He can not meet the American in this 


crude 


li 


as “beet root,” is not practicable, because it would not 
a market; it would not be fit to use; it would have to be sold 
to the refiners, and no one would export crude beet sugar from 
Germany to be refined here when he could refine it in Germany. 
It would be an impracticable thing to do, and therefore it is of 
no use to consider such a proposition. 

The truth is that the beet-sugar producer in this country has 
but one competitor, and that is the sugar of the Tropics, and the 
sugar of the Tropics has no market here now except to the re- 
finers. They are the only purchasers of tropical sugar, because 
the Dutch standard of color keeps it so dark that it can not 
find a market with the general public. Therefore, the American 
refiner, using tropical cane sugar in its raw state, purifies it, 


| refines it, and puts in on the market as refined granulated sugar. 


| 





That meets in the American market the product of the beet 
sugar factory, which only produces the refined granulated sugar. 
The beet-sugar manufacturer produces only refined sugar, and 
he can meet in successful competition any tropical cane sugar 
or centrifugal sugar, that has not gone through the process of 
bone-black refining, with a duty of $1.75 or less. He can meet 
that competition successfully, and being able to meet that com- 
petition successfully, there is not the slightest oc. asion for any 
duty in excess of that to give him the necessary protection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I asked the Senator from Kansas a ques 
tion yesterday which, I think, was not very clearly answered, 
and which, as it has been again brought up to-day in this por- 
tion of his discussion, I should like to have him now make clear. 
I asked him yesterday under what authority the customhouse 
officials, in passing upon the admission of Cuban sugars, would 
allow less than a duty of $1.90 per hundred pounds, and assun 


| that it must reach the 16 Dutch standard in order that that 


assessment might be levied upon it, when the law clearly de- 
clares that the duty of $1.90 a hundred pounds shall apply 
where the sugar measures up to No. 16 Dutch standard, and 
also—although the word “also” is not used, it is clearly under 
stood—also where the sugar has gone through a refining 
process? Now, as the centrifugal process is a method of re 
fining, where do they get the basis for the construction that 
sugar which has gone through the centrifugal process and is a 


| refined sugar, but is not in color the Dutch standard, should 


not have assessed against it a duty of $1.90 per hundred pounds 
That seems to me to be the whole crux of this question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am very glad the Senator has put that 
question in that way. I might say that, possibly, I have used 
the word “ refining” in a sense that the customs officials would 
not recognize. I have said that any process of purifying sugar 
was a process of refining. The purifying of sugar and the 
refining of sugar, to my mind, are identical terms. Evidently 
the customs officials do not so consider them. Any process that 
cleanses sugar from impurities or from foreign substances, to 
my mind, is a process of refining. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the law mean that? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not think it does. I will give th 
ator from North Dakota my views on it as I proceed. 

To my mind, that is a process of refining. The first was the 
old process of settling, which produces what is known to the 
trade as muscavado sugar—that is, the dark, moist, sugars, the 
best of which rarely grade above 89 in saccharine strength. 
That is a process of refining. It is that process which was the 
earliest known to men. 

The centrifugal process was subsequently discovered, and it 
is a very great improvement, just the same as the cream sepa- 
rator is an improvement over the old system of permitting the 
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cream to rise to the top of the jar and skimming it off. We 
have made progress in gathering the cream as well as in gather- 
ing the sugar erystals out of the cane juice. I have treated 
that process as a process of purifying or refining. I have used 
the terms as synonymous. Bvidently the Treasury Department 
does not consider the term “refining” as used in the Jaw to 
refer to either of those processes of purifying sugars. think 
the Treasury Department is right, because if it did, if the word 
“refining” in the law referred to any process of purifying in 
the teehnical use of it, they would have to assess $1.90 on any 
kind of sugar that came in, for there is no sugar that has not 
been purified to some extent by some process, and I might say 
refined to some extent by some process. But I think the con- 
fusion probably arises from my use of the terms “ purifying” 
and “refining” as synonymous, while technically the Treasury 
officials would probably consider them to be terms referring to 
different processes—one a process used by the refiners, who take 
what is know as raw sugar and produce from it granulated 
sugar, and the other a process which takes the cane juice and 
produces from it the lighter brown sugars and, in the most 
perfected form, the white sugars by the centrifugal process. 

. That is the only explanation that I can make, I have taken it 
for granted that that is the distinction they make. I do not 
give this as authoritative at all, but it is my explanation of the 
fact that they do not consider centrifugal sugars as refined 
sugars as so described in the statute. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think the Senator now is clearing up 
that which was the bone of contention between him and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and which some other Sen- 
ators, including myself, did not very thoroughly understand. 
The process of refining under the bone-black process is simply 
eliminating from the bulk of the sugar the water and the sirup, 
or those things which we call impurities. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is right. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And the process known as centrifugal is 
eliminating the water and the sirup. Both of them secure 
exactly the same end, both eliminate from the bulk of the sugar 
the same ingredients; but as the law does not mention the bone- 
black process or any other process, why should the customhouse 
officials adopt the standard they have if some better standard 
can be obtained, even though it might bring in much more 
sugar, very much cheaper, or even at a higher rate? 

I want in this connection to suggest to the Senator that if he 
is going to differentiate between these processes and denominate 
one as “a purifying process” and the other as “a refining 
process,” then his amendment, in order to get the benefit of 
these provisions, ought to refer to the purifying as well as to 
the other process, and give us the benefit of that, so that there 
can not be the same mistake again, or what I, at least, regard 
as a mistake by the customs officials. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator’s suggestion might remedy what 
apparently on its face appears to be an inconsistency in the 
ruling of the Treasury Department; but I do not think the 
Treasury Department could consider anything else as the in- 
tention of Congress, because we provide, first, that the duties 
shall be 95 cents a hundred pounds on sugar that tests 75 de- 
grees, and for each additional degree of purity the duty shall be 
34 cents additional. Of course we could not help but mean 3} 
cents for each additional degree of purity, and the impurity or 
foreign substance must be taken out by some kind of a process. 
Therefore Congress meant that if there was 25 per cent of sirup 
or foreign substance in sugar other than the saccharine crystals, 
there should be a duty of 95 cents levied on it. Now, to get 
out, degree by degree, these foreign substances, it must be done 
by some process of refining; and we go on and refine and 
purify until we get 90 degrees, we will say, and on the 90-degree 
sugar the duty is $1.474, if I calculate it correctly. The differ- 
ence between 95 and $1.474 is assessed, because impurities have 
been taken out by this process of refining. 

If Congress did not mean that those impurities should be 
taken out in some way, that provision should not have been in 
the law; and so the Treasury Department could come to no 
other conclusion than that meant that the sugar 
should be assessed on the degrees of purity up until the color 
reached 16; and the color having reached 16, then a different 
method of assessing duties is adopted; that is, the polariscope 
is then set aside and the color method is adopted. The color 
method being adopted, then the department has concluded that 
the process of refining meant what is commonly known as re- 
fined or granulated sugar. It came to the only conclusion to 
which it could have come under the circumstances. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Then, Mr. President, to make it abso)y:.1, 
clear, this bottle [indicating] has been refined—or, rather, )));j. 
fied—by the centrifugal process. - 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; so I am advised. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And not by the bone-black process? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And that bears a duty of $1.90 per hup. 
dred pounds? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Because of its color. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not because it has been refined, but poe. 
cause it is above No. 16 Dutch standard? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The sugar in this bottle [indicating) | 
understand has been refined by another process? 

. BRISTOW. Yes. 

. McCUMBER. By the bone-black process? 

. BRISTOW. Yes. 

. McCUMBER. And it bears a duty of $1.90? 

. BRISTOW. It does. 

. McCUMBER. Not because it is above the No. 16 Dutch 
standard at all, but because it is refined and, of course, it abso- 
lutely is above any color. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just a moment. If it were not above 15 
it would not carry the duty of $1.90. If it were below 16 in 
color, it would carry a duty on its saccharine strength by the 
polariscope test. 

Mr. McCUMBER. After it has been refined by the bone 
black process, will it not always be above No. 16? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It will always be above that; yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Therefore, the $1.90 has no reference 
whatever to the Dutch standard in this sample, because it neces- 
sarily must be above No. 16 Dutch standard. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As to that sample; yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘That duty is upon the refinement and not 
upon the Dutch standard. I think we understand the Senator's 
position pretty well now. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, Mr. President, I have a number of 
statements and tables here that I would like permission to in- 
sert in the Recorp at the proper place, as I have quoted from 
them frequently. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave is 


nted. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire also to incorporate into the Rrcoxrp 
a statement from Mr. David Stetson as to the cost of refining 
sugar—and, of course, when I refer to “ refining sugar” | refer 
to the process used by the American refiners and not to the cm 
trifugal process. In a letter which he wrote to Mr. W. B 
Thomas, of Boston, Mass., published in No. 16 of the hearings 
‘before the committee of the House of Representatives which 
were had June 30, 1911, he makes the statement that at 50 cent 
for refining sugar the margin would be small, yet there is 4 
paying profit in refining at one-half cent per pound. 

The difference in price of raw and refined sugar in the Unite: 
States varies from 75 cents a hundred to 90 cents a hundred 
and ‘sometimes it is more than 90 cents a hundred; and th's gen- 
tleman, who says that he knows, states that there is 1 ¢ 
profit in refining sugars at 50 cents a hundred pounds, s : 
that the margin of profit to the refiner above 50 cents per hun 
dred pounds is an excessive profit for their business; ai si 
the high duty on refined sugars shuts out foreign com) 
it is too high; it prevents any importation; it, is prohibit! 
ought to be reduced; and it can be reduced in excess 
amount that I suggest in this amendment, because suc! 
tion can be made without in the slightest degree harming tie 
legitimate profits of the American refiner, and the reduc! 
be made without jeopardizing in any way the success ©! 
beet-sugar industry. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President—— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from |: 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from. Massachuse''s. 

Mr. LODGE. The sugar duties may be too high or {0 10" 
but I do not think the Senator meant to say that they wer’ 1" 
hibitive—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. They are on refined sugar. 7 

Mr. LODGE. Because we have to import an immense ano" 

Mr. BRISTOW. But it is all raw sugar. We impor! \°') 

Mr. LODGE. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not saying that the duties ont 
sugars in the coarser state—that is, in a condition such “5” 
[indicating] or that [indicating]—are too high. They —— 
be too high if we were not getting practically all of th: Bug: 
that we import from Cuba upon which a reduced duty nan ann 
We imported last year from Cuba, in round numbers, 1,‘ 
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tons of raw sugar, upon which there was a reduced duty of 20 
per cent from the duty provided in the law; and we only im- 
ported 213,000 tons from all other countries upon which duty 
was paid. I would say that if it were not for the Cuban 
treaty, that gives a reduction of 20 per cent on the raw sugars, 
we actually import, the duty on raw sugar ought to be reduced: 
hut I am not asking for the reduction of the duty on raw sugar, 
because it is a very fruitful source of revenue; and, in addition 
to being a fruitful source of revenue, it provides a very desir- 
able protection for our beet-sugar industry; but the duty on 
refined sugars, on the high-grade sugars, can be reduced with- 
out jeopardizing the interests of the refiners and without 
jeopardizing the interests of the beet-sugar industry. The reduc- 
tion will result in a lowering of the price which the people pay 
for their sugar, and not result in a loss of revenue, because the 
high-grade sugars are not imported in appreciable quantities, 
and we derive little revenue from them. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield further to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. Do not the sugars that 
American beet-sugar factories come out 
refined sugars? 

Mr. BRISTOW. They do; yes. They 

Mr. LODGE. The best refined sugar? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not bone-black refined? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, yes; I think it is. 

Mr. LODGE. The sugars supplied to the market by the beet- 
sugar factories are perfectly refined for use, are they not? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Why is it, then, that the removal of the duty 
the Senator speaks of would not affect the beet-sugar industry ? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Because the American beet-sugar industry 
can meet German competition with a less protection than it now 
has. 
I am just as much interested in preserving that industry as 
anybody can be—is not the German beet-sugar producer, but 
the tropical cane-sugar producer, whom he meets in competition 
through the American refiner. The truth is that the American 
refiner, whose supply of sugar for his refineries comes from the 
Tropics, is the real competitor of the beet-sugar producer, be- 





are produced by our 
of those factories as 


are all refined. 


cause he takes the raw sugars, refines them, and puts them on | 


the market, where they meet the beet sugar, and the refiners 
are only paying a duty of $1.34 a hundred pounds, while they 
have got a protection on their product of $1.90. 

The beet-sugar factory can meet the German competition, 
because, first, the German has got to pay freight and insurance 
from Hamburg, which is about 20 cents a hundred; and then he 
does not make as good sugar as does the American, or as is the 
American cane sugar. It will not sell for as much; indeed, beet 
sugar does not sell for as much as does American cane sugar. 
Beet sugar always sells at slightly less than the American 
refined cane sugar. 

It sells for from 10 to 40 cents a hundred less than the cane 
sugar is sold for. In order to get a market for this new sugar, 
the beet-sugar producer has got to crowd out the cane sugar, 
which is staple sugar and has been for centuries, and he has 
got to underbid a littie to do it. He is not afraid to meet the 
product of any German beet-sugar factory with a duty of $1.68 
or $1.75 per 100 pounds. He can do it with ease. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not true, as a general proposition apply- 
ing to sugar everywhere, that beet sugar can not compete with 
cane sugar? Suppose all duties and all bounties were cut away, 
the beet sugar could not compete with the cane sugar? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It could not possibly do so. 

Mr. LODGE. It has been, I know, for many years bounty fed 
in Europe, 

Mr. BRISTOW. It was until a few years ago. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; until a few years ago, beginning away 
back in the time of the first Napoleon. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. And ours, of course, is protected. It is the 
cane sugar that would put all beet sugar out of the market. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Germany developed her wonderful sugar- 
producing resources by paying a bounty to the sugar producers. 
To-day Germany is the largest producer of refined sugar in the 
world. I think I can turn without any great delay to the 
Statisties showing the amount of sugar produced in the various 
countries. I will, for the information of the Senate, give some 
of the figures. I read from a table headed “Production of 


The competition which the beet-sugar industry has—and 








| sugar.” 


It is for the year 1909-10 and gives the amount in 
long tons. In all the statistics I have put into the Recorp this 
morning I have used short tons, because that is more commonly 
used in our country, and the Treasury Department uses it, 
though the statisticians in New York use the long ton. 

Germany produced last year 2,020,000 long tons and exported 
778,000 tons of sugar. The next largest producer of sugar outside 
of Cuba was Russia. All her sugar was beet sugar, and of that 
sugar Russia produced last year 1,171,000 tons, but she exported 
only 98,000 tons, consuming the rest. I herewith submit a table 
on European production and consumption : 


Production of sugar—Total statistics from Sept 








1, 1909, to Aug. 31, 1910, 
according to Otto Licht. 
{From Willett & Gray’s Sugar Trade Journal, Jan. 19, 1911, p. 30.] 
Countries. I ry | Imports. | Exports a eon 
| | 

— a _ ~ — 

| | 
| Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 
IT 644 tli aniblneddpiiince daddies | 2,020, 215 | 5, 518 778, 703 | 1,278,002 
Austria-Hungary..................-.. | 1,230,755 |...........] 690, 838 583, 198 
 Gbh seakl onkjcovancicseveseeccns | 792,132] 145,719 271,886 | 677,786 
ba Niniadecsescosdeséncsccecsess 1, 171, 420 | 27, 675 98,006 | 1, 330, 157 
Cn ccseadéasdsecceedes suadaned | 247,435 | 9, 352 132,699 | 108,850 
RIK lacidiccdkacidencie~<¥aas | 398,456} 51,201 126,657} 114, 761 
is iesdi@uwdisadasenessscuniees | 126,680 | 914 6,011 | 134,243 
EN AG ctu dg dddeicsesucceseesbscocts ads cen abnel GREP bec adasasenst 44, 608 
SDS incl SWrebcwacedducasducdecwse | 65, 090 | 33, 553 | 5, 216 | 95, 427 
isa seiksdn shiniadaanmtnedencaade } 110,795 | 4, 023 3,019 145, 612 
ig ro cla heel } 108, 502 | i tiaciaks 127, 761 
thin dnaendménetgmbedanetn 30, 775 12 40 29, 547 
data dbs atckketumbesareceke Soa ae Pe ME Gees uis 43, 807 
cil. tc cccepebubeudebenesehawed 1, 861, S2¢ 36, 643 | 1,783, 562 
Se I idscccdcasdhesesbacsns | 14,730 | 299,391 ‘ 314, 141 
ee ‘ 
Re ee | 6,112,005 | 2,527,660 | 2,149,718 | 6,809, 462 


| " 


These European countries—Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
France, Russia, Belgium, Holland, and Sweden—all export beet 
sugar. They produce not only all the sugar which they them- 
selyes use, but they export very large amounts, and Germany 
encouraged her sugar production by a bounty up until a few 


| years ago, and then it was removed. 


Mr. LODGE. It was removed a few years ago. 
Senator knows what those sugar duties are. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have not the German duties on su 
now, but she has a duty on cane sugar, I know. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But I do not happen to have the statistics 
convenient. They are in a pamphlet here, and it would take 
me some time to find them. 

Mr. LODGE. As the Senator has cited those figures of pro- 
duction, has he there the total production of the United States, 
including Porto Rico and Hawaii, including cane? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have, and I will put that into the Recorp. 
I have the production and our importations from these countries, 

Mr. LODGE. It would be very useful to have them togethe 

Mr. BRISTOW. 


Perhaps the 


sar 


is 
Last year—that is, 1910—we imported from 
That is the largest importation we have 
ever had from the Hawaiian Islands. We imported from Porto 
tico 284,000 tons, which is the largest importation in the his 
tory of the island. We imported from Cuba 1,734,000 tons, 
which is the largest importation from Cuba in the history of 


the island. We imported from the Philippines last year 87,000 
tons, which is not nearly all the sugar that is produced in the 
Philippines, but it is the largest amount that we have imported 
from the Philippines, I think, in the history of the country. 
We imported from other countries, upon which the full duty 
was paid, only 216,000 tons. 

Now, the production of sugar in Hawaii last year was 
543.000 tons, or slightly less than we imported from there, be- 
cause evidently the planters held over some of the sugar that 
had been formerly produced. 

There was produced in Cuba last year 1,792,000 tons, and of 
that we got 1,734,000 tons—all but about 60,000 tons. 

Porto Rico produced last year 330,000 tons, and we imported 
from there 284,000 tons—about 40,000 tons less than the pro- 
duction. I will remark here that when the Porto Rican sugars 


were first admitted free the entire production of Porto Rico 
was 89,000 tons. That was in 1901. The entire production of 
the island when it came into our possession was 89,000 tons, 
while the production last year was 330,000 tons, an increase of 
almost 300 per cent in the 10 years since the island became an 
American possession. It may be a source of interest to know 


that the Philippine production last year was 179,000 tons, which 
is more than has been produced in the islands during any other 
year. 
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Sugar imported into the United States from Hawaii, Porte Rico, Oube, 
the Philippines, and all other countries. 











Philip- 


Hawaii. | Porto Rico. pines. 


Fiscal years. 








4, ; 

356. . . (745.27 | 1,392,984. 4 

345,440.42 | 68,600.9 | 549,702.18 | 2,346.67 | 1,435,454.07 

360,276.68 | 91,908.52 | 492,107.54| 5,712 | 1,515,957. 94 
1903........22.2....| 887,412. 71 | 113,076.75 | 1,197,963.89 | 9,386.67 | "900,703. 49 
NA. 6. ndstgdbecihiedl 368, 246.05 | 129,615.8 | 1,409, 778.86 | 23,514.95 | 967,842.47 
ith istecnctoatt 416,360.69 | 135,659.99 | ‘962,421.16 | 27,499.99 | 774, 705. 86 
nae 373,301.32 | 205,272.3 | 1,261,295.25 | 26,362.34| 578,675.63 
1907... “| 410; 507. 41 | 204,074.99 | 1,583,081.99 | 35,253.15 | 548, 183.12 
1908... -| 538,785.32 | 234,602.54 | 1,231,031.95 | 14,731.4 | 524,279.6 
1909...... "| 611, 431.96 | 244,226.37 | 1,324,514.89 | 47,476.41 | 617,333. 43 
SUR eaten! 655,207.24 | 284,519.94 | 1,734,303. 21 | 87,766.35 | 216,229.03 





 ‘Nors. —From Senate Document No. 15, Sixty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion, pages 2—3, letter from Assistant Secretary Commerce and Labor. 
ures, 1898, compiled from Statistical Abstract, 1907, page 719, 
aise 1904; figures for 1901, Porto mies, Statistical Abstract, 1907, page 
719; Porto Rico, 1899-1906, Statist 4 —— Peas age 351; ‘Cuba, 
1899-1905, Statistical Abstract, 190: 4, pace hilippines, 1899— 
1903, Statistical Abstract, seen age 8 : Rn scmeaien 1899-1904, 
Statistical Abstract, 1907, 19; all figures for 1909 from Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation ae the United States, 1909, pages 965, 1092, 
1214, a why all ~ em for 1910 from Foreign Commerce and Naviga- 
tion ‘of the United States, 1910, pages 1093, 1117, 1136, 1137, 1387; 


407. 





Sugar production. 





Short tons. |Short tons.\Short tons. 
385, 691. 20 60, 285 104, 160 
345, 568. 16 39, 200 70,319 
712,158.72 | 89,600 62, 
952, 202. 72 95, 200 88, 073 

1, 118, 743. 36 95, 200 100, 800 
1, 165, 055.36 | 145,600 94,080 
1,302, 848.96 | 162,400 119, 700 
1,320,198.88 | 238, 560 998 
1, 598,993.76 | 235,200 162, 960 
1,344, 000 243,040 168, 000 
1, 695, 212 274, 400 144, 497 
2,020, 871 344, 960 142, 076 
1, 792,000 330, 400 179, 200 


1 Estimated. 


Hawail.—Figures, 1898 to 1902-3, 1 on og from Willett & Gray, 
December 10, 1903, page 3; 1902-3 8, compiled from Willett & 
Gray, November 25. 1908, 

Cuba.—Figures, 1898 to page 400 compiled from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
30, 1904, page 80; 1903-4 to 1908, compiled from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 


52, 1908, page 46. 
Porto Rico.—Figu 1898 to eas ns — Senate Docu 


ment No. 250, Fifty-ninth Congress, fi ayy 1905-4 
to 1908, compiled from Farmers’ Bulletin Rot 52, i 1008 pag 

Philippines — —Figures prior to 1903-4 are exports. ay 
o- illett & Gray’s Sugar Journal 


on es for 1908-9 and later ates from Willett * Gray, May 18, 


Mr. LODGE. As the Senator has the figures there, what was 
the total production in the United States of beet sugar and 
Louisiana cane? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I gave that this morning, but I will be 
very glad to give it to the Senator again. 

The total production of cane sugar in the United States last 
year was 262,000 tons, which is a very much smaller amount 
than we have produced in any year in the last few years. It 
was a bad year. The usual production of cane sugar is 
about 375,000 tons. The production of beet sugar last year 
was 512,000 tons, which was the largest in the history of the 
country. 

‘he Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumserr] inquires of 
me as to our percentage of the consumption of sugar of the 
entire supply of sugar for the world. Biliminating the India 
sugar, which is a very crude kind and all consumed in India, 
there are about 12,000,000 tons produced per annum. 

Of course these statistics are not absolutely accurate, but 
that is in round numbers the amount that is given by the most 

_ reliable statisticians. We consumed of the 12,000,000, 3,330,000 
tons, more than one-fourth of all of the sugar, except the India 
sugars, and more than one-fifth, including all the sugar produced 
ou the earth and consumed by its people. In this I have given 
the amounts in long tons. 

Mr. LODGE. Do we now consume more than England? 

Mr. BRISTOW. -I think I have England’s consumption here. 
Engiand’s consumption last year was 1,783,000 tons, so that our 
consumption is almost double that of England. 

Mr. LODGE. Far ahead, 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I had hoped that the ¢ 
would adopt this amendment to the reciprocity bill. When 
I know it will not jeopardize the passage of the bill, that ; 
not jeopardize the signing of the bill, Ido not mean to say ¢)).; ; 
have any assurance whatever from the President that he 
or would not veto it if this amendment were made a part 
But I know that no sane man who has the interest 
American people at heart, who believes in justice and equ y ;, 
the citizens of his country, would refuse to sign a bili , 
he thought ought to become a law because there was 
porated in it this reduction in our present sugar tariff: .), 
knowing that, I do not believe that there is any excuse 0; 
fication for any Senator in this Chamber who believes 
these duties should be reduced to vote against this as an aie 
ment to this bill. 

To vote against this amendment is to jeopardize the pr) 
of securing this legislation, because the President has saiq 
read yesterday, or the newspapers say that he has sai at 
has not been denied, that he intends to veto separate bi! 
he has never said, and I defy any Senator to say that 7 
said, that he will veto this reciprocity bill if it carries y 1) 
the reduction of duties that ought to be made on commoditie 
used by the people. No Senator can evade the responsihi|i 
of preventing this legislation by getting behind the imacinary 
and unreal excuse that it may endanger the reciprocity acrec. 
ment. I know it will not as well as I know that I am alive. 

You do not have to have any assurance from the President of 
the United States that he would not veto a bill of this kin 
because it carried this as an amendment. I make the statey 
now and I make it not in an offensive sense, that the Senato; 
in this Chamber who say they want duties reduced and who 
refuse to vote for this amendment certainly do not wit the 
duties reduced at this time. They want to keep the duties as 
they are, to have something to talk about in the next canipaign, 
and for no other purpose, and the responsibility for holding 
these duties that are indefensible is with the Democratic Sena 
tors =;no refuse to permit this bill to be amended. The duties 
can not be defended—no man will stand on this floor and defend 
them, unless it is the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], 1nd he 
will have very little company. Attaching this amendment to 
this bill means legislation, to refuse to do so means that the 
Senators on the Democratic side of this Chamber prefer 1 cam 
paign issue next year to relieving excessive duties now. lt can 
mean nothing else. 

Mr. President, when this amendment is voted upon I would 
like a yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branvecss in the chair). 
The Senator from Kansas asks for a yea-and-nay vote on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

. The PRESTDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Kansas, which will be 
stated. 

The Srecrerary. It is proposed to add as a new section the 
following: 


Src. —. That on and after the day following the taking effect of tiis 
act there shall _— oa re and paid upon the following ar 3, 
_ pages Sap into the United States or into 
a atatta (es > oe Islands and the islands 
of < Guam ed tatla), th the fo dean oF Gas of duty, namely : 

cane juice, melada, concentrated 
find cocentrated | molasses, testing by the polar 
Se alittar ie 1 cent per | 
ea nee ae shown a eae. peaciocopic test 
nt per er add 
egrees 


98 degrees, 
and fractions of a aoe ee amare the 
and seven hundred and ‘afty-ave.on one- Eugeonndthe ' 

pound ; molasses testing no egrees, per cent ac 
saluler’ testing above 40 nts 


and not above 56 degrees, : 
gallon ; above = 6 cents per gallon. Sugar drair 
sweepings shall moet duty aS molasses or suga 
ng to pola ic 


by 


fogs and sugar 
as the case yo may be, accordi tes: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will 2! 
roll on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Kins. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CULBERSON (when his name was called). [ have 4 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware {Mr. pu Pont]. 
If he were present, I would vote “ | 

Mr. SHIVELY (when Mr. Kran’s name was called). I 25% 
leave to announce that my is necessarily absent from 
the Senate engaged in the business of the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I ! re 
pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi | [Mr. 
I understand if he were present he would vote “™°y 

1 ould yote “yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I ho 
with the senior Senator — Maryland rr. 

his absence I withhold my vo 

was concluded. 


na 


ee 


i 
: 


E 


YNER]. 
The roll 


é 
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Mr. CULBERSON. Iam informed by the Senator from Mas- NOT VOTING—44. 
cgehusetts [Mr. Lopes} and others that the Senator from Dela- Bacon Davis Kenyon Rayner 
ware [Mr. bu Powrj, with whem I am paired, if present, would Balley a Dillingham La Follette Richardson 
vole "iat ee + Meneteee feel at Mberty to) Boren Pletcher Lorimer Smith, Md 
yote, and I vote “ nay.” Bradley Frye McCumber Smith’ Mich 

Mr. BURNHAM. 1 desire to announce that my colleague ee Gallinger Nixon ith, &. C. 
(ir. GuttixceR} is paired with the junior Senator from Arkansas | hilton —_" } Nae reey — 
[Mr. Davis}. My colleague is necessarily absent, as I before stated. | Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Owen " 

Mr. BORAH (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted | a Ae Johnston, Ala, -aynt T n 
inerror. I forgot my pair. I am paired with the junior Senator awfor ones Ti : 


from West Virginia [Mr. Comtex] and therefore withhold my So Mr. Brrstow’s amendment wes rejected. 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
Mr. PENROSE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to- 


rote. 
Mr PERKINS (after having voted in the negative). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Nerth Carolina [Mr. Ovrr- 





r lay it be to meet on Monday morning next at 11 o’clock 

wan]. In his absence I withdraw my vote. ( g 
Mr. POINDEXTER. My colleague, the senier Senator from The motion was agreed to. 

Washington [Mr. Jones} is unavoidably detained in the Lorimer SENATE POST-OFFICE EMPLOYEES. 


to . C = +“ ” 
invest Eis te soneunes tek the senior Senator Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
from Arkansas [Mr. CxarKe] is absent and is paired with the | Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Senate 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Srupnenson}. I have a resolution 75, submitted by Mr. Lobar June 19, 1911, reported 
coneral pair at the present with the senior Senator from Ohio it without amendment, and it was considered by unanimous con- 
{Mr. Burron]. sent and agreed to, as follows: 





Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Resolved, That the clerk in the post office be hereafter designated as 
Nevada (Mr. Nrxow], and will vote. I vote “nay.” SSAE tek cueee Were bellies che cat ee ee calees SE $3,208, 
Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Di- | pointed messenger at the card door and receive an annua! salary ¢ ¢ $1,600, 
LINGHAM] is unavoidably detained in comnection with the Lori- | 
mer investigation, and is paired with the senior Senator from DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 
South Carolina [Mr. TittmMan}. | Mr. WARREN submitted the following report: 
Mr. SIMMONS. I desire also to announee that my colleague 
[Mr. OverMAN] is absent, and he is paired with the Senator CONFERENCE REPORT. 
from California [Mr. Perxrys]. I do not know whether the | 7 ; : 
Senator from California has made that anmouncement or not, | The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
but I want to make it if he has not. two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. RB. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. | 12109) to supply a deficiency in the appropriations for contin- 
Sure], not knowing that there was going to be a vote and | cent expenses of the House of Representatives for the fiscal year 
having a matter of business down town, is unavoidably absent 1911, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
at this time. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” | conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 

Mr. MARTIN of Virgimia. I desire to announce that the | their respective Houses as follows: 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. La} is detained from the | That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 6 and 8, 
Senate by reason of illness in his family. | ‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 

Mr. WARREN. I have a pair with the senior Senator from | ments of the Senate numbered 1, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 
Louisiana [Mr. Wostuz]; but I am informed he would vote the | amd 17, and agree tothe same. = 
same way as I would, amd I will vote. I vote “nay.” That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM (after voting in the negative). I desire | ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
to withdraw my vote. I did not observe that my genera! pair | 2mendment as follows: In line 5 of said amendment, after the 


was not in the Chamber. word “Congress,” insert the following: ‘‘being for the fiscal 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to announce that the junior year 1912”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorman] is paired with the That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 

junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp]. ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the names of the absentces be called. | 2mendment as follows: At the end of line 6 of said amendment 
The Secretary called the names of absent Senators. strike out the word “herewith” and insert in lieu thereof the 


Mr. WATSON. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. | word “ hereby”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Cuton} is necessarily absent from the Chamber. He is paired That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran}. ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I have a general pair with the senior 2mendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Paynrer}. Understanding that | amendment insert the following: “ For compiling and editing 
the Senator from Kentucky weuld vote “nay” on this question, | the edition of the Congressional Dfrectory for the first sesston 
I will vote, I vote “ nay.” of the Sixty-second Congress, to be expended under the direction 

Mr. PERKINS. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- | ©f the Joint Committee on Printing, $300”; and the Senate 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. I am informed by 28ree to the same. 


his colleague that if present he would vote “nay,” and I am at | P. BE. WARREN, 
liberty to vote. I will therefore vote, in order to make a quo- Roper J. GAMBLE, 


Tum. I vote “nay.” ©. A. Curr SON, 
Mr, STONE (after having voted in the negative). I have a | Managers on Re part of the Senate. 
general pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CrarK], who | Joun J. Fir2cERALD, 
— on ner wae Saae my vote fs necessary to make a quo- | : > en 
m, esire withdraw it. J. G. CANNON, 
aan PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s vote fs ote Managers on the part of the House. 
uy to make a quorum. The report was agreed to. 
Mr. STONE. I will transfer my pair to the Senator from eae 7 , 
Maryland [Mr. Surrm} and let my vote stand. CALUMET RIVER BRIDGE, INDIANA. 
ak result was amnounced—yeas 8, nays 39, not voting 44,/ Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am directed by the Committee 
Onows; on Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 2878S) to au- 


Bourne : therize the Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern Railway Co. to con- 

Bristow — —- —_ struct a bridge across the Calumet River, in the State of In 
NAYS—29. diana, to report it favorably, with amendments, and I submit 

Brandegee H Oltver Stone a report (No. 102) thereon. 

puges ee Sty Puge Sutherland Mr. SHIVELY. I ask unanimous consent for the present com 

Chamberlain vr, ——- ee sideration of the bill just reported by the Senator from Virginia. 

Crane r Poindexter Warren The Secretary read the bill, and, there being no objection, the 

Culberson ¥ Pomerene ‘atson pene as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 

a. etmore eration. 
fase eos. Saively — The amendments were, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
Guggenheim Newlands Smoot “ River,” to insert the words “at a point suitable to the inter- 
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ests of navigation,” and, on page 2, line 2, before the word 
“third,” to insert “ twenty,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern Railway 
Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the States of Indiana 
and Illinois, its successors and assigns, be, and they are hereby 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Calumet River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation in the northeast quarter of section 3, town- 
ship 36 north, range 8 west of the second principal meridian, in Lake 
County, in the State of Indiana, in accordance with the provisions of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as- amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


EX-SOLDIERS IN EMPLOY OF SENATE, 


Mr. CUMMINS. From the Committee on Rules I report, 
with amendments, Senate resolution No. 72, submitted by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. HryBurn] June 19, 1911, and I ask 
for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendments were, in line 5, before the word “ satisfac- 
tory,” to insert “necessary and,” and, after the word “ satis- 
factory,” to insert, “ who are not otherwise provided for,” so as 
to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate and the Sergeant at Arms 
of the Senate are hereby directed to retain in the employ of the Senate 
those persons who served in the Union Army during the late Civil 
War, and whose service in the Senate is necessary and satisfactory, who 
are not otherwise provided for, and to continue such persons in their 
positions until cause for their removal shall have been reported to and 
approved of by the Senate and their removal directed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments of the committee. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to suggest that the 
word “ present ” ought to go into the resolution before the word 
“ positions,” so as to read “in their present positions.” The 
detail from the Sergeant at Arms’ office was abolished, accord- 
ing to the action of the caucus, and if a soldier holding a detail 
is to be continued he is to be continued in his present position, 
notwithstanding the abolishment of the detail, All I care is to 
have it understood. 

Mr. LODGE. I hope that will not be agreed to. The desire 
is to put these soldiers on the roll. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There has been no action of the Senate with 
regard to the detail. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Very well, I withdraw the suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, several weeks ago the Senate 
passed the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected 
by the people of the several States. The matter went back to the 
House, owing to an amendment, and afterwards came here, and 
upon motion we asked for a conference and appointed conferees. 

There seems to have arisen in the situation a very grave and 
profound question, and that is whether the House conferees 
shall notify the Senate conferees or the Senate conferees notify 
the House conferees. So far there has been no meeting of the 
conferees, owing to the fact that this very difficult and very 
grave constitutional problem, I suppose, is undetermined, 
Everyone will recognize at once that it presents a very serious 
question, undoubtedly one of the most serious questions with 
which this body has ever lad to deal, as to whether the House 
conferees shall appear at our door or we appear at their door. 

Owing to the seriousness of this matter, I do not desire this 
afternoon to urge it. I want to give the Senate full time to 
consider it in all its grave import. But unless the conferees 
are able to get together some time during the coming week I 
will ask the Senate to direct the Senate conferees as to how they 
shall get in touch with the House conferees. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. NELSON. I trust the Senator from Illinois will yield 
to me for a minute. j 

Mr. CULLOM. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I feel that the criticism of the Senator from 
Idaho, as far as it reflects on the Senate conferees, is wholly 
unwarranted. My associates, the chairman of the conference 





committee, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Crark], ang th, 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], are not here 7... 


joint resolution is in the possession of this committee. [; },,, 


always been my experience in matters of conference— nq 
think, that of every Senator here who has had experience j, 
such matters is to the same effect—that when the Hovse eo, 
ferees are ready to act they call upon the Senate confeross 


We have the joint resolution in our possession, and we hay, 
been ready at all times to meet with the House conferees, py; 
they have manifested no disposition to do so up to this timo- 
and we are certainly not to blame. = 

We have simply, in this case, followed the course that hos 
been pursued in every instance since I have been here. anq | 
have been on a number of conference committees; and there 
are many Senators who have been here longer than [ haye who 
have been on conference committees and have had the samo 
experience. We have simply, in this case, followed the practice 
that has occurred in the Senate all along. We have been reaijy 
to meet with the House conferees whenever they indicated thst 
they were ready to meet with us. I would ask older Senators 
who have had experience on conference committees to give 
their experience in this matter. I am sure the Senate conferecs 
are not in fault. We have been ready at any time to meet with 
the House conferees. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illino!s 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CULLOM. For any further explanation I am entirely 
willing to yield, as far as I am concerned. r 

Mr. REED. My attention has just been called to this situg- 
tion by a Member of the House of Representatives. It seems 
that the chairman of the House committee, Congressman 


RvucKER, was called to Kansas to attend the funeral of former 
Representative MircHett, who died in the service a few days 
ago, and that Mr. Rucker was delayed a day or two longer than hie 


expected, but the advice from his office is that he wil! be here to- 
morrow. I say that in justice to the chairman of the committee 
of the House and probably it will throw some light on the delay. 

Mr. BORAH. It was not my purpose—— 

Mr. REED. I have just been informed by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Foster] that his information is that Judge 
Rucker has actually arrived in the city. If that is true, I am 
sure Judge Rucker will not willingly delay the matter. 

Mr. BORAH. I only wish to say, Mr. President, that I was 
not intending to criticize the committee. I thought a situation 
had arisen which ought to be discussed. Possibly it was a 
different situation than I thought it was. It seems to have 
simplified itself, and it may not be necessary to call it up again. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CULLOM. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 7 minutes in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock and 
27 minutes p. m) the Senate adjourned until Monday, July 1%, 
1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 1}, 1911. 


EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL OF Porto Rico. 
Member of the Executive Council of Porto Rico, Manuel 
Camunas, of Porto Rico. 
APPOINTMENTS IN ALASKA FUIsHeRirs. 
Harry ©. Fassett to be assistant agent, Alaska saliion ‘sleries. 
Harry J. Christoffers to be warden. 
Claude J. Roach to be deputy warden. 
Lee R. Dice to be deputy warden. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
Maj. Edwin R. Stuart to be professor of drawing at the United 
States Military Academy. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
Squadron Sergt. Maj. Romney T. Jewell, Eleventh Cavalry. t 
be second lieutenant of Cavalry, with rank from June ©), 1911. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. ; 
To be first lieutenants. 


Thomas Henry Watkins. 
Clark David Brooks. 











—_— 


Louis Barth. 

Park Weed Willis. 

Horace Russel Allen, 

Mark Marshall. 

James Fleming Breakey. 

Reuben Peterson. 

Hermann Johannes Boldt. 

Marcus Claude Terry, jr. 

Francis St. Clair Reilly. 

Arthur Ernest Lane. 

Lester Laurens Roos. 

Will Garrison Merrill. 

Frank Wilburn Dudley. 

Almon Pliny Goff. 

James Walker Smith. 

Howard White Seager. 

Elwin Witt Ames. 

Lewis Francis Bleazby. 

Michael Manley Waterhouse. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Albert L. Key to be a captain. 

Commander Harry A. Field to be a captain. 

Lieut, Commander Montgomery M. Taylor to be a commander. 

Lieut. Commander Milton E. Reed to be a commander. 

Lieut. Ralph B. Pope to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. Willis G. Mitehell to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Lloyd W. Townsend to be a lieutenant. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Grafton A. Beall, jr, to be a lieu- 

nant. 

*Tieut. (Junior Grade) William L. Cathoun to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign Matthias E. Manly (junior grade) to be a lieutenant. 
Paymasters Edward T. Hoopes and Cecil S. Baker, with the 

rank of lieutenant, to be paymasters. 

Naval Constructors William McEntee, William B. Ferguson, 
jr, and John A. Spilman, with the rank of lieutenant, to be 
naval constructors. 

Asst. Naval Constructor Lew M. Atkins, with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade), to be an assistant naval constructor. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns: 

Erie L. Ellington and 

Wallace L. Lind. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Chester G. Mayo to be a paymaster. 

; PoOSTMASTERS, 
ILLINOIs. 


Eugene S. Coddington at National Stock Yards. 
Merritt J. Platt at East Dubuque. 


MISSOURI, 
0. W. Culley at Bunceton. 
NEBRASKA, 
John W. Steinhart at Nebraska City. 
NEW YORK. 


George A. Duck at Great Neck Station. 
Arthur J. Wilson at Downsville. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Walter Ferguson at Cherokee. 
TENNESSEE, 
Henry F. Ferguson at Centerville. 
WASHINGTON. 
Willis R. Hulett at Twisp. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Richard A, Hall at Weston. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sarurvay, July 16, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord, our God and our Father, be graciously near to us as 
individuals and asa people, and lead us by Thy spirit into green 
pastures and by the side of still waters. “Surely our lines 
have fallen into pleasant places.” Thou hast possessed us of 
a land flowing with milk and honey. Our riches are almost 
beyond compare; but we realize that riches do not constitute 
the greatness of any people. Our schools and institutions of 
learning are turning out thousands of educated men and women; 


but education does not constitute the greatness of any people. 
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we 





It is the moral and spiritual fiber woven into 
woof of the Nation’s heart. 
more abundantly that we may be greut and glorious. 
Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, July 12, 1911, 
was read and approved. 


the warp and 
So we pray for the heavenly gifts 
For 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a deficiency in the appropria- 
tions for contingent expenses of the House of Representatives 
for the fiscal year 1911, and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. Gamwotr, and Mr. 
CULBERSON as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 2878. An act to authorize the Chicago, Lake Shore & 
Eastern Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Calumet 
River in the State of Indiana; 


S. 3023. An act to amend section 2527 of the Revised Stat- 
utes ; 

8. 270. An act for the relief of Matthew Logan; and 

S. 2877. An act amending section 67 of the act approved 


March 3, 1911, to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a deficiency in the appropria- 
tions for the contingent expenses of the House of Representa- 
tives for the fiscal year 1911, and for other purposes. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

8S. 2878. An act to authorize the Chicago, Lake Shore & East- 
ern Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Calumet River 
in the State of Indiana; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3023. An act to amend section 2527 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

. 270. An act for the relief of Matthew Logan; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2877. An act amending section 67 of the act approved 
March 3, 1911, to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary; to the Committee on the Jndiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the gentleman from IIIt- 
nois that I recognize that there is not a quorum here, and if an 
objection comes from that side I will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. CANNON. I suggest that the gentleman withdraw his 
motion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I withdraw the motion, Mr. Speaker. 
Of course, if there is objection, I know that we can not adopt 
the motion without a quorum. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a defi- 
ciency in the appropriations for contingent expenses of the 
House of Representatives for the fiscal year 1911, and for other 
purposes, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have 
read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
conference report (No. 62), which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





CONFERENCE BEPORT. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
12109) to supply a deficiency in the appropriations for contin- 
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gent expenses of the House of Representatives for the fiscal 
year 1911, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 6 
and 8&8. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
and 17, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 5 of said amendment, after the 
word “Congress,” insert the following: “being for the fiscal 
year 1912”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: At the end of line 6 of said amend- 
ment strike out the word “ herewith” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ hereby”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ For compiling and editing | 
the edition of the Congressional Directory for the first session | 
of the Sixty-second Congress, to be expended under the direction 
of the Joint Committee on Printing, $800”; and the Senate | 
agree to the same. 

JouN J. FITZGERALD, 

C. L, BARTLETT, 

J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

F. BE. WARREN, 

Rosert J. GAMBLE, 

C. A, CULBERSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The accompanying statement was read, as follows: 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the bill (H. R. 12109) to supply urgent deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1911, submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the action recommended in the 
accompanying report upon each of the Senate amendments: 

On amendments Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5: Appropriates for cer- 
tain expenditures of the Senate as follows: 

For compensation of session employees from July 1, 1911, 
during the remainder of the present session, $3,680; 

For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, $15,000; 

For additional amount for the assistant clerk to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration during the fiscal year 1912, $420; 

Makes the unexpended balance of the appropriation for in- 
quiries and investigations ordered by the Senate for the fiscal 
year 1911 available during the fiscal year 1912. 

On amendment No. 6: Strikes out the appropriation of $250 
proposed by the Senate to pay for extra services for comipiling 
eulogies and statuary proceedings for the Sixty-first Congress. 

On amendment No. 7: Makes a specific appropriation of $800 
for compiling the Congressional Directory for the present ses- 
sion of Congress, instead of authorizing the payment of an 
indefinite sum out of the contingent fund, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On amendment No. 8: Strikes out the provision for an attor- 
ney at $3,000 for the Government Printing Office. 

On amendment No. 9: Inserts the provision, proposed by the 
Senate, re-ceding to the State of Georgia jurisdiction over the 
site on which is located the old Federal building recently sold 
to the city of Atlanta. 

On amendments Nos. 10, 11, and 12: Authorizes the payment 
of existing indebtedness for the completion of a chapel building 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., in the sum of not exceeding $5,000; 
and appropriates $150,000 to complete the construction of an 
Army supply depot at Fort Mason, Cal. 

On amendment No. 13: Inserts the provision, proposed by 
the Senate, amending legislation of the last session of Con- 
gress on the naval appropriation act, concerning clerks to gen- 
eral storekeepers of the Navy. 

On amendments Nos. 14, 15, and 16: Appropriates, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, $1,750 for work at the Capitol and repairs 
thereof on account of the fiscal year 1911, and $7,000 for the 
care and improvement of the grounds surrounding the Capitol 
and the Senate and House Office Buildings, to continue avail- 
able during the fiscal year 1912. 


On amendment No. 17: Appropriates $281 for specia| ., 
gency repairs to the Court of Claims Building. 
JoHN J. Firzcrra: 
©. L. Bartierr, 
J. G. Cannon, 
Managers on part of the 17 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimon 
that this report be considered at this time. The repor: 
printed in the Reroorp, but the statement, which has 
read, has not been printed. But it is a unanimous 
I hope there will be no objection. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York :-) 


mous consent that this conference report be consid. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New \ 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
York if there is any particular reason why this sh: 
sidered now and not go over until we could get an o 
to read the report? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is a reason that is 
behalf of the consideration of the report at this ti: 
bill carries the money for the House contingent f) 


which certain mileage is to be paid to certain witness 


informed that certain witnesses have been brought | 
of Washington from California. The committee h 


I would like to ask the gentleman /; 


with them, and has been for sometime, and the witie: 


to leave the city and would rather take the mone; 
they are entitled away with them. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to suggest to the 
that—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 


any controversy. If the gentleman will see fit to w 
right to object, I am willing to run through the yari 
and explain them. 

Mr. NORRIS. The idea struck me that this same : 
tion bill that we passed contained only two or three 
I remember, and as it comes back now it carries a | 
ate amendments. And unless there is some reason 


do not think we should rush into the consideration of ij 


out giving every Member the right to examine and 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Everyone has had an an) 


tunity to investigate the amendments. 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the rule—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will per 
he will allow a statement about these amendments. | 
doubt he would not object. The bill when it passed 
appropriated $31,606. As it passed the Senate 
$210,581. 

Of the amount added by the Senate, however, $1° 
the completion of-the Fort Mason supply depot in | 
In 1907 contracts were authorized up to $1,500," 
350,000 had heretofore been appropriated. 

It appears that the work will be completed about § 


and that the contractors will be entitled to their : 


that time. 
The esimate for the current year was $200,000 of t! 
required to complete the work. In the transmiss 


estimate of $150,000, which reached the House the (5 
this bill passed the House, it was stated that when tle 


mates were made for the current fiscal year it was b: 


I suggest to the gentleman f; 
braska that the conference report is printed in the 


to-day, and there is nothing in it about which there \ 


$200,000 would be sufficient. That, however, wis ° | 


ment, because Gen. Aleshire, the Quartermaster Gen 


fied before the Committee on Appropriations, when | 


civil bill was under consideration, that the work wou!’ | 
pleted by the ist of October, 1911; that he had prepared ©! 


mate for $350,000 to be incorporated in the sundry 


but had been directed to revise the estimate and s"'! 


estimate for $200,000 instead. If the estimate for tic: nt 
actually required had been transmitted at the last session, Uc 


money would have been appropriated. 


} 


Outside of this item of $150,000, the other items adde! by ' 
Senate aggregate $28,531, of which amount the sum of $-).!"! 


is appropriated for the Senate. 


The Senate has attached to this bill the items req" 


the payment of its session employees during the mou''> | 
and August. It has reappropriated the unexpended }i)\'° 
an appropriation which was made for investigations by ~ 
committees, available during the past fiscal year, and *~ 
unexpended of the $2>.'' 
sum has been reappropriated. Otherwise they would '" 


is a balance of about $12,000 


hy the 


red for 
if July 
of 
nate 
there 
) that 
rea 
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new appropriation. Investigations are being conducted by the 
Senate in certain well-known matters, which are costing a con- 
siderable sum of money, and they have reappropriated this un- 
expended balance. 

There were two Senate items to which the House conferees 
did not agree. One re-created the position of attorney in the 
Government Printing Office at $3,000 a year and the other was 
the payment of $250 for services in connection with the prepara- 
tion of eulogies—a statutory proceeding. Those were not 

greed to. 
ae outeide of the items of which I have already given an ex- 
planation, there is an item which proposes to permit the appli- 
cation of $5,000 of an appropriation of $10,000 made for the 
Fort Sam Houston chapel. An enthusiastic clergyman offered 
to raise $50,000 for the purpose of building a chapel at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. After he had obtained about $40,000 it 
was found that it was impossible for him to raise the balance 
of the amount. Congress at its last session appropriated 
$10,000 in the Army appropriation bill to complete this chapel. 

Prior to the 1st of July, the beginning of the present fiscal 
year, certain indebtedness had been incurred in connection with 
the work, which it was intended that this appropriation should 
cover, to the amount of $5,000. The Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury has held that while the department can expend the $10,000 
this year to complete the chapel it can not apply any of that ap- 
propriation to the indebtedness which was incurred prior to 
the Ist of July, and which it was intended that this appro- 
priation should be available for. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does this item increase the appropriation 

$10,000? 
, Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it does not increase the appropria- 
tion at all, but it makes a part of the appropriation of $10,000 
available for work done prior to the 1st of July, and, of course, 
the remainder of the appropriation will be available for work 
done after the 1st of July. 

Mr. NORRIS. Take that item. What is the particular 
hurry? Why should we pass on that now without having it 
printed in the Recorp under the rule, and having an opportunity 
to examine into it and take it up in the regular way? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No particular hurry as to this item. 

Mr. NORRIS. Were any of these amendments brought to 
the attention of the Committee on Appropriations in the House 
before the gentleman reported this bill originally? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. These items which are now in the bill? | 

Mr. NORRIS. They have been placed in the bill by the | 
Senate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Some of them were. 

Mr. NORRIS. The gentleman’s committee failed to report | 
them to the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. None of these items which asked for | 
deficiency appropriations were submitted to the committee, but | 
before the conferees met the conferees on the part of the House | 
met and went over the various items and determined what, in 
-- judgment, the House desired done, and proceeded to act in 

at way. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think that since appropriations ought to originate in the House, 
the men who are interested in these appropriations ought to 
appear before the House committee originally and ask the Ap- 
propriations Committee to consider them there rather than to 
take them up in this way? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, appropriations must not, I regret 


to say, originate in the House. There is no requirement that | 


appropriations should originate in the House. A long practice 
growing out of the fact that originally the Committee on Ways 
and Means handled both the revenue and the appropriation 
bills, has made the House take the position that it would orig- 
inate all general appropriation bills, but there has never been 
any law to that effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. But that has been the practice always, I 
think, that all appropriations originate in the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Senate has not at all exceeded any 
of its prerogatives in submitting these amendments. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is right that appropriation bills should 
originate in the House, I do not believe this should be done in 
this way. That has been the custom. We have an instance here 
where practically all of the appropriations in the bill have 
originated in the Senate, never having been considered in the 
House and never having been considered*by the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, that is neither an unusual nor an 
extraordinary thing. It is the common, ordinary practice of 
this House, Appropriation bills go to the Senate, and the 
Senate in the exercise of its powers adds numerous amendments. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Very well; suppose they do, but the gentleman 
knows they have not passed the House after the ordinary and 
usual procedure. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. These amendments have been considered 
in the ordinary and usual manner. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not disputing that; but the procedure 
now would be to have this report printed in the Recorp and 
then let it lie over under the rule. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The report has been printed in the 
Recorp, but the House rule requires that the report be accom- 
panied by a written statement by the managers on the part of 
the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. That appears this morning for the first time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It does, but the items are so few and so 
simple that if the gentleman read the report he would not 
require the assistance of the statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Ordinarily a Member does not look for the 
report until it has been made here, because he knows under 
the rule it is going to go over and be printed, and that then he 
would have an opportunity to examine it. I confess that I have 
not read it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say to the gentleman that it does 
not convenience me in any way to dispose of this matter now. 
I present it and ask for its disposition because of the desire 
of a number of gentlemen who are familiar with the report, 
who are familiar with the matters in it, who desire to have it 
disposed of to-day, rather than to have the House meet Monday 
and dispose of it. This report has been scrutinized by those 
who are familiar with the items, and I will say to the gentle- 
man that there is no item 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that I have 
not reserved this right to object because I knew of any item 
that was in this appropriation bill which was objectionable, 
or that I thought ought to be defeated. I have not read the 
report. I reserved the right because it seemed to me that the 
attention of the House ought to be called to the fact that unless 
there is some particular reason for it 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is a particular reason. 

Mr. NORRIS (continuing). We ought not to take up appro- 
priations in this way. Most of the items, and by far the largest 
in amount, are before the House now for the first time. They 
have never even been before the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House. I am not going to object now, having called the 
attention of the House to the situation, but it seems to me we 
ought not to have this done as a precedent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman’s statement is hardly 
accurate about these amendments having been before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. These Senate amendments have re- 
ceived the same full consideration as every Senate amendment 
that has ever been added to an appropriation bill, and the gen- 
tleman’s statement is misleading. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I will admit that I have not 
denied that, or at least I have not indicated it. The gentleman 
now is seeking to take a course he will admit is different from 
the ordinary course, and that is the reason—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I will state to the gentleman from 
Nebraska this is not an unusual proceeding. 

Mr. NORRIS. The usual proceeding is for it to lie over 
under the rule. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. During an extra session of Congress 
when tariff legislation was alone being considered these bills 
have been considered in exactly the same way. No items that 
are controverted have remained in the bill. The ones that the 
House objected to went out upon the insistence of the House 
conferees. 

Mr. NORRIS. The gentleman’s own request shows it is not 
the usual procedure because he asked unanimous consent to 
consider it now and it comes up in this way. Ordinarily it 
would go over until the House met on Monday or Wednesday. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that heretofore when Congress has convened in extraor- 
dinary session for the purpose of revising the tariff. bills of 
this character have been enacted without the existence of an 
Appropriations Committee in the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that has occurred, but I think the 
gentleman will not contend that unless there is some extraordl- 
nary reason that that is a good way to legislate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I do not believe as a rule it is, and 
I will state this to the gentleman—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I concede readily there may he conditions 
where even that would be necessary, but it is not the right way 
to legislate unless there is some reason for doing so. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If there were anything in this report 
that in my opinion would arouse the antagonism of the Mem- 
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bers of the Howse on either side I should call attention te the 
matter at once so they would have an oppertunity te express 
themselves. 

Mr. NORRIS. i think the gentleman would do that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And I will say that the large item of 
this bill is $150,000, fer the purpese already specified-—— 

Mr. NORRIS. But bad legislation, however, comes from the 
fact that even when there is nothing wrong a precedent is es- 
tablished by which undesirable legislation is often put through. 

Mr. GARNER. It is a unanimous report. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that, but there is no particular 
urgency. However, I do not object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I have tried to listen to what the 
gentleman from New York has been saying, but on account of 
the confusion and talk around me I have been tmable to do so. 
This bill is of importance. Gongress is not really to be consid- 
ered in session fer the purpose of making appropriations at 
this time, and inasmuch as we are te have a session ef the 
House on Monday it looks to me as if this matter ought to go 
over so that Members of the House conld have an opportunity 
of reading the report of the conferees and reading the remarks 
ef the gentleman from New Yerk in the Recorp, so we can all 
thoroughly understand this measure. If it is right I will offer 
no objection to it, but I do want te see that it is right so far 
as I am able to ascertain, and I am sure other Members of the 
House are in the same boat with me along that line, and for 
that reason I will have to object to its consideration at this 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Srmus). Objection is heard. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will withhold 
his objection—— 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve my objection. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to suggest to the gentleman from 
Arkansas—— 

Mr, MAOON. Arkansas (saw). 

Mr. GANNON. I said Arkansas (sas); I do not know what 
is the correct pronunciation of Arkansas. 

Mr. MACON. Arkansaw is the cerrect pronunciation, I will 
state to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. The late Senator Oglesby once, when in the 
chair at the other end of the Capitol and a Senator from 
Arkansas rose, used an entirely different pronunciation. He 
said, “The Senator from Arkan-sass.” I am glad to be cor- 


rected. 

Mr. MACON. If the gentleman will permit me, Mr. Speaker, 
I will say that the Legislature of Arkansas, having observed 
these different pronunciations, deliberately passed a concur- 
rent resolution declaring the pronunciation of the State to be 
“Arkansaw.” 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I want to state te the gentie 
man that this bill has received very careful consideration. 
First, the House disagreed to the Senate amendment. The 
bill was printed with a Senate amendment and disagreed to 
by unanimous consent, when, in point of fact, a quorum was not 
present, although the Recorp shows a quorum, the point not 
being made. There was a very thorough conference, every item 
of the bill being considered. 

I have no doubt but that every item is correct, and for the 
reason stated by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Futz- 
GERALD], it dees seem te me that it is proper that the bill 
should be passed te-day. Of course, it can only be done by 
unanimous consent. That is the only way that we can avoid 
the absence of a quorum, and it is the only way under the rule 
by which this bili can be considered te-day. I inderse every- 
thing that the gentleman from New York has said about it. I 
suggest te the gentleman, as a member ef the niinority, that in 
this hot weather—— 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. It is cool now. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says ft is cool; but for the 
convenience ef Members, it seems to me that the gentleman, on 
second thought, might at least consider whether it is not well 
enough to pass this bill, as there is no doubt about the pro- 
priety of all the items in it, and therefore withhold his objec- 
tion. 

Mr. MAOON. I can not see any material harm that can come 
te anyone by withholding this matter two days longer. We are 
to meet on Monday because we can not adjourn over without a 
quorum—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Can I ask the gentleman from Arkansas a 

? 


question 

Mr. MACON (continuing). And for that reason I will insist 
on my objection. 

Mr. BARTLET. Will the gentleman tell me what good is 
going to be accompsshed? 
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Mr. MAOON. This good, sir: Hach Member will j., an 
opportunity of reading this conference report, which they \..,. 
not yet had an opportunity ef doing. ; 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is printed in the Recorp 
morning. 

Mr. MACON. The conference report? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MACON. I do not know how it got there. Ii y 
made this morning. 

Mr. BARTLETT. “It was made in the Senate yester),, . 
is in the Recorp this morning. 

Mr. MACON. I will say that I was not aware of the t 7 
have not read the Coneressional Recorp this mornin. 4.) 
prefer that the matter shall go over until Monday, so ( ¥ 
can not only read the report of the conference commi\i... | 
also read the statement of the gentleman from New \.\: | \\; 
FirzcrraLp], which I am sure was very intelligent, but y)\-); | 
could not hear on account of the confusion caused by | 1 
versation of Members around me, and I think every other \oy 
ber of the House would like te read what the gentleman <; 
regard to the conference report, also. 

Mr. CANNON. It has been suggested to me that the ce: 
man speaks about the session on Monday next. I do no} know 
whether the House will adjourn until Wednesday next op yo. 
It certainly will not if the point of no quorum is made, jecanse 
it would require a quorum; and evidently there is not 2 qoorum 
in the city, and evidently there will not be a quorum on Mops 

So far as I am concerned, I do not intend to make tie poin 
of no quorum. I would make a point of no quorum if 10 
should be made to adjourn until Wednesday next, provided i: 
would be a péint that would bear fruit; but we all know ¢! 
there will be no quorum on Monday, and, I apprehend, even po: 
on Wednesday. So, following the suggestion that may have 
been made, I have no intention of making a point of no quorw 
unless some matter of legislation should be proposed wher 
thought a quorum onght to be present. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, this House has proceede a thou 
sand times without a quorum in the matter of enacting proper 
legislation, amd I do not see why it should not do so agnin 
if the legislation were understood. I certainly would not raise 


a point of no quorum to legislation which I[ thought was 
proper, if I understood it, and it is not my purpose to do that 
now, unless improper legislation, or legislation thit is no 
properly understeod by Members of the House, is urged for ii 


consideration. And I can see no harm, if the House is to ad 
journ over until Wednesday, in allowing this matter to 
over until that time, so that every Member can have an o 
tunity, if he desires, to read the conference report. tocetler 
with the statement of the gentleman from New York [Mr 
PrrzGeRaLp] in support of it, which, I am sure, is cool. For 
that reason I insist upon my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from \rkansas 
objects. The conference report and accompanying st:tenent 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE SUGAR TRUST. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
tution, and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from (Georgia 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
‘ House resolution 239. 


Resolved, That the 1 committee created under the provisions 
of House resotution No. 157 be authorized to sit, as a whole by s 
committee, at such places as it may deem necessary. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, just in brief explanetion 0! 


; 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, what id the gentleman siste’ 
I did not catch the resolution. fas 
Mr. HARDWICK. The resolution authorizes th) spec” 
committee appointed under resolution 157, common'y known 
as the Sugar Investigating Committee, to sit at such piuce, 
either as a whole or as a subcommittee, as it sees proc’. 
Mr. CANNON. The resolution has the approval! of the com 
mittee? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; it has the approval of every ™e™ 
ber of the committee, every Democrat and every [te)o)!o™ 
= . 
Mr. Speaker, we have reached that point in our investicato™ 

we have two very important witnesses to examine wh? 
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will not be considerable, and in addition to that the amount of 
expenses which the committee can incur has already been 
limited by the House. I think this is only a formal resolution, 
and 1 hope no gentleman will interfere with it. 
" The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 

solution. | 
r cos SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to | 
the resolution. 

he question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to consume six or seven minutes in making a personal 
statement. e 
w The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to consume six or seven minutes in 
making a personal statement. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, before making the 
statement which I desire to make, I send to the Clerk’s desk 
and ask that he read from the CoNneREssionaL Record a col- 
loquy that oceurred on the 12th of this month. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Mr. Boran. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to another mat- 
ter for a moment. I should like to ask, if proper to do so, and I pre- | 
sume it is, whether the conference committee on House joint resolution 
39 can advise me if there is likely to be a report from that committee 

‘The Vice Presipent. The chairman of the conference committee is | 
not in the Senate Chamber at the present time, 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
it is not proper to discuss in the House anything that took place 
at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. What is the point of order? 

Mr. DALZELL. e point of order is that it is out of order 
to diseuss anything that takes place at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. To read from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD? 

Mr. DALZELL. I think so. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I do not think so, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman obtained unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. DALZELL. There can be no unanimous consent in vio- 
lation of the rules of the House. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. It is not my purpose to reflect 
on anybody or to criticize anybody, but I merely desire to lay | 
a foundation for the statement I want to make. If there is | 
objection, however, I will forego the reading of the Recorp and 
also the reading of the Recorp ef the 12th, which I expected to 
have read. But I will state, Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. DatzeLi] and others who may 
be interested, that the colloquy which has occurred elsewhere 
than in this Chamber is somewhat misleading. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to be misunder- 
stood. I have no interest in the matter at all. I am simply 
anxious that a precedent shall not be established. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I only wanted to make my state- 
ment more intelligible and more clearly understood. 

Mr. DALZELL., I do not think we ought to establish the 
precedent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would prefer not to 
rule on the point of order. . 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. If the gentleman makes the point of 
order, I will withdraw the Recorn which I desired to have read. 

Mr. DALZELL. I make the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. RUCK®R of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, on the 12th of this 
month there was a colloquy somewhere, not in this Chamber, 
referring to the failure of the conferees of two bodies to meet 
and consider House joint resolution No. 39, relating to the elec- 
tion of Senators by direct vote. 

In a colloquy which occurred, not here but elsewhere, it was 
Stated that the universal custom had been for members of a 
certain body having many members to appear at the door of 
another body having a much smaller number and let it be 
known that the conferees of this other body were ready to 
confer with the conferees of the smaller body, and that certain 








eutereen on a conference committee had been rest- 
ng quietly 10 days or such a matter waiting for the mem- 
bers from the larger body to go somewhere and make such an 


announcement. | 


Ri, vant tess . Mr. Speaker, that immediately after the 


appointed conferees on the resolution re- 
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ferred to I myself went to another body, and I violated no rule 
of the House in going into that body, and announced to one 
member of that conference committee that the House conferees 
were ready to meet with them then, at any time, and to confer; 
and I was told by that member with whom I was talking that 
the chairman of the conferees appointed in the other legislative 
body was then temporarily absent, but that when he returned 
he would be advised and we would be notified of a time and 
place to meet. 

I want to say further that fellowing that up, I appeared in 
a distant portion of this Capitol every day, where gentlemen 
were assembled and transacting business unti! I left town on a 
committee appointed by the Speaker, and sat. around there 
hoping that some Senator would advise me they were ready; 
but I have not until this day, until I read the Recorp this 
morning, found that they were waiting upon us. 

Now, I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that the conferees on the 
part of the House, my colleague, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Conry], and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Oua- 
STED] are both absent from the city, and have been probably 
most of the time since the conferees were appointed: but in 
justice to them, I want to say further that before leaving town 
they conferred with me, advised me where they would be. so 
that they could be reached by wire, and assured me they would 
return here immediately upon telegraphic notice that the con- 
ference had been set, so they are practically in attendance. 

I want to make one other statement, in order that it may 
not be understood that the House conferees are derelict in 
duty. I want to say that the House conferees, all of them, 
are ready now, and will be ready each and every day from 
9 o'clock in the morning until 6 o'clock in the evening, to 
meet with gentlemen in some other body to confer upon this 
bill and report back here, if they will agree to it, a resolu- 
tion which will meet with the approval of this House and of 


| the entire country. 


I want it distinctly understood, Mr. Speaker, that the House 
has not been derelict, but, on the contrary, has been somewhat 
persistent in its efforts to secure a conference, and before night- 
fall I shall take occasion to advise each of the conferees of 
another body that the conferees of this body are ready to meet 
with them whenever they consent to meet. [Applause.] 

CERTAIN HOUSE EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a request 
for unanimous consent and te preface it with a brief statement. 

I have introduced House joint resolution 130, to provide for 
the payment of the compensation of pages, telephone operators, 
employees of the House, and temporary messengers for the 
post office for the months of July and August, and, in addition, 
$2,000 for the folding of speeches. 

We have provided for these employees until the 30th of June 
last. “As it is a matter that is largely formal in some respects, 
and as a quorum of the Committee on Appropriations is not 
in the city, I wish to ask unanimous consent to discharge that 
committee from the consideration of the resolution and to con- 
sider it at this time. Provision for the Senate employees was 
made by the Senate upon the bill which was reported a short 
time since from the conferees. I first ask that the bill may be 
read, and then that the request may be submitted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Clerk will read the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution 130, making appropriations for certain expenses 
of the House of Representatives incident to the first session of the 

Sixty-second Congress. 


Resolved by the Senate, etc., That the following sums are hereby ap 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the following purposes: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

For the following employees for the month of July, 1911, and until 
the eran of the first session of the Sixty-second Congress 
namely : 

For 46 pages, including 2 riding pages, 4 telephone pages, 1 press 

llery page, and 10 pages for duty at the entrances to the Hall of the 
louse, at $2.50 per day each; 

apron messengers in the post office, at the rate of $100 per month 
each ; 

Three eebene operators, at the rate of $75 per month each; 

In all, $8,750, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

For folding speeches and pamphiets, at a rate not exceeding $1 per 
thousand, to continue available during the fiscal year 1912, $2,000. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I now ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Appropriations be discharged from the further 
consideration of the joint resolution and that it be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York, that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations be discharged from further consideration of House 
joint resolution 130, and that it be considered in the House at 


A LE OE I ITI A. 
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this time as in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
lution. 

The Clerk again reported the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and the joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FrrzerraLp a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


TREATMENT OF CITIZENS OF UNITED STATES IN RUSSIA, 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have received from the secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts a copy of a joint 
resolution passed by the great and general court of that Com- 
monwealth, which I beg the indulgence of the House to read at 
this time, and which is as follows: 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
House of Representatives, June 22, 1911. 


Ordered, That the general court of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, speaking for the people of the Commonwealth, does hereby express 
its sense that uniform treatment and protection should be accorded to 
every American citizen, regardless of race, color, ereed, or religious 
faith, and that every earnest and peaceful effort should be made by the 
executive department of this Government to secure from the Govern- 
ments of all other countries uniformity of treatment and protection to 
American citizens holding passports duly issued by the authorities of 
the United States, in order that all American citizens shall have guar- 
anteed freedom of travel and sojourn, without regard to race, color, 
ereed, or religious faith, in all countries holding friendly relations with 
the United States, and that in every country, at least equal rights and 
privileges be granted to all such American citizens as are granted to the 
citizens of any other country; and be it further 

Ordered, That the United States Government be, and hereby is, strongly 
urged to exert all po le means to procure either an amendment to 
the present treaty with Russia or a new treaty with that country by 
which American citizens, regardless of race, color, creed, or religious 
faith, resorting to that country for peaceful and legitimate purposes of 
travel, business, or domicile, shall no longer be treated with discrimina- 
tion ; and be it further 

Ordered, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be re- 
quested to use their efforts to bring about this highly desirable result ; 
and be it further 

Ordered, That the secretary of the Commonwealth be requested to 
transmit a copy of these orders to the President of the United States, 
to each member of his Cabinet, and to each of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

Sent up for concurrence, 


The Clerk will read the reso- 


Is there objection? 


James W. KIMBALL, Clerk. 


SENATE, June 27, 1911. 

Adopted, in concurrence, 

Henry D, Coonipen, Clerk. 
Tuozu COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Secrerary’s OFrrics, 
Boston, June 30, 1911. 

A true copy. 

Attest : ALBERT P, LANGTRY, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the order of the senate 

and house of representatives, the Great and General Court of 

Massachusetts, I have introduced the following joint reso- 

lution : 

A resolution terminating the eg Ay te the United States of 
America and Russia concluded at Peters December 18, 1832, 
and directing the attention of the State Department to certain resolu- 

General Court of 


tions ef the Great and the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Resolved, etc., That the treaty of 1832 between the Governments of 
the United States of America and Russia be, and the same hereby is, 
terminated, because of the discrimination by the Government of Russia 
in the administration of said treaty between American ci 
that the attention of the State Department is 
the resolution of the Great and General Court of 
Massachusetts in relation to the matter of 
American citizens traveling in BR 

Mr. Speaker, in the limited time now allotted to me I may 
simply say I rejoice that the great and general court of that 
illustrious Commonwealth has taken notice of a condition of 
affairs which, in my judgment, should no longer be tolerated in 
the matter of the treatment of American citizens in Russia. 

I sincerely hope that this Government, following the lead of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts again, as it has with such 


great advantage followed her in the past, may hear the voice | 


of the great and general court in its expression of the views of 
the people of the State in this matter to the end that these 
outrages may soon be ended. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I heard a gentleman awhile ago 
refer to “some other body.” I assume he meant the Senate, 
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but he did not say the Senate. Now, the gentleman 
Massachusetts speaks about “some citizens.” What citizens 
Does the gentleman mean the Jews, who are reported 45 }).;.., 
persecuted? I assume so, but the gentleman does not coy <, ~ 

Mr. MURRAY. In the equality of citizenship which we pov 
in the great Commonwealth of Massachusetts, I make lis. 
tinction between American citizens. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Let us know who they are. I quite agreo wit, 
the gentleman’s purpose. 

Mr. MURRAY. The gentleman comes from Penney|yayj, 
and I may say to him that not only are American citizens ho 
adhere to the Jewish faith excluded by the Russian Govern. 
ment but less than two years ago the Roman Catholic bishop o¢ 
Scranton, Pa., was also insulted in the same way. [Applause ) 
Let me read to the House part of a letter from Bishop Hoban’: 
secretary to Mr. Louis Marshall, of New York: 

The right reverend bishop wishes me to say that he is in 
accord with the movement started by = committee. It was 

ear and a half = that he himself was prohibited from on: 
ussia for only a ° — visit. As you no doubt know, Catholj 
priests in general are prohibited from entering Russia. He wishes your 
movement every success. : . 

Mr. Speaker, the statesmen who sat before us in the Congress 
of this country were successful in their struggle to establish here 
a government that guarantees to its citizens equality before the 
law and freedom of religious worship, I know I need not quote 
in this presence those sections of our Constitution that were writ. 
ten to incorporate in the law of our land the American idea of 
complete independence for every person in the matter of religion. 

The mention of the subject must bring to the mind of every 
Member the absolute prohibition of the Constitution that “ Con. 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” and other provisions 
that are equally clear. 

The treaty of 1832 with Russia is as much a part of the law 
of the land as any provision of the Constitution, as any lay 
of the United States, because the Constitution express!: 
that a treaty made under the authority of the United Stat 
shall be so. We know that under this treaty discriminations 
are made between American citizens by Russia, and some of us 
insist that the time has come to call a halt. 

I have therefore introduced my resolution, and I sincerely 
hope that its adoption may be added to the list of lezislative 


ho dis- 


an’s 


hearty 


achievements of this Sixty-second Congress. 


ASTORIA CENTENNIAL. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SP. pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for 20 minutes 
Is there objection? [After a pause] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, the city of Astoria, Oreg. 
will celebrate in a fitting manner, by a centennial, to open on 
August 10 and to close on September 9, 1911, the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of its settlement. 

This is the first time within my knowledge where any city 
has held an exposition of national importance without calling 
upon Congress for some financial assistance, but in this case 
the city of Astoria is going to hold such a celebration without 
asking the Federal Government for any aid of that character; 
but there is a bill which has passed the Senate donating the 
use of some Army tents to the city to help accommodate the 
large crowds that are expected, and when that bill comes up ot 
the floor of the House in a few days I trust there will be 10 


objection to it. 
CAUSE FOR CELEBRATION. 


Ordinarily when a city grows to be 100 years old the even 's 
of special interest only to its inhabitants. But sometiies su h 
an anniversary reminds the Nation of an important and happy 
period in its history, and results in general felicitation and re- 
That will be true of the one hundredth birthday of the 
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Columbia bar and explored the river to a point near where 
Vancouver, Wash., is now located. In 1804 and 1805 Lewis and 
Clark headed the famous American expedition sent out by 
president Jefferson, and they explored thoroughly the heart of 
the Oregon country, coming in by way of the headwaters of 
the Missouri, crossing the Rockies, and going down the Snake 
River to the Columbia, and thence along the Columbia to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The great achievement of Lewis and Clark will live in his- 
tory, and its one hundredth anniversary has already been cele- 
prated by the Lewis and Clark Exposition, which was held at 
Portland in 1905. That exposition, it may be said in passing, 
was one of the most successful ever held in the United States. 

SETTLEMENT AND CAPTURED OF ASTORIA. 


The settlement of Astoria in 1811 by the American colony 
sent thete from New York by John Jacob Astor and his asso- 
ciates did not prove a financial success. Two years later Mr. 
Astor’s partners at Astoria sold out to his rival, the Northwest 
Fur Trading Co., of Canada. This company was shortly after- 
wards absorbed by the Hudson Bay Co., also a British corpora- 
tion. During the War of 1812 the British dispatched a ship to 
Astoria and went through the form of capturing the post from 
the United States, but as it was already under the control of the 
Canadian company the only ceremony consisted in running up 
the British flag and renaming the post Fort George. The issues 
of the war of 1812 having been decided in favor of the United 
States, it became necessary under the treaty ef Ghent for the 
British to restore Astoria to the Americans, which was done in 
1818, and it was thereupon renamed Astoria. 

During the 28 years following, or until 1846, Oregon was 
jointly oceupied by the Americans and the Canadians. The pow- 
erful influence of the Hudson Bay Co. was exerted in favor of 
permanent British occupancy. The Americans were reenforced 
by occasional immigrants and missionaries from the Eastern 
and border States. 

HISTORIC MBETING AT CHAMPOEG. 


The white inhabitants of the disputed territory held a public 
meeting in an open fleld at Champoeg, in the Willamette Valley, 
on May 2, 1843, for the purpose of deciding whether they would 
organize a provisional government and declare allegiance to the 
United States. Had the meeting decided otherwise, it would 
have been construed as meaning that the inhabitants of the 
Territory were more friendly to Canada than to this country. 
A committee had been previously appointed to consider the 
matter and report at this meeting. ‘The committee had pre- 
pared a report declaring in favor of organization. The Hudson 
Bay Co. had its employees at the meeting, and all were in- 
structed to yote against organization. Immediately after the 
meeting was called to order a motion was made to adopt the 
report of the committee. The question being put, the chairman 
declared the motion lost. Old Joe Meek, a former Missourian, 
demanded a division, and stepping off to one side called upon 
all who were in favor of the United States to line up with him. 
The result of that yote was 52 for organization and only 50 
against it. [Applause.] F. X. Matthieu, a French Canadian, 
who is still living in Oregon, was present and voted in favor of 
the United States. The provisional government was organized. 

STATES CARVED FROM “ OREGON COUNTRY.” 


Ont of the “Oregon country” we have carved the States of 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, and parts of Montana and 
Wyoming. Had it not been for Joe Meek and F. X. Matthieu 
at Champoeg, the delegations in this Congress from the North- 
west might now be at Toronto serving as members of the Cana- 
dian Parliament from the Province of Oregon. In that case it 
is safe to say that they would all be heartily in favor of Cana- 
dian reciprocity. [Laughter.] Joe Meek was a native of Vir- 
ginia. He went to Missouri in 1829 and to Oregon in 1840. 
— went from Canada to Missouri in 1839 and to Oregon 


To fully realize the benefits this Nation derived by the acqul- 
sition of Oregon it is necessary to see that country. It is the 
most delightful part of the United States in which to live. 
East of the Caseade Mountains are the rolling prairies, the irri- 
gated and irrigable areas, the expansive wheat and fruit belt, 
the cattle and ranches, and the yellow-pine forests. Be- 
fio Metiatneats see Checedes and the 





balmy breezes, mixed with salt air, to invigorate and make 
happy the fortunate residents. Snowcapped mountains are 
and the evergreen forests and crystal rivers 

4 picture that is truly “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” Astoria invites the country to see and enjoy all of 
these things during the present year. 
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OREGON'S INDIAN LEGENDRY. 

I must add here a word about the Indian romance and leg- 
endry of the old Oregon country, eyen a slight knowledge of 
which will add to the pleasure of a visit there. In the city 
park at Portland stands a beautiful statue of Sacajawea, the 
Indian woman, who, bearing her child in her arms, acted as 
guide and interpreter for the Lewis and Clark expedition. 


A hundred and fifty miles east of Astoria, on the Columbia 
River, may be seen the evidences of what was once a natural 
bridge. The Indians called it the “ Bridge of the Gods.” Their 
legend recites that when the bridge fell into the river the gods 


could no longer cross to help them in their battles. 
A few hundred years ago a proud and powerful tribe, in what 


is now western Oregon, was the Willamettes. Though they are 
practically extinct today, the river by that name, flowing 
through the most populous section of the State and through the 
heart of the city of Portland, will serve better than any 1 I- 
ment to keep fresh in the minds of the people the fact that the 
Willamettes once resided there. The names of many her 
tribes are preserved in a similar manner. 

The greatest character of Oregon during the prehistoric days 
was Chief Multnomah. He was tall, sinewy, and brave. He 
was made head chief over all the tribal chiefs of western Ore 
gon. It is also said that Multnomah had a daughter, named 
Wallulah, and that she was famed for her grace and beauty. 


The name of Multnomah is safely embalmed in history. The 
county in which Portland is located is named for him. The 
Multnomah Amateur Athletic Club, one of the largest and finest 
organizations of the kind in the world, also chose its name in 
recognition of the courage and feats of endurance of this de- 
parted chieftain. 

OREGON THE ONLY PORTION OF THE UNITED STATES ACQUIRED BY RIGHT 

OF DISCOVERY. 

It is a singular fact, worthy of note, that the Oregon country 
is the only part of the United States that was acquired by dis- 
covery and settlement. When Capt. Gray, on May 7, 1792, sail- 
ing up the west coast of this continent, sighted through the 
breakers from the masthead of his ship the placid waters of 
the Columbia River, destiny had decreed that Oregon should 
become a part of the territory of the United States. Under full 
sail Capt. Gray crossed the Columbia bar and planted the stars 
and stripes near the present site of Astoria. It had been 300 
years since the discovery of America, and during all that time 
this portion of the continent had remained unknown. Duringall 
that time the mighty Columbia had rolled on to the sea, unseen 
and unadmired by any member of the white race. 

The alluring charm of a new country will always cling to 
Oregon. Her gentle rainfall will keep fresh and green her 
magnificent forests throughout the ages. An everpresent long- 
ing in the human breast to commune with primitive nature 
caused the pioneers of America to push forward till civiliza- 
tion, with every modern convenience, was established upon the 
Pacific coast. There is no longer any “new country” to go to. 
But God, in His supreme wisdom, has decreed that Oregon, with 
her snowcapped mountain peaks, and her rugged coast with its 
miles of hard sand beach, washed by the foaming surf of the 
Pacific, shall remain young and beautiful and romantic, to 
gratify the loftiest desires of humanity so long as the world 
shall last. [Applause.] 

OREGON & CALIFORNIA LAND GRANT SUIT. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, the biggest real estate suit 
ever filed is the case of the United States against the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co., now pending in the Federal court at 
Portland, Oreg. 

The lands involved. .ggregating 2,300,000 acres, were granted 
by Congress upon the express provision that the railroad com- 
pany would sell the same to actual settlers. 

The language of the act of April 10, 1869 (16 Stat. L., 47), 
by which most of these lands were granted, reads: 

And d further, That the lands granted by the act aforesaid 
shall be sold to actual settlers only, in quantities not greater than 
o er section to one purchaser, and for a price not exceeding 
$2.50 per acre. 

The act of May 4, 1870 (16 Stat. L., 94), by which the 
remaining lands were granted, reads: 


Said alternate sections of land granted by this act * * * hall 
be sold by the company only to actual settlers in quantities not « i 
ing 160 acres, or a quarter section, to any one setiler, and at prices 
oa exceeding $2.50 per acre. 


There is ne reason, moral or legal, why the terms of these 
acts should not be enforced to the letter. 
PROSPECTIVE SETTLERS SHOULD BEWARE OF GRAPTERS. 
It should be plainly understood, however, by prospective 
purchasers that the term “settler,” under all the public-land 
laws, means a person actually residing on a given tract of 
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land and making it his home. Those so-called 
throughout the country who bave been filing applications on 
this land for nonsettlers are simply defrauding their victims 
out of the fees paid and they ought to be prosecuted by the 
Federal authorities for violation of the postal laws. 

No person who has not gone upon a tract of this railroad land 


and built a house and moved in with the bona fide intention of | the acts of Congress making the grant. 


making the land a home has any right to apply to the company 
to sell to him. 


If the company should accept the application and tender of | was refusing to sell to settlers, and which had alw: 


a person not an actual settler on the land, it would be violating 
the acts of Congress which require plainly that the lands shall 
be sold to actual settlers only. 

The very law that requires the company to sell to actual set- 
tlers prohibits it from selling to anyone who is not an actual 
settler. 

It is plain that no rights can be acquired by the presentation 
of an application to purchase by a nonsettler. Such an appli- 
cation would amount to nothing more nor less than a request 
upon the railroad company to violate the law. 


CLEAR RIGHT OF SETTLERS TO GO UPON THE LANDS. 


By necessary implication the acts of Congress making these 
grants confer the right upon any citizen who may so desire to 
go upon the lands, and to take up a tract not greater than a 
quarter section, and to establish a home thereon, without let 
or hindrance from the railroad company. 

In the Senate, on February 2, 1870, when the bill which passed 
May 4, 1870, was under discussion, the following statement was 
made by Senator Williams, of Oregon, in reply to objections to 
the bill, which were urged by Senator Thurman, of Ohio: 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The objection which the Senator makes to this bill is 
not available, for the reason that the bill provides expressly that every 
foot of the Jand shall be sold to actual settlers. The lands granted are 
as open, under the provisions of this bill, to actual settlers as they are 
under the preemption laws of the country. 


February 19, 1870, when the bill was again under discussion, 
Senator Casserly, of Vermont, said: 


Mr. CasserRty. What is the theory of this bill? Its theory and its 
distinguishing feature, as I understood all along, is this: That notwith- 
standing the grant of this aid to this railroad company, the settlement 
of the lands by actual settlers shall proceed as if the grant had not been 
made. If that is not the theory of this bill, I have not understood it, 
and the Senator from Oregon will correct me if I am wrong. 


In the House, on Apri! 1, 1870, when the same bill was under 
consideration, the following statements were made: 


Mr. Smiru of Oregon. The bill, I will state, is one in which the in- 
teresis of the Government have been carefully guarded. There has never 
been a land grant in which those interests have been so carefully 
guarded as in this bill. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Does the bill make any provision in regard to actual 
settiers? 

Mr. Sartm of Oregon. It provides that the land shall be sold only to 
actual seitlers, in quantities not exceeding 160 acres to each person. 
and at a price not exceeding $2.50 per acre. It is the most carefully 
guarded bill ever presented to this House. 


The bill was again considered in the House on April 29, 1870, 
and the following extracts from the debate will show that Con- 
gress understood exactly what it was doing when it passed the 
bill, and that it intended that the law should not be violated by 
the railroad company. 


Mr. Sarcent. One word in regard to the policy of land grants for 
railroads in the future. If they can be carefully guarded, as this bill is, 
s0 that while they construct roads the lands shall also go to the settlers 
in limited quantities at small prices, then I am in favor of them. 
* * * The fault of the system heretofore has been that the grants 
have been made without restrictions to the companies, which could hold 
them indefinitely for a rise in value. By this means monopolies have 
been created and the settlers kept from the lands except on the even sec- 
tions. But we propose to ca all that, and do so by this bill. We 
compel the company to sell the lands only to actual settlers at not more 
than $2.50 per acre, and in lots of not more than 160 acres. 

The only difference it makes to the settler is that he pays double 
the minimum for his land; but the proximity of a railroad is certainly 
an advantage that counterbalances the price. The gentleman’s blind 
rage does not discriminate between this system and that which was un- 
restricted, and would leave the vast West that needs development a 
wilderness for the long future. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Holman] also says that the lands 
along the Union Pacific now sell for $10 per acre. The lands that bring 
that price must be of a very limited eee. but if they are worth 
that it is the road that has given the value, for without it they would 
be worthless. Under this bill the lands can never realize but $2.50 per 
acre to the company, even if the road makes them worth $100 per acre. 

¥ Ye a m a a 

Mr. Lawrence. Does this bill contain pay provision that the lands 
granted shall be sold to actual settlers only 
Mr. Frres. Yes, sir; the bill is carefully guarded in that respect. 

- * = * 


* * * 
McCormick of 


Mr. Missouri. I do not, Mr. Speaker, pose to 
occupy more than a very few minutes. I wish to call the a tion of 
the House to the land policy of the country, and the policy which is 


now governing the Committee on the Public Lands in House. 
There seems to me no reason for that fear of landed monopolies which 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Holman] seems to entertain. This 
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bill secures to the use of all actual settlers all the lands granted ; 
road, and the price is limited to $2.50 per acre, the lands to }.._ 
quantities not exceeding 160 acres to any one individual. |; ae 
sible for any monopoly to grow up under such a system. * «= «° 


ORIGIN OF MOVEMENT TO ENFORCE THE Law. 

Four years ago a inovement was started in Oregon ty) eo) 
the Oregon & California Railroad Co. to live up to the terms ,¢ 
The Oregon Legisj,. 
ture, in February, 1907, memoralized the President and (». 
gress to take some action to break up this land monopoly, w}j, h 
LYS refused ¢ 
be bound by the terms of the acts of Congress under which j 
received the land. The company had previously sold 90) () 
acres of the land to timber companies and others without regyry 
to the terms of the acts of Congress. It had sold in large 
and for such prices as it could get. 

But the company had 2,300,000 acres of the original gray: 
remaining unsold and subject to all the terms of the acts «3 
Congress making the grant, and the object of the movement 
referred to was to compel the company to comply with the jyw 
as to these unsold lands or to forfeit the unsold lands to {hp 
Government. 


tracts 


SETTLERS START FIRST SUITS. 
Sixty-five settlers went upon the lands in question in 1907. 


After building their houses and moving in they applied to the 
company’s secretary at Portland to buy their claims in ae- 
cordance with the acts of Congress. The company refused tu 
sell, claiming, among other things, that the acts of April 10 
1869, and May 4, 1870, in so far as they required sales tw 


settlers, were so vague, indefinite, and uncertain as to be unen- 
forceable. Thereupon the settlers brought suits in the Feders| 
court at Portland, in the fall of 1907, to compel the company 


to sell to them at $2.50 per acre. April 30, 1908, Congress, by 
joint resolution, authorized and directed the Attorney Genera! 
to institute a suit on behalf of the Government. September 4, 
1908, the Government filed a bill of complaint, asking that the 
2,300,000 acres of unsold lands be forfeited to the Government, 
or that receivers be appointed to sell the lands in accordance 
with the terms of the grant. 

The railroad company demurred to the complaints of the 65 
settlers and to the Government’s complaint. Sever:! thousand 
applicants, who were nonsettlers, also filed a joint complaint, 
and this was demurred to by the company and very properly 
sustained by the court. 

On April 24, 1911, the court overruled the railroad company's 
demurrer to the Goyernment’s complaint, but sustained the 
same as to the complaints of the 65 actual settlers. These 
settlers will appeal. I know whereof I speak, because I am 
their_attorney. I filed the first suits that were ever broughi 
to enforce the terms of this land grant, and I shill fight the 
case in behalf of the settlers with all the ability that I possess 
till it is decided by the Supreme Court. It does not matter 
much to my clients or to the people of Oregon whether the 
lands be forfeited to the Government or a decree entered re- 
quiring that they shall be sold to the settlers. We «assume that 
in either case the lands will be sold to settlers eventually. 

CONGRESS SHOULD WATCH LITIGATION. 

The important thing for Congress to decide is whether tle 
Department of Justice is pursuing the proper course in demand- 
ing a forfeiture or nothing, and in completely abandoning the 
alternative prayer in the Government’s bill of complaint asking 
for the enforcement of the grant in terms in the event that a 
forfeiture shall be denied. 

If the Department of Justice continues to pursue the course 
of “forfeiture or nothing,” it will probably get nothing. But 
if it will urge the milder remedy of enforcement of the teruis 
of the grant it will undoubtedly win. Therefore the pepe 
of Oregon want the Department of Justice to put forward wii 
some force that view of the case, which, if adopted by the court, 
would result in a decree for enforcement of the terins of the 
grant. The special assistant to the Attorney Generi!, who ®! 
present has sole charge of the litigation, has no faith iu ths 
view of the case. He abandoned the same at the hearimg 
upon the demurrers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Gladly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to say to the gentleman I am very 
much interested in what the gent’eman has said, bec: use I have 


had occasion to look into that perticular grant. I want to ask 
this question, Whether or not the action pending on behalf ol 
the settlers will not fully protect their rights in cue the Gor- 
ernment should lose its contention wherein wants to 


on 
have the grant set aside or nullified? 
If the Government wins, then it becomes Government land. #s 
I understand it, subject to any action that Congress may take 











1911. 


in regard to its disposition. If the Government, however, 
should proceed on the alternative, as the gentleman suggests, 
would not the Government be proceeding exactly along the 
came line that the individual settlers are proceeding, and if 


that be true then the individual settlers, if they carry their | 


ease up, would protect that phase of it, would they not? 
personally, I never could understand, although I did not see the 
prief or even the pleadings, but from just reading the law, 
how a court could hold that this.railroad company would not 
be compelled to deed this land to actual settlers upon tender of 
the money when they established beyond any question of doubt 
that they were actual settlers. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. In answer to the gentleman’s suggestion, 
which I am very glad he made, I will say if it is true that 
these 65 settlers, nearly all of whom are without money, shall 
manage to find sufficient funds to prosecute this litigation on 
the theory of enforcement, and I shall continue to live and re- 
tain my health and strength to prosecute the case for them 
until it is decided six or eight years from now in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that both theories will be pre- 
sented. But the Government of the United States should not 
abandon the theory of enforcement and be permitted by Con- 
gress to pursue a false theory for six or eight years, until 
the railroad company has done exactly what it is expecting to do 
under this program—build up an equitable defense by the pay- 
ment of taxes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s time has ex- 


ired. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may conclude his remarks. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Ten minutes will be sufficient. 

The SPEAKDR pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Oregon may 
proceed for 10 minutes more. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none, 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the gentleman that I fully 
agree with him that the Government ought to have protected 
every interest possible. I do not want to be understood as say- 
ing anything else. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I realize the gentleman from Nebraska 
is on the right side of this case. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I want to ask the gentleman now this 
question: Suppese the Government should have proceeded on 
the alternative line as weil as the one upon which it did pro- 
ceed and should have succeeded, still I take it the raiiroad 
company, if they wanted to do so, could refuse to give a 
settler a deed upon tender of money and proof of settlement. 
They would have to go into court anyway to get it. I do not 
see any way of avoiding that, as bad as it may appear, and 
hard for the settlers, too. 

Mr. LAFFERTY, If these lands were granted to the rail- 
road company by Congress in trust, as they undoubtedly were, 
the proper way of proceeding is to bring a bill of equity in the 
Federal court in Oregon and have receivers, or trustees, ap- 
pointed, which are the same thing, to go ahead and dispose of 
that land in accordance with the law. In that way every one 
would be protected. The rules and regulations for the order 
in which settlement should be made would be provided for, and 
all that sort of thing. I make no objection to the special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General including the claim of for- 
feiture in his bill of complaint; but when that was put in, and 
I insisted that the other theory of enforcement be included, he 
did so, but at the trial he abandoned that theory. And I want 
to call your attention to some other things the Department of 
Justice has been doing for the past two or three years. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr, LAFFERTY. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON, Before the gentleman concludes his remarks, 
will he have the kindness to state what legislation he desires 
as the attorney—what legislation he desires, not only as the 
Representative of the people of his district but as the attorney 
for his clients, namely, these settlers? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I desire legislation on the part of this 
Congress that will secure the appointment of additional special 
counsel to aid in prosecuting this case in court, and the rea- 
Sons therefor I will give you. 

In view of the facts that I have stated I have introduced a 
resolution directing the Attorney Gereral to employ at least 
one resident attorney of the State of Oregon as associate coun- 
Sel in behalf of the Government to aid in the further prosecu- 
tion of this land-grant suit. I hope the resolution will be 
nea oe st by the Committee on the Judiciary and that 
to ute, ave other reasons for employing an Oregon attorney 
assist in the case aside from the fact that the enforcement 
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theory, as well as the forfeiture theory, ought to be presented 
to the court. The case involves too much work for one man. 
The case is dragging. That is putting it mildly, I will say, 
| for the benefit of the gentleman from Illinois. 


Mr. CANNON. Why for my benefit more than for anybody 
else's benefit? 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Beeause the gentleman intimated that I 
| might be here for selfish reasons in addition to official reasons 
| in representing the people. 
| : ~~ CANNON. Oh, no. I asked my question in perfect good 

aith. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Then I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

The demurrers were argued in March, 1909, and the Govern- 
ment did not file its brief upon that argument till December, 
1910, nearly two years later, although only four months were 
allowed by the order of the court for filing briefs. When I was 
in Washington in April, 1910, I drafted a resolution directing 
the Attorney General to file his brief, and the same was intro- 
duced in the House April 28, 1910 (H. J. Res. 129), by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferrets], and was introduced 
| in the Senate, with a slight amendment, the following day by 

Senator CHAMBERLAIN, of Oregon. 

The case ought not to be delayed. The litigation should not 
proceed upon the single theory of forfeiture. The enforcement 
theory should be carried along through the courts, for that is 
the theory the Supreme Court may adopt. If the Supreme Court 
shall be limited to a decision either for an absolute forfeiture or 
a decision in favor of dismissing the bill of complaint it may 
dismiss the bill. 

ENFORCEMENT, NOT FORFEITURE, PROPER REMEDY. 

Under my view of the law there can be no forfeiture in this 
case, but the Government can enforce the terms of the grant, if it 
chooses to do so. There can be no forfeiture unless the grant 
was one of an estate upon condition. If the grant was one in 
trust, for the benefit of settlers, the only remedy is enforcement. 

The grant created one of two things—an estate upon condition 
or a trust. If an estate upon condition, then the proper remedy 
for breach of the condition is forfeiture. But is this an estate 
upon condition? In the very nature of things it can not be. An 
estate upon condition is one where the land is granted upon a 
condition subsequent, which the grantee agrees to obey as one of 
the considerations of his right to hold and enjoy the estate. So 





| long as the grantee refrains from violating the condition subse- 


quent he holds and enjoys the estate. But here we find a provi- 
sion in the grant that the grantee shall sell the lands. It shall 
part with all the lands. That could not be an estate upon con- 
dition. To so hold would be to take the novel position that the 
grantee could have the lands upon condition, but that such con- 
dition was one requiring the grantee to part with the lands. 
Moreover, if this was a conveyance in trust there was no 





obligation on the part of the railroad to pay taxes. But the 
holder of an estate upon condition pays taxes in full. There is 
no presumption of law that a condition will ever be violated 
resulting in the forfeiture of the lands. For this same reason 
the holder of an estate upon condition may cut all the timber 
off the land. There is no reversioner who can claim waste, b 
cause there is no presumption that the land will ever revert. 
But in the case of a trust requiring that the land shall be 
passed on, the law contemplates that it shall be passed on in 
the same state in which it was vested in the trustee, and there 
could be no lawful cutting of timber. 

If it be claimed that this grant created an estate upon con- 
dition in the railroad company, then the ridiculous anomaly 
must be admitted that as soon as the company would comply 
with the “condition” upon which it was to hold its estate it 
would have no estate left to hold. The answer is that the 
conveyance was one in trust and was not a conveyance of an 
estate upon condition. 

RAILROAD COMPANY WAS MADE SALES AGENT FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 

The railroad company was merely made the sales agent of 
the Government to sell these lands to settlers, as fast as they 
go upon the lands, at the Government price. The only interest 
that was granted to the railroad company was the right to col 
lect the $2.50 per acre that otherwise would have been paid to 
the Government. The railroad company accepted this trust, and 
it has failed to comply with it. A court of equity can enforce 
the trust. 

Personally I wish that a bona fide settler was on every quar- 
ter section of the unsold railroad lands that is fit for settle- 
ment. If settlers should go upon these lands and either the 
railroad company or the Government should try, by legal proc- 
ess, to put them off, it would bring to a test in court immedi- 
ately the question as to whether those Senators and Congress- 
men knew what they were talking about wher this grant was 
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made who said that settlers would have a perfect right to go 
upon the lands. 

If no settlers shall go upon the lands until the case is finally 
decided, and the decision should be in favor of enforcement of 
the terms of the grant, there would probably be a rush for the 


lands at that time that would be very unpleasant. It would be | 


much better for the lands to be settled gradually. Yet no one 
wants to go out on one of these railroad claims and spend his 
money and his time for five or six years awaiting a decision of 
the case and then lose out, which he would do if the decision 
should be adverse. In view of these considerations it will be 
difficult for any lawyer to advise prospective settlers in this 
regard. 

However, one thing would be safe. If any citizen can find a 
quarter section of this land that would afford him a pleasant 
home during the pendancy of the litigation, and upon which he 
could make a living, he would be fully justified in moving upon 
the same, for, in such case, the use of the land would be worth 
its occupancy, and if a final adverse decision should be rendered 
the settler would only have to vacate. 

If the Supreme Court shall decide in favor of enforcement, it 
will probably direct the lower court to formulate rules and regu- 
lations providing for an orderly sale of the lands to settlers. 
Such rules would doubtless provide, among other things, that no 
settlements could lawfully be made after the promulgation of 
the court’s decree, except in accordance with the rules to be so 
prescribed, and one of these rules would likely be that appli- 
cants should draw lots, under the supervision of the receivers of 
the court, and that they should be allowed to select lands to 
settle upon in the order of such drawing. 

COUNTY COURTS SHOULD BEFUSE TO ACCEPT TAXES, 

During the pendancy of this litigation the various county 
courts of Oregon, for the counties wherein the lands are situ- 
ated, should refuse to accept taxes from the railroad. The rail- 
road company hopes, by delaying the case for several years, and 
by the payment of large sums in taxes during that time, to 
build up an equitable defense. When the first suits were filed 
four years ago the company had paid in taxes only between 25 
and 50 cents an acre. The company had made no improvements 
on the land. The company had no defense when this litigation 
was started. Congress should not permit the Department of 
Justice to pursue a false theory and drag the case along for 
years, while the railroad company is building up a defense. 
Nor should the county courts of Oregon become parties to the 
building up of this defense by accepting taxes from the com- 
any. 

. , MERITS OF THE CONTROVERSY. 

The railroad company claims that any citizen would be ex- 
hibiting a lot of nerve who would now go upon a quarter sec- 
tion of these lands and ask the company to sell to him at $2.50 
per acre when the Jands are worth on an average $25 per acre. 
But it must be remembered that the settler would be giving 
far more than the $2.50 per acre for his land. He would in 
time and labor pay practically all the land is worth. The latter 
is the principal consideration that Congress intended should 
pass from the settler to the Government in acquiring the land. 
The $2.50 per acre to go to the railroad company was merely 
incidental. But if the settler is exhibiting nerve in seeking to 
acquire a home by giving for it practically all it is worth in 
time and money, what must be said of the railroad company 
which now refuses to be satisfied with the $2.50 per acre do- 
nated to it by Congress, but insists upon appropriating unto 
itself the entire fee-simple title to the land? 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE REQUIRED. 


The law does not say how long a settler shall remain on a 
tract of this land after becoming an actual settler in order to 
be entitled to it under the acts of Congress. But the law can 
mean nothing less than that the settler shall take his claim in 
good faith for the purpose of making a home. A residence of 
sufficient length to appropriate the claim for a home and to 
improve it as such would be necessary. The shortest period of 
residence that has ever been required by any of the other 
public-land laws was 6 months, under the preemption law, 
and the shortest period of residence required by any of the 
public-land laws of the present day is 14 months, under the 
commutation clause of the homestead law. Under the home- 
stead law itself 5 years’ residence is necessary, but no cash 
payment is required under that law. The courts will construe 
the period of residence necessary on the railroad lands to mean 
a reasonable time, provided they enforce the terms of the 
grant, and in deciding what would be a reasonable time it is 
certain that the courts will not fix the period at less than 
what was required under the preemption law nor at more 
than that now required under the homestead law. 


SETTLEMENT MUST BE IN GOOD FAITH. 
A settler who is willing to meet these conditions 4) . 

can find a tract of the land that is worth his effort wi}). 
opinion, win out and get title, provided he shall settle y), 
land in good faith and make it his home. No pr 
settler should pay out a dollar for location fees. A toy y) 
can not go out and find a quarter section of this land py } 
own efforts would not have sufficient ability to make 9 joy 
out of a claim that some locator had shown him. A (ose, 
tion of the unsold railroad lands within any of the eoyps;, 
of western Oregon may be had on inspection of the reco) 
the county clerks’ qffices. It will not matter how many « 
plications” may have been previously filed for any giyon 


trac 
by would-be settlers. The first man to actually settle in ro 
faith on any particular tract is the man who will get the lang 
provided the law shall be enforced, and I hope and pelicy, 


that it will be. 
LANDS DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 18 COUNTIES. 
While these lands are mostly timbered, rough, and ; 


tainous, they are situated in the delightful climate of wos;. 
ern Oregon, and are very rich and fertile. They are distri). 
uted among 18 counties, and extend from the Columbia River 
to the California line. This area contains water power to 
run trolley lines into every township, and some day that wil] 
be an accomplished fact. There is no reason why the timber 
should ever be entirely removed from these lands. From 2 
to 40 acres would be ample out of each 160 acres for aecty,) 
cultivation and orchard, while the other 120 or 140 acres eon\\ 
and should remain a natural park for the enjoyment of the 
owner and his family, only the ripe trees being cut from time 
to time, under modern methods of forestry, to allow the young 
timber to grow up and mature. A country home in this regioy 
would be ideal. It would contribute more to the happiness 
of any man than a life membership in Congress. Snovw-capped 
mountains are in view every clear day, both winter and sup- 
mer. The invigorating salt air of the Pacific is wafted inland 
by the balmy breezes of the Japan current. It is a count 
like that of which the poet wrote: 


Where lavish nature in her best attire, 
Gives forth sweet odors and alluring sights. 


{Applause.] ; 
Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 
Mr. LAFFERTY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. These land grants seem to have been made in 
1870. The whole matter is entirely new to me; there 
much in the world to get outside of. I ask the question in good 
faith. Now since 1870 or at any other time, has thie State of 
Oregon levied taxes on these lands, and if so, have they bee 
paid, and how much have they amounted to per acre? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. It amounted at the time these suiis were 
instituted to less than 50 cents an acre. 

Mr. CANNON. Annually or altogether? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Altogether. I will explain that. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; I would be glad if the gentleman would. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. The lands were granted in April, 1S. 
and in May, 1870, to aid in the building of two lines of railroad. 
But the last railroad was not completed until 1887. The rm 
road company did not file its applications to have its title ‘o 
the greater part of the land certified until about 1895, and most 
of the lands have been patented within the last 16 years. But 
the patents recite that the lands were conveyed to the company 
in accordance with these acts of Congress. The Congress of the 
last generation in making this grant provided for the protection 
of the poor people of this country seeking homes, anid the Con- 
gress of the present generation should see to it that the law Is 
carried out in good faith. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gent!:man has 
expired. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman may ve 
allowed time sufficient to enable him to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall have to object to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the gentleman seme ques 
tions. It isa very interesting subject, and one which genUemen 
will follow here with a great deal of interest. ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will consent to an extension of five 


i) 


is so 


minutes. ' : a 
Mr. CANNON. I think that is right, It is a very interests 
subject. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon proceeding for five minutes more: 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentlem:. from 
Oregon yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 
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Mr. LAFFERTY. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. STERLING. I desire 
this land is now occupied by settlers? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. There are not over 65 settlers on the land. 
Immediately after the 65 settlers went on this land in 1907 
the Government started out on this forfeiture theory, and has 
discouraged settlers from going on the land from that day until 
this, and the Attorney General’s office gave out a statement 
through the Associated Press to the effect that settlers going on | 
these lands would be regarded as trespassers, and the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co., which owns the stock of the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co., gave out the same specific notice to 
the country, 80 that there are no settlers on this land except a | 
portion of the original 65. 

Mr. STERLING. 

ailroad ? 

 -— LAFFERTY. No; they are trying to compel the railroad 
company to give them deeds under these acts of Congress. 
are proceeding as joint plaintiffs with the Government 

Mr. STERLING. If the Government should succeed-—— 

Mr. LAFFERTY. But they are being held back. The suit 
is being delayed. It is being dragged along at a snail-like pace. 
There was a motion made that the suits be consolidated. 
that way they linked us up with this slow-moving process of 
the Department of Justice, and if this case goes along at its 
present rate we will not reach the Supreme Court within the 
next 18 years. If the case had been properly pushed from the | 
start it would be in the Supreme Court now. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Government should succeed in this 





suit for forfeiture, what would become of the claims of these | 


settlers who are there? Would their claims be forfeited too? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. The decree of the court might provide for 
protecting any settler, or it might not; but that part of it is 
not a serious question, only a few settlers being on the land. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the court should decree a forfeiture, the 
land would then be Government land. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Subject to disposition by Congress the 
game as any other Government land. 

Mr. NORRIS. And there is no doubt that Congress would 
protect those actual settlers who went on prior to these pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I do not think there is any doubt about 
that; but the danger to which I am trying to call the attention 
of the House is this: Not that I fear a forfeiture. If I knew 
they could get a forfeiture, or if I had any idea that they 
could get a forfeiture, I would say, “Go ahead with your 
forfeiture, I am with you.” But that is a false theory. It is 
a theory that is being proposed upon the idea that this is a 
grant by Congress of an estate upon condition. Now you who 
are lawyers will so understand by a very brief explanation of 
that, which will convince you that the Government is pursuing 
a false theory. In an estate upon condition, where the con- 
dition is broken, the proper remedy is to proceed in court, if 
it is a private individual, by ejectment to recover. The grantor 
or his heirs may claim a forfeiture if they so elect, and re- 
enter the land. They may do it by ejectment; or, if it is the 
Government, it can bring a suit in the Federal court to get 
possession. But such a suit must be based upon a condition 
subsequent in a grant, if it is an estate created upon condition. 
If this be held to be an estate upon condition—which the 
Supreme Court will never hold—the ridiculous position will 
have to be taken that Congress granted land to a railroad 
company a8 an estate upon condition, and that the condition 
inserted was one which, when it was complied with, would 
leave the railroad company without any estate. I tried to 
bring that up before the Federal court at Portland when the 
the special assistant to the Attorney General was presenting 
his argument. I said, “Why, Mr. Townsend, do you mean 
to say that this grant created an estate upon condition, and 
that you are therefore entitled to a forfeiture?” “ Why, cer- 
tainly, Mr. Lafferty.” I said, “ Here is an affirmative require- 
ment that the railroad company shall part with the land, that 
it shall sell the land. Could that in heaven’s name be a con- 
dition subsequent, when the very performance of the condition 
would annihilate the estate, would cause the grantee to be 
entirely divested of the land?” 

He replied to me in this way: “Do you mean to say, Mr. 
Lafferty, that a restraint upon the power of alienation may 
hot properly be made a condition subsequent?” JI said, “ Cer- 
tainly it may.” He said, “That is what this is. The law says, 
Thou shalt not—and he turned his attention to the court— 
Thou shalt not sell to anyone except an actual settler, and they 
have violated that.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 


to ask the gentleman if most of ln 


The few that are there have title from the | 


They | 


| if the railroad company had not sold an a 
In 


| ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may have 
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Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the 
nay have five minutes more. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I object. 

Mr. CANNON. 


gentleman 


I hope the gentleman may have more time 
Mr. LAFFERTY. One minute, to complete the sentence. 
Mr. HAMLIN. I will consent to one minute, but I think we 
| should have the House here when so important a matter is 
being discussed. 
Mr. NORRIS. The gentleman knows that he will t hay 
| the House here. 
Mr. LAFFERTY. I appeal to my fellow-Missourian [M 
| Hamirn]J—I was originally from Missouri—to allow me « 
minute more. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oreg 
asks unanimous consent for one minute more. Is the 
| objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. LAFFERTY. Then in regard to his answer that this 
was a restraint upon the power of alienation, my reply to th 


was this: If this be a restraint upon the power of 
only, if it be in the negative, where would the G 


alienation 
ernment be 

cre of this land up to 
the present time? Seing in the negative, you could never 
compel them affirmatively to do anything or to ever sell an acre 
of the land. They would have a land monopoly here which you 
have been talking against for two days and a half. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I will repeat my request. I 
five min- 
utes more. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
| asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
Oregon be extended for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I would be very glad if the 
gentleman would tell us the present value of this land. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. These lands are rough, mountainous, and 


most of them timbered. They are in the alternate, the od: 
numbered sections, on either side of the railroad, running from 
Portland to the California line, and along the line of another 
smaller railroad running west from Portland. The present 
value at a conservative estimate is $25 an acre. 

Mr. RAKER. Wiil the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. Isn’t there a great deal of that land valuable 
as agricultural land between the California line and Portland, 
up through the valley? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. There is quite a bit of the land that is 
only covered with thin stands of timber. Some of it is valley 
land, but it is all very rich and fertile. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Certainly. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Has the general opinion that this was com- 
pany land delayed the settlement of the country more or less? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Well, the fact that there was so much 
public land in Oregon has also had a tendency in that direc- 
tion. Furthermore, the railroad company never at any time 
offered the lands for sale for settlement, but as soon as it got 
title, and in advance of getting its certificate of title, it made 
contracts with large timber companies to sell forty and fifty 
thousand acres in a tract, and it did sell lands as high as $15 an 
acre, and on the west side grant, the railroad company has re- 
ceived for that portion of its land sold what would amount to 
more than $2.50 an acre for the entire west side grant, as well 
as all taxes paid. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand from the investigation that I 
have been able to make of it, that the only reason why settlers 
did not go upon the land was that they knew in advance that 
they were going into a lawsuit if they went. The railroad 
company refused to accept everybody’s money; in fact, gave 
everybody notice that they would not sell the land. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. . They have always held the position that 
these clauses requiring sales to settlers, inserted after eight 
hours’ debate in this House and after being debated upon two 
occasions in the Senate, were so vague and uncertain and 
indefinite as not to be enforceable as a trust estate. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that the railroad company has 
assumed, even when they had the certificate, and then when 
they got the patent, that they owned the titie, and that they 
ejected all- those who entered upon these lands and hence no one 
could enter? 


Mr. LAFFERTY. No one went on the lands until 1907. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman tell us briefly where these 
suits are pending now, and I would like to know, if the gentle 
man can give it to us, what ground the court took in sustaining 
the demurrer against the petition of these 65 settlers. What 
reason did the court give? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. The case is now pending in the Federal 
court at Portland, awaiting the answer of the railroad company 
to the bill of complaint upon the merits. The agitation was 
started in 1907. The suit was filed in 1908. The demurrers 
were argued in 1909. On April 24, 1911, the court overruled the 
railroad company’s demurrer to the Government’s complaint. 
The court sustained the demurrer to the petition of the 65 
settlers upon the theory advanced by the Government counsel 
that this was a grant of an estate upon a condition subsequent, 
for the breach of which only the grantor has a right to complain. 
Therefore the court held that the settlers, although admittedly 
on the land in good faith, had no standing in court to compel 
the company to sell to them at $2.50 an acre in the manner that 
the law provides the company shall sell. In other words the 
court adopted the theory of the Government counsel, which I 
claim is a false theory, and represents a program that will 
jeopardize the case if it is not changed by suggestion from Con- 
gress. The idea of saying that settlers have no right to go upon 
the lands, but that the company shall forfeit its interest for 
refusing to sell to settlers is absurd. The railroad then took 
90 days in which to file an answer to the merits of the Govern- 
ment’s bill of complaint, which will be due the 24th of this 
month. 

The company will probably get an extension of time if the 
Government proceeds in the future as it has in the past, and 
will file its answer to the merits in about 12 or 18 months from 
now, and, going on at the same gait, the case will be tried upon 
its merits some five or six years from now in Portland; will be 
tried in the court of appeals in San Francisco some 10 years 
from now, and in the Supreme Court at the city of Washington 
some 15 or 20 years from now. That is what I am objecting to. 
This suit having been brought under authority of Congress, 
and Congress having the right to watch the litigation and direct 
the course of action of the Attorney General in this matter, I 
say an additional counsel ought to be employed. Moreover, the 
single and solitary Government attorney in charge of the case 
at the present time is being sent all over the country on other 
errands. He is going this summer to Alaska on the order of the 
Attorney General—— 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. Has there been any application made for an 
assistant to the Department of Justice during this time? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. No, there has been no suggestion of it 
anywhere, except the resolution I have introduced here, which, 
if passed, will require the Attorney General to employ at least 
one Oregon lawyer in the case. This certainly ought to be done. 
Oregon is more interested than any other State. Congress 
should give some impetus to this matter and push it along. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Oregon has again expired. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I thank the House for its courtesy. 





APPENDIX. 


List of unsold lands of me. Orsoen & California Railroad Co. received 
by it wnder the acts of April 1869, and May 4, 1870, as the same 
appear in the Government’s batt nd complaint. 


East SIDE GRANT. 
{Act of Apr. 10, 1869.) 


Allof the lands of said east side grant are situated in the State of Oregon; the respec- 
tive counties are indicated in the schedule, 

The counties are arranged in the order in which they occur in the grant from west 
to east, commencing at the north. Thus arranged, they appear in the following 
order. For convenience, the total number of acres in each county is here stated: 










Acres. 
Washington County... ......cecs-ccssccccoccesee — 2, 452. 18 
Multnomah County ee 8, 120.00 
Yamhill County....... 27° 120. 20 
Clackamas Oeunty........ccccscccccocccccccccoscccsccccees seceseesccces 89, 162. 07 
Polk County... ccrc..cccccccccces eceecccececsccneccceseeessoescs coe ° 37,017.79 
Marion County. ......0--cecccoccccccsccccceceses ecwececencccs scccccce - 80,256.00 
Lincoln Goanty . .... 2.22. cccccccccccccccccccsccnssuscccessoeeseseccocce 15, 906. 00 
Benton County... .....cccccccccccceccsesccsccesecesscccccecoscsccccce e 53, 626. 99 
Linn County... ..cccsecdsescccccncncececs5seeeeetibesSbcsescuscoscose eo 61, 966. 23 
T.20 COMIRER . occn din qnctdienehpanuii minnladeetndmiaieaanniiiitin sie aiilili - 299,606.00 
Douglas County ........ccccsccccccacccccnevesscascseccesseccesescoesee - 616,863.14 
Cnet Qe... asks cap etvcccssiosvesneseas es 106, 563. 36 
Curry County .. ond 7, 844. 64 
Josephine County. 167, 480. 98 
Jackson County......... aie 441,791.15 
Kdeminth Cottey oases -<xccocovdegusanhstbekbeuasrenbtanstiepebecspals - 43,015.00 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
[South of base line and west of Willamette meridian.} 
Towmmap 1, range 1: 


of SE. of SW. 4, sec. 19 
7 si 
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NW. of N 4; NW.3; SE. 4, sec. 15 
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Ait’ of ae: . 3, sec. 15 
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MULTNOMAH COUNTY. 
a of base line and east of Willamette meridian.] 
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YAMHILL COUNTY. 
{South of base line and west of Willamette meridian.]} 
Tony 3, +a 2: 
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Lot 2, N. 4 of N. 4 of SW. 4, SeC. 27... 2. nnn nee n eee e nese -- eee eeee 7.05 
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8. yofN. 3; Sh oe 488. 10 
Lots 1,2, ee. 2 
N. 4 of NE. 3; ia 
ae ea 560. 00 
w. ietNE - asa). 00 
10 

E, 3 of NE, ES. 80. 











1911. 


Acres. 
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00 | 


Tow ship 4, ee 
OS 8 ee oc ce edncnsnhaheeehbesegns Sbeceoeacccoccesaces . 324. 51 
NW. + N. ,of SW. el POs BaD Els soc sacevcoccccceccuce 285. 70 
Lot 4; SW. 4 of NW. 2, sec. 21 79. 06 
of S. 40! SE. } of SE, 3, sec. 31... 10. 40 
Tow ip 5, range 5: 
ak 7 CE EE EES Decne ccdicsevenesédecevecececsceces ° 30.05 
Lot &, SOBs Bbecec cn cecnsscceccccccceccccccccccccccsecccocscocccccece 2.00 
] S Cie Tse ab eocieenaSSSOSodeusedesseboeseooccoeetcesococece ° .10 
tate bE aad bowwestcenddecescuctsoneoeccebscccccsececcece 15. 91 
© 9 ee one edn hebsiedeadbdseoee dencccenducesceccee 8.00 
To ip 2, range 6 
N_ 408. i, DP diivnehbaneeeetaskbotectcevcenseuceetesdés 480.00 
eh denednacccacqucccoauuaccceseccecnes ‘ 80. 00 
sw t: 8.40 bE. ti intth ten. ecdhicteebekncouneveceedncce 240.00 
s. .40f NE. SD inbickehd even deenct panes deéeceeacbaces . 21. 36 
A ©. 35 Din peasOnth bbs 0640006 bueccecoeccencceccesceeseces ° 640. 00 
fow 3, range 6 
O10 Ge Wi Bie eked inne eeedetenesccedececsccceeseuesecees 641.84 
N iof (NW. 4; SW.j0f NW.}; SW.) of SW.4; - 4 of SE. 4, sec. 3. 202. 11 
s i ee a chad do on anne Kgnaegenasbsbsdbecdddoacesoue 320. 00 
W OT NW. : SoC BW.2; &. 3 of BE. i, sec. 9.................4 240. 00 
N. 4 of NE. 4; HW ALONE. k NE tN }; W. dof NW. 
} of SW. EUS tvdicin é:ssittacapenvnnatcacsescdeemeaas 440.00 
Bh 6 Bi recetike bnetinn ie seetdncces ost coctaccessdaee 640. 00 
NW fof Ni fi NW. 4 of NW. }; NW. 4 of SW. 3; 8. goof SW. 4; 
OE AMEE Ailtnag iciids ds ckatindekswecncvesdiectacensse 360. 00 
All 600, Pe acenntbneendeecwcccedacsesenesesccceescescsscotéscoce e 640. 00 
W f E. 4; W.4, het 21 Dieetinatririentdengbbdes thengltadedetdesve 480. 00 
B. a; Bh. RG oe Ween BOE BW . By BOC. BB a ov cccccccccccccccenccce 440.00 
All se 640. 00 
AD G06, Fe cee Sheer cbb cco ccoecccscccescoccccceccesoescocce 640. 00 
BE BOG, Sea Raed se dbccwes wee ccccedseseeeusccnsséecccccese 640. 00 
Alls 640. 00 
Townshi 
NE. 239. 85 
N :. 560. 62 
N. 40f NE. 3; SW. ZOINE. 3; NW. 3; S. 4, sec. 5...........2-- 200 605. 47 
AD a6, Garhi a eab 0 nd on pb sesescdaciccivacccqacseotoddeces 640. 00 
he BOE ee SROs conencccccaveccncceiocecssseedseenseseete $0. 00 
E. i 80. 00 
Be 0G Re ARE AS hc tdcscedcccscocsdaccecescccecccacseteeenedes 640. 00 
BR naib bhai a ckdccceccstsias<occcuchssdéctansces 662. 96 
Bee BOD, in a arb nce éddnendnoidss dnceuceddetiésadees 640. 00 
NE. jof!? ; 8. Jof NE. }; SE. tof SW. 160. 00 
N j W pof SW. = Oi, 4 of SE. +, sec. 29 480. 00 
E. } of NE. }; SW. fof NE. 3; W. } of NW. 4; SE. }of NW. 3; N. j 
of 1 ae da td din dh Jen Jginenkdcalinhadaoedtecveccs 415.78 
NW. tof NE. + NW. 4;.N. dof SW. 3, sec. 33....0........ 02. 0cece 280. 
Lots |, 2,.see. £ Sabb OSs 00000466006 sec asdocceadoesuscsesocecce 4.00 
Township 5, range 6: 
i 0 0 ee is acd ch wousssdedbeacsdbscunteces e 78. 23 
Township 4, range 7: 
o ca W.40f NW.}3; S 440 
PEGE RMRR AR eae deaaoushs cbeecacnedcoeocececs 640. 00 
NE E. 4 of NW. 4; 8S. 4, sec. 25 560. 00 
BE SOO. Sen es oben nds de wibeb ne cas chddcddctascdsscvccccecce 640.00 
E. N. tof N iW. 3; 8. sof SW. 480. 00 
ey Oy ic des bcs ddcedccevabadeddiccccacccacccocee 320. 00 
8. } (NE. ¢ No pot NW. 3; 400. 00 
W. tof E.4:; NW. 3; N. sofsw $, sec. 35 400. 00 | 
Townsh Pp , range 7 
E. } {NE. }: N. oe ew of SE. sof NW. 3; NE. of SE. 3, sec. 3. 243. 40 
N. }of NW. * a 6tcnccksaitencdasiteeilhivdatines 240. 00 
SW. }: SW. sof SE. 4 o~ DN SEEKS bad dad schvaa dedocBemctdialelis 200. 00 
N. } Ne of SE. 3; sW. }: SW. sof SE. . }, see. Wigacsowisstenkent 600. 00 
SW. ; kes: eh ui Sinascthheaddcdusebsaaddaetbe 240. 00 
NE. tof N kof NW. 3: lot 1, Wiksiwncsicacsebaaateces 121. 
es i ss. cccct nacnccoscuucaseccessosbedsbedeo 160. 00 
Township 6, range 7: 
Se > SER, 5, ccacdaddbeddeessecbaqesscbesesdesnee 156.85 | 
ee Se  ahihis Sesvcrclcycscadssagdsdeccdéccccecece 27, 120. 20 
CLACKAMAS COUNTY. 
{South of base line and east of Willamette meridian.} 
Township 3, range 1 
SG T, COR SRI la sn cdnscdcsrececccdovecssessdeaseccccceccsc. ‘ 2.23 | 
Township 4, range 1: 
BOG 1, OU Sai re veisiscenceseusesccacdésccccssiecccce 49 
Township 6, range 1 
NE of NW.4; 3. sof NW.4; N.}ofSW.4; SE. }of SW. }, sec. 13.. 240. 00 
Township 1, range 2: 
Lot 4 see. 33. SNRs seks cvcccccceciceuascdedsvovsscosd i 2. 80 
Township 3, range 2: 
Lots | Se 0 ing nkcdcccescndctscesececssscoesses e 14. 55 
Lot 1. 900. Fo eugcdei ese Res ss Csthndng dude<es ess decnadssendechive 8 
De | Ne cs csdvescecanesecccccacdeedscnouh 40. 00 
Township 4, range 2: 
BE. } OF Meee AMNION SB BOC. Bq. ois cscccncccccccscncsces 5 120. 00 
NW. bof SW. Rs coc ss id avedadlbadcasdvccostdeccece 3 40. 00 
SE. 4 of NE. 4; E.40f SW. 4; NE. } of SE. }, sec. I 160. 00 
LAT ent a RR 40. 00 
SW. i of NE. }; N. of SE. 4; SE. } of SE. 4, sec. 15. 160. 00 
RS | rt NE J 40. 00 
Dee sie asc cbcdchdcawnadsacncccccece 40. 00 
Lots I 2,.sec. REGU eRUNE SSCS eee Soceroeesocedecoceccececooccccece ° 1.50 
Township 5, range 2: 
SAN 1, Te dis soca codéncctbccbecesescccccccccsccce 42. 66 
Lot 2 Re icc cieecciee hc ce tt acccabanccece 4.47 
©. 9 00 Si ee Les cl cack buecccccccceccce 125. 55 
E. } of NE. 3; NE. of SE. i lot 2, see. 25 147. 50 
Tow Net E. 8 Spe Mis Bh OUD: BBs ccdecccocccsscsee- 400. 00 
ownship 6 ene 2: 
a toe f SE.jof NW.}; SE.}ofSW.4; NE. j}ofSE.}; ciate 
NW. tof NE. “ee ; NW. 4; E. 3} of SW. 3; SE. 4, sec. 5... 552. 55 
ao EES iw. twos ; SE. ‘$ of SE. TREE Bivdiccctece 475.99 
‘bol E. METH ks cdpeasiceésccce ° 240. 00 
Fa SEs EsEbasebcboscocceccecccocce one 
7 f of NW: . . OO 
Cate : Bw. Wt 8 230.00 
-tofN EN. orNw: oan 120. 00 














-<s 
~we ede» 
Township 6, range 2— I j Acre 
NW.i ofNE.i; E N t; N. }of SW.4; SW. 4 0fSW.4; NW 
tof SF A. af _ ) - 1 
W.s4ofNw. 4}, a a a ‘ 
8.4 0f NW. 3, Dihecéhstesakamhaneadessaethdsenaacdse s 
W. 3; NW. i S 
SW.tofNE Ni N : ‘ 
NE N NW.4; SE. 4 0f NW.4; N , 
sec. 29 : 4 
N.4: SW NW.} 0f SE. 3; 8.4 5 } 
Township 7, range 2: 
All sec. 1..... ‘ . 
E. 4: F.iof ¥ \ NW. } 
NE. }; NE. } of SI } Teens anaelint nd 
SE. 4 of NE. }; I of S Wibttveddku@eedddcecucce 
N. } SW.41; E 5015 : t 
All sec ii tamhadh tat teen ead nde eehesuretereeener f 
E. 4; } {W.4; NW. 4 W.} iusevevacteuse 
Ali see. Dlithin deci dhe emia eee band Coeseceacenenenaees 
I i: N of SW 5 i ~ 
Townshi p 1. range 3: 
NE. } of Ni TC le coe o, cect ca edad gadeuGetenmenuetcase 
Township 2, range 3: 
Lot % Bh wee eee te eeresesesesetesesesesesetesesees oe cees ° 
| So Sduwiedeecucesedeuecacéucesse 1! 
Township 3, range 3: 
ee ay Bde 900. 1... 5.04 iahere a (cnndbbubdstameddh 
SW. 4 of NF. 4; NW. 4 of SW. 4; lot 2, sec. 7............-. 
Lot 5, see. 13.... ae 
Lots 1, 2, 3, 6, 7,8 sheeadcavas — 
NW. icf NI NE. 4 of NW. }, sec. 1 cece ic ‘( 
Lot ‘ 6, 7,8 —- ; 7 
SE. tof N Vv. 4 ; t 2 Pl vowecas ; a 1 
Lot 4; SE. } of SW. } 2 ] 
NW. }, ddd badnduvceedtuetvedueeenweuceevenduat 
N. h . 
Township 4 
8. 4 0f Ni NW.1; N W. 3; 1 1,2; SE. 3, 
SW. 4 , 
E. }of N N } W.3 fsw 
sw. tof N : } EE ere 
NE. } of NW. | {NW. 3; SW. 
SW. 4 of SW. }, 
E. 4 of NE. }; SW. 
NW. tof NW. i: 8. 
NW. jof NI : -t .) 
N. 4 of N SW NE. 3 I {NW NE. 
of SW. Ary 
rN i \ 
NE W o 
4 of N! I Sf l Lt ) 
. VW N 
rey 
of SV l 14 ) 
I I, Ph cee A on od en hn dre dea ale ‘ 
I s 4 ) 
N. ‘sw EG euceseccadesce lf ) 
W. 4: N. ; Dinu Guuceecds ecunteeensedees<ééanekes 55 
leeuesedeots 6 
{ NE. 4; W W f Basawe ' 
NW. 3 sec. 11 ) 
! ( 
C | S 1 aT 
NE. 4; SW. sof NW. 4; SW F ) 
Dio ebeeubeamiavacdecesteeéduyee 
uddh Cab CGAGEAR SENSE EOKOSSCEEREORESHCaCeeccadceeéConceees 3 
l, we 4 
i ONE. 3.4 0f NE. 4; NE. } of NW. }, sec. 25. ..........0- ] 
Township 2, > e4 
W.4o0f NE. NE. } of NW E. 4 of \ I 1 } 
Lot 4, see. 19.... ; he nadia 
S. 4 of Ni >. ' ! a) .- - .- “** - 
SW.t of NW. 3, . 29 a 4 dcdaeeue _ 
N.40f NK.4; W.§; NW. 3 0f5] {Si Os Ba cccecssce 2 ) 
Township 3, range 4: 
8.) of S k, sec. 1. « - - : ; 1¢ 
E. 4; E.40f W.4; NW.} of NW.4; SW f SV ec. | 5 
N orn 4; SE. | of NE. 4; SE. 4 of NW. 3, sec. 13 24 
SE. 4, see. 25 besstuce . . ] 
SE.} of SE. 4, see. 29 Jaubntnhh datos ddedadactédevencs« 4 
Lot 5; NW. of NW. 4, 9e0. Bh ..6. cc cccccscscsescece F 
IE UIE eA AEES Obs dGbb60dhdh05.0060000600006606600000000008 l 
Township 4, re } 
NW.iofS 8. sof SW. }, sec. 1 Pee Ere Ct TT eee ey Te é 12° 
Lot 1; NW. of NE. ; E. 4 0f NW. 4, sec. 7....... I 
Lots 7, 8; 10, ‘ NEMS chavs Odatd uth ddphdeacéddesex f 
sw. bot NE. a come Bavdédcscaa 
E. 3, s 3.. i abba 
8. fot NE. 3 : Jot 4: SE. 4 of SW. 4, exce seresin SW ; 
Lots 1, 4; 5, 7, amd 8; SW. } of NW.4; N. }ofSW.3; 8 }: 
8. 4 of BE. }, see. 17 i aa 
BW.2; SW: +ef SE. 4; sec. 21.................- ‘ ; 
NW. 3 of NE. +; E. 4 0fSW.4; NE. } of SE. 4; 8.4 of SE. }, sec. 23.. ‘ } 
IU ARAL GAS662564.45050565650560scc00scee8 f 
US =e “a f 
ae. + radeeta 4; } of SW. 4; NE. 4 = W SI 
1 
NE i of NE 4; NE.4 of NW. 3; 8.4 0fSW. 4; E.} of SE i 24 
SPEED U ban ebOSecsdcsaribrerccsccecsorses ‘ : f ) 
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2954 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. JULY 15 
C3 Township 5, range 4: Acres. Township 4, range 6—Continued 
{ All see. Ln ccoccsocecsocarerscnunetensudntplibbmmaitetnaimanntiniis ‘ 626.12 All sec. Re a onannee ghweaeodeecesseseoce _ 
mE AE 980. B..wcccccceerevenecesvenees eccccece eucenevesenbsnoeueennee oben 561. 91 Wi, MN icancdiismoodsadeasinioadntin SS NAA RR 
FE) BIB 00D. Ba ccncocentvennnetionh sintihitinuliibinsedetiietibedelateies inane’ 2 634.88 All sec. Ub. wesecevevesoveneescesessenenetesesesieeneess 
bo = see. J -wecccscecsecnrscesccesesncesscercnssenesssncccassseceees “— 648. 38 FE Ss dninetinstincbiipaimubinkbaadidihcdidikesouee 
Stl: Ds cenmeumedamputiinaiitianiaoniiiacadsnstietiie sn scene ie 640. 00 || |S LSP MERE aie RT mar sho anche a 
A = i FENN ARN ELE SPE, SERENA 8 PIT ER 2: . 640. 00 All geo. M1... ... tip cavencbeedehiuaablistildiathibn sue ‘ 
SD. OA. vss caserasiidcindgedeigintidintancstindbiiedes ae ; 640.00 I a as ac cauabbadiicabnadamene 
; SW. 4 ce NRE Retin es. saeaidsitiiens ; 520.35 Nw. {’ seo. 27 cate a ot hettiiediemalaiaiall einideinsebiiondonn S 
Ait seo. 1 1] «wanenanvnevserneneenasecerensesnseacseeeenesenesssseens ‘ 629. 76 All i a 
ECAR RARER IRR A oe PS AA ae : 577.90 Lots 3, 4 
Peeters a ee “5 feneo| Lotsa 8 Wii N- wala 
cacti ‘ 640.00 | Township 2, range 7 Re Met Osea Ue 
PORE tiiliskebiensitictetisinitenichaeenninanannddagihtihiliinlbatainiiglatidilaininnpetaie o 640. 00 Tg Sao eu Sa a er 
Township 6, range 4: Soe) tS SNE aatioene pian ne rated ahead, 3 
PRI ogists nntihesncticals onlachele inka dak caiecaminbisitasddmes s 750. 36 NN eee cahciecs,... 
NS hE RRR RENO LON IL LIN EF SH * 751. 43 Township Ps @ tke woe le ae ee 
an NT ns cn caniccldpensinibiarpiaensinttliadmmmbiatiansannnsgaihimaaiiiatimmaiia ans 640. 00 PO SO tel is scan tieeesnbheAN db ohdeskeendeze : 
IR MS Se eecdmpiiniinainin dah «ici ee 640. 00 PRI Se nme onencerees . 
INL TGs 5 nso dine praitndr deserted independ eadeaatiatimanameinialcl a 320.00 | South of base line and west of Willamette Meridian, township 3, range 1: ° 
— nip 7, range 4: NE. 3 of sw. +, sec. ebbeps eck ocksdrstetwoeinbes eur —— en 
a. ar aoe TE OER, BOR, Bc nokawnckebedoncnwnccdalaaka . ES se. Nee ee ee Ee eye —_ 
s. Pitn. Eis Ba BUR Fw ctincter'denedanipenabdmaaindaneaaaaetnae Meteeie » 537.19 Total Clackamas County... ......c.ccsscsccsceseeee- 89 
MMII << 0; ncn. cccieven ontenbanbbiek a, aébaeacrckbeiantikoae ee. en. oe eA ei 
Be OW. BOSE. & BOO. UB cccvcccscverntenirendentubeningateines chee ° 480. 00 UNTY. 
au sec. uf iricieisoss einige diieitnsdeullietachgelureaiiasaiaiantnel ante Tien oe ae 8 640. 00 — : 
II, TU. nod oan poentpenpainaain kihe athe webeliniteineaaban ee . 714. 52 Sor base li is 
Ni. re ROE raccrage ativan reeeserensnerae eee : pp {South of line and west of Willamette meridian.] 
Ao OM aos hvernthedibadibed ese eet aE ae ‘ 420.00 | Township 6, range 3: 
Township 8, range 4: EAE 1, BOC. 5.2. cncnerrcccccccencececcesesccrcscecccoceseess-- ccc 
SO eS cen SSS Le rn 462. 84 BOE 6, 008, Th on noceencocnunatunansectissecsacucoosocscsoess-soccsce 
Township 1, range 5: Township 8, range 4: a 
5 Bet SE Ae Ri CI hc a. de a 240. 00 LOt 3, S0C. 3... 20... cenccccesenescccnnnrecereccessowsccssss-scecee a 
NW. 4 of NE.3; NE. bof NW. i; SW. 4 of SW. 3, sec. 29........... 120.00 | Township 9, range 4: 
BS. } Of SW. f, $0C. 33.....----neerceeeerenecerserenerencesercseeces 80.00 LOt 5, SCC. 1.2... 2-0eeneeeeeeecerecenenerersceseeeeeceeersssseeeeace 
B. $68 WE £5 0.6 IIR EE ccciwtsinns sccchentensivedslineescvibens ; 400. 00 LOt 5, SOC. 9... -nennnennenneernneseccnnenecsresseeeecseesscesseeeeee 
Townsh hip 2 range 5: Township 9, range 5: 
NE. }; SE. .; of SW. 3; NE. } of SE. 3; S. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 1.......... 319. 37 ON Ain niicepinddchisascaanytascsieceseediliabametncess--+-cecce 
at 6 ee. Soko ee ee, ie ak 3852 | Township 6, range 6: 
NE. i. E. en Oh ee 240. 00 RE ariietannctrcseenccsiachaiiatbseabionmestocs.-oveces cee 
NE. 4; N. got Nw. 4; aw. ,t of NW. 4; NW. + 0fSW.4; NW. tof Township 7, range 6: 
cs i a ne 440. 00 Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 800. 3. 20. cecencnnnccncccccaccoccescecesecce.ccccccce 
oy hte 4; E. g WINW. ate cemnerrnemane a" fees 120.00 oe: § OF IE. 45 Bo; Bot 1, 900. 6.2... --nncccseceee---nnn-nne 
TW.40 N. 40f NW.4; SW. tof NW. ne Rha eee a 160. 00 1 SOC. Too new wen nn anew nn nana ne nnn eea caer seneeeametecnnnecneceee 
N. }0fNE 4 8. &. bof SW. 3 Bb. dof OE. $, 00M cece 0 BE. t of NE. 4; 8. ¢ of SW. 4; SE. 4; lot 3, sec.9........... ie dines 
NW. tof NV Re te 113.11 E. } of NE. f: NE. ¢ of SW. 4; nS Sek SE. 3, sec. 17......... 
N.} ef NW.4: ie POUNW 2 SE. 4, s00.8822222. ne + a cs 280.00 E. j of SW. 3; NE. } of SE. 4; SW. 2 of SE. 3, sec. 21. ee 
wnship 3, Tan ae ah ee Da owadaktnhabadeantbblalldabiadmscoscce coccce 
Townshir ge 5: ; “7° 
MRE ae pip uicesidlicesiuiscaihie aititae eye iit onan se Oe : 641.73 BR IIB DD arnennnvnnneannnetennsetenabavstvaceenbeetoces=--.2n0ce- 
BO Dl Oe er ee ee = 645.10 ee so astpueennannnesaaaeaeanensseneeneeeeeecs-sreseee 
SE.i of NW.4; 8. 4, sec ce a Be Se ABE ne 357. 00 N. 4 of NE. 4; NW. 4; SE. a See aaa 4 ) 
E. i: 8.}0f NW.4; N. Sot SW: ey “orytencatany a tecanarmeisraies 480.00 | Township 8, range 6: 
Bi a Biren eat os as] aM eee ELISE EN ARES PEF of BIE §, ec. 7- =. ) 
=e. ieee 4; 8. ita 4; N. ew 3; SE. 4, sec. 15..... 360. 00 Nw fot Nie ds wy NW so0fsSw. 8 Si 4 of SW. i, sec. 9.. 
J A oO ie eel oe L S Te oes. SEER ee 
a. few at 6. holsW: if: 8 ay eosaer § cescasscereclocenesias oo NE. jot NE. i; Sw. fot NE. 4; NW. ¢ of NW. 3; 8. dof NW 
N40 of NE. 4; SW.40f NE.4; SE. of NW. e iofSW.3; SW. BW. 1; S. 3 of SE. = + Bho nen eeeceereenececeeeeereees ec eeeeeee 
nis of SW. i; NW. Of SE. +; 8. sof BE. 4, see kre 360. 00 ioe sot W. Bre ntctecseninnsthanttaresseticcrcocoess =~ cocrecs 
0 ; NW W.3; SW. ship SS 
eee 4; SW. dof SW. 4, seo. 23. 560.00 | “ON } Of NE. ; NW. 4, $80. 5.0.---e0eee Oe 
ihe ; oan oe a cn cacececcccece 407.00 
8. so N. §; NW. fof NW. ij N.j of BW. 3; SE POI SW. E'S. ee en nn Eiteseecasscooce . 
COED NN OO. ii cist ininmntinnitiiindegh in hetbomens 400. 00 Townehi 7 sane 2 SCC. 17. - 2. ene e ene seatenserneseceeeseesrssseecene 
N.40f NW. 4; SW. -tofNW.%; SW. 0fSW.3; 8.4 0f SE. 3, sec. ai. . 5 33 
N.4; N.}0fSW.4; BE.4, ee ee eee t chase +o 560. 00 Be ot NE ds. ¢ NW. 2; 5. 3, 800. 1.......---0--000reereees=+---20e0e ° 
ie OE os ee ee ee ao 640.00 All GOES Bence wccnnceasseadenscneccnndhséshhnndssenssuseccoccs.cocccce 
Township 4, range 5: BE BEC. 6. cccoccccccsccnescesccccstéecansoncesccscscococcce- ececsoce 
a sec. L- aiSWE BWW AWE BSE 640. 22 ene rater asosecsGnaetrmmnnnmsativretennns++++~cooce 
E.3; of SW.4; SW.40fSW.3; NW. {of SE. 3, sec 319. 84 OW a Sn deweseahs SW s-stasernas = ze sskennccarsccesesscccscccsncece 
; iN N ' N.i; N. jot8.4; SW. i ofaw. of SE. 4 see ihcsbsee 
Eiate Raee.6 Sidhken o2|. oe iis ts NW. p of AB. 45 SV of Bi sos BE 
eee ee 640.00 PE Diitwctbbknwatnd bepscctbededdndendisimebecscneccce:cccccoce 
cate All sec. ee eo 
os I is i ee ed es ko icnccc.....ccce 
anes oc 
640.00 th di tcteseiesivanpbubdisaateeianh etal badaedvecccccccocecce 
4 637. 98 Pas caubasnehdse SkRind a OesbnUONRN dass ecccccecce ccccccce ° t 
ao a cai d e ute tcc cceee 
2 640. 00 PE An dc cedonsuady seneheee eur aaba ede eucdsecccccccccccccee f 
NE 4, see. eee 160. 00 BO i cbdednnedasdatanthantinitn saditdibirtebneberencesccscsccoce . t 
Spot Na 4; NW. sof NW. 3, sec. 29 200. 00 DT hh tn deb oiinne CER CEC eNenadedb es 6600000000 ccc ccccoce - ‘ Nv) 
All sec. 31... 659. 66 Township $m Sen srasacedassvonnnsdonsestesdustetersnesonereeeoe-ooooee , 
s SECA acca iesiatiensatdinhiotieisaitiont 
oust mat 322. 98 8. 3 of NW. nge SW. 4; NW. 4 of SE. 3; SE. ¢ of SE. 3, sec. 1....... - 300.00 
il ste. 39. dinen Wii NE ! SUG p ce PUPAE BR LE kaculacievss sc .-esccee ‘ 4 
se .3 on ncccccess ceeboetanasabsebeadubenancebeseodsdadeesseiincn, at - ae eee.  .. te kl OF 
| BW. 4,200 ne atniyete Ganev omenen ae piece siete ee Ee bof N- 4; SW. 3 of NW. 3; NW. 3 of SW. 4; 8. ¥of 8. 4, sec BO. 
4 Township , range 6: . PE RECTOR, Bi oe pein indeidlisiudindanscmseaneccccess+--sescce 
; + g ee ai NE} XB. NE. tof NW. SEs ci ccsccsccecee . 
i ORR RRR RRR ORR ERR eRe eee SOR Ree eee ee meen aetna eeee core le se ee ebeeccccoccsese 
3 All see .002 IIIa acca ea22 | Ni LONE. ti va of EG io SB 
ai Tee hee <a noted of NEE i; SW. £ Of NE. 3, 200. 35. oes eec cece ceca 
> SINT. 90s seancipeninieleaesnpaimtinadiinicue diana imdiaaaanl : 
"a : i All see. 3 ighbe pbvesascubanbsveshennepsabhedemnachetahaccanaghiis re 640.00 wef yor ob eee nee Sees ccce ; 
ae a: MRT, Bia |. 6 i uninhetodsir neh ioeneedennnmabniaibiiibesdiaicsnet ana 640. 00 Jn NW. i, Re rs BET acces ] 
i N. 3; Bg ot SW. $; SB §, see. Wooo Sooo Se ee reat caet tui os > 0.00 
ahi 8. j of Ni; NW. j of SW. fs Ni Of BIE See. 18. -2-oo- ooo “= gow] | NS SW. raed POW. Bod Bi Ye _ 4 
Ba 8. § sof N SW yas. zs 4, on. 3 tien us kidd nbiinannnan ils 320. 00 ous 5 TRS SABI PET RETF RN NT Dt ocece 
hi: of S. 3; SW. 2 of SW. 4, 8e0. 23.......-.--.0eceee-s0nee ak 520. 00 ci. we seen eo. fe 
yi N. tan Aer Ef olSh i; B PolwB. ise Bo | Sano ate A esse ene -n---° 24 
% BR ONG, Be asncind sissies. ob aclaes gabsa mi aiaisntanelinaetsnenede eve 640. 00 Nw.1i: sw i sec, 5 See Na te a ata oe sn alk 
. Bi G0D TE .xacascekeacndvisccndinadamiaiin aanainlibinpa i 640. 00 E. sot NE. ink. ) ofbe Sn ccccace 120. 00 
BG Tin cnpcsmincsesamoainl abide Aditi iaianend ae 642. 82 Ni. sw i MU oa hb tacts insta one i - sonsee ie 480.00 
MINGND: Win cincemeiicinbates cndnecadciiiinebiediidahaiai ibiinddienainas aia 640.00 RE eee ey ees cs cee 
Alll $0. 35. .......-.cecceceececenseeces ccccccenececscesnceseces oeeee 640. 00 BE. TON. 8. Re eee nso... c 20 
Township 4, range 6: of NE. i: Wo for Nw. 4; NW. {otSW. 4; 8.4 of SW. 3; SW: 
phe! 2 » Bp SUO. 1. 20cwe ccccbbsesusinisbeesadbabanbsndecssesin <ccte =s nC lbs is MDs On eeiinnish cab ovinin Heabeeevencwcadaqeccsss-00eseoe* 
2 se Doc wccsececcccccceseceseesesess et erececesesereseeesases ecece . range 
BSE. Bi dnccsistsstintnenlins mien ll eich aeiabsenpeniondieltiaiaie 644. 21 Tow ar oe 5 iii Me tiek iN cathe Mtcindociiodhsnns-- 0+ 0-ee2eee 
Mab ate. Uns cncacniycomiemnaaneanle ache chadahaeaidiatanatccmcrtiacite 639. 39 Nj otSW SRA cate as. diiend aan Sisigessscs sere “ ae 
PUNO. G.cuisecdasoossnen cveseidnidasemiemihanipemieienl 640. 00 fouls awe.t SRM SAE 27 A I TIN a : 








1911. 
























CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


| Township 9, range 3—Continued. 
All sec, 13. 640. 0 


Towns? nip 7, range 8: Acres. 
A 7 . 00 
i i fat W: a Sec. 3..-.--++ eeesscecrecrcceccccccce 569. 00 
A 640. 00 
All sec 640. 00 
} 480. 00 
A 640. 00 
A 640. 00 
Al 640. 00 
All sec 640. 00 
Township 8, range 8: 
N.3 SW. }, sec. Di abd ndsteeeetadedbosécceecccccéccoceson o 479.00 
E. 3: } of iis cdadeaheanthdh ceecéddqsoceesscéecaceas J 458. 00 
N ea }, sec. il UGMwbRaebeGbneces eens sssecedcoseccevccccccecedo 480. 00 
B. 5 Of Th ty Cite OO enc cccecccnscncccccncesccsedeccccccscccncctscsece 160. 00 
8 1c. § 320. 00 
Al 640. 00 
N. 320. 00 
Town 
N. 200. 00 
NI 160. 00 
s 560. 00 
All 640. 00 
J 37,017.79 
MARION COUNTY. 
[South of base line and west of Willamette meridian.] 
Township 9, range 1: 
Cot ©, Gil Maen ab sedebed dc cctcccecccccdsiccccdcccee ‘anenede 29. 00 
Tow p 9, range 2: 
Et B Ce rhe acc ccccsediccccdccbscccesdecccececcece "17.00 
Tow 6, range 3: 
I GENE RIL Dd oak ddeende sive cddccivicnedcecsccncuianwe * 9. 00 
I Ds Oth een cas cnadadindbggesie@inausondus suman 58. 00 
Tov 8, , range 4: 
Lé OO Ba ee eR eB Olin ner dco cece cepececacccapesssocectucne 7.00 | 
{South of base line and east of Willamette meridian.] 
Townsh p 6, range 1: 
NE. }; N. 4 of SE. 3; SE. 3 of SE. 3, sec. 25.........2..0...eeceeeeee 280. 00 
Towns! , range 1; 
SE of NW. }; ow. MS Bis bled a cick odeoboceudeatakes 120. 00 
Lots 1, 5,6, Fe Ps mebermecadeceseccbocconccecsececnscccecsetos 36. 00 
s. aa iactnosececranseoressecaccecceccccceectos 320. 00 
W.i of NEL i: W.40f W.4 — Oe MBG Wile obdi cdivcdevcce 280. 00 
NI * of NE- i: E. ¢0fSE. on pcediveebacdeesesddedbenedecace 120. 00 
Township 8, range 1: 
NE. } of NE. 3; 8. 3 of NE. ty NW. 3; NE. tof SW. 3; = t, sec. 1. 481. 00 
N. } of NE. 3 4; | SW.tof NE. 4; W. 4; S. 3 of SE. 3, see. 3........... 524. 00 
Lots 1, at pire i noitnnteadatessdocreuversesceescoes 17. 00 
N. ; W. fot SW. i iis 2 GOR, Sh cossccccesesconceca 440. 00 
Ly iN eae, mee OO BE. o, 900. 19. ccc ccceccccccce 280. 00 
E. 3 of SE. 3. sec. hth cides bitheens cgeaes walatbivene 240. 00 
sw, I a enna owecio 160. 00 
Ee 640. 00 
3E. NW 2; N. 4 of SW. 3; +s a EEE etededednccces 160. 00 
N. }of NE. 4; NW. 4 0f NW. 3; 8S DE ebtdiemacnnediadwationenas 440. 00 
Townsii p 9, range 1: 
A in in ndudcchccwcscececceccescetcceéceduduédee « 22. 00 
Township 6, range 2: 
- Et Sidi eertnecinteceresncddonsaséoudesanld 40. 00 
of NE. 3; Nw. 4; NE. 4 0f SW. 4; NE. } of SE. 3; 8. 4 0f SE. i 
si se cere Pe neeeeeSSweresesuc ceccccccoeccoocccecccoosccosscocoese 396. 00 
Township * 2. 
W. 4; Nwee of A” ee ae . 440. 00 
SW. LNW Bot SNe wer, 4: SE. 3 of SW.4, 800. 7... .ccccecee © 118. 00 
SW. + of NE. : W. i; SY etaaiaanemeene er 440. 00 
SW. tof UL) eee 120. 00 
= a 8. ar S| i ,» Sec. wr Ree ndibocessonaupnctc coecceceocteeuseene 240. 00 
tof NW Br i of SW. ie Oi OA i cniniiinpedmanccacesée 280. 00 
Scat E.  FOLNW. ie We Te ic ocnn cocotncusbailaunsor 360. 00 
si tof SY ehebddsteabttGen cbtyindwebdubedabetskscce 40. 00 
Sinn ntgad eicedséassacnscoshecaseundaeance 640. 00 
8 fof NEL 4; NW. 2; EB. 30f SW.4; SE. 4, sec. 33................. 480.00 
An sec, 8 640. 00 
636. 00 
636. 00 
645. 00 
562. 00 
630. 00 
640. 00 
120.00 | 
600. 00 
441.00 
- } * aaa aii oOsbeceesessccceccesssscodes 320. 00 
fownship 9, 4 +0 $5 BE, BO, Gh. cn. cerccccsssccce 601. 00 
All sec, nn ee ecnceeccécocsun 642.00 
NE. }; N. 40f NW. 4; N. 4. of SE, 4, sec. 3... 328. 00 
NE. }; N. dof NW. 4; 8. 2, sec. 5.......... 75.00 
NW. 4} of NE. 4; NE. 2 of NW. 4, sec. 7... 2... 2.-cccccceceeceeeee 80. 00 
NW. j of SE. j perth 23 acres of SW. of BE. 4, see 63.00 
Ae. gs ~2) N. + %> . . 364. 00 
v0 te ; 8. 4 0f NE. 3; wa Ss 600. 00 
8. } oi i; 408 NW. i; W. sof SW. 200. 00 
. i; NE. 4ofN Hike oe sec. 23 280. 00 
. Eine’ é es E. bof SW. 200. 00 
ownship &, 
BoM ee Sw. eau. 4; S. 4; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, sec. 13........... 536. 00 
i aieh ine ob HSESSaSOeeEeeseccccessteetoscccecccce 80. 00 
NES were Ent .45 ac cdace ie dieietiaantithimhetkbnnssos 640.00 
NW. 4; S.3, 560. 00 
6 3 of8W. & SE. 4, sec. 240. 00 
atone Shnvscennte» oe es pH 
All ne:S 640. 00 
Township 9, , 
F Lote. : Tite wow, 3; 8.4 0f SW. 4; =. 
a. sccccoeecose 3. OD 
yf E. dof SW. p uw. so0fSW. 4; AW. 40f SE. 4, sec. 9........ 480. 0) 
2 of EN NTR Boo ce pcascpnos---scdndsons 320. 00 





Towns! hip 8 range & 
V.4 ec. 17. Sen UNSSC OORORSetOdetneeocececcsccececescecocees 320. | 


TowW . 


Townshi [ 


Township 








NE. }; E.}0f NW. a a 
NE. }; 8. $of NW. 3; N. 4d of SW. i SW. 


N. 3; * eon. SE. b 21. pales 5 
SE. a c 3 2, sec. a ee alee be 


E. 3 a; | 
NW. 





LINCOLN COUNTY. 
[South of base line and west of Willamette meridian.) 
oe 8: 
of SE. 4, 
-, of SE. 
B Sa ar NW. - ‘sec. NS ert ah Seon eis ee gos case ceeae 
of SW. Pe a ae Bt 


sw. 
SW. | 
NE. 
N.isi 
8. Fot N .4; NW. 4 
All see. Re Paaiia 


All sec on 





All sec. 17: 


E. 4 of E. 


E. } of E. i, SCC. 25...-.--naeseeecseereennnnneesessesaceseccerecenene 160 


of NE. E aad a i i i a a ee 240 
we, of NE. Ag NEL fof NW. SE 
NE. E 

15, range 9: 


E. }0f NW.3; NE. 





EE nd ncihiint dtccudlensamiinewadmaatbitenedbidaien sede 


BENTON COUNTY. 
{South of base line and west of Willamette meridian.] 


Township 10, range 4: 


Lot 6, 5 
tM itiiinedidtepiinateaskeensendcndebbeddbaniaandaevohih 


Township 13, range 4: 
i Bath asdedcdtheeedincksdivatsdinsttdewehébuwedncecéecee 52. 4 
Township 10, range 5: 
| of NE. 3; 8S. 40f NE. 4; eis Mibtdentadatechecécosccces 440. 00 


Lot 5, 


NW. 
NE 5d oh Aeecde hela Libindcinshébeducsdtebetiscuccese 
NE. } of NE. 3; SW.4; N.4 of SE. 4, sec. 20...... 02... eee eee 28/ 


Township 11, range 5: 


a ee an bdeenddnetsécodénanads cecebdnetccéesece 


Township 13, range 5: 
tt ite iiin be kh baeddkdbbnnsinteebeeeeuetbbwesenntee ce 2. 


ttt ind cnt neusceudbhdbadbdehiades cdecaesdsccecsecce 


Township 14, range 5: 


N. of SE. 3; SW. ;, pede 
: N. jot Si 2; SW. i of SE. jae i8. beruksdenocoeqeese 651 

Bw tof SE. 4; 8. 4 of SE. 

of NW. 4: W. a ardw. b, sec. 23 


N. TNE, 4; NE. } of NW. 3; SW. 
s t. } of SE. 3 sec. 27 

NE. i; 8. Pott w. }; SW. 4; N. $f SE. 

All sec. 31 ; ‘ 

NE. } of NE. 3; 8. i of NE. 43 NW. + of NW. 4; SE. 4 of NW. i; 
SE.iofSW. }; N ,0fSw. .,0fSE. 3, ec. 33.... 100 

NW. } of NE. } .} of NE. . Sd ot NW. i; NW. i of SW. i: 
E. 4 of SE. . ie DipiiicittiebibembebssaetanasndsWeesdcase 

14, range 6: 
N. 4; PNE. a ale evcemawene 62 
All see. 5 


~e* 


tof NW. 


oP ae. ; See Ue eewewesewceourcousesecescunecococcececcoccceeccocce 638. ¢ 


see. 9 » . ) 


All sec. 17.. Eee i ae a So ad 640. 


NE. i NE. 4 0f NW. i; 8. 4 0f NW. 4; S. 4, 
All sec. : 
Al SW. a 31 ....--.------- i hnetailiai lilies. dete tedidbcibdiial 641 


een range 6 
Wj of Sw. 3; ee 4 of SE. 4, sec. 3...... Nat ae ace ae 120. 
— : 


NW. +; S& 
N. 4 0f N. 
N.}o0fN 


4 of SW. 3, sec. 17....... 360 


4, sec. 13. Mpidniibintbadbnmnden hb dedeleemwcadecaah 160. ( 


40fW. : SE. 4, sec. 25.......... npaic wectcabiiaians 480. ( 


ey MUM nit on imehtkindadaaneadndeewdceuae 121. 0 


295 DD 
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2956 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. JULY 15 
’ 
Township 12, range 7: Acres. Township , range 1: 
Ot 68 B.A MOOS ose5i5i20isz3iekeedan dik nesoranen ies amoe 158. 87 I aa oh So ie as b4 5542, ks. sae 
NW. 1 of SW. 8.4 0f SW. 4; SW. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 15.. pueliane 160. 00 ami, 2 3, 4; . of NE. }; SE. 4 of NW. 2; S. 4, sec. 3......0 005" ; 
BE Gad. 19 n o0.000dkesvieasscdapotoncddvelossicstuelandesd cian e 640. 00 N. 4 of Ni. By Bites SOLOW. OOOO. Gisencdisecicseciccicecsces....., 
BE R00. 19... 5 ccvspecescsanddpadbonapdionseVintbbomasenesasstennene > 639. 62 i Nar ac coksaaecevebuus ERVUCeUMAESEAGARDbsSicccece... * 
IDs Sct Ml wuvasuedeeuvoantonpilascespinwainh tin titcceee - 480. 00 MGI s ie. cs ree gb nchabieeWaddaliosssb~.0cs.......... . 
SW. 4 of NW. +: WF oe COW «Oy GER Doe ccc ccccsascatenso ss. teudinee 120. 00 NE. 3; 8. oe By GIB Ri scorer rb seccdskeecic sc éccccccs.. 
BO OUR IN oj icctieis de iacacasnnds Hipuded ci daldaes oniekas ova 4 640. 00 N. sof N. Se eamr teen ee eee eee 
Nw. tof NEL: 8.4 0f NE. 4; NW. 4; 8. 4, sec. 20.............266 ‘ 600. 00 N. 4; N. ots. ig Sif of i. re SRSURE SEE eibbsedésccscc... + 
PI TE a ibddddsetdpimildcdsvaWpaladeworeniee ssogesdeae aaa 634. 78 E. 3; E. of W. 4; NW. 4 of SW. 3, soc. 27.......................... 
BE WD. Bios 6002 dacedesstecocucepoebabednusvéubebbusénss busca dsbbe © 640. 00 SE. j of J 4; NE. 4 of SE. 4; 8. i rae. DET o dss cScccess 
PEG nn vay chide seapoecdchiviccangnt cnashncoescekaexenss secu ° 640. 00 EMME SES corns Go tthaucoedvadetakhstdedescchs coceccess 
Township 13, range 7: I Pe et oe inte ue ans aa hiee te enbddveesaccees 
DU Minttitccdddivddiiddcsddsdadepsdabdsdicedduedsadssavibabiwel © 705. 64 MEL Gate dlUacis accu baer Weneees i> SeNGsbSS45s6cccccccccuns 
DME cee cndviedeandddsddidcdddcedddedd teavesbidectiatds dbimmals 680.38 | Township 12, el 
BM Ci 5,570 cdercce sdddjasdesde sievasmiaataseacd sc een : 645. 40 W.40f NW ON aati ere ae BoE a 5.0... scans , 
MINI <<. 0 sda-oncdsqbasesssssedadenisleaimeeckcaaaee ait 640. 00 NA; SW. i fiw 4 of SE. 3; 8. § of SE. 3, sec. 3........ a 
De PILES ncvsnesdvccveccescnccdanebaueensvensepesbeanesecsc deus os 640. 00 EMD Rains isde vib osnlnasebbevaewetwh beech shinssesccccccccece \ 
RN Tia a cd usicsedvcsseccesseneseseshesslauancetenl. sae ibs 640. 00 N. both. By BBC. Oo .o nwwncccccesecsrnncadsnescccseccessessscccccce ") 
E. 4; N.}.0f NW. 4; SW. 3 of NW. 4; SE. 4 of SW. }, sec. 15........ as 480. 00 BGO. Th . . . ocecccgonswoscsnesswccsoscsesecvecgpoces 7 640. 06 
il sec. T; 640. 00 MME iia adics ics adie cstnscesigres te Wake Nctiosinssc.. 0... 620. 00 
644. 38 All see. 15...... oe 640 4 
240. 00 SG Ls Ae ena nd veldacladbboes babindenbbeea edie’ since sccccccccs 640 
640. 00 Se ROSIE: OS Me SM ME Suaccslacwdeuncscdass........... 0 
640. 00 ibn aigkcotndindbaliuns Sehnausettbbesintkeessccccccccccccs { ’ 
640. 00 All sec. 27..........-- SCbeseesescccccc. 640.60 
1.88 | Township ee range 1: 
318. 4y 5d OUI: A BORED is occenscedidieds colsadadinen its cGkcescce i \ 
640. 00 of SE. 2 sec. ikisnevbhiindchadbaletedmedngwiuneess od Naiiesecece SH Oy 
640. 00 All see. EES wba additaphcegs$eceheenenabions saeeGell Daihen éeesccce > 640. 0% 
Township 14, range 7: Township 15, range 1 
ie BOD. SL .0 kadacstnsbeacksscue os debewnse pidectutioiiadhadsemuded os 635. 34 N:4; SW. 3 of SW. 3; NE. 3 of SE. 4, sec. 1...... Di hichccsecese - 409. OF 
PE OU, Bsc ccdne id cnn cdgetdabiadeds cdaunsibeuksinenskes seheaen 643.92 | Township 9, range 2: 
8. 3 of NE. 3; W. 3 of SW. 3; SE. 4, sec. 6.2.2.2... 2.0.0.2 oncce 5 320. 00 ey Pe OE: Dy i sin sotcoceatendssmepesio Re SsScccecece ' 
RA A OOS. Wu « daadsdnessddctcdks dakaseedcdeddcbeddatinnl waste ‘s 34. 84 et. t+: eh tiie ot Lib ibckes shh Souls tebbbdbescce éeccoccecce 0 
MOOR Oi 5 ctccdden cedcdaadsdd dideslidsdiedtddcudseaes anual . 663. 68 W. 4 of SW. 4; ; Be or DMEy MENG aa Abide camaiae ss cs <ccccccccs 200. 00 
All sec. a db edb eeesadad stcsdddeneinantcembetad man tates’ sean aus 640.00 ¥° WootNe ¢ i} Reh ale nee NGC de ns cece cccoce 40) 
ROE. TE. ic kccadddedsnia dees siddededdiadskete sda eeessuneial . 631.12 of N 3 of NE. 3; E. 4 of W. 4; SE. 3, sec. 35.......... 44 
NE. }; E 3-68 BUW.. 0s @. 0, COO [Bie ddesdctedcvsctcccsdencccsusets se 560. 00 Townshig 10, range 2: 
DI UE g .5.8d8 isn idddsddsestiddpisidmbiesiddidctsecna 649. 99 NW. % Ti Teh csp ehh kuel a tapbebabareihenaeeubeeececccccccccce 479.00 
All see. ” kc adebecedcgbesanse ocecnbaped on dnsebbaseksuacde sebeeeeed 651. 99 N. 3; } W. jor sw. BS Be Oli Be OO Bun cbeceidicce.....5........ 440. OF 
WM cnt didsnnsaesahandshgeredsig tied iausaiidiicdubaamuiad 640. 00 NE. } — ae 160 00 
BR WO iin s 6 i.5.6051605600scindddasbnshsbedsagebdadddbiedsevaadeos é 640. 00 E. 3; “NE . of NW. 3 S Nt 8 OSE eee 44 
URI SIS ao «cc hnsedacenaccs bceieebeds .bidsetddakgticdtvoiibetdall ; 640. 00 E. } of NE. 3; SW. fof N aC NUN MEnb inh sekeccecsccccccccccs 440.00 
DAE) BOD. Tilia 0000.6 00 0b0b0g0066bscehbdbsdsse ccd scdetsbcsdeascuesbes ee 640. 00 iM Nidal hii cs eNaed bei ad eeLURD be bbESdadasceconcsccscecce y 
PR WOR Bs 5 od odo taccsckns agen sébdas dhansetesicinddanhs< sues siveee e 640. 00 SE. 3 of NE, wie We 3; , DU reettbaecs nc coccccccce 
DTD BOB. Bi iii 0050 000000 5bdcccccscdseesesesbactccccvesdsévessccseonne ° 665. 60 8. 4 of N. 3; } 3 of el A cp ida aeeeouaenhebics< ck ccccccce 
BE GOR Gas bakns bndcces cechodcasbbecdbistdpccccebspuabenssecessenh ° 640. 00 W. 4, see. 19 x 
OM Oe isis dciic ko ve caksadelie ee vec eel kawanc wits 640. 00 N. of NW 
Township 15, range 7: NE. }; 8.4 
BERD. Cun cdecettidasecscivenckbstpebseddectth~stapaieneiyssdh Ue ° 596. 62 Sy EO Kinadtdasveancsbes bhaken ° | 
WEEE NG. Bo occa cdcccnvedecdsvetdewehls sesqebewntuhveticesncvelaubeee e 605. 08 . EN Bivins 60550 s eve canecesssnnabsdusbwicabeeeedbceeeescccccccscce 
BE ORC. Ban a i dvce ss ccctncscd ows aevdee deeedonsoabtecgnectsvestitegna 595. 60 - of SW. 3, sec. 33 
NN. 2 Of IN. O08: Ta ccccccccssccccvndswccisdenevtedicwes cons sutsevat ° 157. 69 Towns il, ws 
N. bof N. sec ec. 9. se ndiata cs he ovagudes codsiyubiieh guaksmens une \eeleale ° 160. 00 Mah Sec ES dues conunvevhovesctuccecevhndbtachoeseoeceses. y 
We Fob SF, OUR Be 5 in nk 3 5 kk Ftd cna thgad cldpeadpaecuhu cigs ° 160. 00 Alf'sec, 5. Ben Oss Hdenase subd ¥4s0 Sensbeicabeep MENoemabess+.- x 
Township 13, range e Si BE Bde wiivésiecegtiatideded ' 
Be BOG. Binks andcedabvsiotserendidupeseiavedehuas eeseunselseckesben eee 637.68 eS sor 0 
Re ONE: 9 2 x:. Senden dea ku ckess te iktecndadabastad cenCaseee ‘ 640. 00 BSE. 4, sec. 13 x 
BD ge pi ivicss cccukdécaclpbencdcctus becbeberebeesiesessaeeee ee 640.00 | Township 12, range 2: 
DE D68,. BE... iver vecacekaeibuss cccteuvueteaeilsinntedl 1a 640. 00 8. 4, sec. aaa ” 
DID WA, TAs sieigiccccvxuin nna emeen dataset Sieorisenlaan ws 640. 00 BE. 3, sec. 3.. ' 
All see. 29 a wld ebindeghapuinheeacteilediapbakvrethithbine vont 640. 00 All see. 11.. ”) 
All see. 31 637.19 All see, ae ”) 
All sec. ae 641. 80 = a os Chale tea Ge dete nb atkedibnbeddehbnbenedbenseccccccccccce 640. 00 
N. Sw. 4; NW. 520. 00 8. of SW. 3, sec. 21 400. 0 
Tow sie 14, range 8: Kites Ee eS a en 640. 00 
N. 4 of NE. 3; PO 0 Re Diino im bhngedusnentetpehadesns+<deegil 244. 36 All see. 27 SU auesUbbEsncddeuathesadbheebela ade Ohdeathecvccccccccccce 640. 
N. i; SW.i: N. $ of SE. 3; SW. 3 of SE. 607. 68 iT dibs pueehnadeiesb ncaa datihAsMbsr se deleecccvcssccccce 640. 00 
NW. {of Nis 3; S. sof NE. 4; N. 4 0f NW sae range 2: 
SOFT cnkwkd ese ck secsndnesendaans sb@bnp ies epsibelodeesvineinael 439.01 SPDs 6 Sib osends vtccngibcdubdbatiiedssiibccee SUMbEb es escccccccce ) 
SE. i of Bs By BE. Doge sige dwt edastaneesaveeetecveneensonagsceasebiea e 40. 00 Sounds: i5, range 2: 
BE DRAB 4, OG. Wccncchivctuians cdsetavganhd pest verspee eo 400. 00 Lots 3, 4; SE. } of SW. 3; ok 8 8 ES 
A BOB. Miia i's <0 645 vn 0d bude. beh te coe ins pen shetaseendatesdeipeminn 640.00 | Township 10, range 3: 
SE. a 4; 8 sea 4; SW.4; NE. 3 of SE. 4; 8. 4 of SE. i SW. tot SW. ES 
FBG BD sc vnc ccs oe cc ccecceweerscnceseascosssdeceesonsesessessesse 394. 81 SE. yom NW. 8, born DPE e tk ewescdsscccccccs 
Ps & All see. Si sia d cine ao UNE HEU RAa Net dee ome nnionanwacbvil ee 640. 00 sw. — ; 8. sof NW. b NEL sof SW. 4; 8.4 of SW. 3; lot 4, 
3 SW.} of NE.}; W.4; NW. } of SE. 3, -. ioariscvamencchanidl see 400. 00 ice sede dheataliataeneiaaseieilel Et EseGecceessosc..ssccse 277.0 
: NE. i: 8. 4 of SW. i; E. } of SE. $j 008. DD. . csi scctnceons.ctouseanns 320. 00 ‘ of. eT Sealer eee Ree SeeeNN EET eCEN in wade cocsccccccccce ] 
: BOAR Wiicsk du ciicddvie gee scinesebieeddindstlingivbetecsnncatsiiie e 640. 00 SRT SI eck Lee ial ae ] 
; All see. 20 PIPL DELLE ER BE ORD PREC RE, RT EE ‘ 640. 00 B. Sot NW. 3; NEL Z0fSW. 4; SW. Z0fSW. 3; SE. fof SE. 3, sec. 19. 
N.3 ; NE. 4 of SW. 4; 8. of SW. 4; SE. }, sec. 31......... 2. s.ncece 690.00 | ‘Townsnip 11, range 3: 
‘3 NE.}: E. sof NW.4; N.$0fSW.4; SW. sof SW. a SEES 4, sec. 1 Sphcei ceaeese bee iesUeeNbbebebes bbedecees ss+=0ccccce ” 
i an OI” x: Os sgh vd eden indie cle dnnera aaah aeadaune see ekia 400. 50 - —? Serie in teltees Si vsed eeeaenndsUwakssbncss..csccccce x 
NW. } of NE. }; 8.4 0f NE. }; NW. 3; 8.4, sec. 36............. enue ee ORES ho Is oc andtiticdane<Stiee thin dike beiadintb ddenese ccc... cesseece 
Township 15, range 8: NE “t: Ne 4 of NW. 3; 8. § of NW. 4; 8. 3, sec. 11................. 
BEB POO. nine 6 56 4464646550 0s ccna ap cada gu Teun thaltdels deste one ee 774. 06 TR SESE EE ie Si Tag SES nag ite 6» igi gale i 
Lots 1, 3, 4, &, 6,8, 0,20, 12, 12;°B. o Ones 8. das ee nsec os... ccdsoee 659. 00 PEE isedcdasnnce nesukeeawtl ins matibdidtnbeslbee ce baliahewees N) 
N. § of N.§; BW.’ + of NE. }; SW. OE NW, 3; 8. 4 of SE. 3, sec. Bs 352. 00 EET .ceUUhG Cheek nets aa ReGkeEMgselgel veda dd aceec cece ccccceess 0 
NE. } of a EE 40. 00 RED oid 0 cxacdccossocsccoscusey UMMWEhneeT buhe<.ccccccccece , 
We OE GE MOR: D hick sicids veh sh cRndecdbbieteeciulbecio sta Ganielee . 160. 00 DUE ws heschduseedetbusakéavete EE SO A 
Bie G8 BG AMOR. 88 a <0.<cneniesnccencugheubtsnaueedenndiiclieecheiaie 160. 00 MOR iccsndbunodvssncaccae ee DLs Sc cceccccce ‘ 
ES? PANNE s 6 SUS Schansansheanenmedieabedsnaevansueddccccse-cccsccece 0 
oe OC NN GOI occas cxenenterédentbeststinanesneehuevete -- 53,626.99 ELL S « bcptebvade deka sc ad DRRMELEED MUM aikbbdbscccenercccccoce 
is asee.2---+ stud gninenbiswbdgecadbetdeseabeesesecscccs.cscecesees > 
= : i . EGER Sit aes “SEIS CGS SS er ‘ 
La LINN COUNTY. N. 4; N. oo. 4 SE. 3 of SE. BIR Da tecdbkebecs~sv0-cccee N 
z AS i ” J Township 12, range 3: 1 ’ 
; [South of base line and east of Willamette meridian.) Ss MOOD Bs ccancudsucducwback ede has cabuabeddsvowccscccccccccce aoe 
Township 9, range 1: 00 
Bit 6, SOO TI oeiges s ewkbscocccnde SbeEEEER Kase gtotbbecweesccess oees 16. 00 an 
Township 10, range 0 
NE. }; NE. LSE NW. j lots 2, 5 i ile nila banat cial i 227. 00 ss 
N. jot N. }; SW. 4 0f NE. i; N » ee BW 4; SE. } of SW. i; SE. 4, TN Cie ait caedaubennee resteeEgein® isis <saee= a 
19.0. 0cceccnaaenedat sade gedbegdediesveonnebeshactcrsseabecs : 478. 00 MPMI sos ar .ttipcounedtedes Re ves eabepbosounnssccccees- so 
mr i. * Seueeg sh necceescerbonenaeeatescwnete eeadcecinadscnen ob =e MT BIBL ED s 0.0 non Kicngevkgisesoscesesvenesesseosoccccoccccce: a 0 
ORR Ree eee RE REE EERE EEO EOE Oe - sec. Cie eee on 
joi oe aha i ans a dhecilin - 600. 00 Ot cna wane ss eces 2c 00s 28 
fOINE: te of NE. 3. : § MRD. BR cen. deveeeis é 600. 00 E. rie, NW NE. Yor SW. ¥ & 4 of SW. 3, s00. 29... “en OF 
MW, SNR. 3; 8. pinbescasdnation Reteves réretée sess 560. 00 Nf of Sesedbapsbsdabddnececccsevcccocsccssccccccoscs : 160.00 
x ‘Porn. 3; bh eR ee Suveae Sduthes sss cohen 198. 00 BE Ws 4B, G08. SB, .iecisivevectegnthannbdcaegy ecvcsdeccccccccccsceuss eeee 
pT Uy neal idineceatet te ies saehaihianingeinnaes lensnapcdieadia oe «= 640.00 eee: 10.00 
BR 000. Tes ocescccescscis 6st sseehREsaVeneaTBbaboasdene cine cocees 640. 00 Lots 1, 2, 3, 4; E. § of W. 3, sec. 31.......... Se deacdccescceccvcce saee = 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 












9, Acres. Township 22, range 1—Continued. Acres. 
Township 2 We i N. § of SW. SE.) 800-31. --eeaeeenecweeeeeennns 06.09 NW. }, sc. tile ac aa 
10, range 4 M2: SM son gar-nuenenersseneennnascnrsecoretensceeecoresntes 0 
Towa? OE NW. 4; S. FOP NW. 4; W. 2 of BE. 3, see. 17....-..-.---... 200.00 na reer sirrerng —rererorereaneeeres — 
E. } of E. ‘se. ‘19. oe ew eee cere near nee n nnn e ener aneneeeeaseswsesese oo 160. 00 Township 16, ee tee ee ee a 
W. } of Ba By We by S00. 20. 22 - nnn ne nnn nn ene wnee owen ee enn ne . 480.00 SW. 4; S. } of SE. }, 800. 15...... 2... -eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeecerens 240. 00 
(South of base line and west of Willamette meridian.) a : {xe i NW; B. &, 900. IT ———-—-... -eanene- so vereeseeee 520. 00 
| 4 of 8 Te ates 559. 00 
Townshit e | N. 4 of NE. 4; SW. Yot Ni 1; W.4; NW { SE. 4, sec. 21 ca 480. 00 
N¥ NE 1 882 BESeR PPS Sele sess geecoameemteene orece 79. 09 wre er 10, inclusive, 12, 13 sec. 23 eineinee ~ a : Settee 428. 00 
Ow! ' range Ww. i- » OF & 
ToT of § BE. } 3; = th Miteddceuovccosnceuscccqcsst . 120. 00 8. re of SE ae a... ont aeneemervore oan "8 0 
NE. } of SW. }, SC. 2B... 0-2 =~ -0 2s ewwn nt eeeeeeeneeeeeeee . 40.00 W. 3 of NE. 4; NW. 3; NW. 9 of SW. 3; lot 1, sec. 29.00.0000... 5. Of 
AY. LGW. 4: BE. 4 of BW. 4; BE. 3, 800. 25.--.0.02022 2270 > 2900] NW Sof NEWS: S.FOfN. i; S. 4, 900.33...” 520. 00 
Township ithe 120.20 | BOE 6, SORT cceee es asses occsciecseee cowcees 
g [8. 4, L wo ebescocctdoce Seatadteessbds coéedédceccesssennse > bi | Township 17 ee = 
g {8 h, SOC. 27. 2 nnn nnnnenencccerceneenncenccneeneserseecscecees 160.60 | ownship 17, range 2 a4 
‘ >. BL ooo onneeSes 680056086 ES 00ces -seceerosccscces cess ccoccccccce 646.00 | All - c. 3 s aaa 
§ (NE . 4; W. of BW. 4; NE. 3 of SE. }; SW. 3 of SE. 2, sec. 33. 240. 00 | All sec. ! . 
All sec. BB. . . enn c ccc cwwe eee ces cwweeccs coees cocceseces cw cceeesesosce e 640. 00 | NE. 1: NE.iofN on 9 
Tow ‘range 1: | N.do0fNW. 4, sec. 80. 00 
thot part situated tm Zen County, ae Do no---- - 0). Sriea . aes 
N {NE i. 2; 0! 5 i SOE. B. an cameo 482.09 | a ie ee ee er ar eter re ae te ae eaves wae es ee se 
Me NNW. 4: BW.4 OfBW. 4, see. 5..-....-----.-- ns eee | eer a a 
Ail that pert situated in Linn County, sec. 7...........-------+<-0« J 160. 00 ee a * 
N. }, see. 9. - --- coe I da ane os 208 + oo oksnns anne cima 520. 09 | Lots 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6; NE. 3; E. } of NW. }, sec. 81.....--...2+--+++. . 429. 00 
that part of NW.4 of NW. 3 situated in Linn County, sec. 11... “15.00 Tg shi; 3: Pe : 
Township 13, range 2: Wt ii Ns W.4: lots 1.2 ' 
NE of NW. B WOO. BD. nc ccceccccccscsccccccccccccccccccccoccccccs e 40.00 8.3 a y 2018 a? rete 8. By BOR, Su ocr crccewewcccsccces 181. 00 
NW. } of NE. i, see. a... 40. 00 “All b of. NI . NBO Be Dare vn revcevsneerecertoomeons oe 
iaiiiniate piiiinegedernimeonminn - powuele ‘ naee 642.00 
—— eer ae ie — Bw. t of NE. 3; S. 4af NW. 4; S. 4; lots.3, 4, 5, sec. 9... Sad 517.0 
ci (lai ke 103.00 SOC. 17 on 2 0 ne ee ee ene mene es ee en en eee eee eee e ee en eee eweeeeeeee 640. 00 
NW , of SE. $e GE Tis oi Sibi bv din wc cnc ce ws coe coc cc cecccccce cco 40.00 3onth of base line ar rest of Willamette meridiar 
. | NE. 1; BW. hol NE. 4; Sil. i, sec. 25...........- 2222 70. [South of base line and west of Willamette meridian.] 
N ee nmemonsnnmal 80.00 | Township 15, range 1: 
E. | R80. 00 All that part situated in Lane County, sec -1.... adcncaiiemaweniiicnel 40. 00 
& $20. 00 All that part situated in L anne kk, ee Rien 497. 00 
ist N.4 of SW. SA lence tases qocence anepboenen -~ 240. 00 
2 00 SW .4. and that Pp wt of Ww. A of NW. tuated in Lane Cou . 
320. 09 i Satin diduid daa dune de castecasceduccevecesesucece eeu oe 185. 00 
320. 00 N. i N.}yOSW. 3 ; Nw. , of SE. 4, ities adie ne ceewe aeenee 440. 00 
640. 00 NE. = 4 of NW. 4; 6. i, , sec PE es duis dcd dante aieéa<aecous 5t ) 
640. 00 ete ea al dddesbcdecdedavdccockedaeccécoscecs noes 64 ) 
All sec 640. 09 All sx 9 RE iia dd dies abd cere caged tu Kdhddse delcnation 660. 00 
NE ot NE }, sec. 17. 40. 00 NW.4 of NW.+#; 8.4 0f NW.4; N. 4 0f8SW SE. 4 of SW. }; 8.4 of 
SEB. 3: Gi, A GE iets cee ccc cc emecew ee cccccccccccccoccecese 480. 00 _SE. }, sec. ai* Sa Jecddctcdebatiaeters : os 321 
A wee Os sr 640. 00 NW. L of NE. 4; "NW. 4, sec. 23. A tall TYE FEET . x. 200. 00 
Ot I kt eseapee 640. 00 SE. } of SW. 3; NE. SeSE. 1: 8. 4 of SE. ENG Jdiésale bien 160. 00 
NE. i of NE. $; 8. }.of NE. 4; NW. 3; 21. 00 | All sec. 99 NRRL hil il cdeddduscuddddedudedcpicaea oe 640. 00 
6 nae OR. ee Sn gk. dn cubticeéebcodduvdibéatne ‘ 649.00 | ae Ane iiss cca ddWdeddcadudscedsweccsccensen il 653. 00 
Township 16, range 2: . Township 16, range 1: 

All sec. B......ecee i lt i a 688. 00 tet laid ail cea stigramieetene wp avecerennss cecal 643. 00 
Township 14, range 3: rs rae OG eM Go oo. cccccccccecessccccs <mauibadall 39. 00 
See tO i atisndscsdnccvscdcnescessscctctequemesese ‘“ 48. 00 N. 4) Nig of SW }, See. 9. .. wosceees oaeeees ov ceeceees 400 
Township 16, range 3: i NW.!: SW. i of SW. 4; SE. } of SE. }, sec. 11 — 240. 00 

i Ne cnn cd cngnccnncecoquctnenmpeardieen 361. 00 8. 4 of 3W. i, see 13 . 80. 60 
Township 15, range 4: 8. } of NE. }; NW. 4 of NW. 4; 8. 4 of NW. 4; N. 4 of S. 4; SE. } of 
GE a cadens ccodcececcececescccessaungncnnes . 40. 00 SE. }, see. 15. ; ‘ Sloead ; 400. 60 
Township 12, range 5: Lots 3 and 4; N TSE. } Sw. tof SE. 3 17 fe eoda 181. 00 
Set S ote. 4... ccd eines Ne, ee . 3 Lots 5, 6, 7, and ¢ NE. i of SE. 6.4 of SE. 4, sec. 19...........< 241 
Township 14, range 5: Se. o 06.4, 800. DB. ......ceee vial 160. 00 
Sat 5, Seat cies wna cc enn ces cusenes con nnnanees ant ° 10. 00 OO  , 8 Se eee . 160. 00 
eee All see. 20 ..... ddinauad a f ot ie 640. 00 
Total, idm Commty.. 2.2.2.2... 2 0-2. e eee eeeeeee ne eeecneececees G1, 966. 23 N. } of NE. 4; SE. } of NE. 4: NW. i; NW. § of SW. 3; S. 4 of SW. 
a i; NE. 4 of SE. 4; 8.4 0f SE. 4 sec. 31 , 5R6. 00 
LANE COUNTY. r ‘ +? 2 setae — 5 
t. 4; SE.4 NW. 4; N. 4 of SW. 3; SW. 3 +, sec. 33 48i 
[Sonth of base line and east of Willamette meridian] =. eee ewe ue Bia ks gp ones = , 
Township 16, range 1: Township i7, range 1- ae , 
ABE Ee etd biked ilin <abaivecudévadmendivecsosal 40. 00 AS Le rrrrrrerrrrrr rte rerr tire rere oe : $20. Of 
SE. {of SW. I ones oon tenn envenbudeneetdeede Sone é 200. 00 N. ; N. ,0fS 1; SE. 4 of SW. 3; OR De tuteneconsude . 602 
W. sof NE. 3; NW. ree. 3; SE. 4 af SE. }, sec. 17 160. 00 N.} of N. 3; SW i of NW 4: lots 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, sec. 5............ 345. 00 
a ine Fabel ia detthmeghdecslanddssingeans sede 200. 00 Ww. } of NEL} ; NW. 4; lots 1, 2, 4, and 5, sec. 7. eats Te 339. 00 
E. } of NE. }; 8. 40f iW. §; SIE. }, sec. 23 320. 00 | BE. 3; lots 1, , 3, ‘and 8; E. dof SW. 2, sec. 9..............-..----- 487. 00 
All seg. GD .)\. cea ee atin bs <ccsccadsve sbedbes ‘ 640. 00 | SW Or NE. 4 NW.i0f NW.4; 5.4 of NW. 4; S. 4, sec. I1....... 4x ) 
NW. j of NE. 3; N. 4.of NW. 2, sec. 20............--00--eeeeweeeeee 120. 00 | N. 3; SW.2; N. 4 of SE. 4, see. 15... idbetaacddabiagncan 2 ‘ 60. 0 
Wie we ere 76. 00 | OR ES OD ear dal 38 
All sec. 88... 2.2 .seseeee ediuiekhocbvecethieasbevenshtwasecece 640. 00 | Sack Si dcheschecendéccecanecstecescceece 40. 00 
All sec. 36...... <0 Didi nesnetonggnaeneciavkie iddebok ae . 640. 00 | NW. {of Nw. 2 7 See Ne tin aiagl - 40. 00 
Towns oa range 1: } NW. 4 of SW. at in aarti nes anes Seene 170. 00 
AL ee eee deniteainebtitnedmioe . 159. 00 8. 4 of SW.4; sw. EN TE SE a a 126. 60 
NW. 1 of NE. 4; lots 1, 2, sec. 9...... bhibabclred Sunpak ceenehueae henkes 114. 00 8. } of N.4; 8. $008. BB e205 25 0.220222 cccceewes Ae ES 521. 00 
SUS. 2, OR io dnc csc ccsccascccsesscosecoes enema a 160.00 | Township 18, range 1 
ae ‘arse, 1800. 1B. 40. 00 | GME dididydesiccses- ial ere tes = 682. 00 
arts owe . 40 .. SW.iof N ; NW.3;8 of SW. 3 f SE 3 
x ae Za] Aiwiinir Wise ea, oO 
Township 18, Tange 1: N. 3; N. 40f 8.4; SW. 2 0f SW. 4; SE. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 5.... 62 
BE 900. 7c cea Iaa eek daccevetieccccccess cco cenction fdlngi 634. 00 NE}: E. sof NW. 3; NW. ofSW.}; NW. 1 of BE SE. of SE 
ge eect cael 160. 00 Be GOOD ivinic cwiccnccccesisicescesceesec cc cccces cc ccceers acces bond 361.00 
N.40fN i; SW. dof NE. 4; NW.i; N. potsw. s SE. ¥, sec. 19-- 522. 00 | N. 3 of NE. 4; SW. i of NE. 3; E. g0f NW. 3; 8. 4, sec. 9.. a 520. 00 
EE i I A Ree TE 480. 00 is pitt edd dddddddddduddddddessdscenceee 640. 00 
= sec. rs ey otis es eek 640. 00 All sec. 2 Se te dng Unn Kou cdeedecdedudcacuscepecces 640. 00 
x i oe ec ae semememnrestentnoncoooss 480. 00 Noi De dinwaasene- iar aaa antares spac aaas anaes “on son“ o0- 640. 00 
- sw. GUD, Bicntitindsisdipanaces 600. 00 ; E.4 of 8W. of SE. 4; SE. 4 of SE. 3, 17.. Mbades 520. 0 
oon (neve mae 4; NdofS. ot BE. 2, 200. 28-——-—-----.--- 490. 00 N a cibe B. 3. 000 oa al od oom earthen nee RT "40.00 
ownship 19, range 1: NE. ; N.4 NW. 3; SE.40f NW. 4, sec. OR a 280. 00 
a OO anh aes ate mmEETS ooo 639. 00 rs Sh avigc Juuwaesdésacecceccctcces 640. 00 
DOO a eetnenapeense ‘ 642. 00 SE. LL ll cial digeumentiatn tenegnecinn sms 40. 00 
ae thew ERE tA HEMI P 640. 00 | | Township 19 range 1: 
sec. 13....... wo Rea tan en 640. 00 | [Nit 42 NW. 4; &.%, sve. 31..............--.-- ed aint 567.00 
“Eke 8. § of SW. $900. 39.—— =n. ------- Sialgiiabeeetiebia. eibapahamiee 80.00 
o sit Be erst E.40qmSw. ~ get ee 435. 00 EO, GBD. DDS 5 dc cc cami cscs eceseeccccowccccccce pitt 240. 00 
ov & -0f ooo of SE. 4, sec. 17.......... 480. 00 Township zane 1: a ia dite 
= oan n ovseceascce 552. 00 4 +; of NE. }; EE GOR Bon ccesecccnccvceve 600. 00 
NW. Tor Ni, nt 600. 00 NE.j; NE. dof N cw. Bs S0IB. B46 GUE. 0,008. Bo .~ occ eweceee~scncese 242. 00 
SW. 1 tS We tse. 40. 00 Ail sec. 5 618. 00 
rod *- 640. 00 ok cis edseccccdececscesen 768. 00 
All ec. a 640. 00 SE. of BIE. 4; ARNE. 05 S200: Qreccocsvsesecessccscscess 400. 00 
All sec. 33 a en See 
—) oe 160. 00 Aleve. ————— 640. 00 
range 1: Cnet Semeene anna 640. 00 
All seg, PUTT Tete teeeteseeneen ew emmen sen cae nmeme esses see ncnee 640. 00 ee R OES OSSSR ED COS Oe 640. 00 
TTT eee ee Rene Ooo rete ee ee eee ee wes esses eceeeeeeees eee 579. 00 Ail sec. 23 ES ee Oe Oe ee ee ee Fe ERT EE ee eee wee 640. 00 
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8958 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. JULY 15 
Township 20, range 1—Continued. Acres. Township 21, range 2—-Continoed, A 
All see. 25 pin ek hig Weak ia sdeeriasar aaron eae alana teat ta calgieae ea , 640. 00 sw. tot NW. tof SW. v- i 8.3 Of SE. 3, sec. 7................. 
DML DE. - andes agnbetducessuadeabeltstebiaeditins instante 640. 00 N. 4; of SW. ike W. 3; SE. < Son taeh sn cas... 
Lots7 +0 13, inclusive; NW. 4 o0f SE. 3; 8. 4 of SE. 3, sec. 31........ 353. 00 E. fot wk 3 lot Boe Mamie deuaeh vosswisbssesevnedesee.2....... 
Le Ti CUTIE « <n anianainiecndinpakaeninaesshGdnksss dominos dane 320. 00 aus ice SR eects ........ 
, Township 21, range 1: = “i E.40f NW. 4; NW. tof NW. 4; N.30f8.4; 8W. ,ofsw. 
sO S Oo Beet ey Els. te, be Oe GOO. B..« cvkncdcdwedencctbsucsichas 348. 00 Din citshaendidittindaassuhbutn beh baahaNewenndewcccecsccs. 
men 3 OR. Be, BOGUSINO, BM, BG, BNO. To ccccccteceséuscesuspececcnchens ° 470. 00 SE. i of SE. BOB. TB a oo cnevcccaccenecenseseccoseseccescccccccccc ce 
Wy. BOR NO, cudhachkancdinwaxkocisiwouctensasustcncbeded . 80. 00 I CoC X, cute 664.5: ese sdbabasthdiiblibatuesinsca.-........ 
RRs AS RO BE oon navicinebhkntnvabbalse cdealtcnlih tae teds 156. 00 Res MOE BOON MD, G. dconctsdecwenebescededebeees............ ‘ 
NE. } of NE. 4; E. } of SE. 4; lot 6, sec. 19...00.00c020cc lle 151. 00 All $00. 25 0.00. 2s eseeeeeeenneceenereereeseeneanereecsecescccccrecs : 
Lots 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, we Depabinidytscsiananensactinedtinenie 314. 00 EER RR SY Oe, es 
SW. tof NE. 4; PEPE cEe WD, ME Mis nceds bess <cdsbndocctodecdectone 520. 00 N. 4; Sw. i ST ee 
N. net NW. 4; SE. forse, 3, sec. 33¢ steal > thins ac cates 280. 00 All see. - RbWiba We ab ceeebddecdabecbgeb base awShecsce secs ce cccncccccs i 
7 N.40f NE i SW.i0f NE.4; NW. 3; 5. 0° SW.3; SE. }, sec. 35.. 520. 00 Rha odie pe cuaked ae naMentindwy rahe bbbstheascocceccesnse f 
ownship 22, range 1: Township 2 2: 
RN ct i ec ea eT 7.00 Aes? 2, ang 2 Pm Si 2S nals 
NE. jof NW. i W. fof W. j; SE. }of SW. 4; N. j of SE- 3, see. 5.- 320. 00 SE. 4: lots 1 to 11, inclusive, sec. 3. 
SUB 2, 17, BOC. Foo nnnnnoncncnsscnncececenccaccaccosscrsccecesesecees 55. 00 eR Ue ee ss. 
NE.}: NE. of NW. i; N. dof SE. 4; SW. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 9......... 320. 00 SE. 4 of NE. J NE. iof NW. & NE. 4 of SE. 3, sec. Tonsvsveeveeene 
RL ot eee re ae 80. 00 CATT Se SCL ety eee eee 
W. 3 of NE. 3; BE. a 2008 1. B.S, & B, F, Se We Be BOO, BB nw. cccsccnds 603. 00 Nee a; N. tN 4; S. i dis. NW. i of SE. 3, sec. 
NW.tef NE. 4; SE. 4 0f NE. 4; SW. } of SE. 3 4; lots 1, 4, sec. 17..... 201. 00 BW. bE, 4; SW. 3 of NW. 4; ae tof SW. i: NW a 4 of SE 1. 
SE. 3 of BE. §, NNT «:-nutcovsbiciccndashinnemriesnsoectedeitaie . 40. 00 ar, GW Wao Ss ni a aed shine aces... . 
Lots 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, sec. 3. 2 cschmunneiacoedaaee oad 241.00 W. 3 of NE. }; NE. } of NW. 4; SE. } of SW. i} NE. 3 of SE 
W. 4 of NE. j; NW. 4; 8. 4, sec. 23. ++ 560. 00 got he- b oe eee EE CE SEC Goan cass ....ce. 4 
MTD GOO. BD os cong cconccscrcsccenccocsescesescnsnsencceccctcitassene 640. 00 N. dof NW. 4 BW. 3 of NW. 4, sec. 23.....................0 
eet f SW. ones 4; N.S 0fSE. 3; 240. 00 8. 3 of S. aie Nan SERED a) ree 
8. — BEC. DD... nnn ecnenccsccccesesacecsesecccerscescaccsos 80. 00 1, get ay ES RRR RS aed Siang NA 
E. 4 lots i, 2, 8, Pi Fh le Sy ks SA SOE ce iccanicenuninakananan 740. 00 ee et eee ee eee ooo 
Se ROE, OE x otk <i nadak breaba tn Siok es Go ho neechdied 40.00 | B. LOLBW. 4; BF. 3, 000. I. . 0. ..rncccerecnsccesceneeeseeeesecseee 
NW. 4 of NW. 4; N. }0fSW. i; SE. 4 of SW. 3; SE. i, sec. 35...... 320.00 | Township 23, range 
Township 23, range i: _ 8. dof NW. &; SW. 4; NW. 2ofSE. 4; 8.3 of BE. 4; lots 2,3, 4, seo.1. 
De Me DONG oi ie en Shs rode sis dddg acs pkubeiges 492. 00 All sec. 
8. pot NW. 4; N. dof SW. 3; SE. {of SW. ; NW. 40fSE. 4, sec. 3.. 240. 00 D a ccernccnnecsrercnccnanastnaeensrsaneseneccescc sess eeeee. 
8. 4 of NE. £ BE. 4 of NW. 4; . b, 900. 5... -..--.-00+-e-c-ccececece 440. 00 
NE. 4; E. 3 of SE. A hots 12°38 4°60 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, sec. 7... © 635. 00 
SD o0nkng sntedbaenednenstwurstiaerieieeidadaiiiasiaeand 640. 90 : 
eT me Be ES | re a ee 160. 60 : 
PMI soni ocsmnnowsdst manttbnamoudtienneaiemorniccgiitemaliad 640. 00 ; 
PIED 4.6 nk & 0 o-vdbuetces ccs veiemmdaplaliniamds legit <ibtitmadt 640. 20 
nate 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 6, 9, 36, 25, 30, 37, SB, BE ORB. Bs oc wesc ccsecensdens 463.00 n 
SET: ccs ro cnthrabnpcbvavipeedgihiewaisertdecinuesnedsal 640. 00 . 
ENGI ss « usb abana hict ca ancbiabehnansioeteidaiocnes c:eimeauml 640. 00 ‘ 
UE 5:0-5.s dprtalahesig us dnaiaatibiameaicin snntbiih gtets cnncmoneii "i 640. 00 7 
PIE. hn.50 cb wbnesvcecouwersde eee assetcywestecnas cos -ocmbednan 640. 00 
SPOR usb Oh ciebenesaguctsuqedunnhareteeteaarnieiasckeameiie 640. 00 
SOUT 60:0 84k vbddbe cil megnediontintind: eeiakwdnds Qeabebakecen dekh 1,065. 00 
Gf ons Rie Red Mina bcepe ees WEE KeneEeee sen eiebhEEEesacdsas opniehe 640. 00 
a ST chav ck aie bsnunrennaabe vauseadbeebdecanktededic . 480. 00 
Townstip 24. range 1: Township 16, range 3: - 
Lots 1, 2, 3, 4; SW. 3 of NW. B00. Le neeeeeeveeeeeseeeeeseesssens . 198. 00 Oe SO, Sy BEB. D2 gave nnn rans engoasses oun: peareeewo>s: gasseesecccee 12.0 
N. 3; 8W. i: Nw. ‘fash 4,4 Ce a ee eee : si 00 | N. 4; N. 4 of 8. 4; SW. 3 of SW. 4; SE. 4 of SE. 4, seo. 13..000000522 0 
BN MMOD Pion sree airns sin dbp ee vewksendsaabaexveedies on Manabe 160.00 | Township 17, range 3: 
—_—a 15, range 2: E. 4 of SE. i acideetvesseusewsenWeenneebubebsseccccccccccccccs 
I TR a 640. 00 ee haa siieieeeeebbeseccbvecccccccese =a 8. 
URE oe ee Tar 640. 00 i: a ia ci ausSe bab eshpaubeesseececcesecccccccccccccs Mi). (f 
N. 4; N. dof SE. 4, sec. 35 400. 00 NE. } of NE. = AME EEEDL Bab bececwcescccccccccce 40). 
Township 16, range 2: Towne 19, range 
RR en iret ee 659. 00 sw. tot se. }, sec. 19 
All sec. 17 ... 640. 00 Lot's , SC. aa Sua G eee CEMEN EN DESCUMGREREER SES bECEE OS Oe cc ccc ccccccccce 
All sec. 19 ....... 659. 00 Township 20, ran 
aes Gh oda. catdh shank sbdeucinvahesatadd Sus henetdddneveccséemn 640. 00 ‘. of NE. Nw We NS ees 
of SW. 40. 00 are ; NW. ee cc cscc.cc.cc.-...00 
Ey ol NE NE, ots 5, 6; SE. 4, sec. 25 268. 00 BW.f SW SEGURA GERRURSMMAEMENEESSES SSeecoscccccccccccce ‘ 
N sy 160. 00 roe cae pi Maeeds DARMERREDEEEESS Ree RES b SES cceweccccccccccccce ( 
8.40 NE. NW. 3; 8. }, sec. 29 560. 00 Nong of BE EB. § Of SW. 4, 000. 17... 22.00. ccceseeecceceee eee 480.0 
REMC - op ccc cnhdn cas upneshieechesbeidseccscbowebeaentbasenni ee 655. 00 Nee a ee ss. encccceos f 
W.4; hots 1,3; 8; 00.33 dak base Ria biden eds vn uabiices sou ceebaaine 7 367. 00 SW. dotxw. i: B. $ Of SW. }, S00. BL... ..2eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeceeees 
ToT EN range 2: Township 2 
} Ot N. 5, s00 Bs Bs 20 vn os vonnunabepwans sinmne sb ostigenenssntehounel 171. 00 Of NE. St. tof NE. i; NE.j of SE. 4; 8.40fSE.i,sec.3.. 241.0 
NW tof NE. Ss sof NE. 4; W.4; N.dofSE. i lots 1, 2, 3, sec.7. 618. 00 Toth Dee Ros. ce ecee ‘ 
Lots 1, 2, 3, £ y NW. 2 of NW. 4; NW. 4 of SW. 18... 2.000 216. 00 8. ot NW. 4; W.} of SW. of SE. }, sec. 11........ — a 
NE. 3; 8. } of NW. ‘ UCR 1 A HO Es aie annnend ies asses cbndnosbne e 316. 00 iat s .40fN .40f NW. 4; W.o0fSW.}; NW. 
NE. }'of NE. ee ar ORR aD a re ° 40. 00 a a eM oe og... 5.5 cece cee ( 
Township 18, songs 3: me NE. i; E. ' 
N. 3 of N. &; SW. 3 Of NW. 2, 800. 1.20.0... ccc cccnccceeececnces + 271. 00 Lot 5; 8. 4, sec. 1 
Lot 9, see. is Le eeuhden tl decckaess paasithe’ Cugcaancctebananse<QhiSa 20. 00 E. 3; Ep 
Township 19, range NN eo 
8. } of SW. 4; BW. 08 CUA 1O BB in cmawnnesnstnrnnecsevabsnsnie » 120. 00 Ail see 
5. fof SE. SF EO GON BO. nasibasesseareecncnsscevesscancoenenseinn 100. 00 E. 3; : NE. 2. of NW. i; 8 
Bi Nn ebuleanied 67.00 
sw. A OINE. ; SE. {of NW. 3 Ma Me WEL chdenpecesbns eschecand 400. 00 § pO OENE, . 
Ww. aot W . }; BE. } of BE. 2, sec. 25... ak 520. 00 All see. 31. 
N. j of NE. 4; SE. } of NE. 3; N. 4 of NW.3; NE. j of SE. 3; 8. Gof Lot 1, see. 33. 
BO 0 BO Woe an be eee iba ah an alate, tel 5 haa 320. 00 All sec. 35 é 
B. 4 of NE. 4; SE. } of NW. 4; NE 4 of SW. 3; 8. 4 of SW. 3; SE. 3, 00.00 | TOWDSMID 22, range 3: 
nn - | > ell, «scious batt ince mesh wenn ani es ise * termed See akeennnell . Ww 
i a fot Nit 4; W. } of SW. 4; NE. } of SF. 3, sec. 81..22 2002020... 205. 00 oe J 6 
MULE nu cA's 6 cesednetegs eopesekbpebntaskbneabie)onseasaacen 640. 00 NE. }; Nae Wii S. $, sec. 7....... ae eseccoe 7 
All sen. ED 9 0 05.5.4 6 Socepepievacnegsoncveyeeatnessdeebabdantabennas 640. 00 BIR DIDS Dano nc nw ncecsvecsescccémuescetcccsecqcevecccccccccccscccese® oe 
Township 20, range 2: Al! see. ti bs ca asdnneubidh ese MR RSEEin ah Getaewbccccuccceseceseccces 640. 0 
pau 3 All sec. 1....... + ee eee ene cscceseesecssssressssessccecesesseseseses 592. 00 OE Rn ken aes a Me ERLE | ode eda ccecccceccccsesce oe 
eG B. sof NEG: SE.} of NW. }; E. } of SW. 3; SE. 3; iots 1, 2, 3,45, ate NW. i of Si. 5; 38. oe ee te errr ae 
en... el aso ass onennmessss ou the peepee duds tpasehekeentieetuaed ° i. Lt 2; W. $, 900. 10... ... 2... ccsccccccsccccccccccccccccceccceseseree ; 
a v aie te TE RT se S| Be ee ee es 120.00 All sec. . siectcesteonheond isapaeinaeses Biba p bes scevecccoseseccece GH. 
. b+ 
mere 6™CtCti(‘<‘éOéSéOé™Sé™C;C‘CéM@#MOR OC, 13 ....~.----.--. fale yews ileatpicuec oe 628. 00 a ea a wrcwccccccccccsee a7 @ 
Fi "of NE hi GES tof NW.}; E :. pes i SE. 4, sec. 15......... é 360. 00 =. ay : eS, Sea eet es sacccccccsccccoces cafes 
te, ont ate ay ;t 8 BI Cth ean nd0dnn tinal ‘ Dee a ences ero ncees aaa 
3) Noe W.30f8W of 8 ee “ot pina eas odueubail . 320. 00 8. or NE. a+ Oe a Ee ean aeenccvcccccsces toe * 
j Not V.4; SW. } of NW. 3; S. 4, sec. 23.........0000.. ‘ 00. 09 Bw -t0fN 4 N fof BE. 4; 8. 4 of SE. woe! 649.00 
Demos 00t—“‘é*™:CC I By BBC, BD wee cw ccc wna we reece een e een eee erensessessssssscces 00 OUR. Bikccccsccnndeebaee NE oan Sle weccccce esses on 
rorae NE. }; SE. 3 of NE. 3; NW. + NW. $ of SW.4; E.} of iis All see. 33 sire Wealden oi nates AMA UEMRipkmgeerecsocss-c5+s-sceees t 
a GE, FN a.o obs sposeceecépGhbueb<e ibcdesechdbetensescastonas ee Township 23, range 3° 645.00 
N. 3; Sot 8. ck ee ene dthaelshuiiebe+>oadnasn bat eos 480. 00 Rea ie ak ee. secre crew c cece > a 
Lots 6, i, 9; W. ot 8. Bee BIE As MO Biianveecscccsctcnos ail 193. 00 NES: NET of NW. 1: NW. 4 of SW. 4, sec. 3 .....-.-------- 2-2 20. 00 
NE. } of NE. fe BO BB aaa eaten on oeaggeeececceceecene a 40. 00 W. } of NW. 4; NW. 3 of SW. }; B. § of SW. 4, seo. 5....-.-.-.---++ im. 
N. 4; N.} 0f SW i: SE. 4 of SW. 3; BE. 3, sec. 85............... eee 600. 00 W. 4 of NE. 3; A N.. § of B. 4, 900. O........-.--- 2-0-2 eee eee ° 122.00 
Tomi 21, _ Tange 2: BE. ¢ of SW. 4; lots 6, 7, sec. IL... ...... 02.2. . conse ee eee eee eee noes 640. 00 
N. $ of W. & SE. i of SW. 3; NE. 3} of SE. eS. 50en4 sien aaa es ae ee da ee aaeppenncccces® e400 
CEE EEE EEE EEE EEE ERE EER HR Re 7 Te ae SRE REE EEO paaeeeooe aN ® 
W.} of BW je BEDE POOL LOO EO 40.00 SE. 4 of NE. 4; W. 3 of NW. 4; BW. 3, sec. 17.......-----------00"* 640.00 
~e » 2,3; & por SW. 4; NW. 4 0f SE. 3; 8. § of SE. 3, sec. ie 211.00 PE BRD. Tic vn cicsbccccicccdsccmcctneseccucnencewonseces css ccessoe° 
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Township 18, range 4: Acres. Township 15, range 6: Acres 
I Wccesoesecsed Pertenece OSescccceccccccoccce 20. 00 8.4 of N. 3; 8. s, GUT Becnesdesesssonenss dévoessebee< ‘ aie 481.00 
NI Or SW. i: S. 4 of SW. }, sec. 27 gbGeeddecdescwscccese Sédnevede e 120. 00 8. ,of NW. 4; S. 4, sec. 9 at aii 400. 00 
© lof NE. }; SW. + of NW. 4, SOC. 33. ....-...-ceeeeceeeeeseeeeee we 120. 00 NE. } of NE. 3; 8. 4 of NW.4; SW. 4, sec. 15 co acai 220). 00 
k { WE. 4, 800. SB... cccccccccccccccccccscccccsencccccccccccscece 8). 00 Pare yore ree pthandesdns wuaied 640. 00 
Townsuip 19, range 4: All see. 19 peenuccea sddetavdakadubasanteese ficdacadadidivadeusies 644. 00 
Owe. 1 of NE. 3; SE.}0f NW. 4; SW. 4; SW. } of SE. 3, sec. 3.. 282. 00 eA rrp selon aN yee ct 640. 00 
3 NE. }; N. § of SE, 3, sec. 5........- 2... - 02s eeeeencee ener eeeee 160. 00 W. of NW. ae a eh 80. 00 
3 lof NE. 4; NE. $ of SW. 4; S. } of SW.4; SE. 4, sec. 7 362. 00 ert jakonasctieatiel 640. 00 
E. 4 of NE. ; W.4; NE. j} 0185 SE. "'t 8. 4 of SE. 3, sec. 9 520. 00 All see "29 nk ae RE eS et SR aie , arm 640. 00 
NW. § of NW. }, SC. 11... ~~~ ence nee e ene een nese eeeeee eee eeeeneee 40. 00 SS ee ee atraccaeceutetcaese ie 637. 00 
SE. } of SW. i; Patporsw Wi of SE oavebuat 120. 00 A O00. BB os sacuwasssnsewncceesses: Ie soa 640. 00 
NW “; of SW. 4; o 0 Me 160. 00 N. sof N. ns cing sdwat akuweddeeesescesacaees 200. 00 
E. hol B i Ndr ot NW. di. sofSW.4;5 320.00 | Township 16, ease és : 
SE. E. 3, sec 200. 00 NW. 4 of NE. }; W. 3, seo.1............ calli : 6.00 
Al) S00. 28s scccesevenscesesese+sssecscs- wodé 640.00 | NE. ! of NE. S. sof N. 4; N. pot SW. ; SE. of SW 4; SE.},see.3. 4 0 
NI NEI - Sw. tof NE. }; SE. tof NW. ; N.g SE. sec. 23. 200. 00 E. 4; N. bof Ni. 1. SE. Lof NW. NET of SW. , sec. 5 elites 4 ) 
NW. 3 8. 4, sec. Ee tiniudduvessdess tcdddecdccescovcocense 480. 00 N. 4; SW.3; NW. 4 of SE. }, sec. a ae ) 
8 } of NE. 4: NW. 4; S. 9, O80. 27. ..... 22.2.2. 2-n eee e een oeeccoce © 560. 00 All sec 5 ae eee t 0 
E. }: N. } of NW. 3; NE. } raw. }; 8. § of SW. 3, sec. 29.......... 520. 00 NE. iE. } of NW. 4; SW. i of SW. 4; NE. 3 of SW. 4; N. j of SE. 3 
NE } of NE. 4; NW. 4 OF BW. 4, 800. 81.0... 2... csc cewceccesccenee 81.00 a eens la aE 400). 00 
i eT Side sete deceaucesescccessescoseseusnese 640. 00 NE. } Yi 4 of NW 1;SW.} of SW. 3; E. 4 of SE. }, sec. 13 10. 00 
160. 00 NW.4 of NE. }; 8. i Swit ot SWihh mee, Saadannenies re 440. 00 
E. N,. } of NW. EP. ee sere etnduealion 440. 00 
558. 00 All see. thirds ib en oe oe chnknrenan 0 ate bt 0 
637.00 ee eB ions occu wcdecunscoccecdcccnsstscdadess 200. 00 
N. ,0f SE. 4 4; sw. i of SE. 238. 00 ES a ee a r 0) 
Lots 1, 2, 3, s¢ ERR Rk feet ee ke! Ne ee gidaet 11.00 ee cemnennneedesheusundeele 80. 00 
NE.3: 58 ¥ 1NW. 4; SW. 3; W. 3 of SE. 3, sec. 9.............-20 480. 00 N.4of NE 7 a 320. 00 
NE. i pt ae iss eden neck seek eaaed SE She A 240. 00 N.4 = sec, 29 . f ) 
SE NE. 4; N. }of NW. }; SE. fof NW. 4; N. of SW. 4; SW. All see . ose bo4. CO 
of BW. NE. + of SE. 4, sec. 15 Peale CUE 4 dcae detente So fe eh 58d 320.00 sw. bot NW, 1; NW.t of SW.}; S. 4 of S. 4, sec. 33 nate 240. 00 
s jf Ni: 4 a: 4; SE. }, sec. Mths thi. Rateiudes sts evens 400. 00 All sec. 35.... tad ae dare a a ' cae 640. 00 
NE ; . ; of V N. of SE. 4; lot 2, SR Tv adessvewesscsewoece 25. 00 Tow nship ty range 6: 
N. 4; SW. 4; NE. gaen al i eR te eee ed tee 520. 00 | N.40f N.4; SW.40f NW.3; N.40fSW.1; NW.} of SE. }; lots 2, 3, 
W tof NW. OS Se Pe aaah Evkineauddasass bb Galion 80. 00 RE Eidistiinsiihde aaaacire 402. CO 
NW. }; N. of SW. }; NE. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 27... 22... eee eee 280. 00 SW. }, sec. 3......... hedounalahdins ecu ose 160. 00 
Be Be MSO ais 50 6b 0s occ gees ccc sceducceccccnscceues 480. 00 | Bis 05 SOD. Dicncsacas i 320. 00 
SW. 1 of NW. Bs ww es eee S, O00. 1. ..........--.0- ae ea oe 229.00 | SE.4 of NE.4: N.40f NW.3;SW.40f NW.4; NE.j of SI ec. 7.. 202. 00 
NE i Ww. } of NW. 4; SW. fof SW. i; SE. ‘Sof SE. oS eee 329, 00 SE eee 4 S. 4, sec. 9 ; nat 360. 00 
SE. sof NE. 3; 8. s0f SW. Ste CGR Gian cosddcetédstess dedumh 280. 00 | N. 3; N. of SW. a eS ee ae 4+ ”) 
Tow? ship? 1, range 4: | Lots 2, 3, sec 13. 0 
ee a OO Bo ung cededbcentscccccecccousses 120. 00 N. 4, sec. 15.. ; ‘ : 0 
Be Be ie cds osc ccckicccncnccesccsoesceatectean 365. 00 NW. } of NE. }; E. } of W. 3; NW. 2 of SE. 3; lot 2, sec. 17........ 278. 00 
WEE,  M. F G0 MEW: BOOT Bo... 5020s. ccecsssscceccecceessscceoeee 236. 00 Lots 2,3; W. $; NW. } of SE. }, sec. 19 a 301. 00 
W. tof NE. 4; NW. 4; 8. 4, sec. 23........ 1 eee ee Laceeaeen 560. 00 N } of NE. i SE. 4 = }; NE. ,of SE. 3; 8. 3 of SE. } 21. 240. 00 
as as bisnccweagadic cKanesns oes scactceeh 640. 00 E. 4 of SE. 3; lots 4, sec. 23... ee 106. 00 
E E. sey) La ehh seqcauadsgdudécdhuecccecess scence 400. 00 | NW. i of NE. 4; E. } of NW 1; NW. 4 of SW. 3; lots 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 
Tow nship 2 , range 4: | uw ke Sescecce a 258. 00 
NW. jof NW. 4; aoe ww. ; SW. tof NE. }; 8. 3, sec. 1........ 420.00 | of NE. }; N. “40f NW 1; SW. sof NW. 3; N. SofSW. 4; 8.4 
E. 3; E ,of w * DiS. eek dbbedeces dot ue snbahes 4c dns gaded 480.00 | me sk &* BW. ( Af BW. 4, sec. 31 uhasocnsaeehas ” 
NE. 3; N. 1 of NW. a SW. of NW. Se Bi dy COG. TDG rok cdcinc cccces 600. 00 | 4o0f8 4; A of SE Oey Oe ee A WO Dis accavccndesccta 200. 00 
ES i nc uncveccadtcosccacnctacecdvsstsueeen 240. 00 | Township 18, sale 6: 
Br GR iig oct socesesdeas cavcewsccwcscseueeseces 480.00} W. sof NW. 3; jot 7, see. 1... tenes sees 115. 00 
Township 23, range 4: - em we. 0 OFS. 2; BE. FOFGE. 3, 000. 3. .........ccccccesercccccces 0) 
NE }, see. RMN Ess. 25 sib cdcUssdeadeweabe see divuwsce 160.90 | N. 4; N. sof SW. 4; SE. of SW. 3; SI 668. 00 
os ba cs ddecee svcscucdcevesdbscciecevccuee 40. 69 | 8. 4 of NE. 1; NW. 4; 8 } sec. 7 4. 00 
T wnship 16, range 5: j NW. tof SW + 5 4 0f SW 1. SE BONG. Onc cswes 2s “) 
a 5 to dven ce cduacsdsbevneGovesdeesdse é 268.00 | E. }; SE. 3 of NW. 3; E. 3 of BW. 3, sec. 11 ss 440. 00 
Lots 4 i, s a cee Se det oseenetdses antedciiacathvact 12. 00 | NW. i of NE. }; S. 4 of NE. 3; N. of NW. 3; SE. }of NW. }; NE. 
RINNE, Bo oss vc civevencecconcceccsccusctaccvensd 65. 00 } of SW. 3, sec. 13. ama 280. 00 
NE. tof SW. oni cddudddededdacsduswavessetcuscoweua . 40.00 | N. sof NW. 3; SW. sof NW 1; NW. j of SW. 4, sec. 15 : 160. 00 
a SS EE oe re Lsankenoue 13.00 | i hase aekte tidkie tied biduckkenesduscaceauien<ecedsnegieel 640. 00 
Township 17, range 5: | DY Mad dandereeseedaesstae 665. 00 
Ri Br Fas. oc acccccecccccccccccceseseccuccansen 1.00 | ett hee eee aialandekvendeungeenstsckedinqacquseghilt 0) 
Township 18, range 5: Lots 3, 4; NE. 3 of SW. 1: S.40fS ge eee 248. 00 
SW. 40f SE. }, sec. 7....... BR addadstecndeddncsccheddediaséaatiael 40. 00 N. 3; N. 4 of SW. }; Sw ‘pot SW. 3; SE. 4, sec ° 600. 00 
an on cwaseuccdccpassenecamasen dubennee 11.00 } MEN Be dandevasa<esesees ‘ " 640. 00 
NW. MISE 4 i> ~ - Mir bidet docucdsscsccccssbecbeciduccchdeal 40. 00 PE GS 6 Serene wes decccsdscncesasacecswewencen sonatas akssces eee 640. 00 
sw. tof SE. RR tS ee ie es dddecdd adie 40.00 | SS ARES ERE . 665. 00 
sw. forNW sf aW pO: Cicncdcedutapbacidcsastacaanr 120. 00 All sec. 33...... ; ‘ 646. 00 
SW. 3 of NW. ae RR S0idi sc Wddscbevaddaeeseccteual lode 40. 00 W. 4 of E. }; W. 4; SE. 3 of SE. 4, sec. 35... Saiedincsiaaaie 525. 00 
NE. j of SE. 4, sec. 7 its ckdadicidadaddsasadcaeassetn 40.00 | Township 19, Range 6: 
aw. ER tds cadadeddde sddedddnccdécdccsdsece 40. 00 AR 900. 1. 0. cee ccccccces duaeseeny edetie boa studatenekeuciecaaxenies 639. 00 
E. } of NE. Ne bee cdeusecess 80. 00 MAE BOD. Bain cvcccescsececes SuaebeSOd dake Naedtaeewtsehskrecesseseee 657.00 
NE. {of SE. 4; 8S. 40f SE. 4; lots 4 180. 00 | POO Bak bens dosececececcesceceseccccness o5eesoneetadnieaneas 44. 00 
Towns ship 19, range 5: | gag . we . elds a i iia 628, 00 
Lof NE. 4; >W.4: W. f E.} piGuembedindd ony . ‘ N. 3, OW. 3, 5 nd Se Ss Sl ia a oe ot eR ae a) 
ates ot ions 3s Fe _— ir e.. PRINT ORI ; foes = N. 4; N. sof SW. 4; SW. “4 of SW. E. } of SE. 4, sec. 11 he ga 0 
Ser cc cc pee ne 641.00 All SOC. 13.0 202-12 e eee eeeeee eee eee eens we sceeees ceteeeee 640. 02 
NW. 3 of NE. 4; NE. } of NW. 3; W. 3 of W. 3; SE. } of SW. 3; 8. All S€C. 15... 22222200 20ee seen ee eee ence ees daceceeece nepeciia 640. 00 
} of SE. 3 1 See. 9. a 260. 00 All S0C. 17... 222.2222 eee eeee eee eeee eee . oeeeees ceecce 640. 00 
N. 4 of NE. }; SE. } of NE. i; N. j of SE. 3, sec. ii................ : 200.00 All 806. 19... 2.202 - 20s seen eens eee ee ee et eeeeeee 640. 00 
-- 7 see. if nt cwceccccceencenen 2.00 All see, 21 wa eee ene n nee n een e nnn ene e nen eneeneeeeee oe 640. 00 
" -}of W. 4; SE. sof SW. i: SW. .. 3" "> See 240. 00 All see. 23 Pas Sere a wee SSCSeSEeSewerescessgu vedas “7° ‘ W) 
N. ; SW. 4; N. 4 of SE. 4; SW. 4 of SE. 4, see. 17...........--00000- ; 600. 00 All SCC. 25... 222 20seeeeereeeeeeceeenes teteeeeeeeneees tastes 640. 00 
g Saw iw. a ceccecenecavceun ; 640.00 aa _ =! LL jbndouneednbentesnseee . a ieieiniainnen : ota 640. 00 
8 y er NN oc nes dake aneseeen 4 BGO. Of st 31 Oe ewww ecw wee cceeeseccesceees : cecceese secs 640. 00 
rf LotNwy he sof SE. Oe MI. ach ida si vtndw sade So 290 o- Di Mibathechacssdadastesvececescens as SEN 640. 00 
ee co... ns cenccaswaccenccuccses a 640. 00 AMI SOC. BB. 0.0... e eee ee een een eee en eee eec eee ecreeeeeene ee eceeeeeeees 640. 00 
an 645.00 | ee ae 640. 00 
I I ccccecen 640. 00 Town: Ni a + BE. 3 
Essa 1am on hele ae é +00 | of SW. 4; SE. 3, sec.1..... ae Le ee os on 
To ae range 5: bs Che N. }: N. }0f SW. 3; SE. tof SW. SE. }, sec. 3....... 607. 00 
rae Pe EIR EIDeR EE Tersoehactesstesesesureeoseccesecces ° at Alisee. 5 Oe ee ERC ee ( * 
; epee etn ase ee ees ane wnsaaweaecssaacasascecececesccsoes - 4. Bee Te. oc scc Pied binndidhdhkescccdance fe aR eran 636. 00 
Kifaes:§ O° NW. 45 BE. 3 of NW. 4;8-j of SW. 4, see. 7. -o o-oo eee. I SE ga cesses, os ie > eae 
1, te IIE Snceeno=>= "ser ec~=-sSeerereresernonces °° ones N. pf NE. 4; SW. tof NE. 3; E. }of W. 4; SW. tof SW. 4; SE. 3, 
L ’ eee ee eae. eee mer rrr rre = sec. a ac cccseuees - ae 4 ) 
Las GW Sat BT NW. OO atatabd dni hiaainiclnmesn ib. 419. 00 ed Ateid ci cildy cdéthaddésvanasdesccovecs+++-cenee 640. 00 
All see. 19. By SCC. 17... ee eee ee ee eee n ee ee eee eee : =o AN see. 18 CE Mnibieddesadaddddvvacdvacssucs 640. 00 
N. 4 of NE. j: SW. §: NW. 3 of Sis. J; 8. of SEL, seo. 3i.-- 22227277 : mn ear t gag as . em 
; » SOC. 21... ene eee . 30). 00 NE. J S f Lof SE. 1. sec. 1 260) (iy 
Ww a NW. LSE. oiNw. . 35 SW. 4; 8. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 23......... : 360.00 eae | © SE. te NW. 3; N.j of SE. 4, sec. 19-.,..... 360.00 
NE. 4: N. 2 cae arta th ne aae is fig eees eis ee" . 560.00 AMSG Bbeeencecntnnencennecctcncte lMiaiaseesdenl 640. OF 
NEN. NNW ts i Bw Yorn. 4; SW. 3; NE. 3 of SE. 3, sec. 29... 480. 00 A a seatheh $20, 00 
All sec. = Ce eer erasers sresescese SOO e eee eeeneeeeeseseeseseeseeeees - 647.00 T ownship 15 nge 7 
Bae ar ar ararteneronnesrsensenececcoccosescece : 640. 00 8. sof NE. 4 SE. } of NW. }; NE. {of SW. }; S. dof SE. 4; lots 
Towsship 21 Re near e renee 9 eo cae dbseee teveccee oose 640. 00 tan be 8 i, ce 8 puiuhdeodwece ; ; aad 315. 00 
ot SW - 901 N. 4; S. 3, sec.9......... eeeee abdees a«tideded 450. 00 
Lots 2, ¢ si aS Ee ee eee ‘ 600. 00 8. forN 4; 8. 4, sec. 11......... Ss a 450. 00 
tl a Se AUURUR GMS Mes dGRee Gh ackdedsenccceeccecse é 122. 00 re addtcecccece- od — 612. 00 
. tht tet eeaeneaeeee oceewes coecesese SSS ceccecccocsccccccce 41.00 ss ods aac ys dsapeaseccseesdedvececeesa 640. 00 
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Townshtp 15, range 7—Continued. 
Bit 680. Boo cccccccnccsrncesgatesatinonaidipeiaiiiimepae 
AM 960. We vsencsscccescenbeasens 
All sec. 21 
BE $00. The ccccce cencaccccsccsnqusbbaratnesasentabeseesnsesabbbebas 
GE 980. Fab o sccncccneccscccsianceeeseens chansbadscanmbattie 
GUNS, Wecccccatiinnnsnmmasnttviniint ee 
Ge SEB. DB n.pnanchastnscccnnsnetepepenannmensnenacaincmban oseée 
All sec. 3 
ee eS eee 
NE. 4; SE. 3 0f NW. 4; NE. ,of8W.3; N. 3 0f SE. 3; lot 2, sec. 35_. 

Township 16, range 7: 
AM 900. 1...s..- 








8. 4; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, sec. 3 sear ious ueleciestnielins ip ahoesar'onadl-enstieiin: sivtonenemiaabiarane 
SE. }; N. dof SW. ; SE. 3 of SW. 3; lots 1, 2,2, 4,90c.5 ............ 
: SS 4: SW. NW. 4 0f SE. 4; 8. 4 of SE. 4, see. 7.......... 
NE. : SE. dof NW. “k: N. 3 of SE. 8 | See eee ae 
ED SEL, Mi cnpimncttpraboduinmennpeanvlammbnanpttbetattitctbinmrbadawhndal 
Lots 1 to 12, inclusive, sec. a a aa a el a 
D.. ©, COR. oc ve cocesenecccssncsctslncdsse et dtbtntdecinetiiodtintage 
All sec. U...---.-2-weeeeeereeenecessececerernsessrereencctesese canes 





Township 17, range 7: 
N. 4; "Sw. DMR, Diinicciccccodestdesugevebebosussodhbeospoaksncwotem ° 
Pht BED. Bocckicsnckvenssigpdactheyssithnatinenth tbtahetetieiep ee cman 
et OOM, Guresccdcnscdbocecstecchonnkeahodeddstneevbedesseeecebossacen 
BOE OOD. Ceccbive cnigtcindén gebhscneddbacdidat bdodee4essspovedassbsansen 
PAR 000: O ntinsicntcccnsmapics ceepmoasigggeapes tecgpeehegecubenttmn 
All sec. &1...... oPabens oscdncsteddlngntsbndscectbdscqccesudsegasumned 
We . RBI . Bey GiB WOR: Bick nse cd ctceodnsaks tbsicdansicsioigas 
All rinks pins tntwpadcudh«tesgundiatatnsetodéconseidunbindbetestt 
All Ric-eissp am puitien en ie sesamin oes abbidinn Iihin ode Uniti am iyi wena 
WW. tf NE. 4 WW. BS. FOG. $, Bee. BD. ooo cc ce ceccccceccoveccs ° 
ae GD, TU. io kiko ce Geta oe eebatinintie peatiin en adchtehdinen oaadeaned: © 
N. 4 of N.4; BE. dof NE. 4; SW. dof NW. 4, sec. 2........22..22.. 
NE. 4; 8.4, see. * Risbsrinmdh ap cchenemnak bandiehh hh blnnessiouedes deilen 
NW. iof NW. Se Bh, Sa ee « Be Ti OR lino n.008s oc skins soecnenws 
E. } of NE. 4; W. 4 of W. 4; BE. 4, 00, 29.....-.-...-.--2.--0e0-0e 
NE. W. 4, see. 31 ntietsdnop adtridhnancesabin ap etnies iemhninath ° 
All sec. cada toting dimanche ankitea shad < dann vie abdeen »decamaiain iis 
All sec. 35 
Township 18, range 7 


All sec. 3 


All sec. 18 

GEE COD, Bi dcces cc cdscsvocencagee spade ehetiianndh tethiscustitbbneetne 
All see. 17 

All sec. 19....... 

All sec. 21....... 

All see. 22 

MOND, Dh. nnads dbacsccekucdeds ddccccnecsentensdectnabattugghadseunan 


Pin CODA tices sna cehbpeduectncsgdbésiapegseedbetansiagidsacaicen 
Township 19, range 7 


BE OED. Ba ccceccccovoceubsidcds cedndebetievanseteubepecodisenhthntie ° 
ee OOD. B.oneecactinnns dbvdniwetopecopecccediesdesedeccisessveuasubenh 
et 4; SE. i of NE 4 ty GED, Bu. cteunctascyiuwesessdsiéonten om 

BORD E, 8, BO GED Core cck ct ecdinndeiust tvbbansdévinasiavvein ° 
ty ec. Pituewnveneccevesuuevs eseeungestns an cuneesssemiagotene ° 


All sec. 13... 
All sec. 15... 
sec. 17 

; lot 1, BRD, Mtb nsateinn sient Peis ah wendnaanbend ade 
Lats, 26 7, 8 9, 10, il, 12, ee eee 
ous 





ae eC. 
SE ROO. Di dden: ts sonkenn ah simdinintealsy Gh ibhie kkadenn nisin kansnes saa 
All see. rr 
eS See de cdee duns 66 Geyebd sesengeebeshyocnsenceeip 
Si: Al SAME, OOD, Ola aicn'odsdoinn Knsaskn vsehenasanuaekeicecacsaoen a 
Township 15, range s: 
cE Er ee 
SW.4of NE. }; 8. To NW: 1; SW. | NW. } of SE. 3; - seen 4, 


&. tof N. 
All sec. 
All 

Ali see. 
All soc 

All see. 2 
Al om 
All sec. 2 
All sec. 


eS eS eee 
Ali sec. 3 
All see. B 
Aliange & 
All see. s 


Township 16, range 8: 


All see. 1 
Sen GBC. Els ci.néacdcvuverneebintisinididiniindbomadinanass oo 
All see. 15 








Acres. 
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Townsbip 16, range 8—Continued. 
640. 00 ia ain a nieces etl alta a ne ore onan 
633. 00 NE. } of NE. 3 NE. {of NW.3; NE. } of SE.4; 8. 3 0f SE. 3: 
640. 00 2, Dy BBs Diiaisnccnsevossstesadpadanstinebectosecnc cesses .. 
640. 00 IGE edinidcriagk tess pidionnadasndall SE ER CET 
639. 00 All sec. 23 — 
640. 00 | fy ea ee ee liane di MNiiinte anee.. 
640. 00 | All sec. Ti cash ate nid nga cia itaidiia ea ciate dian, ooo... 
758. 00 NE. }; NE. i of NW. 3; 
306. 00 Es ‘33 
| N. 4; NW. <= By BOB. BB ncn ccescasewssdccsecceseccc........ 
614.00 | Dousship | 17, range 8: 
513.00 | WOO: Biss vite ab nsdn tn cs dadpasins eek Se dibetins scccccc e+e... 
388. 00 Na; ; NW. i of SW. 3; S. 3 0f SW. 4; SW. 3 of BE. 4, sec. 3. 
77.00 | 
280.00 | E. 3; N. fofhw. +; SE. 3 0f NW. 4; NE. + of SW. 4, sec. 9 
640. 00 | All sec. 
56?. 00 oe one. 13 
329. 00 | - 3; 
774.00} Allsec. 21 
628. 00 | All sec. 23 
640. 00 | ss sec s 
640. 00 | sec. 
640. 00 | et of E 4, sec. .. «ca» 
489.00 | All sec. 35 
753.00 | Township 18, 
627.00 | a i of NE. 3 A; NW. Be Wis MEE, Recindccccccen.. 
2, en ee 
i I i ae ee 
460.00) Nf SW.4 NW. dof SEL: 8 GlBE fo eee ti 
ea7. 00 | 8. 3 of sae W. dof NW. 3; E. TOL 4; SE. 2, sec. 13.. 
642.00 | N. + 3 SW. i: NE. of SE. 4, cts. 
Ban, Ww. Vidette pM deberde ce cce. .. 
a Ali: OR arent teehee telling ne. 
360.00; NE. of NW. 4; SW. 
640. 00 SE. toon -3; SW.s0fN 
640. 00 BM eet. 0... -.+.0<<es. en PR NR lhe EN HR I 
262. 00 All sane aaa esecaeseassecceneeveeweresasecenn--- 
640. 00 | W. of NE. i; NW. 4; 8.4, 200. 29... 
240. 00 | All see. 33 
i. Bs SW. is Nd of Sis. i; Sil i of SEG, oso 952720022777 
400.00 | Township 19, range 8: 
482.00 | a ae ah Aces onus oc ccc sce 
640.00 | Lots 10, a re ee 
640.00 | SO a ; 
ar a N. bof N: 3; 1 of NE. 3; SE. oe a. E 
696.00 | NE. j; N. fot NWed: SE. 4 of NW. 4; NE. 4 of SE. }, sec. 13....... 
533.00 | meumaie 15, range 9: 
313.00 | E. : SE. } of NW. eis noc teivcene cee -- 
640.00 | ede Mic Ree Ol SE, Sb snnnandiinteathillicshes cccen ce. s~ 
480.00 | Township 18, 18, range #! 
640. 00 | ‘All sec. 25 RRR eR eee Oem meee mee ee ween 
640.00 | Oe ED a we nnn nnn enna n eee e eee eens ee ea ane e ae ee ea eeenennnnnncnes 
640.00 | 8. jot SE. A ptancntsinsncnmesii MERE tnancasccccces: 
= ro pies sna 
640.00 SW. i; lots 1 Teen tcc ccece 
640. 00 tots 1,2, 3, 4; NE. 4 8W.4; SE. 4000.3...................... 
neg 2 a ee 
638. 00 DOUGLAS COUNTY. 
oy = {South of base line and west of Willamette meridia: 
“| Township 23, range 1: 
] ao dh 4 NE Sener nitiebbeanen tisitiipeeee 
ss Township 24, fens 3: 
2 00 8.4 NE 32 8 4 NW. 4; S.3sec. 1 
391. 00 SE NI i acini deat the inn itarigtel 
630. 00 NE. seis 4 SE. 3 sec. 5....... 
640.00 |- Lots | to 20, inclusive; eS 
640.00 Sn dinniak Uh hn cedinedibdtitieabembaacaccocccccs 
640. 00 AEE BODE EE os aceewnrcvedccesweencospsoessescusncesccces.+----- 
640. 00 All sec. 13 
182. 00 All see. 15 
428. 00 } All see. 17 
640. 00 Lots 1 to 20, inclusive; E. 4 sec. 19 
160. 00 i All see, 21 
00 | All sec. 23 
Sy All see. 25 
| All see. 27 
7.00 | oy SX SS SE Se : 
746, 00 Lots 1 to 20, inclusive; E. 4 sec. 31........................ ; 
40. 00 i BUD; Wh Pedi dinc bs wad dbs ahiehaninlia aban dddigicen cose —_—- 
220. 00 * eee SS hail Eonecescesveternmemenigrteretmmenes -nn----- 
‘lownship 24, range 1; 
80. 00 8 erat SE 
nt WOU tit can biekesenvesecee outs names 
468.00 al ss. a : 
Deh OD ak, MS Fe NS Bonen ccccocce.----.-.---- 
400. 00 Nee ene en oe sc ceeeens 
480. 00 SE SERS SSS TRS ck 
640). 00 I ine icteric a ewwcwccss: 
640. 00 SE As cine aaa A iT icccccces-s- 
640. 00 SE sk einen nai il in en cnee---- 
€22. 00 Lots 11, 12, 13, 44, 6, 17, 18, 19, 20; SE. 4 sec. 19 ............ 
a 0 BONE, Dicadiddndnn cde Raddbsenabtbabdsencbucccecessc-c-- . 
640. 
640. 
blu. 
627.060 | 
640. 00 | 





Is 
NE. a sw. 4; N. FoOlSE. 4, oo. 9... ..0...--...------------ 
All sec. : Se de ie Ee ln oe kw cescccccccoesss* -- 
All sec. 13 ...... inasss<e- 
NW. i} of NE. 3; 5. jo! NE. i; NW. i; 8.3, sec. 15-- bamawecsccocess . 
a rwwceee °° 


BR 080. 99... ccctecvcevsccves eae teanecwnecccnacsesecccnseseerstrs * 
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Acres, Township 25, range 3—Continued. Acres. 
640. 00 TS Nee ithyeae Scueaplleenvuekbesdhalaavaduledudmecle 640. 00 
640. 00 bahia ann cucnenanins iaelatalaltadiecthameahuiil 320. 00 
640. 00 STA siissnahciastadsdislesuesamedtbicsvestianensecsceodalio 630. 51 
640. 26 Ee NN SNS ani ci tensiatieewiakankwMscexabsccsdvciiedvadse 480. 00 
640. 00 alain aiicoaiiihe acadaia ne AEN aldediesdlt sia budinwbiniieaacsedtresdadl 640. 00 
640. 00 i ON cRIUIE ai xs dabiac kar ap pls eal ibidcnsnsvhadabeansawavnidla 640. 00 
PRS ve 640. 00 
Al) 86. 5 ccoceccsccccascscccescssecccecsccccsscsscccceseccccccccce mi 633. 62 SW.tof NE. 4; S. }of NW.4 N; E.f0fSW.i: NW. i ofSE. 3. sec. 31. on 99 
x 4 (NE i W. of NW. 4; SW. 4; N. j of SE. }, sec. 7.......... 392. 48 CSS ~~ Side a PAR Ne i ait al = n ——— €40. 00 
GW. 4, 680. Wloce- ne ccceeceesoesse tec eccrcecscccccccesessesccsccccece 160. 00 IS OO I cee 640. 0¢ 
NE. } NE. {ai NW. 4; 8. of NW. 2; G. 4, coc. 19.............04. . a. 73 Township 26, 6 oe reset ere ern atea meaeabanan 
ee oe ssn ccndssascccocse 480. ( : twii- ow : one 
id i of NE Ei: 8. bot NE. 4; NW. i; 8.4, seo. 30.02202277 a €00. 00 E. fate wa ee Seen ee Aer nenenesone oa). 54 
TE Re ee a eae 640. 00 SE. “yt yeh anata naa das 200. 00 
NE “fot NE. i ir i MOU GE sds cccéddccccesscctaseode 440. 00 aS ‘ton. 48 ete eset eee ene 29 29 
3. oe 900. Ws... eeneeeeereeseneceeceneneseeeeerseecereceeseeeens ca 323. 32 
Ter 28 15, 6, and 12, pre. 1. a ddbtacvcketsssteadecus oe ‘J 199. 80 ye - ee ae Seana Sor eae eereeaeswecesacnees pe 
ote A a EE UNE Bock cecndnddccctecescacecatsccece 872. 86 w lof NE A Wi ee en reenenerenees a a 
a stu 0 Ob Diy UE We FOU Din cecncccscceccntcccercccccccccceve 825. 02 mee: _ NE. ¢ Of SE. 3, 900. 21.......-..2.---0seeeeeeeeeesones a 0) eo 
Ei GUD. F cen to RAMEN Pode Reb aekdh sds cansasecesaswcsdpeocecesvece 616. 64 aS rer rress “ree Rk a eeereeees 640. 00 
Dc Sedan RNs doe LkeiNedbacehscevecceveesscecsnsec 640. 00 eg eet . ne ese era aereedeneseas 
All sec 4° ° a0 ¢ N. }; NE. of SW. N. 3 of SE. 3, sec. 27............ euakeeeeoee 440. 00 
ig ee fo 902i vet erominsorennsrocenses == NE. jot te... 120. 00 
ERI ena R Mb eho t5 snc cdcnccsdcneseceesbaseeucsdoceed 640.00 | -n, ene ant rraoneves- se ee oO 
wee ane 7 wana ies 3: 
N. 4, see. 19.....-.-- si iid edéedcedeavetseusateeds $4bRbesC edn de eees 306.71 | N. }; E. bot S¥ i- SE. = 5n4 44 
: ‘ 4 BBG. Thaccccccccccccccccccccececcccoccccoces , a Ge Ses Be Saw Seccen 7 "oe ae ee ee : ; 
oun iS ae acne hm Stee ' — W. J of NE. 3; E. 3 of NW. 4; 8.j of SW. 5 BE. 3, ee 82000000000 401. 42 
a Ee a 200. 00 NE. i; E. j of NW. B. 9, SOC. 7... - 2. eee eee eee eee eeeeeeenes ‘ 
SAW MAA adh chi cscdgeddcdidiacedatsccsacedesesccee 320. 00 All sec. 9. Pah bale pv aben ances senreoe~sennneveraes cnccnnes 648. Of 
Township 24, range 2: Lots, 4, 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, sec. ll... oguieinabenhaeiidae atid 1 
RGR Fe Pedi caddcdascvascccndccweusscacéevecece 638. 40 All $0. 13... 2... 02+. 20222 -e ee ees toe settee ere eeeeeeee €40. 00 
Pe a lta ns <iecncds au sient iadasbhees is 639. 40 AIfSec. 15... ...---2-222202+- 64 
ie al ee AG OSs 2a, has Mbanada cecdveccceancecse 640. 00 | AN S0C.17. 0.2222 cece eee eeeeeseeeeeee 640). 00 
Bh nth Eat EET a chk Gacdcocweceddcncndueccivaceceecess 640. 00 AM SOC. 19... 2... eeeeeeeeneneeecereeeeeceeeceecetenseeseseeeeeene 635. 20 
Bh £ OG Mises hain ecccceveseceseéscsscese iididokcebie $20. 00 oe Daw ooo nnn ne cw een ec ence eee ecencnecsecareeencteeeeereeeees 640. 00 
Died: Ws MAE iis « da Kdcubiccesvcdcccececdaacuandbassan 640. 00 | yc, Pn as RII TIE iclabiiitirniinnndaonniinpanijighindcoaseeed is). 00 
SU ae as thSh cee ddncudis dcccccidécetesecctouss 640. 00 eee sos oa 
All COR Be sere NESS Pee aes sacccccévcccccccessccccacssoscoceees 638. 68 W. 4 of N E. * @ i; SW. j of SW. 3; SE. 4, sec. 27, ve , 
ie dee Ue IR a on sid ad cida'sdeiédcwodcecvedeadeadessus €40. 00 | All see. : 
Township 25, range 2: All se os esecccceece saecceccce OSs. 09 
Rane We II OOD. Bs. cccccicdccdcccsccccedeseccesoaces 1, 036. 32 | E. } ‘SE. t of NW. 4; E. } of SW. 3, see. 35. wane teen e ee eeeeenee $40. OV 
mee ee eens 1,065. 48 | Township 28, range 3: 
Sate F Oe I Ts ONO. Bin ook co cccccccécccccccdcsccdcccuce 1, 067. 60 | BEY o By WOU BPs cc cccccceseccess eS epedeae eceeseccccuscscucsotaccosee 152. 80 
NT ee Es nd otcbeteesedebserecscsccncoacctaceuds ‘ 510. 56 | et 3 Be oc escscvcvescoss Sdadicccevdcecsseawens 160. 00 
Be Rink 506066 0s60es 6c cskdscccdacccnscescéecees 640.00 | Township 29, range 3: 
i ks in 060465 nscacbesbincssccsccecaceccsdccces 160.00 | All 900. 1... 2.22.22 cee eee oo eee sececececcccccecceccececccccececccee 631. 89 
NW tot W. 4; SE. 3 of SW. 4; SW. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 13............ 120. 00 PE Mvbidodsucssccveds eeeeuege ieusenagebeqguewdiatns 591.12 
All pa mh 640. 00 All sec. 5 Dees nddedcéteduadéeasa sactad eiehichinapermitcandmetiideied 572. 88 
All sec. 17 640. 00 SO EE naibeie en éhahetashnegenéededce 606. 56 
All sec. 19 523. 12 —_ l, 2, 3, 4, 5 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, sec. | a 616. 11 
All sec. 21 640. 00 Ades cwindeonee ; i cal il eee a 640. 00 
All see. 23 . 640. 00 a ocr i | ehadibeedacemmagheaie £40. ( 
All sec. 25. 640. 00 Lots 1, 2, 3, Tet te ie Bis Bs OG, BD... cn cncccccacuccececces 8 
All sec. 27 . 640. 00 | N. 4; NW. tof SE. }; SE. } of SE. 4,8 Ee gbbs HHadshanencienadiongn 4000. 00 
Al sec 2. 640. 00 ne to S.40f NE. }; SE. $ of NV S. 4, see. 21 150. 00 
All see. ol. LZ. od 4 DG MN Ce bnadabedhedasessdanesesddseec ees ceséscdsccucedsscecceass a ) 
All sec. 33. 617. 48 | IETS CARNES AM ed S idl 658 be neuaueddedhadobseoececadeecdate 640. 00 
All see. 3! 626. 04 | All sec. 27.... shdddnidasedipucésoe “ 624. 48 
Township 26, range 2: Pen eee, BP .5 o Siceukiass beeen duce sévcshaetaveotaeseces 640.00 
AS tt. b sdccucdmetdnbdtess hbhcke dcbedacadedsdcedcacevenasndtuas 642. 84 | ee eee. 61. ...... hcndaveeneensess 634. 23 
All see REN S okie sins cbecsscccccccccecceceacecesscsoce 638.84 | Lots 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, see. 33 imediecdadebasslan 400). 22 
Root has 656660 506d00060000s6s000ceene ceneeee 625.18 All sec. 35 RAMAEs ae camkabds dl dian nadddadvedbaeddcdancavbdcadadeeue 640. 00 
All sec. 7 ....... CD cet cscvdddeedssseskanksaadssdvaseseden 636. 80 Towns! Lip 30, rance 
BGG. D ren tbaeeeb sens balks occ cccesccce spe dh cadchmbashekaaaie ee 640. 00 | 398. 72 
ON FO ena bs 5 hed owen cdccncecccttccctccocécencucee ‘ OE UD On OO Oe BO OR Bia io iio icc sccccsccncacscndconcasdecctes 401. 00 
Se, 8. ns... . i ak cccccedddcecbscuaccesésecha 640. 00 SARIN Sia in tick canal ttl dtig al a diabbeit 2 ' 
N. sof NE. 4; SW. fof NE. 4; NW. 3; S. 4, sec. 15....--.--.-- 0.006 600. 00 | ay MD Rgei -adlaccodtsisatese 4 i 
N. dof NE. }: ’ SE. tof NE. 1; NW.} ee Ne a da edna do ca cao Suna nennwedionsaaceaded 625. 20 
ee icNE T 4 Te ee : ES Wh eS sc mudundaée damens f y 
NE. i: NE Sn. - Se Mins ddnewasedesQgueedussdncenccdscdcccccencacacenccovesdubace t 0 
640.00 | f 0) 
; 160. 00 640. 00 
Township i range 2: | S\ S.40f SW.4; SE.4 
Nee ee oe oo ceee 647. 60 | tee aba 401. 63 
NN AW: } of SW. 4; SE. } of SW. 4; 8. j of SE. }, sec. 3......... ji 488. 28 hides 640. 00 
All se nee ncueenane 
; 1%. 80 of N\ S.4 2: 
Township 3 N.} SW.. }, sec. 27 re 
00 No fot Wk. 4: bois i. 2 3.4.5,.6.7,85 8. ofa Ri 6b@) 9B. ies 
00 All sec. 31.... : phonies 5S 
220. 00 N. 4 of NE. 3: NW. 4; S. 2, sec. 23..... isdeRumensiasbnadatnks ‘ 
6 oo NE. 3:8 sof NW. }; ih STO Ginkatsdceccsbaeeds ovesebsesedodd 495 
640.00 | Township 31, range 3: 
640. 00 SEU Boe Secdcdccoes sacs sical dal etl dian sconce tia ckotatace 799 
640. 00 REG Bibs ce Cokes oyuls sduedéids dtntiercwhsbitundadeds exceed Xi 
420. 00 All sec. 5...... 5 
640. 00 BONE Wis. o<30<,annbe : ( 
Towne Lip 31, ue See Ok 5 f 
: NE. of NW. 3; 8. sof NW. 4; W. § of SW. }, sec. 1........ 361. 35 a a (4 ) 
NE. of NE Te ee iswancede 201. 06 MRAM Sanne ta ask . f ) 
as. i cca ckarcabcacicencccceccecccce 160. 00 a 
NW. fot NE} ; 8. 40fNE. 3; NW.}; N. }ofSW.4; SW. jo0fSW.% SEU NS ee a 
N. dof SE. 4 : SE. tof SE. i, OE RE ee re 520. 00 PRONG hadith 65 kiee abadhienzawsen 
RE. ¢ N.jof NW. 4; SE. tof NW. 4; NE. jof SW. 4; 8. jof SW. 1; Re ee oo des Sa cans 
/ jot SE ti sw. ET inks btn dsiwaccddetchesncoe £20. 00 etd has ecankehovenecuxt 
SF WOR I, 20 oo, ci dn ccc accvecdececceccccdcccoccce 160. 00 All see. 25 
All see . 620. 00 RE i a a ee 
E N 2 of NW 480. 00 os ces Pee a f 
Townshi a ae Lots 1, 2, 3, sec. 31. saa ; : ee 
N } of NE. 4: W. i ag Ddeeese ashoes nenadhsasodadtabibatased a 408. 3 N. 4; N. "4 of SW.4; SE. 4 of SW. 4; SE. 4, sec. 33... ; 
SEER. 21 0ct.....ce.ciccceceorstececececee 633. 00 All sec. 35 : 
em tts csacs a ssiscascosassss- 10.00 | Township 32 ee 
Ej of NE. §: ‘NW. tof SE. 4; S. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 15................ . 200. 00 MM io bbacccseseéesnssse cs Bei a eat a C4 
Wine. Ne ee eon. cess clecavaccoseese ‘ 160. 00 All sec. 8 ee En es cco mednanecseuceants 640. 0 
SE ree nM RCE as atl 68esecascdcceccssctccoccce ° 317. 28 | AEE na cdendecscseceddpeciuscesecetseccccese shenaemon 644.18 
NWwiy eG MM bsscecscccdcacasccoccccccce 120. 00 BROS... ..ss..... ee ro rere ds ae pilaaadaes kink 640. 00 
N enw. a tk ss nn ee 40. 00 ee soos bbe eakbennakcs bdbavitee=dceakeel 640. 00 
Townalie 4; SW. tof NE. }; SE. } of NW. i; 8. } of SE. 4, sec. 31.. 821. 23 | MPT aséscase...0.... isabsidat ds thetaans poucaake 640. 00 
ay 25, range 3: PO i sen a ccccnss- pena’ adsense iseédnaay 640. 00 
’ jane. & NW. i of NW. 3; 8. 4 of NW. 3, sec. 3............. 157.18 | Township 21, range 4: 
a of SE - 4, ee. Ne Bee, sited: ccncc..ccceese 80. 00 We ees eee pabnes a 400. 00 
Nv E. pot W. 3; SW. +e aw. SMT Sea ladactSds cceccescek 7 510. 52 | No ccuinwsensasaceces Ba 642. 20 
SN acd hci Sis casbtdesseccccccdce ons 200.00 | NE. 3 of NE. 4; NW. 4; NE. } of SW. 3; NW. } of SE. , sec. 17.... 280. 00 
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r = 
fownshiy r 4—-Cor i Acres. | Township 29, range 4—Continued. 
W f TW. 20f BE. 4, sec. 19.........--.e 200. 00 | NV {NE. 4; NW. tof NW. 4; E.40f W. 3; W. 4 0fSE. } 
SV 4 I Ry CELT EEI I 240.00 | Lots 1 to ) 16, imeltasive, $00. 9...--cesccccrsesecececescss 
N ; V.2; SI it atti . O00. Of I a Ba le el eran encces 
p 4 8.00 | \ SEERA 0 ee 
Ce ey 0 OE Ms cccccastscnnale 204. 04 N Ww. ee ee 
} W et ie eee 100.00 | 8\ (N N. of SW. 4; NW. i of SE, 3; lots 1 to 
} 1 SW. 4, SOC, Bb. cc ccccccccvccccceceseccs oe 24 ) | 17.. SE 
T< ran : | ¥ — ‘ 4; lot 3, sec, 19. 
= sedel 160. 00 | bi] ‘sw S fs a 
‘ f W.4o0f SV >t ? D. alt 24 | 5 S ' { 20. 
eee ae owe on cael , 677. 44 | ] . vW of SW. 1, 
i ; OO Oe a oo pees oh aa 480. ( \ 27 neti et pi eae 
W lf 5 Ww I »y s 
SN, oC ee OO Oe oe el oH | N : ié fractional W N 
N 4 SRE, BMGs Dime <b aduddeo arp das ee 80.00 | v.40! 5.3 a. diese deo 
ee Se SE Di odeneahnhdeeedeoerueen om alanine 5 0] Lsec. 3 . ‘ ie theeaGtlieaneces. 
] ‘ y I Wen > Olt Mb ewa vecccccaneeesceuecnl 320. 00 | W N. 4 of SI ) of SE. 4, sec. 35. 
s re a ee ee oe ee ee 240.00 | Tov 0, range 4: 
{Nl BP ccccccnsceeesoccseesceseessesesae aK 00 | I 4,9 l. 
\ NW 99. 60 j ; 7, 10, 
ak eee ae” en ne olan oe eal epinemty dias daeatnteth neiitemeat> app o diekaemeeeiananaae 80.00 | Le 4 
, 8 A MOO: FB. .ccccsbimneey 2p -ehhoce deabousctpe 560.00 | Lots 1 7,8 - 
: LA 7 », 10, 1 
Tx : 


NE. } 1: NE. i of SW. 3; N. 3 Of SE. 3 

. * ; i nf > W. @ of NW. 3; SW. 3, s 
Town 5, range 4: : " 

N ! ;W of NE.3; NW.4; NE } 


4 SW. 
: of NW. N. 


4 of NW. 
SE. 


oa oa 
bot NW. 





* a sec. 5 
’. 4; lots 1, 2; E 


1: NW.1:N 


1 





SW ST Orse. 





8. }of SW. tof SI i; SE. tof SE. wes pe 
MAT ONO MB occ ce hentia ec eeam akon 2 
W. of NW. 3: N. dof SW. 3: of SW. ti NE. 

SE. }; SE. tof NW. Fors, i, sec, adh 


E. } of NE. 

NW. 3: 8.3, 
Ww. 
Al 


> NW. 
3 +, sec. 31. 
sof E. 3; W. 
All sec. 35. ... 
Township 29, range 4: 
8. i 0f NW. 32; SW. 
Lots 1 to 16, inclusive, sec. 
SW. sof NW. 


3; W. sof SW. 








sec. 13..... 


iofSE.3;8 


4, sec. 33 pelaasundietscucebbabneksweases 


K.201SW.4; NW. oIfSE. 


; N. of SE. 


tof NW. 


Ww. 


i, sec. dss dasbskladansondus 


g ae AS EO ©, cia vesecovcsoessatiaan . 


3; E. sors ee ee Serre wttet 





360. 80 


"Ary 


G40. 90 


510 


602. 2 


480. 0 
481. 


620. 
60. 
640. 


330. 
320. 


480. ( 
640. 


§27. 
721. 
196. 


51 | 
38 
4 


‘tof NE. 3 
00 SE. j of SW. } wae 
NB. 4 Of SE. &, SOC. Bi... oon occ ccccccccncccecccceesees:> 
W.4 of NE. 4; hg BGO, TB i. 5 Wb os deco ce dbse coe ceee--+-- 

N. 5: 

| Township 3 
N. LOtNE Te } Ww. 
W. 4 of NE. 45 i; E. 

o 

E. 3 of NE. 3; ‘sk. 4, sec. Pre ca treibargcecenccss.ccccce--o--2-° 





vW. 3; SW. jofs a J 








W. 4; NW. g0fSW. 4; NE. } 






) EB. 4 of SW. 4, sec. bo Ube duet ccces ‘Me 
N Sf ey rere 
DI, Mit nadekeetalewsteneeseceeccevccecccss 





- ¥; lots 1, 2, NW. 4; NE. tof SW. 
yet Oe Tins ah atten s dae 52>: 


4; N. fof NW. & SW. Yor NW. 3; NW 

‘of Ni NE. G NW. W- yofSW- i seo. 7............ 
NE 800 1 ooo cygeeccso one 
Of SW. 3; N. § of SE}, sec. 15...........------ 


; $006. 19 

5 ip Bs Bs 0. ch bo dibs ap epg cle dn ab ccc ccencese a 
5, 4; 8. Rot N. & & CR gle naw << 

S. 4 of N. A 3 WE 4 of SW. i, s 

A: "SW. 4 of SE. 3, sec. 29.....0...-.------ 


= Somat 


; NW. 
fof N 
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— | —-—— —__-— 
Tox ip 23, range 5—Continued. Acres. | Township 21, range 6—C 
; f SW. ae 80. 00 | all sec. 15... Staal o 
; N. $ of SE. 3, sec. 19 ld eat ee eee incl 546. 70 A ees 8S ee ROUGE Soe aR wap hen eenenee 
4 1 NW elas dun necnpedenesosdsecéuceese ps 40. 00 Al ee eran att ae a os 
iNW.4 SS orsW.i a a Sgusee | OR aes Seana 160.00 | Riise aa." Bee oe OCR : 
nea kcideesnseitpchvece<anedrecescee 40.00 | eestaen «St ereeeernnens ome neenbes : 
Tom 24, Weis} 5: W ro Brose anes eS oe ae ae Ne 
oa of NW. EN <i OOD Ds ois addniednctids censecees voces 80.00 | icc ec 4 Se eA oS Me ae 
Dok hE ritinenrt bh nibosts cbipadontoserececes see 28, 41 | j sore eee ee Seen 
SW. 4 Sag BE BW, SOE MMOON MCE. 5... 5 asco nc 2 3 | Al Soe no as en Pee eee ett es 
Ss (SE. 4, sec. i one eed neendsednhecencrecet SO » | A ( ae te ES ee ee aoe eee 
7 25, range = ea ire 8 i . oi ae AEE RE Se en oe eee 
BW. #8 of SW. 4; N.} of SE. 3; SW. i of SE. }, sec. 9.. 240.00 | Tow ee. ah . 
(NE. i; NW. 3 of xii 4; 3. 40f NW. 4, sec. 17........... ~ 160.00 : range 6: | 
iofSW. i: 8. 3 0f SE. 3 4 see. : 12). 00 | = i if NW. 3; 5. 4 of SW. 1 ts 5, . 1 
i. §.4 es cralcacscnaccdivsmue chs odaan ened 480.00 4 N Ni . ; \ Saree : 
i. 4; Ne 1 GIBW. 4: BE. i, sec. 27... 560.00 | N ee — Fecearace. 
Q of NE. 3, se aces chev cincacesévebbouidnce<akdeesecce 80. 00 Li : ' 
N. 4 of NE. 4; NW. tof NW. }, se 120.00 S " bee AEM BB w cece eeneneeceeeceecsesceee 
27, range 5: . Pi} ee 
8. + of SE. 4 he Seb eeebeedeinsSSSnccee sats censeseececescccces 80. 00 A ao he stor os tee ee ee ; 
Tow 28, range 5: aE EE ae REE an ae ag aens ts soce ren wccccccccccesccccsccccese . 
ees 480. 00 w hgh gt Bod he 4, 800. FB... .eeeeeereerere sores = 
XE. UNE’ L NW.E SE. dof NE | wv SE Ela acicshitnswonenvecvavsevesccnpvessennceasfescae on On 
e NE. tof NW. 3; sw. Lof NW. a = eeeccecsevececcoeccees f 
Tee ee en on cc wuwedemodcsecthes 520. 00 eR Cena teb ees Seeks veces ncaesctecceccstencenss : 
Sh Ol BEES bed. ceuteisens «4c cacideewssuneencenes ween 80. 00 + Oe he crcccttttpsetecstesesecceteeceseceeeeetereceeeeersenens 
E. } of NE. 2, sec. 29 i ells ceases date win dae Baceh cth 80. 09 a (NE 2 aa ‘ Nal hehe teal el talh acc 094. 08 
N.jof NE. 4; NW.4; N.g0fSW.4; SW. ofSW ea 5W.+ 8 CC. 35.0... ee eee cece eee ee scene . 320 
enn Te. ccamanecachandaccecpac 408.32 | Town 3, range ¢ 
NW. tofSW.3 ; 8. of SW. 4, sec. 33 120.00 NV of NE. 3; N. of NV tof NW. 4; S. Jof SW SE. 3 
NE. 4; E.§0f NW. 4; G. &, Sec. 35..................-cccc-cosceseece 560.00 Of SE. $, 900. 1... caeeeceneececesenceeeseeens es seveesensecees 280 
Township 29, range 5: All Du accececccvecosacces A 
N. bof NE. $: NE. 4 of SW. 4; 8. 3 of SW. 3; BE. 2, see. 3.......... 362. 66 AIL S€C. 5. ..----2222erererees - 6 
SE. } of NW. 3; N. of SW. 3, sec. AN i Se 120. 00 All Nt Sa eeaeeeecasaneweseensanseree eee enanenensnesesessssseneeees® 601 
NE. } of NE. $: 8. 4 ol NE. 4; SE. } of NW. i; SE. i, sec. 9.122777" #20. 00 | BE 080. 9... .0nncrorecnsensveceeccnesseterenecesscncceessecencceeses 640. 0 
N. jot NW. 4; SW. of NW. 4; NW. t iSW. 3; W. 4 0f SE. 4, sec. li. 240. 00 All Sec. Ms... .e eee eeeeeeeeee rece eee eens . 640. 00 
E. } of NE. 3; W cae }, sec. Misabadivaedbtined. te nial 160. 00 All Se get TST tat tate ten sen etnnenesceeeenseeseenesnaasssseseneeee 640. 00 
E. $ of NE. 4; SE. ome 3 irs whka os dntenpeeutabeeiteanwent 2 240. 06 a Wb eneeecenenecceneeneeeeeeeeeceeeseeneerenececeeeencenerens : 640. 00 
N. 4; W. 30 of SW ihinnn «+ Stine ¥eehensdenkdgmmalieiiindiis al 400. 00 ‘All “ A SOCUTSOEETSPS NRSRS OSE SSN SR Seat eaEReehansEdsenenaatsassees ° 640. OF 
Si t of NE, Wt ANW.EN Yo sw. SEE WE Ri cee Te eeeeeneeeteceeeensesececeesesenees = 
cn co cade davdgedccccscndéccccseweetscubae 360. 00 Md, WD PU Le DL tree eteeeee eee eeee 040). OO 
E 3 0fNE. 2: W. Rol BE. 4; lot 1, sec. 20.2 ooo eon 199. 53 a+ Wed 3 of SW. i; SE. OB. eeesacesseseccserecesecereseces 560. 00 
NW. dof NE. 4; 8. $of NE. 3; NW. 3; N. dof SW. 3; SW. ¥ of SW- J, ae oe EPRI costae care re acts 5 
an daddies? 2 caplghas Iara iter Seppe t tian 640. 00 
E. 4 of E. 3, see. 35 Se i ert ot Pot een etheneeeserenesncneccsensammancensensonens ? os 
Townshi ip 30, range 5: SS OSSS FOSS Sceoecesessrecscersegrcoececoceseceseeseseosoeeee ! 
a ac vk achat cbse aadccecccasentoces itt GAO | ih ene BR etree tee ecece reco ccccccccewsscccesonnecs 640. 00 
N. 3; SW. ER. os.8 SW.2ef8E. 4, sec. 8........-.-.-...- j 623. 36 , » BGeecercrneseccccssccreccceccccccccsecscssesaccesserccesoees 640. 00 
Lots 1, 2, 3 G fp 900 Da anna ence engcncenseneceecoees 11.20 | Township 24, range 6: 
NE. 3; NE. yotNy Be Ws BOE PEW. Bo Bn By BOC. BD... . oc cccccccccen €00. 00 NE. 3 of SW. 4; NW. 3 0f SE. 3; SE. 3 of SE. 4, sec. 1.. 1 
NW. {of NE 3 NW. §N. Li tak... wae DEIR iaeinmicensescesene: ae Facanaitadiedichedanial 6 
N. 4; NW. of SW. i ete ‘ 440. 00 Bt PON Miwa ncusccccveccacscesscnceses f 
i, he Mock o5acdnmincne eee ccaccvuceewce 370. 63 All SOC. Toe one ee neon er eneensnnevenenccene 654 
N J lowe i a fornw: 4; lots 1, 5, 6, sec. 19... 192.75 = 3; SW. BS 4 of SE. 4; SW. } 600. 00 
NE. i of NE. 3; lot 1, see. 21 49. 20 N. 3 of NW. 28} of SE 160 
8. 4 of SE, + ™. iad ars, Wl atl adesidllummane 80. 00 N. 3 of NE. 3; NE. j of NW. 120 
Se hi sais chan uns ochdnedicnee eveocse .57 E. of a ae... s 
Lot 1; W. bof NW. + SE. } of SW. 3; S. 3 of SE. 3, sec. 29.......... 217.32 All sec. 17.......... 640. 
SE. sn. on cceuaeeccucceucuenan : 40. 00 Lots 2, 3, 4; SE. 3 of SW. }; 370. 44 
8. fof N. 4; NE Sot NW. DUELING. -. .Scaectsadkecsdccccsen . 520.00 S. ¢ of SW. 3; SW. } of SE 120. 
7 ast p 31, range 5: Ww. $; SW. } of SE. 4, sec. 27 Shi 
645. 38 All sec. 31... ; 65 
All se 71s. 22 E. 4 of W. 4; NW. pot NW. 4 4 
E. } of SE. 4 of SE. 3 of NE. 3; SW. } of NW. 3; NW. } of NE. 3 of 8.4 of SE. 3 ae » SCC. | 240. 00 
sw, te sof SW. +; Nw. dof SW. 3:5. 3 of S WES fot Township 25, range 
xidsie’ E. 4 of NE. 3 of NE. 4 of SE. }; S. 4 of SE. 3, sec. 5.. 320.00 NE. 1; 8. }0f NW, 4; N.3¢ 
ee aa bhindeos 60 64 ewe ccmeccnec bnbvecdocésoeueneets 638. 66 sec. 3 404 
ne ccccccccccadscececeunewent its 640. 00 NW "7 Sp rene Oem iis 1AS 
NW. } of NE. 5 NW. 3; 8. 3, sec. 11 520. 00 N. 3; W “fof SW MMe ate ser ce ph ‘“ 
NW. 820. 00 Latiovse af Vennensecnnsecseeesereseesenesesssessetees 4 
wel 6 OE NW. 4: BW. 4 OSW. 4, see Iw 
4. 32 eine & oon at oe Ne co ae as eee 1 
640. 00 Lots 1, 2,3; 8. } of NE. 4; SE. 4 of NW. 4; SE. 4, sec. 25.......... = 224. 7 
640.00 Sil, A eeee S, 000. HB. oc cc on ccc ce nccee co tik rate re a 
ae UhlhLlUCmlClCUCCUUUC St SS : ; 
bee = N.} of N. 4; SE t; NE. } of SW. 4; S. 4 of SW. 4; NE. 3 
ain BE. { of SW. 3; SE. } Ces cecraresscy=sservesrnserenveneoeswnee ONE. Ot 
N. 3; N. 30 . 4; SE. - 3; SE. Wy Rccecee wr Ei: N.iciNw i. neta sss esata theese seusecesaecccns > 
i. sehen eaieaineanasenapaatan a9.) 6, Ei ks SW. j of NW. 4; lots3, 4,5,6,sec.7, 267 
N. 3: SW. of SE. i: SW. IU Wi sas tection cada’ 00. ot NE. i; SE. ee Net ee pe . = 
NW. 3; NW. Yo SW. hy Ra Vereatodeie tubbsege 200: 00 Ni: ts B. 3 of W. a Ws SSE, S MER, 008. 1200 - 
SW. tof NE. }; BE. A aN W ; 8. 4, sec. 13 400.00 Township 27, rang : 
All sec, ee eT ae Le re 640.00 Lots 3, 4; E. 9 of SE. i pdndenthichtited tina eataceduanl ”}. 27 
N. ,ofN. Tee 165.86 NE. 0fNE.4; NE ON W W.4of W. SE.j4of SW. 4, sec. 19. 267.24 
E. 3; N. i orsW. Hy BE. 3 of SW. 3, sec. 23 440.090 | Township 98, range 6: 
0 thle menlamataaRalat ta 7 320.00 ie eR AQUOS 8 os 2 sic cckcsndubancsousecdescdai “ 24 
W JONE. & Ri... ee 240.00 eet Se eS eee eee 12 
E. 4 0fSW. Suh of SB. , sec, 29 160. 60 LP’. oth ebGawekbhdenWtcdebedsetcbdwkesdatcduccecccooones 21 
weet NE de SW. 4; NW. 3 of SE. 4 of SW.3; E.}0fSE. RE SEEN Cd can beedenbhaGibraccnscédetccescnastsbdcacuaccccceous \ 
El i isda ckbcckcccecececocessceees 230.00 | Township 29, range 6: 
Townshiy ) 33, range §: | N. 5 of NE. ; 8W. 3 of NE. 3, sec. 1 
i . 5e Rae eee ee! - 
re NE. ASE. yoke 3; . 3 of SW. 3; 8. 4 of SW. 3, sec. 1........ s e356. of NS. 2 * N.} of SE E. 4; lots 4, 5, 6, 7, sec. 3......... ina 2 
NEN tore. ams De tbdib een dneeve csc cntapeccconnccncevecscese 98. 94 sec Baas <etiecaceesdscscesestesccseccusceces 64 
B. Sof E. §; N. $f NW. 4; lots 1,2, 3, sec. 11... .-...saa, 332.43 Ej ot § W. CAA ACS AL 
N.} of N.§; SW. Sof NE. 3; SE.'} of NW. i, sec. 13....... 240.0% $9 Seen Tee a tome eS, S 7, 500.8 
Township ; ;  SeC. 13.... ).00 BW. #; lot 4, see. 11 ashe ae bdees sakaginibedubeuevescss sasece 
a Bh . NE. }; NE. } of NW. 3; 8 dof NW. i; 8.3, see. 13... sea é 
bio me -& “= prea. nem. Oi iwc trtnans ers dpocwee os 282. 58 Ee. 4: SW. 4: lot 3, sec. 15... a ed a tl cana ee 34 
Albee pe ietettttettttstesteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeneeeeenenees 320. 00 Nit of 4; Nw. t of NW. i; SW. } of SE. i: lots 1, 2, 3, 5, see. 17.. 
Meo 640.00 NV } Of NE. } NW. i; NW. dof SW. 4; SW.4 of SE. 3, sec. 19... 2 
wees ma na 643.01 NE Hot NEA 8.4 a i NW. j of NW. i: NEG of SW. SI 
i z Oe ew ssngececscscccccs Cc ccccccccevcccccesescecccce . 43. NE. sf A, of NW. 3; of SW. 4; 3, 
Ni of SW. 3; ; =. p oan Pewee ecncocececesers wescececcees - 560. 00 OW. a Om. 2, £00. 38.........-...-.. , 
Scimauhig 4 a es 2) O00. OB..4........... celebs precnd . 560.00 NW. tof NE. 4 Sd of NE. 3; NW. i; NW. fof SW.Y; Ej of SE:  & 
Ni-g BOC, BD a on oo on wow ee ew eee eee ence cen cweeesccesecececess “+ 4 x 
Riley SNe ROUBE. 3 BW. 20fBE. 3,800.1......20.ene-nn-e 00.40 | NE. §; B. Sof NW. 3; 8. ¥, See. 972.0000 60. 0 
All gee, TUTTI ttt treet eset cee ec ee cee ee eee eeee eee en een eeeee a 680.00 ices cocccadens cu ce ppeatintintdaciee pacnitinorstesuid 160. 00 
All see. 7.27 *e7e Poteet nteeeeeeeeee ee esceses Seeseseccce weccvcccns : 729. 02 NY sec. 33..... po eercece- noon eccoce ens wa eteeeenesceseseaeerersessees 320. 00 
Allsog, griiiititttttttttsseseceseeseeneeneeeceeeeeecen eee ceees id 6584. 80 N. } of NW. 3; N. 4 of SW. 3; S. 3 of SE. 4, sec. 35...............200 240. 00 
All see, [21777 trtettettseteeeetteeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 640.00 > mor 
All sec’ 13 0 EE EO ie ai ee cnet 640.00 40 z Wy i htinh dec aressbet céntequasustesecenseoucenel 464. 55 
de on ncoceeeeece 640.00 | NE. 3; 8. 4, sos pact canna abimediadadinteiev dant ‘ 470. 39 
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2964 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. JULY 15 
LL Sieiaaate 
Township 30, range 6—Continued. Acres. Township 23, range 7: 
NE. } of NE. 3; 8. 4 of NE. 3; NW. } of NW. 4; SE. } of NW. 4; 8. 4 0f N. 4; 8.4 SAE ee 
NE. } of SW. fi, 8.9 of SW. 4; BE. 4, sec. 5......... 476. 67 8. 4 of NE. 4; N: 3 of NW. 3; Nj of SW. T: NW. } of SE. } 
NE. }; NW. 4 0f NW. 4; 8. 40f NW. 4; S. 4, sec. 7. 622. 30 EE incase addepuudecekutadebediesGesvkesisscs...... 
N. 3; SE. 4, sec. 9. bn sisesddpsrswisdsbedsdéadap duds dbabemaiiin 480. 00 IER dnc arinepeneieeneeedeubcdaacoscescess.... 
SW. } of NE. 4; W. 4; NW. 4 of SE. j, sec. 11.2 2222 222220002 400. 00 RE NE i vin biaunnct aebneebbadadvin Gaseeoces........ 
WW. 3 of Bos B SOE GEA, OG 1B cs secavsicciesnrodteniaaweas 120. 00 (1 Sas earemnegehipy aaa SG ee eaeraet ne 
NW. } of NE. }; SE. 3 of NE. 4; N. orem +; SW. } of NW. 3; Lots 4. 5, 6; NE. } of 8 
NE. } of SW. }; 8. $ of SW. 4; SE. 4, sec. 19... 2.2... 495. 20 W. 4 of W. 4; lots 1, 2, 
= } of NE. 4; 8S. 4 of NE. 4; NE. 4 or NW. }; SW. 4 of NW. 3; Lots 6, 7, 8, 0; NE. } 
.40f SW. 4; SE. 5 ers Phvwevinshsecncccenccesocesscesesoesege 440.00 a a 
sw. ON IN a ics:k dete acewaatnediosbascoakonssiiia 40. 00 NW. ‘4 of NE. i; NW 
SW. of SW. 4; SE. tof SE. FO ER Se ene 111. 82 SE. } of SE. 4; lots 1, 
N. 40f NE. 3; SW. 4 of NE. 3; NW. 4; NW. } of SW. i, sec. 29..... 320. 00 Lots 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, sec. 23. 
W. § of NW. 4; BW. 4 of SW. i, sec. 31.......-.....-.-.----c0-.ccce 131.90 OE ARO Re Pip ti terme ir 5 ae 
OP NUUEL BeNOR Ws vincansneticesvccrudinaedaakacbadiouenieecaee 40. 00 Lots 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, sec. 27 
ree range 6: 8. 4 s0c.8 be Pbddih bkd 54 awison sewen vs 4inspel Waewebetecdeccee 
PG Cilia cauideckdbocswen sentesveddaddnelpcdadinieadtaalapeuann 646. 02 Lot 3; of SW. 7 sec. 33 
MIP MNIN TCS 5 ccc inet ekvunninsechegn chitemeDecueiiela dais 651. 62 Lots }, cs , 4,7, 8,9 
E. vot Ni 4; NW. 4 0f NW. 4; 8. 4 of NW. 3; 8. 4, sec. 526. 24 Township 24, range 7 
All sec. 665. 7¢ Lots 1, 4: SE. {of NE. 4; SW. § of NW. }; E. 3 of SE. }, sec. 1. 
All sec. 649. 00 RR Wi MR on ser ccs acicccses..s.... 
All sec. 640. 00 SW.1of NW. 4; SW. si W. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 5............... 
All sec. 1: 640. 00 NR Cit a. ae ee ee te cee. 
All sec. 15 640. 00 Lots 1 to 12, inclusive, 14, 15, 16, sec.9..................... 
All sec. 640. 00 Lots 3, 4, 9; 8. sof NW. i; SW. KS Sw. j of SE. ¥, sec 
All see. | 666. 34 Lots 1, 2,3, 6, 7, 8; 8. bof SE. OO aa 
All see. Rha wnancnneracsnnrenasesenasaaeeeeaeeeeeenaeananenannreenaee 640. 00 Lots 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, ll, 12: pons. ae ee 
XN. sec. 23. 640. 00 Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; SE. Jof NW. 4; E. sof SW. 4; N. }of SE. tS 
N- 3; BV or NEM oi ve alent tae tla tg es dade Rp EES <xns es... 
3, sec. 2 220. W. sof NE. 1; NW. i: 8. 3, sec. 19........ 
BE t of NW 160. 00 SE. } of SE. i iots 1,°4 5, + Pteenstiardescth.......-- bas 
All see. 31 664. 00 All sec. 23... 
S. 4. se 320. 00 Ail £00. 2B .---e--ananneesennnserenenererecerereicesecereeress. : 
Township ON i ie a a ea ec 
N.o, N.3 304. 14 NE. 4; NE. dof NW. }: E. of SE. §; lots 4, 5, sec. 20... -_. 
| ge pepnnapreneen puseee =e W. sof NW. 3; 8 i of SW. § sec Seetiads teks... - 
? . 4, sec. hi fN q : 5, 6, 7, se 
NE. }; NE. + of NW.4; SW. i of SW. 4; N. fof SE. 3; SE. i of SE. 4, ae om % SE. s0f NW. 4; 'N. sof. }; lots 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
: a lle AO MRS Lenn iietean Ss uscawaaudius baneseeN sumed sic ccs... 
9B. UB siss¢srconsne-nqeworscassassessubarnbustesccsensieshodeeams 360.00 | mownship 25, range 7: 
Boe My MUGEN en's. 0 se sdew evade se mae dea bEenie shia eeeekeeal 320. 00 ‘Aflese. 1 
NE. 4 of NW. 4; lote 1, 2, 3, 4, 900. 19... 5.2... ccccncecccencsccccce 244. 48 weg 
AOR De on ich dake 
RU OUR Mii Ash chsssccaiea les ipietclinta me riekapteeieal attics 640. 00 NE: 
NW. 4; 8E.4 of a A ee ES ee ae 240. 00 onl 
Me se GS 6 DOO ddd ccinneatbelucdedaniutusescnianscanbickuccian 80. 00 gag ase * s° tee eesSensecesecervesesesesescucccccccose. . 
Mimsy aAwms......... 200. 00 ri) of ME. i was, 4, 7, 8, 11, $e0. 7.~.......-.--..---. 
BM GL OAS iiiddnchasidcnisddtinedinighias ciiibssntniacadapiiahenels 640. 00 NE S tot hw. Sadateaseaietsaneptrebenss---.-.- 
een a SC an Wadtiddhipedscdietincdédudisenctianiidisiaededatee 15. 42 NE. : N. $of NW. i: .3 tof NW. 3: SW. i. sec. 13.00 
Oe ae N. joi Ni & SE. 2OCNE. 4 N. of SE. 4 L6US, se. 15. 
SE. ABW..2; BE. SF, B08. 8, .crvscccevcccecectdsccoccereccnasecstie 200.00 Ee ee ae ne ENO RL para eae es 2 00+. 
ih, GE SRA IN Wb natin ial caked din clea ahecae deinen <qele hai 80. 00 Sn Same (woe: se zoesecensseressaseresccseceesccccc cc. 
iw hi ; apts tala dn sere eeser Gat on= <nresaneinnte 5, 6 v. i; NW. d0f SE. 4: 8. J of S. 4, sec. 21 
4 of i C vy. 5. § ? 4 
Nw itosw.t ae ees = = E. 3 of NE. }; NE. pot SW 4; NW. tof SE. f. sec 23. 
Seat en ee ’ SW. tof NE. 3; NW. 4; N. sofSW. + SW. dof SW. 4; lot 6, 
NE. } of SK, 3; 8. $ of SE. 4; lot 4, sec. 19 143. 02 NE. 3 of NE. 4; 8. $0 ‘NE. } NE. fof SW. }; 8. }of SW. 
Rate Sy 4M, We OG RONE Mlaci on wicca ohisudnenkutcnes Ade dindebech cmcaian 197. 06 | 2. 29 san sw so joe nnn e eee e ee neeneeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeencecceenns 
ll see i 640. 00 | 3; E. sof SW. 3, sec 5; wean ween eee ee eee eee eee nee 
418. 82 Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, SW. 4; NW. tof SE. }, sec. 33 
631. 60 | Township 26, range 7: 
0 TRS aE 
773. 98 | SN i nckd bith od taken ERE a saetbescvanneceececccces: 
371. 98 | I Sc oe tcc e enc cnce 
640. 00 | NE. }; 8. § of NW. 4; S. 4, sec. 9. ................ itkiwen ce 
320. 00 8. sof SW. 4; NE. ors Cees tee 
560. 00 | ee ro ite nk cdib bleinnaebSesndnucccesccecess. 
640. 00 i I ies a A ee ee ee ne oeacccccccss- 
395. 20 | Neen Te enn ene ee ees 
640. 00 | W. 40f NE. 3; W. + NW. tof SE. 
640. 00 | N. 4 of NW. DOD: Biciacacinteobsdi 
640. 00 PEON. DR ecesanes 
480. 00 | All see. 31 
640. 00 | W.3,s 
423.58 | Township 27, range 7: 
640. 00 | NE. }; SE. 4 0f SW. 4; W. 4 0f SE. 4, sec. 5.......................- 
480. 00 NG Eats Saba E De cwind dhe Kmdabwetibbees cousccccccsess 
SE. 4 of NW. i; E. _ of SW. ST Eck... .......- 
789. 60 | BeCRS Wr BE ecutiaicssnateutbaeagesetsss-.........- ; 
785. 83 All sec. 19 LES PET eee 
i; N. 4 of SE. 4; lots 1 to 12, inclusive, sec. 5 630. 81 NE. }; S OE Ti niaccivomsna eusweseeswewenescesesee--- Sais 
y 600.00 | NW. io f NE. 4; SW. 4 of NW. 3; N. 4 of NW. 3, sec. 25 
BRIN 5 anor ossendsincacends dG idins Ursin dian Neetn ol 640.00 | N. $s SW. 4; W. SofSE. 8,800.27 -.0..20-02ee0eeeeeeec ees 
BE POAES < ccccctodebskocs stbabiteete itis die eataliadentn ah w ideas ctdaaabih 640.00 | i ve PRN SS SSS 
All see. 1: ; 640. 00 | 4; E. dof NW. : 6 
All see. 1 640. 00 | Townshis 29, range 7 
All sec. 640. 00 PP hin shinai eae adeeb Rees BbGeeneeessscs ses - : 
All see 10. 60 Lot 1; E. 4 of oa NW. pa SE. 4; 8 dy 4, § 
All see 640. 00 NE. fof NW. 4; 8 cot NW. NW. tof V. 4, sec. eae 
All see. { 640. 00 8. 3 of NE. 4; N. $ of SW. 4; SE. 4 of SW. i SE. 4: lots 1, 4, 5, sec. 9 . 
Me OBR. TOV k ciincabiinwkeensepicatand fcntenndeckeees cabbuqulateinaisial 640. 00 PRMD Dies hi cited he eee Cee REeE Reet Sabb ccesccccccss-e- - 
Alls 3 bbc po cecdénndvedy chintninannasipehwelbhbapehpelessaea ° 640. 00 MP ONE: D0 cw ahibscbhons MbeesSEEddewenccdesecccss. 
All see 0. 29 bap © ou cd cuccschsddebertngdsee dara biddbnwtantsberkseul ‘ 640. 00 All sec. 15. ...... wads Gn scescduShesncdscecscdesvo-cs++-------- 
AES BORDA 6 0 x.nk0ss cocnvccvinnphvsnténnkbheyhsipvenantehsakelae 629. 98 SE.}0f NW.4; NE. 4+0fSW. i NW.tof SE. }; 8.4 0fSE. 
sme... ee 640. 00 NE. }; NE. tof NW. di S. 4 of NW. 4; S. 4, sec. 19.........- 

BEE BOG BD a 55:5: s v.40 scvovnustbiaduavbakedmiceseucls itaukdbenada tae 640. 00 NE. } ie N. 4 0f SE. 3; SE. 4 of SE. 4, sec.21..............-. are s* 
Township 22, range 7: N. 3; N. dof SE. 3; +e. 4 of SE. 4; tie 1. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Teseeee 
PW BOG, F's nnn gs tino si dsp om tunscee> chetes Ubera beanne ces sékseie Atel 668. 38 NW. oe -s0f8W. }, sec. 29 “° 

at Ss 4 of NE. i; N } of SE. ; SW. 4 0f SE. 4; SE. } of NW. f; E. 3 of Pb SUE. UE vi-dbsnkevesdugctdseueaines 

it SW. 4; lois 1 to 7, iecbediox. DR ddd. Giticdtoubinnwan span ct lacus ee 661. 32 Pe OO GR i 6 aka ice 00sbscksoeebaihe 

as All seo. §  iniok wip da'n'atei elias aan Sith iced Nastin inate AMC ihn danbhg Oxlade 645. 13 tomes range kd 

43 E. joi NW. ij NE. g of SW. 4; N. dof SE. 4; SE.j of SE. 45 8. 4of NE. iN Sof Nw. i: W.hof SW. i; SE. qesw. E. t, 

i PELE 2 ch ene 470. 67 $00. 8 saninnon spngebesepnasveetauundienpheccoceeee ceeeeee 

+ BU 900. Oy 0 tin videos veebatesvatecysiodiekhe Diisdivtatetaabeswncute » 631. 97 All: ee es... 2 

i AST fl Ee eee ee a 480. 00 Lots 1, 2, 4; a of NE. 4; SW. 4 0f NW. 3; SE. } of SW. 3; ¢ 

; NE.}; SE. j of NW. 4 NE.} of SW. 4; 8. 4 0fSW.3; N.3 of SE. }; of SE. 4, 906. G......... oe os ee sen eee asenscssecssecesesecssss---"* 

SE. 4 OF BB. 4, 900. 13... vecpcceccnseccsecsesccecsancoescseccesed 440.00 sw. tof} Es i: Ww. 3 NW. 40fSE. 4; 8. ,0fSE. 4, sec. 7....-------- 

RR BP RO COR eRap tes commen 360. 00 NN a ao sec nn scence eee 
NE. } of NE. 4; W. dof NW. 3, 900. 17. ccc c.cccccccccccsccnccscce 4 120. 00 N. oN: i; SE. fof NE. eo oa cscs... sceee eee 
Kats 8, 0-20 Ue aoc s cceuicscuatebeteen duced ddatimnvessddnbad s 29. 93 le Bp Metin Wy BO Bn oon cactc mba ducdnewuebewtawcaaccccccssccccess oes 
NE. }: NE. } of NW. 4; 8. 4 of NW. i; S. 3, sec. 23.............-004 600. 00 MOOT si c0dcsce <a Sse Ls eacecen ee enee 
DER GOB, Bis 5 00s0s 06 caacssalanbiactinietdsaes keninéietetacataes 582. 56 ENON EF ob ccdvanedvasceceseltens LeadeeueWeabewenoccccccccccsecees 
BED ONT oo: cd ncn c<ccanddisben thse Ren whgbensivetbsnsanebasees ° 640. 00 BR MODs ov cccteacsteds SEERA RURRR EME necebewcenocenccccocccccece® 
ee & SS RS ie ep ee ee ens eo 17. 52 
Lots 1, 2, 7,8; E. of SW. 4; NE. } of SE. i, sec. 35... 0.0... c cece 293. 14 











1911. 


— 


enehip 30, range 7—Continued. 
tows br 4 W.4; SE. tof SE. 4, sec 


Se cncetuescercccccee 
iN. Mis GBR ialBle seid 
N+ ow. “NK N. } of SE. 4; SW. 4 of SE. i, soc. 35............-7 

hip 31, rar 
Towns ef, NEL} of NW. S. FOLNW. 1: 8. 5,800.1... -o.-o.e-. A 
Niel of NE.3; 8. #0fN. 4; NE. tof N CW. 25,8. 4,0 eee 
8. 401N. i Nid Of SW. 4; SE.2 of SW. 3 N Pot 8B i: Si 
cy W. § of SE: 45 W. 9 of SiH. ¥ of BE. 4; N ; No N. } of NE. 
N. of SE. i; SW. V totNE | Se 
SED eG Sof NB; NW. Pot SWois 8 i ofS. i; NE. 
N: of SE. 4, see. 9 Ra eel Ob bbb S06060bS Stew cSes cc scteceseccecsccced e 
al B, Thc ccceeeSesbn ess sses cbdseccccecccaocesescooececceeesccoscces - 
All = ERA beeSeSsbwtecbccucdceuececcbooceeccecece os 
Ul 800. 1B. < onsscasensesneesstee+aecrscecnccssstaesescecceseees cece 
Ei. N.t0tN i sotNW. i; Nj of SW. j of NW. 
NN GLEN - hol SE. § of NW. 4; 8: bof SW. 
: E. sof NE . t of SW. uw . h0f NW. 40f SW. 3, sec. 17......... > 

1 





W ihe hieet................ ppnaiena sebtedaridee seen “ 
hip 32, range 7: 





NW iot NE 


NE of NW. 
raw. 4; SE. 4 of SW. 


i: NE. Y 



















s 4 of SE. : lots 2, 3, 4, Ee tieckahgtubtotenedadkadeGanapibell 
N.i; SW } of SE. 3, sec. 21 ....2.72. Siri t-vineceschipenatasnainiale ‘ 
All sec. me SPEER RRMSSOO660 00000 coceecdececacccccoeseseeoess oe 
N. 4; SW. 3; W. 3 of SE. as hen pb ihdcaintl Sichetsunsed * 
B. 4; Bo 4e W. Bj BOG. TT 0022-2 aneneeneoe-000es 
4 {NE. 4; NW. bof NE. 4; NW. 3; S. 4, sec. 2 
le i Cltic hone bndep ew saeco seduscsatbaciacchoceore 
NW.jof NE.t of NW.3; NWiofNW.3; S o .40f NW.3; NW.32 of 

NE. } of SW.2; SW.4 of NW. of SW.4; N. got Ny: porsw. 3; 

NW. i of SW. ‘tof BW. 3; 8. $ of NE. + of SE.3; E.go0f SW.4 

of SE. } SE. } of SE. ethic nce RAC ahaa naneee 
N. 4; N. lof 8. 4; SW. i Of SE. 4; SW. 3 of SW. 4, sec. 35.......... e 

Township 33, range 7: 
Rots SG OOe Pee ae OB, 208. Bn. nnn sncceece ccc nce ° 
SW. } of NE. is SW.4; NW. Sof BE: 4; 8.4 0f SE. 4, sec. 3........ 
Tow: n 9, range 8: 
lan... ..-.................. 


‘ MB. acdedgee 
All sec. 17 ... 

Alls a 

All sec x fe 


All see. 23 ... 
All sec. 25... 


i} 


ui 


All se 


sec = ose 







E.40fNW. i SE. 3 of SW. 3, sec. 17 
E. 4; lots 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, sec. 19...............0.0s0ccscececce 


Township 21, range 8: es eo EsAgosAe Ls * 
All see. 1 


All sec. 23" 
All sec, 25 


ORO we wee ewe eee eee eeee eeeewe ee eee meee een eee eeeeeee - 


SORE RE EERE E EERE EEE RHEE ERE Ee ROE HEHE OOOO Ee 


Acres. 
§20. 
640 
681. 
440 
600 


605. 


560. 


£00 


608. 5 


260. < 


ou 


649. 2 
640. 


640. 


580. 


640 


640. 
440. 
640. 
480. 
647. 
640. 
400. 


653. 
657. 
328. 
324. 


480. 


64( 
640 
640 


640. 


537. 
569. 


640. 
560. 
400 


600. 
642. 


. 00 
. 00 


. 58 
40. 00 
. 00 


. 39 
¥. 20 
. 30 
788. 39 
. 00 


00 
00 
oo 
00 
00 


69 
QO 


. 00 
636. 4 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
6S 
00 
00 


76 
en 


ve 
48 
33 
00 


00 


00 
00 
00 


58 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
40 


56 


00 
00 


00 


. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
4.05 


00 
69 


. 00 
. 00 


00 


. 00 
0. CO 


- 99 
4. 60 


E 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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Township 22, range 8 
I Rach talent eta e  ia 
Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 14, 15, see. 3 Scuheucqupencnuuaupetiotlh 
Lot 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10; SW 5 NW +, sec. 5. : 
N. } of NW. 3; SW. sof NW. NW. jof SW. }; lots 3 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, sec. 7.. akon : an 
sw (NW. 3; NW. 2 of SW. 4; lots 9, 10, 11, 12, 16, sec. 9.. ee 
Lats 9; 10 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, i4, 15, 16, sec. 11.22... ose 
A l 15. . ec 
Lo 3: N. } of NE. 4; SW. tof NE. 3; W.4; W.4 of SE. 3, sec. 
- 
All M8 eal ail a 
I a i cwlawnicidinn 





Lots 8, 9, 10, 11, see. 23.. 

NI 4; W. 4 of NW. i, sec. Sak thientteGniinmdiastes 

BO Op I OI DI Sc wetcicirwinbecnedcnwdacacctecesseccac 
of -—o te Eilat naatirsindddeccduncundescewnceee 


31 . i diidddttmnc machen nndoe 


4 3. sof NE. 4; NW. 4; NE. of SW. 
Township 23, r 





4; S. 4 of SW. 3, § 


rang je & 
ak ks eer tnenmaceewor e 
Lots 1, 2, 3; S. Vas Ci toekteghdddsecenkéiemeciaséeoecn 
gig ee Ee 
E. I a niall 
Ail see. 9. 5 . 

Lots 1, 5,7; W } of W 4; SE. ;0fSW.3; S 4, . 
Lots 2, 3, 4; 8S. 4 of N. 4; S. 4, sec. 13... e 
All see. 15 





All see. 1 


Townsh ip, range 8 
RS, a EES ea ey ee a 
Didi cccseei phe Aint asckonkenensesoedeciecoudeees an 
All iii it ddaii es ddbeddidduckendacususddguécodensondecccoceutll 
ee i A, OO Din, vec ndwesesacceeecctecs a eee 
All Ditch dedpepenteeeendebbsacceden ceneenseteeteoe« 
Aint dinetndtndibehabideonddbadéateacveesececeutd 
 Atteeink a Renndbwedhedd daiwa cede ddbictcendacbchenseonuat 
All see, 15 intend wi ndiethatbddbtecwesidbenusdelibbecscenount 





Town hif 
Alls Ag Spaced setnenseuedheaehersebenenebeseesceessees ee 
I a a ata e 
I ee ot 
IIIT nen dnieinntitatan allthis teidindaaatiiiedbhamenebamnsenattill 
Tal dnd cadantnmiatbiia thin ddditawhas den Conttetee © 
th) Avudeuddtceheethimndidhankimininnebteestenne ee 
ESD hnducckiatdetdddhtnednsacdscnteseccsscdcabacciqacennamull 
DPT s ib tiiLbedcdgidiesdendautidsbadathedénsadnencasuesemenene 
PEE SAdndcndebdddantetdashdccdéakeusseccecesnsssecenasadseal 
eid elteit heeeadidiguuddhaiedaesta eo 

Township 26, rang 
SE. 4 of NE. 3. {NW. } 4; NE. sof SE. 3; 8 { SE.4 

itl 3 onl 2. tee RE a ey eecese 

All itn iadhatetihs bbtdiednh abikthe C6ddtbOE CHOC eRKeeCetenaneeueas 
Di. itp acene@ eee nebeenenebagdedsestesegsqntedourccoooess 
SR cttagkedebeveccddddacasecesasauasediocscuceues oo 
i atta deuh int aden eetesdneihdas cunassenacene os 
itn anidnendhnéacaknasbabvcettbacatensaccesese wn 
tl nnddavegtdandtacqcusenehesdseeess ian ocae 
i i tiehaddbaanh 660s ieeddsbaenedeacsssennsceccesce ° 
hit dd sien deekidedaeeddedsnsndiedeénccecesadencescecces 
a diatndidweeeedutdaateneseees bhabmemans mapacneti 
iii bat oneeieeadieantennekimeééeumeanee sesdeeoens 
Eilat ins bitnteamdemb ob dtent~ensoneneeceus 
Tit idniciidee th achnaeeetibhbatneteedeosedehooesédeuns 
DTDs nthidtekebtinks diab nendenatadeaadéusentecsqnse<asesae 
Se lis i nat ee ttewaadedaahatbraeebeeband 
i idaddunsnhdetnt nant dddndocantndaddadeteocanensdedeest 
SN ied didsede dudddebadsesdedaseedaseoes satdecceacesesceoues . 
UL 02: blchuna Ghbagdeddddcdhnetenncatedubeuseuteedaninened . 

Township 27, range 8: 
i sd oicin de chvadindenddddntaddcahudcumstsinqunesvetneccebéa e 





PE Dk aie dbahantiptesackes deb scasienebeodhdndeaenadacere 
All see. 
All see. 
All see. 
All see. 17 
All sec. 
All sec. 
All sec. 
All see. 
All sec. 
All sec. 
All sec. 31..... Ed sncid ddiddadinydedddsuaddddcdandecee«s< 


Township 29, range 8 
E. 4 of NE. iW. 3 of NW. 4; NW. 201 SW. ti 8. ,0f SW. 
= MMR ME IT ads Séddcdcccceccesccee 
ca caddecdcinddeidcsdeuecuccaceebege 
I bs dcoddccdccccccccccesedcoccscoenscncceccovsce ° 





Acres 
724. 22 
402. 44 
204. UO 
( ) 
$0.79 

.. SO 
25. 30 
6.77 
679. 45 
) 
yi 0 
) 
49 
J 
613. 67 
669. 48 
73. 41 
640. 00 
604, 39 
640. 00 
C4 ”) 
772. 00 
tre i) 
2 0 
< AJ 
640. 00 
40. 09 
75. 98 
64 () 
) ) 
( 74 
1) 
{ 4 
) 
) 
( oo 
) 
( 0 
400. 40 
f OU 
bat i) 
( 0 
"t 
Be 
0 
> 
4) 
{ ”) 
} 
C4 0 
4 ) 
“) 
¢ ) 
é 0 
f 
f } 
c } 
f ”) 
f UU 
( rh 
f A 
f 
C MN 
ee Q 
. : 
639. SO 
6. 
f 
C4 
t 
ft 
t 
é 
f 
f 
f ) 
f 
f 
64 ) 
64 ‘) 
440. 
160. 00 
40. 00 


640. 00 
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Township 29, range 8—Continued. “eee. ‘“ Township 21, range 9—Continued. 
BEC. Boece 0c 0 50600600068 690 000000000590 E0SS584S rE SSE C eC 6Cee“ees e868 OD | BARR BOC. BO. cn cece rene ew ee eeweeewseecesaees SbGGeSetnedbebececceccc. 
BE ane. Th. nsveccctc ds bpocesewerenncdalwbumediivah dabsdiibats ducbui wie 640. 00 Allon. 35 ee ne chee Ei cee ebamasascess.... 
BEE nt. Bnicesimendisbddseesogeadngiiodns dia diecast aie tt RS tio Ske Ok ee 
EE ag ee * eR pC eS i es ae 400. 00 All sec. 1 i Ee i eee ccc aubic secs. 
8. fof N: §; 8.4 lots, 2 8,4 8 607. 73 a ek ee a 
ae se. Bh ivcwareasindrowonthvasndve stmt marnietonhs ona. 08 esr es SE. pe NS: 3; NE. + of SW. 4; N. } of SE. ts 
il sec. 35. . 00 BO Be oo dented dd abanneadendesssyee....... 
Township 30, rang Lots 4 to 16, ‘amehsatee, 9 - Ti. 
BIA GROT wn cicin cgnvncnstnstio ben tiidibthatebi<ees 606. 20 8. 3 of NE. i: SE. 4 of NW. 4; SE. 4; 
All sec. 3 eveceeceess or evccecesaccscresesosocce 622. 63 N.4; SW. ; N. 4 of SE. 3, sec. 11. 
All SOC. 5.0 eeceecnrecerecenenceeeeteeeerceterecerene 644. 7: 8. 3 of SE. ; lots &, 6, 00. 13.....-.- 
All $00. 7. 0eecesererenereeeneserntntneneetaneeetsteretetarennnntne 700. 44 N. | of NE. }; BW. of SW. }; lots 8, 
BE Gs Oy ce ctcvccopecgsthe ccccsccodecescsee édecthapnbpbe tenn chheten 640. 00 N .}0f8 8 -40f8 ; lot 7, sec. 17 
BU GIB Es, concchbcaepeedusoos cath oaedihi ae adiadedaio ons J 640. 00 NE: fof NE. of SW. iB. of SE. 4; lots 1 sé 3 
8. 4 of N. 4; 8. 3, sec. 13......... Ebocunn venice ndant lich eal 4380. 00 SE. } of NE. ir +e SW. 4; N. 4 of BE. 4; lots 4, 3, 6, sec. 21... 
= 4 = stains bowennderep Sipe coconsessoasgumebaedbekenaaainet _o pag é 4; bs Bp NOs BB eke tens aconcseesedsnsec........... 
DUEL... . Sas cnnscon niesodetiphanwydaoubedioasatadeindiea 704. 00 Ailet. Bnevtennnessnesennseteneereneeteneetenei 
De OE fcc cnccdcdsthesastnngeuddbeusebuatiinesintyaeaiin 640. 00 aes 2 ee ERR LINERS TO AAG OO 
TN ane ee Ce lial ee ee ate i 640. 00 W. pe see I a a Se EE | 
E. 4; N. 3 of NW. &; 5: 8 eo BW b Be Diiecads nde dices sdsseancceden 480. 60 Nj tN a BW. tot of NE. ; NW. 4; N. § of BW. 4; SW. } 
EIU oo. oc vvccsevosienésnakbinateidbaaes teas anand 640. 00 7; SE. i of RA noe bea aE paca ccccss.. es 
STEM. vsencenseboebesiainetaaiiapaie-dalebeannaie 640. 00 All seo 13s ne cere Pe eiteencs Ue Ueaeabet emote eréscccc.. 55.55 
MBAS. ole unc ch oaccesenedndcwsendea coiveniansaianielbiaanmmctill 707.74 | noe *, range3: 
PND, BBs te poh evs 000 tnase deetesnsceueen kd waded s ahaha a edlbesie 640. 00 gun ee. Se en eRe dan heeeecccccscccs 
Lo GRE BB, TGs. cb enancpccccccccessensssnossatsndenoctseantenses dees . 640. 00 | Lot 4; of N. i UGE, Dien i baauvbetatmoeséeesssede.......00 
Township 31, range 8: NE. of W. 4; fots 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, sec. 7........ 
All sec. 1 Fh adn Senpen cde ueenae ben son dih deh bd ea aa menamaeie 639. 96 ow. oe » SEC. * cent ee nseeeeceeneeneeteneeeteeeeeeeccss 
Alls 606. O1 +70 p BOC. Dh. on ew nnn ne een ne ee nnn ener nteeennnen 
All see. 744. 84 Swf ~¥" 4; lots 9, 10, 16, 17, 18, sec. 13............--..----. 
All sec. 640. 00 GBB. BT acc cect cnc cossccweccccceesccccncewecesscccccse... 
All sec. 640. 00 8. 4, Sec. Planch dahkmebebedhnessesnStbinebedtboctodccccecs.. hie 
All see. 1! 0. 00 E. 4; lots 1, 3 PC ste scasGhel ects ehbbeed ob becesbececscc..sce 
l = N " 4, sec 
All see. 640. 00 , + BD a ewan nceecccec senna enecceceseeseseeseseeserencnns 
All sec. 17 640. 00 oe i Pe ak end nea Bekeagecce.....-.... 
All see. 751. $4 hee Coe CEL LCL Los ce Sieh seid Ae Garmeeebnescccs ccc. ce 
‘All sec.‘ : 640.00 NW. 4s x. 4 of SW. 4; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, sec. 29................ 
All sec. 23.......- Sis oie devets descvenkaatdieensuhateesdeehareee 640. 00 ec coer enerneenn= «> nent aeaap ee renee oSeSe-~--.. 
NEND. Gs ccin tov svicnigan nai tesgitaapiananbnmegtn ghee 640. 00 All sec. 33 oe 
ae ad SA I a ee elec a ar 640. 09 a Se a kab pe ccec- ; 
PAR tah OP aioe ricAcdov ose scav8ndgrespasdnldbed Mahronetiighcsas titi con. | TOURS 36 cos 
WN BO MRK cio oop ccs n donc sla dieitaauéncdainae ama ied 743. 20 Hl see 
All soc. 33....--.-- M odichdus die Dracgadnns tees apdiadaouuaahd 640. 00 All see. 
NEN GB WS, Ss This Saas dnkidnincentiedes Giiaasnede Gammbonieaaaaimaaa 640. 00 = sec. 
Township 32, range 8: aio. : } 
N. 4; SW. 3; N. 3 of SE. 4; SW. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 1........222..---0. sees 600. 80 \ 
TEE OOD es ee eve thin depebatesct oes bd 645. 41 ‘All se * os : 
MIU Mia wav sac y sais SebdAcdindelnkss paoahdanisics ss Winbelon Taub etated 653. 08 ‘All see, 36 
ROR ie coon Cadac ddlgail pv dkkeed ceed inedesewascndadccaeieten 631. 62 
ro Neo igh AR RSS PR VT Ae AA EIT PRI IIS 640. 00 | Township 3 range 9: 
eM Be na.) i S36) Sika eked nea aude doamtareskasbiends anata 640. 00 - - 
BODE. 1B a o'c'c wudncc dec clennidcpebucwekobcdsecdbisasccdsnticecssonee 640. 00 ‘ 
PEIESOK Uso pw isic id edvadunsutudeseusdddshasbabeies ditties 640. 00 
BOGS. 18 oc con ccccddssdhdccasensedentlengaeuudl sat budadscsnce eee ‘ 640. 00 a 
BUOOD: 19 o uidc vc ce acndsdatciaslessbiksacticceralidstiekssts seueael 637. 79 ; 
WMO: Tos 6 cccdi Lackenkcacsds Unksdes ben tissaakeweeseetelapee 640. 00 
BE: Bais ina cticnncgecsoae el aiductivdean Venpeseinkkica ee 640. 00 ae: os 
MOG: OF. |... < covbdcadediostvdusbishedccbanewattsenbebebesenteman 640. 00 All sec. 35 so a : ¢ 
eee te SII ales | aaa 7 
N. bof NE. b, see. Bt.eess cocoa. > 000] NEY 8. got NW. =A WoW ot SW sae HB a a 
ee ree rie ereetane ences rete sere jn oo N: eS Ue NU OI sci cccca..-...-..-. 52 
| sec. 35...... a skeccpbedcoussabsnessibsscscebaanaiuoniesenasacet sae FBR 8 Food Aha. eee aclipmetiar ala RR aplent eeenes 64 
Township 16, range 9: 3 at NW. ot Ni i; 8. Jof NE. i; NW. 4 of NW. }; 8. goof NW. 3; S. 3, 
Biund. 145. sli cab cs cuttc sbtuad bade tasoie cas ckeacin aac cee eee 640. 00 Townahi ) range | ee i 
All see. 1920010000 800.80 | "All in Dig ciaie de ins ds e 
BB wee, 15. » cc ccduds bande tian tens 6etenrhs dates ucttebGenaveedwpe lean 640. 00 ll Cee ne ee nen ee ee na os ccc ece 9 
E. 4: E. 3 of W. 4; SW. 4 of SW. 4, sec. 17... 222... 22 eee teen eee ne ee 520. 00 aoe 5 See ee 
E. 3: E. $ of W. s, 900; GR, Ssnck ccs sendapwtberssagneionsssces auewaen . 480. 00 All te TVS ARS foe 0 SR OF ne 64 
aN TE cos d ociphtbewsdehelahuianaiasabuseeteiaceaa nasa 640. 00 nn ccs 64 
oes iinsinces anche note rdudsoawnqocsmbadSupahsess $esndsuausrkod ane 8 jot N. ee eT EC a daes cee scs--------0 4s n 
All sec. 27....... minnsciasees. ou airidshheca hpi abeeekebed= aseaniaaeeal 640.00 en hina 640). 0 
RET 6 icine atigan swath sticad sgunee baka eae tatich = soheeneceabnel : 640. 00 SI a 64 
RN eo Rie eee Ne ae nr ns ns nccccccccccce 64 
i Tn. oS. nb aind beeen seen detinaiabeksnnes Weme q bbdabeet ° 640.00 | pS ARR GERD CORRS, CPE ei (4 
MipRT Cn ont ee eee re 640. 00 ee 64 
Townstip 20, range 9: I UE a tll ais cel ck Ais Da Wauigcenndusccccccccccsccees f 
S. sof NW. }; W. 4 of SW. }; lots 1 to 14, inclusive, sec. enn 717.47 PO abd dind Subd oedee satis wetladgdbGehesaeecccccccscssss-sce 64 
N. 3 of NE. 3: SW. } of NE. }; NW. 4; NW. 3 of SW. 4; NE. } of SE, Ne ew... eee ene G4 
h, BUR EE.» ass pede dee ganndhe bliin athe ansehen nb ehabin 360.00 | Township 31, range 
E. } of NW. }; SW. }; lots 1 to 12, inelnsive, sec. 13............ 712. 33 | All sec 561. $4 
NW. tof NE. }; NW. 4; N. of SW. 4; E. } of SE. j, sec. 15 360. 00 ey i S67. (8 
Pane We rns nis oka tuckcs senbaies eaten ta GobLbnne ka swiswneuatanas 7 640. 00 409. 44 
ie sec. Ei at Sit. i woo. Ht iD a ea we ag cess cele ais cabelas ae < i ye SE NW. }; lot 1, see. 7.. 2 
V.4: SE. 40 WR, Ted chnecnceskidecededssicsnennnehean ‘ . 00 ; 
Bib eed FRc, . ss «s onnsnakhisbdnaalasasconnnebakeiebepaieileaninone ‘ 640. 00 6 
NW. 3; lots 1 to 12, inclusive, sec. 25..............-0--ceceecsceeces i 628. 92 is 
NE. }; N. J of NW. }; SE. Porn. A eo aa eres 280. 00 Ail’ 64 
N. + NW. i, 30. 29 SS nee OREN ke he oe 80. 00 2 
8. } of NE. 3; E. 3 of NW. 3; NE. 4 of SW. 4; lot 2, sec. 31.......... 239.19 - 
NE. sof NE. } ‘: ‘SW. +: OT. 5 ie es OO: Wicca bs <k5n5cs cannes 240. 00 hoe. #2... SS 4 
NE. fof NE. }; 8. dof N. §; 8. 4, soo. 85.0.0... 00000 520. 00 SOIREE ki wisesssstapeanbidencting TIMER GSnpdacesccen---+- 
Towns! ar range 9: All see. ; . 
ddd GUE Son sin nest goes ede acxtenpeceneed eunsptetee theses sucusadhonn 4 906. 19 NE i 8. §, sec. 29..... = 
a: raw i: NW. } of SE. 4; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, sec. 3. 472. 08 All see = 
E. } of E. }; NE. fof SW. 4; SW. 4 of SW. 4, sec. 8.8 e oe 240. 09 Township _— 
All sec. 7 $28. 40 SE. 7 
‘All see. 9 BoE i a Seb ebthp snonsehbaGashtd>enrabhteks ang tdhbesnceh 898. 36 Township 2, range i on 
All see. 11 640. 00 ae 
All sec. 13. 657. 20 x. _ hot Nit 4; 8.4, see. Ti..: - 

: All sec. 15 UE EN ail aa see Tihealiees cscs ec. s5cecee- ene -ee* = 
‘All see. 17 640. 00 of BW. 4; GE. 4, 900. 23... 600.055... 20-2. ----- eee ae 
All see. 19 645. 88 SW. ow. § : W. j of SW. 3, sec. fai fs 2 250. 00 
Ali sec. 21 640. 00 SW. } of NE. 4; E. }of NW. }; W. 4 of SE,? s- os 33 
soos. S pg Bio N, orNW. . : SE. tof NW. 3; lots 1, 2, 3,4 30... _ 
All see. 3 » oO 
Ail bab. Gi s......-ncoseveccdivavecbioinasdioans ES 640. 00 ri SE ae 3, see. 9. aaa 
All see. 29... 640. 00 NW 3; 8. 4, sec. 15 160. 00 
All sec. 31,, 642. 78 cnccsdnetulbddnduabbs acs 
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Township 27, range 10—Continued. 


All sec 


All see 
N. 4, sec. 
All see. 
All sec. I 
All sec 
All see. 
All see. 
All see 
All see 
All sec to 
All see? : 
All sec. : 
All see. 
All see. 3: 
All see. 3 


| Township 2s 


| 


Township 22, range 10: Acres. a 
AD) SOC. Lens cn nn ncn wenn cece cces Peer ereocesesseseecesccccccseseccs ° 745. 76 
s. ott 1, SRPPENEMNEN Mile cibwciedanbedececcccccséceccccse . 745. 00 
All cbt, Gi bn cite ete atein Ween bb bsee bes Siewedsbde pains cece cces cc cece 640. 00 
Alls gu Re ee 640. 00 

N. 3 of NE. 3; SW. tof NE. 3; NW. 3; NW. tofSW. 3; lot 6, sec. 13. 356. 66 
SW. 4 of NE. 4; SE. ,of NW.4; NW. Z0fSW. 4; SE. tof SE. 3; lots 

6, Gh Be I icearcen cn cnatinsenceduntecoscsccccccsccce 401. 07 

1) 90B. Th sc cwcedede cee edontees sesccscdcccisc ot ene eee ee eee eee eee 594. 28 
SW. 4 of NE. 4; E. 4 of NW. 4; NE. 3 of SW. 3 ‘N. 3 of SE. 4; lots 5 

oe) fl, NIE Iasi tan Sed ob.nb<cddscceeccan. coco . 494. 56 
NE. tof D NW. 2; W.40f W.4; SE. 3 of SW. 3, sec. 25.............. 240. 00 
All see 5 gO UNDEN adda cttbbnnbandccedccccss cccccdccece ‘ 640. 00 
E. 4; E. 4 of W. 4, sec sec. 33. 480. 09 
Lot 1, 2°3, 4; 8.4 of N. 479. 20 

Township 23, range 10: 

I) se0. loccosssessssse PONS GbSS Owes s ccacocesescéccccccccecs 952. 09 
Lot 1; SE. $, see. 11... 164. 42 
NE. ct SOB. BBa ccccoscssavecsedccccce 160. 00 
All cnt. Tice a ana sbeedcadaidcdodecds cocaccccccccceccce 640. 00 
AED 200. Ti 88 0b oko decd csewbeccéccccncéccaccacoce 640. 00 

Dobe GR b as chwidbdadass dnccccttedccccececccnckae 61¢ 14 

COOS COUNTY. 
[South of base line and west of Willamette meridian.] 

Township 26, range 9: 

All 000s Beate NUNC RNa ob 6560 Sak scisccece cocdicccveeicdinedc<. 647. 00 
Al 612. 00 
All 640. 00 
dsl se 640. 00 
Allse 614. 00 
All see 640. 00 
All 640. 00 
N 507. 00 
All see 640. 00 

Townshit 
All see 664. 00 | 
All see 672. 00 
All see. 684. 00 
N 322. 00 
All 640. 00 
All 640. 00 
Al 640. 00 
All 640. 00 
All 640. 00 
All 641. 36 
Ali 640. 00 
All 640. 00 
All 640. 00 
All 640. 00 
All 640. 00 
All . 641. 00 
Bn BOG. a eR Gda da cde doccedeeckcccnusceccecccccccenc ~ 640. 00 
MED UOG: Ti ce NaHS 6 dines 60 on so dedcnbdccdecdecccccnsccccecces ° 640. 00 

Township 4, range 10: 

BGO: Tce ENR ns 6664 ope kcccodcbnccnccccccccnccoctol vecee . 623. 00 
All see. IEE i 5 85034 idbdd oc cdaccdnaaddccctsccécecccce 587. 00 
Lot 1; SE. 4 of NE. 4; E. § of SE. }, sec. 5.....................-. 200 145. 00 
All see. . 640. 00 
All see. 640. 00 
All see. 640. 00 
All see. 15 640. 00 
E. 4, see. 17 320. 00 
All see. ‘ 640. 00 
All see. 3 640. 00 
All sec. 25 640. 00 
Alls . 27 640. 00 
E.} sec. 320. 00 
All sec 640. CO 
All se¢ 640. CO 

Townsh 
All se 637. 00 
- Seo. 3 634. 00 

597.00 
z. +, see. 7. 320. 00 

eS ‘ . 00 
All see. IL i sccm ees SINR RGNGL odaktnehonaedadht sakdceesscevecs by 00 
All sec. 13.... 640. 00 
PA Se EO RSE 640.00 
E.4; NE. tof NW. 4; NW.4 of SW.}: 8. ,0fSw. 480. 00 
AM 06. PRR giddhsiscc..--acuccewciccicceteoccsececr.. 821. 00 
All see. Bo ccksew acs 640. 00 
ME 808, TAs Gr mMMI Mia ellds esl. soos cnace -cccheoscaesenstccctes 640. 00 
= 920. DE vatadietiedae. 5... 640. 00 

ieee 4; W.4, sec. 27 520. 00 
Aus SCC. 29. . Scue 640. 00 
Bie OOO, Sa NAAN RE EES oc 5ch05 inn ssscecsecsanccccececcccccce, . 834. 00 
OR, Beech lars on ccss..2.05-.0.00k0502.c00c..0ccc, 2 640. 00 
All se6, Bo ssgtbcuis. DEPANAD bE Nod bac Uowade chs bee<cccchiceddcus . 640. 00 

Township 26, a: 
= see. 1 681. 00 
All see. 3 2 
All see. 5 oo 
All see. 7 690. 00 
All see gis srareetesteeeneee= : 640.00 | 
All see. 11 640. 00 
ANS. 1S ciation cetanins +... 640. 00 
All See. 15. 640. 00 
All 500.17. SWiuessaccwescsecs-..... 640. 00 
fi see. 19 87.00 
All see. 23 os 
All see. 25 640. 00 
All see, 27 640. CO 
All see. 29., 640. 00 
All seo. 31. . 692. 00 
All sec. 33 2am 640. 00 
N. 4; SW Nyse nse anckc cats cacco>a..ccece 480. 00 

Townehip #7 Tange 10: 

Ba OPM $e BE 2, 600: Loses. -.-cesce-c.--... Hida ose sail -- 240.00 

ONES odub sb socebeversesrceeeccccecscccecccccce 644. 00 





SE. 
SE. 


NW. 
of SE. 
NE. 
NE. }; I 
NW. 
Township 31 
tof N W. ; 
Lots. l, 2: N. 4 
‘ of SW. } 


SE. 


SE. 
NE. 
SE. 

SE. 


E. 
Townsh 
Lots 1, 

SE. 4, sec 


Lots 6, 


All se¢. | 
All see. 





All sec, 
All see 
NW. for: 
sw. 3 
Tow: ship 0, 

All sec. 1...... 

Lots 1,2; NW 


All sec 
All sec 


of SE. 4 
4 ONE 
.40f NE, 
of NE 
Lots li, 
E. 3; N 


sec 


er sec 
All sec. 


All sec. 


All ~ “a 7 
All see. 9 
Lots 1, 2 


E. 3 of 
Lots 1, 
NE. 
of SW. 
8. 4, sec 
All see. : 
NW. 








+ oi Sw. 

} of SW. 
N. 4 of NE. 
E. 4; 8. 4 of NW 
tofSW. 





} « NE. } 


fone 


of NE. 





3 of NE. 


} of NE. i, sec. 


Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 10, sec 
All see. 23 





pot NE. 


* 
_ 


, of SW. 
NE. } of SW. 
bite 30, 
-40f8 
N. 4; sw. 
N. 4; SW. 
W. 4; NE. 
NW. 


ma ‘Jot SE. SV 


Townsbip 31, range 
SW. of NE. i; W. 4, sec. 1 
All sec. 3 


lietided tte tettetet tt Ome eee eeeeee 


640. 00 
717. 00 
320. 00 
640. 00 
640. 00 
640. 00 
640. CO 
744. 00 
640. 00 
640. GO 
640. 00 
64 ) 
64 ) 
77 0) 
640. ) 
4 ) 
160 } 
64( ) 
64 ) 
64 4) 
4 ) 
52 ") 
160. 00 
Ps } 
640. 00 
781.00 
200. 00 
160. 60 
625. 00 
| ) 
621. 00 
798. 00 
5a AH 
440. 09 
200. 00 
120 ) 
(4 0) 
&0O1. 00 
300. 00 
an. On 
1€0. 00 
520. 00 
440.00 
LY. OO 
A (“) 
al uy 
160. 00 
165. 00 
10.00 
651. 00 
an. OO 
200. 00 
4 ) 
206. 00 
240. 00 
lt on 
360. 00 
SO. 00 
80. 00 
560.00 
Sf ) 
123. 00 
le ‘) 
64 ) 
b4l 0) 
672. 00 
4 } 
6l¢ 
65 
45 ) 
62 ) 
644. ( 
645 
§3K 
640 


400. 00 
320. 00 
6 ‘ 
Ai 

240) ) 
60K } 
554 

4h ») 
4m) ) 
lf on 
200. 09 
320. 00 
400. 00 
480. 00 
479. 00 
160. 00 
359. 00 


641.00 
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Township 31, range 11—Continued. 











































Township 33, range 5—Continued. Acri 
Lot 1, sec. 5.. 40. 00 SW. } of NW. 4; SW. tof SW. 4; SW. bof BB. 4; lots 4, 5, see. 11.. - 
SW. i of NE. i; E. 4 of NW. 4 NE. i of SW. & NW. j of SE. 5 SE. } of NE. p BW. of NW. 2; 6.4, o00. U8. ..............-....... 400. 9 
sec i. icine caiacbchecienpiliaeiiniag staan 200. 00 B. pot SE. 4; E. gf of NE. 3; of SW. eee Neg ot 
E. 3; S. gof SW. "}, see. © ecaniéuhocisamecsseatecdaueineenin ab 360. 00 W.+;E. of ‘ :8-40t8. *y of SW. - 
& All See. ti ¢0isteniinnivetenagusaldainainshubenmnminast cities aaa aac : 640. 00 of SE. ee We. 4; E. }0fSE. tof 4; BE. tof aE. vor 
Po) ose * angina damit deste apaiaeanceem miata ieeaingineiianainiadal 160. 00 2 Of WEG, GOO. TB... o cocdccncscics cocwseccncescescbedeqcese: ecotce 
NE. 4; N. OCW. i; 8. 4 of SW. 3; NE. } of SE. 3; 8.3 of SE. ¥ Oe ee ME 
sec, tos sales italien dpicalesistin heienmlaen dietician dnaiadiineda aan a 440. 00 N. -otNE. }; SE. } of NE. 4; E. § of NW. 4; N. 4 0f SE. 3; lots 1, 2, & 
NW. tof NE. 3; 8. 40f NE. i SE. RR ne oe ee Se I | Ga ea ee sss cc cee 
NE. 3 of NE. 3; 8. 4 of NE. PNW. j; 8. j of B. 4, sec. 2i.. 320. 00 BF. ot Si. 4; NW. 4; NW. 4 of SW. 4; lots 1, 3, sec. 21.. ae 
NW. i of NE, 4; 8. 5 Ni % aw 3 8. 4, SeC. 23..........--eeeee Se Fe + iver See ceetndade et adenine oocccccce 
NW. iof NE. 4; NV NW. 4 of SW. 4, sec. 25...-.........--.ece 240. 00 x i 8 SW. i; W. 4 of NE. j of SE. 4; NW. 4 of SE. 4; 8. 3 of SE. i, 
BE. 4 of NW. 4; NE. of SW. i; 8. 4 of SW. bw ER 160. 00 BEC. BB <n anna ann nnen nnn nnenncernnnnnrnevewncssnersnces ++ ence ’ 
NE. i of NE. 3; 8. bo NE. 3; NW. 4; SE. to SW. 4; W.4ofSE. 4, NE. i: N. i of NW. 4; SE. } of NW. i; GS. 3, soc. 27...-...... 222: . 
sec. 29. ti 5 cddianstideocasnimal 400. 00 A RRR pea gs Sd RE + 5 TT ; ° 
N. .2 of NW. %; SW. tot NW. _h, Sec. Wi cccutthukataeeecina ete al 120. 00 I I cca i a lah Ra a ~ 
- sof NE. & W. § of GSW. 3, sec. 3... 2... cee cccccccccceecesee << 120.00 | Township 34, range 5: 
Town ip 28, range 12: N.i; N et ce » S0C- 3. ...-.-.-----2- 
NW. 4; N. 40fS. 4; SE. 4 of SW. 4; SW. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 35......... 400. 00 N- j of XW. , Lae NW. 4, see. 5.- ; 
Township 29, range 12: 8. 4 of NE. te i 5 
SE. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 1.. sia ciate Sates Sail 4 40. 00 N. 40f NE. 4: 8W. YorNE. 38. }ofSE. § of NW. 3; NE. 
SE. j of SW. 4; SE. of SE. ea ile 80. 00 EE WEN, BB Gin oat 5 eecbieccaceeenadmanhaabnabelbdans.... 
NE. 4; NW. 4 of NW. . 4 of SW. 4; NE. 3 of BE. 4; S. 3 of Ait sec. 19.....-. 
ile hs GOs Sinan dia trseste enti o tine thems cnt ene epniaentauainabanmmengiiianticn 0. 00 + sec. 21 
E. } of SE 4, sec. 15 d 80. 00 £4; NW. 4 of NW. 3; W. fof SW. 4; N. 4 of SE. 4; E. fof SE. 3 of 
E. 3; E. ‘of SW. 4, sec. 400. 00 NNW. 3} soo. Oe lee a ane ean oo nas 380.00 
NE. sort 1E. i; 8. jor NE. i; BE. fof NW. i; NE. foiSW. 3, NW. SW. i; 8. 40f SE. }, sec. 31.. ae 9 
of SE. I hoists a aairereninien dine ink diced nde ase = 240. 00 E. 3; N. of NW. ; SE. 4 of NW. i; NE. § of SW. 4, sec. 33... ---: 4 
MW. 2 of GE. & GB. 48 GM. & 000. Gc ccc csc cwccdcttbadsecsusoas as 80. 00 ne ee ae i 
NW. i of SW. Ts caninde cs xcs pecdncccsvdudiaiebein mail 40. 00 Township 35, range 5: 
NW. iof NE. 4; SE. 4 of NW. 4; E. 4 of SW. 3; S.4 OfBE. §, sec. 35. 240. 00 NW. i of NE. 4; 8. 4 of NE. 5; TA: ee 622: 
ee 30, range 12: ai NE. iene’ 8. 3 of N. 4; N.3 of 4088. $0f SE. i SW. % 
TR Thc ce: eeisnsivciice sé dickterenecncniapa maisictattn itch eaetiittaiaciditneiinptin destained - oe. RRS 2 on cnuaboccenpinnedeetiedindbeindeiaethaambemibecse: <cccccce 
ES Of BW. 06 Olle 6 S08 Be iectntrscacccenibcnsaadiiecmnaael oui 240. 00 wi jot Ni ae Was OW. ROL EM. OD 2d nse............ 
BME G, 000. 6, onccotcécstcvescedssvontanssin iabtidaieaaaa 6 2.00 BR 800. 7. cccccoccccocescccesecsccocsssomsenceererestepoces-<-cccce ° 
BW . &, O88. b ccsncccncectébebnéuchadibdidasidpeieenaioainiaininell: o 160. 00 All —s ln © 0 ced ewnesssscecasecsveseseccdoes seecreseeescoes ccs cocccce f 
BOB. 3 of IM. 4.000. 6. ...n-curcccsnnihedsiniecsdginevunesesiaadia 3 40. 00 EERE. DE onondacguanctick nine aenamsc ccs crocs 
As MN. £68 Wo 5 OO Mh dees cnccncciintibisdasen ecilpasdeeien ij 400. 00 SIE TR nd acelin ise ratekie eenaanERaitdabecoscocccee ( 
Beh, CAD. 8B so nunna sohtcbiatdlincnieiiddabetmmnibaaaaaimdlbale oo 320. 00 BE £06. UB. cccccccedc cccccceccsosccscccscscccssoccocescoses +. ccccce f 
NE th UN iia a a cal 40. 00 PRACT (ERR SRT eae 
SW. i of NE. 4; N. 4 of SW. 4; SW. 4 of SW. 4 NW. i of BE. 4, oe NE. i: NW. of NW. 35 | 6. got NW. & W. } of SW. &N. } of SE. }; 
BOC. Bh n nnmeaguncccoveccnetannsnccodpackidtde donssecsetossbichusse e . 00 SE. } of SE. }, sec. 19 
W. 40f E. 3; W }, see A a a 430.00 NE, 3 of NE. +S of NE. i; NW.4;N Lhe ae e of SW. of 
Lots 2,3, 4; NE. 3 of cE VEC yes were: . 243. 00 SW. 4; SE. tof SW. 4; N.$0fSE.4; S -40f SE. 4 
E. 3 of NW. N. 4, see iach csiictdatbsdanmnilendhcndcbittindtostinkiuke 80. 00 Sa th GE Ena dhioekiwesenaniietaer ph igietearcnnncs sce 
Township 31, 12 PI SEE. With cw rdtecuietnsatnabinakinkinnimibpetnetbcoreccceecce t 
Lots 1, 2°c: & er a eg 146. 00 I mec ece f 
SE tof NE. 4; NW 4 N. scr sw. 4; SE. }0f SW. 3; NE. 3 0f SE. N. jot NE. i N haee oo, + 8 pot a -4; NE. sof NW.3; 
4; 5 4 of SE. 4, sec. 5 Parte maser eins aeaosteensnanoweses 439. 00 sw ae & Oe. 27~.-...-..... 4 
8. 4 of NE SW. tof NW. oa ew. V. 3 N. 4 of SE. 4, sec. Te. s-eeeee 356. 00 8. 4 of NE. ONE. “ki of Ni of NW. i 
sw. tof NW. 4; NW. 20f SW. 3, sec. 9..........--.--0.0---. 80. 00 ’.40f NB. ,0fN NW ‘e Wii B.yat N ft - 4, see. 2 
tte SZ, 8, 200. Eh. scntsinvininavibadiblistinciivhadibuitbhinin 52.00 SE. ae 3; SW. 3; 4 of SE. 3; SE. 3 of NE. 3; of SE. + 
SE. ¢ of NE. ¥; lots 10, 11, 32, 4, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, sec. 13 ..... 110.00 Deen ee eae eae ee ee tece w 
NE. 4 of NW. 4; NE. jots 4; &. pot SW. 4; SE. 4, sec. 15. 320. 00 N. 3; SE. i N. dof BW. ; SE SE. - fof BW. 4, see. 33.... €: 
E. 3; ‘N. hot SW. 5 ot SW. 4, sec. 17 Didincsticctinivednides 440. 00 Ni’; = : of es OF Dh, ERE Mio nawsinwenssddncsouse § 
RE BEG Th icastenceviennieuntitibdpmaiaiiiis 640.00 | Township 36, range 5: 
Lots 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, sec. 23 . 485.00 Teen Ne aa . f 
BGs 4, 6, TR GOD: BD wcmmmwcnitinnracnnisitigustnccgies taints 126. 00 i a le in eee cnceccccces f 
BM O08 Tg didn 50s aa nda do teins Diss oleutasoniee baad 640. 00 ' BE. 3 of NE. 5 NY of SE. par; a hoe Se thgacccsence j 
N. 4 of NE. 4; NE. } of NW. 3, sec. 33..-2.-.---ececeecccoeso-ences 120. 00 NW. vibe Wee Niet 8 ,0f SE. Can. Tibeesacton " 12 
N. } of NE. 4; SE. 4 of NE. 4; Ww. pornw. 4; N. of SW. 4; SE. RW ot eel eeceac.caeccce 4s 
Sof BW. ts G. BOS OUR, BOOB GB ais cvnstnces cocrdccctebecosseans as 400. 00 got Sot aw. = oa 20tBE. 4;S.40fSE.3,sec.ll.. 2 
Dowmainty BO, UMD TR i Ee ROIS SR I a Seeeamesececescccccs (4 
N. 40f NW. 4; SW. 4; SW. dof SE. 4, sec. 25................-.. iad 280.00 x sors. ame Dh cceMaliticn ianiliiaiaiesiioe EE vance 2 
SW. }of NE. 3; NW. tof SE. 3; 8. fof SE. 4, 00. 35....-.-..-0 slits 160. 00 B. § Of BE. 4, 800. 19... ...---aennnennnnecorecescesceeens-+-n2+ . ‘ 
Township 31, range 13: Lot 8; SE. tS. i: N. $ of NE. 3, sec. 21........ (RN 
Lots 1, 2,3, 4; SE. 3, 900. 1 ..ccccccecceeccccccecccccccsccccscccce oe 318. 00 a8 ey: of BE 4, wee oennnnneeeecenceceensecsccess++---2-08 : 
° o » Sec. 12 
Total Cots OComnty cocucsctonsciccsmnscesatsnewe ae es e--= 106,563.36 Pe t  weadaeetbeside ; SE. sb W is N.GofSE. et ‘SE. "$ of SE. i, 
ts BOA TE... .cnncsitquacnctndiimsintntdiaenmdindingsigtibebeensetecce: 20s +200 
CURRY COUNTY. oe of NE. & NE. aks ec a 
[South of base line and west of Willamette meridian.) Dovmmep 31, eae & fof NE. #: NW. S. 
nship 34, range 11; NW.+0 8 ° SR Bscsnccceccccccce 
Touns oe 8 . i ao G18. 05 =. AoW 4; Gj N.gof} NW. fi SW.iof at s. 4, sec. 5....... - : 
Ww. By Ok Wcdo edb decandbinsdnicdsesceutie = —s gig. 40} NEE. 2; W. 8, 800. 7. - 22 e e ne none nn ee en ene cn enn en nne ese ee eee s 
NW. 4; SW. i NE. 4 Of BB. 2, 060. 7... ---.cesccceesseeceeeseecene ROP N. §; SW.i; B. § ofS EB. FoR NW. Fotis Hawes 8 
ee ee ae See et ee tame tase.3; 05S 
SE. + of NE. 4; NE. 3 of SW. 3; 8. 3 of SW. 3; SE. 3; lots 1, 4, 5,7, ‘ines On Oe I Deda stctcnenccss.-.-.-0-00 
: ger eee BW BW 5 I nee cannnnnennn- - w 
be Als SU a a ee oe i ie Na z 607. 81 sof NE - of sec. 21......---- Peeansbesesscocee 
: toe T TNE BE. 4; Ne. t of NW. 4; E. } of SE. 2; lots 2, 2, 3,7,8,9,10; aety if NE aan dot NW. 4; > 
of N ; ; * 
OA WR 0k Sil Ut isthe hadivndiplimsdimdo canindnaaiaed ites aia outa 2 455.78 8 ie atl 4 of W. § of SW. 3, sec 
All sec. AREER GEREN SIRE On RS Fa. a Sea ein 640. 00 ee {NE. 
NE. te tah ; NE. 3 of SW. 3; lots 2, 2, sec. 19 ............... ows 147. 07 f 
Ny NE. i; E. $of E Sy OE, OU Ws spc btscreeddibcanatetuinte.ceuen 288.70 SW. +0 
i Towamlp & range All sec. a4 gle dtendiaibeiemestaides 
N. of NW. - sw. sof NW. 4 Sw of SE. 4, sec. 19...... 356.00 | mo 
be se. pot NW. 4; E.}0fSW. 3; “itisr. ; 8. 40f SE. 2, sec. 29; 240. 00 647 
ie 12.18 Township 35, range 12: f 
ae E. 3 of SE. 4; lots 4, 5, 6, 800. 13 .....-ccccececeeceeeeee a 
a TOTS DINE. + 4; “BW. {NF. 1 sec. 11 ef 
ate 0 : UR, 6 Re 120. 00 b Bhs a soacessessb ess poacher aasslastssstessessccecnccccss +77: 2 
ee NE. 3 of NE. 3; SW. 3 of NW. Sy NW. i of SW. i; SE. fot SW. Be ON ee eS Oe a ee Te ona caw i of SW._2: 
it NE. 4 of SE. 4; 8. } of BE. %, 900. 18.020. -.. che wegseva-ovnees 280. 00 Bb fotNn f aie wf Be, he NW. Mees = 
a W. 4 0f NE. 2; NW. 4: NE. 2 of GW. 38.9 of SW. 4; BE. 2, seo. 3. 520. 00 NW. tot NE. bof NEL: S ale. AGW LofNE. 3; &. 
= i) e SE. + of NE. 3; 8. sof SW. 3; SW. 3 of SE. 3 » SCC. 20... ..-.-- erecee 160. 00 of] Ba , .40f8 ian of NW. of SW. iW. ae. ‘a 
Prt NW. tot SW. Ne. a Tr lskthtapess.--cceccce 
i Total Curry County .....---s--cceecccesacecncccccarecssceee 7,844. 64 NE Lol NE. 4; 8. g0f Oh s we 2, sec. EE) 5. ance 
i JOSEPHINE COUNTY. ——_ = awsupsied duds cuwss quetsis niaklaasies cee aeeeneeee stances 
: SOC. dh... .-.--- "Lot ecccsoceccesssecees eesecce as--+---208 
i (South of base line and west of Willamette meridian.j N. pot NW. > 8B. i of NW. ¥ NEJiof SW. iN. jof SE. 3; sw. 
Toe range 5: BE. §, O60. BB... 50-0. cccccsececcccscccwecccccsecccoses+--- 222°" : / 
¥ ws of SE. §: Sw. ee 240. 00 Ej me. Wi vnnd discvekgstabsehseiicaiaebpethesesecscccsss- +00" . 
jo & OF S. B, BBC. BO. cccccccccesccesesesescoececescovocedeeesscoece ccace range : ¥) 
N. ofa a NW NE. j of 85.3; &. RRR 338. 68 it. Cn Se eeaeresenes*--- areee socce 12. 38 
* Sh 1° rar? of NE. 4 i ALE ew. jot iu are coe Ww. 4; SE. i of SB. i, see. 7 oa ee weceaeesnresesoeee P ean 00 
> 0 ; 8. BOD. Dan oo occ occ es cecececocetsesdecccctcesesscocooossosors cee? - 00 
NE. } of SE. 3; S. che rae cete Rw. pot ies 6. of NB. & SE. } of NW. 3; B. goof BW. i; SE. 4, 000. 11-..------ 
GBS. B. ccccccccccccceeceesesesseeedsesGespoteseeeeesssescoosocucess sec. OOSroeccesesceseceroswoesocoowoeesescessoecooces s+ corosrs 
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Town ship 39, 


TX 


5—Continued. 


SE. of NE. 4; NW. 3 of NW. 3; 8. 4 of NW. 4; S. 4, sec. 15...... . 


All see Ds b wee on FO SOc sos owes cec ese csecseecerescccsocecccccccccece 
N. 4; SW. 4 _ eae eG Se SS 
All see. 
All see. 
All see. ‘ 
All see. : 
All sec. 3 
All sec. 2 





ywhship 33, range 6: 


SW. 4 N. —_— iy re ee ee Oo OO. Bo oo. coc ccc c ccc cc cccce 
Fendt ds i: a eee ge ooo econ enna renoe- 
8. of NE. #; NE. } of SW. 4; 8. 4 of SW. 4; SE. }, sec. 13.22.12... 
N A ies sof SW. }, sec. AA ARAED Rds ons Sew tacddbocddccce seces 
ak Sw i oe FF a ei 
© fornia NO of W.4; S. }of SW. 4; SE. i, sec. 21........ 

dof EES 


4; & NW'y NEA 
tofN NE. jotstw. i SE .s0fSw. i; w. Sof SE. 4, sec. 25. 


W. jof NE. } }; W.4; NW. ji of SE. 4; 8S. Sof SE. 4, sec. 27........ . 
All see Bn meee OER ADES 0 6 86600 Sede cco cecedecccccccccocececeseé - 
4 (NE. J NE, cn 
Nj BW. 4; N. dof SE. 4; SW. 3 of SE. i, sec. 33...... 
E lof NE. +: SW. hofNW.4; W. 4 of 8W.4; E. 4 of SE. 3, sec. 35. 
Township an range 6: 

N.4; Ee By BOs Bi ois oo on ono nnn en enn ccencensnsscccscccce 
N ti Ns * e- poi NE 4; NW.4; N. 4 0f SW. }, sec. 3........ 
8. tof NE.  W titi ac ukdvied>ongdblivtibheptiecsecéice 
SE. tof SE. + sec. 9 DENEEAAaehs pa didogeacsocedbdesdatosdcccescccoe 
SE i of SW. Ee hin kts Ghinge dob a albeoaiiedebho shea ctce 
W.j of E. }; SE. 125, oWitwi..... 
Bb; BROU MIR nnn = 02--2..sccnssacsncnnnnnsnnaano-se 
DOW . 0 OE eet I Bs 6b 6 won nc cc ccccccscccccccsccocsesees 
DTD cet. Bie iin nao on onic nccccncccccnccnccccaccacesss 
NE + of NE. 4; S.40fN.4; NW.) of SW.4; N. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 21 
E. }; 8.4 0f8W. 4, sec. AES be ennhe dik doen ddhahaanhess drab 
BE Sis th bono 0 6c ccccebccscastccdedcbaccosensocses 
SE. | of NE. 3; N.S of SE. i; SW. 4 of SE. }, sec. 27............... 
N.} of NE. 4 ? swe } of NE. bs NW. 4: sw. Tot sw. }; NE. } of 
OW Ae oko 00s schouscavesscaccnccnnacctsdencade 
Aid Ont ee a ian wen cacuscncescccccctccscansescspibenee 
E. } of NE. 4; NE. $ of SW. 4; 9. j of SW. i; SE. }; sec. 33...-.2 27 
Lots 1, 2, 5, sec. 35 


Township 35, range 6: 


E.4 ¢ i of} W.4; SE. tof NW. 4; NE. 4 of SW. 3; S. 4 0fSW.}, 
Se err rrrrr) Trt?) Pte T Cee Ce eee LoL e Te ee eee eee ee eee eee eee 

sw. bof NE t; NW. 4; E. 4 of SW. }; sw. + of SW. 4; SW. } of 
SE. sec. 3 TE Riisnin kbc danwtiné nn enghuaddmsecececcoous 
8 joi NE. sa 8 ef SW.%; SE. } of SW. 4; SE. 4, sec. 5........ 
N. 3; Ni 4 es by BEC. 7... nrccncsccccesccccccceece 
N. } Nv totais -tof SE i Bp NOs Boi Senn io sidsv ese deser cece 
NE i. othW te 8. 4 of S\N AeNE. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 11....... 
} B. § of NW E. 4 0f SW. 4, sec 13. ieabends 





NE uit is + xt of NW. : SyorNd SE. 3, sec. 

NW. tof NW. er 
E N. of NW. E. rors. hn Chi that whe adics aha 
NE. 3 of NE. NW 4 of SW. 4; 5.4 of SW. + of SE. }, 
RG i eR ihe win cadcocodewsccccc come ccoowescasectve 
8. 4 of NE. sec. I ad hinciiless andes tctr cndcededeabactoeh 
NE. 4 of NE. 4; SE. 40f NW. 3; , SE. t of SW fy 2a re 
SW. of NE.4; NW. tof NW. }; S. 4 of NW. }; S. 4, sec. 27....... 
N.4; 8 CGR ind tienes ud sbdvnes¢ccetcee ses cacneeene 
NE. 3 of NE. 4; SW. 2 of NE. 4; W. 4; NW.1 of S®. 4, sec. 31..... 
Nv. fofNE.4; 8. fof NE. 4; Nw +; SE. 0f SW. 4; SE. 4, sec. 33 


Tow nah ip 36, range 6: 


Township 37, ran 


Township 38, 








N. ; N. 4 of SW. 3; SE. 3 of SW. 1; NW. } of SE. 3; S. § of SE. }, 
0 Bd. in ccnesccccceccucesacduacudcscess 
x sw bet * a! ... LS pdadi hGeetpis gdeeqacedaeadumddiws’ 
8. }0 NHN A a ene eee 
iw ; W. sof NW. }: ss . 4 of SW. 4; S. j of SE. 3, sec. 7... 
N. 4; W of SW. ; E. Porte. he iaetrsatl tuk acbbcas dns angeea 
NW.} : N 3 SER 6 Cu Alba tbddnods cteccetedaventacses 
N. aN I A ai a i ao 
N. 4 of SW. }; BE. lots 5 5,.10, Sere MR eo: cot) see 
SW tof NEY 4; BO «$086. 4, ec. 23........... 
W.4o0fNE., +; W YN. 4; SE. bof NW. ; 

NW. tof NE. 3; SE. bof NE. 4; W -SOINW. 3: 

NW. tof NE. 4; S.JofNE.4; NE. Fol NW. i; 

ae LolNW. 3: 8.1 of NW. Ens bbs cid vasdnddednssedeagesss 
N. a ; NE.j of SE - co 

Es ine a A dodhs dv ececscecas oie dévébanguvlesbese 


Eee et NW. torNw. i S. }of NW. 4; W. }of SW. 





L. t, sec 
NW. 


%.4; SW.) 


; ; 8. raw hs; EL fotSE- i sec. li. 


,ofsSw. 


4; 
; 8.4 0fSE.4; NW. } of NE.}; SW.40f NW. }, sec. 13. 
N. 4; SE. sec. 1 


NF. {of SE. i 


N.4o0f SE. 4; SW. 3 of SE. Rddamidied 
e ies i Bie }; 8. i ja 1; N. i of SE. 
" sw. sof .. 2, sec. 
All see. 30; Uitte auahdssentiicss... aie ephas id dbibe civide Pi tartes 
All sec. Wee e 
All see. 3.4.4. 
All see. 5 
All see. 7 






Tee wee neem eee eeee Pee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee - 


- shee 
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All see. 23 
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360. 00 | 
360. 00 | 


640. 00 


593. 48 | 
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320. 00 | 
200.00 | 
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640. 00 
120. 00 
520. 00 
280. 00 
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364. 65 


394. 04 | 


40.00 
200. CO 


400. 00 
auf 4) 
634. 60 


400). Of 
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160. 60 


360. 0 


36. 40 


371.10 
320. 00 
517. 22 
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80. OO 
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20. 00 
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_ 640. 00 | 


gseese 
s2#2822 


Township 33, r: 


I a a la 
Bh Boat Oc nis. capa te lues auadmnercacdiees 
RN i oe kk Nk 

All see. 31 
All see. 33 
All see. 3 


All sec. 1 


i a cinwneas a 
a i i ee. scininbcndoceceees nccous 
8. os ih eed dedandeusachnutivedewecetcows 

All see 


All see 
All see. 13 
All see. 1! 
All see 
All Sec 
All see. 21 
All see. 2 
All see. ‘ 

All see 
All see 
All see. 
All see. 3 
All see. 35 





8. 4, see. 13 


All see. 15 


ABeee 28.00 Sto ei 
NE. }; W. }; N. }of SE. 4; SW. 4 of SE. }, see. 25... : 
NE. j of NE. 4; S. 4 of NE. }; E. 40fSW. 4; SE. 4, see. 2 
All see ao aa Sedma 
NE. \ {W. I t of SE. +, sec det 
NE. } of N f : Ww. a N N. sof SW. 4; SE c 
_ 8. s0f NE. }; Wo N. jof SE. 45 SE. } of SE. 4, sec 
OWnsip 4, range 
N sof N }of NE. tof NE. 3; W. 4 of E. }; W. 4, sec. 1.. 
MS Bee li et cadidbad ceca Sh dale emesis Sede 
Ww. bof NE. 4; NW. 4; 5. 4, see. 5 


PRG Toes csanebsias 
Add ddhi dd dddiudévewdsin devine cuseceocdis 


MONG Gis sb ccasecccoces be tudieduub wade 

SN Ea eéCddidaddds : 

Alls i J 

E. 4 NE Toft NW. ‘i 8 ,of NW. 4; NE. sof SW. 4: § SW 

All see. 21............ 

Bi eee Bath reiessnnsweseesennwaee-oneseesences 

All se 4 

All 27 

All sec. 20.... 

All NANA ARE a ea a ne 

I is ail Dali I 

All se 
ownshiy nge 7 

All ay 

Rae nia” Ett re stags" anne ses tewan acon sanncnn. ccccnncacsnnasteeee 

NE. N of NW 

N S 

SE. } W 

All se 

NE of NW f N Q 

BBOCs 1B. cclcccciccais 

Alfsec. 17........-.- acta 

All Papen eiann 

All oe : 

W.iof NE.4: SE s ; 

NE of NE W rf f t; W 7 2 

OS pe Lr Fe! a a ie 

All see. 31...... 

N. 4; SW.4; N. dof SE SW { SE.+4, sec. 33...... 

NW. i of NE. 4: NW. 3 Bek Gaalhn Geeks ; 
Township 34, range 7: 

N. 4 of NE. 4: S. 3 of NW. 1; 81 N. }of SW 

eec. 1. oe. 

Tots 3, 6,7, 8: W.4of NW f NW, NI A | j 

Lots 11, 12, sec. 13 ; 

SW.iof NW.4; SW Say Geb barehendstpenbeedsecasuceucécccsd 

ee IES Wie BL GUO, B05 ask cde dock dccccscdccvececese. 
T ywnship 37, range 7: 

NW. i of NE. 4; N.} 0f NW. 4; S. 3 0fSW. 4; SW. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 1 

All see. 3... 

N.4; SW.4; NW. 4o0fS 5 3 PE Gincéssccanee 

N. 4; N. sofSW.}4; SE. i, 7 uiiah meiimbesh 

N.4; N.d ofS. 4; SE ‘sw I I . 

NE.4; SE.4 0f NW.4; SW.4; V {SE.}, Ll 

All sec. 13... ‘ 

SoS NE. ts NU -is 8. 4,000 5... J, 

E. }of NE. 4; NW. NW. 4; E. dof SW. 4; SE. i, sec. 17 

8. } of NE. 4; Wik By 800. 19. cece ee eveee's 

Ratha adadadddduiddddddcdddicdedeiecedev'ee 

Nati di daa's Wicinig auwiada'e'vh'eiv's's's's'et'cee'e 

A iia clniclaiduia'clululciwigle's o'v'e'cin'de'c'ewucwe 

pO Se ida eta sha tate i 

E. 4; NE. 4 of SW. }; S. 4 of SW. 3, sec. 31. 

N. 4; SW. N. 4 of SE. 3; SE. }0f SE. }, se 

ERLE Uh dcaedadsaectbdedecancdecccscssécccececsss 
Township 38) range 7: 

Ee a 

Ap ete, G25<<...... 

N. Sot. 4; SE. oe * ; NE sof SW. N = ‘ 


Ww} hoof a? 4; lots 1 


eb O08. Wass we. ss... é ’ 

of NE. }; lots 2, 3, 4; S. 4, sec. 13.......... 
E. FotNE Eo ans cn cuvavennad dunsawe de 
Lots 1, 2,5; iw.t'S E. $0f SE. Ea Dac sinisahe'elateisidn'u' <uichila a aati 


W. 4; lots 3, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, sec. tO oe 
NE. 4; NE. £of NW. 4; W. 4 0f SW. 4; E. j of SE. 3, sec. 21.22.22 
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2970 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. JULY 15. 
‘own 38, range 7-—Continue: Acres. hip 33, range e 1_-Continued. A 
some a can ee aan eae | eee Ee RE 4; 8. }of NW. 4; NE. 20f SW. 4; 8. } of SW. 4; SE. 1, 
sof SV P.O... : 120. 00 trl re ee ee 
Riles 0. a b Set BW. 40. 2. RIE Be ov BASEL Ie . 649. 26 NE. i; E40 ofNW. 3; 8. 3, sec. 9.. : 
; ship 3 ge 7: pe pe Aare in orien de tmnt 
Towa eee ie etthintnenas chvuaesbkucebane tials eee 166. 83 N.4 of N. a; BE. t0fNE. }; SW. 20fNW. 4; NW. d0fSW. i; § 
NE. 3 of NE. i: 8. ,0fNE. i; W. 30f NW. 4; NW. t0fSW. 3; N.3 oto B sss inaied stn aknd a eentb as GUAR NeREhbEaSesccsssccene 
5 Be UP h wise Gouda an saics to daedesingin nit saa miamsine beeen Se ay fe SOR. LO an wn ee wen wee en nee mene ween teases wenn wesw eee eee ll 
By I E beri? a) 5800, BF aaa Anwuivicsedinaitincs sent 480.00 BW. 4 of Nis i; NW. i; NG of SW. BW. 7 of SWE NW? Ya 
N.} of Ne. . s0f NW. 3; 8. 4 of NW. 4, sec. 29............... . ee oe ee ee 
p 7: NE. 3; W.4; N. 3 ofSE. 4; SW. 4 of SE. 3, sec. 19... ..2°7°77°"°777 
ae yates Shai Sarees ee a kt es ee ee 
N. J of SW. 4; SW. d0fSW. 4; N. 40fSE. sof SW. 4; SW. 4 of SE.3 ‘ate te W. tof. 4 8 SE. hegee. & | - W. W. 4 sec. RR aeake soc... 
SW SUE Ustiecn’as h terk ikon nal, tated Bd Gs dated teal atone died os Kb en oe ‘ 5 aes OR ee, BOER, Min sGeieeehbebbiews Men cc-.o........ 
c i iW. 3 of SE. 3; lots 1, 2, sec. 7...... 245.91 tN 1m eniatedeieitahieiabteleiksinees........... 
NE tot AY: Bh ae 5 2 ar fs Bp See. Bi nn peace 
Township 32, range 8: me >. i N, aan: ee ee Se ae 
. 8. ; pay rage 8 45 B. $, 8OC. 1... 2... cs eeeneennerrcceecnnerceee - : e oe cami ab eew'skanedienkiendeiniaaanaen A Bee dacocce 
ownship 37, ‘ownship range 
All 866. 1... 2+--200-eseereereresseeecercessesececeseeessseennees . esl. 64 B. 4 of NE. | i w <j... 
CG, MC eerte oan o. .  e ca eeednn aeesouemsieanbraae . NMG. aguinctbatbicikutts.c-ieiateatd............ 
NE. : a N. of NW. 3; N. § of BE. 3, sec. 5.0.0 .c ccc. 351. 80 All soe. Baap ang nse Peat dtaetcoennn- non 
All si 2. 7. Mitte. TS ee. en | MOND, Wide ctbanbegtade si ecepahs deve sbcwangasdiaabecbdesccccccccce 
640. 00 
Se ose. 9- NW. 3B. p of BW. 3, 00. Uno 
Ri oe ee 640. 00 faa 4; N NW Tot sw is Laan... 
| Lead aed ealete + OO ao ye 1b. -seseeeeenseensereneeseseneentetsncasenceneesescoscoiceey 
sec ee ee ee a tot es ee ee ee - ‘ Ne EE ee EEE EEE EEE EE EET EE EEE EEE HEHE EEE EOE E HEHE RH www wnne 
: 640.00 
BE OG BY «on onneononnnoperescorenconeavecesosantonvenine : ID ioesnin esse cthtestuadinbbiceadnetiiabelens.+..,........ 
BB Be Sao Sooo eotapea ee see . i N. pot NE. 4; SW. 4 of NE. 3 NW. 4 SE. ¢ of SW. i; NW. 3 of 
en erent oie nas eee ae ae oe ; 640. 00 wei ONE $8, ot NL oANW. BEL YOANW. 4 SW. 
E. 4 of NE. 4 W. Foi NW. 4 E. j of SW. i; W. § of BE. 3, see. 35-.-. 320.00 7 ors. f BW Ot Be. 20 nnentsnnnncecsecer 
All S00. 27... 02. -20eeeeeeneeneesersesascarecanensseeceeecesnaneees - b E. 3; ; SUR scosace..-.... , 
€ 640. 00 , : 
All £00. 29. ..0-sesecceonererereresecerernesercernesseccnenecsescces ° N- 4; E. } of SW. §; SW. BOL SE. 3, $00. 27...---.000000 0000000002. 
All 4 BB. cencevadedsecqsdonakvendinubarananteasebesbban otabteuak 630. 41 M§ He i; NE. {ot sits W ie 
BE O00, BB. .« 5c ccrcvecseccesvnce supecbnnscdpscboanspbentesensquniate ao 0 ig RI ARERR ok EB RidenalgtSe esatae HN ae ice: cass a 
Ww. 40f NW. 3 > E. 4 of SE. 3, sec. ion chibadvedencondeqnteks tueseé -< . NE. ay BE, z0f NW. 5 sw. 4; N. ,0fSE. 48 3 i, sec. 33. a 
sty «5 - range 8 xe EL Minas adiemiiabiiietiliihicdose-......... ‘ 
0 BOC. Docc cc wccee 000 000 l6s ences e6eeee ceseesees cess oosese . h 
Ww.) oNee paw i 4 SW. i, W.j of Bis &, oe0. 0000 > Hoon pesp kas tof NE. % SW. tof NW. 4 NW. dof SW. i; 8.4 
.; of E. 4; NW. 3; SW. 4, W. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 9..........-.-<0 - . f ete wei eeee se 
OPN, 4; Si § tTSE. BW, fot Si BD Ml chvidesduce ‘ 440. 00 aoe SE eee ener aretmeerererss<--------- 
WW er W.4;E ‘ote . 2, sec. wesccescesscessccsecesesessosenes . 240. 00 All sec. ote ae tA Eek ee 
esses pot SW SE. fee Hoon - ie Nhe i SW. dofNE. Gf NW. 4; N. GotSW. 4 SW. GorsW. 
All a. Mindtinabée aga dgegk hives tbhendbetbagbbbpoatpquktadebuctied e , 
E.3 Ea ot NW. SW. 0 OIE ass tants reheviniiph Teonthenichl e ED eee ee eee 
Lot, 9OG, BB. .ncccncccccccecccccccceccccnsscescsocvcccuccscccccoese : Gnas fm “tof NW. 
EE 900. BE, .cicentncerencacs Savors socsesens cnnesereccenssoccsoacence ° b N. i; BW. it, 
Township 39, range 8: ou. NE i N 
ae meaneoenenttinceershetsstceeerscee pire erendre-scnb senses £2 a ed fase is 
x “hot Ni BW. Yad NEE NW. 3 of SE. 4; W. 3, sec. 5......... N 486. 20 in 4 so sell A ROR ORC PI 
BE O90. Foc ososaponnasesnnaaccnsacencscescennevosesecccenecesaees : ihe sw wot Ni 4; W. 4; SW. fof SB. G, sec. 23. 
NE. Tot BW. Sees, GONG, Oc iccdaeaetnionsthabnesctchoee . Se) oa ene 
Tu Se Ei-.-2+ 27s 1st rhnorbonssnntaeninepeebannsrsenerdrasetnysaees +: i saeW. ; BH. fof SW. ¥; SB. Y, sc. 27. 
BBB. Tc 00.0 69.00.00 50060 00000000 0505500065000 660000000005006006005 066 je E , See. Toe ve 
SE. or Nie, 3; NW. sofNW. of SE. 4; N. <a 3, see. me 200. 00 ar cick ee oe ec ' 
Nj of NE. 4; SE. 3 of NE. 3; Ww. te BE. §; W. 4.000. 7. eonnnnne eo E. Be iW POENW. § OW. i NG ofSEl E BW. ic SES, 
SOC. BD. ow we nce w cence cece eee c cere cesesceseesessewesessessssssceee ee ee Re a Rie 
en Oe ee ere ee tae NW. 3 of NE. 3; 8.4 of NE. 4; NW. i; 8G, sec. 35 22222 
WOO, Dh. cxcitcnsnt obo abtichine de xumenthe nie th dhe enhveeedks ttetcanenes b 
Nps +e yorlw Wed, Ere [ce bans 190.00 = E. 3; aw TaNW. re SE. ek ) ae 
0 0 . ’ 
N. Nit NW i: Bw: bINW, : NE. 4 of SE. tice of i aro ae ae 
Alls. 2 sonar ceaeee fines ieee res $40.00 B fotNE. ea 
id NE. 3; W. 2am. 4; W. 4, sec. 31 = EB PINE, PNB, fof BWeis N iN ate 
Townst pof8W. ) tebdeetedentesessaspemmmaammneee id Ghee ed Se re te EEE 
7 ip 40 at Re cer at Re Ee 
All tof SW. i: SW. 3 of SE. 3; lots 1, 7, 8, 9, sec. 1...........-.2000 e = gS ik yorNW ii Ni anit ii SW. i of Se ere . 
SOC. Dn nw cc ccccccccccccccccrcseseccescesessscocosccsosecces +8088 5 ’ : sec. 2 a 
EY ie ew. 4 orNw 7 Spits 2 2, 3, es 5 ose. 7......--.- a 536.12 E Joti f Bw, : Bw, ror jorNW.a: & 4; 8. Pian. Bs ccccce 
“SW. i: W. dol NE. $ of SE. 4; W. Sof SE. 4; W. 4 of SE. 3c NE. £; W. jot NW. 3; 8.4, 00, 2c 
NA ee ae SAE EeeE 609. 00 ay tet v.48 ER eS N. 9 0f8. 9; SW. FolSW. 3; SE.fot 
E.30f SW, of NW. i: W. i of BW. _b See. Dikniicndiaimenaadlie 280. 00 ROO Fl a aaa acerca aac eaten an yaa 
B39 ei of BR} e+ oS carpe RUIINER 129.77 SW. NW. 4 N sofSW jee! 4 of SW. 3; 8. en see. 29. ; 
1E iw. E. 4 of BE. 3, sec. 15... 360. 00 N. 3; W. dof #2 NE. 40 letties 
Ww eet at cae ty Aas . é ; : : 520. 00 Al se: 8 adalah ankex te Re... cece . 
W.30 OS Bee Se Oe 6 ie Eads anness6cncccccceuscen ° . EC Bowonses ep emapeveonns 
NW. 3, of te 40f8 + of SE. doi SE. 2, Sec. 21... .. oe 140. 00 range i: ; 
enti Late NCTA SERS BS ETL AD AN BAM Lr 
ow nip , ran a Tce eo 
aaa FN} of SE, 4; SW. fof SE. $5 lot 1, $00. 1... 2-20. cs» $90.76 oe Py an cand 5 wide | 
NGI WE. «supe séseahgnundicendtanaianaseinsckcsancseiaiad ‘ Sw. : : 520.19 
| on 4; NE. 3 of I tintek<sececes 2 
Total Josephine County...........sececcscsesereceeseeeeeeeees «== 167,480.98 of NE. 3; W. sot 4 +: NW TofbWe as &. yor SW. 4; NEG 
; JACKSON COUNTY. 2 Seren ost ee nnentineennninecethere~-—~ epee n 
{South of base line and east of Willamette meridian.] All ay I -eeecescoenee kos) OS RRS PRRRRhL E 0 
Township 32, range 1: 641.80 SE. sof NW. 3; NE. ‘o— 4, see. 16.22 eee. eeetnenssesnneeeee 
at ween eee e teen en eeeeeeneneeeeeae enna seen eeeeeeeeeenannename “- 637.88 + B. of 74 sec. 1 asses atacarestasataaccsrenneress-++---+*+ : 
AR SOC. 5.2... ccccccccccscccesccccoscose eee w ee ewere Steet ene en ene eee - . a : Oe BS 
All see. 7.00000 <5 65.00 bi ap Hews eee. 
SOC. Fincccccccccccvececseccecceesesessesceseeesessosrsesecese one . .s Se : ‘ 
ecepeeeececccesecee . 640.00 - NW 4, sec. 25..... 
AM 800. U1... 00. seccvnvcevecccccvcsopececcevers NE. } of NE. y ; 
All sec. . Pegbecodéeescoyoressentes omen inane cares eeneensss ee 19 06eRe . os N. Py of Ne . sn tae ey for ° - of 8B. i: 
All SOO. 15.2.2. 00 -ececeeercecee cece eenencerencseereeeeeeeseesessees - . 2 c . 8 246.19 
Hee eee renee ee eenn ewe eee - 640.00 31. ne ay eee rene an ae oe 
All SCC. 17...-.-+-e0rernreereeee ceseuesnsove SW. of a a siti 1, 00.38 $50. 00 
ee Be ne rr eee ee ee Mee nw ew a pe RAY serie 
E.} of NE. 3; N. }0fNW. 4; SW. LofNW. 3; SE. 3, sec. 23......... ° a DMB econ tenisives SEGUE NiaaBimespshcnecess+.0-+--0ee — 
‘ BU A Oa a ER : ‘ 
E. }of NE. i; NW. foiNW. 7; SE. foINW. i; bk. folSW. i; SEE rt Township a rene a ee ee 19.11 
' sec. ares wa een eee een e nee eee eneeeenee ens enneeeeeneeeseeeanan . . : Te. scop 7 
640.00 NE. Pot NW. : sien ou 
ee ee eT ERT | eR ee 4. SE. NW. i; 6. } of NW. 4; oe 
porn. wt NW. i0fSW.4 Sse bBo oe. 37 NW.) of NE. 1 SE: ' Bt , 3! 
aus worn = sean 640.00 wakes i; 8. 4 of NE. ; SE. } of of NW. % NE. f of SW. & 950.00 
ce nie. 0 eo ee PRA Es By ON URiiwuseas bo tandenactenedeceweoce saeeeeeneeeeee 480. 00 
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co - ses cnenecceeeeees ot NE. #: SE ences os os 
NEL Wii; NW. fois. E 8.3 8 oa Sw.iadNWiiecit albilaBscaccecceecce 
sw ST of NEE: W.4; NW. 20fSE. 3; 8. FofBE. ¥, sec. 5....-....... 42 
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hfp 39, range 1: Acres. 
of NE. ts Sw eee ewer aces eseeseess OOOO eee eee eee wee eeeeee SO. 
(NW.4; NW.7 of SW. 4, sec. 17........ SSSSSe esse ec cecccece 120 
Se, 2 Aes eCTSSC CESS Ses eds ecereeesibescecbcccccccoce 642 
E.40f NW.3; E.} of SW. 4; N.40f SE. } W.t0fSE. 4; 
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iO, range 1 
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$1, range 1 
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} S. 4 of NW. L ‘SW. i: SW. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 7...... 31. 4 
NE. 3 of SV. 4; 8.4 0f SW. 3; ne 4 Lof8 ey  § ee 480 
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1 641 
6 
ow” 
‘ 64 
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} of NE. ee pots Be OU Fenn end tile otengnes cee 319 
;: SW. i; ‘i, 2018) biden cs hak Cpt edie ett d Ceontie 5 


| sec 3 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
; 
; 
; 
; 
' 
zt 


4 
Zz - 
: 


DO bam Nt tanh at bm ba tt te a es be tb 


i 1 ob rs Bots. is NW i2 89 ew Ot. 2 
- see, 35 


Townsh pa, range 2: 





Ail sec. 13........ ise ‘ 

ADs en. 4 i NE. - NW. of SB. a. “SE. + of SE. 4, sec. 15.... 
BPP ENe BESO SO bobs 66 60 0 6uS0eb nc oboe ws 6000 6seseese Seceeocoseces iS | 7" 3. Lof SW.4: SE ec. 17 

N. rot Nie SE. dof NE. i; NE. i of SE. i, sec. 3.2227777722 2222. 165.57 W. Lot NW: Ce sune twee. 


ona 


= N. dof NE. 2: tof NE. 3; W. 4 of W. 2; SE. 4 of SW.3: S. i of 
i ot ME Sj oN ae ae peiec Be 


wee: b see. 19. ~ 
W. 40f NE. 4; EB. } of NW. i: N. 4 of BE 4. sec. 21 


win Benen we anne ee ee ne soe. 440.00 | E. 4 of NE. 4; W. i of NW. dj SW. 5 NW. 3 { SE. 4, sec. 23....... 3 
ee \ceNw: ‘3 W. 4 of NW. 4; SW. 4, sec. 25....00 0 a 24 


a SOUURORGRGROS Ga S60 cetescnscccsnesoscccegtececsseeeSecnsee ‘ 200.00 ee RR Sree eee eee : ‘ 39) 
. OF si So koe ccesene . Ler 

| oN i Yai if NE Loi NW. FS TOR a BE. I> Po. ey eters? se eteeccens 
AAA tere ene n nent wenn een ete nsnatnsaaneenasncaces = S waa ot ee 4; SW. 4 of NE. 4; NW. 4; 8. 3, sec. 33. aes 600. 00 
, E, ow. Bee 2 = 82522 22 2200 008 521.06 | é iis ok. 3 VE a Lae eedaueksheoectccatancsocousaen 640. 00 

. } 36, : 
i ot cide i ee» SEs 480.09 | es ae 672. 36 
RUTUE sh coh eh .00 | of NE 4; W. 4 of W. 3; BE. } of SW. 4; BE. ¥, See. 3. 22. 49 
Se aa Dna cirde tees -ce OO! + Meck ot. a ah seamrheshanpmennpaantes 2.0 
; SEY i; BE. i, see. 7... > 520.00 | 


SOtNWi Sor nw 











a thnd cowbdideetnses sows ceccccocccccccscecceses 629. 40 
RR dpe war denivtuds decccoscoccdssdeccccdetecess 640. 00 
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Township 36, range 3—Continued. Acres. Township 38, range 4—Continued. Acres 
All sec. 11 640. 00 Ge Ok Ges adaeeeds<c eebeereccccscouscasabarsaseseweseeesdcebscceces 64 
All sec. 13. 640. 00 INIA Mitahinegctaenagiaatenntancincdaeeabeedaast a... oan 
aR sec. 1i $40.09 PONE Micah hc so cugnt douse niendasmnbadsdbieneeiilehscaecee.... . ean 

sec. . 00 I Ui icin ty oh Melina hin itetatniia thd thntneiccs.ce..., pe 
All sec. 626. 96 sw. tof NE. 4; 8. fof NW. 4; SW. 4; W. 4 of SE. 3, sec. 19./°7""*° ~~ 
All sec. 640. 00 RS on Seuveds bauccecen seas chdegeebeeaaadeieailic.tss....... oan 
All sec. 640.00 Alles ee no -enonene he 

sec. . 00 is Ficciind dcddninancshasehthapiegeen trieinsid.os cece ‘ 
All sec. 27. 640.00 of NE. 3 BW. of NW. 4; N. } of SW. 4; SW. 3 of SW. i: SEI — 
All sec. 29 na: woe 
N. sof NE. i; 8 en een teen . 

see. 396. 00 ST Sel tattle cdathea Solbecbppadeeisesabecs+s........ 640. 00 
All sec 640.00 | Township 39, range 4: , 
N. 4; NE 4 of SW. 4; N. 4 of SE. 4; SE. 3 of SE. 3, sec. 35........ 3 480. 00 EE MO Si, cdcsanineciwwudbsbwbicddsss........< 0 

Township 37, range 3: Ailes. Dnbkictinadbaen eden dedatcdeswceeniwiesdstiheatacess.. Meabibece f 4 
Se OU Nee ccuenses chesecvernessnccence cle ptbesenebeeuaiedecsechei . 639. 20 PL tans cbdedechanerncvkssha se subaessweRbenbeelsesesccccccuccs 640. 6] 
N. 4; E. } of SW. 4; BE. 3, sec. 3 559. 20 NN gc stLGcacic ina setebeD bined reasibhiendibies.......... 638. 98 
IE ac disbeevecoutso ele 636. 21 RES... dtaden sso diibeacbesdaiibbatiestrec.s....... 640. 04 
All a7 SPs AE bi vecbbcicabest 634. 83 E. I hl aa... 0. 00 
IS bia ek nits obs adi 640.00 .4 of N eed Nb of 8. 5 ON Anitemsttneseas 0i3.......... 120.00 
All see. 11 640. 00 Alger. Ps han senacesdugesbedencacsst east chevedwebsenseessecscccccccs 640.00 
DPE Eivicbahebrorsceontecsesde 640. 00 PGND. EE vawacccnddcenventshsssdsepasdasbaebbbwrswessowssccsccccccce ( {0 
SMUG UL... ccdvwcsscsucten 640. 00 NEE Bie dkciiedap dah cia ii cncdbwosedecic............ 0 
All see. 17 640. 00 Allee. 21 dab tibitin pen deiielieaieehiatiyassse........ 640. 00 
All sec. 19 633.76} Allsec.23......... siaiiahasiiilbamti ine thedcia.-...... 640. 00 
EB. 4 of NE.  W. of NW. 3 G. 3,000. BM)... 22.2.5 0. ccc c eee cncee ; 470. 00 NW. nt ot Nit SS Wat MN Mielec des Matadsss............. pe 
SEE Bl ceees cove secvesceepenenecuanebeuandnnbdeaaaanelsuetedas . 00 De Din nensccepuntsded pebethetstsbbetebicdhbareenee s+ +.o..+.... f 
RII, Tao na cca sc teh ce ee oe ek oe 640. 00 E. of NE. Wi $ of E. 4; NW. 4 of SW. i. of SW. i, sec. 3i. oe 
N. 3 of N. 4; SE. of NE. 4; SW. 3 of NW. 3; 8. 3, sec. 27.......... 560. 00 306 4; SE. } of SW. etic MMI 5 ca... .0...0. 600. 00 
All sec. = Issa ectine’ ou Soe insted preitiai di a ase edii ale amen aie ee 640. 00 Towns range 4 
mabeee. G1... ...°.... 2 seauscbdcc, Dotdvihedeake eiecscheneennas 631. 20 ei 8 DEEPe bate 
NE. }; NW. Sal WW. & 04008 Ce 35.05..5.cccedienscshecdenns 520.00 aase 7 sdidbetnn inlet, Sie ee ee... 2 
All sec. Oe eee ee PCP e OPO eee CeCe ee eee eee ee ere ee ee ee ee eee | . 640. 00 NW. 4; N ase BME Ne ae Ate 6 ME UN 6 Gp DUM s Ooeceweeseseeesesessnscce e 0 

Township 38, range 3: EE 2) 14i clk ah DniedinMMaiidsacsecs............ 639. 92 
All i ate , Maes sucehetencneepajcnkguiuncacasecsenvesaummpsansatnaliinah ‘ 640. 38 AM 900. 1D. acc ndencoscnsecesasesoesensesssccvesconsecsocsccsscccccce 6. 4 
N. }N toe. 3; SE. 3, sec. 3. sub dpi bacdibaneciseenhscdsnidteane 561. 88 All won 6ub66066 2 dipscoccsh tome bhoebedbbebesscccccccccce 640. 00 
N. } of NE. 3; NW. 4: 8. $, see. 5 s Fi anc thn hoe beni eitin dela 563. 50 Bi GORME, ..ccarncarenns SsilietietadiaMiblbiess.......-2 320.00 
N. $; NE. 3 of SW. }; 8. } of SW. 3; N. } of SE. ¥ BE. j of SE. 7, NE pot NW, i Rice tiocnses.....-..-... 0 

BR. 7 osccktvedunéccgs«v ores cbdubadhedydetiagmladennh dst oveaee 556. 31 ROD Bin chan dnnhen déncandetne sebbtecdbethebbidedwaecs ces aecccce 40. 0 
N.4 sw. 8 RR a ts Seep _ 480. 00 All sec. 31 gOindte sds auelwdebesateehasbelehbdeoscces..-ccccccce 55, 82 
NE. }; ae tof NW. ; 8. dof Ww 5 SS RENE 2: 600. 00 N. 3; SW. 2; SW. 2 Of SE. }, S00. 33.....-..----eeeeeeee-----seeeeeee 520. 00 
N. 4: SW. Nj of 8 1; SW aa BUR: 0 BOG: Bivinceciicaecccockes 600. 00 BMG, Wii oth Hein he gs0k Fe achstdelatiduldicbsebchscese+--....2.... 64 
N. bof Nitt : 8 At Se ean tes: 240.00 | Township «, range 4: 

POE DO TU ans aittinde at ata ts tebelivcass ecei dhccebsk wwie> -boakden 640. 00 AM SOC. L-.-.e enue cee rwnseresers sre sasnes 638. 64 
N. 4; NE. } of SW. 3: NW. tof SE. 4; 3; 8 S. $01 SE. ONG eeaeick 479. 33 N. 4; n° i; N. § of SE. 3; SE. 3 of SE. 3, sec 505. 42 
4 of E. i. SIRs 460 OUR BF Os: OO BE 5 nena kes Scots 520. 00 BORO Bo cnnos > sah os nas dne sh otarhcsarens 637. 12 
Ne. } of NE. 4; 8. } of NE. 3; NW. * 8. i; seo. 28. 5 aaa —s We nt ot Nit. 4; W.40f E. 3; W. 4, sec. 7 521. 28 
GE Mids éhececnwheduccahsccdbodieasncdssdecubeabessosestcadihe i ee Pee ee er 0 
IRM Me ctl hace. eaise cikas cs iste cucaosae he horas cetealite 640. 00 NE. Ww. 4 of W. 4; SE. 3 of SW. 3; 
RN a i od a a eek Maui i 640. 00 Sec. 11. ......-.--+--000 450. 00 
E. i E. } of NW. 3: NW. 3 of SW. }, sec. 31............-. cana 441. 22 Lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, sec. 13 59. 4 
- SW. 4; N. 3 of SE. 4; SW. 4 of BE. 4, sec. 33.....-.-.-.-...00e == Lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, seo. ¥- 35. 80 
EG Bs o'neb aide ce Faw av cd nme aera ie een k neck a ona Sel l. 9 #, Py ’ 22. 56 
oT . range 3: bin 10 {South of base line and west of Willamette meridian} 
BOD. ba oo 00000000 0csb5h05050edbesecccesbeseensesonssseceoesos . 
re eee Pee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee) eee eee teens Township 32, range 1: 
DI OEE Be is aiiens aoXncasnasdsduasicvaeasncdslpedtadioens +:anteee 639. 12 itt ie 
DINGO hs cicciicc igudsteddeinctetacdssdetheumbsdciedecddascekna 646. 50 Et tes 8, 9. 10, U1, 18, 14, 15, 16; 8. $, 900. 1....--+0eneeeee--------2ee 7 
os See onccccccenecsesesseneseccserececsssesesoccssecesosecsoes a ‘Ail gee. I a oie eer ooooe® oan On 
OUR Dicdictcaicdsccsasd sdadovnstesddboncsenasebabensevecssasta . oe gia Fe aeecetalniene “absentee en on 
DEO Th, séininnednadiciaschascdietesdidipauantabetan ives 640.00; wwWicast NEU SicghNELNWikRiennwn ; . 
RUN enn s pate ity beta actat ame hogan ; 640.00 NW. ot Ni 6S SS EE Se © ee B................ 
8. 4 of NE. 3; W. “sot NW. }; E. § of SW. 4; SE. 3, sec. 15......... ‘s 400. 00 ee eres eet eee eos oo o°e 
PU: SE cite rotribiacerdevdscapthtensacettbanmudiass soto e 640. 00 ee. se ee ce. a eee oe ee : 
Ss Meds Unda dhdastesesisdonenensnned tre basedbudbéecesccccccccce f 
REGU: OO ais ii'n'a hincbesvateds fasssavarcieaeganeseaisaccuilae 645. 18 ‘All sec.29. ape 
NE. 4; NE. 4 0f NW. 4; 8. § of NW. 3; S. 2, sec. 21..............22- 600. 00 ge ene ee aes wee ooeeeeees* 
AIS GED. DOs n onbsd dace cdddboaccsésadsusd betes betoimads aastetosaan s 640. 00 oe ee 2. ee ee ee eeeoeoe 
BN 006: BR..inecdcocevi seb antic Cacbebhdintdbedes Eccl scccccose 
BN e00. Mans ai dinkissdtasadbdecnsaniansssevanaae eld ta cael ; 640. 00 
SEW. 9.000. Bou cs 55chccesecclgaees Sonbse<phalavensive se ean Weel gteaeess wets oo ianneponseaseresapetane+--o000+e0 
SE. pot NE. 4; NE- j of NW. 4; W. 4 of W. 4; BE. 4 of SW. 3; NE. 3 All seo. 5 ' 
ot ee. A SW. Getta Geek eck ee 960.00 All see é Sanaa hana katnamebietd SRAM ENE Cesabe<--cccsce 
All SCC. SB)... eee ee nceeeeeneeenseneeceeeeeeneeneeenecrecnsnees : 68. 80 All 800. 9.02. .0scseeesecesssestecesensecesessnceseseneeseicesseases 640. 00 
Bes tos 7m BD. cw cccdsdodecepshanpocteqbesbabeseeens hcidethaadl ae All sec. 17... WEE EGER oe | men ree 649. 00 

Township 40, range s: Ni iwi it fee Ge kt eee 
Oy onlh deuteron ces cemcmpereee 900 Bai is WC Nal Gi Gs GK Lat iC Leask ae 
NE. 3 of NW. 3; W. dof W. 3; BE. 4 of SE. 4, see. 5-20-0000. ‘. 241. 53 ail Ni NE. ; ; masala 0 
N. }; SW. 4; NW. 2 0fSE. 3; 8. § of SE. 3, $60. 7....000000 222000 . 586. 38 reno €40. 00 
ai Bi, Es oe eee ccc cecs eer eceseceeeeeeccen HeSOSeSOereccoocecseee . ao Ai) see. 8.5 of NW AW EW, eae: ; 8} eee 4 TS ss, . cece ¢ » 0 

bo as ap aecusie sadananachonbal Sfmastecsees ’hscweudh 80. . i. aaa 450.00 
eee ae OUNW. 6. ¥, eee. HII TTI ao Ni GiNE. 4: SW. FotNE. 4; NW. 4; W. PorSW i: Si. | of SEE ai 
NW. sof NW. i; S.J ofNW- i; lots, 2,8, 5,6, 7, 8,0, to, 11, 12,600. 17. 65.73 Township drags Duperrrr meeemeresasaerengesentneesse--=-°-"* | 
All sec. 1 b+ faded ch cles aladdin deed Sil: OR iP ra. PSL ek oe ao ee oe c f ) 
All sec. evaceddvveshobnnrssessdassdhaustbevbdsbadecsshanssaebesee . oo E.} pot SB. i Rotana & ©. W. dof NW. 3, s00. 8. 0000000000...-. 

We ssccccessesecseesecssseneecsensesessassneessesercsseesen ‘ 540. Ae (cali ent hahaa 158 
“ Oe Bp cnet ssanet anne teeieE Se ae nee am See ee . oo NE. E. iN. 40 Nw 4; SE. itiNw. 4; NE. j of SW. 3; N. } of SE. 4, a 
BERR. GA. «oor soscesussacecersicserdstnivaescsamecsac xeon 640.00 ran Se Soe Soe eee Cec eee eros seen n no 00.00 
RE Ceo ocr cannes coetaes seicaddgeaamnadedieasaniaian > 686.81 Ni: 8 SW. 4 NW. fofSE. 4; 8. J Of8E. 4,900. 9.0000... 
All S00. 33... - 2-0 eeeeeee renee er eeneeneneneeeeeeaeeeeereerneaeeus : 640. 00 All sec eae te De pavevadcoce 640. 00 
rae evden dain: éddcdonccossecceguatasduns Gasuduaiennnbepess autnee ° 640.00 SE. Por NE: ee see. 15. cee 4 $8 
All see. 2 Se I ee To - 43.00 eae 4; SW. 4 of SW. 3, see. 
URE DOO Bois occ can ve ncccccccconsascussceesacsnonspoossapatehebem oe e ee es ee a 
BIE Micon cnc oso cnnnsereteoogecege ep eines oan - wo} igh 6 Biocon re ot 
CO OB BR anh sc Gaba ohn acid anode aniabnebe x 53. 84 i ae ee peaeeanerrs: 7... P €40..00 
a De By hy OW Bice ccc de cosucvesetoaseconcdsepsopunedscescaupin ° an E. ; B 4 of W. * NW. fot NW. 3 cee 62 . 
Lots 1, 2; 3, 4 sec. 17......c.c00e cvcepeeraspeube Uppapdvenssoahbeds ah ° . 66 N. dof 4; . of NE. 3; W. 4: W. 4 of SB. }, sec. 29........- op 

Township 37, range 4 NE SoNW £ SW. 2; 8. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 31...............-------- 54. 2 

3 sec. Bpeein ns nsserseaccnnonsnsnneenpahe ten eaten eae sety Tay soe 2 NO BREE SE ec SE cee: Si cccatas cs, oe cece Os 
SOC. DF. 2. nen e nce een ern e nec eenccemnnensaterenaseseennensnseeee -- . Township 35, range 1: > ie 4 
. SERENE: IDs’. ons dasncconpanehtiaaenbanrabinabecisipecasimes -sealiinn 619. 24 NW. 4 of SE. 4; &. 4.0f SE. 4, sec. 1.........0......000--------- 2+ oo ms 
BE BOD. Bh... open dccccvctsconcensngensvdbpencoposenesnshecsscceus oe 640.00 we tain: eee reer san ronymneesocnemer=---+ 7-7 ‘ ~ 

é ee seen asescsseceeseseswoes eo eencerecenes steeeeesssereeee see 320. 00 ME idan 1 rates oss: Seu bunieieWEbeEudscuesecscecsscccece a a 

‘ow Pp ra 4 . e | ann i 
N. botN. a: 8b sec. Lisanccavasenibhbeebatusainaeenss ial eoaee 480. 66 NW. tof NE. i; 8. of NE. }: NW. 4; EB. § of SW. 3; SE. 4, sec. 0. - oe 
BI DOD..D. on cassie niccsccasnctansenesmnnedsstennhechtenesactankanen 638. 40 E. SW. 3, sec, il.......... eabeebinddngiuseusscccwcsccc-sceceee 400. 0 
NE. E. 4 N yorNW. i; SW. ZorSW. ¥; N.PofBE. ¥; BE. fof SEL} 3B 8 OF NE. Ss B. $08 B00. 28.0 occ sd ncesecdee--ss------------ set 
ORD. Ban no ine opnnnnnn oa n>-nranerennasbeearesnseonrsnescos-ssneseee 402. 34 . 4 of NE. 5 Bh of NE. ii. 30f NW. 4; NB. dof SW. 3; ; a0 
N. pot. it. . tof NE. 3; SW. Z0f NW. 3; SW, 4; NE. 3 of SE. 2; of SE. 4; BE. } of SE. 2, sec. 16..........2...2eceeeeeeee eee ee cere 120. 00 

8. j of SE. beeboreneé sonepettebiiilnenboosscencertess revere 516. 62 | W. fof Nie. ¢; NW. $ of BE. 4, 900. 10......2-.ssccseosssecs seeee 
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-nship 35, range 1—Continued. 

Tow. tof NW. 4, see. 21... peileeltidisiedlinalbdhtsisoctaats 
> , of SW. Oe ° 
sw ‘| of SW. 4, sec. 25 eee ROR R Renee eee ee eee een owen ew ewee . 

Township 36, range 1: . 

Lots 4, 5, BOC. Dan ~~~ neo nn wwe nn ene ee nnn newer nweneenensreesessccecece 

SW. } of NE. 4; ee eee «Oy GO, Ti... ncccccnceteccabintisntemce: i 
NW. $ of NW. 2, SCC. 1b... ...--eenenneenverecerereensneneneeenenne 
BW. 5 Ol IONS. fy BUC OO aan ence mens ececemnccsns nena ° 
NE t of SE. 4, sec. 27 FR RR RRR REE EERE E EROS OE ER we owe - 
NW. } of NE. ha § of NW. 3, S00. 35.........2---..20-2---2-2 nae 
whship 37, ramge 1: 

TomTW. | of BE. 2, 200. 1..--2------. Mire xg ‘ 
NE. }; NE., of NW. 4; 8.3 0f NW ates iw oe de edcesanen = 
NW. lof NE. 2; 8. 40f NE. 3; NW. 4; 8. 3, sec. 13...-.--22- > 
NE. }; NW. 2 of SE. 4; SE. } of BE. }, sec. 15... 

BW . 1. CR «RR lec oti pens sone coe 

WE. 1} &SW.4. 8.9000. 2; lot 1, 00. 21..._..................00 

E. } of NE. 3; NE. } of SE. 5 8. } of SE. 3; SE. 3 af SW. 4, sec. 29_. 

SW.tofNE.}; NE.} of N S. ;ofNW.4; SW.4; NW. iofSE. 
3: S. of SE. 2, sec. | a wewscen sos én ein cad beerccssccwes cece 

xi fotNE. 3 i: NW.4 of NW. 4: 8. dof NW. i, sec. 33............ 

SE. i of NE.2 : E. sof SE. i, sec. 35 poe ceenetcswesecousasacesesccem . 
iship 39, range 

TOE fof hE; NW. 4ofNW.2; 8.40fNW.1; E.}ofSW.4,s00.1.. 
E of SE. 3, 1 ee ee ee eer 
N. } of SE. 3; BE. , of SE. 3, sec. 5 
W 4 oe Lagi dh a Wa ctr ence snectcdnuibdnsdeen«wsebés 
N. +; SW. 3; NW. dof BE. 4, sec 9 
NW .t0fNW.4; 8.d0fN SW.3; SW. of SE. 3, sec. 11 
NE. t of SE. RIE «bans cing ducedis+anewmégesbutoscaiare 
All 900. 1Zien acc cwnciewessenccesccecccncccccceccece 
N me NE. } of SE. 4; 8. 4 of SE. }, sec. 19 
All e ate ae e O08 e602 0b 8b 60s CEC SC HSE COS ce To eee ce eoee cows co 
NW. of SE. i; S. } of SE. i; SW. 3 of SW. 3; lots i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 

11 i 1a, sec. aso. aetna dbeatnceswescavacdadhhe 
NE.} of NE. Ww. of E. 3; Ww. jy see 27 
NE sie. fi 8. of NE.i ; NW. 
All se 
NE. 
All 

Tow 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 

Township 33, range 2 
Lot ts 3,4, 5, 6, ll, "12, 13, 14, 15, 16, see. 1 en cetecsemuidesqdensesecednap 
AE GCS cp dee Pesdtdscee cs cecowesowovecccqccs seccoececcodee 
BAR BOGE cee tin on dp. 0ie 9600 0c0essese ccc cc cccccocoesecuueet 
NW. }of NE. 4; 8. 4.0f NE. 4; NW. 4; 5. 4, soc. 7....-......-..... 
DE COE sar ceNE ES ehh cre hw ons ob ca ddseccocctcsescosequcubcueee 
All see. 15 
All sec. 17 .. 

All sec. 19 

8.4 of SW. Ji NW. of NE. bee. arn wesecowseteteovqraubetundh 
N. 4; Ngo BW. 3; BE. of SW. 4; GE. 3, e0c. B................ i 
Oe ROG atin tadosercccowowsésésducdosscaneseseutestebe 
All sce. BF PA nd60 0600 cococcedeqeescocesosccegveceouvonte 
AE CORE ee adn d sche ce cece ceqecss coccsceeccccncsehcseus 
- Sec. Es od a hosnsen dbus sasenenessccestocqantes 
N.jof NE. ¥; BE. fof NE. s; NW. 

Nee pee. 3B. ....-...- 
Be at chain csinnindicccnincunbsdctngbies Saubocweecee 

a AG conn 
- OO ed, venndagncagene cetneeegeetcoccoene = 

BE. }0f NE 4; BE. — ; W.40f8.4; W. 4, sec. 3............ 
W. ‘40f NE. 3; NW. aioe: ee a 
OO Oe sn hn ads Siacecadascadéusdosteccocece 
NE’ wa i ibe aRs itaba sai deténewcnnece 
NE. }; NE. dof! wa SW. 4; N. om Liew. of SE. 3, sec. ii... 
NE. i: NW: sof rT Hie fot NW ih esldasledtied 
N. i of NE. 4; 8 Es NWee @ freee, WA Alisa sda Rotinmied 
NW. 4; 8. 4, sec. 7 MC R6ab ets etseccnecccasé coccccodeastie ° 
NE. 3; 8.3 of NW. 8. 4, see i dinette <atmeeeie ieee 
N. pone & 4 6 SE. Yor + BE: sof NW. 4; W. pot BW. 4; NEL4 

0 eee ocltie cabedhd cunnteietes 
ES A a a Ta ie 
NE. 3 i; NE. fof NW.4; W.40fSW.4; NE. j0fSE. i; W-40fNW.4, 

a errresnreptnitnaaee 
NE. _ jot NE 3; 5. 40 NE. 4; Ej of W. 4; SW. Ga SW. ¢; BELT 
N. fof Sie |” Sg ee na ee 
NW. 


jae & 35 jof NE. }; E. 4 of SE. 3; W.3 0f NW. 3; E.3 


of § eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eT eee eee eee 
a A 4; &. § of BW. 3; N.4 of BE. 4; SE. 5 OF SELF 
NE. FI OR oo tag arr ceases nn — 

Toms 3 ange 4; SW. dof NW. 2; N, } of SE. 3, sec. 35 

NW. fof 4; N. PEN eww BW Wa 
z 4 (a1... i xc.t...................W......... 
-—s of NE. 4; SW. j-of NE. 4; S_4of NW.3; SW.4; N. i of SE. 3, 
sW TO OES HERES EE EEE SEES OSE SESE SESE SEES SEESS eee eee meee eee wee 
ae ehes BE ee Bier vnnnn20eecor= > 
Ninf NES SW 2 ot NE. 9 nee. Bn 

os. 4; SE. 3.0f 4; SW. 4.0f SW. 3; E. 3 of SE. 3, 


SE. | of ks, eeu. er eee eres P 


a senccesneene 





675. 16 
120. 
600. 
640. 
640. 
640. 
672. : 


440. 
640. 


636. 76 
551. 88 
560.79 
646. 40 
400. 00 
480. 00 
600. 00 


* 398.77 


88 8228 §5 
S38 8388 ss 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


Township 35, range 2—Continued 
BE. { of KE. f, sec. ietideiases 
aE. } OBE. }: 8.4 of SE. j, sec. 99.......... ; 
. 4 of NE. NW. 2: 8. GE 50 ee 
Townshi p 36, range 2. es : 
NE. } of NE. 4; S. dof NW. %& SW. 4; W. } of SE. 4, soc. 1......... 
eR eee ae ts 
sw. t o.4; SE.fof NW.2; NE.4 of SW. 4; S. }0fSW.2; SE. 3, 
RE ae AE ee 
N. 4 of Nis i; NE. jof NW. 4; S. }of NW. }; SE. 3. ; 
Se ig Oe heh adi anwi cus oSinccwunes cess . 
NW. era: amend dtsceseclediuin ‘ 
Lot 7, see. 13 DE, gtiitietebebuceeetnesees bedicies 
Lots 9, a 
NW. {of NW. 4; SW. 4; S. 4 of NE. 4 of NW. 4, sec. 19 
Lots 4, 5, 6, 7, sec. 2 nnidien Siginthdvedtackimecncocescacceus 
NW. + of SE. i i ae one 
Township 37, zange 2: 
8.4 of SW. 3, sec. & aieiienediadelicmalarenasn eon ae 
Eo ti 8. 4 of NW. restated a + of SW. 34; NW. 4 


of NW. 4, sec. 7. se 
W. jof NR. 2; E. sof NW. i; NW. i of SW. 
N. sof SW. a 4; NE. 4 of SW. 4, sec. 31. 
Township 38, ran, @ 2: 











NE. i of NW. ii E. ‘goof NW. Lof NW. 4; 8. 40f8W. wie os 
BSE. }, soc. 17. cee 
NE. ‘of NE. i } of SE. 1 of SE. 3, sec. 19......-. 
Ww. }of NE, 4; BE Sof NW , 21. 
NW. tof SE 3: NE tof SW. ltienuniatihen oadisedew hice 
nwa Saat ee? CUE Sei eee Ge 
of NW W of sw. hbesetélinc&kcoas 
| Se ene mala 
v.40f) NW. 4; SE. sof NW. E.}0fSE. 4; NW. of SW. } 
Sewnship 39, range 2: ' s i 
N. 3 of NE. 3; SE. a 4; NW. j of SE. 3; NW. 4; N SW. 
3; SW. tof SW. Se  iiteasinccidibnmconiaaietila welaihasitioind i oredineine aan 
NE. } of NE. 4: 8. # of NE. 4; NW. 4; 8. i, sec. 7... o 
of NW. %; § of S. 3; NE. } of SE. }, sec. 9 . 
‘of inte 8. FOE NE. :: SW. sof NW of NE. 3; E. of NW. 
BE SW. fof NE. } of NW. 4; E. jaf NE. dof N E84 
#8. 4, sec. ES SS ae ee . 
E. "k 2 NE. tof NW. 4; S. }of SW. 4; NE. of SE. 4, s 
NE. 4; NW. 3; N. 4 of SW. 3; SW. ¥ 8 OW. : NW. i of 
; 8. of SE. 2, S00. 23. Diet ththsebansdshadtqcagandeseee 
(EB. aN et a MTD». wuusiccwicanavenceouaaes 
iW.4; SW. 34; SE. of SE. Ee ee 


ts tance setineenineerrverdvouien chanel 
Township 33, range 3: 
a alittle a ae nad cendlea sbeebeanceces 





All see. 
All sec. 
All sec. 


ail SR diiidniandtiaiantitcwdsstdiotanatn Siutiiaitiaitininsiedales sttnutitiadvainiabiley of 
Township 34, range 3: 
All sec. 1 a 





. 43. 
N. 3; sw. iN 
All sec..1 








See es 4; SW. tof NW. 3; SW. 4; W.4o0fSE. NE. c. 23 
a oe ee. SE AI SR a tis ttedicmhinrereeae : ee 
NES: eel NW. ¥: NE. Lota. ay ; SW. i 0fSW. % N.} of SE.4 
ann | CSAs hee, ead tidebeddetesecescccemsdalibdnelh 
ie N. erie I UN, 5 -.  ddeisarccacdncse 
-2 01 NW.4; S. 4 of NW. 3; S. 4, sec. 35................. 

a Townshi 3, ree a etSm. 4: SW. 4 of SE. 3, sec. 1................<00 
WE. +; NE. dof NW. 4; S. dof NW. 4; S. 4, sec. 3.................. 
SE. } of BW. 4; SB. 4.0f SE. 3, soc. 5.............- ctinniinseepecetminnsiie 


24 


440. Ot 


SHASASPPSPSASLKASSASPH PAH 
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440. 0 


615 


BRO) 


be 


ooo 


600 
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oi 
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120. 00 
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2974 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. Juny 1% 
Township 35, range 2—-Continued. Acres, Township 41, range 3—Continued. A 
NE. 4 af BW. 4; 8. 3. of BW. 4; BE. 4, 900. 7....cccccccecceecsccce * 275. 40 I a cticsmemsnsidlodbtindscivcces —s 
All SOC. 9. 20 00000 cnecceeeseccceceeses ostee sks sao cdskipisdecnscsstbues €40. 00 N. jof N. 3: lots pty app ORs Bi wc weccccccungbesenbadesvisiccccccce : 
W.4 of NE. } of NE. fi SE. 4 of NE. 4 of NE. 4; NW. 4 of NE. 4; Township 32, range 4: ee 
8.4 of NE. 4; NW. 48. }, 800. ML. «2. onan nene es nn eannaes 630. 00 NEI 6 aoe od nnei nee ben ve senate eeOUSbadiensdiecsee te 
NE. } of NW. 4; W. i rN 4; N. }of SW. 4; E. } of SE. 4, see. i3. 280. 00 MR Serials alsin ace bocknethauabaRinahdticepss.ce..... yo 
MAR GUO, Bias oceans vteegéurcerspsuqvangeiucanependteatutesmipemeea 640.00 | Township 33, range 4: 7 
N. 4; N. 3 of SE. 4; SW. 3 of SE. 3; N. 4 of SW. 3; SE. se GE UEE Secacecsssevce jdvd dorsi esedehabolabapiccnsdeetséscscccccoce 
BE 6 Gee RI a ty AON Bll ann Linccsnvietaneciiomemenenneienina 580. 00 Rhein etcbiets ARAN ORE AIRE CR tat ) 
AGO: 1G vccvnnatinknag ddee sub oda sete divides ddcbaiedess hime 631. 74 BG; FOF BE. 4, WO. Bosc cst ccccdecudicseve Medea aeeU NEU coz cc ccs cce 4 
N. } of NE. 4; SW. 4 of NE. 3; NW. t W.40f E.} of SW. 4; W.4 EC Nin kvedcccviovkukediddd det MseteRnclubestak chscccccecces . 
of SW. ai, Bij of ¥ 4 of SE. h, SOBs Th cue ccudéndbbuns osveceseutuen 440. 00 All sec. ti bd Rana Raa nde dntn neh agedeserescécecece 
N. 4; SW. of Ss iil iatiahecutantieduahdiiditnerninallil . 560.00 AM 800. 13.202 ce cece sc ascneeagenseeneseseceteeeesesecescecececcs 
Ree ee 640. 00 ME. 4; B. 408 WW. 4; @ 2, ote. 16......................-........... 
NE. 3; W. } of E. 4 of SW. 3 ; W. 4 0f SW. 3; N. 3 of SE. 3; E. of Ie OUR Bas 04 bbb s0kb cecdObe hs Ui bh adashn cpu ve Shown downs Bons. ccccccces 
SW. 4 of SE. 4; SE. 4 of SE. 4, 800, 29.........ecececees-ceceeees . 420.00 All see. Diinsb sacs camsevichebtaciencnsebs ipa Me taddvc dss <cccccccs 4 
N. } of NE. 3; Sw. 4; 8. 4, SAR Taio ceensaanitehiannallicheiesecae ° 557.02 ax! N. a 4; NW of SE. }; SE. } of SE. }, sec. 21 
E. 4; NW. 4 of NW. 4; 8. 4 of NW. 3; NE. of SW. 2, sec. 33..... 3 480. 00 CNET 2 ouch inane, eda emeeterde OES ovusss. 
W. 4 of E. 4; SE. 4 of SE. 4; W. con i ciirescicniecntpecttcdier dais tii sail 520. 00 All see. 35 Ci Peso S, ellaeatt Ieed eee ea deakiee ov .e. 
tora 36, range 3: All < CPt scetonteac cabelas oubs i bdedavekacedsisdpces coese 
PINE, Dine one ctw rtieneennaconnemeaatnnindn tr aiiieaaee 78. 97 NW. 3; N. 4 of SW. 4; SW. 4 of SW. 3, sec. 29....... , 
N. } of NE. j; Sw. 1 of Nit, i: W. § of SE. tof NE. 4: N -}0f NW. i; Z 
SW. 4 of NW. 4; NW. 4 of SW. 4; SW. 4 of SE. 4; W. i oeNW. sof 
SE. 4; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, see. 3 vesthet coeds aeediidiaeianansRieaeade 438.00 a a a ae weccce 
NW. 2 of NE. }; 8.4 0f NE. }; NW. 4; NW.40fSE. 3, sec. 5.. 314.7 TovAitanot range 4: 
N. 3; N. of SW. SO. 6 000..8 5 in cds do dinhaMedabe- ws ot Raa Raa le ae bddepiairawees coccesccece 4 
NR Te ke ER vi 640. 00 SW. ; N. }of SE. 4; SW. ¢ of SE. * WOMEN GEE bocce ccccoce 
NW. 4 of NW. i; N. 4 of SE. 3; SE. 3 of SE. 3; lo 188. 73 4 of SW. Be Di Ge reas Te A MOO Be StU a ibseecce sos e.cs..cce Pr 
LOOT, Ci Mins cdhacindasrapecchesiihntete<aettnaeiedine te BPM Vivo vdiceccisetecapcasmane stash ens OR iagtTNs shicc es. cceccccee 23. 44 
Ww. i of NW. A BOR 96. cis rosbnsnckhs tbh ih Doe dbbedethaieedueen . 80. 00 oe ) Vet teens entre. Ube tae deel Maledawuh cove sc... .cccce ’ 
N. }of NW. 4; SE. ae b ORS, C00. Bi vik sensi dk tks acd cinnte 127.05 NE. }; NE. 4 of NW. 4; S. 4 of NW. 4; S. 3, sec. Me... 2.8... 
SW. 4; W. dof SE. \o." aibeitaitin < AGde dade cdbe dav teacavlecnalll 3 245. 40 I tN reeks ite tiie bein dws. «--------+ 
Lot 5; NE. 4 0f SW. er a. Pep aubdbsntsnnchecnesdanietnonasenageeen 58. 87 NW. ane: 3; of SW. }; W.40f E ay 1; W.4 
SE. Cae i pe gehen ttinns cfu chnniabedive i ecwebudinne then apes 40.00 of SE. } of SW. = .E. 1 of SE. 4, see. se etl 
NE. 4; 8. dof NW. 4; SW. 4; N. Fol SE. d sec. 29.0...22- occ 480. 00 PTL ch hcduae cduhtte deste Pvc Pebuthadibakss.........0.00 
BB 206. Wink to skp sive ksknspo cnandtcperhatecpudidbctstcskaechuakains 656. 42 at hal cdl acta d eka iat pita bei wesccecoccece 
Lots'2, 3; BW. 260 BW. 4, 200. BB..20.0.52.-ncccocbastbesnciwsosseecs 102. 78 SEE Ns RROD OE occu tinnsskvadin ce ebud calc eB elaile dbcc.cc.ccccece 
NE. } of NE. 3; SW. of SW. i: W. 3 of SE. 3 of SE. }, sec. 35..... 100. 00 ee ee eee 
Townsh ip 37, rani ge 3: ie foe A ie Ue Pek ee atN RN Ed ows «oes sccsces 
SW. 4; W. } of SE. 4, sec. 1 Sedna Telit lene Resides dna tedsMnak: allan . 234. 84 conte ea NE..4 of NW. 4; 8. 4 of .N. 4; 8. 4, sec. 27.......... 
N. 4; E. }of SW. 3 4; BE. 4, 800. Bono nena 561.30 ; SW. i: N. of SE. 4; SW. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 20.................. 
N. } of N 2. jof NE. 4; 8. hof N Ate of NE. 4; 8. } of SE. dof Eh E of W. IM Acetate anno sc... 
NE. i: NW. h of SW. 4; 8. 4 of SW. . 8. } of SW. 4 of SW. NE. } of NW. 4; Sw. sof SW. i SW. 3 of SE. }, sec. 33....... 
of NEL 2; lot 1; south 10 acres of lot 5, $8. Dintivesinakendahenalae 360. 23 NE. i} of NE. af & is NE. }; of NW. j; “,o0f SW. TT V 
E. 3; SE. i of NW. 3; NE. 3 i ff > eae eee es ° 400.00 3; Sw. 3; 8 jotN ay 4; NE. £1 OSE. b SW. 4 of SE. Ls 
W. bof NE. 3 Se WH dic Bh: 4 RING EO. Ones ltdcdaeeds btw cnnce dies 480.00 ofsE. ¥ of SE. 4 eo ’ 
W. i of E. 3 ai SW. 3, sec. ii ta nendiidias atte dheckitelinne chnaeghie 320.00 | Township 35, range 4 
N. sof NE. 4 Pa Wy UG, BB i eas cde nd adh dbCe Adan to acidci cavodin’ ° 240.00 NE. } of NE. }: SW. 3 of NW. 4; W. Sof SW. 3, sec. 1............. 160.02 
on ee a ae 640. 00 N. of NE. GSS acl eed ROC a 11.7 
BROS oo once ncrnernbnpaprcoctasprpassbisapaansppesesnssshanhetinn 640.00 N. i; NW. j of SW. 4; 8. yoraw. 4; NW. 3 of SE. 3, sec. 5......... 493. 5¢ 
PE init.d bin apiheckd snian ticks edema shieKonamonsae eae a 640. 00 ee 640.08 
8. 301 NW. 3; SW. 4; NW. i of SE. 3, sec. 23........--------eeeee 280. 00 NE. } of NE. 4 N. }0f NW.4; SE.4 0f SW. 3; NE. 4 of SE. 
he OE ie By COR heii bie 6d dagseinap sta nbnanenavasiveteneanhes 80.00 Teen ee ccc acccscccce 
D200 TU. A PO Ot IO A oc nkrpeminnssndncmellie 460. 00 Rit ee 
NE. jof NE. 3; NW. fol NW. 4; S. bof N. 3; 8. 2, sec. 31......... anos BE. 3, seo. 1 a OS... tees 
DOT Bo 0 iris sus hab eintnmeninvn ne hmet ihirtcneminens banda tnbebaeie 0. { NE. 4; SE. 4 of NE. 3; W. 4; SE. 3, sec. 17....... ne 
SW. 4 :{ SW. 4; NE. 2 of NE. j of SE. 3; NW. —— ae SE. 3; N.§ Nj oie: & gj OrNE. 4; N NW ROTI 2... .-o.ccace 
of SW. fof SE. 4; N. jof S. }of SW. dof SE. 4, sec. 35....2 22... 90. 00 en eee... ..00ce 10.00 
Township 38, range 3: N. AY A0fSW.4; SE.}0f8 EE os 5 aca cccccce 600.00 
2 : NE. 1; 159. 96 N. ‘of N 4, sec. 27. eo : 80.00 
jot SE. 4, : 400. 76 I idan Te calcd ALM hee ethene « 40.00 
B. fot 8 4; SE. 4, sec. 5 , 240.00 eS ea gS ie | ; 638. 5 
N. B N. g of SW. 4: SW. 3 of SW of . 3 of 3 , NE. ¢ of NE. § : W. }of E. 4; SE. } of SE. i; W, }, sec. oie ) 
of SE. 4o0f SW. 3; N. bot N. 3088 ee sof 8. Jot NE. i of SE. 3; N. 4; N. bor SW. 4; SE. 4 of SW. 3; SE. }, sec. 35...............--. (00. 00 
SE. tof SW. idise: 4: 8. £08 BE. Sof BE. &, 200. 1)...... cence 550.00 | Township 36, range 4: 
OF, 5 OR 2 sicko Swi ade Sentai aaka dice ebithean ndladeadll = 160. 00 N. aes 4 of W. 4; N. sof SW. tof SW. 3; SE. } of SW. }; E. } of 
W.iof NW. 4; NE. j of SE. 4; 8.4 of SE. 3, sec. 21..........-.-.. NE ee ee ee nnn a ccc ccccccee 539. 1f 
NE.} of NE.f; W.4 of W.4 of NW.4; SE. 1 of SE.2; lots 4, 5, sec.23. 160. 67 s. othe. i: Ret MR ee hs, c.,.............. 20.0 
BE: Oe ON hc MO Rv ak, nu nec encnniamincat base dnabhinhd otadnn ste 40. 00 + s. Neen ee en ee cee oo. ccsccccccce 539. 52 
RING TE oi won 405865 in neg geatnndedaddewty iaksubdiclcissbaaih ° 637. 76 At I Sah ea hited nn Deiat anditiiiaaben sees cose 5ccseee 653. 22 
SW.40f NW. 3; W. 4 of SW. 4; lots 1, 7, 00. 83......-...2....0000 i 168. 58 NW. }; iS ery - W. try SE. jofsw. Db BE  ecasee . 
ON EEL RE OL ROTEL. IRS EEO | ‘. 320.00 |- NE. 4; NW. tof NW. tis {N SET gnc... 4020-200 00. 00 
Township 39, range 3: NE. E. tof NE. 4° 8s. dof E. : SE. j of Ww. 4; SW. i W. 40fSE. s 
EB. 4; E. 4 of W. 4; NW. 4 of NW.4; SW. } of SW. 4, sec. 1...... ‘ive ROG Es; AiG, Weis 5 inde ic dicheteadakiclnGindnagpeaticrnestessc.s.sccceee 400. 00 
NF. i; 8 V. 4 of SW. 4, S60. 3. ih aati onlin th Aili Segietoeh be 201. 49 NE. : SE 4 of NW, 3. one esas scccccscsce 200. 00 
N. jtENE i i; SE. t of NW. 4; Bw. 3; S. 4 of SE. 4, sec. oni 360. 00 W.40fNE.1;8 E. fot Ni: a: NW. 4; 6. 4, eec. 17.......... 530.00 
NE. }; E. j of NW. i a aah, wna while é 284. 42 N. i ie wwe nee 8. 52 
N. 4 of NE. }; SE. of NE. 3; NE: dof NW.4; SW. 3, sec. 13...... 320. 00 SW. tof NE. i 8. dof aA NWA Aeon. ; lots 3,7, 8, 9, 10, sec. 21.. j 
ed gdiatcceckinndackactutvtnlen Wl Actenivnse++scestieh jie 320. 00 N. fof NE. 4 SE. oo occs.--- 2-000 440.00 
BI ins crenmionernsnseui ax tomigganbabdintatiienanesesconesiley 640. 00 E.jof NE. j; SE. $ of SW. ‘i NE. YofSE. i Loisi,7,9, 10,500.25. 258 
i, Ss OU iin ties ng ba éind nk dnietddeat Vicker nkahniclans $ atuaedeee 320. 00 N tot NE. + of SW. ky , 12, 14, sec. 27.. ° 177. Ut 
NE. Be ee eter we a iol WWE Ka 100. 00 NE fof NE. { N tof N .ZotN. bd , sec. 29. - 8 
NE. 3: 8.3; SE. of SW. fof NW. 3; NE i of SE. 4 of NW.i; 8.4 E. 4; NW. 3 of NW. 4: 8. dof SV toe. i of NW. }, sec. 31....... 4s 
note, Bt Ss SURE eM crak niden 5+ ons teaWantessipedbaccees 520. 00 N. j: SW. {: NW. J 01SE-4; 8. }ofSE. 4, sec. 33... -.-..------- 600.00 
FE. 4; SW. 4 of NW. 3; i. } of SW. i; SE. } of SW. i, sec. 33.....-- 480. 00 SE. tof N a Mf 3 of SW. 4; lots 1, 5, sec. 35. Be cnkd. scncssecce 166.70 
Tow nship 40, range 3: Toe Sa Be 
CA ae ee eee ee ee ee ‘ 639, 33 N.4 Nf SE to “Sof NE. Bs SW. tof NW. 3; SE. ofSE. $sec.2.. 277.22 
All 900. 3.0....<.0cscerrcecuensnsssecnserserescceveneensssssesenes os 640. 36 se! rotN 4, sec. 3 = 
B. dof N. 3; bots 2, SB, 4s GB. $000. Bas soo ds ss scnnstesccsnescascescete 597. 90 POOR. By onan cwcovcdesinasuscenpnaeninsagessscase ge 
E.4; N.40fNE.4 of NW. i: N.30f NW.3 of NW.4; SW. tof NW. DUNE: fF. bb is6& LBiiis bed, can Vela ch0can-....- . 
4: SW. 4; 8. 4 of SE. 3 of NW. 4, 800, 7....--cccccecsnccsscccese ei 582. 83 i ae ened Be ene beagbeccs+--->°+° . 
REIGN U, ccncesediseniwhduasteasenneadeineuesesatevenaia seal 640. 00 W. 3 of NE. } of NE. 4; 8. § of NE. 4; E. 4 of SE. 3, sec. 11 0 
; BR 900. Uo an ccvccccseacscccededdvetcesccsestsegaseonevescsstesent ee 640. 00 fae 5 SOE Es ML DiAin bein ndash bnnnhcenegentincceoccc.cocccssccce “ 
: RIDE i's isc usodan cevssesaderebannnth enema asmediogtny rahe on 640. 00 IE, Sh ONIN Avo tdakhtkatieabhadegsed¥is darnens oueescceee ae ae 
; ERD. us cenndsund inecusd waatamipecesurabeneavensssnetussiie eate 640. 00 BP Bic shade ein bi htt cd ceed whe dbask ge ssec+e--+- , 
: Pen EP.....J cc éswine ison seh bs sgh ennbestendesetgiupnineceberesouel 60 640. 00 Se E. sof NW. 
; E. 3; E. 9 of E. j of SE. j of SW. Re GR OR niin aniinananitinnaegelet ia 330. 00 1.82 4: 8. dof D swf W tiie 
i DIE, Winx ess <sinvaneshictctinds biblachiabbesgedbblitn <5sleaienh ‘ 640. 00 Ww § NW: } of sw. a 
4 All ses. 23 Fh, achehbesniavd sk CRaee ORGdAaAaNbEk asennad sseien nieieite 640. 00 140. 00 
NI Slits cos sienteihenaae beanie eaaney iphones yeh ati 640. 00 ee 
WS Bk ta cml leek gh eammeeen ethan ieie cis 640. 00 600. 00 
BRE MBs hdc hve kckay Wed eene Eka tiedidth thea «din sencl ba 640. 00 
BONG Wi asic n.d ocnnn santeaiuns ciatibuanghathaadieey Kean ~ sands eee 640. 84 
’ All see. 33. - oo oe cncccesecccncneccseseewasseesssseeseneescsoccssccceess : 640. 00 281.33 
WE. ds OW. BE 3. Bb OE. GOON Bisa csc nein cse snes go ocd si-vnge a 560. 00 can 08 
Township 41, aap 5 0.00 
N. 4; 8.$0f8 8. 4 see ok ssi ostinieailiali cs adhe Slee catia 480. 00 
N. 4; SW. 3; Neyer si i 4; SW. 4 of SE. j, sec. 3 600. 00 638. 0 
NS Pe SR oS 640. 00 638. 4 
BBG, F. i... 5.0500 dsecakichabpunathale ele eibaiies se thee 643. 64 0.00 
TED, oo 5 <a nncnec senate diibalndna tes iesile (pea be ciais - 640. 00 $4 
NE. }; NB. } of NW. j; S. }of NW. 4; S. 4, sec. 11 600. 00 640. 00 
N. 3 0f N. }; lots Lae WOOD Boia ucncnnns dels desisingsts ocu~ continu . 273. 25 
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° ——ae pen 
7 ip 38. range 4—Continued. Acres Townsh ; f emi 
. E. 3; SW. 4 of ee. Be WS; 900. 1... cccscccccccccccccccce 360. 00 | ae 697 
t , of SW. SE. }, sec. 3° EE EE ye 580. 92 ee 64 
+) ‘ 15. LanedeSbabedoswccosce WSUS SRE nhe de eecsccsdsceccce 480.09 W ) 9 
. G60. Thon cuvtsescvecrcs so eo ea eednerecncececsecssccccce 40. 00 L 2 ] . {a 
* SW. of NE.} 1; W.40fSE. il yt 3, sec. 19...... 535. 79 All ae eA ) 
. of SW. }; 8. fot SW} SW. 3 of SE. 3 > 160. 00 k cW 2 4 sec. 1 3 00 
3. 4 of NW. 3; NE. 4 4; 8. bof SW. t of SW. 3; N.3 W Br Wil dac etal ese Eh. ba9 soeans case 
i: SE. } of SE. }, SC. 23... -.------ 2 es ee ene ener ener ence eeeee 380.00 | Towns rang r 
\ ; jots i, 2, Di <b dnbnatataenedecceounencccesecces 116. 56 sW NW. 4 of SE. 4; 1 ‘ 6.7 1 , 
ali ane, Siiceaeavenie ca aa Memmrernanentenrageoesactesserece 640. 00 s { NW. 4: lots 2, 3, 4, see oa 
» w. ht NW. io SE. 4, sc edn de Ghee SedGChevecseeceescocce 520. 00 SE. of NE SW. ~ NW 
Ni: SW. NW. }of SE.4; 8 Oe TS | 6 cvcicccccses 603. 92 Al oe ones : 
. NE. }; SE. } of NE. 4; E. 3 of NW. 4; 8. 4, sec. 33............ 520. 00 All iad tcecaneo« : 
4 i eich nk ila idas nace scosecccccecces 646. 00 AUN eet 
Tow ) 39, range 4: All EN SRE Se 
: All 3 
A Al 
N 
\ 
A 4 . t -@ 2 a, ANE ros 
A Bie cccccccccccccccccenccccccccerscccccescececceceseessssccs 697.96 | 5. 4 of ae w sec "2 De ‘ on a 4 
All a a ee eh lng incsetocdsveunetesecoddbbsoucde 640. 00 N. 4; SW. 4; N. 4 of SE. }; SE. i of S 5 6 
A Ml 960, 37 .ccc seen Skid bebabes <eecedscescvecceccsccocceoscoese 640. 00 | NE. }; N. } of SE. 4; SW tof SE { 
N s. . j of NW. 4; 5. s, tt t.n teh epseesiade oseategmaawdhe 559. 36 | NW ; NW ‘ 44 
eng ON ce iDEA Es 00 Jb nas Sdeedscccesccccncvese 640. 00 W.3 NW. i ofSE.3; SW. 3 
4 3 oe le has vencdiccoeeuseesesedpeccesacees 640. 00 8. : { 
A i aki eascesceepecresgecantetedue 699. 64 | Lots 1 ee ' 
A Oe rl led kiana chi sadews pedntdeesatsegusces 640.00 | Lots 1, seid r 
‘ ot nn cnc adpug aca suecoeéscesssanhece 640. 00 Lots 1, 2 17 i 
A 00 eS cinta nd Sak ewcbenoctecesesavecesceuees 662.42 | Townshi; r 7 , 
‘ es eR aol, ti chose cadksquseesschebeseee 665. 94 1 O00 
\ SG . adawscneseuebedaeenace ns ion cosbedeKnenerene eévacadeces 671. 66 624 
To. p 40, range 4: F a 5 7 47 
N N. sof SW. 3}: S. ZofS. § Of SW. 4; SE. 3, sec. 1.............. 602. 02 664 
NE. 3 os te ee os ap bbs 666sos cc nc cde osuccescoseesbeose 159. 36 64 
OT Sat Be a aie en bh aeeeds coccc esse sequeqeccobosconeasee 162. 84 4 ) 
‘All ie EBC |... occ ccadecccenctowecsasens 640. 00 644. 00 
AT) ane. 13. . ccococcccsseSowesesccgccecccccccccccccceccccccccccesesce 640.00 | f ”) 
ie 1. cen, Sie, 655i... ncdcccnscoveseccstadnac 160.00 } 642.00 
N £SE. 4; SW. 3 of SE. }, soc. 17............c-.000 600.00 | of E. 48/ ) 
0h te ON oe wcrc ccccccccossccecccesesoasesenes q 641.04 | i aie 64 
N te olin nds ccansucnadsshnestteuael 400. 00 | . 29. 640.0 
All DBeeecencennenennceeeceseneensccecccracenscsecacaecensaasens 640. 00 3 ( 
BTS 06, Si EA ah eb adit e600 ccndes csccccccccccccnceteeses 640. 00 3 64 
E - of sw. BNE BF cn caccnscccccccccccnccccccccccccccccccces 400. 00 i} i aamkdtecestceedcosadad 4-4 
AR 000, Sb uc cecae SRN eon 0 caves nicncccccnsssccccccocgece 640. 00 1, 
A 31 ss SE ME pies x6 n4desceeecccccosceccesesscocs 642. 04 | Cn e4 
Tg ke ke rere 640.00 | 5 f 
N. }: SW. 3; N. Sof SE. 3; SW. i of SE. i UE aches ds diaceetcece 600. 00 Ess id nas ce BhER ok ed ecendwseeaeeteccsasyensetndecens 64 
Tow » 41, range 4: . N.4; E.3 é 
SW. tof NE. % SE. dof NW. 3: S. doe atiidh sdieabienbnnnans 400.00 NW. i: N. ‘ 
N. 4; N. pot SW. }; SW. to of SW. de Se ctcareon 600. 00 N. 01 N. 4; | ) 
Ail pak, Bc eerie edncdcdaccckocdcccccccccsccencccscccs 640. 00 | N. $ of N. 3; eee ets. 224. 00 
AB Get. Fe cc catedete bese ede cdice we cccocccccccceccccccccccccccccece 644. 36 — 
ATi soe. ©. «isieauene SS RS a ee eae a 640. 00 pe en Ne. i ceesasaacss 43 ) 
NE. 4: E. $of NW. 4; B. $,800. 11....... 2... eceeeeeeeneeeeeeeeees 560. 00 West SIDE GRANT 
M2 Gt Fae MIE Tle so ccc sce ccncccsasccnevecunccuscne 263.72 [Act of 3 ee a ae eens 
Wh, hol Ils de MIE bc oni cc cc cckccascecsccscesecesceee 259. 88 er ee vi 2 2 AED cs 
N. 3 of W. ke Met Ba My MO, BP kn. occ cccccccccccccccdecceses eed 7038) ne ee le Oe er ce eaee one Gentes 2 State of Wash- 
0 Fe tbai ess cnscccccecsscccvccceccedeccses 441,791.15 | ,, Phe countic 1 the san r as in the ¢ 
Thus arranged, they appear in the foillowi wder. For conveni al 
KLAMATH COUNTY. number of acres in each county is here stated: 
{South of base line and east of Willamette meridian.} Clarke Cot Wash = 
rke . Ee @ ©8606 Geceeseescecoovcececcececsceeccs 5 () 
Township » 38, range 5: Columbia County, Oreg.............--.- 7,678 
pe EE RN a6 on ccecececacceckhasoscosoocecoees ° 3.00 | Tillamook County, Oreg................ 9 741.00 
ee as ee aag ccwecccccacctoesscccescsecsctce 655.00 | Washinzton County, Oreg............... l 5 
All seo. i ec adccwccodcccetascceccoocescééeens 640.00 | Multnc me COUMIEY. CROR. «a cumvccccecece an : 
N Wes ee ©, OD; 13... . cece cccccccccececeseses 485.00 | Yamhill County, Oreg..................... nt i yi’ , ] 
Lott 1°, too. 13 TE EL ons cow cnasucsecccessccceceseusses 31.00 7 ‘ 

RNG a ee DIR bec cecccccccccccnccecestvccecostecee 640. 00 Total west side grant............ iiiinaleee ciueteant nintee 65, 682. 44 
AN 900. Mi tote aha... eed endie 640. 00 me Soaiens le aati 
SW.1o0f NE.3; 8 De sea tha hens 542. 00 ean Cee, Vlee 
Bl i re ncn cacccdccodcccsccecce 640. 00 [North of base line and west of Willar tte meridian.] 

Township 39, range 5 Township 2, range 1: 
A 1800. Looe eeeenenneeeeeeneneeenerensrenerenrsccsneeceeseeceeceneee 641.00 BG By WEEE Be eenesbsndheconcesesecs er pee 7 
Anon: 3. oneeceasewehebebdes SabsSC er Sdcvececccccccceseccesceccecece y= 4 [North of base line and east of Ww illamette meridian.} 
Allee. 1B. oscyecosesesess eT gagcoo | Township 3, range 1: 

E. tof NW. 4; SW. tof NW. 4; NW. 4 of SW. }, sec. 17...20222.. 120. 00 FOOSE ae: dae i oo cetecnenceseeseneeeeesrereeeeene 80. 00 
OW ck Cr a. . ccccccieecanvdecace 40.00 E. 4 of NE. 3; NW. 3 of NE. 3, sec. 21........--..... 12 
0 oe ee on. cocectcccsccctvetscses 160. 00 | Lot 1, sec. 31..... ee ae renee rere ; —- . , 
BY, Se eee rere ceca 322. 00 N. } of SE. 4, sec. 33. .......--20-0eeeeeees eeeececsesecs 80. 00 
W. to y —- 4 

Tova mae ERNE SEP naeneneseoas+ovonenccccocsenss 2 tans Total Clarke County...... . ee od 292. 50 
W. }, see. 7 322.00 | COLUMBIA COUNTY, OREG. 
8. }, sec. ee 320.00 | [North of base line and west of Willamette meridian.] 

Alf sec. 25 640.90 | Township 3, range 1: 

NE. bof NW. 4; SE.40fSW.4; S. 4 0f SE. 4; lots 1, 2,3, 4, sec. 31.. 319. 00 LOt 2, SCC. 2h... .--eeeeeeereeecerenecneeeeeeeeceeeeeees Sagonlaee 12. 98 
All see. 35 Ne onc ccncacdacspecececcccccce 640.00 | Township 4, range 1: > 
Township 41, range 5: Lots 6, 7, sec. 17 4 00 
ADL S00. 1, cc cdeep Gua peM NNN ae Nabeds scmateescdescrccccccccccscccoce 641.00 Lot 3, sec. 19... 22. 

All sec. 3 639.00 | Township 3, range 2 2: 
: 642. 00 N. 5 of N. 3; SW. 4 of NW. 3; N. § of SW. 4 SW. tof SW. 4; NW. 4 
632. 00 of SE. 4 BOBS Di cescccccccccccccccccees 362. 58 
320. 00 ent chsiwesecscecetiéccesce ; ; 635. 00 
31.00 | N. 4; W. 4 of SW. }, sec. 7... 400. 2 
oe NE. } LN. of NW. 4; SE. 4 of NW. 3; NE. 4 of SW. 4; N. 4 of SE. 4 
ven . 4.0 DE Di cahaibacadunecce cs een aie 400. 00 
Township 38, range 6: | WNW. bof NE. 4; NE. jot NW. t ‘seo. 11..2277: 80. 00 
AI S80. 5. eeeerenenee biacconed CE Metdliatesinwe eeqeensscnseesc- «ae 642.00| W. sofSW. 2, sec. 15......... Rha eicesnas 80. 00 
. = bie vcgescncctgonccesevcnce tls t6dhdatnenseddbercesece 646.00 | E. 4 of SW. 3, NE. 4 of SE. }, sec. Biiietebatese 120. 00 
woe oO sc CON WeeESe se Ned EU CEES GUE nc cccc ee cece cescccccwecccccccce 640.00 | Township 4, range 2: 
aD oe Saves CAO ONE MENUS RS beislehiNb ab s6ssds.60scce-.ccecncseeee 640.00 0 eer eadaaseens- , = 612. 96 
Ww mar Ss Sees bEUNb da ROE R be eees cebasdncasscccecccccncesccotccece « 641. 00 ao oe ose. BG atee &, 900. BW. ccscséceee. one 120. 00 
400. 00 | ed cadecceccesseesseccseesse “ ue 640. 00 
80. 00 All sec. 3 pei Cbateocecas es 621.42 
640. 00 SE. Tot NW, 3; NE. 4 of SW. 3; S. . s0f SW }, sec. 33 . ae 160. 00 
ie cee ben ich odnacsccescecesesece © 640. 00 Township 5, ange 2: 
E. }of NB. 4; SE. Y of NW. i; G. Fo BW. 1; SB. 7, seo. 35....220 a esac cccsdccccescccssccceesss said 636. 90 
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ae Wy 








TILLAMOOK COUNTY, 
[South of base line an 
ip 1, range 6: 
NE. }; SE. 4 of NW. 
ip 2, range 6: 
{SW.4; SE. 4 0f SW. 3; 
re 0: 


OREG. 


d west of Willamette merk 


W.3 





Township 1, rat ge 8: 
Lat 3, sec. a 
a 2 ‘of Ww. 


4 of NEE ‘SW. 


3 0f SW. 
Sw tof NE. }; BE. {of NW. 4; E. 4 of SW. 3 ; W.4 of SE. 4, sec. 27. 


4; NW. 4 of SE. 4,900. 26......<22000 
Township 2, range 8: 

4 of NW. 4, St HitnnS> sno pebenbt ps omn gk bawes ews cnneniibeacnsget 

E. 3 of SW. 3; 8. $ of SE. 4, sec. 21 

W. sof W.34,5s 

; NE. } :/NE. -4of NW. 3;8. 3 0f NW. 3; S. 4, sec. 33 
Townsh ty range 8: 

BG oe ds ee Be Dotennccgacsncaternidegesensoemponntoiink 

All sa Dov cudsoccescescnccesatesovesebocccoonseesoccocesocéetesecs ° 


13 paneecenecoccesdeincsaae 
B. NW. 3; S. 4, sec. 21.. 










Township 4, range 8: 
: 2.1 es oY EA rew 4 S SW. 2 0f SW. £3 8.5 ot 

4 of N. $; NE. 3 of SW. 4; 8. 4 of S. 4, sec. 3 
: Bf: 8. iat W. i, sec. 9 
All sec. 11 
N. 3 of N. 4, sec. 13 
N. 4 of N. 4, sec. 15 


nS les dikes se 


ORS Se CN bik inc ki sv ckpcndlennte oceans bcncnensessee a 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, OREG. 
{North of base line and west of Willamette meridian.] 

Township 2, range 2: 

eb, On Mes Op ONO Bi ie with ionentikgbiapddinentanenmanniodil * 

N. of NW. }; SW. jot NW. }, sec. 7 

N. 4 of SW. }, soc. 9..... 

N. dof NE. i: NE. } 
BE. } of NE. 3: eo 
BW. tof NE. i, : 


AC lite APE Oe Ne 


(NW. 
SW. 











Acres. 
637. 
640. 


612. 
660. 
667. 
320. 
640. 
640. 
640. 
640. 
320. 
GAO. 
640. 
640. 
640. 
640. 
320. 
640. 
640. 


290 





86 
00 
36 
$1 
00 
00 
0 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


320. 00 


640. 
640. 


17,67 


00 
00 


8, 83 


§2. 09 


.o) 
.00 
09 
09 
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00 | 
5. 00 | 
5. 09 


20.00 | 


640. 
640. 
40. 
640. 
645. 
669. 
640. 
640. 
640. 
640. 
64. 
640. 
640. 


642. 
644. 


sEBe8s 


: 00 
2.00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


i) 
00 


ssssss 





| consent of the House to the 


Township 3, rang A 

E. 4 of NE. i Nw. tof NW. 4; S. sof NW. 3; S. 4, sec. 19. 
ROT iets inlininnitasiite te intbiintpiabeiebitee ohcc.c.... 
N. }; N. bof SW. 4; SW. 3 of SW. 3; SE. 4, sec. 20.2... La. 
NW. iof NE. Sy of NE 4: NW. 4; 8. 4, sec. 31........” 
BE. 4 Of BE. 2, 800. $B........220-02+0-revreeenereeeeeeces. 

Township 2 . Tange 3: 


W. 4 of NE. 4; NW. 3; N. Sof SW. 3; SE. 2 of SW. 3; SE. 3, soc. 1 
SW. }0f NE’ 3; NW-i; NE. 40f SW. 4; NW. 40f Se 4, sec. 3... 
Alll sec. Dicdion<nd peambsnensosunn se canisnsuibhedeliutes beccce +. 7 
a at tanh lee Reet iesimewscecesc..... 
NE. } of NE. 3; SW. 30f NW. a; SW. tow. i 3, sec. ll. 

NE. 3 of NE. 3; as ;0f NW. i: SE. 4 0f SW. j, sec. 13.. 

Te ee eee ee iccces... 

8. } of NE. 3: N. soSE. ieee To 
SE. of SE. }, Ds. Mew neaaseesdedcorasceswenesbessdescceccscccce. 


Township 3, aneee 
All see. 3. 






N. 4 of SE. 4, sec. 13 
N.40f SW. 


4, sec. 15 


: 3; 8.40! NE. 4; NW. 3; 8. 3, soc. 17. 

.. y of NW. 4; SW . sof NW. 4; E. $0f SW. is 

: ae Po VY. 40f SW. 4, sec. 23 

. te hy OE nt Maine cintinepatindemades 

S. } of NE. 4; NW. 4; W. gol SW. i, sec. 20............... 
NE 7) i “stress Nig sec. paphdinuecsine Rreroownen 
NE. 3; NE. sof NW. . 8S. 4 0f NW. 8. 4, “sec. 35. 


[South of base line and west of Wiilame tte mer! 
Township 1, range 5: 
ee A Uk tha ctin dG ee etitinies cuts knaseieeh Reon seccss. 


8.) of NE. iy MIN OE, Bicones ccvtsienccss.--... 


ie E. 4; N. 4 of SW. 3, sec. 9................. 

N. ior Nw. MD ea ca baltic desde he. ies ae 

A RDA geile aR RDS: GES ea 

Se i aired 2a 9 8oiis bh dwncaigss ica tube abba Ubes 

« 4 of NE. 3; Ww. SiR MihaddanehSthipkbunadbandrececs 
Township 1. range 6: 

E 4 of NE. 4; NE. 3 of SE. 3, sec. 25....................... 

All see 


Total Washington County......................... 

(None of the above described lands in townshij 
been patented, with the exception of those de: 
lands are listed in the annu al tax retut 
Railroad Co., and are there! ine 
MULTNOMAH COUNTY, OREG. 


[North of base line and west of Willamette meri 






Township 2, range 2: 
N. 3 of NE. 3; W. GAPE RU, Man didnahnateces+ccce. 
SE. 4; of SW. 2, sec. Piehendtateheputabaiedibesnccs c+ 
Township 3 3, range 
8. 4 of NE. 3; N. 3 of NW. 4; S. 4 of SW. 3; SE. 3, sec. 27... 
es se weee ; 
Total Multnomah County «......................- ———— 
YAMHILL COUNTY, OREG. 
[South of base line and west of Willamette m 
Township 2 penne sy 
DC Mn. Ne dpe adinithdes thagubeabeiesoupedeweccece 
E. 4; NE. + of NW. i i ccidieadtbabudadesescccessss 
et 2 Sie OE oh whacwshducaccce-c--..-. 
Township: , range 6: 
N. 3, MUTE sinh viaidedin Sabihibapsag atid ediemens o~~0--.- : 
Total Yamhill County .................... ee 


BEPORT OF MINORITY, COMMITTEE ON EXPENDIT( 
STATE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. WEDEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
extension to 
the time to file, if desired, minority views 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Might I add that I have consuited the ch: 
mittee [Mr. HamMLIn], who has kindly remain 
UnpEerwoop, the majority leader, and found tl: 
to this request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


(H 


Is there obj 


quest. submitted by the gentleman? [After ; 
Chair hears none, and the request is granted. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I understood the request is t 
day? 

Mr. WEDEMEYER. It is just exactly as I 
wrote it out and showed you so that there wou! 
about it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I did not catch the gentleman's 


Mr. WEDEMEYER. It is an extension of ii 
of the minority until next Wednesday. I ws 
showed it to the gentleman. I think it is perfect)) 

Mr. CARTER. What bill is it? 

Mr. WEDEMEYER. It is minority views of the ‘ 
Expenditures in the State Department. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understan¢ 
man from Washington [Mr. Humprurey] desires to 
request. 











1911. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
ue consent to address the House for five minutes. 
Tbe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
‘imous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is 


una! 


there objection? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
intend to make a speech, and will probably not occupy the 
five minutes that the House has granted me. In 1836 Con- 


authorized one of the greatest exploring expeditions in 


ess 


| 


| 


the history of the world. This expedition set sail from Nor- | 


folk under the command of Lieut. Charles Wilkes, United 
States Navy, on the 10th of August, 1838. 
of eight vessels. It was the first undertaking of this char- 
acter to which the Government had given assistance. 
out into what was then practically an unknown land and ex- 
plored approximately one-fifth of the globe before its return. 


Lieut. Wilkes was selected to command this expedition on ac- | 


count of his scientific knowledge and other unusual attainments. 

Among other things accomplished by this expedition was the 
discovery of the Antarctic Continent. One of the most 
»STin 
nad of what was then known as the Oregon country. The 
rivers and mountains and the whole coast of North America, 
from Alaska to San Francisco, were thoroughly explored and 
mapped. 


It was composed | 


It went | 


inter- | 
» things accomplished by this expedition was the explora- | 


The maps prepared by the expedition were so accu- | 


rate that they are to-day the standard throughout much of the 


country explored. 


Not only did Lieut. Wilkes explore the | 


Oregon country as to its rivers and .oountains, but its inhab- | 


itants, and gave a description of the various Indian tribes and 
their customs and the number belonging to each tribe. He gave 
particular attention to the question that was then agitating 
this country, the boundary between the United States and the 
British possessions on the north. Upon this particular question 


Lieut. Wilkes made a most interesting and comprehensive report, | 


consisting of some 44 closely written pages. This report, al- 
though the most interesting and in many respects the most 
valuable document resulting from this wonderful expedition, has 
never been published, although over 20 volumes were printed by 
Congress as the result of the knowledge gained upon this ex- 
pedition. 
ninth parallel the boundary between this country and Canada. 
He gave very convincing reasons why our Government should 
never consent that the boundary should be south of the Fraser 
River. He also prophesied that England would claim all the 
territory north of the mouth of the Columbia River, a prophecy 
that proved to be true. He also pointed out the great value and 
richness of the Oregon country. When the matter of the settle- 
ment of the boundary was under discussion, many men in Con- 
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Lieut. Wilkes strongly objected to making the forty- | 


gress took the position that this country was of little value. | 


Even the great Daniel Webster described it as a land of deserts 
and eternal snows, of shifting sands and sagebrush, fit to be in 
habited only by the jack rabbit and the coyote. One southern 
Senator declared that he would not give a pinch of snuff for the 
entire Oregon country. 

These public men could not have been ignorant of the report 
made by Lieut. Wilkes, and as.we now read that report we are 
forced to the conclusion that some of the statesmen of that day 
were not more frank than are some at present and that they 
did not always give the true reasons for their actions. In the 
light of this Wilkes report these speeches must be accepted as 
largely pretense and a method of concealing the real reason for 
their action. I quote upon this particular point the closing 
paragraphs of Lieut. Wilkes’s report: 

To conclude, few portions of the globe, 
four? so rich in soil, diversified in surface, or eapable of being rendered 
the happy abode of an industrious and civilized community. 

For beauty of scenery and salubrity of climate it is not surpassed. It 
is peculiarly adapted for an agricultural and pastoral people, and no 
portion of the world beyond thé Tropics is to be found that will yield so 
readily to the wants of man with moderate labor. 

Certainly with this report on file in the Navy Department 
there was little exeuse for the men of that day in declaring 
that the Oregon country was of no value. 

The Hon. Themas Prosch, of Seattle, one of the leading his- 
torians of the Northwest and one who has taken a great interest 
in all things relating to the history of that country, has gone to 
the expense of securing a copy of this report furnished me. 

Congress in the past, during the time of the dispute over the 
question of the boundary between this country and Canada, 
Several times demanded a copy of this report, but it was always 
refused upon the ground that the best interests of the country 
demanded that it be not made public. This was undoubtedly 
due to the opinions that Lieut. Wilkes expressed with regard to 
the attitude of England in reference to the boundary question, 
although it is stated in most diplomatic language. And I am 
constrained to believe that the suppression of its publication 


in my opinion, are to be 


2977 


was due to some extent to the fact that at that time it was not 
deemed advisable to let the public know of what immense value 
this Oregon country was. 

I now ask to extend my remarks by having published 
Record after almost 70 years this remarkable report by 
markable man upon this most interesting question. This report 
is not only of interest to the Northwest, but it is a valuable 


in the 


this re- 





ulsS 
torical contribution to the whole country. I also wish to pub- 
lish with it a statement in regard to Lieut. W sand this ex 
pedition and a letter from the librarian of the Navy D rtment, 
Mr. Charles W. Stewart. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to t 
of the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob 
ject, I would Ike to inquire how large that repe 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It is not a very g 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman know I 
will cost to publish the report? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I wish to publish it | 
extending my remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there object on to I { 
of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Humpur ? [After 

|} a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
No, 104. 
U. S. S. VINCEN 
Vew York j Be 
Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith a rey th 
Territory of Oregon, together with the maps referred 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant 
CHARLES Wo s 
Commander of Exploring E.cpedition 
To the Hon. A. P. ApskIN, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 
OREGON TERRITORY. 

The Territory embraced ler the name of O ! lr 
resented on the accompanying map, extends fre t $2 
north to that of 54° 40’ north and west of the I cy Mountains. 

Its natural boundaries, were ft ittended W ld confine 
it within the above geographical limits. On the e it has the 
range of Rocky Mou ins al ts whole e m th ith 
those of the Klamet Range running on the pat of 4 ind 
dividing it from upper California; on the west the Pacifi 
Ocean: and on the north the w rn trend ] vy I l 
tains and the chain of lakes near and along t par s of 
and 55’ north dividing it from the British Territory, and it is 
remarkable that within these limits all the ri l flow 
through the Territory take their rise. 

The Territory is divided into three natu or Ss 
tions, viz: 

First. That between the Pacific Ocean and ¢ le M 
tains, or western section. 

Second. That between the Cascade Mountains d the I 
Mountain Range, or middle section. 

Third. That between the Blue and Rocky Moun 
or eastern section, and this division will equally apply to 
soil, climate, and productions. 

The mountain ranges run for the most part in parallel s 


, many spurs or offsets that cause this portion to be 


with the coast, and rising in many places above t 
(here found to be 6,500 feet) would naturally produce a differ 


ence of temperatures between them and also aff their | 
ductions. 
Our surveys and explorations were confined for the 1 t 


part to the two first, claiming more interest, being less know: 
and more in accordance with my instructi 
MOUNTAINS. 

The Cascade Range, or that nearest the coas 
southern boundary on a parallel with the se: 
length of the Territory, north and south, rising place 
in high peaks from 12,000 to 14,000 feet above the of t) 
sea in regular cones. Their distance from 
from 100 to 150 miles, and they almost interrupt t! 


7 


eation between the sections except where the tw 
the Columbia and Fraser, force a passag i 

There are a few mountain passes, but they are d nd 
only to be attempted late in the spring and in r. 

A smaller range (the Classic) lies to the north of the Co- 
lumbia between the coast and the waters of Puget yund and 
along the Strait of Juan de Fuca. 

This has several high peaks which rise above the snow line, 
but from their proximity to the sea they are 1 t | times 


covered. 
Their general direction is north and south, but there 


very rugged. 
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The Blue Mountains are irregular in their course and occa- 
sionally interrupted, but generally trend from north by east to 
northeast and from south to southwest. In some parts they 
may be traced as spurs or offsets of the Rocky Mountains. 
Near the southern boundary they unite with the Klamet Range, 
which runs east and west from the Rocky Mountains. 

The Rocky Mountains are too well known to need description. 
The different passes will, however, claim attention hereafter. 
North of 48° the ranges are nearly parallel and have the rivers 
flowing between them. 

ISLANDS. 

Attached to the territory are groups of islands bordering its 
northern coast. Among these are the large islands of Vancou- 
ver and Washington or Queen Charlotte, the former being 260 
miles in length and 50 in breadth, containing about 15,000 square 
miles, and the latter 150 miles in length and 30 in breadth, con- 
taining 4,060 square miles. Though somewhat broken in sur- 
face their soil is said to be well adapted to agriculture. 

They have many good harbors, and have long been the resort 
of those engaged in the fur trade. They enjoy a mild and salu- 
brious climate, and have an abundance of fine fish frequent- 
ing their waters, which are taken in large quantities by the 
natives. 

Coal of good quality is found here, specimens of which I 
obtained. The Hudson Bay Co. have made a trial of it, but ow- 
ing to its having been taken from near the surface it was not 
very highly spoken of. Mines of mineral are also said to exist 
by those acquainted. 

They both appear to be more densely inhabited than other por- 
tions of the territory. The natives are considered a treacher- 
ous race, particularly those in the vicinity of Johnstons Strait, 
and are to be closely watched when dealing with them. 

At the southeast end of Vancouver there is a small archi- 
pelago of islands through which the Canal de Arro runs; they 
are for the most part inhabited, well wooded, and composed of 
granite and pudding stone, which appears to be the prevailing 
rock to the north of a line east and west of the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca. They are generally destitute of fresh water, have but 
few anchorages, and strong currents render navigation among 
them difficult. 

The islands near the mainland, called on the maps Pitts 
Banks on the Prince Royal Islands, are of the same character 
and are only occasionally resorted to by the Indians for the 
purposes of fishing. 

The coast of the mainland north of the parallel of 49° is 
broken up by numerous inlets, called canals, having perpendicu- 
lar sides and very deep water in them, affording no harbors and 
but few commercial inducements to frequent. 

The land is equally cut up by spurs from the Cascade Range, 
which here intersects the country in all directions, and prevents 
its adaptation to agriculture. 

Its value is principally in its timber, and it is believed that 
few, if any, countries can compare with it in this respect. - 


There is no point on the coast where a settlement could be 


formed between Frazers River or 49° north and the northern 
boundary of 54° 40’ north that would be able to supply its own 
wants. 

The Hudson Bay Co. have two posts within this section of 
the country, Fort McLaughlin in Mill Bank Sound, in latitude 
52° 10’ north, and Fort Simpson, in latitude 54° 30’ north, 
within Dundas Island, and at the entrance of Chatham Sound, 
but they are solely posts for the fur trade of the coast, and 
are supplied twice a year with provisions, and so forth. 

It is believed that the company has yet no establishment on 
any of the islands, but I understood it was in contemplation to 
make one on Vancouver Island in the vicinity of Nootka Sound 
or that of Clysquot. 

Owing to the dense fogs the cost is extremely dangerous, and 
they render it at all times difficult to approach and navigate 
upon. 

The interior of this portion of the territory is traversed by 
these ranges of mountains, with the several rivers which take 
their rise in them, and is probably unequaled for its ruggedness, 
and from all accounts incapable of anything like cultivation. 

The Columbia in its trend to the westward under the parallel 
of 48° cuts off the central or Blue Mountain Range, which is 
not again met with until on the parallel of 45°. From 45° they 
trend away to the south and afterwards to the south and west 
until they fall into the Klamet Range. ‘They are partially 
wooded. 

RIVERS. 

The Columbia claims the first notice. Its northern branch 
takes its rise in the Rocky Mountains in latitude 50° north, lon- 
gitude 116° west; from thence it pursues a northern route to 
near McGillivarys Pass through the Rocky Mountains. At the 


boat encampment it is 2,300 feet above the level of ; 
where it receives two small tributaries—the Canoe p 
that from the Committee’s Punch Bowl; from thenes 
south, having some obstruction through its safe navica;; 
receiving mrany tributaries in its course to Colville, aij; 
are the Kootanie, or Flat Bow, and the Flat Head, oy , 
River, from the east, and that of Colville from the wes; 

It is bounded in all its course by a range of high mo 
well wooded, and in places expands into a line of Jakes 
it reaches Colville, where it is 2,200 feet above the leyo! 
sea, having a fall of a little over 100 feet in 220 miles. 

To the south of this it trends to the west, receiyiye ; 
Spokane River from the east, which is not navigable, ang ; 
its rise in the Lake of Ceur d’Alene. Thence it ; 1 
westerly course for about 60 miles, receiving severa) 
streams, and at its bend to the south it is joined by the 0 
gan, a river that has its source in a line of lakes, aff), 
canoe and boat navigation of considerable extent to the port) 

The Columbia thence passes to the south until it ; 
Walla Walla, or the latitude of 45°, a distance of 169 
receiving the Piscous Yakaman and Point de Bois, or E 
combe, from the west, which take their rise in the « 
Range; and also its great southeastern branch, the Saptin, o; 
Lewis, which has its source in the Rocky Mountains 1 1 
southern boundary,’ and brings a large quantity of | 
increase its volume. 

The Lewis is not navigable even for canoes, except in 1 
The rapids are extensive and of frequent occurrence, it ge: 
ge between the Rocky Mountain spurs and the Blu 
tains. 

It receives the Kooskooske, Salmon, and several other } 
from the east and west, the former from the Rocky Mountains, 
the latter from the Blue Mountains, and were it navigable would 
much facilitate the intercourse with this part of the country. 
Its length to its junction with the Columbia is 520 miles. 

The Columbia at Walla Walla is 1,286 feet above t! 
of the sea and about 3,500 feet wide; it now takes its last tum 
to the westward, receiving the Uniattila, Quisnels, John Day 
and Chates Rivers from the south and Catblatses from the 
north, and pursuing its rapid course for 80 miles pr 
passing through the range of Cascade Mountains in a se 
falls and rapids that obstruct its flow and form in 
able barriers to the passage of boats by water during th: 
these difficulties are, however, overcome by portages. I! 
thence is had still-water navigation for 40 miles, wh t 
course is again obstructed by rapids; then to the ocea 
miles, it is navigable for vessels of 12 feet draft of wa 
the lowest state of the river, though obstructed by many 
bars. 

In this part it receives the Willamette from the south and 
the Cowlitz from the north. The former is navigable to th 
mouth of the Klackamus 20 miles, 3 miles below its falls, for 
small boats; the latter can not be called navigable except for a 
small part of the year during the flood, and then only for 
canoes and barges. 

The width of the Columbia within 20 miles of its mouth is 
much increased, and it joins the ocean between Cape !) sap 
pointment and Point Adams, forming a sand spit from s by 
deposit and causing a dangerous bar, which greatly impedes its 
navigation and entrance. 

Frazer River next claims attention. It takes its rise in the 
Rocky Mountains near the source of Canoe River, taking 4 
westerly course of 80 miles. It then turns to tlie south, re 
ceiving the waters of Stuarts River, which rises in a chain of 
lakes near the northern boundary of the Territory. 

It then pursues a southerly course, receiving the watcrs of 
the Chilestin, Pinkslitsa, and several small streams from [he 
west, and those of Thompsons River, Quisnels, and other str™s 
from the east (these take their rise in lakes, and 2 few! 
navigated in canoes by making portages), and under t! 
of 49° it breaks through the Cascade Range in a succes: 
falls and rapids, and after a westerly course of 70 = 
empties into the Gulf of Georgia in the latitude of 4 
north. This latter portion is navigable for vessels t)" 
pass its bar drawing 12 feet of water; its whole length be- 
miles. 

The Chikiles is next in importance. It has three § 
among the range of hills that intersect the country nor’ 
Columbia River. After a very tortuous course and ™ 
some smaller streams issuing from the lakes in the hic! : 
near the headwaters = Hoods a a ae os 
embogues in Greys Harbor. It is not navigabic ex° 
canoes; its current is rapid and the stream much obs{t'" 

To the south of Columbia there are many small stream’. 
three of which deserve the name of rivers, the Ampa"*. 


+ 
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too-tut-na (or Rouges River), and the Kiamet, which latter 


empties into the ocean south of the parallel of 42°. 


None of | 


the <o form harbors capable of receiving a vessel of more than | 


@ feet draft of water, and the bars for the most part of the 
vear are impassable from the surf that sets in on the coast. 

é The character of the great rivers is peculiar, rapid and 
snnken much below the level of the country, with perpendicular 


pavks; indeed, they are, as it were, in trenches, it being ex- 
tremely difficult to get at the water in many places owing to | 


the steep basaltic walls, and during their rise they are in 
leces confined by walls, which back the water some distance, 
submerging islands and tracks of low prairie, having the appear- 
ance of extensive lakes. 

LAKES. 

There are in the various sections of the country many large 
and sniall lakes. The largest of these are the Okanogan Chain, 
Stuarts, Quisnells, and Kamloops in the northern section; the 
Flat Bow, Ceeur d’Alene, and Kallushelm in the middle section; 
and those ferming the headwaters of the large rivers in the 
eastern section. 

The country is well watered, and there are but two places 
where an abundance, either from rivers, springs, or rivulets, 
can not be obtained. 

The smaller lakes add much to the picturesque beauty of the 
country. They are generally at the headwaters of the smaller 
streams. The map will point out more particularly their 
extent and locality. 

HARBORS. 

All the harbors formed by the rivers on the seacoast are 
obstructed with extensive sand bars, which make them difficult 
to enter, and they are continually changing. The rivers bring 
down large quantities of sand, which on meeting with the ocean 
is deposited, causing a gradual increase of the impediment 
which already exists at their mouths. None of them can be 
deemed safe ports to enter. 

The entrance to the Columbia is impracticable two-thirds of 
the year, and the difficulty of leaving equally great. 

The north sands are rapidly increasing and extending farther 
to the south. 

In the memory of several of those who have been longest in 
the country, the cape has been encroached upon some hundred 
feet by the sea and the north sand much extended to the south, 
and during my short experience nearly half an acre of the 
middle sand was washed away im the course of a few days. 
These are known to change every season. 

The exploration of the Clatsop, or south channel, it is believed, 
will afford more safety to vessels capable of entering the river. 
The depth of water on the bar seems not to have changed, 
though the passage has become somewhat narrower. 

Greys Harbor will admit of vessels of light draft of water 
(10 feet), but there is but little room in it on account of the 
extensive mud and sand flats. A survey was made of it, to 
which I refer for particulars. 

This, however, is not the case with the harbors found within 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca, of which there are many, and no 
part of the world affords finer inland sounds or a greater num- 
ber of harbors than can be found here capable of receiving the 
largest class of ships, and without a danger to them that is 
not visible. From the rise and fall of the tide (18 feet) all 
facilities are afforded for the erection of works for a great 
maritime nation. For further information our extensive sur- 
veys of these waters are referred to. 

CLIMATE. 


That of the western section is mild throughout the year, 
neither experiencing the cold of winter nor the heat of summer. 
By my experiments the mean temperature was found to be 54° F. 

The prevailing winds in the summer are from northwest, and 
in the winter from southwest and southeast, which are tem- 
pestuous, 

The winter is supposed te last from December to February; 
the rains usually begin to fall in November and last until 
March, but they are not heavy though frequent. Snow some- 
times falls, but it seldom lays over three days. 

1 ue frosts are early, occurring in the latter part of August; 
this, however, is to be accounted for by the proximity of the 
mountains. A mountain or easterly wind invariably causes a 
Sreat fall in the temperature. These winds are not frequent. 
During the summer of our operations I find but three days 
noted of easterly winds having occurred. 

The nights are eold and affect the vegetation so far that 
corn will not 

Fruit trees blossom early in April at Nisqually and Van- 
hen and at the former on the 12th of May peas were a foot 
= and strawberries were in full blessom, and salad has 

Teady gone to seed 3 feet high. 


| a light, sandy loam, in the valleys rich alluvial, and the h 


The mean height of the barometer during our stay at Nis- 
quality was 30.046 in and of the thermometer 66° 58’ F. 

The rrentest heat was OS Pat ?yY n Jul and at ‘ r 
of the ~ day it was 50° F The lowest d ae : as A at 
£2. m. May 22, and at 5 p. m. of the same day the temperature 


s 
7 
' 


From June to September at Vancouver the me: 
the barometer was 30.32 inches and of the 
66 ; 


ly, and 11 


o> KE. Out of 160 days 96 were fair, 19 
rainy. 
The rains are light. This is evid 


ient from the hills n« 
washed, but having a sward to their top although at e 
declivity. 

The second or middle section is subject to drought rir 
the summer the atmosphere is much dryer and warmer, and t! 
winter much colder than in the western section. Its e: 
of heat and cold are more frequent and greater, 
at times falling as low as 18° F. in the winter and ri 
108° F. in the shade in the summer, and a daily differ 
temperature of about 40° F. It has been, however, found e 
tremely salubrious, possessing a pure and healthy air 


The stations of the missionaries and posts of the Hudson Bay 


Co. have afforded one the means of obtaining information rela 
tive to the climate; although they have not kept full d _% 
their observations afford a tolerably good knowledge of the 
weather 

In lumer it is cooled By the strong westerly breezes to 


replace the vacuum produced by the heated prairie grounds. 
No dew falls in this section. 

The climate of the third or easterly section is extremely 
variable; the temperature during the day, ranging fror 
to GO’, renders it unfit for agriculture, and there are but few 
places in its northern part where the climate would not 
ually put a stop to its ever becoming settled. 

In each day, from the best account, one has all the chang 
incident to spring, summer, autumn, and winter. There Q 
places where small farms might be located, but they are few 
in number. 





SOIL. 

That of the first, or western, section varies in the northern 
part from a light-brown loam to a thin vegetable earth, th 
gravel and sand as the subsoil; in the middle parts, from a 


rich, heavy loam and auctious clay to a deep, heavy black loam 
on a trap rock; and in the southern the soil is generally good, 
ranging from a black vegetable loam to decomposed basalt 
with stiff clay and portions of loose, gravelly soil. 


The hills are 
generally basalt, sandstone, and slate. 

Between the Umpqua and the boundary the rocks are primi- 
tive, consisting of talcose, hornblende, and granite, and pro- 
duce a gritty and poor soil. There are, however, some portions 
with rich prairies covered with oaks. 

The soil of the second, or middle, section is for the most part 


are generally barren. 

The third, or eastern, section is a rocky, broken, and barren 
country, stupendous mountain spurs in all directions, and af 
fording little level ground, with snow lying on the mount 
nearly, if not quite, the whole year through. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS, ETC. 

The first section, for the most part, is a well-timbered coun- 
try. It is intersected with the spurs or offsets from the Cascade 
Mountains, which render its surface much broken up; these 


are covered with a dense forest. It is well watered, and com- 
munication between the northern, southern, and middle parts 
is difficult on account of the various rivers, spurs of mountains, 


and so forth. 

The timber consists of pines, firs, spruce, oaks (red and 
white), ash, arbutus, arbor vitse, cedar, poplar, maple, will 
cherry, and yew, with a close undergrowth of hazel, rubu 
roses, and so forth. 

The richest and best soil is found on the second, or midd 
prairie, and is best adapted for agriculture, the high and lo 
being excellent for pasture land. 

The line of woods runs on the east side and near the foot « 
the Cascade Range. 

The climate and soil are admirably adapted for all kinds of 
grain—wheat, rye, oats, barley, peas, and so forth. Corn do« 
not thrive in any part of this territory where it has been t 
Many fruits appear to succeed well, particularly the apple and 
pear. Vegetables thriye exceedingly well and yield most a! 
dantly. 

The surface of the middle section is about 1,000 feet above 
the level of the lower or western section, and is generally a 
rolling prairie country. That lying to the north of the parallel 
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of 48° is very much broken, with mountain chains and rivers; 
consequently barren and very rugged. From the great and fre- 
quent changes in its temperature it is totally unfitted for agri- 
culture, but is well filled with game of ali kinds that are found 
in the country. 

The mountain chains on the parallel of 48° are cut off by 
the Columbia, as before stated, leaving an extensive rolling 
country in the center of the territory, which is well adapted 
for grazing. 

The southern part of this section is destitute of timber or 
wood, unless the worm wood, Artimesia, may be so called. 
To the north of the parallel of 49° it is covered with forests. 
Wheat and other grains grow well in the bottoms where they 
can be irrigated. 

The soil in such places is rich and capable of producing most 
anything. 

The missionaries have succeeded in getting good crops. 
Stock succeeds here even better than in the lower country, and, 
notwitlistanding the severe cold, their cattle are not housed, nor 
is provender laid in for them, the country being sufficiently 
supplied with fodder in the natural hay that is abundant every- 
where on the prairie, and is preferred by the cattle to the fresh 
grass of the bottoms. 

No attempts at agriculture have been made in this section ex- 
cept at Fort Hall. The small grains thrive tolerably well, to- 
gether with vegetables, and a sufficient quantity has been ob- 
tained to supply the wants of the post. 

The ground is well adapted for grazing in the prairies, and, 
despite its changeable climate, stock is found to thrive well and 
endure the severity of the winters without protection. This 
section is exceedingly dry and arid, rains seldom falling and 
but little snow. The country is partially timbered and the soil 
much impregnated with salts. The missionary station on the 
IXooscoske, near the western line of this section, is thought by 
the missionaries to be a wet climate. 

-The soil along the river bottoms is generally alluvial, and 
would yield good crops were it not for the overflowings of the 
river, which check and kill the grain. Some of the finest por- 
tions of the land are thus unfitted for cultivation; they are 
generally covered with water before the banks are overflown 
in consequence of the quicksands that exist in them and through 
which the water percolates, 

The rivers of this territory afford no fertilizing properties 
to the soil, but, on the contrary, are destitute of all substances, 
being perfectly clear and cold. The temperature of the Colum- 
bia in the latter part of May was 42° and in September 68°. 

The rise of the streams from the Cascade Mountains usually 
takes place twice a year—in February and November from the 
rains; that of the Columbia in May and June from the melting 
of the snows. Sometimes it is very sudden, if heavy rains 
occur at that period, but usually it is gradual in reaching its 
greatest height about the 6th to the 15th of June. 

Its perpendicular rise is from 18 to 20 feet at Vancouver, 
where a line of embankment has been thrown up to protect the 
lower prairie, but it has been gradually flooded, although the 
water has not risen within a few feet of its top, and has in most 
cases destroyed the crops; it is the intention to abandon its 
cultivation and devote it to pasturage. 

The greatest rise in the Willamette takes place in February, 
and I was informed that it rose sometimes 20 to 25 feet, and 
quite suddenly in some places, but soon subsides. It occasion- 
ally causes much damage. Both the Willamette and Cowlitz 
in their lower sections are much swollen by the backing of 
their waters during the height of the Columbia and ail their 
lower ground submerged. This puts an effectual bar to their 
being used for anything but pasturage, which is fine through- 
out the year, and used excepting in the season of the floods, 
when the cattle are driven to the high grounds. 

My knowledge of the agriculture of this territory, it will 
be well to mention, is derived from visits being made to the 
various settlements, except Fort Langley and Fort Hall. 
That of the Indians on the different islands in Puget Sound 
and the Admiralty Inlet consists of potatoes principally, which 
are extremely fine and raised in great abundance, and now con- 
stitute a large portion of their food. 

At Nisqually the Hudson Bay Co. had fine crops of wheat, 
oats, peas, potatoes, and so forth. The wheat, it was supposed, 
would yield 15 bushels to the acre. The farm has been two 
years under cultivation, and is principally intended for a graz- 
ing farm and dairy. They have now 70 milch cows, and make 
butter, and so forth, to supply their contract with the Russians. 

The Cowlitz farm is also in the wé@stern section; the pro- 
duction of wheat is good, about 20 bushels to the acre; the 
ground, however, has just been brought under cultivation. 
They have here 600 acres, which are situated on the Cowlitz 
River, about 30 miles from the Columbia. The company is 
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about to erect a saw and grist mill. This farm is fp, 
ated, and the harvest of 1841 produced 7,000 bushels of \jyo. 

Several Canadians are also established here, who told yyo +). t 
they succeeded well with but little work. They have eyo, 
buildings, live comfortably, and work small farms of * : 

I was told that the stock on this farm does not 
well as elsewhere. There are no low prairie ground: 
side of the river in the vicinity, and it is too far for {| 
resort to the Kamass plains, a fine grazing counir 
miles distant, where the wolves would make sad dej) 
with the increase if not well watched. 

The hilly portions of the country, although the soil §; 
parts is very good, yet it is so heavily timbered as to ; 
in the present state of the country valueless. This is 
case with many fine portions of level grounds, but re 
large tracts of fine prairie suitable for cultivation and reagy 
for the plow. 

The Willamette Valley is supposed to be the fin 
of the country, though I am of opinion that many port 
will be found far superior in the southern part of it. 
the largest settlement and is included within a distance «{ 

15 miles in the northern part of the valley. About 60 f 
are settled there, the industrious of whom appear to be t! 

They are composed of American missionaries and the tra) 
and Canadians who were formerly servants of the H 
Bay Co. All of them appear to be in good condition, bu 
on the whole, disappointed from the reports that had | 
to me, not to find it in a state of greater forwardiess 
ering the advantages the missionaries have had. 

In comparison with our own country, I should say 
labor required in this Territory for subsistence and | 
wealth is in the proportion of one to three, or, in other \ 

a man must work through the year three times as long 
United States to gain theslike completion. All the care 

which occupies so much time with us requires no atten! re, 
and on their rapid increase he would alone support hitiself. 

The wheat of this valley yields 35 to 40 bushels fu: 
town, or 20 to 30 bushels to the acre, its quality is suj» 
that grown in the United States, and its weight near 4 
to the bushel heavier. The above is the yield of new } 
it is believed that it will greatly exceed this after | 
crop, when the land has been broken up and wel! tilled 

After passing into the middle section the climate u 
a decided change; in place of the cool and moist at ere, 
one that is dry and arid is entered, and the crops sufer fro! 
drought. The only wood or bush seen is the wormw: 
mesia), and this only in the neighborhood of the sir 
cultivation has to be more or less carried on by irriga' 

The country bordering the Columbia above tlie |i 
north and south, is the poorest in the Territory, and ! 
doubt lead many to look upon the middle section : 
useless to man. Twenty or 80 miles on either side of t's 
is so, but beyond that a fine grazing country exists, 20 
many places there are portions of it that migiit 
tageously farmed. 

On the banks of the Walla Walla, a small stream 
into the Columbia, about 25 miles from the com] 
missionary is established, who raises very fine wl 
low bottoms and is enabled to use its waters for the | 
irrigation. This is also the case at the mission est:!!is 
Lapwai, on the Kooscooske, where fine crops are raised: 
and vegetables thrive remarkably well, and some !! 
raised. 

In the northern part of this section, at Chimekaine. | 
another missionary station near the Spokane, and °' 
the country is well adapted for agriculture, and it ) 
fully carried on. 

Colville supplies all the northern posts, and the m'~ 
are doing well. The northern part of this section w: 
to supply the whole with wood. Here also the chans 
perature are great during the 24 hours, but are 
to the small grain. The cultivation of fruits has 1 
successful. 


Sitn 


‘ 
ui 


S 


FISHERIES. 


It will be almost impossible to give an idea of the ex 
fisheries in the rivers and on the coast; they all «'" 
salmon of the finest flavor, which run twice a yer, 1" 
until October, and appear inexhaustible; the whole pop 
live upon them. 

The Columbia produces the finest and probably *| 
greatest numbers. There are some few of the branciv’' 
Columbia that the spring fish do not enter, but they are | 
fully supplied in the fall. all 

The qrent fishery of the Columbia is at The Dalles, a oo 
rivers are well supplied; the last one on the northern br 
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f the Columbia is near Colville, at the Kettle Falls, but they 
; found above this in the river and its tributaries. 

in Fraser River they are said to be very numerous, but not 
en large; they are unable to get above the falls, some 80 miles 
rol the sen. 

woh 0 rivers and sounds are found several kinds of salmon, 
- trout, sturgeon, cod, carp, sole, flounders, ray, perch, 
herring, lampery eels, and a kind of smelt called sprow, in great 
abundance; also large quantities of shellfish, viz, crabs, clams, 
oysters, mussels, and so forth, which are all used by the natives 
and constitute the greater proportion of their food. 

“Whales in numbers are found along the coast, and are fre- 
quently captured by the Indians in and at the north of the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. 





are 


i 


GAME. 

Abundance of game exists, such as elk, deer, antelopes, bears, 
wolves, foxes, muskrats, martins, beavers, a few grizzly bears, 
and siff_ines, a kind of rat which are eaten by the Canadians. 

In the middle section, or that designated as the rolling prairie, 
no game is found. In the eastern section the buffalo is met with. 

The fur-bearing animals are decreasing in number yearly, par- 
ticularly 
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south of the parallel of 48°. Indeed it is very doubtful | 


whether they are sufficiently numerous to return the expenses | 


of hunting them. 

(he Hudson Bay Co. have almost the exclusive monopoly on 
this business. They have decreased owing to being hunted 
without regard to season. This is not, however, the case to 
the north; there the company have been left to exercise their 
own rule and prevent the indiscriminate slaughter of the old 
and young and out of the proper season. 

In the spring and fall the rivers are literally covered with 
geese, ducks, and so forth. 

In the eastern section the buffalo abound and are hunted by 
the Oregon Indians, as well as the Blackfeet. Wolves are 
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stores of the company, sufficient to protect them against the 
Indians, but in no way to be considered 2s forts. A few Indians 
have lodges near them who are dependent on the fort for their 
food and employment. 

These forts, being situated for the most part near the great 


fisheries, are frequented by the Indians, who bring their furs 
to trade for blankets, atid so forth, at the same time they come 
to lay in their yearly supply of salmon. Vancouver is the 
principal depot from which all supplies are furnished and re- 


turns made. At Vancouver the village is separated from the 


fort and near the river. In addition to its being the depot of 
the Hudson Bay Co., there is now attached to it the larg 
farm of the Puget Sound Co., the stockholders in which 


generally the officers and servants of the Hudson Bay ¢ 
They have now farms in successful operation at Vancouver 
Cowlitz, Nisqually, Colville, Fort Langley, and the Fua 
Plains, about 10 miles from Vancouver, all of which 
stocked. They supply the Russian post at Sitka, under con 
tract, with the variety of articles raised on them. 

They have introduced large herds and flocks into the Terri 
tory from California, and during our stay there several thou 
Sands were imported. In this they are doing incalculable good 
to the Territory and rendering it more valuable to the future 
tlers; at the same time it exerts an influence in domesticatir 
the Indians, not only by changing their habits, but food, and at 
taching them to a locality. 


are we 


The Indians of this Territory are not a wandering race, as 
some have asserted, but change for food only, and each succes 
sive season will generally find them in their old haunts seek- 

| ing it. 

The settlements established by the missionaries are at the 
Willamette Falls and Valley; it is Nisqually and Clatsop in the 
western section, and at The Dalls, Walla Walla, Lakwai, and 
Chimekaine on the Spokane in the middle. 

Those of the middle section are succeeding well, and, alt! 


troublesome to the settlers, but they are not so numerous as | 


formerly. 

From the advantages this country possesses it bids fair to 
have an extensive commerce on advantageous terms with most 
parts of the Pacific. 

It is well caleulated to produce the following, which certainly 
in a few years after its settlement would become its staples, 
viz, furs, salted beef and pork, fish, grain, flour, wool, hides, tal- 
low, lumber, and perhaps coal. A ready market for all these is 


now to be found in the Pacific, and in return for them sugars, | 


coffee, and other tropical productions may be had at the Sand- 
wich Islands—advantages that few new countries possess, viz, 


the facilities of a market and one that in time must become of | 


immense extent, 
MANUFACTURING POWER. 


This country, it is believed, affords as many sites for water | 
power as any other, and in many places within reach of its navi- | 


gable waters. 

The timber of the western section to the south of 49° is not 
so good as that of the north; this is imputed to the climate 
being milder and more changeable. A great difference is found 
between the north and south sides of the trees, the one being a 
hard and close grain, while the other is open and spongy. 

To the north of the parallel of 49°, on Frazer River, an 
— of fine timber for spars of any dimensions is easily 
obtained. 

There will always be a demand for the timber of this country 
at high prices throughout the Pacific. The oak is well adapted 


for ship timber, and abundance of ash, cedar, cypress, and | 


arbor-vite may be had for fuel, fencing, etc.; and although the 
southern part of the middle section is destitute of timber it may 
be supplied from the eastern and northern parts by water 
carriage. 

Intercommunication would at first appear to be difficult be- 
tween the different parts of the country, but I take a different 
view of it. Stocks of all kinds thrive exceedingly well, and 
they will in consequence always abound in the Territory. The 
soll affords every advantage for the making of good roads, and 
in process of time transportation must be comparatively cheap. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

They consist principally of those belonging to the Hudson Bay 
Co., and where the missionaries have established themselves. 
They are as follows: In the western section Fort Simpson, Fort 
MeLanghlin, Fort Langley, Nisqually, Cowlitz, Fort George, 
on and Ampqua ; Fort St. James, Barbine, Alexandria, 
en Kamloops {on Thompson River), Okanogan, Col- 
: < and Walla Walla in the middle; and in the eastern Koo- 
oe and Fort Hall. Fort Boise has been abandoned, as has 
a - Kaima, a missionary settlement on the Kooscooske. 
ah ese are all small settlements, consisting of a palisade or 

et with bastions at their corners around the houses and 


little progress has been made in the conversion ef India 
Christianity, yet they have done much good in reforming 
of their vices and teaching them some of the useful arts, par 
ticularly that of agriculture, which has had the effect, in a 
méasure, to attach them to the soil, construct better hous 
exchanging their corn, and so forth, with those wl 
Buffalo meat. 

The men now rear and tend their cattle, plant their corn and 
potatoes, and the squaws attend to their household and employ 
themselves in knitting and weaving, which they have been 
taught. 

They raise on their small patches corn, potatoes, melons, and 
so forth, irrigating the land for that purpose. ‘There are maz 
villages of Indians still existing, though greatly reduced 
number from former estimates. 

POPULATION. 

It is extremely difficult to ascertain with accuracy th 
amount of population in the Territory, particularly of Ind 
who change to their different abodes as the fishing sea 
come around, and if not attended to would produce very 
neous results. 


o hunt, for 


The following is believed to be very nearly the truth. If 
anything, it is overrated: 
Vancouver and Washington [sland_- - ing “) 
From the parallel of 50° to 54° 40’ north._____~__ “ 
Penns Cove, Whidbegs Island, and mainland opposite (Scat it) 650 


Hoods Canal (Sucuamish and Toando)- 

At and about Okanogan ._.._..~~~- ‘ 
About Colville, Spokame, etc................ 
Willamette Falls and Valley.__..._....-.-.--~- 





Pillar Rock, Oak Point, and Col. R si ¥ ee aoe 200) 
Clallams: 

en . re 150 

as casein pmesiatunen * ai 

OO —— . : ; ) 
Walla Walla, including the Nezperces, Snakes, etc 1 “) 
Killamouks, north of Ampqua_-_- ~~ a iD “> 
Closset tribe: Cape Flattery, Queen Agthe, to Point Greenvil 1 ) 
Blackfeet tribes that make excursions west of the Rock 

EUR ect eete tes new nee nee ee 1 

Birch Bay....................-_. epee eens aoe alain ) 
Frases Bever..................-- 8 ED cell te ( 
0 Le stitial : > 
I eit ements en ewe ew ene eee =e ") 
Bt the COGtRGUE ncn nwa ce 2. 
a - 
Yakamen River........... eileen 100 
CS SE j 125 
Ampgess .......... ~~. ~~... -..---- psneapenen setblibaddincipnd s 100 
 -  si mnnmommncnoneeaes — . as OM) 
Klamets a a ee a er er ee - - Boo 
EE EE bi aol 500 
Kalapu BE amen owe ~~ eo = ee a a “ 600 
Nisqually ........-..——.----~- Sie dintalcath inane tipple cnpuianiteattidtaliaiinaiis 200 
Chikilis and Puget Sound_-__-_- emabaidl : ow TOO 
Cowlitz Kiackatacs.._._.........--~---- iba lnstidinetiescsitibdhaiads ona 
EE ee scaled 150 
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The whole Oregon territory may be estimated as containing 
20,000. Of whites, Canadians, and half-breeds there are between 
700 and 800, of whom about 150 are Americans; the rest are 
settlers and the officers and servants of the company. 

The Indians are rapidly decreasing in all parts of the coun- 
try. The causes are supposed to be their rude treatment of 
diseases and the dissipated lives they lead. 

The white American population, as far as I have been able 
to judge of them, are orderly, and some industrious, although 
they are, with the exception of the missionaries, men who have 
led for the most part dissolute lives. 

The absence of spirits as long as it continues will probably 
secure them from other excesses. Very much to their credit, 
they have abandoned the use of spirituous liquors by consent 
of the whole community. I can not but view this territory 
as peculiarly liable to the vice of drunkenness. The ease with 
which the wants of man are obtained, the little labor required. 
and consequent opportunities of idleness will render it so. The 
settlers of the Willamette Valley have with a praiseworthy 
spirit engaged to prevent the establishment of distilleries, and 
there are yet no places where spirits can be bought, to my 
knowiedge, in the territory. 

It is highly creditable to the H. B. Co. that on a vessel ar- 
riving on the coast with spirits on board, in order to prevent 
its introduction they have purchased the whole, while at the 
same time their storehouses were filled with it. They have 
with praiseworthy zeal interdicted its being an article of trade, 
being well satisfied that it is contrary to their interests and 
demoralizing in its effects on all the tribes and people with 
whom they have to deal, rendering them difficult to manage, 
quarrelsome among themselves, and preventing their success in 
hunting. 

Endeavors have likewise been made by the officers of the com- 
pany to induce the Russians, on their side, to adopt their ex- 
ample and do away with it as an article of trade, but hitherto 
without success. 

It no doubt has been one of the causes effecting the decrease 
of the native tribes, as it was formerly almost the only article 
of trade. 

In the event of this territory being taken possession of, the 
necessity of circumscribing the use and sale of spirits can not 
be too strongly insisted upon by legal enactment, both to pre- 
serve order and avoid expense. 

As far as the Indians have come under my notice, they are 
an inoffensive race, except perhaps those in the northern part; 
but the depredations committed on the whites may be traced to 
injuries received or from superstitious motives. 

MISSIONARIES. 


Little has yet been effected by them in Christianizing the 
natives. They are principally engaged in the cultivation of the 
mission farms and in the care of their own stock, in order to 
obtain flocks and herds for themselves, most of them having 
selected lands. As far as my personal observation went, in the 
part of the country where the missionaries reside there are very 
few Indians, and they seem more occupied with the settlement 
of the country and in agricultural pursuits than missionary 
labors. 

When there, I made particular inquiries whether laws were 
necessary for their protection, and I feel fully satisfied that 
they require none at present. Besides the moral code it is their 
duty to inculcate, the Catholic portion of the settlement, who 
form a large majority of the inhabitants, are kept under con- 
trol by their priest, who is supposed to act in mission with the 
others in the proper punishment of all bad conduct. 

The boundary will next claim my attention. 

In a former report to the honorable Secretary of the Navy I 
stated that the boundary formerly proposed, viz, that of the 49° 
latitude, ought not to be adopted, and the following are my rea- 
sons for it, viz: 

First. That it affects the value of all that portion of the mid- 
die and eastern section south of that parallel. 

Second. That it places the whole territory south of that paral- 
lel completely under the control and at the mercy of the nation 
who may possess the northern by giving the command of all 
the water and a free access into the heart of the territory at 
any moment. 

Third. Giving up what must become one of the great highways 
into the interior of the territory altogether, viz, Frazers River. 

Fourth. And also, to all intents and purposes, possession of 
the fine islands of Vancouver, thereby surrendering an equal 
right to navigate the waters of the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and 
by its possession the whole command of the northern aaters. 

Fifth. Giving rise to endless disputes and difficulties after the 
location of the boundary and in the execution of the laws after 
it is settled. 
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| good ports for naval establishment. They would not « 


| cut off from their supplies of timber by losing its northern »; 
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Sixth. Affording and converting a portion of the ; 
which belongs to us into a resort and depot for a s+: 
rauders and their goods, who may be employed at any ;;, 
acting against the laws and to the great detriment of ; 
not only of this territory but of our Western States } 
and supplying the Indians on our borders. 

The boundary line on the 49° parallel would throw | 
River without our territory, cut off and leave seven-eje\);),. ,¢ 
the fine island of Vancouver in their possession, tog r with 
all the harbors, including those of Nootka, Clyoquet, ang Xo. 
nat, which afford everything that could be desired as s/f. 4,, 


tore 
‘J 


Puzers 


ind 
mand the Strait of Juan de Fuca and the inlets and soungs 
leading from it, but place the whole at any moment under their 
control by enabling them to reach and penetrate to the heart o¢ 
the territory with a comparatively small force and destpoy 7 
and lay it waste. 

The whole middle and part of the eastern section would pe 


from which it can only be supplied with an article of the fre 
necessity both for fuel and building, rendering it dependent oy q 
foreign state. 

We should also give up what may be considered a storehoyse 
of wealth in its forests, furs, and fisheries, containing ay jp. 
exhaustible supply of the first and last of the best quality. 

Endless d' *:ulties would be created in settling the boundary, 
for Great  vitain must or does know that the outlet from 
Frazers Ri, rc by way of Johnstons Strait, between Vancouvers 
Island and the mainland, is not only difficult but dangerous to 
navigate from the rapidity of the currents and can not be made 
use of. She will, therefore, probably urge her claim to t! 
southern line, say, the Columbia, as the boundary which they 


| are desirous of holding, and are now doing all in their power 


to secure its permanent settlement through the Hudson Bay Co, 


and extending the laws by which she governs the Canadas over 
her own citizens settled in the territory; and by the delays of 
cur Government hope to obtain such a foothold as will make it 
impossible to set aside their sovereignty in it. This, as far as] 
was enabled to perceive, is evidently their intention, being ex- 


tremely desirous to appear as the larger claimants of the terri- 
tory and to assert their right to the soil to the north of the 
Columbia River. 

This boundary would subject the island of Vancouver to two 
sovereignties and, of course, their laws. It never could be sur- 
rendered by us without abandoning the great interest and 
safety of the territory. And it will be perceived how very 
prejudicial it would be if the British in possession of the north- 
ern section should establish free ports, and thus be enabled to 
counteract all our revenue laws, and so forth. 


The contract for supplies with the Russians now enables the 
Hudson Bay Co. to purchase the grain and produce from the 
Willamette settlers, but in a short time it will be supplied by 


themselves through their great farms, and consequently the 
produce of settlers can obtain no market whatever, «/l trade 
being in the hands of that company. 

The Puget Sound Co. are enabled to compete with and under- 
sell all others from the low price of labor—#£17 per annum— 
absence from duties, and the facilities of sending their products 
to market by. the ships of the Hudson Bay Co., which hitherto 
have returned almost empty, the furs occupying but a small 
part of the vessel, which will hereafter be filled with hides and 
tallow; this must operate very prejudicially to the settlement 
and increase their hold on the territory. 

I have stated these views in order to show tlie necessity of 
prompt action on the part of the Government in taking posses 
sion of the country in order to obviate difficulties that @ longer 
delay will bring about and prevent many persons from setlils 
advantageously. , 

For the military occupation of the country I conceive that 
would be necessary to establish a post at some centri! poems. 
viz, Walla Walla, and I. herewith inclose you a toposrapnic! 
sketch of the surrounding country within 30 miles. As resp > 
its position with reference to the country, you will be well 
informed by the map. a 

It appears to me to be peculiarly adapted to the gener! "" 
fense of the territory in order to preserve peace and quic™ 
among the Indian tribes. ‘ aa 

The Nez Percés, Snakes, and Blackfeet are those se" ae 
engaged in commi depredations on each other and requiri® 
more looking after than those of the other tribes. They 4" i 
and around this section of country. ate 

The facilities for maintaining a post and at a moderate : 
pense are great; the river abounds with salmon during 
greater part of the year and the herds thrive exceedingly We 
Cattle are numerous, particularly horses, which are the 
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Grains of all kind flourish, and at 
about 25 miles distant the missionaries have an establishment 
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that the country affords. preservation of their property under the preemption right by 


transferring it to citizens of the United States, some of whom 


from which I have but little doubt the troops could be supplied. | are well known to be interested and active partners in the 
The climate is remarkably fine and healthy. There is, per- | business. 

haps, no point from which operations could be carried on with There are four passes through the Rocky Mountains. The 

so much facility to all parts of the territory as this, it being | one known as McGillivarys Pass, by the Committee’s Punch 

situated, as it were, at the forks of the two principal branches | Bow! is very difficult, and can only be used during the summer 
; of the Columbia. Any number of horses could be kept at little | months, at which time the parties of the Hudson Bay Co. 
| or no expense, and a force could reach almost any part of the | pursue this route. 

lower territory with the least possible delay. | Proceeding south we come to the great depth through which 


The permanent land force I conceive necessary to keep this | Lewis and Clarke found their way ; and, finally, the two southern 


territory quiet and peaceable would be oue company of dra- | routes, which are preferable, susceptible of being used at most 
goons and one of infantry, say, 200 men. all seasons, and a good wagon road may be constructed with 
. The only Indians of the country south of 49° who are dis- | little expense. 
: posed to make war upon the whites are the Klamets, residing This leads to the first post of the Hudson Bay Co., viz, 
‘ on the southern borders of the territory along the Rouges and | Fort Hall, established by Capt. Weyth, and has since been 
Klamet Rivers and in the passes of the Shasty Mountains. | transferred to the company, so that it is readily to be 
The show of a small force would, I am sure, have a good | ceived that the difficulties of communication with the territory 
: tendency in preventing their depredations on the whites who | is far less for us than the British. 
+ pass through the country, their hostility to whom, in a great I can not close this report without doing justice to the off 


measure, is to be ascribed to the conduct of the whites them- | of the Hudson Bay Co.'s service for their kind and gentlemauly 


selves, who leave no opportunity unimproved of molesting them. | treatment to us whilst in the territory, and to bear testimony 
Cases have frequently occurred of white men shooting a poor, | that during all my intercourse with them they seemed to be 


defenseless Indian without any provocation whatever. 

A friendly disposition, with sufficient force to prevent any 
attack, could not fail to bring about the desired disposition on 
their parts, 


guided by one rule of conduct, highly creditable to them 
only as men of business but to their feelings as gentlemen. 

They afforded us every assistance that lay in their » 
both in supplies and means of accomplishing our duties 

There are many persons in the country who bear testimony 
to the aid and kindness rendered to them in their outset, and 
of their hospitality it is needless to speak, for it has become 
proverbial. 


not 
wer, 
all the necessaries as well as the comforts of life. 


A steamer having a light draft of water, a small fort on 
Lake Disappointment, and a few guns on Point Adams to de- 


fend the south channel with its dangerous bar, would be all To conclude, few portions of the globe, in my opinion, are to 

“ sufficient for the defense of Columbia River. be found so rich in soil, diversified in surface, or capable of 

o. Some points within the Strait of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty | being rendered the happy abode of an industrious and civilized 
me Inlet, or Puget Sound might be settled, where supplies, and so community. ; 

¢ forth, could be had and depots established. For beauty of scenery and salubrity of climate it is not 
Ol : . . ‘ 1 

' Two Government steamers would be able to protect our trade | SUurpassed. It is peculiarly adapted for an agricultural and 

I and territory and prevent disturbances among the northern | Pastoral people, and no portion of the world beyond the Tropics 


nts of man 


tribes; they would be a more efficient force than stationary 
forts, and much more economical. 
In case of difficulties, steamers would be enabled to reach 


is to be found that will yield so readily to the w: 
with moderate labor. 
Respectfully submitted. 


CHARLES WILKES 
Commandina Exploring Expe dition 


any part of the coast from these points in two days. 

In the event of hostilities in this country, the posts, so called, 
i of the Hudson Bay Co. are not to be considered of strength 
ss against any force but Indians; they are mere stockades, and 
all their buildings, granaries, and so fortb, are situated without 
the palisades. 


REAR ADMIRAL CHARLES WILKES, UNITED STAT 
Born in New York City, 1801; died, 1877; 
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entered the Navy 


The country they inhabit is a very rich one and would afford 
| 
| 








| January 1, 1818, and served through various grades. In 1829 
They could offer but little resistence to any kind of armed | he was ordered to prepare for exploratic ns, and was later 
force and their supplies could readily be cut off, both by sea placed in charge of the chart depot at Washington, D. C., 
the and land. | where he set up the first fixed astronomical instruments used 
the The occupation of the north of the Columbia River, together | jn the United States, and was himself the first in this country 
a with some point in the Strait of Juan de Fuca or the waters | to observe with them. Wilkes was selected to command the 
ne and sounds leading from it, I view as highly necessary in any exploring expedition of 1838-1842 by reason of his energy and 
event, and there is no force so well adapted for the security of | pis scientific attainments. The expedition located many islands 
this territory as that of steamers. | of the Pacific, the shores of the Antarctic Continent, determined 
aes The waters of Puget Sound might be effectually defended | the position of the south magnetic pole, added greatly to our 
a from a naval force by occupying the narrows leading to it knowledge of terrestrial magnetism, meteorology, hydrography 
a through which vessels must enter; at all times a dangerous | ana geography, and various sciences. In addition to his naval 
orn narrow path, with strong current, no anchorage, and the winds | officers there were with him a corps of civilian scientists, con- 
mall almost always variable. I refer you to the charts which show sisting of Horatio Hale, philologist ; J. P. Couthouy, concholo- 
‘and this point distinctly. gist; Charles Pickering and T. R. Peale, naturalists; J. D. 
e Much has been said of the effective force of the Hudson Bay | Dana, geologist; William Rich, botanist; J. D. Brackenridge, 
Co.; this, in my opinion, is an entire mistake and exaggeration | porticulturist. 
¢ of of it. | Wilkes sailed from Norfolk August 18, 1838, with the squad- 
~ It is true that the servants of the company are bound to bear | ron composed of the Vincennes, Peacock, Porpoise, Sea Cull, 
aut arms during their term of servitude, but they are without any Flying Fish, and Relief. After crossing the Atlantic to Ma- 
ling sort of discipline, few in number, generally of the class of farim- | deira and recrossing to Rio de Janeiro he reached the Strait 
ers, worn-out Canadians, some few Iroquois Indians, and other | of Magellan in February, 1839, and surveyed to the southward 
at it tribes from the Canadas, and illy adapted to bear arms; about | to 70° S. The Sea Guill was lost and the Relief was ordered 
oint, 100 at all the posts could be raised. home by way of the Hawaiian Islands, to leave stores at Syd- 
hical With regard to the natives, they are so distributed in small | ney and to make geographical explorations on the way. ‘his 
neets tribes that I am confident they would only be looked to as scouts | expedition entered an almost unknown field, covering 10,000,000 
wal and messengers, and those of the northern tribe would be too square miles, a fifth of the earth’s surface. In three years 
unruly to meddle with. Wilkes’s command visited and described the Tuamoto Archi- 
1 ds I am decidedly of opinion that the company would do every- pelago, Society Islands, Samoan, Sandwich, Friendly, Ellice, 
ness thing to avoid the territory becoming a sceue of war, particu- Mulgrave, Gilbert, and Philippine Islands; Columbia River, 
larly its officers. Puget Sound, New Zealand, and Australia; charted more than 
rally They are now for the most part bound up with its peaceful | 500 islands and harbors and gave sailing directions for them. 
1iring occupation, being largely engaged in agriculture and grazing, | So well was this work done that the charts of a large part of 
are in which must all in a measure be sacrificed. And there would | the islands of the Pacific are prepared to-day from his surveys. 
also be great difficulty, if not a total interruption, in their Magnetic observations were made at 57 stations. At im- 
te ex carrying on their fur trade. portant points latitude and longitude were determined by ob- 
ng It is not very probable that they would make any very | servations. 


ee strenuous endeavors to retain their interests under the British 


Passing from the Samoan Islands, Wilkes left Sydney De- 
authority, as they well know that they may come in for the 


| cember 26, 1839, and sailed south with the Vincennes, Peacock, 
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and Porpoise. On January 16 he met with land at 64° S., 158° 
E., and skirted the shores of a new continent to 97° EK. He 
reported : ¥ 

It affords me much gratification to report that we have discovered a 
large body of land within the Antarctic Circle, which I have named the 
Antarctic Contiment, and refer you to the report of our cruise and ac- 
emeneng charts inclosed herewith for full information relative 
thereto. 

By the summer of 1841 Wilkes again had worked his way 
through the Pacific and through the waters which now sepa- 
rate British Columbia from Washington to San Francisco, Cal, 
and thence crossed to the Philippines via the Hawaiian Islands, 
little thinking that he was traversing the route which was to 
become within the lifetime of his children the great highway 
between the holdings of his country in the Pacific. From 
Manila he turned homeward, sailed through the Indian and 
Atlantic Oceans, bearing not only the greatest single contribu- 
tion that America ever made to geography, but also researches 
out of which grew Chronological History of Plants, Races of 
Men, Comparative Grammar of the Polynesian Dialects, and 
splendid volumes on geology, botany, ethnology, and philology, 
which have laid the foundation for all subsequent researches 
concerning the languages and migrations of the Polynesians 
and the peopling of the islands of the Pacific Ocean. Wilkes 
arrived at New York in June, 1842, after which his principal 
work was the preparation of his volumes for publication. 

During the Civil War, on November 8, 1861, while in com- 
mand of the U. 8. 8S. San Jacinto, Wilkes took J. M. Mason 
and John Slidell, Confederate commissioners to England, from 
the English mail steamer Trent, for which he received the com- 
mendation of his Government, although the commissioners were 
later released. Wilkes commanded the James River Flotilla 
in 1862, the West India Squadron in 1863, and was retired on 
account of age in 1864. He died a rear admiral in Washington, 
D. C., in 1877. 

Wilkes received the gold medal of the Geographical Society 
of London. He is the author of several works, among them 
Western America, including California and Oregon, and Theory 
of the Winds. 

(The foregoing is condensed from an article by Mr. G. W. 
Littlehales in bulletin of the American Geographic Society, 1899, 
pp. 124-129, title “The Navy as a motor in geographical and 
commercial progress.”) 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
LiIsRARY AND Naval Wark ReoorpDs, 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1911. 


My Dear ConcrRESSMAN: In regard to the reason that Wilkes’s 
detailed report on the areas near the northwest boundary was 
not furnished to Congress on demand, it seems probable that 
the real reason may be found in the fact that at that time its 
publication or any public comment upon it would have been 
incompatible with our national interests. 

In the various negotiations which took place between the 
United States and Great Britain for the settlement of the Oregon 
boundary, the United States proposed the forty-ninth parallel 
as a compromise to the conflicting claims west of the Rocky 
Mountains between 42° north and 54° 40’ north. For a long 
period the British Government asserted claim to all territory 
‘west of the Columbia River, and this claim was adhered to 
until a short time befere the conclusion of the treaty in 1846. 

Wilkes, in his report, gave American names to places and 
islands which were in the territory claimed by Great Britain, 
and this fact alone might have led to serious protest on the part 
of Great Britain. 

The armed forces of the two nations concerned were drawn 
up within sight of each other in the fifties, but fortunately did 
not come to battle. The Civil War ended negotiations for a 
time, and later the present boundary was settled definitely. 

Faithfully, yours, 
CHARLES W. Stewart, 
Superintendent Library and Newval War Records. 
Hon. W. E. Humpurry, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Wednesday next. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I understand that motion is 
not debatable. I was about to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
but I do not want to do that. I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed very briefly to make a statement. 

The SPEAKDHR pro tempore. How mach time does the gen- 
tleman desire? 

Mr. KENDALL. Two er three minutes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recogni 
gentleman for five minutes. 

Mr. KENDALL. The only purpose I have, Mr. Spe! 
suggesting the absence of a quorum is that the House | 
in session on Monday for the transaction of business 
believe it ought to dispose of at this session of Congres 
have been assembling here on Saturday and adjourni: 
the following Wednesday, convening again on Wednesd 





15, 


adjourning until the following Saturday, without the ¢,- 


tion of any business except such incidental matters as ; 


the grace of unanimous consent be considered in the [\/ 


We have a calendar here on motions to discharge, em) 


about 70 bills, each one relating to a subject of some im) 


to the people of this country. I am going to refer to o 


them. It is a bill (H. R. 4416) introduced by me on A 


1911, and referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 


report having been made, the motion to discharge that co 
is now on file. The bill provides for pensions for \ 
soldiers of the Civil War who served 90 days or more : 
honorably discharged. It allows a pension of $15 a : 
60 years of age, $20 a month at 65 years of age, $25 

at 70 years of age, and $30 a month at 75 years of ac 
a bill almost identical with one which passed this Hous 
last Congress by almost a two-thirds vote. I believe 
bill that has practically the unanimous indorsemen 


people of this country. That bill is on the calendar ani i: ¢ 
be considered by this House. It is strikingly similar to the 


Sulloway bill, which was favorably considered here | 
ruary, but which expired with the old Congress }b: 
opposition which it encountered in the Senate. Novy 
ought we to do here in these days and weeks that we 
away, with nothing te engage our attention? That | 
be acted upon by this House, because the just public s 
of the country will command some disposition of it. 
Why can not we take that bill up here next Monday, « 


it, pass it, and transfer it to the Senate, together with | 


sponsibility for its future disposition, in the ordinary w 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a ques 


Mr. KENDALL. I will; certainly. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Did not the President request that : 


legislation be enacted here except the reciprocity bil!’ 
Mr. KENDALL. I am frank to say that perhaps s 
tlemen on the other side of the House may enjoy | 
the confidence of the President than I do. [Laughi-: 
Republican side.] But I have understood that the : 
refusing the consideration of this pension bill was bh: 
Democratic caucus resolved that no legislation of that 
ter should be discussed at this session of Congress. [1 


even conceding what the gentleman from New York suz: 
conceding that the President has said that no legislation 


to be considered except the reciprocity bill—I want to : 


the query: Has that side of the House observed faith! 


suggestions of the Chief Magistrate? [Applause on the I 


lican side.] And whether that may or may not be tr 


we become so subservient to extraneous influence that we 


lost our independence and our initiative with respect | 
lation? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman fro! 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. KENDALL. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘The gentleman is very anxious 
some pension legislation enacted? 


Mr. KENDALL. I have expressed.a deep anxiety i1 1) 
direction. To that extent I think the gentleman has interpre'e 


my attitude correctly. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman’s anxiety now ‘ 


very well taken, because if it were, why did not the £" 
show some anxiety in the last 16 years, during the t'» 
his party was in control? 

Mr. 


KENDALL. My anxiety was just as earnest in the 1 
Republicans were in control, as it ‘s “' 


House, when the 
moment. We passed the bill then. I ask the gentlems 


Tr 
id 


not 
t 


} 


» when 


this 


, Will 


you now, while your party controls the House, take ‘ 
action? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. We on this side are not requ’ 
follow the action of that side of the House. Why did yo" 


have the Republican Senate act when the House pc 
bill before? 
Mr. KENDALL. The responsibility 
of the House, and it denies any relief whatever ‘> | 
ee of the country. 
r. FITZGHRALD. 


is now with you 


| } 
he old 


not 


1 TO 
i the 


r side 


from Iowa is mot resp yn- 


The gentleman 
sible for what this side of the House does or omits to |”. 
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Mr. KENDALL. No; God be thanked for that. We were 
edt ised at the last session by eloquent speeches made by promi- 
nent gentlemen on that side of the House of the solicitude ex- 
perienced by the Democratic Party for the disabled soldiers of 
the Civil War. Some of those gentlemen have voted con- 
cistently all through this session to defer indefinitely any con- 
<ideration of such legislation as this, so far as the House is 


eonpeerned. We of the Republican minority want action on this | 


eybject now, and we charge on the Democratic majority here 
t] at by refusing to consider pension bills of this character on 


the first and third Mondays of each month, as the rules of the | 


House provide, it is throttling all legislation for the benefit of 
the defenders of the Union. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the 
ventleman stating his case from his viewpoint, but I wish to 


consume a few minutes in stating why I think it is worth while | 


to adjourn over until Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. How much time does the gen- 
tleman desire? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Only a few moments. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous | 


consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I want to say to the gentleman from 
Iowa that we adopted a program at the beginning of this ses- 


sion to limit the legislation at this session largely to tariff | 
legislation, in order to expedite the business of this extra ses- 


sion. The President of the United States requested that we 
should do so. The President of the gentleman’s party did that. 
It is nothing unusual. 

Mr. KENDALL. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the President of the United States, being a Republican, re- 
quested certain action of the Democratic caucus? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, he announced that in the papers— | 


that he desired no action should be taken except as to reciproc- 
ity, and the papers published it at the time. 

Mr. KENDALL. Was it not understood that the President 
desired that action be confined entirely to reciprocity? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. KENDALL. Why did you adopt his suggestion as to 
pension legislation and refuse to adopt it as to other things? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We did not refuse to adopt it as to pen- 
sion legislation. It is Just the other way. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Iowa that I understand 


that the Democratic Members on the Pension Committee have | 


agreed on a pension bill, which they intend to report to tbis 
louse when the proper time comes. They object to the bill 
that you have got on the calendar and from the consideration 
of which you want to discharge the committee before the com- 


mittee has had a chance to bring its report into this House, be- | 


cause your bill taxes the American people in order to pension 
deserters who have had the charge of desertion removed by 


this House; to pension men who never were within 500 miles of | 


a firing line; men who did not serve over 30 days in the Army. 
Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ala- | 


bama yield to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. KENDALL, Iam sure the gentleman from Alabama does 
not intend to misrepresent the provisions of the act. 

Mr. UNDPRWOOD. That is my understanding. 

Mr. KENDALL. ‘That demonstrates that the gentleman has 


not read the terms of the bill. The bill provides that every | 


honorably discharged soldier or sailor, I think it is, who served 
00 days, shall receive the benefit of this legislation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; it says 90 days, instead of 30 days. 

Mr. KENDALL. But of course I agree, Mr. Speaker, that if 
this bill should be enacted the money necessary to pay the dis- 
bursements must come from some source of taxation. If the 
gentleman has discovered some plan by which pensions can be 
paid otherwise, I would be very glad to have him elucidate that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to doing that. The 
gentleman will find that in my remarks. 

Mr. KENDALL. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman may be extended if this takes too much of the 
gentieman’s time. Is it proposed that taxation shall be ex- 
stames to meet the disbursements under this imaginary bill of 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman, that—— 


Mr. KENDALL. Does not your bill—this imaginary bill of | 


yours—propose to tax the people? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course it does; but you propose to 
pass through this House, without a report from a committee, 
without due consideration by a committee, by discharging the 
Committee on the floor of the House, a bill that will pension 
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a man who served 90 days, who was never within 500 miles of 
the firing line, who was never injured in any way. Some of 
them served after the war was practically over. You make no 
discrimination between the real veteran and the man who never 
went on the firing line. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. The motion that is on the calendar, to dis- 
| charge the committee from further consideration of the bill, 


will, if agreed to, merely bring the bill before the House for 
| consideration, amendment, or any disposition that a majority of 
the House may seek to make of it. [Applause on the R 1 


| lican side.] 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am surprised that the distinguished 
gentleman from Lllinois should contend before this House, after 
his many, many years of experience, that a great bill, carrying 
$40,000,000 or $50,000,000 of appropriations, should be brought 
before this House, right or wrong, and then perfected in th 

| House instead of in a committee, when I have seen him stand 
on this floor for more than 15 years and contend that legisla- 
tion should be perfected in the committees before being reported 
to this House. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 
| Mr. CANNON. I ask unanimous consent that 


the gentleman 
|} may have 5 or 10 minutes if he desires it. 





| The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
| quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman from Alabama yield? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 
Mr. CANNON. I want to say to the gentleman that the one- 
| man power, the power of a minority, the power of a ezar, has 
been worn and worn in the press and by the gentleman’s side 
| when it was in the minority, until they say ezarism has been 
| abolished and that the representatives of the people have the 
intelligence and the patriotism and the power to mature legis- 
| lation, and you believe in the rule of a majority. I 
| say to the gentlemen now in the minority that I 
| 


majority of this House is perfectly competent to amend any 


want to 
believe ” 


aa 


| pension bill intelligently. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am delighted that the 
gentleman from Illinois has at last been converted to the doe- 
trine that has been preached on this side of the House—that 
the will of the majority should govern. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I am not objecting to the gentleman from Illinois 
becoming a Republican progressive. [Laughter.] I am not ob- 
| jecting to his joining the movement with this side of the House: 
but what I do say is that our system on this side of the Hous 


»is 
to have all legislation first perfected by a committee and then 
submitted without gag rule, without unreasonable limitation on 


ale 


debate, and with a full and free latitude of amendment, to 


a 
majority of this House to pass upon; but that the committee 
should have the opportunity to report the bil! it desires to bring 
before the House first, and then the House be given full oppor- 


tunity to consider it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the gentleman if the com- 
| mittee has not had ample time to report this particular bill, 
lor any other? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 


Mr. NORRIS. The very object of the rule, and the very 
| object of the Motion to Discharge, is to bring these matters 
before the House when the committee has failed to act or has 


not acted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, Mr. Speaker, there is no dis] 

| between the gentleman and myself 

Mr. NORRIS. They have had ample time to act. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. We do not deny that. 
We have taken the responsibility on this side of the House. by 
a resolution passed in our caucus, that we would not le 
on anything but a certain number of questions, the election of 
the United States Senators by the people, publicity of cam- 

| paign funds, statehood, and tariff legislation. Now, we have 
taken that responsibility, and we are going to legislate on this 
other subject when we get to it next winter, but we have 
refused to do it this summer. We are not dodging our respon- 
sibility. I was about to say to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, 
KENDALL] that he does not place the responsibility any more 
on us by forcing this House to come here Monday and adjourn, 
| because it will not have a quorum, than we 

| have today. We do not deny our responsibility. 
Mr. KENDALL. I understood the gentleman tried to shift 
'the responsibility to the President. 


nowledge we 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; I did not. I said that the 
President of the United States—— 

Mr. KENDALL. I withdraw that suggestion. That really 
relates to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzerraxp]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just one minute. I want to say this to 
that side of the House. Of coufse, if you want to come back 
here on Monday and adjourn on Monday, very well; we can do 
it. There are a lot of Members who want to be away. If the 
gentleman wants to know it, we do not deny our responsibility 
for not acting on this bill. 

Mr. KENDALL. If the gentleman from Alabama will say 
that he, as the responsible leader of the Democratic majority, 
will adjourn the House on Monday without allowing us to take 
any action on this bill, then I will not insist at this time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly I will, because I will have 
to on the very first roll call. Let me call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that under this rule for the discharge of com- 
mittees, in order for the House to take it up, you would have 
to have a roll call. It would not be on the pension bill, because 
that is not the first bill on the calendar, but the moment you 
got your roll call it would disclose that there is not a quorum 
in Washington, and there would be nothing on earth left for 
me to do but to move that the House adjourn. That is the con- 
dition. If you desire to make the point of no quorum on this 
vote, why, of course, we must adjourn the House and come 
back and then adjourn on Monday, as I say I will do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Alabama has expired. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute in response to what the gentleman has 
said. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

My. KENDALL. In view of the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Alabama, the leader of the Democratic majority of the 
House, that even if the House should be in session on next 
Monday he would not permit any pension legislation to be con- 
sidered, I think I would not be justified in insisting upon the 
absence of a quorum this afternoon. Also, in further view of 
what the gentleman has said with reference to the character of 
the bill which I desire should be considered on that day, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may include that bill in the Recorp. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 

A bill granting pensions to honorably discharged volunteer soldiers 
who served three months or more between the ist day of April, 


1861, and the Ist day of August, 1865, in the Army of the United 

States. 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act every 
volunteer soldier who served three months or more in‘ the Army of the 
United States between the ist day of April, 1861, and the ist day of 
August, 1865, and who has been honorably discharged from said Army, 
shall be entitled, upon establishing such facts in accordance with regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the rae | of the Interior, to a pension of 

15 per month if 60 years of age, $2 r month if 65 years of age, 

25 per month if 70 years of age, and $30 per month if 75 years of age: 
Provided, That no person shall receive a paeree under any other law 
at the same time or for the same period that he is receiving a pension 
under the provisions of this act: And provided further, That no person 
who is now receiving or shall hereafter receive a greater pension under 
any other general or special law than he would be entitled to receive 
under the provisions herein shall be pensionable under this act. 

Src. 2. t no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shall 
be entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered in present- 
ing any claim to the Bureau of Pensions or securing any pension under 
this act. 

Sec. 8. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
hereof are hereby repealed. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on 
my motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
moves that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 
on Wednesday next. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent— 

Mr. Maeurre of Nebraska was granted leave of absence for 
10 days, on account of death in family. 

Mr. Lever was granted leave of absence indefinitely, on ac- 
count of sickness. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read a commu- 
nication to the Speaker of the House. 


The Clerk read as foHows: 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives, Washington. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: I hereby a resign as a mem 
House Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Departmen 
that my resignation be accepted. 

Respectfully, THERON FE. C 

Jury 12, 1911. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, ¢| 
man from Missouri will be excused from further ser) 
committee named in the letter. 

There was no objection. 

; ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 7, 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 0’! 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet on W 
July 19, 1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were 4) 
from the consideration of the following bills, which , 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12500) granting a pension to Jos) Bear: 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to Cor 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5742) granting an increase of pensi: 
garet J. Harvey; Committee on Invalid Pensions ( 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5757) granting a pension to Ella M. < 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referre| to ¢! 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12427) granting a pension to A: S 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred | 
Committee on Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as folloy 

By Mr. RODDENBERY: A Dill (H. R. 12528) ' 
penalty for drunkenness on railway and street cars in the Dis 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of ( 
lumbia. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 12529) to provide penalty for 
seene language in public places in the District of Co! 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. AIKEN of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 12530) f 
improving Otis Street NE., in Brookland, D. C., and for othe 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12531) to enable ¢! 
Seeretary of Agriculture to conduct experiments and determin 
the practicability of making paper material out of | stalks 
and to erect buildings and purchase apparatus therefor; to th 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12552) | 
establish Mount Olympus National Park in the Olympic Moun- 
tains, in the State of Washington, and for other purposes; | 
the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 12595) prov 
ing for change of venue in civil and criminal causes in the Ds 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 12534) to extend time o! 
payment of balance due for lands sold under act of (oneress 
approved June 17, 1910; to the Committee on Indian \00rs 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 12535) to renew and externa 
certain letters patent; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12536) to 
heads of departments of the United States Governmic!' 
other Federal oflicials issuing any order or promul: 
rule which tends in any way to prohibit Government | yer 
petitioning the Congress with relation to any matter reas | 
the public service, and prescribing penalties for its v! on 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12587) providing’ that no order or "| 
any department of the Government of the United Sta'< °°! 
have the force and effect of a law of the United Sta! » the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 7" 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. RB. 12558) 60" : 
izing the Ottawa Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma to subm' 
to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian A!" 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H.R. 12500) - 
vent floods and freshets originating on forest reserves and In 
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dian reservations; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 12563) granting an inerease of 
Lands. . 7 pension to William Hanger; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 

By Mr. DENT: Resolution (H. Res. 240) approving report | sions. 
No, 59 of the Committee on Expenditures in the State Depart-| By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12564) granting a 
d 





ment; to the Committee on Expenditures in the State Depart- | pension to Joseph Clyde Shadden; to the Committee on Invali 

ent. | Pensions. 

: Ry Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Resolution (H. Res. 241) | Also, a bill (H. R. 12565) granting an increase of pension to 

proposing an investigation into certain violations of the anti- | James Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Per - 

1 law: to the Committee on Rules. | By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. i sion 

Ry Mr. COX of Indiana: Resolution (H. Res. 242) calling for | to Maggie A. Reynolds; to the Commit ms 

certain @ata from the Secretary of Agriculture’ and the Attor- By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 12567) gra \ n 

ney General; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- | to Rebecca J. Shy; to the Committee on Invalid P 

ment of Agriculture. By Mr. O’SHAUNBSSY: A bill (H. R. 12568) ing . 

Ry Mr. CARY: Memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin | crease of pension to Susan E. Keating; to the C tt 1 In 
memorializing Congress to take such action as may be neces- | valid Pensions, 

cary to compel all interstate railroads to engage directly in the | By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 12569) g an i 

husiness of carrying and delivering express; to the Committee of pension to James Adams; to the Committee on I 

on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, | sions. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin memorial- | Also, a bill (H. R. 12570) granting an iner » of pension to 

izing Congress to enact a law imposing a suitable license or | Blandy M. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid ] id 

other fee upon crafts navigating the Great Lakes and contigu- Also, a bill (H. R. 12571) for the relief of Gilbert Barndt; 

ous waters; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and | to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Fisheries, | By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 12572) for the relief of th 
| Hydro Electric Co., of California: to the Con ttee on the 
| Publie Lands. 

PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (HL. R. 12573) granting 
Tinder clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions | 4m increase of pension to William L. Switzer; to the Com: 

were introduced and severally referred, as follows: on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 12540) granting an increase By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 12574) granting an increase 

( ision to William Jessop; to the Committee on Invalid | = pension to Maston G. Strong; to the Committee on Invalid 

Pensions. *ensions 


By Mr. CAMPBELL: A Dill (H. R, 12541) granting an in-| _ !so, a bill (H. R. 12575) granting an increase of pension to 
of pension to Alfred Bennett; to the Committee on William H. Paine; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 


cI st PAL Se 

Invalid Pensions. By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 12576) granting a pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R, 12542) granting an increase of pension to | Daniel Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

James H. Hogue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 12577) granting a pension to Anton Slama; 
By Mr. COX of Indiana; A bill (H. R. 12543) granting a pen- to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sion to Mary B. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, | _ A!So, a bill (H. R. 12578) granting a pension to Mary Petrik; 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12544) granting a pension to Anthony | 0 the Committee on Pensions. 

Humbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Also, a bill (H. R. 12579) granting a pension to Israel Buck- 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12545) granting an increase of pension to | OWSky; to the Committee on Pensions, 

John W. Hammond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Also, a bill (H. R. 12580) granting a pension to August Fick; 
\Iso, a bill (H. R. 12546) granting an increase of pension to | to the Committee on Pensions. 

William M. Ramsey, alias William M. Trout; to the Committee | Also, a bill (H. R. 12581) granting a pension to Joseph 

on Invalid Pensions. | Truka; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12547) for the relief of Henry C. Mor-| _ Also, a bill (H. R. 12582) granting a pension to John Har- 
rison, administrator of Thomas G. Morrison, deceased; to the | ‘ington; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Committee on War Claims. _Also, a bill (H. R. 12583) granting a pension to Mary 
By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 12548) granting a pension | Kuchar; to the Committee on Pensions. 


to May Pennington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Am, & BU Ce. B. P2008) granting a pension to Clara @. 
By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 12549) granting a pension to | Joan; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Thomas Paine; to the Committee on Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 12585) granting an increase of pension to 


By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 12550) granting an increase | Elizabeth Denver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
of pension to Alexander Roe; to the Committee on Invalid | A!S0, a bill (H. R. 12586) granting an increase of pension to 
Pensions. | Rudolph Novotny; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 12551) granting an increase | _ Also, a bill (H. R. 12587) granting an increase of pension to 
of pension to Louisa A. Atherton; to the Committee on Invalid | Joseph A. Paul; to the Committee on Pensions 
Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 12588) granting an increase of pension to 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12552) granting an increase of pension to | Frank G. Cook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Charles Thurston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 12589) for the relief of Peter Clark; to the 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12558) to correct the military record of | Committee on Military Affairs. 

James M. McKenney ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. Also, a bill (H. R. 12590) for the relief of heirs of Adele 

By Mr. GUDGER: A bill (H. R. 12554) granting an increase | Fowler, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims 
of pension to Elizabeth Leopord ; to the Committee on Pensions. By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12591) granting a pen- 

By Mr. HARRISON of New York: A bill (H. R. 12555) | sion to Peter L. Burkard; to the Committee on Pensions. 
granting an inerease of pension to Louis Schoenfeld; to the Also, a bill (H. R. 12592) granting a pension to Eliza A, 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. Hite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill (H. R. 12556) granting an in- By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 12593) granting an increase of 
crease of pension to John A. Felton; to the Committee on Inva- | Pension to Mathew P. Henry; to the Committee on I lid 
lid Pensions. | Pensions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12557) | _ Also, a bill (H. R. 12594) granting an increase of pe 1 to 
granting an inerease of pension to Chauncey G. Slayton; to the | Susan H. Butler; to the Committee on Invalid ons 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. | By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 12595) for tl ' of 

By Mr. LIPELEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 12558) for the relief of | Nancy BE. Stewart; to the Committee on War Cl 
- A. Shirkey; to the Committee on Claims. ty Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 12596) 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 12559) granting a pension to | granting an increase of pension to Ab Wi n; the 
William H. Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, | Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

_By Mr. McDERMOTT: A bill (H. R. 12560) granting a pen- | $y Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 12597) granting a | ion 
sion to John Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. | to Francis M. Snead; to the Committee In l Pensi 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 12561) granting an sy Mr. TOWNER: A Dill (H. R. 12598) gra z an increase 

ease of pension to Milton W. Burnham; to the Committee | of pension to Willis Lake; to the Con tee on Invalid Pen- 
on Invalid Pensions. sions. 
chee MCRINLEX : A bill (H. R. 12562) to remove the By Mr. UTTER: A bill (H. R. 12599) granting an increase 
= Mi esertion against Clark W. Cottrell; to the Committee | of pension to Andrew Burns; to the Committee on Inyalid 

Military Affairs. Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12600) granting an increase of pension to By Mr. SWITZER: Petition of J. R. Kerr and 10 ot! 
Peter Shover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. zens of Bidwell, Ohio, in favor of bill introduced grant 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12601) granting an increase of pension to | sions to members of the military organization know) 
Albert C. Church; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. “ Squirrel Hunters”; to the Committee on Invalid Pey; 
Also, a bill (H. R, 12602) granting an increase of pension to By Mr. TUTTLE: Resolutions of the New Jersey gj,), 
Jerry B. Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Board of Agriculture, requesting that the efforts of Presi jy), 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12603) granting an increase of pension to | Taft and of the State Department to secure justice to A; 
Annie M. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. users of potash should be supported in every possible way: 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12604) granting an increase of pension to | the Committee on Foreign Affairs. ; 
Harriet E. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. By Mr. UTTER: Papers to accompany bills granting 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12605) granting an increase of pension to | crease of pension to Albert C. Church, Jerry B. Fosic 
Nancy Carolin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Peter Shover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
\lso, a bill (H. R. 12606) granting an increase of pensien to Also, resolutions of the Business Men’s Association « 
rH. § an; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. tucket, R. L; the New England Manufacturing Jewe), 
Mr s: A bill (HL. BR. 12607) to correct the mili- | Silversmiths’ Association; the Rhode Island Business 
of John D. Rex; to the Committee on Military | Association; and the Real Estate Exchange of Pr: 
kh. LL, in faver of deepening the channel of Providence 
diadetipnial to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
PETITIONS. ETC. By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany House )ij 
'nder clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid recs the military record of John D. Rex and Ira Gwynn 
WEES Ach Ads PCULMED 2 ye - Comittee on Military Affairs. 


» Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of the Bronx, in favor of 
reels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petitions of numerous resi- SENATE. 
dents of South Dakota, requesting that the duty on raw and 4 y 
refined sugars be réeeced: to the Committee on Ways and Monpay, July 17, 1911. 
Means. The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

liso, petition of numerous citizens of Ramona, S. Dak., ask- Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D 
ing for the adoption of House resolution 166; to the Committee The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was r 
on Immigration and Naturalization. approved. 

By Mr. FOC i rt: Petition of r. S. ¢ oulter, of Swineford, Pa., PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
favoring a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions ad 

A'so, papers to accompany House bill 12472, a bill for the | mass meeting of citizens of Hyde Park, Chicago, I) 
relief of Samuel Musselman; to the Committee on Invalid | strating against any further investigation being made 
Pensions. r election of WILLIAM LorIMeER as a Senator from Illinois 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of numerous residents of New | were referred to the Committee on Privileges and Electi: 
York City, asking that the duty on lemons be repealed; to the He also presented a petition of the New York Yer!) 
Committee on Ways and Means. of the Religious Society of Friends, praying for the rat 

By Mr. GOULD: Petition of Guy W. Lord, of Pittsfield, and | of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the Un 
numerous other residents of Maine, requesting a reduction in | and Great Britain, which was referred to the Com 
the duty on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. Foreign Relations. 

iy Mr. HARRISON of New York: Petition of numerous resi- Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of the committee « 
dents of New York City and other portions of New York and of | propaganda and international relations of the Nation 
California, Nlinois, and Pennsylvania, asking that the duty on | man-American Alliance of the United States, prayi 
lemons be repealed; to the Committee on Ways and Means. ratification of a treaty of arbitration between the Un 

Py Mr. KENDALL: Petition of citizens of Melrose, Iowa, | and Germany, which were referred to the Committee 
protesting against the parcels post; to the Committee on the | Relations. 

Post Office and Post Roads. Mr. KERN presented resolutions adopted by Group ° 

Py Mr. LEGARE: Resolutions from Socialist Party, the Re- | Bankers’ Association, indorsing the plan for monet 
tail Clerks’ International Protective Association, and the Inter- | tion as suggested by the National Monetary Commissi: 
national Association of Machinists, all of Charleston, S. C., | were referred to the Committee on Finance. 
favoring the passage of House bill 10863; to the Committee on He also presented resolutions adopted by Polis! 
the Judiciary. Union No. 1, of South Bend, Ind., favoring the ado) 

Ry Mr. LLOYD: Petition of 90 citizens of Lancaster, Mo., | so-called Sulzer resolution providing for an investi: 
against the parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office | the present conditions existing at Ellis Island and ‘ 
and Post Roads. revision of the immigration laws, which were referred 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Papers to accompany bill grant- | Committee on Immigration. 
ing a pension to May Pennington; to the Committee on Invalid Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of sundry « 
Pensions. Arkansas City, Lewis, Jasper, and Wichita, all in the 5! 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: Papers to accompany a bill | Kansas, remonstrating against the passage of the so-cal 
granting a pension to Joseph Clyde Shadden and a bill granting | Ston Sunday rest bill, which was ordered to lie on the (0! 
an increase of pension to James Shaw; to the Committee on He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of i I 
Invalid Pensions. Kans., remonstrating against the establishment 0! 

Ry Mr. MORGAN: Petition signed by citizens of Selling, | parcels-post service, which was referreg to the Co! 

Okla., protesting against the passage of a parcels post; to the | Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Conimittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of the Gaelic 

ty Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Resolutions by the Workmen’s Sick | Club, of Hartford, Conn., and a memorial of the United ' 
and Death Benefit Fund of the United States of America, con- | League of Hartford, Conn., remonstrating against the a 
denming the lawless manner of the arrest of the McNamaras | tion of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the ')'" 
and urging passage of Congressman Brereer’s resolution for an | States and Great Britain, which were referred to the Comm 
investigation of the McNamara affair and requesting that it be | on Foreign Relations. es 
passed by the House; to the Committee on the Judiciary. Mr. HITCHCOCK presented memorials of sundry om o 

I'y Mr. PADGETT: Papers to accompany bill for relief of | Whitney, Chadron, Crawford, Lisco, and Oshkosh, 4 oa 
Gilbert Barndt; to the Committee on Military Affairs, State of Nebraska, remonstrating against the ie ae oe 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pen- | so-called Johnston Sunday rest bill, which were’ order’ 
sion to Blandy M. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- | on the table. cents 
sions. Mr. HEYBURN presented a memorial of the an ga 

Also, papers to accompany bili granting an increase of pen- |'the Seventh-day Adventists Church of Viola, Basho, * s 
sion to James Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, | memorial of sundry citizens of Forest, Idaho, r - a 

By Mr. SIMS: Papers to accompany a bill granting an in- | against the enforced observance of Sunday font lle 
crease of pension to Mathew P. Henry and Susan H. Butler; | in the District of Columbia, which were order 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. table. 
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\fy. STEPHENSON. I present a joint resolution adopted by 

‘roeeislature of the State of Wisconsin, which I ask may be 

| in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Inter 

Commerce. 

ere being no objection, the joint resolution was referred 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to | 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

resolution (J. Res. 149, A.) 


eo 


st e 


eo 
t tLe { 


memorializing Congress 


of the 








































: | States to take such action as may be necessary to compel all 
erstate railroads to engage directly in the business of carrying 
| delivering express. " 

the present system of carrying on the express business 

tt untry by companies which enter into private c ith 1 
: r the transportation of goods is an economi in that 
evatem requires and necessitates to a consideral! i 

. esuipment and investment, and earnings necessary to in a 

a able return on such duplicate investment; and 

; eas it is one of the paramount functions of both Nati ind 

© » enact laws which will compel all businesses affected th a 

: “est to be so conducted as to afford to the people the best 

service at the lowest possible rate; and 
1s to compel railroads to engage in the business of carryin; 
ivering express will obviate the necessity for duplicate invest- 
d duplicate profit now existing; and 

other countries, with success h economically and finan 
have combined the railroad and express business: Therefore 
ed by the assembly (the senate concurring), That we resnect 

fulls sest the Congress of the United States to take such act 
I be 1 sary to compel all interstate railroads to engage dire 
iness of carrying and delivering express; and be it further 
d, That certified copies of this reso! m be forwarded to th 
( Clerks of the two Houses of Congress and to the United States 
s rs and Congressmen from Wisconsin. 
C. A. INGRAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
H. C. MARrrtIn, 
Acting President of the Senate. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
bY. M. WYLIE, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Mr. STEPHENSON. I present a joint resolution adopted by 
the ture of the State of Wisconsin, which I ask may be 
pI | in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on For- 
el Relations. 
rhere being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the ¢ mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Joint solution (J. Res. 135, A.) memorializing Congress to initiate 
articipate in a general world-wide movement throt 1e Ha : 
nal, or otherwise, for international peace and general disarma 
and the international policing of the high seas. 

Wh during the last two-year period, in a time of profound 

Federal Government expended for military and naval pur- 
55,000,000. 

sin’'s share of this enormous expenditure, on the basis of 

on, exceeds $14,000,000, and by reason of the high economic, 

i ial, and social development of this State its contribution un- 

doubtedly far exceeds the above amount. 

I total amount of taxes levied directly by this State during the 
two-year period was less than $2,000,000, and the total of income and 


bursements of this State for all general purposes was less than 
1 thin) cw 
people of Wisconsin therefore pay for the military and naval 

of the Federal Government more than seven times the 

unt paid in taxes to the State and a sum far in excess of the re- 
ceipts or of the disbursements of the State. 
Ss enormous expenditure for war purposes does not include any 
part of the expenditure during the same period of over $322,000,000 

pensions and over $43,000,000 for interest on indebtedness incurred 
ne of war. 
Vhereas the progress of civilization and of science has relegated war 
as a settlement of international disputes to a thing of the past, and 
the growing control of the Government by the people who must bear 
its burdens has practically rendered future war, impossible, and the 
present military and naval expenditures constitute wholly an economic 
loss, which expenditure, in view of our scientific progress, is not even 
justified for war purposes, benefiting only the great trusts and combi- 
nations which fatten on contracts for construction and oie, rob- 
bing the great body of the people of the higher economic plane which 
is justly theirs. 

Whereas any movement for peace, to insure success, must be placed 
upon a broad basis, and recent attempts to place the burden or respon- 


s 


fa 


e} litures 












cation is not confined to English-speaking people, and the popu- 
of our country and of our State has come largely from other 
aaa glish-speaking countries, making signal contribution to the cause 
i pes . 
esolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That we respect- 
.y Memorialize the Congress of the United States to initiate or par- 
‘cipate in a general world-wide movement through The Hague Tri- 
-unai, or otherwise, for the establishment of international peace and 
or @ general disarmament by all nations and the international patrol- 
of the high seas and of territory exposed to or inhabited by savage 


Kesolved, That a co 
to the President of 
States Serate, 


- > 






y of this resolution be immediately transmitted 
e United States, the President of the United 
the Speaker of the House of prpperentatives, and to 
Senators and Representatives of tate in Congress. 
C. A. INGRAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
H. C. Marri, 
Acting President of the Senate. 
Cc. BE. SHAFTER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
F. M. WYLtp, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


tach of the 








lity of this movement upon the people of any race or language must | 
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W is it is impracticab! 
rr zakes and contiguc 
vessels and crafts navi 
States to ena un 
crafts and vessels 








said w 
FOV “nment l I nort ‘ { ni Wa > % 
rivers, sounds, and » and tl tl 





Mr. STEPHENSON. 
the Legislature of 
printed in the Recorp and refei 
Office ind P Tre 

There } 


being no objection, 





Ss ost ads. 


the Committee on 


» printed in the Rr 





] the asse 
wialize C« 
esent syste 


d bt 


fully mem 





Comn ion upon ti " : : ; 
irs instead of upon the basis of we a i 
for the carrying of mai 

parcels-post system ; and be it 
Resolved, That a copy of thi 
state to the President of the Unit 
and to each Senator and Representative 


0 





Mr. STEPHENSON. I present a joint resolution 10} by 
the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, whic! 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the ¢ 
tories. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution w referred to 
the Committee on Territories and ord 
Recorp, as follows: 
Joint resolution (J. Res. 

tion of railroads, dock 

opening up of the Alaskan Territory and the coa 

ResolWwed by the senate (the assembly concurring), 1 M 
of the House of Representatives and the United Stat : 
Wisconsin are requested to introduce 
action as shall bring about the constru l 
of the railroads, docks, and steamship lines by th t I 
sary to the opening up of the Alaskan coal fields l 
resources in the Territory of Alaska: Be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
tary of state to each Member of the House 
United States Senator from Wisconsin. 





=) 
‘0, 


relating to 
d steamship lines 
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Chief Clerk of the Assembl 
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Mr. ROOT presented resolutions 
Yearly Meeting of the 
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the adoption of the proposed treaties of arbitration between the 
Britain and the 
France, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- | 


United States and Great 


lations, 


Mr. SHIVELY presented resolutions adopted by Group 3, 
at Marion 
favoring the plan for monetary legislation as suggested by the 
Association, 


Indiana Bankers’ Association, 
American Bankers’ 


Committee on Finance. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: You will, I am sure, pardon me for writing you | the farmer is not getting an exorb 
again with reference to the ratification of the so-called reciprocity treaty s° _— itant 


with Canada. 


As the time approaches for a vote in the Senate on this very im- 


I present a communication from 
the Ancient Order of Gieaners, which is one of the most im- 
portant agricultural organizations in the State of Michigan. 
ask that it be read for the information of the Senate. 
There being no objection, the communication was read and | 
ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 
ANCIENT ORDER OF GLEANERS, 
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United 
The wives and families of 

not, afford. 

from the soil 


Ind., July 3, 1911, 


building the magnificent 


which were referred to the 
farm? 


| goes to the farmer? 


| just w 
the products of the farm. 


said in his last report: 


SUPREME ARBOR, 


JULY 17 


country, 


country, where you 
the workingman has {5 


', 





in every other city of Michigan and hundreds living in the } 
States and | lages are riding in their gasoline cars, which are more jux 

States and | the golden chariots of the kings of old. 
/ undreds of thousands of wor! 
the cities enjoy luxuries that the farmer could not, and eyo, 


All of these people are beneficiaries of the prosperity w) 
: at the bidding of the 9,000,000 men’ 
| the farms who have worked on and on_uncomplaining|, 
industries of this 
| manufacturers against the so-called unfair foreign competiti 
men who iabored from the pauper labor of the Old World. 
Did it ever occur to you that the city laboring man act) 
less than one-sixth of his wage for_the foodstuffs which co 


and 


p 


And did you know that of the workingman’s dollar less {})» 


I! Such, my dear Senator, is the case, and you can verify th; 
by a half hour’s visit to the workingman’s home in any . 
ew of 5 miles into the adjoinin 
at the farmer receives and wha 


y 


No less an authority than James Wilson, Secretary of \¢ 


“From the details that have been presented with regard : 


Detroit Mich., June 30, 1911. | crease of the prices of farm products between farmer and « 





the cost of distribution from the time o 
railroad to delivery to the consumer is the feature of th: 
high prices which must present itself to the consumer for 


| conclusion is inevitable that the consumer has no well-gr 
plaint against the farmer for the prices that he pays. 

“After consideration of the elements of the mafter it js ») 
rice for his product 
delivery at destin 





portant measure, interest among the farmers has grown to fever heat, 
and a flood of letters reaches my office every day, asking if it is not 
possible to do something more to prevent the ratification of this treaty ; 
if in some way the attention of the Senate can not be called to the 
far-reaching effects of the proposed legislation; if the farmers’ side of 
the question can not in some manner be presented so that their in- 
terests may Le seriously considered. ‘The past few days have hrought 
so many requests that 


can not refrain from writing you, and I do so, | 


rot with the hope of suggesting anything new, but to conscientiously | 


resent, so far as I am able, the attitude of the farmers on this very 


And yet this same gentleman now has not a word of e: 


for the farmer; no suggestion as to how the problem m 
He simply favors opening American markets to Canada and 
farmer care for himself and his problems. 


{ will admit that for a brief period during 1909 and 191; 


reached a higher level, and the wise ones said that now « 
had reached the normal production in the United States: ¢! 
new land was available, and that we should never see |ow 
farm produce again. 


But the industrious farmers, encoura,: 
uoted on t 

















mportant question. 


rou will remember, Senator SmirH, that the organized farmers of 
this State sent a special messenger to Washington during the closing 
hours of the last Congress, bearing petitions signed by more than 40,000 
farmers, asking that the reciprocity agreement 
will be interested to know that these signatures were secured within 48 | 
hours by farmers who went among their neighbors, through snow banks | ests are not identical with those of the farmers of the | 
and over almost impassable roads, explaining the treaty and securing 
the signatures of their brother farmers. 

From that day to this interest in the proposed treaty has increased, | 
and as the farmer has studied its provisions he has become convinced 
that the treaty in its present form is unfair to the agriculturist; that 


be not ratified. You | market. 


foreign government. 


prices, soon solved the problem, and the prices 
of the United States to-day for all farm commodities have k 
theory of the “ theorists” into smithereens. 
But it is now proposed, through the Canadian treaty, to j 
farmers of Canada to participate in the benefits of the 
Thus the farmers of the United States are expected | 
erate with the farmers of a foreign country, with farmers w! 


with the people of a foreign nation who have sworn alleyia 
I tell you, Mr. SmiruH, those who are 
solution of the problem through such channels are going t 
pointed, because such cooperation is absolutely impossible. 

A hundred million dollars’ worth of farm produce was s)j 1 


nited § 


its adoption will disturb existing satisfactory conditions, readjust farm | the Dominion of Canada last year to Bngland; $9,000,000 


values, and place the farmer in a } 


be prepared to accept the result, w 


»0sition where he must of necessity 
natever it may be, and calmly await 


the United States. 


If the treaty is ratified, the $100,000,000 worth of pr 


the final adjusting of the balances before he can reach out and again | this way if we have as good a market, carrying charges, « ys 


lay hold of something tangible. 


You have heard from several different interests in Michigan, and it, 
has been stated that the farmers who have signed the petitions to be 
presented to the Senate and written thousands of letters to their Rep- 
resentatives have not read the bill and therefore do not understand its 


provisions. 


You are sufficiently familiar with the cost of producing crops in the 
State of Michigan to know that for 13 of the 18 years referred to in 
the accompanying schedule the farmers of Michigan and adjoining States 
could not, through any plan save soil robbery, make a living, to say 
nothing of striving to make a profit. 
18 years*the farmers of Michigan have seen but 5 profitable years. Is 
it possible the people’s representatives have forgotten that within the 
period mentioned the farmers of Iowa and Illinois burned their corn 
for fuel, finding this course more profitable than to sell it at the market 


price and buy coal? 


Will you please consider the following schedule, which will give you 
the actual prices paid to the farmers, at a point 98 miles from the city 
of Detroit, on six commodities, during the past 18 years: 











considered. 





You will find that during the past 


dered and the soil robbed. 
place what nature 


so long as we are among t 
per acre is concerned. 


Pork, Poul- | 


A country larger than the United States, with its 9.000.000 p 
and room on its tillable land for millions more, will be inviied 1 
ticipate in the American markets, and as the years increase t 
creased production will be equally welcome. 

Yet should the American farmer journey over to Windsor, Ont 
| and there dispose of his load of produce and desire to tak 
received from his Canadian neighbor and 
ments or clothing for his family, he would be halted by the « ms 
officers of his own State and made to pay from 20 to 45 per cent duty 
on his purchases. And yet some choose to call this 7 

We have been an See people; the forests have beer 

t costs money and time ani 
ve us with a lavish hand. 
duce a given crop than it did two decades ago; fertilizer must |» 
crops must be rotated. Let’s not talk about the farmers of thie 
States not being able to supply the demand for products of the firm 
e third-rate nations, so far as production 


urchase needed farm imple 
“ reciprocit) 


It costs mor 


United 


Shall we open up another vast territory of virgin soil by opening the 
gates and sending a million farmers of the United States scross thr 


Years. Wheat.) Oats. | dressed. | try. Butter. | Eggs. | border to usher in another era of rented farms and the attendant evils 
in the United States? : 

a - Or — oe ewe _ farmers - aeons, — farm life tt c 

ve, rough making pro! e ou Ww not need a country- 

ies cnikve wht deabdhduiecenditia auaiktl ‘ oo oF 3S - #0. . $0. z life commission ; you will not need additional legislation in the farmers 
aes eee reeeee teers “e6a| [18 407 1° 7103 | 2114 behalf. Just give him a square deal and a fair chance; tliat is aii be 
DIR coe anestkcahaa eed (82h | 1189] 3.83 | .05 | sw | “a See Senator vult 
1898 4S 4.043} . "13 "11 e Senate could but adjourn for a week and each Senator vn 
1809 654 | 125 4 36t 05 143 134 | Bis home State and note the unsettled conditions as they exist toils, 
ae ee ee ee 66h | | 24 5.77. | _05 "16 “33 | the uncertainty of farm values, the unstable markets; if they cou” 
1901. “tol "35 6.52 “05 "14 : only realize that the tation this reciprocity agreement has alre ay 
1902. “mah | 137 7 : “1 -' 164 | Cost the farmers of the United States millions of dollars, they wou 
1903 72 ; 7.27 "07 a i return to Washington satisfied with present conditions and willing 0 
1904 "90h | 3541 5. ; . "17 eS eae a demand existed for a reciprocal agreement Wis 

005 , : “art | ; anada. se 

a - 304 os 07 “f 2 The Canadian Government is encouraging agriculture by furnis’'” 
1907 "sii | 142 7.56 07 * 90) “174 | the farmer financial oometanee, not by putting unsurmountable parr” 
= oO o 65 5 it “174 | im its way. Does the United States stand ready to loan money % 
1909 113 | 146 8.564 | 09 “21 “aig | elevators, that the farmer may be able to elude the greedy @'ovatl! \” 
Fe RN ge an ae NEST TIT IAT 1.15 | :42§| 10.87$| .119 “29 “91, | bine? Will our Government loan money to the farmer in orier thr. 
1911 84 | 131 | 7.50 | .09 ‘ ‘i5 | may develop his farm and add to its productiveness? These ques’ 








The prices quoted are the actual prices paid by the local dealers, and 
represent in each instance the whole amount received by the farmer for 


the different commodities. 


You will note that during the last five years the farmer made a 
and that profit went into needed improvements about the farm ; 
buildings, better farm implements, and some of the home comforts and 
Men returned to the farms, and the problem of the high 


conveniences. 
cost of living was soon solved. 


During these five years of prosperity on the farms the wealth found 
its way to the cities. Thousands of people in the city of Detroit and 


must be considered, my dear Senator, 
has be ed the tarsers™ interests 


s betray 
hands of the loyal sub; of King 
They will tell you, 
I have attend 
rofit, | “ real” farmers, and 
tter 


could do under exi conditions. 
rallied and presented tions 


before. Yet it seems that 


tor, that farmers , 
ed meetings in four States; I have met thoussn’ 
from thousands more, and [ have wot {ou 
a single man who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow who ©" 
this 7 


lest the charge stand that a Judes 
and placed the advantage !0 the 


George 


pact. ; 
In conclusion, I have only to say that the farmers have (" 
Practically — : a . 
‘or a hearin 


have been cry as 


and oa 


‘are in favor of this 


one in a 


treaty 


ys nds 
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1911. 


ean i aus! ...... 


cea etill, believing that right will finally triumph, I feel that they 
: heard; that their petitions will not go unanswered ; that strong 


: , believe in a square deal for the whole people will arise in the 
€ nd demand for the men and women of the farms of this 
oe every privilege granted to the men and women of every other 
ce 


GRANT SLocuM, 


Be rly, yours ’ 
Sincer'¥> J : Supreme Secretary Ancient Order of Gleaners. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF LAW. 
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Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, to which was | 


refi rred the bill (HL. R. 12812) to amend paragraph 500 of the 
act ap} roved August 5, 1909, entitled “AD act to provide revenue, 
equi ye duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
cotes. and for other purposes, reported it without amendment 
submitted a report (No. 103) thereon. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


pills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

Ry Mr. KERN: 

A bill (8. 3086) granting a pension to Lewis C. Jones (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 8087) granting an increase of pension to Spencer N. 
Preston (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (8S, 3088) granting an increase of pension to David L. 
Gaines (with accompanying* papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HEYBURN: 

A bill (S. 3039) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


and 


J. Fields (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 3040) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Rerfield (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 83041) for the relief of Michael Burns; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 8042) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
Fisher: 





AMENDMENT TO FARMERS’ FREFE-LIST BILE. 
Mr. WATSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4413) to place on the free list 
agricultural implements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, 


boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, flour. bre ad, timber, 
lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other articles, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 
SENATOR FROM GEORGIA. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents ( 1 


. . rue ‘ _. 
cation from Hon. J. M. Terreci, Senator from G 


mnitting a copy of a letter from him to the 
resigning his seat in the Senate. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I sugg 
quorum before the letter is read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roll 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators au 
swered to their names: 


governor of Georgia 


Bacon Culberson Martin, Va. Smoot 
Borah Cullom Martine, N. J. s n 
Brandegee Curtis Myers Stone 
Briggs Dixon Nelson Sutherland 
Bristow Foste: Oliver Swat n 
Brown Gronna Overman 1 ? 
Bryan Heyburn Page ‘Townsend 
Burnhan Johnson, Me. Paynter Watson 
Burton Kern Perkins Wet re 
Chamberlain Lippitt Pomerene Williams 
Chilton Lodge Root Works 
Clapp McCumber Smith, Mich. 

Crawford McLean Smith, S. C. 


Mr. BURNHAM. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
GALLINGER| is unavoidably absent for reasons well known to 
the Senate. He is paired with the Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. 
Davis]. I desire this statement to stand without repetition. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce the absence of my colleague 
{Mr. DILLiIncHaM] attending the Lorimer investigation. I 


should like to have this announcement stand for the day so far 


| as all questions of a quorum are concerned. 


A bill (S. 3043) granting an increase of pension to Henry M. | 


Endsiey (with accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 3044) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
W. Roan (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. ° 

By Mr. GORE: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to make certain payments to the Chickasaw, 
Choctaw, Cherokee, and Seminole Tribes of Indians; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


TEXAS STATE CLAIM (S. DOC. NO. 67). 


Mr. CULBERSON. I submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed to the deficiency appropriation bill, which I ask may 
be printed, and that it be printed in the Recorp without read- 
ing, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. It is 
intended to discover what expenditures may have been made 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered tuo 
the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

The Chair desires to lay before the Senate a communication, 
which he asks the Secretary to read in full. The Chair thinks 
that the letter also had better be read in full. Without objec 
tion, the Secretary will read, first, the letter, and then the 
other communication. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

July th, 1911. 
Hon. James S. SHERMAN, 
Vice President of the United States, Washington. D. C 

My Dear Sir: Inclosed herewith I hand you a copy of n 
resignation, addressed to Gov. Smith, of Georgia, and which | 
sent him. , 

With best wishes, I am, yours, very truly, 


y letter of 
have just 


J. M. TEeERRewr 
ATLANTA, GA., July 14, 1911 


Ilion. Hoxr SMItTs, 
Governor, Atianta, Ga. 


Dear Sirk: The Constitution of the United States, Article I, secti 
paragraph 2, provides that “the executive thereof [the Stat 


make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the lk 


| ture, which shall then fill such vacancies.”. My commission as Un 
| States Senator from Georgia appointed me “until the next meeting 


by the State of Texas to protect its frontier during certain | 
years prior to the Civil War against Mexican and Indian ma- | 


rauders, with the view to reimburse the State. 

There being no objection, the amendment was ordered to be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
it was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Amendment intended to om Poegeeed by Mr. CuLpmrson to the bill (H. R. 
; ) to supply a deficiency in appropriations, and for other pur- 
oses, 
Add the following paragraph : 
« The Seeretary of War is hereby directed to inquire and report to 
ongress for its consideration what sum or sums of money were actually 
expended by the State of ‘’exas during the period of time between Janu- 
ary 1, 1856, and March 5, 1861, in payment of State volunteers or 
rangers called into service by authority of the governor of Texas in de- 
“ase of the frontier of that State against Mexican marauders and In- 
Gan depredations, for which reimbursement has not heretofore been 
ade out of the Treasury of the United States.” 


Mr. CULBERSON. In connection with the proposed amend- 
ment I ask to have printed as a Senate document certain pa- 
pers: which I have, consisting of a brief statement of the claim 
© 2eXas presented by the amendment, and a letter from the 
Sovernor of Texas, with accompanying papers, which explain 
Me claim in detail. 

— ICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order there- 
a will be entered, and the papers will be referred to the 
~mniittee on Appropriations to accompany the amendment. 


XLVII——188 


the general assembly of this State.” 
So far as I am informed, this question has not been authoritative 


determined by the United States Senate, although by suffera 
physical precedent a Senator so commissioned might reiain his | 
tion for a limited time at the pleasure of his successor. 

The Legislature of Georgia has elected my successor and chosen | 
to represent the sovereignty of the State in the United & Senat 


thus filling such vacancy. There are pending before that ) it th 
time measures of the greatest importance to the people, votes upon 


which will be demanded in the immediate future. Georgia should be 
represented by two Senators, supported by all of the power that the 
fullest confidence of the State can give. That expression of confidence 
having been given you by the general assembly, you are the only man 
whose yote on any matter now pending in the Senate can be said to 
have the official authority of the State back of it. 

By the action of the general assembly you have been offered the com 
mission to represent the State in my place. I can not, therefore, in 
justice to myself nor to the State whose credentials have been placed 
in your hands, undertake to assume a responsibility nor to wear l 
honor that belongs to you and which you specifically have been asked 
to take instead of me. Any other course on my part would ind 
nified and unworthy. 


I believe that my term of office as United States Senator has expir 
under my commission, but in order to remove a'l po le do { 
may arise in the minds of anyone I respectfully resign tl oflice 


United States Senator from Georgia, to take effect this da 
Wishing you success and congratulating you upon the honor that 
been conferred upon you, I am, , 
Very truly, yours, J. M. Terrein 
(Telegram.] 
ATLANTA, GA., July f7. 
Hon. JAMES 8S. SHERMAN, ‘ ‘ 
Vice President, Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
My successor as United States Senator elected by the Legislature 
of Georgia last Wednesday. It is my opinion that this election termi 
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nated my term of office, but to remove all doubt I sent my resignation 
last Friday afternoon to Gov. Smith and mailed you copy of same. 
This resignation is irrevocable and I have so notified Gov. Smith. I 
will be glad for you to instruct the Secretary to strike my name from 
the roll of Senators. Please wire me whether further action is neces- 


sary upon my part. 
J. M. TEeRrecu. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to say in this 
connection that, of course, the Chair would not assume the re- 
sponsibility, without the action of the Senate, of directing the Sec- 
retary to strike any Senator’s name from the roll. But ihe Chair 
assumes that the Senate will acquiesce in the resignation pre- 
sented to the governor of Georgia by the Senator from Georgia, 
and the Chair assumes that the Senate would acquiesce in the 
Senator’s desire to have his name stricken from the roll. 
Unless there be objection on the part of some Senator, the Chair 
will instruct the Secretary to strike Mr. TERRELL’s name from 
the roll of the Senate. No objection is heard, and the Secretary 
will so act. The letter and accompanying papers will be placed 
on the files. 

PURE-FOOD LAW—DEFINITION OF WHISKY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read: 

To the Senate: 

In complianee with the following resolution of the Senate of 
June 7, 1911— 

Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby, requested, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate all the 
documents and data, including the official opinions and regulations of 
the Department of Agriculture or bureau heads thereof and of the 
Department of Justice or officers thereof, together with all printed 
briefs, arguments, and reports of counsel representing the various in- 
terests connected therewith in the matter of the controversy generally 
known under the caption or question, “ What is whisky,” accompanying 
the same with the decision or decisions rendered by the President in 
relation thereto. 

I transmit herewith the documents and data referred to, to- 
gether with letters from the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Senate is requested to return the documents and data 
transmitted herewith for the files of the departments when they 
have served the purpose of the Senate. 

Wa. H. Tart. 

Ture WuitEe House, July 18, 1911. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the mes- 
sage and accompanying papers will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing rather than have the Chair order it printed, 
as a large part of it has already been once printed. If there be 
no objection that order will be followed. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Wednesday morning next, immediately after the conclusion of 
the morning business, I will submit some remarks on the 
reciprocity bill. As the time for the discussion of that bill is 
limited, I think I should state to Senators who desire to speak 
on the subject that my remarks will be very brief, probably not 
exceeding half an hour in length. 


THE CALENDAR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed, and 
the calendar, under Rule VIII, is in order. The Secretary will 
state the first bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S, 237) for the proper observance of Sunday as a 
day of rest in the District of Columbia was announced as first 
in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (8S. 291) providing for the retirement of petty officers 
and enlisted men in the United States Navy or Marine Corps, 
and for the efficiency of the enlisted personnel, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, the Senator from W. 

[Mr. Warren], who is a member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I think desires to be here when that bill is taken up for 
consideration. I therefore ask that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (8. 25) to regulate the business of loaning money on 
security of any kind by persons, firms, and corporations other 
than national banks, licensed bankers, trust companies, savings 
banks, building and loan associations, pawnbrokers, and real- 
estate brokers in the Distriet of Columbia, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, that is a bill to which. I 
have offered an amendment. The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Gatrrncrr], the chairman of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, who has taken considerable interest in the bill, 


is absent. Perhaps I ought to ask, therefore, to haye ¢). ).) 
go over until he may be here or until we know whether | Sul 
be here this session. fe a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 128) to alter the regulations respecting ;), . 
ner of holding elections for Senators was announced 2 Staleet ee 
order. - a 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1899) to repeal a portion of an act hore; fore 
passed relating to the alienation of the title of the [nite 
States to land in the District of Columbia was annoy.) , 
next in order. a 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over, 

PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The bill (H. R. 2958) to amend an act entitled “An a¢; 
viding for publicity of contributions made for the purty 
influencing elections at which Representatives in Congr, 
elected” was announced as next in order. 

Mr, HEYBURN. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not know who objectog + 
that bill, but it seems to me—— 

Mr, HEYBURN. I objected to it. 

Mr. LODGE. Then I move that the bill be taken yp. pos. 
withstanding the objection. ia 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thé Senator from Massachsots 
moyes that the bill be considered, the objection of the Sento 
from Idaho to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, if it is in order, I sugges: that 
the chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
and other members of that committee are absent. 

Mr. LODGE. I am aware of that fAct. 

Mr. BURTON. Several amendments have been presented tp 
this bill which will lead to somewhat extended discussion, ang 
when they are considered those members of the committee 
would probably desire to be present. If I thonght the pi 
would go over for the session, I would interpose no possible 
question or objection, but I think it is safe to say that the bill 
will pass during this session. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to say that I am aware that the chair. 
man of the committee is absent, but I have also been informed 
by members of the committee that it is his desire that the Sen- 
ate should dispose of this bill. That was stated here when we 


pro- 
UN of 


SS or 
are 


6 


tor 





came to our general agreement on the other matters. The 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], who is not here this 
morning, spoke about it at the time when that agreement was 
made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. LODGE. And I therefore have made the motion to pro 


ceed to consideration of the bill. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not a debatable question. 
Mr. LODGE. I know that; and I am aware that I was out 
of order in discussing the matter. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agrecing to the 
motion of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. =) © 
amend an act entitled “An act providing for publicity ©! com 
tributions made for the purpose of influencing elections at 


which Representatives in Congress are elected.” 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill which had been te 
ported from the Committee on Privileges and Wlections wi 
amendments. : ioe 

The first amendment of the committee was, on p2ge 1. 0° » 


after the word “five,” to strike out “and,” and in the same 
line, after the word “ six,” to insert the words “and cig', 9 
as to read: 


That sections 5, 6 and 8 of an act entitled “An act providins 
a of contributions made for the purpose of ‘influencing | 
at w Representatives in Congress are elected,” approved - 
1910, be, and the same are hereby, amended to read as iv!ows 

The amendment was agreed to. — 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 4, after i 
“each,” to strike out “ third” and insert “ sixth,” so 4S to read: 


Suc. 5. That the treasurer of every such political committe’, 4 
not more than 15 days and not less than 10 days next |elore oe ore 
pg Representatives in Congress are to be elected in two). 





tes, file in the office of the Clerk of the House-of Rep" 
Wi m, D. C., with said Clerk, an itemized detail 
and on each sixth day thereafter until! such election said t ~y 
file with said Clerk a supplemental itemized detailed siatemen’ 
The amendment was agreed to. i ingert 
The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 5, © 
the following: ation incur 
Src. 8. That any person may in connection with such election (oo 
and pay from his own private funds for the purpose of ‘nue 
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sonatas two or more States, the results of an election at which 
ooy ne, ms to the Congress of the United States are elected, all 
Reore’ y personal expenses for his traveling, for stationery, and post- 
ne aa for telegraph and telephone service without being subject to 


made, the name or names, the address or addresses, and the occupa- 
tion or occupations, of the person or persons to whom such promise or 
pledge shall have been made, shall be stated, together with a descrip- 
tion of the position relating to which such promise or pledge has been 


the ovisions of this act. made. 2 oe ose that no such promise or pledge has been made by 
H E ; Such candidate, that fact shall be distinctly stated. 
The amendment was — ~ furt? ent? } “Every such statement hereinbefore referred to shall be verified by 
Mr. BI RTON. Is the bill open to further amendment? the oath of the candidate, taken before an officer authorized to admin- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still open to amendment, | ister oaths under the law of the State in which he is a candidate, and 













but 
to inquire whether those personal expenses must be reported. 
o inquire 


essary for the candidate or committee to report the amount | « 
of those personal expenses? 


Mr. BORAH. It would seem from reading the section that | the word “ knowledge, 


he committee amendments have not all been disposed of as shall be sworn to by the candidate in the district in which he is a can- 
the ¢ — 


lidate for Representative, or the State in which he is a candidate for 


yet ‘ ; Senator, in the Congress of the United States: Provided, That if at 
"we. HITCHCOCK. Before section § is passed I should like | the 

= legislature said candidate shall be in attendance upon either House of 
(‘o 


Do I understand that that provision in section 8 makes it | meat 


e time of such primary or general election or election by the State 


izress as a Member thereof he may at his election verify such state 
before any officer authorized to administer oaths in the District 

xf Columbia.” 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, on page 7, line 8, after 
I move to insert the words “or author- 


” 


those items which are covered by this section would not need | ity,” so that it will read: 


to he reported at all. 

The section says: 

coc 8 That any person may in connection with such election incur 

a from his own private funds for the purpose of influencing or 
g, in two er more States, the results of an election at which 
I tatives to the Congress of the United States are elected, all 
' ry personal expenses for his traveling, for stationery, and post 
two. and for telegraph and telephone service without being subject to 
the isions of this act. 

That would necessarily mean, I suppose, that he would not 
have to report those at all, as they would not be subject to this 
ect. | do not know what the understanding of the committee 
ht the language seems to imply that. 

he Vick PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
ame dment. ‘ ; ct 
next amendment of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections was, on page 4, after line 11, to insert as a new sec- 
tion. section 2, the following: 


| 


e ® That section 8, as above amended, and sections 9 and 10 of 
ssid act be renumbered as sections 9, 10, and 11, and that a new sec- 
{ inserted after section 7 of the said original act, to read as 
‘ 3 


see. & Every person who shall be a candidate for nomination at | 
ry election, or for election at any general election, as Repre- 
in the Congress of the United States, shall, not less than 





10 1 more than 15 days before the day for holding such primary 
‘ ind not less than 10 nor more than 15 days before the day | 
of the general election at which candidates for Representatives are to 
ninated or elected, file with the Clerk of the House of Revre 
sentatives at Washington, D. C., a full, correct, and itemized state- 


ll moneys and things of value received by him, or by any 

‘ > him with his knowledge, from any source, in aid or support 
P candidacy, together with the names of all those who have fur- 
I i the same in whole or in part; and such statement shall con 

t a true and itemized account of all moneys and things of value 
é sed or used by such candidate, or by his agents or representa- 
t so far as known or understood by such candidate to have been 
' 
1 





irsed or used, in any manner whatsoever, together with the 
f all those to whom any and all such disbursements were made 
» purpose of securing his nomination or election. 
y person who shall be a candidate for nomination at any pri- 
! election, or for indorsement at any general election, or election 
the legislature of any State, as Senator in the Congress of th 
1 | States, shall, not less than 10 nor more than 15 days before 
the day of holding such primary election, and not less than 10 nor 
more 15 days before the day of the general election at which h 
is seeking indorsement, and not less than 5 nor more than 10 d 
I the day upon which the first vote is to be taken in the ty 
houses of the legislature before which he is a candidate for election : 
Senator, fle with the Secretary of the Senate at Washington, D. C 
ft rect, and itemized statement of all moneys and things of val 
1 by him, or by anyone for him with his knowledge, from a 
sour in aid or support of his candidacy, together with the nam« 
‘ | those who have furnished the same in whole or in part; and 
statement shall contain a true and itemized account of all mon 
things of value disbursed or used by such candidate, or by hi 
its or representatives, so far as known or understood by such can 
didate to have been so disbursed or used, in any manner whatsoever, 
t with the names of all those to whom any and all such dis 
bursements were made for the purpose of securing his nominatiun or 









» } 
“ Every such candidate for nomination at any primary election, for 
indorsement or election at any general election, or for election by the | 
legis ire of any State, shall, within 15 days after any such primary 
election, and within 15 days after any such general election, and 
within 15 days after the day upon which the legislature shall hav 
elected a Senator, file with the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
1 the Secretary of the Senate, as the case may be, a full, correct, 





and itemized statement of all moneys and things of value received b) 
iim, or by anyone for him with his knowledge, from any source, ii 
: ' support of his candidacy, together with the names of al! those | 
Who have furnished the same in whole or in part; and such statement | 
8! contain a true and itemized account of all moneys and things of | 
vane (isbursed or used by such candidate, or by his agents or repre 
he vem, so far as known or understood by such candidate to have 
the Ane ursed or used, in any manner whatsoever, up to, on, or after | 
;.* Gay of such primary election, general election, or election by the 


cre, wre, together with the names of all those to whom any and al! 
the “isbursements were made for the purpose of securing his nomina- 
on, indorsement, or election. 

a ‘ry Such candidate shall include therein a statement of every 
for hin or pledge made by him, directly or indirectly, or by anyone 
mer ae with his knowl , before the completion of any such pri- 
aa ‘ general election, or election by the legislature, relative to the 
position ar or recommendation for appointment of any person to any 
tine ae te trust, honor, or profit, either in the county, State, or Na- 


porate « in any political subdivision thereof, or in any private or cor. 
® employment, and if any such promise or pledge shall have been 








edge,” insert 


those words “or authority’ 
on considering the subject somewhat more fully that that was 
hardly sufficient, and I suggest this phraseology: 


Or by anyone for him, with his knowledge or authority. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
imendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 7, line 8, after the word “ knowl- 
“or authority.” 
Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator from Utah yield for a 


suggestion? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly. 
Mr. BURTON, I introduced an amendment to the effect that 
’ should be inserted, but concluded 


Or to whom he has given authority to make any such promise or 


pledge. 


Of course the object of it is obvious enough. A candidate 
for office at the beginning of a contest might say to some friend, 


“IT will make no promises, but you may make promises, and I 
will stand by what you say,” and the law might be evaded. 


Will the Senator from Utah consent to that substitution which 


| I ask? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah acce 
that in lien of the amendment he has heretofore offered? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 7, line 8, after the word “ know) 
edge,” insert: 


A to whom he has given authority to make any such promise or 
piedge. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, this is proceeding so fast that I 
have not got the import of the amendment. I wish the Senator 
from Ohio would explain what the amendment is. 

Mr. BURTON. The object of this amendment is this—the 
itor from Utah has the floor, if he will yield to me—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON. The bill as reported requires every candidate 
to include in his sworn statement— 





statement of every promise or pledge made by him, directly or ir 
directly, or by : 








yone for him with his knowledge, before th 
yf any such | lary or general election, or election by the legi 
lative to the appointment or recommendation for appointment of a 
erson to any position of trust, honor, or profit, either in the cou 


State, or Nation, or in any political subdivision thereof. 

rhe manifest aim is to destroy the corrupt influence of pro: 
ses for appointment or recommendation to office. But it seemed 
to the Senator from Utah and to myself that the phraseolo 
was hardly complete. First, it includes “a promise or pledg 
made by him directly or indirectly”; second, “or by anyone 
for him with his knowledge.” 

That second clause contemplates that another person might 
make the promise for the candidate, and he would confirm h 
action. But this promise might be made by another person 
without his knowledge, in pursuance of a general authority to 
aet for him in matters of patronage. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerep] will readily under 
stand that at the beginning of a campaign a candidate for 


| fiee might give power to make promises over to another perso 


Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON. And the promises made by that other 
son would be effective, although without the candidate's kn 
edge, and he could file this affidavit with the utmost good faith 
and say “I have made no promises,” when, in truth 
fact, he had brought to bear an influence on his bebalf just as 
potent by allowing another person to promise for him. 

Mr. REED. What is the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. BURTON. “Or to whom he has given authority.” 

Mr. REED. It is a very good amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, before we get too far 
away from this subject, I did not quite understand the inquiry 
which was made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcn- 
cock]. But I desire to put into the Recorp the statement that 
section 8, as proposed to be amended by the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, strengthens the existing section 8 
upon that subject. 

Section § of the existing law provides: 

Sec. 8. That any person may, in connection with such election, incur 
and pay from his own private funds for the purpose of influencing or 
controlling, in two or more States, the result of an election at which 
Representatives to the Congress of the United States are elected all 

s for 





personal expense his traveling and for purposes incidental to trav- 
eling, for stationery and postage, and for telegraph and telephone sery- 
ice without being subject to the provisions of this act. 

It will be noted that in section 8 as reported by the commit- 
tee, which intends to amend section 8 of the original act, the 
word “necessary ” is written in before the words “ personal ex- 
penses,” so that it reads “all necessary personal expenses,” and 
the limitation in the existing law “and for purposes incidental 


to traveling” are stricken out in the proposed amendment, so 
that it applies only to expenses for traveling and excludes pur- 
poses incidental to travel. 

The committee thought that the law would be strengthened 
by the insertion to which I have called attention and also by 
the elimination to which I have called attention. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendmert as amended. 

Mr. WARREN. I should like to have the Senator's construc- 
tion of the word “necessary.” Of course, it is a question 
whether it is necessary to travel at all. To one who is before 
the people as a candidate the matter of necessity is a question of 
his own creation. He goes out to travel or to assist himself in 
obtaining votes, and the question is, How would you apply the 
word “necessary ?’ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The word “necessary” qualifies “ ex- 
penses” and not “traveling.” The language is, the Senator 
will observe, “all necessary personal expenses for his travel- 
ing.” The word “necessary” qualifies “ expenses;” it does not 
qualify “ traveling.” 

Mr. WARREN. The question is whether it would be neces- 
sary for him to travel at all. One of our distinguished Mem- 
bers said, in a private way, the other day to one of his co- 
jaborers in the Senate that he does not propose to make any 
campaign in his State. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then he would not have any necessary 
personal expenses of travel. 

Mr. WARREN. In the meantime, a Senator who may be in 
the State next to him might consider it necessary to travel. I 
want to get the Senator’s idea of the application of the word 
“ necessary.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think each individual would be the 
Judge of his own case. 

Mr. WARREN. The necessary traveling expenses would the 
be a matter in the mind of the candidate. : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think so. That is for traveling. 

Mr. WARREN. It is a very liberal construction, surely. 
T want to ask the Senator in charge of the bill, who, I pre- 
sume, is the Senator from Utah, whether in considering the bill 
the State laws have been taken into consideration? 

I notice on page 5, commencing at line 12, it is proposed that 
between 5 and 15 days before a primary there shall be a report 
made here to the Clerk of the House of Representatives or 
the Secretary of the Senate, then that there shail be, between 
5 and 15 days before the election, another report made; and 
then there is to be another report made between 5 and 15 days 
when the action of the legislature comes. I should assume 
that the more important time to get at the expenses of a candi- 
date would be after it was all over; but there are three times 
in which he has to report before his election expenses may 
have ended, and it is presumed another report must be made 
afterwards as a finality. In some of the States it is prescribed 
that he shall file certain reports at certain times, and it would 
probably be a matter of some convenience and lessen his force 
of clerks, accountants, auditors, and so forth, if these times 
could be made to tally with the reports to the State and if the 
bill would require that he should make a report at the same 
time he is required by the State laws to make a report to the 
State. 

Mr. LODGE. The report subsequent to election is already 
provided for by law. 

Mr. WARREN. But this distinctly states at what date the 
reports shall be made. 

Mr. LODGE. The only things not provided for are the re- 
ports of expenses prior to the election. The reports of ex- 
penses subsequent to election are covered in the previous act. 


LY 17, 


Mr. WARREN. That point bas been considered y 
those reports are made on the date that reports a 
the State in each State, the clerical duty will be 1i 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. This law is intended to ; 
different conditions. Wherever there is a prima 
State it will apply to that. Then the candidste ¢ 
States Senator before the primary election is requi: 
this law—— 

Mr. WARREN. Excuse me a moment. I und: 
Senator to say that it applies to the primary, and 
election takes place it applies there, and when the 
acts upon it it applies again. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will bear wi: 

Mr. WARREN. In the line of economy I think it , 
better to frame it so that the Member of Congress 
ator would not have to have a corps of clerks o 
20 times with a copy of expenses and the various : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will follo, 
guage of the law, he will see that his construction is 
accurate. 

Mr. WARREN. I am seeking information. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In the first place, wherever as 
there is a primary law the candidate for United s S 
tor is required to make his report within not less 
more than 15 days before the day of holding the pri: 
in that same State he must make his report, if he stil] 
to be a candidate at the time of the election, before ¢) 
lature. 

Mr. WARREN. No; but before that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before that, if he is a candidate for 
indorsement at the general election, he shall make ne 
before that election is held. If he still continues to be 
date before the legislature, then he shall make his 1 
the time specified in the law before the action of the 
ture, and then, after the whole thing is over, he is t. re. 
ports covering his expenses that are not included in the prior 
reports. 

Mr. WARREN. Then I am right in supposing that hy 
also to make additional reports in some of the States under the 
law? Where States have similar laws and the dates differ, 
then must he make a report to the State? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am inclined to think not. I thi 


when the laws conflict the Federal law would supersede the 
State law upon that subject. 

Mr. WARREN. Where the State requires that a 1 who 
becomes a candidate must make his report it would supersede, 
but where as a condition precedent the certificate of clecti ~ 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, we want to hear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will speak so t! 
tors on the other side may hear. 

Mr. WARREN. Where he is required by law before he ca 
receive his certificate of election, say, as a Senator, to satisfy 
the secretary of state of his State as to his expense ac I 
hardly think that this law would entirely supersede the Siate 
law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not state it positively, but ! 
it would. The constitutional provision is that the re 
in each State shall regulate the time, place, and n f 
holding these elections; but the Constitution provid it 
Congress may from time to time make and alter I , 
tions. When Congress has either made a regulation ' g 
the subject which has not been covered by State law or! 
law which conflicts with the State law, then it has alte! 
State law in that particular, and it would supersed 
law. At any rate, that occurs to me as being the pro) n- 
struction of the constitutional provision. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me ask the Senator, then, what \ 
the condition where the State law provided that a United s!16 
Senator could not receiye the certificate of election 1e 
governor until he had had his election accounts pa Le 
What would be the Senator’s modus operandi of gettine 


matter before the United States Senate that we might act © 02 
it here? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If I were the United States Sena. I 
would comply with the State law, so as to avoid any que 


about it. It does not seem to me that any great bat? 
would be entailed. 

Mr. WARREN. Then make an additional report—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The candidate would file exactly ‘ 
same account. There is no particular hardship in doing ("" 

Mr. WARREN. Of course, it is no matter of person! ins 
to me, and perhaps to no one else present, but it strikes me 
that in legislation of this kind, where we all seem ‘0 = 
red-hot breathless run each to excel the other in the pi" 
with which we are to clothe ourselves hereafter, it wish 








a a) 








| to hesitate as we go along and take breath while we read 
State laws and consider just how this proposed national 
s going to apply, and how the national and State laws may 

harmonize. 
~ Mr. ‘SUTHERLAND. The Senator recognizes the fact that 
the State laws are not uniform. 

Mr. WARREN. They are not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is very desirable that this matter 


shall be regulated and governed by a uniform law. That is | 


¢ we have undertaken to do by this law. 


sonator from Utah was a member of this committee. I should 
‘ike to ask whether those supplemental statements provided in | 
os ion 6 require that there be repeated in each successive state- 
ment all the data included in each proceeding, or does it stand | 
yy itself? 

pe SUTHERLAND. There is a distinct provision that in a 
subsequent statement it is not necessary to repeat the former 
statement. 

* Mr. WARREN. Perhaps I overleoked that. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. The bill provides that— 

Fach of said statements shall conform to the requirements of the fol- 
lowing section of this act, except that the supplemental statement 
herein required need not contain any item of which publicity is given 
in a previous statement, ~ 

Mr. BURTON. I desire to introduce another amendment, 
which I desire to have read. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President——— 

Mr. BURTON, I yield to the Senator from Idaho, who de- | 
sires, I understand, to express himself on the pending question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Before another amendment is taken up. * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio tempo- 
rarily withholds his amendment, 

Mr. HEYBURN,. I have but a very few remarks to make. 
This proposes to authorize a man to spend money to be elected 
as a United States Senator; in other words, it merely limits 
the amount of the infamy. I thought the people elected the 
Senators. This might be termed “A bill providing a method by 
which men may elect a man to the United States Senate or se- 
cure his election.” It is about as immoral a piece of legislation, | 
or proposed “legislation, as I have ever come in contact with. | 
It provides in express terms that a man may expend money | 
for his own election. I suppose if a man spent $5 for his own | 
election it would be about as penal an offense or act as to 
spend $5,000. The bill provides on page 5: 

And such statement shall contain a true and itemized account of all | 
moneys and things of value disbursed or used by such candidate * * * | 
for the purpose of securing his nomination or election. | 

Now, there is a legislative license to do it. It is an affirma- 
tive proposition. The density even of the public mind at times | 
is astonishing. We seem to be acting upon the assumption that 
men in the Congress of the United States are naturally vicious 
and unregenerate, and that they must be watched in every par- | 
ticular for fear that they will come in here through corrupt | 
means, If I thought that there was a necessity for legislation | 
to prevent me from getting here or staying here because of | 
corrupt methods, I would walk out, I say that without any 
hesitation. I would not come. I noticed on Saturday that 
Some one whose name was mentioned as a candidate, some man | 
of consequence, said he would decline to enter into a contest | 
with the conditions that surround it. Is it not apparent to | 
Senaters that this is a self-<defamation? As a Senator sug- | 

| 





| 


gested, each one seems to vie with the other in providing re- 
strictions that shall prevent him from committing a crime. 
Each one is trying to outdo the other in saying “ Hold me; if 
you do not, I am liable to do something bad.” Does it not ap- 
peal to the people? If I were a constituency, with the exercise | 
of the right of a constituency, I would not consider for a mo- | 
ment a man who would suggest the necessity of restraint 
against bis violating the law of common honesty and decency. | 
But for the body itself to propose that a man may spend money 
for his own election is beyond the beyond. What difference 
Whether it is $5 or 5 cents or $5,000? No man should be au- 
— or seek to be authorized to spend money for his own 
ection, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President— 

Mr. HEYBURN, It is the people who are going to elect him. 
T yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suggest also to the Senator from Idaho 
that his statement could be made even stronger by reference to 
the part of section 8, on page 7, which not only contemplates 
that the candidate may expend money to secure his office, but 
that he may make promises of political appointment, providing 
he afterwards reports them to the Congress. 
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wha | authorized to say, “I promise John Smith that | 
‘lr. BURTON. Mr. President, I overlooked the fact that the | 


| promise or pledge made by him. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly; by-—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should think it quite possible it 
fact that there are legitimate expenditures of money for ¢ 
ing on campaigns, but it is hardly to be contemplated that t! 
is much that is legitimate in the promise 
patronage. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is a crime now. That has always 
been an offense against the law. But this law legalizes it. You 
may do it hereafter, if this legislation is enacted. You will be 


, a 
rry 
1eTe 


of the distribution of 


he shall be 
postmaster.” I am raising the point with an attempt at prob- 
ably some little sarcasm. You wil! say, “ Yes, oh yes; I will 
appoint a certain man to office”; and then in the report say, 
“On a certain day I declared to So-and-so that I would 1 
appoint a certain man to office.” It is pretty difficult to ex] 
a legitimate criticism on this kind of legislation. That is n 
the only criticism along that line. In other words, it author- 
izes men to buy office. That is what it authorizes. In our 
States we have a provision that a man must pay an admission 
fee before he enters the race and then at a certain wicket he 
must pay a further fee before he can go into the race. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 


| to his colleague? 


Mr. HEYBURN. Are we losing sight of the ordinary morals 
in Government? Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask in what respect and to what 
language this applies, found on page 7: 

Every such candidate shall include therein a statement of every 


It does not do anything more than to require him to report 


| whether he did such a thing. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; whether he has committed a crime. 
Mr. BORAH. That is exactly what we are trying to do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Under oath? 

Mr. BORAH. That is the design of the bill. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will agree to anything that the Senator 


| says in regard to the design of this bill. I think its designs are 


so numerous, so obscure, and so plain that it is open to any 


| charge that may be made against it. 


Mr. BORAH. The statement has been made that this legalizes 
that kind of a promise or pledge. I ask, as a matter of infor- 
mation, how does it do it? 

Mr. HEYBURN. It requires him to set it out in writing. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but it does not legalize the act itself. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Does it say when he sets it out he shall 


| thereafter be disqualified as a candidate? 


Mr. BORAH. That is for this body to determine after he 
gets here. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That presupposes he will eventually be 
elected. 

Mr. BORAH. It does not presuppose that he will eventually 
be seated. The very object of the bill is to have information. 
The proper body will determine whether he shall be seated or 
not. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then he must state that he has violated the 
law or committed a crime, and lines 18, 19, and 20 come in. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the people of the State may have 
vouched for him at the election he has got to come down here 
and swear, before he is charged with the fact, that he has not 
committed a crime. He does not have to wait until he is 
charged. That is a most unusual circumstance under modern 
conditions. But he comes in here and says, “I will come in 
here and file a pleading that I am not charged with any crime.” 
The reply could be made, “ Nobody has charged you with any 
crime; why plead before you are indicted?” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield to any Senator. I want some light 
on this subject to see what excuse can be made for it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If I understand the Senator he com- 
plains about this bill because he says in effect it is a reflection 
upon the body itself. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That may be an interpretation. Now, I 
do not complain of the bill. The word “complain” does not ex- 
press it at all. I merely express my unqualified disgust at it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Perhaps I did not understand the 
Senator. Why does the Senator feel disgusted about it? 

Mr. HEYBURN. At this legislation? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; because it requires a candidate 
to make a statement as to the money he spent in bringing about 
his own election? 
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Mr. HEYBURN. On the basis that man is his own candidate. 
If the man is the people’s candidate the people vouch for him, 
but for the man who is his own candidate I would not take 
all the vouchers and guaranties on earth, if that is all he has 
got to say for himself—*“ I want an office.” I have always based 
the nomination or the selection of a man for the reason that 
he wanted the place in this Government as a very good reason 
with me for not giving it to him. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator will concede that some- 
times men who are got absolutely perfect aspire to office and | 
sometimes money is improperly expended in the election. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have never known it; I never came in 
contact with it in my life. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There are several cases in the history 
of the Senate where it has not only been charged, but has 
been proven beyond any question whatever. I think the Senator 
knows enough about the history of this coun’ry to know that 
money has frequently been spent improperly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Was not the law sufficient at that time to 
deal with the question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not think so, Mr. President. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It dealt with them. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It has dealt with one or two cases, but 
I think where there were one or two cases that have been 
reached under the old law a score have escaped. 

Mr. HEYBURN. In the Senate? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will not say in the Senate, but in the 
Senate and House of Representatives together. 

Mr. HEYBURN. In the Congress of the United States? 





Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think so. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Scores of men have corruptly entered Con- 
gress. . 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There have been scores of cases in the 


history of the Government, I have no doubt. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to know upon what informa- 
tion the argument was based. The presumption is that they 
came here honestly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; the presumption 

Mr. HEYBURN. The fact has to be established under the 
rules of evidence that pertain in courts before I am going to 
convict him. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The presumption of law is that every 
man is innocent when charged with a crime, and yet men do | 
commit crimes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No man is charged, outside of Congress or 
official life, with the necessity of defending himself until he is 
charged with a crime, and here you propose that a man shall 
defend himself before anybody charges him with an offense. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator object to laws which 
make it a criminal offense for a public official to embezzle public 
money? 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; I would put such an official in jail 
and disfranchise him, but I would not make him prove his in- 
nocence until some responsible person charged him with an 
offense. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And yet, according to the Senator's 
logic, that is more or less an insult to all people engaged in the 
public service. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. We require public officers to make re- 
ports of their accounts—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. So that we may know what they are 
about and so that we may see whether they are committing 
offenses. What earthly reason is there that we should require 
other public officials to make stated accounts of their doings 
and exozerate Members of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives from doing the same thing? 

Mr. HEYBURN. They are not public officers when they are 
required to make the statements; they are only either volun- 
tary candidates or persons whom somebody else has nominated 
for office, and it is a very serious question whether you have 
any jurisdiction over them at all. The only jurisdiction that 
you could exercise, in my judgment, would be at the bar of | 
either House of Congress, and you would have to say to the 
one presenting himself, “ Before you pass this bar you have got 
to prove that you are innocent of charges that have not yet 
been made against you, but that somebody may make.” That 
is my idea of it. I doubt the jurisdiction of Congress to un- 
dertake to penalize the acts of a private citizen in regard to 
running for an office that he may never reach. 

I am not going further into this. I do not expect to defeat 
the bill; it will be passed; but I do not intend, if anyone should 
ever read the history of congressional proceedings hereafter, to 
be classed among those who could not see that this attempt to 
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penalize the acts of men in private life, who may never ; 
public life, is not the highest wisdom. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely desire to say a word 
two as to the purpose and theory of this legislation. It js ¢).+ 
money spent in elections, if publicly accounted for, will on|y je 
properly expended; that a publicity law will put an en.) to 
the improper expenditure of money. Some States haye ¢ 
further than that. They have limited the amount of » 
which a candidate may spend. My State passed legis! 
that effect last winter. In England the corrupt-practic. 
limits the total amount of money that any candidate for p 
liament can spend, as well as requiring publicity. The 
dates have to show what the money was spent for, and ¢) 
are limited in the amount they may expend. I never 
impression on account of that legislation that it was any ; 
ticular reflection on the House of Commons or that it 
very corrupt body. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to ask the Senator a ques 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Muss 


or 


e 


r 
li- 
ley | 
the 
r- 
sa 


| setts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 


Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would the Government have autho: to 
punish or reach the man who failed of election who m:\ 
expended money in violation of this law? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. This requires a statement of ex. 
penditure from all candidates at an election, whether elected 
or defeated. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Very well. Then suppose there »; e 
candidates, or any other number, for election, and the i 
who is elected is perfectly immune from any charge, are we to 
be required to sit here and try the defeated candidates? [f so, 
would we do it? 

Mr. LODGE. The body to which the candidate is elected 
nothing to do with carrying out these laws; they would |) 


Mile 


nas 


CAar- 
ried out by the law officers of the United States, as State laws 
are carried out by the law officers of the State. In my own 
State, under the corrupt-practices act, if a man is charged with 
the improper expenditure of money, whether he be a defeated 
candidate or an elected candidate, it becomes the duty of the 
State’s attorney to enforce the law, and that is the cas , 
This is not a question of a contested election that is to 
before us, but it is by means of publicity to get rid of th 
proper expenditure of money. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It was just to that point that I ed 
my question. Those who are unsuccessful, who are not elected, 
may be tried in the courts. Does that suspend the rig! 
one declared to have been elected to take his seni | 
question is determined? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no, Mr. President; that has nothii: (lo 
with the matter. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would it not be invoked against the » 
ing of a man, in passing upon his papers, to charge |i 
court somewhere with having been guilty of viola 
law? And would we not have to wait until the court 
judgment on that? 

Mr. LODGE. You mean if the case were brought ag 
candidate who was elected? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. Would we have to wait until th t 
had passed upon it? 5 

Mr. LODGE. I take it that that would be a matter for th 
Senate to decide. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then, some little county court mig! 
the Senate of the United States indefinitely. 

Mr. LODGE. In the States, of course, the man would ! ti 
defend his title, I suppose, if the body to which he was « | 
saw fit to so direct. y 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Constitution says we shall be the s'4 


judges. . 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, we are the sole judges of ¢' 
to Congress, and can seat a candidate if he has tl 
certificate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And then have the State afterw:! 
through its supreme court, and render judgment, th:' ' 
not entitled to his seat, probably a year after he hid ‘ec 
sitting here. ; 

Mr. LODGE. I do not understand that it would renivr 4 
judgment of that kind. It would render judgment, whetst 4° 
had violated the corrupt-practices act. 


Mr. HEYBURN. But the judgment must take some f' A 
jury does not simply find a verdict that a man has run 4), 
for instance. : 


Mr. LODGE. Ours is a penal statute in Massachuse'| I 
do not recall the general statute that we have here, but | « 
sume it is a penal statute. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. The cases involving a violation of the pro- 
posed law are subject to appeal, and the appeal would be from 
the United States court. The court sits probably once or twice 
a year, according to the jurisdiction of the cases tried. Then 
it would be appealed to the circuit court of appeals and there 
tried, and we would be waiting for a judgment that would au- 
thorize us to seat the representative of a State. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think that would be particularly bad, 
even if it were so. In England contested elections have been 
tried for years in the courts and decided. I think it has been 
a much better practice than the practice of trying a contested 
election in the body, as I have seen it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the situation is as bad as has been sug- 
gested by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SurHerLanp], we might 
lose a quorum while waiting for the courts to act. 

Mr. LODGE. I think, Mr. President, there is no possible 
objection of that kind. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, this bill in no manner 
affects the existing power of Congress under the Constitution to 
judge of the qualifications and returns of its own Members; it 
in no manner extends or alters the State laws upon the subject 
of punishing for crime. If a man, after this law shall go into 
effect, should improperly expend money to bribe a voter, or do 
anything else that under the State law was corrupt, he would 
still be amenable to the law of the State, and he could be tried 
before the courts of the State and punished. If found guilty, 
he could be imprisoned under the law of the State. That is 
the case now; and this bill in no manner or form interferes 
with that power of the State or with the existing powers of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not wish to be undef- 
stood as opposing any workable legislation to purify elections; 
on the contrary, I would go as far in that direction as anyone. 
I realize that wiser hands and wiser minds than mine’ have 
framed this proposed legislation, but it seems to me it is rather 
clumsy legislation when taken in conjunction with the fact that 
certain States have passed laws on this subject which are very 
complete. The State which I have the honor to represent in 
part has passed a very complete law without,’as I understand, 
any objection from any quarter. It is a good law. That law 
provides not only that there shall be reports made very fre- 
quently as to expenses, bit there is a limit to them. The 
Senator from Utah is of the opinion that this law will take the 
place of the State law and abrogate that law where the two are 
in conflict. How does the Senator construe this law as to a 
limit or no limit on expenditures? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not think it would affect the State 
law. It does not deal with that subject. 

Mr. WARREN. Is there any limit in this proposed law? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. None whatever. 

Mr. WARREN. Why not have one? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The committee considered that ques- 
' tign. They found that they were dealing with a problem that 

tl®y could not work out at this time. I think myself that one 
of the most wholesome laws which we could pass, if we could 
devise one, would be a law limiting the amount of expenditure 
that should be made by a candidate for the House of Repre- 
sentatives or for the Senate, but we have 46 States to deal 
with, and the conditions are different in the different States; 
the voting strength is different in the different States; and 
when we undertook to deal with it we found that we were con- 
fronted with so many practical difficulties that we dbandoned 
the attempt to incorporate such a provision in the law. It is 


true, as the Senator has said, that in his State there is a pro- | 
vision which limits the expenditure, and there is such a provi- | I agree with the statement just made by the Senator from New 
sion in other States. I think it would be an excellent thing if | York [Mr. Roor], but I go further and I say that it is no re 
every State in the Union would adopt such a law as that, but | flection upon any honest man when he is required to state to 


this legislation will not in any manner interfere with such 
laws. It does not cover that field. 

Mr. WARREN. Then, as I understand the Senator, while 
in some cases it does interfere—that is, it abrogates the State 
law—in this particular he believes the State law would be ob- 
Served. Does not that bring about a peculiar situation. If 
this law puts no limit whatever, and one State puts a limit, 
we will say, of $50,000 and another of $500, what is to be the 
attitude of this body in that respect if it is to be the court? 
The Senator from Idaho, for instance—of course there is no 
personal reflection in this—may spend $50,000 out of his large 
wealth, and his State does not debar him from so doing, while 
I come in with a tag on my neck that I have disregarded the 
State law in that I have sperit $506, or $6 more than the 
amount allowed. 


tae  amaanege The Senator refers to the senior Senator from 
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Mr. WARREN. I was looking at the senior Senator [Mr. 
HEYeurN] but really referring to the junior Senator [Mr. 
Boran]. I am only bringing these questions up for some ex- 
planation. Although I have no opposition to offer to this bill 
and do not propose to vote against it, I believe that it is not 
workable, and I think it will be so found. It seems to me the 
better way is to try out one of these things in our minds, at 
least to see where we are coming out. I can see where in the 
ordinary time of, say, 60 days, in which are to oceur pri- 
maries and elections and all of that, that it is going to be a 
pretty hard matter for an honest and careful man to keep up 
with these statements in his State and in Washington also, es 
pecially if his home is a long way from Washington, as the 
homes of some of us are. According to the bill, as I read it 
and the Senator from Utah agrees with me—there are three 
statements to be made before the final statement, making four 
in all. There are probably about three to be made in the State 
That makes seven statements altogether. Does the Senator 
think that all those statements are necessary, and does he think 
that it is entirely proper to put men in that position? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think so, Mr. President. These state 
ments are not going to be onerous. In the first place—— 

Mr. WARREN. Well, Mr. President, one will have to make 
the statements for himself and for all his friends. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me finish what I was saying. In 
the first place, there are certain expenditures that are eliminated 
altogether. You are not obliged to state what you spend for 
postage; you are not obliged to state what you spend for sta- 
tionery or for telegraph or for telephone service or for neces- 
sary traveling expenses. Those are legitimate expenses, but 
are not required to be stated. The other expenses are the only 
ones necessary to be stated, and it seems to me that there is 
going to be no great burden, if a man is a candidate for United 
States Senator, in making a statement 10 days before an elec- 
tion and within the time specified after the election. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, honest men must sometimes sub- 
mit—and they ought to be willing to submit—to inconvenience 
in order that adequate regulations may curb dishonest men. 


‘Honest men must often be subjected to regulations which, 


critically considered, may carry a certain imputation of possible 
dishonesty in order that dishonest men may be regulated. Ii 
seems to me that the objection to this bill amounts to no more 
than that. 

The bill may not be a perfect one. The subject as a legis- 
lative subject in this country is still in a tentative stage. We 
do know that there has been much corruption in many places in 
this country. We know that not merely through the newspapers 
or by ordinary conversation, but we know it by what has ap- 
peared in the Senate. We know that it is desirable that there 
should be legislation which will establish regulations in order 
that honest men may have their own, and not have their rights 
taken away from them by dishonest men through corruption. 
This bill is a movement in that direction and in the right direc- 
tion. We probably shall have in the future to amend and 
perfect it, as we are now trying to amend and perfect the legis- 
lation already passed; and we ought to be willing to subject 
ourselves to the inconveniences thaf may be imposed upon us 
in order that rules may be established that will curb the dis 
honest. Fortthgt reag#én, I am-in favor of the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I regret that the bill came up this 
morning, or, perhaps, to state it more properly, I regret that I 
did not know that it was coming up this morning, and did not 
give it as careful thought and study as its importance deserves. 


the public body, membership in which he seeks, every step that 
he took in order to secure that position, because these positions 
are not our positions. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. In a moment. They do not belong to the men 
that happen to fill the positions now or who may fill them in the 
future. These positions belong to the public, and the public has 
the right to make the rules and regulations and to lay down 
and to specify just what each man shall do to give assurance to 
the public that every step that he has taken has been a proper 
step. 

I do not agree to the doctrine that when we pass a law against 
larceny, applying to every citizen of the State, we thereby have 
east a reflection upon the citizens of the State and denominaie 
them as thieves. I do not agree to the doctrine that when we 
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require a county treasurer or a State treasurer to file his ac- | the things they did add. But I do Say we ought to go furthor 


counts or when we provide for an examination of those accounts, 
we cast any reflection upon the honor or integrity of the man 
who happens to hold that position. So I do not and ean not 
agree with the Senator from Idaho in the position he takes that 
these laws are reflections. 

But if I have the import of this bill in my mind correctly, it 
seems to me there is one defect in it which at least we could 
to some extent remedy. ‘The bill contemplates the filing of ex- 
pense accounts, and in that respect I think it most commendable. 
Sut the bill does not undertake to limit, as I understand—and I 
wish I might have the attention of the Senator in charge, be- 
cause if I am wrong I want to be put right—the kind of things 
of the classes of things for which you can expend money. 
Neither does it limit, as has been suggested, the amount of 
money which may be expended. 

Mr. President, the suggestion has been made that those defects 
are cured by the legislation of certain of the States. I under- 
take to say that while a State legislature can pass a law making 
it a criminal offense for a candidate for the Senate of the United 
States to do certain things, which are in their nature wrong, and 
could pupish him criminally therefor, the legislature of no State 
can pass a law which would affect the right of the man to sit 
in this body. 

That is a question which must be determined by the laws of 
the United States and not by the laws of the State. I may be 
wrong in that, but I say this question is presented here to me 
rather abruptly. But I am asking Senators to consider that 
proposition, and if it be true that the Legislature of New York, 
for instance, has no power to pass any law which would pro- 
vide the conditions or terms upon which a Senator might receive 
a certificate of election, or upon which he might take his seat 
here—perhaps they might control the certificate of election— 
then it seems to me this body ought at this time to go one 
step further than it has in this bill. I think we can properly 
provide for the uses to which money can be put. We can pro- 
vide the legitimate uses and we can limit the amount. 

Senators, I put it to you, will we be in any better position 
when this bill is passed than we are now with reference to one 
inatter? 

Documents have been placed in the hands of Senators, I take 
it—I received one—showing that in one of the States in the 
last election, in the primary contest, one of the Senators now 
sitting in this body expended $2 for every vote he received in 
that primary. Another candidate, if my recollection serves me 
right, expended $1.50 for every vote he received in the primary. 
Some other candidate expended a considerable sum—TI have for- 
gotten what; and one Senator sits here to-day having expended 
$107,000 to secure a nomination in the primaries. 

I submit if that is not a bar to a seat in this body, then it 
ought to be a bar. I am not saying this to criticize the Senator 
who sits here now or to bring that matter now to the attention 
of this body. 

But I do say that the Senate being the judge of the qualifi- 
cations of its own Members and their right to sit here ought 
to provide by law now and here that no man can expend sums 
of money of that kind and gain a seat in this body by that 
means. And if you do not do it, all that you have succeeded 
in doing is simply to compel a man to make a statement of 
the amounts. There is too much truth in the statement that 
this bill almost apparently recognizes the right to spend money. 

Now, we know money is spent.. We must take a practical 
view of this question. There are certain legitimate campaign 
expenses that we have the right to incur. But we ought, in 
view of the development of matters now, to say at this time, 
and to say by law, that no man can occupy a seat here who 
expends $2 a vote or $1 a vote or 50 cents a vote for the votes 
he received. 

I know it is difficult to solve this question, and I believe this 
committee has made an honest effort to draw a good Dill. 
The bill has much of good in it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. REED. Just one second, and then I will yield. But I 
believe we can go further and ought to go further in regard 
to this matter. I now yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Missouri referred to the 
committee drawing this bill. The Senator knows that this is 
not a Senate bill. It is a House bill. 

Mr. REED. I mean the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment simply extends to the primaries 
what the House placed on the general election. The House 
determined this bill and its scope. 

Mr. REED. As far as my point goes, the committee have 
undertaken to amend the bill, and they have amended it in a 
large number of respects, and I commend them for having added 


and if this bill is not disposed of to-day—and I trust it 
not be—I think amendments covering the matters I have s; 
gested ought to be added, and I think they ought to be 7 
by the committee. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, while I am in perfec . 
pathy with the plan for the utmost publicity in all y re 
affecting the nomination and election of Representatives » a 
Senators, I should like to ask the Senator from VU} ih , 
would be the result if the candidate for the Senate refy«.. te 
make this report? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My attention was distracted for , 
ment. Will the Senator please repeat his question? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The amendment which has been projoseg 
here on page 7 provides that a report shall be made of 
promise of any official position, and so forth. What wo 
the result if the candidate for Senator refused to mal. 
report? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 


There is a penal provision in the | 
What is the penalty proposed in t) Ww? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well, I will have to look over the 
bill. I have forgotten it just at present. 


Mr. BORAH. Another result would be, I presume, that 
Senator would be asking admission here without havi 
plied with the laws of his country. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The penal provision is: 

That every person willfully violating any of the foregoing p 
of this act shall, upon conviction, be fined not more than $1,() 
prisoned not more than one year, or both. 

That is the penal provision in the existing law. This is «+ 
ply an amendment to the existing law, and the penal pro 
applies to it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. On page 7 of the bill, then, you propose 
that the Senator who offends against the existing law shal! 
make such declaration 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. He shall make a statement of the fact 
whether or not he has given a promise or a pledge. If he does 
that, then so far as this law is concerned he is not amenable 
to punishment, but only in case he fails to make a statement 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It occurs to me this is rather an unusual 
provision. It compels under penalty a man to make de lera- 
tions that he has violated the law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. It is not a statement that he has 
violated the law. He is required to make a statement of th 
money he has expended. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am talking about 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I understand. I was illustrating 
is required to make a statement of the money he has exjended 
in the election. It may be perfectly honestly expended. But 
he is required to make the statement in any event. If he fails 
to make the statement, then he is amenable to the pun nt 
of the law. 

If he has made a promise or a pledge, even though he may 
not be amenable to any criminal punishment for having | 
the promise or pledge, he is required to make a statem 
it. The language is: “relative to the appointment or recom 
mendation for appointment.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I can readily understand why in tle case 
of the expenditure of money it would be perfectly proper fo 
us to pass a law requiring the candidate to make a stateme! 
of the money he had expended. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Michigan wil! y 
nize that sometimes it is quite as vicious, and sometinies '' 's 
more vicious, for a man to make a pledge or a promise to @n- 
other that in case he will support him for election to 
‘he will reward him with some appointment—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I quite agree with that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And sometimes far worse tha: 
had promised to give him money. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I quite agree with the Senator, a 
want to reach that evil. i oe 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My idea about this law, not omy wi) 
reference to that, but also with reference to the statement «yo 
money, is that its chief virtue will lie in its deterrent ete! A 
man knowing that he must put upon paper under oath « 
ment of the amount of money he has expended is not so like 
expend money improperly; and knowing that he must 
under oath any pledge or promise he has made relative ti 
appointment, he will be less likely to make any. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But this is the situation, if the <°" 
please. There is a law prohibiting the making of such @ )"" 
ise. It is illegal in many of the States for a man to bs 
promise, and it ought to be. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ‘TOWNSEND. That is true. 
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Now, shall we say in a Federal statute that a man shall swear 
that he did or did not make such a promise? In other words, 
can we compel him under penalty possibly to convict himself? 
| doubt if such a law is good, so far as that is concerned—to 
compel him, For instance, we insist that a man who is charged 
with crime need not swear that he committed the crime. You 
can not compel him to do that. What I am speaking about is 
the peculiar condition which arises here which compels a man 
to say either that he did or did not violate a Federal statute, 
and by saying that he did perhaps he will incur also the other 
penalty of the State law which prevents him or prohibits him 
from doing that particular thing. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It seems to me we ought not to de- 
cline to pass a law out of tenderness for a man who has com- 
mitted an offense of that kind. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is not a question of tenderness—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The simple thing for the man to do 
who wants to avoid that difficulty is not to make any promises. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Surely; I realize that. But I doubt if 
py a Federal statute you can compel a man to say under oath 
that he has made a promise, if by so saying he incriminates 
himself. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

" Mr. TOWNSEND. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask the Senator from Michigan whether 
he would repeal all of the internal-revenue statutes which 
require returns because some States pass laws making it a 
criminal offense to deal in spirits? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. ROOT. You can not regulate your Federal statutes by 
the variety of legislation in the States, can you? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I recall but one Federal statute—I may 
not be well informed—which compels a man to make a state- 
ment of a crime or an offense which he has committed, and that 


is the so-called white-slave law that was passed by the last | 


Congress. 

I realize that this Congress has the right to compel a report, 
but I deubt the propriety, if not the legality, of a prevision 
which compels a candidate for office by threat of penalty to dis- 
close a crime committed by him. To me this seems most unusual. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. It does not compel him to make admission of 
the crime; it only compels him to make a report of what he 
has done. If he has committed a crime in getting here, then it 
only compels him to give up his office. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. To do what? 

Mr. BORAH. It only compels him in other words to clarify 
his record so that he may get this office. If he has committed 
the crime it is presumed he will not make the affidavit. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Is not that a part of the penalty? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly not. But if he does not make his 
report then it is in our power to judge whether he shall be 
entitled to his seat. 

We make this a matter of public record in order to give us 
power to pass upon the question whether he shail be seated here. 





| 





| porarily laid aside in order that House bill 2958 may be pro- 


Mr. TOWNSEND. In this connection I am reminded by the | 
senior Senator from Oregon that it might make the law a little | 


more effective if we were really seeking to clean up this body, to 
make it pure and clean, to incorporate as a part of the penalty 
the loss of the seat here if the candidate shall violate any pro- 
vision of the law. 

Mr. BORAH. That is completely in our hands without in- 
corporating it here at all. We are the sole judges. It is abso- 
lutely within our power to unseat anyone for any reason which 
appeals to our conscience and our judgment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. So it is also within our power to decter- 
mine whether a man has committed a crime against the election 
law without the passage of this law. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. But this requires him to furnish 
proof of his record. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is, for him to convict himself? 

Mr. BORAH. No; the presumption is he has offended, and 
the presumption is that a man will not offend 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It may be this is usual, but, as I said, it 
occurs to me that it is not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. A public officer charged with the col- 
lection and disbursement of public moneys is compelled to give 
in accounting, a statement of the moneys received and what he 
has done with them. 





| rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 


| desires to go on with the debate on reciprocity. If there is no 





Now, the fact that that public officer may have embezzled a 
part of the funds is no reason why we should fail to provide a 
law by which he shall make a statement, even though in mak- 
ing the statement he may incriminate himself. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I beg the Senator's indulgence a moment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Do you desire to ask me a question? 

Mr. REED. It is a part of this general running talk. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield the floor. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to take the floor. I do not desire 
that. 

3ut the statement has been made, in response to the Senator 
who has the floor, that the object of this law and that the 
effectiveness of this law consist in this: That men—candidates 
for the Senate—knowing that they will have to file these state- 
ments, will be deterred by the mere fact of the publicity from 
doing wrong. 

I did not mean to take the floor from the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. All right. 

Mr. REED. We ought to settle this matter right. I call 
the attention of Senators who have taken that view to this, that 
it is already the law in the State of Wisconsin that every can- 
didate for the Senate must file a statement showing the amount 
of money he has expended. That did not deter the candidates 
in the last election. One of them sits here to-day, who filed a 
statement showing that he had expended—I think it is $107,000 
by actual figures—$2 a vote. That did not prevent him from 
spending money. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President——— 

Mr. REED. Now, just a moment, before I am interrupted. 
Another candidate spent $1.50, if my recollection serves me right, 
for each vote he received. That did not deter him. The fact 
that he had to make a sworn statement of it did no deter him. 
They did make these sworn statements. Therefore, manifestly, 
that does not stop it. 

Now, just to conclude what I was going to say and then I 
will yield—I am asking questions. 

RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o'clock having ar- 


which will be stated. 

The Secretary. The bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know whether there is anyone who 


one who desires to speak on the unfinished business, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Temporarily? 

Mr. LODGE. Temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem- 


ceeded with. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I simply desire to give notice 
that on Thursday, after the routine morning business, I shall 
submit some remarks on the reciprocity measure. 

Mr. BAILEY. In order that there may be no conflict, I de- 
sire to give notice that at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
Senator from Washington I will address the Senate on the same 
subject. 

Mr. President, while on my feet I want to say that I left the 
Senate Friday owing to an injury to my eye, and I was not 
here when the vote was taken on the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. Had I been here I would have 
voted for his amendment. I have always voted to extract from 
the sugar schedule the peculiar protection to the Sugar Trust 
afforded by what is known as the differential duty, and while 
I have heretofore believed, and I now believe, in levying a rey- 
enue tariff on sugar, I am free to say that if the farmers of 
the West and the Northwest, and other sections of this country, 
are to have their products put on the free list, I intend to live 
up to the philosophy of my tariff opinion and put the agricul- 
tural products of the South likewise on the free list. 

While I should have voted for the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas, had that amendment been adopted I would then 
have voted against putting sugar and all the other products of 
the farmer on the free list. 

Mr. BROWN. I desire to give notice that, following the re 
marks of the Senator from California [Mr. Worxs], on Wednes- 
day next I will address the Senate on the reciprocity bill. 





3000 


PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES. 


The Senate, as‘in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2958) to amend an act entitled “An 
act providing for publicity of contributions made for the pur- 
pose of influencing elections at which Representatives in Con- 
gress are elected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri will 
proceed. 

Mr. REED. Now, I put this to the Senators, who I think are 
very earnest and sincere in this matter. It being true that the 
fact that State laws have required publicity, and that that pub- 
licity has not deterred the expenditure by candidates of these 
large sums of money, it is manifestly a fact that the idea has 
not worked. Is it not true to-day that a man could come to 
this body under this law as you contemplate it and say that he 
had spent $500,000 to secure his nomination and election, that 
he had expended a million dollars to secure his nomination 
and election, and yet if you could not trace the use of that to 
some corrupt, felonious purpose he would under this bill still 
be entitled to his seat? It seems to me that you have a bill 
here with a great many regulations in it which are wholesome 
and proper, but that you ought to go further and provide the 
uses for which men can employ money and limit the amount, 
and then provide that upon evidence of a violation being laid 
before this body no applicant could take his seat. 

I submit that in all good faith, trusting that we may get some 
light on the subject. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. If I understand the first part of what 
the Senator from Missouri has been saying, it is to deny the 
proposition which has been made here, that this law will have 
a deterrent effect upon people spending large sums of money 
or spending money improperly, because he cited some instances 
that he says exist—whether they do or not I do not know— 
where money has been expended in great amounts and improp- 
erly. No criminal statute deters everybody from committing a 
crime, but it does deter a good many. The statute against 
larceny is not universally obeyed. It does not deter every man, 
but it does deter a good many. So that will be the case with 
this statute. This statute will not deter every man from doing 
the wrong thing; it will not deter every man from making 
extravagant expenditures, but it will have, in my judgment, 
and very largely, a deterrent effect upon expenditures of that 
character. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator, who usually is very 
keen and lucid, in my opinion has used an unhappy illustration. 
It is true that statutes against larceny do not completely stop 
stealing, but every statute against larceny in the world pro- 
vides a penalty for larceny; and if it did not provide a penalty 
for larceny other than that a man must admit how much he 
has stolen, thieving would go on in this world without let or 
hindrance. 

The difficulty is this: I want to do the same thing here that 
we do when we pass a statute aimed at larceny. We not only 
prohibit the act, but we provide pains and penalties which are 
effective as far as human law can be effective. But we have 
here a statute which amounts to this: You are solemnly re- 
quired to come in and say how much money you expended. 
This much of it, of course, is effective, that I am about to men- 
tion. You can say to whom and for what purposes. If there 
was a disclosure of corruption, of course the Senate could act 
when it came to admit a man. 

But suppose an applicant for admission to the Senate lays 
down a certificate of election, and also lays down with it an 
affidavit stating that he expended a million dollars, that he 
hired a thousand men to go over the State and solicit votes, 
that he expended a very large sum of money for the purpose of 
having every voter in the State seen. Suppose that condition 
was disclosed, and it was manifest that the power and force of 
money had been the controlling and determining factor in the 
contest; there is in this law no limit to that amount of money. 
There is upon the statute books to-day no limit to the amount 
of money which can be so used. 

I say, while we are legislating with reference to this matter 
let us goa step further. Let us provide a limit of the amount 
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for each vote he obtained. Neither did it deter 4 


candidates. 
I take it that if that is all that is shown, regard) 
amount of money which has been expended, the Sep; 
no precedent that has ever been laid down, would be 
on that alone in acting to the ousting of a Member 
admission to an applicant for membership. 


Now, is it possible that we can not go as far as +) 


gone in State after State. In State after State in 
they have provided a limit that can be expended by 

dates for State offices. I think the States do not 

authority when it comes to a candidate for this body 
they could not prevent his having a seat. 


Why can not the Senate at this time at least go +): 


and say that no man shall be permitted to take hj 
this body who had expended more than a given 9: 
money per voter in his campaign? Thus, 


will do by this statute what you do in the States so 
crimes to which the Senator referred. You will yot 

hibit the crime, but you will visit a penalty tha: 
effective and deterring upon those who commit it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, Congress at 
undertook to deal with this subject of bribery in e! 
very comprehensive statute, which had a very whole 
and was in operation in this country for a number of 
the party to which the Senator from Missouri be tong 
it. Would the Senator be in favor of enacting th 
of that statute again? 

Mr. REED. I am not familiar with the statute th 
refers to. 


JULY 


or 


if I may | 
attention of the chairman of the committee one mop 


1 
I 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I refer to the enforcement act of 1 


Mr. REED. Well, sometimes an act that was ai: 
section of the country 





Mr. SUTHERLAND. The act was not aimed at any s 


of the country. 
Mr. REED. 


I do not eare at this moment fo discuss w! 





‘ 


been done, because I frankly say I am unfamiliar with the t n 


of that act. I do not care whether mistakes have 
or have not been made. I say that now we are de: 


this question, the responsibility is upon us, and it would: 
the cause of the Senator a bit even if he demonstrated that the 
Party had made a mistake—for we have n 
many—no more than it would help me to show that the s 


Democratic 


party had made mistakes, for I believe that even th 
will admit that it is not infallible. 
But this question ought to be settled, and I appe: 


ators to settle it upon the broad and fundamental princ 


we desire to make it impossible for any man to acy 


in the “American Congress who does not come here will 


hands and a clean record. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, it is a very sim) 
for any man to stand here or elsewhere and outline 2 gener 
policy as to what should have been done; but we are pract 
men, dealing with a practical question. I called the att 


the Senator from Missouri to the fact that we had 4 
a somewhat comprehensive statute upon this subject, \ 
been repealed by a Democratic Congress, and I « 


tion to it not for the purpose of reflecting upon that |» mo 


Congress, but for the purpose of showing him t! 
difficulty of dealing with details of this characte: 
brought in a bill here which goes as far as we think i 
ticable to go just now. 
think nearly everyone on both sides of the Chamber ¢ 


upon. If we had undertaken to devise the other thi! 


cated by the Senator from Missouri, the committee w' 
involved itself in practical difficulties, and would have 
the Senate and House in practical difficulties as well. 

The Senator speaks of providing for a limitation « 


penditures which shall be made. If such a law as ¢! ud 
be devised, nobody would favor it more heartily that De wi 

because I believe it would be, without question, 4 wholes 
law, and many of the States have adopted such /a\ 


committee discussed that question, but we found ther 


We have brought in a bill w 


many difficulties in the way we thought this was al! \ we could 
do. We could not provide for the same expenditures, ! — 
ample, in some State like New York that we could | in a @ 


of money which can be expended, based upon the number of 
voters in a State, and let us provide what are legitimate or at 
least let us provide what are illegitimate uses for money. 


The Senator states that an isolated instance makes no differ- 
ence. Nevertheless, we can not afford to overlook the fact 
that it is a matter of public knowledge, although we had a law 
framed like this in the State of Wisconsin, and although that 


State like my own. We could not provide for t! 

penditures in a farming State of broad area, hy tl 
ing expenses are great, as in a small, compact Sia' 
there will readily occur to the Senator from Missou' 


law provided that each candidate must file a statement show- 
ing the amount of money he had expended, it did not hinder 
the expenditure of $107,000 by one candidate, amounting to $2 


practicability of undertaking to deal with this question now. 
Now, let us take this step: The Senator agrees wit) "" ~ 
this bill is right and» we ought to pass it, notwithsfanins 
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fact that the Senator may believe that his ingenuity is suffi- 
cient to cope with other questions and devise a law going still 
or REED. I trust the Senator will not give this debate any 
personal caste. I do not claim that my ingenuity is greater than 
the ingenuity of the members of this committee, nor greater 
than the ingenuity of the humblest Member of this body. I have 
epoken in the most complimentary way of the work of the 
committee. I have said that I believe they made an honest 
effort to improve this bill. I say so now. I trust the Senator 
does not mean that I am claiming to possess great ingenuity. 
But I can suggest this as to the first difficulty the Senator 
named, which was that you could hardly place the same limit 
in amount upon the candidate for the Senate from a populous 
State that you would place upon the candidate who had to can- 


vass only a small State with a small population. The answer | 


to that is that you could fix a per capita expenditure so that 
you may say that a candidate for the Senate in a State per 
capita would be allowed to expend the same amount per capita— 
that a candidate for the Senate in the State of Delaware would 
be allowed to expend the same amount per capita that a candi- 
date from the great State of New York would be permitted to 
ex vend. 

! do not think that the graver difficulty. There is, however, 


more in the second observation the Senator makes as to the | 


difference in canvassing a sparsely settled State for voters and 
canvassing a State where the population is condensed. There 
is difficulty in that. 

IT am not here to say that standing upon my feet at this 
moment I can devise a perfect plan. I am here appealing to the 
Senator as a great lawyer and as a great legislator—and I say 
that meaningly, for I entertain a very profound admiration for 
his ability—I am here appealing to him and the other members 
of the committee to see if they can not at least place some 
penalty on the use of an excessive amount of money, and within 
some kind of a limit regulate the expenditure. I trust my ob- 


servations will be treated in the spirit in which they are offered. | 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WARREN inthe chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the Senator from Missouri 
that I myself suggested to the subcommittee, and I think the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], who sits near me and was 
a member of the subcommittee, will bear me out, that we ought 
to write into this law some provision limiting the amount of 
the expenditures, and the other members of the committee 
agreed with me. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In just a moment. We began to think 
over the subject and we, all of us, came against these practica! 
difficulties. Now, if the Senator from Missouri will sit down 
and undertake to draw such a law as that he will then discover, 
I think, the practical difficulties. It is a good deal easier to 








tell a man how to paint a picture than it is to paint it. You | 


can tell what you want done in a general way, but it is much 
more difficult to devise the details of a measure. 
Mr. REED. But the only way 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator | 


from Utah yield? 

Mr. REED. I just wanted to say-— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will yield first to the Senator from 
California and then I will yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I was only afraid after what had been said—but 
I will not pursue it. 

Mr. WORKS. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Utah 
that at least in a great many of the States there is a direct 
limitation upon the amount which may be expended by a Sena- 
tor in his eanipaign. That is so in my own State, including the 


| national committees or committees which have jurisdiction over 
| two or more States. 


primary election. I merely wanted to suggest whether it might | 


not be provided in this bill that a Senator should not expend 
more than he is allowed by the law of his own State. It would 
certainly meet the condition in those States where there is a 
limitation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I would see no objection to that, ex- 
cept that it oceurs to me that it would be superfluous, because 
the proposed law does not attempt to cover that, and I think 
the State law would be suflicient without repeating it in the 
Federal law. 

Mr. WORKS. I want to say further in connection with this 
matter, and in response partly to what has been said by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep], that it appears to me where 
a State places a limitation upon the amount to be expended 
by a Senator in his campaign, and his statement should dis- 
close the fact to the Senate that he had expended a greater 


| to expend as a candidate for office, either here or in the other 


| yield to the Senator from Oregon? : 


amount than that, that of itself might be a good reason for re- 
fusing him a seat in this body. 

The contrary seems to be conceded by the Senator from Utah. 
I had supposed that this law was rather cumulative in its 
effect and that it does not take the place of the State laws 
upon the subject. For example, this law provides for certain 
Statements to be made at certain times. A great many of the 
States have the same provision. It is suggested that that 
would be a great burden upon the candidate for office. Not- 
withstanding, I think both those laws, if they should be en- 
acted, would have to be obeyed by any candidate. In other 
words, he would have to make a statement as provided for in 
the State law as well as the statements that are provided for 
in the law that might pass Congress. It might require three or 
it may require four statements. 

Now, suppose the Senate, in considering the question as to 
whether an applicant is entitled to a seat, should find that he 
had violated the State law in any respect, and done it will- 
fully, that, it seems to me, should be ample reason for refusing 
him a seat in this body. Therefore, there is no reason for 
fixing a limit to the expenditures here, as seems to be sup- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri. I do not know just how 
many of the States have these provisions. I know my own 
has and I know a great many other States have. Certainly it 
would leave open the right on the part of the States themselves 
to determine in each State how much is a legitimate amount 


bedy of Congress. I was only suggesting this to the Senator 
from Utah, in view of what was said by the Senator from 
Missouri, as to that sort of a provision being necessary. I do 
not think it is myself. I am very much in favor of the bill 
as it stands. 

Mr. BOURNE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. BOURNE. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
the reason for the qualification as to two or more States, which 
is placed in section 8, page 4: 

That any person may in connection with such election incur and 
pay from his own private funds for the purpose of influencing or con- 
trolling, in two or more States— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Because that portion of the bill has 
reference only to the committee. 

Mr. BOURNE. It does not apply to the individual expendi- 
ture? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; it is a subsequent part of the sec- 
tion which applies to the individual Representative and the 
individual Senator. 

Mr. BOURNE. What is the purpose of placing any qualifica- 
tion on two or more States? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Because any dealing with the com- 
mittee is a jurisdictional matter. We are dealing with con- 
gressional committees. We would not deal with a State com- 
mittee, because a State committee has to do with the election 
of a governor and the various State officers. 

Mr. BOURNE. It is the national committee you are trying 
to reach rather than the State committee? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; we are dealing with the national 
committee in that part of the bill. The subsequent part of the 
bill covers the case of the Representative and the Senator in- 
dividually. In dealing with committees we can only deal with 


Mr. BOURNE. Then I understand it is the Senator’s con- 
tention that any legislation which the States may enact will he 
operative and prohibitive as far as it affects Members of the 
United States Senate and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives regardless of legislation that we may enact here; in other 
words, that the laws now on the statute book will still hold. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think undoubtedly unless 

Mr. BOURNE. Unless they should be in conflict? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Unless they should be in conflict with 
some provision. 

Mr. BOURNE. But where there is a 15 per cent limitation 
of expenditure in the primary and a 10 per cent limitation in 
the general election in the State law, would there be any con- 
flict under this bill, if enacted? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think undoubtedly not. This law 
would not in any manner affect the State law in that respect. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, this proposed statute certainly 
does not make valid any improper or illegal practice. The 
mere filing of a statement, though such a statement may in- 
clude an account of evil doing, does not condone the wrong. 
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It would seem unnecessary to speak on this subject, but seme 


| 


stant reference to the good which he can actually » 


statements have been made in the debate which might lead to | Here are evils, to wit, the use of money in electic; 
the conclusion that by merely filing an account of his trans- | ; 


action a candidate is exempted from punishment for whatever 
may be illegal in these transactions. This is net true. 

What does this statute do? First, it recognizes the existence 
of certain facts. What are those facts? Large expenditures 
of money by candidates for office or by committees selected to 
promote the interests of those candidates and the party to which 
they belong. 

Second, the statute provides that the facts shall be known. It 
is a very strained argument to insist that, although the incum- 
bents of many offices must, under the laws now on our statute 
books, file statements of ail their transactions to the very last 
dollar or penny which they may disburse, it is nevertheless 
a hardship upon them im the all-important question ef their 
election te compel them to file a similar statement which must 
throw light on the means employed for their selection. 

Certainly, if it is proper that transactions in the administra- 
tion of an office must be made public, it is equally and even 
more proper that the methods employed by a candidate in seek- 
ing election—by making promises or by the expenditure of 
money—should be published to the country. 

Mr. President, I think it is inevitable that as a supplement to 
this statute either the States acting in unison or this Congress 
will pass a law limiting the amount that a Senator or a Repre- 
sentative may expend im a campaign for election. 

Sut let us look at the pending proposition carefully and dis- 
passionately. The proposed statute is a great advance over any 
existing legislation. ‘The last Congress passed a law compelling 
campaign committees having jurisdiction extending ever the 
Nation or even over two or more States, as well as individuals 
and corporations, to file a statement of the amount of money 
subscribed or expended with a view to influencing national 
elections. F 

The statement provided by that legislation was to be filed 
after election. It was based upon the theory that in the present 
temper of the public mind any statenmrent filed before the elec- 
tion would unduly prejudice the chances of the candidate. 
Therefore it was limited to a statement to be filed after the 
election. 

Let us see how much further this preposed statute goes. 
First, the House of Representatives in the bill sent over to us 
required statements to be filed before as well as after the elec- 
tion. The Senate has gone much further. The committee 
reporting this measure has taken account of the fact that the 
best way to prevent or punish delinquency is te regard it as 
personal. Consequently the committee framed a further re- 
quirement that the eandidate must file a statement. This was 
done with the conviction that he who was first and primarily 
responsible, the one whose qualifications were to be tested by 
the House or the Senate, should himself be made subject to 
the law. 

Next to that, by a sweeping provision, primary elections as 
well as final elections are included, and very properly, too, Mr. 
President, because in a great many States, both North and 
South, the primary election practically determines the result, 

Then the Senate committee, recognizing a fruitful source of 
corruption, has added a still further provision that a candidate 
must file a statement of any promise that he has made involvy- 
ing appointments to office. Nothing could be more demoralizing 
to the electorate than widespread promises for the distribution 
of patronage. 

Mr. President, I recognize the force of the argument made 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SurHrrtanp] regarding diffi- 
culty in framing a Federal statute which will limit the amount 
that may be spent by a candidate. 

First, there is to be borne in mind the difference in the size 
and population of the different States. The Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rreep] answers that by saying you can allow the 
expenditure of a certain amount per capita, but, in addition to 
inequality of population, there is marked inequality in density 
of population. Still further, in some States it is customary to 
hold large rallies and enormous meetings, which cost a very 
considerable sum of money. .In other States where customs are 
different, no such expenditure is incurred. In some sections of 
the country, according to present ideas, the candidate is ex- 
pected to respond generously to a great multitude of demands 
upon his purse, and he is regarded as mean and penurious if he 
does not make generous response. In other States it is very 
properly a misdemeanor to make such a demand. 

But, Mr. President, I suggest a stronger objection to placing 
any limit in this bill. In any movement calculated to inaugu- 
rate reforms the legislator must conform his methods to the 
sentiment of the people; he must govern his course with con- 


| 
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promise of offices, both deep-seated and of long sta 
offense of spending money is condoned in many loc: 
regarded as an act that is not malum in se, but ma) 
tum. As I said a minute ago, in some places whe) 
nominated for office he is expected to respond libe; 
importunities of churches, secieties, and lodges, a1 
eral contributor to any and all causes whose ave) 
preach him. The expenditure of considerable suns 
as a perfectiy proper thing for any candidate. 

The legislater may readily cross a narrow brook. | 
not leap across a broad chasm. He may depend up 
cating and punitive force of law to accomplish cer: 
but he can not depend upon it to work a revolution .« 

a millennium. What is always the first step toward r 
is to cast the electric light of publicity upon exi: 
This bill accomplishes all that. 

Mr. President, I have great faith in the fairness of : 
ican people. I do not believe that we place enoug) 
in the beneficent effects of publicity. To use an ij 
compulsory arbitration has been opposed most str 
labor unions as well as by employers; it seems to ( 
dom of contract; but if a board enjoying public con: 
examine critically into the facts in a labor dispute, | 
them public so that the side which is in the wrong \ 
vealed, I believe that will be almost as effective as y 
law, because public sentiment will do the rest, You « 
rely upen the sense of justice innate in the American | 

So if it is made public that in an election a candidaic | 
pended $100,000 the people are going to inquire » 
means. Perhaps they will ask another question: Is i 
time that we should call a halt and establish the id 
man of limited means whe can spend only a few hundred 
lars is entitled to our suffrage rather than the man who : 
spend $100,000? 

I de not say this, Mr. President, as an argument against 
placing a limit, because I believe that in due time that \ 
follow; but this is a great advance over our present statutes. 
and we must leave until a later day the rest of this salniary 
reform, which I trust will do away with corrupt infiu 
elections. 

It is with a sense of regret that I mention certain i 
to show that over considerable areas of our country | 
sentiment has not in the past approved a corrupt-practi 
In one of the cities of the Middle West, with a po 
thirty or forty thousand, it was proven that the mayor ek 
had expended more money than he was by law allowed to « 
pend in obtaining his election—— 

Mr..REED. Does the Senator mean more than his salar) 
Mr. BURTON. More than the law allowed for ec| 
penses. The law in that State allowed him to spend in his 

campaign for election a certain per cent of the salary of 
The question was taken into the courts ani a d 
was entered ousting him from the office. Under the 
another election was held to elect a successor. ‘he 
first successful was not disqualified by the fact that l 
been ousted, and he again entered the contest. “ Yes, my fi 
citizens,” he said, “I did spend more than the law allo 
Why should I not be generous with my money? [ suspect that 
my opponent spent a great deal more than I did, but he did 
not swear to his expenditures as I did.” What was (he resul: 
After he had been ousted, he was again elected, and this (me 
by a majority three times as large as he had before receiv 

In my own State of Ohio, about the year 1896, [ t 
part in framing a corrupt-practices act, limiting the 2! 
a candidate might spend. In two consecutive elections [ mes 
cordially complied with the provisions of that law, wi’ 
allowed a candidate to spend, I believe, about 
$700 for nomination and election. I believe the ides reatns 
to corruption in elections are just as high in Ohio as anywher 
else, notwithstanding Adams County, but the impression became 
prevalent that that statute helped the dishonest min: “« 
when a man was a candidate for office his brother or his une 
or some friend might spend money for him, or th! migh! 
actually spend it himself and conceal the facts in is «cay 
So, after a trial of some three or four years, (!° . 
repealed. There was not sufficient popular sentiment Peluc 
to retain it on the statute books. Last winter the Lesisa'ute 
Ohio, I am giad to say, framed a drastic law on ()* 
I think this Ohio statute marks as advanced 2 sie) «© 
in any State. a 
Mr. President, I believe in this bill practes'y ** 
shall offer an amendment on another subject, tl" 
the candidate who has made any promise to am 4=> 


i « > 
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7 estion to make that promise public. 
7 ent aims at a serious evil. 


I think such an amend- 
Everyone acquainted with politics 


js familiar with that evil-—how, in the heat of a campaign, those | 


who are seeking to promote the interest of some association or 
committee or corporation or some large body of voters will in- 


terview a candidate or write him a letter asking him, “ What do | 


you promise to do on this point? What are your views on this 
subject?” The candidate returns an answer, and that answer 
js more or less secretly circulated among those who wish him 
to vote one way or the other. 


were sent to candidates for office. One demanded from him a 
promise to vote a certain way on a specific schedule or item of 
the tariff law; another was this question, “If you are elected 
to Congress, will you support such an employers’ liability law 
as association so-and-so shall present for your support?” No 
doubt those who sent that request had no wrong intent. Doubt- 
less they thought everybody else was doing the same thing and 
that they, too, might do it with the utmost propriety. Yet the 
answer in beth cases would not have been known to the gen- 
eral public. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

“Mr. BURTON. Certainly; I am always glad to yield to my 
friend from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Would the reply to a request contained in that 
kind of a letter, to state the candidate’s position upon the ques- 
tion asked, come within the inhibition of the Senator’s proposed 
amendment? 

Mr. BURTON. It is included. 

Mr. BORAH. I think constituents have a right to know how 
the candidate feels. 

Mr. BURTON. That is just what I am aiming at. 

Mr. BORAH. That they shall not know? 

-Mr. BURTON. No; that they shall know. If a request for 
a promise as to his attitude on a matter of legislation is pre- 
sented to a candidate, and the candidate answers the question, 
both the question and the answer must be filed, so that they 
may be made public. That is the object of the provision. 
Everyone knows how it is in a contest in which the liquor ques- 
tion is involved. The friends of prohibition will go to a candi- 
date and ask, “‘How do you view this subject?” Those who 
are interested in the liquor traffic will go to him and say, 
“How do you stand on this question?” Perhaps there may 
be involved no immediate issue on that subject, but everybody 
knows that a large number of voters will be influenced in their 
suffrage by the candidate’s personal opinion on that question. 

In the electorate we have a great many people who have 
fads, who care more about some subject entirely outside the 
domain of a legislator’s duty than they do about his views on 
the tariff or upon the election of a President or any of the great 
national issues that are before the people. It is perfectly 
proper that all the views of a candidate upon pending or pros- 
pective legislation should be known, and such a provision as I 


desire to present is in line with the object of this bill—to insure | 


publicity. Let every man know just where the candidate stands, 
not only how much money he has spent, not only whether he 
has made any promises of offices and patronage, and if so to 
whom, but also has he made more important promises, namely, 
how he stands on certain subjects of legislation? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator the amendment before him? 

Mr. BURTON. I have it here. I am frank to admit it sounds 


at first flush a trifle drastic, and at first I included in it some- 


thing that I have since erased. Mr. President, the amendment 
is pending, and I ask that it be now read at the desk, as I want 
to make some 1 remarks upon it. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The Srecrerary. On page 7, line 21, after the word “ stated,” 
it is proposed to insert : 


And every such candidate shall also include therein a sworn state- 


of open a felang to" any’ et or demanding any mise or expression 
inion any pending or proposed ation, which sha 
have been made of him by an corporation. committee, or association, or 

agent thereof, together with his answer thereto and a 
Iie thereof; and any o or agent of such corporation, com- 
mittee, or or anyone on their behalf, who shall re- 
eek = a candida fe 2 jection to the House of Representatives a 

ression 0 ion wu an nding or propo egisla- 
ne shall, at the tins, srait | a oot  thereot to the Clerk of the 
t such request be made of 
ted States Senate, then such copy 
with the Secretary of the Senate. 


} 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


committee, or a corporation as to how he will vote on any | Mr. GRONNA. Why limit it to the Senate? 


Mr. BURTON. It includes the House of Representatives; 
both the House and the Senate are included. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the principle covered by this 
amendment seems to be a good one, but do I understand that the 
Senator has stricken out the word “ individual ”? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; because I thought that impracticable. 

Mr. BORAH. The difficulty with the entire amendment, it 
seems to me, is the fact that it might be very diflicult to comply 


| with the proposition during a campaign in which numerous let- 








| ters were written to the candidate regarding the issues involved. 
rast fall I saw two illustrations of letters of that kind which | 


It would seem that the public would be entitled to know any 
specific promise that was made or any view that a candidate 
might entertain. 

I believe that to be so; but in the way the amendment is 
drawn will not the candidate probably have to file every letter 
and answer covering any subject which has been discussed be- 
tween himself and his constituents in the campaign? 

Mr. BURTON. To guard against that as far as possible it 
it provided that the one who makes the request shall also 
transmit it. I recognize, Mr. President, the possible difficulty, 
but is the fact that it is difficult to comply with a requirement 
a sufficient reason for excluding it? The Senator from Idaho 
and all of us recognize the substantial evil aimed at. A man 
is sometimes elected to office by obtaining a large amount of 


| support through secret promises that ought to have been sub- 


jected to the light of day when he made them—— 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with that proposition. 

Mr. BURTON. On the other hand, he very often makes 
promises hastily and injudiciously, and when he comes to Con- 


gress finds that he is not a free man. It is about time that we 
promulgated the idea that not only shall expenditures and 
promises with regard to office see the light of day, but the more 


important promises with regard to legislation. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. CRAWFORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BURTON. ‘To the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, suppose a situation should arise 
wherein certain constituents should write and ask you to give 
them 2 promise and you should decline to do so? 

Mr. BURTON. ‘Then that fact would naturally be made 


| public. 


Mr. BORAH. That constitutes your position just the same. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not know that that would be included 
under the phraseology of the amendment, except in the re- 
quirement that the person making the request would have to 
file it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
with Canada. 

Mr. BORAH. Silence upon a subject in a campaign would 
be part of a man’s platform or of his position with the people, 
if he were asked to define his position and failed to do so 


Say, for instance, on reciprocity 


Mr. BURTON. Yes; on a good many questions I am inclined 
to think that silence would be the very best platform he could 
adopt—that is, he ought not to make too many promises. 


Mr. BORAH. But the difficulty is that the constituency is 
entitled to know not only what you are willing to promise, bu 
the constituency is entitled to know whether or not you have 
any views at all upon a certain question. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. For instance, take some issues which are now 
before the Senate—say, Canadian reciprocity. As to that, I 
think in some localities some of our comrades here would want 
to be entirely silent, which would constitute their declaration 
in a measure. I agree with the Senator from Ohio as to the 
principle which is covered by his amendment. I was only sug- 
gesting these considerations as matters which, if they could be, 
ought to be covered by a practical provision in the amendment. 
I do not know that they can be, but yon are going to require of 
the candidate the publication of practically his entire political 
correspondence during the campaign. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so, Mr. President. I have had 
a good deal of experience, having been a candidate for offi 
10 or 12 or even more times, and [I think I could count on the 
fingers of my two hands the number of requests I have received 
in each campaign that would come under this provision. Some 
of these requests were very important, but they were not 
numerous. 

Mr. BORAH. I should think it would be sufficient to require 
that they should send a copy of your letter to the opposition 
campaign committee. 

Mr. BURTON. That is exactly what the candidate would 
naturally do. 


re 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I want to find out whether the only pur- 
pose of this provision is to have the public know the position 
of a candidate on a public question, or whether it is not also 
to have the public know whether or not the candidate in some 
secret manner has pledged himself so that he was compromised 
beforehand? 

Mr. BURTON. Both would be included. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Well, if the latter is inctuded, why should 
the amendment be confined to formal inquiries made of the 
candidate in writing and answers made in writing? If he 
placed himself in a compromising attituge toward some great 
corporation, would it not be more likely for them to get him 
into the secrecy and privacy of their office, and in the presence 
of a witness exact a promise from him of which there is no 
written evidence whatever, and, having secured such a promise, 
ought he not to be required to make a statement whether or 
not fe had made such a promise or committed himself in such a 
manner, even though there was no written evidence of it, but 
it was an oral transaction? 

Mr. BURTON. This amendment is broad enough to include 
oral requests. It provides that there must be made: 


A sworn statement of any request soliciting or demanding any prom- 
ise or expression of opinion relating to any pending or proposed legis- 
lation, which shall have been made of him by any corporation, commit- 
tee, or association, or any official or agent thereof, together with his 
answer thereto and a copy thereof. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. But his answer is not written. 

Mr. BURTON. Only by implication can you say it is not 
written. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It seems to me, to get the full purpose for 
which the Senator is striving, it ought to be clear that the candi- 
date should be required to divulge a secret agreement of that 
sort, evén though orally made, as well as written statements. 

Mr. BURTON. I concede that; but I have the same opinion 
about that as about the provision requiring a limit on expendi- 
tures. You can not go too far at one step. I think this would 
be a very advanced reform and would virtually cure the evil 
and any refinements, any methods of evasion, which might 
develop, can be treated as they arise. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BURTON. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I am quite sure that the Senator from Ohio 
does not desire to take any step in the way of an amendment 
that would imperil the final passage of this bill. He has him- 
self suggested that we had better not undertake to go too far, 
but leave some of these important matters to be looked after in 
the future. It seems to me that this is one of them. I agree 
with the principle for which the Senator is contending. I think 
I should be willing to go quite as far as he would go in an 
attempt to purify elections, but this is certainly going a long 
way, as the Senator must concede, and the result of it may be 
that if the suggestion is carried into the bill in the shape of an 
amendment the bill may finally be defeated on that account. 
I think we ought to content ourselves by securing, if we can, a 
reasonable measure at the present time, and not undertake to 
load it down with amendments that might have the effect I 
have suggested. I only suggest this to the Senator from Ohio 
for his consideration. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, by no means do I wish to 
imperil this bill, but I do rank side by side these three sources 
of corruption: First, the expenditure of money; second, prom- 
ises, presumably secret, controlling appointments to office; 
third—and I think it is worse than the second—promises, again 
presumably secret, relating to the stand which the candidate 
will take on some matter of legislation. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Ohio 
will understand that I am not antagonizing his views on that 
subject. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. WORKS. The difficulty that occurs to me is that of coy- 
ering this matter by any provision that coulé be carried out. 
It is certainly a very difficult matter as it suggests itself to me, 
and therefore it must, just for that very reason, imperil the 
passage of the bill. But it is not because I do not agree with 
the principle at all that I make the suggestion. 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to have a full expression from 
the members of the committee who considered this bill. I want 
to make this suggestion: Suppose this amendment goes into the 
bill. It could be either yielded in conference or else perfected 
there. I have no pride of authorship in regard to it; only it 
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seems to me that it is an important provision and sh, 
incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I entirely agros 
what the Senator from Ohio has said about promises of 
character. They sometimes are quite as corrupt, as he 
well says, as promises to reward a person with an office op ; 
payment of money; but we are making a good deal of ay 
vance with the bill we have got. It is extended far hey. 
provisions of the House bill. This is a matter of detail. to 
I have not myself been able to give any consideration. 
hope the Senator from Ohio will not press the amend). 
this bill. Let us pass this bill as it is. 

Mr. BURTON. The amendment forbidding anyone to 
another authority to make promises has already gone jn. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. That amendment, of cours: 
and it is entirely proper, but I hope that the Senator y 
at this time press this amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. What I fear, Mr. President, is that 
be some years before this question will again come bef., 


Should the bill pass in its present form it might well be rev oie 


by both Congress and the country as a most excellent | 
a great advance in a much-needed reform, and in that ; 
would be a considerable time before this proposed am). 
could again be presented to the Senate with any ch 
success. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That may be, but of course the s 
can offer it as an amendment at any time, and it wil! 
sidered by the committee, I have no doubt, and fully econ: 
by it. 

Mr. BURTON. I want to ask the Senator from Utah 
question. Suppose this goes on as an amendment. [t 
be possible that the House and the House committee \ 
like it better than some of your other amendments, and \ 
desire to have it remain in the bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That may be. 

Mr. BURTON. I certainly do not want to embar: 
passage of the bill. I would not for a moment think . 
What would the Senator from Utah say to allowing it t. 


L%, 


adopted with the understanding that if it is antagonized by t | 


House, it shall not for a moment endanger the bill? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. .I think if we had a full attend 
the Senate it might meet with some antagonism here. ‘| 
as it is drawn and presented certainly is now very wel! 
stood and has been considered. The amendment now sugzest: 
by ‘the Senator from Ohio has not received very thorough 
sideration by the membership of the Senate, and I thi: 

I am very frank with the Senator from Ohio, and [ | 
will not understand that I am antagonizing the pri 
his amendment—it may prove embarrassing to the | 
would prefer, speaking for myself, that the bill might | 
as it is now before the Senate. 

Mr. BURTON. Under the circumstances I do not 
pressing the amendment, and I withdraw it. But it is 
the Senate may again at some future time hear f: 
amendment or something more carefully drawn aloug 
line. 

I recognize very keenly the difficulty involved in «(1 
provision which will be in proper legal form and 4 : 
time correct the evil at which we are aiming. [ have the 
most confidence in the judgment of the Senator from !':! 
on his suggestion and the modified suggestion of |! 
from California, I will not, as I say, press my amend! 

I desire to say just a few words in regard to this w! 
tion of corrupt practices and legislation pertaining ( 
duct of legislators. 
ate to say that the evils at which we aim in this pro ; 
are not primarily or principally the fault of candid: 
office. 

It is a prevalent opinion that he who offers himself asa 
date for popular suffrage is, as it were, like a ¢o' ur 
circulator of tracts; that he goes around distributing $2 
or $5 bills among the electors as though he enjoyed it. 

Quite to the contrary, no one so much abhors the expen’ 
of money in an election contest as the candidate himseli, })\' 
is a system which has developed with time. 


In the first place, the candidate finds that the averace \o"' 


is entirely indifferent. He does not like to take off lis all] er 
put aside his cigar, and go out in the evening to register. 


when a person comes around and reminds him that he 


n 


register in order to vote, though otherwise a very inte 


citizen, he displays oftentimes a woeful ignorance of the issu 


of the day. 

He needs education. He says, 
year—1910?” Eee vol 
“Tast time I voted was two years ago. I believe 1 vo. 


“ What are we electing in 1! 


d fe 


I think it is due to the House and tlie > n- 


~ 


“Oh, it is a Congressman, is it?” ~ res.” 


r 
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McKinley for President. No; it was not McKinley I voted for 
for President. It was Roosevelt, I guess.” And he shows also 
an utter lack of familiarity with the issues of the day. Thus, 
literature fis mecessary; brass bands are needed to bring audi- 
ences together and to areuse enthusiasm. 

No evil so deep-seated as this corrupt use of money in elec- 
tions could exist and exist so long as it has unless the great 
hody of the people were responsible for it. 

When a man is a candidate for Congress or the Senate there 
are some idealists who think he ought to pursue that course 
which would surely lead to defeat. That is not human nature. 
A man desires to be elected, and if it is necessary to spend 
money he is liable to do so, and if he is not able to spend it 
himself, he is liable to call upon others to spend it for him or 
furnish it to him, and thereby put himself under an obligation 
that is most dangerous to his impartiality and efficiency as a 

gislator. 

—— let the average citizen, the “composite citizen,” as some 
call him, recognize his responsibility; let him realize that he 
must register and vote regularly; and, again, that he must not 
make up his mind on public questions by studying a few head- 
lines and cartoons, but that he must devote to them the same 
careful attention that he gives to his private business, then the 
necessity for any considerable use of money will disappear. 

So we are seeking in this bill not to reform the candidate 
alone, but to reform the great body of the people as well. 

Some one who had experience and who enjoyed that most 
satisfying pleasure of having his experience crystallized into law 
framed a statute which is now a part of the law of the State 
of New York: 

Any person who solicits from a candidate for an elective office money 
er other property, or who to induce such candidate who has 
been placed in nomination to purchase any ticket, card, or evidence of 
admission te any ball, picnic, fair, or entertainment of any kind, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

I understand my own State has incorporated virtually this 
provision in a statute passed a few weeks ago, though I have 
not yet seen the final copy of that law: 

But this section shall not apply to a request for a contribution of 
money by an authorized representative of the political party, organiza- 
tion, or association to which such candidate belongs. 

That is a law to prevent imposition upon or cruelty to the 
candidate, and we need such statutes just as acutely as we need 
statutes prohibiting him from spending money. 

Some of these requests bear a very peculiar form. One of 
the humorists of New York declared in what he vouched for 
as a correct statement that once when he was mayor of a town 
not far out of New York City a message came to him in about 
this language: 

The cause of tariff reform will be very greatly benefited tf the Fourth 
Ward Democratie Club should receive a keg of beer. 


And so it has become customary to make these claims upon 
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a candidate, to regard him as one who is under the very greatest | 


obligations to the people. 

Mr. President, if there is any one thing that we should aim 
at in our legislation, it is to stimulate, to sustain, to secure 
the independence of the candidate for office and the incumbent 
in office, so that he shall come here not only with clean hands, 


but untouched by those things which besmirch, free from those | 


— which tend to lower him and his ideals of public 
e. 

This bill I regard as a most tmportant step in the right direc- 
tion. I trust it will serve to educate public opinion. Probably 
it is not the last word in statutes governing the use of money 
in elections. I believe that before very long we will have 
stringent laws in State, and alike if necessary and valid in 
Nation, limiting the amount of money which candidates for 
Congress can spend. 

That is necessary because it gives to the candidate for office 
that equality of opportunity of which we all boast as a charac- 
teristic of American citizenship, so that the man of limited 
means is put on the same plane with the millionaire. 

I trust, Mr. President, that not only will this bill pass, but 
that its salutary effects may become apparent, and that it may 
receive such further amendments and support in State and in 
Nation as will make it thoroughly effective and certain to purify 
our politics. 

The PRESIDING OFFI The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Ohio has wi awn the amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. I withdrew the amendment in view of the 
statement of the Senators from Utah and California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if this is the proper time, I desfre 
to offer an amendment to the amendment, te be added at the end 
of the committee amendments as before. 
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I had to draw it hastily, and it may be imperfect, but in a 
measure at least it expresses my thought. The amendment is 
as follows: 


No such candidate shall expend, or cause to be expended, a sum in 
the aggregate exceeding 10 cents fer each voter in his district of State. 
No candidate for the Senate shall directly or indirectly contribute any 
money or thing of value to assist in procuring the nomination or elec- 
tion of any member of the legislature of his State. No candidate for 
the Senate or House of Representatives shall promise any office, or his 


influence or support for office, to any person, for the purpose of pro 
curing the support of such person. No person guilty of violating the 
provisions of this act shall be seated in either the House of Repre- 


sentatives or the Senate, and if any person shall be seated he may 
removed if found guilty of such. violation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
offers this as an amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I hepe the Senator from Missouri will 
not insist upon the amendment. As I have already said to the 
Senator, the committee is in entire sympathy with the principle 
expressed there. But I suggest to the Senator that on a matter 
so far reaching and so important as the one he is suggesting 
we ought not to undertake to make an amendment in a moment 
of time here. The conditions in the various States differ so 
radically that an amendment of that character must be drawn 
with the utmost care. 

Here is one State, for example, like the State of Texas, which 
is as large—larger than all New England put together. ‘The 
population is scattered. What may be a proper expenditure in 
thickly settled Massachusetts, thickly settled New York, or lit- 
tle and thickly settled Rhode Island may be entirely inadequate 
in Texas; and it is a matter that ought to receive very careful 
consideration and very careful analysis of the whole situatiom 

While I am in hearty sympathy with the principle behind 
this amendment, and myself suggested to the committee when 
the matter was being considered that the bill should contain 
some such provision as that, we met with so many practical 
difficulties in attempting to formulate it that we deemed it wise 
not to encumber or embarrass this bill with an amendment of 
that kind. 

While I know that this is not in any manner the object of the 


ve 


| Senator, I say to him that an amendment of that character may 


prevent the final adoption of this bill at this session. 

Mr. REED. Of course I do not know why the adoption of 
an amendment which will breathe the breath of life into this 
bill should prevent its passage. I am not prepared to say that 
the amendment I have hastily drawn here, and of which I have 
but the pencil memoranda, is either the perfection of reason or 
that it is as good an amendment as could be prepared. 

But, Mr. President, if I had not been convinced of the neces- 
sity of such an amendment as this before this morning, the re- 
marks of the Senator from Ohio would have thoroughly con- 
vineed me. And I say that with the most profound respect for 
the Senator from Ohio. 

The Senator from Ohio insists that we are likely to get our 


| legislation in advance of public sentiment, and states that it is 


| taken for granted and is expected in many localities of the coun 


| try that candidates shall submit themselves as victims for that 





| 
| 


class of people who believe it is right to levy a sort of tribute 
of some kind upon them. 

Mr. President, that affords the best reason I know of, or one 
of the best, for the passage of this bill. If there be communities 
in this country where by a simple practice the candidate is 
expected to be held up—if I may use a slang or semislang ex- 
pression—if that be true, the inevitable effect of it is to bar 
from aspiration to either the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives any and every man who is not financially able to with- 
stand that kind of onslaught. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Under this amendment a man in some of the 
States of the Union could expend $150,000 or $200,900. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me that while the principle 
philosophy which lies at the basis of the Senator’s contention, is 
eorreet, the rule which is sought to be established is not the 
proper rule. That is to say, we ought not to measure it by the 
number of people in the State; there ought to be, it seems to 
me, a fixed sum. If you say so much per head, it gives a man 
in certain States of the Union an opportunity to spend all the 
money any man would want to spend in an election. 

Mr. REED. Is the Senator through? 


the 


Mr. BORAH. I am through for the present. 
Mr. REED. I prefer to answer that a moment later—— 


Mr. BORAH,. Very well. 
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Mr. REED. After discussing it. Mr. President, if the sen-|a sliding scale. But the difficulty Suggested by the Se; 
timent does exist to a large extent in different States that a | can easily be met, without treading on new ground at ‘all 
candidate must submit to this plucking process, then, as I said | cause it is already provided in the laws of at least 7 ae Ste 
at the moment the Senator from Idaho interrupted me, it bars | that I know of that a candidate is permitted to spend 2 ce! 
the aspiration to the House of Representatives or to the Senate | number of cents for the first 10,000 votes, a smaller su: f 
of any man who does not possess the means to enable him to | the next 50,000, and it is a very, very low sum for the nun 
submit to that sort of practice, or else it compels the candidate | excess of that. 


to accept contributions from those institutions which may be What I should like to see done is to let this measure lav 
interested in legislation, and therefore are interested in having | until to-morrow at least, and I will at that time hx 
candidates who are favorable to them. If this sentiment exists, | amendment that I think will meet the objection of the 


how long will we wait for that same hungry and thirsty crowd | distinguished Senator from Itiaho. 
who make up that sentiment to demand that we shall legislate Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator yield to me? 


against them. If you have a community or a sentiment of that Mr. REED. I will. 
kind, the people who make these demands will be the last peo- Mr. SUTHERLAND. When the Senator undertakes 
ple to demand legislation that they shall not make the demand. | frame his amendment, he will find other difficulties aris 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— ean assure him of that. 
Mr. REED. I am going to answer the Senator’s question in sut I wanted to ask the Senator this question: Under 


a moment. I prefer, rather, to proceed in this way, but of | amendment which is proposed »y the Senator fixing the ») 
course will yield at any time. I should like to just elucidate | of expenditure upon a basis of 10 cents for each voter. 
this thought, if it be worthy-of it. State of New York the expenditure would reach over $17 
So that for the protection of the candidate as well as for the | In the State of Nevada the expenditure would be ab. 
protection of the public officer against those very communities | little less than $1,000. In the State of Rhode Island. 
where that bad condition exists, a protection against all classes | which a man can drive almost in a day, which has on! 
of people who may be inclined to indulge in it regardless of | counties, the expenditure would be four or five or six the 
what community they live in, some such provision as is now | dollars. Does not the Senator see that in Nevada, for ey 


offered ought to be enacted. a man must legitimately spend very much more than he 
Mr. President, it has been suggested here upon the one hand | quired to spend in Rhode Island? 

that it takes more money per voter to reach the voters in The traveling expenses alone for a thorough campaien ji 

sparsely-settled States than it does in congested communities, | State, much of which has to be driven over by team and g 

and I grant that is true. If you have a limited amount of | at great expense, will exceed a thousand dollars, and s 


money and if the limit is placed low, while it does deprive | tor will find difficulties of that kind coming up all the t 
each candidate perhaps of the chance to do all he would like | as the committee found them. The committee was no 
to do, still each of them has an equal opportunity and the right | this matter. It was thoroughly considered; and I ven 
to expend an equal sum of money. ‘Therefore I can see no | say to the Senator from Missouri that after 14 or 15 m 


objection if we place the amount low enough. considering this matter day after day the Senator i: 
I concede to the Senator from Idaho that the amount at 10 | with it alone is quite likely to find difficulty also. | 


cents would probably be too much in a State, for instance, like | for the success of this bill, which the Senator agrees 
New York. It would admit of the expenditure of too much | is a great step in advance, he will not press his amend 
money. Yet I undertake to say that plenty of senatorial con- | if it is pressed I hope it will be voted down. 





tests in that State have cost more than 10 cents per capita, but Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 
I am willing to accept an amendment that in no event shall The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
any candidate expend more than $25,000. yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 
Mr. President, I do appeal to this body to look at the ques- Mr. REED. Certainly. 
tion regardless of the committee’s standpoint or the standpoint Mr. OWEN. I wish to suggest to the Senator from \) 
that the committee has produced something, and therefore it | that in Oklahoma the maximum expenditure by a 
should not be amended. for the United States Senate is $3,000, and in Nebraska | 
There is no question about this fact: Money has been playing | lieve it is $650. 
too great a part in every election in this country for many years. Mr. REED. Mr. President, if I may have the att 





There is no man who can deny the fact that it has come to be | the manager of the bill 
used to such an extent that we have almost begun to believe Mr. SUTHERLAND. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
it is legitimate. Yet I will undertake to say, sir, that outside of Mr. REED. I have no doubt his conversation was | 
the mere matter of a candidate traveling from one portion of | teresting than anything I can say, but some of these 
the State to another in order that he may visit the voters, out- | urged by the Senator seem to me to be unsound. ['ir- 
side of the mere expenses necessarily incident to the hiring of a | is excluded from the bill now the traveling expenses o! 


hall in which to meet them, and outside of the writing of let- | thé Senator speaks. 


ters and sending out of addresses, not one penny can be legiti- Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not from the Senator’s an 
mately expended in politics. Mr. REED. It is in the bill excluded; and [I uni 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President say that they are not required to make any acco 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- | them. Therefore, my amendment applies and was i 





souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? apply only to those other expenditures which are 
Mr. REED. Yes. personal traveling expenses. So that meets the first « 
Mr. BORAH. What is the voting population, for instanee, of | of the Senator. 
the State which the Senator represents? The next one is that if there are only 10,000 votcrs 


Mr. REED. It is about 700,000, and I concede to the Sena- | State of Nevada and a man is permitted to expend on 
tor no such amount as $70,000 ought to be used. As I said, I | im expenses, that is no harder upon Candidate  (! 
drew my amendment with great haste, and it probably is en- | upon Candidate B, and if there is a limit upon the one 0" 
tirely too high. same limit operates upon the other. If there are only Ii 

Mr. BORAH. That is the objectiqn I make to considering it | Voters in the State of Nevada, I say that $1,000 is 
at this time. I think the Senator will concede that whatever | appeal to the reason of every one of them, and if you \ 
unanimity there may be as to the principle which is covered | 40 more than appeal to the reason, then you come W''! 
by his amendment, the manner of reaching it is one very difficult principles of corrupt practices. >. 
to determine upon, and it does seem to me we ought not to If granted that to expend 10 cents per capita ina : 
adopt a rule which would permit the expenditure of $150,000 in | New York would be wrong, therefore I say I desire t» 
one State and of $3,000 in another State or a thousand dollars | the amendment so as to provide that in no event shal! mor 
in another State. $25,000 be expended by any such candidate. 

While the principle for which the Senator is contending may | But the Senator again speaks of the State of Delaware, Wo" 
be entirely correct, and I am inclined to think it is, yet we must | with the dense population, he says $6,000 might be used, anc 
adopt some different rule from that in order to accomplish | that you can travel over the State in a day. I grant 5 
what we desire to accomplish. We certainly do not want to | but, Mr. President, if you limit it to $6,000 in the © 
say by an act of legislation that you may spend $150,000 in | Delaware, will you not do better than they have been ‘ 

New York legitimately. That would not be in accordance with | that State? , 
our theory of this legislation at all. Mr. SUTHERLAND. Rhode Island was the State I! 

Mr. REED. The criticism of the Senator is, I think, well | to. a 
taken; but as I understood the matter this bill was coming on Mr. REED. Well, Rhode Island; for heaven's sake | 
now for a vote. I had no time to prepare an amendment upon Island, then, of all the States in the Union, if you could) 
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to $6,000 or $60,000, I have no doubt it would be a great step | 


in advance. 

= mae sit here until the hair grows white upon your head 
and until it falls down about you like the snow, and you can 
make objections of that kind to every measure that is proposed 
which intends to limit these expenditures. It isbetier to havea 
ow that would allow a little too much to be expended in one way 
sda little too small an amount possibly in another than to have 
no limitation and come in here with a bill which amounts to 
this. I can come to the Senate under this bill; I can lay down 
my affidavit that I expended $500,000 in my primary election; I 


can say that I employed a thousand men and sent them through- 
out the State as my personal agents; I can say that I put ad- | 


vertisements into newspapers and bought what space of the 
country newspapers of the State I could. They do not sell 
that space much in Missouri, I thank God, but they do some 
there, and they do in many States. 
as it now stands and admit all these expenditures. I can ad- 
mit that I hired teams at every voting precinct in my great 
State and that I expended $100,000 in doing it. 
here with a sworn certificate that I used so much money that 
no poor man dared run against me, and, Mr. President, it af- 
fords no reason for barring me from this high tribunal. In 
fact, the bill almost by its language admits the right to use 


I can go on under this bill | 


I can come | 


money in that way. But if you will add a few simple phrases | 


at the end of it, such as I have attempted to draw here, you will 
have a corrupt-practices act that has a soul in it. 

Now, gentlemen say wait. How long shall we wait? The 
Senator from Ohio has said to us that these practices have 
existed for years in this country. 
communities where they absolutely wink at matters of this 
kind: and it is teo true that that is the case. He tells us that 
conditions are bad and that there has been a general public 
demand for this reform, and after telling us there is a public 
demand for this reform he says to us the people are not ready 
for a real reform. We are not really ready to cut the cancer 
out or to open the ulcer and remove it from the body, but we 
are going to tickle it with a feather. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON. I trust the Senator will not misrepresent 
what I said. I know he does not intend to. Does he believe 
that a provision requiring the filing of an itemized statement of 
every dollar expended prior to the election is not a real 
reform? 

Mr. REED. I believe that that will help. I believe it would 
help to pass a law that said that every man who stole a horse 
would have to go and post a notice of it, but it will not stop 
horse thieving half as quickly as it will if you add, “and the 
man who steals a horse shall go to the penitentiary.” 

Mr. BURTON. Does the Senator from Missouri think that 
this extension of the requirement relating to statements so that 
it applies to the primary elections is not a substantial reform 
and far greater than has ever been contemplated before? 

Mr. REED. I have said—and the Senator from Ohio and 
myself can not be at variance on this—that the bill brings some 
measure of relief. It is a step in the right direction; but, Mr. 
President, if ahead of me is the proper goal that I know I am 





Missouri 


ion and the lash of public condemnation is going to drive me 


there if I have to be driven, if I intend to go there ultimately | 


and I have legs under my body that will carry me there to-day, 
I propose to go there to-day, because that is where I ought to go. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, one other question or two. 
The Senator from Missouri will concede that this provision re- 


quiring an affidavit relating to promises for office is a very dis- | hy lack of ready communication with the outside world 


tinct advance, far away in advance of anything that was pro- | 


posed in the House of Representatives. Indeed, the provision 
in regard to primaries was voted down there, was it not? 

Mr. REED. I do not know. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. By the present House? 

Mr. BURTON. By the present House. 

One other question. Does the Senator from Missouri for a 
minute believe that if anyone should file a certificate showing 
that he had expended $500,000 in the State of Missouri or in 
any other State, that he had engaged wagons all over the State 
‘im connection with the election, he would be elected? Does 
he believe it for a minute? Does he not believe it is best to 
take a reform that makes public and brings to light of day 
every corrupt practice, every undue expenditure of money, 
rather than to go rainbow chasing after something that will 


XLVII——189 


He tells us that there are | 








, 1m | Missouri it would beyond question defeat 
to arrive at some years hence, and if I know that public opin- | 
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bring him into conflict with the laws of the States and that is 
very difficult of application in any event? 

Mr. REED. Ah, Mr. President, every time any man has ever 
stood up in this world and asked to have something done that 
ought to be done, somebody has been there with that same old 
rainbow. It has been the means of excusing more men for bad 
arguments than all the other manifestations of nature. The 
rainbow always comes into play. Now, let us see if it is rain 


bow chasing. Will these amendments kill this bill in the 
Senate? What Senator will arise and say that he will vote 
against the spirit of them; and if so, what is the reason? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 


yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not hesitate a moment to say that I will 
vote against any bill which will legalize the expenditure of 
$15,000 to elect a Senator. I think it would be corruption con- 
tained within the statute itself. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is not as fair as he generally is, 
because the language of the amendment, as I drew it, would not 
legalize it. If it is legalized, it is found in the body of the 
amendments that were offered by the committee. But the 
Senator knows, as I have said not once nor twice but thrice 
within the last 15 minutes, that I offered the modification that 
in no event should more than $25,000 be expended in any State. 

Mr. BORAH. That amendment has not been offered yet. 

Mr. REED. I thought I had offered it, and I think the 
Senator will find it. But the Senator interrupted me here, it 
seems to me, almost without purpose. I was discussing the 
question whether amendments carrying out these ideas would 
kill this bill, and whether the Senator from Ohio was correct 
when he said we had better take that which we can get instead 
of chasing rainbows. 

I have never been much of a rainbow chaser in my life, and I 
hope I am not chasing any now when I say that I do believe 
that amendments embracing the thought, at least, that is con- 
tained in these I have offered will not kill the bill here. If it 
will not kill the bill here, will it kill it in the House of Repre- 
sentatives? Who has the temerity to stand and speak for the 
House of Representatives and say that that body will not vote 
for a limit of some kind and a penalty of some kind? And if 
not there, then where else is the influence that could transform 
the effort to obtain these wholesome measures into rainbow 
chasing? Is it to be found in the White House? 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator from Missouri still further 
yield for a question? 

Mr. REED. | Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON. I would call the attention of the Senator 
from Missouri to the fact that he has not answered my ques- 
tion. Does he believe that if any candidate in Missouri or 
any State in the Union should file before a primary or regular 
election a statement that he has expended, as suggested by 
the Senator from Missouri, the sum of $500,000, including large 
sums for hire of wagons, and so forth, having spent that or any 
inordinately large sum, he could be nominated or elected to the 
Senate from Missouri or elsewhere? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if every voter in the State knew 
that a candidate for the Senate had expended. so enormously 
large a sum as the Senator states, I believe in the State o# 
him if the voters 
knew it. I do not know how it would operate in Adams County, 
Ohio, but I am afraid it might greatly increase the popularity 
of the candidate. 

Mr. BURTON. Of course I recognize, Mr. President. if the 
Senator will yield, that I have the very great disadvantage of 
explaining that one county in my State—not without a large 
infusion of population from outside the State, and handicapped 
dig- 
played rather crude conditions in recent elections, but I most 
decidedly shall defend the State of Ohio in its standards relat- 
ing to electionS against any State in the Union. I trust the 
Senator from Missouri will not give too much emphasis to 
Adams County. 

Mr. REED. I will not. 

Mr. BURTON. I will say one thing about the residents of 
that county, that they are doing what many counties have not 
done. They are taking care of their own delinquencies; they 
are sentencing their own criminals or those guilty of misde- 
meanor; and they are going on their way in the path of reform 
as many other counties have not. 

Mr. REED. I want to say so I can not be misunderstood, 
that the Senator put his pointed question to me with reference 
to my own State, seeing fit to select Missouri, and I simply 
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in kind came to a small part of his own State. But to reflect Mr. REED. As soon as I can write it. I do not +) 
upon the State of Ohio, to reflect upon any great State of this | objection of the Senator from Ohio is good. I do »y 
Union, is something I trust I never will seek to do. that because the State of Missouri limits, as she does | 
Mr. President, I have written out here, by the kindness of | expenditure of a Congressman, and it is limited }, 
the Senator from Oklahoma {Mr. OwEN] while I was speaking | capita regulation to something like six or seven hund 
this addition to my amendment. lars, the fact we say here that nobody shall be so 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator permit me to ask | expends more than $2,000 militates against that Mics 
him another question before he offers his amendment? that Ohio law. I think that law still is operative, ani 
Mr. REED. Certainly. simply provides a penalty to be fixed. But what I sj, 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator recognizes the fact that | matter could go further. I think it is easy enough to | 
in some of the States there are primary elections and general | that and to provide that in no event should any 
elections following and in some of the States there is only one | expend more money than was lawful under the laws « 
‘eneral election. Does the Senator not think that the candi- | State. 
date for office before a primary election and also before a gen- The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will s 
eral election should be permitted to spend in the aggregate | amendment of the Senator from Missouri as modified 
more than one who is simply a candidate before the general Mr. SUTHERLAND. I suggest that the Senator f; 
election? The Senator’s amendment makes no distinction of | souri might read his amendment. 


that kind. The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator f M 
Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; and I should not undertake prompting the Secretary, so that the oe Eagar br 


to make such an amendment. I live in a State where we have sibility make a mistake in the record. The Senator f; 
senatorial primaries. I passed through one myself. I not only | souri is putting in form his amendment. In the me 
live in a State where we have senatorial primaries but I live any other Senator desires to discuss the bill. the Cl 
in a very populous State, in a State where we have great cities | recognize him. — 
and where we also have a great rural population. I live in a Mr. OWEN. 
State moreover that is so divided by its physical conditions F , 
that it is probably as hard for a candidate to canvass that 
State as any other State of the Union. 

I say to you, Mr. President, and to the Senator, that the great- 
est thing you have to contend with is when somebody enters 
the political arena who can hire men to go over the State and 
who can buy space in newspapers, and there are only a few of 
them that will sell it, thank the Lord, and who can by virtue 
of their money obtain an advantage. Yet I say that $25,000 
is the utmost limit that any man has any right to expend even 
in that State, and if it is put to that limit it is too high for the 
State of Missouri. 

But when the Senator undertakes to say that because we 
have a primary election and some other State does not have a 
primary election, and another State has some other system of 
election, and a fourth State differs a little bit more, and that 


Mr. President, I have read this bill as }) 
to be amended with some interest and attention. 

On June 25, 1910, the Congress of the United Stat 
an act previding for the publicity of campaign com: 
erating in two or more States for the purpose of influe: ¢ ele 
tions at which Representatives in Congress are elected. 1 
substance of this act was to define the meaning of {\\ 
“political committee” and to define them as org 
“which shall in ‘two or more States’ influence the 1 . 
attempt to influence the result, of an election at which Io 
sentatives in Oongress are to be elected.” 

The purpose of this act obviously was to avoid inte: 
with the conduct of committees in individual States, ss s 
committees who were engaged in influencing the result 
election in which Representatives in Congress are to be 

The present bill retains this definition of the “ politi 
mittee” which is required to make public its campaign rem 

| and expenditures as a committee operating in two States 
more, and thus excludes a committee engaged in one Stat 
influencing the election of Representatives in Congress. A « 


we can not pass any act here until we can evolve some plan or 
scheme that will fit every one of them to an exact nicety, he 
undertakes to say that we ought not to legislate until we can 


enon in absolute consistency with what we might call per- mittee therefore organized by the Republican Party in Pen 
ect reason. . 


vania or by the Democratic Party in Georgia can cx) 

amount of money and the law will require no publicity 
I regard such a bill as almost worthless. It seems | 

the public interest and will abate the public demand { 


Now, the act of legislation is a perfect act. We have to 
face it every day here in this body. It has been faced in 
every session of Congress since we have had Congresses. What 
is the practical solution of this? If you can not get to an ideal | jicity, put it is merely a “sop to Cerberus ”—merely a cross 
condition let us get as near as we can. Let us pass a law | defective compliance with a sincere, righteous demand for f 
that limits the amount per capita, and let us make it high publicity. 
enough to cover these States which have limited populations, I think the limitation of this publicity of contribu 
and let us put an aggregate limit upon the amount that can be ‘proposed in the pending measure, is much too SaTTOV 
used in any State under any circumstances. where a committee or an individual (whoever the’ 

I wanted to say a moment ago that I offered this addition to whether operating in “two or more States” or in 
my pending amendment, which was written for me through the undertakes to influence the result of oes dlection oe wei 
kindness of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]: resentatives in Cougress are to be elected such commi 
Provided, however, That no candidate for the United States Senate | dividual should be subject to a corrupt-practices act . 


shall expend exceeding $25,000, and no candidate for the House of j mch individu 
Representatives shall expend exceeding $7,500 in any campaign for complete publicity. Such committee or such individ 


romination and election. tempts to influence the result of an election at a 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri modi- | STt#tives in Congress are to be elected should nor 
fies his amendment in the form he has just read. subject to a corrupt-practices act, but where . oe 
Mr. BURTON. What is the amount fer a Member of the | ° ™ividual attempts to influence the result of an « 
House of Representatives? which United States Senators or presidential electot Si 
Mr. REED. Iam going to make it $3,000. — or nominated a thorough corrupt-practices : 
Mr. MA NE of New Jersey. Make i apply. ze . 
9 core I will ae Tt $2,000. Gemanea The proposed bill providing for publicity of contr 
Mr. BURTON. If the Senator from Missouri will yield, 1 | Obviously too narrow. If to enlarge it means to 
will say that, according to the law of the State of Ohio, which | Should not venture to demand its present amendment. 
was passed on this subject, the amount that a candidate for | know whether it represents the view of the Senate \ 
Congress could spend both for nomination and for election was | We have at least a convenient parliamentary etust - 
approximately $750. You will see what confusion we will | the bill may be made efficient in the highest degree. | 
create by such a provision. The national law will provide one | Substance of the English corrupt-practices act ought tos © 
figure, perhaps very materially larger than the State law | made a part of the law of the United States. It ¥ 1s 
allows and to which candidates have already adjusted them- | Treason that on a recent occasion I submitted th: 
selves. I would feel some degree of reconcilement to the | Senate and called the attention of the Senate to she | 
amendment if it referred only to States which have not yet | the English law. oe 
adopted a law on this subject, but in any event I think it is I trust the Senate will agree to add a corrupt-pi 
premature; we are going as far as is best in the bill as it | vention amendment to apply to the nomination of ; : 
came from the Senate committee. of Members of the House of Representatives and I 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Missouri be |} electors, as well as providing for complete publicity, 
good enough to send the entire amendment to the Secretary’s | mittees whether operating “in two or more States” or 1) 
desk? one State. 
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It is absurd to lock the front door and leave the back door 
wide open. Such an act is essentially a mere “joker.” It re- 
minds me of the lines of Macbeth— 


Then be these juggling fiends no more believed 
That keep the word of promise to the ear 
And break it to the hope. 


I think the bill is too narrow in dealing only with the elec- | 


tions of Representatives. 
Senators and presidential electors. It should not only deal with 
the election of Representatives, Senators, and presidential elec- 


tors, but should deal with the nominations of Representatives, | 


Senators, and presidential electors for the obvious reason that 
nomination in many States is equi valent to election, and it is as 
of great importance to have clean nominations in such instances 
as to have clean elections. It is of more importance, in such 
instances, to have honest nominations, because the election is a 
matter of course when the nomination has been made in certain 
States. 

I think the Congress of the United States should adopt a 
thoroughgoing corrupt-practices act that would invalidate the 
election of any Representative or any Senator or of any presi- 
dential elector where such election was obtained by obvious fraud. 

Such an act as the English corrupt-practices act should be in 
full force in the United States in its application to both Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, both as to their elections and as to 
their nominations. 

The first question is: 


HAVE WE THE POWER UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES? | 


Under the Constitution of the United States, I am of opinion 
Congress has the power not only to amend this bill as pro- 
posed by the committee, but to pass a thoroughgoing corrupt- 
practices act which shall assure the integrity of the National 
Government. 

It is generally agreed that the Government of the United 
States is a government of delegated powers. 
a confederacy. It is a nation, and the Constitution was in- 
terpreted by the Civil War, and under the issues determined 
thereby the United States is a nation and not a federation. It 
is an indivisible union of indestructible States. The Nation 
has citizens of its own who are not necessarily citizens of any 
State. The Constitution was established by “the people of 
the United States.” The Constitution prescribes that Repre- 
senatives shall have attained the age of 25 years, been 7 years 
citizens of the United States, and shall be an inhabitant of 
the State in which he is chosen as a Representative; and that 
a Senator shall be over 30 years of age, 9 years a citizen of 
the United States, and shall be an inhabitant when elected of 
that State in which he is chosen, thus designating certain quali- 
fications of age and residence for Senators and Representatives. 

These qualifications can not be changed by law, but the law 
may add other qualifications under the power of self-government. 


It might provide, for example, that no one ever convicted of | 


an infamous crime should be qualified as Senator or Member. 
The Senate and the House would then judge of the qualification, 
as authorized by law, and determine for itself, without review, 
“the qualifications ” of its own Members under section 5. 

Section 4, Article I, provides that— 


The times, places, and manner of holding elections of Senators and | 


Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations except as to the places of choosing Senators. * * * 


Section 5 provides: 
Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica- 


tions of its own Members, and a majority of each shall constitute a 
quorum to do business. 


The Constitution provides that each House may determine the | 


rules of its proceedings, punish its Members for disorderly be- 


havior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a Mem- | 


ber. It provides that Senators and Representatives shall be 
paid their compensation out of the Treasury of the United 
States, and so forth. It gives Congress the broadest powers to 


conduct all of the necessary functions of a National Government, | 


to lay and collect taxes, to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States, to borrow money, to 
regulate commerce, to coin money and fix the standard of 
weights and measures, to establish post offices and post roads, 
to grant patents in the arts and sciences, to establish the Su- 
preme Court and courts inférior to the Supreme Court, to define 
and punish piracy and felonies on the high seas and offenses 
against the law of nations, to declare war, to support armies 
and navies, and— 


; To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
nto execution the foregoing powers and all other powers vested by this 


Constitution in the Go J be 
nent of @ vernment of the United States or in any depart 
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It should involve also the election of | 


It is not, however, | 


é . 
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If each House has the power to be the judge of the elections, 

| returns, and qualifications of its own membership, and if Con- 
gress has the power to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the powers of the Con- 
stitution and the powers vested in the Government or in any 
department or officer thereof—it seems to me that Congress has 
| the power to pass a thoroughgoing corrupt-practices act. Cer- 


| tainly Congress has the right, under section 4, to determine 
the manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
| tives, and if this be true, it can declare what manner of hold- 
ing elections would be corrupt, dishonest, and unfair, and there 
fore invalid. 

Is it possible that Congress, having the right to determine 
| the manner of holding elections for Senators and Represeuta- 
tives, is denied the power of declaring what would be a dis- 
| honest and void method and manner of holding such elections? 

I am strongly opposed to the Federal Government interfering 
with the State elections, but I believe that if a State election 
of a Representative or of a Senator is grossly corrupt, Congress 
not only has the power, but that the power carries with it the 
| duty of rejecting a Representative or a Senator elected by cor- 
rupt practices, even without any statute declaring an election 
void because of corrupt practice, but I also think it would be a 
sound moral and ethical statute to plainly forbid corrupt prac- 
tice and penalize it. 

For that reason I give my adherence to the proposal of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] in amendment of the pending 
bill. I had intended to submit such an amendment myself, and 
was only prevented from doing so by unavoidable absence 

Section 5, which gives each House the right to judge of the 
elections and qualifications of its own Members, and section 4, 
which authorizes Congress to make or alter any State reygula- 
tion affecting the manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives, obviously contemplated the right of Congress 
to determine the integrity of such elections. It is a most 
modest exercise of the power of Congress over elections 
limit the expenditure of money and 
Federal officers by corrupt practices. 

Mr. President, the fundamental right of self-preservation is 
involved in this question of the power of the Government of 
the United States to assure and require the integrity of the 
nomination and election of Senators, Representatives, and presi- 
dential electors. 

If Congress is powerless to prevent the corrupt nomination 
and election of Senators and Representatives and presidential 
electors—if these vital officials of the Federal Government can 
be bought with money by open bribery, and the Congress of the 
United States is powerless to make such bribery and purchase 
of seats in the Senate and in the House of Representatives a 
crime—then this Government has no constitutional right to pro- 
| tect its own life. 
| The fundamental proposition that the Government of the 
| United States has a right to protect its own life in this way can 
| hot be denied. 

There is no answer to that proposition; there can be no answer 
to it. It is fundamental and it is conclusive. No man of intel- 
| lectual integrity, I believe, will find himself able to deny the 
right of any government to protect its own life by such a funda- 
mental provision as this. 

Such a denial would be monstrous, contrary to sound reason 
and common sense. Every individual recognizes that self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, and it is inconceivable 
to imagine a government, intended by its framers to endure, 
having no right to protect its own life. 

The Congress of the United States, in my judgment, has the 
power, both under the letter and the spirit of the Constitution, 
to pass a corrupt-practices act and to pass a bill providing for 
complete publicity not only of receipts and expenditures of 
committees engaged in influencing the election of Representa- 
tives “in two or more States,” but engaged in the “ nomina- 
tion” as well.as election “in a single State,” of Representatives 
| and also of Senators and of presidential electors. 
| All the money in the world can be used without publicity un- 
| der this bill if you leave a committee “in one State” at liberty 
| to use secretly such funds. Of what avail is your inhibition 

on a committee dealing with two or more States if you leave a 
| committee operating in individual States free to act without 
| publicity, to spend money contributed by the special interests 

of this country in buying Senators and in buying Members of 

the other House? -I object to the narrow manuer in which this 

bill is drawn— 
| In so far as it relates to committees only which operate in 





to 
forbid the election of 





“two or more States”; 
In so far as it relates to elections and not to nominations; 


— 


oe ween Quen ei, 


{ 
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In so far as it relates to “ Representatives” and not to Mr. OWEN. Yes, with pleasure. 

“‘Senators ” and “ presidential electors ” ; Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator suggests that 
In so far as it fails to describe and forbid corrupt practices; | should make void the election of a Senator or of a Re» 
In so far as it fails to declare void any nomination and elec- | brought about by corruption. What would the Se 

tion procured by corrupt practices. the provision in the Constitution which makes eac}) 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— judge of the qualifications, elections, and returns 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma | Members? Would the Senator think that, in viey 

yield to the Senator from Utah? provision—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. Mr, OWEN. I should say that that gives constituti 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator must criticize the exist- | rant for that which I now propose. 

ing law and not this bill. Mr. SUTHERLAND. But the Constitution sa, S 
Mr. OWEN. I criticize the existing bill, because this bill | House.” The Senate has no right to judge of the qu 

proposes to make law, and we are here for the purpose of mak- | élections, and returns—— 

ing law. I am not criticizing existing or past law, excepting so Mr. OWEN. Each House will determine the questio 

far as may be of interest and of service in writing a law now, | fications, elections, and returns if we pass this bill a: 

by correcting and improving the pending bill. I propose. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator from Oklahoma will| Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator does not let me fi 

permit me——- ae OWEN. I shall be glad to hear what the s 
Mr. OWEN. I will yield to the Senator, with pleasure. es z 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will get to the point of my sugges-| .Mr. SUTHERLAND. If you make provision that t! 

tion. The suggestion I make is that the thing to which the | Of Representatives, for example, shall be void under « 

Senator from Oklahoma objects is in the existing law, in the | Cumstances, then the House alone is not the judge of ; 

statute law, and is not in this bill. The existing law pro- | fications of its own Members. The Senate has parti 

vides—that is, the law passed June 25, 1910-——— it. As I understand the constitutional provision, i; 
Mr. OWEN. Does the existing bill provide for the control | tended that each House, acting separately and alone 

of a committee in individual States? be the judge of the qualifications, and so on, of its \ 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; the existing law does not. a ce ann of the 
Mr. OWEN. Does the existing bill provide for publicity of | 70™ Utah is too ingenious. It is more ingenious, in 1, 

s E : te i : ment, than sound. If this provision becomes a law 4 
the receipts and expenditures of an individual committee in the tatute of the United Sta i ho. 

States? Statute 0 e Un tes, it becomes a rule of law 1 


_ rr . : ‘ : : which the constitutional right of each House to deter 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. The existing bill does not, because it is qualifications of its own Members shall be exercised. 
simply an amendment to the existing law. t Mr. SUTHERLAND. But, if the Senator will pe: 
Mr. OWEN. That is what I am complaining of, that the ex- suppose we pass a law of that kind and a case nanan + 
isting bill is not drawn properly in that respect. involvi 1 : an , nfl 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. This is a House bill sent over to us, | “Y°lvias the election of a Representative, and t: 


it si : : the membership of the House concluded that he ougiit to be 
and it simply proposes to amend the existing law by adding to seated, could the Senate do anything about it, could : 
it certain provisions. 


nythi f ? all dep 
Mr. OWEN. That House bill is before the Senate of the do anything to enforce the law? Would it not all dej 


each House to do as it pleased with the matter, the watter 
United States, and I have a right to suggest or to propose an having been committed to —— House by the Peaahttat! n? 


amendment to it. f Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, of course each House y 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly. pass upon the qualifications of its own Members, but they would 
Mr. OWEN. I have a right to suggest an amendment to it, | pass on them under the light of the rule which is laid down by 

and I have a right to point out its deficiencies in that particular.:| the statute law of the United States in pursuance of consti- 

It does not avail the Senator to say that my objection relates to | tutional authority. 

something elise and omit to point out that my objection is well I most thoroughly approve the bill which has pa 

founded against the amended bill as brought in by the com-/| House providing for the publicity of contributions } 

mittee. election, but I believe the whole bill should be amended so that 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was simply directing the attention of | it should apply to every committee which undertakes to >i flu- 
the Senator to the fact that he was criticizing the bill for | ence in any way the election of Representatives in © 


not——— of Senators, whether “in two or more States” or in 
Mr. OWEN. The Senator is entirely mistaken. I am not | State. 


criticizing the past bill; I am criticizing the present deficiency, I hesitate somewhat to offer such an amendment for fe: 
in the pending bill. that it may bring about the defeat of the bill, but if it 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I quite understand that, but what I | ceptable and it can pass, I should like to see it done, 
was suggesting to the Senator was that his criticism applied not | a view to testing this matter, I shall offer such an 1! 
to the bill, but to the existing law. at the proper time. If Senators do not want to ado it 

Mr. OWEN. Itapplies to the bill; and the observation of the | is fur them to determine. If they do not like the fo rm 0 of tl , 
Senator from Utah, which applies to the act of June 25, 1910, | amendment and object only to the form, another form can be 
which is not before the Senate, is immaterial and irrelevant. | easily contrived and arranged. If they object to the principle 
This bill ought to be made complete now. Now is a good time. | proposed, they must indicate that by their vote. 
If not, why not? We have two Senators here on the floor now Mr. President, the committee amendment set forth in the new 
whose seats are assailed on the ground of corrupt practices. The | section 8 covers the expenses of primary or nominating election 
whole world is looking at us, and here we sit as a great legis- | for Representatives and Senators. I cordially acquicsce in this 
lative body failing in our duty to make thoroughly efficient a | proposal, for the reason that in many States, my own lud 
law which we have now the opportunity of making efficient. Ij} a nomination is practically equivalent to an election. Hi ‘my 
will not agree that this matter shall pass without my protest | own State, we put a limit on the amount of money which 
and without an earnest effort, so far as I can make it, to have | citizen can expend as a candidate for nomination. I t! 
a thoroughgoing corrupt-practices act now made a part of the | limit would be a wise provision to apply to the wl te 
bill. The parliamentary opportunity is here. Whether the will | States, and that an amendment to this bill would be reason- 
of the Senate of the United States is clear on this question will | able and just, providing that no candidate should exp’ 
speedily be known. campaign exceeding $7,500, including the primary 2) 

I favor an amendment enlarging the publicity of campaign | election. 
contributions. I should favor a much more drastic amendment It has been suggested that the Federal Government ] 
and provide for a thoroughgoing corrupt-practices act. It will | right to “invade” the State by this requirement of | 
not require a long act. An act of 20 lines will suffice. All that | of campaign contributions and expenditures in the n or 
is necessary is to make void any election of a Senator or a | primaries. This suggestion of “invading” the State sv , 
Member of the House of Representatives who uses money in | me to be the use of terms intended to arouse the prejulice °° 
excess of a reasonable limit. That will suffice. It will be a | those who feel strongly on the so-called “ States’ rigl's y= 
substantial advance, at all events. My State limits the ex- | Such an argument stirs up ancient prejudice. In point o! *": 
penditures of a Senator to $3,000. That is not very large, but | there is no “invasion” of State rights in requiring po” 
it will suffice. who seek to become officers of the United States to moe [''" 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator | lic the amount of money which they expend in hav! » 
a question? selves nominated or elected to a Federal office. ‘Tlic 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma | tion of Federal officers and the election of Federa! 
yield to the Senator from Utah? Federal business and not State business. 





ndament 
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every citizen of the State of Oklahoma is a citizen of Okla- 
“a indeed, but he is also a citizen of the United States, and 
citizen of the United States he has a distinct relation to 
rederal Government that should not be ignored or lost sight 

It is true that citizens of States are also citizens of the 
1 4 States, and have a double function. Citizens of the 
State pay taxes to the State and as citizens of the United States 
‘hor pay taxes to the United States. Citizens of the State may 
onder qilitary and other duty to the State and as United 
siates citizens may render military duty to the United States, 
mnt the nomination and election of Federal officers by United 
<+ntes citizens is Federal business, and it is of vital importance 
to the Federal Government that the nomination and election of 
senators and Representatives should be honestly made and not 

-ht with money in the open market. 

I have no sympathy with the strained arguments and forced 
construction of the Constitution which Senators squeeze into 
their interpretations of our national organic laws that prevent 
the Nation from putting an end to the devilment and corrupt 
practice that has degraded our Government. 

Mr. President, I understand perfectly well that men of the 
hest intentions may use money on a large scale for publicity 
during a campaign in having brass bands and flambeau torch- 
light processions and in buying uniforms for a thousand men 


Ol 


+ a time to stir up enthusiasm. It is a very bad practice. It | 
is bogus: it is mischievous; it has a bad effect upon the public | 


mind. It causes a large expenditure of money. We have not 
been in this country led to regard such conduct as such corrupt 
practices; yet it would be far better to class such expenditure 
of money as a corrupt practice, to confine the expenditure of 
money in elections to legitimate purposes, and not subject the 
yoter to the hypnotic effect of brass bands, flambeaux clubs, 
and the hurrah that confuses his judgment and excites his 
loyalty for one faction or the other. 

It would be far better to give no such artificial and grossly 
unfair advantage to a rich candidate over a poor candidate. 

The Federal Government has the power and the plain duty 
to see to it that its officers should be honestly nominated and 
honestly elected. Some have suggested that the election by a 
State of its own Senators is a State function, and that such 
State should not be interfered with in the choice of its own 
Senators. The answer to this is that the Senators chosen from 
Illinois yote upon the taxation of Oklahoma and of every other 
State in the Union. The Senators from Rhode Island vote upon 
the business of California as a part of the Republic. They 


yote upon the taxation of Massachusetts and of Michigan and | 


of Utah and of Pennsylvania, and the Senators chosen from 
Oklahoma in like manner vote upon the interests of every other 
State in the Union, and undertake to determine what shall be 
the policy of the law in relation to Michigan and Utah and 
Massachusetts. 

I am strongly opposed to the lumber interests buying the 
‘ight to a yote on the floor of the United States Senate by which 


= can vote = tax on the people of Oklahoma who must buy 
umper. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I have been listening with much interest to 
what the Senater has said about the point of a committee op- 
erating in two States; that it makes a sort of restriction on 
getting what we want to get at by this bill. The Senator has 
observed, of course, that the first part of the bill—that is, the bill 
which came from the House—reiterates that, and is drawn in 
conformity with existing law; that is, it is confined—— 

Mr. OWEN. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. LODGE. It is confined to committees. But in what the 
Senator said ft seems to me that he omitted to point out that 
the seetion proposed by the Senate no longer confines it to a 
committee operating in more than one State, but requires re- 
turns from candidates, which, in my judgment, is the proper 
way to reach the matter. It requires returns of the amounts 
‘xpended by candidates for Representative in Congress and 
candidates for Senator; and no matter whether the money be 
Spent in one State or in part of one State, under section 8 he 
has to make a return of his expenses. 

Mr. OWEN. If the committee were forbidden to expend any 
money at all except through the candidate, then the bill as 
= being so amended, I should think it would suffice. 

Mr. LODGE. The proposed amendment of the section is all 
right on that point, I think. 

Mr. OWEN. I think So, as far as it goes. 


Mr. LODGE. But, then, of course, the House bill is simpl 
’ py a 
Slight enlargement of the old law. . 
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Mr. OWEN. I think that if the committee were forbidden to 
spend money, and it were left solely in the hands of the candi- 
date and his agents, and the bill so amended, it would suftice. 

Mr. LODGE. If we were to require that the returns called 
for in the amended section 5 should be made by the candidates, 
as we require in the section relating to primaries, then we 
should get a full return, of course. 

Mr. OWEN. And in that contingency we should forbid 
body else expending any money. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to see that done, but I wil! say 
to the Senator that I am anxious to see the bill passed, and J 
do not feel as if I at least—perhaps others may be able to do 
so—ought to attempt materially to change the bill which might 
endanger its passage here by causing long-continued delay and 
debate. That is what I am afraid of. 

Mr. OWEN. Is there anyone who will oppose such an amend 
ment? 

Mr. LODGE. I think if we were to make section 5 corre 
spond to section 8 we should improve the bill: but I do not 
want to offer any amendment, because I want the bill to pass 

Mr. OWEN. I also want the bill to pass. 

Mr. LODGE. We can perfect it in the future, just 
improving and perfecting the existing law. 

Mr. OWEN. I want the bill passed, and I shall not insist 
upon anything that would cause the defeat of what is proposed. 
I would rather have something than nothing, but I should like 
to know who it is that proposes to deny full relief. I want to 
know the cause, and if I can not get the cause, I should like 
to see who it is that will oppose by dilatory action. TI is 
all. There is a way of ascertaining things without open con- 
fession in court. 

The Senators from Pennsylvania are not the representative 
of Pennsylvania alone; they are Senators of the United States, 
paid by the United States, and vote upon the affairs of 46 
States, besides sundry Territories, and upon the affairs of mil- 
lions of human beings in the islands of the sea controlled by 
the United States. 

In my judgment, the Congress of the United States has the 
constitutional power to pass this act as amended. 

In my judgment, it is the solemn duty of the Congress of the 
United States not only to pass this act as amended, but to go 
much further and to pass a thoroughgoing corrupt-practices 
act as a part of this bill and to amend it to cover the deficiencies 
I have pointed out, that is: 

First. Make it apply to all committees influencing the elec- 
tions of Members of the House, whether operating in two or 
more States or in only one State. 

Second. Make it apply to nominations as well as elections. 

Third. Make it apply to Senators and presidential electo 

Fourth. Limit the amount of money to be 
forbid in terms corrupt practice and penalize it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state theamend 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Resp]. 

The Secrerary. At the end of the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following: 


No such candidate for the Senate or House of Representatives shall 


any- 


, a8 we are 


rs 
expended and 


expend, or cause to be expended, a sum in the aggregate exceeding 10 
cents for each voter in his district or State. No candidate ull ex 
end more money than it is lawful to expend under the law ’ th 
State in which he resides. No candidate for the Senate shall, directly 


or indirectly, contribute amy money or thing of value to assist in pro 
curing the nomination or election of any member of the legislature of 
his State. No candidate for the Senate or House of Representatives 
shall promise any office or his influence or support for office to any 
person for the purpose of procuring the support of such person. No 
person guilty of violating the provisions of this act shall be seated in 
either the House of Representatives or the Senate, and if any person 
shall be seated he may be removed if found guilty of such violation: 
Provided, however, That no candidate for the United States Senate shall 
expend exceeding $5,000 and no candidate for the House of Representa- 
tives shall expend exceeding $1,500 in any campaign for nomination 
and election. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the amendment now 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri is very much broader 
than that first proposed. I notice that he has introduced an 
entirely new feature, namely, the provision that under certain 
circumstances—I do not recall the exact expression—mem) 
shall not be seated. 

I ask the Senator from Missouri what he says to the consti 
tutional provision that each House shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members. Sup 
pose we pass this law; suppose we declare that the election 
shall be void; that a man under such circumstances shall! not 
be seated, and a Representative is elected in spite of these pro- 


visions of the law. The matter comes up before the House, 
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No court can deal with it, because the Constitution has submit- 
ted the question to the House of Representatives. The ma- 
jority of the House of Representatives vote to seat the Member. 
What are you going to do about it? Is this a matter for leg- 
islation, or is it not a matter that must be left under the Con- 
stitution to each House to deal with separately? 

Mr. REED. Beyond any doubt if this bill was passed it 
would be a law. Beyond any doubt if the Senate saw fit to 
seat a man who had violated the law there would be no power 
in our Government to withhold the hand of the Senate if it 
saw fit to do that act. But if we had such a law on the statute 
books to-day and men”“came here admitting that they had ex- 
pended $107,000, or $2 a vote for every vote they got in their 
State, it would not take us very long, I think, to get a vote in 
this body to oust the gentleman who had been guilty of that 
sort of conduct. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask to have that provision of the amend- 
ment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will again read the portion of the amendment. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

No candidate for the Senate or House of Representatives shall prom- 
ise any office or bis influence or support for office to any person for the 
purpose of procuring the support of such person. No person guilty of 
violating the provisions of this act shall be seated in either the House 


of Representatives or the Senate, and if any person shall be seated he 
may be removed if found guilty of such violation. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
further yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not the Senator from Missouri think that 
that provision if enacted would be void on its face? 

Mr. REED. I do not think it is void upon its face. 

Mr. BORAH. The Constitution says that each House shall 
be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield, through the Senator from Idaho, to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. REED. When the Senator from Idaho is through I will 
be glad to yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. BORAH. Did the Senator from California desire to 
address me? 

Mr. WORKS. 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from California if the 
Senator from Missouri yields to him through me. 

Mr. WORKS. 
what difference there would be in this disqualification of one 
elected a Member of the House, for example, and a provision 
of law that would disqualify him if he were under a certain age. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is a constitutional provision. 

Mr. WORKS. I understand it is a constitutional provision 
as the Senator suggests. But while the House of Representa- 
tives may determine the qualifications of its own Members, cer- 
tainly we could determine by law what those qualifications 
are, and it is hardly fair to presume that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will violate a law, which is enacted by both Houses 
and approved by the President. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not agree with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I contend that the House and Senate together, in 
other words, Congress, can not pass a law which will take it 
out of the power of each House, acting for itself and alone, to 
determine who shall sit as its Members. Each House judges of 
the qualifications of its Members, and we by law can not de- 
prive each or either House of that power. We can not control 
it by statute. If we should pass a law adding any qualifica- 
tion that is not found in the Constitution itself in other pro- 
visions of it as a prerequisite to a seat, the law would be void 
upon its face, because it would be an attempt to take from 
each House the power to determine who shall sit as Members 
of either House, and put the power in both Houses to deter- 
mine who may or who may not sit as Members of each House. 
There can not be any question, in my judgment, about that 
legal proposition. 

Mr. REED. Is the Senator through? 

Mr. BORAH. I am for the present. 

Mr. REED. I am surprised at that objection coming from 
the source it does. I have understood that the Senator is a 
great advocate of the principle of direct elections and direct 


I desire to address my inquiry to the Senator 
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primaries now, before the Constitution is amended. 
he has been properly so, and yet every lawyer knows 
laws which exist in two or three States providing 
people shall express their choice in a primary ani 
members of the legislature shall obey that primary 

no potentiality whatever because the Constitution 

entire control in the State legislatures. Nevertheless 

have been passed and these laws have been found 
satisfactorily, for their moral force. 

But I go further than that. While Congress alon 
upon the election and the qualification of its Me) 
House of its own Members—while that is the « 
provision, does that mean to say that by public law \ 
prescribe what the qualifications of membership ; 
the method by which a man shall arrive here? 

The Constitution then comes in and undertakes | 
Congress shall have the power to decide on the qua 
the Member under the law. In other words, the 
instead of allowing a court to determine who sh:l! 
body, said that this body should be its own court, ; 
decide the question itself. But that is to decide the 
fact. Does that deprive Congress of the power to leg 
with reference to how men shall come here—how tlh 
shall be held? I think not. We have already gone 
ground. We have already passed—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator fro 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I want to finish my sentence. 
of course. 

We have already passed many laws relating to « 
Congressmen; we have already passed laws relat 
matters of that kind, and when a man comes to Con: 
gress does judge of his election and of his qualific:: 
gress is presumed to obey that public law of the lan 
not obey it, then the law simply is rendered nugit 
it is not to be presumed Congress will do. 

So whatever law we pass in this land may be rei 
and void by the courts if they refuse to enforce it. 13 
not presume the courts will do that. 

Now, I put it to the Senator in all candor and in al! { 
Does he believe, first, that Congress has no power 
how an election shall be held—— 

Mr. BORAH. I will answer that. 

Mr. REED. To limit the expenditure of candid: 
he does believe that—I put the second question 
enactment of such a law as this—placing a limi( 
have a good moral effect at least? And then I | 
question to him: If Congress can not limit the ey 
tainly a legislative body could not limit the ex; 
Member of this Senate and make it valid and bindi 
pel the Senate to obey it? Would it not be true, th: 
country is in the unfortunate situation where nei(! 
eral legislative authorities nor the State legislative 
can protect the elections of Senators from the abus 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know whether I can re 
several questions, but I think I can answer them ail | 
ing the first. 

Section 5 of the Constitution, Article I, provides t! 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, retur: 
eations of its own members, and a majority of each s 
quorum, etc. 

Now, the Senator says that Congress may do so 
reference to the election, providing against the use 
and such matters. 

I agree with that proposition, and if the amendni 
Senator from Missouri went no further than that I \ 
raise the objection I have raised from a legal stand] 

But the Senator from Missouri goes further, 4 
upon a moment's reflection he will see that he goes | 
cause by law he undertakes to say that certain disq 
shall unseat a Member of the lower House of © 
instance. We can not do that. We can provide for ( 
and the method of elections and we can go a cert 
with reference to prescribing what the parties shal! | 
they shall not, or what showing they shall make 
come here for the purpose of asking for a seat. 

But, Mr. President, when those things are pre 
when those facts are before this body, this body alone 
whether or not it unseats him or disqualifies him for | 
tion, and the House of Representatives alone will s:) 
its Member is entitled to a seat or is disqualified. — 

We can not as a joint body, we can not as Corner 
that a man having spent $100,000 shall not have 2 sv! 
lower House of Congress. We can say that, upon bayins ‘ 


Then | 


¢ § 
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tod that amount, he must file his certificate with the | 
- and then the House itself may say whether or not that 
unseat him. 
WORKS. 
‘ons of the Senator from Idaho on questions of law, par- 
rly as to the construction of the Constitution. But I think 
is absolutely and entirely wrong on this proposition. Un 
ibtedly, as he says, each House must determine the qualifi 
oations of its Members. That is to say, the power to determine 
{ estion of qualifications is placed in the two bodies. But 
+ does not prevent the Congress of the United States fro: 
mining in advance what those qualifications are—— 
BORAH. Mr. President—— 
r. WORKS. Just one moment—except where the provisi 
icts with the Constitution, as I think this does not. 
‘ir. CULBERSON. Mr. President, 
Constitution to which I shall 
» the attention of the Senate 
‘ read it. 
) nerson shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the 
¢ 20 years, and been 9 years a citizen of the United States, and 
ll not. when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for wh 


sen. 


rope! 


doubtless the provision 


in this connection. But I 








ull be ci 
he rule is that when the Constitution prescribes the qualifi- 
ns for office the mention of those qualifications is exclusiv« 
| others, and they can not be added to ors 
hy legislative enactment. That is the point‘!to which I invite 
he attention of the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. I was about to refer to a similar provision 

th respect to Members of the House of Representatives. The 
Senator from Texas will observe that these provisions are nega- 
tive in their character 

Mr. OWEN. Sure. 

Mr. WORKS. That no one shall be a Senator except he has 
certain qualifications; but it does not provide that there may 
not be other limitations of his rights to serve, by any means. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Except by implication, and the mention 
atively of the qualifications in the Constitution is ex- 
e of all others. That is the uniform rule both in the 
‘ ruction of statutory law and constitutional law, I think. 








ir. WORKS. Certainly so, if the provision is an affirmative 
one, that the party having certain qualifications shall be en 


titled to hold the office. 
is not an affirmative provision. 
under certain conditions, and there may be other qualifi 


itions 


1 without infringing upon the provisions of the Constitu- | ° 


tion at all. 

The provision with respect to Representatives is that 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained the 
age of 25 years and been 7 years a citizen of the United States, and 
W shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which 
he shall be chosen. 

‘ow, undoubtedly there could be no provision which could 
conflict with those negative provisions, but there is nothing in 
the Constitution which prevents the Congress of the United 
States from imposing a disqualification such as is now pro 

sed in addition to those provided by the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. LODGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
California yield? 

Mr. WORKS. 


I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 
Mr. BORAH. 


I want to ask the Senator from California, 


suppose we should pass an act of Congress, a law, providing | 


that a 





Member should not be entitled to a seat in either House 
ngress, or he should be disqualified if it should be as- 
certained he had expended $100,000 in his election. Then we 
would have fixed a disqualification which would deny him a 
seat, which would make it impossible for him to take his 


Sé€ 





) 


_Mr. WORKS. If the House of Representatives determined 
that that disqualification existed. It would be left to it to 
cetermine that question. 

Mr. BORAH. Then the Senator from California and I do 
hot disagree at all. What I have been contending for all the 
Ume is that the House and the Senate each must determine for 
itself what that disqualification shall be—— 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. And whether or not it exists. 

Mr. OWEN. Under the law. 

Mr. BORAH. Not under the law. The law can not erect 
a standard or fix a disqualification binding upon either branch 
of Congress. Each House may seat or unseat, regardless of 
any such law. Each House is the sole judge of the qualifica- 


ee its Members, and Congress can not take away that 


ibtracted from | 


| 


Mr. President, I have great respect for the | is 


refer has already been 


But that is not the provision here. It | Pry” 
It simply negatives the right 


: 1 
the qualifications are is another 


constitutional provision provid * for 
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Mr. WORKS. There can be no q 
s the question of d 
o l I ited States deter: t d ] 
inty of the House to ire ie ( 
i q stion We can not pi i 
prevent a Member taking his seat in th 
t it Congress may pass an act | vi 
Repre tives should ruided in determini 
BORAH. It woi only be persuasive 
} 1! ral effect. It would not | l 
in other words, if the House saw fit to 
not unseat him. 
Mr. WORKS. That would be conclusive, | 
he sol f that. But the Se is 
ol itatives would ul 
BORAH. Then the Senator and I 
t « Llouse t t 
I do ink the Set f ( 2 
fr. LODGI Mr. I as 
< ( wi } ‘ } 
[Mr. CULBERSON] I il id 
juailfications tated i ( 
catively or not, are conclu id 
but I am very sure there is a ca here 
by one of the States t re len ot a 
in the district from which he was chosen It 
the Constitution required ly residence in tl 
qualification could not be extended or added to. 
I think there is a direct case on that poir t 


in that case it was a State—could 1 
I think it 


was stated broadly that no « 
added. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I call the ution of tl 








Massachusetts to a statement, 
just said, in Willoughby on the C t 
reads: 
It is plain that no State may add qualifications 5 
‘onstitution of Members of Cong! 
ha g i ‘ 
W } 1 ! r 
‘ n I ‘ 
l sta t to | ‘ 
ictior x t S 
He efers to Hind ‘ S na ] 
Ss aut rity 
\iy VORKS | é ed 
chusetts is in no s irallel « Che 
cl ge the qua rs ded in t 
to residence ind it w a, ther ‘ 
with the Constitution 
Mr. OWEN. Section 5 provides that 
Each Hot shall be the judge of ! 
tion 


means one thing ane 


if the pre 
residence should be violated it might be 


visions are negative. You may not ] 


| change the age fixed by the Constitu 

| nothing in the Constitution to prev othe 
| added by law, but there is in the Consti' 
warrant of common sense, a plai Ww 


| 
| 


that the Congress may at any time mal 
tions relating to the times, places, and man 
tions for Senators and Representatives. 1 
to be a change in the manner of elections and 
pose a suitable penalty. It is authorized by tl 
and is not denied by the Constitution. 

The House of Representatives may judge the 
under the law, but the House of Representati 


a law by itself to fix the qualifications of Member 


it, except in the manner provided for the m 

of the United States by act of the House and 

approval of the President of the United Stat 
Mr. BORAH. I want to read just : 

Willoughby on the Constitution, which is a 

paragraph from Mr. Story, which I will! not 
Though essentially a judicial function, the 

as to whether the constitutional qualificati 


been met is, by the Constitution, placed 
two Houses of Congress. It thus ha; 


itions addi to 


» that are mentioned 


may formally impose qualifi 
the Constitution or waive tl 
tice do either of these thin 


n 


ee ee 8 tere Sate eee enn ti | 


=e 
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In other words, both Houses together can not add any quali- 
fications other than those 
Kach House may, in the exercise of its power to determine who 
shall be a Member of it, add any qualification it sees fit—that 
is, ay judge—and there is no power to review its judgment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not intend to weary the 
Senate by repeating the argument on this question. In view of 
this language of the Constitution— 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age 
of 30 years and been 9 years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when eiected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen 

No one will claim that a State legislature or that Congress 
could provide that a man must be admitted who was 29 years 
of age. That would be in the face of that section. 

But the question is this: Does that language providing the 
qualifications of the Members bar both Congress and the States 
from adding any other qualifications? I think it will hardly be 
contended that it goes to the extent of barring Congress from 
legislating with reference at least to the manner of election. 

What is sought to be done here is to provide a manner or a 
method or a portion of the manner by which a Senator can be 
elected. 

We might turn this measure around and say that no candi- 
date for the Senate shall proceed in any other or different 
manner than this and prescribe certain rules. What we are 
trying to do is to map out the rule and point the path which 
must be traveled by every man who comes to this Senate; and 
I think we find the warrant for that in the language that the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] quoted: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

When, therefore, we say, as I am insisting we should say by 
this amendment, that no candidate in seeking to be elected 
shall expend more than certain sums of money, when the bill 
amended by the committee undertakes to say that certain 
things shall not be done, we are simply undertaking to regulate 
the manner of the election; and if that which is sought to be 
done by the amendment can not be done because of the Consti- 
tution, then no thing that is sought to be done by the committee 
amendments or by the bill itself can be done under the Con- 
stitution. All these provisions are in the same boat, and they 
must go over the same constitutional Niagara at the same 
moment of time, for if the Constitution inhibits and bars one, it 
bars them all. 

Now, will any Senator claim that we could not pass a public 
statute? I ask the Senator from Idaho—I am appealing to his 
candor, and I have the utmost respect for his ability as a Jaw- 
yer—would the Senator claim that we could not pass a law 
which would provide that any man who was guilty of bribery 
and the buying of his way into the Senate should be guilty of a 
felony and upon conviction of that felony that he should be 
sent to the penitentiary? 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. REED. In just a moment. You say that is not regu- 
lating the election, that is punishing an act. Will the Senator 
say that you could not add to that “and such person shall be 
disqualified to sit in the Senate of the United States”? I think 
it is drawing the line pretty strong to say that could not be 
added as a penaity. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have not drawn the line. I 
am simply reading the Constitution, which drew the line before 
I reached the arena of action. The Constitution reserves that 
judging power to another tribunal and places it in that body 
alone; not in this body and the other body acting jointly under 
the law, but each acting for itself and exercising its judgment 
whenever the matter comes before it. 

The only effect of such a law, if you would call a void act 
a law, would be simply its persuasive force or its moral force. 
I have no doubt as a matter of law but what if Congress should 
pass an act saying that a man who spent money in a certain 
way should be guilty of felony, and added thereto that he should 
also be denied his seat—that as matter of law it would be 
void? 

Mr. REED. Would not a court have the right to add that as 
a part of the judgment? ; 

Mr. BORAH. If the court should enter judgment that a man 
should not sit in this body under certain conditions, we would 
not be under constitutional obligations to pay any attention to 
the judgment whatever. The courts can not determine who 
shall sit in this body; and the Congress of the United States 
can not make a law conferring jurisdiction upon the courts to 
determine who shall sit here. 

Mr. REED. The Senator and I are in agreement on that. 
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Mr. OWEN. I suggest to the Senator from Missonri 
of conduct to be a felony on the part of a candidate. ; 
date, being guilty, would be barred from his seat on ¢! 
the House of Representatives as having been guilty of 
and having therefore violated the law which Congr 
constitutional right to pass, it removes him from { 
So the very instance proposed by the Senator would 
show that Congress has the power to remove him f; 
the qualified list. 

Mr. BORAH, , Permit me to ask the Senator from 0 
a question, 

Mr. REED. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose all the Senator says has ta! 
and he has been convicted of a crime, but suppose the || 
Representatives should say that in its judgment it w 
seat him; that he is entitled to sit; how would we re 
act and how would we get him out? 

Mr. OWEN. We would not review it at all. They 
judges of his qualifications, but it is not to be pres 
the House of Representatives will fail to judge pr. 
truly the cases brought before them. 

Mr. BORAH. That is a pure matter of the mora! 
the so-called law, but as a legal proposition, suppose the 1] 
should say that, notwithstanding this verdict of the 
not think this man is guilty of corruption and w 
exclude him, would the Senator from Oklahoma rr 
action? 

Mr. OWEN. The action would not be reviewable. 

Mr. BORAH. You would have to go back to th 
and review it in another election, and, as has been | 
said, that is the only way you can review it. 

Mr. OWEN. That does not at all affect the real mp 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator f: 
what would be the effect of the House of Representat 
mining that an applicant was qualified for a seat wl 
under the age provided by the Constitution? Would 
any remedy? 

Mr. BORAH. 
are concerned. 

Mr. WORKS. 


There would not be any remedy as far ; 


As far as anybody is concerned ? 


Mr. BORAH. That is exactly the contention which I } 
been. making, that the House is the sole judge anid | Si 
is the sole judge of the qualifications and the elec| f 





Members. 

Mr. WORKS. Then, there is no difference betw: 
and the Senator from Idaho, that the House of Repr 
or the Senate in any case is the sole judge of the gu: S, 
but itis fair to presume that if the qualifications were in { 
the House of Representatives would rightly decide. 

Mr. BORAH. With respect to those qualifica thev 
might not, but even if they decided wrongly their de vould 
be conclusive. 

Mr, CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. CULBERSON. In hearing the proposed ame! 
the Senator from Missouri read from the desk I und 
to provide that in a certain contingency not mentioned 'n 
Constitution of the United States the person should | 
cluded from the right to a seat in the Senate. I ex)! 
opinion offhand that the mention of the qualification «| 
tor in the Constitution thereby excluded the Congress |! 
ing to or subtracting from the qualifications mentiv 
Constitution. If the Senator from Missouri will peri! 

Mr. REED. Certainly. . 

Mr, CULBERSON (continuing). I will read from Cooley 0 
Constitutional Limitations the rule, as I announced it trou 
recollection : 

Another rule of construction is that when the Constifu' 
the circumstances under which a right may be exercised or 
imposed, the specification is an implied prohibition agains " 
interference to add to the condition or to extend the pens: hte 
cases. On this ground it has been held by the supreme ©"! 
land that where the Constitution defines the qualifications ©! 
it is not in the power of the legislature to change or supe! 
unless the power to do so is =. or by necessary implica 
ferred by the Constitution itself. Other cases recognizits 
principle are referred to in the note. : 

Among which cases is the St. Joseph, and so forth, | road 
Co. v. Buchanan County Court, Thirty-ninth Missouri, | ee 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the very distinguished “U\ 
from Texas has read us some law that nobody disput — 
one claims that we can change the Constitution wit! Senate 
to the qualification of a Member. What is contended ars ” 
is that Congress does have the right to provide the time av 
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tke place and the manner of electing Senators, and having that 
, it has the right to provicle that an election shall be held 


> 9 certain way, and that the men who are running for office | 


proceed in a certain way, and under that authority we 
. limit the amount of money that is used in a general cam- 
m for purposes that would not be felonious, just the same 


« we could provide by law that no man should be seated in the | 


senate of the United States or in Congress who had procured 
his seat by bribery. ; 
~ The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] undertakes to meet that 
hiection by saying that if we pass such a law and the House 
re nresentatives does not enforce it, but sees fit to seat the 
\ember, there is no appeal from that action. That is true. 
if the House of Representatives or the Senate refuse to obey 
inv law there is no power on earth that will make either body 
obey the law. But because the House is the judge of its own 
‘Members, because it is the judicial tribunal in which the ques- 
ti yy is settled, it does not mean to say that it is not bound in 
its decision as a matter of law and as a matter of conscience 
to obey a law which has been passed. 

it f true if we do not obey it nobody can send us to jail 
for it, nobody can commit the Senate, and nobody can appeal 
from the action of the Senate; but it is equally true that if 
any legal question comes before the Supreme Court of the United 
States and it happens to decide it wrong, that is an end of the 
matter, there is no appeal from it. It is true to-day that if 
the Senate saw fit to seat a man here who was 21 years of age, 
there is no power on earth which could interfere with that gen- 
tleman occupying the seat, because the Constitution has re- 
served to this body the right to decide.- When the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho argues that because we can not appeal from 
the Senate, therefore we have no right to pass the law, he 
might just as well argue against the constitutional provision 
for a wise, a prudent, or a proper measure, because if the 
Senate does not obey the Constitution there is no power to 
make it obey it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. The question, therefore, is not to be determined 
by whether there is any power to compel the Senate to obey a 
law or not; but the question comes back to us, Do we have any 
power to prescribe the conditions upon which a man shall 
arrive here? Does the Senator maintain that we can not pass a 
valid and binding law providing that no man shall be guilty of 
bribery in order to secure a seat in Congress? 

Mr. BORAH. I did not understand the question of the 
Senator. 

Mr. REED. I say, would the Senator claim that we could 
not pass a law providing that no man should be guilty of 
bribery in order to secure a seat in Congress? Have we the 
power to pass it? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; no doubt 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. . 

Mr. BORAH. I maintain that we could not pass a law which 
would say that a man who had been guilty of bribery should 
not be seated in this Chamber. 'The Senate will determine for 
a. a man shall be seated and when he shall not be 
seated. 

Mr. REED. In other words, then, the difference between the 
Senator from Idaho and myself is this: He does not object to 
limiting the amount of money which shall be expended and 
saying that a man shall not expend more than that, but he 
maintains that we ought to stop at that point and leave it to the 
Senate to say on its own motion whether or not it will seat him. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words. Mr. President, the difference 
between the Senator and myself is as to what constitutes a 
legal enactment, The Senator thinks that we can go so far as 
to say that when a party has spent so much money he can 
thereby be deprived of his seat here. If I thought we could do 
that I would not have any objection at all. But if it turns out 
that we have not the power to say he shall be seated then our 
act would be futile and we would not have accomplished what 
the Senator desires to accomplish. What I say is that we can 
require a Member of the House of Representatives—or I had 
better say of the Senate—to file a certificate disclosing the 
amount of money which has been expended; but we can not 
add that he shall be disqualified from holding a seat in either 
branch by reason of that fact, because that judgment is re- 
Served for another tribunal. We must abide by the judgment 
of either House when the facts are before either House as to 
the violation or compliance with the law. 

The Senator referred to the fact that I said if the House 
of Representatives and the Senate should not see fit to obey 
the law—but, Mr. President, we differ right there. I claim it 








is not a law; that being in conflict with the terms of the 
stitution it law; that it is void from 
ginning, and it is not a violation of ihe law at all. 


Con 


never becomes a the be- 


Mr. REED. What constitutional provision does it violate? 

Mr. BORAH. That each House shall be the judge of the 
qualifications of its own Members. It does not say both Houses 
Shall be the judges of the qualifications of its Members, and 
when we fix a qualification which unseats a Member we make 
the Houses jointly the judges of the qualifications the 
Members of each House. 

Mr. REED. Would that not also be true of that provision 
of the Constitution which provides the age? Would say 
that because one section of the Constitution provid he age 
a Senator that that section is in conflict with the section wl ! 
gives to the Senate the right to determine the qualifications of 
its Member? 

Mr. BORAH. The provision to which the Senator is 
referring is in the Constitution itself. 

Mr. REED. It is in the Constitution itself, and it certai 
does not conflict. There is one provision of the Constitut 
which declares that a man must be 30 years of age. Here is 


another provision of the Constitution which makes the Senate 
the judge of the qualifications of its own Members. Those two 
are not inconsistent. The second provision simply means that 
the Senate shall judge as to the facts under the provision as to 
whether the man has arrived at the age of 30 years. If the 
Senate does not judge it right, of course that is the end of it: 
there is no appeal. But that is a provision that is put in here 
in order to protect the legislative branch of the Government and 
preserve its independence from all other branches. 

If the Senate can unseat a man who comes here 
hus paid bribe money to secure his place here, then it is under 
its general power, it is true, to judge of his qualifications. 
There is no such provision in the Constitution. Yet the Sen- 
ate has always exercised the right to oust a man who comes 
here wrongfully; and I can not understand why, if 
has the right to make laws providing for the time, manner, and 
place of an election of Senators, it can not prescribe as a part 
of that manner that money shall not be used, and can not pro- 
vide further, by the action. of both bodies, that the man shall 
not be entitled to his seat. But that still allows the Senate to 
decide the question of fact as to whether he shall sit 
not, and from that there is no appeal. 

Mr. President, I have prolonged this controversy far beyond 
my intention and I ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. CRAWFORD, and Mr. SUTHERLAND ad. 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. BACON. I make the point of order that when a Sena- 
tor calls for the yeas and nays and another Senator addresses 
the Chair for the purpose of continuing the debate, the demand 
for the yeas and nays can not be entertained. 

Mr. REED. I withdraw it. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri with- 
draws the demand for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, so that the Recorp may be right, 
I simply apologize for taking so much time, and I really meant 
to notify the Senate that when we voted I wanted a 
nay vote. I did not, however, have the slightest 
cutting off any Senator who wanted the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the circumstances, the 
tor’s request would not have cut off any Senator who desired 
to speak. 

Mr. REED. I was not trying to do so. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I call for the reading of the proposed 
amendment or for the reading of that portion of it referring to 
the exercise of influence in the election of members of the leg 
islature. There is something of that sort in the amendme 
and I want to hear it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the portion of the amendment to which the Senat 
from South Dakota refers. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the whole amendment be 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the entire amendment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
the following words: 

No such candidate for the Senate or House of Representatives shall 
expend, or cause to be expended, a sum in the aggregate exceeding 10 
cents for each voter in his district or State. No candidate shall ex 
pend more money than it is lawful to expend under the laws of the 
State in which he resides. No candidate for the Senate shall, directly 
or indirectly, contribute any money or thing of value to assist in pro- 


a id who 


here or 


from 


Missouri asks 


yea-and 
thought of 


Sena- 


read, Mr. 


re-egey 


2 en Re coc | er one a 





AG, 
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curing the nomination or election of any member of the legislature of vith the le iousne i ; 
his State. No candidate for the Senate or House of Representatives - 2 law, but the consciousness of imputation of the 


shall promise any office or his influence or support for office to any tion of the law. 
person Zor the perpose of pooceting the “7 ont of sock pero. No But however that may be, whether that would be a « 
person guilty of violating the provisions of this act shall be seated in 2cUaAL . i abs £ imina 
either the House of Representatives or the Senate, and if any person a en not “ the eae a direct criminal 
shall be seated, he may be removed if found guilty of such violation, | be inflic y a judgment of a Federal court, I am unw! 
Py ovided, hows war, Be, cnntitate Sor i pattcs penton Senate shall | extend the Federal criminal jurisdiction to that ex; 
expend exceeding $5, and no candidate for the House of Represent- "Ou re . : me 
atives = expend exceeding $1,500 in any campaign for nomination or Suueee St seca han a oe - os 
and election. . at trouble 
anal : ‘ - | simply that it would extend the Federal criminal jurisqi 
Mr. OWEN. I suggest to the Senator from Missouri that the | 4, nfs I am opposed, for I do not thiex ae 
amount named in the amendment is very small, and that, if he | pont was organized with a view to havine a al 
would consent to it, I believe it would be better if he would put | opiminal jurisdiction of its courts to be exercised with . 
the amount permitted to be expended by a Senator at $10,000 | to the citizen—but it puts an immense power in the 1; 
and by a Member of the House of Representatives at $5,000. any irresponsible party to institute criminal procee a 
Mr. REED. I think that is pretty large; but I would rather Federal courts upon allegations of what occurred mags ty 
have it $10,000 and $5,000, respectively, and have the amend- : 4 oo 
Sc election, because the amendment as reported by the co) 
ment supported than to have no limit at all, as the present bill is not confined to the manner of the publication a ee 
proposes; and if that is the desire I shall accept the suggestion. but it extends to the smallest promise that on ; : a 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri modi- to another while he was a candidate as to ie he * 
fies his amendment in the manner which will now be stated by for him in case he should be elected It opens too oi “sh 
the Secretary. : : . su id 
4 : . . to the entire irresponsible class of any community t 
The Secrerary. It is proposed to modify the last proviso inj. . sais Ie S ee aa 
the amendment, so that it will read: in a position where, however innocent they may be, th 


be very great hardship and very great embarrassment : 
Provided, bowtee, 22 ~ py i che Uaiind States Haneie shall | great injustice. 

expend exceeding ,000 and no candidate for the House o epresenta- hi oe 

tives shall expend exceeding $5,000 in any campaign for nomination and Therefore, Mr. President, while I believe that the « 


election. of a primary election should be made public, I prefer ; 
The VICE PRES INT ation ‘ts on seresine ,| Should remain as it is in my own State, where now ) 
Pen i PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the such a law, which is observed, rather than that there s! 
ake BRT ‘ such a change in the law as would give this very wide ; 
ce Viur ». as - . : : = 
oo ee aoe at eee oe =e to the criminal jurisdiction of the Federal courts and 
The amenienedlt was rejected. P the hands of irresponsible and improper persons the 0 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate |  2venge ane if _ * os ae ee oF 
as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. ~ , bh — - of dn tant oy ee ooo 
Mr. BACON. Mr. President, there was a little discussion | Srirely too serious to justify the support of the amen! 
about this matter some weeks ago, and in it I expressed the the criminal jurisdiction is attached aor 
opinion that, as the primary election in some States amounted The VICE PRESIDENT Without objection, th 
to an election, the same reasoning which made it important that . cinitiiiad e coat $0. c a 
there should be publicity as to regular elections would natu ™ Mr SArGay Mr President do I understand 
rally apply to primary elections. I still adhere to that opinion. ar . - ; eho 


Der 
i 


> . . . ‘ i i i ral Go me 9 
There is one consideration, however, Mr. President, which is a amendment conferring Jurisdiction on the Federal ; 


very serious one to my mind, and that is, were the amendment eeamiaion ee with respect to primary « 
to be adopted, one who fails to comply with the requirements . ae 
‘of its provisions will be subject to the penalties prescribed in| | 18¢ VICE FRESIDENE. The committee amend 
the original act. It gives the Federal courts the jurisdiction to oY RAICay. We i. M es SMemt I want a roll 
try any violation of the provisions of this amendment, with |. nd t I — Ath aon se De tres ae 
penalties of fine and imprisonment in the penitentiary. I do came a _ a "the . ti ~ ‘ le = DPeaype 
not mean to say that I think the violator of this law shoulda | B4C°™!) a os Me ‘ao od b 4 ee oo 
2o free of punishment, or that the violator of this proposed | Provision of law . a ~ a a eee oo. 
amendment should go free of punishment, but I myself am un- | WeTe Members of a Sta oe | home VOL 

115 amendment, and I would not only vote for it, but I \ 
willing that the Federal courts should have the greatly and the for th d t aot maent aso by t! 
immensely enlarged criminal jurisdiction which would neces- | $°) arcaourl {M1 ie ete Comtion | 
sarily follow for any violation in any of the almost innumerable Gans nal ve { a eas ite ation” *agale os 
primary elections which would be affected by this proposed law, eam soehe an lat . i / T 2 vowel 
in any of which the violation of the law would give to the erotic Soe en —— enn + gecesi ae > oe CON 
Federal court a criminal jurisdiction. I can not bring myself ean PREMIDEDT. The Senat f Ter 
to the point of consenting that there shall be in the administra- | |, : os aie oman tailh - nr rad ee a 
tion of this law the immense increase and extent of the juris- | ° os a Se ee oe Saat 
diction of the Federal courts in the punishment of the alleged er BAILEY. Y 
offenses specified in this provision. The - + C8. a 

: ae : e VICE PRESIDENT. And asks for a yea-and-nay 

I think there ought to be publicity as to expenses in primary Mr. BAILEY. I will not ask for a roll call, Mr. 1 
elections; I am ready to go further and say that there ought to | put 1 will ask that the amendment as amended be sub! 
be a way to enforce the making of such publication as may be to a vote ; 
required of such expenses, but I think that that had better be The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing t 
left to the States. In my own State we now have such a law. | smendment of the committee as amended 
Every candidate for Congress, every candidate for the Senate, Mr. REED. Will that put the bill beyond amendment’ 
every candidate for the legislature, every candidate for goy- The VICE PRESIDENT. No: it can be further amend 
ernor, is required under the law of my State to make the publi- | poes the Senator from Missouri desire to offer a further : 
cation which is here proposed to be required. While there may | ment? 
be some reasons why it would be desirable that the matter Mr. REED. I do, Mr. President. I have not had the ti 
should be under the control of the Federal Government, I think write it, but I can state it literally, so that the reporter) 
the consequences of that would be too far-reaching; and I am | jt exactly. I desire to offer the game amendment I did 
not myself willing to vote, and can not vote, for this amend- | with the following lines stricken out: 
ment unless the amendment is still further amended to the z © this act ol 
effect that the criminal jurisdiction of the Federal courts shall | ged¥oq ir *Ciende the Hotes ot Represtatatives or the Senate! 1 
not be extended to apply to cases of that kind. any person shall be seated, he may be removed if found sullty 

It may be said that a law which can not be enforced would | Vielation. ; 
be of no avail, but there are beneficial results that would flow It simply leaves the prohibitive clauses. 7 
from the enactment of the law even in the absence of the The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator will send the a! 
criminal feature. If publicity were required, of course the |} ment to the desk, the Secretary will state it. 
man who would deliberately violate it would necessarily place Mr. BACON. Do I understand that is offered as an 
himself at a: disadvantage; and the fact that there is such a} ment to the amendment or an amendment to the Dil!* 
requirement would make men careful in the use of money and The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a new amendmen’. | 
confine them to its proper use, knowing that there must be pub- | at the end of the bill, as the Chair now understands. 
licity of it, or such a refusal to make publicity as would | understood, when the Senator from Missouri asked recs)’ 
necessarily impute to the candidate a failure not only to comply | that he desired to present an amendment to the amenuue: 


} 








1911. 


a 


—_—_— 


The Chair thinks the vote shou d be first taken upon the amend- 


ment of the committee as amended. The amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri would follow the disposition of the 
epdment as amended. It does not amend it. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the committee as amended. 
Rv the sound, the “ayes ” appear to have it. 


What is the question? 
I do not think we clearly understood what 


Mr. LODGE. 

Mr. BURTON. 
we were voting on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. BACON. If that is the question, I would be glad if the 
Chair would have the Secretary state what is the amendment 
which has been agreed to to the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
has been agreed to, and now the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment aS amended. Does the Senator from Georgia ask 
what is the amendment that has been agreed to to the amend- 
ment of the committee? 

Mr. BACON. 
is finally passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
state the amendment to the amendment. 


e 


Without objection the Secretary 


will 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, did not the Senator from 
Missouri just offer an amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was an amendment to the 
pill. not to the amendment of the committee. That will come 


in after the pending question is disposed of. The 
will report the amendment which has been already agreed to to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The Secretary. The Senate has agreed to an amendment to 
the propesed committee amendment as follows: 

On page 7, line 8, after the word “ knowledge,” 
the words “or to whom he has given authority 
promise or pledge.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the only amendment to 
the amendment which has been agreed to. 


insert 
to 


a comma 


make any such 


Mr. BACON. Do I understand that the amendment that is 
found in italics on pages 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 has been agreed to? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment as amended by 


the amendment which the Secretary has just read is what the 
Senate is now about to vote upon. 

Mr. BACON. The amendment to the amendment 
agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
has been agreed to, and the Senate is now asked to vote upon 
agreeing to the amendment as amerded. 

Mr. LODGHR. The amended committee amendment? 


has been 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment as 
amended. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Upon that, Mr. President, I ask for 


the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [ Mr. 
Stone]. In his absence I will withhold my vote. If he were 
present, I would vote “ yea.” 4 


and the Secretary pro- 


I have 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN]. If he were present, I would vote “ yea.” I am not 
certain how he would vote on this particular amendment, but 
he being absent, I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. CULBERSON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
In his absence, not knowing how he would vote, I wil! with- 
hold my vote. But if I were at liberty to vote, I would vete 
“nay.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when Mr. Cunrtis’s name was 
called). The Senator from Kansas desired me to announce 
that he was called away from the Chamber on business con- 
hecied with the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BRYAN (when Mr. Fiercurr’s name was called). My 
coileague is absent from the Senate, engaged in the Lorimer 
investigation. 


a 
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Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Missiszippi [Mr. Percy He not 
being present and I having no information as to how he would 


vote on the question, I will withhold my vote. If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when Mr. Pornpexter’s name was called). 
| The junior Senator from Washington is unavoidably detained. 
He is paired, however, with the senior Senator f Arkans 

[Mr. CrarKel]. 
Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was ed). Iam 
paired with the junior Senator from Massac] t My 


I should like to have it stated before the bill | 


Secretary | 


and | 


CRANE], and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name w 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Dx 
[Mr. RicHarpson]. I transfer that to the 
bama [Mr. JoHNsTon] and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [M1 


Sen: 


RAYNER]. I transfer that to the junior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bricaes]. 
I am not advised how he would vote, and I therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was ealled). I should like 

| to announce that I have a pair with the ior Senator from 

Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrosi Id ot know how he would 
vote upon this matter, and I expect it will be be e 4 } ot 
to vote. If 1 were not paired | would vote “nay” upon the 
amendment. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I am paired with the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Guacenurem]. If he were present, | would vote “nay 

Mr. GAMBLE. I am paired with the junior Senator f ' 
Tennessee [Mr. LEA]. If he were present ii Il wer i l 
to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BACON. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Frye]. By arrangement with ie Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], who is paired with the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tim.Man we have 
transferred those pairs so that each of us may vote My vote 
has already been cast and will stand 

Mr. GAMBLE. I am informed that the senior S from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] has not voted, and I will transfer 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (when his name was called). I} 


have a pair with the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Nixon]. 


I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. | 


NEWLANDS], and yote. I vote “yea.” 


Mr. TOWNSEND (when Mr. Jones’s name was called). The 


Senior Senator from Washington is detained on the Lorimer | 


investigation and is therefore necessarily absent. 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. CUMMINS (when Mr. Kenyon’s name was called). My 


colleague is unavoidably absent. He has authorized me to say | Fletcher 


that if he were present he would yote “ yea.” 


If he were | 


the pair of the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] to the 


senior Senator from Washington and vote. I vote ‘yea. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to announce thet the or Senator 
from New Hampshire { Mr. (ALI NGER | is paired with the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. If present, the 
Senator from New Hampshire would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (after having voted in f] 
negative). I announced a moment ago that I have a gener 
pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Ricnaz 
and that I transferred it to the Senator from Alabama 
JOHNSTON] and voted. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. J 
ston], I was informed, was not present. He is now 
and I announce my pair and withdraw my vote, so as to 
him to vote. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I find, on consulting the agreement that 
the junior Senator from New York and I had with referen ) 
a pair, that we are both on the same side of this qu l, 
and that being so, I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea. 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 7, as follows: 

YEAS—50. 
forah Cummins Lodge Shi 
sourne Dillingham McLean Simmons 
Bradley Dixon Martin, Va Sn Mich. 
Brandegee Foster Martine, N. J. Sn 
Bristow Gamble Mvyers Su I 
Brown Gore Nel 1 Swan 
Burnham Gronna Oliver Ti nton 
Burton Heyburn Owen Townsend 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Page W : 
Chilton Johnson, Me. Perkins Wi 
Clapp ern Pome : W 
Crawford La I yllette I d 
Cullom Lippitt Root 

NAYS—7 
Bacen Bankhead Johnston, Ala. l'aylor 
Bailey Bryan Overman 

NOT VOTING 33 
Briggs Frye Nixon Smith, S.C. 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger O'Gorman S son 
Clarke, Ark. Guggenheim P Lynter St 
Crane Jones Penrose I n 
Culberson Kenyon Pere} W ’ 
Curtis Lea Poindexter \\ ns 
Davis Lorimer R er 
du Pont McCumber Richardson 
Newlands Smith, Md. 


So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 
































The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri offers 
an amendment, which the Senate will state. 

The Secretary. Add at the end of the bill the following: 

No such candidate for the Senate or House of Representatives shall 
expend, or cause to be expended, a sum im the aggregate exceeding 10 
cents for each voter in his district or State. No candidate shall expend 
more money than it is lawful to expend under the laws of the State in 
which he resides. No candidate for the Senate shall directly or indi- 
rectly contribute any money or thing of value to assist in peares 
the nomination or election of any member of the legislature of his State. 
No candidate for the Senate or House of Representatives shall promise 
any office, or his influence or support for office, to any person for the 
purpose of procuring the support of such person: Provided, however, 
No candidate for the United States Senate shall expend exceeding 
$10,000 and no candidate for the House of Representatives shall ex- 
pend exceeding $5,000 in any campaign for nomination and election. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have already stated that I am in 
entire sympathy with the principle involved in this amendment. 
The only difficulty is to draft an amendment which will prop- 
erly cover the ground. So far as I am able to do so I will accept 
it as suggested by the Senator and will undertake to deal with 
it in conference and see if we can redraft it so as to cover the 
principle involved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHILTON. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

The Secretary. Add after the amendment just agreed to the 
following: 


Provided further, That the depositing of any such statement in a 
regular post office, directed to the Clerk of the House of Representatives 


or to the Secretary of the Senate, as the case may be, and duly stamped 
and registered within the time required herein, shall be deemed a suffi- 
cient filing of any such statement under any of the provisions of this act. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That amendment should come in, not 
after.the amendment which has just been adopted, but at the 
end of the present bill, after the words “ District of Columbia,” 
on page 8, line 8. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be understood that the 
amendment will be inserted at that point. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Inserted there, I think the amendment 
is entirely proper. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from West Virginia to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to present an amendment. It is 
to be section 1 of the bill, So as to read, “ That sections 1, 5, 6, 
and 8 shall read,” and so forth. It amends section 1 of the 
original act to read as follows: 

That the term “ political committee” under the provisions of this 
act shall include the national committees of all political parties and 
the national congressional campaign committees of all political parties 
and all committees, associations, or organizations which shall in one or 
more States influence the result or attempt to infinence the result of 
an election at which Representatives in Congress or Senators of the 
United States are to be elected. 

The purpose of that is to enlarge the act to apply to com- 
mittees in States and not to confine it to those in two or more 
States. It provides also that it shall apply to the election of 
Senators as well as Members of the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 3, after the word “ sections,” 
insert “one,” with a comma following it; and on page 1, after 
line 8, insert: 

That the term “ political committee”’ under the provisions of this 
act shall include the national committees of all political parties and 
the national congressional campaign committees of all political parties 
and all committees, associations, or organizations which shall in one 
or more States influence the result or attempt to influence the result of 
an election at which Representatives in Congress or Senators of United 
States are to be elected. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As I understand the amendment sug- 
gested, it is a part of the original act not attempted in any 
manner to be covered by the pending bill, and it undertakes to 
add to existing law a provision bringing the State committees 
under the jurisdiction of Congress. 

The State committees are concerned in the election of the 
various State officers, the governor of the State, the secretary 
of state, and the other State officers. They are purely volun- 
tary oganizations. 

While I have not a fixed opinion on the subject, it occurs to 
me that the power of Congress to deal with such a committee is 
extremely doubtful. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think the Senator from Utah under- 
stood the language of the proposed amendment. It does not 
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Lfy 
say “State committee,” but it says committees attem; . 
influence the election of Senators or Members of the 1 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It goes farther, then, than I ; 

It would include county committees and district comm): 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on acre. 
the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma. [Putt; ; 
question.] By the sound the “noes” have it. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask for a vote by yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the demand seconded? 
counting.j|] Nine Senators have seconded the dema; 
yeas and nays are not ordered. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let us have the other side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair knows of no pr, , 
in the Senate by which that can be done. 7 

Mr. BAILEY. It might be that when the other side | 
their hands it would develop that there was not a 0 
present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the « r 
has never known that proceeding to be followed. © 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Texas will pardo: r 
minute, before the Chair announced that the demand | t 
been seconded but after he counted those on this side. [ , i 
my hand, which made 10. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Even that would be ins: 

The last vote was 57. 

Mr. BACON. That is more than the fifth of a quoru 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Constitution does not | re 
the fifth of a quorum, but one-fifth of those present. Th 
vote was 57. 

Mr. BACON. I respectfully submit that does not indi “ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be glad to put tho 
question again. 

Mr. OWEN. Before the question is put again, I | the 
point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following g 
answered to their names: 

Bacon Culberson McLean Smith, Mich. 
Baile Cullom Martin, Va. Smith, 8. c. 
3ankhead Cummins Martine, N. J. Smoot 
Borah Dillingham Myers Stone 
Bourne Dixon Nelson Sutherland 
Bradley Foster Newlands Swanson 
Brandegee Gamble Overman Taylor 
Bristow Gore Owen Thornton 
srown Gronna Page Townsend 
Bryan Heyburn Paynter Warren 
Burnham Johnson, Me. Perkins Watson 
Burton Johnston, Ala. Pomerene Wetmore 
Chamberlain Jones Reed Williams 
Chilton La Follette Root Works 
Clapp ~ Lippitt Shively 

Clark, Wyo. Lodge Simmons 

Crawfor McCumber Smith, Md. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The Sen 
ator from Oklahoma asks for the yeas and nays. Is the demand 
seconded? [After counting.] Eleven Senators have raised 
their hands; not a sufficient number. The yeas and nays are 


refused. The amendment is lost. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I want to suggest an amendment to the 
title of the bill, but I presume that should be done after the 
bill is passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The title should be amended fter 
the bill is passed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I am confronted with eT 
an unpleasant situation. This is not the first time I have been 
confronted with a proposition on which I am to decide ! n 
what I should like to do and what I think we may do. I d 
not believe that Congress has any power over political commit 
tees, the personnel of which may change every hour, and for 
which there is no legal manner provided for the appoint: r 
selection. Congress can not say that a committee shall '\, 
and if Congress can not say that a committee shall exist. ‘nd 
if no other law can say that men in the exercise of their i! 
vidual rights as citizens in the selection of candidates for « 
may not organize committees, or disorganize them in a m:! 
then Congres can not act so as to control the action of 
mittees. > 

However desirable it may be to legislate upom this s C 
had we the power, the first question is, Have we the |] r: 
It is proposed here that Congress shall reach out its han 1 and 
determine the action of an organization or body of men 
is not contemplated by law. It can not determine the 
the committee and it can not determine its membership, or (" 
one shall exist at all. ThusI can not bring my mind to '°s'* 
lating upon ‘a subject so entirely outside of the powers. 
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Then again, Mr. President, on page 5 of the bill as it is now 
amended, in line 12, it reads: 

Every person who shall be a candidate for nomination— 

Now, a nomination is not an election. There are times when 
doubtless the nominee would like it to be equivalent to an elec- 
tion, but it is not, nevertheless. 

Every person who shall be a candidate for nomination at any pri- 


mary election or for indorsement at any general election. 

There is no such situation existing to-day either in contempla- 
tion of law or at all. There may be some States that have that 
kind of freak legislation, but it is not recognized as a part of 
any existing law, because the Constitution says that the elec- 
tions of Senators shall be by the legislature, not by nomination, 
not at primary elections. Of course I presume that this was 
originally drawn by some who favored the amendment to the 
Constitution and in their zeal overlooked the fact that the 
amendment had not been adopted. 

I can not vote on the assumption that Congress has power 
in any manner to control or direct that which does not exist 
or that which may exist perhaps in isolated cases but is not of 
general application. 

Then again, on line 17, the words “primary election” occur. 
Congress does not recognize primary elections. The Constitu- 
tion does not recognize primary elections. They exist by virtue 
of the laws of a State. Congress could not under any circum- 
stances provide for a primary election in a State. Congress 
does not pay the expenses of a primary election nor provide for 
or contro] the payment of the expenses of a primary election. 
They are purely a matter of local government. 

Then on line 18 it provides for the filing of a statement “at 
which he is seeking indorsement.” That is going a long ways. 
There is no recognized or definite method by which a man may 
seek an indorsement. That goes away beyond the man who 
seeks to prevail in a primary election. An indorsement has 
no recognized existence under any law, even the law of a 
State, and we could not take notice of that, and it is, of course, 
not general. 

I am pointing these out as purely legal objections to me that 
I can not waive. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEYBURN,. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to inquire of the learned Senator 
if he does not think this law is made to apply to primary elec- 
tions owing to the possibility that we will be confronted by 
certain conditions arising in the future? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I can not hear the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. Does not the Senator think we ought to amend 
it and make it apply to an election that will occur under the 
initiative and referendum and recall? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think the Senator from Georgia is thor- 
oughly acquainted with my views in regard to that kind of a 
procedure. 

Mr. BACON. I was asking the Senator in good faith. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I understand. 

Mr. BACON. If it is made to apply to such a thing as a 
primary election, ought it not to be made also to apply to any 
election which may occur under the initiative, referendum, and 
recall? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not think it is desirable or necessary 
to emphasize a wrong or to amend legislation proposing to do 
that which we have no power to do. It is better to strike right 
at the act itself. 

At which he is seeking indorsement. 

This, of course, relates to the primary election. He is seek- 
ing indorsement. That is not an election. 

I am referring now only to the provisions of the bill as they 
relate to the United States Senate. The Constitution provides 
that a Senator shall be elected by the legislature. It does not 
give authority to Congress to provide how a legislature may be 
elected. It might be appointed. The constitution of the State 
deals with that question, not the Constitution of the United 
States. Suppose we enact legislation here that is entirely an- 
tagonistic to the legislation of the State upon the same subject 
over which the State has undoubted jurisdiction; it does not 
appeal to me as a legal proposition. 

Then, again, on page 6, it is stated that— 

4 Every such candidate for nomination at any primary election, for in- 
orsement or election at any general election, or for election by the legis- 
lature of any State, shall, within 15 days after any such primary elec- 
tion, and within 15 days after any such general election— 

file certain statements. What would be the result in a State 
Where they have no primary elections? We would have one 
rule in one jurisdiction and another rule in another jurisdiction. 
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There are many States where they have no primaries, where 
members of the legislature are nominated at a convention of 
the county or district and elected throughout the State. Mem- 
bers of the legislature are not State officers; they are county 
and district officers. Have Senators thought of that? They are 


not State officers, but county and district officers. Does any- 


{ 


body challenge the proposition? Is Congress going to exercise 


control over the election of county officers? I would hardly 
think so. 


Then turn to page 7, line 12, leading up to it in regard to 
making pledges. It provides that the candidate for the United 
States Senate shall not make any pledges “for appointment 
of any person to any position of trust, honor, or profit, either 


in the county, State, or Nation.” Well, there is no such thing 
recognized by law as a candidate for the United States Senate. 
The law does not deal with candidates in providing for the 
election of a Senator. A man need not be a candidate. A man 
may be elected upon ballot whose name had not been men- 
tioned or thought of a moment before the ballot was taken. 
Can he be said to be a candidate? Many men are elected to the 
Senate who are not candidates. Can you put a burden upon a 
man thus elected and say that he shall file a statement five 
days before when he is not then a candidate and does not know 
that he will be voted for or receive a vote? 

Then again, many men are candidates who do not receive a 
single vote in the legislature. I have known of such a ease. 
Can that man file a statement five days before and so many 
days afterwards who did not receive a vote, when the only 
person who knew or suspected him of being a candidate was 
the man himself? In other words, this measure goes far beyond 
any possible power that Congress can have. 

If we have not the power, will we legislate upon it without 
power? Does not the responsibility resting upon Senators ap- 
peal to them not to attempt legislation beyond their powers? 
I do not believe that they would have the power under the Con- 
stitution as it exists, and I know they would not have it under 
the Constitution as it is proposed to amend it, because the 
provision as to section 4 of Article I of the Constitution pro- 
poses to repeal the law under which you are proposing to enact 
this measure. If section 4 is to be repealed, if I may use the 
word “repealed” with reference to the elimination of a pro- 
vision from the Constitution, then under what power would 
Congress deal with the question at all? The proposed amend- 
ment of the Constitution leaves it entirely to the States to 
provide for the time and manner of the election of Senators. 
So you can get no comfort there out of the Constitution as it is 
proposed to amend it or out of the Constitution as it is now, and 
I hope it never will be amended. It looks as if it would not. 

On page 8, in lines 2 and 3, we find this expression in regard 
to the filing of statements: 
and shall be sworn to by the candidate in the district in which he is a 


candidate for Representative, or the State in which he is a candidate f 
Senator, in the Congress of the United States. 


No law, either State or Federal, recognizes canvassing for 
Senators. There is no such thing in the contemplation of law 
as being a candidate for Senator. In the days when we had 
conventions everywhere, a man might be a candidate by reason 
of the action of the convention, but we have no such condition 
now, and a man can not be a candidate for the United States 
Senate at a primary, because the law does not recognize such 
candidacy. 

Mr. President, waiving the question of sympathy, waiving 
every question except that of power, I can not undertake to 
participate in the exercise of an assumed power because of 
some sentiment. I must be convinced that we have the power 
to legislate upon this question; and I am convinced that we 
have no such power. 

Then, again, take the amendments that have been offered as 
a test. Senators have proceeded on the assumption that Con 
gress could take some action that would determine who should 
be a Member of either House of Congress. The House can not 
participate in proceedings affecting the seat of a Senator, and 
the Senate can not participate in proceedings affecting the seat 
of a Member of the House, because those rights are fixed by the 
Constitution. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber] suggests 
that that proposition was eliminated, but it is an indication of 
how far a fallacy of this kind may take hold upon the minds of 
men. I raised these objections in the committee, and I haveseen 
no reason since to change my views in regard to the power of 
Congress. I know the reasons that are urged for this legislation, 
ard, as a matter of sentiment, I might be induced to vote for 
such a provision were I convinced that we had the power; but 
without the power I can not cast my vote here or elsewhere to 


or 


; 
; 
‘ 
5 
5 
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legislate upon this question so far as it is applied through the MEMBER OF CALIFORNIA Désris Commission. 
provisions that I have pointed out. Lieut. Col. Thomas H. Rees, Corps of Engineers, United s 
Mr. BACON. : Mr. President, I understand the question is | Army, for appointment as a ounalinen of = ne 
now on the passage of the bill and that we are about to have | Commission, provided for by the act of Congress approved \\ 
a vote. Before that action is taken I simply desire to say that | 1 1893, entitled “An act to create the California Débris ¢ 
J am in favor of a law which shall require the publication of | sion and regulate hydraulic mining in the State of Calif, 
election expenses. I am in favor of a law which shall amend | yice Col. John Biddle, Corps of Engineers, United States 
the existing law in a vital particular. The existing law re- | to pe relieved. 
quires the publication of such expenses, but requires them to P . 
be made after the election. I am in favor of amending the law ROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
to the extent that these publications shall be made prior to the CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
election, because it is an idle thing to publish them after Lieut. Col. Harry F. Hodges, Corps of Engineers, to bi 
the election. I should vote for the bill as it came from | from July 11, 1911, vice Col. Walter L. Fisk, retired fron 
the House. I can not vote for the bill as it has been amended | service July 10, 1911. 
in the Senate. I will not repeat the reasons which I have Maj. Francis R. Shunk, Corps of Engineers, to be lie 
already given why I oppose the amendment further than | colonel from July 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Harry F. H 
to say that I think the opportunity for tyranny and oppression, | promoted. 
especially if there should be a partisan judiciary, in extending COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
the provisions of this bill to the primary elections, and at the Capt. Arthur 8. Conklin, Coast Artillery Corps, to be : 
same time giving criminal Jurisdiction to the Federal courts, | from July 7, 1911, vice Maj. Mervyn C. Buckey, det: 
will be almost unlimited. 1 think it will be absolutely de- paymaster on that date. 
structive of the peace of the section of the country from which First Lieut. Charles H. Patterson, Coast Artillery ¢ 
I come, and, therefore, with this amendment in the bill, I shall | pe captain from July 7, 1911, vice Capt. Arthur S. Conkli 
vote against it, although without the amendment I should vote | moted. 
for it. SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I would ‘say nothing, but Capt. Jacob BE. Bloom, commissary, to be commissary wit 
veing paired, I take this opportunity of stating my position. I . ‘ + iatan 1 
: bees ; ct? 3 rank of major from July 14, 1911, vice Maj. Charles P. § 
voted against the amendment which makes the law applicable ho died July 13, 1911 
to primary elections because I thought that an election might ae ~~ . 
be perfectly honest and fair and a man might be elected beyond APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
all challenge, although there had been fraud in the primary MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
wherein he was nominated. It seemed to me that if that were , : 3 
the case all that either the Senate or the House could have to To be first lieutenants with rank from July 13, 1911, 
do with the case under their constitutional power to sit as Mary Dohm Kneedler, of Missouri. 
judges on the qualifications, elections, and returns of their Mem- Lucius Edward Burch, of Tennessee. 
bers was as regarded the election itself. But the amendment Albert Paul Condon, of Nebraska. 
having been adopted, and coming, as I do, from a State where Walter Gellhorn, of Washington. 
at present, at any rate, the result of a primary is equivalent to Marion Sims Souchon, of Louisiana. 
the result of an election, it has seemed to me that possibly James Clinton Willis, of Louisiana. 
somebody somewhere might believe that we were not willing William John Stapleton, jr., of Michigan. 
for the primaries to be investigated, if necessary; were not Samuel Meredith Strong, of New York. 
willing to see the full sunlight of publicity shed upon them; Benjamin Oscar Thrasher, of Texas. 
and although I think the amendment cripples the bill and seeks Leon Mitchell Wilbor, of New York. 
to confer upon the Federal Government a power that has noth- a 
ing to do with the subject matter committed to the Federal APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
Government, yet thinking that there is some slight doubt about FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
the question, because possibly the primary might be regarded Second Lieut. Harvey M. Hobbs, Twenty-second Infantry. 
as one of the instrumentalities of the election, I should vote for | pe second lieutenant of Field Artillery, with rank from Juve 14, 
the bill as amended if I were not paired. 1911. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendments Second Lieut. Joseph Andrews, Twenty-second Infantry, 
offered to the bill as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will | ..-ona lieutenant of Field Artillery, with rank from J 
be reported to the Senate. 1911 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the g + 
amendments were concurred in. PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to Lieut. Ulysses 8S. Macy to be a lieutenant command 
be read a third time. Navy from the 7th day of November, 1910, to fill a vacancy 
The bill was read the third time and passed. Lieut. Paul B. Dungan to be a lieutenant commander iu the 
On motion of Mr. SurHeRLanp, the title was amended so as | Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 
to read: “A bill to amend an act entitled ‘An act providing for Lieut. (Junior Grade) Laurance N. McNair to be a lieu! 
publicity of contributions made for the purpose of influencing | in the Navy from the 14th day of January, 1911, to 
elections at which Representatives in Congress are elected’ and | yacancy. . 
extending the same to Senators in Congress and to primary The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior crack 
elections.” in the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon tl 
EXECUTIVE SESSION, pletion of three years’ service as ensigns: 
Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- Henry M. Jensen, 
sideration of executive business. Frank J. Fletcher, and 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the Robert W. Cabaniss. ; 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent Commander John C. Leonard to be a captain in the Nav) 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock | the 1st day of July, 1911, to fill a vacancy. : 
and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Ensign Joe R. Morrison to be a lieutenant (junior er 
Tuesday, July 18, 1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the « 
tion of three years’ service Fo gly ‘as ‘ — 
- . y John C. Parham, a citizen o abama, to be an assisiah 
ee surgeon in the Navy from the 7th day of July, 1911, to 1"! 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 17, 1911. vacancy. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. PosTMASTERS. 


Walter Y. Kemper, of Louisiana, to be collector of internal COLORADO. 
, 0 i i 1 f Edwar . sh, “) Vffice 
cman ‘aaa adler x seraor ae cxurieg te es pe di Frederick E. Cole to be postmaster at Arriba, Colo. Of 


uly 1, 1911. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. became presidential July 
William L. Wemple, of New York, to be Assistant Attorney qponarA. 


General, as provided by the act of Congress approved August George E. Ricker to be postmaster at Fitzgerald, Ga., in | 
5, 1909, vice D. Frank Lloyd, deceased. of William H. Marston, deceased. 


es 


le) | 
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IDAHO, 


Cecil &. Mason to be postmaster at Shelley, Idaho. Office be- 

came presidential July 1, 1909. 
IOWA. 

Thomas M. Atherton to be postmaster at Osage, Iowa, in 
place of Frank G. Atherton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 31, 1910. 
~ Benjamin E. Paul to be postmaster at Biairstown, Iowa. 
Office beeame presidential July 1, 1911. 

LOUISIANA. 

Daniel Crowe to be postmaster at Vivian, La. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1911. 

Alexander F. Leonhardt to be postmaster at New Orleans, 
La., in place of W. J. Behan, resigned. 


MICHIGAN. 

Milo B. Halliwell to be postmaster at Flushing, Mich., in 
place of Milo B. Halliwell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 5, 1910. 

MINNESOTA. 


Joseph Maertz to be postmaster at New Prague, Minn., in 
place of John F. Wrabek. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1911. 

NEW JERSEY. 

John Merritt to be postmaster at Weehawken, N. J., in place 
of William O. Armbruster. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1910. 

Elmer B. Ramsey to be postmaster at High Bridge, N. J., in 
place of William G. Simpson, resigned. 


NEW YORK. 


Cornelia W. Wood to be postmaster at Locust Valley, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1911. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


J. E. Nelson to be postmaster at Litchfield, N. Dak., in place 
of J. B. Duncan, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Elenore Lloyd Crouse to be postmaster at Wyoming, Pa., in 
place of Charles Crouse, deceased. 

Charles D. Weaver to-be postmaster at Republic, Pa., in place 
of Edwin R. Miller, resigned. 


TEXAS, 


Norton A. Baker to be postmaster at Spur, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1911. 

William N. Fowler to be postmaster at Fort Stockton, Tex. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1911. 

Bassett R. Miles to be postmaster at Luling, Tex., in place of 
Bassett R. Miles. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
138, 1911. 

WISCONSIN. 

Sidney A. Clark to be postmaster at Marathon, Wis. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

0. K. Hawley to be postmaster at Baldwin, Wis., in place of 
Charles Settergren. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
23, 1909. 

Egbert Marks to be postmaster at Menominee, Wis., in place 
of Egbert Marks. Incumbent’s commission expired January 10, 
1911. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ezccutive neminations confirmed by the Senate July 17, 1911. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy. 


Lieut. Commander Cleland Davis to be a commander. 
Lieut. Walter G. Roper to be a lieutenant commander. 
ee (Junior Grade). Edward L. McSheehy to be a lieu- 
enant. 
aoe following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
Mints; 
Leigh Noyes and 
Walter B. Decker. 
Ensign Walter F. Jacobs (junior grade) to be a lieutenant. 
Passed Asst. Surg. Howard F. Strine to be a surgeon. 
Lieut. Commander Henry H. Hough to be a commander. 
Passed Asst. Surg. Louis W. Bishop to be a surgeon. 
Asst. Surg. Earle P. Huff to be a passed assistant surgeon. 
Pn Lawrence M. Schmidt to be a passed assistant 


at Surg. Ralph W. McDowell to be a passed assistant sur- 


























The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assist- 


ant surgeons: 


Lindsay C. Whiteside and 
George C. Thomas. 
Richmond Bryant, a citizen of Texas, to be a second lien- 


tenant. 


Chief Gunner Arthur A. Phelps to be a chief gunner, to rank 


with, but after, lieutenant (junior grade) on the retired list. 


POSTMASTERS. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Marshall Emmons, East Haddam. 
Grace W. Goddard, Essex. 


IDAHO, » 
Edmond M. Merrell, Soda Springs. 
IOWA. 
Frank Kreamer, Exira. 
KANSAS. 


Philip G. Kopplin, Hoisington. 

MICHIGAN, 
Jacob Erb, Royal Oak. 
Joseph O. Prosser, Palatka. 
William H. Whittle, Painesdale. 

MISSOURI. 
George Kells, Elvins. 

MONTANA, 
Howard M. Cosier, Poplar. 
Ingeborg Jacobson, Cut Bank. 
Edwin C. Spencer, Hardin. 
Charles Weber, Thompson. 

NEW JERSEY, 
Charles Eichhorn, West Hoboken. 
John M. Onderdonk, Montvale. 
William H. Pfeiffer, Perth Amboy. 


OKLAHOMA, 
William R. Cowan, McCurtain. 
Allas M. Gingrich, Marshall. 
George W. Merrill, Stratford. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Peter W. Triebele, Willow Grove. 
TEXAS, 
Jack Alley, Tahoka. 
Tolbert Hannon, Richmond. 
May Harrison, Rising Star. 
Andrew G. Hershner, Angleton. 
Gustave A. Pannewitz, Shiner. 


SENATE. 
Tuerspay, July 18, 1911. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Hryrurn, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I give notice that on 
Friday, July 21, after the morning business, I will address the 
Senate on the reciprocity bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I give notice that on Saturday I 
shall address the Senate on the reciprocity bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No debate is in order on Saturday 
under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Are we to vote immediately after 
the morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The agreement expressly provides 
that the bill is to be voted upon without further debate, fol- 
lowing the routine morning business. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will then give the notice for 
Friday, following the address of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. LA Fotiette]. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I assume that under the rule the time is 
open to any Senator to speak, notwithstanding Senators have 
given notice covering all the time between the present and Sat- 
urday morning. I observe on this morning’s calendar that 
every day is engaged, I think, but that does not exclude others. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The giving of a notice is simply a 
matter of comity between Senators. 


Mr. HEYBURN. It would be very unfair if five Senators 
could mortgage all the time between now and the time for 


voting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No mortgage is acquired by a no- 
tice other than whatever lien it may be upon the accustomed 
courtesy of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Ordinarily I would not give any 
notice at all of my intention. I am not quite sure that I shall 
desire to address the Senate, but as the Senator from Idaho has 
observed, the time is being appropriated by notices of this kind, 
and in order that I may not be foreclosed against the privilege, 
if I so desire, I gave the potice a moment ago. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 130) making appropriations for certain 
expenses of the House of Representatives incident to the first 
session of the Sixty-second Conrgess, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MYERS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Butte, 
Mont., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Young People’s So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor of the South Broadway Christian 
Church, of Denver, Colo., and a petition of the Christian En- 
deavor Society of the Presbyterian Church, of Timnath, Colo., 
praying for the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration 


between the United States and Great Britain, which were 
reférred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Mr. LODGE presented resolutions adopted by the National 


Council, Junior Order United American Mechanics, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the National Coun- 
cil, Junior Order United American Mechanics, remonstrating 
against the adoption of the so-called Sulzer resolution provid- 
ing for an investigation into the present conditions existing at 
Ellis Island and also for a revision of the immigration laws, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


EEPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (for Mr. Jounston of Alabama), from 
the Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the 
bill (S, 2246) to amend the military record of John P. Fitz- 
gerald, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 104) thereon. 

Mr. OLIVER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2883) to correct the military 
record of David C. Stewart, asked to be discharged from its 
further consideration and that the bill and accompanying papers 
be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, which was 
agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Rills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3045) to provide for agricultural entries on oil 
lands; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 3046) for the relief of the trustees of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Malden, W. Va.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 8047) granting a pension to Lucinda Traub; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 3048) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Jroesbeck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 3049) granting an increase of pension to John E. 
Comstock (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 3050) to correct. the naval record of David C. 
S’ewart; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 83051) for the relief of Henry W. Carpenter; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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LEAVE OF ARSENCE TO FIOMESTEADERS. 

Mr. WARREN. I introduce a bill and I would be 
have it read for this reason: I have been receiving 
many letters from the drought-stricken portion of the 
from ny own State and other States. I have included 
ber of States in the bill and wish to have it appea; 
RecorpD, so that Senators from these States may eithe 
or refrain from indorsing the measure. 

The bill (S. 3052) granting leave of absence te cert 
steaders was read the first time by its title and the ' 
time at length and referred to the Committee on Pub! 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all persons who have heretofore n 
stead entries in the States of North Dakota, South Dakota. * 
Idaho, Montana, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Minnesota, \ 
and Oregon, and the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico. 
relieved from the necessity of residence upon their lands fro: 
of the approval of this act to April 15, 1912: Provided, That 
of actual absence during the period named shall not be ded) 
the full time of residence required by law. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment intended +: 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for othop 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be ted. 
APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES UNDER THIRTEENTH | 

Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment intended to he 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 2988) for the apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress among the several Stat 
the Thirteenth Census, which was ordered to lie on the | 
and be printed. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment intended 
proposed by him to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 130) ; 
ing appropriations for certain expenses of the House of [i 
sentatives incident to the first session of the Sixty-seconi « 
gress, which was referred to the Committee on Appro; 
and ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. CuILtTon, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the 
Senate the several petitions presented to the Senate in the Siy at 
Congress praying for a monument to the memory of the k James 
Rumsey, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


H. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution making appropriations for 
certain expenses of the House of Representatives incident to 
the first session of the Sixty-second Congress, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropria 


THE CALENDAR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed 
and the calendar is in order under Rule VIII. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I suggest the absence of a quoru: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call tl 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Bacon ~ Crawford Martine, N. J. Stepher 
Bankhead Cullom Myers Sutherland 
Borah Dixon Nelson Swanson 
Brandegee Foster Newlands Taylor 
Briggs Gore Nixon Thornt 
Bristow Gronna Oliver Townsend 
Brown Heyburn Overman Warren 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Page. Watson 
Burnham La Follette Perkins Wetm 
Burton Lippitt Pomerene Willian 
Chamberlain Lodge Ree Works 
Chilton McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Clap McLean Smith, 8. C. 
Clark, Wyo. Martin, Va. Smoot 
Mr. BRYAN. My colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] is abs 2 
attendance on the Lorimer investigation committee. 1 wi)“ 


this announcement stand for the day. 


Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce the temporary absene of 








my colleague [Mr. Dim.incHaM], who is engaged < As a4 
Lorimer investigating committee. I will let this : . 
ment stand for the day, so far as calls for a quorum a 
concerned. Ea. 
I was also requested to announce that the Senator 1 Al 
bama [Mr. JoHNsToNn] is absent on the same comm! rie 


Mr. REED. I wish to announce that my colleague 
Stone] has been unavoidably detained in his office on c™r™ 
business. a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have answ" 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

The first bill on the calendar will be stated. 











1911. 


—— 








The bill (S. 237) for the proper observance of Sunday as a 
avy of rest in the District of Columbia was announced as first 
in order on the calendar. 

\r. HEYBURN. I ask that the bill may go over, and that it 
» transferred to the calendar under Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. . Is there objection? The 
bears none, and the bill is transferred under Rule IX. 

Mr. BACON. 

the bill to the calendar under Rule IX ought to be post- 


fer ota @ ; 

! ed until the author of the bill is present. He is not here. 

“ Mr HEYBURN. I think all these bills that have been | 
called daily and objected to ought to go under Rule IX. It | 


coos to me that they are just as well off under Rule IX as 
under Rule VIII. 

Mr..BACON. I myself have no special objection. 
made the suggestion in the interest of an absent colleague. 
will be here in a little while, and may agree to it himself. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There are a number of members of the 

committee here. It had been my intention to ask that all these 
obiected bills go to Rule LX. I was not selecting any particular 
ills at all. 
The bill (S. 291) providing for the retirement of petty officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Navy or Marine Corps 
and for the efficiency of the enlisted personnel was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that it may go to the calendar under 
Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
transferred to the calendar under Rule IX. 

The bill (S. 25) to regulate the business of loaning money on 
security of any kind by persons, firms, and corporations other 
than national banks, licensed bankers, trust companies, savings 
banks, building and loan associations, pawnbrokers, and real- 
estate brokers in the District of Columbia was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that it go to the calendar 
Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is transferred to the calendar under Rule LX. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I should not care to object to 
the transfer of this bill to Rule IX were the Senator in charge 
of it not absent. In his absence, I do object to such action. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I can not see why the Senator should object. 
This is not a question of courtesy, but it is a question of legis- 
lative proceeding. ‘The bill can be called up under Rule IX just 
as readily as under Rule VIII. The only object in transferring 
bills to Rule IX is that we may not be continually kept on the 
watch here on the call of bills under Rule VIII. 

Mr. PAGE. If the Senator from Idaho wishes to make a gen- 
eral motion that all such bills be transferred to Rule IX, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Such a motion can only be made as the bills 
are called on the calendar. 

Mr. PAGE. But in the absence of the Senator from Kansas 


I simply 


Chair | 


I would suggest that possibly a motion to trans- | 


He | 
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under | 
| 


| 


[Mr. Cueris], who reported the bill, I feel it is only fair that it | 


be allowed to go over. 
Mr. HEYBURN. As I have said, I am not doing this in 
violation of any rule of courtesy. We are proceeding regularly 


under Rule VIII; and it is in order under Rule VIII to move to | 


transfer these bills to Rule IX, whether the Senator in charge 
of them is present or not. When a bill goes to the calendar 
every Senator here is in charge of it. There are present a num- 
ber of members of the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


and it is only a question of having these bills so placed in the | 
legislative procedure that we may not be continually kept on | 


watch here for them on the call of the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho re- 
quest that the bill go to the calendar under Rule IX? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho moves 
that the bill be transferred to the calendar under Rule IX. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not a debatable question. 

Mr. PAGE. I beg pardon. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of } 


the Senator from Idaho to transfer the bill to the calendar 
under Rule IX. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The bill (S. 128) to alter the regulations respecting the man- 


sea holding elections for Senators was announced as next in 


Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, 
XLVII——190 


32:3 


Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that that bill go over under Rule IN. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made. 

The bill (S. 1899) to repeal a portion of an act heretofore 
passed relating to the alienation of the title of the United States 
to land in the District of Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that that bill go over under Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill \ be 
transferred to the calendar under Rule IX. 

The bill (S. 943) to improve navigation on Black Warrior 
River, in the State of Alabama, was announced as 1 t in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the bill goes over, I ask that it ¢g 
under Rule IX. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will not ask that t 
go to the calendar under Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I withdraw the request that the bill go io 
the calendar under Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is withdrawn. ‘The 
bill goes over. 

CIRCUIT JUDGES, 

The bill (S. 2653) to amend an act entitled “An act to codif 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the jud ry,” Was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that that bill go over under Iu IX. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I hope the Senator fr idaho rf 
insist on that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will not insist on it if the Se l i 


Utah is ready to have the bill now considered. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The bill ought to be now t 
considered, and passed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, let us take it up. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 


It proposes to amend section 118 of the act of 
March 3, 1911, entitled “‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary,” so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 118. There shall be in the second, seventh, and eighth circuits 
respectively, four circuit judges; 1 the fourth « iit, tw t 
judges ; and in each of the other circuits, three circui idges, to 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and conser 
Senate. They shall be entitled to receive a salary at the rat 7.000 

| a year each, payable monthly Each circuit judge ill reside wift } 
his circuit. The circuit judges in each circuit sha ve judg é 
circuit court of appeals in that circuit, and it shall be the duty « eh 
circuit judge in each circuit to sit as one of the jud of t ‘ rit 
| court of appeals in that circuit from time to time accoi gt 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I want to call the atten 1 of 
the Senate to the fact that a bill has already passed the § te 
increasing the number of judges in the fourth circuit. Might it 
not be advisable to have this bill conform to what the Se 
has already done? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I dislike very much to object to tl 
quest made by the Senator from West Virginia. The | 
which he refers, although it has passed the Senate, has 1 
come a law. This bill simply deals with a defect in e: 
law; it makes it clear that the circuit judges shall cons 
the circuit court of appeals. It is very necessary that t bill 
should be enacted into law before the judiciary code goes into 
effect next January. If we add to it an amendment suc! 

| suggested by the Senator from West Virginia, it may « 
to tie it up and prevent its adoption. I think it would be far 
better to deal with the proposition of the Senator from West 


| Virginia in the separate bill which he has introduced. Let that 


take its course. It is now pending in the House of Represe 


| tives. If the House of Representatives are in favor of it 
| will pass it; if they are not in favor of it and we add it to this 
bill, then they will defeat this bill in order to defeat the 
tor’s bill. 
Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, my only purpose in ma 
the suggestion was to call the attention of those in charge of 
the bill to the situation produced by the bill which has already 
passed the Senate. In view of what the Senator has said, [ 


shall not insist upon an amendment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
and passed. 


amendme 
third time 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 4413) to place on the free list agricultural 
implements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, 
fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing 
machines, salt, and other articles, was announced as next in 
order. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. That bill, being a special order for The Secretary called the roll, and the following Sena: 
Tuesday next, will be passed over. swered to their names: 
The bill (H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties on wool and | Bacon Cullom Martine, N. J. Stephen 
manufactures of wool was announced as next in order. —_o ee M Giese 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That bill being a special order for | Brandegee eee 
Thursday, July 27, will be passed over. Bri F Taylor 
The bill (S. 1898) providing for the protection of the inter- ern on 
ests of the United States in lands and waters comprising any Page Warren 
part of the Anacostia River, or Eastern Branch, and lands Watson 
adjacent thereto, and for other purposes, was announced as Follette — wetm 
: illiams 
next in order. Chilt Tote y Works 
Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that that bill go over under Rule IX. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is a objection to the request of Culberson 
the Senator from Idaho? The Chair hears none, and the bill ¥ 
will be transferred to the calendar under Rule IX. The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have «: 
- The bill (H. R. 2983) for the apportionment of Representa- to the roll call: A quorum of the Senate is present. i 
tives in Congress among the several States under the Thirteenth | 40D is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Mi 
Census was announced as next in order. Fe Be ogee Sakae t 
Tha TY mw y ao NY * an t} 
ae PRESIDENT. That bill being a special order, it for my desire to have it taken up and passed at this | 
The bill (S. 2518) to provide for raising the volunteer forces eaten ear aie a ae 
ieaonien ie rh ae a jor = ssa bill, which is not a debatable motion. 
Mr. WARREN. Let that bill go over. ee 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. ecauha eek a taeiiae aa ce eee request to ad 
The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 14) to admit the Territories | ~*~‘ . ry wl . 
of New Mexico and Arizona as States into the Union upon an The VICE PRESIDENT. To address the Senate u 
equal footing with the original States was announced as next tee bill which the Senator from Mississippi } 
in order. ; 2 
Mr. SMOOT. Let that joint resolution go over, Mr. President. Mr. HEYBURN. I object. = 
The VICE PRESIDENT. he joint resolution goes over. ee Se ee we made. The 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Mi: 
CONFEDERATE NAVAL MONUMENT, VICKSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY | upon which a division has been asked. 
PARK. The question being put, there were on a division 
The bill (S. 2925) providing for a Confederate naval monu- | Dees 19. 
ment in the Vickabure National Military Park was announced So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in ( 
as next in order. F tee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that that go over under Rule IX. reported from the Committee on Military Affairs wit 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? amendment. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope that bill may be now considered. Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this bill, which is Se: 
It is recommended by the War Department 2925, appropriates now $50,000 for a memorial not to 
Mr. HEYBURN. I object to its consideration. ceeding $125,000, commemorative of the services of |! 
Mr. WILLIAMS. It is also unanimously recommended by | federate Navy on the Mississippi River and its tributar 
the Vicksburg Military Park Commission, and is reported fa-| img the Civil War. There has already been app 
vorably by the Military Affairs Committee. | $200,000 for a memorial to commemorate the servi 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the bill going | Union Navy during that same campaign. There is : 
over under Rule IX? on foot to have a great national reunion of the Blue : 
Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the request, Mr. President? Gray at the semicentennial of the surrender of Vicks! 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is that the bill be | the 4th of July, 1913, and Maj. Rigby, chairman of ¢! 
transferred to the calendar under Rule IX: burg“ National Military Park Commission has mad 
Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the effect of that? quest, which has been put in the form of a Dill, so (l 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That the bill would not be called | Union memorial having been virtually completed, the © 
up every time the calendar under Rule VIII was being con- | erate memorial may be completed at the same time, : 
sidered. It practically has no other effect. military park at Vicksburg will be in the condition of ! 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall object to that. memorials of both sides finished so that the great rc 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made to the transfer | See them both. 
of the bill to the calendar under Rule IX. The bill will go| Mr. President, this bill was reported unanimously by | 
over. mittee on Military Affairs; it is recommended by the Ss 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to make a motion to | 0f War. Maj. Rigby was one of the most gallant of 
proceed to the consideration of that bill. Federal Army. The other commissioners are agre: ed ' 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi | Upon the project, and I think it would be a nice t! 
moves to proceed to the consideration of the bill, the objection | #ble to have this memorial finished—the other 
of the Senator from Idaho to the contrary notwithstanding. | finished—and have everything ready for this great | 
{Putting the question.] The “noes” appear to have it. the gallant men upon both sides who will fraternize 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to have a division upon that ro — Saeetainntinieensen the bil. ! 
uestion, and, if it be i : ik a 
que reat s t be in order, I should like to explain what ply of Maj. Rigby's 1 at iieeendation of | 
The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to proceed to the con- | Department. a 
sideration of a bill is not a debatable question. The Senator| _The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment repo! 
asks for a division. Committee on Military Affairs will be stated. 
Mr. GORE. Will the Chair kindly state the proposition? The Sroretary. It is proposed to strike out se 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of | follows: 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wi11aMs] to proceed to the | ,, That, the sum ef $125,000, or se much thercot as tury. not 
eonsideration of Calendar No. 88, which the Secretary will speck a the comtraatina, “wh the designs app! 
again report by title. ae War, San, etndn all i necessary Jon the site in tl 
The Secretary. A bill (S. 2925) providing for a Confederate Natiot 
naval monument in the Vicksburg National Military Park. National Military “Park selected by the @ Vicksburg. Natio ‘ 
The VICE PRESIDENT. On the motion to proceed to the | memorative of the services the Confederate Navy in. the 


. : 29 to July 4, 1863, 
consideration of the bill the Senator from Mississippi asks for ot tne. Vicksburg. campaign, March: 30 oe Silesissipp! Riv 
a division. — tributaries. 
ae question being put, there were on a division—ayes 18, And in lieu thereof to insert: 
es for the construction of memorial to cost not 
The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum has not voted. $12 25,000 commemorative of the service of the Confeder\: 
Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. he Mississipp ver an aries durin os Se 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah suggests | $it¢ 2nd in accordance with the design approved ty ‘n< 


War, the sum of $50,000 is hereby appropriated out of 4! 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. the ‘Treasu reasury not aucwte comaaiee. 








Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. Presflent, I earnestly hope that this 
pill will pass. I have a peculiar interest in it, arising out 
of the fact that Capt. Rigby, the superintendent of the National 
Military Park at Vicksburg, is a soldier of my own State; a 
callant, brave man, who for years has devoted himself to the 
service in which he is now employed. 

I think there must be a misapprehension upon this side of 


the Chamber with regard to the subject of the bill. It has been | 


a policy of the Government of the United States—and I think 
it is a worthy and prudent policy—to perpetuate the memory 
of the events of the Civil War, it matters not what we may 
believe with regard to the justice of the cause upon one side 
or the other. 

The Civil War was the greatest event that occurred within 
the century. I think it is the greatest event in the annals of 
the human kind during the Christian era. The Government 
of the United States, recognizing the vast influences this war 
has had upon the civilization and upon the thought of man, 
has long ago entered upon the task or duty of perpetuating 
its great and principal days and times and events, and so we 
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courage and constancy of the Confederate Navy.” I have no 
objection in the world to that. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, it is much easier at times to 
vote in accordance with your feelings of sentiment than it is in 
accordance with a strict sense of public duty, and I confess that 


| this bill raises a question in my mind which makes me some- 


| 


what halt between two opinions. I am a member of the Com 
mittee on Military Affairs, and this is the first time I knew that 
this bill had ever been reported to the Senate. That probably 
is on account of my dereliction of duty in not attending at all 
times every meeting of the committee. 

It is a little difficult for me personally to express my real 


| feelings regarding a matter of this kind. I am a southerner 


born, Mr. President. My mother’s people served in the Con- 
federate Army, while my father’s kinsmen, some of them, served 
in the Army for the Preservation of the Union. I think, with- 
out a feeling of egotism, that 1 can therefore look on the period 
of the Civil War with as broad and catholic a spirit as any 


| patriotic American citizen can do. 


have established a series of military parks all over that part | 


of the country in which the war raged, and among these parks 
is the one at Vicksburg. There is another at Shiloh; there 
is another at Chickamauga; and there is another at Chatta- 
nooga; and another at Gettysburg, and so on. 

With respect to each of these parks the Government has in- 
vited the several States having soldiers in the Civil War, 
whether upon the side of the North or the side of the South, it 
matters not, to erect monuments to their soldiery, to the heroism 
of their dead, to the heroism of their living, who fought upon 
these battle fields. And so at Vicksburg, every State in the South, 
as well as every State in the North, was invited to erect monu- 
ments to signify the valor of the men who fought upon that 
battle field, it matters not whether they fought for the North 
or for the South. There was in the invitation thus extended no 
expression of opinion as to the justice of the cause for which 
either side fought. It was intended merely to make the world 
understand the greatness of the event itsel& and so many 
States of the Union, including my own, have erected monuments 
upon the battle field of Vicksburg, and many States of the Sou‘h 


ov ler: ‘ 2 . . . 
have erected monuments for the Confederate dead and the Con | I remember when we reached the point on Cemetery Ridge 


fedevate living on the battle field of Vicksburg. 

The Government has already appropriated money to erect a 
monument to signify the valor of its Navy in the warfare on the 
Mississippi River. Now it is asked that the Government appro- 
priate a less sum to erect a monument to perpetuate the bravery 


Personally, I have only the greatest feeling of admiration 
for the heroic men who laid down their lives for the lost 
cause of the Confederacy. I doubt whether in all history 


| there is any more superb example of devotion to what they 
| believed to be a principle than that which inspired the people of 
|} the South from 1861 to 1865. At the same time the principle 


for which they contended was eternally wrong. It was one of 
the questions which rise from a great disturbance of men’s 
minds, not questioning any man’s feeling of right or wrong in 
the matter. But looking back 45 years to that period, we know 
that the principle for which the South contended was wrong, 
that it would have been fatal to the very existence of repub- 
lican institutions. 

I further want to supplement that by referring to something 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] said a few moments 
ago. I remember two years ago this summer visiting the battle 


| field of Gettysburg in company with the Senator from Iowa 


{[Mr. CUMMINS] sud the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Brown]. 
I do not believe I have ever spent a day where my feelings of 
pure patriotism were so enlightened and ennobled as the 12 hours 
that we spent on that battle field that morning and afternoon. 


where Pickett’s charge broke through the Union lines I was tell- 
ing the Senator from Iowa the story of the Twenty-sixth North 
Carolina Regiment, that was recruited in my own county, and 


| in which charge some of my own kinsmen laid down their lives. 


of the Confederate Navy; and it seems to me that it is a beauti- | 


ful sentiment. I can not understand how anyone who loves 
courage and who reveres the hero, either of the North or the 
South, can object to this evidence of a Nation’s appreciation of 
the vastness of the event itself. 

The commission having control over the Vicksburg Park, as 
well as every other park, is composed partly of northern sol- 
diers and partly of southern soldiers. When a few years ago it 
became my duty as well as very great pleasure to dedicate 
monuments which had been erected upon this battle field in 
honor of the soldiers of Iowa, the chairman of the commission 
was that gallant soldier, a man whose memory is dear to every 
loyal and patriotic heart, even though he fought upon the other 
side, Gen. Stephen D. Lee. I am sure his heart was just as 
full of love for the Union and love for the old flag as either of 
his associates upon the commission. I know that a citizen of 
my own State, Capt. Rigby, who has been there for many years, 
could not and would not suggest the erection of a monument that 
would in anywise reflect upon the cause of the Union during the 
Civil War, nor would the commission which has the larger con- 
trol, nor would the War Department which finally passes upon 
all these recommendations. 

I yery earnestly hope that the Senate wili pass this bill. 

Mr. DIXON obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana | 


yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. DIXON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from Montana pardon me 
& second for just an interruption? 

Mr. DIXON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that there is some objection 
to the word “service” in line 8 on page 2. I did not word that 
myself. It came as a suggestion from Maj. Rigby and from the 
commission. In order to obviate an objection that may flow out 
of the use of that word, there probabiy being those who think 
it is not the proper word, I shall move that the word “ service ” 
be stricken out and the words “courage and constancy” sub- 
stituted for it, so that it will read “commemorative of the 


It was with a feeling of pride that I told him the story of the 
record of the Twenty-sixth North Carolina Infantry, which 
held the record of both armies, Federal and Confederate. for 
loss in battle during the Civil War; and when we reached the 
point where the big bronze book lay open at the little clump 
of trees, with the line underneath on the pedestal “ High tide at 


Gettysburg,” telling on one side the story of the valor and 
bravery and the heroism of the men who wore the gray and on 
the opposite page of the bronze book the valor and heroism and 


devotion of the men who wore the blue, I took off my hat—noat 
metaphorically, but physically—for it seemed to me that we 
stood on holy ground. 

At that point, in passing, I want to correct a little error 
that has crept into the school histories and magazine and news 
paper history of this country relating to that phase of the Civil 
War. 

The ordinary school history and magazine article refer to 
that heroic charge of heroic men as the charge of Pickett’s 
Virginians. Gen. George Pickett was himself a Virginian. But 
as a matter of cold fact and actual history the majority of the 
men who constituted Pickett’s division that charged across that 
mile of open ground in the face of 150 Federal cannon and 


80,000 rifles were North Carolinians; and as I called the atfen- 
tion of the Senator from Iowa to the record in the bronze book 
that lay open there, it recurred to me that the 1 rity of those 
regiments that made for themselves names on the pace of ! 
tory were North Carolina regiments—not that it detr: i frou 
the bravery of the Virginians on that occasion—but I 1 y 
at this time diverge from what I am about to say to give publie 
utterance to that fact, that the men of my own native State 
may not be robbed of their part in that heroic struggle. 


In saying what I have, Mr. President, I have only done so in 
order to give some conception of my own feeling in this matter. 
I recognize the bravery and the courage of the men who were 
connected with the Confederate Navy on the Mississippi River 
and her tributaries during and before the Vicksburg campaign. 
I should personally be willing to contribute my own small share 
toward the erection of a monument to their heroism and their 
courage. I have in the past made cheerful contribution to the 
Confederate monument at the county seat of my own county in 


i 
; 
ue 
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North Carolina, and I did it with a feeling that I was in a small The Secrerary. On page 2, in the proposed committee 
way contributing to the perpetuation of the memory of those | ment, line 8, strike out the word “service” and in lie 
brave and hereie men. the words “ courage and constancy.” 
But, Mr. President, is this the proper time for us to appro- The VICH PRESIDHNTE. The question is on agreeing 
priate money from the Federal Treasury to perpetuate by amendment to the amendment. 
Federal law the aets of those who sought to destroy the very The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
Government from which this appropriation is now sought? The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing 
Seventy-five years after the War of the Roses had terminated | amendment of the committee as amended. 
in England no one inquired on which side their aneestors fought, Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I regret more than [ 
exeept as a matter of pure historic investigation. The English | press the occasiom which calls for the consideration »; 
people were alike proud of the men who fought on both sides} question or any kindred question. A few days ago a 
in that great epech in English history, whether under the ban- | was before the Senate for consideration in which was i 
ner of York or of Lancaster. something of the spirit of this proposed legislation. Op ; 
Probably 45. years from to-day, maybe 30 years from to-day, it | occasion I felt it my duty to oppose the measure, 
might be in good taste. It may then be meet and proper for the I do not understand, I am incapable of understandin« 
Federal) Government to appropriate the money to perpetuate in | a man loyal in his heart to his country can remain silent 
bronze the memory of Confederate sailors and soldiers that | it is proposed to build at the expense of the Government of 
served during the Civil War. United States a monument commemorating the services of ¢) 
There are probably half a miiliom Federal soldiers still living..| who tried to destroy the country. If it were a monume: 
I doubt, Mr. President, the wisdom that would take money from | them personally, and did not involve in express terms the 
the Federal Treasury at this time to perpetuate by official act | of attempted destruction of the country, it might be subject to 
of this Government during the lifetime of the half million mem} such a construction as would make it tolerable. But to recite 
who wore the blue and who by their own heroie sacrifices per- | in an act of the Congress of the United States that the Py! 
petuated this Republic to build a monument—I read— Treasury should be called upon to pay for the erection 
commemorative of the service of the Confederate Navy on the Mississippt | Monument commemorating the acts of attempted destru 
River and its tributaries during the Civil War. intolerable. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me—— It might be imagined from the squibs of the newspapers that 
Mr. DIXON. I notice the Senator from Mississippi has with- | 1 found a pleasure in discussing or speaking of or think ne 
drawn that, I think, most unfortunate use of words. these questions. I do not. The newspapers evidently are 
I do not believe, Mr. President, the time has yet come for | Sympathy with this kind of legislation. The mail has »b 
this Government to do these things officially. In a private | >Tinsing to me day after day, since a few days ago, expressions 
capacity, in the capacity of a Southern State, in the capacity | fom newspapers, garbled, untrue, intended to deceive as to 
eminently proper. I think the men of the North, with perfect | this country depended upon the newspapers, God sa ve 
consistency, would giadly contribute their personal funds for | 2° other power could. They are not all ee m 
the erection of this monument; but I do not believe at this time | loyal but silent. Some are disloyal but blatant. Some o 
the Government should enter on this plan, which is merely the delight to express their disloyalty and to criticize — 
entering wedge. A monument at Vicksburg to the Confederate | Who dare to be loyal or to express loyal sentiments. po wines 
Navy is merely a prelude to a hundred other appropriations for | has ceased to have an influence upon great questions. The peo. 
a hundred other battle fields: ple of the United States have lost confidence in it because it 
The valor of Confederate soldiers can not be told in one | threw away the right to claim their confidence, = 
bronze column at Vicksburg: By the same rule of action and My mail is bringing to me daily and hourly unsigne | letters 
applying the same yardstick, if it is right to appropriate | of abuse and criticism; cowardly letters; letters threatening ty 
$150,000 for this monument at Vicksburg, then we ought also to | Come to Washington and destroy my features and my (eins 
dot the battle fields of the Civil War with bronze monuments ta | Signed, probably written in the back room of some barroom, 
the men who died in the cause that they believed to be right. | 20d, instead of being on the way to Washington, they were 
With this feeling, Mr. President, and with a feeling of regret | Probably on the way to get another drink. They are not prin 
that my judgment and my conscience do not allow me to vote | 2ble because of their indecency, and they remain tied tox 
for this measure, and wishing only to make my own sentiment | 28 2 relic of barbarism. oc 
plain, I am compelled by what I conceive to be my duty to all| Mr. President, when this question came before the hichest 
the country, at this time to cast my vote in opposition to the | tribunal in the United States it was dealt with by one « 
appropriation. ablest or most te yy — chs that | 
Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I join in the hope expressed by | 2 ™an who was honored not on a es 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumaans] that this bill may pass, | bench, but by his designation outside of _ maces SO 
I had the honor when a mere boy to render some modest and | form great international duties. I refer = o oe ae tee 
inconspicuous service to my country as a private soldier in the | He deals with this question. I feel ae ed th ee 
Union Army. I am always pleased and gratified to hear of the | Tecord of this body by some ae tere 7 a 
reunions that are held between the boys in blue and the boys in | the case of Hickman against —_— > tn Saeee 197 
gray. I should like very much to see these reunions exemplified | 0f the Supreme Court of the Unt oo. a 
and typified in the monuments that are proposed to be erected if | Mowing. I do this because it seems ¢ Seren entitied to 
this bill shall pass. or — oa, a that fs eee cause en 
Ms 5 mind there is no question here as to whether the people = _ ps te . e 
0 e South in those dark days were right or wreng. The bat- fon 
tle has been fought, this country has been reunited, and we are Men are cmp Ss _ moa 
here as a body representing the whole country, North and what brought. on the adn pte ras u » and f 
South. ‘The Senators, from the South have joined. time and | United States whose sworn dity it ra te a eopoced. lis 
again in passing laws appropriating money for the purpose of wit . ellenca 4id at es alee cond! ' , 
commemorating the acts and deeds of the soldiers of the Union | 224 their more to bring abou tee esse 
Amny. ee he Eee 
I think in the minds of the Union soldiers there is no ani-| toon which to defend against the claimed right of lis" 
mosity left for the soldiers of the Confederate Army. They | andq secession. Those men sat in the Congress of the 1 
they hold these reunions. There is no reason, it Seems to me, | jn eloquent and stirring phrase. The result was that tho 
why the Government might not commemorate in this way not | were proposing to disrupt the Union took it for gran 
the fact that these men were right but that they were brave, | tne Union had 


but few friends who dared to speak for ‘' 
atonal men, fighting, as I believe, for what they believed | ;)o result was that war, that great war for which thes 
ober . 


in that of plain speaking called “dough faces’ 
I do hope that the Senate may pass this bill. I think it is —nien 


just and right, and that it will bring nearer together the people 
Of the Nerth and South silence, their cowardice cost the lives of millions of men 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi | sides; it cost thousands of millions of treasure; it 
offers an amendment to the amendment, which the Secretary | years of practical stagnation in the domestic business ©: 
will read. country; it cost to the growing generation during tho»: 


There are times when a man has no right to be silent 
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~oars the opportunity and the attainment of training and edu- | one 


in that have marked their career since that day, Boys who 


the lines of uneducated, untrained, and unequipped manhood. 
T , in doubt as to which loss was greatest, the loss by death 
or the loss by destroyed opportunity during that time. It was 
not all in the North; it was in the country, because it was all 
ne country. 
And this awful appalling condition is to be celebrated! Those 

nsible for it are to be pictured in marble and on canvas 
‘ . expense of the Government they tried to destroy! It is 
1 sbame. 
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vid have been equipped but for this terrible condition for | 
. active and intelligent walks of life went through the world | 


They have coined a few pet phrases with which to defend 


hemselrves, and the phrases of defense are equally flimsy. 


lays ago—they are referring to me by name—that I am wav- | 


t 
notice in many papers, because of my true statements of a few 
‘ 


ne the bloody flag. That isa silly statement, and it is about on 
2 par with the people who use it; they are silly people and 
that is a Silly statement. They have not the intelligence and 
they have not the dignity nor the manhood nor the bravery 
to discuss it fairly and openly without epithet, so they resort 
to that. I have here in my desk—they are coming in every 
mail; they are laid on my desk while I am talking—squibs from 


tie 
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# & 
warlike manner against the said Confed States; and tLen and 
1ere, with for and arms, in pursuar i i rous 
| tions, he, the said James Hickman ith ft rid | so as re 
said assembled, armed, and arrayed in manner afo1 , kedly and 
traitorously did levy war against the said Confed 2 

That is the quotation. 

Upon this indictment a warrant t arrest <« Hick 
man Hle was a d an uprisc I ipplied to the 
defendant, Jones, who’assumed t ‘ to be 
allowed to give bail. Jor rejec l led hir 
to { n. He was subsequently i ged H 
alleg that the proceeding was us 
M as the clerk of the pre , i 

indictment as dist 1} } t 
?. Coltart was deputy marshal, and Clay was the « d 
of the Huntsville Confe 
rileged he incited the prosecu S « y 
ickman designed to produce tl r ot! a 
abers of the grand jury by wil the ind nt f } 
ony was given tending to show the plaintiff sympathized 
with the rebellion and participated in i the rebel power pr 
lominated in north Alabama, both before and after its first invasion 
the forces of the United States. The court ! icted th 

ong other things, as follows: 

‘If, in the case at the bar, you believe that the acts and spe« 3 

| of the plaintiff, upon which the defendants rely to prove his complicity 


newspapers that profess to be molders of public opinion; that | 


profess to be representatives of intellectual thought. They 
start out with headlines calling me by name, and saying, “He 
wares the bloody flag in the United States Senate.” Such 
things are only worthy of notice in order that they may be 
properly characterized. They do not boti..r me any. Gracious! 
If I were so constituted that I were bothered by that kind of 
thing I would have been worn out a lifetime ago. I remember 
when that element used to point to me and others as we went 
along the streets and roads, and say “ Woolly head! Woolly 
head!” 


That was the argument they had to justify their sym- | 


pathy with treason and rebellion—a great argument, just about | 


on a par with this ery of waving the bloody flag. 

There is no newspaper reporter in the gallery who is brave 
enough to report a discussion of this matter fairly and truth- 
fully—not one of them. It would be curious, if one were of a 
curious turn of mind, to see the garbled, untruthful statements 
they make about it. 

The other day when the Washington Evening Star left out 
the word “not,” so as to make me appear to have said just 
the opposite of what I did say, when I called their attention to 
it here from the floor on the next morning and they had the 
official Recorp to go to for the truth, they were too cowardly 
to mention it. They never take back a lie when they have 
printed it; it is against their policy to do it, because they are 
cowards; that is all. 

Mr. President, we are to a large extent confronted with that 
condition of affairs to-day. Men stop to consider when they 
are determining whether they will do right what the cost of 
it will be. Not all men; there are more good men, brave men, 
and true men in this country than there are of the opposite 


kind; but, unfortunately, they do not always attend on these 
occasions. 


I did not bring on this discussion this morning; I did not | to its acts. 


come into the doors of this Chamber with a bloody flag in my 
hand nor a bloody garment of any kind. I came in here and 
found men boasting that they were in possession of it. I shall 
be just as impersonal and moderate in the treatment of this 
question as it is possible for me to be. It is a very difficult 
and trying situation, but I trust that I shall be able to deal 
with it fairly. I repeat, I am not responsible for its being here. 
It refers to a period in the history of this country between the 
13th day of April, 1861, and a corresponding day in 1865—four 
years of political conditions that have been characterized as 
conditions of war. The generations that have been born since 
that time smile at it. To them it is history; to some it is a 
memory. It is a history of murder by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, but it does not seem to appall them, because they were 
hot then born. Let us see if it was. Mr. Justice Swayne says: 


During the late Civil War the rebel government established a court 


known as the 
the Westheue et be of the Confederate States of America for 


That is quoted, and it is in the body of Justice Swayne’s 
opinion, an opinion which is concurred in by the whole court. 


In that court the in error was indicted for treason against 
= Confederate a The indictment all that troops of the 
United States were in the northern district of Alabama engaged in a 
nostite enterprise the ederate States, and that Hickman 
oo raieerouny and there assemble and continue with the said 
de of the said United States in the prosecution of their said expe- 
naa against the te States; and then and there, with force 
said tus 2nd with the traitorous intention of coo 


troops of the United Btatcs in cifecting the cbicet at ‘the suid 
e 2 opdje o e sa 
hostile expedition, did array and dispose himself with in a hostile 








with the rebellion, were the result of anything less than a fear that if 
he did not so speak and act, his life or his liberty or his property 
would be sacrificed to his silence or his omission, you will find a verdict 
for the defendants. 

“Tf, on the other hand, you believe that these acts of apparent com- 
plicity with the rebellion were performed by the plaintiff under the 
influence of an honest and rational apprehension that to do otherwise 
would expose him to persecution or prosecution, or to loss of life, 
liberty, or property, and that notwithstanding these acts of affiliation 
with the rebel community in which he lived, he was always at heart 
honestly and truly loyal to the Government of his country, he is en- 
titled to your verdict.” 

That is the end of the instruction. 


The jury were further instructed that it was their duty to acquit 
the defendants, R. W. Coltart and Clay. Exceptions were duly taken 
by the plaintiff, and the case is brought here for review. . 

We have to complain in this case, as we do frequently, of the man- 
ner in which the bill of exceptions has been prepared. 


I will pass the criticism of the court upon the record. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. DIXON. I am a little puzzled to know how this case 
came on appeal from the Confederate district court of Alabama 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think there will be no difficulty in under- 
standing that if the Senator will patiently listen. 

Mr. DIXON. I do not understand how an appeal lay from 
that court to the United States court. 


Mr. HEYBURN. This was a proceeding in damages after- 
wards. 


Mr. DIXON. Oh, after the war. 
Mr. HEYBURN. A proceeding to recover damages for these 
acts. Now, the court says, getting down to the case: 


The rebellion out of which the war grew was without any legal 
sanction. In the eye of the law it had the same properties as if it 
had been the insurrection of a county or smaller municipal territory 
against the State to which it belonged. The proportions and dura- 
tion of the struggle did not affect its character. 


Nor was there a 
rebel government 


e facto in such a sense as to give any legal efficacy 


I call the attention of Senators to this statement in deter- 


mining the status and character of the organization called “ the 
Confederacy ” : 


It was not recognized by the national nor by any foreign govern- 
ment. It was not at any time in possession of the capital of the 
Nation. It did not for a moment displace the rightful Government. 
That Government was always in existence, always in the regular dis- 
charge of its functions, and constantly exercising all its military power 
to put down the resistance to its authority in the tmsurrectionary 
States. The Union of the States, for all the purposes of the Con- 
stitution, is as perfect and indissoluble as the union of the integral 
parts of the States themselves; and nothing but revolutionary violence 
can in either case destroy the ties which hold the parts together. For 
he sake of humanity certain belligerent rights were conceded to the 
insurgents in arms. But the recognition did not extend to the pre 
tended Government of the Confederacy. The intercourse was confi 











“dl 
to its military authorities. In no instance was there inter: se 
otherwise than of this character. The rebellion was simply an arme 
resistance to the rightful authority of the sovereign. Such w 
character in its rise, progress, and downfall. The act of the Confederaté 
Congress creating the tribunal in question was void. It was as if it 


not. The court was a nullity, and could exercise no rightful 
diction. The forms of law with which it clothed its proceeding ve 
no protection to those who, assuming to be its officers, were the instru 
ments by which it acted. In the case before us trespass would have 
been the appropriate remedy, but the authorities are clear that case 
also may be maintained. Each form of action is governed by its own 
rinciples. It is needless to consider them, as none of the exceptions 
aken relate to that subject. Our opinion will be confined to tl 
which have been specifically mentioned. 


The court then proceeds to consider the evidence and the 
instructions to the jury. It reversed the judgment and re 
manded the cause to the court below, with an order to issue a 
venire de novo, 


108e 
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There is the legal status of this great, much lauded, highly 
praised organization that undertook to destroy this great 
country. The acts characterized by Mr. Justice Swayne as 
acts of disturbance and riot are sought to be made the basis 
of a raid upon the Treasury of the United States to commemo- 
rate those acts. When that may be done with the sanction of 
the Congress of the United States and of the people of the 
United States, I want my life to end right there, and I care 
not how it ends, because a man without a country has nothing 
to live for. If we have no country, let us know it. A country 
can not exist without patriotism, and patriotism must be in con- 
trol of the affairs of the people, and patriotism and treason must 
not be confused. They are not interchangeable terms. 

I have a ietter from a man who says he is on the way here 
now with a gun, and he describes how he is going to shoot me 
to pieces. If you start in to tear down the sentiment of loyalty 
in this country, he can not get here too quickly for me. Of 
course he will not come. He is some miserable coward who does 
not sign his name. 

Mr. President, that case does not stand alone in its expression 
of principle as the law of this land. We have it again in White 
against Hart, in 13 Wallace, on page 646. The statement of the 
doctrine grows stronger as the courts have considered it. We 
have it in the First National Bank against Texas, in 20 Wallace, 
87; we have it in Dewing against Perdicaries, in 96 United 
States, 195; we have it in Daniels against Tearney, in 102 United 
States, 418; we have it in a line of cases—I will not place 
them all in the Recorp, but there are more than 20 of them—in 
which that tribunal, that has always stood fair for the Union 
and the preservation of our country, has characterized this act 
that 1s now sought to be deified as merely a rebellion, and they 
have characterized it as treasonable. 

Mr. President, there is an unholy haste about this proposition. 
A member of the Committee on Military Affairs has stated 
from his seat this morning that his attention had not been 
calied to the fact that such a measure was even proposed, and 
yet that committee reports it as though it were the unanimous 
action of the committee. The report does not indicate that it 
is not the unanimous report of the committee, and my memory 
may be at fault, but I think it was stated here that it was the 
unanimous report, and had I time and opportunity I think I 
would inquire of other members of the committee. I do not be- 
lieve that the Senate of the United States is in the hands of a 
Committee on Military Affairs who will sympathize with that 
proposed legislation. It is a sorry day for the country and for 
the Senate if that is true. 

The time has come to speak plainly of this matter and dis- 
passionately. There is no more important matter before the 
Senate than this. Send out the message to the children of this 
country that treason has been made respectable and will be 
marked by monuments, and then you can have recall and direct 
primaries and initiative and referendum and all of the other 
destructive bacteria in the system of the Government. You will 
have them there. You will have them. You will have them in 
the minds of the children, and the minds of children will be the 
minds of the statesmen some day. 

It is a long time since I saw such a smiling look of gladness 
upon the faces on the other side of this Chamber when they 
realize that they have found among men who were supposed to 
stand for the principles of our Government enough to enable 
them to project upon the consideration of this body on this 
especial oceasion a proposition of this kind. I can imagine ‘heir 
hearts are smiling. They forget the price paid to preserve 
this Union from destruction. It is a matter of jest. Why, the 
other day they placed upon the pension roll in idleness and in- 
efficiency a man because he had been loyal to treason. Why not 
speak plainly? That is what the courts say it is. Why not 
speak plainly? Why not be plain about it? That was the be- 
ginning. I will show you where it began a little further back. 
Let me read this for the edification of some of the patriots. I 
read an article from the Dallas Morning News of Monday, 
February 21, 1910. I will read this into the Recorp. It will be 
good history: 

OBJECT TO PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN—-CONFEDERATES INQUIRE OF SCHOOL 
BOARD WHY HIS PICTURE IS HUNG AT COLONIAL HILL SCHOOL. 
[The Dallas Morning News, Monday, Feb. 21, 1910.) 


At a meeting of Sterling Price Camp, United Confederate Veterans. 
yesterday afternoon resolutions were ae authorizing the historical 
committee to ascertain by what authority the rtrait of Abraham 
Lincoln was hung on the walls of the Colonial Hill School. 

The ee resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas this camp ts reliably informed that the picture of Abraham 
Lincoln has, at the suggestion of the Mothers’ Club of Colonial Hill 
School, in this city, been placed on the wall of said school building, 
much to the mortification and chagrin of the majority of the patrons 
of the school: Be it 

« Resolved, 1. That the historical committee of this camp call upon the 
school board of the city of Dallas and ascertain if said picture was 
placed there by consent of said board. 


. 
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“2. That said school board be requested to enact such ; 
as will a the introduction, use, or honoring of the pict 
person, living or dead, being placed on the walls of any pu! 
where our children assemble, or the reading or recitation of » 
production which magnifies and honors those who sought . 
tion or ignores and abuses the virtne and honor of those who 
the Southland the synonym of patriotism and loyalty to eon 
liberty, and that the committee report at the next meeting.” 

Commander Gen. R. M. Gano presided at the meeting and « 
George W. Blair kept the minutes. 

The relief committee reported a number of comrades sick. | 
of them seriously so. Notification was giver the camp « 
of Comrade John W. Carroll at 647 Commerce Street and ‘ 
services to be held this afternoon at 2 o'clock at the « 
Cemetery. 

I read it all because I wanted the complete article | 

Now, I have seen that same class of thing repeated 
many times. I read this as a fair sample of such p: 
had throughout various parts of the South. And yet | 
here and ask us that the Government Treasury of t! 
States shall be used for the purpose of erecting moni 
them, living or dead. Where is the spirit of patriotism of 
who, when the traitor’s hand was reached out to «: 
Union, left their homes and their families, abandoning 
thing, in order that they might go down into this pow 
land, of which its inhabitants are so fond of speaking 
the Union? What is that spirit? There was a tin 
body when every seat on this side would have been 
men whose patriotic impulses would have made them i 
to answer “aye” to the roll call. There never would hy 
a war except for just that kind of inert, flabby, un: 
men. I do not wonder that the South thought tle) 
easy game when they started. 

Mr. President, there were back in the fields, on the f 
the villages and the towns and the cities in every |y 
millions of men who, without compensation in do 
willing to go to the front and redeem the country ga 
result of the inaction and lack of patriotism of tl: 
sentatives. And they went, and they redeemed it, | 
But the generation has almost passed away. 

There are a few hundred thousand old veterans left w) 
morning are weeping and praying that the spirit of | 
that actuated them and their comrades may be called 
the realms of the memory of the past. They are wai 
can see them, waiting to see whether or not there 
hour any remnant of the patriotism that actuated 
they went to the field of battle. How do you suppose 
I do not mean all of them. There are some men wh 
understand the cause for which they were suppose: | 
I will not be personal on this occasion. But to | 
stand up anywhere and say that he enlisted to prese 

Jnion against an armed foe and that to-day he is reac: 
that foe puts me upon inquiry. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. ; 

Mr. OLIVER. I suggest the absence of a quorui 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would not have yielded for | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from l’ 
suggests the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am, of course, foreclosed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will ca!l 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following 
answered to their names: 
Bacon Crawford 

Bailey Curtis 
Bankhead Davis 
Bourne TDillingham 
Brandegee Dixon 
Briggs Foster 
Brown 
Bryan 
Burnham 
turton 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 


McCumber Sr 
McLean Smit 
Martin, Va. Sn 
Martine, N. J. Ste; 
Nixon Stor 
Oliver Sut 
Overman Sw: 
Page Tay 
Paynter The 
Perkins Tow 
Pomerene Ww 
Reed Will 
Clapp Kern Root Wor 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Shively 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. — 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the roll call affv 
opportunity to read some more very choice literatu™ 
since I have been on my feet—Richmond, Va., | |! 
postmark. I have here an envelope that came to |! 
the mails. I merely call attention to this to show 6 
sidiously these things creep up on the Government. ('""' 

Go to Little Rock in 1911 and get a glimpse of heaven. : 

There is the flag that was borne by these rebellious ©’ wean > 
the hour they were trying to destroy the Union. It 4°» ae 
the United States mail side by side with the stamp that bea! 


Johnson, Me. 
Johnston, Ala. 
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the face of Franklin or Washington and with the mark of the | that it was rather hard to obtain a number of t! ne 
Covernment’s mailing clerk on it—beside it. We have reached | or two members of the Finance Committee for 
+] it stage. The Post Office Department of the United States | other documents. The work has gone on as Ss] ible. 
cays they know of no law to prevent that. There ought to be | I wish to say to the Senator also that all the m r is in print, 
no necessity for a law. Taking those of the South at their | and we expect that it will be ready to-morrow distribution 
word, that they acquiesce in the result of that strife and are | to Senators. 
«lad the Union was saved, they ought not to want to do that. Mr. SHIVELY. I am glad to hear the & yr make that 
The fact that they want to do it is one of those things that | statement. 
needs explanation, and is in itself a question as to their sin-| Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 
cerity. There is but one flag in this country that any man has Mr. SMOOT. I will withhold the motion furt 
o right te recognize, and that is the Stars and Stripes. Mr. McCUMBER. I offer the following am to the 
RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. | bill, and ask that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Idaho sus-| | 1" VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Phe amendment will be printed 
pend fora moment? The hour of 1 o’clock having arrived, the ~ Mr. Spee . vr ea ve that the Senate adjourn 
ar lays before the Senate the unfinished business, House bill The VICE PRESIDENT. The s ae treme (tah 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- a ee a el dP Ei ine eee aan 
sideration of the bill (Hi. B. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade | Ti, cas and navs were orderal, and the Seereture pro 
relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. on ee ae ey a —- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho will pro- 
eed. 
Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 
Mr. HEYBURN. I yield the floor in order that the Sen- 





ator from Missouri may discuss the unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri is 
recognized. 

Mr. STONE. No; I will say I rose merely to state that I 
am not physically in a condition to address the Senate to-day, 
as I had given notice I would do. I have not been well for 
several days, and I do not feel that I should undertake to speak 
now. I will find an opportunity before the vote is taken—at 
least, I hope to do so—when I say what I have in mind to say. 
I do desire to give some reasons why I favor the reciprocity 
bill, so called, and why I am opposed to amendments to it, with 
some miscellaneous observations. 

If it does not interfere with the plans of other Senators, I 
think now I will address the Senate on Friday morning after 
the routine business, and I will state that it is not my inten- 
tion to detain the Senate very long. I am quite sure that I 
can conclude what I have to say within an hour or an hour 
and a half. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply desire to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] 
gave notice this morning that he would address the Senate imme- 
diately at the close of the routine morning business on Friday. 

Mr. STOND. I will simply try to find an opportunity, which 
I have no doubt I will, without giving any particular notice. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If no 
amendment be offered, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are a number of Sena- 
tors who have already given notices to speak on the bill. If 
there is no one present who desires to address the Senate on 
the bill, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President—— 

The YICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Utah moves 
that the Senate adjourn. It is not a debatable question. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I am not going to debate it. I ask the Sena- 
tor to withhold the motion for a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; I will withhold the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah with- 
holds his motion. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah about a 
document which was ordered printed early in the session. An 
order was made one morning here to incorporate in the docu- 
ment the proceedings of Congress in reference to the Walker 
tariff of 1846 and the tariff of 1857, and there was also an 
order—it may not have been all in one document—to incorpo- 
rate the proceedings with reference to the Canadian agreement 
of 1854. It does seem that those documents should be before 
the Senate. We are to vote on this question in a few days, 
aos ~ would be useless to have them printed after the debate 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember well the order of the Senate, and 
it was also ordered that the document should be printed under 
the direction of the Committee on Finance. All those docu- 
ments have been gathered together. I will say to the Senator 


an 
ee a 


ceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. BURTON (when his name was called). I have a general 


pair for the day with the senior Senator from North Carolina 


{Mr. Stwmons]. Consequently I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. CULBERSON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware {[Mr. pu Pont]. 
If he were present, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 


O’GorMAN]. I do not know how he would vote on this question, 
and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire {Mr. Gauuincer]. I 
will transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Tenness 
[Mr. Lea] and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy]. 
Not knowing what his vote would be on this question, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. PAYNTER 


eA 


(when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. GuGGENHEIM]. 
He is not present, and I therefore withhold my \ 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. Ricuarpson]. If he were present, I would vote “nay.” 
Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
eeneral pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RAYNER]. I will transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 


was called). 


Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and vote. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 
Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pengose]. If he were 


present, I would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to announce the pair of my colleague 
{Mr. Crane] with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smirr}]. 

Mr. BACON. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Frye]. I will transfer that pair to the s 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DAVIS (after having voted in the negative). I am in- 
formed by the Democratic whip that some one has already used 
the pair of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea]. So I will 
transfer my pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwrEn] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Du- 
LINGHAM] is absent, engaged on the Lorimer investigating com- 
mittee, and is paired with the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to ask ifsthe seaior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will then transfer my pair with the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Prrcy] to the 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jonrs] and vote. I 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire the Recorp to s! , 
colleague [Mr. Gamerr] is necessarily absent on the L 
investigating committee. 

Mr. TAYLOR. My colleague [Mr. Lea] is paired with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Gamste]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 27, as follows: 


YBAS—24. 


mior 


senior Sena- 


orimer 


Bourne 


Burnham Heyburn Page 
Bradley Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Root 
Brandegee Cullom Lodge Smoot 
Briggs Curtis McCumber Sutherland 
Bristow Dixon Nixon Warren 
Brown Gronna Oliver Wetmore 
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NAYS—27. 


Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
Overman 
Perkins 
Pomerene 


Foster 
Gore 
Hitchcock 
Johnson, Me. 
Johnston, Ala. 
Kern Reed 
Martin, Va, Shively 
NOT VOTING—39. 

McLean 
Nelson 
Newlands 
O’Gorman 
Owen 
Paynter 
Penrose 
Percy 
Poindexter 
Rayner 

So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are 
offered to the bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I do not propose to speak with 


Stone 
Swanson 
Taylor 
Thornton 
Watson 
Works 


Fletcher 
Frye 
Gallinger 
Gamble 
Guggenheim 
Jones 
Kenyon 

La Follette 
Lea 
Lorimer 


Richardson 
Simmons 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, 8. Cc, 
Stephenson 
Tillman 
Townsend 
Williams 


Clarke, Ark. 
Crane 
Crawford 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
du Pont 


there amendments to be 


reference to the pending bill, but with reference to the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hryspurn]. I 
think it is rather late in the day for Senators of the United 
States to stand upon this floor and reopen the wounds of the 
I belonged to the} 


Civil War. Like the Senator from Idaho, 
“infantry ” during the war. 

Mr. HEYBURN, I will ask if the Senator is asking me a 
question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I did not ask the Senator any question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It was merely a passing remark? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I decline to ask the Senator a question. I 
think all informed men know that the Civil War did not begin 
in 1861. It began when this Republic was born. 
the Constitution and lay hidden there like some invisible cobra. 
It was fought out for 60 years in every forum, in the columns 
of the press, and everywhere, until it finally culminated in the 
Glash of arms. It was a struggle between the doctrine of Fed- 
eral supremacy on the one hand and the doctrine of State sov- 
ereignty on the other. It culminated at last in 1861. It was 
the conflict that Webster foresaw when he exclaimed upon this 
floor: 

When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time the sun 
in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and dishonored 
fragments of a once glorious Union; on States dissevered, discordant, 
belligerent ; on a land drenched with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, 
in fraternal blood! 

It was the struggle that Clay put off for a quarter of a cen- 
tury with his great compromise measures. It was the struggle 
that Andrew Jackson delayed when he held up his bony hand 
toward heaven and swore: 

By the Eternal, the Union must and shall be preserved ! 


But neither Webster, nor Clay, nor Jackson, nor any other 
power under the sun could prevent it. It finally broke upon the 
land, and death stood grim and terrible on a hundred battle 
fields, beckoning a million men to the opening grave. : 

The North came out of that war the victor, but the men who 
wore the gray did not sulk. They laid down the musket and 
canteen and entered in good faith all the armies of industry. 

I do not believe that a man can be a good citizen who will 
now stand anywhere under the flag and attempt to keep the 
sections of this Union apart. 

Mr. President, I am an American. I believe in American 
ideals and American institutions. Every State in the Union 
is as much my State as Tennessee is my State, and the deeds 
of every great American soldier in that war are my heritage 
and the heritage of my children. 

Many times I have stood out there in the rotunda before the 
statue of Ulysses 8, Grant, the leader of the Union Armies, and 
my heart thrilled with pride that he was an American, and I 
admired him for his genius in war and his generosity to the 
South in peace, and when I have turned away from him and 
looked upon the statue of another great American soldier, 
standing there silent in the Hall of Fame in his Confederate 
uniform, I have wondered how any American, whether in the 
North or in the South, could be so oblivious to those noble and 
God-like qualities of brain and heart which make men truly 
great as to sneer at the name of Lee. 

Mr. President. the war is over. Time has pulled down the 
forts and leveled the trenches. Time has healed and comforted, 
until now there is nothing left but precious memories. The 
men who wore the gray delight to honor the brave men who 
wore the blue and who met them in battle for the settlement of 
a controversy that began with the Republic. But they do not 
love the men who never smelt gunpowder and who now fight 
the war over again and unlimber their batteries of bitterness 


It crept into | 


on the cemeteries of the South ard upon the statues a 
ments to her heroic dead. 

The South has struggled to the front in all the e 
industry. The men who wore the gray are as true t 
to-day as the men who wore the blue. Their sons ha 
under the Stars and Stripes since that Civil War. | 
ernor of my-State when the Spanish War came on, 
President McKinley called for volunteers I was one « 
governors to put my quota in the field. I came here { 
President to let me have more regiments. They joined 


of the men who wore the blue to fight for their country. 


During that war I was down in Mississippi. I 
little town and found a coterie of young men bitterly | 
against the sons of Confederate soldiers marching 
Federal flag and wearing that blue uniform. I saw » 
sitting among them. Finally he said, “ Young men, 
wish to engage in your discussion, but I followed the 
bars four long weary years. I surrendered at Apo 
went home barefooted and in rags, to find my count: 
and my home in ashes. I swore eternal vengeance a: 
flag and against that uniform. But one day not long 
a Mississippi regiment marching up the street und 
and in that uniform, and I saw my boy in the ranks. 
to the colonel and said to him, ‘ Make these boys ta! 


uniform and let them wear the gray in this war, an: 
the world how the sons of Confederate veterans can fi: 


the colonel smiled and said, ‘No; they must wear tl 
march under the old flag.” I went to my home, stil! : 
revenge more than ever, But when they brought m) 
in his coffin and I bent over him and looked upon h 
his blue uniform and wrapped in his country’s flag, i 
all the animosities of the past vanished, and I s 
forth that is my flag, that uniform is my uniform, 
forth this whole country is my country.’ ” 

Mr. President, this is the spirit that must now : 
people of this country. The men of the South for 40 
contributed their part to build monuments to the I‘ 
They have contributed their part in pensions to t! 
wore the blue: Now, after 46 years have come ani ¢ 
we are building a monument in the South to comny 
deeds of the brave men who followed the Federal tli: 
ing too much to build a monument to the brave m 
them face to face on the battle field and upon the 

Why not build it? The southern people were 1 
treason. 
man will die for a cause which he does not believe is 

Mr. President, it is the best way in the world to 
the sectional lines. It is the best way in the world to 
truly one people, with common hopes, common fers, 
mon destiny. I appeal to the Senate, especially to 
the North, to vote for this pittance to honor tle « 
the bravery of the men who fought under the sta 
and we will stand there under Old Glory and say to 
followed it, “ Unfurl it to the breezes, for it is th« 
reunited country,” and the men who wore the gri) 
under it with uncovered heads and acknowledge it 
But who will chide them if they sometimes bring (» 


other flag, the blood-stained stars and bars, to look |" 
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They fought for what they believed was riz 


weep over it and press it to their bosoms, for it is | 


with memories of the blessed past? 
furled forever. 

Mr. President and Senators, I have but little pa‘ 
the man either in private or in public life who awake 
sions of the past. I do not believe it is good patrivtis 


And they know 


Americanism. So far as I am concerned, I have sat | 


Committee on Pensions and for four years voted pens 
men who wore the blue, and ex-Confederate soldiers 
there by me. 


What the South wants is peace, and I stand here to-« 


representative of the generation that came on after 
declare to Senators who represent the States of tle 
if there is ever another war in this country it w' 
from the South, but her sons will be ever read 
shoulder to shoulder and heart to heart with the me 
the blue for the preservation of our Union forever. 
sentiment of the southern people. ie, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branbrcre in |! 
The unfinished business is still before the Senate. 
pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, we can not, of « 
action on the unfinished business owing to the ac 
yote on Saturday next. The committee had hoped t! 


the Senators who desire to speak on the reciprocity «<r 


would be ready to go on, because, as the committee 's 


there are a great many speeches to be made, and |!) 


What 
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that the time would be occupied in that way. I do not know 
whether there are any Senators who desire to speak this after- 
noon. If not, Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn. 
“Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his motion for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
chusetts withhold his motion? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I withhold it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wanted, if it were in order and if the 
Senator will withhold the motion, to move that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. LODGE. It can not be set aside temporarily, except by 
ynanimous consent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I ask unanimous consent for that 
urpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
chusetts yield for that purpose? 

Mr. LODGE. As representing the committee, I do not think 
I ought to consent to that. It seems to me it is an implied 


Does the Senator from Massa- 


part of the unanimous-consent agreement that the reciprocity | 


hill should be kept before the Senate; and if Senators are not 
ready to go on and no amendments are to be offered, it seems 
to me that we ought not to set it aside. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I only desire that it be temporarily set aside. 
Mr. LODGE. I should not be willing to do that in the ab- 


sence of Senators who have been discussing the bill that was | 


under consideration this morning, if it is the Senator’s purpose 
to secure the consideration of that bill. I know the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Heysurn] has not concluded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That will give them an opportunity to come 
into the Chamber, perhaps, and go on. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know whether or not they wish to go 
on. 1 know the Senator from Idaho has not concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts move that the Senate adjourn? 

Mr. LODGE. I make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts. [Putting the 
question.) By the sound the “ayes” seem to have it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division is demanded. 

Mr. LODGE. Let us have the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CULBERSON (when his name was called). I havea gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. If 
he were present I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). I havea pair with 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GaLrincer]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEnN] 
and vote. I yote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I havea pair 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Washington 
Jones] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Ricwarpson]. If he were present I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I again 
a my pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [ Mr. 

tAYNER]. 

Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Brices} to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps], 
and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Kern} and vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye}. 
Ir transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Florida [Mr., 
FLercHer] and will permit my vote, which I have already an- 
hounced, to stand. 

_Mr. SMITH of Maryland (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). When I voted I was not aware that the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Crane] is absent. I have a pair with 
him. However, I transfer that pair to the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Jounsron] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BURTON. I have a general pair for to-day with the 
Senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. I transfer 


[Mr. | 


I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from | 
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| that pair to the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENp] 


| 


j 





and vote. I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 


I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from 


Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I transfer that 


| pair to the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smiru] and vote, 
Does the Senator from Massa- | 


I vote “yea.” 

Mr. PAGE. I again announce the necessary absence of my 
colleague [Mr. DiztrncuHam]. He is paired with the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Tirnman]. I will 
announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 


allow this 


Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HircucocK] and vote. I vote “nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 25, as follows: 
YEAS—26. 
Bourne Clark, Wyo. McCumber Smoot 
Bradley Cullom McLean Stephenson 
Brandegee Curtis Nelson Sutherland 
Bristow Dixon Nixon Warren 
Brown Heyburn Oliver Wetmore 
Burnham Lippitt Page 
Burton Lodge Root 
NAYS—25. 
Bacon Davis Overman Thornton 
Bankhead Foster Perkins Watson 
Borah Gore Pomerene Williams 
Bryan Johnson, Me, Reed Works 


Chamberlain 
Chilton 


Martin, Va. 


Smith, Md. 
Martine, N. J. 


Swanson 





| Culberson Myers Taylor 
NOT VOTING—539. 
tailey Frye La Follette 
Briggs Gallinger Lea 
Clapp Gamble Lorimer 
Clarke, Ark, Gronna Newlands 
Crane Guggenheim O'Gorman 
Crawford Hitchcock Owen 
Cummins Johnston, Ala. Paynter Stone 
Dillingham Jones Penrose Tillman 
du Pont Kenyon Percy Townsend 
Fletcher Kern Poindexter 


So the motion was agreed to, and (at 1 o’clock and 43 min- 
utes p. m.)-the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
July 19, 1911, at 11 o'clock a. m. 





SENATE. 
Wepnespay, July 19, 1911. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pieree, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Smoor, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing vote 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12109) to supply a deficiency in the appropriations for 
contingent expenses of the House of Representatives for 
fiscal year 1911, and for other purposes 


HOUSE, 


tiie 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted by th 
American Medical Association at Los Angeles, Cal., 26, 
1911, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
placing of false statements on food and drug labels, which were 
referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented resolutions adopted by Polish Turn- 
ers’ Union No. 1, of South Bend, Ind., praying for the passage 
of the so-called Sulzer resolution providing for an investigation 
into the present conditions existing at Ellis Island, and also for 
a revision of the immigration laws, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented an affidavit in support of the bill 
(S. 2180) granting a pension to Mildred Rhodes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


June 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by 


consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 3053) granting an increase of pension to Josiah 
McKirahan (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3054) granting an increase of pension to Josiah H. 
Gordon (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
Pensions. 


unanimous 


on 
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By Mr. GAMBLE (by request) : Mr. PAGH. I have been requested to announce the a)! , 
A bill (S. 8055) to establish in the Department of Commerce | of the Senator from Alabama [{Mr. JoHnston], who is en 1 
and Labor a bureau to be called the bureau of credit reporting; | on the Lorimer investigating committee. I make the an) 4 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. ment for the day. 
By Mr. KERN: The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have ans 1 
A bill (8. 8056) granting an increase of pension to Sarah | to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
E. Cunningham (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on: Pasta TARIFF DUTIES ON WOOL. 


By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 3057) granting an increase of pension to John X. 
Eichel (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

$y Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (8. 8058) granting an increase of pension to Henry H. 
Kinsman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: 

A bill (8S. 8059) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Shamp; and 

A bill (8. 3060) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Early; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 8061) for the relief of the estate of Peter C. 
Brashear, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8S. 3062) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
Ard (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. NEWLANDS: 

A bill (S. 3063) granting a pension to Daniel Callahan; to 


Mr. SMOOT. I offer a substitute for House bil] 11019. 
as the wool bill. I ask that it be printed and lie on the t 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment , a 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it would be just as well a: 
time for me to make an explanation of the provisions 
proposed substitute. 

In the first place, I maintain the classification of the 
grades of wool as now provided for in the present tariff | 

Instead of a rate of 11 cents per pound on first-class 
the grease and 12 cents per pound on second-class woo! th 
grease, the substitute provides a rate of 9 cents per pow. 0; 
both classes. 

In the present law there is no provision made for \ d 
wools of the second class to carry a rate of duty of tw: 
rate of wool in the grease. The substitute corrects this s 
the rates upon wool of the second class shall be the same 
wool of the first class, whether in the grease, washed, or s: 
Wool in the grease, 9 cents per pound; washed wool, 15 


the Committee on Pensions. per pound; and scoured wool, 27 cents per pound, inste..| of 
By Mr. GORE: the present rates which are: First-class wool in the gre 11 
A bill (8S. 3064) granting an increase of pension to John | cents per pound; washed wool, 22 cents per pound: and s 1 
Edwards (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on | wool, 33 cents per pound; second-class wool in the greas». 12 


Pensions. , cents per pound; washed wool, 12 cents per pound; and ; 
By Mr. PENROSE: wool, 36 cents per pound. This is to eliminate one of t! 
A bill (8S. 3065) granting an increase of pension to Robert | plaints of the carded woolen manufacturers against the 1 


McIntosh; to the Committee on Pensions. tariff law, which they claim favors the worsted manufa 
3y Mr. FOSTER: On third-class wools, valued at 12 cents per pound or | 1e 
A-bill (S. 3066) for the relief of John Burrows; to the Com- | substitute provides a rate of 3 cents per pound instead of 4 
mittee on Claims. cents per pound, the present rate; valued over 12 ce: r 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Mr. BRISTOW submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

ADDRESS OF HON. FRANKLIN MACVEAGH. 

Mr. KERN. I have here an interesting address delivered by 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Franklin Mac- 
Veagh, at Chicago, September 1, 1894, concerning the Wilson 
bill in connection with the panic of 18938. I should like to have 
it printed as a Senate document. (8. Doc. No. 69.) 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be entered. The Chair hears none, 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a deficiency 
in the appropriations for contingent expenses of the House of 
Representatives for the fiscal year 1911, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. - present law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. Webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, bandings, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators | pindings, braids, galloons, edgings, imsertings, {i 


pound, 6 cents per pound instead of 7 cents per pound. 

The “ skirting clause,” of which so much complaint h n 
made by the woolgrowers, is eliminated. The woo! 
claim that 9 cents per pound without the “ skirting cla: § 
as great a protection to wool as 11 and 12 cents per p l is 
with the “skirting clause,” as provided in the present | 

Garnetted waste is removed from paragraph 372, wi rate 
of 30 cents per pound, to paragraph 378, with a rate of 25 ts 
per pound. 

In the proposed substitute the compensatory duties a1 d 
upon the same principle as in the present law, with : : 
ductiohs in the additional protective ad valorem duties 

The provision in the present law assessing blankets r 3 
yards in length has been eliminated in the proposed su! 

On women’s and children’s dress goods, Italian cli 
linings, buntings, and goods of similar description the 
duties have been reduced from 11 cents per square ya! 
cents per square yard. 

On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing a! 
every description, the specific rate of duty is 36 « 
pound in the proposed amendment, instead of 44 « 
pound, as in the present law, while the additional! prot 
yalorem duty is 50 per cent instead of 60 per cent, 





answered to their names: fringes, gimps, cords, cords and tassels, ribbons, or 
Curtis Martine,N.J. § Simmons laces, trimmings, and so forth, carry a specific duty of 86 «cuts 
Borah —— os suite, S.C. per pound, instead of a specific duty of 50 cents per p , as 
sorah oster Nelson Smoot 
Brandegee Gamble Nixon Stephenson provided in the present law. 
sristow Gronne, aves Stone The specific duty per square yard in the proposed su! 
oe — en gg on all grades of carpets is reduced one-half, while the pr 
Burnham Hitchcock Paynter Thornton ad valorem duty remains the same as in the present !1\ : 
Burton Johnson, Me. — Townsend rate on carpets, woven whole for rooms, oriental, Ber! 
og Lippitt Sronaenat Williams similar rugs is reduced from 10 cents per square foot, the )1°s 
Crawford Lodge Reed Works ent rate, to 8 cents per square foot. : 
eee TN Bere On druggets and bockings the specific duty per square )ard 
Cn SRE, We. rey is reduced from 22 cents, present law, to 11 cents. p 
GT My. PAGE. I wish to announce the necessary absence of my The rate on mats and matting is reduced from 50 per : j 
acy colleague [Mr. DrmirncHaM] in attendance on the Lorimer in-| yalorem, present law, to 40 per cent ad valorem. * 
vestigation. I make this announcement for the day. Paragraph 3953 is new, which provides that in no case si" 
Mr. BRYAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. | any of the articles or fabrics enumerated in this sched y 
Fiercuer] is engaged in the Lorimer investigating committee. | a duty greater than is equivalent to an ad valorem dut; = 
I make this announcement for the day. per cent. This paragraph prevents any equivalent ad \ lorem 
Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Washington [Mr. | duty of Schedule K exceeding 80 per cent. This prov! s ol 
Jones] is detained on the Lorimer investigation. be the means of making it very difficult for the manulac’’” 


Mr. CHILTON. My colleague [Mr. Watson] is necessarily | of exceedingly fine and high-priced cloth to compete mee Oe 
detained from the Senate. lar foreign-made goods, but it will prevent the encm! 
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Schedule K from having a chance to point to a few imported 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. If the Senator has the information, 


cheap, shoddy blaypkets, carrying an equivalent ad valorem duty | I wish he would give it to the rest of his Republican colleagues, 


under the present law of 165 per cent, and claiming that the | so that they may be equally informed. 


blankets which the poor people keep themselves warm with are 
burdened with that excessive duty. 


I was in hopes that a revision of Schedule K would not be | 


undertaken until the Tariff Board had made its report, but it 


is evident that the Democrats of the House and the Democrats | 


of the Senate, together with a sufficient number of Republican | 


Senstors to make a majority of the Senate, have concluded to | the Canadian reciprocity bill, I think he would admit that there 


revise Schedule K at this extra session of Congres without the 
necessary information that the report of the Tariff Board is 
intended to furnish. The conclusions as to what the revision 
should be are before the Senate in the shape of a Democratic 
House bill and an amendment to the reciprocity bill by Senator 
La Forzerre. I have no hesitancy in saying that if the Demo. 
cratic wool bill which passed the House becomes law prac- 
tically every woolen mill in the United States will be closed. 
Senator LA FoLierre’s amendment te the Canadian reciprocity 
bill will, in my opinion, have the same effect. The Wilson bill 
gave manufacturers of woolens in this country free wool and 
a protective duty on manufactured goods but slightly lower than 
provided for in the amendment offered by Senator La Fotrerre. 
Under the Wilson bill the woolen industry of this country was 
brought almost to a standstill. Under the La Follette amend- 
ment manufacturers of wool are to pay a 40 per cent duty on 
wool in the grease, with but little advance over the ad valorem 
rates on manufactured goods provided in the Wilson bill: 
and I take it that anyone familiar at all with the business will 
conclude that the result can not be anything but disastrous to 
the business. If the American woolen mills are closed, the 


American woolgrower will find that his 40 per cent protection 
avails him nothing. 

The woolen industry of this country is more badly frightened 
to-day than it was during the passage of the Wilson Act, and 
the following table will show why: 








t919—Pree | Net pro- 
wool value Ad valorem) tection to 
> Ad valorem or | 
Tariff measures, at United | percentage duty |F Percent-| manutac- 
States on wool age duty | turer, i.e., 
custom- ; on cloth. less the 
house. wool duty. 
ee ma’ 
Cents. Percent. | Per cent. 
ee eee es 50 50 
Dingley and Payne Acts . $0. 186 | 44.31 percent..... 97.11 52.80 
Underwood bill. ........- . 186 | 20 percent........ 40 20 
La Follette bill.......... a - 186 | 40 per cent, first- 60 20 
class wools, in- 
cluding those 


formerly classi- 
fied as second- 
class wools. 





If Senators will examine this table they will find that under 
the Wilson Act there was 50 per cent net protection to the 


manufacturer; under the Payne Act there is 52.80 per cent | 


net protection to the manufacturer; under the Underwood bill 
there would be only 20 per cent net protection to the manu- 
facturer; and under the La Follette amendment there would be 
only 20 per cent net protection to manufacturers on goods 
made from first-class wools, and under his reclassification 
a wools comprise the great bulk of the American pro- 
duction. 

_ The rates in my proposed substitute are as low as I believe 
it is possible for the American woolen business to exist ‘under, 
Judging from the information that I have in my possession. 
It may be that in some instances the rates are a little high, 
and in others the 80 per cent limitation may be a little too 
low. I shall reserve the right to support changes in any of the 
rates proposed In my substitute if the Tariff Board produces 
evidence that would justify the same. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, does the Senator 
from Utah believe that it is wise at this time to attempt legis- 
lation In regard to Schedule K? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not believe that it is wise 
to attempt such legislation at this time, and I do not propose to 
press this substitute, unless it is found necessary to substitute 
it for some wool bill that has or appears to have a chance of 
passage at this session of Congress. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I understood the Senator to say 
that he was convinced that there were enough Republican votes 
to join with the Democratic vote in this Chamber to enact 
woe! legislation, so far as this Chamber is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not say that there were 
enough votes to enact such legislation; I said that it was evi- 
(ent that there were a sufficient number of Senators who had 
the idea of having some such law passed at this extra session. 


—— eee 





Personally, I-had hoped 
that, so far as the Republican side of this Chamber was con- 
cerned, legislation in regard to the wool schedule might await 
the action of the investigation of our Tariff Board, and I had 
hoped that that was the view of all the Republicans in this 
Chamber. It appears, however, that I have been mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had followed the discussion of 


have already enough Republicans announced their position upon 
this very important matter to insure that a majority of the 
Senators in this body desire a reduction in the wool schedule. 
I do not think it is necessary to name the Senators; but they 
have announced their position on the floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I suppose there may be some Re- 
publican Senators who might think it wise to reduce the duties 
in Schedule K, but I doubt very much if there are many of 
them who deem it wise to reduce the duties in that schedule 
until they have some scientific evidence as to the details of the 
reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am only judging from statements made upon 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to ask the Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from Wyoming if they do not think that it was an 


oversight of the President in omitting wool from the other 
agricultural products in the reciprocity bill? 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that the sub- 


stitute which I have introduced is not an administration meas 
ure, but is a substitute that I have offered on my own initiative 
I have adhered to specific duties rather than ad valorem duties 
because ad valorem duties always provide the lowest protec- 
tion to the woolgrower at the time when the price of wool 
lowest and when he most needs protection. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senater from Utah yleld to me fur- 
ther for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ther yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator used the ey 
was not an administration measure. I 
Senator explain the difference between 
measure and one that is not so. 


in 


Does the Senator from Utah fur- 


that 


to have 


pression this 


should like the 


an administration 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the only reason why I made 
that statement was that in the press this morning I notic 


the statement that my proposed substitute to the Underwo: 
wool bill was to be an administration measure. I wish 
eorrect that statement, because, so far as the President is con 
cerned, he knows nothing whatever about the 
state now that I have taken the responsibility myself for th« 
introduction of my proposed substitute. 
Mr. WARREN. I ask the Senator from 


substitute 


Utah if he will not 
request that his amendment be printed in the Recorp? He bh 
gone into an explanation of the amendment at some length, 
which, of course, will be in the Recorp, and, naturally enough, 


there will be requests made for this amendment, together with 

other matters. I therefore hope the Senator will request that 

his amendment may be printed in the Recorp. I myself have 
not before seen or heard of the amendment. Of course, I should 

like to have it where I can not only see it myself, but where I 

ean send it out to others who are interested. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, [ ask that my amendment hb 
printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendm 
submitted by the Senator from Utah will be printed in 
tecorp,. The Chair hears none. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Smoor 
11019). to reduce the duties on wool and manufact 
Strike out all after line 9 of the bill, page 1, and insert the 

SCHEDULE K.—WOOL, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

860. All wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like anima! 
shall be divided, for the purpose of fixing the duties to be charged 
thereon, into the three following classes: 

361. Class 1, that is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, or 
other wools of merino blood, immediate or remote, down clothing wools 
and wools cf like character with any of the preceding, including Bagdad 
wool, China lamb’s wool, Castel Branco, Adrianople skin wool, or 
butcher’s wool, and such as have been heretofore usually imported into 
the United States from Buenos Aires, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of 
Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada, Egypt, Morocco, and else- 
where, and all wools not hereinafter included in classes 2 and 3, 


to the bill (UH. R 
ures of wool viz 


following 
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ss 2, that is to say, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, down 
woo! Canada long wools or other like combing wools of 
lood, and usually known by the terms herein used, and also 
the ¢amel, Angora goat, alpaca, and other like animals. 
Ciass 3, that is to say, Donskoi, native South American, Cor- 


hair of 
cova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, Russian camel’s hair, and all such 
wools ce character as have been heretofore usually imported into 
the United States from Turkey, Greece, Syria, and elsewhere, excepting 
improved wools hereinafter provided for. 

364. The standard samples of all wools which are now or may be 
hereafter deposited in the principal customhouses of the United States, 
under the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be the 

tandards for the classification of wools under this act, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to renew these standards and to make 
such additions to them from time to time as may be required, and he 
shall cause to be deposited like standards in other customhouses of the 
United States when they may be needed. 

365. Whenever wools of class 3 shall have been improved by the ad- 

iixture of merino or English blood from their present character as 
represented by the standard samples now or hereafter to be deposited 

the principal customhouses of the United States, such improved 
wools shall be classified for duty either as class 1 or as class 2, as the 
case may be. 

366. The duty on wools of the first and second classes which shall be 
imported washed shall be twice the amount of the duty to which they 
would be subjected if imported unwashed; and the duty on wools of the 
first and second classes which shall be imported scoured shall be three 
times the duty to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed. 
The duty on wools of the third class, if imported in condition for use 
in carding or spinning into yarns, or which shall not contain more than 
8 per cent of dirt or other foreign substance, shall be three times the 
duty to which they would otherwise be subjected. 

367. Unwashed wools shall be considered such as shall have been 
shorn from the sheep without any cleansing—that is, in their natural 
condition. Washed wools shall be considered such as have been washed 
with water only on the sheep’s back or on the skin. Wools of the first 
and second classes washed in any other manner than on the sheep’s 
back or on the skin shall be considered as scoured wool. 

368. The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the camel, Angora 
goat, alpaca, and other like animals, of class 1 and class 2, which shall 
be imported in any other than ordinary condition, or which has been 
sorted or increased in value by the rejection of any part of the original 
fleece, shail be twice the duty to which it would be otherwise subject. 
The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the camel, Angora goat, 
alpaca, and other like animals of any class which shall be changed in 
its character or condition for the purpose of evading the duty, or which 
shall be reduced in value by the admixture of dirt or any other foreign 
substance, shall be twice the duty to which it would be otherwise sub- 
ject. When the duty assessed ee any wool equals three times or more 
that which would be assessed said wool was imported unwashed, the 
duty shall not be doubled on account of the wool being sorted. If any 
bale or package of wool or hair specified in this act invoiced or entered 
as of any specified class, or claimed by the importer to be dutiable as of 
any specified class, shall contain any wool or hair subject to a higher 
rate of duty than the class so specified, the whole bale or ore shall 
be subject to the highest rate of duty chargeable on wool of the class 
subject to such higher rate of duty, and if any bale or package be 
claimed by the importer to be shoddy, mungo, flocks, wool, hair, or other 
material of any class specified in this act, and such bale contain any 
admixture of any one or more of said materials, or of any other 
material, the whole bale or package shall be subject to duty at the 
highest rate imposed upon any article in said bale or package. 

369. The duty upon all wools and hair of the first and second classes 
shall be 9 cents per pound. 

370. On wools of the third class and on camel’s hair of the third 
class the value whereof shall be 12 cents or less per pound, the duty 
shall be 8 cents per pound. On wools of the third class and on camel’s 
hair of the third class the value whereof shall exceed 12 cents per 
pound, the duty shall be 6 cents per pound. 

371. The duty on wools on the skin shall be 1 cent less per pound 
than is imposed in this schedule on other wools of the same class and 
condition, the quantity and value to be ascertained under such rules 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

872. Top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, 30 cents 
per pound. 

873. Shoddy and garnetted waste, 25 cents per pound; noils, wool 
extract, yarn waste, thread waste, and all other wastes composed 
wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, 20 cents per pound. 

874. Woolen rags, mungo, and flocks, 10 cents per pound. 

875. On com wool or tops, made wholly or in part of wool or 
camel's hair, valued at not more than 20 cents pai pound, the duty 
per pound shall be two and one-fourth times the duty imposed by this 
schedule on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class; valued at 
more than 20 cents ger pound, the duty per pound slall be three and 
one-third times the duty imposed by this schedule on 1 pound of un- 
washed wool of the first class; and in addition thereto, upon all the 
foregoing, 30 per cent ad yalorem. 

376. Wool and hair which have been advanced in any manner or 
by any process of manufacture beyond the washed or scoured condition, 
not specially provided for in this section, shall be subject to the same 
duties as are imposed upon manufactures of wool not specially provided 
for in this section. 

877. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not more 
than 80 certs per pound, the duty per pound shall be two and one-half 
times the duty imposed by this section on 1 und of unwashed wool 
of the first class, and in addition thereto 3 r cent ad valorem; 
valued at more than 30 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be 
three and one-half times the duty posed by .this section on 1 pound 
of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 40 per 
cent ad valorem. 

878. On cloths, knit fabrics, and all manufactures of every descrip- 
tion made wholly or in part of wool, not specially provided for in this 
section, valued at not more than 40 cents per und, the duty per 
pound shall be three times the duty imposed by this section on a pom 
of unwashed wool of the first class; val at above 40 cents per 
ound and not above 70 cents per the duty per pound shall 
be four times the duty imposed this ion on 1 pound of unwashed 
wool of the first class, and in addition thereto, upon all the foregoing, 
50 per cent ad valorem; valued at over 70 cents per pound, the duty 
per pound shall be four times the duty imposed by this section on 1 
pound of unwashed wool of the first class and 55 per cent ad valorem. 


or 
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379, On blankets and flannels for underwear composed who]! 
part of wool, valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, the ¢ 
pound shall be the same as the duty imposed by this sectio 
pounds of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition th 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 40 cents and not nx 
00 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three times { 
imposed by this section on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the f 
and in addition thereto 35 per cent ad valorem. On blankets 
wholly or in part of wool, valued at more than 50 cents per 
the duty per pound shall be three times the duty imposed by 
tion on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in 
thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. Filannels composed wholly or 
of wool, valued at above 50 cents per pound, shall be classified ; 
the same duty as women’s and children’s dress goods, coat 
Italian cloths, and goods of similar character and description ; 
by this section. 

880. On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings. 
cloths, and goods of similar description and character of which { 
consists wholly of cotton or other vegetable material, with 
mainder of the fabric composed wholly or in part of woo!, 
not exceeding 15 cents per square yard, the duty shall be 
square yard; valued at more than 15 cents per square yard, 
shall be 6 cents per square yard; and in addition thereto on al! ¢ 
going valued at not above 70 cents per pound, 50 per cent ad . 
valued above 70 cents per pound, 55 per cent ad valorem: P) 
That on all the foregoing, weighing over 4 ounces per square yz 
rates of duty shall be 5 per cent less than those imposed 
schedule on cloths. 

381. On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, 
cloths, bunting, and goods of similar description or character 
wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for in t 
tion, the duty shall be 9 cents per square yard; and in addition 
on all the foregoing valued at not above 70 cents per pound, 
cent ad valorem; valued above 70 cents per pound, 55 per 
valorem: Provided, That on all the foregoing, weighing over 4 
per square yard, the duty shall be the same as imposed by this 
on cloths. 

882. On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel 
description, including shawls whether knitted or woven, and 
articles of every description made up or manufactured who! 
part, felts not woven, and not specially provided for in this « 
composed wholly or in part of wool, the duty x pound shall | 
times the duty imposed by this section on 1 pound of unwas! 
of the first class, and in addition thereto 50 per cent ad valorem 

883. Webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, bandings, beltincs, 
ings, braids, galloons, edgings, insertings, flouncings, fringes, 
cords, cords and tassels, ribbons, ornaments, laces, trimmi 
articles made wholly or in part of lace, embroideries ; 
embroidered by hand or machinery, head nets, nettings, 
barrel buttons or buttons of other forms for tassels or ul 
manufactures of wool ornamented with beads or spangles of 
material composed, any of the foregoing made of wool or of wh 
is a component material, whether containing india rubber or 1 
cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem. 

384. Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, and chenille carpets, 
or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or des 
80 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per 
valorem. 2 

385. Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured or 
and all carpets or carpetin 


es pease yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpet 


ef like character or description, 24 cents per square yard, and in 
tion thereto 40 per cent valorem. f 
387. Velvet and aay velvet carpets, figured or plain, print 
the warp or otherwise, and all carpets or carpeting of like char 
description, 20 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 4 


cent ad valorem. 

3888. Tapes Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all car 
carpeting of like character or description, printed on the warp 
wise, 14 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 pci 
ad valorem. 

389. Treble ingrain, three-ply, and all chain Venetian car) 
cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad ¥: 

390. Wi Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets, 9 cents per 5 
yard, and in addition thereto per cent ad valorem. 

91. ts of every description, woven whole for rooms 
Oriental, Berlin, Aubusson, Axminster : n 
square foot and 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That in the me: 
ment of all mats, ca 
rial com the , if any, shall be included. 

Sts and boekl stinted 


. ngs, Dp 
per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem 
393. Carpets 


\ and carpeting of wool, flax, or cotton, or com 

part of any of them, not 
mats, ma , and rugs of cotton, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

394. Mats, rugs for floors, screens, covers, hassocks, beds ides 
squares, and other portions of carpets or carpeting, made wholl) 
part of wool, and not specially provided for in this section, s) 
subjected to the rate of duty herein imposed on carpets or carpet! 
like character or description. ae 

395. Whenever, in any schedule of this act, the word ‘* wool” 
in connection with a manufactured article, of which it is a 
material, it shall be held to include wool or hair of the shee), 
goat, alpaca, or ae pate. whether manufactured by the 
worst felt, or any other process. ! 

Ton In ie case shall any of the articles or fabrics enume! 
this schedule pay a duty more than is equivalent to an ad valorei 
of 80 per cen 


LOANS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the bill (5. - 


to regulate the business of loaning money on security ©! 
kind by persons, firms, and corporations other than ni 
banks, licensed bankers, trust companies, savings banks 
ing and loan associations, pawnbrokers, and real-estate 
in the District of Columbia, now on the calendar under |: 
be restored to the calendar under Rule VIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that ord: 
be made. The Chair hears none. 





of like character or description, 30 cents 


, and similar rugs, 8 cents per 
ts, and similar articles, of whatever mate- 
, colored, or otherwise, 11 cents 


specially provided for in this section, and 








RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Mr. PENROSE. “I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 


cimeration of the reciprocity bill. 
“rhe motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed the con- 
cideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade 
relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 
Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a few re- 
marks on the pending measure, the reciprocity bill, not so much 
+o discuss the merits of the bill as to state my own position 
with respect to it. 


1 am not a tariff expert. If I am forced to depend for my 


information upon what I hear in this Chamber, I am afraid I | 


never will be. I listen to an able and ingenious speech on the 
other side of the Chamber in favor of a tariff for revenue only 
or for free trade, and I think my teachings on the tariff may 
have been all wrong. Then I hear an equally able and ingen- 
jous speech on this side of the Chamber in favor of a protec- 
tive tariff and I am reassured again. I am startled at the 
vehement, not to say tumultuous, asseveration of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Martine] that a protective tariff is a 
fraud and a delusion and that the farmers have been hood. 
winked into the belief that it is beneficial to them, and I am 
led to think that maybe a protective tariff is a horrid thing 
after all. But the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NeEtson] 
comes to the rescue, backed by all the other Senators from the 
Northwest, and indignantly protests that to take off the protec- 
tive tariff, as between us and Canada only, on farm products 
will ruin the farmers of America, and I begin to be persuaded 
again that a protective tariff is the greatest thing on earth. 
Again I hear the pathetic and earnest appeal of my good 
friend the Senator from Montana [Mr. Drxon] for the protec- 
tion of his constituents from the dire effects of taking off this 
tariff, and I am torn with conflicting emotions. I follow a 
running debate between the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bnrts- 
row] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] on the sugar 
schedule and think that possibly they may know what they 
are talking and differing about so sharply, and what it all 
means, and that probably no one else does. But when the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber] can figure out to a mathe- 
matical certainty and to a cent just how much the American 
farmers will lose by reciprocity with Canada, I begin to hope 
that sometime I, even I, might be able to accomplish that 
seemingly impossible feat, and that some day a tariff commis- 
sion will not be necessary to fix tariff duties just and equitable 
to all parties. 

But through it all and notwithstanding these varied and dif- 
ferent opinions, all sincere, I still believe in such a protective 
tariff as will really protect all industries needing protection, 
and the protection of wage earners in their right to full and 
reasonable compensation for their labor. 

Mr. President, I am not a politician. I took hope from this 
that I might make, if not a good Senator, at least a better 
one on that account. In my innocence I believed that the 
United States Senate was a place for making laws and not an 
arena where opposing forces were contending for political 
advantage. 

Even that faith has been somewhat shaken, and I am wonder- 
ing if I had not better take a course of instruction in practical 
polities. 

Mr. President, in the beginning this was a very simple ques- 
tion. While the action took the form of a bill, to be enacted as 
a law, it was essentially an agreement between this Nation and 
Canada. Being a contract or agreement, naturally it could not 
be changed without the consent of both the parties toit. For this 
reason the President announced, very properly, that to change 
it would be to defeat it entirely. That this would be the effect 
of an amendment is too obvious to need argument to support it. 
With this knowledge numerous amendments have been offered, 
changing, taking from, or adding to the bill. By whom are 
these amendments offered? Why, by the enemies of the meas- 
ure. What for? Obviously to defeat it. I say obviously, be- 
cause most if not all of them were proposed amendments, not 
to this bill, amd not as to our relations with Canada only, »ut of 
existing general laws affecting our commercial relations with 
the whole world. They were not appropriate here. They 
Should, it seems to me, be offered as separate bills to amend 
such existing laws. They were not offered with any hope or 
expectation that they would be adopted. I say this because, in 
every instamee, I believe, the Senator offering the amendment 
Said In so many words t he knew his amendment would not 
= adopted. If any such Senator did not say so he knew it to 
re a facet. Then, why were these amendments offered if not to 
an them enacted as a part of the law There are but two 
ra — that I am. able to conceive of. One is to discredit and 
Selly defeat the bill; the other to make a record in favor of 

‘ne party or individual Senators who might vote for them, or 
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against some party or individual Senators who might vote 
against them. 

Mr. President, it is this situation, forced into this controversy 
by amendments of this kind, that has made it seem necessary 
for me to make known my attitude toward this measure by 
something more thar a mere vote upon it. I have voted against 
these amendments because I am in favor of the bill, and the 
amendments, if adopted, can do nothing more tha 
its finally becoming an agreement between this country and 
Canada. I have opposed the amendments, also, because this 
not the place for such amendments. Most of them are in no 
Sense proper or appropriate as an amendment to the pending 
bill. If some of them were offered as separate bills to amend 
existing laws, dealing with the tariff, generally, or as substi- 
tutes for existing laws, I have no doubt I would support some 
if not all of them. But it is not only inappropriate, but I think 
— unfair, to urge them as amendments to the pending 
lil. 

There is another reason against these amendments at this 
time that should appeal to Senators on this side of the Cham- 
ber. The platform of the Republican Party declares in favor 
of a tariff equal to the difference between the cost of production 
here and abroad and a reasonable profit to the producer. State 
platforms generally, including my own, have declared in favor 
of a permanent nonpartisan tariff commission to determine, as 
near as may be, what this difference is as a basis for fixing tariff 
rates. It is true a permanent tariff commission has not yet 
been provided for, but we have such a temporary commission. 
It is at work now, I am informed, on some of the schedules, 
and we are promised a report on at least one of the important 
schedules by the meeting of the regular session of Congress, 
in December next. Nothing can be gained by the Repub- 
lican Party or by any individual Republican by breaking these 
pledges. It seems to me, Mr. President, that to press these 
amendments to the general tariff laws at this time is incon- 
sistent with the pledges of the party if they are offered with 
the view of having them adopted and passed. 

Mr. President, I said in the beginning that it was not my 
purpose so much to discuss the merits of the reciprocity agree- 
ment as to state my own position. The main question has been 
fully discussed by Senators much more familiar with the im- 
mediate question and with tariff laws and their effects generally 
than I am. I expect to vote for the bill because I believe it 
will bring us just this much nearer to a free and untrammeled 
trade with this near neighbor of ours, which, I believe, will be 
beneficial to the people of this country as a whole. The relations 
of the two countries are so close and intimate in all other re- 
spects, separated, as they are, by an imaginary line only, that 
it seems natural and for the best interests of all concerned 
that mutual and reciprocal trade relations should be established 
between them. This bill is a step in that direction. I am only 
sorry that it does not go further than it does. I should regret 
exceedingly to see this bill passed if it is going to work any 
permanent injury to the farmers of this country or of any of 
the States. I do not believe that it will have any such effect. 
It may possibly cause some temporary disturbance of trade in 
States bordering on the Canadian line, but I do not believe it 
will do more than that. I think the supposed injury to the 
American farmer has, in the zeal of opposition, been greatly 
exaggerated. 

Mr. President, it has been attempted to cast discredit upon 
the bill by the assertion that the Democrats of Congress are 
supporting it for purely partisan or political reasons and not 
from conviction that it is a just or righteous measure. If this 
be so it does not concern me. If the bill is a just one and should 
pass I am only glad that the political exigencies of the occasion 
have drawn members of the Democratic Party to support it. 
They are welcome to all the political advantage that they as- 
sume will accrue to their party by their support of a measure 
that originated with a Republican President. 

On the other hand, it is asserted that Senators on this side 
of the Chamber are supporting the bill not from conviction but 
because the President desires to have it become a law and is 
using his influence and the power of his office to secure its pas- 
sage. I am just as little concerned with the motives of Sena 
tors on this side for giving the measure their support. The 
question that controls me is whether the measure is right or 
not and that alone. In that I may be mistaken. In the face of 
the conflicting and varied views of Senators as to this question 
I can only exercise my best judgment. 

If the President of the United States were in fact using the 
power of his great office beyond the mode and means _ provided 
by the Constitution to influence the Senate or any Member of it 
to support this bill it would be a matter of the gravest concern. 

The President has the right and it is his duty to recommend to 
Congress by message the enacting of such legislation as he deems 
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to be for the public good, and to veto such enactments as he be- 
lieves to be wrong or detrimental. There, in my judgment, his 
right and his duty ceases. This is so clear to me that I can not 
conceive of the President doing more than this to secure the pas- 
sage of any bill. The independence of the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government is absolutely necessary if our form of 
government is to be preserved. Any violation of this independ- 
ence or encroachment upon its rights, privileges, and obliga- 
tions as an independent branch of the Government should be 
promptly resented by Congress and its prerogatives strictly and 
jealously guarded and protected. This is so clear that I can 
not conceive of the President encroaching upon these preroga- 
tives of an independent branch of the Government. When the 
time comes. if it ever does, when a bill can be passed in this 
body through the influence of the executive department and 
without the independent assenting judgment of a majority of its 
Members. the time will have come when the Senate of the United 
States should be abolished. 

I have no desire or disposition to condemn or criticize the 
President. To do so would not injure him, but would inevi- 
tebly react upon me. I attribute to him the same honesty and 
sincerity of purpose that I claim for myself, whether we agree 
or not. Nothing can be gained by personal attacks on indi- 
viduals. Personal abuse or criticism is not argument. Any 
reform movement founded on malice or hatred can not long 
stand. The attempt to sustain any movement or measure by 
attacking individuals or imputing wrong motives to others is 
bound to bring weakness and not strength. Injustice toward 
one’s opponents can not advance any cause or measure, how- 
ever just and right it may be. The thing to do is to prove that 
it is just and right. Nothing else is necessary and nothing else 
will sueceed. If we are going to preserve this Nation as a free 
and independent Government and establish and maintain the 
principles upon which it was founded, we must get above the 
influence of petty personal or partisan spite or malice and con- 
sider this and all other questions on the broad ground of right 
and justice. 

The President of the United States, as an American citizen, 
has the right to express his views, unofficially, on any matter 
of public interest, the same as any other citizen. If he should 
go beyond that and attempt to use the power of his great office 
to influence legislation, his act would be a dangerous and un- 
warranted encroachment upon the Constitution in its letter and 
spirit. No such charge should be made against him except 
upon the clearest and most convincing proof. The present 
incumbent of the office of President is too good a lawyer not to 
recognize these constitutional limitations upon his power, and 
I assume he is too good a citizen to overstep them. When he 
expresses his views on any question, as a citizen, they should 
have just the same weight as the expressed views of any other 
equally well informed and equally reliable citizen—no more, no 
less. For myself, I am trying to consider this bill on its.merits 
as it appeals to my judgment. Whether the President wants 
it or does not want it enacted has nothing whatever to do with 
my actions. Whether its passage shall help or hurt any po- 
litical party or branch of any party or the political aspirations 
of any individual is of just as little consequence to me and 
carries just as little weight. I have voted against the amend- 
ments offered for the same reason and upon the same principle. 

I shall vote for this bill because I believe it is right and just 
and for the public good. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I am admonished by Senators 
this morning that they desire to be heard upon this measure 
before the vote, which by agreement will be taken Saturday, and 
they are fearful lest they be crowded out of that opportunity. I 
desire to be governed somewhat by their wishes in the matter, 
and I shall therefore confine myself very closely to the notes I 
have prepared upon this bill. 

Mr. President, there may be some doubt as to whether a man 
is justified at this stage in the debate in taking any of the time 
of the Senate in discussing the bill, but I feel that there has 
been so much conversation in the Senate already against the 
bill that I owe to myself, and to those people whom I am trying 
to represent, to undertake to keep some of my Republican 
brethren from making a mistake. I want to tell them the 
truth about the provisions of this bill, so that if they do go 
wrong they can not have the excuse afterwards of saying they 
did not know any better. And, Mr. President, in my short dis- 
cussion I expect to discuss the bill. I will not have time to go 
out and abuse and denounce people; I will not have time to 
quarrel with my erring colleagues here; but I intend, if I can, 
in a simple and direct fashion, to get down to the meat in the 
pending proposition and to find out what it will do for the 
American people. 

To reach that result it is necessary te reflect for a moment 
that the American people have been in the habit for a century 
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and more of making a fight to improve their Govern; 
miking a fight to make successful a repubwcan form o: 
ernment. They have never been satisfied with the progres: 
have attained. It is an American trait to struggle a), 
make things better. 

This bill is simply one of the steps in the struggle . 
American people to obtain a better governmental! 
fairer arrangement under which the industries of thi 
may operate, an effort to give fuller and fairer just 
the people of this country. 

That struggle has been maintained for a century andj 
and a good share of it has been taken up with this 
it—that is, the tariff phase. 

I do not intend to go into the discussion of the tariff 
sition—the relative merits of protection and free tra; 
cause I do not think it is necessary at this time, but | 
to call to the attention of the Senate a few facts, in order 4) 
we may understand this bill, why it is here, and what » 
it bears to recent political history and recent congressio: 
islation on this subject. 

Mr. President, the American peopl profit from ex 
They have been engaged in the struggle of making su 
republican form of government for more than a century. While 
they may have made mistakes and short periods may have 
elapsed when there was little to show for improvement and 
progress, the fact remains that their fight through ai! | 
ades has resulted on the whole in wonderful and per 
progress. Every State in the Union has better laws than it 
had during the first 10 years of its statehood. The Nation 
to-day has better laws on its statute books than it « 
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before. Notwithstanding all this progress and this advance. 
the American people have never for a moment been, por are 
they to-day, satisfied and contented with either past or present 
achievements. In other words, American people are determined 


to continue the struggle for better things and higher standards, 
It would be a dark day for America if her people ever became 
so satisfied with their conditions that they refused to make 
further effort to improve or better them. To my mind the fa 
that they have achieved so much is due largely to this t 
the American character to move upward as well as onward 
The measure before us is a tariff bill pure and simple. It 
more than that; it is a progressive tariff bill—it leads the 
to lower duties. It is not general as to all countries, beca 
applies to but one; it is not general as to all articles ot 
merce, because it applies to comparatively few article: m- 
merce. In giving it our consideration, it seems to me we have 
a right to profit from the testimony and from the f. re- 
sented during the consideration of the tariff act of 1900. With- 
out regard to the merits of the law passed in that 
Congress convened in extraordinary session, it must con 
ceded that the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law 
taught the American people one great and enduring son 
That act is a general tariff law. It applies to all « 
and touches all articles of commerce. I remember as if it 
were yesterday the heat and the intensity and the | i 
exhibited in the consideration of that measure in this body. 
You will recall with me in a general way the difficulties we had. 
Here was the President at the White House, who in public 
speech and in print and in message to Congress had | 
the position that revision of tariff duties was needed, se, 
generally speaking, they were too high, and that the A n 
people were entitled to a reduction of those duties. I 
that session the President of the United States contented ! 
self with a formal recommendation to Congress on the sul)! 
He was indeed so jealous in behalf of the prerogati\ 
legislative branch of the Government that during the | I 
of the bill before it passed the Senate he studiously avoided 


interfering with the work of Congress on the subject before ‘tt. 
Indeed, those who criticize him now for asserting his owl 


judgment with respect to the pending bill must concede | 
was not a usurper of legislative functions during that session, 
a charge which they lay at his door now. At that time he: 
sumed, apparently, as he had a right to do, that Congress wo" d 
do its full duty toward the American people and wou'd [oss 
law in conformity with the demands of the public welfare enc 
in harmony with the promises of the party which had eectec 
him. At any rate, he left Congress unmolested ‘and alone Ww" 
that bill was under consideration. Here in the Senate, o'\ 


the bill came to us, as you remember, it was discussed at great 
length and with great detail and with great liberty by Sen" : 
representing conflicting views as to what the particur aa 


of duty should be. You will remember the amendments (®'* 
were offered to reduce the cotton and woolen schedules )) hen 
late distinguished and much beloved Senator from lows, - = 
Dolliver—amendments all designed, so I thought at 7 
and believe now, to reduce the duties to a reasonable bas's. 
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aas glad to vote for them all You will remember the series of | my good friend from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], my good friend 
amendments offered by the present distinguished Senator from | from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], and myself on the hide schedule, 
Iowa (Mr. CumMINs] on the iron and steel schedules—amend- | for, as I remember it, we all voted ror the duty on hides when 
ments all designed to remove the excesses contained in the old | it was before the Senate. We were a unit on putting lumber on 
law and to put that industry on a sane and reasonable and just | the free list—none of our States produce lumber—but we were 
tariff basis. I was glad to vote for those amendments. You | a unit in keeping the duty on hides; that was the chief manu- 
will remember the amendments offered by the distinguished | facturing industry we had. He reduced the duty on boots and 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLtetTe] touching the woolen | shoes, leather and harness, and iron ore: he effected many 
schedule, as well as many other amendments on other schedules, | other reductions, and the bill came back from conference. I 
All of which appeared to me to be right and to do no injury | voted for the conference report because I believed where we 
to any industry, and to all of which I was very glad to lend the | had wholly failed he had partially succeeded. The American 
support of my vote. people were entitled to have these reductions which were made 
it is unnecessary to particularize at length; it is sufficient to | from the old law, and I shall never raise my voice in this 
recall that these and other Senators offered amendments, all | Chamber to vote against a bill which affords the least pos 
designed to reduce duties, on the theory that the duties pro- sible help to my people, whether the bill is entirely 
posed by the committee and the duties contained in the old law | factory or not. I will do all I can with my colleagues here 
vere excessive, and therefore unnecessary; extortionate, and | to get the bill right, but after the bill is made, if it is an im 
therefore unjust; and in supporting all these amendments no | provement on the old law, although it is not right in all its parts, 
Senator in this body enjoyed greater satisfaction than I. I be- | I expect to vote for it rather than to keep the old law. 


lieved then, as I do to-day, that whenever a duty is unneces- 3ut, Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss the Payne 
sary it should be removed, and whenever a duty is excessive | Aldrich tariff bill. The only point I want to make in referring 
it should be reduced. I shall never give my consent to the doc- | to it is the fact that out of that law grew the determination of 
trine which demands a duty that is either unnecessary or | many people and of many Senators to embrace the first oppor- 
excessive. tunity which should present itself to fix tariff duties by sched- 


snd yet in that struggle here in the Senate you will recall | ule or by subject rather than by the old logrolling plan which 
that scarcely a single one of those proposed amendments re- | has been in vogue ever since the country has been doing busi- 
ceived the votes to which it was entitled; not because votes | ness. With this notion firmly fixed in my own mind and heart 
were not in this body sufficient to carry some, or all of them, if | I welcomed the resolution introduced by the distinguished Sena- 
they had been standing on their own merits, but because some ; tor from Iowa [Mr. Cum™Mrns] last winter looking to an amend- 
Senators did not feel at liberty to vote for those reductions on | ment of the rules which should provide that method for revis- 
those schedules for fear it would result in lowering the duties | ing the tariff, and I listened enthusiastically and patiently to 
on a schedule in which their particular State or locality or | his earnest and elaborate argument in support of it. I did not 
people was interested. In other words, it was impossible to | need to be convinced, because I was already convinced; but if 
command the support of a lumber State for a reduction on the | I had been in doubt there was no escape from the logic of his 
woolen or cotton schedule, because the lumber State was inter- | argument that the American people are entitled to have these 
ested in the lumber industry, and she could not afford—at | duties fixed separately and independently and on the basis of 
least her delegation seemed to act on that assumption—to strike | fact, on the basis of the cost of production, on the basis of the 
the woolen schedule for fear of the effect it might have on | public welfare, and not on the basis of logrolling through a 
the lumber schedule. And so, in States where iron ore is para- | measure which would help an aggregation of friendly but dif- 
mount, some men hesitated about voting for reductions of du- | ferent interests. I regret that the Committee on Rules did not 
ties on some other article for fear it might result in the reduc- | report his amendment, but it was not reported, and we are here 
tion of the duty on iron ore. to-day without it to control and help us. 

The final result was that when the bill finally passed the But, in the meantime, after the Payne-Aldrich tariff law went 
Senate it did not represent in all particulars the conviction of | into effect there was a provision in the statute, you will remem- 
a single Senator who voted for it; not one. The bill when | ber, that made it the duty of the President to determine whether 
finished was the result not of the steam-roller process, but of | the maximum or minimum rate fixed in the law should go into 
the logroller process, the worst and most constant menace in | effect in the different countries. By that law he was not only 
every legislative body, whether State or national. If the | authorized, but commanded, to investigate the conditions of 
American people can not have laws enacted which will be able | trade and the conditions of commerce between the countries, so 
to stand or fall on their own merits, but are compelled to take | that he might determine under the provisions of the law whether 
such laws as shall result from a logrolling combination of | this or that country was entitled to the high or low rate. 
different factions or different interests, the time is not far dis- He proceeded under this provision of law to adjust these dif 
tant when a heavy penalty must be paid by those who are | ferent rates, and I am glad to know to-day that in the adjust 
now responsible to the people of the United States. ment on his investigation and on his motion the mimimum rat 

Now, this was the lesson—to my mind of greater value than | fixed in the law was applied to every country doing busine 
all else learned by the American people and ought not to be | with the United States. The American people were saved tlic 
forgotten by the American Senate—the lesson that tariff duties | burden of the maximum rate as to any country on the globe 
should be fixed in accordance with what is right and just as | In his investigation it appears from communications sent 
to each duty and not as decreed by logrolling combinations of | Congress and communications from experts authorized to a 
conflicting interests. It was out of this lesson that grew the | him that as to Canada there is practically and substantially no 
suggestion that the scientific and sensible way to fix tariff | difference in the cost of production. When that fact appeared 
duties which should be just was to fix them a schedule at a | he had a right to confer with the Canadian authorities and to 
time and let each duty stand on its own merits unaffected by | negotiate a tentative agreement, which he did, under and 
any other duty clamoring for favorable consideration. through which unnecessary duties might be in a measure r 

But, as I said before, the bill finally passed the Senate. I | moved. He reported the tentative agreement to Congress and 
am glad it passed the Senate and was sent to the House, so far | recommended it to our favorable consideration. He did not re 
as | am individually concerned, with my vote recorded against | port the agreement to one Congress; he reported it to two Con- 
it, because I did not believe then and do not believe now that | gresses. The Congress preceding the present one had this agre 
it was as good a bill as it was the duty of the Senate to pass. | ment before it, had it for days and weeks, and discussed it a 
out the Senate thought differently and passed it, and it went | great length. The newspapers, periodicals, and magazin 
to the House and to conference. You will recall the President | discussed it. Its provisions were in detail given to the A: 
of the United States undertook to use his influence with the | can public and the people knew just what the proposed « 
conference committee to win the fight for lower duties which | as recommended by the President was. It was given full pub- 
we had fought and lost im the United States Senate. He did | licity. The House was Republican when it was first recom 
hot succeed, unfortunately, to the fullest extent, but he did | mended to Congress, and a Republican House, after debate and 
succeed to some extent. consideration, passed it by a vote of about 3 to 1. It came 

it will be remembered that the debate and the struggle of that | the Senate of the United States on the 15th day of last Meb- 
oe of the Senate hovered around the lumber schedule, the | ruary, about three weeks before adjournment. 
ron schedule, the oil schedule, the woolen schedule, and the I will not recall the tragedy of its burial in the Senate of the 
— schedule—chiefly around those great industries. The | United States at that time, except to remark that, in my judg- 
ae was not able in the conference to reduce the cotton | ment, there was no excuse for the Senate of the United States 
eae schedules, but he was able to reduce the lumber | refusing at the last session to vote on the bill. If it was a 
the boot from $1.50 to $1.25 a thousand; he was able to reduce | bad measure we had the power and the opportunity to kill it: 
pot. and shoe schedule materially ; he was able to reduce the 
y on leather and harness. He was able to revise downward 






















if it was a good measure, we had the power and opportunity to 
pass it. Why did we refuse to do either? 
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You criticize the President of the United States because he 
called this extraordinary session to consider the bill. You 
ought not to criticize him; it is the Senate that deserves the 
criticism. The President of the United States is not responsible 
for the extra session. It was a stubborn and a loquacious 
Senate that was responsible for the extra session. He had a 
right to negotiate the agreement, and those who contend to the 
contrary forget the provision in the Constitution which ex- 
pressly empowers him and makes it his duty to recommend to 
Congress such measures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 
pedient. Does anyone here contend that the power to recommend 
does not include the power to urge? Does anyone here contend 
that the power to recommend does not include an obligation to 
stand by the recommendation? I apprehend no Senator here 
will make any such contention, but it will be contended, as it 
already has been, that the Chief Executive encroached on the 
prerogatives and powers of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment when he negotiated the agreement with Canada in the 
first place, and since its negotiation has taken so active an 
interest in its journey through Congress. Again these critics 
forget the provision of the Constitution which makes the Execu- 
tive a very large part of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, and when we extol our own greatness and emphasize 
the exclusiveness of our legislative powers we forget that under 
the Constitution we are without power to pass by a majority 
vote a single statute. 

We might pass laws here from sunup till sundown by a 
majority vote and they are as though they had never been 
written if the President of the United States disapproves them. 
Under our form of government the legislative powers are not 
exclusively in the hands of Congress. For one I want to say 
here and now that I honor the day when any President of the 
United States asserts his legislative as well as his executive 
power. Instead of condemning the Executive for his assertion 
of legislative prerogative, which the Constitution gives him, 
he ought to be condemned for his failure to assert it. In this 
connection permit me to call your attention to the fact that 
among all the great Presidents of this Republic, from the time 
of Washington to the present date, those Presidents were great- 
est who exercised to the fullest their legislative as well as their 
executive power. The reason for that is the legislative branch 
of the Government, for some reason or other, has been the one 
branch of our Government which has been a disappointment to 
the people who own the Government. The people of the country 
have depended in every emergency, and most times without 
disappointment, upon the force and the character and the initia- 
tive of the Executive. You can read the records of Congress, 
that we print at public expense, containing our speeches and a 
record of other minor incidents, and you will seldom find—there 
may be some exceptions—a single Congress which on adjourn- 
ment day deserved or received the applause and the apprecia- 
tion of the people. It seems to me that now in considering this 
measure, which affects all the people of the United States, that 
we could well afford to give more attention to the measure 
itself, as suggested by the distinguished Senator from California 
[Mr. Works], who preceded me, and less attention to denounc- 
ing its author, the President. This is not the proper time nor 
place to play either personal or party politics. 

With the suggestion of the Senator from California upon that 
subject I agree entirely. We do discredit to our institutions 
when we stop in considering legislative matters to inject the 
party fortunes of any organization or of any man into the 
debate. 

I wish to say while I am on this subject that the Senator 
from California and myself are not alone in taking this view. 
I hold in my hand an editorial from one of the prominent and 
very highly respected magazines of the country. It is not a 
newspaper, and therefore it will not be subject to the wave of 
the hand that is made by some Senators that the newspapers 
are supporting the bill purely out of selfish motives, because 
under the provisions of this act magazines of this class do not 
get the benefit of the provisions with reference to paper. Here 
is the editorial. I will not have time to read it all. It was 
published under date of July 1 of this year. 

Mr. WARREN. In what magazine? 

Mr. BROWN. In the Outlook, After discussing the vote in 
the Senate where, it will be remembered, a number of Repub- 
licans joined our Democratic friends in instructing the Commit- 
tee on Finance to report the other tariff measures by July 10, 
the Outlook comes to the point to which I desire to call your 
attention : 


But if the coalition— 


Referring to the vote I have just mentioned— 


means that the insurgents are either playing a political game for their 
own advantage or are trying to defeat Canadian reciprocity by putting 
the purely Democratic tariff-revision measures to the front, the coun- 
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try will not be slow to disapprove. The plain duty of the So, 
put the Canadian reciprocity bill first in order of importance 
to put it also first in the time order or at least to make sure ; 
not held back seriously by other legislation. We do not mea 
that Republican Senators are bound to vote for the bil! 
measure regardless of their own beliefs. But they are bound {; 
good faith to give a full hearing and prompt action on a 
sulting from the efforts of a Republican administration, a y 
consider which was the prime object in the calling of the pr 
cial session. Moreover, the present feeling as to tariff revi. 
one thing should be done at a time, and, logically, the reci, 
having advanced to its present stage, should be disposed of 0: 
the other—and that it should be passed is the earnest eo; 
the Outlook—before the several schedules are taken up one | 
Now, listen to this: 


To attach the wool tariff bill or the so-called farmers’ free.) 
the reciprocity bill as amendments would be a palpable ; 
avoid precisely that responsibility which is directly facing t 
Fortunately, it seems not at all unlikely that the sentiment 
cratic Senators will be opposed to that course, even if it is urged 
them by their insurgent Republican colleagues. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is that a signed editori 

Mr. BROWN. No; it is not. 

Mr. BORAH. I regret that it is not. It might hav 
ferent if signed by a certain one of their special editors 

Mr. BROWN. I suppose that the management of ¢! 
zine would not disown the editorial. It simply e 
the point which was made by the Senator who pre 
and the one I was trying to make, that we are her 
and have been here for months at this session and hai 
portunity for weeks at the last session to consider 
upon this measure, which relates to a few schedules a: 
country, and we ought to do it like men. We ought | 
the provisions squarely in the face. If those provisions 
inimical to the public interest, let us defeat them; ani 
are right and would result in the public good, let us pas 

The bill is here, and it may be proper to observe 
remember—even though some of our friends say the | 
has no power to negotiate the treaty or agreement 
ing bill which is before us, and which we must pass o1 
was introduced by a Member of the House of Repres 
in the present Congress. It may be well to remember | 
took the usual course in that body; it went to the ‘| 
on Ways and Means, was reported back, was discussed 
legislative body, and was passed by an overwhelming | 
It came here in the usual and constitutional course of 
tion. It was not met at the threshold by a denia! 
mission on the ground that the President had sug; 
law. It met the same recognition that every other 
the House receives. It was sent to the Committe 
nance; the committee had hearings. It came back f) 
committee with an amendment written into the bod) 
bill. No reason was given by the committee why tl: 
ment should be adopted—not one—nor was any rea: 
why the bill should be either passed or rejected—no' 

Before considering in detail the pending measure, | \ 
express my grief, my profound grief, because it does ! 
the support of some of my friends in this body wh 
at heart are in favor of lower duties. I do not « 
them. I do not charge them with insincerity, becaus 
them to be sincere. 

But, Mr. President, I simply can not understand th 
beyond my comprehension to appreciate how in ou 
Congress I could yote for lower duties and in the next ses 0 
Congress I could favor a revision of the tariff a schedule ats 
time, and at a third session of Congress be against | 
sition, which, while it is not a revision of a single sc! 
a revision of a few schedules, not with all the countries 
world, but with one country; a plan that I firmly be!) 
the beginning of the end of extortionate tariff dutic: 
country. In my judgment, Mr. President, the moment | 
becomes a law the fight which was begun in 1909 for 
duties has been won in 1911. No man with candor, no mu 
his eyes open, face to face with events present and pen! 
escape the conviction that with this bill passed other | 
follow which materially will lessen the burdens that the pun’ 
carry. In this connection, Mr. President, I desire to era 
late Democracy. I have had a somewhat personal acy! 
with that party for more than 20 years, but during that ( 
from my point of view, I have found it uniformly anc © 
sistently and constantly on the wrong side of nea! y er 
publie question. It is with the deepest pleasure that [ “'" 
gratulate the Democratic Party in the year 1911 on hay'ns : ; 
moral courage and patriotism to support and to sustain | &\" 
publican President in passing a bill which means much f0! |" 
people of the United States. I am glad it is able to mse : ca 
the consideration of party expediency in an effort to promo’ ” 
public welfare. @ the 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the enactment ©' - 
pending bill will result in larger trade with Canada 1p « t 
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oducts produced and manufactured in the United States, | 


, areby stimulating American industry to the great advantage 
of noth the agricultural and manufacturing classes. I under- 
-ond perfectly well how easy it is to dispute this proposition 
simply joining in the chorus that it takes the duty off of all 
e products the farmer sells and leaves the duty on the things 
buys. I understand perfectly well how easy it would be for 

to oppose the removal of any duty on the things that the 
rmers of my State produce. Indeed, the temptation to do 

e easy thing instead of the right thing is sometimes very 
rreat. TI contend that if some men would think more of the 
fi rmer’s welfare and less of the farmer’s vote their criticism 
of the bill would be less acrimonious. 

This bill, as you know, removes the duty on farm products. 
If.I believed the duties on farm products were in any measure, 
however slight, protective in their character, I should oppose 
their removal. But it seems to me that the duty on corn, for 
example, is not a protective duty. It does not affect in any 
way the prosperity of the corn industry in this country. It has 
not affected it, because we are on an export basis when we 
come to market our corn products. So long as the corn raiser 
is compelled to meet in competition the corn of the world no 
duty on corn ean be any protection to him against the corn 
raiser of the world. The American and foreign producers of 
corn are in competition now and always will be so long as this 
country raises more corn than it consumes. To my mind the 
question is. not debatable with reference to corn, and I think 
the same rule applies and the same law governs, generally 
sperking, all the other agricultural products. 

The duty on wheat, like the duty on corn, is not protective in 
character at all, and no one to my knowledge in the debates on 
the tariff question has ever argued until recently that the duty 
on wheat was directly to the advantage of the wheat grower. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator say the duty on wheat is not 
indirectly beneficial to the wheat raiser? 

Mr. BROWN. I said it was not directly beneficial. 

Mr. BORAH. I know it has been contended that it was not 
directly beneficial, but does the Senator contend that it is not 
indirectly beneficial to the wheat raiser? 

Mr. BROWN. ‘The duty on wheat? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN. Not at all. The duty on wheat is not protec- 
tive in character in the slightest degree, and I will undertake 
to demonstrate that if the Senator will be patient. 

Mr. BORAH. Iam possessed of patience; but does the Sena- 
tor contend that it has never had any beneficial effect to the 
armer? 

Mr. BROWN. I contend that the duty on wheat has never 
been protective at any season when we have had a surplus of 
wheat in this country, and for decades we have always had a 
surplus. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, then—— 

Mr. BROWN. During the political life of my friend and 
myself there has never been the slightest advantage to the 
wheat grower of America on account of the duty on wheat. 

Mr. BORAH. And that has been true as to all other farm 
products, I presume? 

Mr. BROWN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. BORAH. Am I to understand, then, that the Senator 
contends that that is true with reference to all farm products? 

Mr. BROWN. All farm products, generally speaking. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, if the Senator does not want to 
be interrupted, I will allow him to go on. 

Mr. DIXON, Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 
onan BROWN. With pleasure, I yield to the Senator from 

ontana, 

Mr. DIXON. When the Senator says that the tariff on 
Wheat has had no appreciable difference in the American wheat 
market, I desire to ask did the Senatcr hear the speeches of 
the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumees] and of 
his colleague, the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna], and the speech of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Newson] on that phase of this question? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes; I heard those speeches. 

Mr. DIXON. Did the Senator ever read the actual market 
reports showing a difference of 10 cents a bushel—— 
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Mr. BROWN. I have read the market reports, and I have 
so'‘ne of the market reports here. 
|} Mr. DIXON. Showing a difference of 10 cents a bushel be- 
| tween the Minneapolis and the Winnipeg markets? 
| Mr. BROWN. I have the market reports showing a differ- 
; ence in favor of Winnipeg, as well as against Winnipeg at the 
| time 
| Mr. DIXON. Not in recent years. 
| Mr. BROWN. Yes; for this year; and that is quite recent. 
Mr. DIXON. Since the reciprocity bill has been pending, I 
| admit the Winnipeg market has gone up about 5 cents a bushel 


| a8 compared with the Minneapolis market, but that was not 
case before that time. 

Mr. BROWN. I will demonstrate this proposition by the best 
authority, if Senators will give me an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BROWN. With pleasure. 

Mr. BORAH. What does the Senator think has been the ob- 
ject of the organization of which he is a leading member in 
putting these duties upon farm products ever since we haye been 
a party? 

Mr. BROWN. That can be answered in several ways. The 
fact is that when the original tariff law was enacted there was 
a duty put on everything. We let no industry escape. It was 
put there and left there. The present duty on wheat is a relic 
of the Dark Ages. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator think that Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s report was the beginning of the Dark Ages? 

Mr. BROWN. I think Alexander Hamilton's tariff notions 
were the beginning of the tariff system. 

Mr. BORAH. And Hamilton recommended a duty upon farm 
products. 

Mr. BROWN. I think he did; yes. 

Mr. BORAH. And the Republican Party has advocated the 
policy from the time of its organization until now. 

Mr. BROWN. The Republican Party’ has advocated a pro 
tective-tariff system which should provide a duty which would 
protect every industry that needéd protection. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Republican Party has advo- 
cated—— 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I shall object to the Senator, 
during my time, putting in another day of the speech he has 
already made. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask one more question. 

Mr. BROWN. I will be glad to answer any question. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask one more question and I will not 
again interrupt the Senator. Is the Senator, during the course 
of his speech, going to discuss the attitude of the Republican 
Party toward duties upon farm products in the past? 

Mr. BROWN. I am going to discuss the attitude of the Re- 
publican Party toward the entire system. 

Mr. BORAH. And toward farm products in particular? 

Mr. BROWN. Including farm producis. 

Mr. BORAH. And why the Republican Party has advocated 
these duties during the past? 

Mr. BROWN. Exactly. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, the duty on wheat, as I re- 
marked before, like the duty on corn, is not protective in char- 
acter at all. The wheat of our country is to-day in competition 
with the wheat of the world, including not Canada alone, but 
Russia and every other wheat-producing country. It matters 
not where the point of competition is so long as the wheat grow- 
ers of our country are compelled to be in competition with 
wheat growers of other countries. Our surplus, whether it be 
great or small, is forced to seek a foreign market, and so long as 
any surplus remains the foreign and the home market must 
always be approximately on the level. The logic of this is un- 
answerable. If the price at home for a bushel of wheat is 
higher than it is abroad, every sane man knows that no bushel 
of wheat will go abroad. Its owner will take the home price 
and save the transportation charges of sending it out of the 
country, and there would be no surplus. This is the natural law 
of business, which the farmers of the country recognize and 
which every candid and sane man must concede to exist. 
There never has been and never will be a bushel of wheat ex- 
ported if the American home price is higher than the foreign 
price. When you accept this law and admit the fact, which 
must be admitted, that there has not been a year for decades 
when we did not export wheat, we must conclude that our 
| wheat growers are on an export basis, and therefore the duty 
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try. but we do not believe that the duty on bacon and bh: hen ar 
to do with the price of hogs, because we—I am soette nee , 
are the largest exporters of the products of hogs of any State 


on wheat does not directly affect its price and is in no degree 
protective in character. 

But, Mr. President, I am not compelled to rely on the logic | Union. Therefore I want to know whether the Senate: dor 
of these facts alone to sustain the conclusion that the price of | heart, belleves that this duty on bacon and ham has affectea 
wheat is not affected by the duty on wheat. I purpose to sus- a gay way the market value of hogs, because I am su); 
tain the conclusion by distinguished and illustrious precedent 8 of my State have never been deluded by any such noti 
and authority. I shall quote no authority but that of the high- On the 11th day of June, 1909, the distinguished 
est character; and I challenge my Republican colleagues on the | W20m I now have on the stand, expressed himself again 
floor who differ with me about the merits of this bill to point subject. He said: 
to a single public utterance ever made by a Republican Presi- 400,000,000 rae Ge ae abd oeriaien oeeen penne bene 
dent, or a declaration of the Republican Party ever made in| that we receive any direct benefit from the duty on the et 
national convention, or any statement ever made during the last | million hogs that we market every year. I do not believe tha 
40 years up to 2 years ago by a Republican statesman chemhale af tenfie' nesteation. po en aalin on wan ee | 
wherein it is claimed or hinted that a duty on any agricultural I want Senators to remember that I come from a State 4 
product of which America has an annual surplus waz ever | ably put more in value into the channels of trade every year t 


—ireee + tien eg es sie. es ey ‘ State in the Union in agricultural products. We will i 
protective in the Slightest degree. The farmer of this country | piy the people of the United States ana the people of 7s 
has never entertained the notion, and does not now entertain the | a ‘product that will surpass in value $700,000,000 and it is | 


notion, that a duty on the commodities which he produces and enn ye a — —_ the price of these products is « 
hin ‘a producer wreean . C otective tariff. 

which are produced in excess of the demands of our People, We are benefited, however, and I want, in passing, to acknoy 

and are thereby forced to a foreign market to compete with the benefit, for I am just as firm a believer in the policy of ss: 

products of the world, is protective or has anything to do with | markets as one who may live in New England, New York, or Ca! 


3a . ; ‘ : we are benefited because protection creates a great prosperous 
fixing the price of his commodity at the elevator where he} tiao of men and women and children in Americe who tone 


sells and delivers his grain. who are able to buy them, and who are able to pay for them. 
- Let me read you the testimony and the judgment of experts Mr. President, this testimony comes from a disti 
ait, ’ < sting 


on the question as to whether or not the duty on wheat na owin = 
and agricultural products generally affects the price of those = — Sar Eeaeamidt Blend or ee ee auc: co 


products ( i 
es ti: é uct of agricultural products worth nearly $1,000,000,00 
P rhe re witness I : => put upon the stand is the Secre- | annually into the channels of trade, + Mager it shipped 
= See ice —_ the State, and some of it to other countries. This cl 
Mr. BROWN. Will tie Senator permit me to proceed now, Sota’ Oa hae ane eee Peprenentatis 
and afterwards I will be glad to yield to him? Secretary | 4 worican people, as well as this Badan tics the 
Wilson in his communication, which is now Senate document roduets aa of ie meat cat oo fe aa Ol 
$29, in speaking of this question said: : , Maem etecting the pr ‘ 
J But there are other witnesses. I will not be able to rea 


The United States produce surplus wheat above domestic require- ia 
ments. This surplus production is sold in foreign countries. The price them all, but they are of such high character and so 


of our exported surplus is governed by the world’s requirements, being peachable that I am constrained to read from one or tw: 


regulated by the law of supply and demand, and the price of wheat } anna alten 4 
in the United States while we are exporting is governed by the price at Mr. President, permit me to offer another authority 


which the surplus is sold, as a general proposition. Occasionally wheat , tain my contention that any article produced in this cou: 
corners may interfere with the law of supply and demand and tem- | excess of the home demand is not affected in price by t! 
porarily affect the price. on the article. c 

Mr. President, Secretary Wilson ought to be competent author- On the 10th day of May, 1909, the senior Senator from \! 
ity on this question. Of course, he does not enjoy the distinc- | sota [Mr. Netson], in reply, I think, to an interrogat: 
tion of being a Member of the Senate, and therefore perhaps is | the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau], said: 
not entitled to quite so much consideration; but, Mr. President, I do not recall the millions of bushels produced in the State of \ 


I propose now to call a few witnesses from the body of the | Sota, but I desire to tell the Senator that the tariff on wheat \ 
a 2. on the statute books has not done us a particle of good. It w 
Senate on this question. , like a tariff on cotton, because up to this time we have b 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— ing from 150,000,000 ts 255,000,000 nes of yheat a year. | 
Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator permit me to finish this | of our wheat is fixed by the Liverpool price—the export pric: 
neleat before I leave it? D duty up to this time has helped us. 


Mr. BORAH. I wanted to read a statement that Mr. Wilson | | a ee ee bag going ee ay one more witness, an( t! 
‘ made during the campaign, so that it might be placed side by & . , 
side with that statement. They would look well together. On the 2d day of August, 1909, the junior Senator from K 
Mr. OLIVER. I make the point of order against that, Mr. | 88S [Mr. Brrstow], just before the roll was called on the | 
President. Aldrich bill, testified as follows: 
Mr. BROWN. I would be glad to haye the Senator from | And for this Senator I have the fondest personal reza 
Idaho make the statement in his own time. the profoundest respect. His words are certain, defini 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska | easily understood. 
declines to yield. Schedule G—relating to icultural products—has been ir 


TN ent. There should have been reductions in this s 
Mr. BROWN. I read first from the ConcrEssionaL RecorpD They oan Save been made without the slightest injury to Ar 


of the Sixty-first Congress, first session, page 3636. This is a | agriculture. High duties are placed on semitropical fruits, : 


i flour | 

record of the proceedings of the Senate on the 22d day of June, | lemons and raisins, and on pineapples and rice, and on four b 
2 | meé Cracker Trust, for the benefit of a few individuals 

1909. In the course of the debate on that day on the tariff pone pally Bd on tis. country; and a high duty {s placed on « 


pill, among other things, the distinguished Senator from North | wheat to make the great mass of farmers believe that they are ‘eins 
Dakota [Mr. McCumserr] said: favored. But it is an insult to the intelligence of the American 

7 : : to place a protective duty on corn when we are producing mot 

The wheat acreage to-day is producing @ surplus of wheat which} than all the other nations combined. We sell our wheat and cor! 
must be thrown into the world’s market, thereby keeping down the | the products thereof in the markets of the world, and no duty 
price of the home product, tariff or no tariff. might be imposed can affect the price which the farmer receiv 


The testimony of the Senator from North Dakota, it seems to | *®¢™- 
me. sustains Secretary Wilson and sustains the point I am| Mr. BRISTOW. oo ar 
making, that so long as we have a surplus the tariff can not The PRESIDING we K oes $? % - 
affect the price. But that is only one senatorial witness, I gt to is eee Omi Bans 
have another here. In the same Recorp I find a discussion be- Mir. WN. : — 
tween the senior Senator from Idaho and the present senior| Mr. BRISTOW. ae Senator, I believe, is reading f1 
Senator from Iowa. The Senator from Idaho addressed the | address I delivered a few years ago: 
following question to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]: A Sra TT indrond ie Cink Adress ies 
te . r. ~ s - 
oaent the Senator believe that the duty on wheat affects the price of Mr. BROWN. I am very glad to hear the Senator say 
The answer of the Senator from Iowa was clear and distinct | he approves it. 
and was given in the three words: : Mr. BRISTOW. Except that occasionally—— — 
ao at es 
Further along in the debate the distinguished Senator from ie east aa anal of order. ’ 
Iowa tendered the following observation: Mr. OLIVER. The Senator from Nebraska can not yield to 


We are as firmly wedded to the doctrine of protection as is the having a question 
Senator from Idahe. We believe that the system of protection does | “ny other Senator except for the purpose of s 


have a great deal to do with the price of everything sold in this coun- asked. 
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Mr. BROWN. I hope the point of order will not be insisted 
upon. The Senator from Kansas is on the stand by my invita- 
tion, and I should like to hear what exception he makes to this 
statement, 

Mr. OLIVER. I am not making the point of order in behalf 
of the Senator from Nebraska, but in behalf of the membership 
of the Senate. I do not believe in interruptions in debate, and 
I insist upon my point of order that the Senator can only be 
interrupted by consent of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order appears to 
be well taken. The Senator from Kansas has yielded the floor. 
The Senator from Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I was interrupted in the midst 
of a sentence. I will read the sentence over. 

We sell— 

Said the Senator from Kansas— 
our wheat and corn and the products thereof in the markets of the 
world, and no duty which might be imposed can affect the price which 
the farmer receives for them. We raise far more wheat, corn, cattle, 
and hogs than we consume, and the result is that the farmer can not 
pe protected by a tariff because the price of his produce is fixed by the 
world market. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BROWN. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. BORAH. With the permission of the Senator from Ne- | 
braska, and also of the Senator from Pennsylvania, I will ask 
if it is a fact that the duty does not affect farm products, what 
effect will this measure have upon the cost of living? Will the 
consumer get any benefit? 

Mr. BROWN. The distinguished Senator from Idaho has 
taken oceasion to ask that question of every Senator who has 
said anything in favor of the bill. I am glad to answer it. I 
do not think it will have any effect at ali. I am not voting for 
the bill on the theory that I think it will reduce the cost of 
living. While it has been insisted and asserted on the floor here 
that the President bases his favor of the law on that proposi- 
tion, his message to the Congress states distinctly the opposite. | 
It does not rest on that ground. 

Mr. BORAH. One more question: Then, I understand, the 
Senator states that so far as this treaty is concerned it will not 
affect the consumer at all beneficially? 

Mr. BROWN. I think it will affect consumers and producers 
in this country beneficially to a very great extent. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask, if it does not reduce the cost of 
farm products and the farm products are the only products put 
upon the free list, how will it reduce the price to the consumer? 

Mr. BROWN. I have not said it will reduce the price to the 
consumer. I have said it will benefit the consuming and the 
producing public. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that benefit arises out of the hal- 
lucination which we will all enjoy by reason of supposing our- 
selves to be on more friendly relations with Canada. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Idaho is an expert on hal- 
lucinations, and [ will not disturb his reverie for a moment. | 

I have established by testimony, if you can prove anything 
here by testimony, that a duty on corn and wheat and farm 
products, whenever we have a surplus, is not a protective duty. 
If it is not a protective duty it is in violation of the Repub- 
lican doctrine of protection, which stands for a protective duty 
when one is necessary and against it when it is not necessary. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BROWN. With pleasure. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will ask the Senator if he does not re | 
member that the position I took in addressing the Senate a | 
few days ago on this bill was that my opposition to it was 
based largely on the fact that it undertakes to take duties off 
that are not a burden to the American people and had not 
materially inereased the price of the product, and leaves :n- | 
disturbed the duties that do increase the price to the American 
consumer and that had been a shelter for monopoly? 

| 


Mr. BROWN. I think that was the statement and testi- 
mony of the Senator the other day, when he made his speech. 
1 am not reading this statement of the Senator made two years 
ago with the purpose of finding fault with him. I am simply 
undertaking to show, if I can, by good authority, by experts on 
the question, that the duty on these articles does not affect the 
price—that it is not protective in character. If that is true, it is 
an cnenne ate tee and it ought to be taken off. There is no 
difference in morality of a duty that is unnecessary and the 
morality of a duty that is extortionate and excessive. Neither 
has any merit in it; and whenever it is unnecessary it should 


be removed, and when it is excessive it should be reduced, | 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield further to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire of the Senator if I 
have ever made any statement he has any knowledge of 
wherein I claimed that these duties might not be beneficial to 
the farmer in the event that we did not have a surplus of 
agricultural products? 

Mr. BROWN. I have no quarrel with the Senator on that 
proposition. I have demonstrated here already by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that we are on an export basis now. This 
law, as I understand it, is to apply to present conditions. If 
I recollect correctly, one of the Senators from one of the 
Dakotas two years ago, in arguing for the duty on wheat, said 
that in 10 years from now we would have to have a duty on 
wheat; but at the present time, being on a surplus basis, an 
export basis, a duty on wheat was not protective. Now, if 
that was true two years ago it is true to-day. There has been 
no changed conditions in reference to the wheat industry, ex- 
cept to raise a little more of it every year. Our surplus may 
not be as large this year as it was last, but the surplus is 
there. It does not matter whether the surplus is much or little, 
so long as there is a surplus; it goes out of the country, and 
the wheat is not going out of the country if it can get a higher 
price in the country. That seems to me to be so absolutely in- 
disputable that to state the proposition is to prove it. You 
never would have a bushel of wheat exported if the American 
price were higher than the foreign price, because the Amer- 
ican farmer would not only get a better price at home if if 
is higher than the foreign price, but he would save the trans- 
portation charge across the water in order to get the low price. 

It is ridiculous to dispute it. If my good friends whose testi 
mony I have read, than whom there are no better men serving 
the American people anywhere, were right two years ago, and 
the Senator from Kansas says he agrees with the same doctrine 
now, they ovght to support this bill now. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 


braska yield to the Senator from Kansas? 


Mr. BROWN. With pleasure. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I inquire of the Senator from Nebraska 
if he believes that the President was justified in calling Con- 
gress together to remove duties that were not necessary and in 
no way a burden to the American people? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, it is quite immaterial whether 
I think the President was justified in calling Congress in extra 
session or not. That is his business and not mine. I had as 
much to do about it and I have as much responsibility about it 
as the Senator from Kansas. Neither of us has any. But I 
will say to the Senator from Kansas that I think the President 
is always justified in calling an extra session to take up a great 
question like this, and doubly justified when the Senate of the 
United States turned its back on the proposition and refused to 
vote for it one way or the other at the last regular session. 


| The necessity for the extra session was created by u If it 


had not been for our stubbornness, and perhaps for our 


| cowardice, we would have disposed of this matter at the last 


session and saved this extra session. 
Mr. BRISTOW. May I inquire of the Senator if he does not 


| think that since Congress is called in extra session we should 


remove the duties that are a burden instead of spending so 
much time in an effort to remove duties that are not a burden? 

Mr. BROWN. I am in favor of spending all the time that 
is necessary in removing the duties that are burdensome and, 
as well, the duties that are unnecessary. As I said a moment 
ago, there can be no difference in the morality of a duty if it is 
unnecessary and if it is excessive, because there is no excuse 
for the existence of it at all; and we ought to be men enough 
to say so and to vote so at every opportunity. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does not the Senator think it is far n 
important, however, to remove the duties that are actually 
burdensome to the people than to spend so much time in trying 
to remove duties that are not a burden and that are of no con- 
sequence whatever to either producer or consumer? 

Mr. BROWN. I think both are important; and are the 
strongest reasons why the Senator from Kansas and myself, 
who believe in lower duties based on the cost of production, 
ought to welcome this the first great opportunity afforded us 
to begin the work which will end in fair and reasonable duties 
where needed. 

It occurs to me, Mr. President, that it is not necessary for 
me to read any additional authority on the subject. These 
distinguished statesmen were right two years ago when they 
planted their feet upon the doctrine that the price of agricul- 
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tural products in this country was not fixed by the duty on the 
products, and that whatever benefit the agricultural class re- 
ceived from protection was an indirect benefit. In other words, 
that the duties on manufactured goods which were of direct 
benefit to the manufacturers and to the laboring men were an 
indirect benefit to the farmer because the manufacturing classes 
became purchasers of the products of the farmer. And again 
I assert that it is a new and a novel doctrine in this country 
that a duty on any article produced in excess of home demand 
and which must find a market in Burope has anything to do 
with the price of the article. The wheat grower of Nebraska 
is in competition with the wheat grower of Canada and 
Russia now. The wheat grower of Nebraska is in competition 
also with the wheat grower of Kansas. There is no less com- 
petition with one than with the other, All three—Canada, 
Kansas, and Nebraska—must meet in the markets of the world 
and must accept the price fixed at that point. The mere fact 
that for loeal reasons—transportation, facilities for handling, 
demand for manufacturing, warehouse capacity, or other cause— 
the price of grains differs on the two sides of the Canadian line 
does not prove that the tariff duty has anything to do with the 
different prices, because the price of the same commodities in 
different States at the same time on this side of the line has 
differed fully as much. 

Let it be remembered that in the comparison of prices on 
wheat, for exampie, that the prices have often been higher in 
Winnipeg than on this side of the line. For instance, in 1907 
May wheat sold in Winnipeg for 78 cents and in Kansas City 
for 70 cents. Reciprocity did not scare wheat up in Winnipeg 
in 1907, although the Senator from Montana [Mr. Drxon] sug- 
gests that it scared wheat up in Winnipeg this year. 

Mr, DIXON. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BROWN. for a question. 

Mr. DIXON. Why quote the Kansas City market, 1,500 miles 
away? Why not quote the corresponding market on that day 
at Misneapolis, which would correspond to Winnipeg? The 
Senator’s quotation is not fair. 

Mr. BROWN. They are all fair. I intend to quote them all. 
The quotations will show that the prices in Minneapolis, the 
prices in Chicago, in Kansas City, and in St. Louis on the same 
day for the same commodity have differed very widely, and 
demonstrated what? That the duty on wheat in America has 
absolutely nothing to do with fixing its price, because if the 
duty on wheat was at work in St. Paul, why should it not be 
at work on the same day in Kansas City? If the duty on wheat 
affected the price in Chicago one day, why would it not be 
effective to cut the price of wheat the same day in Omaha or in 
Kansas City? 

I want to finish reading these quotations. 

And the same year December wheat sold in Winnipeg for 
$1.01 and in Kansas City for 90 cents; and this year May wheat 
sold in Winnipeg for 93 cents and in Kansas City for 87 cents, 
and July wheat has sold in Winnipeg for 95 cents and in Kansas 
City for 844 cents. ; 

The Nebraska farmer needs just as much protection against 
the North Dakota and Minnesota wheat grower as he does 
against the Canadian wheat grower, but he needs no protection 
against either. The cost of production in Minnesota, Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Canada is substantially the same, and on this 
question, aside from the report of the Tariff Commission to the 
same effect, I desire to read the testimony of another senatorial 
expert to sustain me in my contention that the wage scale in 
Canada and America is substantially the same. 

On the 24th day of May, 1909, during the tariff debate, the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crarp], among other 
things, said: 

There is another thing to be considered. Along this Canadian border, 
with nothing but an imaginary line across, it is idle in my judgmen 


aud idle in my experience and observation, to talk about any grea 
difference in wages on one side or the other. 


You will observe that this testimony is made up from “ ex- 
perience and observation.” Living in one of the border States, 
evidently the Senator from Minnesota had means of information 
which must haye been accurate. 


When a man by a ove walk can from a mill on that side to a mill 
on this side, from a field on that side to a field on this side, that imagi- 
nary international boundary line will not maintain any very different 
scale of wages long upon one side or the other. And they are the same 
class of men. When we talk about a protective tariff and think of the 
overcrowded countries of Europe, of the cheap wage scale of Burope— 
when we realize that the wage earner in Europe must and oftentimes has 
to borrow and incur a great bec men to come to this country—there may 
be wisdom in attempting to ntain an artificial wall between his coun- 
try and ours, but when we look to sparsely settled Canada, when we look 
to a class of men enjoying a wage scale practically the equal of our own 
wage scale, it seems to me that sooner or later the American people 
have got to recognize the impossibility of forever maintaining an ar- 
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tificial wall where there is no natural reason for the establishment ox» 
maintenance of that wall. Sooner or later, Mr. President, we shall ton, 
to recognize on a broader plane this natural relation to Canada. [ n-~ 
dict here in the Senate to-day that the time will come when, even with 
the protective policy as firmly implanted as it is to-day in our gen ra} 
policy, yet in our tariff relation to Canada we will recognize that. 


must be limited largely upon the basis of revenue as required by tha ; 


country and this. 


I think the Senator from Minnesota is right. He is certain) 
corroborated by the report of the Tariff Board, which mada. 
somewhat extended investigation into the relative wage scale , 
Canada and this country. If it be true, Mr. President, as it js 
that the cost of production of farm products is substantially 


the same in the two countries, what can be the justification for 
a duty? 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from No. 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BROWN. For a question. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator any report showing the 
of production in Canada of farm products? 

Mr. BROWN. I have the Tariff Board report, which ; 
of wages generally, and I have some statistics on the syhiecx 
that I want to put in in one moment. 

Mr. BORAH. That report covers the question of certs 
wages? 

Mr. BROWN. Farm wages. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that the only item of production? 

Mr. BROWN. No; I have testimony here with reference 
the cost of farm products and the cost of work horses. a 
the cost is much higher in Canada than in this country on 
these articles. 

Mr. BORAH. From what report does the Senator quote? 

Mr. BROWN. I will quote from the report of the Secretary 
of State when I reach it. If the Senator desires to have it in 
my speech now, I can put it in now, but I would rather put it 
in at the place I intended. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to disturb the harmony and 
the symmetry of the Senator’s speech. I am seeking i 
mation. 

Mr. BROWN. I believe tariff duties ought to be fixed by the 
measure of production cost. If it costs more to produce in this 
country, the duty should be high enough to measure the differ- 
ence; if it costs no more to produce in this country than it does 
in the foreign country, there should be no duty at all. That is 
the doctrine I believe in. I contended for it and voted for it in 
the session of 1909, and I am still for it. Applying that doc- 
trine to Canada, no duty on agricultural products is necessary, 
and if levied is of no advantage or profit to the farmer in the 
smallest degree. 

Now, when it is admitted that the wage scale in agricultural 
pursuits is about the same between the two countries, and 
led 
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when it is remembered that the Canadian farmer is com) 

to pay more for his horses, more for his feed, and more fo 
his farm implements than the American farmer, and when it is 
remembered that the Canadian farmer is tilling soil that will 
produce substantially but one grain—either wheat, or barley, 
or oats—and that he is unable to diversify his crop, and that 
he lives in a climate where the frost comes early and stays 
late, every advantage is in favor of the American farmer. It 
is undisputed that barley and wheat, the two chief products of 
Canada, are grains which rob the soil more surely and more 
quickly than any other crop, and that the lifetime of the soil 
producing those grains, without artificial recuperation, | 38 
than 10 years. It is no wonder Canadian land is cheap. , 

But, Mr. President, with these facts in mind I desire to (i rect 
the attention of the Senate to the different provisions of the 
law before us. Its condemnation by Senators has been so ¢¢n- 
eral, as a rule, and their words of criticism so denuncistory 
and indefinite that I think it proper to recite in detail and 
in the Recorp in connection with my remarks what the t«: 
of the bill are—the exact and specific terms. oe: 

I ask leave to insert without reading a synopsis of the ra 
in the law, containing the articles affected, the rates of . 
now in force by the laws both of Canada and the United S::tes 
and the rates proposed in the pending bill, together w't! th 
imports and exports to and from each country, and also th 
customs duties collected by each country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
is granted. ; a 

Mr. BROWN. I want the American people to know in « tall 
the provisions of the act under consideration. It is notics ic, 
and I think remarkable indeed, that the strongest critic i 
that is to say, those made in the loudest tone of voice—ac: in st 
this bill have been generally diligent in keeping away froin the 
details of the law. Generalities have been the safest as we'l as 
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the longest suit of those who to me seem to have an unreasoning 
and deliriows antipathy to the bill. The provisions of this law 
ean not be accurately and fully understood unless we keep in 
mind the commercial relationship at present existing between 
the two countries. Canada has a population of about seven and 
» half million, while our census shows the population of the 
United States to be about 12 times as large. 

The total annual trade of Canada with all the people of the 
earth approximates $660,000,000. Of this amount last year her 
total imperts were in round numbers $375,000,000, and of these 
¢295,000,000 came from the United States. The rest of the 
world sold her the balance, or about $150,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise. Canada has been a constant and a growing consumer 
and purchaser of American goods. She has purchased largely 
our manufactured products. It is a remarkable fact that in 
her efforts to build up and maintain her manufacturing indus- 
tries by erecting a high tariff wall against the United States 
and all other countries except Great Britain, she has failed to 
protect her own manufacturers against the competition of the 
American manufacturers. As stated by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLapp] the.other day in his some- 
what heated and convulsive denunciation of the pending bill, 
the American manufacturer is now in possession of a very 
large share of the Canadian market. Our manufacturer is 
able—and he has demonstrated his ability by performance—to 
manufacture his goods, pay the freight on them to the Cana- 
dian border, pay the duty levied at the Canadian customhouse 
and undersell the Canadian manufacturer in the Canadian 
market. This demonstrates two things: First, that our manu- 
facturer needs no protection against the Canadian manufac- 
turer; second, it demonstrates conclusively that to remove the 
duty on manufactured articles now levied against the Canadian 
manufacturer when he enters the United States would bring no 
relief to the American consumer, because the Canadian manu- 
facturer is unable to compete with the American manufacturer 
in his own market, and he is therefore unable to compete in 
the American market with the American manufacturer. . That 
was the reason, it seemed to me, the amendments of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa reducing the duties as against 
Canada on the manufactured articles, aside from the one affect- 
ing lumber, offered no compensation at all, except compensation 
on paper, to the American farmer or the American consumer. 

I was glad to vote for his amendment taking the duty off of 
lumber in all its forms, because Canada is already paying the 
American duty on lumber and is in competition with the Amer- 
ican manufacturer in the American market, and I am in favor 
of free lumber with Canada and with the world for two reasons: 
First, no duty is necessary; and, second, I believe that the free 
entry of lumber tends to conserve the timber supply of our own 
country. 

In this connection permit me to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the head and front of the opposition to the pend- 
ing measure is and has been the Lumber Trust of this country, 
aided and assisted by the International Paper Co., commonly 
known as the Paper Trust, which is in fact the most selfish 
and impudent trust of the age. To sustain this suggestion per- 
mit me to call your attention to a recent speech of Mr. Edward 
Hines—the Senate has some acquaintance with Mr. Hinegs—in 
which he said some most significant and remarkable things. 
When I find this man Hines, for years at the head of the lumber 
lobby and the lumber combination of the country, appearing 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, speaking by and with the 
authority of the lumber interests, interviewing Senators, and 
incidentally, according to testimony that is very slightly dis- 
puted, electing a Senator now and then to the United States 
Senate, when I find him leading the assault—a personal as- 
Sault—against the President of the United States, and opposing 
this law in the name of and for the sake of the farmers of this 
country, I begin to think that there must be something in this 
bill which ought to command the respect and support of every 
honest man in this country. 

Here is the speech made in Chicago to the National Lumber 
Dealers. I find it published fn the Chicago Daily News under 
date of Wednesday, May 24, 1911. Here are the headlines in 
the first column on the front page: 

HINES IS EXONERATED BY LUMBER DEALERS—MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
BODY HERE CHEER LORIMER AID AND PASS RESOLUTIONS. 

The first column is given to a recital of the fact that more 
than 300 members of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association were in that city holding a convention and extend- 
ing the right hand of fellowship to Edward Hines, their presi- 
dent and the head of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. I find 
this report on page 3 of the edition: 


The President (Edward Hines) then proceeded with his address. 
fhe matter of Canadian reciprocity wes gone into at considerable 
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length, the speaker declaring that if the bill becomes a law that not one 
of the northern border States will support President Taft should he be 
renominated for the Presidency. 

But what I have quoted are the words of the reporter. Let 
me quote the words of Mr. Hines himself. Among other things 
he said: 

_We protest against the duty on lumber, which is justified under 
either tariff policy, and is ig the interest of the public because it is in 
the interest of forest conServation, being made the football in the 
struggle for mere political advantage. 


, Now, that bill is in the Senate under discassion in the Finance 
Committee. The lumber industry has made an extremely favorable im- 
pression on that committee, 

Mr. Hines certainly knew what he was talking about; he 


certainly had inside information when he informed the public 
that the lumber industry had made an extremely favorable im- 
pression on that committee, because the bill putting the lumber 
industry practically on the free list was returned by that com- 
mittee without its approval. 

But Mr. Hines continued: 

And it is believed that not to exceed 3 of its membership of 15 
are really in favor of the bill, and that a similar situation prevails in 
the Senate as a whole. 

Now. mark what Mr. Hines said about what would happen. 
Mr. Hines seems to have had inside information on what the 
committee would do, for he informs his audience a week before 
the bill comes out of the Senate committee just what would 
happen. This is his language: 

The bill will be reported out of the committee, but probably with 
material amendments designed to introduce into it some genuine reci- 
procity. Possibly it may be reported out simply without recommenda- 
tion; but this is certain, that ff no member of the committee felt him- 
self bound by party ties or obligations or was under no pledge to the 
administration the bill as it stands would be adversely reported by a 
vote of about 11 to 4. 

When did Edward Hines, the head of the Lumber Trust and 
the manipulator of legislatures, according to his own statement, 
in two different States, have access to or make a poll of our 
Committee on Finance, so that he could speak with authority 
to his associates when addressing them and tell them just what 
the vote would be? It is most significant and most remarkable. 

Mr. Hines continued as follows: 

When it was seen that its reciprocity was confined largely to the 
title and that in its provisions it was nonreciprocal and in many re- 
spects inequitable— 

These are Hines’s words. How often have we heard this 
language on the floor of the Senate in this debate in opposition 
to the pending measure. 

Hines continues, and I repeat: 

And that in its provisions it was nonreciprocal and in many respects 
inequitable. Public opinion rapidly changed, until now it is freely pre 
dicted that if the bill becomes a law not one of the border States from 
ocean to ocean, in which the farmers control, will give its support to the 
sponsor of the bill in the next national election if he should be renomi- 
nated for the presidency. This is the report that comes especially 
frdm the farming interests, who have been thoroughly aroused to the 
discrimination shown against that great industry. 

When we take into consideration this speech of Mr. Hines, in 
connection with the letter that he addressed to members of the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, calling on them to help defeat the 
reciprocity agreement, in which he said— 
the agreement which, chiefly because of our efforts, failed to become a 
law at the last session of Congress— 
it is clear that the head and front, the force and venom of the 
opposition to this bill is to be found in the Lumber Trust, aided 
and abetted by the Paper Trust, and every other lawiess com- 
bination in the. United States. 

In line with this remarkable and significant utterance, com- 
ing as it does from Hines, a man of known occupation and 
known tendencies, permit me to call your attention to the fact 
that in the hearings had before our Finance Committee, now 
contained in a printed volume of something like 1,400 pages, 
more than 350 pages are taken up by the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and the Paper Trust combination in their efforts to 
show to the- committee that for the sake of the dear farmer of 
the land this law should be defeated. 

Let me read you from the testimony of Mr. Bronson, the 
successor of Edward Hines, now president of the National 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. On page 799 this witness says: 

But we have shown to you, I think, that our prices are very low; 
that this treaty discriminates against the lumber industry, among a 
few others, and that there is absolutely no reciprocity in it, so far as 
the lumber industry is concerned—we give all and get nothing. We 
ask that certain amendments be made; that if we are to give Canada 
the benefit of free access to the rough-lumber market of our country) 
that Canada in return shall give us access to her forests, which she 
does not do; that if rough lumber is to be admitted free into each 
country that dressed lumber shall be admitted on equal terms into each 
country. 

Senators will recall that as the treaty leaves the lumber 
duties, Canada will have the American manufactured lumber 
entering her ports at a duty of 25 per cent, and under the pend- 
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ing bill there this duty is reduced to 7 per cent on Canadian know within 18 months after this reciprocity law is ‘ 
manufactured lumber coming into American ports. This man 


Bronson, the successor of Hines, suggests that they ought to 
have equal terms. 

His tesiimony continues: 

We object to the whole bill as being nonreciprocal and inequitable, 
not only to us but to others. 

The others referred to Bronson specifically names later on in 
his testimony, when he says: 


ww? 
And it has already had a serious effect on farm-land values, and it is 
lessening the borrowing power of the farmer and consequently his buy- 


ing power, threatening him by what he sees ahead of him, not only in | 


and approved, his fight for equitable tariff duties has he. 

Sut to return to the bill under consideration, the tot: 
of the imports from Canada of the articles contained 
free list of the pending bill for the year ending June : 
was, in round numbers, $40,000,000. 

Of these, agricultural products aggregated, in round 1 
$8,000,000. Of these, the timber and lumber of all ki 
ported that year but which are in this bill put on the { 
aggregated the value, in round numbers, of $19,000,000, 0) 


Americans paid a total tariff duty, in round numbers, of s 


000. 


The provision of the law which remits these lumber , 


re line but in all lines. It has affected bank loans, and it threatens | together with that provision contained in the bill which . 
activity pes sger ta olla Re dies Mm 7 Maree fy i the duties paid on wood products for paper purposes, age: 


How good it is to know that the Lumber Trust of the country 
is, like a watchman on the tower, guarding the interests of the 
farmer ! 





in all almost one and three-quarters millions of dollars 


mends itself to me as a most valuable concession to th: 
of this country. 
Here we find the motive which actuates Mr. Tlines. 1 


ee et eee oe red ee os Griggs, aaree | takes away lumber tariffs collected last year of a millio: a 
state of Washington, a umber dealer, testified on page S12 Of | naif dollars the people had to pay. Is it any wonder that [ines 
the hearings as follows: rebels when the opportunity is taken away from him | I. 

We say, “ Protect the farmer; save him!” If there is any argument | lect it? 
we can put up, we want you to save him, Mr. BORAH. Mr. President-—— 

How safe the farmer ought to feel when he knows that these The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New J: n 
men who have been Combining to rob him for 20 years have now | the chair). Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to th: 
taken up the fight to save him and to protect him. tor from Idaho? 

I could read from the testimony of many other witnesses, Mr. BROWN. In just a moment, if the Senator wil! t 
these in the lumber business and those in the business of manu- | me to finish this paragraph. 
facturing paper, who supplemented the arguments in their own Mr. BORAH. ‘The Senator is stating as a fact s g 
favor with the final appeal to the committee that above every- | which, in my judgment, is not a fact. 
thing else Congress ought to defeat the bill, not so much to save Mr. BROWN. I am willing to have the Senator's fact < ) 
the Lumber and Paper Trusts as to save the poor and distressed | the Recorp, but I should like to pursue this parag: ) 
farmer. its end. 

Mr. President, permit me to say that no man in this body has The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from N: a 
or could have any prejudice against the American farmer. My | declines to yield. 
constituents are farmers. I know them. They are good men; Mr. BROWN. When I speak of the people of this « I 
they are good citizens; they earn far more than they receive for | speak of all the people of this country. Farmers are int 1 
their labor. They deserve and shall have fair treatment from | no more and no less than other people in having these d 1 
their Government which they have so constantly and loyally | lumber and wood products removed. All classes are c rs 
supported. of these products, and all classes will share alike in the § 

I could have no possible motive and couid get no possible | of the provision. When you weigh the benefits of free ‘ 
satisfaction in seeing a law passed which might in any possible | and free pulp against the losses of the duty on corn and | y 
event work to their injury. Nebraska is not a manufacturing | on wheat and the duty on any other agricultural product hh 
State; Nebraska has no timber lands, no oil lands, no coal beds, | are of no actual benefit to the producer of these prod e 
no iron or zinc ore. Her chief industry is agriculture; and if I | palance is all in favor of our country and our people. 
had the remotest fear that this law would injure her people, Now, I will yield to the Senator if he desires to mak: 
who are my neighbors, in the slightest degree, I should feel it | rection of my figures. 
my duty to resolve the fear or the doubt in their favor. But, Mr. BORAH. The Senator states that this duty, a1 g 
Mr. President, the farmers of Nebraska want a square deal; | t ) 9 million and a half, had been paid by the consum e 
that is all. They believe, as I do, that protection as a system people of this country. Has the price of ‘umber been 1 ed 


has been of great advantage to them, because it has directly 
built up manufacturing industries which have employed thou- 
sands and millions and furnished a multitude of wage earners, 
who have been good consumers and have had purchasing power 
and have become customers for the products which the farmer 
has raised. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. BROWN. In just a moment. 

They believe in that protection which gives to the manu- 
facturer whatever duty is necessary for him to keep his fac- 
tory open and to keep his labor employed, and to keep it em- 
ployed at a fair wage and not at the level of wages in some 
of the foreign countries. The Nebraska farmer is in favor of 
that sort of a duty. He believes and he knows that many of 
the duties on manufactured articles to-day under the existing 
law are unnecessary, excessive, and extortionate. He is in the 
struggle determined to do what he can to lower those duties to 
a square level, and the Nebraska farmer welcomes this oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his good faith in his fight for lower 
duties where they are excessive and for the removal of duties 
where they are unnecessary by consenting to have the duties 
taken off of the products he raises so long as he knows those 
duties are not protective in character and are not necessary to 
maintain his present prices. 

The time will come when the American farmer in other 
States as well as in Nebraska will find that these criticisms 
leveled against this bill in his name are all criticisms which 
are born of necessity in an effort either to stop tariff revision 
downward or to discredit and humiliate the President of the 
United States. The Nebraska farmer believes that the only 
way, the only plan, which is feasible and logical and which will 





any? 

Mr. BROWN. I do not think so. 
~" Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is very easily demo: 
and it is conceded by these who have investigated this 
on both sides of the question, that this million and 


dollars has gone into the hands of the Canadian lumber ¢ 


Mr. BROWN. Of course, the Senator is against the 1 
of th® duty on lumber; I am in favor of it; and so we : 
agree on what is the best provision in regard to it. 


l 


emphasized the fact that no industry is entitled to « 


unless it is necessary, and I think the duty on lumber 
necessary. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. BROWN. And I think that an unnecessary duty | 
ally wrong, and that it ought to be taken off. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fr 
braska yield further? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BORAH. The duty on lumber may be unnecess: 
the question which I asked was, Has the price of Jui! 





reduced to the consumer by reason of the reduction of (« 


on lumber? 

Mr. BROWN. I do not think so. 
reduced. I think the price is kept up by Mr. Hines and 
sociates without regard to the duty. 
bination, a part of which is now under indictment—— 


Mr. STONE. There ought not to be any duty at : 


lumber. 


Mr. BROWN. And which absolutely fixes the price, du'y o 


no duty. 


I do not think it has 


I think they have # 


7 << 


- 


result in a substantial and decent tariff revision downward is 
to have duties fixed by Congress, proceeding a subject or a 
schedule o1 a country at a time. He knows, as all men will 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield further? 


N@ 











1911. 


Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The point I desired to make was, that the re- 
duction of the duty did not benefit the purchaser of lumber, 
put it did lose to the Treasury of the United States a million 
and a quarter dollars of revenue, which we might just as well 
have had, because, to the argument of the Senator, 
that million and a quarter dollars has gone into the pockets of 
Mr. Hines and his friends. ‘The American consumer did not get 
it. My opinion is it went into the pockets of the Canadian 
lumber dealer. 

Mr. BROWN. The generally accepted doctrine is that the 
combination which controls our market, regardless of the tariff, 
has an op , and always improves the opportunity, to 
absorb whatever protection is levied at the customhouse. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
praska yield further? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. If we reduced the duty so as to deprive the 
Treasury of a million and a quarter dollars of revenue, if the 
consumer did not get it, and if the lumber combines and trusts 
did get it, who was benefited by the reduction of the duty? 

Mr. BROWN. Is the Senator in favor of a duty as a revenue 
duty or as a protective duty? 

Mr. BORAH. I maintain that the duty on lumber is a 
revenue duty, and it was a revenue duty when it was $2. 

Mr. BROWN. You are for a tariff-for-reyenue .nly on lum- 
ber—is that it? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I am not for that. I am for a protective 
duty, even upon lumber; but the fact is that that duty was not 
protective. The fact is that the duty was already reduced to a 
revenue basis, We reduced it more and lost a million and a 
quarter dollars, and thereby deprived the Government of a 
million and a quarter dollars of revenue, and that million and 
a quarter dollars went into the hands of those who control 
the lumber interests, and, in my opinion, on the other side 
of the line. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator is in discord with the lumber 
people who testified that the present duty on lumber is a pro- 
tective duty; and in the hearings before the Finance Com- 
mittee they demanded that the duty be kept upon lumber 
for protective purposes. I refer the Senator to page 847 of 
the hearings. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not seeking to be either in 
accord or discord. I am speaking as to the fact, as shown by 
the figures and by the record. I am taking the Senator’s own 
argument—that is, that we reduced the duty on lumber; that 
we thereby deprived ourselves of a million and a quarter dollars’ 
revenue; that the consumer did not get it; and that the combines 
of which he speaks took it up. I leave the record as he has 
made it. 

Mr. BROWN. I understand the position of the Senator is 
that the duty on lumber must be saved. I suppose that the 
men who testified before the committee, who were in the lumber 
business, knew as much about their own business as any of us; 
and they testified that it was a protective duty. That was the 
reason they were advocating its retention. 

But, Mr. President, there are other advantages in the bill 
which are directly and emphatically in the interests of the agri- 
cultural classes. Clover and timothy seed, which has heretofore 
cost the farmers a duty of 10 per cent in order to get it into the 
Canadian market, under this law are permitted to enter that 
market free. We sold last year to Canada about $700,000 worth 
of these seeds and had to pay a 10 per cent duty in order to get 
into the market. Under this law fresh vegetables, including 
potatoes, are admitted into the Canadian market free. 

Last year we exported to Canada more than 215,000 bushels of 
potatoes, but before we could get into the Canadian market 
with our potatoes we paid the Canadian Government a duty of 
20 cents on every bushel. Under this law potatoes will have 
free entrance into the Canadian market. More than 37,000 
bushels American sweet potatoes were sold to Canadians last 
year, upon which the Canadian Government charged the Ameri- 
can farmer 10 cents on every bushel. Under reciprocity this prod- 
uct will have free entry into the Canadian market. Take apples, 
for example. We sold to Canada last year 59,000 barrels, and 
on each barrel paid the Canadian duty of 40 cents. Under the 
proposed law the American apple has free entry into the Ca- 
nadian market. And so with other fruits, such as peaches and 
berries. We shipped last year into Canada millions of pounds 
and thousands of barrels of fruit, but on every shipment we 
paid a high Canadian duty, in order to enter the market at all. 
Last year we sold to Canada 750,000 dozen eggs, but on every 
dozen the Canadian Government collected from the American 
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farmer 3 cents, This duty the proposed law removes. Then 
there is cottonseed oil, which under the Payne-Aldrich Act 
comes into this country free, but when it seeks 2 market in 
Canada we pay a 17} per cent duty. Last year we sold to Can- 


ada more than 2,000,000 gallons of this American commodity, 
a commodity in which the southern farmer has a very large in- 
terest. But we were compelled to pay a high duty in order to 
sell it to the Canadian consumer. 

I might go on through the list and name the articles one after 
another wherein it is provided that the tariff wall heretofore 
raised and now in existence by Canada against the entry of the 
products of the farmer is by this law taken down, but I will 


not take the time. 
Can anyone doubt that the farmer of Iowa and Illinois and 
Wisconsin and Minnesota and the Dakotas and Kansas and 


Nebraska, indeed the farmers of all the country, who live in 
climate which permits them to diversify their crops from year 
to year, and thereby sustain and conserve the soil of their land 
from year to year, doing business in a climate where a s1 


per cent of their profits is expended in shelter against t! 
shows and the frosts and the ices of long winter, with the 
concessions which I have named all in his favor, and wit | 
opportunity to raise the corn with which to fatten his 
steck—can anyone seriously doubt he will be able to conpet 
with the Canadian farmer, whose only concession in this bill 
is a free American market for the limited kinds of grain which 
he can produce? When you tell the Nebraska farmer, who en 
joys the advantages of climate, of a diversity of crops, of the 
power to raise corn to fatten his hogs and his steers and his 
sheep, where the winters are short and mild compared to the 
winters of Canada, that he can not compete with the Canadian 
farmer, who is unable to raise corn, and therefore can not fatten 
his own hogs or his own cattle or his sheep, and who has from 
five to six months winter every year, he is likely to laugh 2! 
your contention. The truth is that the American farmer, 
the American manufacturer, in a free field can overprodu 
and undersell and overcome his neighbor across the line. 

Mr. President, this bill isthe corner stone of a new tariff system 
which will contain honest protective duties, and which will put 
an end forever, I hope, to unnecessary and excessive duties. I 
believe in fair and just protective duties. So believing, I wel- 
come this, the first opportunity, to begin the destruction of un- 
fair and unjust duties. If we refuse to take the first step, 
everybody knows the second step never will be taken. By re- 
moving duties now from the agricultural schedule against our 
country which are unnecessary and unprotective in point of fact 
and principle, no power on earth can stay the march against 
excessive duties on manufactured articles against the world. 
Tremendous effort has been made to mislead and deceive the 
American farmer by making him think he would be compen- 
sated if manufactured articles from Canada by this bill were 
admitted free into this country, and that because the bill fail 
to remove the duty on those articles from Canada he will be 
compelled to buy in a protected market while he is compelled t 
sell in a free market. The argument is unsound and specious, 
if not deliberately a pretense. For everybody knows the farmer 
now sells his produce in a free market with all the grain 
producing countries of the world, and, so far as that feature of 
the bill is concerned, his status is the same under the present 
law as it will be under this law. 

Not only that. Everybody knows that to remove the duty 
against Canada on manufactured articles would not bring a 
single Canadian manufactured article into this country for the 
farmer to buy, because already Canada is unable to supply her 
own people with manufactured articles, and the American man- 
ufacturer is in possession of the Canadian market. After pay- 
ing the freight, after paying the duty which Canada lays on 
American manufactured goods, the American manufacturer has 
taken a large share of the Canadian market away from the 
Canadian manufacturer in his own home and in his own coun- 
try. The American farmer will get no relief from excessive 
duties on the things he buys until we remove or lower tlie duty 
on articles coming from other countries than Canada and which 
are able to compete with our manufacturers. What we want 
is lower duties, protective and necessary—not unnecessary and 
extortionate—on manufactured goods, and to get them from 
the world. I favor the bill which leads the way eventually and 
inevitably to that result. 

Mr. President, I have numerous tables and statistics here, 
which I ask permission to insert in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

The matter referred to follows. 
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TABLE A.—Articles included under the reciprocal trade agreement imported into the Dominion of Canada from the United States during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31 


ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA FREE OF DUTY WHEN IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED « 


RECIPROCALLY ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF CANADA TO BE ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES FREE OF DUTY WHEN IMPORTED FROM 
(The word “ Ex.” prefixed to a tariff number indicates that only a portion of the rates included under that number are affected by the proposed reciprocity leg 


United | Canadian 


States ~— oa. 
tariff — Articles. 


No. 


| Cattle, less than 1 year 
old. 
| Cattle, other, worth not | 
over $14. 
| Cattle, other, worth $14 
or over. 
{Horses over 1 year old, 
\. worth $50 or less. 
| Horses, other, worth $150 
| or less. 
Horses, other, worth over 
| $150. 





| Sheep, 1 year old or over.. 
Sheep, less than 1 year old 
All other live animals. ... 
Poultry, dead 
Poultry, alive 





Barley 

Buckwheat 

Edible dried 

Edible dried 

Maize, not for distillation. 


Co wpeas 


Sweet potatoes and ve 
Cabbages 


Tomatoes, fresh 

All other fresh vegetables. 
Apples, fresh 

Cherries, fresh 





Edible berries, fresh... 

Grapes 

Orem erTtR . oc bescecsens 

Plums, fresh 

Currants, fresh 

Quinces, apricots, pears, 
and nectarines. 

All other fresh fruits..... 





Dried apples 
® other dried fruits 


Cc vheese Laatewssen 6 deas ail 


Flaxseed 

Clover and timothy seed. . 

Seed of beet, — pars- 
nip, turni 

s "of cal a kale, 
kohl-rabi. 

Other garden seeds and 
field seeds. 

(All seeds under Cana- 
dian 72 being in 
packages weighin, 
over i pound each.) 

Cod, haddock, ling, an 
pollock, fresh, imported 
otherwise than in bar- 


rels. 
Cod, haddock, ling, and 
pollock, ae salted. 
Cod, haddock, ling, and 
pollock, smoked. 
Halibut, fresh, not in bar- 


reis. 
i<nscewese a fresh, not in 
pickled or 


115 | Mackerel, fresh or pickled. 
. 118 | Sea fish, ese, except 


preservi 
Ex. 123 | Sea fish, other, preserved. 
117 Salmon, ‘ft fresh, pickled, 


116 Herrngs, 


Ex. 270 | Ex. 123 


| United States rates. | 


$2 each 
$3.75 each 


274 per cent 


-| 5cents per pound...| ‘ 
3cents per pound... 


25 cents per bushel.. 
10 cents per bushel. . 
15 cents per bushel... 
30 cents per bushel.. 
15 cents per bushel 
25 cents per bushel... 
45 cents per bushel. . 
15 cents per bushel. . 
$4 per ton 

$1.50 per ton 

25 — per bushel.. 


al do 


2 cents each 
40 cents per bushel. . 


1 cent per quart 

25 cents per cubic foot 
25 per cent 

25 cents per bushel.. 
1 cent per quart 

25 cents per bushel .. 


6 cents per pound.. 


2 cents per gallon.. 
5 cents per gallon 
5 cents per dozen.... 
20 cents per gallon... 





Canadian general 
rates. 


$12.50 each 
25 per cent 


1} cents per pound 
25 oe cent 


12 ce ate per bushel 
10 ce a per bushel 


15 conte per bushel 
20 cents per bushel 
10 cents per bushel 


40 conte per barrel 
2 cents per pound 
$1 per 100 pounds 
2 = per pound 


per ce 
30 cents per bushel 
2 cents per pound 


50 cents per 100|..... 


pounds. 
25 per cent 
3 cents each 


4 Pin per pound 


3 cents per pound 


-| & —_— per pound 


3 cents per dozen 


.| 3 cents per pound 


17} per cent 


-| 10 cents per bushel 


4cents per pound or 
free. 
8 cents per pound... 


10 cents per pound 


l cent per pound 
3 cent per pound 
4 cent per pound.... 


1 cent per pound.. 
2 cent per pound 


30 per 


10 per cent 


TPB cwccisce bamenealce se’ do 


Proposed reciprocal 


Imports into Canada from 
the United States. 


Quantity. 


54,964 bushels. .. 
1,306 bushels... . 


23, 361 bushels... . 


164,532 bushels. . 


444 bushels 


12,875 bushels. . . 


23,157 bushels. .. 
6,583,893 bushels. 


215,228 bushels. . 
37,235 bushels. .. 


59,071 barrels... . 


318,680 barrels. . . 


4,797,066 pounds. 
2 "503,594 pounds. 


2,137,500 pounds. 
40,854 bushels. . 
69/529 bushels... 
505 


79, 708 pounds. . 

3, 805, 712 pounds. 
61 081 pounds... 
215,681 pounds. . 


| 2, 092, 732 gallons 


1,806 bushels... . 


2,150 pounds.... 
114, #68 pounds. . 


6,642 pounds.... 
44,631 pounds... 


8,503 pounds. ... 


397, 903 


2,140 
131, 492 


52, 597 


55,139 
1,399 

13, 833 
99; 810 
426 

35, 406 
55, 806 

4, 636, 133 
141, 956 
1,880 


179, 849 
33, 705 


652, 009 


261, 792 
40, 376 
155, 139 
210, 796 
112, 218 
91, 754 
158, 756 
42 


170, 346 


4,369 
65,717 


6, 461 
235, 549 
16, 163 
45, 287 


20,615 
895, 693 
4,124 
748,742 
24, 660 


250,919 


Customs j 


Now 
levi ied “” 


23, 628 
6, 373. 6 
47, § 
50,07 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


42, 750. 00 | 


99 OF BO | 
22, 938. 5( 


20, 858. 7 
10. 
24, 707.5 


1,092. 25 


21, 142. § 


1, 615. 25 
58, 887. 25 


179, 138. 
180. 6 


if), 
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ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATE 





















































































$3 TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA, ET continued.” 
| | | Import ate Senate fem ( ai i 
ted i | ! 
Canadian a ’ > , . 
States tariff Articles. United States rates. | Can “ eon nerai Proposed recipro al a — 
tariff | No. | — rates. N lo be re- 
No | | Quan Va . i mi Il by 
} | Lal i. 
= —————— lm LL ———-—_-____—_—_ —— — - 
Ex. 273 | Ex. 119 | Fish, smoked.......... --| J cent per pound..../ 1 cent per pound....! Free...............-- h, \ 1. e e 
fe Fish, nameless cas die oneee 1} cents per pound..|..... Nk a ea (,J00 pounds ot, 09 ’ $ 
55a | Ex. 118 | Fish, all other, not in | j cent per pound....|.....do...............|.....d0........+-----| 226,298 pounds..} 13,605] 2,262.98 ’ 
an barrels or half barrels, | “ - . | Pee — 
| fresh 
tude be OG Bee DOG. on... cnc elec OBcccceccececees voeeeOO..ccec2-0ee00e-] 49,901 pounds... 2,941 | 109. 01 
A peeked. or half barrels, } 
ick | 
siete ae Fish, CE en er Se ee | o71,533 pounds. .| 15, 857 2, 715. 33 
a 3 | | rted in barrels or half | 
els. | 
ectosdtesulednananen Fish, all other, pickled or |... ..do...........2...].....€O.ccc..c.eeeeeeeleneesAO.cccececess---| 49,673 pounds. ..| 1, 455 | 496. 73 | 496. 73 
| salted, in barrels. 
Ex. 270| Ex. 123| Fish, prepared or pre- | 30 percent.......... 30 per cent. .........]..... ES ae 170,513 pounds. . 17,793 | 5, 337.90 | ") 
served (canned). | } | 
ee 133 | Other a SS Eee | ee 27,904} 6,976.00] ¢ 
uce of fisheries. | 
Ex. 671 128 | Oysters, fresh, in shell... .| Free. ...............|..... se a nicaeee Risa de | 4,150 barrels... 25,047} 6,261.75 | 261.75 
ontoe 124 Oysters, shelled, in bulk. .|.....do...........-...| 10 cents per gallon...}.....do...............| 226,104 gallons...| . 284,282 22.610.40 | 22.610. 40 
-| 125 ov od cams not over |..... DO.ccccccccccecel 3 cents per can...... SSesc Wu ccccccescsesee | 419,234 cans..... } 41,917 12, 577. 02 12, 577.02 
pint. 
ntval 126 | Oysters in cans over 1 Ce eee OB 14,816 cans. .....| 7,595 | 740 80 | 740. 80 
| pint and not over 1 
| quart. | 
<a 127 — in cans over 1|.....do..............| 5 cents per quart....}.....do..............| 745 quarts. ......] 321 37. 25 
quar 
2 eae | Ex. 13 aa atone tae éedenciamate 30 percent essen oeedOrvvseeeeenn| 31, 34 eda! 3,189 956. 70 95 
served, n. 0. p } | 
sittin | Fx. 128 | Lobsters, fresh (not alive).|.....do..............| 25 percent..........|.....dO.....ss..s---} 32 barrels.......| 675 | 168.75 | 168.75 
.| Ex. 123 | Lobsters, canned.........)..... i ssndomeinnsva Be PORN a becécane Wess in aNeueeeenacs |} 120 pounds..... 31 0 } 
Ex. 40| Ex. 2X5 | Fish memes and sper- | 8 cents per gallon....| 22} per cent.........|..... Miles cossasaaaee ),281 gallons..... 3,100 697. 54 7. 54 
maceti. | 
34 | eats dae Cod-liver ibiecdncddee 15 cents per gallon.../..... kghceonninedus (ip Sad danannsaes 3,135 gallons.....| 1, 601 0). 22 ? 
Bx: @ |.ccnsceiue Fish oil, other............ ee nt. I co. ene ceucnacelvcces ition cute | 4.104 gallons.....| 1, 585 6. 6 
295 4. | Salt, in bags, barrels, | 11 cents per 100/74 cents per 100|..... A SE iaied ..--| 108,539hundred-| 40,978 8, 140. 60 8,14 
and other packages. pounds. pounds. | weight. 
piatganae 42 |-Salt, in bulk.............|7 cents per 100/}5 cents per 100|.....do..............| 232,743hundred-| 41,017} 11,697.15 11, 637.15 
pounds. pounds. | | weight. 
Ex. 312 154 | Mineral waters, nctural, | 8 cents per gallon....| Free................|..... OG wisieince | 2,890 gallons... ..| 423 
not bottled. | 
Ex. 200 | Ex. 500 | Timber, hewn or sawn, | 4 cent per cubic foot.|..... ist asaseatens ieee a ee Sot odh paceraia ds | 53,178 Rexeadaucs 
squared or sided, or 
or creosoted. | 
Ex. 201 | Ex. 83| Planks and deals, not | 
— Seeeomet | 
an sawed: } 
Of cherry, chestnut, | $1.25, or 50 cents per |..... iis kiceddannncebteke i hiaeienh candice | 11,660,797 feet...| 518,034 
gumwood, hickory, M feet. | 
rer | | 
i tithesesecceces 50,556,226 feet. ..| 2,146,350 |.... 
eee beveecess fanned a ( 42,340,756 feet...) 1,028,483 |..... 
Oo ar | 28, 130 feet.......| RU ee ccnweeead 
wd cccccese ee | 511,998 feet...... _ | eres 
ot rns. er incite Lcxatanll 1,246,219 feet... .| 65,146 |!...... 
ine and spruce clap- 118 M feet....... Rie Pinwnndvecukus 
boards. } 
Ex. 565 | —_ posts and railroad | 
Ex, 204 |f EX: 500 Telephone and telegraph EME. 2. ee of dO. co eens eee cece] ee AO... eeeeeee-ee Sie See eee] 063, 825 
| te. 
Ex. 208 | Ex. 502 adores, not further manu- 4,782 M.. ree 3 
jointed. than listed or 
Ex. 206} Ex. — Se | A ee A a ae ae men «3 a éenen 
Ex. 208 | Ex. 503 Pickets and palings Siaibiie 10 per cent.......... SaRbeectacnl : 1 
Ex. 88 292 | Gypsum, crude.......... 30 cents per ton..... 3,736 hundred- | SR BER caiesianaedin — 
: weight. | 
Ex. 91| Ex. 711 | Mica, unmanufactured...| 5 cents per pound + | 17} per cent.........]..... BOs davavraésces Kilahdabancnneiest eetaeces 
20 per cent. | | 
Ex. 626 | Ex. 206 | Feldspar, crude.......... RR ARRERPES URS i cdsinstkcnenatbewesh OE iiatudinatiuite | pidakiebabankemeetnied y | a inincolaleie Ses 
Ex. Wl. scence Feldspar, ground... 2 i escccocsslew sed Pe Mebbaidatadlesieds ei akisssairedu et arian take end | BRM Ris ccnnsonen | oat 
SR i icsceaned Asbestos mot further | Free...........--.--|..0cc-csccoceeccecececl ecece i cdbasdunaasne DE dudsnnk dacuddenaubeamanethase a 
manataotured than | | 
Ex. | Ex. 296] F uorspar, crude, not | $3 per ton........... EE es i en aiailes aed We bata anheed Ltgheaspnd paiane ae 1 20,000 |--eeeeees 
Ex. 4| Ex.711|G ee crude, not | 1 cent per pound 17} per cent.........]..... BBidsdtarwavaeye 294,670 pounds. 50, 625 8,859. 34 8,859. 34 
Ex. 95| Ex. 206 Tale, gr and or bolted, | 35 per cent.......... WO cc tiiccte ccm Os cids snwwiccenginnt Atikeokss 
i 
77 | Ex, 210 | Sul hate of soda, or salt | $1 per ton...........|..... GO. .ccccsccsscceesese PEs i chendessdeilenvnedasenecs teéecpisbsecccees 
= 75| Ex. 210 | Sodaash................. cent per pound..../..... ODi.a<risicancebibes ced Pisetaswedease | 7,407 863 —_— 74, 967 | weases 
. 22) Ex. 203 | Extract of hemlock bark.| 4 cent per pound....|..... Be caqntas ania Rand tanhsdiodedlcddhchatthviavecddisdideenstacdvagaccessens 
x. 95 315 | Carbon electrodes........ 30 per cent............... Gn csigesstedutdmdde Stand dolddn cast Madenhsinbccdaan li tenntycditnomadeded ei 
Ex. 19 { ~~ ee 45 per cent.......... 10 per cent or free...|..... ettadweneveones Lsdiedeesececdessece 19, 867 1, 986 0} 1, 956. 71 
Ex. 199 459 Thais a and |..... Peiitnenecs<ccces Pe hecdectinenestbbiaes Mid 6 dbecacccasds De cidh abbtbhied | a 
Ex. 130 5 5 — 
Ex. 127-8 |} BX-384 | Tin plates, ete............|{1-2eenss pee Pound: |\s per cent.......-.+-J-.++. cca | 195,128} 9,756.30] 9,756.30 
Ex. 135 403 | Crucible cast-steel wire... ep as than 35 per |..... Duc ctncssontaidasind DA Gkiiaaepeicies | 1,989 pounds... 8, 425 21. 25 | 421.25 
Ex. 135 404 oon iron or steel LZ ents per pound, | Free......-..+----+-[ese0s are | 641,413 hundred- | 1,267,953 }.............]-.------00e- 
or not less than 35 weight. | 
per cent. | | 


1 Estimated. 
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TABLE A.—Articles included under the reciprocal trade agreement imported into the Dominion of Canada from the United States during the fiscal year ended Mer. $1, 1910 
SCHEDULE A—Continued. 
ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA, ETC.—continued. 


Imports into Canada from 


the United States. 
y mare | Canadian Canadian ral P oll Vedbieenl Feito ladierdceonn 
a tariff Articles. United States rates. gene Toposed recipr 
og N rates. tes. 
0. ; 


441 \ Typecasting and type- | 30 per cent 
setting machines. 
:. 480 | Barbed fencing wire. | 2cent per pound 
| 
. 586 | Coke. 20 per cent.......... eae do 
471 | Rolled round wire rods, 
iron or steel: 
Valued at 4 cents or | 7; cent per pound 
less per pound. 
Valued at over 4] 4 cent per pound 
| cents per pound. 
. 200 lw ood pulp, mechanically | Free or Fs cent per 
ground. pound. 
Wood pulp, chemical, | Free or 4 cent per 
unbleached. pound. 
Wood pulp, chemical, | Free or 4 cent per 
bleach pound. 
196 | Print paper valued at | yy cent per pound... 
a more than 2} cents 
er pound. 
. 197 Pint paper, other: | 
Valued above 2} cents | #4; cent per pound... ) 615, g 58, 674. 75 | 
and not above 24 
cents per pound. 
Valued above 24 cents} +4, cent per pound... 
and not above 4 
cents per pound. 
Wrapping paper ,ll, . 14, 426. 50 
Paper, all kinds, “‘n.o.p.”’.|.....d 1 87, 500. 00 
. 192 | Cardboard, not pasted or 5,716. 50 
coated. 


Totals, Schedule A. 1, 476,129.13 1,47 





SCHEDULE B. 


ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA AT THE UNDERMENTIONED RATES OF DUTY WHEN IMI 


FROM THE UNITED STATES, AND RECIPROCALLY THE SAME ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF CANADA TO BE ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED : 
AT IDENTICAL RATES OF DUTY WHEN IMPORTED FROM CANADA. 


Imports into Canada from B i 
the United States. | Customs d 


Canadian general {| Proposed reciprocal |-———_- _ 
Articles. United States rates. rates. rates. 


Now 
levied by 
Canada 


Mutton and lamb, fresh..| 14 cents per pound..} 3 er ~ per aes li —m per pound.. $21, 502. 5 
Other fresh meats. do 38, 8, 299. 


Bacon and hams : 109, 065. 
Shoulders and sides do 
Beef, salted, in barreis -++-+-----] 1,445,272 pounds, 28, 905. 
Pork, barreled, in brine by 178, 002.76 
Dried or smoked eocecess ef 683,056 11, 679. 
and meats preserved in 
any other way than 
salted or pickled. 
Other meats, salted = 8, 237. 28 


12, 371.3 
canned poultry. 
Extract of meat, not ae. 35 cents per pound... } 14. 764 
Extract of meat, fluid....| 15 cents per pound..| 25 per cen do ge 
Lard 14 cents = pound.. d a 1,347,887 | 218,313. : 
Lard compound and simi-| 25 per cent do d 634,315 po 62, 919 12, 686. 3 
lar substances, cotto- 
lene and 


§ cent per pound.... 145,561 pounds .. 12, 636 


Egg yolk 25 per cent 13, 437 
Egg or bleod albumen....} 3 cents per pound -do 
Sardines, anchovies, and 
other fish packed in oil, 
in tin boxes or cans: 
(a) Packages over 20 
ounces and not 
over 36 ounces. 
(d) en over 12 
uunces and not 
aver ver 2 ounces. 
(c) Packages over 8 
ounces and not 
over 12 ounces. 
Packages 8 ounces 
or less. 
(d) Fish in oil, other. 
Canned vegetables .......| 40 per cent 
Wheat flour and semolina.| 25 per cent 
Rye flour — per pound .... 
Oatmeal and rolled oats..| 1 cent per pound .... 
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Tapte A.—Articles included wnder the reciprocal trade agreement imported into the Dominion of Canada from the United States during the fisca 
SCHEDULE B—Continued. 
ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATE 


sUd9 


Mar. 31, 1910 





1 year ended 
































1 Estimated. 


3 TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA, ETC.—continued 
eee saipeniebsadnindedibcinainaideappiiens —— i = im 
Imports into Canada from Cust tut 
1 | the United States. . utes 
hed = es ; 
States | —- Articles. United States rates. | Canadian general | Proposed reciprocal = item) \ ginal ee — 
tariff No. rates. rates. | Now | To be re 
No. | Quantity Value levied t 11 t by 
| Canada { mda 
| aie } | sac ee a Se | 
—ny | } 7 
931 | Ex. 167 | Barley malt.............- | 45cents per bushel..| 45 cents per 100| 45 cents per 100 | 2,184,463 pounds. $57,306 | $9,829.97 
} pounds. ounds. | 
932 | Ex. 51 | Barley. pot, pearled, etc..| 2 cents per pound...) 30 per cent.......... s oon per pound Len} 47,575 pounds... 1,399 419. 7 $ 2 
Ex. 234 6 | Buckwheat flour or meal .| 25 per cent .......... 50 cents per 100/|..... GE ccccosanennwss | 1,529 ay 5,051 764. 47 | 
| | pounds. weight. | 
Ex. 262| Ex. 48 | Split peas................ 45 cents per bushel ..| 15 cents per RB FINN OE IE altaidiicicicn 40 cdsenacabsurgacencssiesivacuns I. 
Ex. 40 | Ex. 45| Prepared cereal foods, | 20 per cent.......... _) ae 17} per cent....... ..| 3,170,957 pounds 212,021 | 63,005.25 1 1.58 
packages not over 25 | | 
pounds. 
seit 46 | Prepared cereal foods, |.....do.............../ 20 per cent .........-}--+--O....002----- a ae 28, 841 5, 768. 20 721.03 
ae other. | | | 
Ex. 490 | Ex. 711 | Bran, mill feed, and mid- | pete iitecditenices 17} per cent......... eT ee enn 218, 222 43,644.40 | 16,366.65 
dlings. | | pounds. 
937 67 | Macaroni and vermicelli..| 1} cents per pound ../ $1.25 per 100 pounds.| 1 cent per pound....| 794,253 pounds. .} 37, 641 9, 928. 16 1, 985. 63 
Ex. 244 66 | Biscuits, sweetened, 3 cents per pound | 274 percent........ | 25 per cent......... | | 
wae as cents per} plus 15 percent. | | 
und or less. i a o aikiae 
ohionduienennae Bheuits, Deeibenea. | ds percet.......... st MR | See en 7,540 2, 156. 60 | 196. 00 
oa worth over 15 cents per | 
pound. | 
= Biscuits, cakes, etc., com- | 
Ex. 244 i 141 |} bined with chocolate, | 
Ex. 274 nuts,confectionery ,eic.: | 
Worth 15 cents per | 3 cents per pound | 35 percent.......... | 323 per cent.........| 
pound or less. | plus 15 per cent. 
Worth over 15 cents | 50 percent.......... Jee Ciivadattetncbecss i wancuesccauas 
per pound. | | 
Ex. 278 |... ....| Candied lemon or orange | 2 cents per pound...|..... Gi veinwdcmnessivdnes Gi tadinssenncs 
reel. 378,941 pounds..} 130,676 45,736. 60 3, 266.90 
scouevanntaaneaeal Candied citron peel. .....| 4cents per pound. ..|.....d0...........0..[-----dO. 00000. eeeee | 
7 ear Confectionery: 
Worth 15 cents per | 4 cents per pound |..... Pte hddncetenmbentews ss DBs caasencsvece. | 
pound or less. | plus 15 per cent. | 
Worth over 15 cents | 50 percent.......... mi Mdiieanbeenns Se ere 
per pound. | | | 
Ex. 217 138 | Maple sugar and maple | 4cents per pound...| 20 percent.......... | lcent per pound 7,057 pounds. ... 717 143, 4 72.83 
sirup. j | | 
253 88 | Pickles, in bottles, jars, | 40 percent.......... | 35 percent.......... | 32} per cent....... .| 18,738 gallons....| 17,188] 6,015.80 139.70 
etc. } 
ocnéccneccdsaubeeial Pickles, a Od do..............| 58,061 gallons 8, 187 2,865. 45 | 4. 68 
Gandia |.cceccccse| SOMCUD OBE CAtsups, im |.....0O... 2.00.00. .[o0e- IO. ce cccccccccce[ee++-GO..eeeeeee-----| 39,810 gallons... .| 48, 023 16 8.05 | 1, 200. 58 
bottles. | | 
aseoceneul lcoccocces] OUeee GG Catsups, in |.....d0...........2.. NOD ten ctcngendg din dca AAR snteccesesceo] Se em... 6, 292 2, 202. 20 | 157.36 
bulk. } | 
0 ES Sk alla ion doled teas tia eae Picwdncnciednesd a bias dnatn's | 277 gallons......| 123 43.05 3.08 
10 | Fruit juices, nonalcohotic.| 70 cents per gallon...| 20 per cent.......... i , per cent......... | 14,990 gallons... .! 18, 229 3, 645. 80 455.72 
2| Mineral waters and aer- | 
ated waters: 
In bottles not over 1 | 20 cents per dozen...) 174 per cent......... Gsadiccsdats | 
int. | | | | 
In bottlesover 1 pint, | 30 cents per dozen...|..... Gi sasewebiesccdneess Gs cin esaawssese osama amines | 66,031 _* |) | are 
but not over 1 quart. | | 
In bottles over 1 quart.' 24 cents per gallon...|.....do..............|....- insacisekaces | | 
Essential oils............ 25 per cent........ 10 ‘per cent a atacell 74 per cent......... | 163,644 pounds. . 128,442 | 12,844.20] 3, 211. 05 
Es secccccsccclecees i eedehinecanne 20 per Cent. ......0.. | 174 per cent........ 26,726 (number) 809 | 161. 80 | 20. 22 
Gooseberry bushes.......)..... i atiiddiassonnalveten i danadéadccesapeousi Miedectede<ese 99,717 (number). 6, 004 | 1, 200. 80 150. 10 
oucpecenceletnmeinelll cee cincccceccecsiacacsivcésccccsesece| SANE CREEENOE) 2,360 472. 00 59. 00 
Currant bushes. ........./....-. ies coscevesalexest Ci ceusennosthitte Bad bake: nega 119,645 (number)) 2,807 | 561. 40 70. 18 
Farm wagons........... Es wactucken Se OP GORE. ccccscene | 22} per cent........ 5,379 (number) 217,670 | 54,417.50 5,441.75 
Si whakebescbeccece | 16 per cent.......... i eS | 15 per cent. ........ 26,657 (number) 952, 660 ) 2. OO 47 ) 
Ns oe cs caccclveces Shikeséepensddeiedsss | Spee Le 8,982 (number 113,814 22, 762. 80 5, 690. 70 
| Brervesters............... A ail rs BFE POT GORE. « cnccccsiyeess ere 1,481 (nur —~ Sap ; 165,759 29, 007. 89 | 4,143.98 
SE  tiabadncdacteclscees a tikes nd ates iene Sl hin te ebittlane a dibbeccascne 161 (num be or). 350 | 1,461. 28 | 8.75 
oa sl awe Oe es ea |'20 per cent.......... ae Oe 5,423 (number)..| 218,480} 43, 696. 0 10, 924. 00 
Mowers..... I een ididktwadedtneds SRR, ccnndacabeieed Miveknodedses 1,431 (number). 62,978 11,021.27 | 1,574.45 
eo csedsddecsiccecs eae 20 per cent.......... Gl ccktuacussens 1,252 (num ber) 30,758 6, 151. 60 | ] 60 
I hs ok oc cesclsoces Gh ccuasientectausiean Si ckenessesnan’ Mh éeneessenene 10,066 (number) 54,251 10, 850. 20 | 2 55 
Thrashing-machine sepa- |... .- GPviics weascasns HOE coccecssecesafecees i hsasadconccts } 1,198 (mnumber)..; 628, 218 25 O} 33,410.90 
rators. | | | | 
Secccescoclsenduadebs Thrashing-machine | 15 percent or 45 per pd anedcccscdssslecacs Di nccncccscees Sakatd oun ceieha 344, 329 ( 80 1 15 
parts—baggage, weigh- | cent. | 
ers, ete., and repair | 
parts. : 
oussabeore Ex. 445 | Parts of, for repair........| 45 percent.......... 174 percent. ........|.. ci apnakiteanie hl eaceal 80, 983 49, 170. 80 7,02 
Ex. 197 | Ex. 447 | Portable engines, and | 30 percent.......... 2 per cent.........-. Be EE Ci nasccccses 1,210 (number) 1,799, 880 359, 97 ) 
traction engines. | | 
Otte sae ee seen enn Horse powers for farm use,|...... GO... covececces|---+- eee Jewees GO... ccecceccess | 48 (number).....| 3,912 782. Af 
Ex. 199 | Ex, 448 | Hay loaders.............. | 45 percent.......... SO POF OEE. cc ccccccchesccs See 460 (number)... 25,119 ( ! 
cocccesegeleniainne Ce Me oe  ccclecnncOle cctccccccccasiaccccOMedcscccccocccs| 640 (MUMIDEE)....1 31, 228 7 of j . 
oceccceenshe abc eM ian csi sccclcccnsOs cecccenssccdalsesesOacesceccescsse) 100 (BEMIDEE)..-.) 1,713 28. 25 65 
Stevessoes ee DOR. ccc ccwcccccccleccssOOscccccccccccesfeceesOOccccccccossce.| 9 (DUMDE).... 661 ) 
winiaitnived coc cccfeseecOSecnccceccceccesbene<sOMbccon< 831 (number).... 10,854 2 12.7 
ouliniierie.i Nee ee eee re te ns caccccleccecMMeccccrcescccaculecsccOQeceses 14 (number)..... i 84. Of RO) 
onigzcihas |..cceceee.} asm or field rollers (and |.....d0...............|.0+:-GQ..cc.-secceeees]-e---0...............] 47(pumber).....) 29,322 7,330 ] 10 
roilers). 
Wqeenwé behecstec sili Manure s itn da ddbens a Se | WO RP ORE cccceccddivnces Maedscudsecsnc 246 (number)....| 21,69 4 0 
Sobcseweselscuiicnanie Eo OR ccs cocccccs. .|-<cosQ@scrcesedccsecceclesescOPecccccccceseee| 1,000 (Dumber). .| 48,310 9, ¢ ”) 
ditinia te | Ex. 446'| Parts for repair... --2...7: sma dlvooad Pihenaasiaies Ee ciescenswens CE iaciedeis | 492,793} 98, 731. 60 
FE - 303 Grindstones, not mount- | | | _ . ; ‘s = 
x. 115 { ey 304 ed, 30 inches or more in | $1.75 per ton........ | 15 percent.......... 5 = per 100 | 2,903 tons!...... |  §&0,801 i 251.35 
eter. | unds. | i 
Ex. 14 305 | Flagstone, granite,rough | 10 cents per cubic |....-. adierin walees i 124 per cent........ 23,314 tons.. 108, 17 16, 226. 40 2, 704. 40 
sandstone, and all foot. 
building stone, not 
hammered, sawn, or | 


i 


ai 
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TABLE A.—Ariieles included under the reciprocal trade agreement imported into the Dominion of Canada from the United States during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31. (0; 
SCHEDULE B—Continued. 


ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA, BTC.—continued 


| Imports into Canada from bi 
i | the United States. Custom 
anadian 
tariff Articles. United States rates, | Canadian general | Proposed reciprocal 
No. rates. rates. N. 
Ow 
Quantity. > levied by 
Canad .. 


Roofing slates...........-| 20 per cent 75 cents per 100/55 cents per 100 | 1,871,500 square 72, $14,036.25 | 
square feet. square feet. feet. ae 
Vitrified paving blocks. ..| 35 per cent | 224 per cent 174 per cent 1 5, 625.00 
Paving blocks of stone. .. -. cents per cubic | 20 percent , 11’649. 40 
‘oot. — 
Oxide of iron 30 per cent 224 per cent 1 450.00 
Asbestos, woven fabricsof.| 40 per cent 25 per cent ay 
Asbestos, other manu- | 25 percent d 9 43, 405. 50 
factures of. ¥ 
Printing ink 7 17, 352. ¢ 
Pocketknives ani pen- sal 
knives: 
Worth not over 40 | 40 percent 
cents per dozen. 
Worth over 40 cents, | 1 cent each plus 40 
but not over 50 per cent. 
cents per dozen. 
Worth over 50 cents, | 5 cents each plus 40 
but not over $1.25 per cent. 
per dozen. 
Worth over $1.25, but | 10 cents each plus 40 
not over $3 per per cent. 
dozen. 
Worth over $3 per | 20cents each plus 40 
dozen. per cent. 
Scissors and shears: 
Worth not more than | 15 cents per dozen | 
50 cents per dozen. plus 15 per cent. 
Worth over 50 cents, | 50 cents per dozen 
but a over $1.75 plus 15 per cent. 
er dozen. 
Worth over $1.75 per | 75 cents per dozen 117,513 
dozen. plus 25 per cent. 
Various. Other cutlery (excluding | Various 
knives and forks oa 
steel, plated or not). 
Ex. 154 i Knives and forks of steel, 
plated or not. 
Ex. 352 | Bells and gongs 2 9,958. 20 | 
Brass rules and corners di 11,500. 00 | 











for printers. 
289 La 35 per cent, 45 per 
Ex. 598 | Brass band instruments. . » 3,948. 00 
Clocks, watches, time 
368) watch keys, clock cases, 88,332. 60 
: and clock movements. 
or cabinets for holding 
t . 12,500. 0 
of wood, not power 
boats. 
natural sta ‘tate. 
: - {ings such a9 asor- 


5 perce 5 5 69, 489. 00 | 
laundry tubs, etc. cent, or 55 per cent. ? | 
recorders, clock and 

Ex. 519 | Printers’ wooden cases q 17, 500. 00 
Ex. 590 | Canoes and small boats da di , 43,125. 0 
633 | Feathers crude, in their 15 per cent.......... 12} per cent..........}.....00- potenidete 4,315.9 
ings, such as absorb- percent or various | 20 per cent..........] 174 per cent. ........]......eee- ateuseon 
ent cotton, lint, etc. 
Surgical trusses j 


‘S| and saspensory ban Plcietsperena a HR sis ensitela eR ainain aid cbiceniv one el 


ages 
321 | Plate glass, not beveled, Rhee pregame 274 per cent.........) 25 per cent..........| 12,016square feet. 

in sheets over 7 square t. 

= = "ee over 25 

ie 5 | 

Ex. 438 ag mobiles and meter 35 per Cent. .......- peswineipid 1,317 (number)... 549, 229. 

vehicles, all kinds, ex- 

cept for railways or 

tram ways. s : 

Automob: and motor jibtd mowniansushtctecee ed eiesiciiorantad 89, 201. 

Yo parts of (ex- 

Soutee oe 27h POT CONE... 2.2 .0..] oc eccccccccccees 418,000.00{ '1,: 


40 per cent, 45 - 11.9 
ae cases, a 178,750.00 | ' 11,2 
lias, ete., wholly or in : or & per De fs preteen 80 Per CONE... ....ceeeleveeeseecescncees 


chief value of leather. 17 00} 12,5 
Faney cases or boxes | 40 per cont or 50 per |.....O..-ccccccese-|oo+e Di cdiicunvbnecidbiireuaisdseescces 17,500.00} *2, 
waa or in chief value cent. 
; “Totals, Schedule B.!..... Gidlinbebsécisbnacescwn cists sciscin CSch eA RAL ies ieidlid ahaa re padehicdbadadatioday tit, SUS W, 142, 716.91 


1 Bstimated. 


SCHEDULE C. 


ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF CANADA TO BE ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES AT THE UNDERMENTIONED SPECIAL RATES OF 
IMPORTED FROM CANADA. 


Altered tariff rates carried by Schedule C do not affect imports into Canada from thé United States. 


DUTY WHEN 
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vunte A.—Articles included under the reciprocal trade agreement imported into the Dominion of Canada from the United States during the fiscal year endec Mar. $1, 19 Cc i 
2 SCHEDULE D. 
Ar : THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA AT THE UNDERMENTIONED ;§ Y 
E WHEN IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
| mports tn Car Ia fr 
Pine United States 
United |cgnadian — = :, 
States |“ tariff Articles. United States rates — = Proposed " 
tariff . Canad rates a 
— Fs No. | ~ . ; To be re- 
N Quantity Val : ! ‘| mitted by 
sa ‘ 
( i 
290 | Cement, Portland, hy- 
draulic, etc.: | 
| In packages.......... 18 cents per 100] 12} cents per 100/11 cents per 100)) | 
| pounds. pounds. pounds. {152,607 hundred- |) 2 o77 | 10 ate 9 > 
| a) 17 cents per 100}..... Sai aadiie ns debchand do [ weight j $48, 97 $19, 076. 24 #2 
yunds. 
Ex. 98 | 588 | Coal, bituminous, round 45 cents per ton..... 53 cents per ton..... 45 cents per ton.....| 5,690,57 hort |11, 441,129 |3, 01 | 
and run of mine, such re 
| as will not pass through 
| a i -inch screen. 
| a ple trees. ............- | $2 per 1,000 hiashaceaniede 3 cents each......... 24 cents each........| 212,52 19, 562 75. 87 1 
erry trees........----- | $1 per 1,000.........}..... Sl iintndetdslausiiiaas eae 47,503 | 8.1 4 9 | 
Peach trees and June | 25 percent..........]..... cialis pad ce Meda ddianmanin 17 | 12,072 23 | 21 
buds. | 
I  cccecece | $2 per 1,000..........]..... Pic bonktdnadoy Rly OE os a 38 | 1, 623 
Plum trees, Myrobolan...| $1 per 1,000.......... eae Os whimasddreaedcc ccd ee ’ } 5 aa t 
Plum trees, St. Julien. . --| $2 oe Nis éclineccabnae ind tittiihinkerniee Didi CEiticasbosauwend =! 
Quince ER cbacksicednencs ch Gdsthing onan ted hee aetisdedeannes Se ; 3 
Condensed milk.......... 12 om S per pound 3} cents per pound..| 2 cents per pound 17,168 7 2 
be dsdesscseles+ccOPecccecosseese« oi cents per pound. .!.....do ee 54, 952 2 
isouits, not sweetened . -| 20 per a 25 per cent. aa per c 18, 689 4 
Peanuts, shelled......... | 1 cent p er pound... 3 cents per pot id...} l cent per ind.. 10,576 | 3 5} 11 2 
Peanuts, unshelled.......} | cent per pound....| 2 cent S per pound...| 3 ce nt pe ry ound.. ) 8 1 1g 
| i 
vias cdiababdainesnandwdddtehaadulesinnnatchidtavensdébaserccesradirencenuinecsss 11,7 ) 
| 
oy 3 Estimated. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Imports into 
o sna la fron _ - 
| the Unite Ne 
| State ( ‘ 
i ee ee nies gw aseceehsesceseecocccccccece ede mschuubpraeebdbieesteds cbieccccevcesesevanses $21,: 605 | $1,47 $ 1.13 
Schedule B DE ARSES SUES CSSSSGORSESUR CC SteccceseeeceeEseeeeeEeEseSececes coeceoesceeececececcceecceccece 14,111,955 3,1 77, 876. 81 
ee oe a sa an avec ans babsbednseeséeeSweesuseusaccoesconceseeccceseccosccocesesous 11,758,399 157 506, 573. 10 
Ee in kk Sci dcbdngaudsebccedesecsact edecscdnccnessccsccccccacecesccecscecsccncesseccce< 47,827,959 7,776, 236.19 } ( ‘ 
' i 
TABLE B.—Articles included under the reciprocal trade agreement imported into the United States from the Don year ¢ ), 
{Compiled from advance sheets of Tables 3 and 15 of Commerce and Navigation, fiscal year 1910, by the Bure ent ite.) 
SCHEDULE A. 
iRTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA FREE OF DUTY WHEN IMPORTED FROM 17 NITED TES 
AND RECIPROCALLY ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF CANADA TO BE ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES FREE OF DUTY WHE POI FROM 
CANADA. 
| . . 
Tariff nu -ehe of Ante Imports into the Un 
Tariff number. | Rate of duty. State = from Cana 
Articles 77 | : 
United |, he ae . 
oo \Canadian. | United States. Canadian, general. | Proposed reciprocal. | Quantity. Val a : 
iil r | 
Live animals: 
225 | Ex. Cattle, less than 1 | $2eaeh.............. 
year ol | 
Cattle, other, valued | Wi ciiccecucen 
an than $14 1325 per cent.......... Ya v<ccnudebeadaas 8 Seer $109,772 1$27, 443 1 $27, 443 
per he } | | 
Cattle, valued more | 274 per cent......... 
than $14 head. 
2277; Ex. 4 Horses and mules, | $30 cach............. | $12.50 each, or 25 per |..... kééciesusaeds ) 
oe ~ a 12,615...-.22020-. | 484,560] 1121,140] 1121,140 
Seseverece Ex. 5 Horses and mules, 25 per cent.......... SS radvaa<cecksesuiibesacsiewensa ) 
oe $150 
head. | | 
225 6 —.. oe $1.50 each........... | 13. cents per pound..|..... ES c anexeeet Wis siidiadans 16,088 ; 
228; Ex. 65 Sheep, 1 year old or |..... Rites os | 25 per cent.......... Rina i chten tbs 
a 103, 519. . 527, 687 1} 
Jess than 1 | 75centseach........|..... Cian sicaes cto isitcccicss | 
ear old (lambs). | 
229/ Ex. 5 rc —— live ani- | 20 percent..........|..... OD... cccscetesaudinses GO. .ccvccesecee- } ae 4 
j | Me aevetosvesccoue | 18, 682 d 
289] Ex. 9 3 cents per pound...| 20 percent........../..... Se attiendans | 
239| Ex. 9 5 cents per pound. ..| 20 percent or 274 per |..... TI Gi d cnc na<nneclmpucsbanhinientbae | 3,576 i 
| cent. | | 
24 ones | . 
E 242 60 25 cents per bushel..| 12 cents per bushel..}..... WR i khvinsecowege 52,383 bushels 135, 4 8,09 
me 241 58 Siubuksccucee 10 cents per bushel.. | 10 cents per bushel..!..... hai cmtiens 8 46 bushel | 3 5 4 
238 56 15cents per bushel..|.....do........-.....|....- Bs obieesinkack 46,479 bushels 356, 637 141,972 | 141,972 
E ae @ 30 cents per bushel.. | 15 cents per bushel . Rigen e ses cocccasoe 8 2,420 bushel 31 26 
es 49 15 cents per bushel... <r GO. cocccccseceee leoees GD. scccoccceseos | 2 163,971 bushel 290,820 | 24, 50 24, 596 
oe Ex. 48/ Peas, dried............... 25 cents per bushel..|..... ic icemsnsdeye- = Wits sadam ..«| 2 232,500 bushels.| 2273, 956 140 
49| Ex. 47| Beans, edible, dried...... 45 cents per bushel..} 25 cents per bushel..}..... Nea titted | 8,501 bushel 15, 857 3, 825 3,825 








8 Figures for fiscal year 1909. 


export figures for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1910. 


Not stated separately 


in 1910, 
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TABLE B.—Articles included under the reciprocal trade agreement imported into the United States from the Dominion of Canada during the fiscal year ended June & 


SCHEDULE A—Continued. 
ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA, ETC.—continued. 


| 
Imports into the United 
States from Canada. 


Tariff number. 


Rate of duty. 


Articles. 


United 


States, |canadian. United States. Canadian, general. | Proposed reciprocal. Quantity. Value. eee 


| 
| 


j . 
| Corn, sweet corn or maize 

(except into Canada | 
| for distillation). | 


; 
15 cents per bushel..| Free 


| $4 per long ton...... | 
| $1.50 per long ton....|.. 


| Cowpeas 25 cents per bushel..| 15 cents per bushel 


| Fresh vegetables: 
yams. 

Onions 

Turniy 


Cabbages 


| where specified. 
| Fresh fruits: 


Peaches, green or ripe 





Berries, other edible. 


All other edible fruits 
in their natural 
State (except citrus 
fruits and pineap- 
ples). 
| Dried fruits: 
Apples, 
pears, 
cots, 
cated 
rated. 
Dairy products: 
3utter 
Cheese 
Fresh milk 
Fresh cream..... 


and 
dried, 
or 


desic- 
evapo- 


in the shell. 


| Cottonseed oil........... 
Seeds: 

Flaxseed or linseed... 
Cotton seed 


|S Other oil seeds 


| Grass seed, 
timothy 
seed. 
i(Garden, field, and other 
i} seed not herein other- 
wise provided for, 
when in packages 
weighing over 1 pound 
each (not including 
flower seeds). 
Fish of all kinds: 
Fresh-water fish 
Herring, fresh 
Mackerel, halibut, or 
salmon, fresh, 
frozen, or packed 
in ice. 

Eels and smelts, 
fresh or frozen. 

All other fish, fresh, 
frozen, or packed 
in ice. 





including 
and clover 


Ss < danowenbadd 


All others, not else- | 


Apples, green or ripe... 


peaches, | 
apri- | 


Eggs of barnyard fowl, 


“| 


Sweet potatoes and 


=r do 
40 cents per bushel... 
| 25 per cent 
2 cents each 
25 per cent 


Grapes, green or ripe.| 25 cents per cubic | 2 cents per pound... 


foot. 
25 cents per bushel. . 


Berries, cranberries. -| 


25 cents per bushel, 2 | 


cents per pound, 
| or free. 


2cents per pound... 
i 
| 6cents per pound... 


| Scents per galion.... 
| 5 cents per dozen.... 





25 cents per bushel... 


|fFree, or 25 cents per \ 


\\ bushel. 


| Free 
| 


20 cents per gallon...| 
-| Free... ...-----2e0-- | 


| 20 cents per bushel..| 
30 per cent 
i 


| 

| 40 cents per barrel. . 
$1 per 100 pounds. .. 

| 50 cents per 100 

|} pounds. 

| 25 per cent 

|f/2 cents per pound or 

\ free. 


| 





'|2cents per pound, or | 
| 25 per cent. 


4cents per pound 


-| 3 cents per pound 
| 2cents per gallon... .| 


34 = per pound 


3 cents per pound 
173 per cent 


| 10 cents per bushel 
| 10 per cent 


Free, or 10 per cent 





Free, or 15 cents per | 
bushel! to 20 cents |}.... 


per pound. 


4 cent per pound.... 
Do cern nseceee 
1 cent per pound 


3 cent per pound.... 


Cod, haddock, hake, | 
and pollock, dried, | 
smoked, salted, |{---- 


and pickled. 
Herring, pickled or 
salted, smoked or 
kippered. 
Mackerel, pickled or 
salted. 

x. 273 ) Halibut or salmon, 
er { Ex. pickled or salted. 
x. 273 | Ex. =. poe 

med. 

Fish, all 
smoked, 
Ex. 


. 273 ox. 
LEx. 


Ex. 


or 


other, 
dried, 
salted, pickled, or 
otherwise prepared 
for preservation, 
not specially pro- 
vided for. 
Ex. Fish in tin cans, bar- 

rels, ete. 

Ex. 270 | Ex. Caviar. and 


oo 
«i j 


4 cent per pound.... 
1 cent per pound.... 


3 cent per pound 


i 
| 


i 
| 


| 1 cent per pound 
Ss ken do 


| aimed do 


50 cents per 100 
pounds, or 1 cent 
per pound. 

1 cent per pound.... 


|>97,138 bushels. . . 
| 2,439 bushels. ... 


3,473 cubic feet. . 
43,613 bushels... 


41,209,098 pounds. 


980.036 pounds . . 

163,350 pounds. - 

11,700 gallons... . 
| 731,761 gallons... 
| 39,810 dozen 


488,344 





192,171 | 
27,942 | 

1,779 | 
577, 698 | 
12, 596 | 


643 


5 109, 638 
62,792 


31,841,153 pounds) 1, 291, 845 


13,341,921 pounds 


17,085,091 pounds: 


s atbin indeed eneeeeees| 7,720,1¢5 pounds. 
Ssh o decdhassvabes 3,256,042 pounds. 


758, 188 


759, 882 | 


149, 835 | 
190, 480 


338, 784 


1100, 065 


j preserved fish roe. | 
1 Figures for fiscal year 1909. Not stated separately in 1910, 
2 Statistics not available, negligible amount, 


5 Free. 


. Estimated, ® Dutiable. 


export figures for fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1910. 
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TABLE B.—Articles included under the reciprocal trade agreement imported into the United States from the Dominion of Canada during the fiscal year ended June $0, 1910—Contd. 
SCHEDULE A—Continued. 
ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA, ETC.—continued 








KL | 





_ — _ _ 
-arift number. Rate of duty. : ( as dutie 
ae eS . 7 oe 
Articles. j 
United States. Canadian, general. | Proposed reciprocal. ! Ler tted b 
a As 
ae Sictas 
if Ex. 123 | Shellfish of all kinds, 
| 124 | including oysters, nts per can, 5 
i 125 lobsters,and clams || _ | ( cents p r quart, 10 
Ex. 67 126 | in any state, fresh |;Free................ cer nia rgal Momn, 26 IS PWGR. . oo cccccscceces i al ae aR 
ae i} 127 | or packed, and || per cent or 30 per 
j 128 | coverings of fore- | PS ae | 
| Ex. 133 | going. ; 
40 | Ex.265 | | Seal, herring, whale, and | 8 cents per gallon... .} 224 per cent.........}..... Gbvdintsdacdiscn | 
other fish oil, including | , : 
| sod oil. +478, 189 s 119,911 | 1 )} 1$47, sia 
34| Ex. 265 | Cod liver oil.............. | 15cents per gallon...|..... ee Se a a | 
295 | 41 | Salt, in bags, sacks, bar- | 11 cents per 100 7 cents per 100 a? “ipleniee areata 
rels, or other packages. pounds. | pounds } : | . 
| eee |7 cents per 100 |5 cents per 100}... > il 2 nds. | 6,1 { 1} 
| _ pounds. | _ pounds | 
Ex.312 154 | Mineral waters, natural, | 8 cents per gallon....} Free................ Ricnna debs sancedsies 1700 dozen| 715 193 
notin bottles orjugs. | | | quarts. ! 
Timber, hewn, sided or | | 
a mage pteee | 
Ex. 500 y sawing, and rounc . la all ; a a 
2 { Ex timber used for spars or cent per cubic foot.| —r hs ntieneceuden laces Diath Cavedanccdicdéescecoashaecdecs 23, 431 1 586 
| in building wharves. 
Sawed boards, planks, 
| deals, and other lum- } 
ber, mot further ad- 
vanced than sawed: } | 
Bx.201| Ex. 503 Of white wood, syca- | 50 cents per M feet...}..... ee eben DDicriddintiniicts | 7,307 Mfeet.....| 133,328 3, 654 3, 654 
| more, and bass- } 
wood. 
Of other woods....... $1.25 per M feet.....)..... icedkknhaaecuns eR BE Sn 975,975 M feet. ..|17,808, 793 1,219, 970 1,219, 970 
204 | Ex. 500 | Paving posts, railroad | 10 percent..........|..... Gicsecsevensixes a iicihind siiagade 
| ties, and_ telephone, 


| trolley, electric-light, 
and telegraph poles of } 
cedar or other woods. | } 

|{ Wooden Staves of all ] = 

yj Kinds, not farther |\10 per cent or 20 per | Free or 20 per cent..|.....00......cccc020-|Jecceeseeeeeeeees-} 904,201 199, 4: 199, 420 

2\) listed or jointed, and || °e™*- 

i stave bolts. 


Ex. 206 | Ex. 500a 
Ex. 208 | Ex: 


BS 























Ex. 208 | Ex. 503 | Piekets and palings...... 10 pao re 
Ex. 88 292 | Plaster rock or gypsum, 30 cents per ton 38,309 ««e--| 404,880 1 493 
crude, not ground 
Mica: | 
Ex. 91] Ex.7Il Unmanufactured, or | 5 cents per pound } 17} per cent......... a it dtc is cca les ) | 
rough trimmed and 20 percent. | | _ 2, | 333,1 1 1] 3 
only. | 
Ex. 91| Ex.7il Ground or bolted....} 10 cents per pound | 174 per cent ad valo- |..... Miataucsexs 
and 20 percentad | rem. | 
> valorem. | | 
Ex. 626 | Ex. 206 dni ca cases. Free Fe heabede «ues nit th ntneittmeedaeacs bcs ccasmanased \019 494 tons 295 o7T% 12 Ko as 
Ex. 480| Ex.2 Powdered or ground .} 20 per cent........--|..... Chitin dtiansltiaddas aati ree a ee ie ; , 
Gt }.nceneses Asbestos, crude.......... BEOR is 5 coceccacs bean cinecdadsselacdaudababiedas BOs seacascess .-.| 47,322 tons......| 1,087, rr eee 
Ex. ©| Ex. 206 Fluorspar, crude, not | $3 per ton...........| esa tail DOcdwasatencccechiscsccciesesenene veeecossesdleuasncssesecaiesvacecac 
| Ex. 66 = | 
as. - { Ex. = or ceiied. crude, not M1 cent per pound... ..| Free or 174 per cent..}.....do weccuscccesecs ()rcccccccceecee (%) —_ Jeweee 
Ex. 9% | Ex. 296 | Tale, —, ae oe | 35 percent.......... WB ic asscesscaiaes a Bi esctesnwndaen Picccstavedands } (*) 
precipitated, naturally | | 
or artificially, not for 
a toilet use 
Ex. 77| Ex. 210 Sulphate 0 of soda, or salt | $1 per ton........... ae isscaccascaced Sian i deeencicseds Pa cndaaesen ea, GD [indenscvevedsines 
an ca } } } 
Ex. 75 | Bx. 210 | Sodaash................. 4 cent per pound..../..... OR, ci ciaiintisnicmsnaneniia ia gin Ea cee ietalincinaeialdiadnts ea 
Ex. 22| Ex. 203 | Extract of hemlock bark.| 4 cent per pound....|..... Sin enesstncnns Pc aued Signe cudhdscecsh acvbiiembescedeedavataousss 
Ex. 9% 315 | Carbon electrodes........ 30 per cent ad va-|..... Gd eczacsicdvecstecnae Gas onaddincscilsccaundscguaceines 11,824 7 ] 
lorem. | 
Brass in bars and rods, in | 
coil or otherwise, not | | | 
Ex, 199 { 349 ee ee a in 45 per cent ad valo- | 10 per cent ad valo- |..... GO. ccccccccccees © OP andasaictinces @ fecca 
717 strips, sheets, or F plates, rem. rem, or free. | 
not polished, planished, 
or coated. | 
Ex. 199 459 | Cream separators ofevery |..... Mi Oilitii cists aa tac Wiipircses<sckinngaierse Pi teach nieces t Oh ccactdmesesins gg Se 
Semteeee, and qn | 
ereot imported for re- | 
pair of the foregoing. I 
Rolled iron orsteel sheets | 
Ex. 127 { ze 384 Sa ane 4 ily cent per pound to | 5 per cent ad valo- }..... GBitatbiesadavnes 155,039 pounds.. 4,933 11,085 1,085 
x. 386 Selertendel with ‘zine, | vs cent per pound. rem. 
| tin, or other metal. 
het, iron < "No. | 
eets, or plates, No. | 
Ex, 128 encees pat peumd to a 2 208 
| With sine, tin, or other || PO: 
; | metal. | | | 


1 Estimated, *Canadian export figures for fiscal year ended Mar, 31, 1910. ® Statistics not available, negligil 


4 
’ 
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TABLE B.—Articles included under the reciprocal trade agreement imported into the United States from the Dominion of Canada during the fiscal year ended June 30.1) 
SCHEDULE A—Continued. 


ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA, ETC.—continued. 


Tariff number. Rate of duty. ——— ao 
, Canada. 


| Articles. 
Unit - . — . he P i rt . 
os Canadian.} United States. Canadian, general. | Proposed reciprocal. Quantity. Levied at 


present. 


Ex. 135 403 | Crucible cast-steel wire, | 35 per cent ad valo- 
valued at not less than } rem (minimum 
6 cents per pound. rate). 

Ex. 135 404 | Galvanized iron or steel | 14, cents per pound 
wire, curved or not, (minimum 35 ver 
Nos. 9, 12, and 13 cent ad valorem). 
gauge. 

Type-casting and type- | 30 per cent ad valo- | 20 per cent ad valo- 
setting machines andj rem. rem. 
arts thereof, adapted 
or use in printing 
offices. 

| Barbed fencing wire of | 3? cent per pound.... 

| iron or steel, galva- 


20 per cent ad valo- $219, 529 
rem. 

Rolled round wire rods | J, cent per pound,or () 
in the coil, or iron or 4, cent per pound. 
steel, not over 3 of an | 
inch in diameter, and 
not smaller than No. 
6 wire gauge, 

Pulp of wood: 





- 
onn | , aed Free, or py cent per | 25 per cent ad valo- | 157, 347, 856 Ibs... 
200 Mechanically ground i pound. rem. \. nos O@ccccosecnséons (60 217 650 tbe... 
(x. 200 | Chemical unbleached | 4 cent per pound | 75, 446, 109 Ibs... . 
200 | Chemical, bleached...| 4 cent per pound 19, 345, 312 ibs.... 
News print paper and 
|| other paper, and paper | 
board, manufactured | 
from mechanical wood 
pulp, or of which such ||, cent per pound, 
<. 409 | EX. 192, pulp is the component || cent per pound, yy ||15 per cent ad valo- 
— 415 (1198 and material of chief value, |} cent per pound, or rem, or 25 per cent |}.... 86,766,027 pounds) 1,615, 100 
— Ex. 197 || colored im the pulp, or |} 35 per cent ad va- ad valorem. 
not colored, and valued |} lorem. 
at not more than 4 
cents per pound, not | 
including printed or | 





| 
| | decorated wall paper. 


TURE Gs A... Ltccciscisedscnsantsccdcnddiedigne ties iccdbenicedibseutess posececsinesbien ésbeBseede's 39, 811, 560 
| 





1 Statistics not available, negligible amount. 2 Estimated. 


SCHEDULE B, 


ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA AT THE UNDERMENTIONED RATES OF DUTY WHEN IMP 
THE UNITED STATES: AND RECIPROCALLY THE SAME ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF CANADA TO BE ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STAT! 
TICAL RATES OF DUTY WHEN IMPORTED FROM CANADA. 


Imports into the United 
States from Canada. 


—<$ $— $< 


Tariff number. Rate of duty. Customs 


Levied at 


United States. Canadian, general. | Proposed reciprocal. Quantity. Value. present. 


| 
Fresh meats, viz, beef, | 1} cents per pound. .| 3 cents per pound...| 1; cents per pound 
veal, mutton, lamb, 
pause and all other 
resh or refrigerated 
meats, excepting game. 
Bacon and hams, not in 
tins or jars. 
Meats of all kinds, dried, 
smoked, salted, in 
brine, or prepared or 
preserved a any man- 
ner, not otherwise here- . 
in provided for. 1 $84,704 1 $16, 941 
Canned meats 
eanned poultry. 
Extract of meat: 
15 cents per pound 
35 cents per pound eseccce 
14 cents per pound. .| 2 cents per pound...| 1} cents per pound. .|............-..--- 
25 per cent ad valo- |.....d0......+... TED coxssuqevecwsids savecheuasinens 


Cottolene, and cotton cowadccetnsboces 
stearine, and animal 
stearine. 





}cent per pound....| 20 per cent ad valo- | 40 cents per 100 Seecbstedaes 


rem. pounds. 5 
25 per cent ad valo- | 10 per cent ad valo- | 7} per cemt ad ValO- |........2.-.seeecefeneeoeeeees[ecseeesceeer | 
rem. rem. rem. 


1 Estimated, 
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TA B.—Articles included under the reciprocal trade agreement imported into the United States from the Dominion of Canada during the fi ical year ended June 30, 1910—Cont’d. 
SCHEDULE B—Continued. 
ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA, ETC.—continued 
7 late of duty Imports into the United ood seer 
1 number. Rate of duty. States from Canada. ——— 
: Articles. | ee 
| iO be re- 
t ‘anadian.| United States. Canadian, general Proposed reciprocal. Quantity. Value Lev lat In itted y 
s | } present ie Unites 
| | | ‘ 
- | | _ = never = 
7| Ex. 207 | Egg albumen and blood | 3 cents per pound...| 10 per cent ad valo- | 7} per cent ad valo- | (1)..........-... | 
a albumen. 7 rem. } rem. 
Fish (except shellfish) | | 
by whatever name 
| known, packed in oil, | 
in tin boxes or cans, i 
| inclading the weight | 
of the package: 
; | Ex. 120 (a) When weighing | 6 cents per package. .| 5 cents per package | 
: } over 20 ounces | 5 | 
and not over 36 
ounceseach. | | 
Ex. 120 (b) When weighing | |] 4} cents per package.) 4 cents per package. .|| | 
over 12 ounces 7 | 
and not over 20 |i, cents, 2} cents, 5 | 
ounces. .; || cents, or 10 cents | 
..| Ex. 120 (ec) When weighing | or peekaee. | ~. \J34 cents per package | 2cents per package..||..............-- $2. 145 $590 261 
| 12 ounces each | eedine is atone. or 2 cents per ; f | 
| or less. | > Ts aietenl tia package. | | 
. 121 (dq) When weighing ity of the package. |/35 per cent ad valo- | 30 per cent ad valo- | | 
36 ounces each |} rem. rem. 
or more, or | } } | 
when packed | 
in oil in bot- | | } 
| tles, jars, or | | | | 
| kegs. } | 
Ex. 252 | 86 | Tomatoes and other veg- | 40 per cent ad valo- 1} cents per pound. .| 1} cents per pound..}................. 6, 56 214 602 | 8 
| etables, including corn, rem. | | | 
in cans or other air- | 
tight packages, and in- | 
cluding the weight of 
the package. | | 
243 61 | Wheat flour and semo- | 25 per cent ad valo- | 60 cents per barrel...| 50cents per barrel of | 14 barrels...) 676,366 1 2 
lina. rem. 196 pounds. | 
Fx. 241 | ee I bn ndse veces cee | $cent per pound. ...| 50 cents per barrel. ../.....do..............} (1) 2.2... ccc eeee ( y , 
Ex. 239 | 57 | Oatmeal and rolled oats, | 1 cent per pound....| 60 cents per 100/50 cents per 100 900. a... 1, 450 7 285 
including the weight of pounds. | pounds. | 
paper covering. 
236 BS ere 40 cents per 100 | 25 cents per barrel...| 12} cents per 100 |..................|...c0ceee- 
pounds. | pounds. 
231 | Ex. 167 | Barley malt...........-.. 45 cents per bushel../ 45 cents per 100/45 cents per 100 |............. 2 eee] ee cece cncecleccccceeces ‘ 
ounds. pounds. j 
232 | Ex. 51 | Barley, pot, pearled, and | 2 cents per pound... 30! per cent ad valo- | 4 cent per pound....} (").............. | 
patent. rem. | | 
Ex. 234 50 | Buckwheat flour or meal.| 25 per cent ad valo- | 50 a per 100}..... Giatennendeceks 49,481 pounds *. . 1,061 265 18 
; Fem. pounds. 
Ex. 262 | Ex. 48 | Split pease, aoe tin en 45 cents per bushel. .| 15 cents per “og 74 cents per bushel..) 47,971 bushels ¢, ; 473,352 21, 587 17, 989 
|{Prepared cereal foods, |}. . 20 per cent ad valo- |),., ... ‘ : | 
Ex. 490 | Ex. 45 { not otherwise provided |}? Per cent ad valo- rem or 25 per cent 117} per & Mt ed vale fc cecces | 17,870 3, 574 | 147 
46 || for herein. cane, | ad valorem. |; = } 
Ex Ex. 711 | Bran, middlings, and |..... Bb swebeuisnmua’ 173 per cent ad va- | 124 cents per 100 |................. 2 323, 487 | 64, 697 | 24, 261 
other offals of grain orem. } pounds. | 
used for animal food. 
237 | 67 | Macaroniand vermicelli..| 14 cents per pound..| $1.25 per 100 pounds.} 1 cent per pound 6,083 pounds. ...| 313 91 
Ex. 244 66 | Biscuits, wafers, and | 3 cents per pound | 274 per cent ad va- | 25 per cemt ad va-|.................. | £1,041 | 2 2 
cakes, when sweetened | and 15 percent ad lorem. } lorem. | 
with sugar, honey, mo- valorem, or 50 per | 
lasses or other material. cent ad valorem. | 
Ex. 244| Ex. 141 | Biscuits, wafers, cakes, | 3 cents per pound | 35 per cent ad va- | 324 per cent ad va- | (!)............--s! (4) 
and other baked arti- and 15 per cent, or lorem. lorem. 
cles composed in whole 50 per cent ad va- | 
or in part of eggs or any lorem. | 
kind of flour or meal 
when combinea with | 
chocolate, nuts, fruits, 
or confectionery. | 
Ex.274l)\ o Candied peel, candied | 1 cent per pound 
Ex. 978 |f ©. 141 popcorn, candied nuts, and 36 per cent, of |}... 00... .<c..0-.- pas Bcc dumeegeen<s LO). ccccccecccees | (*) 
pores candied fruits. 2 cents per pound. px i 
Ex. 219} Ex. 141 — candy and confec- | 4 cents per pound |.....do..............]...--dO..eeeeeeeeeee- 1,594 pounds. ... 17 2 200 32 
onery of all kinds. and 15 per cent or | 
50 per cent ad va- 
lorem. : 
Ex. 217 138 — sugar and maple | 4 cents per pount....1 20 per cent ad valo- | 1 cent per pound....| 1,782,637 pounds. * 136, 268 71, 305 ) 
s : rem. | | 
-o3 88 Pickles, including ickled | 40 per cent ad valo- | 35 per cent ad valo- | 324 per cent ad valo- |............... 226 | 90 
nuts, sauces of all kinds, rem. rem. rem. | 
and fish paste or sauce. a 
Ex. 210 152 | Cherry juice and prune | 70 cents per gallon...| 20 per cent ad va- | 174 per cent ad va |.........-....2---].- 2-22 e eens deen ee eee 
juice, or prune wine, lorem. forem, | | 
and other fruit juices, | | 
and fruit sirup, non- | 
alcoholic. 
Ex. 312 | Ex. 711 | Mineral waters and imi-| 20 cents per dozen | 17} per cent ad valo- |..... Webb deccsdeed 6,295 dozen| 6, 431 | ) ‘ 
tations of natural min- bottles,30centsper| rem, quarts. ? i 
eral waters, in bottles dozen bottles, or 24 
P or ju cents per galion. 
Ex. 3 264 Essential a ...--| 25 per cent ad valo- | 10 per cent ad valo- | 7} per cent ad valo- |................-- t ‘ ) 
rem. rem. rem. | 
Ex. 264) Ex. $2 Grape vines, gooseberry, |.....do.............- 20 per cent ad valo- | 174 per cent ad valo- | (").....-......... 
raspberry, and currant rein. rem. 
bushes. ! 
‘ Statisties not available, negligible amount. 8 Figures for fiscal year 1909. Not stated separately in 1910 
* Estimated, Canadian export figures for fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1910 
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Articles included under the reciprocal trade agreement imported into the United States from the Dominion of Canada during the fiscal year ended June 30. 191 
SCHEDULE B—Continued. 
PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA, ETC.— 


continued. 





Imports into the United 








emma Rate of duty. States from Canada. Cust 
Articles. 
os . . lcanadian | United States. Canadian, general. | Proposed reciprocal. Quantity. Valine. oe ut 
15 
enna ee j an ———__— 
Ex. 199 591 bes. oot Par wagons, and fin- || 45 per cent or 35 per | 25 per cent ad valo- | 22} per cent ad valo- | ()........-..-.- , ey Se 
Ex. 215 * ished parts thereof. f cent. rem. rem. ae 
p Plows, tooth and disk | 
e | harrows, harvesters, | 
reapers, agricultural 
| drilis and planters, | 
| mowers, horserakes, | 
. if Ex. 445 cultivators, thrashing ||,- . . 
Ee “ 6 J Ex 446 siiine including | om or 45 per ean 15 ed centad val; =n 2 $74,618 2$16, 799 
+X. 199 |) Ex. 447 windstackers, baggers, | Comte. oss. em. 
weighers, and self-feed- 
ers therefor, and fin- | 
ished thereof im- | 
ported for repair of 
| foregoing. 
Ex. 197 | Ex. 447 | Portable “engines with | 30 per cent ad valo- | 20 per cent ad valo- | 20 per cent ad valo- | (1) .............. @) Ss | 
beilers, in combina- rem. rem. rem. 
tion, horsepower and 
traction engines, for | 
farm purposes. 
Ex. 199 | Ex. 448 | Hay " aders, potato dig- | 45 per cent ad valo- | 25 per cent ad valo- |..... PA sides sencccsuisshicivainpeeigne #10, 000 4, 500 
gers, fodder or feed cut- rem. rem. 
omg "grain crushers, 
fanning mills, hay ted- 
ders, farm or field roil- 
ers, manure spreaders, | 
weeders, ai wind- | > 
mills, and finished | 
parts thereof imported 
for repair of foregoing, 
except shafting. | 
| Grindstones of sand- s 
- j 303 . od, |$$1.75 ¥ percentor25per|5 cents per 100 \ ‘ 7. 
Ex. 115 | Ex. 304 } en See; auats d, |}$1.75 per ton........ cent. pounds. =O fit seeeeeeeeeeeees 13,451 1,345 
Ex.114 | Ex.305 | Freestone, granite, sand- | 10 cents per cubic | 15 per cent ad valo- | 12} percent ad valo- 
stone, limestone, and foot. rem. rem, 
all other monumental 
or building stone, ex- 
= marble, breccia, 
an onyx, unman- - 
ufacture or 5 en | OOF Oe pate SS oe oe ies * 46,379 9,276 
dressed, hewn, or pol- 
ished. 
Ex. 116 309 | Roofing slates............ 20 per cent ad valo- | 75 cents per 100/55 cents per 100 
| rem. ; square feet. square feet. 
Ex.114] Ex.306 | Paving blocks of stone...| 10 cents per cubic | 20 per cent.......... 17} per cent. ........ 
foot. 
Ex. 84] Ex. 282 | Vitrified paving block, | 35 per cent.......-... 20} per cent.........}..... Bcwiscekeciedse PE datucevsaseves eb Pebbsececcccce].. 
not ornamented or 
decorated in any man- 
| mer. 
Ex. 56] Ex. 246 | Oxide of iron, as a color..| 30 per cent ad valo- | 22} per cent ad valo- | 224 per cent ad valo- | 846,4864......... 4 6,696 201 
rem. rem. Trem. 
Ex. 462 | Ex. 312 | Asbestos further manu- | 25 per cent ad valo- | 25 per cent ad valo- |..... GBs ceccocsceuses 
factured than ground; rem. rem. 
manufactures of asbes- 
wacarter 118 
asbestos is the com- 
ponent material of 
chief value. 
Ex. 462 | Ex. 312 | Woven fabrics wholly or | 40 per cent ad valo- }..... Oe  sntcbccckediad SE oso etabined | 
in chief value of asbes- | rem. | 
Los. 
Ex. 26 256 | Printing ink............. | 20 per cent ad valo- | 20 per cent ad valo- | 174 per cent ad valo- |.................. 750 | 
rem. rem. rem. 
Cutlery, a or not, | | 
viz, pocketknives, pen- * 
Ex. 152 \ py 496 res, = a_i 40 per cent ad valo- 30 per cent ad valo- | 273 per cent ad valo- f)................. 1,035 14 | 
Ex. 154 }f 1) forks for house hold | rem and upward. rem. rem. 
|} purposes, and table | 
|| steels. | 
Ex. 199! Ex. 352 | Bells and gongs.......... 45 per cent ad valo- |..... Bbivicc addin derxiiccce GB. castecénesses ilntithts <éendban Ee © Bwawedeccccces 
rem. 
Ex. 199 | Ex. 352 | Brass corners and rules |..... BO. < o cercoccntinchssindl éetiagueestntiiwesd Di cticdinnsocad Deaavideescasens EEE 
for printers. 
Basins, urinals,and other 
|| plumbing fixtures for | 
I ¢ throoms tabs in ios. | ad valo- 
ix. 95 } tories itubs, sinks, ||35 per cent 
Ex. 19 \ 289) and jaundry tubs of sees 45 per cent 35 per cent ad valo- ee Pic asetsenasieed @) = 
i! earthenware, stone, ce- || ad valorem. rem. . 
|} ment, or clay, or other 
i{ material. 
Ex. 467 | Ex. 598 | Brass band instruments..} 45 per cent ad valo- | 25 per cent ad valo- | 224 per cent ad valo- | (1).............. @) _ 
| rem. rem. rem. 
Coes, me = 
Ex. 192 | i} recorders, ¢ an 
Ex. $3 } 368 ; wateh keys, clock 40 eS — wo cent ad valo- eee Robbbdvsebdcecave 1,000; , 
Ex. 94 | 1! eases, and clock move- || ™ rag) , , 
ments. | 
Ex. 215 Ex. 519 | Printers’ wooden cases | 35 per cent ad valo- |..... Gls sceodidotessmanes Wists doonsade OF i diwscese sao STE ee answccccccloce 





| | and cabinets for hold- rem. 


| | ing type. 


1 Statistics not available, negligible amount. 
? Estimated, 


3 Figures for fiscal 
Canadian export 





ear 1909. Not stated separately in 191° 
gures for fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 191° 
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SCHEDULE B—Continued. 


ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA, <TC.—continued. 
































———— — eee ee = 
| mports into the Unite 
Tariff number. Rate of duty. ——e oh ie 1 | Customs duties 
———— | o (a atid a lane eileen: oneal ee” ee Se ie ee —— 
Articles. | | “a+ 
To be re- 
Tritt | Tet - re . a , : Tx A at mitted hy 
United |\canadian. United States. Canadian, general. | Proposed reciprocal. | Quantity. Value * as he Uy 4 3 
| 2 | | - : 
—— } 7 | 
Ex. 215 | Ex. 506 | Wood flour.............. | 35 per cent ad valo- | 25 per cent ad valo- | 224 per cent ad valo- OD vctecdennesass | (2) Jc cvccccccees ecenccceses 
} rem. rem, rem. i 
Ex. 215 | Ex. 590 | Canoes and small boats |..... Gbsicckucctevtts ina Wess nsbdietencslieses Ge idcenctateadel GF) ccccacnccasens fe 2 eeeaee Seen 
of wood, not power | | 
boats. | 
Ex. 438 633 | Feathers, crude, not | 20 per cent ad valo- | 15 per cent ad valo- | 12} per cent ad valo- |......... eccseoses $1,317 $263 $98 
dressed, colored, orj| rem. rem. rem. 
otherwise manufac- 
tured. mA 
Ex. 65 | Ex. 236 | Antiseptic surgical dress- | 25 per cent ad valo- | 20 per cent ad valo- | 17} per cent ad valo- | (1) ...........-.. GR” * Ed icabustdiooktbnaphaensedan 
ing, such as absorbent | rem. | rem. rem. 
cotton, cotton wool, | 
lint, lamb’s wool, tow, 
jute, gauze, and 
oakum, prepared for 
use as surgical dress- 
ings, plain or medi- 
cated. 
Ex. 199 | Surgical trusses, pessa- | 35 per cent, 40 per | 
EX = Ex. 236 |{ ries, and suspensory | cent, or45 percent |}....d0..ccceceeee---|----- se stecenennss Vie cuaaaaes 51-0) bc casansidbeeassevuaies 
; 7 71 bandages of all kinds. | ad valorem. | 
: (4 | | 
Ex. 102 | 321 | Plate glass, not beveled, 224 cents per square | 27} per cent ad valo- | 25 per cent ad valo- |.................- aaa I a ie 
in sheets or panes ex- foot. rem. rem. 
ceeding 7 square feet 
each, and not exceeding 
25 square feet each. | 
~a . . 2 | 
ee } Ex. 438 a Erralctes ent {6 per cent ad valo- | 35 per cent ad valo- | 39 per cent ad valo- | (1)............-- CP boccccccsccccsfocccncccs 
Ex. lil tramways. 7 rem. | rem. rem. } 
Ex. 141 | Ex. 438 | Automobiles and parts |..... GB. ccccccccecccclocces GO. ccccceccccess a isnddencesassasl Me ccnksudasecces | 68, l 10, 461 
of, not including rub- | 
ber tires. 
Ex. 199} Ex. 454} Iron or steel digesters for |..... Cs nwstnssstceus 30 per cent ad valo- | 274 percent ad valo- | (!)............-.| (*) 
the manufacture of | | rem. rem. | 
wood pulp. ' { 
Musical instrument cases, 
fancy cases or boxes, | 
portfolios, satchels, reti- | | 
Ex. 452 |! py 623 | See eee onan, pares, 40 per cent or 45 per | 35 per cent ad valo- | 30 per cent ad valo- | 299 794 12 O11 4.092 
Ex. 467 |) or artificial flies, alithe || °°2* Tem. Pes i et OES ee 
foregoing composed 
| wholly or in chief value | 
| of leather. | | | 
Total Schedule B..!........... Sead ubdie Mork Gebekebudeeuedssedcadudasadsebecssediewsle ccaceésuenceeses 1,61 5| “444 } 234, 984 
1 Statistics not available, negligible amount. 2 Est ted 
CTIEDI! 
ARTI THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF CANADA TO BE ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES AT TH NDERM t ‘ I 
IMPORTED FROM CANADA. 
Rate of duty | In : : ( 
United —_—_—_——— a 
‘teri Articles. 
number. Tnited 2 " Proposed special United taille | hateee i 
United States. ~ States rate. 1anti { é 
| 
Ex. 172 | Aluminum in erude form......... acts 7 cents per pound........... 5 cents per pound....:..') ali is . 
Ex. 172 | Aluminum in plates, sheets, bars, and rodis.| 11 cents per pound......... Scents per pound...... _— ws ee : 
2 ee ak ws wa wccece 20 cents per M pieces....... 10 cents per M {| $. 21,823 M pieces. 1, 802, 144 44 i 
Te EEE ae -| 0 cents per M......ccccce 0 cents per M...... OE I a dicwe 1, 759, 397 38] 5 j } 
Ex. 201 | Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other | $i per M feet, or $1.75 per M | % cents per M feet..... } 
lumber, planed or finished on one side. feet. | 
Pianed or finished on one side and | $1.25 per M feet, or $2 per M | 75 cents per M feet..... | 
tongued and grooved, or planed or | feet. | | ' 
finished on two sides. 0,541 M feet...... 1, 104, 71 105, 94 3 
Pianed or finished on three sides, or | $1.62} per M feet, or $2.374 | $1.12} per M feet........ i 
and finished on two sides and per M feet. 
ed and grooved. 
Pianed and finished on four sides......| $2 per M feet, or $2.75 per M | $1.50 per M feet......... 
feet. 
Ex. 117 | Ironore, including manganiferousiron ore, | 15 cents per ton............. 10 cents per ton........ | 32,205 tons........ 17, 984 4, 831 1, 610 
and the dross or residuum from burnt 
Pyrites. 
Ex. 428 | Coal slack or culm of all kinds, such as will | 15 cents per ton, or 45 cents | 15 cents per ton........ 263,414 toms....... 
pass through a half-inch screen.’ per ton. 
ee oD coc cnccnccccccccecsncoseceios i iadkinhadachaele oededesecteusececces 61 
| 
* Canadian export figures for fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1910. 2 Estimated, 
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THE GROWTH, 


tariff rates carried by Schedule D 


1d total... 


Gr 


{TICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTU 
Ri r [D STATES, 


Articles. 


r fish in oi]!.......... dinkduetgres skavercdsased RST RRR Or RB TS ee ee 


Can 
Wheat flour 


BVOC TOUE noc oc ncnpnccccckisencnegeseswe UhitheSénbsoncnncsavess 
Oatmeal and rolled oats. .........ccece-sceccees jeninnnnodanen ee 
CNEL... ..4 soenchoobcdacnsdssiecue éccinchhdttnhits ieee eaee 
ee ee ee sine tendtandiestbetonsancal | 


Barley, pot, pearled, etc............ Sebbdetaenn * 
Buckwheat flour 

Split peas 

Prepared cevetll 1008S. ....accccccccccevscsesessces 


an, mill feed, ete... 
caroni and vermicelli 


Bre 

Mac 
siscuits, wafers, etc., sweetemed.......- 

Candied fruits, ete...... 

Sugar, candy, and confectionery.... 


Maple sugar an 
Pickles 


d sirup 
sauces, etc 

Fruit juices, nonalcoholic 
Mineral waters, bottled, etc 
Essential oils 
Grape vines, currant bushes, etc 


do not a 


PP 


R 


AND RECIPROCALLY THE SAME 
OF DUTY WHEN IMPORTE! 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


SCHEDULE D. 


IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


ffect imports into the United States from 


Canada. 


RECAPITULATION. 





Custor ms d 


Levied 





TABLE C.—Percentages of reduction. 
[Computed by the Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of State.] 


SCHEDULE I 


E OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA 
PRODUCT, 


ARTICLES THE GROWTH, 
) FROM CANADA. 


United States rates. 


14 cents per pound 
4 cent 3 P yer pound 


| 35 5 cents per pound 
| 14 cents per pound 
|] 2D PEF COME. 00s. ccccccccess 
| 4cent per pound 
5 per cent 
3 cents per pound 


40 per cent 
| 25 per eent 
4 cent per pound 
1 cent per pound 
40 cents per 100 pounds. .. 
| 45 cents per bushel 
| 2cents per pound 
£3 fer 
| 45 cents per bushel 





3 cents per pound plus 15 
per cent or 50 per cent. 


1 cent per pound plus 35 
per cent. 


4 cents per pound plus 15 | 
| percent or 50 per cent. 
4 cents per pound 

40 per cent 

| 70 cents per gallon 

| 30 cents per dozen quarts 





sada taceeteeDen desire akepesiediangs meee | 25 per cent 


Plows, harrows, harvesters, reapers, mowers, thrashing machines 


drills and planters, hors se cultivators, etc. 
Parts of thrashing machine 
Portable and traction « 
Hay loaders, potato di 
Grindstones, not mount 
Building stom , ete., 
Roofing slate 
Vitrified paving blocks 
Paving b boc} ks of stone i 


I rin ting ink 


CGE 5 ok cctrwswe russ dikes cneéeus bbsenseCien bbpesthadéscesSss 


Delia REG COMME, 35 <6. ci sike cen vosce ° 
Brass corners and rules.... 


Bri 


| 45 per cent... 

| 30 per cent... 
45 pe 

| $1.75 per ton 
10 cents per cubic foot 
20 per cent 

| 35 per cent 


30 per cent.......-. puneses 
40 per cent 
| 26 POP COME oo ics cca diee.es 


|(35 per cent, 45 per cent, or 
|, 55 per cent. 
} 


45 per cent 


Clocks, wate “a OND s ..vnv she cbGendes thkdo deb skeontestdeahh<émen | 40 per cent (average) 


P rin Gorn’ COWIE CRNNE soa con sec an woveccvctcca Sav aciiaigieiitn temps bin 


Wood Boge «.vseescs 
Canoes an is sms all boats 


SP UE OU vecivdvtcnsecut 
| Bisse 


20 per cent ; 
45 per cent or various..... 


| 174 pe 
$1.25 per 100 pounds.......} 


| 20 per cent 


6 per cent or 25 percent. .. 


| 75 cents per 100 square feet. 


| 25 per cent......... 


3. 


Canadian, Proposed rates. 


general rates. 
i 
} 


3 cents per pound 
2 cents per pound 


40 cents per 100 pounds.... 


10 perc cent cite coals Sumbeeaee | 74 per cent 
} 


| 1} cents per pound 

I | 60 cents per barrel... ... a 
50 cents | di 
60 cents per 100 pounds... 
25 cents per barrel 
$5 cents per 100 pounds.... 
30 per cent 
50 cents per 100 pounds....'. 
15 cents per bushel 


| 50 cents per 100 pounds... 
123 cents per 100 pounds. . 
45 ‘cents per 100 pounds. . . 
4 ‘eal per poun 


20 per cent or 25 per cent..| 174 per cent 
| leent per pound 


274 per cent or 35 per cent..| | 25 per cent or 32} per cent. 


20 per cent 


| Leent per pound 
35 per cen 


324 per cent 
174 per cent 
174 per cent J 
10 per cent 
20 per cent 


‘7h per cent 
174 per cent 


17} per cent or 20 per cent. . 


ye ee eee ere PS ine 

5 cents per 100 pounds.... 
124 per cent 

55 cents per 100 square fect. 
174 per cent... 


15 per cent 
224 per cent 


224 per cent..... 


| 25 per cent. .......se-. 


OD. - wocccsccocccencse: 


| 20 per cent. ....... 


30 per cent... 

d 
25 per CONt. .ccccccccess.ss 
| 30 per cent...... 


15 per MMI Rcnatvce thn 
20 POF CONE. wcccccecceccess 


toute 0. won wennee 


"124 per cent. 
17§ per cent... ............ 


1 Data for computation not available. 
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{ . 


124 cents per 100 pounds. ..| 


nion of Canada during the fiscal year ended June 8 


WHEN 1 
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PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TO BZ ADMITTED INTO CANADA AT THE UNDERMENTIONED SPECIAL RATES or 
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TABLE C.— Percentages of reduction—Continued. 


SCHEDULE B 





United § 


t 
| 

- 

| 





ates rates. | 


.—Continued. 
ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES T 


TO BE ADMITTED INT 


) CANADA, FTC 


} 
‘ b» | Rreduec- 
Tinite | tion by 

a Canada 





Canadian, general rates. 


; Pp ; 
| i f » 1) 
|f35 per cent, 40 per cent, or |) "1 no ' } 25, 
Surgical tPUSSOS, CCC. ..2.+- seen nnneereee cnn eereeneeeeseeesen cee | Sper cent. -auits {20 Der CeNt.......-eeaeeee. | 17 per cent............. ) : | 
| | 61.0 
Jate glass not beveled ..... on eeneeesenaneracecccensscecceceesees 22} cents per square foot...) 274 per cent.............-- | 25 ae 75.0 1 
A RONODReS and — cn ncccevosesecenccees 45 = | ee Se PONE: cases atacenens re | 3 14.3 
Digesters for pulp mills. . .....0-.- +0200. cereereereeescnencceeeeleneee BO. cocccccccccccececs<| SD POF CORE. once ccnccdecee Be en GU cacesceteccacs } 8.5 | 8. 33 
7 | } fr 25.0, 
| {40 per cent, 45 per cent, os lo 33. 3, 
Leather cases, pocketbooks, @t¢.........-.---+--0-+2+-222-00---- { 5 per —— |\35 POE CNB rv ccenescenseen S| SR GP GIDicc ccnteccenenes | ‘- | 14 
| | | ery 
| 


ee eee rere n re enn nnn ras a a 


SCHEDU 


LE C. 


“ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF CANADA TO BE ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES AT THE UNDERMENTIONED SPECIAL RATES OF DUTY WHEN 


a 





IMPORTED FROM CANADA. 


| 


| Reduc- Reduc- 















Articles. United States rates. Canadian, general rates. | Proposed rates. | ion Oe tion by 
oo | Canada. 
| States. | 
—_—_——— —— _ - -_ —_ = — - } 
| | 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
RO itittlino o cnwecccccscceccccccccees<e: IIs 5 senate sccctssenensavesscsnceccees | Scents per pound.........) 6 |.......... 
Aluminum, in plates, sheets, bars, etc... .| 11 cents per pound. ... | Scents per pound......... TAY Wictosiainds 
Y AIG, «.icesmiae anetbinend seneccccccescoccece -| 20 cents per M pieces | 10 cents per M pieces.... 50.0 |.. 
le OEE ead dubescncaccccocosccecescceses 50 cents per thousand | 30 cents per thousand..... 40. 0 Sarees 
Sawed boards, planks, deals, etc.: 
Planed or finished on one side only.....................-.+- $1 or $1.75 per M feet......]......cc..cee puenisntendiowwen 50 cents per M feet....... or . 
{ 71.5 
410.0 
Planed or finished on one side and tongued and grooved, | $1.25 or $2 per M feet......}..........2- 22. ee ee eee ee nee 75 cents per M feet....... yr | : 
or planed or finished on two sides. | 625 if 
20.8 } 
Planed or finished on three sides, or planed or finished on two | $1.624 or $2.375 per M feet. .|................22.0----0--- $1.125 per M feet......... or \ 
sides and tongued and grooved. } 52.65 |} 
.0 
Planed and finished on four sides........................--- EY MEME ccc cclewnssccsncedacsccsedeedoccsi $1.50 per M feet......... ¥ | or ; 
45.45 
OO Damas endeewkbes sececsc ce cocncoccccccswccee TD Sas atch dished s céccidcencnconceeticcecd | 10 cents per ton........ LP acanca 
Conk cin G0 Raabe cbbnnecassccwncccccacesccecowecvelesece Pak ua sccumstied | 15 cents per ton... ! 





SCHEDULE D. 


ARTICLES THE GROWTH, PRODUCT, OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TO 














BE ADMITTED INTO CANADA 








AT THE UNDERMENTIONED SPECIAL RATES OF DUT’ 
WHEN IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
| i Redue- Redu 
Tet 1. . : tion by u 
Articles. United States rates. | Canadian, general rates. | Proposed rates. United | tion! 
| nite Tenens 
| | States anad 
-— — elena = 
Per cent.| Per 
Comenth, Pea dedadc cscs cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs | 7 cents or 8 cents per 100 | 124 cents per 100 pounds...| 11 cents per 100 pounds.... : 
pounds. 
Coal, bituminous, round and run of mine... ............--.---.-- 45 cents per long ton. .... 53 cents per short ton...... 45 cents per short tom......'..... 15 
Apple trees, peach trees, etc. . .. - ii ctRsibebwaseccenccsbecscovcee $1 or $2 per 1,000 .........- Gn eccie sence. css | 2b cents each .............- if 
COMORES DEE eh tence dcceseccccccccccccecccccccccs- 2 cents per pound......... | 3} cents per pound....... 2 cents per pound........ 
a ES ae ee ee er i a. + anes diakdkdeccasadacdwcebaveocsece l 
Biscuits, MES MPM dates chaos cece node cs. cccccc ccc ccccccee. ae S| See Dk tetikdinabetinieinancudeaind 2 
Peanuts: 
ea aE EB eecedccetdcceccecccvcccccccuccccccs l cent per pound.......... 3 cents per pound......... EE cto sascepalnccccacens 6 
RR atnid ties cnsocusscoccccccccccccceccccee 4 cent per pound.......... 2 cents per pound........ EE Gl UU on sc nacadecdnadscvecee 7 








Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before the Senator resumes 
his seat I should like to ask him a question rather general in 
its nature. After this bill becomes a law, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Nebraska to tell me what reason there will 
be for the farmers of the State of Nebraska to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket and vote for the Republican policy of protection? 

Mr. BROWN. The same reason that has always existed. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Mr. President, the reason the farmer has 
heretofore voted for protection was on the assumption that he 
was getting a benefit more or less direct, or upon the assump- 
tion that he was building up a home market for his products, 
not a home market for the products of some competing country, 
but for his own. Under this bill, after it becomes a law, the 
farmer is not building up a home market for himself, but he is 
also building up a market by paying the increased prices that 
follow protection for the things that he buys and allowing those 
who compete with him equal benefits in that market without 
compelling them to pay equally for the benefits of that market. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KENYON. I thought the Senator had yielded the floor. 


Mr. BROWN. I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not got the answer that I would 
like to get from. the Senator from Nebraska. I want to know 
now why a farmer should be a protectionist? 

Mr. BROWN. The farmer has the same reason for bei 
a protectionist to-day that he has always had, and he wil! } 
the same reason for being a protectionist after this bil! 
passed that he has always had. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. But, Mr. President, it does not seem t: 
that that answers the question, because, if the Senator 
pardon me, it seems to me by the Senator’s own argument tl 
farmer has not now and he never has had any reason for being 
a protectionist. 

Mr. BROWN. He has had every reason to be a protectionist. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator tell me what the rea- 
son is? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROWN. And he is in favor to-day of protection and of 
duties that are protective. 

Mr. STONE. I was simply going to say that the farmer never 
had any reason for being a proteciionist. That is the correct 
answer, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I think the argument of the Senator from 
Missouri is equally as good as the argument of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from North Dakota did not hear 
my argument with reference to the farmer, but he comes in at 
this stage and asks me to go over it again, and I can not do 
that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. BROWN. The American farmer stands, I think, just 
where every candid man ought to stand—I will not say that; 
but from my viewpoint where every reasonable man believing 
in protection has the right to stand, and that is upon the doc- 
trine that a duty should be levied whenever a duty is necessary 
to equalize the difference between an industry at home and in 
other countries. If there is substantially no difference, any 
duty that is imposed is unnecessary, and therefore wrong. The 
farmers of this country who are protectionists are protection- 
ists because they believe in that principle of equalizing condi- 
tions of production, and they are willing to have that doctrine 
applied to their industry just as they insist on applying it to 
the industries of others. 

From the State Department report I submit the following 
table, showing cost of farm implements in Canada and the 
United States: 

Comparative prices of agricultural implements in the United States and Canada, as 
shown by letters of retail dealers in both cowntries. 


Canada. 


| United States. | 


Implements. 


| Locality. | Price. | Locality. | Price. 


| $22.00 Manitoba. . . 


14-inch steel-beam walking North Dakota 
| 16.00 | Ontario 


plow. oh 
13-inch combination walking | Ohio and Michigan. . 
low. | 
14-inch ,eombination sulky | Ohio 
plow with lift. ‘ car 
14-inch steel sulky plow with | Ohio and Michigan. . 


lift. 
Ss North Dakota sulky | North Dakota. 
0W. 
istinch gang plow with extra | 
shares. 
24-inch steel gang plow 
2-16 disk harrow with fore 
carriage. | 
17-tooth spring tooth harrow..| Ohioand Michigan. . 
8 foot 16 inch disk harrow....| North Dakota 
2-row corn planter, check row | Ohioand Michigan. . 
and fertilizer attachments. 
Common or ordinary planter .| Michigan...........-. 
10-foot 20 single disk Ken- North Dakota 
tucky drill. 
Riding cultivator, portable 
axie. 
Common or ordinary culti- 
vator. 
Hay loader, rake bar......... Ohio and Michigan. . 
Farm wagon, 3} by 10} first | North Dakota 
grade wagon, 14 by 12 box 
and seat. 


B 


88 8 88 888 $8 & 


Ohio and Michigan. . 
| Ohio 
| 


88 


17.00 
38. 00 
51.00 


8 


Manitoba. . . 
Ontario 


on 
No 





Es 


40.00 
| 125. 00 


Ohioand Michigan..| 28.00 


% 


Michigan 


3 $s 


60. 00 
95. 00 


R 
8 


Manitoba. . . 


Mr. KENYON and Mr. McCUMBER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey in 
the chair). The Senator from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. KENYON. I simply want to hold the floor. 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], I wish to answer the last 
proposition of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Brown]. 

It would be impossible for anyone acquainted with the con- 
ditions along the border line of Canada and the United States 
to assert that the cost of production is the same in each sec- 
tion. It is possible that the cost of producing dairy products 
may be very similar in one country and the other as to the 
older and eastern sections, but the Senator must take into con- 
sideration in estimating his cost of production the value of the 
lands and the improvements. If it requires, under the present 
conditions, as it does require, practically twice as much capital 
to be invested in lands in Minnesota or North Dakota as com- 
pared with capital invested in Canadian lands—and I am speak- 
ing now of wheat lands—on which to raise their crops, and if 
it is demonstrated, as it has been in all of the evidence given 
before us, that in the Saskatchewan, in the Manitoba, and in 
the Alberta country just as valuable crops are raised, and, in 
fact, under present conditions, crops of considerably more value 
are raised on the Canadian side, the Senator can easily see 
that the cost of production on this side must be materially 
greater than it is on the other side, even though wages should 
be just as high or even higher on the other side, and even 
though farm machinery might be just as high or even higher. 


I will yield 


| 


Mr. BROWN. If the Senator will permit me to interr 
him, as a matter of fact farm machinery is very much }yj.-), 
across the line. F _ 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is somewhat higher. 

Mr. BROWN. Very much higher. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the cost of farm machinery. jp , 
mating profits of the farming industry, is so small, at. 
the difference between the American and Canadian pri e 
small in considering it as capital invested, that it could | 
be taken into consideration. I presume that freight c) 
in the northwestern Provinces are considerably more ¢) 
Minnesota and North Dakota, nearer the place where tho 
chines are manufactured, and therefore the price must 
sarily be higher in those northwestern Provinces; but su»; 
the reaper, which is estimated to last 10 years, costs $15 or & 
more, that would mean $10 or $15 more spread over a pera 
of 10 years as an investment, and that would be so sm 
the Senator would scarcely take it into consideration as 
in the computation of profits. But when you buy a half s 
of land in my State at $45 and $50 an acre, whereas the (n; 
farmer can buy a half section in Saskatchewan at 820 and 
an acre, and he produces in value just as much off of th 
katchewan land as you do off of the North Dakota land 
production in Saskatchewan costs very much less than j 
in my State. So you are not equalizing conditions. beca) 
cost of labor is practically the same and the cost of the n 
ery is practically the same. The evidence showed—and 
was a great deal of it taken before the Committee on Financ 
and I think both sides, Democrats and Republicans, agreed t 
considering the capital employed, it does cost considerably 1 
in this country to raise wheat, barley, oats, and flax ¢! 
does in Canada; and to that extent we are asking protect 

Mr. President, I can not see how a farmer in my St: 
be asked to support the Republican policy of protectio 
is to have no protection whatever. We have clearly « 
strated the fact that we are receiving a protection of fr li 
to 15 cents a bushel upon our wheat in that section—I am ) 
saying they are receiving it down in Kansas or in Neb: 
but we are—— 

Mr. BROWN. Let me ask the Senator there—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment; let me finish the 
tence—and we are receiving a protection of from 20 to 25 « 

a bushel on barley, and this year, though not every year, al» 
30 cents a bushel on flax. Having demonstrated that we 
received that benefit, we are going to lose that benefit the 
ment wheat or any of these grains can pass free over thie , 

I have argued with the people in the State of North Dakota, 
in Minnesota, in Montana, and wherever I have spoken | 
the subject, that it was their duty to support the Re] 
policy of protection—first, because they were receiving a « 
benefit, and, secondly, because by building up the home i 
tries they were creating a market which would give th 
special benefit—and they would get in all cases a direct 
fit the moment that our consumption and our production ey 
ized or nearly equalized each other. If I now say to | 
farmers, “ Still stand by the Republican doctrine of prot 
for the purpose of building up your home industries, fo: 
purpose of building up your home markets, so that you 1 
crease the demand at home,” will not the intelligent fa: 
of my State reply to me, “I am not building up that hom 
market for myself; I am building up that home market at 
exclusive expense for the benefit of those who are equall) 
that market and who can have the advantage of that marke! \ 
out having to pay for it; that being the case, then it 
to me that I should go to the Democratic idea of a tariff for 
revenue only and let it be levied fairly”? That seems to 
the logical position in which we are placed, and I would sc 
be in a position to ask the Republicans of my State to vote tol 
the protective policy right along and they at the same time 
to receive no protection upon their products. I would 
be forced to tell them, if they get no protection, if they are 
building up a market for themselves, but for foreigne!s. | 
then they should vote for a policy which will bring in 
thing that they purchase just as reasonably and as « 
as it is possible for them to get it. =, 

That seems to be the logical position that the farmers ©! | 
Northwest must occupy if this bill goes through, unless w°. 
Republicans, can still hold out to them the hope that wi 
the Republicans themselves get back to the good. old co: 
sense idea of a universal protection, and not a protec! 
manufacturers at the expense of the farming public, they | 
then get their honest protection and grant honest protect 
return for it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have no desire to oc 
the time of the Senate in discussing at length this alr 
much-discussed bill, but this is rather a quiet and medita's 


com 
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hour when the usual enthusiasm over the discussion seems to 
pave somewhat abated, and IT am desirous of submitting a few 
prief observations. To a beginner at least the debates in this 
senate are of great interest. 

On legislative questions I believe we should, as suggested 
»y the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Heyzurn] a few days 
ago, approach debate with an open mind, free from prejudice, 
with no preconceived notions if possible, and with a desire only 
to seek the truth and the right. Otherwise, what is the use 
of debate; why waste all this time? I have tried to approach 
in this way this very important question. 

1 have attended the hearings of the Finance Committee re- 
ligiously and listened to nearly all of this extended debate, 
although not at all times so religiously, trying to get all the 
light possible. Sometimes the light has seemed to shine rather 
dimly. I am not convinced that the proposed reciprocity agree- 
ment will work injury to the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try: but inasmuch as there is a doubt in my mind on that ques- 
tion, I have deemed it my duty, as a representative of a great 
agricultural State whose prosperity is entirely dependent on 
acriculture, to cast my vote against the bill. 

The Republican Party is committed to the doctrine of a pro- 
tective tariff—a tariff which shall equal the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad and no more. It is not 
committed as a party, in my judgment, to the high duties as 
set forth in the woolen schedule, the cotton schedule, or the steel 
schedule of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

My great predecessor, Jonathan P. Dolliver, in my humble 
judgment one of the most brilliant statesmen who ever sat in 
this body, gave the best energy of his life, and, in my opinion, 
practically life itself, in the great fight he made for cheaper 
clothing for the American people in his attack on the high 
woolen duties of the Payne-Aldrich bill, and went to his death 
fighting a battle for the people as much as any soldier on the 
battle field ever did. As to this schedule, it has been conceded 
in our party from the President down that the rates on woolen 
goods were too high; that the woolen schedule was indefensible. 
Why, then, should they not be lowered, and why not now? Why 
should further tribute be exacted from the laborer and the 
farmer and all the American people by these excessive duties on 
the clothes they must have? Ordinarily it would be wise to wait 
a reasonable time for information from the Tariff Board as to 
the difference in cost of production at home and abroad. It 
would seem, however, that the Republican majority in the Sen- 
ate has light enough on this subject to formulate a bill reducing 
the tariff on woolen goods in conformity with the Republican doc- 
trine. Why is this not fully as important as the reciprocity bill? 

The farmer has stood by the Republican Party and its tariff 
policy loyally and with steadfastness, in storm and in sunshine. 
The returns from the farm precincts after supper on election 
night have always been consoling to the Republican Party and 
enabled the Republican candidate to enjoy a restful night. ‘The 
farmer is willing that the tariff be revised along the lines of 
Republican policy, farm products as well as manufactured 
products, but he is not agreeable to the proposition that the 
doctrine of protection shall not be of equal application; that it 
shall apply only to the manufacturer. He believes that if it is to 
exist for the manufacturer, it should also exist for the farmer. 


If the tariff is to be taken off of what he sells, he believes it | 
He believes in an | 


should also be taken off of what he buys. 
equitable application of this doctrine or no application at all. 

The farmer is entitled to exactly the same consideration as 
the manufacturer, and the manufacturer the same as the farmer. 
Neither has any particular right to tariff duties. They are 
given as a part of a supposedly wise policy to develop our in- 
dustries and preserve our market for our own people. 

We now have a Tariff Board investigating the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad. I trust we may 
soon have a permanent tariff commission, eliminating the ques- 


tion entirely from politics. It is a business, a commercial | 


question, and should have no place in politics. What strange 
bedfellows it makes in politics! It partakes somewhat of the 
‘musing to see the free-trade Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WititaMs] and the high-tariff Senator from Pennsylyania [Mr. 
Penrose] blowing out the gas and crawling under the same 
political counterpane. 

The complaint of the day is the high cost of living. It has 
been argued by some that the purpose of the present bill was 
to reduce the high cost of living. The President, as I under- 

and it, has not claimed that it will reduce the cost of living, 
but that, in his judgment, it will prevent further increase, at 
“— for a while. 

e are living in an extravagant age. 
and racing through life at a neck-breaking pace, piling up for- 
tune on fortune; men worth millions striving for more, never 
Stopping to think that there is no pocket in the shroud. The 


We are money mad 
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rich are flaunting their riches in the faces of the poor. We 
see some of our citizens at the coronation of a King endeavor 
to outdo the aristocracy of Europe, even to the wearing of knee 
breeches, if necessary to properly ape royalty. 

We see a hundred and twenty thousand dollar organ at the 
opening of a millionaire’s home in New York and a long line 
of hungry men at midnight in the same city, constituting the 
bread line. Girls working in stores for $5 a week, and the 
proprietor of such stores dying and leaving millions to mnu- 


seums. Is it any,wonder that the people of the country are 
restless? The problem of the control of great wealth is the 
most important problem of the hour and the one that should 


receive our attention. Would that we might get away from 
the racking, never-ceasing, wearying commercialism of the day 
and think less of acquiring wealth. 

But the farmer is not attending coronations or paying for 
hundred-thousand-dollar organs. He is not spending the su: 
mer in yachting and is not starting on tours to Europe. It i 
true he takes the family and goes to the circus once in a whil 
but he does not indulge in vulgar displays of wealth. T! 
farmer is not growing rich outside of the increase in the value 
of his land. He is not responsible for the high cost of living. 


or 


He is not giving away libraries or museums or endowing co 
leges with millions. He is working from early morn till late 
at night in the sun and in the rain. His is a life of hardship, 
trial. and toil, but nevertheless full of the good things of life, 
and his toil and labor and hardship make for the best citizen 
ship. Free rural-mail delivery and the telephone have eased 
somewhat the life of the farmer and the farmer’s wife. Men 
from manufacturing States are legislating concerning him, 
many of whom do not know whether a hydraulic ram is used 
to pump water or whether its activities are directed toward 
propagating a better grade of sheep. 

sut the farmer is not a complaining man. Though the heat 
may burn up his crops at times, though floods may 


Ss i come anda 
devastate his fields, he goes on contentedly, persevering, impro\ 
ing his home, educating his children, making the world bett 
He is the backbone of the Nation and saves it in every « 

The senior Senator from Massachusetts has paid a glowin 
tribute to the farmer in his fascinating book of the story of tl 
Revolution, in which he speaks of the farmer at the bridge at 
Concord and the shot that echoed far, and also the farmer : 
Bennington. It is true that the farmer has always saved the 
Nation in its hour of peril. It was true in the Revolutionary 


War, and it was true in the Civil War, and will always be true 
in every crisis in our national life. 


Trusts and combinations are responsible for the high cost of 
living: not the farmer. Let us grapple with them if we want 
reduction in the cost of living. The farmer has stood for a 


protective tariff all these years; has believed in planting the 
factory beside the farm, and thought in doing this he was hely 
ing to build up a great home market and benefiting the enti: 
Nation; and all he asks now, and all he ever will ask, is 
the protective tariff laws be of equal operation. He is not 
ing for governmental favors—merely equal treatment. 
insists, is Justice, and this he will have. When trusts and con 
binations are controlled, when the law of competition sha 
again be enthroned, the cost of living will be reduced, and not 
till then. I am one of those who do not believe we should | 

a hurry to adjourn. I do not understand the cry that busines 
disturbed by Congress remaining in session. It must be pe 
business that is disturbed by the exercise of governmental « 
stitutional rights. Many important matters demand attention 
I believe that Congress should remain in session and grap; 
with the trust problem. I have been strongly in hopes that we 
might enact some adequate pension laws for the relief of the 
men who freely offered their lives for their country, and I 
would gladly stay here until December to secure pension legis- 
lation. 

We must get back to more simple living in this country. 
have forgotten how to practice economy; have forgotten 
the Government. I have thought that the Senate 
commenee to teach to the country a lesson in econo! 
ishing a lot of useless commissions. We are 
every hand by commissions; commissions to the right o! 
commissions to the left of us. Canadian Boundary Co: 
Mexican Boundary Commission, Monetary Commissi: 
the most part by those who have been repudiated by their 
stituencies. 

Mr. President, I am honored by representing, in part, a great 
agricultural State, in many respects the greatest State in the 
Union. In 1910 it stood third in the value of crops raised, ex 
ceeded only by the empire of Texas and the great Commo: 
wealth of Illinois. Mr. Blaine, when he was Secretary of State, 
upon being asked by some friends from England, who were mak- 
ing a tour of the United States, what was the most essential 
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oe — is ene ee iia 
thing for them to see, promptly responded that no matter what Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator yield to me for a) 
else they missed that they must not neglect to ride across Iowa | while I ask for the publication of a document? oy 
in the day time, and, if possible, in the harvest season. Mr. STONE. I yield. 

The production of Iowa farm crops at the farm last year Mr. BRISTOW. On the 14th instant the senior Senator ¢ 

was, according to the estimate of the Agricultural Department, | Iowa [Mr. Cummins] submitted an amendment to the 
in round numbers, $328,677,500. The value of domestic animals lating to paragraph 347 of Schedule J. He left with », 


on the farms the same year was $392,589,190, making a total | tables which he desires shall be printed. The tables « 
value of farm crops and domestic animals on the farms of Iowa | comparison of the duties under his amendment with the | 
last year of $721,266,690. law. I ask that they be printed. 

A corn crop of 343,870,000 bushels, worth at the farm $123,- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from | 
792,000, ranking second in production of corn, or 11 per cent of | desire to have the tables printed as a document, or 
all corn raised in the United States. Recorp? 

Milch cows, valued at $56,520,000, ranking second in the Mr. BRISTOW. To be printed as a document for the , 2 
number and value of milch cows, 7.2 per cent of all cows in | the Senate pending the discussion of the amendment wh : 
the United States. Senator from Iowa offered. (S, Doc. No. 68.) 

Cattle other than milch cows, value $180,164,000, ranking| The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no object 
second in the value of cattle, exceeded only by Texas. | order to print will be entered. The Chair hears none. 

Hogs, $73,280,000, ranking first in hog production, producing Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 
16.8 per cent of all hogs produced in the United States. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fr 

Hay, $36,188,000, ranking fourth among the States. souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Horses, $175,640,000, ranking second in value among the Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

States, Mr. HEYBURN. I think it is not a question of yield t 

Oats, value $48,889,000, ranking first among the States and | I do not desire to interfere with the Senator from \| ri 
raising 164 per cent of all oats raised in the United States. taking the floor at this time. I had the floor when the « 

Potatoes, $7,344,000, ranking eighth among States in this. of a quorum was raised, but I yield to the Senator f) 
souri. 


Poultry, $12,270,000, near if not in first place. 
Mr. STONE. I am obliged for the courtesy of the Se 











The value of the gold production in the United States, in- 
cluding Alaska, in 1909 was $99,232,000, almost equaled by the | The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Miss 
value of the hogs raised in Iowa in a single year. proceed. 

The value of pig-iron production in 1909 was $254,000,000, Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it has been asked why 2 Ieno- 
about the value of corn and hogs in Iowa. erat should support this reciprocity bill. It is said thot the 
Copper production, $124,000,000, about equal to the corn | agreement made between the chief executive officials of + 
crop of Iowa. United States and Canada is a measure proposed by th si- 
Lumber production of the United States, $510,576,000, two | gent, and that it is therefore a Republican admini- mn 
hundred million less than the combined value of Iowa crops | measure, and because of that the question is asked, Why id 

and domestic animals. a Democrat support it? 





Our agricultural college is the greatest in the world, and In answering that I begin by saying that that view is A. 
the Iowa State fair has no peer. ingly narrow and partisan. I am happy to say that I have lived 

It is not only in agricultural products that our State is great, long enough and been long enough identified with pub!i fairs 
but also in the quality of her citizenship. “In all that is good, | to have passed beyond the point when I will refuse to s ci. 
Iowa affords the best.” “Iowa, the affections of her people, | measure which I believe to be in itself wise and bene! sim- 
like the rivers of her borders, flow on to an inseparable union.” ply and only because it is supported or has even been p ed 
We have assisted in populating California, Nebraska, the Da-| py some man or men with whom I am not politically affiliated. 
kotas, Kansas, Oklahoma, and other Western States, and | yam free to admit that when a measure comes to me : ed 


Louisiana, Mississippi, and other Southern States are indebted |. py any responsible Republican authority I receive it u 
to us for large numbers of their best citizens. picion and subject it to the closest scrutiny. I do that a: 


No industry within the borders of Iowa can prosper if the | ter of precaution, having learned from a long experienc t it 
farmer does not. ' ; : is wise to be wary and cautious in handling whatey es 
I have been charged with giving ear to the voice of my State | from that source. However, I have reached the point when I 


on this question. To this I plead guilty and offer no apology. am no longer prepared to say with absolute confidence (! 
I will cease to be a true representative of my State when I | ing good can come out of even this political Nazareth. 


cease to consult the wishes of my people on legislative matters. | ..), statesmanship has indeed fallen to a low plane w! : 
I have made an earnest effort to ascertain on this question elevated to great official stations, and who are supposed | . 
the real interests of my State and to keep in touch with the | .onctituencies to be big enough to hold the commissi h 
best sentiment of the highest grade citizenship of which any which they are honored, decide all questions on purely : 
State can boast—a citizenship which shares with Nebraska the lines, and do this without regard to the merits of any question 


honor of having the least per cent of illiteracy of any State in | )orore them and in spite of the fact that they may b: 
eo Cale. some particular proposition submitted to them would }1 
This question is merely one of barter and trade—a commercial the general welfare. That is enough to say in that bebal 
agreement. It does not involve any great moral issue. There- : resident. in this particular instance the mo: 
fore, if there is a doubt as to its effect upon the agricultural But, Mr. President, : 

interests of my State, it is my duty, as I see it, to resolve that 


tisan of Democrats need not have any scruple mea suppol g 

i : e, for in its essential features it embodies an old 

doubt in favor of those interests and vote against the pact, and he: meee, a 
I shall do so. 


and well-recognized Democratic policy. _ go8 dav i ) 
[ SYBURN i and discriminating Senator from Wyoming [Mr. (1. de- 
Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— clared that this bill before the Senate was a Democratic S- 





Mr. THORNTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. easure; and other Republican Senators 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana | UT not a Repubilcah mtteere ith equal emphasis. T will not 
we 0 a oe OS SS FS. Ce, ee stop to discuss the ying 2 - em ns 7 : I 
yt Regge es 7 : = mean I will not stop to debate with any Senator whether (i's 
: 1 lie Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- reciprocity agreement is more expressive of Democratic larly 
swered to their names: policy than of Republican Party policy. I do rt th it 
sacon tem Seine sively that is of sufficient ——— oa — upon. I do kn , 
sourne curtis cLean Smoo hat eat Republican leaders an epublican national en- 
Bradley Davi Martin, Va. Stone that gr ; aan a al 
ae Dizon Martine, N.J. | Sutherland tions in recent years have declared in favor of makings 1 al 
Briggs Foster ae | trade agreements with other be ae en one ily W 7 
Bristow gore ae —— ies on the Western Hemisphere, and I do know ' : 
tryar G Newlands Thornton countr eee ; 
eer eee Guggenheim Oliver Townsend Democratic Party has stood against the idea = co ns 
Burton al gusrman, ——, isolating this country or of a ee its « 
Chemberigin penens age fllin ial rtunities, and has stood for wider and freer (r 
“hilton Willi cla oppo et > anion 
Clark. Wyo. Seegen caress Works tions with the balance of the world than we now eu y 
Crawford Lippitt Perkins enjoyed for many years. The Democratic Party = 5 
Culberson Lodge Pomerene stood for promoting, within every reasonable limit, (he | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have re- 


sponded to their names. 


Mr. STONE obtained the floor, 


A quorum of the Senate is present. 


terchange of our industrial products with those of oth 
tries, and for that reason, among other reasons, the Den a 
Party has opposed levying duties upon imports so high as U 








1911. 





necessarily to embarrass this interchange of products, and has 
always advocated such trade agreements, especially with Ameri 
ean nationalities, as would be reciprocally beneficial. That is 
an old Democratic doctrine. And so viewing this measure from 
the standpoint of a Democrat I am bound to say that any effort 
made by our Government to extend and liberalize the trade 
relations between this country and Canada or between this 
country and any of the Republics to the south of us, through 
the instrumentality of treaties or commercial agreements, or by 
any legitimate means, would be strictly in line with Democratic 
policy and precedent. I could not therefore secure my own con- 
sent to antagonize any well-considered movement in this direc- 
tion simply because that particular movement was originated 
and put in form by a Republican President. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I wish to say that in my opinion the 
question now before the Senate—that is, the Canadian reci- 
procity agreement—is as nearly a nonpartisan question as we 
have had before Congress for a long time, and we ought to 
treat it from that standpoint. In the name of heaven, can we 
have no question here of a nonpartisan character? If I should 
speak as a partisan I might say I would have been pleased if 
this whole matter had been postponed until after the next elec- 
tion, so that it might have been taken up by a Democratic 
President, and thus had behind it the prestige of a party known 
to have been always heartily and honestly in favor of the policy 
of real and wide-reaching commercial reciprocity. If that had 
been done, I think that an agreement far wider in scope and 
of far greater meaning and import than the one now before 
us would have been entered into and submitted to the Con- 
gress. However, we have this agreement before us, and al- 
though it is imperfect in some respects and falls short of what 
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it should be, I hold that it would be the height of unwisdom 
to reject it and thus put obstacles in the way and add to the | 


difficulty of future negotiations. I am in favor of unrestricted 
free trade between Canada and the United States, and I in- 
dulge the belief that within the next few years, under a Demo- 
cratic administration, we will have unrestricted free trade be- 
tween the Provinces of Canada and the States of this Union. 
This agreement, negotiated by President Taft, is a step in the 
right direction, and I congratulate him that, considering his 
environments, he had the courage and wisdom to take that 
step. The Democrats of the Senate, acting in harmony with 
the Democrats of the House of Representatives, will do their 
part in approving this work of the President. Later on, when 
we have greater power and opportunity, we will take up the 


| try. 


work where the President is compelled to leave it and carry it | 


forward to a fuller and better fruition. 

Mr. President, there ought to be absolute freedom, unham- 
pered by burdensome trade restrictions, in the exchange of all 
things produced in Canada and in the United States. The com- 
mercial and trade relations between these States and the Cana- 


that which obtains between our States themselves. 
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in Canada. Free trade between our own States has been one 
of the boasted and, in fact, one of the greatest blessings of 
our governmental, economic, and industrial system. We have 
46 sovereignties, with 90,000,000 of people, but we are so organ- 
ized that industrially and commercially we are as one. The 
rapid development of the newer States of the great West has 
not retarded the development of the older States. On the con- 
trary this marvelous western development of ours has served 
to stimulate and decelerate the industrial development of the 
older Eastern States. So it will be when Canada and the 
United States clasp hands and move together in the onward 
march of commercial and industrial achievement. I believe 
when that day comes it will mark an era of progress that will 
be set down in history as one of the greatest in the annals of 
time, and I believe it will, from the start to the end, be equally 
beneficial to both countries. 

When this movement is worked out and this commercial 
alliance between these two nations consummated there will be 
a power, and an ever-growing power, here in North America 
that will stand potential, aye, and dominant, for the advance- 
ment of all things most promoetive of the world’s well-being. 
This is a great step we are taking in the march of human prog- 
ress. The Republican President has put himself on the right 
side of this great progressive movement; the Democratic House 
of Representatives has put itself in the most emphatic way on 
the same side; and it would be pitiful indeed if the Senate— 
and worse than pitiful if the Democrats of the Senate—should 
stand as a stumbling block across the pathway of this mighty 
and far-reaching movement. 

Mr. President, this is a most inviting theme for discussion 
and much could be said about it, but in the interest of econo- 
mizing time I will not further pursue the general and greater 
aspects of the subject. I turn now to another phase of the ques- 
tion. 

It has been asked why a Democratic Senator should vote 
against the amendments which have been offered to the pending 
bill, since Democrats almost unanimously agree to the essential! 
features of many of these amendments. Why do Senators on 
this side stand against such amendments? I will answer that 
question. In the first place, the House of Representatives, which 
is the only Democratic body in the whole Government, made a 
legislative program for this session which we think a wise pro- 
gram. ‘The House of Representatives has taken a course which 
so far, in our judgment, has received the approval of the coun- 
This is a House bill, and the House refused to amend the 
bill and passed it unamended by a large majority. Many of the 


| same amendments which have been here proposed were, at least 


| in their essential features, offered in the House 


| 


amendments em- 
bodying the principal features of bills afterwards separately 
enacted by the House itself—but were voted down by that body 


| as amendments to this bill. 
dian Provinces should be in no essential particular different from | 


Lying there | 


to the north of us is that great empire, rich in natural resources | 


and possessing wonderful industrial possibilities. It is a new 


velous rapidity. Good people—industrious, law-abiding, home- 


loving people—are pouring into Canada from the best countries | 


of Europe and from the United States. Their people and ours 
are homogeneous and congenial. But Canada is not moving 


forward unaccompanied. We still have in our Western States | 
yast areas of unsettled and undeveloped territory, and millions | 


of good people are coming to us as well as to Canada from the 


best countries of the world, and among them thousands are | 


coming from Canada. We grow and grow right along by the 
side of each other, having the same habits of life, pursuing the 


akin by blood and fellowship, and having the same civilization | 


upon the same high scale. 


Why should we therefore erect arbitrary and unnatural trade 
barriers between these two peoples? Let Canada grow and grow 
a8 fast as possible, and cheer her on, so long as her progress is 
sound and sane, So will we grow even faster as a whole, even 
though the per cent of our increase in population and wealth 
cain not be so great. As the tide of Canadian development swells 
and advances, so will her demand for our products increase. 
he millions who will come to people her plains and build her 
‘owns and cities must buy horses, cattle, and other live stock; 
must buy farm machinery; must buy structural material; must 
buy all kind of things from somebody somewhere. It is evident 
from the very nature of the situation that with free trade 
between the two countries Canadians would not go across the 


Sea to purchase supplies if they could buy them substantially as 
cheap almost at the very threshhold of their homes. Nor 





Mr. President, no one can doubt that a majority of the House 
of Representatives favored an enlargement of the free list, for 
the House passed a bill of that kind. No one can doubt that the 


| House of Representatives favored a substantial downward revi 
country for the most part, but it is growing apace with mar- 


sion of the woolen schedule, for the House passed that kind of 
a bill. No one can doubt that the House of Representatives 
favors a downward revision of the cotton schedule and a dow: 

ward revision of other schedules. Yet that body refused to at- 
tach amendments covering those schedules to the reciprocity 
bill, and in so doing did wisely. 

We have thought upon this side—and I believe that to be the 
general judgment of Democratic Senators—that we should ad- 
here to the program adopted by the Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives in this particular, because we believe it to be a 


| wise program, and because we believe it has the approval of the 
same industries in the same way, speaking the same language, 


American electorate—at least of the Democratic part of the 
American electorate. Moreover, Mr. President, as the Senator 
frem California [Mr. WorKs] said this morning, the amend 
ments proposed have been offered by the enemies of this bill, not 
one amendment being offered by a friend of the bill. Long ago 
we were taught to “ Beware of Greeks bearing gifts.” I do not 
mean to say that Senators opposed to the measure have offered 
amendments in bad faith, but, without questioning motiv« [ 
think it wise to adhere to the view that it is ordinarily danger 
ousein legislative procedure to follow the lead of those who de 
sire to defeat the thing you desire yourself to accomplish. 

Mr. President, this is a tentative international agreement. 
The bill before us is not ordinary legislation and does not come 
before us as such. A tentative agreement has been made be- 
tween these two countries, and that agreement is submitted in 
the exact form in which it was made to the legislative bodies of 
both countries for ratification. It was asked by the representa- 
tives of both countries that the agreement as made should in 


would we go across the sea to buy what we could better buy ' both countries be crystallized into the form of law. ‘To be sure, 
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the legislative body of either Government can modify it, can 
take from or add to it, and can do that in more ways than one. 
For instance, we could, on our part, amend it so as to make 
and require some additional reciprocal concession; and we 
might, on our part, give to Canada as a gratuity and without 
consideration something that Canada has not and does not ask 
for, and this latter, in fact, is what most of these amendments 
offered by the enemies of the bill propose to do. But, Mr. 
President, when we once break the line that has stood here in 
favor of this agreement upon its merits we open the door to a 
flood of amendments that may pour in and destroy all hope of 
the agreement being ratified, either by the Congress or the 
President of the United States or by the Parliament of Canada. 

All know that every amendment made to this bill by the 
Senate must go to the House of Representatives and that the 
concurrence of the House must be had. If we enter upon the 
work of adding tariff revision to this reciprocity bill, who knows 
where it will lead to; and what assurance have we that the 
House of Representatives will consent to the amendments or 
that an agreement respecting them could be reached in con- 
ference? If we add amendments such as have been proposed 
and such as would probably follow, what assurance have we 
that the President, who is a part of the lawmaking power, would 
consent? Who knows whether he would approve or veto such 
a bill? If we make wholesale amendments, what assurance have 
we that the Parliament of Canada will consent to them? 

All three of these must agree—that is, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the President of the United States, and the Govern- 
ment of Canada—or else the agreement falls. 

Nor is that all. It has been proposed by some of these 
amendments to add to this bill some general revision of our 
tariff laws. It has been proposed to grant to Canada, without 
consideration, additional trade benefits that Canada did not ask 
for and which were not embodied in the agreement as made. 
It has been proposed to grant to Canada the right to bring 
numerous other articles not covered by the agreement into the 
United States free or at a reduced rate of duty, and we have 
been asked why Canada should object to that. For example, 
under the agreement as made a lower rate of duty is put upon 
meat than that prescribed by the general law, and a lower rate 
of duty is put upon flour than that prescribed by the general 
law, and the same is true with respect to numerous other ar- 
ticles produced in both countries; and the question has been 
asked why Canada should object to the United States now con- 
ceding to her the unrequited privilege of bringing in free of duty 
these productions of the Dominion upon which the agreement 
merely lowers the duty. If we saw proper by an additional sec- 
tion to the bill to offer to Canada free entry into our markets 
for such of her productions as under the agreement are made 
taxable, it might be that Canada would not object; but it might 
be that some other country would object if not accorded the 
same right as to the particular things covered by such conces- 
sion. 

We have commercial agreements or treaties with other na- 
tions in which are written what is known as the favored- 
nation clause—by which I mean we have agreements with other 
nations to the effect that they shall have the same rights of 
entry into our markets and of trade with our people that are 
accorded to the most favored nation. If, without consideration, 
without a quid pro quo, we should concede to Canada the privy- 
ilege of entering our markets for this, that, or the other pro- 
duction of that country, entirely outside of this agreement, it 
seems to me that other nations having commercial treaties with 
us of the character of which I have spoken, not only could com- 
plain, but could charge us with bad faith and with an effort to 
evade our obligation unless we accorded like concessions to 
them, and that would lead to endless confusion and to all kinds 
of international complications. 

Mr. President, all such things as these are involved, and those 
of us who have voted against these amendments have voted in 
that way, not because in many, perhaps in most, instances we 
were opposed to the amendments themselves—or opposed to 
what on their face they proposed to accomplish—but because 
we were opposed to encumbering this bill with these complica- 
tions, and thus imperiling not only the passage of this bill, but 
probably the passage of any and all remedial tariff legisfation 
by this Congress. That was the position taken by the House, 
and that has been the position of practically all Democratic 
Senators. Of course we may be mistaken, but we think we are 
right. 

Mr. President, I am for this bill whether we get any other 
legislation at this session or not. If I knew at this moment that 
the Senate would refuse to pass the House free-list bill or any 
free-list bill, or the House woolen bill or any woolen bill, or any 


other bill revising any tariff schedule, I would still be for +). 
measure on its own merits. I am therefore opposed to «9 
this measure with other legislative suggestions or props: 
however seemingly meritorious in themselves, which \., 
my opinion, endanger not only the passage of the meas, 
fore the Senate, but probably endanger the passage | 
Senate of any remedial tariff legislation whatever. ) 
bill is out of the way we can then take up these other 
and dispose of them. That has been our view on this 
the Chamber. We Democrats who have taken the course ] 
indicated, and with which the Senate is familiar, wi!) 
these other measures as soon as we have disposed of | 
now in hand, and then we will challenge the good fait}; 
who have manifested such acute anxiety to reform our do 
tariff laws by tacking amendments on to this bill to wh 
are confessedly opposed. The Democrats of the Senate - 
progressive or insurgent Republicans, who profess to be «, 
in favor of tariff reductions, are in control of this 
they care to exercise their joint power. We ean sta) 
long as we want to stay, even if need be until the © 
bells shall ring, and longer, too; and I am in favor of 
here until legislation such as the country demands, 41) 
which this great Democratic House of Representati 
chosen, has been enacted. It is said the President . 
here for one purpose—to pass this reciprocity bill. 
be, and, if so, it was a good purpose, and I approve w) 
did; but since we are here I am in favor of staying wu 
are ready to leave. [Laughter.] We will pass this bill; | 
will take our own time, without reference to the wish | 
pleasure of the Executive or anybody else, and stay ho t 
we think the time has come to adjourn. The will and we! 
of the people are more important than that of the Presi. 
is now up to our insurgent—I beg pardon, I mean our )): 
sive—Republican friends. 

I have been accused, along with my friend the Senator fro 
Mississippi [Mr. Wr~t1AMs] and others, with being in so) : 
of alliance with the White House. Well, I do not deny it: it is 
not worth denying. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I presume the Senator from M 
means in a Pickwickian sense. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator says we were accused in a Pic! 
wickian sense. Well, it is this sort of an alliance: I am for ¢! 
bill—for this reciprocity agreement—and in supporting it | 
with the President. I approve of what he has done, 1] 
supporting, not the President, but the measure, and w 
for it whether he were for it or against it. I think 1 
that he is for it is a cause for congratulation, and if his 
influence can sway some of his Republican brethren | 
for this wise measure, which is essentially a Democrat! 
ure, promotive of a great international movement of 
mable value to the English-speaking race, so much the ! 
but as soon as this bill is disposed of I apprehend 1! 
“alliance with the President” will terminate. [Laught: 
course I hope not. I am taunted with the charge th 
the President’s bill. If so, then, since I am suppor’ 
bill” so ardently, I shall be delighted if the Presid 
rocally, shall support some of the Democratic House !)\\'s 
ducing the excesses of tariff duties under the present law 
lend his great influence to secure their passage. 

Mr. President, the most persistent objection I have heard 
urged against this bill has come from such Senators 
friend from North Dakota [Mr. McCumprr], who ha\ 
pressed the fear that the passage of this bill is going ' 
detrimental to the farmers of the country. I do not agree | 
that view. I do not believe this bill will injure the fan 
On the contrary, I think it will be generally helpful. 
speech I delivered here several weeks ago I showed so 
sively as to close that phase of the controversy that in 
the three particulars in which it was at first claimed tl!) 
cultural interests of the country would be harmed the ¢!: i) 
absolutely groundless. It had been contended that if (1) 
ment passed the wages of farm laborers in the United 
would be forced down by sharp competition with the « 
labor of Canada; but in the speech to which I have ©! 
showed so clearly that it has not since been denied that 
labor in Canada, taken as a whole, is higher than it is 
United States. The wages paid in the three eastern Provine, 
as compared with the wages paid in our extreme Hastern “\1'" 
taken as a whole for the entire year, are somewhat lower: 1" 
from Ontario on westward to the Pacific the average wi-e | 
in Canada is greater than that paid in the United Stic. 
even in the States bordering on Canada. 

At the beginning of this debate it was also contended t)" 
this reciprocity agreement should be ratified it would injure 


t if 
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farmers by reducing the selling value of their live stock, result- question to the Senate, and I shall then hope to have the honor 
ing from the free admission into our markets of the cheaper of the presence of the Senator from North Dakota. 
horses, cattle, and so forth, of Canada. That was the argu-| I do not believe, Mr. President, that most of the Senators 
ment. But in the speech to which I have referred I disposed | who are opposing this bill themselves believe that it will result 
of that bugaboo by showing that all kinds of live stock, taken | in any substantial injury to the farmers of the country. The 
as a whole, command higher prices in Canada than in the United | junior Senator from Iowa made a statement substantially to 
states. I showed that so conclusively that the contrary con- | that effect in his address here to-day; and yet he is going to 
tention has been abandoned by the opponents of this bill. | vote against the bili because he says he is afraid it might do 
But it has been also insisted that this agreement, if rati-| some harm. Some Senators seem to be afflicted with a night- 
fied, will injure the farmers by letting Canadian cereals, wheat | mare, and reciprocity appears in their distempered dreams as 
in particular, into our markets free of duty; and that con-| some gaunt ghost-wolf stalking around in moonless nights 
tention is still maintained. I believe I can demonstrate that | hunting farmers to devour. I wish I could awaken them and 
there is no more danger from this reciprocity agreement to the | scatter these disturbing visions. 
wheat raiser than there is danger from it to the cattle raiser! The Senator from North Dakota says that as we send more 
or the farm laborer; but I hardly feel able to go into that to-day, | and more of our horses and cattle and farm machinery into 
for it would involve the consideration of the production and’| Canada we but supply the means of increasing the production 
consumption of wheat—supply and demand, exports and im-j| of Canadian wheat, which must find a market somewhere. All 
ports—and it would require considerable time to cover the| that is true, but then we will be at the same time increasing 
ground satisfactorily. our own production of wheat also and relatively in like propor- 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President tion. Have no fear but that there will be markets for all the 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branpecer in the chair). | wheat produced. North Dakota is directly tributary to the 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from | greatest milling center of the world, Minneapolis. North Dakota 
North Dakota? raises a fine, high grade of wheat, but her finest and highest 
Mr. STONE. It also involves a consideration of the different | grades of wheat are only a part of her production. No. 1 northern, 
markets, foreign and domestic, and the effect of those markets | for example, represents only a part of the production of the great 
upon our prices, and I do not believe that I have the strength to 
undertake that task to-day. It would necessarily prolong my 


wheat fields of North Dakota. North Dakota produces, as do 
| Many other States, some high-grade wheat, some medium-grade 
speech for an hour or more, and as I am not well to-day, I fear 
the effort would overtax my vitality. 


wheat, and some low-grade wheat. The mills of Minneapolis 
alone are capable of consuming about 100,000,000 bushels of 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— wheat per year; and the other mills of the Northwest, tributary 
Mr. STONE. I beg the Senator's pardon. and contiguous to Minneapolis, have an almost equal consuming 
Mr. McCUMBER. I appreciate the fact that the Senator | capacity. The mills of that section alone can more than con- 
from Missouri has already indicated that he is making this ad- | sume every bushel of wheat raised in Minnesota and the two 
dress under difficulties, not being well, and I would not inter- | Dakotas, and yet there are vigorous competitors elsewhere for 
fere for the purpose of getting into any discussion with him over | the higher grades of wheat produced in those States. Mil- 
any proposition. | waukee is a great milling center; Buffalo is a milling center; 
I only wish to suggest to the Senator from Missouri, inasmuch | New York is a milling center; and all these and other centers 
as he has referred to the Senator from North-Dakota and then | want and must have the best grades of hard northern spring 
controyerted a proposition which might be taken to be a propo- | wheat. They must have it, and they compete with each other 
sition that had emanated from the Senator from North Dakota, | for it. Minneapolis, however, is the greatest flour-milling 
that the Senator from North Dakota has never contended center of this country and of the world, and the Minnesota 
either that the price of machinery or that the cost of labor was | mills have succeeded in establishing a reputation for their flour 
less in western Canada than it is in the western United States; | above every other flour produced in the United States, and it 
but, on the contrary, he agrees with the Senator from Missouri | commands a higher price in Glasgow and other European mar- 
that those prices.are slightly greater in Canada than in the | kets than any other American flour. But, Mr. President, this 
United States. Neither have I ever contended that Canadian | flour is not made wholly of the highest grades of wheat raised 
horses and cattle would come down into our country; but in | in the Dakotas and Minnesota. It is made of mixed wheat. It 
my address upon the subject, as the Senator from Missouri | is the product of a blend. All of the great millers at Minne- 
would have noted had he been present, I stated that for a num- | apolis and of that region employ chemists—expert chemists—to 
ber of years we will be exporting horses into Canada and un- | study out and discover the best possible mixtures of wheat that 
doubtedly cattle into Canada also, because that western country | will produce the highest and best grades of flour. They take 
is developing rapidly and the demand for horses is growing | the lower grades and mix them with the higher grades, and, by 
more rapidly than colts will grow into horses. | scientific experiments, work out the best results. The Mil- 
The situation is somewhat similar to that in the State of | waukee mills buy the hard winter wheat of Kansas and other 
North Dakota 20 years ago. At that time we imported an im- | Middle States for mixing purposes. Therefore, every additional 
mense number of horses, but to-day we are exporting them. So, | bushel of hard northern wheat that can be furnished to the 
in the development of the Canadian northwest there will be a con- | mills of Minneapolis, Milwaukee, and other great milling cen- 
stant market, in my opinion, for the importation of some Ameri- | ters will call for an additional amount of other wheat of dif- 
can horses; but while those horses will go there to open up the | ferent grades and lower price for mixing purposes; and 
country, that which will come as a result from the opening up of when you create an opportunity for a larger absorption of 
the country will not stay there, but must find a market, and | 
the greater the development and the more the demand for our 
horses to develop the country the greater will be the product of | wider market for other wheat—such wheat as we raise in 
that great northwest which must find a market. | Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and other States. 
The only respect in which the Senator and I differ, so far as his | Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 
j 





so 


the 
highest grade of wheat raised in our Northwestern States and 
in the northwestern Provinces of Canada, you 


aiSO create a 


argument relates to the Canadian northwest, is in the statement The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
which, as I have said, I have demonstrated with mathematical | souri yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

accuracy, that the prices are very much higher on the American Mr. STONE. Pardon me just a moment, and then I will 
side in places equally distant from the great terminal markets | yield. 

than on the Canadian side, and that as soon as this reciprocity | Mr. President, they raise spring wheat in Iowa, in Wisconsin, 
agreement goes into effect the Canadian northwest must be a and in other States, but that wheat is not, as the Senator 
heavy exporter in comparison with her population, in that our | knows, in grade and quality up to the level of : hicl 

' 
} 


I grade 


wheat produced in a part of Minnesota and in tly two Da- 
kotas; it is below the standard of the more northern preduct. 


prices must meet the Canadian prices and that they will both 
go down to an export basis. While we agree upon the first two 
propositions, I want to say to the Senator that we part only 
upon the third proposition. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I know we are parted there. I know that 
the Senator believes that the passage of this bill and the ac- 
ceptance of the agreement by the Canadian Parliament will | other kinds of wheat to mix with it. 
result in harm to the wheat growers of North Dakota. That is Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator from Missouri 
4 subject, as I have said, I had intended to enter upon to-day, | me to ask him a question? 
but I do not now feel as if I should undertake it. Before the Mr. STONE. Yes. , 
a debate is ended, possibly when we take up the free-list Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator contend that a 


Nevertheless it is a wheat that goes into these great milling 
centers and is there mixed with the other higher grades. ‘The 
more of the best quality of this northern wheat there is to 


| grind in our mills, the greater will be the demand for the 


allow 


better 


ill, I will take occasion to present my view of this wheat ' grade of flour is obtained by mixing grain from the more 
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southern States with the northern wheat? 
the mixture to get a better grade of flour? 

Mr. STONE. I assume it to be; or rather it is to produce 
substantially as good flour at less expense. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; let me correct the Senator right 
there. 

Mr. STONE. What is- the purpose? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The reason for it is that they can not get 
enough of the higher grade of No. 1 northern in that section and 
therefore in order to keep the mills going fully, they must mix 
a certain percentage of the wheat they get farther south. 
When Canada has free trade with this country the milis of 
Minneapolis then, without paying any tariff, can supply their 
entire demand for No. 1 northern or northern, whether it is 
No. 1 or No. 2, and they will not use any of this other 
grain for mixing purposes. The chemists of whom the Sena- 
tor speaks are employed simply to examine that wheat and 
see how much of the grain raised farther south, in Iowa 
and other States, can be mixed with the higher grade wheat 
without lowering the grade of the flour; but the millers would 
not take a bushel of that wheat if they could get high-grade 
grain from Canada to supply their needs. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am almost tempted to open up 
this matter and go into it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall not ask the Senator to do that. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from North Dakota says that ex- 
pert chemists are employed to examine different wheats, apply 
tests, and find out how much of the wheat raised in States 
farther south can be mixed with the higher-grade northern 
wheat without lowering the grade of the flour. Undoubtedly 
that is true, and my information is that the blending of these 
different wheats—blended scientifically and after most careful 
study and experiment—produces a flour as good as the unmixed 
northern wheat itself will produce. The Minneapolis flour has 
a higher reputation, both at home and abroad, than any other 
American flour, but it is made of mixed wheat. Will the millers of 
Minneapolis cease to make that kind of flour? Why should 
these millers give up what they have been doing and start into 
making flour exclusively out of No. 1 northern wheat at a mvch 
higher cost to them when they could make as good a flour out 
of the mixed wheat at less cost? They will not stop making the 
same kind of flour they are making now. As the supply of 
wheat is increased the grinding capacity of the mills will be 
increased, and there is no danger that the supply will ever 


Is it the purpose of 


exceed the demand. The world must have bread. What good, 


reason would a miller have for paying a dollar a bushel for 
wheat and separately grinding the whole of that into flour 
when he might mix it with other wheat costing, say, 90 cents 
per bushel, and thus produce a flour practically as good and 
worth as much? My figures as to the price of wheat—$1 for one 
grade and 90 cents for another grade—are, of course, arbitrary, 
and are used merely for purposes of illustration. The rule and 
the argument would apply whether the prices per bushel should 
be stated at one sum or another. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply say that there will be no occa- 
sion for his getting any of the lower-grade wheat after this bill 
passes, because the Canadian grain will then supply his market 
and he will be able to buy the one grade practically as low as 
the other. 

Mr. STONE. ‘That is impossible, for wheat then, as now, will 
be valued according to its grade. Quality will always be an 
important element in determining value. This reciprocity agree- 
ment can not at least change that omnipotent rule. As well 
might you say that if we had free trade in horses between the 
United States and Mexico the free introduction of Mexican 
bronchos would bring American thoroughbreds down to their 
level. The Senator’s position is untenable. 

But, Mr. President, Iam not now going furtherinto that subject. 
I simply can not do so. Moreover, if it were possible to convince 
the Senator from North Dakota that the farmers would not be 
hurt by this reciprocity bill, I would hesitate to do so at this 
juncture. I think he is under a delusion, but may be it is bet- 
ter to leave him in his present mental state, at least for the 
time being, for he has said if this bill passes he will stay here 
until the ides of November, and later if necessary, and do his 
best to take off some of the tariff duties on the things the farmer 
buys and consumes. I would not shake him in that purpose if I 
eould, for in doing that he would render the farmers a real serv- 
ice. I shall wait anxiously until next week and the week after 
to see the manifestation of that bold spirit in action. I would 
not, if I could, stand in the way of this onward movement of the 
Senator in favor of tariff reduction on the things the farmer 
buys. 

Mr. President, I have never believed, and do not now believe, 
that the tariff has ever been or can be of benefit to the American 


farmers taken as a whole. I am happy to be econfirn 
view by several distinguished Republican Senators 
this point read some extracts from speeches made by ¢} 
from New York [Mr. Roor] and by the Senator fro ° 
[Mr. Netson], in which they declare in the most em») 
that the tariff has never been a source of profit or ben 
American farmer. I shall read these merely as stri! 
festations of progressive thought even among stalwart )) 
Republicans. Here is what the Senator from Minn , 
only two years ago during the debate on the Payne-Aliiri-), 1). 
I desire to tell the Senator— 


Answering a question propounded to him by Senator 

I desire to tell the Senator that the tariff on wheat whic}, 
statute books has not done us a particle of good. It would 
tariff! on cotton. Up to this time we have been expor! 
150,000,000 to 250,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. The pri 
wheat is fixed by the Liverpool price—the export price—and no 
to this time has helped us. 

And during this session of Congress, and during this y, 
debate, the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] made this , 
lightening confession : 

* * * TI never have thought that the duties which we: 
upon farm products were of any real general benefit to ¢! 
They have been quite indifferent, affecting only several loca|it; 
and there, so long as our production ran far ahead of our co: 

But, with the increase of our cities as compared with our farming po; 
lation and the — up of our waste lands and the fencing in «? .)) 
cattle s and the reduction of the roe power of our land. 
we have about come to the.point where the continuance of those dutics’ 
instead of being a matter of indifference to the people of th intry, 
would result in putting up the cost of food. a 

Mr. President, this is what we Democrats have been preach. 
ing for lo, these many years; and I want to say here and now 
that when leading Republicans are beginning to talk this way | 
dislike to see any Democratic Senator or Democratic Member 
the House take up the old Republican slogan, when Republicans 
themselves are beginning to cast it off. I do not like to soe 
Democrats rush in to renew a battle for protection at any point 
from which Republicans themselves are retreating. 

Mr. President, during the course of this debate on Canadian 
reciprocity I have heard much said by opponents of the measure 
about the farmers. The farmers are put forward and an effort 
is made to use them by other interests to defeat this legis); 


tion. It has been assumed by some that this reciprocity agr 
ment is in the nature of an assault upon the prosperity and 
well-being of the American farmer; and some have been so ir 
temperate as almost to charge the President with a deliberate 
purpose to promote the prosperity of Canadian agriculture at 
the expense of the American farmer, and with charging t! 
House of Representatives with being privy to that arrangement 
and particeps criminis in carrying it out. I have been astound 
to hear an occasional Democrat join in this hue and cry and 
labor with might and main to make our farmers believe that 
they would prosper they must lean upon and depend upo1 
protective tariff. Strange Democratic doctrine that! In fact, 
Mr. President, during the progress of this debate I have heard 
and read many remarkable utterances, and some of the mos 
remarkable have come from most unexpected sources. As 
a rule I do not agree with the political views of the Preside 
or his party, but in negotiating this Canadian reciprocity agr 
ment I feel that the President performed an act of wise ani 
farseeing statesmanship—an act that will link his name with a 
policy which, successfully carried out, will constitute one of th 
brightest pages in our history. For the part done by the Presi- 
dent and for the part done by the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives I extend to both my hearty congratulations 

Mr. President, how can any sane man declare, much less b 
lieve, that the President of the United States or that the Hous 
of Representatives would deliberately concoct a scheme or con 
nive at a policy intended to promote the welfare of 2 foreign 
state at the expense of our own people or of any large class oF 
number of our own people? How can any man dare to say a thing 
like that? I will not defend the President or the House 0! 
myself against a charge or insinuation of that character. | 
prefer to pass it by as the distempered vaporing of men bere! 
of reason, or of men who have allowed some sudden uplcaya 
of passion, some vaulting ambition, some gnawing envy, oF 
other unworthy thing to sweep them off their feet and awa) 
from the base of good judgment and common justice. Wy, s. 
this idea, so sedulously propagated, that the Presiden! or | 
House or the Senate would conspire to promote any scheme, \t 
would tolerate any scheme, intended to advance the wee" 
of another people at the expense of our own is so prepostero"” 
as to be worse than ludicrous. Why should I, for instance, 5'\° 
aid to anything I had reason to believe was calculated {9 wo" 
an injury to American farmers? And yet, because during (" 
hearings of the Senate Finance Committee I presumed to °** 
some questions and inquire into seme mysterious and shady- 
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woking performances, I have been accused of insulting the 
eoemers by a few men assuming especial authority to represent 


I have been referred to by these men as the enemy of 
e farmers, and have been threatened with their displeasure. 
\cain I ask, why would I want to offend or injure the farmers? 
I was born and reared on a farm. My ancestors for gencrations 
hack and most of my kindred on both sides were farmers—not 
‘heoretical and fanciful farmers, but real farmers, who liv 
ond worked on their farms and personally superintended them 
married a country girl in the house where she was born and 
ared on a Missouri farm. Her ancestors on both sides for 
merations, like my own, were farmers. During the greater 
part of my life my estate has been chiefly represented in farms 
I ned and upon which I lived a good part of the time. My 
whole life has been intimately identified with farms and with 
agriculture. I am bound to that class of our people above all 
others by ties of blood, interest, gratitude, and affection. I know 
the farmers better than I know any other people, because I was 
raised among them, bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh, 
and have lived by far the greater part of my life in their midst. 
They have been among my best friends, and from their hands 
I have received my greatést honors. No, Mr. President, the 
farmers are the last people at whom I would strike a blow, 
and, God being my judge, they are the last people I will permit 
others to delude, deceive, or injure, so far as I have power to 
nrevent it. Mr. President, there has been an effort made to 
delude and mislead them, as well as to delude and mislead other 
people. A strenuous and long-continued attempt has been made 
to convince the Senate, the House, and the President that the 
farmers of the country are in revolt, in widespread and vehe- 
ment opposition, to the reciprocity agreement. I do not be 
lieve it. 

The senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] has been 
misled by this manufactured clamor, and has shown a dis- 
position to back away from his former and better position. The 
other day he breught in here and had laid on his desk a pile 
of petitions as big as a small haystack. It was the same pile 
of petitions Mr. Collins and his associates laid before the Fi- 
nance Committee. These petitions were in the nature of pro- 
tests made by Minnesota farmers, and presented by Mr. Collins, 
against the passage of this bill. They were brought from the 
Finance Committee room to the Senate Chamber. The same 
bundle of petitions or protests was lugged into the Finance 
Committee room and there displayed, so far as the staging 
would permit, with the same dramatic and theatrical effect as 
was attempted on this floor. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ne.son] had two men put the bundie on their shoulders and 
bring it here into the Senate Chamber and solemnly lay it on 
his desk. We were told that the names of 30,000 Minnesota 
farmers were affixed to those protests. But, Mr. President, 
before we stampede, suppose we open up that bundle of protests 
and examine it. Minnesota is a great State. Thirty thousand 
farmers constitute but a comparatively small per cent of all the 
farmers of that Commonwealth. The movement to get up these 
petitions was projected and the work was principally done by 
one man in Minnesota, Mr. P. VY. Collins, editor of the North- 
western Agriculturist, published at Minneapolis. Mr. Collins 
is a nice gentleman, a man of culture, a good citizen. He is 
also a fine editor of a fine paper, and, as he declared, is a 
farmer, too—a farmer who works his farm with his brain 
rather than with his hands.” He took it upon himself as a 
great civie duty to stir up the farmers of Minnesota against 
reciprocity. He testified that he had done everything he could 
to promote in Minnesota this outburst of agricultural protest 
against reciprocity. His paper, he said, is taken by one-third 
of all the farmers of that State—that is to say, between 50,000 
and 60,000—and he appealed to them through his paper week 
after week to wage war against Canadian reciprocity. Sup- 
plementing these appeals he got up petitions or remonstrances 
against reciprocity and circulated them broadcast through the 
State, using the secretaries of every agricultural organization 
in the State, and using other agencies also, to circulate them. 
After weeks of strenuous effort he got, so he says, 30,000 
farmers out of 155,000 Minnesota farmers to sign his petitions. 
That bundle of petitions is the bundle Mr. Collins lugged into 
the Finance Committee room, and the same which the senior 
Senator from Minnesota piled up as a formidable display on 
his desk here the other day. Thirty thousand—one out of be- 
tween five and six of the farmers of Minnesota. But even these 
00,000 were not all farmers; in fact a great many were not 
farmers, Mr. President, there were some amusing things about 
this performance. Mr. Collins organized a delegation and 
brought it here to voice the indignant protests of the farmers 
of Minnesota, I will ask Senators to read Mr. Collins's testi- 
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mony, which I wi $s part of these remarks. This delega 
tion Vi ce n. with M ( ] s at the head. 
After his 1 the far é Minnesota and 
indu tl Les g S { ig meni 
and af i lelegation t { ] 
then unde k of raising € expenses 
of the ele tion to Washington S » | wn admis 
sion he spent $98.10 for Ss nd » f , ; 1¢ 
i -4 i - ( AL 
circulars and working up sentiment and { to the 
farmers for contributions to pay the expenses of a « ation 
LO ¢ e here to impress the Tina ( ] Ne bs 
ind the Senate itself, with the hostile vie 1e farmers of 
Minnesota respecting this agreement. Aftei ding nearly 
5100 in spreading these supplications am f 
fin: ial aid he succeeded in raising the g1 lm ¢ e 
rhe net proceeds of his energetic labors in this behalf 
to about $280 or $290, or an average of k t L < om 
hundredth of 1 per cent of the amount raised was paid by each 
of the 155,000 farmers of the State, or about one-fourth of a 
cent per head. Some one, I do not know who, sent me a c 
of Mr. Collins’s publication, The Northwestern Agricuiturist 
in which he printed a report he made to the delegation he had 
selected to come to Washington showing ] much money he 
had been able to ¢ lect LO pay the expens of the delegation, 
and showing who the generous contributers were to this 
patriotic fund, and he printed that report in his paper so that 
everybody would know just what had been done. Among other 
things the report showed who had contributed to the fund. It 
might be interesting to read a little of the testimony of Mr. 
Collins on that point. I will print it more in extenso, but I 
will read a part of it for the present edifica 1 of the Senate 
I read as follows from my ex: 1 of hil 1 that bject: 

Senator Stone. Mr. Collins, I ur : 1 that 
of Minnesota are Vv nt t 
agreement. 

Mr. CoLuins. More than that, t 

Senator Srone. I did not unde: 

Mr. Coniins. They are more than that; they vehe! 
sition—they are bitter 

Senator Stone. And practically unanimous? 

Mr. CoLtsins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Strong. Enthusiastic, vehement, and unanim 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. Enthusiastic, vehement, and unanir 

Mr. CoLtins. And bitter 

Senator Srone. And bitt I have here before n a sheet taken from 
The Northwestern Agriculturist of May 6, 1911 Tl Northwestern 
Agriculturist is the paper you publish? 

Mr. Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. On this sheet I find a rat! interesting: statement 
showing the responses that were made on an appeal t out by you 
for contributions to pay the expenses of this delegation d 1 to Wash- 
ington to protest against this reciprocity agreement It appears from 
this statement that the total amount you were able to collect up to May 
the 6th was $389.25, and that you paid out $98.10 for col ing that. 

Mr. CouLuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Strong. Leaving a 1 collection of $291.15 

Mr. Cotxuins. We divided the boodle last night, gentlemen nd each 
of us received $50 out of the funds that had been collected so far That 
$98 had not yet borne fruit It takes a little time for fruit to en, 
especially on farms. ‘The funds will come We have faitl 
farmers behind us; but if they do not, we will pay our own |! 

Senator Srone. It seems that $111 of this sum was contribu 
bankers? 

This question was based on his published report. Here is th 
answer: 

Mr. CoLturns. Bankers, country banks owned by farmers 

Senator Srone. Ninety-seven dollars and twenty-f cent ‘ 
tributed by, creameries, $41.25 by elevators, and $50 by a { in 
company. ; 

Mr. Cottins. That is a farmers’ e insurance compan The Farm 
ers’ Cooperative Fire Insurance Co. 

Senator Stone. Ninety-eight dollars by ine duals, r ni f! $5 
down to 25 cents each; $5 by a market « iN nd t I i ] | 
societies of equity. 

Now, the point I desire to call your attention to is that th : 
ers of Minnesota contributed practically nothing to tl E20 fur 
response from the farmers was not very il to 1d a deleg ’ 
down here to protest against the reciprocity treaty 

Mr. Contiins. That is an unfair statement 

Senator Stone. Neither enthusiastic, vehement, unan 

Mr. Couuins. I want to call the Senator's attention 
all of that came ‘from farmers. The farmers are the bank 
ers are behind the Cooperative Fire Insurance Co.; the far ' 
men that run the creameries. 

These contributions, then, were from organizations of farmers, 
not individual farmers, even if all Mr. Collins say re true 
They were directly made by banks, insurance npanies, cream 
eries, societies of equity, and so forth, in which farmers—at 
least some farmers—are interested. But the great body of the 
real farmers individually contributed nothing. 

Senator Sronr. These 30,000 men, out of 155,000 farmers, who 
signed this petition, were willing to take their | l pencils and attach 


their names to a petition, but were not willing to contribute to pay the 
expenses of your delegation. 
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Mr. 
ballot. 
That is the answer. It is a great answer, and so let it stand. 
sut— 
I said— 


it would seem to me, I submit to you, Mr. Collins, that if the farmers 
of Minnesota were so unanimously and vehemently opposed to this 
agreement, that they would have contributed something toward paying 
the expenses of a delegation which they had appointed, according to this 
newspaper of yours, to send down here to represent them in opposing 
this agreement before the Senate Finance Committee. 


And especially so as he had expended a hundred dollars for 
postage in making appeals for contributions in addition to the 
appeals he made week after week through his newspaper. Quot- 
ing from the record he answered me as follows: 


Mr. CoLuINs. There is not any question, Senator, but that every penny 
I have paid out will be reimbursed by the farmers by voluntary sub- 
scriptions; they are slow, but they are reliable, and this very situation, 
gentlemen, answers the report that was conveyed to me from the editor 


of the American Economist. 
Senator Stone. It is a kind of slow enthusiasm. [Laughter.] 
Mr. CoLuins. The report was circulated here in Washington that 


P. V. Collins is being backed by the robber barons, whoever they are. 
Those are the robber barons. 


Senator Barter. I want to ask you if it is a fair way to measure the 
enthusiasm of farmers by the size of their contributions? 
Mr. COLLINS. It is absolutely ridiculous. 


Senator Stone. You say that it is absolutely ridiculous, and yet you, 
as the spokesman and head of this movement, prepared and sent out 
petitions to the farmers to sign, and to make contributions to pay these 
expenses, and urged them to do so in your newspaper? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. President, I do not wonder that the farmers hesitated to 
put up. Their contributions were practically nil. In fact these 
meager contributions came from the banks, the elevator com- 
panies, the market places, and others of that kind, but Mr. 
Collins says that all these are in fact owned by the farmers. 
The 30,000 farmers out of the 155,000 farmers of Minnesota 
who signed their names to these petitions contributed nothing, or 
practically nothing, to the delegation expense fund. It was, 


indeed, a slow ki of e sias f ) , accordin Mr. | : : 
deed, a slow kind of enthusiasm, although, according to | Jones and others, who are now, and for a long time | 


Collins and those who accompanied him, it was nevertheless 
vehement, bitter, and unanimous. 


I am not surprised that the farmers were slow in contributing. | 


I asked Mr. Collins concerning the personnel of the delegation 
he brought down here. I asked if there were any bankers 
among them? He answered that there was no banker on the 
delegation. 
tion, was not a banker, and he then answered that he was; and 
Mr. Meaghen himself broke in to say, “I will have my inning 
on that question a little later. I am a bank president.” An- 
other delegate was a State official who had been a long time in 
the public service. Another was an ex-general attorney of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and Collins himself was an editor. 
It is no wonder that the farmers were slow to contribute. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the farmers of Minnesota 
are generally opposed to this reciprocity agreement. 
that. Moreover, the information I have is to the contrary. 
been worked up by mistaken and misguided men. 
saying about Minnesota is equally true of Michigan. 
in the presence of the junior Senator from that State, who 
honors me with his attention. 


There has been some display | 


CoLtrns. They will be equally willing to put their cross on the | I know that the speaker of the Michigan House of R, 





| it to be true, and I take the full responsibility 
I asked if Mr. Meaghen, a member of the delega- | 
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tives, Mr. Baker, a Republican and a protectionist, ang ,, f 
the executive officers of the grange of our State, insists 
majority of the farmers of Michigan are in favor of | 
now before the Senate. He has a better opportunity for 
ing the sentiment than I have, although I have heard fro. 
in opposition to the measure. I might say also that ; 
received a letter from a gentleman who is an inspector 
employ of the Michigan State Tax Commission, and } 
that he has made a canvass in the counties where he | 
at work among the people—farmers and other taxpayers 
he advises me that an overwhelming majority of the f s he 
has seen are in favor of the Canadian reciprocity bill now yydoy 
consideration. 
Mr. STONE. That is excellent. And now, Mr. Pr 
there is one other thing I desire to say about this wo: run 
of public sentiment among farmers against reciprocity. ai ; 
has relation to the firm of Allen & Graham, of New Yo: 
Do you know who Allen & Graham are? They have had | 
and control of the National Grange campaign against r roe- 
ity, under the employment of and in conjunction with exc, 
Bachelder, of New Hampshire, master of the National Graneo 
and of Mr. Aaron Jones, of Indiana, master of the Indiana 
State Grange and a former master of the National G; 
of these two in particular and of two or three others . 
ing with them. Who are Allen & Graham? They ar 
sional lobbyists residing in New York City—legislatiy: 
ists. They have been frequently engaged by numerous 
to put legislation through Congress or to defeat it. They have. 
or, at least, Mr. Allen, the senior member of the firm, | d. 
among his clientele the Standard Oil Co., the Cottons: ( 
Trust, and the Whisky Trust, and other clients of like kind and 
character. They have been frequently employed by 1a: 
facturing interests to come to Washington to promote levis 
tive ends. These men seem in some way to have hypnotized 
National Master Bachelder and ex-National Mast 


at the head of the national organization of the Grange. | 
have had a suspicion for a good while that Mr. Bac! 
Mr. Jones were trying to misuse the National Grange { 
ical purposes. That is a bold statement, perhaps, but 
of i 
I think they have been trying covertly to use the gra! 
ization to teach the farmers of the country who are « 


, with it that protection is best for them, and to ind 


I have too | 

high an estimate of their intelligence and patriotism to believe | farmers 

It s. 

believe what sentiment there is against it in et has ‘so deeply into the confidence of these high grange if 
A pact chin ' to seem to direct the legislative policy of that great 0! 


nade here in regard to Michigan, not dissimilar to that made | ; h ; 
a ) ; ae ; | question when they were before the Finance Con 


with respect to Minnesota. 

The senior Senator from that State [Mr. Smirn]: has been 
having occasional antireciprocity letters received by him read 
and put in the Recorp. I heard the governor of that State say 
before the Committee on Finance that he had recently been 
traversing the State, and said he thought he was familiar with 
the public sentiment there, and then said he did not agree that 
the majority of the farmers of Michigan were against reci- 
procity. I am stating the substance of what he said as I recall 
it. I saw a letter the other day from the speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Michigan Legislature, who is himself 
a farmer and a high officer of the State grange of Michigan. 
He declared in that letter that the farmers of Michigan are in 
favor of this reciprocity agreement, and not against it. If I 
may venture to make the suggestion, I would like to hear the 
opinion of the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp] 
on that subject. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. STONE. I will be delighted to hear what the Senator 
has to say. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am very well satisfied that a great many 
farmers of Michigan are sincerely opposed to reciprocity. I 
am not at all satisfied that a majority of them are opposed to it. 


| the National Grange. 


them with protectionism and Republicanism. These 
intense protectionists and Republicans, and all the 
ments are of that kind. For years they have heade:! 
that has successfully schemed to control the org 
Their political connections 
course of conduct show that they have been using 
and opportunity their positions in the grange give 
make Republicans and protectionists out of th 
Nevertheless I was surprised, in fact ast: 
this firm of New York lobbyists should have worked | 


able organization. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Are either of them lawyers? 

Mr. STONE. No; they are hot lawyers. I asked 
each of them confessed that he was not a lawyer. | 
even pretended to be lawyers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They said they were simply 
promoters. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; they said they were legislative | 

Mr. President, often while using the name of the 
further their ends they were in the employ of oth: 
that is, great interests on the outside had them hire! 
here to get through legislation—and they were pc: 
National Master Bachelder and his official associates 
here and use the name of the grange in the promoti: 
legislative work and to shelter themselves under tl: 
that great farmers’ organization. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from ° 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I am not mistaken—the Sen: 
Missouri has been over the testimony since I have |! is 


‘ 


evident—— 
Mr. STONE. I have it right here. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. In one part of the testimony I think 3 
Bachelder confessed, and that they themselves confess, ‘° 
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in some cases where they came down ostensibly to represent the 
orange they were paid by some other interests. 

~ Mr. STONE. Yes; more than once. For example, they came 
here to promote what is known as “ good roads legislation.” 
Gov. Bachelder said it was legislation in which the grange 
was interested, and that they had employed this firm to come 
here to promote that legislation; and yet Bachelder admitted 
ond Graham admitted that the grange had never paid them 
a penny for their service, but Graham also confessed that his 
firm had received munificent compensation from other sources. 
From whom? From the manufacturers of automobiles and 
other vehicles. They were being paid by such interests as these 
to induce Congress to appropriate money to make great high- 
ways, not for farmers or for the benefit of the general public, 
put for the great motoring cars that go hissing and screaming 
along our highways. I am not objecting to the automobile; it 
is a great invention and is all right in its way. What I object 
to is that the officials of the National Grange would allow men 
employed by these great manufacturing interests to use the 
name of the grange to cover up what they were doing and to 
conceal the real source of their employment. 

The denatured-alcohol bill furnishes another example of like 
kind. Again Allen & Graham used the name of the grange to 
get this bill through, and they got it through. Graham ad- 
mitted on the stand that he did not receive a dollar from the 
grange—that is, from the Bachelder and Jones organization— 
put that his firm did receive a large fee from manufacturers 
and others interested in that bill, among them being the Whisky 
Trust. The Whisky Trust was a generous contributor to the 
fund raised to pay Allen & Graham for their lobby service, but 
the grange did not pay a cent. Bachelder and Jones only per- 
mitted Allen & Graham to use the name of that honorable 
organization to advance the ends of the Whisky Trust and other 
opulent and potent interests. 

I have not time to read the testimony of Bachelder, Allen, and 
Graham before the Finance Committee, but I ask, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I may insert the essential features of it as a part of 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, such permis- 
sion is granted. 

Mr. STONE. I will insert the testimony of the gentlemen 
named, and also that of Mr. Collins, at the end of my remarks. 
I will do this so that Senators may read this very interesting 
and instructive lesson as to the different ways of accelerating 
publie opinion. 

Mr. President, who managed this grange propaganda against 
reciprocity? I wonder if the farmers of the country, when they 
received package after package of literature against reciproc- 
ity, knew that that literature was prepared by Allen & Gra- 
ham in their offices in William Street, New York, and within 
100 feet of Wall Street. Well, it was. Not only did they get 
it up, but much of it was untrue and misleading. It was de- 
veloped during the hearings that some of the statistics they 
sent out were absolutely unreliable—so unreliable, in fact, that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who wanted to save the 
face of these people as well as he could, admitted the imac- 
curacy of some of their statements, and Allen himself admitted 
they were wrong. And yet these false statistics were sent out 
under the name of the National Grange and under the prestige 
of its authority. On February 11, 1911, Mr. Aaron Jones, ex- 
master of the National Grange, and present master of the In- 
diana State Grange, appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the other House and read a speech in opposition to 
reciprocity. Let me read an extract from that address: 


I appear on behalf of the National Grange, the principal farm 
organization of the country, with local branches in 30 States, to record 
our emphatic protest against the proposed reciprocity arrangement with 
Canada. I have been a working farmer all my life; have been actively 
identified with the Grange or Patrons of Husbandry for more than 20 
years, and was for 8 years master of the National Grange. I have gone 
among the farmers ony State of the Union, and have met thou- 
sands of them at various State and National Grange meetings. I am 
thoroughly familiar with their views on this and other public ques- 
tions, and I am here to declare that the farmers of the country are 
unalterab gpyoeed to the reciprocity bill which you are now consider- 
ing, ae Ve — AF ae it would inflict a serious and permanent in- 

‘° 5 

e principle on which the protective policy has been defended dur- 
ing the past 20 years is that all classes and interests of the country 
should recelye equal protection against the competition of foreign prod- 
ucts, It was to carry out this principle that the duties on farm prod- 
ucts were by the McKinley law, and reimposed by the Dingley 
and Payne Tarif A Had it not been for the tariff on farm products 
the protective system would long ago have been abolished. 


I wonder if the Ways and Means Committee knew when they 
sat listening to those eloquent utterances of Mr. Jones that they 
had been prepared for him by a couple of noted legislative lobby- 
ists within a step of the Stock Exchange of New York? This 
Speech was afterwards circulated by Allen, Graham and Bachel- 
der throughout the country under inspiring headlines set in 
display type and prepared by Allen & Graham. I wonder if 


‘ 
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quainted with 


the farmers to whom this speech was sent were a: 
its authorship when they received it? 

Mr. President, since the Senate hearings were concluded 
eral weeks ago, Mr. Graham has bobbed up again; this time in 
Canada. Having exhausted his efforts to he American 
farmers, he seeks 


cay. 


Se 


arou 


now to ‘stir the Canadian electorate into 
mutiny. “ No pent-up Utica confines his powers.’ He is ubig- 
uitous and universal. I have here a letter that he recently 


addressed to the Montreal Star, and I desire to 
from that letter. I read as follows: 


* t © * * . . 


read an extract 


I have long been an advocate of free-trade relations between Canada 
and the United States, and would welcome free trade tween both 
countries. The pending bill, however, is not an honest 1 procal ar 
rangement, but merely a political scheme, intended to secure the sup- 
port and indorsement of the newspapers of this country for t raft 
administration, which was repudiated, and deservedly repudiated, by an 


immense majority at the election last November. 
” . a om “ * . 


I have been a resident of New York for more than 20 years, and hay 
been actively engaged during a part of that time in newspaper work, 
but in all my experience I have never known of such a bare-faced con 


piracy by the great and wealthy 
financial interests. 

While the reciprocity movement in this country ts therefore purely a 
newspaper conspiracy for free print paper, I am satisfied that the real 
object in the minds of the l’resident’s advisers in this matter is the 


newspapers to promote their own 










‘rea 
tion of a sentiment that will ultimately lead to the annexation of 
Canada to the United States. 

I have been, as you are aware, closely identified with political matters, 
and was at one time in the service of the Department of State. I have 
known for a long time of the stromg sentiment among public men in 
favor of the annexation of Canada, and you will doubtless remember 
the organization called the Continental Union, which is Ss ed in 
this city a few years ago, of which many prominent public m were 
members, the avowed object being the creation of a sentiment favorable 


to Canadian annexation. 

The belief that Canada must ultimately be annex is everywhere 
talked of in certain financial circles, particularly among the great 
financial interests which realize Canada’s immense natural resources 
and the great opportunity for exploitation along the lines which have 
built up the gigantie trusts and monopolies in this country. 

Speaker CLARK, of the House of Representatives, one of the leading 
Democrats in the country, who may be the Democratic candidate for 
President next year, simply told the truth in his speech in Congress 
when he said that he favored reciprocity because he looked forward 
to the time when the Stars and Stripes would wave over both countries. 

Gov. Osborne, of Michigan, testified before the Senate Committee 
on Finance that he was in favor of reciprocity because he thought it 
would lead to the annexation of Canada, and numerous other witnes 
before that committee expressed the same idea. There is not the slight 
est doubt in my mind that the real purpose of the reciprocity scheme is 
to weaken the influence of Great Britain in Canada and to bring -bout 
closer relations with this country that will result in political union. 

Before leaving Nova Scotia 1 was inclined to favor nexation, but 
my long residence in this country has given me knowledge of the cor- 
rupt political methods which prevail both in State and National Legis- 



























latures and has caused me to change my views, so that I am now con- 
vinced that the Canadians are far better off under their own Govern- 
ment than they would be as a part of the United St : * © @ | 
know the people of Nova Scotia pretty well, : I do t believe that 
they are ready to sacrifice their political independence for the sake of 
some slight benefits which this country will be forced to give them in 
any case in the near future. 

The reciprocity scheme, in so far as the United States ts concerned, 
was conceived in sin and born in iniquity. It is a fraud and a sham, 
intended to bolster up the discredited Taft administration, and I sin- 
cerely trust that the Canadian people will not assist in carrying out this 
deal between the sensational newspapers and a corrupt political party 

Thus does Mr. Graham denounce reciprocity to the Ca- 
nadians. He strives to generate a prejudice among them against 
the United States by maligning his adopted country and to 


excite in their minds a false alarm as to the ultimate purpose 
and intention of the United States with reference to annexation. 


Having been exposed and beaten at Washington, he turns now to 
serve his employers by trying to defeat reciprocity in Canada. 
Who is paying him to do this work in Canada? Certainly not 


the Grange; and if not the Grange, then who is footing t 

During our hearings it was shown that Allen & Gral 
had numerous conferences with leading manufactu: 
to reciprocity. Allen admitted conferences with Mr. Hastings, 
president of the Paper and Pulp Association; with Mr. Lyman, 
secretary and general manager of what is known as the Print 


he bills? 
1am had 
osed 


Ts ODT 
’) 


Paper Trust; with Mr. Bronson, representing the Lumbé 
Trust; with Mr. Wood, of the American Woolen Co.; and with 
others; and he admitted that he talked to those m 


nufacturers 
about contributing to a fund to pay his firm for the work they 
were doing in opposition to reciprocity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from M ri 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Merely for a suggestion. If I remember ac- 

curately, no literature went out from the office on William 

Street opposing reciprocity on the ground that it would hurt the 
Paper Trust or on the ground that it would hurt t Sawmill A 

| sociation or upon the ground that it would hurt the woolen man- 

ufacturers. All that went thence went in the name of the 

farmer, and all the protests made from their ice were upon 


the ground that the farmer would be hurt while the 


turer would be benefited. 


manufac- 
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Mr. STONE. I think that is so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And that, too, while they were receiving 
money or asking money from these very people who were en- 
gaging them and with whom they were holding conferences. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; they admitted that they had already re- 
ceived money from at least one manufacturer. 

Mr. President, all this is easy to understand. This New York 
firm was employed to “ work up” the farmers and get delega- 
tions appointed to come to Washington and create the impres- 
sion that the farmers would resist and resent this legislation, 
but behind the movement and footing the bills were numerous 
great protected industrial interests. Have these same interests 
put Allen & Graham at work in Canada with the hope of 
accomplishing there what they failed to accomplish in the 
United States? Graham was born in Canada and lived there 
the greater part of his life. It may be he thinks he can turn the 
trick up there he so signally failed to turn in this country. We 
will see. At all events Allen and Graham are very interesting 
characters, and I shall watch their efforts in Canada with great 
interest, whatever the outcome may be. 

Mr. President, I feel too much fatigued to continue longer. 
I wi!l here insert as an appendix to these remarks the testimony 
the Senate has given me leave to print. And now I close, after 
apologizing for consuming so much of the Senate’s time, 


APPENDIX. 
(From the testimony of P. V. Collins, given before the Senate Finance 
Committee.) 


Senator Simmons. The petition that we had read here yesterday 
from Michigan sets forth the idea that the signers would not vote for 
anybody in favor of this treaty. 

Mr. Couurns. Up to this time we have not gone that far, but I want 
to say they signed the petitions with their eyes open. On the back of 
every petition which went out was the full schedule. They knew what 
they were signing. These farmers said— 

I will not read this whole petition, as it is too long. I will 
read the concluding clause of it, and to that I call the particu- 
lar attention of my Democratic colleagues— 

“The farmers have been the last to feel any direct benefit from pro- 
tective tariffs. Why should the protective party expect the farmers to 
be the first to suffer the loss of that protective tariff policy? 

“We, the undersigned farmers, therefore earnestly appeal to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to defend the agricultural 
interests of the Northwest against this unfair and misnamed species of 
reciprocity, at least until the same principle of free trade can be applied 
to what the American farmers have to buy that is now proposed on 
what American farmers have to sell.” 

_ & a = = ~ * 

Senator Stone. This petition that you have exhibited there, you say 
contains the names of 35,000 farmers? 

Mr. CoLuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. Thirty thousand of them, I understood you to say, 
live in Minnesota? 

Mr. Couurns. Yes, sir. 

Senator STonr. Where do the other 5,000 live? 

Mr. Cotuins. The other 5,000 live in the adjoining States, mostly in 
the Dakotas. 
* a + * ~ os ” 

Senator Srong. Did you prepare this petition? 

Mr. Couns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sronge. And circulated it? 

Mr. Couuins. Yes. 

* a a me * . a 

Senator Srongs. You say there are 150,000 farmers in the State of 
Minnesota? 

Mr. CoLiins. One hundred and fifty-five thousand farms, not 
farmers. Of course each represents, perhaps, a farmer. 

~ & a * * % + 

Senator Srong. Was this petition signed by any person other than a 
farmer? 

Mr. Cortuins. Not that I know of. Of course it would be impossible 
to check up and absolutely know that each individual is a farmer. 

Senator Stone. Were the petitions circulated in the towns and cities? 

Mr. Couuins. No, sir. 

Senator STrong. Wholly on the farms? 

Mr. Couuins. Wholly on the farms. We published them in the 
paper. The paper does not circulate in the towns and cities. We also 
sent them to the secretaries of all of the farmers’ organizations, so that 
they might circulate them among their members. 

Senator Srong. Circulated through the State of Minnesota and in 
adjoining States? 

Mr. Conuins. Yes. 

Senator Stone. But in Minnesota you got 30,000 farmers out of 
150,000? 

Mr. Coutts. Yes; out of 155,000. 

Senator Sronn. You got about 20 per cent of the farmers in Minne- 
sota to sign that petition? 

Mr. Couurns. Yes, sir; I did. We think that is remarkably significant 
for seeding time. Remember, the farmers are scattered over a wide 
expanse of territory. 

Senator Stonp. Of course, they are not all in a bunch. 

Mr. Cotuins. That does not mean that the other 80 per cent refused 
by any means. It means that every farmer to whom that petition was 
ofered signed it, with the exception of 20 or 30 altogether. 

Senator GALLINGER. On that point, so that I may be sure of your 
position. You sent these to your subscribers more particularly? 

Mr. Cotuins. Yes. 

Senator GALLINGER. You did not send them broadcast to all the 
farmers? . 

Mr. Coturns. Only to secretaries of the farmers’ organizations that 
we could reach. 

Senator Srons. I understood that your paper reached one out of every 
three of the farmers in Minnesota? 


Mr. Couurns. Yes. 

Senator Strong. In other words, one-third of the farmers ip 1 
are readers of your paper? 

Mr. Couns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. They have been protesting very earnestly 
paper against this reciprocity agreement, and yet, under you; 
and direction, you are able to get only one-fifth? " 

Mr. CoLuins. Practically one-half of our subscribers. 

Senator Stone. Able to get only one-fifth of the farmers of 
to sign that petition? 

Mr. CoLitins. One-sixth—between one-fifth and one-sixth 

Senator Stone. Between one-fifth and one-sixth, although 
been weekly appealing to one-third of them to sign it. 

Mr. Coturns. Yes; but if the Senator had ever dealt with 
of farmers he would realize, perhaps, more than we do how 
are the farmers, how slow they are to respond, how slow 
grasp any crisis. They will come along next fall; they wi! 
petition next fall and send the rest of them in. They ar 
every day. 

Senator Stone. How many Minnesota farmers came down 
delegation? 

Mr. CoLutins. Nine. 

Mr. Fetc. We are all farmers. Every man on our dele 
farmer. I, as chairman, happen to occupy an official positi. 
from my farm into that office. I have held it for nine year 
quit to-day or to-morrow I am going back to the farm. ‘[ an 
in every sense of the word. 

Senator Strong. I am not imputing that you are not a far 

Mr. Ferg. Every man on our delegation here is a farmer. 

Senator Stonzg. Well, I understood that Mr. Collins was t! ' 


a hewspaper. 

Mr. Feic. He also runs three farms. Does not that ma! 
farmer? 

Senator Stone. I desire to address myself to Mr. Collins vill 
give me his attention. I understood that you were the ed fa 
agricultural newspaper in Minnesota? a 

Mr. CouLtIns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stonwp. And you are managing a farm? 

Mr. CoLuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone, Well, you are then what Mr. Bryan calls | 
“editor and agriculturist ” rather than a farmer. 

Mr. CoLuins. An agriculturist is a man who conducts his 
brains and a farmer is usually a tenant, according to W. 
tionary. 

Senator Stone. Are you one of the nine delegates? 

Mr. Conutns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. Are there some bankers in your delegation? 

Mr. CoLurins. No, sir. 

Senator Stone. None? 

Mr. CoLuiIns. No, sir. 

Senator Srong. Is Mr. Meaghen a member of the committ 

Mr. Cotiins. Yes, sir; let him speak for himself. 

Senator Sronp. Is he a bank president? 

Mr. Couuins. He is a bank president. 

Mr. MeaGcuen. I will have my inning on that question a | 
I am a bank president. 

Senator Stone. Mr. Feig is chairman, and he is a State « 
that a fact? 

Mr. Couuins. He is directly connected with agricultural ; 
tion—inspection of grain elevators. 

Senator Stonp. J. R. Moreley and W. J. Shilling, are they : 
of your delegation? 

Mr. CoLtuiIns. Mr. Moreley is; Mr. Shilling is not here. 

Senator Strong. Is he also a State official? 

Mr. CoLurns. No, sir. 

Senator Srons. He is not connected officially with the da! 
ment of Minnesota? 

Mr. CoLuins. No, sir; he is the president of the Creamer 
tion, an association of farmers, and a leading dairyman of the s 
Senator Strong. Is Mr. R. A. Wilkinson, of Lake Elmo, a : 

the delegation? 

Mr. Couurns. Yes, sir; does he not look like a farmer? 

Senator Sronp. Is he not a lawyer? 

Mr. Coiurns. He used to be counsel for the Great Nort! 
road. He is a real farmer. 

* t * af * + * 


Senator Stonnp. Mr. Collins, I understood you to say that 
ers of Minnesota were very enthusiastic in opposition to this 
agreement. 

Mr. Cottrns. More than that; they are vehement. 

Senator Srone. I did not understand you. 

Mr, Cottins. They are more than that. They are vehement | 
sition—they are bitter. 

Senator Stony. And practically unanimous? 

Mr. Couurins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. Enthusiastic, vehement, and unanimous. 

Mr. Coutrins. Yes, sir. 

Senator STONE. Enthusiastic, vehement, and unanimous? 

Mr. Cotitns. And bitter. 

Senator Stone. And bitter. I have here before me a s! 
from the Northwestern Agriculturist of May 6, 1911. The N 
ern Agriculturist is the paper you publish? 

Mr. Couurns. Yes, sir. : 

Senator Stone. On this sheet I find a rather interestine 
showing the responses that were made on an appeal sent out |) 
contributions to pay the expenses of this delegation down to \\ 
ton to protest against this reciprocity agreement. It appears from 
statement that the total amount you were able to collect up to Al 
was $389.25, and that you paid out $98.10 for collecting that. 

Mr. CoLuiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Strong. Leaving a net collection of $291.15. : 

Mr. Conttns. We divided the boodie last night, gentlemen, 2nd « 
of us received $50 out of the funds that had been collected so fr 
$98 had not yet borne fruit. It takes a little time for fruit | 
especially on farms. The funds will come in. We have fai! 
farmers Yehind us; but if they do not, we will pay our own | 

Senator Stonp. It seems that $111 was contributed by ban! 

Mr. Couturns. Bankers, country banks owned by farmers. ae 

Senator Sronn. Ninety-seven dollars and twenty-five cents wes 
tributed by creameries, $41.25 by elevators, and $50 by a fire! in 
company. ss 

Mr. Coutrns. That is a farmers’ fire-insurance company——tic¢ *“'™ 
ers’ Cooperative Fire Insurance Co, 














1911. 
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senator STonp. Ninety-eight dollars by individuals, running 
en to 25 cents each; $5 by a market company, and the r 
societies of Equity. s ; 
‘ow, the point I desire to call your attention to is that if the farm 
of $innesota contributed practically nothing to this $589 fund the 
ns from the farmers was not very liberal to send a delegation 
ee here to protest against the reciprocity treaty. 
wer. COLLINS. That is an unfair statement. 
conator STONE. Neither enthusiastic, vehement, 


from 
mainder 


unanimous, nor 
Mr. COLLINS. I want to call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
e ? that came from farmers. The farmers are the bankers; the 
~mere are behind the Cooperative Fire Insurance Co.; the farmers 
» the men that run the creameries. 

* Senator StTonB. These 30,000 men out of 155,000 farmers who signed 
this petition were willing to take their lead pencils and attach their 
smes to a petition, but were not willing to contribute to pay the ex 
anses of your delegation, 

Mr. COLLINS. They will be equally willing to put their cross on the 

lhe t 
ae eeaeel Srong. It would seem to me, I submit to you, Mr. Collins, 
that if the farmers of Minnesota were so unanimously and vehemently 
opposed to this agreement they would have contributed , 
toward paying the expenses of a delegation which they had appointed, 
ccording to this newspaper of yours, to send down here to represent 
them in opposing this agreement before the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. Cottins. There is not any question, Senator, but that every 
penny I have paid out will be reimbursed by the farmers by a voluntary 
subscription. 
ra tlemen, answers the report that was conveyed to me from the 
editor of the American Economist, 

Senator STONE. It is a kind of slow enthusiasm. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cotuins. The report was circulated here in Washington that P. V. 
Collins is being backed by the robber barons, whoever they are. Those 
are the robber barons. 

” Senator Bar.=y. I want to ask you if it is a fair way to measure the 
enthusiasm of farmers by the size of their contributions? 

Mr. CoLuins. It is absolutely ridiculous. 

Senator SToNB. You say that it is absolutely ridiculous, and yet you, 
as the spokesman and head of this movement, prepared and sent out 
petitions to the farmers to sign and to make contributions to pay these 
expenses, and urged them to do so in your newspaper? 

Mr. Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. And yet you 
ridiculous thing? 

Mr. Cotiins. No; the fact that they have not done it 
mail—they will get there, but they come by slow freight. 
come by telegraph. 

Senator Stone. I am now referring to your answer to the question 
of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. Coutins. I say it is ridiculous to expect them to come by return 
mail. We know too much through getting subscriptions from farmers; 
time is no object to the farmer. 

Senator Stone. Now, I wish to ask you this question: Do the farm- 








tier 






say you were urging them to do a 


by return 
They do not 


ers of Minnesota oppose the reciprocity agreement for the fear that it | 


would reduce the price of farm labor in that State? 

Mr. Cotuis. Indirectly it will, by closing the mills all 
country. You will see farmers and laborers hungry for their jobs. 
Labor will be redueed, and the effect of this will be felt on the mills 
before it will be on the farmers. 

Senator Stone. I would like to ask you, Mr. Collins, if it is not a 
fact that farm labor in Saskatchewan, and I will say in Manitoba, where 
it is lower than it is in Saskatchewan: that in Manitoba farm labor is 
higher than it is in Minnesota to-day? 

Mr. MeacGHen. Not higher. 

Senator Stone. Higher, I say. 

Mr. MeAGHEN. I say not. 

Senator Stonwp. I am asking Mr. Collins, not you. 
at a time. 

Mr. Coturns. I have no personal knowledge, but it was testified here 
a by a Saskatchewan farmer that it was not. That is, as far 
as I know 


At this point I call attention to Senator McCumpBer’s admis- 


Let us have one 





something | 


over the | 
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They are slow, but they are reliable, and this very situa- | 





sion made here to-day that farm labor was as high or higher | 
in the northwestern Provinces of Canada than in the North- | 


western States, 

Senator Srong. I find it re 
T have here before me, that the average monthly wage in Manitoba is 
higher than that in Minnesota, and the monthly wage in Saskatchewan 
still higher than that in Manitoba, and the exact figures are given in 
the tariff report. 


Mr. Contans. Is it 50 per cent higher, Senator? 
Senator Stonw. No, sir 


Mr. Cottrns. But the yield of the acres there is 50 per cent greater | 


than it is in the United States. 

Senator Stonn. I am talking now about labor, not about yield. 

Mr. Cottins. How many months in the year is it higher? 

Senator Stone. For the whole farming season ; 8 months. 

Mr. Meacuen. There is no whole year up north. They only pay for 
6 months, and we pay them for the 12 months in Minnesota. 


Senator Sroxm. At page 86, I am referring to now; and I will call | 


the attention of Mr. Collins, if I can have his attention—I want to call 
his attention to this statement that in 1910 the wage per month on 
Season hirlng—running from 7 to 8 months, beginning April 1—in 
Minnesota was $30 to $35, and in Saskatchewan $35. 
Mr. Cottins. But in Minnesota during the harvest time the harvest 
bands are paid $2 and $3 a day. In Saskatchewan they are not. 
Senator Stone. I have it by the hands also; take it by the hands, 
the individual. Take spike pitchers, in Manitoba they receive $2.50 to 
$2.75 a day and in Saskatchewan $3 and in North Dakota $3. _ Field 
pray yi Manitoba $3 a day, Saskatchewan $3 a day, and in Minne- 
Separator men in Saskatchewan $5 to $7; Minnesota is not given 
there, but North Dakota is $5 to $6, and soon down the line. Now, 
. those figures are correct, I would like to ask what the danger is to 
o farm laborer as a result of this reciprocity agreement? 
r. COLLINS. The danger to the American farm laborer? 
nator Stong. Yes. 
ain Cottins. By the closing of the American mills. 
lons more competitors after his job. 


XLVII——i93 


He will have 


rted by the Tariff Board, which report | 
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Se nator STONE. The closing of the American flouring mills? 

Mr. Conriins. [I mean factories all over the country, which means 
panic. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Do you think the 1 iprocity bill will close the 
factories? : . 

Mr. CoLtins. Yes, sir. If I had time I could prove it 
. senator Stonr. Do you mean woolen mills, cotton mills, and steel 
factories? 

Mr. CoLiins. Yes, sir. If you look at the bank cl ngs to-da 1 
will find we are already in a state of panic by reason of this reci 
procity The mills are to-day on the verge of closing down 

Senator WILLIAMS. I thought their complaint was that the Canadian 
reciprocity discriminated against the American farmer ji i the 
manufacturer, and now you state that the American man s 
aK xz to close his mills. 

Mr. CoLuins. He is going to cut off his own head 

(From the testimony of N. J. Bachelder.) 

Senator Stone. How long bas the firm of Allen & ¢ i 1 
the employ of the National Grange? 

Mr. Bacuenper. Since about the time I became master. in 1905 

Senator Srone. Had they served the grange in any 
Mr. Aaron Jones's administration ? , 

_ Mr. BacneLpeR. I am not sure about that; I am not positiy 
that. 

Senator Srone. Are they members of the grange? 

Mr. BACHELDER. They are not 


Senator STONE 
employed them? 


How long had you known these gentlemen before you 











Mr. BACHELDER. Why, perhaps a couple of years 

Senator Stone. How did you become acquainted with 

Mr. BAcHELDER. I became acquainted with them throug efforts 
to pass the bill providing for denatured alcohol 

Senator Stonp. Were they interested otherwise than for the nge 
in the denatured alcohol bill? 

Mr. BAcHELperR. I do not know, but I presun they were. 

Senator Stone. Did you pay them for that service? 

Mr. BacHELDER. Am | required to go into the details in rezard to 
that? 

Senator Stone. You are not under oath, Goverr , and yu can « 
ercise your own judgment and privilege ; to whether you answt 

Mr. BaAcHELpDER. I will say that we did not pay them. 

Senator Stoner. Do you know who did pay them? 

Mr. BAcHELDER. No; I do not. 

Senator Sronr. Have you had any information as to who we ) 
operating with you through Allen & Graham? 

Mr. Bacuevper. I have not. 

Senator Stone. Have you been informed that they received a large 
fee from other large interests in connection with that bill 

Mr. BacHeLpeRr. I never have. 

Senator Srone. For work on that bill? 

Mr. BacHELpeRr. I never had any information upon that subject 

Senator Stone. What was the next matter about which you conferred 
with them and upon which you employed them? 

Mr. BacHeuper. I think the next matter was the good roads prop- 
osition. 

Senator Stone. Was legislation pending here in Washington to pro- 
mote good roads, and was that the matter about which you engaged 
them ? 

Mr. Bacnetper. That was the matter 

Senator Srone. Did you pay them for the service they rendered you 
here in Washington in promoting that enterprise? 

Mr. Bacuevper. I do not think I will answer that question, unless I 
am obliged to. 

Senator Sronr. You are not obliged to, at least I shall not insist 
upon it Do you know whether other interests paid them large fees 
for their services in this 

Mr. BacHeLper. I do not. 

Senator Sronr. The automobile interest? 

Mr. Bacnetpexr. I think they paid them something 

Senator Stone. Who paid them something? rhe manufacturers of 
automobiles? 

Mr. Bacneutper. I think the manufacturers of automobiles ‘1 
campaign was carried along in the name of the grange It wi t 


grange campaign, and the grange accepted the 
expenses wherever they came legitimate], 

Senator Stone. In other words, the grange was used as a shield f 
the manufacturers who were prosecuting this enterprise? 


funds t 


o help meet 


Mr. BacueLper. No. On the contrary, the manufacturers he! 1 
finance the grange campaign for good roads 

Senator Sronge. That is another way of stating it Did you make a 
contract with the automobile manufacturers for compensating Al 


Graham, or did Allen & Graham make their own financial! ar 





, 

Me. BacHeLper. They made the arrangement, if any as 

Senator Srone. Did the manufacturers of automobiles p g 
to your treasury to be paid to Allen & Graham? 

Mr. BacHELDER. No, sir. 

* 7 . - * a * 

Senator Stone. Do you not know that Allen & Graham are not attor 
' neys at law? 

Mr. Bacnetper. No; I do not know it. 

Senator Stone. Have you been laboring under the impression that 


they are? 


Mr. BAcCHELDER. I supposed they were. 

Senator Stone. Have you been to their offices to confer with them? 
Mr. BacHeLDrr. I have. 

Senator Stones. On legal matters? 

Mr. BAcHELDER. On matters pertaining to lezislat 

Senator Sronr. Did you ever see anything on thei ors In the way 


of a sign, or on the heading of their letters to l 
indicating that they were pretending to practice law? 

Mr. Bacuetper. I think there is nothing on the lk 
name, “Allen & Graham,” and their address 


* anything else, 


tterhead but their 


Senator Srone. You spoke of several other things in tl paper you 
read in which you had them employed other than the two to which I 
have referred? 

Mr. BacHEeLper. Yes, 

Senator Strong. Did you pay them for any service on those other 


things? , 
Mr. Bacnetper. I do not think I will answer 
Senator Srony. Have you ever paid Allen & Graham 


on behalf of the 
National Grange a penny? 





eee 
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Mr 7 T We have agreed to pay them for the work on the » Mr. Bactrecper. I do not recall that they have. The Natio: 

reciprocity Dill. as. 
Senator Srone. When was that agreement made? Senator Stone. And you never paid them a cent for all thy: 
Mr. BaCHELpDER. When we first met in New York—the legislative and Mr. Bacuetper. I did not testify about that. I said we 
the executive committees for anything in the denatured-aleohol matter. 
Senator Srone. And that is the only agreement you ever made to Senator Srone. Have you paid anything for services up { 
pay them anything? Mr. BACHELDER. We expect to. ; 
Mr. BacneLper. I am speaking of this agreement. We have agreed Senator Stone. On the reciprocity bill? - 
to pay them in this matter. They are in our employ. Mr. BacHeLper. On the reciprocity bill. 

* * * ~ * * Senator Srony. But outside of and before the reciprocity 
Senator Stonz. How much are you to pay them? these services, running through several years, have you ev. 
Mr. BACHELDER. The amount is not agreed upon. We do not know | 2 cent? 

how long it will take. Mr. Bacnevper. I said I thought I would not answer tha 
Senator Sronr. You have simply agreed to pay them? Senator McCumeBer. You declined to answer some qu 
Mr. BACHELDER. We have simply agreed to pay them their price. what fees you had paid for services. Did you consider the 
Senator Stone. Whatever they charge. You exhibited some papers | what fees you may have paid for services not to have any 
which you said had been circulated in opposition to this reciprocity | this subject? 
agreement? Mr. BacHELDER. That is the reason I did not answer them 
Mr. Bacuetper. Yes, sir. Senator McCumsrr. You did not desire to go into private 
Senator Stone. Who prepared these papers? had no connection with this? 
*Mr. Bacue.per. The legislative and executive committees, with the Mr. Bacnetper. That is just it. 
assistance of Allen & Graham. Senator Stone. The question I asked was whether he had 
Senator Srone. With the assistance of Allen & Graham. Well, did | thing, even_a penny, and he declined to answer. 
not Allen & Graham prepare them with the assistance of the legislative Senator McCumper. Would you have answered if your a: 
committee ? have elucidated this question in any manner? 
Mr. Bacnuenper. No, ‘sir. Senator Kern. That would be a matter of opinion. 
Senator Stone. Who prepared them in the first instance? Senator McCumper. It is a matter of opinion for him to 
Mr. Bacuetper. Well, some of them the legislative committee pre- Mr. Bacueuper. I stated plainly and emphatically + 
pared in the first instance and some Allen & Graham; they were always | Graham and Allen were in our employ and were detailed { 
submitted to the legislative committee and revised. They went out | this account. 
re r the one Oe National Grange, over their signatures. (From the testimony of Whidden Graham.) 
Allen & Graham assisted in the preparation. Senator Stoxe. What is 
Samatdm iiate Tn . re é NE. your name? 
atanaten Seoee. When Allen & Graham prepared a document, did they Mr. Geanam. Whidden Grabam. 
Mr. BACHELDER. Yes penne eam A member of the firm of Allen & Graham? 
Senator STONE. Sent . New shi r. GRAHAM. I am. 
Senetet Saaee. Sane a S04 on Mey Heamepeen? Senator Stone. Where are your offices? 
Senator STONE. And you passed on it? Mr. GRAHAM. 11 William Street, New York City. 

‘ Mr. BACHELDER. I passed on it or revised it; and if it was of enough ae mg Where is William Street; what part of New \ 
importance to submit to the members of the legislative committee I hich aoe t > ae close to the New York Stock ng 
sent it around to them frequently and got their signatures on It. ¥ Se — etitioned for reciprocity. 

Senator Stone. Now, after you had approved it, or after the legis- Mr Ga, TONE. How near is it to Wall Street? 
lative committee had approved it, what was done with it? r; GRAHAM. I should say about 100 feet. " d 
Mr. BacHELDER. It was printed and mailed. 
Senator Stonr. Who printed it? gg Stonp. Are you a lawyer? 
Mr. BACHELDER. I think it was printed In New York. r. GRAHAM. I am not, have never pretended to be, and 
- Senator Stone. Who had it printed? held myself out to be. We were employed as writers on 
Mr. BacHetper. Allen & Graham. matters. 
Seuator Stone. What legal matters did you ever consult Allen & entice Stons. Is Mr. Allen a lawyer? 
Graham about? well bee has never pretended to be, and 
Mr. BacHELpDER. I do not recall that I ever did. It was in relation . 
to a comheenti e we employed them. Senator Stone. In addition to writing articles to promot: 
Senator Stone. Promoting or preventing legislation? ae you often give publicity to the propaganda? 
Mr. BACHELDER. Promoting or preventing legislation that the Na- f . GRAHAM. We do not, except very incidentally. As a 
tional Grange stood for or against. act in certain cases the only publicity was through the 
Senator Stonr. Governor, you consulted them about aiding you in petitions sent out, because the newspapers have been ins; 
promoting or preventing legislation? Associated Press or the Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
Mr. Bacwerper. Absolutely. ae — = Coat, not te give an space, to the side « 
yond oe . x os y, and to p or reciprocity strong. hat proof 
ae What did you consult them about—the best way of with the committee. We prepare arguments and briefs. 
Mr. BacHELDer. The best Way of securing the passage of the bill or ge aates Evens, t will ask you if in your clientele you | lt 
defeating it. : 
Senator Stonp. You considered they were experts in that particular Mr. GranaM. We have not. 
line ? Senator Stonn. Never? 
Mr. Bacuetper. I considered they were skillful along that line. Mr. GranAM. Never, in any capacity. In this connection : 
Senator Stone. Then you were hunting men who knew how to | W288 formerly engaged years ago in the business of custo: 
manipulate legislative bodies? broker, which means the collection of drawbacks. He w 
Mr. Bacuetper. We hunted for men who knew how to do the things | engaged in the customs-drawback business collecting draw tin 
that we wanted done. plates imported, and represented the Standard Oil Co. in t i 
Senator Stone. So you, as I understand it, Gov. Bachelder, were em- | of drawbacks. 
loying two men who you considered experts in securing the passage of Senator Sronn. Your partner represented them? 
egislation or preventing its passage; in other words, men who are Mr. GrRaHAM. Yes, sir. 
generally called “lobbyists ”? Senator Stone. You represent the American Cotton Oil ‘ 
Mr. Bacuetper. No. Mr. Granam. I do not. My partner did long ago. 
Senator Srone. In other words, men who are generally termed Senator GaLiincer. In the matter of drawbacks? 
“ lobbyists,” and who, at the same time, were in the employ and re- Mr. GraHAM. In the matter of drawbacks; not in con 


ceiving compensation from other large interests; and you permitted any legislation or any legislative or publicity matters. 
them to use the National Grange to accomplish things that the other enator Stone. Were you paid anything for the good-r 
interests were as much concerned in as you were? you rendered? 

Mr. Bacuetper. We did not ask them what other interests they were Mr. GranaM. By whom? 
working for, providing they did the work we wanted done in the way Senator Stone. Anybody. ; i 
that we thought it should be done, to prevent the passage of this Mr. Granam. Yes. I was asked to come to Washington, and ! did 
reciprocity matter. come. 

Senator Sronp. And you were lending the assistance of the grange Senator Srons. Did either of you come to Washington 


to prevent or to secure the passage of legislation in which other large | denatured-alcohol bill was pending? - 

interests were concerned, and for which other large interests were pay- Mr. GranaM. Mr. Allen came; I did not. In connecti 

ing and footing the bills? rebate on domestic alcohol, a different subject, the Senator 
Mr. Bacne.per. No; we were not lending assistance to them; we | sissippi was at that time a member of the Committee on \ 

were borrowing their assistance. Means, and I appeared before that committee. That was th 


Senator Sronn. Put it that way, if you desire. Were Allen &/| that I went before the committec. 
Graham, or either of them, at the last meeting of the National Grange? Senator Stone. Did you receive any compensation for you! 


Mr. Bacne.per. I think they were. connection with the denatured-aleohol legislation ? 
Senator Srone. And at previous meetings? Mr. Granam. We certainly did. Let me explain there 
Mr. BacneLprer. Why, I can not remember about that. Bachelder did not. We received that compensation from a 
Senator Sronz. Well, try to remember. of manufacturers of all kinds using alcohol. There was 2 
Mr. Bacue.pder. I think they were at some sessions previous to the | formed, and they employed us and paid us to write these ar! 
last. Senator Stone. Did the grange pay you anything for it? 
Senator Stone. What were they there for, not being members of the Mr. Granam. Absolutely not a cent. 
grance? Senator Sronze. You were carrying the work on in the n 
Mr. Bacnenper. They were there to assist us in advising in legisla- | grange? ; 
tive matters; they were our legislative advisers. Mr. GranamM. We were not. We were carrying it on t! 
; Senater Stone. What legisiative matter was pending at the meeting the committee of manufacturers. The grange was merely ¢' 
of 1909 4 ance. e 
Mr. Bacretper. Why, the “parcels post,” the “ antioleomargarine Senator Stone. Did you receive any compensation for 5 . 
law.” The “good roads" was very prominent at that time and the | im the oleomargarine legislation? 
election of Senators by the people. Mr. Granam. I did not. It was simply a matter of wril! 
Senator Srons. Were Allen & Graham employed by the National ! ter. Mr. Bachelder said he was coming down to Washington 
Grange to promote that legislation? .| and asked me if I would draft a letter for him to send 
Mr. BacneLper. They were not. members of the grange. I did that. 
Senator Stone. If they were not employed to do it, what were they at Senator Stone. Did you receive compensation for your 
that meeting in 1909 for? the good-roads campaign ? id 
Mr. BacHELper. I do not know if I can give any specifie reason, ex- Mr. GranHaM. We did. 
cept to advise us as we needed advice on legislative matters. Senator Stone. From whom? i 
Senator Stone. Have Allen & Graham done any work for the grange Mr. GrauAM. From manufacturers of automobiles and car: 


in promoting legislation for the popular elections of Senators? other people interested in good roads. 
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senator Strong. You carried on that campaign in the name of the Senator WILLIAMS. You sAy you are not a lobbyist? 


a , Mr. GraHaM. I am not 

eric, GraHaM. We did not, entirely. It was earried on in the name Senator W ILLIAMS. And yet you received fees to promote the enact 
of different organizations—various interests. They sent out literature. | ment or the defeat of legislation? 

‘Senator Stone. Gov. Bachelder was mistaken, then, in what he said Mr. GRAHAM. To write articles about then Is the newspaper man 
about it? a lobbyist who is paid a salary of $40 or $50 


° 7 4s . : rt a week to write edi- 
Mr. GRAHAM. He did not say it was the National Grange entirely. torials ? U 


Senator STONE. Have you brought with you lists of all the papers Senator WILLIAMS. I do not want to go into that dissertation with 
which you prepared or your firm prepared? you. I am simply asking you a question. 
Mr. GRAHAM. I have. They are exactly the same papers as those Mr. Granam. And I answer, I am not. 
produced here by Gov. Bachelder. . Senator WILLIAMS. But you did receive fees? 
Senator STONE. Did you prepare those which Gov. Bachelder handed Mr. GRAHAM. Yes, sir. 
n? Senator WILLIAMS. Upon an agreement to promote t I t of 
Mr. GranaM. We assisted in their preparation. One is a statement | or to promote the defeat of legislation ? ' 
py Aaron Jones before the Committee on Ways and Means-—— Mr. GRAHAM. We do not. 


“Senator Strong. Did you prepare the statement that Aaron Jones made Senator WILLIAMS. And you are not attorneys 
to the committee? Mr. GRAHAM. No. We do not receive fees f that | I 
Mr. GrauaM. Mr. Jones and I were at the Manhattan Hotel, along | paid for writing articles. I was not a lobl yist whe I wrote 
with Mr. Atkeson; Gov. Bachelder ; Mr. Godfrey, of New York; Mr. | national Democratic committee and was paid a salary to do it 
Raine, of Missouri; and Mr. Messick, of Delaware. We talked over this Senator WILLIAMS. But you did receive fees? 
matter and drafted a resolution to be adopted by the grange. We Mr. GRAHAM. Payment for writing articles. 
drafted the resolutions and took them upstairs. They said, “ That will Senator WILLIAMS. For writing articles, preparing briefs, and 
not do; that is not right; you want to make it stronger. Put it right | paring material for the purpose of securing the enactment, or s 
up to them good and strong. They talked it over that way and we the defeat of legislation, and you did not receive those fees as a 
gradually evolved these resolutions. ; . adviser, because you are not a lawyer 
Senator Stong. Then you either drafted or aided in the preparation Mr. GRAHAM. I am not a lawyer, and T have never pretended to he 
of the papers? The editor of a newspaper who is paid $50 a week to write edi 
Mr. GrauaM. Practically all these. in a paper on which he is employed may influence legislation, but 
Senator Stone. You prepared most of them, did you not? not a lobbyist for that reason. ~ 
Mr. GraHaM. I should say that we personally assisted in preparing * «if + * * * ” 


most of them. Senator CLarK. You stated in answer to the Senator from Missouri 
And here is some of this literature: that you received a fee for advocating or 


: ; “ articles which you wrote. 
FARMERS PROTEST AGAINST CANADIAN RECIPROCITY BILL—-NATIONAL Mr. GRAHAM. Yes, sir. 
GRANGE REPRESENTATIVE SHOWS THAT IT PROVIDES FOR FREE TRADE : 


opposing legislation by the 


— ~ : Senator CLark. Is that fee contingent upon the success or the failure 
IN FARM PRODUCTS AND HIGH TARIFF FOR ALL MANUFACTURED ARTICLES | of the lecislation? 
THE FARMER BUYS. Mr. GranAmM. No, sir; not at all—not in any sense of the word 


(Address by Aaron Jones, master Indiana State Grange, and member of Senator Stone. When is it to be paid? 
National Grange legislative committee, before Committee on Ways Mr. GRAHAM. When the work is wound up. We can not tell how long 
and Means, February 9, 1911.) it will last. We thought it would only last a month, that everythir 
I appear on behalf of the National Grange, the principal farm organi- | ¥W88 greased, and it was going to be slipped through the House and 

zation of the country, with local branches in 30 States, to record our | Senate and everything was to be all right, but th: 

emphatic protest against the proposed reciprocity arrangement with Can- | Wo woke up to the situation. Y 

ada. I have been a working farmer all my life; have been actively | Senator Stone. And you helped wake them up? 


re were a few farmers 


identified with the Grange or Patrons of Husbandry for more than 20| Mr. Granam. I did; and I also wake some other people o1 in a 
years, and was for 8 years master of the National Grange. I have gone | While. a 

; among the farmers in every State of the Union, and have met thousands Senator Stone. That is what you are paid to do? 
of them at various State and National Grange meetings. I am thoroughly Mr. GranaM. Exactly; and I did it well 
familiar with their views on this and other public questions, and I am Senator Stone. How were you paid by the manufacturers of to 
here to declare that the farmers of the country are unalterably opposed | Mobiles? 
to the reciprocity bill which you are now considering, and that they Mr. GRAHAM. They contributed to a general fund. a& do the carriage 
believe it would inflict a serious and permanent injury to their industry. | builders, manufacturers of road-making material. and all sorts of pe 


rhe principle on which the protective policy has been defended during interested in good roads—automobilists and individual 
the past 20 years is that all classes and interests of the country should Senator STONE. How much did they contribute? 
receive equal protection against the competition of foreign products. Mr. GRAHAM. I do not care to go into the private details of thi 
it was to carry out this principle that the duties on farm products | Matter, and unless the chairman insists I shall not ¢ 
were imposed by the McKinley law, and reimposed by the Dingley and | think it has 






























any bearing on reciprocity 
Payne Tariff Acts. Had it not been for the tariff on farm products the Senator Srone. Did they contribute to pay the expensi S 13 
protective system would long ago have been abolished. postage, printing. ete., as well as to pay your fee? 
And here is some more of it—a table of statistics: me -..., .-*y . 4, 
a a ' mae Mr. GRAHAM. I appeal to you, Mr. Chairman, whether o1 t I 
; diz 7 | to go into the details of these matters with which I hay i 
“7 United States tariff. nected—the financial details ” 
Senator Stone. I have not asked you for the financial det I 
a asked you whether you handled the funds. 
. ‘ The > > — . » tn lc 9 } ry 
Tebowenge 15 per cent..| 60 per cent. anid a1c5 en ws one the funds? I do not. Th 
Tin PlMd. .casteenancaiees aicnibite abe nae ee | 45 per cent. ss a ah SP aeiaatia Did ot ome rien ‘control over that ey 
TMawete..,.; i aiiateamhsd dete an hidwiai 15 percent..} Do. | of it? ‘a Snes Oe any contro! over that fund, 
lt. a ote ee..| sere Mr. Granam. Not at all. It was paid to us } 
er ihe 2) oe ee per cent. .| 80 per cent. | Senator STONE. _Was any part of it paid out on 1 r order? 
Qareets. « <ocuktaseen wccecscvceeeese---| 20 per cent. .| 60 per cent. | Mr. GraHaM. No, it was paid to us. There was a nti 
GORA. «ie aii aehs debs adc 0 <ssh~ aoe. Obs. dks 45 per cent. ; roads committee composed of several t—the ] 
PRR, 400 sdb cahebtbis tan ddh oe 40s. 20 per cent. .| 35 per cent. | ard and other manufacturers and man turers bec 
Cotton cloth......... MR OB 2 a. 25 per cent. .| 50 to 60 per cent. | the money was put in by various people who th t th 
Gloves and mitts........ Siibiietin<cas 224 per cent.| 60 per cent. | terested, and they paid 
Hosiery , 25 per cent..| 45 to 65 per cent. | ° ° ° ° ° ° * 
Automobile farm trucks. .... 22 per cent..| 45 per cent. | Senator Stoner. While we are talking about the peon! 
PURGE. « i. ecebgtbebbbbaiideeiede edie... 20 per cent. .| Do. | I will ask you if vou ever represented the Distillers’ Security ¢ 
Celluloid goods, some kinds free, none | 25 per cent. .| 60 per cent. Mr. GrawHamM. We do not, Senator Stone, never rl ont , 
over. } were made to the committee of manufacturers by t disti | 
‘ UmderciOUN sv :0.00ssdsctesceuvets.. 224 per cent.| 45 to 60 per cent. | contributed a large amount to get the denatured yhol law | 1 
‘ Sait in bags......... boatalausten beets a | 11 cents per 100 pounds. and they stated that they have contributed cause of the in 
ARES. «. ccvegaluals eee wseeeeeeee--| 15 per cent...) 45 per cent. | their business. They contributed in their ‘proport also ft t 
ShOvelll.. sce én cbdeaee idndeies onsite < 20 per cent. .| Do. ! manufacturers of Danbury and the furniture manufacturers of Gray j 
Beythes. s vessesed seks Ceecceccccce J Do. | Rapids. They wanted this legislation 
GRONES. on ctimiieiRet ee, Bot “a Do. Senator Sronr. Then the Distillers’ Security Co., or th ) 
Chains (iron).......... Seececceces .....| 5 per cent...) 45 per cent and up. longed to it, did contribute? 
Knives and forks.......... dusésavcéece 20 per cent...| 50 to 65 per cent. Mr. GRAHAM. They contributed to the fund of this committ : 
RGTAOWOID steal tii ng Bindi, 5c ccc -«-.| 224 per cent.) 40 per cent. manufacturers; they did that. 
Sewing machines..................-.--| 20 per cent. .| 30 per cent. Senator Stone. How do you know it? 
oo SS OS” ee | 1 cent per pound and 30 per Mr. GRAHAM. Because the committee of manufacturers kept a i 
- cent on the package. | of all that was paid. 
AATNOMS . «oc eccvccccccseccccccccsecees|-++--G0....+-| 1} cents per pound and 30 per Senator Sronxr. Did you see it? 
; cent on the package. Mr. GranaM. I did not see the money, but I pr t they did I 
Window Missi ss Dons a inee ons 74 per cent. .| 60 to 75 per cent. did not see the checks. The Senator has asked me t estion whether 
RICO. . 5 ceeeccsecssccccecesevcccccceccs| OO COMts per | 2 per 100 pounds. we were employed by the Distillers’ Security Co We were not rhe 
; 100 pounds. Distillers’ Security Co. contributed to the fund that was raised for the 
FN ick dinette ali ae al 40 cents per | $1 per 100 pounds and 35 per | purpose of paying the legitimate expenses of printing and postage and 


, 100 pounds.| cent. other expenses. ; 
Jute bags re sateeeseeceeeesseesees-| 15 per cent..| 45 per cent. Senator Srone. I am asking how you know that the Distillers 


tton thread. ..........cceecceeeeeeee] 17) Der cent. Do. 






; curity Co., known as the Whisky Trust, contributed. How do you 

GlRBS WERE. 55 5+ dssecnssasenesseseeese 15 per cent... 60 to 100 per cent. know it? 

HAMP ChIMMEYS...........ee-0-- Seece 20 per cent. . 60 per cent. Mr. GranAam. From the committee of manufacturers Mr. Allen was 

Lik 6000S. «02 .-sereeeeeneee PTSerteraPece -do......| 45 per cent. the Secretary of that committe . 

es 66 snd Ged bode eids en eltesw ee clues ve Ga chien 45 to 60 per cent. Senator Stone. You mean your partner? 

th kek seer attr Sree —S 22} per cent.) 35 per cent. Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Allen was secretary of the committee of 

nae and shoes.............. 15 per cent. . . Do. facturers which had entire charge of the work of securing the } 

led... eo a 25 per cent. of the denatured-alcohol law 

Clocks and watches.” 60 per cent. Senator Stone. Was Mr. Allen a manufacturer? 

Bieyeles. +27 40 to 60 per cent. Mr. GranHam. He was not. He was secretary of the committee of 
FB oi citadedesieestbecdctoc’custscced 45 per cent. manufacturers. 


eee PO 


Senator Stonp. And representing them in that legislation? 
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Mr. GraHAM. In the same way that he is employed by the grange 
now. 

“ ween Srone. Did you ever represent the International Harvester 
20. in any way? 

Mr. GranaM. Never, except that Mr. Allen’s former firm, which was 
engaged in the collection of drawbacks, they collected 

Senator Stone. For the International Harvester Co.? 

Mr. Granam. To collect drawbacks. This was 10 or 12 years ago, 
and I do not see why I should have to go into ancient history about 
customhouse brokers’ fees, and anything of that kind. However, if 
the committee thinks it is material, I am perfectly willing to waste 
your time in answering these questicns. 

Senator Sronr. You represented a good many large enterprises on 
drawbacks, and in other ways, did you not? 

Mr. GrRanmaM. My partner's firm did formerly. He is not in that 
business now and has not been for 10 years. 

© ca me a * te = 


Senator Stonz. Do you object to stating the fee that you received for 
the denatured-alcohol matter? 

Mr. Granam. I decidedly do. I am not brought here to tell my pri- 
vate business for the last 10 years. I do not see what bearing it has 
on the question of reciprocity. 

Senator Sronz. If you object I shall not press the question. 

Mr. GraHAM. I do object most decidedly. 

Senator Stone. A pretty large fee, was it not? 

Mr. Gramam. Yes; but I am not inguiring about other large fees 
that have been paid to other gentlemen. 

* * coe a a = - 


Senator WILLIAMS. You have confessed, have you not 

Mr. Grawam. I have not confessed to anything, because I am not 
here to confess. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Then you have admitted, or you have stated, or 
have enunciated—you can use your own language—that you have re- 
ceived payment for preparing articles, letters, briefs, etc., to promote 
the success of or to defeat legislation. 

Mr. Grawam. Yes. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Now, then, I want to ask you another question. 
What is your other business, or have you any other business? 

Mr. Granam. I have no other business employment ex t as a 
writer. I am a writer on economic, financial, and commercial ques- 
tions of any kind. 

x * wm e * of a 


Senator Stone. Have you been in conference with representatives of 
other industries opposed to this reciprocity agreement? 

“Mr. GraHAM. What does the Senator mean by representatives of 
other industries? 

Senator Stonp. I mean just what I say. You know whether you 
have been in conference with men who represent other interests? 

Mr. GranaM. I have not. 

Senator Stons. Have you had any correspondence with them? 

Mr. Grawam. I have not. I met yesterday a gentleman for the first 
time at the hotel—I was introduced to him for the first time—who rep- 
resents another industry; I never met him before. He was brought 
up and introduced to me by a friend. 

Senator STone. Have you had any conference or correspondence with 
representatives of mee r manufacturers? 

Mr. GrawamM. I have had no correspondence with them. 

Senator Stone. You have administered rather severely on the news- 

apers. 
. ir. GRAHAM. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. Now, I will ask you about the men who make paper. 
Have you had any conferences with them? 

Mr. GraHAM. I have not. 

Senator Stone. Has your partner? 

Mr. GRAHAM. My partner is present, and will testify about that. 

Senator Stone. Do you know whether he has? 

Mr. GRawaM. My partner is here, and can testify to any nins in 
regard to what has been promised by any other outside interest, so 
called. We are employed by the National Grange, and paid at a rate 
that is satisfactory to ourselves, and if any outside interest chooses 
to appreciate our services by paying us, we are entitled to such pay- 
ment, and I do not think it is a matter for this honorable body to 
inquire into, and I shall decline to answer any further questions on 
that line. 

Senator Stone. Are you accepting payment from outside interests? 

Mr. Grauwam. I decline to answer that question, as to what I expect 
or what I might get. 

Senator Stone. Have you or your firm any arrangement with other 
interests for pay or for compensation for these services against reci- 
procity? 

Mr. Gramam. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Stone. You decline to answer? 

Mr. Granam. I do. 

Senator Stone. Why? 

Mr. Gramam. Because I do not think that is a matter pertinent to 
the investigation by this honorable committee. That is a matter, how- 
ever, for your committee to decide. 

Senator Stone. You are representing the grange? 

Mr. Gramam. I am not representing the grange. 

Senator Stonr. I asked you a while ago if you were also representing 
some other interests, and you said no. 

Mr. GraHaM. We are not. 

Senator Srone. If you are accepting compensation, you are repre- 
senting them. 

Mr. GramAm. We are employees of the grange. We are not repre- 


senting them. 
Senator Stone. Do you ¢ to receive compensation from other 
interests to fight this legisla if you do not intend to render them 
amy service? 
Mr. Granam. I decline to answer that. 
Senater Sroxr. How many interests are you accepting pay from out- 
side of the grange? 
Mr. GraHaM. I make the same answer. 
Senator Stone. You decline to answer? 
Mr. Grawam. I decline to answer. 
Senator Stone. Are you acquainted with Mr. Chester W. Lyman? 
Mr. Gramam. I am not; I do not know him; I never saw him. 
Senator Sroxz. Do you know whether Mr. Allen has had any con- 
ference with him? 
Mr. GrawaM. That is a matter with regard to which I will give the 
= answer. I decline to answer. You are inquiring into our private 
usiness. 
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Senator Stone. He is secretary and assistant to the pres 
International Paper Co., is he not? 

Mr. Granam. I do not know. I know that I do not re 
having seen him, and I do not know him, and I have hai 
spondence with him. 

Senator Stonr. Have you conferred or talked with your | 
“~— eonference that he has had with Mr. Lyman? 

r. GraHam. I appeal to you, Mr. Chairman, whether 
answer these questions as to my private business? 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Graham, you need not answer ar 
about your private business unless you desire to do so. \ 
your own judgment. ‘The committee have entered on the : 
might as well conclude it as briefly as possible. 

r.GRraAHAM. As I understood the very kind words of ¢ 
from Texas, who has expressed the view that there has | 


improper in the action of the grange, I want to say here t! 
of the National Grange has been backed up and indorsed 
individual member in the remotest corner of Maine, Orego: 


ington, and that if any reflection is to be cast.on the Nati 
because we may have promised compensation from ot! 
which were working to the same end, I = that is somethi: 
the grange knew nothing, could know nothing, and which | 
slightest effect on their action. They took action before th 

cated with us, sent out word to the granges, and members 
send in petitions and letters and protests before they had an 
cation with us; and it can not have, directly or indirectly, 

to the matter which your committee is considering, which, 
stand it, is this: Is the sentiment of the farmers of N: 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Pennsylvania genuine, or is it 
accelerated? 

Senator Stone. Is that your answer? 

Mr. GraHAM. My answer is, whatever relations we may | 
grange knew nothing about it at all. We have no arrange: 
anything, but we do expect or hope that any manufacturer 
ested in this matter and appreciates the work that we hay 
do will pay us for our work. If they do, I shall be very ; 
it, and 1 have a right to take it. 

Senator Stone. It may stend at that, so far as I am co! 
you are through. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I am through, just for the present. 


(From the testimony of Joseph H. Allen.) 


My name is Joseph H. Allen, of No. 11 William Street, N 

Senator STONE. hen did you begin to be connected wi 
paign against the reciprocity agreement with Canada? 

Mr. ALLEN. Why, we commenced the campaign immediat 
conference at the Manhattan Hotel with the legislative com 
grange. 

Senator Stone. What was the date of that? 

Mr. ALLEN. Why, I could not state specifically. It was \ 
or four or five days, I think, after the publication of the trea 

Senator Stone. After the President’s message upon it? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. Have you had frequent consultations sinc 
Gov. Bachelder ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; I think that we met not less than ¢! 
times after that at the Manhattan Hotel, and I am very cert 
had not less than four meetings in Washington. 

Senator Srone. Did you go to his own town in New [lan 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir; I have never been to Concord. I | 
him except at New York and Washington; I had oceasin 
Albany to see the commissioner of highways, and I think 
Bachelder there; but with the exception of that the on); 
we have conferred have been New York and Washington. 

Senator Stone. Did you confer with any of the manufactu 
ing the reciprocity treaty, with a view of interesting them 
you were making on it? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am pausing for an answer, because I can : 
that I approached any manufacturers. Some manufactur 
and talk to me, but I cam not remember that I approached 
facturers. 

Senator Stone. Did you ask any manufacturer at any tin 
to him that he should contribute to the expenses of the can 

Mr. ALLEN. I think to such manufacturers as came | I did 
suggest that they ought te contribute. I said it would pretty 
hard fight, probably, and it was not right that all the expe: i 
be borne by the National Grange. But up to the present ti \ 
have received nothing except from one manufacturer, and | 
objection to giving his name except that he asked me to ker) 
the committee ; but I can assure you that he does not manuf:ct paper 
or pulp and has nething to do with the lumber industry. 1 sub 
scription was made through the National Grange. 

Senator Stone. Do yon mean to say that that manufact 
tributed some mo to the National Grange? 

Mr. Atimn. No; approached Gov. Bachelder and asked the gov- 
ernor if it would be in harmony with the ideas of the Nationa! (iranze 
to make a subscription te us, and the governor told him t it 
would be. 

Senator Stone. Did you ask anyone, any manufacturer, or 


interested person of the mge to contribute or suc ta 
contribution should be made to fhe campaign ? 

Mr. ALLEN. I can not that I 4 There were seve! nu- 
facturers who offered to bute, and I said we would be \ id 
to receive 4 

* + * * cs * 

Senator Stone. What kind of manufacturers were they—w).t /incs 
of business? 

Mr. Auten. Well, I met Mr. Bronson, of the lumber compa! I met 


Mr. Has . 
Senator Strong. Mr. 
Mr. Attey. Yes, sir. 
himself to me. 
Senator Stowe. And did he contribute? 
Mr. ALLEN. He did not. ' . 
Senator Stronz. He offered to contribute, or did you me! zgest 
that he should? : 
Mr. ALLEN. No; T think the suggestion came from him. 
Senator Srons. That he would contribute? ia a 
Mr. ALLEN. He said that he would; or, rather, he said he ght 


= ought to. a 
nator Stoxs. And you with him that they should’ a 
; I would have taken a contrijuvon © 


Mr. ALLEN. Why, 
Senator Stowe. He did not give it? 


Bronson, of Chicago? 
I fed ‘naude sect him before, but he int 


he had given it. 
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af ArneN. He did not give it; no, sir. Senator S NE. Well. to Stat usters: you did not nd any t — 
: r Stone. What did he say about contributing? State. where ther ty ee lid n end any ’ 




































‘ Te was T 
Mr. ALLEN. I can hardly recollect so as to give an accurate answer to Mr. ALLEN. Not unless Gov. Bachelder forwarded to u letter fro 
sion. I might remark that this work we are doi nt ‘ an cutie teem oreanter, ti wacheieee Lerward t t letter from 
; distasteful to me. It has never appealed to us a . Tae > ee ee ee : , ' Se! re 
<ttien: it eertainly has never appealed to me. I ‘ ‘ a 
isappoimted than anybody else when the President mmoned | 4, = Waske Do you Y 2M. W nt of the 
( ess in special session, and I would be very glad to have it over | oe 3Ce ‘ 2 Co.? ; 
- >: and I told the legislative committee of the grang o at t ; ae Se0, Ss I do not know him. 
ting. I told them I should be very glad if we could ge it of : se ae Did you } 1 
fter giving all of our time, with a loss of two or three thousand : “psa 5 _ e 
4 ut . Ot; ca 
or Strong. I repeat my question. What did Mr. Bronson say to Se hemes eae 1a talk ab 
contributing to the expenses of this antireciprocity ~- | : [oe ie Wow ao - 
4 ntire ty « 
SnteN. He asked me if we would receive it. I said we would. | oe 2 “What 1 bat 
i he would have to take the matter up when be went to Chicago, | a a ae seats Le Ww o S ~: 
1id nothing more about it; and I do not think that I mentioned , : 
ipject to him, although I have seen him since, and I say that it . “ 
material to me whether he contributed or not. ‘i tes , + ; cdi 
ator Stone. Immaterial? 1 "" Aiaaiaatoe ae t A 
ALLEN. Yes; I was not very anxious to receive it. . Voolen ufacturers | y fin 
tor Stones. You were not anxious, but you wuld be glad t { ~ ; thy : . - : uid 
’ . , " - % 
\nLEN. Oh, I would not have refused the subscri my i ~ 2 * . 
: perfect right to offer it, and I had a perfect to take it. | . ; =" ; 7 
see that I did not + ee ee ae , l like to ask a esti { 
y Stone. How many other manufacturers did you confer Cat , ) 
biect here in Washington? ee geen ' 
ir. ALLEN. I did not confer with any, except those who m ioned a s a yared ! y 
the subject te me. I would like to make it clear im my answer that I | eager + —, 3, and a these t re calied in 
d approach these manufacturers; they spoke to me | g Ses ee ee L 1 over, df in ¢ L 
Senator Stons. I am asking who they were? | ¢: ee » the chairman of t ! 
Mr my. Oh, I saw Mr. Hastings, of the American Pulp & Paper | ere are ieee ; 
3 ‘ : (oor. Then y t at reat f 
Sena Tone. He is president of the—— | ~ i Wi 
Mr. AtteN. The American Pulp & Paper Association. weg oe oS DIY I : 

; * = * . 2 * } ad OL a ent : } . 
Senator Stonp. Did Mr. Hastings think he ought to contribute, too? Senator Smoor. Mr. Chairman, so that there will | » mi ke and 
Mr. Anuen. He certainly did. t all of the rat bsolut is jt le Ca 9 
s tor Sronn.. And you thought he ought? | t l Abstract anc the t rl A ract I 
Mr. Atnen. Well, I did not express any opinion. I said I would be ld like to file this and have put in the record the ; t} 

1 to receive it. He has not contributed. We have no ag | f there is no obiecti 
I him that he wili contribute, and I have no way to } ! CHAIRMAN. ‘he statement l put into the r rd 
him to contribute; but if he does contribute, I shall giadly take it. as : es re ae ; at a 
1 Sronws. You will keep it? | ‘ir. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. Presi »~ il had it led 
\LLeN. Well, I expect there will be a deficit anyway in our ex- | to make some rer ‘ks on this bill to-day. but I give notik now 
» that we would apply it to that. | that after the speech of the Senator f1 aaa sill Mr. a 
a Stone. Now, we have Mr. Bronson and Mr. Hastings, with | a a Se oe ees rom Lexas (| MP. DA r] 
whom you have talked upon the subject of compensation f your | tO-morrow, if time permits, 1 shall submit some I arks on this 
§ ices, ; au { hi 
Mr. Atnmn. Rather they talked with me, Senator. I did not approach 
t! . I think that is very important. THE STANDARD OIL. AND AMERICAN TOBACCO COS. 

. . ° ° ° ° ° Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to ve notice that 
Senator Sronp. Now, any others? iS i nie Mtn ofl ¢ ss eid ate eae 
Mr. ALueN. Lean not remember. I can not think of any. There may | aoe _ ee oe ce morning bus 

have beet I can not remember at the moment. | ll up the resolution known as Senate c rrent resolu 





Senator Stone. Do you know Chester W. Lyman? i tion No. 4 relative to the Standard Oil Co. and the A riean 
Atten. I have known Mr. Lyman for 12 or 15 years socially. I | riianeg C 5 tins F 
played golf with him. I had never known him in a busi 3 way.|- 

ve met him here in Washington. | EXECUTIVE 


Oo. prosecutions, and ask for action th ! 






tor Sronp. Did you ever talk with him about this fight against SESSION. 
recipro 


yt . . Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the n- 
Mr. Atten. Oh, I have talked with him more or less about it, and nine : 


ion of exeentive business 





yathized with him; I think he is right. 


“Senator Stoxs. Have you been to his office at 30 Broad Street? pie 0 1 was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
Mr. ALLEN. IT have. ( det on of executive business After 25 minutes snent 
Senator Stone. And have talked with him there about it? bs . : : 4 : Cit ny yg . 
Mr. Attew. Yes; I called on him there and talked with him about it. | * = ; SSIOn | coors were | hed, abu (at » OCOCK 
Senator Stove. Talked with him about ft over the phone? | I5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 


Mr. ALEEN. Possibly I did. : Thursday, July 20, 1911, at 19 o’clock a. m. 
Senator Stone. Did he say anything to you about contributing? ; ? 
Mr. Atuen. I think Mr. Lyman did, but my understanding was that — 
if we had any contribution from that interest it would come from the 
American Pulp & Paper Association. NOMINATIONS. 
Senator Stone. Mr. Lyman is the secretary and assistant president 5 , : ? 
of the International Paper Co., is he not? Executive nominations received by the Senate July 19, 1911 
Mr.. ALLEN. Yes, sir. . ‘ 
Senater Stone. That is a company interested in the manufacture of SURVEYOR OF CUS1 S. 
xrint paper; they have some 40 or 50 companies merged into the one . —_ nei es . : 
1olding, have they not? Andrew Fyfe, of Michigan, to be surveyor of customs for the 
Mr. Anuey. I do not know; they may have. I do not know anything | port of Grand Rapids, in the Stafe of Michi in f 
ut the company. Sheridan I’. Mast f | i 
Senator Stone. It ig frequently referred to as the Paper Trust? ee ; ; 
Mr. ALLEN. I suppose ft has been, and is, and will be. I have no} 
knowledge about how many mills they have or whether their mills are CoLLector or I INAL Ri 
antiquated or whether they will be. I have not paid any aitention | 
whatever to that side of the question. a yes ; : 
Senator Stons. How much force did you have in your employ to | revenue for the fourth district of Michigan, in place : nuel 
send out this literature? M. Lemon, resigned 
Mr. Attsy. Not very large; I think two girls for addressing en-|~ ~~ ” ou ; 
velopes and two stenographers. We do not require a very large force, RECEIVER oF P cM 
because this literature is often sent to the State masters of the yari . 
ous cranges for oa. Then, — the oo masters frequently Thomas H. Dawson. of Michigan, to be receiver of nl 
prepare their own circulars; get up their own literature. oneve at Mar tte ie ice John Jones. t ! rit 
_ Senator Stowm. You had two girls and two or three stenograph moneys at Marquette, Mich., vice John J : 
._ Th ‘ ; 
Mr. ALLEN. at is our regular staff, Senator. We employed no 4 ; 
extra help. & t 8 ° We : s Ozro A, Re wen, of Mic gan, | l 
Pn none. You used your regular staff in distributing this litera- | at Marquette, Mich., vice James J. Donovan, term expired 
Mr. Aten. Yes. PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 
Senator Hry x. : ey distribute ' : Yeo] | , n t 
m, excep ie an atte he said they distributed Lieut. (Junior Grade) Henry M. Jensen to |! » a lie 
Senator Stone. You send it to the masters of the State granges? | in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a 
_ dit. Auten. Yes; it was sent to Goy. Bachelder. Under his order we | , Sethian 
= sent literature te the various State masters, by express, for dis- | PoST MASTERS. 
ribution. In that way the work has been carried on very cheaply. ieee 
oe Saemn. You mean when literature was prepared you would ILLINOIS. 
distribution tn thats it to a State master or to some individual for Frank EB. Hurless to be postmaster at Mount Carroll, IL, in 
] 





REGISTE! 





in, to be register of the land ‘e 


t State? 
Mr. ALLEN. No; they all go to the State masters. place of William B. Nipe, deceased. 





I 
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KENTUCKY. 


Edwin B. Linney to be postmaster at Danville, Ky., in place 
of Edwin B. Linney. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
7, 1911. 

Wilbur R. Smith to be postmaster at Lexington, Ky., in place 
of Thomas L. Walker, Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 7, 1911. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Liewellyn E. Pulsifer to be postmaster at Natick, Mass., in 

place of Charles J. Wood, deceased. 


Fred C. Small to be postmaster at Buzzards Bay, Mass. | = ; 
| publicity of contributions made for the purpose of 


Office became presidential July 1, 1911. 
MINNESOTA, 


Jennie M. Gordon to be postmaster at Brown Valley, Mimnn., | 


in place of Samuel Y. Gordon, jr., resigned. 
MISSOURI, 


,ert Sumpter to be postmaster at Leadwood, Mo., in place of | 


Moses Elvins, deceased. 
MONTANA, 
Joseph Appolonio to be postmaster at Victor, Mont. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 


W. B. Hines to be postmaster at White Sulphur Springs, | 
| ings under the calendar set for to-day be dispensed y 


W. Va. Office became presidential July 1, 1911. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 19, 1911. 
UNITED States District JUDGE. 


Rico. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 
’ Andrew Fyfe, surveyor of customs, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
George Clapperton, collector of internal revenue, fourth dis- 
trict, Michigan. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Thomas H. Dawson, receiver of public moneys at Marquette, 
Mich. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Ozro A. Bowen, register of the land office at Marquette, Mich. 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF CENSUS. 
Roland P. Falkner, of the District of Columbia, to be Assist- 


ant Director of the Thirteenth Decennial Census, in the Depart- | 


ment of Commerce and Labor, vice W. F. Willoughby. 
POSTMASTERS. 


FLORIDA, 
selle Booth, Panama City. 


WISCONSIN. 
Frank H. Marshall, Kilbourn. 


INJUNCTION OF SECRECY REMOVED. 


The injunction of secrecy was removed from a special agree- 
ment for the submission to arbitration of pecuniary claims out- 
standing between the United States and Great Britain, signed at 
Washington on August 18, 1910. (July 19, 1911.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wenpnespay, July 19, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our Father, teach us the simplicity, beauty, and 
sublimity of the religious life apart from the creeds and dogmas 
of men, that we may walk together with Thee in faith, hope, 
and love; each for all and all for each; in the spirit of Him 
who taught us to pray: 

Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 

And lead us, not into temptation, but deliver us from Evil: 


For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. 


Amen. 
‘The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 15, 1911, 
was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr..Crockett, one of 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of th, 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Re); 
was requested: 

S. 2653. An act to amend an act entitled “An act 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had ) 
amendments bill of the following title, in which the 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 2958. An act to amend an act entitled “An act yy 


elections at which Representatives in Congress are el. 
SENATE BILL REFERRED, 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the fv 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to jj. 
priate committee as indicated below: 

§S. 2653. An act to amend an act entitled “An act | 


| revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary 
| Committee on the Judiciary. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to announce to 
that this is Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that th: 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama 
the proceedings under Calendar Wednesday be dis). 


| for to-day. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire of the ; 


| from Alabama what business is coming up in the Ho 


Paul Charlton to be district judge for the district of Porto 
| port on an appropriation bill. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand there is a con! 


The question was taken; and in the opinion of the ( 

thirds having voted therefor, the motion was agreed to 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL SATURDAY. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that \ 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Saturda: 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will designate Mr. Ito 
Arkansas, to preside on Saturday. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE | 
DEPARTMENT, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, at the request « 
tleman from Illinois, the leader of the minority, | 
election of Mr. CHartes H. Burke, of South Dakota, 
ber of the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior I 
ment, to fill a vacancy caused by the resignation of a \\ 

The SPEAKER. At the request of the gentleman fro | 
[Mr. Mann], the minority leader, the gentleman from A 
moves the election of Mr. Burke of South Dakota to a | 
on the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 1: 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed | 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Burke of Wisconsin w 
leave of absence for 10 days, on account of important ) 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. J. M. C. Smiru was granted 
to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving cores, 
the papers in the case of H. R. 2836, Sixty-second Congress 
adverse report having been made thereon. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE STEEL TRUST. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous co! 
the present consideration of the following resolution, \ 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 243. 
Be it resolved, etc., That the special committee created ur 


visions of the House resolution No. 148 be authorized to s 
or by subcommittee) at such places as it may deem necessi') 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky |\!'. ~! —" 
LEY] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
the resolution just reported to the House. Is there objec!" 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the, right to ©)" 
suggest to the gentleman that resolutions of this s" 
properly lie over, so that we could see them in print. 
such an emergency about this that it could not be « 
on Saturday? ; se 

Mr. STANLEY. I think so; yes. It simply gives us the rig 
to sit in other places than Washington. A similar t 
was passed the other day for another special committ’s 

Mr. MANN. It has been called to my attention that vir 
investigating committees are appointing small subev 


7 


Is t 
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where there fis no occasion for it, to carry on investigations 
echt to be earried on by the full committees, where all 
the minority members may attend and have notice. I would 

» to have an opportunity to look at this resolution. 

“Mr. STANLEY. If that is the only objection, if the gentle 
man will permit, I will say that this resolution is unanimously 
approved by the whole committee, and there is no disposition 

» the part of this committee to do anything of that kind. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I understand; but under the form of the 
resolution, as I caught it—and it is not always easy to get these 
hings by hearing them read from the Clerk’s desk—the gen- 
tleman may appoint one member of this committee to go to 
California and conduct an investigation with no minority mem- 
her present at all. 

M 


yy 
ou 


(r. STANLEY. Under the rules of this committee, already 


adopted, a subcommittee of that kind would not be appointed. | 


(ir. MANN. ‘The rules of the committee may be easily 
hanged. I suggest to the gentleman that he do not press his 
proposition to-day, and let it go over. 

Mr. STANLEY. I sincerely hope the gentleman will 
no disposition on the part of this committee to do anything of 
that kind. If any other committee is liable to do it, I submit 
to the gentleman that it will then be time to object. 

Mr. MANN. I will say, Mr. Speaker, there has already been 
a report filed in this House by a committee of investigation, 
based upon an investigation by a subcommittee, where the 
minority members were not only not notified, but not notified 
after they were requested to be notfied—a literally unfair 
proposition and unjustifiable under any circumstances. While 
I do not make any personal criticism of that committee or the 


chairman of it, whom I hold in as high regard as I do the gen- | 
tleman from Kentucky, yet we have some rights on this side of | 


the House. While we have not been very obstreperous in making 
objections to requests of this kind, still we are entitled to have 


our rights protected by the committees; and if the committees | 
will not protect them, we will have to protect them in the House | 


as well as we can. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker-——- 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
this resolution in its present form was not submitted to the 
committee. There was no bad faith in this. 


the city of Washington. I will ask the chairman if he is not 
entirely willing to omit from the resolution that portion per- 
mitting subcommittees to sit. 
the objection, and there is some importance in having this matter 
passed at an early time, if it is to be passed at all. 

Mr. STANLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I am _ per- 
fectly willing to have the subcommittee provision omitted from 
the resolution, with the understanding that at some future date 
the committee will not be precluded by inference even from meet- 


ing and agreeing to a resolution to allow subcommittees to sit, | 


if necessary. 


Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Of course, no action that was | 
taken here could cut off the committee from taking some fur- | 


ther action at some other time. 

_Mr. STANLEY. I am perfectly willing to have the resolu- 
tion passed as amended in that way. 

~ MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he modify his 
resolution. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 


Kentucky what additional expense, if any, will this resolution | 


ncur? 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not know that there will be any great 
amount of expense. It is more expensive to sit in New York 
than it is to sit here, of course. 

Mr. GARNER. 
nesses and haye them come to the city of Washington than it is 
for the committee to go to New York and sit there? 

Mr. STANLEY. I have never examined into that question, 
but I presume it would be. 

Mr. MANN. More expensive for the witnesses, undoubtedly. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not know about that. I know that 
committee has already had a resolution passed by the House 
authorizing it to sit elsewhere, and has gone to New York, and 
it seems to me that the anticipated expense of that committee 
would have paid for summoning quite a number of witnesses 
from the eity of New York to Washington. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The statement was made in reference 
to that committee that the illness of several witnesses made it 
impossible for them to come to Washington. 
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not ; 
object on a ground of that kind, because there is absolutely | 


The chairman was | 
directed to get the authority from the House to sit outside of | 


I think that would remove all | 


Is it more expensive to send for the wit- | 


one | 
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Mr. GARNER. That statement ha t been made in this 
. and unless very ood reason is give i his com te 

sitting outside of Washington, I shall object self 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The mere fact that é muinit Ly 
believe it desirable to sit elsewhere i t sufl _ com 
mittee should give the reasons which make it essary sit 
elsewhere. Under this resolution the i f 1 ry 
ld go to Brussels and sit there to investigat: wer he 
recent convention there. There is no limitat 1 whatever on 
the power that is given to the committ« 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York ol *t? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have not objected y: [ thou ) 
gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. MANN] was about to ol 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentu l 
to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. STANLEY. I do. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. As I understand it, Mr. § 
the purpose of this resolution is to permit the co 
hold its sessions in the city of New York, and tl rea si for 
desiring to hold those sessions there, as wa: d in the 


mittee, is that it would be a matter of great convenience for the 
committee to be, for a f days, at a point where it self 
eould have aceess to the books of the St el Cor] ition, Ww h 
are there. These books are very voluminous. There ar ly 
a comparatively few of them that we wish to see, but we can 
| not tell in advance what they are. It is impracticable to re 
move them all to the city of Washington. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I have not the floor. The gentle 
man from Kentucky [Mr. STaANtrey] has the floor. He yielded 


to me. 

The SPEAKER. Does the 
to the gentleman from Texas? 
| Mr. STANLEY. I yield. 


gentieman from 






Mr. GARNER. I want to ask the gentleman from Michigan 
whether it is contemplated that the committee will visit any 
other place than the city of New York? I have in mind a sta 
ment appearing in the press to the effect that t hairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Kentucl [Mr. STaniey] 

i had v ed Pittsburg and other points for the purpose of 
certai ¢ something about what the books « ain. I think 
the House ought to know something about the contemplated ex- 
penses of this committee before it is autl 1 to sit all over 
the country. 

| Mr. YOUNG of Miehigan. Mr. Speaker, so far as I know, it 
is not contemplated at the prese! to sit anywhere except 
in the city of New York, and I wish to say to the gentleman 


in the confidence of 
know how far 


resolution was 


from Texas [Mr. GasNeR] that I am not 
the majority of this committee and I 
| their intentions may go. As I stated before, this 
|} not prepared in the committee, and my understal 
| time was that it would bea resolution limited to the city of 
York, but I do not know that that was expressly 
New York meeting was the only one talked of. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 
| Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Certainly. 
Mr. STANLEY. In the committee—it is no secret—we re- 
| quested Mr. Barrierr to draw this resolution, and he did it. 


do not 


lin 
ging 


stated. 


Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. And that is the resolution. The whole com- 
mittee requested it. ; 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Is there any objection to limiting this inves 
tigation to New York? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. There would not be on my part. 

Mr. MANN. At this time? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. At this time. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will th i 
| tleman yield? 
Mr. STANLEY. Yes. 
| Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I hope there 
| will not be any captious objection to this resolution ing 
through just as it is so as to permit the steel investi on ¢om 
mittee to go wherever it thinks best It does not make any 
difference whether it costs a little more or a little less, it is « 
| the greatest importance that the committee 1 not be ha 
| pered in any way in getting at the facts. [t has! me perfeet 
| evident during the investigation as hitherto lu 1 


| can not do our work systematically uniess we g 
| For example, we get on the witness stand some 
has a knowledge of a large range of subjects con: 
| inquiry. We inquire of the witness as to one su 


individual who 
cted with this 
ject first, and 
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then of another, and then of another. He goes back to New | tions among the employees of the Steel Corporation or 
York and after a few days perhaps we send for him again. ment of that corporation toward their employees? 
The result has been that instead of taking up this inquiry Mr. STANLEY. Under this resolution we have tha: 
subject by subject—taking up, for instance, first, the question of | that question will be reached. Individual members 0: 
the absorption of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. and then the | mittee have investigated that question. If the ge 
question of the cost of steel rails, or the question of the ore | sires and will come to my office at any time, I would 
lands—we have to go skipping about from one branch of the | pleasure in showing him just exactly how far we ha 
subject to another simply because we have on hand witnesses | that respect in the way of accumulating data: but 
who understand many different phases of the subjects we are | been no hearing on that subject yet. This is such ; 
investigating. Now, if we go to New York—and it is our inten- | question we have not reached that phase of it, but we 
tion to go to New York if the House will allow us to do so— | mean to inquire into it. 
then we can take this inquiry up subject by subject. If, for Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
instance, we start in with the absorption of the Tennessee Coal | further, I want to say it is my opinion that this is | 
& Iron Co., we can easily hear our witness and then say to him | most important features of this question. 
that he may go back to his office and that we shall not again Mr. STANLEY. I entirely agree with the gentlen 
disturb him until we are obliged to do so. It is not unlikely | Mr. BUCHANAN, The conditions under which ¢! 
that he may inform us of somebody else there in New York | working, the methods that have been practiced by 
who can tell us what we wish to know. It will then be an easy | Trust in taking the liberties of their workmen away { 
matter to get the man we seek that same afternoon. Here in | employing a large per cent of foreigners while pre 
Washington we have found that we must continually send to | want a tariff for the protection of American workme 
New York for witnesses and then wait three or four days while | ing those foreigners while American workmen are w 
we shift to some other branch of our subject. I give it as my | streets, and absolutely coercing and taking their lil: 
opinion to the House that in order to conduct this investigation | from the men who have been employed by them w 
intelligently we must go to New York, and I also assure the exercise their influence as free American workmen 
House that if the chairman of the committee, Mr. STaNLey, : chairman as well as to this House I think this 
| 





desires to go to Pittsburg or anywhere else, I believe that it is | the most important features from the point of view . 
in the public interest that he shall have a perfectly free oppor- | mass of the workingmen of this country, and I did }; 
tunity to do so. [Applause.] time this committee was created that a sincere and « 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? vestigation would be made for the purpose of bringi: 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. the facts in regard to this matter, and I still hope 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the House is willing at | done. , 
any time to give to the committee every facility for holding The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
investigations and meeting wherever it is necessary. It seems Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
to be shown now that the committee ought to hold a meeting | understood the resolution was to be modified. 
in New York. There are so many of these committees operat- Mr. STANLEY. I agreed to a modification of the ; 
ing that we have to be a little more cautious in setting prece- | by striking out the words “by subcommittee.” 
dents than we otherwise would, and I suggest to the gentleman Mr. MANN. I would like to have the resolution 
that he modify his resolution to authorize the committee to | modified. 
meet in New York City, and he can bring in any other proposi- Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker—— 
tions as they are needed. The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentuc! 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, at the present time it is not | the gentleman from Georgia? 
the intention of the committee to go anywhere except to New Mr. STANLEY. I ysield. 

York. It is true that the chairman of the committee has been Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I proposed to 
in Pittsburg and has been in New York and several other places. | resolution be reported. 

Mr. MANN. No one is criticizing the chairman for that; The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the reso! 
quite the contrary. will read as amended. 

Mr. STANLEY. And I will say that I had the pleasure of The Clerk read as follows: 
going to the city of Pittsburg when the thermometer was about Be it resolved, etc., That the special committee created 
100° in the shade—— | provisions of House resolution 148 be authorized to sit at s 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has a peculiar idea of pleasure. | 't m4y deem necessary. 

Mr. STANLEY. And the pleasure of going through steel The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a po 
mills and standing around red-hot ingots at that temperature, | Chair hears none. The question first is on agreci 
If there is any gentleman in this House who thinks it is a pic- | amendment. 
nic, I will pay his expenses to go and try it. Mr. Speaker, I Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the resolution was 1 
wish to say this, that it may be necessary for this committee at | modified, so there is no amendment pending. 
any time to go to some other city besides New York. I will The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution as 
explain, We have been examining the books of the United The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed 
States Steel Corporation. We have an expert on those books. DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 

We have asked for certain documents, showing the cost of pro- Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the « 
duction, for instance. They produced the documents, giving us report on the bill (H. R. 12109) to supply a deficiency 
the number of tons, but tell us they do not think it is right to appropriations for contingent expenses of the House of 
show the cost of production. I will give that as a single in- sentatives for the fiscal year 1911, and for other pur! 
stance. They do not refuse to produce the document absolutely, | ask unanimous consent that the statement be read in | 
but they say they wish to consult the committee about it. report. 

There are to-day 10 or 15 highly important exhibits held Mr. MANN. On what page of the Recorp is it printed 


up in New York to which our representative has no access Mr. FITZGERALD. It is printed in Saturday's Rr 
awaiting the action of the committee. If we were in New York | 9947. 


to-day, we could settle that question in five minutes. I be- The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. ! 

lieve I speak for this whole committee when I say they are in GERALD] calls up a conference report on the deficiency ! 

deadly earnest. They have no purpose and no desire either to | ».:5 ynanimous consent that the statement be read 

squander the money in the Federal Treasury or to go upon a the report. The Clerk will read the statement. 

junket, and I know that it is absolutely necessary to a thor- Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of tle 

ough, honest, searching investigation of this corporation that I have not had time to look at it. 

this committee should be given a free hand to go and find the The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference 

truth wherever it may be necessary [applause], and for that first 

reason [{ think this committee should be absolutely untram- The Clerk read as follows: 

meled, as far as it properly can be, in making this investiga- onndusante uusoer. 

tion? the disagreeing votes 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? Houses ‘on the amendments of the Senate to fhe, lt a a 

IC TAN i su ea ons fo exp 
wainaa CHANAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a Hevee A eecelaatioe 44 Steal gene 1911. and for 


oses, having met, after full and free conference have agree’ 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield? neat and do jalesaiee to their respective Houses as follo 


Mr. STANLEY. I yield. That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 6 


use recede to the ame! 
Mr. BUCHANAN. I would like to ask the chairman of this | 4,2 t the House recede from 10, 11 ie 13, 14, 15, 16, 200 
committee if there has been an effort made to find out the condi- | agree to the same. 


ask 





of t 











1911. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
‘ Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
f .ws: In line 5 of said amendment, after the word * Congress,” insert 
following: “ being for the fiscal year 1912’; and the Senate agree 

he same. 


Th t the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of | 


Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
we: At the end of line 6 of said amendment strike out the word 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “hereby”; and the 


the 
follows: At 
“ herewith 
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| 


| 
| 
| 


: e agr o the same. 

. a y oy a recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
‘ollowing : “ For compiling and editing the edition of the Congressional | 
Directory for the first session of the Sixty-second Congress, to be ex- 


nded under the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing, $500” ; 


. i the Senate agree to the same. 


aaa Joun J. FirzGerarp, 
Cc, L. BARTLETT, 
J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


F. E. WARREN, 

Ropert J. GAMBLE, 

C. A. CULBERSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the House agree 
to the report. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I would like to inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee, in reference to the item for preparing the 
Congressional Directory, to whom that money has been paid, 
and if it is a matter of contract; that is, farmed out, or what is 
done with it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It has not been paid to anybody. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois, Has it been promised to be paid, 
then? ; 

Mr. GARNER. Who controls the employment of the man to 
make up the Congressional Directory? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. The reason I ask this is that it has 
come to my knowledge, and it has been told me, that the con- 
tract is given to some one for the amount of $800, and that he 
farms this out to some other person for $200 to do the work and 
pockets the difference. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, for a number of years a 
gentleman by the name of Halford, I believe it was, who had 
a seat on the floor as a representative of a press association, did 
this work. There has been carried in the legislative appropria- 
tion act each year $1,600 for the preparation of the Congres- 
sional Directory, and it is paid for two editions of the Direc- 
tory—$800 for each edition. My recollection is that it was stated 
that a gentleman named Henry had been employed by the Joint 
Committee on Printing to prepare the Directory, and that he 
was the person to whom the money was to be paid. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Is it a fact—does the gentleman 
know—that this man Henry does the work or secures the con- 
tract for doing the work and then sublets the contract to a 
man by the name of Sherman, in the Government Printing 
Office, who does it all for a matter of $200? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no information about that. I 
imagine whoever does the work has some clerical assistance. 
The Joint Committee on Printing has control of the matter, and 
always has had control of it. The item in the appropriation 


a 


| proof here on the subject. 


bill authorized the Secretary of the Senate to pay out of the | 


contingent fund the usual compensation. 

The House conferees insisted that some specific sum should 
be named, and the statement was then made that $800 was the 
sum usually paid and the amount to be paid for the work at 
this time; and accordingly that sum was specified, so that there 
would be no question as to the amount. 


Mr. GARNER. Does the Appropriations Committee, in its | 


hearings, make some inquiry as to the amount of money neces- 
sary to pay for the performance of this work? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
no direct control over this item. It appears that heretofore 
$800 has been paid for services of this character. The Joint 
Committee on Printing had the directory prepared. It was 
stated that it had made an arrangement similar to the arrange- 
ment made on former occasions, to pay the person engaged for 
the purpose of doing this work the sum of $800, and that as 
it was the duty of the Joint Committee on Printing to make 
the arrangement, the work having been done, Congress is under 
obligation to pay for the service rendered. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the contention of the gentleman 
from New York, then, is that the reason why the Committee on 
Appropriations did not have any hearings and investigate the 
necessity or the exact amount necessary to do the work is that 
they depended on the Joint Committee on Printing and its rec- 
ommendations as to what it should do? 


The Committee on Appropriations has | 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. 


The gentleman from New York did not 
make that statement. 
Mr. GARNER. Just one moment 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me interrupt. The gentleman from 
New York did not make that statement. This matter did not 
come before the Committee on Appropriations. It was a Senate 


amendment. 
Mr. GARNER. The conference committe 
Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will permit 
of 


ine to con- 


tinue the statement, the managers on the part e House did 
make some inquiry, and they had the ec in of the Joint 
Committee on Printing present at the conference, and he made a 
Statement regarding the matter. 

Mr. GARNER. May I interrupt the gentleman now? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to place the responsibility of saying 


to the House that it is necessary for $800 to be expended for the 
purpose of getting up these directories: and I understood the 
gentleman from New York to say that the Appropriations Com 
mittee had no hearing and that they depended largely upon t 
Joint Committee on Printing for their authority for making the 
appropriation. Now, I want the Recorp to show whether 
not the Committee on Printing made any investigation, 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no knowledge ~ 


or 


Mr. GARNER. And, if the gentleman will permit me to 
continue the statement—— 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no knowledge of what investi- 


gation the Joint Committee on Printing made. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing made the arrangement and had the directory 
prepared, as it has the authority to do, and it made the ar- 
rangement to pay the sum which heretofore has been paid for 
this purpose; and when the question came as to whether the 
House conferees should agree to an appropriation to pay for 
the services rendered under an arrangement of that character, 
the only question that the House conferees had to investigate 
was whether the arrangement had made—whether 
service had been rendered. 

The responsibility for the compensation to be paid perhaps is 
divided; because for a great number of years the legislative 
bill has carried an appropriation of $1,600 for each year, and 
$800 has been paid for the preparation of each Directory; and 
in the Sixty-first Congress, when a third edition of the Directory 
was prepared, $800 was paid to Mr. Halford for the preparation 
of the third edition of the Directory. 

Mr. GARNER. If I remember correctly, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FirzceraLp] has been a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee for some years. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Now, I ask him whether or not, as a 
ber of that committee, the committee investigated this item 
when it came to make the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1911; and if you did not investigate it, if it turns out as the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] has suggested, that you 
appropriate $800 a year for this work, and it is farmed out for 
$200 a year, is it not a matter of fact that the Appropriations 
Committee recommended $600 a year more than is necessary ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘That is not the fact at all. There is no 
The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Foster] makes the statement that somebody has informed him 
that the person who is engaged to do this work turns it over 
to somebody else to do the entire work and pays him $200 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fosrer] does not state that 
he knows that to be a fact. Neither the gentleman from Iili- 
nois [Mr. Foster] nor myself seems to have any information ag 
to the source or character of this informant. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I will say to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firzcerarp] that I think his colleague [ Mr. 
AKIN of New York], who is here, will be able to give him some 
more information directly upon this subject than I will be able 
to give, and I think there is something to this report that this 
matter has been farmed out for $200, and possibly the $600 is 
profit to the contractor for being the boss. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It may be, but—— 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. It seems pretty good authority. 

Mr. GARNER. Four times more than is ne 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The work of the preparation of the Con- 
gressional Directory has never been under my charge, nor has 
it been a matter of so much importance that I have attempted 
to trace whether the person engaged to do the work has done 


been the 


mem- 


essary. 


| all the work himself and kept the money, or whether he has 


engaged help and paid out some of the money. 

The work is done under the scrutiny of the Joint Committee 
on Printing. That committee has jurisdiction of this matter, 
and for a number of years the work has been turned over to 
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one of the men representing some press association or some Mr. FITZGHRALD. Mr. Speaker, I do not hear ¢! 

newspaper. The arrangement is made between the person se- | man’s request. 

lected and the Joint Committee on Printing, and following that Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The 

custom the arrangement was made in this instance. Whether | York [Mr. AKIN] has just made a ref: 

the gentleman selected found this task was much simpler than represented a Philadelphia newspaper 

the Joint Committee on Printing assumed, and that he could | or not I do not know. I know Mr. 

do it much more easily than anyone suspected, I do not know. responsible man in the newspaper business, 
Mr. GARNER. I was trying to ascertain, Mr. Speaker, from | standing in the city of Washington and throug! 

the gentleman from New York whether or not when this com- | He was formerly president of the Gridiron Club 

mittee comes to this item in an appropriation bill they simply | I ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. Aki 

take the statement of the Joint Committee on Printing as to the | inquiry made of the employee in the office was f 

amount necessary, or do they make an investigation? the gentleman from New York, and whether he saw 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, the gentleman from New York Mr. AKIN of New York. I will say this, I tek 

has never faced that situation thus far. The committee over | Henry three different times asking him to come to 

which the gentleman from New York has the honor to preside | see me in regard to making this change in my b 

has not originated an appropriation for this purpose, so that | he refused to come. When I went to his office I y 

this item not having originated with the committee, a different | he was not in, but I really think he was in. 

question entirely was presented. do not care whether he is a Gridiron Club man or ' 
The Senate placed an amendment upon this bill providing Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may be 

that the usual sum for the preparation of the Congressional | speaking for a man whom I have not seen recently, bi 

Directory for this session of Congress should be paid by the Sec- | happen to know. I am making inquiry whether t! 

retary of the Senate out of the contingent fund of the Senate | had followed up the investigation apparently b« 

for the Directory as prepared and published under the direction | young man who told about the $200 arrangement. 

and supervision of the Joint Committee on Printing. The man- Mr. AKIN of New York. All the work I ean find | 

agers on the part of the House believed that the expression “the | to erase the word “Republican” and put in the word 

usual compensation” was somewhat too indefinite and insisted | crat.” That is all I can find out. 

that the sum to be paid should be specified, so that there would Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. And for which he is paid 

be no question of what the sum was to be paid, Mr. AKIN of New York. And got $600 for doing s 
Mr. AKIN of New York rose. Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I should 
The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from New York yield? | ask the gentleman another question, Mr. Henry has | 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, when I can finish this | Has the gentleman beep aware of that fact? 

statement in a connected manner I will yield, but until then I do Mr. AKIN of New York. Maybe that made him sic 

not desire to be interrupted. The managers on the part of the Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I a1 

House sought to ascertain under what circumstances the Direc- deavoring to obtain a fair hearing for a gentleman 

tory had been published, and they ascertained that it had been been accused upon the floor and who is not here to + 

—- and published under the supervision of the Joint Com- himself. I know absolutely nothing about this matt 

mittee on Printing, and that the Joint Committee on Printing that the Mr. Henry who has been referred to by the ¢ 

from New York is an entirely responsible and wholly r 

newspaper man. I want to ask the gentleman from N 

whether he knew Mr. Henry has been very ill recently 


Mr. AKIN of New York. He was not ill at that time. 
the part of the House were able to have the Senate managers Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman : 


agree to state that the amount to be paid should be $800. did not see Mr. Henry and attempted to get him over | 
Mr. AKIN of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman phone. Does not the gentleman think that is rather «1 


yield? statement to make in this way when Mr. Henry has 1 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from New York. | seen and no word has been had from him upon the 


Mr. AKIN of New York. Mr. Speaker, I had occasion to take at all? 
this matter up in regard to my being misrepresented as to what Mr. AKIN of New York. Mr. Henry was exp 
my politics were in this House. I saw Mr. Smoor, and I found there within an hour, so his wife told me, and—— 
that the trouble lay with a man by the name of Henry, who Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the gentleman « 
had charge of this work. I then proceeded down to this build- mn a great newspaper office, or a printing office where « 
ing where this gentleman, Mr. Henry, had his office, he having the bt work is done in compiling data and work of that } 
work in charge, as I supposed. I did not find Mr. Henry there, . Mr AKIN of New York. Undoubtedly I have, sir. 
but I found a man there named Sherman, who was compiling the |- Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman wi! 
Directory, and I wanted to know of him why it was that in os of the newspaper offices in his own State, he w 
my biography the word “Republican” had been stricken out | °@° en employed, some of them unfortunately, it ‘ 
and the word “Democrat”-put in there. Mr. Sherman, it ae 7 ler nanan ae who do a great deal of rout 
appears, had the paper in his pocket, instead of having it in on vers pasa direct and edit the work. 
the files, and I asked of him why that was, and he said, “for | >°M® OBE f New York. Let me interrupt the 
my own protection.” I said: “Did you change it?” He said:|. Mr. AKIN of } Wh euatee Ste @herman’s at 
“No, sir; I did not.” I said: “Who did?” He said: “Mr. | just at that point, Vien tee he said Mr. Heory hi 
Henry changed it.” I said: “ Now, if you will tell me the truth | this raped - +. aie ee oe ae te Then he 1 
about this matter, I will see that everything is all right as far as | Lim mm — = Seat Ge wrete the word “D 
you are concerned, but I want to know the truth about it. How | Tsht, give on tes Li ‘ae Madteeam wala he requ 
much do you get for doing this work?” He said: “I get $200.” od a a sepaae © to see Mr AxIN to find out 
“ How much is paid to Mr. Henry?” “Bight hundred dollars.” | that he had belie’ go NO ieshim or not 
“And what does Mr. Henry do?” “ Why, he is a press agent for | Matter was Sa ry Pe y eee BERGE @ ount 
some paper in Philadelphia.” “Does he ever come here?” Mr. MOORE $ er it it. It is a matt 4 
“Occasionally, but not very often. I have done the work with | to be paid I know not ~ a but is wentioman b: 
my wife after 6 o'clock at night, after my work was through | the committee has repor ve a it affects the cl 
with in the Printing Office; I have come here with my wife and | ment which is serious, so far oa to. eich Mr. Hi: 
compiled this Directory for $200.” - man concerned, upon an attempt to reuch Mr. © 
Now, Mr. Speaker, that is the statement the man made to me. | telephone. : ; ie Tos. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- Mr. AKIN of New York. They bad the aS 
man yield? just as Mr. Sherman has got it, and it is locked p 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield | 80 that he can put it on to Henry if there is any | 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? it. It is in his handwriting. Is it not a fact that 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield to the gentleman. Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a tact that 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I want to get | considerable doubt as to ge 
the attention of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Axrn] for Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. nom i New York [M 
a moment. He has just made a statentent with regard to a The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New k 
gentleman whom I know very well, and I wanted to inquire of | GERALD] has the floor. uy wil 
him as to that gentleman. Mr. FITZGERALD. I would be perfectly A ¥ 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York has the | Speaker, to give gentlemen some information, bu 
floor. say that the conversation between those geutieue 


had made an arrangement with Mr. Henry to edit the Directory 
and had agreed that he should be paid $800 for that work; that 
$800 was the amount that hitherto had been paid for the prep- 
aration of an edition of the Directory, and then the managers on 
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conducted in such a way that I am unable to hear whether I 
am being criticized or not. 

Mr. AKIN of New York. Not at all. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for order, so that the gen- 
tleman from New York can recover from his peevishness. 
[ Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York has the 
floor and the control of the time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentlemen will speak loudly 
enough so that others can hear their conversation, I have no 
objection to their making whatever statements they may see 
proper to make. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York should remem- 
per that we Members on this side ought to be able to hear as 
well as those on that side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is correct 
This is a matter which affects the Public Treasury, and the 


' 


| the Democrats up in my district. 


Members of the House and the Speaker have the right to | 


hear what is said. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania if he desires to ask a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania was attempting to interrogate the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Akin] from the floor, but was prevented 
from continuing by the Speaker, who directed all Members to 


Gentlemen in the aisles will take their seats. | 


their seats. The gentleman from Pennsylvania was unable to | 


hear the two gentlemen from New York, and that is why he left 
his seat: now he is endeavoring to make himself heard through- 


applause. ] 

I want to ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. AKIN] a 
litle further about his “exposé” of Mr. Henry. Is it not a 
fact that the objections which seem to have arisen in the gen- 
ileman’s mind in regard to the payment of the sum for the 
compilation of the Congressional Directory were due to the 
designation of the gentleman as a * Democrat,” when he should 
not have been so designated ? 

Mr. MANN. That is the claim. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. AKIN of New York. This matter came up through my 
investigation of the whole matter. , 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman blame 
Mr. Henry for not being able to designate the gentleman when 
the gentleman was unable to designate himself? 

Mr. AKIN of New York. The biography was written in my 
own handwriting, by myself, and my name was set down there 
as a Republican. 
his own hands. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How was the gentleman placed 
in his own description of himself? 

Mr. AKIN of New York. He was designated as a Republican. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker-—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I bave not the floor, but ] 
would be glad to yield for a minute. 

Mr. MANN. I wanted to ask the gentleman from New York 


Pennsylvania 


Mr. Sherman says Mr. Henry did it with | 


| $800 when they might have got the work done for $2007 


Mr. BUCHANAN. I want to propound an inquiry te the gen- 
tleman: Did not the people in the last election rub out the word 
“ Republican” and insert “* Democrat ’’? 

Mr. AKIN of New York. The Republican was rubbed out by 
{[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, it is not at all a matter of 
surprise that the gentleman who is expected to prepare this 
Directory made some slight error in the cataloguing of my col 
league from New York. My recollection is that i 
early Democratic caucuses my colleague | Mr. 


n one of the 
g AKIN of New 
York] was listed on the Democratic caucus list as | 
ent Democrat, and it was believed that he would participate in 
Democratic caucuses and affiliate with the Democrats in the 
House. My recollection is that he was nominated by the Demo 
crats and by the Independent Republicans. 

Mr. AKIN of New York. Now, I hope the gentleman will st 
this correctly. I was not nominated by the Democrats. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Was the gentleman indorsed by them? 


1 


an Independ 


Mr. AKIN of New York. Yes. There is a great deal of dif- 
ference. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then, on the gentleman’s own statement, 
under the election law of the State of New York the gentleman 
was “nominated” by the Democrats, and I am technically cor- 
rect in my statement. The gentleman was nominated by the 
Democrats, and his name was in good faith placed upon the roll 
of the Democratic caucus. 

information was afterwards conveyed to one of his colleagues 
that he was not a Democrat and would not act with the Demo- 


| crats in the House. 
out this Hall to the satisfaction of the Speaker. [Laughter and 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, may I - 

Mr. FITZGERALD. One moment, if the gentleman pl 
The name of the gentleman from New York [Mr. AKIN] was 
taken from the Democratic roll. It is just possible that under 
these circumstances an error could be made in good faith by 
the person designated to compile the Congressional D 
in characterizing the polities of the gentleman from New York: 
but Mr. Henry, the gentleman in charge of this work, is a gen 
tleman who, as I now recall it, has been representing 
papers here for some years. I am slightly acquainted with 
him. He is a man of integrity. My recollection is refreshed 
that the statement was made in conference that at the time the 
gentleman was engaged in this work he was not engaged in 
newspaper work, and that this was his sole occupation at the 
time. It may be that he did employ other persons to assist 
him more or less in the compilation of this work, but I 


ense 


recrory 


some 


would 
not like to characterize him in an improper manner without 
having his side of the matter properly presented. 


Mr. AKIN of New York. The question is whether they paid 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


| FiTzGERALD] yield to his colleague |Mr. AKIN]? 


if he thought every flowery statement in these biographical | 


sketches which are furnished by Members themselves, with a 


view to advertise themselves, is to be taken as literally true, | 


and if it would not be weli for the man in charge to exercise | 


generally such discretion as he has done in this case? 

Mr. AKIN of New York. If the gentleman from Illinois 
can find anything flowery in that description of myself, he is 
welcome to it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. It may be in the very iact that the gentleman 
describes himself as a Republican. 

Mr. AKIN of New York. I am not ashamed of either side, 
but I am going to be put down there exactly right. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, in line with what the gentle- 
man from Ilinois [Mr. MANN] has said, with the biography of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. AKIN] before me. in 10 
lines I see he twice states in that biography that he is a farmer 
by occupation. I would like to inquire if the gentleman does not 
think that one statement of that kind would be sufficient? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. AKIN of New York. If the gentleman will read it more 


carefully, he will see that I stated that my father was a farmer 
and that I am a farmer. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 





Mr. AKIN of New York. It is just the difference betweer 
$200 and $800. That is the question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker . 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr 


FirzGERALD] yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [M 
Moore}? 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I do. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvani E: I desire to ask a questi n of 
| the gentleman from New York [Mr. AKIN]. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not care to have the two gentleme 


conduct a debate in my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York refuses to 
yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, will tl! 
from New York [Mr. Firzcerap] yield to me’ 

Mr. FITZGI RALD. Yes: I will yield to the gentile 
the purpose of asking a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to ask | 
presence of. his colleague from New York [Mr. AKIN], wl 
he thinks S800 is too large a sum of money for editing a 
which contains so many biographies and so much statist 
detail as this? 

Mr. AKIN of New York. It is, if it can be done for $200 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I want to get back to the subject. 


It appears that the Committee on Appropriations has been car- 
rying in its bill for each Congress $1,600 for the compilation of 
the Congressional! Directory—$S800 for each session. We are un 


able to determine whether the Committee on Appropriations 
made any investigation on its own behalf as to the necessity for 
this amount, or whether it took the word of the Joint Com 
mittee on Printing as to the amount necessary to do it. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, it is to be hoped that this discussion has drawn the 
attention of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
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to the fact that this work may be worth the sum of $200 rather 
than $800, and if the Joint Committee on Printing fail to call 
the attention of the Committee on Appropriations to this mat- 
ter. when they go to make up the next bill, that they will of 
their own initiative try to ascertain what it is really worth to 
edit this publication, and not pay some man four times what it 
is worth simply to supervise it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
Appropriations will take care of itself when it originates any 
matter. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, I want to say—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me make my statement, please. The 
Committee on Appropriations will be able to answer questions 
put to it as to such matters, but I do not propose that the gen- 
tleman shall attempt to hold me responsible for the action or 
the failere of Committees on Appropriations in the past. 

I am not responsible for what has been done in the past. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] has been in Congress a 
great many years. The legislative bill has carried $1,600 each 
year that he has been here for the purpose of having the Con- 
gressional Directory compiled, and I have never heard him 
before ask any inquiries, or anybody else, as to the propriety 
of that appropriation or its expenditure. It has been expended 
this time as it has been all of the time that the gentleman has 
been in Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman know whether the House 
passed a resolution reported from the committee of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Garner] a few days ago to, pay a con- 
siderably larger sum than $200 to some man for making a little 
comparison, that required only a pair of shears and a paste pot, 
on the rules of the House? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It did. 

Mr. MANN. And now he speaks of paying $200 for the edit- 
ing of a volume containing much new matter. It is a wonder 
the gentleman from Texas did not make the inquiry he had in 
mind then. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Texas, as a member of 
the Committee on Accounts, did make some investigation in this 
matter, and the testimony before that committee was to the 
effect that the man for whom the appropriation was made had 
earned the money, and that he had earned it himself; that he 
had done the work himself, If the testimony before that com- 
mittee had developed the fact that we were appropriating or 
proposing to appropriate $300 for his services, and that in 
reality he had not rendered that service, but had employed some 
one else to render it, for the sum of $50 or $100, I imagine the 
members of the Committee on Accounts would not have reported 
that resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Just what they did do was to report the resolu- 
tion for the principal and for an employee. 

Mr. GARNER. Exactly. 

Mr. MANN. For both cases; and in this case they did not 
report a proposition to pay the employee, but only the principal. 
The same policy was pursued in both cases, so far as the work 
was concerned. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me make this statement to the gen- 
tleman from Texas: There was no testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that somebody else had anything to 
do with this work, and the gentleman who seemed to have that 
information kept it carefully to himself. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I have not been criticizing the 
Committee on Appropriations. I simply call this to their at- 
tention in order that they may investigate the matter them- 
selves and ascertain whether there is being four times as much 
paid for this work as is necessary. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if we can pass from this item, 
which is not very important, in this report to some of the other 
items, I would like to ask the gentleman from New York a 
question. I see that it is proposed to make available for the 
fiscal year 1912 an appropriation for investigations for the 
fiseal year 1912 in the Senate. How can that be called a defi- 
ciency appropriation, such as would authorize it to be in this 
bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For the current fiscal year there was 
appropriated $25,000 for the payment of expenses incident to 
investigations conducted by the Senate. For the fiscal year 
just ended $25,000 was appropriated. The Senate had expended 
about $12,000 of the appropriation for the fiscal year just ended, 


| 


and the statement was made that in view 


JULY 19, 


of the investi 


being conducted by the Senate at this time it would requir 
money, and that it desired to have it appropriated at th: 
so that there would be no question that there would be 
funds to enable the Senate to conduct the investigation 


now engaged in. 


: Mr. MANN. Yes; but there was ample money to cond 
investigation, certainly until the next session of Congress. 


when I offered an amendment to this bill in 
day, the gentleman—and I do not criticize 
to it because it was not a deficiency. I 
should be so much more liberal in allowin 


in items which are not deficiencies when we do not allow 


bers to offer such items, 


the House t! 
him for it— 
do not see w 
g the Senate ¢ 


IW 


Mr. FITZGERALD. There was this difference: Wh 


gentleman offered his amendment the fisca 


1 year 1911 | 


been concluded, but when the Senate proposed to ma! 
balance available for the current fiscal year it was at thai 


in the fiscal year. 


Mr. MANN. That does not make a particle of differe 


Mr. FITZGERALD. And the gentleman 


understands a! 


fact that in a matter like that the Senate would insist a 
House would have to yield upon giving it the money it re 


for the appropriations, 


Mr. MANN. Not at all; not on this kind of a bill it \ 


not. 


Now, may I ask the gentleman about another item in tl 


amendment numbered 9, proposing to rec 


ede to the St: 


Georgia jurisdiction over the site on which is located th 
Federal building recently sold to the city of Atlanta. 


ought not to be placed in a deficiency bill. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, if 
Mr. MANN. Why is it in there? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. While the legislation did not pa: 
larly belong to an.appropriation bill, it is highly im; 


and it seemed to be the only way by which 
be enacted. 


this legislatio: 


Mr. MANN. That bill should be reported from the « 
tee that has this matter in charge in this House—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). And could be called up « 
unanimous-consent day and passed by unanimous consent. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is 
could not be reported—— 
Mr. MANN. If the House will not act 


mistaken; that 


on these things 


ought to have a quorum to act on them when they come fr 


Senate. But what warrant is there that 


the House ma 


makes a rule not to report a bill that nobody objecis t 


lets the Senate add it on as an amendment 
agree to it? 
‘Mr. FITZGERALD. The majority has 
rule about that under the ‘Constitution. 
Mr. MANN. The majority has a right 


and the House 
a right to un 


to make any f 


rule it pleases, and in this case it has made a foolish rul 
reacts upon the Members of the House. What reason is 


when the House will not take action upon 


an original | 


tion to which no one objects, that it should ask the Se: 


tack it on a bill to which it does not in 


any way relat 


proposes to have that passed practically by unanimous c 
in the House? It ought to come up on the Unanimous ( 


Calendar. 
Mr. FITZGHRALD. Well, it practically 
Consent Calendar. ; 


is on the Una 


Mr. MANN. Well, if it takes unanimous consent 
time, it ought to be considered on Monday on unanimous- 


day. We have been trying to get a unani 


mous-consent < 


this House all this session of Congress. Here was a bi! 
ought to be passed, but the House refuses to pass itain the | 
lar way—a bill to which no one would make objectio 


has some Member go over to the Senate and 
to protect the majority of the House. 

Mr. FITZGHRALD. The gentleman is 
inated with a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, this originated with 


appeal to the + 
mistaken; this 


the city of At 


and was first introduced in the House as a bill and afters 


taken up in the Senate. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. The sole Senator 
listed on the side of Atlanta—-— 


from Géorgia i 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman from New York 
remember there was a good deal of talk here some wees 


about the Committee on Rules -nominatin 
membership of the Steel Trust investiga 
the Sugar Trust investigating committee. 


g to the House !! 
ting committee 
Does not the ¢ 


n 
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man really think this matter is one that could properly go 
before a Democratic caucus and be determined by it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The unfortunate part about the matter is | 
I know of no way by which you can send a House bill with | 
Senate amendments to a caucus. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I did not want the Appropriations 
Committee to assume any authority which it did not have, inas- 
much as the Rules Committee refused to do so. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It has not. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous 
consent the House committed this bill, with these amendments, 
to conference and appointed managers on the part of the House, 
and it devolved upon the managers on the part of the House | 
the duty of adjusting this difference between the House and the 
Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And the managers on the part of the | 
House have done nothing contrary to the instructions of the | 
House in this matter. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield further, on another | 
item in reference to an appropriation of $5,000 and $150,000 for 
Fort Mason, Cal.? Why should we put that on a deficiency 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the 
Mason business? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was because the administration, in its 
attempt to keep down expenditures during the past fiscal year, | 
deliberately cut down the estimate of the amount that was re- 
quired; and inasmuch as this money is needed by the Ist of 
September, it is necessary that it should now be appropriated. | 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is endeavoring to protect the 
administration? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. * No. The gentleman from New York is 
anxious to appropriate the money required to enable the Govy- 
ernment to conduct its business. [Applause on the Democratic 


gentleman mean the [Tort 


side.] Congress in 1907 authorized contracts to the extent of 
$1,500,000 for the construction of a depot at Fort Mason. It 
appropriated up to the close of the last Congress $1,150,000. An 


estimate was submitted in the sundry civil appropriation bill 
for $200,000. 
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| that way with calendar proceedings? 


In the examination before the Committee on | 
Appropriations it appeared that all the reports indicated that | 
the work would be completed by the 1st of October, 1911, and | 





that $350,000, the balance of the amount authorized, would be 


required. The Quartermaster General stated to the Committee | 


on Appropriations that he had prepared an estimate of $350,000 | 
and submitted these facts to the Secretary, but that he had been 
directed to eut his estimate to $200,000, and the recommendation 
was made to appropriate the amount estimated. 

Now, the other day an estimate was submitted from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in which he called attention to the fact 
that the Secretary of War, in transmitting his request for 
$150,000, stated that the work would be completed by the Ist of | 
September, 1911, and that the reason why the $150,000 had not | 
been asked for in the last session of Congress was because at 
the time of the submission of the estimate of $200,000 it was | 
believed that $200,000 would be sufficient for the purpose during | 
the present fiseal year. Of course, that was an inaccurate state- 
ment, evidently due to the fact that the Secretary of War was 
not familiar either with the statement of Gen. Aleshire before | 
the Committee on Appropriations or with the action of his 
predecessor in directing that the estimate be cut. 

; Mr. MANN. Was this estimate sent to the House on this 
item ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
gone to the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Then somebody was exceedingly derelict in the 
depertment, if they needed this money so badly, when they did 
not awake to the fact until after the deficiency bill had left 
the House and had gone to the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this theory of departments, 
after a Dill passes the House, sending in estimates with the 
expectation of having the Senate put in amendments, very often 
such as the House would not agree to if considered by the Com- 





It came to the House after the bill had 


mittee on ons or considered by the House outside of 
a conference report. Why does not the gentleman throw out 
this item in conference? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. These gentlemen who have the con- 
tract will have completed their contract by the 1st of Septem- 
= and they are entitled to be paid, regardless of this mistake. 
sea MANN. They should take their chances and look out 


Mr. FITZGERALD. They could recover the money if it w 
. y t was 
not available. But we should not penalize the contractors by 


denying them payment when the money has been earned. 


| tied hand and foot. 


Mr. MANN. Now. as to the item in reference to amending 


| the naval appropriation act, the gentleman from Tennessee, the 


chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, has introduced a 
bill to cover that. Why does not the Committee on Appropria- 
tions leave that to the Naval Committee to report upon? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs requested the conferees to care for this 
item. 


Mr. MANN. Very well. The chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs is a very distinguished and accomplished gentle- 


man, but he is not the entire committee. He introduced 
and it goes before the Naval Committee. Why can not 
Naval Committee act on naval affairs themselves? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘They did. 

Mr. MANN. Why was not this put on the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar and called up on Wednesday and passed? Why 
do we every time miss unanimous-consent day and dispense in 
That item could 
reasonable explanation 


i bill 
the 


have 
been disposed of in that way and a 
given. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has read the statement 
and is fully informed about it. 


Mr. MANN. I have read the statement of the Secretary of 
the Navy, but I will not say that I am fully informed on the 
subject. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will explain this item, if the gentle- 


man desires the information. 

Mr. MANN. I desire to inform the gentleman now that if 
it is to be the policy of the majority side of the House that 
it will not have its own committees report legislation, but pro- 
poses to have a lot of these things tacked on to various bills 
that go to the Senate after they reach the Senate, it will here- 
after take a quorum to pass any of these items through the 
House. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I do not know who has the 

The SPEAKER. 


floor 


Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


FITzGERALD] yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE]? 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I do. 


Mr. PAYNE. I think my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
does not understand exactly the position and condition of the 
Democratic Party in the House. He does not seem to under- 
stand that that party is in abject fear of itself. It does not 
dare trust itself to come into the House here and do anything. 
It refers everything to the Democratic caucus, and Members are 
They come in here, and they do not exer- 
cise even what judgment they have upon legislation. They had 
a fearful example here one day - 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Just let me finish this statement and then I 
will yield. They had a fearful example one day upon that sidé 
of the House of what they might do if they only had a char 
They came in here with a campaign-publicity bill, and for some 
reason or other they had not put the lid on. They had 
pledged every Member of that side to vote down any amend 
ment that was offered here in the House as to that bill. 

Things went along smoothly until the gentleman from Ka: 
[Mr. Jackson] one day offered the most sensible amendment in 
the world, that that bill should apply to primaries, and it 
debated here in Committee of the Whole, and enough gent 
acted on their own responsibility, and actually had the courage 
to vote for that amendment, so that there was a majority for it 
in Committee of the Whole, and the bill was reported with that 


ns 


was 


lemen 


amendment in it. Then they began to tremble Abject fear 
took possession of them again. They did not dare trust them- 
selves or their party, and there was a hurrying and a seurrying 


around here, until finally they got enough votes to vote the 
amendment down in the House, and sent the bill over to the 
Senate without that amendment in it. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. PAYNE. I wish the gentleman would wait until I finish 
my statement. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
a little. 

Mr. PAYNE. 
tienee—— 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
tleman’s speech. 

Mr. PAYNE. The bill went over to the Senate, and for some 
reason or other there are Democrats in another place who are 
not afraid of themselves, or afraid of their party, and they do 
not put everything up to the caucus. They do not bring in a 


New York yield 


I can help the gentleman’s speech 


If the gentleman will 


possess his soul in pa 


I should like to improve the gen- 
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bill and say it must go through without the crossing of a “t” Mr. PAYNE. He is going to give us just what the « 
or the dotting of an “i.” They do not come in with a bill, to | from Kansas asked? is 
amend the tariff, perhaps, where really important interests are Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Oh, no. 

at stake, and where our friends over on that side see the force Mr. PAYNE. I do not know, but he is coming alone , 
and effect and good sense of amendments that are offered, and | 10-cent-a-vote proposition, and maybe he will vote for 
yet feel that under their hide-bound caucus rule they must vote | presume likely he will as his zeal sometimes outruns 
down every amendment. So these gentlemen in another place | cretion. 

amended this sacred publicity act. They were not scared about Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. If you are referring to the < 
it. They had sense enough to see the force and effect of the | Amendments to the publicity bill, you would better re; 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Jack- | of the House next week, if you do not favor them, bec, 
son] here in the House, and they put it into the bill, and I | will be put to the test. 

understand. now that my good friend from Missouri [Mr. Mr. PAYNE. Oh well, Mr. Speaker, I am willing to } 
Rucker] has at last got it through his cranium that that is a | 10-cent-a-vote proposition in the bill if they want it. 1¢ 
good thing to have in the bill, and that it ought to go in, and I | body wants it, I do not care to object to it. I do not . 


A 
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understand he stands ready now to surrender. kind of a publicity bill or how drastic it may be. I wou! 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Oh. no. welcomed one in my district at any time during the | 

Mr. PAYNE. If no caucus action binds him, he is ready to | years that I have been running for Congress. ; 
surrender on that amendment and let it come into the bill. My Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I am glad to hear the gen: ‘ 
friend from Illinois [Mr. MANN] must look out for the other | Say that, and I hope he speaks for his whole party. . 
side as well as this side, and must make allowance for the Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Speaker, my colleague fro: 
bands by which the other side are bound. York [Mr. AKIN], whom I understood has decided to | 

Mr. MANN rose. gressive Republican—I do not see him now—had a litt), 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield to | culty, of which he spoke a moment ago, with some « 
the gentleman from Illinois? ; at the Printing Office, and it occurred to me that his pro] 

Mr. PAYNE. I do. would be to ask for an investigating committee on that 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman from New York [Mr. Why, we have got 22 investigations, a list of which | 
PAYNE] think that the greatest example of wisdom shown by | 2 morning paper of yesterday. We are investigating t}, ( 
the Democratic side of the House is that so far they have left | Trust; Sugar Trust; Controller Bay land tangle; India: 


all these propositions to be really perfected by the Republican | Scandals; trust-busting expenditures; effort to oust Dr. \\ 
Senate, being afraid to do anything themselves in the first in- | threatened extinction of Pribilof seal herd; governmen' 


stance? [Laughter on the Republican side. ] District of Columbia; irregularities at the Washingt 
Mr. PAYNE. Oh, of course. Yard and alleged general extravagance in naval ser 
Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? leged persecution of Lewis publications;.Railway Mail = 


Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. troubles; alleged favoritism shown to Maj. Ray, United . 
Mr: RUCKER of Missouri. I want to say to the very distin- | Army, and other charges; extravagance in the United Stites 
guished gentleman from New York that the gentleman from Mis- | Army; charges against Attorney General Wickersham 
souri has not surrendered, but the forces of Democracy are | nection with Alaskan syndicate frauds; parcels-post pri 
united and we are going to capture the Republicans in this | and other postal-service matters; fire protection in Gov 


House. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] buildings and governmental methods of constructing | 
Mr. MANN. By giving us our way. ment buildings; violations of civil-service laws; creos«\: 
Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Yes; we are going to give you | Valuations; Government’s rental of the Union Building 

gentlemen more than you want. The gentleman knows very well | eries on sugar frauds; irregularities in the customs s01 

that every Democrat has always stood for the utmost publicity Now, why in heaven’s name do not some of you gent 
that could be obtained, but—— “ | that side, bursting to get into the newspapers on so 


Mr. PAYNE. Why, Mr. Speaker, what does the gentleman | gation, as chairman of the committee or as the aut 
mean by stating that after the vote that was seen here in the | resolution or something of that kind, some of you ¢ 
House, where they voted down all sort of publicity or any kind | who have been trying to find and have found no band \ 
of publicfty in the primary? jump onto, why, in heaven’s name, do not you come 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the Democrats had | With a resolution appointing a committee with an «| 
in mind a recollection of the fact that within a very short time | tion of $25,000 to investigate the great question of w! 
before the vote referred to was taken another body had de- | colleague is correctly put down in the Directory of | 
stroyed publicity by striking out of a House bill the provision | a8 a progressive Republican or an independent Den 
requiring publicity before elections. With the new conditions | Will bring you fame; else you may sit here through tli's 
existing at the far end of the Capitol, and anxious to try them | Congress and get none, Some of you who are anxious 
again, we submitted to them a clean-cut proposition of publicity | the people once more in your district, having succ™ 


before elections. We did not intend to have it loaded down | fall, why do not you come in? Here is an opportuni! to 
here by amendments proposed by those who would like to defeat | all budding statesmen, an opportunity afforded to that side o! 
the enactment of a publicity law. I make no reflection upon | the House to get almost as much fame from that as yuu ld 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Jackson], the author of the] really to go into a Democratic caucus and say you did your 
amendment referred to, whom I am sure was sincere in his | thinking under your own hat; that you wanted to hea s 
position. But we wanted the bill to go through the House in a | bill discussed in the House by both sides, so that the «| n 


form in which we hoped it would be acceptable to the Senate. | may be fairly brought out, before you pledged yourself | 
Let me ask the gentleman, did you believe when we passed that | would be guided by the wisdom of a single man in m: 
bill, or at any time before the last week, that the Senate would | a schedule, whether that man happened to be a Membec 
ever enact such a bill as they have now tendered to the House? | House or an alleged expert; that you would vote ¢ 


Mr. PAYNE. Why, yes. amendments which were put into the bill, and you would s‘: | 
Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. You did? by it, no matter how ridiculous a bill it was or how muc! rd 
Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. [Laughter.] the amendments might make it. Oh, gentlemen, embrace 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Then the gentleman is the most | opportunity and come on. While the lamp holds out to 
credulous man in the Republican Party. Nobody else believed it. | the vilest sinner of you may return in the next election |! | 
Mr. PAYNE. I may be credulous, but it happened to turn out | on that side of the House only jump on this propos'' 
that way. Brother Akin. [Applause on the Republican side.] a 
Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Let me say one other word to the Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate ()' 
gentleman. I believe some gentlemen are quaking to-day, not | colleague’s memory is so short. While it is usual to he 
Democrats, but gentlemen quaking not for fear that bill will not | bewail the fact that this side will not report legislation, | 
: pass, but for fear the House will pass the bill which has been | recall and others do recall that when that side of the ! 

tendered to us by the Senate, and well they may quake. was in the majority and was convened in extraofdinary ~ 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, there is no iron-bound caucus | it merely delayed the appointment of committees so 1! a 
rule governing this side of the House. We are not afraid that | could hold a club over the head of every individual Mew! 
the boys are going to get out of the traces. We are not trem- | that side of the House to see that the wishes of those in « 


bling over here. You are doing all of that shaking in the boots. | were carried out. Was the gentleman afraid of that s de of 
The gentleman says he is going to give us more than we ask. | the House doing business? They were afraid even ll 
Are you going to give us more than the Senate asks? that side of the House to be permanently fixed in col 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. But the Senate proposes vastly | assignments so the Members might be allowed to vote o* = 7 
more than the gentleman from Kansas asked. pleased. My colleague speaks about the Democratic caucus. 
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of course he is unfortunate in belonging to a party that can | the knowledge and information is possessed by that side or not 


not get its members into a caucus, and has not been able to do 
so for a great while [applause on the Democratic side] ; but my 
colleague is a party man who has now become a progressive, 


believing in the right of the individual Member to act according | 
to the dictates of his own free will, untrammeled by party | 


lictation. 
tinguished former Speaker in his transit to the progressive 
stage. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. PAYNE.’ Does my colleague yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. Why in the world were you so prompt in ap 
pointing committees if they were not to do anything? Was 
there any other reason under heaven for appointing them except 
the fact that you wanted to get the patronage that went with 
the committees? [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, yes. One other reason was that we 
wanted to put the Republican incumbents out of their 
That in itself was a sufficient reason. 

Mr. MANN. That is committee patronage. That was just a 
grab job, without the prospect of their doing any work. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask, Mr. Speaker, that my time 
ded 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks that 
his time be extended 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, if the committees had not 


puaces, 


te 


I congratulate him upon having followed our dis- | 


been appointed the Republican officials, the Republican ap- | 


pointees, would have held their positions, and there would have 
been no one in a position to have compelled them to have done 


any work. The committees of the House have not been idle, | 


even if they have not reported many bills. They have con- 
ducted various investigations which may not have been any 
more pleasing to that side of the House than they have been 
to the administration in the results so far obtained, and I have 
no doubt, without regard to any partisanship in the matter, 
that those investigations will have a wholesome effect on the en- 
tire administration and be of great benefit to all the depart- 
ments of the Government. 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I merely want to 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


My colleague broke into poetry. I can reeall a little squib I 

read a short time ago and will recite it for his benefit. It ran: 
A wise old owl lived in an oak 
The more he lived, the less he sg; 

Mr. KENDALL. Does the gentleman fi erty to-quote 
poetry without the authority of the Den s 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know of no re fre of 
speech within parliamentary limits in the Hous 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman want ie extended 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will extend it in the R » Tam 
willing to admit that I am net such an adept in etry as my 
colleague from New York [Mr. Payne]. It 1 sas v 

A wise old owl lived an oak 

The more he lived, the less he spoke; 

The less he spoke, the » he heard 
Why can't you be like it e d a1 

After having relieved himself, as he has to-day, of this burden 
that was resting upon him over the failure of the Democratic 
Party to live p to their obligations, I he m colleague [| Mr. 
PayNe| will rest in peace, because [ can assure him that this 
side of the House, at the appropriate time, \ roceed not only 
to eliminate all the iniquities from the bill which partly bears 
his name, but to correct many of the abuses that exist in other 
laws and in the administration of the Government. 

Mr. MANN. Manana! 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? A 
moment ago the gentleman spoke of having saved Si 0,000 by 
the abolition of useless offices. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My recol m is that the 
announcement was made a few months ago to the country a 
large that $188,000 was to be saved by the al if these 


offices. Will the gentleman say whether new 
created—— 


Mr. FITZGERALD. 


Oh, no. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Or whether there is now a 
| revision of the figures, or how does the entleman account for 


say. in answer to the suggestion of the gentleman, that if the | 
purpese of appointing committees in this House was to give ! 


Democrats patronage, somebody has forgotten something, be- 
eause I have not received any patronage. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman declined it when the House of- 
fered it to him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not look at the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker] when I made that statement. [Laugh- 
ter.| I did not say that that was the sole purpose, but,I am 
frank to make the statement that it was a sufficient justifica- 
tion to turn out Republican employees, and not only that, but 
it enabled the House to abolish useless positions in the or- 
ganization of the House which were costing the country $100,- 
000 annually. That in itself was sufficient justification. 

Mr. MANN. 
all the committees? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The committees were necessary in order 
to carry out the program. 

Mr. MANN. They did not abolish any of the committees. 


What had that to do with the appointment of | 


_Mr. FITZGERALD. Of course, if we had pursued the prac- | 
tice of not organizing this side of the House, as was pursued in | 
former Congresses when that side controlled, the white-but- | 


toned mandarins, the select few who had control and manage- | 


ment of the House, could have done the work and could have 


regulated all the affairs of the House, of the committees, and 


of the caucuses. Only they would have been necessary, and 
the Members at large would have registered their wili. 

My colleague talks about tariff legislation and Democratic 
caucuses. Why, when the Republicans were revising «|! the 
tari’ schedules opportunity was given to us to offer amend- 
ments to only a dozen items of the bill. We, on the other hand, 
have given you opportunity to introduce amendments ad libitum, 
and we have had the courage to vote down all the bad amend- 
ments that have come from that side, and we have no apologies 
to offer for so doing. 

Mr. MANN. And you had the ignorance to vote down some 
very good ones. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Of course, Mr. Speaker, in the case of 
persons who have long been in eontrol and in authority, it is 
difficult for them to acknowledge that there is any knowledge 
or wisdom existing anywhere but with themselves. But we 
ane perfectly willing to rest our case with the country in the 
coming election and to have the people determine whether all 


the difference between $100,000 and $1SS8,0007 


Mr. FITZGERALD. The House is waiting for another body, 
controlled by the political associates of f1 tleman frem 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], to finish another part of the work, 


and the balance will be saved in withholding the extra month's 
pay. 
Mr. MANN. That original statement still remains a matter 


of vivid imagination. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I merely wanted to know 
whether there had been any retrogression in the policy of the 
Democratic Party as announced then? Because there was a 
statement made to the country at large that $188,000 was t 
saved, and the gentleman who is at the head of the Committee 
on Appropriations now fixes the amount saved at $100,000 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I did not fix the amount that w 
be saved. I fixed the amount that, by action so far taken, will 

| be saved annually; and as soon as action is 

| resolution which will dispense with 34 useless police a 
the Capitol the work will have been completed. As the 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] may have some infl 
in another body. not controlled by the majority of tl i 
perhaps he can accelerate action on a resolution which will he!p 
to bring about that happy result. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the g i 1 yield 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman says that the po ‘ 
| useless. I received a notice the other day from the Serg 
Arms, telling me to lock my door, because son ne has ' 
the key that unlocks the doors, and that therefor ep 
men all have to be on guard to protect the pre ‘ty of 
Members. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That key probably v by <« 
those policemen who expects to lose his job. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I w y that it 
was lost by the superintendent of the Of! Bu ng, \ 3 
Republican, whose office has not been changed. It wa 
out of his office. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That was because of a lack of policemen to 


ee 


guard it. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Oh, no; that is be 
less act of a Republican official. 

Mr. MANN. It is because of a lot of your inefficient, incom- 
petent policemen whom you have put on new here. 


‘Anse 


of the eare 
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Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Oh, no; the superintendent is your 
officer, who is still in charge. 

Mr. MANN. You have got any number of new men around 
here who do not know which way to go in the Capitol to get 
out or get in. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Firtz- 
GERALD] has the floor. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, if nobody desires any fur- 
ther information about the bill—— 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman stated a moment 
ago that they had saved already $100,000 in the organization of 
the House. Does the gentleman make that statement seriously? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am quite serious to-day. 

Mr. MANN. I challenge the statement, and I would like to 
have the gentleman produce now or hereafter any proof of that. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I would like to say this, Mr. 
Speaker, that the record shows that the saving in the month of 
June over the month of March, when the Republicans were in 
control, was nearly $9,000. 

Mr. MANN. But the month of March had a lot of extra 
salaries voted. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Oh, no; just on the regular em- 
ployees. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have compared the statement of 
the month of March and the subsequent statement. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. We have also. 

Mr. MANN. I will be very glad to compare it with the gen- 
tleman, and I dare say I can pick his figures to pieces. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. The gentleman may be able to on 
some technicality, but on the actual figures that is the showing 
as it comes from the different departments of the Capitol. 

Mr. MANN. But I got the figures from the disbursing clerk 
of the House, and if they are correctly given to me the gentle- 
man is mistaken, not in his statement of the fact, of course, but in 
his assumption of the effect of the fact. In the month of March 
there were extra salaries provided. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not many; just a few. 

Mr. MANN. Why, there was a considerable increase, and the 
gentleman’s committee reported in a deficiency appropriation 
bili carrying a number of bonuses. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Probably some enrolling clerk. 

Mr. MANN. They are all on the pay roll in the same way, 
and the amounts are charged, and I challenge the statement. 
Let them produce the statement and make a showing that there 
has been a saving of $100,000 in the organization of the House. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Recorp the monthly statement of the em- 
ployees in the month of March and in the month of June. 

Mr. MANN. And I ask unanimous consent that the gentle 
man from Illinois at the next meeting of the House have the 
right to present that to the House and explain it to the House. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. We will print it in the Recorp as 
soon as it can be made out, where it can be read. 

Mr. MANN. I have the statement, and I want to hear the 
gentleman explain it: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] 
asks unanimous consent to print a certain statement in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that on next Saturday the gentleman 
from Illinois have time to make comments on this statement. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Speaker, on page 3, getting back to 
this deficiency bill, section 8, respecting the appointment of an 
attorney in the Printing Office, I want to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my time be extended for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask if the Printing 
Department has an attorney, or if it is contemplated to appoint a 
new attorney? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the amendment to which 
the gentleman refers was eliminated. The House did not agree 
to it, and the Senate receded. There was an attorney in the 
Printing Office until the 30th of June, and the last Congress 
abolished the position. The purpose of this amendment was to 
reestablish the place, but the House conferees would not yield, 





_over pages of debate to find what the Senate really did, 


If there be no further information desired, My. s), 
ask for a vote on the question of agreeing to the 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to t}, 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the conference 1 
agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. FirzGERALD, a motion to reconsid 

vote was laid on the table. 


PENSION LEGISLATION. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
address the House for 40 minutes on the present stat) 
sion legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks 1; 
consent to address the House for 40 minutes on tly 
status of pension legislation. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I will not object to tha: 
if it is made on the next committee discharge day. I \ 
to it on any other day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois obje 

CAMPAIGN PUBLICITY BILL, 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would | 
the Chair will lay before the House the publicity bi 
2958) with Senate amendments, as I desire to make 
in relation to it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest he can not lay 
the House. The gentleman, as I understand, is going : 

a request to have it printed, and to lay it before th 
would require action. 

The SPEAKER. The best way is for the gentlen 
Missouri to ask unanimous consent to make a statement 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will do that, Mr. Spea! 
Speaker, I want to say the bill reported from the Se 
morning contains very important, drastic amendments 
House bill as we passed it; amendments far-reaching 
scope and effect... I am sure it is desirable that Memb 
a chance to know the details of those amendments | 
House takes action on it, and for this and other reasons | 
it is not proper to act upon the Senate amendments 
present time. I think I voice the sentiment of gentleme: 
both sides of the aisle when I say it is not desirable | 
the measure up to-day, and I therefore ask unanimous sent 
that the bill may lie on the Speaker’s table, and that the [lous 
order the bill as amended printed, and that the amend 
properly numbered. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I hope there will be no 
tion to that request. The amendments are numerous. 
in question is what is known as the campaign publi 
The Senate has adopted a large number of amendme 
have hot been printed, and the only way by which any Member 

ean find them is by wading through the ConGressionav |! D 


a> 


La 


absolutely essential that the bill shall be printed with 
ate amendments numbered so that they may be int 
considered and discussed in the House, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks 
mous consent that the publicity bill, with Senate amend 
printed. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Printed and each amendment numbered 

The SPEAKER, And that the amendments be pro| 
bered. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I asked that the ame 
might be properly numbered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled P 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12109. An act to supply a deficiency in the | 
tions for contingent expenses of the House of Represen es 
for the fiscal year 1911, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Il 
now adjourn. = 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at‘1 o'clock au! 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet on Saturda) ' 
July 22, 1911, at 12 o’clock m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive commun!1''s 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows i 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmittine. ; 
a letter from the Chief of Bngineers, report of examination «\ 














1911. 
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enrvey of Kansas River up to Argentine, Kans. (FH. Doc. No. 
O4): to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations. 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, trans- 
mitting, in response to House resolution No. 73, information 
relating to the seal islands of Alaska (H. Doc. No. 93); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce 

.] Labor and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Tnder clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 12608) to im- 
prove navigation on Black Warrior River in the State of Ala- 
buma: to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 12609) granting land for 
the equipment and maintenance of the University of 
Mexico; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 12610) to amend the act of | 
June 1, 1910, entitled “An act to authorize the survey and allot- 


ment of lands embraced within the limits of the Fort Berthold 
Indian Reservation, in the State of North Dakota, and the sale 
and disposition of a portion of the surplus lands after allot- 
ment, and making appropriation and provision to carry the 
same into effect”; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A Dill (H. R. 12611) authorizing the 


New | 
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Secretary of War to award the congressional medal of honor | 


to Second Lieut. Eteinne de P. Bujac; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 12612) to allow two per- 


sons, both of whom are qualified homestead entrymen, to file | 


a joint homestead application; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 12613) 
to amend section 57, subsection n, of the act to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States, ap- 
proved July 1, 1898; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 12614) for the erection of a 
public building at Gallatin, Tenn.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12615) making appropriation for the con- 
struction and equipment of a Weather Bureau observatory on 
Crab Orchard Mountain, Cumberland County, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12616) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to supervise the erection of monuments and markers and locate 
the route of “ The Great Stage Road,” also known as the “ Wal- 
ton Road”; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12618) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a building thereon at 
Ashland, in the State of Oregon; to the Committee on Public 
suildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12619) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a building thereon at Grants Pass, in 


the State of Oregon; to the Committee on Public 


suildings and 
Grounds. 


_Also, a bill (H. R. 12620) to provide for the purchase of a | 
site and the erection of a building thereon at Corvallis, in the | 


State of Oregon; to the Committee on Public 
Grounds. 


By Mr. McoGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 12621) increasing 
the limit of cost of enlargement, extension, remodeling, and im- 
provement of Federal building at Bath, Me.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

sy Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 12622 


J ae he 


suildings and 


) providing for the erec- 
tion of a Government building for post office and other purposes 
in the town of Skowhegan, in the State of Maine; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK : A bill (H. R. 12623) to incorporate the 
American Numismatic Association; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 12624) to amend “An act to 
protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraint and 
monopolies,” approved July 2, 1890; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12625) to in- 
corporate the Italo-American Alliance of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 12626) to im- 
prove the navigation of the Connecticut River; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. HAMLIN: Resolution (H. Res. 244) m ding for > 
consideration of House resolution 240; to the Committee n 
Rules. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: Resolution (H. Res. 245) as to 
the conduct of L. P. Summers, collector of internal 1 r 
the sixth district of Virginia; to the Committee on Expend 3 
in the Treasury Department. 

By Mr. DENT: ‘Resolution (H. Res. 246) approvi report } 
59 of the Committee on Expenditures in the S 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the State ] nt 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Joint resolution (11. J. Re l itl . 
re nig free or reduced transportati mi to mie 1 i the Gy ad 
Army of the Republic, United Spanish War V« 
whenever attending regular annual encat 
conventions, and for other purposes; to the Co 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Concurrent res m (H. ¢ ) 
to print additional copies of the report on “ The ¢ ‘ 
phoid in the Army by Vaccinat ; tl ( l 

| Printing. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial from the Legislature of Wis 
memorializing Congress regard to the « } ment of a 
parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

| Roads. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of V go « 
gress to initiate or participate in a world I 

| international peace and the policing of the g 
Committee on Foreign Affairs 

By Mr. COOPER: Memorial from the Legislatt Ww 
sin, memorializing Congress in regard to the estab ent of 
parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. KONOP: Memorial from the Legis ire of Wi \, 
memorializing Congress to grant Indian » the St ) 
the Committee on Indian Affairs 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin, 1 
izing Congress to take proper steps toward a « s 
amendment providing for initiative, referendum, and re ) 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin, asking 

| Congress to take proper. steps for the adoption of an amendin« 
to the Federal Constitution providing that such Constit: 1 
may hereafter be amended by the initiative; to the Comn a 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin, rel to 
national constitutional convention; to the Committee e 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisco i g to 
the Sherman antitrust law; to the Committee on the J 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisco mel 
izing Congress regarding passports issued by the United § 4 
Government; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin, 
Congress to initiate or participate in a world-wide movement f 
international peace and pclicing of the high seas; to the « 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin , 
Congress to take action compelling interstate railroads 
gage directly in the business of carrying and delivering e 

| to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


| with fishways; fo the Committee or 


| 
| 
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Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsi relating to 
the sending into any State of money or campaig: ( 1 
violation of the corrupt-practice law of that State: to the C 


mittee on Election of Presid 
tives in Congress. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature 
izing Congress to grant to Alaska a Territo1 
ment; to the Committee on the Territorieg, 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of. Wis 
izing Congress to cause all dams owned by the United ; 
and maintained in and the Fox River to be eg l 
i the Merchant M l 


ent, Vice President, and Ik 


ncross 


Fisheries. 


Aiso, memorial from the Legislature of WI! , 
Congress to enact a law imposing a suitable ( , 
upon crafts navigating the Great Lakes and con water 
to the Committee on the Merchant Mar . 1 | es, 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of ¥V ‘ re] to 
ownership and operation of railroads ship lines 
necessary for the opening of the Alaskan ‘Territory and the 
constwise trade: to the Committee « t} Publie Lands. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of W in regard 
to the establishment of a parcels post; to the ¢ ee on the 


Post Office and Post Roads. 


i 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12617) granting an 
increase of pension to Harvey N. Connerly; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 12627) granting an in- | 


crease of pension to Charles Perry; to the Committee on Inv atid | 
Pensions. 

ity Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 12628) granting an increase of 
pension to Matthew M. Yorston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 12629) granting an increase of pension to 
Myron S. Harding; to the Committee on Invalid Persions. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 12630) for the relief of 
Geronimo Baca; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 12631) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Christopher C. Hawkins; to the Committee 
on Pensions 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 12632) granting an increase 
of pension to James Te ller: tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12633) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Westeott to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BR got N: A bill (HL. R. 12634) granting an increase 
of pension to James W. Shrout; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12635) for the 
relief of the estate of John Brannom; to the committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill CH. R. 12686) granting a pension 
to Nettie Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill CH. R. 12637) granting a pension to 
Charles A. Meissenberger: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12688) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Farling: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

“Also, a bill (H. R. 12639) granting an increase of pension to 
bale im B. a ks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ll (H. R. 12640) granting an inerease of pension to 
Jol in B unti ing: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: A bill (H. R. 12641) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Gragan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 12642) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Kelley; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12648) granting a pension to Samuel T. 
Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12644) granting an 
increase of pension to Salmon H. Wright; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 12645) granting an increase of pension to 
William Morton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12646) granting an increase of pension to 
De Witt C. Hayes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12647) granting an inerease of pension to 
William Seal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12648) granting an increase of pension to 
John Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12649) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph P. Bright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12650) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua M,. Conn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12651) granting an increase of pension to 
John Baer, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12652) granting a pension to James K. 
Waltermire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 12653) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph B. Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Dlinois: A bill (H. R. 12654) granting a 
pension to Georgia Kelley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (TI. R. 12655) granting a pension to George W. 
Irvin; to the Conunitice on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12656) granting a pension to F. M. Red- 
dick: to the Comm ittes » on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12657) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Rice; to the ¢ suaeinen on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12658) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles J. Fogarty, alias H. C. Davis; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. BR. 12659) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Hobbs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12660) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Carman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12661) granting an increase of » 
J. W. Beckett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensio 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12662) granting an increase of ; 
S. Tschappat; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12663) granting an increase of 
Joseph Baigley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensioy 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12664) granting an increase of ), 
Abram McCoy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 12665) granting an increase of 
Jonas 8. Giesey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensiv: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12666) granting an increase of | 
David S. Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pens 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12667) granting an increase of 
John B. Driggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensio 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12668) granting a pension to 
Burdette; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12669) granting a pension to J 
right; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12670) granting a pension to J 
lor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12671) for the relief of Mic! 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12672) for the relief of Her 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12673) for the relief of Henry 


| to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


3y Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 12674) granting 
of pension to William MeGowin; to the Committee 
Pensions. 

ty Mr. GARNER: A bill (H. R. 12675) for the 1 
heirs of James McGloin and Esther McMullin; to t! 
on Claims. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 12676) granting 
of pension to Reuben H. Crosby; to the Committee 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 12677) granting a 
pension to John W. Urban; to the Committee on Inva 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 12678) granting 
Laurence Buckley; to the Committee on Invalid | 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12679) granting a pension t 
nedy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12680) granting a pension to C 
Higgins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12681) granting an increase 
John Lanning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensi 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (1 
granting an increase of pension to Samuel Mooney ; 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 12683) 
crease of pension to Benjamin F. Rollins; to the ( 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 12684) granting 
eertain Indians who served as scouts in the Siow 
Indian wars; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12685) granting an increase of 
Bernhardt Elzenhoefer; to the Committee on In\ 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 12686) grant 
to William L. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 12687) granting 
Jane Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensio: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12688) granting a pension to \\ 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12689) granting a pension to | 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12690) granting a pension to 
Parham ;-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12691) granting an increase of 
William W. Baldwin; to the Committee on Invalid IP 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12692) granting an increase of 
Milferd Clemons; to the Committee on Invalid Pe: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12693) for the relief of G. W. 
the Committee on War Chims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12694) for the relief of Georce 
dever; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12695) for the relief of George \ 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12696) for the relief of M. 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12697) for the relief of the legal) 
tives of William A. Prewitt; to the Committee on W 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12698) for the relief of the 
sentatives of Joseph Chipman; to the Committee on \\ 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12699) to carry into effect the fin 
Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Cumbe: 
versity, of Lebanon, Tenn.; to the Committee on War 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12700) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Howard | 
Lodge, No. 13, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of Gallatin, 
‘enn.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 12701) for 
the relief of Margaret Underhill and Mary Clark; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12702) to donate two cannon from the 
wreck of the U. 8. S. Maine to the town of Harrison, in the 
county of Hudson, in the State of New Jersey; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Ry Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 12703) granting a pension 
to William Washington Peddicord; to the Committee on In- | 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 12704) granting an increase | 
of pension to William Webster; to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 12705) granting a pension 
to Edward F. O’Toole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 12706) granting 
an increase of pension to John W. Stonebraker; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 12707) for the relief of J. c. 
McConnell; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12708) granting an increase of pension to 
George G. Fraim; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 12709) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Walter S. Reeder; to the Committee 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 12710) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary E. Browning; to the Committee on 
lhuivalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 12711) granting an increase | 
of pension to Robert Mason; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: A bill (H. R. 12712) granting an increase | 
of pension to Charles H. Dutton; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 12713) for the relief of the 
heirs of Thomas Reed; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12714) granting a pension to Gustav J. 
Tichy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 12715) granting an | 
increase of pension to John Ehret; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 12716) granting an in- | 
crease of pension to Charles W. Webster, alias Frank Thomas: 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 12717) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Partridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12718) granting a pension to Bennett | 
Whidden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 12719) granting a pension to James T. 
Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


} 
i 


on | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12720) granting a pension to John Butler; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12721) granting a pension to Lewis T. 
Mosely; to the Committee on Pensious. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12722) providing for the payment to C. H. 
Jewett, of Tarpon Springs, Fla., for extra work performed by 
him for the United States on the Canal] Zone, Panama; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STANLEY: A bill (H. R. 12723) for the relief of 
William H. Lawrence; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 12724) grant- | 


ing an increase of pension to Wilson E. Davis; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: A bill (H. R. 12725) for the | 
relief of John Martin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. | 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 12726) granting an increase 
of pension to James Moneyhan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12727) for the relief | 
of the heirs of James Nelson Caldwell; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. VREELAND: A bill (H. R. 12728) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Jackson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12729) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel F. Pease; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


;| Blanchard (H. R. 393); to the Committee on Pensions 





duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Papers accompanying bill granting 
an increase of pension to Charles Ferrey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Resolutions of Socialist Party of Cincinnati, 
Olio, favoring the parcels post and extension of the postal say 
ings bank; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 
12456, for the relief of William Ramsey; to the Committe 
Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of the Bronx, N. Y., 
favoring the parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Oillice 
and Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions of Union League Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., favor 
ing the reciprocity pact; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of the Butter & Kgg |! 

change of Pittsburg, Pa., protesting against any congressii 

action that would impair the efficiency of the Weather Bure: 
of the Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on Agri 
ture, 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Petition of certain citizens of 
Nashville, Tenn., asking a reduction in the duty on sugar; to 


Ol 


| the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petitions of numerous citi 


ens of 


the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, resolutions of the house of delegates of the American 


| Medical Association of Los Angeles, Cal., urging the amendment 


of the pure-food and drug law, so that fake statements of any 
kind appearing upon the labels, circulars, ete., of foods and 
drugs be made unlawful; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of the Union League Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring the reciprocity bill in its unamended form; to the Con 


| mittee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. FORNES: Petitions of residents of New York Cit 


| asking that the duty on lemons be repealed; to the Committe 
| on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. FRANCIS: Resolutions of German Alliance of Jeffer- 
son County, Ohio, approving House resolution 166, for investiga- 
tion of immigration office at Ellis Island; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Armstrong Paint & Varnish 
Works, of Chicago, for House bill 769, to create a permanent 
Tariff Board; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill for the relief of Mary R. C. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of William M 
Gowin: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Newell & Co., of Shirland, Il, in oppositio 
to a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. GARNER: Papers to accompany a bill for the relief 
of the heirs of James McGloin and Esther MeMullin: to 1 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, petitions of numerous citizens of Texas and Penns) 
vania, asking that the duty on raw and refined sugar be r 
duced; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of Ancient Order of Hibernia 
Division No. 1, of Montgomery County, DL, protesting ag 
the Anglo-American alliance; to the Committee on For 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: Petition of numerous 
citizens of Tyler, Jackson, Pleasant, and Wood Counties, W. Va., 
against parcels post ; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Tost Roads. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Resolutions of Congrega- 


| tional Church of Rutherford, N. J., favoring proposed arbitra 


tion treaties: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

By Mr. KENDALL: Petitions of citizens of Bloomfield and 
Eddyville, Iowa, against parcels post; to the Committe: 

Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of Atlantic Macaroni Co., 
Long Island City, protesting against the placing of macaroni on 
the free list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCREARY: Resolutions of Prohibition execn 
committee relating to certain gifts, etc., to Adolphus Busch; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Resolutions. of Thorne’s Corner 
Grange, No. 498, Patrons of Husbandry, of Lewiston, Me., and 
others (37 in number), advocating the passage of legis! 


Z egzisiation 


providing for a parcels post; to the Committee on the P 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid | Office and Post Roads. 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. AKIN of New York: Petition signed by business men 
of Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y., for a reduction in the 


3y Mr. PADGETT: Papers to accompany bill granting an 
increase of pension to L. M. Franklin and Robert Mason; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


| 
| 
| 
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By Mr. PLUMLEY: Papers accompanying bill granting an Remteat, That: fee Committee on eee, Anim be, and it 
See os Siem allen 7 : authorized to employ a messenger at a salary of $1,440 ; 
increase of pension to ¢ harles H. Dutton; to the Committee on | h. paia from the contingent fund of the Senate until’ otherw |. 
Invalid Pensions, for by law. 

By Mr. REDFIELD: Resolutions of Workmen’s Sick and MESSENGER TO CONFERENCE OF THE MINORITY. 
Benefit Fund of the United States of America condemning the Mr. MARTIN of Virginia submitted the following 
methods pursued in the arrest of McNamara and approving the | (S. Res, 107), which was read and referred to the C. ™ 
Berger resolution ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ‘ Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the s 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Papers to accompany bill granting | Resolved, That the conference of the minority of the Se: 
an increase of pension to John Ehret; to the Committee on In- | it is hereby, authorized to appoint an additional messenger a; 
valid Pensions | Salary of $1,440, to be paid from the contingent fund of : 

; renee cao = 4 - pe until otherwise provided by law. 

Also, petition of Corbin Post, No. 88, Grand Army of the Re- rath ag ws A Soa a 
public, Department of Michigan, in favor of the Sulloway pen- . ASSSSEART MESSENEES TO THE VICE PRESIDEN’ 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Mr. BRIGGS submitted the following resolution (Ss. R 
By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Resolutions of Los An- | Which was read and referred to the Committee to A 

. * : x “c] ‘ , . 
geles Chamber of Commerce, relating to proposed legislation | Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


: tones ae mann 4 strew ° \ ; ‘ Resolved, That the Vice President be authorized to appo 
affecting the cold storage industry ; to the Committee on Inter service an assistant messenger, to be paid at the = Se ove 
state and Foreign Commerce. _ ‘ | out of the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise , 
By Mr. WATKINS: Resolution of New Orleans Board of | law. : 


Trade, indorsing the United States Weather Bureau; to the | ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Committee on Agriculture. '" The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is 
By Mr. WILSON of New York: Resolutions of the Union Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not know that it 
League Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in favor of reciprocity with | properly called a part of the morning business, put 
Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. wish to make a little correction of a historical inacew 
occurred in debate day before yesterday. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. A correction in the Rec 





wN/ : made appropriately after the morning business. 
a SENATE Mr. PENROSE. I suggest to the Senator from Vir 
Tuurspay, July 20, 1911. suspend until the Senator from Montana [Mr. Dixon 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. the Chamber. In the meanwhile, if the Senator from Vir: 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. will consent, I will move to take up the reciprocity | 


: : : . Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Very well. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s ‘ha VTCR me . 4 : 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Smoor, and by unanimous} Te VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pen ~— 


7 ; ae > : i _ | moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration « 
yin concenaa” AES SEE CS UI, A ee ae (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade relatio 


Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
. : Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I suggest the abse 
Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of the Ancient Order of | quorum. _ e 


Hibernians of Cairo, Ill., remonstrating against the ratification 1e VICE aS NT. ary will call the 

of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States on isutaati deleaanen ae -* 

and — Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Mr. CHILTON (when Mr. WarTson’s name was calle]). My 

Foreign Relations, ag : sor ecessa ‘ mmporarily f 
He also presented petitions of the Christian Endeavor Union aie eee ee onl 

of the Quarterly Meeting of Friends of Honey Creek, Okla.; of The roll call was concluded. 

sundry citizens of Santa Clara County, Cal.; and of sundry Mr. PAGE. I desire to announce the absence of m\ 

members of the Christian Endeavor Societies of the Boston | pyr. DirrrneHam], who is engaged on the Lorimer 

Christian Endeavor Union, of Boston, Mass., praying for the | jing committee. I make this announcement for the dav 

ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the| | was also requested to announce the absence of ¢ 

United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the | goenator from Alabama [Mr. JoHNsTON] on the same 

Committee on Foreign Relations. y crER] has | 
Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Merchants’ Asso- | cc a ea Smoke coisa 

ciation of San Diego, Cal., praying for the adoption of an to stand for the day 

amendment to the so-called corporation-tax law, permitting cor- | : 


an et: T YTON. ior Senator f Louis 
porations to make returns at the end of their fiscal years, which | sicutiicnen anama h ieaananiin io 


was referred to the Committee on Finance. . Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the names of the absent s 
BILLS INTRODUCED. ealled. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the & 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: will call the list of absentees. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: The Secretary proceeded to call the list of absent 

A bill (S. 3067) for the relief of John B. Geddis; to the | and Mr. CrarKxe of Arkansas answered to his name w! 
Committee on Claims. called. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: Mr. CRAWFORD (when Mr. GAMBLr’s name w: 

A bill (S. 3068) granting an increase of pension to Josephine | My colleague [Mr. Gampie] is necessarily detaine: 
K. Woodson; to the Committee on Pensions. Chamber in connection with the committee investi 

By Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas: charges against Mr. LORIMER. 

A bill (S. 3069) to amend section 1 of an act of Congress Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. Kenyon’s name was ‘ Yb. I 


approved May 20, 1908, the same being chapter 181 of the acts of | was requested to announce that the junior Senator {r 
Congress for the year 1908; to the Committee on Public Lands. | [Mr. Kenyon] is necessarily absent in connection wit! 





3y Mr. LORIMER: mer investigating committee. 
A bill (S. 3070) granting a pension to William H. Mayo; - Mr. TAYLOR (when Mr. Lea’s name was called) . 
A bill (S. 3071) granting an increase of pension to Louzena | league [Mr. Lea] is absent on account of illness. Ile ed 
C. Burwell; and with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. ©: 
« bill (S. 8072) granting an increase of pension to Theron 8. The Secretary concluded calling the names of abse! Ors. 
Bailey; to the Committee on Pensions. Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, Mr. BRIGGS, Mr. Bt RAT I, ir, 
THE FREE LIST. PAYNTER entered the Chamber and ae to thel es. 
Mr. BRISTOW submitted an amendment intended to be pro- The Sollemring Sesmters Maxine enowered sty oe 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4413) to place on the free list | P8¢o? Clarke, Ark. McCumber 
; agricultural implements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, | i Wurne Crane McLean ‘ 
boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread, timber, eratiey genes pearte, VT I. 
lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other articles, which was —— Cullom Nelson — 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. Bristow Curtis Nixon 
; — Brown Davis Oliver 
MESSENGER TO THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. coins Gronna ge vill 
Mr. PERKINS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. eee ; ge pohaten eet pees 
106), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit Chilton _ Joleman, Me. Perkins 


and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. Clapp Jones Pomerene 











rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered | 
+. the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The ques- | 
Hon is oR agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
. to proceed to the consideration of House bill 4412. 
The motion was agreed to. 

CHARGE OF PICKETT’S DIVISION AT GETTYSBURG. 
Mr. JONES rose. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will say to the Senator from 
Washingt m that I will occupy the floor for only a few mo- | 
ments in order to make a correction in the Recorp. | 
~ Mr. JONES. Very well. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Day before yesterday, in the 
discussion of the bill (S. 2925) which was in charge of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WrL1L1aMs] providing for the erection 
of a monument at the Vicksburg National Military Park in honor 
of the courage and constancy of the Confederate Navy in the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, the Senator from Mon- | 
tat a [Mr. Drxon] inadvertently fell into a historical error, 
which I desire to correct. I would not do so while the Senator 
from Montana was absent from his seat, except for the fact 
that I have talked with him and he fully understands that he 
aid inadvertently fall into the error which I desire to correct, 
and which I told him I would correct at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. The Senator from Montana said: 

The ordinary school history and magazine article refer to that heroic 
charge— 

Referring to the charge at Gettysburg— 
of heroic men as the charge of Pickett’s Virginians. Gen. George 
Pickett was himself a Virginian. But as a matter of cold fact and 
actual history the majority of the men who constituted Pickett’s divi- 
sion that charged across that mile of open ground in the face of 150 
Federal cannon and 80,000 rifles were North Carolinians; and as I 
called the attention of the Senator from Iowa to the record in the 
bronze book that lay open there, it recurred to me that the majority 
of those regiments that made for themselves names on the page of his- | 
tory were North Carolina regiments—not that it detracted from the | 
bravery of the Virginians on that occasion, but I merely at this time 
diverge from what I am about to say to give public utterance to that 
fact, that the men of my own native State may not be robbed of their 
part in that herofe struggle. 

At the outset, Mr. President, I desire to say that in making 
the correction which I will now make, I certainly do not intend 
to detract from the honor due to the North Carolinians who 
participated in that charge. Mr. President, I feel that no 
greater honor has ever fallen to the lot of man than the honor 
which falls to the men who participated in that charge at Get- 
tysburg. No greater honor can be transmitted to posterity than 
that transmitted by those who participated in that memorable 
charge to their posterity. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Montana was entirely 
mistaken when he said that Pickett’s division was composed of 
North Carolina troops. I did not hear the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Montana, but my attention was called to them the 
next day, and I then remembered distinctly that Pickett’s divi- 
sion was made up entirely of Virginia troops. There was not a 
North Carolina regiment fn the division. But not meaning to 
rely on my memory, I sent for the Memoirs of Robert B. Lee, 
written by a member of his staff, Gen. A. L. Long, and I will 
ask the attention of the Senate for a few moments while I read 
a paragraph from that volume. In discussing this charge at 
Gettysburg, Gen, Long says: 

A deathlike stilimess then reigned over the field, and each army re- 
mained in breathless expectation of something yet to come still more 
dreadful. In a few moments the attacking column, consisting of Pick- 
ett's division, supported on the left by that of Heth, commanded by 
Pettigrew, and on the right by Wilcox’s brigade of Anderson’s division, 
appeared from behind a ridge, and, sweeping over its crest, descended 
into the depression that separated the two armies. 

The charging column, as stated in that extract, Mr. President, 
consistec of Pickett’s division; and Pickett’s division, so far 
as it participated in that charge, was composed of three bri- 
gades. One of his brigades was detached, and did not partici- 
pate in the charge. The three brigades of Pickett’s division, 
which, under the command of Gen. Pickett, did participate in 
that charge, were Garnett’s brigade, composed of five Virginia 
regiments—Gen. Garnett himself being a Virginian, commanding 
that brigade, composed entirely of Virginians, fell that day on 
the fleld of battle—the Second Brigade, under the command of 
Gen. Pickett on that occasion, was Armisted’s brigade, known | 
as the Second Brigade, and composed of five Virginia regiments. 
There was not a North Carolina regiment in it. Armisted fell 
dead on the field of battle. He also was a Virginian. The 
Third Brigade in Pickett’s division, participating in that charge, 
— Kemper’s brigade, known as the Third Brigade, composed 
os of five Virginia regiments, with not a North Carolinian in 

e brigade. Kemper himself was thought to be mortally 
weunainy He lost a leg, but did recover. Those were the three 

rigades of Pickett’s division—and the only brigades or regi- 
meats of Pickett’s division—which participated in that charge. 
They were all Virginians and commanded by Virginians. 
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It is true, Mr. k ident, that North Caroli: wis 
with troops, who immortalized themselves, as did t \ : 
on that memorable day. To the left of Pickett in r 
was the division of Maj. Gen. Heth, bi n nded on that 
occasion by Gen. Pettigrew, of North Caroli This divisi 
commanded by Gen. Pettigrew, was composed also 
brigades. One of the brigades was commanded—I I ure 
as to who commanded that brigade; it is necessary te ive 
the name of the commander on that i ta 
to do so, as I am not very certain—but tl n 
| Pettigrew’s division was composed of five 1 ik 
Carolina troops. 

The Second Brigade was composed of four 1 
of Virginia troops, and the Third Brigade was com I 
regiments of Alabama troops and three regiments of ' 
troops. So the division commanded by Gen. Pettigrew, hich 
occupied the field to the left of Gen. Pickett on that occasion 
was composed of three brigades, one composed entirely of North 
Carolina troops, one entirely of Virginia troops, and one partly 
of Alabama and partly of Tennessee troops. 

I mention them all, because there was honor enough on the 


field of Gettysburg for all the States and for the troops of all 
the States. I want to mention all who parti ! 
charge, and let it be known that Alabama and Tennessee, as 
well as Virginia and North Carolina, shared the honors which 
were won to the left of Pickett on that day by the divistk 
commanded by Gen. Pettigrew. 

To the right of Gen. Pickett the field was occupied by one 
brigade under the command of Gen. Wilcox. That brigad 


pated in that 


i 


under Gen. Wilcox, to the right of Gen. Pickett, was composed 
of five regiments, entirely Alabama troops. Those commands 


coming from those States and making in the aggregate 15,000 
men, were those who constituted the assaulting column on the 
third day at Gettysburg, where, I say, such courage, such de- 
votion, and such persistency were manifested as to make the 
performance of those southern troops on that day memorable 
in the annals of history, never having been surpassed, and 
never, in my judgment, to be surpassed in the future wars 
which may hereafter afflict our country. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I am sorry I did not get into 
the Chamber in time to hear the statement of the Senator from 
Virginia, and I want to ask him at this time what is his final 
conclusion regarding the Virginia and the North Carolina troops 
who participated in the so-called Pickett charge at Gettysburg? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I am also sorry 
that the Senator from Montana was not present; but I thought 
he and I understood the matter so thoroughly after my conver- 
sation with him, and being sure that he realized that he had 
inadvertently fallen into a historical error, that I have been 
led to proceed, expecting him to come in every moment, and did 
not await his arrival. I am, however, very glad to briefly re- 
peat in his presence what I said in his absence, that there was 
not a North Carolina regiment in Pickett’s division; and I read 
from the book of Gen. A. L. Long, who was on Gen. Robert 
Lee’s staff, which gave the personnel of the assaulting column; 
and Gen. Long in that book states that Pickett’s division on 
that day was composed of three brigades, one commanded by 
Garnett, who fell on the field of battle, composed entirely of 
Virginians; another commanded by Armisted, composed entirely 
of Virginians, and Armisted fell dead on the field of battle; 


] 
i 
‘ 


and another commanded by Gen. Kemper, also entirely com- 
posed of Virginians. Kemper was not killed, but he was seri 
ously wounded. He lost a leg and was badly mutilated on that 


occasion. So that in Pickett’s division there ne l ! 
Carolina regiment. One of Pickett’s brigades was detached and 
did not engage in the battle on that occasion. 

But, Mr. President, it was purely a mistake as to the m« 


bership of the troops which composed Pickett’s division. In 
Pettigrew’s division, which was to the left of Pickett, one of 
his brigades was composed entirely of North Carolinians, and 


they won honors second to none ever won on thie field of batt 
by the troops of any State in any age or in an; d of 
history of the world. 


In what I have had to say I did not desire to, i I would 
not for my right arm, detract one iota from t! yr th: 4 
due them, but in the interest of the truth of history I desire 
it to appear in the Recorp that Pickett’s division was not com- 
posed of North Carolinians; but Pettigrew’s division, or Heth’s 
division, commanded on that day by Pettigrew, was composed 
of three brigades, one composed entirely of North Carolinians, 
another composed entirely of Virginia: and ; ther composed 
of Tennesseeans and Alabamians. Those three brigades were 
under the command of Pettigrew, and all won honors which, I 


say, have never been surpassed, if they have been equaled, ‘in 
the history of the wars of the world. 


na ee TE 


' 
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I think that covers the point which I undertook to correct; | or 13 in all. Pettigrew’s 2 supporting brigades, eo prjeas 
in correcting which I desire not only to do justice, but to pay | regiments, all of which were North Carolinians. «<,. , 
fitting tribute to the troops of North Carolina, together with | Pettigrew’s column 16 of his 23 regiments hailed f; t 
the troops of Virginia, Alabama, and Tennessee. North State. = 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I know the distinguished Sena- The mistake that is most frequently made lies }; 
tor from Virginia, who himself was a soldier in that war, | Pickett’s division had not participated in the batt|o 
would not intentionally do any wrong to the history of North | day. They had been left back on the Chambersburg p 
Carolina troops at Gettysburg, but in the remark that I made | rear guard. A portion of Pickett’s division did yo: , 
the other day, purely from a desire that the soldiers of my | at all in the assault. Longstreet, in his report, gives {),, 
own native State should have their proper recognition in that | of men engaged at about 15,000 and gives the strenet)) o¢ 
great drama of the Civil War and to attempt to correct much | ett’s division as 4,900. The last official return of w), ' . 
misinformation regarding the matter, I did say that in school | record, made by Pickett on June 20, 1863, previous to j). 
textbooks, in the magazines, and in the newspapers the popular | of Gettysburg, showed Pickett’s division numbered ¢ } 
impression created as to Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg, or the | present and fit for duty, but a part of the 6,114 mer | 
charge of “ Pickett’s Virginians,” as it is usually called, was | left back on the Chambersburg Pike. 
misleading. At that time I used the words “ Pickett’s division.” | I want to take no credit from any man. The 
The Senator from Virginia is right. As a matter of fact, | under Pickett did more than mortal men could be e 
Pickett only commanded the right wing of the assaulting col- | do; but I do want it to appear, so that the world | 
umn; Gen. Pettigrew, of North Carolina, commanded the other. | that the majority of the men who went up Cemet 
As a matter of history, reenforced by the inscription in the | the afternoon of July 3, 1863, in the face of that 1 rous fire 
“big bronze book,” the monument which marks “high tide at | of shot and shell from Meade’s intrenched line of infantr: 
Gettysburg,” where the Confederate charge broke through the | artillery, were North Carolinians, and that they } 

Union lines, the fact is recorded that in the assaulting column | of that historic assault. The Twenty-sixth North ( 
there were 15 regiments of Virginia troops and 16 regiments of | ment was partially recruited from my own county 
North Carolina troops. assault and in the first day’s fighting, on July 1, los 

The Senator from Virginia overlooked one fact in his state- | est percentage in killed and wounded of any reviny 
ment that I want to correct. In recounting the troops com- | the Federal or the Confederate Armies. I have her my 
posing Pettigrew’s division he only gives the North Carolinians | a book from the Congressional Library, entitled “ Revi 
credit for one brigade. In Heth’s old division, then commanded | Losses in the American Civil War,” which gives the 
by Pettigrew, one brigade only was North Carolina troops with | Twenty-sixth North Carolina Regiment as 88 per 
one additional regiment of North Carolina troops attached to | total casualties, 
another brigade. But in Trimble’s division, which was the sup- The regiment mustered 800 men when the batt 
porting line to Pettigrew’s division, were Scales’s brigade of | July 1. After the roll had been called at nightfs 
North Carolina troops, composed of 5 regiments, and Lane’s | rible first day’s struggle, 584 were numbered a1 
brigade of North Carolina troops, composed of 5 regiments, | wounded, and captured. Of the remaining 216 \ 
making 16 North Carolina regiments in all. The other two bri-| “here” at the end of the first day’s fighting a 
gades of Trimble’s division did not participate in the assault. sprang forward on that afternoon of July 3 at the 

The statement of the Senator from Virginia would have it } mand, 130 never returned. 
appear that only 5 North Carolina regiments participated in Just 86 of that heroic regiment of heroic Nort! 
the assault. In Pettigrew’s division, which was Pender’s old | shouldered their muskets and with heavy hearts to 
division, there were 5 North Carolina regiments, but in Scales’s | of retreat to the sheltering banks of the Potomac. 
brigade and in Lane’s brigade were 10 additional North Caro- | the “ Light Brigade” and its sacrifice at Balaklava | 
lina regiments. Of the 23 regiments composing Pettigrew’s | the story of the Twenty-sixth North Carolina at G: 
command, 16 of them were North Carolina regiments, as against I speak without any feeling except of pure ki) 

15 Virginia regiments—constituting Pickett’s division. Virginia friends. It is true that, as shown by tlie 

3ut since the discussion arose, a day or so ago, in further | nals of the Civil War, Virginians, for some reason 
proof of what I said—that the historical truth has been dis- | most of the important commands. It may hardly |! 
torted and credit almost universally given to the charge of | thing for me to say the North Carolinians did mo 
“ Pickett’s Virginians ”’—I sent yesterday for the new edition of | ing, but I can not now resist the temptation to q 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, just off the press, to see what it | book, ‘‘ Deaths in the Confederate Armies.” It is « 
said about it and to learn whether or not any correction of the | the official returns of the Confederate Army, but 
popular error had been made. I read from the Encyclopedia | states that some of the returns are missing. Acco! 
Britannica a section which is totally misleading, so far as the | tabulation, during the entire Civil War period, \ 
truth is concerned. It says: ; killed 5,338; died of wounds, 2,519; died of disease, | 

The charge of Pickett’s division is one of the most famous episodes | ing a total of 14,794. In that same conflict the North ( 
of pr ng = BS the teeth af ie supeling Gre tree sie See of troops lost in killed in battle 14,522 3 died of wounds, 5.151 
Which Hunt had reserved for the crisis, the Virginia regiments preneed of disease, 20,061, or a total of 40,275. In eenet 7 
on and with a final effort broke Meade’s first line. * * * One regi- | Carolina gave nearly three times the numbers t! 
ment lost 90 per cent of its numbers. gave to the list of Confederate “ dead,” “died of \ 

Not a word here in the Encyclopedia Britannica about the | “died of disease.” 
other regiments from other States that participated in that For the sake of historical truth let the cold reo! 
historic assault. served. ‘ . 

The erroneous statement leaves the reader under the impres-| It is historically true that the North Carolina s 
sion that only Virginia soldiers participated. first at Bethel, last at Appomattox, and farthest at ‘ 

It was not one of Pickett’s regiments that “lost 90 per cent Mr. JONES obtained the floor. 
of its numbers,” as stated in this encyclopedia, but the Twenty- Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Just one word, ‘I 
sixth North Carolina Regiment that is undoubtedly referred to. | from Washington will excuse me. 

The whole trend of that story is that it was “ Pickett’s Vir- Mr. JONES. Certainly. 
ginians” alone who made this great assault at Gettysburg. I Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I desire to add to w! 
sent to the Library and got volume 3 of Battles and Leaders | stated simply this: In reading the list of brigade 
of the Civil War, which gives Longstreet’s account of it. | with Gen. Pettigrew through inadvertence I omitted ' 
Longstreet, who under Lee’s order was in direct command of | Brigade. While we are mentioning those brigades 
the charge, in his official report says: in the charging column it is not proper to omit | 

As the commands reported, Pickett was assigned on the right, Kem- | commanded by Gen. Joseph R. Davis and composed 

er’s and Garnett’s brigades to be supported by Armisted’s, Wilcox’s | regiments of Mississippi troops and one regiment of \i rth 
rigade of the Third Corps en échelon and guarding Pickett’s right— lina troops. I simply desire to correct a historical | 

Wilcox’s brigade was an Alabama brigade exclusively— which the Senator from Montana made, and pe 

Two brigades of Pender’s division, Scales and Lane, under command | through inadvertence, with the idea which he see! 
of Gen. Trimble. The brigades of Pettigrew’s division were Archer's, | and which I have no doubt he verily believes. and I ' 
Pettigrew 8s, Brockenbrough’s— engage in any discussion with him about it this m ening, 

Which was an Alabama brigade— North Carolinians, as he has stated, did most of the "shi" 
and Davis's. during the Civil War. 1t for & 

That portion of Pickett’s division present were all Virginians. I do not think it would be promotive of any good '"" ae 
Wilcox’s 5 regiments were all Alabamians. Pettigrew’s column | discussion to be carried on between the Senator fr a 
on the left comprised 4 brigades. It comprised 6 North Caro-| and myself as to who was first at Bethel, farthest ‘' vareiial 
lina regiments, 3 Tennesseean, 3 Mississippian, and 1 Alabamian, | burg, and last at Appomattox, I will say that North Carol 
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aid her full duty, and I would not pluck one honor from her for 
~~ wight hand. I say, I will not engage in any discussion on 
*he subject, because when the Senator from Montana has stated 
~hat he has said, winding up with the words I have just quoted, 
and previously having stated that most of the fighting was done 
ny the troops of North Carolina, it would be entirely useless for 
ne to engage in any discussion. I will simply award to North 
(erolina the highest honor I can bestow upon her by the words 
enoken by me here to-day. 

THE STANDARD OIL AND AMERICAN TOBACCO COS. 


Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator from Washington yield 
to me? 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES. I will yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENDE. On yesterday I gave notice that to-day, 
at the conclusion of the routine morning business, I would call 


up Senate concurrent resolution No. 4. 


‘I had known before, but did not at the time appreciate the 
fact, that the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonres] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Barry] had given notice that they 
would discuss the reciprocity measure this morning. As notices 
have been glyen of certain speeches to-morrow and, as we un- 
derstand that the unanimous-consent agreement as to the reci- 
procity measure prevails for Saturday, I desire to give notice 
that on Monday next, at the conclusion of the routine morning 
business, I will call up this resolution. 

RETURN OF EXPORTED ARTICLES. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12312) to amend paragraph 500 
of the act approved August 5, 1909, entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize- duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to amend 
paragraph 500 of the act approved August 5, 1909, entitled “An 
act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States, and for other purposes,” so as to 
read as follows: 


500. Articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United 
States, when returned after having been exported, without having been 
advanced in value or improved in condition by any process of m: 
facture cr other means; casks, barrels, carboys, bags, and other con- 
tainers or coverings of American manufacture exported filled with 
American products, or exported empty and returned filled with foreign 
wlucts, including shooks and staves when returned as barr P 
oxes ; also quicksilver flasks cr bottles, iron or steel drums used for 
hipment of acids, of either domestic or foreign manufacture, 
all have been actually exported from the United States; but proof 
the identity of such articles shall be made, under general regula- 

to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, but the ex- 
1ption of bags from duty shall apply only to such domestic bags as 
nay be imported by the exporter thereof, and if any such articles a 
subject to internal-revenue tax at the time of exportation, such tax 
shall be proved to have been paid before exportation and not refunded; 
photographic dry plates or films of American manufacture (except 
moving-picture films), exposed abroad, whether developed or not, and 
films from moving-picture machines, light struck or otherwise damaged 
or worn out, so as to be unsuitable for any other purpose than the re 
covery of the constituent materials, provided the basic films are < 
American manufacture, but proof of the identity of such articles sh: 
be made under general regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
the Treasury: Provided That this aragraph shall not apply to ar 
article upon which an allowance of drawback has been made, the reim- 
portation of which is hereby prohibited except upon payment of duties 
equal to the drawbacks allowed; or to any article manufactured 
bonded warehouse and exported under any provision of law: And pro- 
vided further, That when manufactured tobacco which has been exported 
without geuspent of internal-revenue tax shall be reimported it shall be 
retained In the custody of the collector of customs until internal-revenue 
stamps in payment of the legal duties shall be placed thereon: And 
provided further, That cattle, horses, sheep, and other domestic animals 
straying across the boundary line into any foreign country or driven 
across such boundary line by the owners for temporary pasturage pur- 
poses only, together with their offspring, shali be dutiable, unless 
brought back to the United States within six months, under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph 492. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, | 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) 
to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of 
Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES, Mr. President, it has become the habit of our 
Democratic friends to denounce tariff measures prepared by Re- 
publicans as being formulated under sinister influences and for 
the benefit of “ special interests,” and especially for the benefit 
of the so-called trusts. Of late years some of our Republican 
friends have contracted this same habit, and they do not see any 
good in tariff legislation not framed in entire accord with their 
views. They now charge that this legislation was formulated in 
Secret and in connivance with the representatives of large inter- 
ests, and they declare that it will benefit only certain big trusts 
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and has been framed solely in their interests. Such a charg 
whoily without foundation and is unjust dm 

The agreement upon which this legislation is | “dW 
tiated in secret by the representatives, not i 
but of the two Governments, as all int: tior ne 
must be conducted. No one representing the s 
interests was called in or participated i g 
ment. It is presented with the patriotic purpose of | 
all the people of the United States and i 
make the farmer more prosper 
ter wages to the laborer, more bu 
terests of tl ountry, and add t ! 
of our people as a whole; and it is 
h ! it will promote perpetual peac 
the countries affected. It is not prop 
b fit of any trust, and it will not result 
to any particular trust. It is n insult to the 
the good s » of t people of this country to 
them believe that the President of the United St 
’ I i ] lat ( ( 
conceived in ecial-interest fishness | P ‘ 
United States a e mis } : e 
the duties of that high of loft 
triotic rposes than Pre t Taf 

Mr. P lent, t] ‘ lat t I r 
re « t+ ty ¢ . +¢ 1 } 
to y considerable extent that w 
f< it b 1 af a wl la tit 
will promote the inte ts of ft people. If I 
unjust and unfair to any gr 
to any particular section of the cou T 
it, but I do not question tl 
oppose it. Iam not for it be 1 t 
further reductions in t: r rate 
can be made with safety to onr indust I ! 
many of our Democratic friends that tl 
doctrine, that it is the beginning of t 
it is a step in that direction, have sed 1 » | 
I have convinced myself tl 
this legislation agrees with D Ts 
benefit the country, and on that 
that which actuates all of in ft] 
accordance with the Democratic 4 
only It is not ob xi ; to the pr i f 
which we have made such wond 


exampled prosperiti 


rhis is a tarif ! 
j dg 1 Cy v } ' 
vis »f g I 
irticles ted ) 
The rey 1 of ti y] } : 
1 1 the { 
y rid Tl + 1 
the produ 1 n < l 
fac f the « 
except thos I ‘ 
The duty on similar art ’ 
untouched, Nor does it sin ply ff t 
coming into this country from Can: ! 
duties on articles : , into 
jud mt, the principle of prot 
legislation at all, does it aff 
le only. Itis notr 
tariff legislation, but it is a proy f 
agreement made bet the 
lva reous to bot I j 
not vI nt lat +} 
platt 1 that the tariff 
this untry shall be sufficient , 
the cost of production at home and abroad 
My own opinion is that that declar 
|and fully carried out except | Ss 
tariff upon products of each particul 
| we have done in this case. The dif 
production in the United States and 
as between the United States and E nd that 
would measure the difference between t l 
the United States and Fran vould lif 
between the cost of production in China } or lt 


in this country; and the only way t! 
literally carried out is to enact 2 
ence in cost between the United State ul 
country. 
Objection is made to this legi 
| not go far enough. I wish myself we could ! 
| We could have done so with perfect safety to our industries, 
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Canada would go no further; and it was not necessary and | Canada, but which would present such a revision as 
probably would have been unwise to make concessions to Canada | beneficial to our people in their dealings with al! ¢) 
greater than she asked. The President has clearly stated that | shall feel free to vote for such amendment, althouc), 
our representatives offered free trade to Canada in her products | prefer to have the same presented in a separate », 
in consideration of free trade in our products. Canada did | would like to see the Republicans sink their differe),. 
not feel that she could safely go so far, and the President has | mutual concessions present as an amendment to this 
gone just as far as possible in the direction of free trade with | an amendment to one of the revenue bills sent to t}; 
Canada without giving concessions which would be of no ad-| the House of Representatives, such a revision of ¢! 
vantage to us but which might result in positive injury if un- | schedules of our tariff law as would meet the rea: 
accompanied by similar concessions from Canada. If further | mands of the people. 
reductions in the tariff should be made in the interests of our I voted for the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act. 
own people and independent of any consideration from Canada, | to make for that vote. 
such reductions should be made in a separate measure, with 
the full knowledge and understanding that they are made upon 
the articles affected as coming from all the world. The amend- 
ments proposed by the senior Senator from Iowa appealed to 
me, confined by their terms, as they were, to Canada, if I had 
been sure they would go no further. I was not sure of this, | tions, the country has prospered under it. Indust: 
and so I voted against them. moved forward and labor has been employed steadil\, 

This legislation is proposed to carry into effect the agree- | wages. The farmers’ products have had a good pn 
ment reached by the representatives of the two countries. At | commanded higher prices than ever before, and rey: 
the outset is made the objection that is always urged by some | been collected to meet the enormous expenses of {] 
one against every important measure proposed. No measure of | ment. Our import trade has been increased and 
importance has been passed, and no progressive steps have been | trade has expanded as never before, and, if politica! . 
taken in the history of our country except over the shattered frag- | could stop for just a shert while, the country would | 
ments of the Constitution. So now the Constitution has been | at its progress, prosperity, and development. 
outraged and violated. It is charged that the President had no The people, however, are not satisfied with this | 
authority to negotiate this agreement and that it is a violation | will not be satisfied urtil some further changes are 
of the Constitution to enact it. I believe that this contention will | I believe the sooner this demand for these changes 
go the way of all similar contentions heretofore made, and after | better it will be for the country. I, therefore, aim 
this legislation is passed and the beneficent results that will | revising several of the schedules of the present ta: 
come from it have become a part of our wealth and development, | of doing it now. This is the best course to take. It is 
the Constitution will be found to be exactly the same as it was | the people and the country, and that which is best for | 
before this legislation was proposed. and the country is best for the Republican Party. 

The President can carry on negotiations with other nations. The junior Senator from Mississippi the other day ¢ 
He has the power, and it has been exercised without question | some good advice, and at the same time took a broad, 
time and again, to make tentative agreements with them, and | position. He offered, and I believe he spoke for | 
submit such tentative agreements to Congress for appropriate | himself, to accept and vote for reasonable reductions « 
legislation. If such agreements take the shape. of formal | us, even if not framed on Democratic lines. If we ar 
treaties not affecting the revenues, he very properly may sub-| will take advantage of the present situation. Wh 
mit them to the Senate alone for ratification. If such agree-| talking here our Finance Committee could prepare and pres 
ments affect the revenue, I think it entirely proper, if not ab- | g bill that would meet the demands of the people, irrespect 
solutely necessary, for him to submit the same to Congress party, bring stability to business, and end tariff legis 
for appropriate legislation originating in the House of Repre- | any consequence for years to come. We could pass it ¥ 
sentatives, the body vested with the power of originating legis- | talk and less delay than we will have on this measure. a 
lation under the Constitution itself. This, of course, has been | such a measure were brought in talk for or against thi 
followed in this case; and, fnstead of the Constitution being procity measure would cease. The legislation would | 
violated, it has been complied with and respected in every par-| and the country would take a long breath and start 
ticular, The weakness of our position often leads us to put the | period of prosperity as wonderful and remarkable 
Constitution in the way of legislation to which we are op- | the-last 10 years. : 
posed. It has seemed to me that the Constitution is frequently I saw a few days ago that my friend the senior Sen:' 
the refuge of those without reason to support their contention. Utah declared that the country wanted a rest; that | 

It also is urged that Congress is deprived of its legislative | interests wanted a rest from tariff legislation; and 
function and that the President is usurping its powers and we ought to do was to vote on this measure and go |! 
prerogatives. That is not so. The President has sent his want to go home; the country wants to have a rest: 
messuge to us in the constitutional way. We can adopt or re-| interests should have a rest; and that is what my s1 
ject the proposed legislation, just as we see fit, and whatever | would bring. The country will have no rest and bus . 
action is taken by Congress will be our action and not that of | terests will have no rest from tariff agitation, however, unt 
the President. But it is said we are deprived of the right to | seyeral of the schedules of the present tariff act are further 
amend this proposed legislation. Not so. We can amend it as revised, and the sooner this revision is made the so 
we see fit. We are told, however, that any amendments will | will come and agitation cease. The man who does not recog 
likely defeat the legislation. This is simply the statement of a | nize this is, in my judgment, blind to the political situat’ i 
fact that every man knows who is at all familiar with the situ- | conditions in this country. If we adjourn without revising these 
ation. Differences between the House and Senate can be ad-| schedules the agitation will go on. In two or three m 
justed by conference committees; differences between countries gress will meet again and the whole tariff legislation wil! | 
can not. If we had a conference committee between the Cana- | ceed. In fact that is exactly what my friend the Senator f 
dian Parliament and Congress to which our differences couid | Utah promises the country. He says by December we wil! have 
be referred and adjusted, then it would be entirely safe and | reports from the Tariff Board, and then promises to take 


proper to amend this bill; but there is no such committee. | these schedules. So that legislation will drag along tu 


This legislation embodies just what the representatives of the | the next session; business uncertainty, if not business sta 


two countries could and did agree to, and it is for us to accept | will pervade the country; a political campaign wil! come ' 
or reject it, as we may deem wise in our legislative capacity; | be fought out with the tariff as the issue, and the man 
and the contention that anyone is usurping our functions is | can see rest for business, rest for the country in the prs 
simply beclouding the issue. I shall vote for this legislation | for the future and the course that it seems determined to! 
because I believe it to be good legislation. I shall vote against | can see rainbows at midnight. ; 
its amendment because amendments, in my judgment, would While the country believes in protection, it also » 
defeat it and accomplish nothing. that substantial reductions should be made in sever:' | 
I will say this, if an amendment embodying a reasonable revi- | schedules along protection lines. We will have to s(\) 
sion of the wool schedule, or other schedules, along protective | month or two anyway, and we can not engage in more 
lines could be agreed to and presented by the Republicans, I | work.than to set aside our party differences and [1 
would feel justified in voting for such an amendment, as I would | meet the sentiment of the country for the revision 
vote for such reasonable revision of schedules along protective | schedules. We have the information at hand. Our } 
lines if presented in a separate measure; and if an amendment | Committee has the information; and, by mutual con” 
should be presented by any Republican revising any schedule or | and a patriotic regard for the public good, a bil! c 
schedules of the tariff in a reasonable way and along protective | brought in here, passed through the Senate, the differs: 
lines which would not effect this agreement on the part of | tween the House and Senate satisfactorily adjusted, “ 


I have 

That bill contained many pro) 
a progressive character. It was superior in many r, 
the Dingley law. It made many important reducti, 
tariff, and was, in fact, very largely responsive to the 
of the country in regard to tariff revision. It has hee 


denounced and misrepresented; but, despite all these q 
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Republican President, in my judgment, would not fail to sign 
the measure. 

The Senator from Wisconsin suggested the other day that 
we can make reductions in some of these schedules and yet 
make allowance for the variations and differences between the 
cost of labor at home and abroad, so that when the Tariff 
Board submits its report any inequalities that may exist can 
be remedied. He is correct; and I want to suggest to those 
who ask us to wait for reports from the Tariff Board that 
that board may not be in existence very long. It may not have 
an opportunity to investigate and report upon many of these 
schedules, and we will have to act on some of them without 
the information it might secure. With the opposition of our 
Democratic friends to the Tariff Board, and their view that 


the same is an expensive luxury, we must expect that the | necessity for the application of the protective system | 


appropriations for this board will cease the Ist of next July. 





genius, intelligence, and energy of our citizens will hold its own 
with the world. Our Democratic friends declared substantially 
for this policy a few years ago; and if they had stood by that 
declaration there would have been no practical difference be- 
tween the two parties on the tariff question to-day. It would not 
be a party issue, and it could be settled and adjusted in a busi- 
nesslike way, as it ought to be. 

The arguments that favored the protective-tariff system when 
it was inaugurated in this country do not at all apply as between 
this country and Canada except on the side of the Canadians, 


| That is a new and undeveloped country as compared with ours, 


I also want to suggest to my Republican friends who are in | 


favor of a revision of the tariff schedule by schedule, and yet 
declare their allegiance to the Republican doctrine of protec- 
tion, that when we start to revise the tariff schedule by sched- 
ule it means the end of the protective system. The Democrats 
will vote solidly in the revision of any schedule for revenue 
duties, and those Republicans who have all the protection 
taken from their industries will be enough to ‘vote away pro- 
tective duties in any other schedule, and the more schedules re- 
vised schedule by schedule the fewer friends protection will 
have for the schedules that remain. 

This is illustrated by the present situation on the bill now 
pending. We hear almost every day statements made on this 
floor that if protection is taken away from the products of cer- 
tain States they will see to it that protection is taken away 
from the products of other States; and, while I do not believe 
there is any justification for such a contention in regard to the 
present bill, there will be much justification for it if we take up 
a schedule of the tariff and revise it as affecting our inter- 
course with all countries of the world, and, by force of num- 
bers, take away protection from the products of a particular 
locality without special regard for the effect that it may have 
upon that locality. 

Mr. President, while I am a protectionist and believe that 
that policy best promotes the general welfare of the people, I 
am getting a little bit tired, not to say disgusted, with the 
everlasting contention that our people can not in any line of 
endeavor, nor under any circumstances whatever, compete or 
hold their own with anyone in any kind of work anywhere or 
at any time, except, possibly, on the Fourth of July. Whether 


we face the poor, weak, and inefficient labor of Europe; the | 


ignorant, unskilled, lazy, shiftless anemics of the Tropics; or 
the vigorous but scant numbers of the north, we shiver, shake, 


and proclaim our helplessness in a business way when any | platforms and opinions of former statesmen in favor of reciprocity 


suggestion is made of reducing the tariff. Tropic climes and 
frigid lands alike affright us. Present development frightens 
us no more than dim and misty prospects of the future. I have 
heard so much of this during the last three years that it has 
begun to grate on my nerves as well as on my tariff beliefs. 
I am constrained to take a lantern, like Diogenes, and see if 
I can not find at least one man or one industry that could 
stand a little reduction of the tariff without resulting in the 
destruction of that man’s business or that industry. None such 
have appeared here during the consideration of the tariff meas- 
ures in the last three years. I sometimes wonder if the appli- 
cation of our protective-tariff principle takes away all of our 
business courage and confidence. I do know that this apparent 
greed and grasping spirit which is perverting the application of 
what I believe to be a beneficent principle threatens the over- 
throw of the whole fabric. 

As I said before, this bill does not affect the tariff on any- 
thing coming from any country except Canada, and to determine 
its effect and relation to the principles of the protective tariff 
we must keep in mind actual conditions in Canada as com- 
pared with this country. When our forefathers passed the first 
protective measure it was to protect our thinly settled fron- 
‘er country and our new and struggling infant industries from 
old and thickly settled countries with long-established and 
highly developed industries. Under this system our popula- 
tion has increased thirtyfold, our industries have grown beyond 
the wildest dream, and our products and manufactures go into 
all the marts of the world. The only basis for protection now, 
I believe, is solely the condition of labor. There is no country 
now contiguous to us where labor is so well paid, well housed, 
and well fed as in this country, nor where it works under such 
favorable conditions as here. I do not want to do anything to 


lower these conditions, and I believe that in adjusting our tariff | 


we should so adjust it as to make due allowances for the differ- 
ence in the cost of production at home and abroad as measured 
by the difference in the labor cost. When we have done that the 





| 


Its population is less than one-tenth of ours and its industries 
are indeed infants compared with ours. In agriculture, manu- 
facturing, and transportation there is no comparison, and the 
us from our standpoint as appeared to the founders of the Re- 
public does not apply. Nor can there be any basis for prot: 
tion against them on account of the cheapness or overabundat 
of their labor. Their territory is contiguous to us along: 
miles of our border. It is,in fact,simply a continuation of our own 
country, and whatever differences there may be physically and 
climatically are to their disadvantage and our advantage. They 
are more restricted in their crops, and their climate is more 
rigorous and uncertain in its effects than ours; and the farther 
it gets away from our territory the more uncertain and re- 
stricted become their crops. Its people are the same as ours, 
with the same needs, desires, hopes, ambitions, and aspirati 
and the same mode and standard of living. They are hardy, 
active, energetic, and self-reliant, and worthy and equal com- 
petitors with us in the battle of life; a people with 
contest is elevating and not degrading. In fact, they are, 
every year are becoming more, our own people; 
bone and flesh of our flesh. 


» 
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Their labor of all kinds is as high 


} ¥ 
pone 


classed and high priced as our own, and the legitimate cost 6f 
production is as great, if not greater, than ours, and upon no 


proper theory can a protective tariff them be justified. 
In fact, when we consider the difficulties of the 
they must face and their insignificant devel 
pared to our own we should feel humiliated 
that we need protection from them. 

There are those who oppose this legislation and urge as an ar- 
gument against it that it is not in accordance with our ancient 
ideas of reciprocity nor with past declarations of Republican plat- 
forms. This is rank “standpattism.” This is taking a position 
with the “ reactionaries.” We can not progress by adhering too 
closely to declarations made and opinions held heretofore upon 
conditions which have materially changed. The application of 
governmental principles must change with changed conditions, 
even if principles do not change. Most of the declarations in party 


against 
soil and climate 
opment 


at the 


as coln- 


suggestion 


in noncompetitiv e products only were made and held largely hav- 
ing in view the conditions in tropical climes and with tropical 


| peoples living upon a much lower plane in every respect from our 


| own. 


| ers, and is clearly in accordance with le; 


} 
| 





| clearly the basis upon which we should treat Canada, and, 


The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] met this objection 
very fully. and showed conclusively that reciprocity in competitive 
products is not contrary to the views held by Republican lead- 
zislation and treaties 
proposed by the leaders of the party who have indorsed the 


general party declarations. We must treat Canada different! 
There could be no reciprocity with Canada except in competi 


tive products, because she can not produce anything that we 
do not produce. 

Canada’s location, climate, productions, and are 
different from that of any other country that the application of 
any tariff policy toward her must be entirely different from 
the one adopted toward other countries. The junior Senator 
from Minnesota on May 24, 1909, expressed very forcefully and 


peo ie so 


in 
my judgment, epitomized the argument in favor of this legisla- 


tion from almost every standpoint. He said: 


Along this Canadian border, with nothing but an imaginary line to 
cross, it is idle, in my judgment, and idle, in my experience and obser- 


vation, to talk about any great difference in wages on one le or the 
other. When a man by a day's walk can go from the mil! on that side 
to a mill on this side, from a field on that to a field on this side, that 
imaginary international boundary line will not maintain any very dif- 
ferent scale of wages long upon one side or upon the ot! And they 
are the same class of men. When we talk about a protective tariff 
and think of the overcrowded countries of Europe, of the cheap wage 
seale of Europe, when we realize that the wage earner in Europe must 
and oftentimes has to borrow and incur a great expense to come to this 
country, there may be wisdom in attempting to maintain an artificial 
wall between this country and ours. But when we look to sparsely 
settled Canada, when we look to a class of men enjoying a wage scale 
| practically the ec uivalent of our own wage scale, it seems to me that 
sooner or later the American people have got to recognize the impos- 
| sibility of forever maintaining an artificial wall where there is no 
natural reason for the establishment or maintenance of that wall. 
Sooner or later, Mr. President, we shall have to recognize on a broader 


' 


plane this natural relation to Canada. I predict here in the Senate to- 
day that the time will come when even with a protective policy ag 
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firmly implanted as it is to-day in our general policy, yet in our tariff ir George W. Ross anoda’s lo 
relation to Canada we will recognize that it must be limited largely a > a W. BR cam — of Canada’s kK ading Statesm« 
to the basis on revenue as required by that country and this. ty ae reciprocity, quoted at length in Industria 

The Senator from Iowa, Mr. Cumaas, in an interview found | $07° Pac rege 10, —— discusses the effect of this ag 

e : . 7 5 vv . ay > NWANc . 

in the Columbian of May, 1911, expressed substantially the | 724)» 28¢ BIs reasoning seems to me to be unanswer; 
game idea, as follows: his conclusions inevitable. He says: 


I lieve it is wise to deal with Canada im an agreement separate A POOR BARGATN. 
from our agreements with other nations of the world— But, assuming that bona fide proposals for reciprocity 

Said he- submitted, let me mention a few considerations that requi; 

. L careful attention. 

for many reasons, chief of which, of course, is that in several impor-| We must not forget that the mere exchange of certain 2 
tant details we are really one country. Geographically but an imaginary | involve a great deal more than appears on the surfac a 
line divides us, for the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence really are | to abolish the duty on wheat on both sides of the line loot. 
links and not dividing barriers. We should, I am convinced, have @ | to accept an offer of that kind pure and simple would i 
tariff agreement with the Dominion drawn quite independently of our | be a poor bargain for Canada. I believe that the longer + 
agreements with all other nations and modeled in a way to fit the spe- | can tariff of 25 cents a bushel on Canadian wheat is mai 
cial details of the situation. It seems to me that this is obvious, and | better for us. Canadian wheat has now a distinct place a. 
the really surprising thing is that it was not so arranged long, long | market. If the market of the United States were freely 
ago. The conditions governing production in almost every line, but | would be impossible to maintain its identity in passing thr 
articuiarly in agriculture, are so nearly identical in Canada and the | can elevators, and Canada would be the loser to the ext. 
Inited States that the rules which we apply, and rightly, to products reduction in price. _—— 
of other nations which compete with our own products should not apply A similar observation will apply to flour. Manitoba «a. 
between us ard the Dominion. brings a higher price on Mark Lane than any American bra: 

Conditions in this country have also changed very materially out vouch = = ee ee oy of this brand if American 

. > 7 s ely - 3S y p> 1 cont 
with the wonderful development that has taken place during the ey wae eee Bind 3 py ald ae it 
last 15 or 20 years. Then there were millions of acres of public qualities on the north side would be deteriorated by m 
lands suitable for homesteaders; it is different now. The fron-| south. Such an interchange would be throwing away all 
tier is gone. Desirable public lands are no more, and: the man | t#&°S We possess for the great wheat belt of Manitoba and | 
trying to comply with the law to secure title to lands, such as CANADIAN CHEESE PREEMINENT. 
they are, is hounded and spied upon asa criminal. The eyes of etn Se ae En. of experime 
our landless are turned to the northward, and thousands of our | market. How could this preeminence be aarwen ad 
cood citizens are going to the northland, seeking homes and | passed through the hands of American shippers over the | 
prosperity. We should not and will not apply to them the same nae, Soeceere, Fe oa — ae tet profit t! 
legislative principles that we would apply to noncontiguous | g39 990,000. The advance of a car anaes om ‘selon “ a 
countries and alien people. They may live under another flag, | ditions of the market should not dominate the general « 
but they are our own people. Trade and intercourse will benefit large sapect Ss so and the business interests of 

27 = a Ss y £ { 4 

us and them, and no declarations of the past will prevent me The qnestion of our lumbering industry has also its { 
from voting to hold our friends and neighbors to the north with | No doubt the admission of lumber into the American mar 
us in trade, spirit, and ultimate destiny. duty would enhance the value of lumber and probabiy the 


ie teeta he a iinet at * ic “ _| standing marketable timber In Canada. But the persona! i: 

rhis legislation is opposed because Canadian statesmen @D-| the jumbermen are not to be alone considered. One of | 
prove it. Some Canadian statesmen do approve it, because they | questions now before the people of Canada is how to conset 
believe it would be beneficial to their interests, and therefore it | ests. Mr. Clifford Sifton, chairman of the Commission of 


. aa . an ealinii oe Thar ae ‘ sources, speaking before the Empire Club on the 20th of Oct 
is argued that we should not pass it. There are statesmen dp “At the end of 20 years the United States would have 1 
Canada who favor this arrangement very heartily and who see | sale in the ordinary way. In Canada the supply was larze. 
great good to Canada from its passage; but, on the other hand, onpely te oe ee ow a ste ly in ana la 
ome etn Game wel - ~o it 4 aa vic salier 4 3 1e Unitec i only 7 3 > me must co! 
there are many who denounce it just as vigorously as it is de when the people of Canada would demand legislation prohi! 
nounced here, and who predict all sorts of disasters to Canada | port of marketable timber.” This is the national ra 
and her interests if it is passed. view which will do justice to Canadian interests. Can 
If the fact that Canadian statesmen approve the bill is an | ™#intained under a treaty? : 
argument against its passage here, then the fact that Canadian QUESTION OF TRANSPORTATION. 
statesmen oppose it should be an argument in favor of its pas- : We want a qonntier whether the | enggpe advante 
anaemia tna eal . me co le " = . . n natural products might not be more than counterbalanced 
sage by us, and in that case the balance of the argument would to Canada in transportation. We would not lose sight of 
be decid diy in favor of the legislation. The majority for the tant fact, that if our natural products are freely adn 
legislation in the Canadian Parliament will be much smaller qieettone mari. the United oe ewes wil ¢o ‘. 
elo aha Poem “saan illite . a é neir transportation to the markets e world. n 
han in the Ame ican Congress. The majority for the legisla- | Fay Whitney, in the article from which I have already 
tion in the Canadian Parliament is generally estimated at not we were to admit Canadian grain free from tariff charge: 
more than 40, while the majority for it in our Congress will be —= tay = = "San an eS  pesten of 
a. detain “pase ems «=n alias . ? : hrough our ports to . ork, Portland, 
mu h greater. Si née Canadian statesmen see great benefit in are the natural eutlets Ser the foreign trade of eastern | 
this legislation for Canada, and statements by them are quoted | elevators ave seeing one handling saaetion aan shou 
to us as conclusive on the matter. There are many others, | side of the line, an e steamers of the Canadian Pacilic 
se al ieatian co : aa ually confident. « : I think with much Trunk Pacific should, in the wintertime at least, find their ! 
however, who are equally conkdent, anc = WV in Boston, New York, and Portland.” This clearly m 
more reason, that it will be injurious to Canada; and some of transportation of Canadian grain would be diverted f 
their statesmen are making an active, earnest, and open cam- wen of ——— railways east and west, wn } 
mnien before 1 Neonle « : ‘ Thar ar : : uilt or is bu ng at enormous expense, to American 
paign befor the people against it. They are holding public | i150: the elevators at Chicago, Buffalo, New York, and 1 
meetings in all parts of the country and seem to be confident | be substituted for the elevators at Winnipeg, Fort Wi 
of convincing the people of Canada that they should not pass it. | Port Colborne, and Montreal, So says an astute Amer 
q 2 R - bape fon premier of Manitoba in Toronto st 19 Do we want this? Mr. Whitney says fit would be one 
SL eee es a eee prem a » tn toronto, A] “* | tages to the United States of reciprocity. But the loss to « 
1911, is quoted as follows: would only be part of the loss to Canada. , What about the 
Speaking generally, the opponents of the reciprocity pact in Mani- | great shipping companies on our es and canals; the lc 
toba have made no effort to counteract the strenuous exertions of those | handling of grain at our elevators and raflway ag yg 
mingly have been inspired to action in its favor, for the reason | ocean freighters at Montreal, Quebec, and Halifax ; the loss 
y doubt that It will ever be carried into effect. ‘There are a | dues; the loss to the hundreds employed in handling frei: 
ny who are advising no action on the Government, and that, if | to all importers of merchandise from the 
goes into operation, it will be such a disappointment, such a | ports by ocean steamers; the loss of national prestiz: cn 
ostly experiment to the poor unfortunates who have been misled and | dependent upon the ports of the United States for a et 
deceived, that the Laurier government will be so easy that there will | kets of the world? What would British capitalists who in 
hardly be a contest at all. That view of the case is held, I may say, | Millions in these enterprises think of Canadians wae, mer th 
by men who believe that the Laurier government should be overthrown | Vantage of an Interchange of natural products would pret 
on its general administration, but who are satisfied that with the | ments which have proved to be of ee Oe a 
reciprocity pact in effect the overthrow would be assured. are not speculative dangers. We are told by a oem det 
My own opinion is that reciprocity will divide Canada into an east | What will happen. Is this the fate a sensible people sh 
and west; it will produce a condition of things that will destroy the | Ate Canadians prepared to accept all these questions as 
work that has been prosecuted toward binding the scattered Provinces | course? 


together in interprovincial trade ever since confederation. We hear dire predictions of the effect of Canadian | 

After pointing out that reciprocity would mean the certain | on our own, and a picture of darkest hue is held 
wrecking of mixed farming in Manitoba, where this business is | farmers of this country. They are told that Canadian | 
just beginning to be developed, Mr. Roblin went on: will flood our markets and destroy our industries. Onc ° 

I make the statement, that secignocity win mot, only not —_ ee think that all kinds of farm produce a a, 
pee, FS ee ee aoe Wend eonwicthnn thesecs J ndury and | border awaiting the removal of the tariff walls and | 

ancia ss y 8 aw rot ’ 
Ihave ever made on any other pablic question. “I ean not undertake | Swamp the American farmer. We are led to believe that 
even to estimate—it is too serious to do so—its final effect upon con- | dian crops never fail; that their products can reach 0! 
federation and upon our relations with the motherland. kets before our own, and without any additional exp 

Our friends from the adjoining States could not use much | reason of their remoteness; that their surplus will ¢!) I 
stronger language than this against the legislation. markets and that it will be a holiday’s play for these 5,'""’ 0 
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| 
people to absorb and take away the markets of our puny | they sacrifice as much in duties as we do. The article referred 


90,000,000. ; , 

Mr. Ross, however, takes a very different view of the situa- 
tion, and one, in my judgment, more consistent and gratifying 
to our pride as well as being more in harmony with what is 
likely to occur. He says: 

But suppose the markets of the United States were thrown open to 
us, would that not greatly enhance our prosperity? The United States 
lie along our border of 4,000 miles with a population of 90,000,000. If 
we have anything to sell there is an unlimited market for us—why not 
let us enjoy it? This is a fascinating picture, but there is another side 
to it. The boundary is just as long for the Americans as for the 
Canadians, and a reciprocity treaty that opens one side of the line 
would also open the other. While our 7,000,000 were getting into the 
American markets with their merchandise the American 90,000,000 were 
getting into Canada, and the home market, always the best, where not 
slutted with goods, would be rendered practically valueless. The fruit 
crower would find American fruit in the market before him and every- 
where so abundant that his trade would be ruined. The flour merchant, 
the seed merchant, the dealer in provisions, such as bacon, butter, and 
cheese, would be similarly situated, and any occasional sale that he 
could make in the United States would be poor compensation for the 
losses incurred on account of the surfeit of the home market by Ameri- 
can goods. 

This sounds very much like good protection argument, ad- 
vanced in favor of a protective tariff. We were afraid the 
countries of Europe would send their surplus here and glut 
our markets. Therefore we wanted protection against this 
dumping process, as we may call it. So it is with Mr. Ross in 
Canada. He fears that there may be a dumping from the 
United States, and it seems to me that the surplus produced 
by 90,000,000 people is very much more likely to be dumped on 
7,000,000 than that the surplus of those 7,000,000 shall 
dumped upon our industries. 

Is there not more reason in this contention than in the scare- 
crow held up to frighten our people? The Canadians have far 
more to fear from us than we have from them, and it does not 
harmonize very well with the boasting pictures with which we 
heretofore have tickled the ears of the people in Fourth of July 
orations to hold up before their affrighted eyes the picture of 
ruin and desolation that will come to our country from the 
competition of this comparatively small number of farmers, 
merchants, and business men struggling along under conditions 
far more unfavorable than those of most if not all of our people. 

Those who oppose this legislation say that our representatives 
were no match for the representatives of Canada, and that they 
were £0 unprepared to compete with these gentlemen in the 
negotiations that the interests of our country were not protected 
and safeguarded. This very same argument is made by the 
opponents of the legislation in Canada, and convinces me that 
the representatives of each country faithfully guarded the in- 


be 


; own 


terests of their own people, making mutual concessions in order | 


that an agreement as nearly just to all as possible could be 
reached. 


One of the leading papers of Canada, the Journal of Com- 
merce, under date of February 3, 1911, says: 


Our tardy representatives who accepted President Taft's invitation 
to endeavor to find a way to promote freer intercourse between the 
United States and Canada were undoubtedly not prepared to coy 
equal terms with the gentlemen representing the other country. 
have no intention of entering into a complete discussion of the details 
of the suggested agreement just now. To most critical observers i 
appears to contain certain provisions which make it exceedir 
likely that it will ever become a law. That, like every one not in the 
secret, we were taken by surprise at the thorough-paced nature of the 
changes suggested, we need not say. 


This legislation is objected to because Canada remits only about 
half the revenue that is remitted by us. This is considered a 
great and unwarranted concession on the part of our Gov- 
ernment. The same argument, but presented in a different way, 
is urged in Canada by the opponents of the agreement there. 

The Journal of Commerce of February 3, in discussing the 
alleged advantages of the agreement to the United States, says: 


Why should Canada give away anything, then, in return for what 
is intended to be of benefit, not to her but to the United States? Why 
sacrifice to any, even in the slightest extent, our manufactures? Why 
five away our natural advantages in the paper-making industry? 
Why hand over our wheat to the United States millers and transporta- 
tion companies when we have the facilities for handling our grain 
business already established at considerable cost? The official pri- 
mary argument is that Canada sacrifices only $2,560,579 in duties, 
while the United States surrenders $4,849,933. Canada, to put it in 
another way, sacrifices about 32 cents per capita of its population 
per annum, while the United States sacrifices, say, 54 cents per capita 
of its population per annum. And reputable United States journals 


gravely 
Cs = : ‘ 
cite ne Ss Se Sake a year each, expecting our 
This proves that the point of view has much to do with the 
formation of our judgment and that arguments from figures 
can be made to fit almost any position. It is true that we remit 
twice as much revenue as Canada remits in the aggregate, but 
it is also true that they buy twice as much from us as we do 
from them, so that even from our standpoint proportionately 





te that their country has gone more than halfway to meet | 


| words, this legislation affects a trade of a lit 





to concludes as follows: 

The American 
“ Fifty years ago advantages 
Canadian side, but to-day the situation has changed 
is the United States and not Canada that gains the 
moval or lowering of the tariff bars.” 

Those who afe concerned about the future interests of Canada would 
do well to consider the proposed agreement from tl point of view 
and give heed to the inquiry, “‘ Who stands to provisions, 
and who pays the piper?” 


Banker 
the 


comes out frankly 


of reciprocity were 


with the statement: 
mainly on the 
entirely, and it 
most by the re 


is 


gain by 


its 
Many of our Canadian friends seem to be very fearful that 
they may have to “ pay the piper.” 
The principal objection urged against this legislation is its 


anticipated injurious effects on agriculture. It is predicted 
that its adoption will ruin the agricultural interests of the 
country, and especially of certain sections. There is unusual 


solicitude for the farmer by certain great interests in the 
country. I find no fault with them for it, but can not help but 
think they are trying to make use of the farmer more for their 
benefit than for the farmers. No one desires to injure 
agriculture. The friends of this measure are just as much 
the friends of agriculture as those who oppose it, and those 
who support this measure are just as earnest and sincere in 
their belief in the beneficent effects of this legislation upon 
the agricultural as well as upon all other industries in the 
country as those who oppose it are sincere in their belief as 
to its injurious effects, and 


in the consideration of this legis 
lation mutual devotion to the interests of agriculture should 
be conceded and the arguments for and against the legislation 


should be fairly and dispassionately considered. 

Much of the argument against the legislation seems to be 
based upon the assumption that it affects all of our agricul 
tural products, and many of the people have the belief that this 
bill proposes to admit agricultural products free of duty from 
all the world into country. Such statements made 
and impressions given, not for the purpose of deceiving 
people, but to arouse antagonism and opposition to this me 
ure. The fact that it affects only the tariff upon products 
brought this country from Canada. ‘The tariff upon th 
same from other countries is Ik exactly 
now. Our trade with Canada in agricultural 
not constitute all of our agricultural trade 
table our exports to and imports 
agricultural products from 1901 to 1910: 
Exports to and imne 


this are 


the 


is 
into © 
articles the same as 
products ad 


rhe fo lowl 
from Canada 


ns 


shows il 


rts from Canada 


From this it will be seen that our imports 
products from Canada amounted to only $18,403,875. 
the amount of agricultural trade coming into 
that is affected by this bill; not a very large 
much when compared with our world’s imports. 
total agricultural imports in 1910? 


of agricultural 
ihis 1s 
this country now 
trade, and not 
What were our 
Over $638,000,000. In other 
tle over $18,000,000 
worth of farm products and leaves unaffected over $620,000,000. 
The reduction on such a small amount of our imports will not 
and can not work so disastrously as predicted. He is sure 


“ seeing things at night” who sees the ruin of our agricultural! 
industries under such conditions. 

These figures also illustrate the difference between this legis- 
lation and general tariff-revision legislation. If it were general 


tariff revision we would expect it to affect more or | of 
the $638,000,000 of farm products instead of only the $18,000,000 
from Canada. When we consider what an infinitesimally sma}! 
amount of agricultural products imported from Canada are 
affected by this bill, compared with the tremendous industry 
that it is said will be destroyed, the fears of those who are 
opposed to it become all the more fantastical, the products of 
the industry to be destroyed and overwhelmed being estimated 
at almost $10,000,000,000 without taking into account the value 
of the tools, lands, and improvements used in connection with 
the production of this stupendous volume of products. 

The opposition to this legislation charge that it is in the 
interest of certain trusts, and point to the trusts which they 
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benefited by it. 


The one offsets 


Some in favor of it point to trusts 

the other. My judgment is that 
r injure a trust by reducing the tariff except as we 
roy an industry and thus injure all the people; nor 
will there be any special benefit to any trust by reducing the 
tariff. If it is a trust in domestic production it will control the 
price under any cireumstanees. Trusts will thrive and flourish, 


say will be 


we Whii hev¢e 


niay 


aest 


tariff or no tariff, during prosperity, and the way to handle | 


? 


them is by other legislative methods, but if we destroy the 
business of the country we are very likely to destroy all the 
That bappe 
history, and there probably is no one who desires its repetition. 

It is urged, however, that as we take the tariff off of agricul- 


trusts. 


tural products we should take it off of agricultural implements, | 
and because this is not done it is said the legislation is unfair | 
to the farmers and favorable to the International Harvester | 
Ye could very safely take the tariff off of agricultural | 


Trust. 
implements coming from Canada, and I would be in favor of 


doing it, if Canada would take off her duties from agricultural | 1907 


implements. We can safely take the tariff off of agricultural 


implements coming from any country in the world, but because | 


we do not do it is no valid argument against this measure. 

The tariff on agricultural implements is reduced in 
bill. It could be reduced more—yes, it could be taken off—if 
Canada would consent to it as a reciprocal measure; but, 


: . . | 
with the sales we make in Canada now under the present tariff, | 


we should increase our sales there with this slight reduction. 

It is said that this will benefit the manufacturer. 
It will injure no one; and if it benefits the manufacturer, 
without injury to anybody else, why should anyone complain? 


The increase of business to the manufacturer will result in a | 


benefit to his wage earners and his employees. It will in- 
crease their number, and in this way furnish an additional 
market for the product of the farm, thus benefiting the agri- 
culturalist. If it inereases the sale of agricultural implements 
in Canada, it must furnish an increased market for 
tional labor, and such a result is always to be desired, and 
has been one of the chief arguments in favor of the protective 
tariff system. It is urged, however, that we should take the 
tariff off of agricultural implements, so as to reduce the 
price of these manufactured products to our farmers, and it is 
attempted to make the farmer believe that he is greatly 
outraged in that his products are made free and agricultural 
implements are not. 

The American farmer can not be fooled this way, and those 
who seek to do so insult his intelligence. He knows that to 
take the tariff off of agricultural implements from Canada 
would not mean any cheaper implements to him. He knows 
that free implements from Canada would not affect the price 
in this country one way or the other. Our manufacturers 
control the market in this country and largely so in Canada 
and the world. Our imports are practically nothing, while 
our annual exports are over $25,000,000, one-third of which 
goes to Canada. With the tariff removed from these articles 
there would be no foreign competition and, consequently, no 
reduction in prices. The President offered to take all the tariff 
off of farm implements coming from Conada if Canada would 


take all the tariff off of farm implements going to Canada. | 


She would not agree to this. It is urged, however, that we 
should do so regardless of Canada. Should we do it? It 
would not benefit us any, and I can see a possible injury to us 
if we were to take the tariff off of agricultural implements and 
Canada retain her tariff on the implements from this country. 

This would offer an inducement to our manufacturers to 
establish their plants in that country, so as to have both mar- 
kets free. This would be a good thing for Canada, but it would 
not be a good thing for us. It would not hurt the manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements, but it would deprive Amer- 
ican labor of employment and the American farmer of 4 
market. The capitalist and manufacturer would make just 
as much money by having his plant in Canada and employing 
Canadian labor. The injury by removing these plants to 
Canada would be to our wage earners and our farmers, and no 
reduction to us in the price of farm implements would follow. 

During the years 1900 to 1910 we exported $128,000,000 
worth of mowers and reapers and over $38,000,000 worth of 
plows and cultivators, with over $78,000,000 worth of other 
farm implements, or a total of over $245,000,000 worth. During 
this same period we imported the insignificant amount of 
$200,000 worth of farm implements. In other words, we have 
been selling to the world a hundred times as many agricultural 
implements as we have been buying from the world. We have 
heen exporting about one-fifth of our home production, and 
those who denounce this measure because it does not admit all 
Canadian-made implements free haye set up a bogy man with 
whieh fo deceive the farmer. 
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med at a certain period in our country’s | 


addi- | 


JULY 20, 


| I herewith print tables taken from the Statistical A} 
| for 1909, showing the value of exported agricultural i 
| ments from 1900 to 1910 and the value of agricultura) 
uets manufactured in the United States as per census ), 
of 1905, and also table showing our exports to each 

| principal countries of the world: 

Agricultural implements exported. 
{From the United States Statistical Abstract, 1909.] 


| eevee and | Plowsand! , 
| reapers. cultivators.| ““ 


$2,178,000 | $2 
1, 888, ( 

| 2,791,000 

3, 169, 000 

3, 537, 

2, 892, ( 

4, 128,000 | 
3,492, 000 
3, 139, 000 
3, 705, 000 


this | 


Bzports to each of the principal countries of the w: 
To United Kingdom. 
| To France 
| To Germany 


To Netherlands 

BO OE INS ticknhscesseccahsucbccsbaibipbekocéicesceccces. e 
| To other Europe 

ED tiiaicttiss catincles nabscelibneheiinaiibins cimanialiane cteibhnes dees oe 
To Mexico........ Sin ccnasedeeussbaceneesdsntesiatnn Diiithtekb6scenacee 

ths cave owosiiodticdss 

To Argentina 

To other South America. 

To British Oceania 


Grant it. | 


To all other countries 


Some oppose this legislation because it does not go far er 
They declare themselves in faver of free trade with € 
and because this bill does not bring free trade in everyt 
they oppose it. I am in favor of free trade with Canada 
|I can not appreciate the force of the argument pr 
against the legislation because it does not give entire free ¢ 
If free trade with Canada would be a good thing, this | 
tion is good, as far it goes. 

It is urged against this legislation that, while free trade w 
Canada would be a good thing, free trade in farm prod 
a bad thing unless accompanied by free trade in manufa 
products. How free trade in manwfactured products b 
this country and Canada would save the farmer from an 
jury that this legislation will otherwise bring to them I « 
comprehend. If injury will come to the farmer under this 
islation, that same injury would come to him under free 
between this country and Canada. 

The senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], in a s| 
delivered February 12 of this year, is reported to have s: 

I am not one of those who believe that the free admission 
cultural products into the United States from Canada will 
affect our farmers, but I do believe that while we are admitt 
the things which the farmer sells we should also admit free 
the things the farmer buys. 

If the free admission of agricultural products wil! not ! 
rially affect our farmer, then the objection to this legis!s 
by reason of the free admission of these. agricultural pr 
has no force. IF am in favor of free trade in manufact 
products, but if I can not get free trade FE can not see v 
should not get as near it as possible. Free trade in ! 
factured products from Canada would be of no subsis 
benefit to our farmers, because they could not compete ' 
ours and would not come in here to any extent. If woudl 
mean cheaper manufactured products to the farmers of | 

country at all. Would agricultural implements be che! 

allowed to be imported free from Canada? Assuredly not. 

are the greatest manufacturers of farm implements in the w'' 

as I have already pointed out. Our manufacturers not 

supply our home demand, but export millions of dollars wi! 

of farm implements to Canada and the rest of the world. | 

fix and determine the price at which they are sold; and 
would continue to do so no matter what the tariff may be be 
| tween this country and Canada. There would be no conic! 
tion from Canada that would bring lower prices to our farmers 

and so it is with most of our manufactures. We sell t) \° 
Canadians a large part of their manufactured producis now 
which shows that we can undersell them. The Canadian 
farmer buys our manufactures now any pays the Canadian c\\\y. 
Our farmer buys these manufactures and pays no duty, so that 
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instead of being at a disadvantage with his Canadian neighbor | 


our farmer has a real advantage in cheaper manufactured 
»eoduets. The President, through our representatives, proposed 
free trade to Canada. She would not accept it. He then se- 
eyred the greatest reductions possible on manufactured prod- 
uets going into Canada and coming into this country from 
Canada. Material reductions accordingly were made and if, 
with the tariff as it has been heretofore, we have sold large 
quantities of manufactured producis to the Canadians, it is 
hut natural to expect that with these reductions we will largely 

rease our sales to Canada, thus benefiting and stimulating 


our manufacturers and indirectly, of course, benefiting the | 


farmers with no injury or unfairness to them. 

This is met with the charge that our manufacturers sell 
cheaper in Canada than they do in this country. I do not be- 
lieve that this is true; at least, as a general rule, I do not see 
why they should do it. They are not moved by philanthropic 
motives in Canada any more than they are in this country. 
There is no competition there to force prices down, and, so far 
as I can learn, the prices of manufactures in Canada are gen- 
erally higher than they are in this country, as would naturally 
be expected. 

The tariff is removed from cattle, sheep, hogs, and so forth 
coming from Canada, and this is said to bein the interests of the 
seef Trust. This can only be true based upon the Democratic 
argument that the tariff on an imported article is not only added 
to the price of the article imported, but also is added to the 
price or cost of the domestic product, and that removing the 


tariff on these animals coming from Canada will of itself per- | 


mit the Beef Trust to buy domestic animals that much cheaper 
and sell at the same rate as now. When I reach the point that 
I believe in this contention I shall no longer support a pro- 
tective tariff. I do not believe in this contention at all; and I 
do not believe that the removal of the tariff on cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and so forth, coming from Canada will be of any special 
benefit to the Beef Trust. 

If the Beef Trust buys stock in this country that has been 
imported from Canada, it simply buys at the local market 
prices and the tariff is paid by the man bringing the beef to 
our market. If these animals come in free of duty, the Beef 
Trust would still pay the market price. It is urged, however, 
that because of the removal of this tariff the Beef Trust will 
be benefited many millions of dollars in its purchases of domes- 
tic cattle. The Beef Trust now buys domestic cattle as cheaply 
as possible, and I assert that no man, not even the agent of 
the Beef Trust, takes into account the tariff on imported animals 
when he buys a cow or a hog in the stockyards at Chicago. He 
pays just what he has to pay to get the animal, no more and 
no less—tariff or no tariff. If the Beef Trust so controls the 
market that it is able to deduct the amount of the tariff on 


every domestic animal that it buys, then it so controls the mar- | 


ket that the tariff makes no difference whatever in what it will 
pay. The Beef Trust can not buy cheaper in Canada if the 
tariff is taken off, because cattle are higher in Canada than in 
this country ‘how, and, furthermore, there would not be a 
“ drop in the bucket ” left over from the home demand. 

If, however, the tariff on beef, hams, bacon, and so forth, in- 
creases the price that we have to pay for our domestic beef, 
hams, bacon, and so forth, then there should be a substantial 
reduction in the price of these articles, because there is a very 
substantial reduction in the tariff; and if the arguments of the 
opponents of this legislation are good, then the consumer will 
get a great benefit from these reductions. 

For instance, the tariff now on hams and bacon is 4 cents a 
pound. By the proposed legislation it is reduced to only 1} 
cents a pound, or a reduction of 2} cents on each pound. This 
ought to mean a very substantial reduction to the consumers of 
ham and bacon, and this without injury to the farmer. So it is 
with other meat products. 

We could safely remove the tariff on meat products as well 
as on live animals, so far as Canada is concerned. Canada 
would not consent to this, however, but if we were to take the 
tariff all off without her removing it the same result would oc- 
cur in regard to the meat-packing industry as in the agricul- 
tural-implement manufacturing industry. Many beef-packing 
establishments would remove from this country and locate in 
Canada, in order to have both markets free, to the injury of 
our own people without any corresponding benefit. Taking the 
tariff off of meat products from Canada, however, would not 
affect the price in this country, because our importations would 
be very small, if any at all. There would not be sufficient com- 
petition to make any material reduction. 

In 1909 we imported $969,000 worth of meat products from all 
the world, upon which we collected a revenue of $212,000. In 
that same year we exported over $17,000,000 worth of beef 
products, over $108,000,000 worth of hog products, and over 
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$30,000,000 worth of products such as lard e mpounds, mutton, 
poultry, and so forth; or a total of over $156,060.000 
worth of meat products 

From this it is clear to me that the admission of li 
free of duty from C 


Sausage, 


e stock 
inada and a reduction of duties on the 


i 


manufactured products can not result in any injury to the meat 
and cattle industry of this country, the total product of which, 
according to the census of 1905, amounted to over $816,000,000- 
and the conditions in Canada make it clear to me : 


nats aiso that the 
removal of the duty on live animals is of no special benefit to 
the Beef Trust. 


The opposition to this measure seems to « 


: l wheat, 
and it is attempted to array the farmers of the « try against 
this legislation because it is claimed that the price of wheat is 
lower in Canada than it is in this country, and that if we take 


the tariff off of wheat and other farm products it me: 


depression in price of our own products and the ruina of 
the agricultural interests. If it would materially, or l, 
affect the price of wheat in this country, it would be a n : 
for serious consideration. We produce about 700,000,000 bushels 


of wheat annually. Canada produces something over 100,000,000 
bushels annually and has for exportation about 50,000,000 bush 
els. Not all of this could come into this country, because of 
the lack of transportation facilities, but that which would come 
in would reach our markets at a greater cost for transportation 
than our own, so that it would not materially reduce the price. 
Canada does not have the railroad transportation facilities that 


| we have, and the farmers to reach their own markets must haul 





their wheat long distances, compared with ours. 

If you examine Canada’s railroad development, you will see 
that much of the wheat can be delivered only at certain points 
to be carried by certain railroads to certain other points of 
distribution. This makes their transportation charges much 
greater than ours, and very likely in most instances accounts 
for the price of wheat in this country and in Canada. It is 
said, however, that the difference in price is 10 or 12 cents a 
bushel in favor of wheat on our side of the line, and that th 
condition is due to the tariff, and if that tariff should be re- 
moved our wheat would come down to the Canadian price or 
ours would come down and theirs would come up until they 
met, so that the result would be a material reduction in the 
price of our wheat. I do not believe that this is true. 

An examination of the statistics shows that there is a great 
variation in the prices of wheat at different times and at differ 
ent places. The tariff is a constant quantity; and if it is the 
eause of the difference, that difference should be rea b 
uniform. The tariff is 25 cents a bushel on wheat; and if i 
the cause of the difference in price, that difference should be 
substantially 25 cents. Statistics can be found sustaining } 
any contention with reference to the price of products at vari 
ous times and places, but it seems to me that those who attrib- 
ute the difference in price of wheat in this country and Canada 
to the tariff overlook the fact that just as great variations exist 
among different localities in this country as appear between this 
country and Canada, and these great variations prove l 
sively that these differences in prices are the result of other 
eauses than the tariff. 

The Crop Reporter, issued by the Department of Agriculture, 
shows the price of wheat in this country at various points on 
the 1st of June, 1911, and I desire to call attention to some of 
these figures. 

On that date wheat was selling in Maine at $1.15 a bushel 
and in New York at 89 cents, or a difference of 26 cents rhese 
States are not very far apart, are very similarly situated, and 
there is no tariff wall between them, so that this difference of 
°6 cents a bushel must be accounted for in s e other way, 
and goes to prove that even if the tariff was taken off between 
this country and Canada there might be even a greater diffe: 
ence in price between wheat at Winnipeg and wheat at Min 
apolis. In New Jersey wheat was 96 cents a bushel and in tl 
adjoining State of Pennsylvania only 90 cents I Ni 
Carolina it was $1.04, and in the adjoining State of South 
Carolina $1.12; while in Georgia it was $1.25 In Michigan 
wheat was 84 cents, while in the adjoining State of Wisconsin 
similarly situated and with no tariff wall between, if 
cents. In Minnesota wheat was 88 cents a bushel, and in the 
State just south of it, Iowa, with even better transportation 
facilities but without any tariff wall, wheat was 82 cents a 
bushel. In North Dakota wheat was 87 cents a bushel, while 
in Nebraska it was only 77 cents. In Oklahoma wheat was 87 
cents a bushel, and in Kansas it was only 81 cents a bushel. In 
Idaho wheat was 72 cents a bushel, while in Washington it was 
77 cents, and in the neighboring State of Oregon 81 cents, and in 
California 93 cents. 

These last three States are exporting States and are very 
similarly situated, and yet the export price varies from 77 


i 


was 90 
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cents in Washington to 93 cents in California. 


These figures 
are even more marked in the variations in similarly situated 
sections of this country than the prices between Minnesota and 


Dakota and neighboring points in Canada. These same varia- 
tions appear in the prices of oats, barley, and so forth. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Does not the Senator think that attention 
should be called to the fact that the difference between the 
price of wheat at those several shipping points was because of 
the difference in freight rates to tidewater? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think there was any very great varia- 
tion between Oregon, Washington, and California. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; and that accounts for it. Oregon 
wheat shipments are practically at tidewater; Idaho wheat 
shipments from some parts of the State are a greater distance 
than from other parts of the State; and the same is true of 
Washington. The price of wheat depends upon the freight 
from the shipping point to tidewater. 

Mr. JONES. There is practically no difference between ship- 
ments from Washington and Oregon. I am thoroughly familiar 
with that situation. These prices are governed by prices at ex- 
porting points on tide water. 

For instance, on the same date barley was 68 cents in Ohio, 
62 cents in Indiana, 69 cents in Illinois, 75 cents in Michi- 
gan, and 84 cents in the neighboring State of Wisconsin, or 22 
cents more than in Indiana. It was 68 cents in North Dakota, 
49 cents in Kansas, and 80 cents in Montana. If anyone will 
ascertain the causes of these variations in States similarly 
situated, and without any tariff walls between them, they will 
very likely be able to explain the causes of the variations 
between this country and Canadian points. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 
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{Grain and potatoes expressed in cents per bushel; hay, in dollars per ton; 





Mr. JONES. Yes; although I do not imagine we ea, 
any more definite conclusion than we now have. We w) 
be of the same opinion still. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Only on this point. I concede ¢h, 
ground for discussion, at least with reference to an art 
which we produce a surplus, but that is not true with rere 
to barley. We do not produce a surplus of barley, but \ 
— barley. Of flaxseed the same is true. We do no! 

flax, but we import it; and, to a certain extent, that is ; 
a great many other articles which are produced upon {| 
upon which there is a tariff duty. Now, does the Sena; 
to lay down a rule here that as to the innumerable art; 
duced on the farm of which we do not produce a sur; 
tariff makes no difference with reference to the pric« 
the taking away of the tariff upon the importation of SI 
cles from Canada, which is our only competitor in rev 
them, will make no difference in the price? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am simply presenti 
figures, taken from official sources, to show that in a 
8,000 miles long and 1,500 miles wide, with absolute f 
within her borders, there are just as great variations j 
between different places similarly situated as exist 

| this country and Canada, between which there is a tari! 
that the argument of those who contend that the tarif 

cause of this variation does not seem to me to hold good 
I am simply presenting the facts with regard to it. Of. 
I do not expect my friend from South Dakota to re; 

same conclusion that I reach from these figures. 

If the tariff were removed it is inevitable that thes 
variations would occur. At some points prices would |! 
in Canada than at points in this country, while at other | 
the prices would be higher than in this country. These 
tions also show that there is no basis for the argument 
remove the tariff would put the prices in this country on a 
with the prices in Canada. 

The foregoing facts are set out in more detail in the f 
table from the Crop Reporter of June, 1911, which sho. 
value of certain products in May and June of this year: 


products on dates indicated. 
cotton, butter, and chickens, in cents per pound; eggs, in cents per dozen.} 
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Wheat Corn Oats | Potatoes. Hay (loose). Barley. 
Btate or Territory. | > [> [7 _j7 .|7 Jeol4_|4leola_. [4/45 lel. 
om \|po/2Siemipm m\eSie leSies |p| eSiexipnies 
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Ina |S" 4 BS AT aT 5 
ee ee ee oe et | oe. bee ee ee A 
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DENG once cnccacst Seas. |---| 67, 65 49 22/12. 80}12. 20/16. 80| 86) $2) 104 
New Hampshire.../....|....|---- 70| 65 49 37) 16. 00|15. 20.00} 84) 78 
Vermont...........|...- 95| 122} 67) 61 45 23/12. 50)11. 80|15.20| 79) 74 
Massachusetts......|....|...- |....1 78) 65 48) 55|18. 50}17. 00,19. 70)....|-.--|---- -|-++- 
Rhode Island......}....]..-- ee 45 58\22. 00/19. 30,23. 10)....].... 
Connecticut........|....|-.-.1-.--| 65 43 48/22. 00/19. 00.20.00)....|....|.-.. Sows 
New York......... 89} 88 109) 66 41 28} 14. 60/13. 4016.16) 78| 76 Ce 
New Jersey.......- 96} 90) 111) 62 38 60}20. 60/18. 30,19. 60)....)....|-. peor 
Pennsylvania. ..... 90} 87| 104) 63 41 39) 17. 70}15. 50/17. 10 63) 66 sees 
Delaware .......... 89) 90) 93) 60 38 50/22. 00)18. 8017.00)....|.... ; neo 
Maryland .......... 91) 89 104 66 42 46/20. 90}17. 5016.00} 65) 60 oss 
NS oa cecexd 94, 94! 111) 71 52 60}17. 70|15. 80\15.00| 70} 64 84/14. 0114. 1/14. 2 
West Virginia. ..... 100| 98, 116 76 52| 45/17. 70116. 10,14. 00|....|....|....| 76] 77| 93]....|..-. eae 
North Carolina ....| 104) 105, 123} 80 59 | 87/15. 60}14. 50,16. 00)....}....]...- 104/14. 814. 514.4 
South Carolina. .... 112) 108 129] 86 60 | 108]18. 70}18. 20,18. 19) ech Redes i 
Georgia 23| 122) 132} 83 58 | 116}18. 20/17. 40)18.00)....]....---- ‘ 
Florida vikscias 59 ae 71 25} ....|17. 00)17. 50|18. 00}....]....]-. 
RN icici cinegasoats 5 55} 34 | 30/16. 80|14. 1012.40} 68} 62 
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LS SENS 86} 84) 100) 47| 30) 44/12. 60/12. 3012.00) 69) 71 
Michigan........... 84| 82) 103) 55 32 15/16. 30,14. 4012.90 75) 68 
Wisconsin.......... 90} 90] 101) 53) 33 18/16. 60,16. 30 10. 30 84) 90) 
Minnesota.......... 88} 89} 97) 48 30 23/10. 68)06. 88 5.80} 81) 90 
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Missouri ........... 84) 82) 101] 48) 33 63) 8.40) 8.20)10.00! 75).... 
North Dakota...... | 87] 86] 94) 57 36 39} 9. 50| 9.50) 5.10) 68) 75) 
South Dakota...... | 85| 85} 91] 45 28 57| 7.40] 6.40] 5.30) 75} 80 
Nebraska.......... 77| 76 88| 43 27 50} 7.80) 7.30) 7.00) 53) 48 
DL Ss ci nasedsed 81) 79) 96 48) 32 76| 7.60) 7.40) 7.1 4 
Kentucky.......... 90; 88) 108) 63) 45) . . ; 
Tennessee.......... 97} 95| 114) 59) 46 78, 
Alabama........... 112) 118) 112) 7 56) 70) 90) 115) 97/13. 80/14. 10/15. 00)....).... 
Mississippi......... 89) 85, 99) 74 S Sc apalle wos | 
TAB es 5 kaadass eek << | 56) 81] 80) 75/10. GO)11. 10)10. 70)....).. . ! 
Ti es cuhesead 101) 115) 67 43, 85) 2 
Oklahoma........- 87; 84) 101) 58) 38) 53; ' 
Arkansas... .. 87; 88 111) 66 48, a . 
Montana... 82} 74) 97; 95) 7 3 
Wyoming.... 93; 91) 105) 65).. 7 s 
Colorado. ...... ..| 82) 81] 96) 62 49 61 
New Mexico....... 110; 114) 96) 97 .| 55 
Arizona..........-- | gi} 92) 135) 110 62 
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California. ......... 93! 87) 104) 86 
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Mr. President, I have heard our friends contending about the | worth more in this country than in Canada, b d this 
aifrerence in price along the border, in Dakota and Minnesota, | being a reason for reduc he tariff y mv 1 1 
mpared with Canada. They have said that the difference | more reason why there is no needa of the tariff. Re 
re is about 10 or 12 cents a bushel, and they say that that | placed upon the lands in th espect 1 
s caused by the tariff. I have not been satisfied with that | weigh in the matter of fi + the tariff. 
ntention. I have rather felt, as we are a large exporting | land is not entitled to protection b. g 
ountry in wheat, that the export price very largely controls, | than that of his neigh On the 
nd that the price ought to be substantially the same between | the man whose land 
the points on the border both in Canada and in this country, tion against the man w! | 
her things being equal, and that variations, as I have shown, |} which I consider worth $2,000 I " 
might occur independent of the tariff. But the contention has | why I should have a ft « d 
been so strenuously urged that the tariff is the cause of that | whose lands are worth on 3250 an | 
difference that I have tried to find out whether there is any | increase in the value of lands has 
other reason for this difference in price; and I think I have | ment and surrounding developm« 
found a very conclusive reason, and one given by an authority | great investment. Tariff or t f 
that, in my Judgment, can not be questioned. On the 3d day of | crease in value as the country settles and « 
April, 1909, my friend the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. | increase in both countries is 1 so much 
Gronna] delivered a speech in the House of Representatives, and effort on the part of the owner or th 
d this is what he said: | capital, and should not be taken into account. L 
duty on wheat has in the past been of little benefit to the farmer. | sections of Canada have incre i { i 
§ ng as we export the amount of wheat and wheat flour that we | 10 years. So have they in thi . : 
j exported every year these last 30 years, it is evident that any | +4 Years. So Have they in this co 
tariff that we may levy will not affect the price of wheat. | increased much more rapidly in s oO 
I want to say that the lowest export that we have had of than in others, and yet would anyone 
wheat and flour was in 1905, before this speech was made, when | im one State have increased much m n 
. ‘ : . oriftt x } han > ot vit 
our exports, according to the Statistical Abstract, were only a | tariff wall should be m ned 
li over 44,000,000 bushels. Last year we exported about | that the lack of the tariff wall i 
87,000,000 bushels of wheat—nearly 100,000,000 bushels. I can not think so. 
e export 100,000,000 bushels of wheat every year the price of No more remarkable increases in a aa a ; 
Ww t in ge BRN, aneee the peice in the world’s market | in Canada during th t10 
I 3 the cost 0 portation to that market, no matter if w sacti » of ie conntry . 
a tariff of 500 per cent. The tariff against Canada to keep her wi! Sections 0: this —— 3 : 
from coming into competition with ours is at the present a l j only in the newer sections « the ¢ , { 
W ut effect, ae ae compelled to compete with her products when | and more settled section if ‘ 
we export our wheat. ie | eentages in some States are ¢ 
Here is the reason, and a good one, too, for the difference in price | increases are amazing. For 
be een towns on the border in Canada and in this country. value of her farms from $1,500,000,000 ( , 000. 
wee lan increase of $1,500,000,000, in 10 
Says the Senator from North Dakota— | from $550,000,000 to over $1,000,000,000 
trae that near the border on the Canadian side the price of | farm lands rreased onlv 5 ner ‘ r) 5: 1 
W t is often a good deal lower than on the Amer n sid arm sand ese ; , — 
. a : : r , } | from $173 HOO To 420,000 OOO 
Hyen in these years when our expo! have been over it} } ; 
' : ; ’ although the » In acre ! 
100,000,000 bushels, and when the price has been controlled by | 2°20U8" 24> ca ¢ 
the export price, the Senator from North Dakota says that aaa ine tree I 
even under that condition the price has been a good deal lower | V7)" if aan tae + 19,000.06 ' 
‘ . . CTEN Sex r - ) ’ { ) é ’ ' 
on the American side: pg tsps ‘ 
is, however, is due to the inferior means of transportation at that | ‘“’“S *™ I a vs a 
I lar point in Canada— creased from $99,000,000 to $515,000,0¢ 
Chat is the reason given by the Senator from North Dakota, | her farm area Teased ( amis 
; > ; *y hea , 
He continued— WESLEED BOCMOMS Mave & 
a nc 7 4 
nd regret to say that the elevators at tl rmed | Se nS a st 
effective trusts or entered into gentlemen's ag ther | p dem«¢ what f t 
*»by they rob the poor Canadian farmer 3 10 | sf this de ' nd 
cen bushel. This does not benefit the An ver. 1 ee 
He does not receive what the Canadian farmer lose reted us territory A iit = 
by these elevators. the last 10 years ha ) ) S 
Mr. President, this refutes all the present contention regard- | cs Witl ! cre: 
ing the difference along the border, and I am willing to let it | need no pr 1 fi ( l 
rest on this statement by the Senator when reciprocity was not | cause of the 
pending developme ol At 
other basis of opposition to this legislation is that land is| her lands but als ol 
worth more in this country than it is in Canada. Land may be! lands have b ht I 
Number, a je, and value of far Stat 
Blanks indicate that 1910 compilation is not 
‘umber of farms 
States. ; 
Per cent 
1910 1900 = 1 ( 
| 999.7901 239901 118.01 20,713,000 ; 
& O78 39 42, OOK 00 
214 4 2 ) _ 7, 1s ya) 
87 ) 21.0 9 R83. 00K 28 820. 000 
5, 839 0 13, 448, 00 , 475, 000 
2 sl — 2.0} 2,176, OF 2 2.000 
] 11.0 1,037,000 0 
14 j —20.0 OO 2 on 
49, 834 | 22.0 31, 000 64,000 
290, 499 | 29.0 5, 000 2 » 
30,741 | 7,471 | 76.0 ,000 | 
250,853 | 264,151 — 5.0 1,000 
214, 741 221,897 — 3.0} 4, 000 
216, 807 228, 622 | — 5.0 , UU00 
173,098 2.0 | 00 | 
234, 667 | 10.0 ,000 
115, 969 4.0 000 é 
59,299 | 1.0 1,000 - 
46, 012 6.0 5 1.00OO ) 
37, 715 — 3.0 2, 870, 000 - 
203, 261 | 2.0 18,913,000 | ] 
154, 659 | 1.0 27,623,000 | 26, , ] 
220, 803 | 24.0 18,419,000 | 18,241,000 ! 1.0 5 l 























1 A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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Number, acreage, and value of farms, by States: 1910 and 1900—Continued. 


Land in farms. 
Number of farms. i Ta eee 
Total (acres). | Improved (acres). 


Per cent | Per cent 
Lee 1910 100 |, of 

increase, | increase, 1910 
[2900-1910." 11900-1910.! 


: 





34,516,000 33,998, 000 | 
13, 499, 000 48,344,000 | 
38, 553, 000 29,912,000 | 
2, 585, 000 2, 566, 000 
3, 242, 000 3, 610, 000 
2, 562, 000 2, 841, 000 
11, 225, 000 | 5, 131, 000 
21,998, 000 22, 648, 000 
22, 460, 060 22,749, 000 
28, 392, 000 15, 543, 000 
24,074,000 | 24,502,000 
28,717,000 | 222,988,000 
11, 628.000 | 10,071,000 
18, 556, 000 19, 371,000 
2,085,000 | 31,758,000 


24, 528,000 22, 900, 000 
3, 631, 000 41,726,000 
24, 356, 000 18, 433, 000 
745,000 573,000 
927, 000 , 077,000 
1, 800, 000 977.000 
1, 464, 000 327.009 
14, 825, 000 5, 600, 009 
8, 800, 000 327, 000 
20, 439, 000 9. 645.000 
19, 210, 000 , 244, 000 
17,496, 000 8, 574, 000 
4, 253, 000 3, 328, 000 
12, 660, 000 , 209, OO 
1,570, 000 478. Oy 
178, 000 187, ( 
6, 085, 000 | , 776. 000 
15, 802, 000 286. 000 
10,875,000} 10,246.00 
27,120,000, 19,576,000 
1,357,000 | 1, 032, 000 
1, 633, 000 | 2. 127. 00 
9,861,000 j 10, 095, 000 
6,354, 000 | 3, 466, 00 
5, 482, 000 5, 499, 900 
11,882,000 | 11,247,000 
1, 256, 000 | 79 


478,994,000 | 414, 963, 00 
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OER, oH 5 nworccccnsetentlecnns dipanendwas eau 253, 425 | 224, 637 
North Dakota ‘ 4,165 | 45,332 
Ohio. } , 383 | 276,719 
43. 2 108, 000 
Oregon | 4 35, 837 
ONIN Ais dcsiindbdcthdestcoatahhactnaekencuees 18,394 | 224, 248 
Porto Rico 58.371 | 339,021 
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55, 355 
52, 622 
224, 623 
352, 190 
19, 387 


13,469,000 | 13,985, 000 
25,952,000 | 19,071,000 
20,011,000 | _ 20,342, 000 
109, 226,000 | 125, 807, 000 | 

3,354,000 | 4,117,000 


4, 653, 000 | 4,724, 000 


| 19,476,000 19, 908, 000 
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} ¢ 33, 104 
SNGD cnbacsudsawendercegbicenincipinkhavapemitiian el 33, 762 | 167, 886 

Washington 55, 33, 202 11, 663, 000 8, 499, 000 

WE WE sd «= bavceckocdiedubwcusbusettewebakesteent | 5, 876 | 92,874 ; 9,961,000 | 10,655,000 

Wisconsin | 5, 546 169,795 .0| 21,012,000} 19,863,000 

Wyoming 0,980 | 6,095 0} 8, 543, 000 | 8, 125, 000 


ooo 


5,498 .0 | 442,000 456, 000 
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The United States ............<. mecccecescoccesoe. }, 398,491 | 5,776,393 -0 | 875,788,000 | 836,850,000 
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Value of farms. 


Land. Buildings. | Implements and ma 


Per cent | Per cent 
0 o 
| increase, | increase, 1900 
\1900-1910.1 od 


Alabama 3,510,000 | $100,165, 000 116.0 $71, 163,000 $34, 453, 000 107.0 $16, 279, 000 88, 676, OO 
Arizona. oes | 2,116,000 11, 416, 000 269: 0 4,918, 000 2, 267 , 000 117.0 1,779,000 765, 00 
aeee | 5, 137,000 105, 107, 000 133.0 62, 992, 000 30, 075, 000 109.0 16, 806, 000 8,750, 000 
California , 315, 718, 000 630, 445, 000 109.0 132, 842, 000 77, 468, 000 71.0 36, 393, 000 , 312, 000 
Colorado 31, 680, 000 90, 342, 000 300. 0 45, 335, 000 16, 002, 000 183.0 12,761, 000 , 747, 000 
. , 527, 000 52, 441, 000 36.0 65,094, 000 44, 984, 000 45.0 6, 865, 000 | , 948, 04 
4,810,000 23, 769, 000 46.0 18, 117,000 10, 667, 000 . 3, 202, 000 | 51, 00 
5, 466, 000 | 9,700,000 | — 44.0 835, 000 1,574, 000 le 62, 000 13 
Florida | 3, 288, 000 30, 823, 000 3. 24. 335, 000 77 ‘ 4,429, 000 , 963, 00 
Georgia 39, 120, 000 138, 515, 000 iv. 10., 483, 000 . . 20, 883, 000 | 9, 804, 000 
ee 219, 346, 000 | 35, 486, 000 ‘ 25, 074, 000 7. 10, 459, 000 3, 295, 00 
Tilinois...... nies ------| 3,081,564, 000 1,514, 114, 000 ‘ 429, 630, 000 5 73, 533, 000 ( 
Indiana . | 1,325,475, 000 | 687, 633, 000 264, 750, 000 40, 880, 000 
| 2,799,025,000 | 1,256,752,000 7 454, 694, 000 95, 273, 000 | > 
534, 552, 000 | 532, 188, 000 > 199, 101, 000 48, 244, 000 9,491, 000 
Kentucky 83, 127, 000 291,117,000 5 150, 655, 000 20, 793, 000 5, 302, 000 
Louisiana 39, 071, 000 | 107,730, 000 | 49,611, 000 18,951, 000 28, 537, 000 
I. 2. an dbmencconceductontséens daneseedes 923, 000 49, 359, 000 72,753, 000 14, 476, 000 3, 803, 000 
} 023, 000 120, 367 , 000 77,751, 000 11, 845, 000 , 611, 000 
Massachusetts , 273, 000 86, 925, 000 87, 025, 000 11, 512, 000 ; 
Michigan , 143, 000 423, 570, 000 284,914, 000 49,771,000 
Minnesota 889, 000 559, 302, 000 242, 621, 000 
Mississippi 715, 000 114, 857, 000 79, 580, 000 
Missouri 529, 000 695, 471, 000 268, 976, 060 
Montana | 819, 000 4 45, 686, 000 24, 666, 000 
Nebraska ; %, 077, 000 486, 606, 000 198, 480, 000 
Nevada , 876, 000 13, 276, 000 4, 277,000 
New Hampshire , 327,000 35, 499, 000 41, 215,000 
New Jersey 357,000 | $3, 361,000 90, 784, 000 
New Mexico 496,000 | 17, 324,000 \ 12, 934, 000 
INOW WOR Re cccdcccceccoccccccesnpecéesousase 214, 000 | 551, 174,000 473,008, 000 
342, 545, 000 | 141, 956, 000 j 113, 170,000 
729, 896, 000 173, 352, 000 fs 92, 139,000 
283, 827,000 | 817, 164,000 ° 366, 919, 000 
647,178,000 | 2149, 398,000 b 89, 295, 000 
Oregon 409, 949, 000 113, 138, 000 43, 622, 000 
Pennsylvania 627, 185, 000 575, 393, 000 ‘ 408, 115, 600 
Porto Rico 73, 968, 000 | 8, 752, 000 
Rhode Isiand 14, 837, 000 12,619, 000 
South Carolina 267, 931,000 63, 902, 000 
South Dakota 901, 134, 000 102, 317, 000 
Tenness 370, 783, 000 108, 823, 000 
Texas 613, 513, 000 209, 200, 000 
J 98, 891, 000 17, 987,000 
Vermont 58, 255, 000 54, 072,000 
Virwimie. ... cc cccccccccccccsccccctoscecccese 393, 837,000 137,081,000 
Washington 515, 918, 000 54, 224,000 
West Virginia.......... 205, 610, 000 56, 848, 000 
Wisconsin 909, 462, 000 288, 096, 000 155, 605, 000 
WYOMING « 6 6 esivcccccccncsvscsseeseccuvcnass 88, 877, 000 8, 983, 000 3, 532, 000 
——— 


The United States | 28, 457,789,000 | 13, 051,033,000 118.0 | 6,302,777,000 | 3,556,614, 000 
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1, 270, 528, 000 

“TA minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 

2 Includes figures for Oklahoma and Indian erery. 

$ Special census of 1899, taken under direction of the War Department. a 
«Exclusive of data for Indian reservations as follows: Land in farms, 3,500,000 acres; improved land in farms, 11,000; value of land, $6,975,000; value of buildiags, © 
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The admission of horses, cattle, hogs, and so forth, free of eertaet business. The Winnipeg market is supplied mainiy from 
auty to the two countries, respectively, in my judgment, will be | maritime Provinces Im Beltigh Columbia tox = iaieenl 
of tremendous value to our farmers. Horses under this bill go type are maintained in the interior as well as on Vat ver Island 
into Canada free of duty. Have our farmers any cause to fear | a eee gestae : neverth less, from the Stat Washington 
on arrangement of this kind? In 1910 we had over 21,000,000 | Satelend ead = ae. wus sent, elt na‘ rie m mn the wet 
head of horses, while Canada had only a little over 2,000,000. | 


There are 10 times as many horses in this country as in Canada. 
They will not send their horses here because horses are higher 
» price in Canada than they are in this country. 
The Tariff Board, in its report transmitted to the Senate by 
the President March 1, 1911, at page 113, says: 

to horses, Canada has no surplus of importance outside of Ontario. 


1 . agricultural development of the northwestern Provinces has put 
prices of work stock and heavy draft teams at a premium in the terri- 
tory tributary to Winnipeg. During the spring of 1910 it is stated on 


wuthority that not less than 20,000 horses were sold out of 
jnrario alone for shipment to the market just mentioned, and pros- 
nective loss of this trade is giving Ontario some concern at this time. 
rhe five Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
\lberta combined have but 1,863,744 head as compared with 1,600,000 
head now in the State of Iowa alone. 
The average value of horses in this country in 1910 was 
¢108.19, and in 1909 the average value was $95.64, while in Can- 
ada the average value of horses in 1909 was $130.70. We there- 


fore need have no fear of competition from Canada in horses. 


for market would, therefore, be a feasible proposit 








The sheep business of the entire Canadian Nor st is insignificant 
at present as compared with our own, the tot Mani 1. § 
katchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia combined being but 380,000 
head, contrasting sharply with Wyoming's reputed 7,316,000. 

What effect may we expect on our hog-raising industry? In 
i910 we had 47,700,000 head of swine, while Canada had only 

| 2,900,000 head in 1909, but this number is less than it had in 
either 1907 or 1908. The average value of swine in this coun 


On the contrary, we may expect to be able to increase our sales | 


in that country. 
not help but result in increasing wonderfully the demand for 
horses, which demand will have to be supplied from this coun- 
try. and in that way be a positive benefit to our farmers. With 
the use of the automobile growing, as it seems to be doing in 
this country, we must look forward to a less demand for horses 
here, and any measure that will maintain that demand or in- 
it ean not help but benefit our agricultural population. 
States that ought to receive the greatest benefit from this 


crease 


The 


source are Minnesota and the Dakotas, and if they will prepare | 


to take advantage of the market for horses that is likely to be 
developed they will reap a rich reward. 

What about cattle? In 1910 we had over 69,000,000 head of 
cattle, and in 1909 Canada had a little over 7,000,000, or almost 


the same ratio as horses, to wit, 1 to 10. In 1910 the average 
value of milch cows in this country was $32.36, and all other 
cattle $17.49, while in Canada in 1909 the average value of 
milen cows was $36.36, or $4 higher per head than in this 


country, while the average value of all other cattle was $28.81, 
or $11.32 a head greater in Canada than in this country, and 
if the expected development takes place in Canada, what a 
tremendous market will be opened to our farmers if they are 
prepared to take advantage of it. 

The Tariff Board says, at page 112: 


The western Provinces are not in the cattle business or in sheep | 


breeding to the extent frequently intimated. 


And therefore if the development takes place in these western 
Provinces that some of our friends fear, North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, and Montana would find a market for their cattle that 
would far more than counterbalance any loss that might be 
occasioned in the price of their wheat, 

What is the situation in regard to sheep? 
over 57,000,000 head of sheep in this country, while Canada, in 
1909, had 2,700,000, a less number than it had in either 1907 
= 1908, and only about one twenty-fifth of the number that we 
lave. 
country was $4.08 and in 1909 it was $3.43, while in Canada 
in 1909 the average value per head of sheep was $5.89. Not 
very much reason, either in price or in numbers, to fear the 
overturning of our industry from that source. 

The Tariff Board, at page 118, says, after giving the figures 
for sheep in the various Provinces of Canada: 


As indicated by these figures, the industry centers in the Province of 
Suaeraa and yet the entire Province has fewer sheep than the State of 

110 

While the sheep industry in Canada at the present time is a minor 
one, the feeding of lambs for market has been an important business 
in Ontario, as many as 125,000 head having been exported as late as 
1907 to the United States and 33,000 the same year to Great Britain. 
The surplus has now dwindled, hewever, to such an extent that prac- 
tically none was received at the Buffalo stockyards during 1910. 
fact it is reported that a few American-fed lambs have been shipped 
from Buffalo to Toronto, indicating that Ontario at the present time 
is scarcely supplying her own wants in this regard. This is, however, 
an abnormal condition. 

While the soil and climate of Ontario are favorable to this industry, 
lonen ee ae re large on nase been maintained 

sses of disease sooner or er render the i stry 
upon that basis unprofitable. 7 site meat 

* *. . 7 

In the Saska 

ha skatchewan country enone 


S not made an 
wild animals as great progress. 


raising as a branch of farming 
aiven © eributt e cost of —_ oA noe ¢ 
s contr ng causes. n Manitoba the feed- 
Pee rae sheep about such grain centers as Moose Jaw, Brandon, and 
in th — where screenings must accumulate in quantities, should, 

© opinion of the Dominion department of agriculture, become an 
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As a matter of fact, if Canada develops as | 
rapidly as is expected by those who oppose this measure, it can 


In 1910 we had | 








In 1910 the average value per head of sheep in this | 


| 


In | 


try per head was $9.14, while in 1909 the average value wa 
$6.55 : 
$11.80. 

The following table is taken from the report of the Tariff 
Board and shows the number and average value per head of 
live stock on farms, by classes, in specified States and in Can 
ada ; and a study of this data, it seems to me, will convince ar 
one that agricultural interests along these lines have nothing to 
fear from Canada, but, on the contrary, they can hope for 
great benefit from free access into any section of Canada that 
may develop rapidiy: 


and in Canada the average value per head in 1909 was 


y 2 











| Number and average value per head of live stock on farms in specified 
States and in Canada. 
airy Othe 
Horses. | Dairy | Other | sheep. | Swit 
Number of live stock on farms | } } | 
(in 1909): | | | 
United States........ «oe---/ 21,040, 000/21, 801, 000 47, 279, 000157, 216, 000!47, 722 ) 
CEs cc cccsececctccescs 2,132, 489) 2,849, 306, 4,384,779) 2,705, 3% ) 
Averag® value per head (in | 
1910): 

United States— 
Maine. .........--cces $125. 00) $33. 00 $16. 90 $3. 71 $11.50 
New Hampshire. ...... 106. 00} 36. 20 2” 3.7 11.50 
a 106. 00 34. 2 14 4. 0 10. 00 
 ) er 125. 00} 39. 5 18. 2 5. l 0 
Indiana. ......-.-..00-- | 22. 00 41. OF 24. 5 5. 2 10. 00 
Tilinois 124. 00} 42. 80 DH. 4 5.3 l ") 
Michig: 126. 00 39. 50 18 4.7 10. 5 
We indcandacces 121. 00 36. 60 16. 4 4. 50 1! 
Minnesota...........- 111. 00 33. 00 14. 3 4 00 ll. & 
POWs ood accctsccscescss 120. 00 36. 00 22. 20 5. 30 11. 30 
North Dakota....... . 114. 090 33. 90 20.5 + 00 11.00 
South Dakota.......... 105. 0 33. 2} 4. 11. 10 
Tn ceawtnnendeans 73. 00} 29, l 2. x 6.60 
ON er | 80. 00 46. 5 27 4.2 10.10 
Pe dandteteabee tes 102. 00 41.4 21. 4 { 8 70 
Washington.......... 108. 00 41. 8 19. 90 3 9. 40 
Oregon. ......---eeeeees | 103. 00 39. 6 18. 50 3 &. 20 

AVOCTAZC.....2ecceeees 108. 19 35. 79 19. 41 1 14 

Canada— 
Prince Edward Island 107. 00 32. Of 23. Of 6. 00 10. 00 
Nova Scotia......... 113. 0 37. 00 29. 00 4. (x 11.00 
New Brunswick........ 131. 00 34. 0 SM oo 12. 00 
Quebec......-.-.------- 139. 00 31. 00 51. 6.00 13.00 
CE Batddndseccecus 133. 00} 48. 0 34. 00 7.00 10. 00 
I débadncdcccee 107. 00} 40. 00 23. Of 7.00 13. 00 
Saskatchewan......- 156. 00 41. 00 l 7.00 13.00 
EE Piekcakncdenscel 126. 00) 39. 00 0). Of 6. 00 12. 00 
British Colombia....... Enwececndaclevossecseelasccscccsclesesscces 

Average...........--- 133. 0 43. Of 1. Of 6. 00 11.00 
} 








The total value of farm animals in 1910 was over $5,000,000,000, 
while in Canada in 1909 the total value of farm animals was 
only a little over $558,000,000, or about one-tenth of what it is 
in this country. If the entire product of farm animals in Can- 
ada were brought into this country, it would have but little 
effect upon our markets, and after deducting what they need 
for their own use there is very little left to come here. As I 
already have suggested, there is every reason to believe that, 
with farm animals going into Canada free, there will be a 
greatly increased demand from this country, which will lead 
not only to an increase in production but to an increase in 
price and go a long way toward balancing any possible loss that 
may come from tariff reductions on grain; and it will further 
tend to a diversity in this country that will be a positive benefit 
to the farmer. 

Some even have contended that wages are higher in this 
country than in Canada, and an attempt has been made to show 
that the labor cost of production is lower there than here. 
Anyone taking into account the general conditions in Canada 
as compared to the United States reach the 


must conclusion 


that there can not be much difference in the cost of labor be- 
tween the two countries, and whatever difference may exist 
will be more favorable to higher wages in many parts of Canada 
than in this country. It is largely a pioneer country. Devel- 
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opment is just taking place. Laborers are not plentiful, and, Averages of male farm labor during past year— 
aus has been the case in all sections of the country where rapid mens =: 
development is going on, labor and almost everything else is 

naturally higher than in older-settled, stable sections. It seems 
to me idle to claim that wages generally are lower in Canada 
than in the United States in any line of industry, and I think Month. Day, at harvest. 
we are absolutely safe in assuming that wages as a general 

rule are substantially the same. < . . States, Territories, 


: , and divisions. 
As with reference to various natural products, figures can be Without | With With- With 


secured showing that at one point or in one Province wages are board. | board. see. board. 
lower than at some point or in some State of the United States, 
but figures can be presented showing the great variations of 
wages in-this country, and these variations are just as marked 
between different Provinces in Canada and greater than appears | ———————————————- 
between this country and similar places in Canada. re tae 

In the Crop Reporter for March, 1911, the average farm 
wages in the different States, without board, are given. In New | North Dakota? .-°7"""” 
England and the Middle States the range is from $29 a month | South Dakota 
in Pennsylvania to $36 per month in Connecticut. In the South | Nebras 
Atlantic States the range is from $16.50 in South Carolina to | #95 
$25 in Florida. In spite of this, however, no one seems to feel North Central west of i new 
that this disparity is a menace to the prosperity of either sec- Mississippi River .... 45,28. 40/25. 10,15. 782. 43)1. 62/2. 01)1. 31/1. 77 
tion, In Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin prices | xentnexy 23. 10116. 85116. 00 11. 701. 71/1. 47/1. 36/1.15 1. 
range from $28.40 in Indiana to $37.25 in Wisconsin, These | Tennessee 20. 00}14. 23114. 00110. 12)2. 44)1. 15)1. 14} -91i1. 
<4, . bee Gee stetiantia ait . 7 ot: + §dantina i. 8. 50) 14. . i 5 -02| .98) .75 
aes om ey aes. eneten, Se a Imost identical condi Misseippi i SOs Salis solte Goi de co hee 
ions, with this sugges ance, that in the more north- | Porisiana 20. 25)15. 98/13. 50|11. 79}1. 2511.03} :90| | 81 1 
ern State of Wisconsin the wages are $9 higher than in Indiana. Toms itis atin watbdenkie as. ous. + 13. A. 57/1. 2011.23 - 93/1. 
In the North Central States west of the Mississippi River the | Oklahoma . 10). .... - 97 oe) 
range is from $29.50 in Nevada to $42 in North Dakota, while 24. O08. 40/16. 2512. 5D). 
in the Western and Pacific Coast States the range is from $44.50 
in Oregon to $50 in the neighboring and northern State of Se i f 
Washington. These figures show a variation in the northern | a ‘nononus 2. 
States from $28.40 in Indiana to $50 in Washington. The varia- | Colorado . ' 
tion in the different Provinces of Canada is substantially the 
same, and the wages in the various Provinces are very similar 
to those in the corresponding States. The following is a state- 
ment by the Tariff Board concerning wages: 

In pas it ar be ae the wages of ooueeee sone hands 

ands @ yoyec or erloGd Of seven, seven and 2 ° e nonths, . " 
bezianing about A ril 1) - on the same general level in Manitoba and Seer ao peeled etal 
North Dakota, and they are higher in the last-named localities than in 40. 4834. 60}32. 09:22. 2012. 52}1.96)2. 021.02 
the a ae kami ou oka $5 higher in North Dabete then in salen 19. 21[12. 451. $21.30 - = a 
Manitoba. The wages of harvest hands are practically the same through- 16.40\.....|1.531.... 1.34 
out the two Provinces and the three States included in this investigation, 399 | 
with the exception of certain large farms in the States, where the rate 
is about 50 cents per day below the prevailing rate on the smaller farms, 

The following table of the averages of male farm labor during 
the past year is from the Crop Reporter for March, 1911, and is 
based upon the reports of agents and correspondents of the 
Bureau of Statistics: 


Averages of male farm labor during past year. 


Wages of farm labor, when employ 
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Wages of farm labor, when employed by 1— 1869 3. los. al 
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Month. Day, at harvest. aaa sw Gan, 
; 


a ee i eT 1 Amounts are given in dollars and cents. 
States, Territories, | With- " With- 2 For 1890, North Daketa and South Dakota combined. 
and divisions. | out With out With 3 In currency. 

- | board. board. board. board. 


The same conditions that make labor higher in our ! 
Western States than in the Eastern States will ! 

| higher in Canada than in the United States, and th 
conditions are a far better guide and a safer criterion | 
to judge what those wages are than a few specilic 
here and there. 

This legislation also is opposed on the ground that t 
facturer of flour will have a greater protection und 
under the present law. Some seem to think this is 
of demonstration, and prove it by what seem to be §'1)| 
uncontrovertible mathematics. It does look like there 
not be much difficulty in showing whether this is tru 
and it does not appear difficult to me, and yet I rea 
tirely different conclusion in my mathematics. Assuni 
the moment the contention of our Democratic friends ' 
manufacturer adds substantially the amount of the 
his manufactured product—an assumption which I co | 
cede except for the sake of the argument—what is t'< 
tion from this standpoint with reference to a barre! 
The tariff on wheat is 25 cents a bushel. It takes 
44 bushels of wheat to make w barrel of flour. [Pr 
all of our flour is made from wheat of our own pr 
but under Democratic contention the tariff on a 
flour, by reason of the tariff on wheat, is $1.12}. Tho 
of course, does not pay the tariff when he buys ¢ 
wheat; but if their argument is correct, he cin 
$1.123 as a part of the cost of his barrel of flour. 3 
Democratic argument, and I am sorry to say that some 
Republican friends seem to be driven to this contention t 
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tify their opposition to this legislation. Then there is a tariff 
of 25 per cent ad valorem on flour, and this is equivalent to 
$1.25 a barrel, assuming the price of a barrel of flour to be $5. 
Therefore, according to the argument of those who contend that 
the tariff is added upon the domestic product, there is no reason 
why the miller can not add this $1.25 to the price of a barrel 
of flour, so that this argument leads to the conclusion that the 
tariff on a barrel of flour, under the present law, which the 
miller can take from his customers, amounts to $2.37}. 

Now, what does this arrangement do? It takes the tariff off 


of wheat entirely, so that the miller can have no excuse for 
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| Dried meats are reduced from 
| cents per pound. 


increasing the price of a barrel of flour because of the tariff | 


on wheat. It reduces the ad valorem to a straight 50 cents on 
a barrel of manufactured flour, so that the situation is simply 


flour in a barre! of flour there will be, under this arrangement, 
a tariff of 50 cents only on a barrel of flour. If that is not a 
benefit to the consumer of flour in this country, I can not under- 
stand how any benefit can come under any circumstances by 
the reduction of the tariff. If this is not to be considered a 


substantial reduction from the present law, I do not know what | 


a substantial reduction would be. The trouble with the mathe- 
matics of the opposition is that it assumes that the miller 
pays to the domestic farmer the tariff of 25 cents a bushel 
on wheat, and, without adding this to the cost of fiour in 
the barrel, simply deducts it from the $1.25 tariff placed on 
a barrel of imported flour, and concludes that the real protection 
now is simply the difference between $1.123 on wheat and the 
$1.25 on the manufactured flour. If the miller pays to the 
farmer the tariff of 25 cents a bushel on wheat, he adds that 
as a part of the cost of his flour, and has the $1.25 protection 
above that; so that on this basis there is a reduction from $1.25 


on a barrel of flour to 50 cents, or a substantial reduction of 75 | 


cents. 

It is strongly contended, however, that wheat has fallen since 
this reciprocity agitation started, and this is given as an argu- 
ment to prove that if the legislation passes it will injuriously 
affect the price of wheat. It is true that wheat is lower now 
than it was last year, and yet it has advanced throughout the 
country nearly 2 cents a bushel June 1 than it was May 1 
of this year, and it is just as reasonable to contend that reci- 
procity agitation raised the price of wheat 2 cents a bushel 
from May 1 to June 1 as to contend that the reciprocity agita- 
tion has lowered the price of wheat this year below what it was 
last year. Corn, which all must concede wii! not be directly 
affected by this reciprocity agreement, averaged 10 cents less 
than last year, but on June 1 it was nearly © cents more a 
bushel than on May 1. Potatoes, which will surely be affected by 
this legislation as much as wheat, were 26 cents a bushel! higher 
June 1 of this year than June 1 of last year. Hay, which it is 
claimed will be very injuriously affected by this legislation, 
was $1.35 more per ton than last year. Barley, another crop 
which, it is feared, will be very injuriously affected, was 16 
cents a bushel more than last year, and since this reciprocity 
agitation it has reached the record mark. If reciprocity has 
been affecting the prices of these various products, it has been 
acting both ways at the same time. 


| legislation, and this is urged as 
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By this bill it is reduced to 1} cents a pound, or a reduction of 
2} cents a pound. If any benefits accrue to anyone by a reduc 
tion of the tariff, this reduction ought to bring a material benefit 
to the farmer, as well as to every consumer of bacon and ham, 
25 per cent ad valorem to 1} 
Lard compounds are reduced from 25 per cent 
ad valorem te 1} cents per pound. 

deal of canned tomatoes, corn, and 
The tariff is now 40 per cent ad valorem, which amounts to 
about 4 cents a pound. By this legislation the tariff is reduced 
to 1} cents a pound. On flour there is a tariff of 25 per cent 
ad valorem, which amounts to about $1.25 a barrel. 

reduced to 50 cents. While this may not bring any red: 


luetion to 


Farmers consume a 
other canned 


great 


vegetables, 


This is 


the loaf of bread, it ought to benefit the farmer, who usually 
this: Instead of there being a tariff of $2.374 on the wheat and | 


buys his flour by the sack or barrel. If flour is reduced in price 
this reduction, if continued any length of time, will be reflected 
in cheaper loaves of bread or larger ones. Oatmeal and othe 
cereals are reduced from 40 cents a hundred pounds to 12} 
a hundred. Bran, middlings, and so forth, are reduced from 20 
per cent to 1234 cents per hundred. Farm wagons, on which 
there is now a tariff of 35 to 40 per cent ad valorem, are re 
duced to 224 per cent, or a reduction of nearly 50 pet 


cents 


rr cent. 
Plows, tooth and disk harrows, upon which the tariff now ranges 
from 15 to 25 per cent ad valorem, are reduced to 15 per cent. 
Hay loaders, potato diggers, and so forth, upon which the tariff 
is now 45 per cent ad valorem, are reduced to 20 per cent, a 
reduction of more than 50 per cent. 

These are only a few of the reductions made in this bill. 
any benefit accrues to anyone it will accrue largely to the 
farmers, and in addition to the benefit to the farmer there will 
be great benefits to the millions of others in the country who 
are consumers but not producers of farm products. 

It is said, however, that the railroads will be benefited by 


If 


this 
a reason why it 
How will the railroads be benefited? By carrying Cana 
dian products in this country and by carrying our products 


should 


passed. | 


l to 
Canadian territory. That will certainly injure no one else, and 
if it benefits the railroads it means more employment for Amer- 
ican trainmen and the expansion of an American industry, and 

| that will be a benefit to ali. The railroads may realize more 
benefits from the business they will secure than they should, 
but the increase in business, the additional men employed, and 
| the wages paid will be a great gain to the entire country, and 
the mere fact that some railroad or railroad company will re- 
ceive some benefit by reason of increased business does not seem 
to me to be any legitimate ground for opposing this measure. 
We usually deem an increase in business along any line bene- 
ficial to all. If the benefit to the railroad would come at the 
expense of the rest of the people of the country, or some par- 
ticular industry, then I would be against it. But it w not. 
Those who oppose this legislation on the ground that it is legis 


| trusts. 


The opposition to this measure seems to be based upon the | 


theory that to take the tariff off will reduce the price. 


On this | 


assumption they overlook the benefits that will accrue to the | 
farmers of the country by reason of the reduction in the tariff | 


on articles which the farmers very largely buy. The farmer is 
impressed with the belief that, while his products are reduced 
by the tariff, nothing that he buys carries any reduction. What 
are the facts? 


is now a tariff of 2 cents a pound. This is removed entirely, so 


considerable benefit from this reduction. It may be said fhat 
we are getting no dried fruit from Canada, and yet our imports 
last year were over 1,200,000 pounds. The consumption of dried 
fruit in this country is very great; and on the theory that the 
tariff is added not only to the imported article, but to the do- 
mestie product, this reduction would mean a great saving to the 
farmer and to the consumer of dried fruit. Farmers generally 
are consumers and not producers of cheese. The tariff on cheese 
is 6 cents a pound. This is removed entirely. The farmer is a 
great consumer of salt. The tariff on salt in bags is 11 cents 
a hundred pounds and in bulk 7 cents a hundred. Sait is made 
free. Cream separators, upon “which there is a tariff of 25 per 
cent ad valorem, are free. Barbed fencing wire, iron or steel, 
bears a tariff of three-fourths of a cent a pound. This is made 
free. Fresh meats, beef, and so forth, now paying 14 cents a 
pound, are reduced to 1} cents. The farmer buys a great deal 
of bacon and ham, and this is especially true of the wheat 
farmer. The tariff is now 4 cents a pound on bacon and ham. 


The farmer buys dried fruit, upon which there | 


| north of us develops the land in our own territory will 


| The lands on the edge of settlement, and 
that the farmer, as well as the laboring man, should receive | 


lation in favor of the Meat Trust, Flour Trust, Implement 
and railroads have very poor argument and I do 
not believe that the people wili be fooled by any mere assertion 
unfounded by fact or reason that this legislation is framed in 
the interest of or will be of any special benefit to any of these 

The mere assertion of ‘h benefit, no matter how 
vehement, does not make it and no tariff 


reduction could 
be made that could not be alleged to be of benefit to some trust. 


rust, 


to stand on, 


su 


so 
’ 


This legislation is opposed further because it is said that it 
will cause a great development in Canada, and many of our 


people will go there. If Canada is developed, such deve 
will not only benefit her, but also us, and none so much 
States along the border. What lands are the least 
the Dakotas, and in any State of the Union, for 


opment 
as the 
valuable in 
that matter? 
as the line of the 
ment advances the land to the rear of it incre 
it will be with the development of Canada. 


settle- 
ases 


in value, 
land to the 


So 
As the 


increase 


in value and the owners will have cause to rejoice at rat] 

than regret the advance of prosperity into Canada. Not o ” 
this true, but many of those actually benefited by such develop 
ment will be our own people. Much fear is expressed that many 
of our people will leave our country and go to Canada. This 


to an extent will be true, and,I for one am not prepared to say 
that this is a good and valid reason for opposing this measure. 
There are many in this country, on the farm and in the city, 
who are eking out a bare existence and looking with longing 
eyes to vacant lands which they would like to own, but the 
high value placed on them is prohibitory. There are many 
renters in Illinois and other States who are forcing out a bare 
existence with much hard work and giving half of their toil to 
the owners of the lands they occupy. There are those in the 
city toiling from morning till night, while their families are 
living in cramped quarters and amid filthy surroundings, who 
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would like to get out in the broad sunlight and become the of the manufactured articles used by the farmer is reduce: 


owners of a small traet of land upon whieh to build a heme. 

Many of these people may go to Canada in the hope of secur- 
ing a home. Our lands are too high priced, our public lands 
suitable for homesteads are practically all gone, and those who 
are attempting to acquire title to what public lands are re- 
maining are looked upon and treated as criminals. These are 
the people whose lot is hard and whose prospects are dark, 
and if they can be helped, if they can secure lands upon which 
they can build a home and make a good living and become in- 
dependent, happy, and prosperous no one should object. If our 
friends, neighbors, and relatives can add to their happiness by 
locating in Canada with free-trade relations with us, I am 

d to give them the opportunity, because that legislation which 

iés to the sum of human happiness is the legislation that 
meets my approval. In doing this we are not favoring a foreign 
r but are favoring our own kith and kin. That it may 
bring happiness along these lines is one reason why I am for it. 
And every man who may thus build up a home will be a better 
customer even for our products than he is now. 

The tremendous resources and great prospects for develop- 
ment in Canada are urged as arguments against this legisla- 
tion. To my mind they are arguments favorable to it. If the 
development that is anticipated by the passage of this Dill 
takes place in Canada, it will not only be of direct benefit to 
many of our homeless families and homeless toilers, but it will 
furnish and develop a market for our products of all sorts 
and kinds that will increase our prosperity to a wonderful 
degree. I can not illustrate this better than by just what is 
happening now in my own section of the country. The best 
market that our lumber people have to-day is in Canada, and 
it is the result of the development there. They are selling 
their lumber in Canada at a higher price than they can get 
for it in this country, beeause the lumber mills of Canada are 
not sufficiently developed to meet the demand for lumber. 

So it would be with many of our products of farm and factory 
with the anticipated development to take place there. They can 
not produce the great variety of products that we can; but if 
they have the money with which to buy they will consume these 
products. They can get them from no other source but from our 
own farmers, and what will come to us in this way will more 
than balance any possible injury to any particular industry. 
We have no section in the country that has to depend upon 
wheat alone, and the sooner the present wheat sections of the 
country diversify their crops and products the better off will 
these farmers become; and if this legislation promotes a develop- 
ment in Canada that encourages a diversity of crops in this 
country it will be a blessing instead of a curse. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], in the 
debate on the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, on page 1724 of the 
RecorD, in answering some suggestions of Mr. Elkins, of West 
Virginia, said: 

The second proposition is that even though we have to change from 
wheat we will change to some other crop. 

There is no suggestion that the people of North Dakota 
are confined to any one crop now and for the future. If wheat 
becomes less profitablep they will take up something else. The 
development that is anticipated means not only the building 
of farm homes, but it means the building of towns and cities 
and great business communities, and this means simply the ex- 
pansion to a great extent of our own possibilities and indus- 
trial trade, commerce, and wealth. Especially would this 
mean, as I have already pointed out, a tremendous demand 
fer eattle, hogs, and horses, that would naturally be supplied 
by the farmers of our border States, as well as the tremendous 
demand for manufactured products of all kinds. 

The Senator from North Dakota says that the profit to the 
farmer is only $2.06 per acre. That may be the profit to the 
whest farmer, but a diversity of crops would increase that 
profit immensely. I assume that this $2.06 profit comes to the 
man who owns and works the farm. If this is true, then what 
must be the profit of the man who rents from another, giving 
one-half of the crop, or $5 or $6 an acre cash rent? He simply 
ekes out an existence, while his landlord gets the benefit with- 
out any exertion on his part. If I can open up any avenue 
by which the man who gives one-half of his toil to another 
can secure a tract of land upon which he can work for himself 
and his family, I am ready to do it. 

This legislation is urged to be unfair because it admits the 
products ef the farmer free and imposes a tariff on manufac- 
tered products. This is a plausible argument, but not a valid 
one. The products of the farmer of Canada are admitted into 
this country free. The products of the farmers of this country 
are admitted into Canada free, so that there is no unfairness 
as between the farmers of the two countries. The tariff on most 


| made the same between the two countries, so that the far 

| Canada, so far as the tariff is coneerned, is put upon the 
plane as the farmer of this country, and therefore ther: 

| unfairness as between the farmers of the two countries 
reference to the tariff on manufactured products. But it ; 
the farmer in this country has to buy his implements, ; 
flour, and so forth, in a protected market. So does the f 
of Canada, and to a much greater degree than our farme: 
a matter of fact, the farmer of Canada buys largely in 
tected market because most of the articles they buy haye 
imported and have paid a tariff. Our farmer, as a ma: 


fact, buys in a free-trade market. There is free trade abso! 


in all this 3,000,000 square miles of territory. The far: 
Missouri who buys an implement made in Tlinois buys it 
lutely free of tariff. There is no tariff on articles brouc) 
Illinois into Missouri. Most of the articles consumed | 
farmers are made in this country, bought and sold he: 
without reference to the tariff; but if the tariff were ta! 
of meats, farm implements, and flour that come into th 
try from Canada it would not in the least affect the m 
these articles to our own people. If this is true, and I 
see how it can be otherwise, there is no unfairness in len 
on. But it is said it is a discriminaton between people 
own country, and that if the farmer does not have protecti 
the manufacturer should not have it. If taking it off wo 
affeet the price, then no actual injury is being done by |! 
it on. The Canadian manufacturer of implements or { 
the Canadian meat packer could not compete with our : 
facturers, and to take the tariff off would not result j 
farmers buying any of these products any cheaper than t! 
now. We would take the tariff off of these articles if ¢ 
would, but not for the mere sake of appearances wou! 
willing to take it off if by so doing we would encour 
development of these plants in Canada or, rather, transf 
plants to Canada. From my present knowledge I am 
favor of putting the meat products of the world on the 
That would be a positive injury to the farmer. I voted: 
the amendment of the Senator from Iowa to put meats 
free list, feeling that to do so would put not only Ca: 
meats on the free list but the meats of Argentina and a 
countries. I do him the justice to say, however, that ! 
not think so, nor did he so intend it, but I feared it and, 
sure, voted against his amendment. 

Our farmers are told it is a disadvantage to them 1 
their products free of duty while there is a duty on: 


can buy goods imported from England cheaper than our 
ers can buy them, because the rate of duty is higher o: 
brought into this country than into Canada, and a sta! 
is sent out to the farmers purporting to prove this. 

ting that the rates of duty are higher on goods import: 
this country than into Canada, our farmers do not |! 
‘pay the duty, because they do not buy the imported 

while the Canadian farmer does have to pay the tarif’, | 
he buys the imported articles. So that, as a matter of f: 
Canadian farmer is at a disadvantage as compared wi 
farmers. 
much more of manufactured products than England. 


clearly shown by the following statement prepared b; 


State Department showing some of the rates and impor 
Canada. It also points out actual misstatements sent « 
the farmers by those claiming to represent them. 


DUTIES ON MANUFACTURED ARTICLES USED BY CANADIAN AND AM! 
PARMERS. 
[Analysis of list presented by ex-Gov. N. J. Bachelder.] 
The list of comparative tariff rates appearing on a pases 26 and 
the Finance Committee’s Hea on Reciprocity, May 8, 1911, 
quently referréd to throughout the hearings accorded tle agr 
interests by the Finance Committee, not only state many rates 
solute incorreci.ness, but is throughout on the assumpti 
Canada angst a majority of her manufactured goods from (rea 
ain under the British preferential rates of her tariff, whereas in 
of the instances cited the bulk of the Canadian imports are f1 
United States and are taxed from 10 to 15 per cent higher t! 
rates set down under the heading “ Canadian tariff.” = 
The Canadian preferential rates given are not stated accurate) 
lower des of earthenware most by farmers’ families, s 
rou fableware, crocks, churns, : F 
t cent rate stated applies ,oniy to tb 
from Great Britain is dutiable at a 
under No. 406 of the 


a per cent; the 15 
grades of tableware. W 
as 15 per cent, instead of only 10 per cent 
dian customs tariff 

not otherwise provided 
173 eent. Hats from 
stead of 20 
per cent, bu 
the ee the total 
nary felt and straw hats entering at higher rates 
The 35 per cent rate given 

tariff law or derived 


Great Brita 
r cent. It is true that a few fur hats are admitted 
P these are included with all other manufactures of | 


n import statistics. 


This is proved by the fact that we export to Ce 


tiles, ete., enter when from Er 


of 1907, covering “wire of all metals an‘ 
for.” Twisted or clothesline wire is dutia! 
in meet a rate of 22) per « 


reaching but $421,741 in value, while 

aetaled, ¥a,50 
n the Car 

for sugar can not be foun Re 


? 
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1 rate on refined sugar is 72 cents per 100 pounds, with 1 cent 
er 100 pounds additional for each polariscope degree over 88 rhe 
‘of 17% per cent stated for carpets applies only to mattings and 
. fiber rugs, the rate on_ carpets being 25 per cent, and the value 
ese carpets imported by Canadians being more than four times that 
. mattings and coarse fiber rugs imported by them. The rate quoted 
ss goods is only applicable to such goods when imported in the 
shed state to be finished by Canadian manufacturers, such imports 
nting to but $84,437. On the other hand, ordinary woolen cloths 
for the making of dresses and clothing enter Canada from Great 
‘n at 30 per cent, and are imported to the value of $6,680,380, 


t one-fifth coming from countries other than England at 35 per | 


The British preferential rate on celluloid collars and cuffs is 25 
nt, while the list referred to states that no manufactures of cellu- 
rom Great Britain are taxed more than 5 per cent. The rate on 


nt is 8 cents per 100 pounds, instead of 5 per cent, as stated; and 


scent rate is equivalent to approximately 25 per cent. 
itiable at 20 per cent instead of being free of duty. Rubber coats 
: tiable at 22% per cent instead of 15 per cent. Lead in pigs and 
! ; is dutiable at 10 per cent, in bars or sheets at 15 per cent, and 
ir nufactured forms at 20 per cent, while the list states it as exempt 
all duty. . 


Baskets 





ited States tariff rates are in several instances incorrect. Our 
du n tin plates is specific (1.2 cents per pound), and ts equivalent 
to 42.33 per cent ad valorem instead of 45 per cent. The rate of 75 
d per 100 pounds for wire can apply only to barbed wire, and is 





lent to 7.77 per cent ad valorem. The total imp 
1ited States during the year ended Jun m 
1 average ad valorem rate of 52.78 per cent instead of the 80 pe 
rate shown in the grange’s list. Common or laundry soap, the 
ferred to when the Canadian rate is stated at 65 cents per 100 
enters the United States at 20 per cent instead of 50 | 


rts of su 
>» 50, 1910, were 














I 
Mt ictures of celluloid enter the United States at 65 cents per pound 
per cent, the duty being the equivalent of 55.45 per cent ad 

1 in place of 60 per cent. Cement is dutiable at 8 cents per 100 

t ; instead of 10 per cent. The American rate is identical with the 
‘ in preferential rate when the specific duty is compared, | on 
ports of cement the rate figures to but 22 per cent, while on 

{ n imports it figures to 25 per cent t in bulk is admitted 
ot 7 cents Instead of 11 cents per 100 pounds, and about two-fifths of 
our imports enter at the lower rate. Fi able at 24 cents per 








in place of 1 cent per pound plu I 
le at seven-eighths cent per pound plus 15 
to 33.08 per cent ad valorem instead of 45 
The 45 per cent rate applies to 


rr cent. Jute bags are 

er cent, which works 
cent as stated in the 
r” manufactures of 










v table fibers. Cotton thread enters at a n rate of 
218 per cent instead of at 45 per cent rts of 
; enter at an average ad valorem rate o stead of 





60 per cent. The lower grades of earthenware, sucl ; use t 
it extent, are dutiable at 25 per cent instead of 60 per cent rhe 

! num rate for hose is $2 plus 15 per cent per dozen pairs instead of 
) plus 55 per cent. Window glass enters at an average rate of 49.67 
per cent instead of from 60 to 75 per cent. The average rate of 
' is $53.83 per cent instead of from 50 to 100 per cent. Thea 


rate on clocks and watches is 58 per cent instead of 40 to 60 per 
) 















cent. The rate on baskets is 35 to 60 per cent instead of 45 to 6 
nt. 
The list under discussion is premised with the statement that “the 


ore ter 


part of the manufactured goods imported 
from Great Britain” and that therefore “it is 


into Canada come 
only fair to take the 





rates of duty on British goods as the standard of comparison with our 
(the United States) tariff rates.” The official Canadian impor 

t s, however, show that the greater part of Canada's imports of 
many of the leading items listed comes from the United States and pavs 
duties much higher than those stated for comparison. Nearly nine- 





nths of the furniture purchased by Canada, for example, comes from 

United States, and is dutiable at 30 per cent instead of 20 per cent 
tated. Our own rate on furniture is but 35 per cent. Imports of 
niture into Canada during the year ended March 31, 1910, were as 


2 u 


2 8 


rom United States 


Prt beg ery Eb A DD oe ot 


ee ech cece nanaeciiineniatintiniuai $851, 077 
ese eeuenereseneneneninetes 89, 196 
ns ssuptsutinunsiiintoamtndintnemenenen 4, 107 

ES Ee 994 380 


Common or laundry soap, the grade to which the Canadian rate 
quoted applies, is bought by Canadians mainly from the United Sta 
and is taxed $1 per 100 pounds instead of 65 cents. The $1 1 
equivalent to nearly 18 per cent ad valorem and the proper Uni 
States rate is 20 per cent, the 50 per cent rate being erroneous. Cana- 
dian imports were: 


P i ahithaniipcthienncnascseetsiesctbistcinoc $191, 404 
ES a * 8, 549 
Total _..__ EES EL ~ 199, 953 


Pianos bought by Canada come chiefly from this 
axed 30 instead of 20 per cent. The imports were: 
From United States......_______ ES EE $282, 457 
SPCR re ee 14, 521 


country and are 


asailintpbaees i 296, 978 
«, .oves used by Canadians, when from abroad, are largely of United 
States origin, as the following import figures show, and enter at 25 


nstead of 15 per cent: 

‘rom United States........_____ es $480, 927 

rom other countries 11, 611 
ee 492, 1 


492, 538 
The same is true as to sewing machines, the tax on najority 
of imports being 80 instead of , the on the vast majority 


F Uni per cent : 
Ce ee ae ae 
Tee $303, 699 


19, 550 
TW aki Sill hts tn 


i a ak $23, 249 

Four-fifths of the tinware taken Americ: 
and is taxed at 25 instend ot ib det Dominion is from America, 
From United i $232, 071 
COG OUNGT GIi iictielite as sinnn an— eo te Ore 


307, 003 
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r boots and shoes entering from this « itry are taxed at 2 
ins f 15 per cent, and our share in Ca 1's | ! is: 
From United States_ : $113. 95 
From other countries_____ sieiihiahaiaics ‘ 1, 887 
SS aa ee ae _. 115, 843 
Three-fourths of Canada's rf k from the United 
States, ar nost of the ret G i t tl I 
duty, 30 instead ef 20 per 
From United States_._..____- on . $294, 982 
iron CU ies ie 7 
From other countries._.............._. ‘9. 417 
Total .._. , 13.1 
I thirds of Canada’s imports of watcl and part f 
the | d States at 30 per cent, and most t t 1 
Switz ind at the intermediate rate of 274 per cent; the 1 i is 
=V | nt. 
From U d States_____— eecteniine matieadninaintiieintion = 
From Switzerland Soe : 
From other ic sO eh Noes to aa 
Potal.- ‘ — ‘ it ] 
\ bile farm ks are |! \ Ss 
t 1 I n the Car 1 
’ t f all i ‘ s from tl! I + © s at > ‘ f 
pe r ¢ 
From 1 d ate $1 ? 
Total E 1 
Out of $163,720 f figs 1 by ¢ : 
nters at the ) 1 
tax 623 nt ) 
rted Car 
neys rht ( 
instead 20 pr t. 
) : } 
; T i 
(the fr 
t) Canad 
‘ 
‘ 
[I hope « I pecially, v 
manufac ed al les that their ( I 
our man I lu 
retica é d 
Be home held { 
be ) j ‘ i | 
Are » to Y ' 
the friend ! ion ! 
and ha T’ 1 2 4 
hat is a worthy « nd 
ment, assun ‘ that it would do 
( r \ na 3 l 1 
st vy to? | mon a 
henefit to our p ries 1 
R ‘VeIT conslat : é } f ¢ 
good will and friendship with C 
reason for this legislation. l 
annual Lincoln Day iquet at G 1k .M 
12, 1911, he said: 
Her nf ds ‘ xf »} ° n r 4 
peculiar r word 
upon the hood it vy ! 
trade \ tt £ I t 
so please mar t I 
i Ar I mn { t 
‘ ng of « viet eq 
fe it should t 
est: the very cl relati 
Dominion of Canada. 
This legislation may not result in cl 
eonsumer. Lower prices to t TAY 
products would not appeal to me at 
now receive that proportion of the | 
consumer that he should receive. The 
often the result of speculation, mar 
eorners perfected and carried 
those into whose hands th » prod 
farmer. These manipulatio specuiati nd 
may be to a certain extent restrained and | t 
ing into these distributing centers the product ¢g 
to a greater or less degree bring lower pr t 
without injury to the farmers. The material | fit 
grow out of this legislation will be the el! 
kinds between the two countries. Trade beget ! 
while our trade with Canada now 
while we are selling to her twice as much : he | 
that is, each Canadian buys $30 worth to $15 by f 


ean not hope for this condition to continue indefinitely. Na 
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tions are much like individuals, and we may expect to see | at over $5,000,000,000, or three times as much tT wi 
Canada, if this legislation is defeated, take steps to open up a | in taking the tariff off where I think it is not needed oe 
greater trade with the mother country. If this legislation | not join in taking it off in retaliation for some fat cie 1 
passes, we will not only continue to sell her twice as much as | actual wrong. To do so is to be untrue to my on st 
we buy, but our aggregate trade will increase amazingly. bring greater injury to those aggrieved. a 

Is there anyone who would have the hardihood to say that This measure places rough lumber on the free jist 
the settlement and development of any one of our great border | lumber industry is one of the greatest, if not the 
States or of all of them has been anything but a blessing to the | industry, in my State some may wonder why I - 
rest of the Republic? Who is there who would have any one of | this measure. There is, however, a great differe ice in ‘ 
these States cut off from the rest? Would any Senator or Rep- | among the lumber people of Washington as to t! e effec 
resentative from the State of Minnesota agree that that State, | measure on the industry. Some are against it a: d < 
with her beautiful lakes, groves, and rivers, her broad fields | it will do them no harm. Some of these latter may ha 
and prosperous homes, her busy factories and thriving cities, | ber interests in Canada and may be influenced the; 
and her hardy, industrious, and progressive people, could be | others do not have such interests and they say they 
isolated from the rest of the Union without great injury to | be injured by whatever Canadian competition may © 
both? I venture not. Canada is but a continuation of Minne- | the passage of this measure. ‘They assert that they 
sota, North Dakota, and the other border States. There is noth- | able to meet any such competition. My own opinion j 
ing but an imaginary line between. Why not continue the de- | is a matter of indifference to the lumber industry whe 
velopment of these States on beyond this imaginary boundary? | present duty is retained or not. The tariff on juml 
I can see nothing more desirable and nothing more beneficial to | the passage of the Payne-Aldrich Act was $2 per th 
these border States and to this Union than to witness the culti- | only about 12 per cent on the average value of the Ju 
vation of these broad acres, the building of beautiful and com- | ported. This was not a protection to any materia! « 


fortable homes, the construction of a network of transportation, | was largely a revenue tariff. The Payne-Aldrich Act 
telegraph, and telephone lines, the erection of schoolhouses, | this tariff to $1.25 a thousand, or only about 7 per « 
churches, and the growth of towns and cities peopled by thou- | is no benefit as a protective duty. It is a revenue t 


sands, yes, millions, of vigorous, active, ambitious, and progres- | and simple, and to take it off will do no more har 
sive people, buying and selling and trading with us freely as | industry than has already been done. The people 
friends and neighbors. Their prosperity will be our prosperity | try are determined to have free lumber. If it docs 1 
and their happiness will be our happiness. Dollars and cents | through this measure it will through another in t! 
can not measure the benefits from such a development, and only | future, and, in my judgment, it will be better for 1) 
the imagination of the poet can grasp the outline of these tre- | manufacturing business to have the matter settled so 
mendous possibilities, and when this free intercourse comes, | Will know on exactly what basis they are to be, and bx 
as come it will, and this growth comes, as come it will, our peo- | from the continued agitation that has been affecting the | 
ple and their people will wonder at the opposition to the con- | for several years. 
summation of such a glorious object. As I said, the present tariff does no good. If it has 

I remember when great st:.tesmen from Iowa and Indiana | it simply gives the retail dealer an excuse to hold up | 
and other Middle Western States opposed the Government | The rough lumber is selling in the mills to-day in 1 
reclamation of arid lands on the ground that such reclamation | below cost. The lumber industry is demoralized in our 
would bring ruinous competition to their farmers. Their fears ; This has not happened because of competition with C 
were groundless. Every acre of these lands so reclaimed and | lumber, but it is because of the fact that the peopl 
settled upon has added to the wealth of the Nation, has taken | country have stopped building houses, fences, and bride 
nothing from the farmers of those States, and has added amaz- | they have largely stopped repairing, so that there is no ( 1 
ingly to the market for eastern manufacturers. Identically the | for rough lumber. The same is true of shingles. 1T\ 
same results must come from the settlement and improvement of |.ago the shingle industry was demoralized. We i! 





Canadian territory with reciprocity in trade. tariff on shingles from 30 to 50 cents a thousand, | 
Some one on behalf of the farmers has presented as an argu- | try to-day is in as bad a condition as it was t! ; 
ment against this measure the slogan, “A tariff for one, a tariff | cause we are not building enough houses to create *! 1 


for all.” This is the very essence of the objection heretofore | for shingles. Personally I should prefer to retain the | ' 
urged to the framing of tariff bills. It is the highest expression | duty on shingles, but I can not help but believe that the ge 
of bartering and trading that has been so persistently charged, | of this bill will be a great benefit to the shingle and 
and which has, in fact, been so little followed in preparing tariff | industries. If this bill will have the effect that its 3 
legislation. If the need of protection rests on no better founda- | say it will I know it will be a great benefit. Canad e 
tion than that, there is no excuse for it at all. The farmers | mainstay of our lumber industry to-day. Lumber t 
of the country do not believe in and will not indorse this | there than in this country, and our lumber mills ar g 
doctrine. If protection is needed, they want it, and ought to | lumber into Canada now. 
have it. If it is not needed, they do not want it simply because Mr. Bloedel, of Bellingham, Wash., one of the most i 
some other industry has it; nor will they indorse the threat to | reasonable, and successful lumbermen of our State, 
remove the tariff from other industries simply because they | before the Finance Committee with reference to the lui 
may even believe that they are treated unfairly, but because | ditions between this country and Canada, the present ‘ 
they know that such a course will do them great harm. Those | of the market, and what the fears of the lumbermen : 
who, in the discharge of their trust, may act on this theory will | said: 
meet with the just condemnation of those whom they claim Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in my clos! 
to represent when industrial ruin and disaster comes to them. | on Monday I touched upon the fact that lumber was bis) 
Take the tariff off of manufactured articles simply because it ae ae. os Sone ee British pe posuere’ 
is taken off of some agricultural products and the industrial | that my own firm is situated advantageously, with a \ 
ruin and havoe that will be the inevitable result will bring more | into Canada. It is just 20 miles south of the line, Ww 
harm and distress to the farmers than any other action we could ne pn nen * ae aioal OS any ob "B00 cars | 
take. I am in favor of taking the tariff off where it is not territory. You may therefore ask the question, Why are we ‘ 
needed, whether from agricultural or manufactured products, | the removal of the protection? The reason is not that we a 
I am not in favor of putting it on one article simply because it of — Se nee ee te conditions are ouch that th 
is on another. The farmers know that the substantial benefit | in Canada for lumber is greater than their capacity to man 
that comes to them from the protective system is the domestic | ‘The Province of British Columbia 7 eet ogg ote 
market that is built up for them. They know that prosperity | {¢m\anaSand Oregon ; that 1s, our Kimber producing northwest 
in the manufacturing industries means prosperity to them, and i 
they know that any policy that depresses the manufacturing 
industry injures them. Every additional man employed in 

. manufacturing adds that much to the farmer’s market and 
gives him a better price for his products. Destroy manufac- 

turing by removal of tariff or otherwise and you destroy that 





The lumber product of British Columbia has not yet been brow . 
oint where it is a large factor, even within itself. My latest é 

hese are not very recent, show that the output of British © ' 
was about 800,000,000 feet, I think, in 1909. That has not | ; 
creased since sufficiently to be a factor. It is_only apout o ret : 
the product of a similar area in the United States just south . 
boundary, which, as I stated earlier in this hearing, was 7,5 

feet for 1909. 





market and bring low prices, poverty, distress, and mortgages The industry in British Columbia has only been scratched it : 
to the farmer. The farmer's prosperity does not depend so a It has Just been toe 90,000,000 peopl 
much on the size of his crop as it does on the market. Destroy | 7°4,,0P°".% industry is going to be not only fully developed, bu! 
the market and he will not prosper, no matter how great his | ably in danger of being, as it has been on this side of a a > the 
crop. For instance, in 1896 there were 150,000,000 farm ani- a. — ge Fen =. seen oe Seving this reciprocity 
mals in the country, valued at $1,700,000,000, while in 1910 there pact, o. aon cece that they fear just this very thing. That » ul 
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were 200,000,000, or only one-third more, but they were valued | mean in the future that we will have the competition of the Canadia 











1911. 





material, the Canadian cheaper cost of production, the Canadian 
ner cost of taxation, bearing no burdens of our Government, and 
“a free market of 90,000,000 people to supply. ; 

tish Columbia has a coast line of many thousands of miles. I 
4 pot venture to guess how many, but, as you know, the coast line 
Rritish Columbia, with its numerous islands, is vast. It must be 
~~ 0.000 miles. Mills can be developed along that coast line at any 
o-aber of points. They have the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
neg into the United States at different points; they have the Northern 
Paific Railway; they have the Great Northern Railway; they have all 
the means of reaching our market that we have. 

is therefore evident that the condition which obtains to-day on 
int of the phenomenal aoe of Canada and its lack of a sufli- 


w 


7 and adequate supply of lumber is not one that will obtain a 
year from now, or two years from now, or later than that. 

rom this it will be seen that the real fear is as to the devel- 
opment of the lumber business in Canada in the future. While 


I would not feel like putting my judgment up against that of 
r. Bloedel, I do feel that our industry, developed as it is, ought 
to be able to keep pace with any development that will take 
nlace in Canada in that industry. Our industry needs a market 
rigbt now, and Canada will furnish that market to our mills 
not only this year, but for several years to come, no matter 
what development may take place there. 

The criticism is made, however, that the duties are not re- 
j al. That is true. I wish that they were; but I am not 
going to oppose this measure simply because there is a dif- 
ference in the tariff on finished lumber going into Canada 


from what the duty is on finished lumber coming into this coun- 
try. As I said, if the development takes place in Canada that 


predicted, it means development for our lumber and shingle 
mills. If people go into Canada they must be sheltered; they 
ill build houses that must be shingled; and for some time, at 
least, the lumber and shingles will come from our mills, bring- 
ing to them business and good prices. 

There is a widespread belief that we should have free lum- 
r, because of the Lumber Trust. There may be lumber trusts 
in the country, but I am satisfied that there is no lumber trust 
among the lumber mills and lumber manufacturers of our 
State. We have thousands of lumber mills, operating absolutely 
independent of each other, and anyone can go to these mills and 
buy lumber at the same price at which it is sold to any other 
person. If any agreement as to prices exist, it is amnog the re- 
tailers or those handling the lumber after it leaves the mills. 
Those who expect cheaper lumber from the removal of the tariff 
will be mistaken. It will not be cheaper, and this fact might 
just as well be recognized first as last. 

This measure is criticized, however, because the tariff is taken 
off of rough lumber and not entirely off of finished lumber. It 
could have been taken off of finished lumber just the same as 
off of rough lumber, but there would have been no reduction in 
price in either by reason of the removal of the duty, and it was 
thought best not to take it all off, in view of the fact that Canada 
would make no further reductions. Those who think taking the 


w 


x 
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tariff off will reduce the price complain because it is not en- |} 


tirely taken off of finished lumber, and contend that the removal 
of the tariff from rough lumber is of no benefit to the farmer. 


If taking the tariff off will reduce the price, the removal of it | 


from rough lumber is of more benefit to the farmer than taking 
the tariff off of finished lumber. 
into the farmer’s house is rough lumber, and not finished. The 
great need for lumber for the farmers of this country is not the 
building of houses, because these are largely built, but it is for 
the building of barns, fences, repairs, and so forth, in which 
rough lumber is largely used. 

Another reason given for the removal of the tariff on lumber 
is that it is in the interest of conservation. 


Much of the lumber that goes | 
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| concurred in by prominent Canadians is 
I believe in con- | 


forestry which 


follow wasteful logging would pro ly m i 
offset the gain. In other words, the drain upon our forests would t 
be relieved by allowing Canadian lumber to » in fr 


This principle applies to all natural products. 
conserves his corn by husking it close, 
when corn is high in price; when it is low |! 


se. gathering « re nn 


If potatoes are high in price, only the very smallest ‘ 
field ; when they are caeap, however, you in mark the f 
across the field by those left upon the ground. § t is 
lumber. When it is cheap, only the best is manufactured 
more or less of the balance of the tree is lef the fores 

rot and burn. If valuable, every part of t! , : 
“onserved. I am not for this bill as it af 

it will make lumber cheaper nor because it will 

servation, but I am in favor of it because t] 

is of no benefit, because it will be better for tl 


to have agitation stopped, and because the pos 
in Canada will furnish a good market I 
years to come, and in this way be a real an 
to the industry. 


There is another industry in cur State that proté 


this agreement, and that is the fishing industry. I do1 
from the fishermen, but I do hear from the } is of om 
fishing concerns. I can not believe that our canneries 


very greatly injured. I think 
with Canada, or the world, for 
be injured by this legislation. 


The only other industry in our State that has any 


they are able to hold the 


that matter, and they 





L r \ 
fear is the farming industry. Our hay will suffer, | 
Canada can not get into our markets unless hay get » S25 or 
$30 a ton, as it did some years ago, and then we would have 
been glad to get it from any source. Many had to go wi it it, 
and stock starved for want of feed 

Our wheat farmers will not be affected, b« e thei } 
is fixed almost surely by Liverpool or outside markets. ¢ 
can not get into the local market, and our other mark 
markets of the world. We export our surplus, and 
tion charges protect us from any substantial importation « 
Canadian wheat under any circumstances. If the contention <« 
some is correct-:that the Canadian surplus will all come int 


» our 
j 


country, this may raise the world’s price, in which case it 
would benefit our farmers by giving them a better price. So 
that solely from my State’s standpoint I can not -any special 


objection to this arrangement. This, however, would not lead me 
to support it if I still thought it would work great injury to any 


other great section or industry. I think many of our farmers op- 
pose it, not because of the injury it will do them, but because of 
the injury they think it will do to their fellow farmers elsewhere, 
because they base their opposition to it on reasons presented 
from New Hampshire based on conditions there None of 
the arguments presented by those from the wheat States apply 


to our wheat farmers. Canada can not raise more wheat to 
the acre than we can; she can not raise more crops 
sion than we can; she can not get into our markets; 
not at all a competitor with us except in the w 





I am glad our farmers are interested in their f: 
elsewhere, and I will protect them against any I 1 


may threaten them. 


Fruit raising is one of our great 


raisers are universally in favor of this legislation. 1 | 
lieve it will open to them the great markets of the N 
in Canada and result in much good. That their jud 


hown by the f ving 








interview with Premier McBride, contained in 4 Seattle | r 
servation just as strongly as any man, but I believe in the con- | of January 28: 
servation that conserves and not the conservation that wastes. FEARS RESULTS OF RECIPROCITY—PRE? ' g VERING 
The man who professes to be for free lumber in the interests; 0 THD TARIF¥ WALL—WANTS FRUIT PROTECTED i LUMBIA 
of conservation, in my judgment, overlooks the first principle a UNWILLING TO BRING PROVINCH INTO COMPETITION WIT! 
of conservation, unless he believes that free lumber will enhance} ~~ ; [Special to Post-Intelligencer. ] 
the value. If the tariff does not affect the price of lumber, VANCOUVER, BriTisH CoLuMpBis, J 
taking the tariff off will not affect its use or conservation. If “While I do not wish to take an alarmist view of the 
taking the tariff off lowers the price, it brings waste and not | arrangements that have been laid before the h t Ot 
conservation. The best way to conserve any natural product roa Rg ig he og er mar wtheeie 
is to make it valuable, and the higher the price of lumber the inflict very serious injury to this P nee 7 
more it will be conserved—that is, the less it will be wasted.| “Take, for instance, the free entry into Canada of frult 
Gifford Pinchot says: products ont agrieaitural prod ce generally. This 3 an t 

rn - the agricultural! classes that will be mos 
The lumbermen are right when they tell you that in times of high “In the first place, it will put t narket f the prair I nee 
eo for lumber they do cleaner work in the woods and cut more | largely in the hands of the Americans, who f } 
Umber from a given area than oy do when prices are lower and | conditions, compete there with our fruit grower nd t 
only the best grades can be marketed. Low prices for lumber unques- | Canada. 
tionably increase waste. If the removal of the tariff had any effect on | “In British Columbia the fruit industry, 1 1 . bein 
work in the woods, it would be to displace the lower grades of lumber built up, and it must be remembered that in the Stat to tl 
now cut by our own milis, which must be either logged or left in the | where the industry is an old-established one, with |! 
ee when the higher grades are taken ovt, and to that extent it | cleared land, it costs very much less to prod food 
a increase the woods waste in this country. The waste in logging | “Times have been prosperous and the people ntented, 1d 
C already enormous—several times larger than our importations from advantages to be attained by the proposed changes are, to my mind, 
yy I do not believe that the increased use of Canadian wood | wholly in favor of the United State: In Canada the effect wiil be 
the Is free lumber would equal the increased waste, and even if it did | to disorganize trade conditions, injure our industries and our Cana- 
arger danger from fire and the greater difficulties in the way of | dian lines of traffic for the benefit of Americar 
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IT have no doubt as to the correctness of this position; and | aievien are depressed and our laborers are ont 
if any such development in British Columbia as is anticipated | ment, then is there no prosperity for the agricultin 
takes place, the market not only for fruit, but for all farm | matter of fact, as I before have said, the farmer's 
products of the.State of Washington, will be very largely | does not depend entirely upon large crops, but depends 
increased. market for those crops, and that market consists of | 

The cry of special privilege has been so. long and persistently | earners of the country. The millionaire is not the fary, 
mide that the people are generally imbued with the belief that | customer. The man who tends the forge, hammers + 
our legislation is controlled by the so-called “ special interests” | and blows the glass is the best customer the farmer ] 
and framed for their benefit. I do not admit the justice of this | eats more beef, pork, mutton, cabbage, potatoes, ; 
complaint, but the confidence of the people in the devotion of | farm products than the man of wealth. If the w: ge 
their representatives to the best interests of the people as their | are not employed, if they are not earning, then the f; 
honest judgment sees it is worth more to the Government and | no market, and if he has no market he does not pre 
the people than any sum of money or the development of any | the mills are closed and idle, it means disaster to a¢ 
line of industry. To bring to the people confidence in the hon-| In 1896 we had large crops, but the farmer was 1} 
esty, integrity, and patriotism of their representatives is of the ous, and the slogan then was not “more crops,” but “ 
greatest consequence. I am convinced that the fundamental | mills.” This was true, and from that time to this. wit! 
cause of the almost universal complaint of favoritism to special | running day and night, labor has been employed at 
interests on the part of legislators and legislation has been the | and the farmer has been prosperous. There is a mu 
protective tariff system. This grows out of the attempt to ad- | ence between the agricultural and manufacturing j 
just the principles of this system to various conditions and must not be overlooked. Any attempt to prejudice the or 
various industries. It has been and is difficult to determine ex- | the other should be condemned, and legislation f; 
actly what is needed to promote any particular industry and | one in order to benefit another should not be favyoral 
protect it from undesirable competition from abroad, and so it | ered for a moment. The interests of one are not ant: 
is that inequalities may have arisen and more protection given | the interests of the other, and each should be duly 
to one industry or another than has been needed. The funda- | Legislation in the spirit of revenge, to get even for s 
mental idea of the protective system, however, is that it is for | wrong, will react manyfold. Those who threaten 
the benefit of all the peopie, and that it is of greater real benefit | facturing interests will do the farmer the greatest 
to those who must depend upon their individual labor and indi- | to take the tariff off closes the mills, the loss to th: 
vidual efforts for a livelihood than to the man of wealth. reason of the fancied increase in prices by the tarifi 

The idea of the protective system is that it is of greater real | nothing to the decrease in the price he will r 
benefit to the laborer than to the employer, to the poor man | produce. 
rather than to the rich man, to the wage earner rather than to| If the application of the principles of protection, | 
the wage payer. If, by the adjustment of tariff duties, foreign | going to undermine the confidence of the people in t! 
manufactured products are excluded from this country and | sentatives, if it is going to make one class feel that 
their manufacture here encouraged, the real substantial benefit | discriminated against in favor of another class, if 
should and does come to the man who works, because upon his to create suspicion and distrust and a feeling that f 
employment depends his ability to have the food that he needs, peing practiced by legislation, if it is going to threat 
the clothing that he should wear, and the house in which he existence of representative government, then it w 
should live, with the furniture and comforts necessary to bring | discard the system and follow some policy against w! 
happiness to himself and family. An idle factory is more real | c¢eharges ean not be made. 
injury to the man who has had employment in it than to the When Republicans argue that a protective tariff « 
owner. If the factory is idle, the owner may not have his usual | manufacturers to increase the cost of their wares 
income, but nevertheless he has his comforts, his home to live | qahove the actual cost of production, and thereby w 
in, and his pleasures, because he usually has other income and | jmpose burdens upon the great masses of the people; ' 

a credit on which he can draw. But the men who have worked | publicans charge their colleagues with favoring the “* 
for him and are out of employment not only have no work but | terests” when voting for the rate of duty they b 
they have no income, their wages have ceased, and with the | necessary to protect our labor from foreign compctit 
stopping of their wages their ability to purchase the necessities Republicans seriously charge that our tariff sch 
of life for themselves and their: families also ceases. They can framed by and for special interests instead of to p 
not borrow on their ability to labor. Any legislation, therefore, | general good; when Republicans assume that t! 
that tends to throw labor out of employment, however much it jnterests of the country are not competitive, and arbi! 
may injure the capitalist and reduce his dividends, works a far the tariff to their profits, we are at the parting of 
greater injury upon the poor man, the laborer and his family, | you can not defend the protective tariff in one si 
who are the first to suffer. This fact seems to be often over-~| denounce its application in the other and have the 
looked, and in our zeal to take away the profit of the employer endure. You can not uphold a system and co 
we forget the laborer and the wage earner. | wrongs charged against it. If conditions have so c! 

The fundamental principle of the protective system is that it | we can not apply the system justly, we would bette! 
furnishes employment to the men who must work at good wages, | jt. I am not prepared to say that that time has « 
and therefore brings substantia] benefit to those in our country | prepared to say, however, that we are not so lhel| 
who need help. This has been the reason for my belief in pro- | think: that we are better able to hold our own mat! 
tection, and when I do not believe this I shall abandon it. | ever before, are better prepared to meet our competi! 

Without reducing the wages of labor I have believed that the | world’s markets, and that substantial reduction cat 
development of our industries and their diversification would | ijn our tariff duties without danger of injury to our i 
result, in many cases, in furnishing our products to consumers | and that if by so doing we can make the people fee! t 
at a lower cost than the foreigner would furnish them, and that | representatives are in fact acting for their good, as t 
has been the case in many things. And, while we talk of the high | and silence this constant ery of “special priv 
cost of living to-day, I venture to say that we can live cheaper | “ special favoritism,” it will be of immeasurable bene 
to-day than we did 20 years ago if we lived in the same way. | If there is a deficiency in the revenues it can easily | 
Manufactured articles are cheaper than they were then, and the | up by just and reasonable taxes. I would like to see | 
ordinary manufactured articles are cheaper to-day at the factory | come when we can safely go to a tariff-for-revenve-o! 
than they ever were before. Last fall I went through some | Then I would like to see us come to a sysiem Vv 
glassworks in Ohio, and I was told that tumblers, dishes, and | revenues are derived from the fewest possible sources, 
all other forms of glassware were cheaper at the factory than | those sources best able to bear them. When we ' 
at any previous time. I went through a granite-ware factory | basis we can give more attention to the science of gov 
in West Virginia, and they told me the same thing. If the/ and less to the science of taxation in framing our | 
tariff affects the price, it is in the hands of the manufacturer. | Then we can pay more heed to the rights of man anc 
The increased cost of articles to-day, however, comes largely, | much to the rights of the dollar. That is a goal mu! 
and in many cases entirely, after they leave the producer and | desired and one which we will ultimately: reach, | 
by reason of different methods of distribution. legislation is one of the steps on the road. , a 

Much is said in praise of the farmer and his industry. Agri- One good thing has come out of this legislation. ane - 
culture is made the basis of our prosperity. We should give to | sion of it has demonstrated that we are all domin: ted 
it and those engaged in it special consideration, because if agri- | same motives, even though we may reach ares oo eto 
culture is stagnant and those engaged in it not prosperous, the | in regard to legislation pending in this body. r _ ; a 
whole country is affected thereby. This, in a measure, is true; | has been created throughout the country that cer mm io 
but with equal justice can it be said if our manufacturing in- | of Congress are actuated in their votes and conduct >, 
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highest and most patriotic motives and purposes, while others, | 


o have not agreed with them and who have taken a different 
ourse on legislative matters, have acted from other than pa- 
+riotie motives and without a desire to benefit the people. Some 
nove been classed as the champions of special interests, and 
hey and their votes have been held up to public censure. 
have assumed to be the only friends of the people. 
heen held up as “ progressives,’ others 
some have been classed as “ insurgents,” 


, Some 
Some have 
as “reactionaries.” 


others as “ stand- 
patters.’ . a 
‘his session of Congress has demonstrated that there is more 
progress in the name “ progressive” than there is in the action of 
“ progressives.” 

legislators except upon the basis of action from honest, sincere, 
ui patriotic motives as against action based upon dishonest, 
sincere, and unpatriotic motives. If the so-called progressive 
nd the so-called standpatter are actuated by the same motives 
i the same patriotic purposes, they are both real progressives, 
1] the one is entitled to the confidence and respect of the peo- 
ple just as much as the other. The desire to promote the wel- 
fare of the people is the real basis of progression. On this basis 
I venture the assertion that there is no real difference among 
the Members of this body nor among the members of any party 
Former President Roosevelt, in a speech at Grand 

pids February 12 of this year, said: 
Now, friends, I want to say a word or two on the general pri 
of t progressive—the progressive Republicanism—of what I believ: 
‘ ally stands for, and to illustrate just what I mean by an example 
o. Fundamentally all we are striving to do is to apply the doc- 


ne 


1 this body. 


il 
R 











t ; of Lincoln and the men of In’s day to present conditions. 
I oln believed in human rights; he believed in the rights of man: he 
believed that normally and generally the rights of man and the rights 
of property coincided, and that the surest way ally to help the 
I ts of man was to safeguard the property e . but if there was 

conflict he put the rights of man ahead of the rights of property. 


That principle was the principle the 


‘ Republican Party 
founded to establish. 


was in part 

The principles laid down in the foregoing are the principles of 
everyone in this body and the principles of every Republican 
in this bedy, and for this reason, no matter what may be the 
action of anyone upon particular legislation, the country has 
the right to know and to believe that whatever action is taken is 
taken with honest motives and patriotic purposes and in the 
hope and belief that such action will be fundamentally in the 
interest of the people. We all believe in human rights. We 
all believe in the rights of man. We all believe in the rights 
of man and the rights of property, and, in case of conflict, the 
rights of man will always be placed ahead of the rights of prop- 
erty by every man who occupies a seat in this body. 

Some apparently have assumed that they are infallible: that 
their judgments can not be wrong; that those who differ from 
them are not true to the sacred trust reposed in them, and thus 
it is that the country has been led to believe that those who do 
not agree with some of our statesmen must be mistaken and, 
not only mistaken, but that they must be intentionally wrong 
impression has become so strong that there is much 
amazement in the country at the attitude of some of those who 
have heretofore been especially considered as the friends of the 
people, champions of human rights, and the enemies of the 
“special interests.” I am not astonished that there is much 
surprise expressed at the action of some of our “ progressive” 
friends, and nothing has brought their attitude out more strik- 
ingly than the discussion of this measure. Nor am I surprised 
at their strenuous efforts, by iteration and reiteration, to make 
the people believe that they are still progressive while stand- 
ing pat. 

In its editorial of February 1911, discussing the action of 
Republicans in the House of Representatives upon the passage 

f the reciprocity measure, the Outlook expressed its amaze- 
ent as follows: 

That most of the “ progressive’ Republicans should find tbeir place 
with the “ standpatters” seems disconcerting. 

Some of our progressive friends have been chided for their 
apparent reactionary affiliations. For instance, the Spokesman- 
Review, of Spokane, of March 17, in an editorial approving the 
Stand taken by the President, said: 

It would have been well for the standpat element in the American 
Senate and for the special interests if they had been able to take the 
same high level. Their hesitation, reactionariness, and refusal to enact 
reciprocity have cost them dear in the esteem of the people. 

It is rather harsh to have this stanch friend of “ progres- 
sives” refer to them as “the special interests,’ because I do 
not know to whom else it refers. 

J If you read the discussions in another body you will often 
find our “ progressive” friends referred to as “ standpatters” 
and “reactionaries.” I really think there is much reason for 
this. I have rather objected to the assumption that only a 
certain class are really “ progressive,” and that only those who 
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The people of this country should not judge their | 


Stil 


see fit to qualify their Republicanism by pre fixing the word 
“ progressive” have the right to consider themselves as real 
progressives, Last Congress those who acted yw 


ith certain 





great leaders of the Republican Party were 


denounced and held 

up to scorn and ridicule as “ reactionaries,” as “ standpatters,” 
as the friends of “special interests.” Many of them were de- 
nounced by name as unfaithful to the principles and policies of 
the founders of the Republic and the Repul in Party nd 
notwithstanding the fact that under their leadetship our party 
had gained the particular appellation ef the Grand Old 
Party,” it was constantly proclaimed that these men and-these 
leaders were no longer true to the people bu ver Lé ! 
condemned, and cast aside dishonored and disgt i. Men wer 
elected to Congress on this cry and this platform and ded 
as “ progressives”? and the friends of the people, i, st 

to say, these same men have been found sitting at | 

men who in the campaign they so loudly and ve« nen ( 
} nounced. ‘They have voted with them, acted with them, and 
apparently accepted their views as their own. Is this pr 

sion or reaction? It appears to me to follow the old phil 

eal rule that reaction is equal to action and in the contra 
direction. Are these tried leaders wise. honest, and patri 
when they agree with the self-proclaimed ‘‘ progressives,” and 
unwise, dishonest, and unpatriotic when they do not happen t 
agree with them? It simply shows that men- here act as they 
believe to be right, and that is why the people should know and 
understand that the men who were denounced before the people 
were just as honest and patriotic and just as progressive Ss 


those who denounced them. 

In this body, when the Payne-Aldrich bill was under discus- 
sion, some made it a rule to every | 
the House bill and to oppose every raise 
until the products of their 


support recuction 
pro] osed in the S 


own States were reached 


bill was completed they would not support it, becau did 
not go as far as they thought it ought to go. They voted 
against the bill and all its progressive features and pi | 


the } 


themselves the only real friends of and 
rr the bill were denounced on 


interests, while those who voted f 














every hand as the enemies of the people and the friends of the 
interests. They were progressive until the final v ime and 
then they stood pat, they reacted, and because t bh lid not go 
as far as they thought it should, they refused to m it } 
Now, here is a bill passed by the House of Representative 
in which every item is a reduction as far as it goes, and yet we 
find our “ pr wressive ” friends violently opposing it and joining 
hands with those heretofore denounced as “ r« maries [ 
hardly know where I am. During the consideration of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill I began to doubt some of tl views I held 
in ‘regard to protection as I saw them applied in the actual 
preparation of the tariff law and I began to feel they would stand 
some modification. On several very important matters I voted 
with my “ progressive” friends, believing them to be in the 
right. When the bill was entirely completed if is ! | 
respects satisfactory to me, but I hones be ed it to } } 
impr yvement over the Dingley law as applied to prese 
tions. There were many things in the act that I 1e) of 
great importance and of real progress and so I voted f { 
bill, because I believed it was a better bill as “l to 
present conditions than the Dingley law, and I be ed it to b 
a step forward. I believed I was a progressiy 1 since the 
passage of that law I have studied con 3 tty Cal y 
and have been prepared to take a step farther forward as a 
Republican and as believing that the Republi Party the 
party of progress and that Republicanism n progre on 
Of course, I expected those who |! esp lly ] ed 
their progressi' eness to be in the forefront. I expected them to 
be sounding their battle cry of progress I expected to 
their tomahawks flashing amidst tariff di and sla , 
them off wherever opportunity off » 3 ad find em 
in the forefront, but in the forefront of the “stand; rs” 
and “reactionaries,” so called. They have in reacted and 
are standing pat. Progressives seem to be those wv 1 not 
go forward unless they can go just as 1 they nttogo. If 
they can not do this, they react and t re thev the 
real “ standpatters” the real, genuine “ react “s.”” Stand- 
patters,” heretofore so called, appear to be those who, if they 
can not have all they think is right, w take as near it as 
possible and move forward with the majority; Chey are in fact 
the “progressives” and the real “ progressives.” They move 
forward surely and sanely, and they are the ones who have 
made the real progress of history. There is not much noise or 


blare of trumpets or newspaper notoriety ( 
their progression, but they place on the statute books legis| 
tion under which the people move forward 
fact that our “progressive” friends are now 
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patters,” that they 
signify that they 
heretofore. It 
what is right 
heretofore } 


hasizes 


are now real “reactionaries,” does not 
are less devoted to the people’s interests than 
simply met that their honest judgment of 
coincides with the honest judgment of those who 
“ve been regarded by the party with disfavor and 
the need of a more tolerant spirit in the country 
among Republicans. It simply emphasizes what every 
ought to know and wh: it eve ‘ry man here ht to Say- 
Member + of Congress in his action is moved by the h 
ciples of duty and honor and the patriotic 
which is for the best interests of the people 
he Republican Party has been successful during the last 16 
because it has been united, harmonious, and moved by 
mon purpose. We need that harmony and 
ow. We need more and 
fether as Republicans for the welfar the party ra 
this or that kind or class of Republicans. I am 
work und the banner of Republicanism for all that 
for the people and for the country, and I am no less 
than those who called pr 
will fight our battles our differences as 
we will nd serve our 
Mr. ition is a lon 
free intercourse with the magnificent peop! 
will injure no industry here, but will stimul It will not 
decrease the price of wheat, but should better 
cheaper flour. It will enlarge and expand our markets for our 
horses, cattle, and hogs, and: should give us cheaper meats, 
bacon, and hams. It should widen our market for 
factured products, thereby giving: more emp! 
and the domestic demand for 
adds to the total of our internal trade the 
of a territory as great as our own, to be peopled 
by men and women of the same race, character, 
hopes, ambition, and destiny wh and 
far more desirable than that of many times the same number 
of people of any other race or clime. It extends to this people 
and this territory that wise principle of unrestricted trade 
which the founders of the Republic with suc h sagacity applied to 
the States of the Union, and we can confidently look for the 
same results. It insures perpetual peace between the two 
peoples and countries and insures to them a common destiny 
under different flags and government. Side by side in open and 
equal rivalry in commerce, education, science, civilization, and 
good government will the two peoples work out their destinies, 
bringing to each the blessings of prosperity and good 
ment. The phantoms and ghosts of evil that have been con- 
jured up will become ridiculous as the years roll on, and our 
people will bless the statesmanship that had the foresight, the 
cour: and the wisdom to present and press this beneficent 
measure to its final passage. With the same conscientious 
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omc 
ighest prin- 
to do that 
and his country. 
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concessions more working 
‘eo of 


willing to 


progressive 
If we 
Republicans, 
country best. 


insist upon being 
and adjust 
serve our party best a 
President, this 


cressives, 


legis): gy ste 


e on the north. It 
ate all. 


give us 


oyment 
farm products. It 
trad 


increasing 


needs, 


desires, 
as our < 
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tor who opposes this measure, I shall vote for its passage. 

BAILEY. Mr. President, when this bill was reported to 
an Senate, toward the close of its last sessioi 
tions to it, but I did not elaborate them, because I felt morally 
certain that we would not reach a vote on it before the adjourn- 
ment of that Congress. have also pointed out, in several run- 
ning debates during this discussion, what I consider some of its 
most obnoxious features; but in view of the general favor with 
which it has been received by the public and in view of the 
decisive majority by which it will pass the Senate, I feel obliged 
by a sense of duty to my constituents as well as by a proper 
respect for my aaiaees to state more fully than I have here- 
vs re done the rensons which compel me to vote against it. 

In the first place, it is my conviction that these trade agree- 
ments must more or less interrupt our friendly commercial 
relations with all countries which are not parties to them; 
because nat like individuals, resent any arrangement which 
discriminates against them. I believe that special favors to 
particular nations are as certain to breed international resent- 
ments as special favors to particular classes are to breed dis- 
satisfaction amon r own people; and it is this belief which 
induces me to think that the true policy of this Government is 
to cultivate a liberal commercial intercourse with all countries, 
neither extending preferences to some nor practicing discrimi- 
nations against others. I might distrust my own conclusion on 
this subject if it did i. accord with the greatest state paper 
ever promulgated by the first President of this Republic, who was 
an most unselfish patriet as well as a most sagacious statesman. 
Among the many wise admonitions in Washington's Farewell 
one of the wisest was that which counsels us to purste 
a commercial policy with all nations which “should hold an 
equal and impartial hand, neither granting exclusive favors nor 
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| tee gave its cordial indorsement to that policy, 
man | 
that every | 


| minority 


common pur- | 
to- | 
ther than | 


is good | 


| minority of 


~p toward full and | 
| order, 


and | 


our mantu- | 


to labor | the contracting country by these trade 


| involve 
e and commerce | 
and developed | 


=, | most 
whose trade is | 


| willing to open her markets to our flour, 


govern- | 


| not be avoided because while 
| for free trade in cattle, she was not willing to expose | 


as i 7 | established packing houses to our competition in 
solicitude for the welfare of our people that animates any Sena- | 


| to some other articles embraced in this ag 


1, I stated my objec- | 


| these inequalities can be found in the 
| Canada would not consent to their correction. 


preferences to any”; and if I sought a more modern sup; 
my opinion, I can easily find it. : 

In 1896 the House of Representatives directed its ¢ 
on Ways and Means to investigate and report upon t! 
of reciprocal trade agreements. The m ajority of ti 


and 
member of the committee, together with 
signed that report. The two Democrats 
tepublican majority were the Hon. Seth Cobb. of 
the Hon. John L. McLaurin, of South ¢C 
of the committee, however, strongly dis 
the conciusion of the majority and stated their v 
of admirable force and clearness.. That paper was p: 
the Hon. Henry G. Turner, who then represented a « 
trict in the House of Representatives. and I need n 
who knew him that he was one of the ablest men. 
one of the soundest Democrats, who has occupied 
that body for many years. The Hon. Benton M 
Tennessee, and the Hon. Joseph Wheeler, of Ala! 
curred in the views expressed by Mr. Turner, ar 
f the whole committee, they constituted 
of its Democratic membership. After reviewing t! 
at some length, they stated their conclusions; and 
though, in my opinion, the first in import 
conclusions was this: 

That uniform rates of duty, applying equally to the pr 
nations, is the only safe policy to pursue, as it can give o: 


complaints of unfair treatment, such as must arise under 
discriminating duties. 


Not only, Mr. President, 


publican 
crats, 
the 
and 


must the preferences 
agreements 
offensive discriminations against all 

but they must also in the very nature of things limit 
to deal with tariff duties in the manner whic 
equitable to all sections and to all cla 
country. Nothing could better exemplify this 


| unavoidable vice of such arrangements than th¢ 


consideration. No man will attempt to maint 
Senate that it is just and fair to the farm« 

to repeal the duty on the wheat which they sell, : 

a duty on the flour which they buy; but that 
egual provision is excused upon the ground that 
was asking us to open our markets to her wheat, 
and thus 
mination of a foreign country to protect her millers 
as an excuse for the manifest injustice which we are : 
flict upon the largest and the most deserving class of « 
All men admit the injustice, and I might well say th: 
of free cattle and taxed meat; but we are told that 


Canada was more th 


markets. I could say as much, and even more, 
reement 


two are sufficient to sustain my assertion that 
agreements compel the adjustment of our tariff dut 


| ing to the views of another nation rather than accord 


own sense of justice. Indeed, sir, it was not neces 


| to resort to the bill itself to enforce that objection, 


President has said, in effect, on more than one oc 


agreem 


Another, and to my mind a most serious, objection 
special trade agreements is that they render it im, 
any party to deal with customs duties consistent!; 
theory of the tariff question. The Republican Party 
to deal with the tariff as a system of protecti 
Democratic Party professes to deal with it as a 
revenue; but this bill does not square with either t! 
it deprives certain industries of every semblance of 
and it transfers to the free list articles which fulfil! 
cratic definition of a revenue duty more perfectly 
others which are imported into this country. It 
Republican Party to abandon protective duties in s 
and to accept revenue duties in their stead; 
crats to abandon revenue duties in some cases and 
duties which increase the manufacturer’s protection « 
yond that afforded by the existing law. These incongru 
visions have provoked some Republicans to denow 
Democratic measure, and have provoked some Dy mc 
denounce it as a Republican measure. The truth of t 
matter is, Mr. President, that it is neither Democra 
Republican, but it is a strange compound of bo th x 
ders it neither. I am willing to concede that it Is 
which, under all the circumstances, the President coul: ds 
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not. sir, those who affirm that to be true only make it plainer 
that when we come to trade markets, it is impossible for us 
+. trade on terms which are just to our own people, or even 
consistent with the opinions of those who must conduct the 
ie eotiation. 

FARMS SACRIFICED TO CITIES. 

Rut, Mr. President, even if I were not opposed to these 
enecial trade agreements upon general principles, I could not 
»port the one now pending here, because it deliberately sacri- 
i 


fices the interest of our farms to reduce the cost of living in 
our cities. It goes far beyond the doctrine of free raw mate- 


rials, which has been the subject of controversy for so many 
vears. for it not only confers certain advantages upon our 
manufacturers, but it extends special favors to the people 
of our cities and industrial centers by reducing the prices 
which they would otherwise be compelled to pay for the pro- 
duce of our farms and ranches. It would be well within 
the truth to say that the policy embodied in this measure 
is designed to supplement the policy of free raw material, 
and that the two are hereafter to make common cause against 
the farmers of this land. Our manufacturers can the 
end of the high protection which they have so long enjoyed, and 
with a shrewdness for which they have become proverbial they 
have set about to so shape the change that they will not 
suffer any loss. They perfectly understand that free raw 
material will reduce the cost of manufacturing their goods 
almost or quite as much as a reduction in the duty on them 
will reduce their selling price, thus leaving their profits un- 
diminished; but they are not satisfied to maintain their profits, 
and they are endeavoring to increase them. They intend to use 
the reduction of the duties on their finished products as a 
pretext for reducing the wages of their employees, and they 
pe to reconcile those employees to lower wages by a reduced 
cost of living, to be accomplished by this and similar measures 
to follow, if the country ratifies this one. If they succeed in 
this plan, the sum of it all will be that neither the manufacturer 
nor his employees will be compelled to surrender any real ad- 
vantage which the tariff now gives them, while the farmers and 
other producers of raw material will be compelled to 
whatever is saved to all other classes. 
OBJECT OF THE BIL. 

I know that many supporters of this bill now hope to escape 

the wrath of the farmer and the ranchman by denying that the 


see 


} 
iit 


lose 


urpose of it is to reduce the price of farm and ranch products; 
ut, sir, I will demonstrate before I conclude that whatever may 
the denials or protestations here, such is its purpose, and I 
think I can also demonstrate that such will be its effect. I 
shall not ask the Senate, and I shall not ask the country, to 
accept my statement as to the object of this legislation; but 


I 
I 
| 


I can fully establish what I have averred against it at least in 
that respect, by what its own proponents and supporters have 
said in its behalf. I will first present what was said by the 
President of the United States in his message transmitting this 
agreement to Congress. In that document he assumed, as a 
matter not in doubt, that the agreement was designed to reduce 
the cost of living and specifically stated where the reduction 
was to be expected in these words: 

Reciprocity with Canada must necessarily be chiefly confined in its 


ith Canada, because she raises comparatively few wool sheep, and her 
xtile manufactures are unimportant. 

The President there plainly indicates that, so far as this 
treaty is expected to reduce the cost of living, it was intended to 
make the reduction on farm and forest products. In the same 
message, and preceding what I have just read, the President 
ulso says: 

I do not wish to hold out the prospect that the unrestricted Inter 
change of food products will greatly and at once reduce their cost to 
the people of this country. Moreover, the present small amount of 
Canadian surplus for export, as compared with that of our production 
and consumption, would make the reduction gradual. 

Thus we have not only the distinct admission that whatever 
effect this treaty will produce upon the cost of living will be 
confined to farm and forest products; but we also have the dis- 
tinct assertion that though the reduction will not be great. and 
immediate it will be gradual and permanent. It is true that 
after the farmers of the country rose up in angry protest against 
this injustice the President has somewhat modified that opinion, 
and he now declares, or in his latest speech delivered at Indian- 
apolis he declared, that the reciprocity agreement will produce 
little, if any, effect upon the cost of living. 

The Senator from New York in his very able and carefully 
prepared address to the Senate goes even beyond the President's 
message and seeks to justify this effort to reduce the price of 
farm products, He does not, it is true, attempt to justify it by 


effect on the cost of living to food and forest products. The question 
of the cost of clothing as affected by duty on textiles and their raw 
materials, so much mooted, is not within the scope of an agreement 
te 
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he public mind is so fixed in 
its determination to have cheap food that Congress would be 
compelled to respond to that demand in some other bill, if this 
one had never been submitted to us. Frankly admitting that 
the tariff on agricultural products has not heretofore been of 
any real benefit to the farmer, he boldly declares that as we 
have now reached a stage in our national development where 
tariff duties will enhance the price of agricultural products, 
they must be repealed, so as to prevent that result. In order 
that all who hear me or who may read what I am saying can 
understand what the Senator from New York thinks on this 
precise question, I will read an extract from that part of the 
speech in which he discussed it. This is what he said: 

, i Wish to say one word further with sy ial ref to ft effect 
of this law upon the farmer. If I were at home I v i y it pri 
vate conve rsation to my farmer friends a 1t me in th 0 I l 
that is this: The taking off of the duty on farm products between g 
country and Canada, while it will in a technical sense, a strict 
be accomplished by the passage of this bill, neverthel is i 
and if it did not come in this bill it would come in its own y 
ordinary tariff legislation. 

No one can mistake, no one ought so to blind himself as to ce, 
the changed feeling of the people of this country ré irding the t iff 
as exhibited by the election of last fall, and not only by the election of 
last fall, but exhibited in 10,000 expressions all over e count? ind 
exhib in the highest degree by the possibility of this reciprocal 
arrangement. 

No one may suppose that this arrangement could 1 made bv the 
President, carried through the House. certair nas } e in the 

: if there were not a great public opinion behind it What we 
is of little consequence Our a i ] dvanm or 
It is moving along with a public opinion ind it 
resident, there is no one here who believes that tl is the 
sibility that the people of the United Sta j { ne er 
revolution of sentiment has come, will permit the cost of the it to 
be increased by the imposition of a duty on ordi: fo 

At this point in his speech I interrupted the Senator from 
New York to ask why the people should demand untaxed food 
any more than untaxed clothing, as the one was no more a 
necessary of life than the other, and he answered in these 
words: 

Clothing does stand on a little different footing with rv 1 ft } 
general principle, because it is an illustrat | it 
it was desirable for the country to have n fa 

To that answer I replied then, as I do now hat tl eal 
reason for applying one rule to t farm and a ot C- 
tory is due to an apprehension that the factory vy hen 
ever its dividends dis ppear, while they kk y tha t! farm 
must be cultivated whether it retum i profit to ( or 
not; and to that suggestion the Senator from N« ¥ ! le 
this rejoinder: 

‘ir. President, I have stated r view rf irding t i ilt 

f the | 3 which is now going on upon the stem food es, 
I never have thought that the duties which w l rm 

ducts were of any real general benefit to t i ive 

juite indifferent, affecting only) veral i e, 

a long as our producti in ead f ir it 
with the increase of our cities as mpared with ou ig | f 
tion and ind 9 1 ad 

svee Fe he productive | i, 
we have nt if i : 
instead ind ( to tft pe f ; 
would ft of 

I am I stat 1! 
the far der ft t this re re 
doing them any particular harm, be ise it 
to come to them anyway. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton wh . l by 
many as the spokesman of the present ad nm, while 
denying in one part of his speech that this bill luce the 
price of agricultural products, except as to ] lar articles 
and over limited areas, made it plain in ano pal f his 
speech that he agrees with the Senator from N Ye in 
thinking that the farmers should be « elled to furnish cheap 
bread and cheap meat to the cities, altl h the cities are not 
compelled to furnish cheap implements and chea lothing to the 
farms. He entertained the Senate with an i res gy | ! 
ical account of governmental control of food pi a 
cluded it with this declaration: 

Passing by many other instances of t i 1 
maintaining its grain supply, we may « to I 16 
Sir Rol t Peel turned his back on the } ‘ fa it 
into Parliament a measure for th rey ! t ‘h 
opened the markets of England to the I ihis 
law became fully effective in tl ver 1849 

There are certain articles « od wi 1 may be cl 1 as | ries 
which are not of such vital importance t t i r in 
the United States when, instead cheaper food, t en l d 
that in other countries, we must count on a ge 

hich ill not merely aff lusti il t t t i fect 
cur politic situation ve I f I t my 
protest against any policy which | o the i on 
the most essential foods—the i i tl t which t I ! i oie 
when the home supply shall prove insuffi t Su tt , to my 

mind, is little short of suicid il. Progre and p { alike are Im- 
possible without an abundant food sup 


The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] knows as well as I 
do, and I regret that he did not have the candor to say so to the 
| Senate, that when “ Sir Robert Peel turned his back on the poli- 
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cies of lifetime and opened the markets of England to the 
food supply of the world,” he also opened the markets of 
England to the factory products of all the world. If the Sen- 
ator from Ohio and his political associates are ready to pro- 
pose as the of the United States the same kind of a bill 
which Sir Robert Peel carried through the British Parliament, 


| 


| 
| 


| 


I am ready to join them; but, sir, I will never agree to apply 
the doctrine of Peel to the farms and apply the doctrine of 
Henry Clay to the factories of this country. 

But, Mr. President, while the opinions of the President, the | 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] are entitled to the highest consideration, I 
have another authority which, with all deference to them, is 
more controlling than anything which they have said. In 
March, 1910, the Legislature of Massachusetts appointed a 


commission to inquire into the causes of the high cost of living. 


I do not have the honor of a personal acquaintance with the 
members of that commission, but we must assume that they 
p sed a peculiar fitness for the work, or else they would 
not have been selected for it by the legislature of that ancient 
Commonwealth, and if more were needed to attest their char- 
acter and standing, it could be found in the fact that the Sen- 


ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] has thought that report 
of sufficient importance to have it printed as a public document 
by the Senate of the United States. It is interesting in many 
respects, but for the purpose which I have in hand this after- 
noon I need only to direct the attention of the Senate and of the 
country to that particular part of it which advocates Canadian 
reciprocity as a means of reducing the cost of farm products. 
This report does not call them farm products, nor did the Sen- 
ator from Ohio when he was denouncing every law which might 
increase their cost. This report, like the Senator from Ohio, 
refers to these articles as food products, because that will not 
make the matter so plain or so repugnant to the farmer; but 
they are farm products none the less, and whether we employ 
one description or the other, the fact remains the same. I ask 
the special attention of all Senators to that portion of the report 
which I will now read: 


Massachusetts comes far from feeding itself. In consequence of our 
extremely small percentage of agricultural workers and the excess of 
population in proportion to available farm land, the State is mainly 
dependent on outside sources for its food supply. 

If, then, we are sure to buy from two-thirds to five-sixth$ of our food 
from producers at a distance; if by no possibility we can get whatever 
advantage might arise from relying on our own farmers to come any- 
where near feeding us, no obligation prevents us from seeking to buy 
in the cheapest market available, unless it be found among the reciprocal 
obligations of the tariff system. 

But the tariff was never meant to apply seriously to the food of the 
people, save for the development of such industries as the growing of 
fruit in Florida or beets for sugar in the West. From the first it was 
designed to create and preserve manufacturing industries. The odium 
of the corn laws need but be suggested to show how obnoxious would be 
a serious tax on food. If we have reached the point where it is of real 
importance to us to have the product of the farms of the North as well 
as that of the farms of the West, no tariff hindrance can be endured. 

It is not probable that any relatively considerable part of the product 
of our Massachusetts agriculture now marketed and not consumed on 
the farm would come in competition with foreign produce were our 
markets opened to all comers. 

So the Massachusetts farmer has nothing to lose from such a course, 
but on the contrary, has much to gain. Our physical limitations and 
the competition of mill and factory for the available help make it sure 
that he can at best not more than furnish a quarter or a third of our 
food. His nearness to the market makes it certain no remote competitor 
can undersell him on that part of our food which he can most profitably 

roduce. 

. As to the rest he will benefit in common with all other consumers. 
He has as much to gain as anybody from the grain that will hence- 
forward in ever-growing flood come from the vast prairies of the Cana- 
dian northwest. It will feed his poultry and fatten his cattle. It will 
help revive the dairy, which ought to be his mainstay; will make it 
cheaper for him to work the market garden, and will develop the 
orchard. 

Extension of Canadian reciprocity in the matter of manufacture is, 
in our belief, for the present out of the question. The forces now 
dominant in Canada would not listen to any proposition that would 
endanger her growing industries, and there is no reason why they 
should. t is not for the United States, the majority of whose citizens 
are confident of the worth of the protective system in developing 
manufactures, to begrudge her neighbor the benefits of this same system. 

There was a time when Canada might have been willing to have her 
textiles made in Manchester, England, or Manchester, N. H. That time 
has passed. We are not likely again to get on a footing where a bar- 
gain is possible until the Canadian factories feel equal to self-reliance. 
Meanwhile it is of the utmost importance to maintain amicable rela- 
tions, under which each party can from time to time make concessions 
and extend reciprocal relations without loss of either advantages or of 
dignity, as has recently been so —— fllustrated. 

These will at least not be discouraged if we can make it possible for 
our people to buy their food in the cheapest market. If Canada chances 
to profit by supplying our needs to some small extent, so much the bet- 
ter both for Canada and for ourselves. But there is no reason why we 
should restrict our new purchases to Canada. If Mexico, or Argentina, 
er Australasia can help us out, let us turn to them as well. 


Here, Mr. President, we have a. distinct and unequivocal 
declaration in favor of cheap food products, and a reciprocity 
agreement with Canada is recommended as a first step toward 
procuring them. The gentlemen who wrote that report were 
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| benefits which he says it will confer on particular 
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under no political temptation to conceal their object or 
with their constituents in any double sense abont 
were speaking for a State whose rural population is | 
considerable per cent of the whole, and they did ; 
to plainly avow their purpose and point out the 
complish it. They did, it is true, offer some consola; 
farmers of Massachusetts by assuring them that ¢} 
share the general benefit which Canadian recipro 
bring to that State through the lower prices at 
could obtain certain farm products which the 
their situation now compels them to buy from t 
farmers of the West. 

It will be observed by those who have listened 
what I have just read that these Massachusetts ad 
cheap living are not content with the lower pri 
products which Canadian reciprocity promises them. 
look beyond Canada to Mexico, to Argentina, and e 
off Australia. Her citizens have grown rich by 
shoes, the hats, and the clothes of the American 
Massachusetts now declares with an arrogant self 
the Government must allow them to buy their farm | 
the cheapest markets of the world, though she would 
the American farmer the right to buy his manufa 
under the same conditions. 

Mr. President, I will tender one more witness 
that the purpose of this agreement is to reduce ¢} 
farm products, and this witness is one who views t 
purely from an industrial standpoint. A recent 
per’s Weekly printed an article on “ The Business 
procity,” contributed by Mr. Franklin Escher, ; 
cordially indorses this proposal and enumerates 
benefits, as well as its special benefits to parti 
I shall perhaps have something to say later about t! 


ULY 


1 
i 

1 . 
iif 


in this connection I shall oniy lay before the S: 
Says as to its purpose and its effect with refere: 
of farm products. Here is a part of what he wrote: 
Removal of the present duty on Canadian agri: 
can not but work toward a reduction in the cost of | 
much greater degree than most people think does | 
demand for products of the soil influence the price 
modities. Cheap wheat and oats and corn mean not 
and pork, but a lowering in the price of textiles and 
other kind of manufacture in whose cost of producti 
chief factor. Wheat at a dollar and a quarter and « 
mean high wages, and high wages mean a high cost 
Get down the original cost of what comes out of the 
price of the other necessities of life will soon enough 


This writer thus lays the whole scheme bare 
evident to even the dullest man that the progra: 
duce the price of farm products and then to red 
of industrial labor. They expect to pacify the la! 
ing him that he will take as much from the far 
purchases these agricultural commodities as the : 
will take from him by a reduction of his wages 
he will lose nothing in the end. In the closing | 
this same article the writer not only declares that 
of this treaty is to reduce the price of farm produ 
answers the farmer’s remonstrance against it w 
and dismisses it with the statement that “‘ the questi: 
to be settled for the benefit of any one section or | 
country.” ‘This declaration is so novel and so 
candor that I want the Senate to hear it. This is his! 


* That is exactly the object of this proposed reciprocity tr 
provision for the free importation of Canadian wheat. and 
stuffs into the United States. By our farmers, naturally 
Canadian competition with what they raise is not at all | 
question is too big to be settled for the benefit of any « 
part of the country. The time has come in the deve! 
country when the products of the soil are no longer su! 
the needs of a fast-growing population and the necess 
the doors to the products of other countries has become u1 
the only way in which the rise in the cost of living « 
And until the rise in the cost of living is stopped—not 

or a year, but in such a way as to make it evident th 
permanent—the root of the trouble remains and sustail 
recovery is impossible. 


THE PRICE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


Against this accumulated evidence that our cil 
industrial centers are seeking to cheapen the 
by reducing the prices which they must pay for farm 
some Senators have opposed the naked assertion | 
duties do not and can not affect the price of acm: 
produce. The shortest, and perhaps the best, answer | 
make to that argument would be to say that if a 
not help the farmer to realize a higher price for his | 
when he sells them, then it will not compel the consi! 
pay a higher price for them when he buys them, and 
absolutely without effect either upon the producer or | 
sumer. Surely, sir, the American Congress will not waste ' 
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time in striving to repeal a tariff duty which does not con- 
‘i¢yte a tax upon any consumer or afford a protection to any 
ayeer. If it taxes no consumer, the Democratic Party is 
not required to insist upon its repeal; and if it protects no pro- 
ducer, the Republican Party should not insist upon its con- 
tinuance. 
he. T emoeae to meet the question in a different way; and I 
ill show that while the price of some agricultural products 
n not be increased by a tariff duty, the price of others can 
and in making this argument I will not contravene anything 
which intelligent Democrats have ever said on that question. 
It is undoubtedly true that all Democrats have contended 
that no tariff duty can affect the price of some agricultural 
pri ducts; and it is probably true that some Democrats have 
contended that no tariff duty can affect the price of any agri- 
cultural product. The latter view, however, has never been 
accepted by our party as a whole, or by individual Demo 
of average intelligence. 






‘Tats 


No man doubts that the price of wool 


But, Mr. President, conclusive as that answer would | ®* 


is enhanced by a tariff duty; no man doubts that the price of | 


ir is enhanced by a tariff duty; no man doubts that the pric 


of vice is enhanced by a tariff duty; no man doubts that tl 


Lie 


price of hides would be enhanced by a tariff duty; nor can 

man who studies the question in all its phases doubt 
that the price of wheat is now enhanced by a tariff duty. No 
sensible Democrat has ever supposed that there is anything i 
the nature of agricultural products which renders their price 


less susceptible to the influence of a tariff duty than 
lucts of a factory; and whatever we have said on that 
has been based upon the fact that as to certain agri 
tural products the ratio of our production to our consu 
was such as to leave an immense surplus for which 
ssary to find a market elsewhere, and that the price of 
entire crop was controlled by the price of the large surp 
which it was necessary to export. The principle involved in 
that contention was sound then and it is sound now; but there 
bas been such a radical change in the ratio of our production 





Lad 
to our consumption that the argument based upon it is no 
longer applicable to the case. The advocates of this bill recog- 
nize this change in conditions as fully as I do, and they predi- 
cate their whole argument in favor of free farm products upon 
the very ground that the increase in our agricultural production 


has not kept pace with the increase in our consumption of agri- | 


cultural products. 

I understand as well as anybody that no tariff duty can affect 
the price of upland cotton, which is the great staple of the 
South, because we produce more than 60 per cent of the world’s 
cotton crop and export more than 60 per cent of what we pro- 
duce. With our exports practically double our consumption, the 
price of the whole crop must, of course, be determined by the 
export price. Neither could any tariff duty affect the price of 
corn, except under the most extraordinary conditions, because 
we produce 75 per cent of the world’s crop, and we could easily 
spare more for export than the world is now ready to take 
from us. But, sir, outside of these two great crops, the price 
of almost every other agricultural product can be and will be 
affected by a tariff. The effect on some will be confined to a 
limited territory and the effect on others will be slight, but the 
price of all will be influenced at some place or in some degree 
by a tariff duty. 

The President of the United States has given the sanction 
of his great name to the contention that the price of farm 
products is fixed in the markets of the world, and can not 
therefore be affected by any law of our Congress. I believe 
that I can show to the satisfaction of every open mind that 
the very argument which the President has made on that ques- 
tion really establishes the opposite of what he intended, and 
since he is the author of this agreement, as well as its most 
distinguished advocate, if I can show that his own argument 
supports my contention I can then well afford to pretermit an 
answer to my lesser critics. 


still with a becoming dignity, to those who have accused him 
= making inconsistent arguments. He met the accusation in 
what I am sure he considered a fair way, and so that the Sen- 


lus | 





But I do thir k that recipr« Vv will large tl voir he ly 
of fa products for our people, and th r t ha nt 
of prices beyond the present standard 

It will be readily p 1 by the attentive reader tl! he 
Ir idan-é - ' . ‘ , ; 
President does not there deny that he ha rg | ty 
agT ent with the idea of lowering the ( * or that 
he has asserted that the farmers will 1 b ijured by re 
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Qt in the prices at whic! s d, 
he ‘rentially admi hi g y 
endeavor to show that t! 
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stated that as an tmpression he thus « f 
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n « l I P lent \ that 3 
he T i fi t ft ( farm } ‘ ‘ 
breath he s e ¢ 
facturing and fai r 1 A 
for rm |] et Rut 5 : 
statements are they a not the « v t 
tradictions in the paragraph which I hay f { 
dent’s Chicago speech. In the sentence w rs t] 1 
which I have just commented, the Pres , 3 
opinion as to the effect of reciprocity on the p1 farm 
ucts in language which can only mean that he « 3 and in- 
tends for this legislation to reduce their | e, Now to 
this declaration, which is a most remarkable one in view of the 

| President’s preceding statement that “the cost of farm products 
is determined by the world’s supply and 1 by local conditions 
| of tariff or otherwise.” He says: 

But I do think that reciprocity will enlar t t! 
supply of farm products for our ple d Ss pre lue 
enhancement of the prices beyon present idard 

In this sentence the President expressly declares that he 


ate may judge whether his answer was sufficient, I will rend it | 


and then attempt to analyze it. This is what he said: 


T have been attacked on the floor of the House and elsewhere as occu- 
Pying an inconsistent position. It has been said that I have urged the 


rec Drocity ent with the idea of lowering the cost of living on | 
ine =a and then have asserted that the farmers would not be 


th ction in the price at which they sell their products on 
e other hand. It is asked, Is it possible to reduce the cost of living 
= the one hand and maintain the present prices of farm products on 
det, other? My own impression is that the cost of farm products ts 
etermined by the world’s supply, and not by local conditions of tariff 
or otherwise, and that as long as the movement toward manufacturing 
from the continues and the supply of farm laborers 
& continuance of high prices for farm products is inevitable. 


ida 





| with the constantly increasing 


In his Chieago speech President Taft replies with spirit, but | 


expects to affect the price of farm pr: in this coun 
by some influence operating on the markets o 
by creating a reservoir in Canada ft 
draw and thus prevent prices 
Could there be a clearer or a 


aucts 


the w 
m which our people may 
rising al their present level. 
more distinct recognition of the 
fact that American prices can be reduced, or what 
thing, can be preve: i from rising, by an arrangement bet 
the United States and Canada? n view of the President 
did statement as to the operation of this treaty on the pri 
farm products, will any man he deny that such 
purpose? 

sut the direct conflict which the closing sentence of this para 
graph raises with what the President had said in the preceding 


ove 


is the ; 
Tec 


a 
T 
A 


reafter 


sentences, is not what will most vitally cern the American 
farmer. ‘The thought which this last sentence will most deeply 
impress upon his mind is that the President t Cor €8 
of the United States are deliberately planning to create a reser- 
yoir of agricultural products in Canada which will make it im 
possible for the price of agricultural products in the United 
States to rise, even though the natural conditions of supply and 
demand with us should eall for that result. ‘There shal e 
no increase in the price of agricultural products to corres 


value of land; there sha 
no increase in the price of agricultural pro 


advancing wages of farm labor; there shall be no increase in 
the price of agricultural products to provide for an cend 
seale of farm comforts and for the better education of the 
farmer’s children. The price of everything the farmet 
buy may rise under the malignant influence of unlawful . 
binations or under the unjust rates of a protective tariff, but 
the farmer must meet these new charges upon his land and his 
labor by an increased production because he shall not enjoy an 
increase in the price of his products. 

Under the mysterious providence of God—a providence which 
I do not comprehend, but to which I submit with reverence—the 
seasons vary with the years, and the farmer’s crops vary with 
the seasons. When the rains and the sunshine are so appor- 


tioned that every fleld brings forth an abundant harvest, the 
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price of agricultural products will fall under the greatly in-| a statement made by a select committee appointed by the | 

creased production, thus diminishing the farmer’s gain; and | tive assembly of Canada in 1858, in which it ws 4 aca 
when unpropitious seasons bring flood or drought, or early | for several years before the treaty of 1854 ey eer aa 
frost, and the land yields grudgingly, the short crop will| articles grown or produced in Canada averaged ; . 
fetch a better price, thus diminishing the farmer’s loss. That | cent below the price of similar articles grown Sa oe = 
is the great law of supply and demand, which the farmer | the United States, and that this difference eéntinue ay 
can not escape and from which he does not ask to be relieved.| year 1854, when it is a matter of common know! - 
He is willing to suffer its losses if he is permitted to enjoy | the difference between prices in Canada and prices in t s 
its gains. But, sir, this scheme to create a Canadian reser-| States disappeared. I will read this extract from Mr. 
voir is designed to suspend the operation of that economic | report: oes 
law whenever it would neutralize the farmer’s losses in con- Here the special operation of the laws of political economy | 
sequence of his diminished production; though it will operate | of note. Superticially, it is said that the markets of Eure 


without hindrance to neutralize his gain from an increased dai Tons Preeneiions Tepe a a a oI 
production, Under our present conditions a small crop will | people, but the products of Canada and our relative sooty 


invariably call for an increase of price beyond the present | quirements are such that the United States possess, to so 


standard, and this increase of price would compensate the Salk.” Dee carta Ghana Ree tin earenanere of a are 
farmer in some degree for a diminished production. Indeed, | lumber we constitute for Canada the only market worth: 


sir, there are wise men who hold that a short crop is not | 2nd the wheat of Canada, from its peculiar adaptation to 


always a misfortune, for not only does a short crop always Sonic ot wereatn tan conc aah 
command a larger price per bushel or per pound, and thus com- | year of which we possess any authentic statistics on the 


pensate to some extent for a smailer number of bushels or | have been 7 2 per cent were sent via the s 
Vv 


pounds, but its influence always projects itself into the follow- eet the teeliekcal AO ner cane ee an other Americ 
ing year, and not infrequently into the third year. That hap-| prior to the treaty is incontrovertibly establishe by the r 


pens because the smaller crop carries over a smaller surplus, ae ee on commerce, papersnes by the legislative 
and that smaller surplus results in a higher price. It is prac- | farac¢.2e an cede akanted tebe eee Beans reee of 
tically certain that whenever a small surplus exerts an influence | yalue of all articles grown or produced in Canada 20 per 
over the price of any given article for three years in succession | value of like “a orown of produced in the United Sta 
the losses of the farmer are reduced to a minimum. All of this, | “erence in value continued up to the year 1854—the 
‘ treaty—a period of nearly nine years. 
however, they now propose to change, and under this new and Mr. President, th uilibri f pri in the T 
cruel dispensation our farmers may still see their fat years made ona Canada - Lich ea ge - ae roy c i a 
lean by lower prices, but they can never hope to see their lean ce = ae reaey OC of io 
years made fat by higher prices been brought about in either one of three ways. It: 
snail tae seameree ceedniiaias ee come through a rise in their prices equal to the full dit 


it might have come through a fall in our prices equal to : 

If there are those in the Senate who do not concur in the difference; or it might have come by their prices rising 
opinion of the President that a Canadian reservoir will affect prices falling until they met. My own opinion is that t] 
the price of agricultural products, I think I can satisfy them | 1954 exerted a much larger influence over prices 
that the effect of this measure will be even greater than the | than it did over prices in the United States: and I | 
President has said it would, and I can do so by showing that | pecause their production was at that time a, Sinire 
such was the effect of a former law. In 1854 the United States compared with ours that an influence which would 
entered into an agreement with Canada, which looked prin-| paye made itself felt at all in the price of our 
cipally to a settlement of the fisheries dispute and the naviga- | would have been very potential over the price of their ; 
tion of the St. Lawrence River; but it also included reciprocal 


; : , But, sir, even if the price equilibrium of that time » 
free trade in a few articles. That treaty was resisted by some | gpont entirely by a rise in Canadian prices, no r 


upon the ground that it would injure our farmers; but it was | could expect the same result to ensue under this tr 
contended then, just as it is contended now, that such a fear the Canadian agricultural surplus now is almos 
was wholly unfounded. Over the protest of those interested in | ours in bushels and is a very much larger per cen 
agriculture, though that protest was nothing like so emphatic | [ gm therefore absolutely certain that the effect of 
as the present one, that agreement was concluded, and it became | ment-will be to elevate the price of farm products i 
effective in September, 1854. Very soon its results became appar- | and to depress their price in the United States unti! « 
ent, and an agitation for its repeal was inaugurated. The Hon. | jeye] is established. 

Israel T. Hatch and the Hon. James W. Taylor were instructed AN INJUSTICE TO AGRICULTURE. 

by the Secretary of the Treasury to investigate the whole ques- Who will profit by the losses which this bill will e 
tion and to report their conclusions to him. Both Mr. Hatch | oyr farmers. On April 28, 1848, the House of Repr 
and Mr. Taylor were advocates of Canadian reciprocity, though | transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury the ( 

they did not agree in their recommendations to the Treasury | reciprocity bill then pending before that body and asked for 
Department. Mr. Hatch held that Canada had so discriminated | gy expression of his views upon it. Under date of Muy | 
against our commerce as to justify us in abrogating the agree-| the Acting Secretary of the Treasury complied with the re 
ment; but Mr. Taylor did not think that those discriminations | of the House and in his letter he very clearly pointed 

were serious enough to call for such drastic action. Whether the | ejasses, who, it was understood at that time, would be | 

one or the other was right in that particular is immaterial to us | peneficiaries of Canadian reciprocity. In that letter he says 


at this time; and I only refer to those reports now, because one | very great advantages would accrue to the United States 
ew 


of them asserts that the treaty had been a positive detriment | cially to New York, Jersey, northwestern Pennsy!y 

to our agricultural classes, and the other does not challenge that | New England States, and to Jersey City, New York, Hiroo k's 
statement. Mr. Hatch states, and he repeats that statement in | 521° Of uke Sica meee ere Senate om ‘the lakes 
three different places in his report, that the agreement had been | brought into those _ by wagons, railroads, rivers, or 

a distinct advantage to Canadian agriculture and a correspond- | tolls of our railroads and canals would be aaaneee ——— 
ing disadvantage to the agriculture of the United States. Let | $f,00" a 8 a ee aed Sater, Clty Tbs trade 
me lay before the Senate exactly what he said: Canadas would be greatly increased. Indeed, nearly al! t! e 


of Canad 
The increase in the profits of the Canadian farmer, since the treaty, | Specified in the bill exported from the greater part o é 
is well known on both sides of the frontier. The large amount which | countries would be brought through our ee ied , 
would have accrued to the United States in the form of duties has gone | Canada from all the world would —, a eaae i te eemplete 
to his benefit in the increased value of his products and real estate, | Same channel; whilst our own ok @ atieteeation tn ¢ 
The production of many articles has been greatly stimulated (much to | assortments, would often be pure as or « eeun Pp ot. 
his advantage), and their importations have been severely felt by our | fat greater extent than un ac. Sites Teceense from ti: 
own producers along all that line of frontier through which access is | ® System, as aoe Po te ree would be carr 
naturally sought in an eastward course to our cities, manufacturing | D¢@tly the whole surplus expo heats. and vess 
districts, and the great highway of the world rivers, railroads, and canals—upon our cars, aoe yess’ 

; . and sold, and shipped from our cities—greatly improving our 

In another part of the same report Mr. Hatch says: and navigation, increasing our tonnage, and invigorating 0 

We gave to her farmers highly remunerative prices, and brought | branch of American industry. eis 
their ianée and pte u 7 = geneity pith ow re, oe tine The part of the letter which I have just read ogee l 
greatly increase e value of their homesteads. roug eir ' option of that m 
culture we aided every branch of their industrial occupation, theawh a reply to the inquiry as to oe oe ~ to other 1 
we thereby left the most important points of our trade in the hands of | ure would require us to extend its privileges : ee 
those among whom hostile traditions are not yet wholly extinct. with which we had treaties containing the most-favored 


And still in a third place Mr. Hatch declares: clause, and the letter closes with this paragraph : 


The grain-growing regions of the Northwestern States have suffered In conclusion, this rtment would beg leave meet resp 
more than other parts of the Union from a depression of prices. recommend the immediate adoption of the measure as | 


hants, traders, and nayiszat: 
In a very elaborate report made to the House of Representa- eS. a to, oe our merch nts, traders, and nevis 
an 


tives by the Hon, Elijah Ward in 1862 he quotes with approval! in our 
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that would be derived from the practical operation of this measure dur- 
ing the present season of navigation, and so as to embrace a large por- 
tion of the spring trade. 

The same classes who would have been benefited by reci- 
precity in 1848 are the same classes who will reap its greatest 
advantage now, and in support of that statement I desire to lay 
before the Senate two other quotations from the article in Har 
per’s Weekly to which I have already invited its attention. The 
first is this: 

3ut with the proposed arrangement actually in the hands of the spe- 






cial session and a large proportion of the community fully e ant 
of its ratification, there is coming to be more and more of a dis tion 
to look at the business side of the question. The “ breaking down of 


artificial barriers” idea is all very well, but rather indefinite and not 
particularly conducive to accurate estimate as to what reciprocity would 
mean to the raflroads or to the farming communities of the West and 
the manufacturing communities of the East. And that, after all, is the 
point of interest to by far the greatest number of people. 

Considering first the question of the influence of reciprocity on the 
railroads, it is plain that the increased tonnage of merchandise passing 
hetween the two countries can not but be of great benefit to the trans- 
portation companies. Whatever one may think of the advisability of 
admitting Canadian wheat or other products free of duty, it is a propo- 
sition hardly admitting of denial that the lowering or removal of exist- 
ing tariff charges will tend strongly to stimulate the merchandise move- 
ment. Last year our exports to Canada amounted to $242,000.000. 
Recently it was estimated by the Chief of the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce of the State Department that if the reciprocity agree t were 
adopted our exports to Canada in 1915 should total at least $3: 
000 and might reach $400,000,000. This is of course only an estin 
but it is an estimate coming from an excellent source, and serves at 
least to show the possibilities in the way of increased railroad tonnage 
arising out of the agreement in question. 









Again, and still further specifying the particular beneficl- 


aries of this treaty, he says: 

Stimulating to the business of the railroads as the pee arrange- 
ment would be, hardly less beneficial would be its influence on the 
business of the manufacturing companies. The past ten ye have 
seen a tremendous increase fn our productive capacity, an increase by 
no means offset by growth in our consumptive needs. As a result of 
the development of this condition, the need of a foreign outlet for 
our manufactured products is steadily becoming more urgent. Deter- 
mined efforts during the past six months to work up export business 
have been attended with a good deal of success, but to establish and 
101d a market in a foreign country where irade usages vary widely 
nd even the language spoken is different, takes time, and is an 
yperation beset with difficulties. With the productive capacity of 
ur mills and factories increasing as at present, necessity will compel 
the sale of large amounts of American manufactures in forcign markets; 
but prices in such cases are by no means always satisfactory, and it 
will readily appear how much more to the manufacturer's advantage it 
would be if he had some outlet where selling could be conducted under 
less pressure. 

Thus, Mr. President, we are invited to reduce the price which 
our farmers receive for their products in order to increase 
the earnings of our great railroads, and to stimulate the busi- 
ness of our manufacturing establishments. Are we willing to 
do that? Will our sense of justice permit us to do it? Is 
there a Senator in this Chamber, or is there a citizen in this 
Republic, who will dare to stand up before his countrymen 
and proclaim his willingness to reduce the income of our farms 
in order to increase the profits of our manufacturers or the 
dividends of our railroads? I would not impair the revenues 
of our railroads by denying them a fair compensation for their 
services, nor would I curtail the profits of our factories by 
withdrawing from them anything to which they are rightfully 
entitled. It is not my habit to array class against class, or to 
incite the poor against the rich. I rejoice in the prosperity of 
every man and of every enterprise, and I would legislate with 
impartial justice toward all. But, sir, I will not take from 
those who have so little and give to those who have so much. 

If the law must discriminate between our industries the dis- 
crimination should be in favor of the farm rather than against 





~oser 


it, because the profits of the farm now, even under the prices 


against which the people of our cities so vehemently complain, 
are less than they are in any other useful occupation. Can we 
point to any farmer who has amassed a fortune by cultivating 
the soil? Among the 10,000,000 of them in this Republic not 
one possesses a fortune which a millionaire might envy. After 
making a due allowance for his time and labor, the average 
farmer in this country does not realize 3 per cent upon his 
Jand investment; and shall we compel him to divide that meager 
return with men who count their business unsatisfactory unless 
their profits are three times as great as that. 

Who are these men who ask us to reduce their expenses by 
reducing the income of the farm? Are they less able to pay 
a tax on what they buy from the farmers than the farmers are 
to pay a tax on what they buy from the manufacturers? 
According to the Democratic text book our manufacturers are 








not only rich, but they have wrung their colessal { 

from the hard earnings of these very farmers, and we have been 
charging for many years that they have supplemented the 
exactions of a high tariff by combinations which our statutes 
have denounced as a crime. Not satisfied with being rich, they 
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a high tariff duty, they have soucht t t themselves from 
domestic mpetition by unlawful 

Naaman has ever made that charge : imerican farm 
ers; or if any have ever been rash enot to make ft, not one 

ever been able to sustain it. 1 n sought the 
exorbitant profits of monopoly, nor ] ive they ever restrained 
our trade in violation of the law Th ask s of the Govy- 
ernment and do more for it than any her « rhey never 
evade their taxes and they never shirk | rd . They are 
the f to answer the call for volunteer 1 the last to lay 
I ir arms. Their valor has been proved in every war, 
and their blood consecrates every battle field. from Concord to 
San Juan Hill 
nly, sir, are they loyal and uns 1 pati t they 
> the most useful of all our people. ‘T! 
wns, and they produce the m essential y 
of « ent From th eld 
i ( ) hier ¢ I 
bring every year uncounted gold t ju eof le, 
which, due to them, is nearly always in our favor. We 1 l 
factories and railroads, and our civi 1 would pr 
by slow and painful stages without them: t, sir, this Gov 
( ent was founded before the d1 1 of a railroad had 
ever glorified the brain of a man, and we won tl War of 
| Independence when our manufacturing ind ies were as notl 
ing. If we should close the door of ry factory and put out 
th re in every engine, our peop! uld be happy and con- 
tented. But it is not so with these farms. If they should be 
abandoned for a season, commercia d industrial disaster 
would paralyze the energies of the Nat ind fering would 
come to men of every station and | if f » farmers s 11d 
forsake their fields for a single r, our ries would « 

our merchants would fail, the grass y l grow the stre 

of our cities, and famine would sacrifice our fairest and 
bravest to the fiend of hunger. Oh, no, Mr. President, while I 
do not plead for a special privilege to t farmer, he is the last 
man upon whom I will impose an unjust burden. 

If we turn from a comparison bhe' ween ft prosperity of those 
who own and operate the mills and those why vn and cultt- 
vate the farms to a comparison between the factory employee 
and the farm laborer, we will find nothing to convince us that 
the wages of farm laborers should be 1 iced in order to 
reduce the cost of living to factory employees. In the fac 
tory they work 8 hours a day, rest through every Sunday and on 
nearly every holiday, while on the farm they work 12 hours 
each day, and neither the Sabbath day nor the holiday is free 


toil. The skilled artisan of the city will earn more in a 


single week than the farm laborer can earn in a full month, 

d his other advantages are greater than the difference in his 
wages. J. splendid schoolhouse stands almost in sight of the 
city laborer’s door, and accomplished teachers, who draw good 

laries, are there to train his children, while the farm laborer’s 
children must trudge through rain and : v distance of y 
eral miles to reach a modest schoolhouse, where an underpaid 


teacher imparts inferior instruction. Is it right, is it humane, 
to tell these farm laborers that they must give something of the 
pittance which they now receive, so that their more pros 

brothers in the city may live |! * ol ‘ apl 
than they do now? It is an old philosophy, Mr. Pr lent nd 


it may have grown obsolete, but [ stil! ig to it as I do to the 
faith of my fathers—that the safety of this Republic is better 
secured by lifting those who are low from their humble ion 
than by leaving them to sink still lower w! help those who 





are already well placed. And adhering to that belief, I would 


improve the condition of the farm laborer until it approaches 
the condition of his brother in the city, rather than make the 


disparity between their conditions greater than it is to-d 
because, sir, if we pursue the latter course, we must expect that 
the discontented laborers of the country will continue to drif 
in larger numbers to our overcrowded industrial centers. 

We have heard much in recent years about the danger of 


withdrawing our people from the country and mtr , 
them in our cities. Can we reverse or mt Ari that ten 
dency by subtracting from the profits of » f and adding 
to the comforts of the city? No, sir, if 5 expect intelligent 
and worthy men to answer your call of “back to the farm’ 
you must make farm life more attr: e; ! ust help 
the farmers to improve their homes and beautify their r 
roundings. I am not able to understand how any man could 
prefer the city, with its bitter strifes, its narrow jealousi 


its tamults, and its passions, over the farm, where the springs 
and streams, the fields and pastures, the woodlands and 
meadows speak to us a ravishing language and bring us close 
to the great, throbbing heart of nature, ‘There I would be glad 


Were eager to be richer; protected from foreign competition by | to spend my days, and “far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
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strife,” pursue those studies which elevate the mind and purify 
the aimbition. 

I could live forever in peace among its herds and flocks and 
horses. I love its cattle, which supply the human race with 
meat and drink; I love its sheep, whose flesh gives strength and 
whose fleece gives comfort to the family of men; and above its 
cattle and sheep I love its horses, for they are man’s best friend 
and servant. As he walks with steady tread between the 
furrows helping his master to produce the cotton and the corn 
which clothes and feeds the world; as through the days and 
years he draws his burden in our towns and cities, patiently 
performing the drudgery of commerce; on the field of battle, 
where with flashing eyes and foaming sides he bears his 
martial rider to victory or to death; and on the race course, 
where with distended nostril and quivering nerve he struggles 
with his kind for the supremacy in stamina and speed; at all 
times and in all places the horse is the noblest of God’s dumb 
creatures, 

Sut, sir, while these sentiments would carry me to the farm, 
even if I had to support it without expecting it to support me, 
they will not appeal to all of our countrymen, and nothing can 
arrest or reverse the tendency from the country and toward the 
city except to make country life profitable as well as pleasant. 
If you can but do that, sir, we will restore to our farms and 
plantations the glory of a former day, and there the master 
spirits of our age will study with delight and diligence the basic 
principles of free government. Then may we hope to see the 
petty wrangles which now degrade our politics give way to a 
discussion of the great principles which promote a nation’s 
prosperity and preserve a people’s freedom. 

SOME GROSS DISCRIMINATIONS, 

Except that I know how vain and how useless it would be, 
I would take up this treaty article by article and expose the 
anomalies, the absurdities, and the inequalities which mar 
almost every paragraph of it; but I realize that to do this 
would be a waste of my time and strength. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as I intend this speech for my constituents who will read 
it, rather than for my associates who do me the honor to hear 
it, I will venture to call attention to some of its most flagrant 
vices, though in doing that I must repeat some of the things 
which I have already said against it in the course of this 
debate. 

This bill repeals the duty on hay, which yielded last year a 
revenue of more than $386,000 to the Public Treasury; and yet 
it still leaves a duty on everything which the farmer must buy 
and use in making and marketing his hay. Senators might 
doubt that statement if they did not know that I would not mis- 
represent the provisions of a bill, and I could hardly consider it 
a reflection upon my standing in the Senate if in amazement 
at it they doubted the correctness of what I have just said. 
Free hay and taxed implements with which to make and 
market it! I would call that a grotesque absurdity if it were 
not an infamous injustice. This Government collected on hay 
imported from Canada last year more than 20 times as much 
as on farming implements. All of the agricultural implements 
imported from Canada last year—not haymaking implements 
alone, but farm implements of every kind—paid into the Public 
Treasury less than $22,000, while hay itself paid $386,000, and 
will Senators tell me that when we repeal the revenue-produc- 
ing duty on hay and leave this almost barren duty on farming 
implements we are obeying the Democratic commandments? 
Is it right and fair, Mr. President, to send the American farmer 
into his meadow to cut his free hay with a taxed mower, to 
rake it with a taxed rake, to stack it with a taxed stacker, and 
to bale it with a taxed baler? But the outrage does not end 
there, for he must then haul it to town on a taxed wagon, drawn 
by horses which wear taxed harness made out of free hides. 
Only the hay and the horses are untaxed, and they are both 
products of the farm. Can you hope to appease, or even to 
moderate, the indignation of an American farmer over an in- 
justice like that by telling him that the cities are entreating us 
to reduce the cost of living? 

The case of hay is not much, if any, worse than the case of 
wheat. This bill totally repeals the duty on wheat and still 
leaves a duty on flour. It compels the farmer to sell his wheat 
to the miller untaxed, and yet he must buy it back in the 
shape of taxed flour. What kind of justice is it, sir, that ap- 
plies one rule to the wheat which the farmer sells and another 
rule to the flour which the farmer buys? What difference is 
there between wheat and flour which should make one free and 
leave the other subject to a tax? Wheat is but flour in its non- 
consumable form, and flour is but wheat in its consumable 
form. If any difference should be made between them, every 
rule of justice and of sound policy would require that the 
flour which men buy to give them strength and preserve their 


| On flour is not the most indefensible phase of th 
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health should be free from tax, while the prosperous 
might be fairly left to pay a tax upon the wheat whi 
purely and only for the sake of the profit which he e, 
grinding it into flour. But, Mr. President, this gross 
obvious injustice of repealing the tax on wheat ani | 
provision, or at least it is not the most indefensih|. , 
it to a Democrat, because while pretending to strip ; 
for the benefit of his brother in the city, it does not ; 
the consumer all it takes from the farmer, for it 
larger part of it in the pockets of the miller. Let me | 
plain, and I can make it so plain that the dullest mi), 
tendom can understand it. 

The present duty on wheat is 25 cents per busi 
requires 44 bushels of wheat to make a barrel of flow 
fore the miller must now pay to the Government of | 
States $1.12} for the privilege of importing enough 
Canada to make a barrel of flour. The duty on flow: 
cent ad valorem, and as the price of flour imported { 
ada averages about $5 per barrel, the total duty ex; 
dollars and cents would be $1.25. Thus, under the }) 
the miller pays the Government $1.12} on the impx: 
sufficient to make a barrel of flour, and enjoys a pri 
$1.25 on that barrel of flour when made, leaving | 
protection of 124 cents per barrel. This bill totally re 
duty on the wheat which the miller buys, but it on!, 
the duty on the flour which the miller sells; and the {i 
of this legislation will be that where the miller 
$1.124 and collects $1.25, under this Canadian treaty 
pay out nothing at all and still collect 50 cents on ev: 
rel of his flour. In other words, and in plain w 
bill gives the miller a net protection of 300 per cent 
present law. Can it be possible, Mr. President, that a) 
crat really believes that a bill which enormously inc: 
protection over the Payne-Aldrich Act is “a step in | 
direction ”? 

Unjust and indefensible as are the discriminations | 
hay and hay-making implements, or between wheat a 
they are not worse than the discriminations betw: 
and meat. Under the law as it now stands cattle wo 
than $14 per head are subject to a duty of 274 per 
therefore, on a steer worth $40 imported from ( 
duty would be $11. The duty on the meat which 
would dress is 1$ cents per pound; and assuming | 
steer will dress 800 pounds—and he would not 
than that—the protection on his carcass would a; 
which would leave the packer a net protection « 
paying the import duty of $11. This bill totally re 
duty on the imported steer, but it only reduces the ( 
dressed meat from 14 to 14 cents per pound. Now, !e 
pare the results to the packer under the law as it s 
under the law as it will stand when this Canadian 
becomes effective. The packer now pays out $11 ani 
back $12, leaving him a net protection of $1. Under thi’ 
ment he will pay out nothing and collect $10, thus | 
a net protection of the entire $10. Mr. President, « 
erat in this country capable of making a speech his « 
the Payne-Aldrich bill with savage fury, and yet, s 
now asked to give the beef packers of this country 
tection of $10, where the Payne-Aldrich bill gave (! 
protection of only $1. Admitting that the people » 
less for the meat of that steer—and I do not admit |! 
cause a reducion of ¢ of a cent per pound is not suscept! 
division which can be transmitted to the consumer: | 
ceding that the people will get the benefit of the entire r 
tion in the duty on meat—it will amount to but $2 to 
while the reduction of the duty on the cattle out of w! 
packers dress the meat will amount to $11. The Gover 
gives up $11, of which the people get $2 and the bec! 
ers get $9. Or, to state it in a different but in a per! 
legitimate way, the protection afforded to the packer } 
bill is exactly 10 times as great as the protection aflor 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

These objections to the bill are acknowledged and, I! 
regretted by every Democrat in the Senate; but they urs 
to support it in spite of them, because it places lumber, \ 
pulp, and print paper on the free list. Sir, those items, s 
from inclining me to support the bill, are next tp its free 
products the most objectionable provisions in it. Let ws 
passionately consider them, and decide what claims the) 
upon our conscience and our judgment. 

First, let us take lumber, and let us not forget that tl 5 | 
repeals the duty on rough lumber only. It takes nothing fr 
the planing mill or other lumber manufacturer, because | © 
reduced the duty on dressed lumber to correspond exactly \ 
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the repeal of the duty on rough lumber, thus leaving the planing 
mil! and other lumber manufacturers in precisely the same con- 
dition as it found them. I assert that the duty now on lumber 
is the most thoroughly Democratic item in the whole tariff law; 
and I say that because among the 4,000 articles now subject to a 
tariff duty not one of them with a rate so low as lumber yields 
as much revenue as it does to the Public Treasury. The present 
duty on rough lumber is a fraction less than 7 per cent and we 
ected about $1,200,000 under it last year. How is it possible 
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for any Democrat to insist upon the repeal of a 7 per cent duty 


which raises more than $1,000,000 of revenue? If you tell me 
that you are repealing that low duty because lumber is a neces- 
sity of life, I will answer you by saying that the wool bill, which 
duty on woolen clothes, which are as much a necessity of life as 
lumber, of more than 42 per cent, and the revenue necessities of 
the Government would not permit them to reduce the rate below 
that point. Can we approve a duty of 42 per cent on clothing 
se the public expenditures require it, and then justify 
ovyse4ves in repealing a 7 per cent duty on lumber? No, sir; 
he American people, or at least the intelligent ones, will not 
aceept such an explanation. 

They tell me that the people ought to have free homes, but 
the only part of the home which this bill makes free is that 
which comes from the forest, and it leaves a tax on every part 
of the home which comes from the factory. Before we repeal 
the 7 per cent tax on lumber which supplies an annual revenue 
of more than $1,000,000 why not repeal the tax on the paints 
which beautify the house and preserve the lumber. The duty 


hecal 


Ibemocratic House of Representatives has sent to us, leaves a | 


on paints is 300 per cent higher than the duty on lumber and | 


raises less than half the revenue. 
cent duty on lumber why not repeal the 89 per cent duty on the 
common window glass which lets God’s light into the cottage 
home? The tariff on common window glass is 12 times as high 
as the tariff on lumber and yields less than $11,000 of revenue 
to the Public Treasury, while l#mber yields 100 times that 
much. Every tool which mechanics use in building a house is 
subject to.a duty which averages 400 per cent more than the 
duty on lumber, and the revenue collected from all of those 
tools combined is less than 25 per cent of what is collected on 
rough lumber alone. 

Lumber is not the only material of which houses are built. 
Cement and brick are extensively used in building, and why 
should the tax on lumber be repealed while the duties on cement 
and brick, which compete with it, remain? The duty on cement 
is 25 per cent and’ yielded revenue than lumber. The 
tariff on bricks is 25 per cent, and the Government collected 
than $7,000 from them last year. The duty on bricks 
is nearly four times as great as the duty on lumber, and yet 
the revenue collected from lumber was nearly 200 times as 
great as the revenue collected from bricks. But all of this, 
Mr. President, is to be ignored, and notwithstanding the duty 
on both cement and bricks is much higher than the duty on 


less 


less 


lumber, and notwithstanding the revenue from lumber is 
much greater than the revenue derived from both cement 


and bricks, it is still insisted that the lumber shall be made 
free, while a duty is to be left on those competing articles. 
A Senator near me suggests that poor people do not buy cement 
and brick with which to build their houses; and I will answer 
that first by saying that neither do the poor buy lumber, because 
they are not fortunate enough to own their own houses. It 
may be said, however, that at last the cost of the houses falls on 
them, because they occupy them as tenants and pay the rent; 
and responding to that view of the question, I would say to the 
Senator who suggests that the poor do not buy brick and cement 
with which to build houses, that his suggestion is not correct 
so far as it relates to the cities of this country, because at least 
90 per cent of the wage earners of our cities live in houses built 
of brick and cement. If we turn from the cities, where the poor 
must have brick and cement houses, to the towns and the 
country, I can easily show the Senate how utterly absurd it 
is to suppose that the 7 per cent duty on lumber oppresses any 
poor man, 

The average frame house occupied by tenant farmers in the 
country and the wage earners of our smaller towns will require 
jess than 10,000 feet of lumber, and I would be nearer the exact 
figures if I said 5,000 feet. But let us estimate it at 10,000 feet, 
and let us suppose that the entire tariff of $1.25 per thousand is 
added to the price of the lumber in every community of the 
United States. How will the account then stand? Ten thousand 
feet of lumber increased in price by reason of the tariff at the 
rate of $1.25 per thousand would mean an additional cost of $12.50 
on the house. That is much less than the increased price which 
the average family would pay for its woolen clothes with a duty 
of 42 pér cent on them. But, Mr. President, we must not for- 
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get that these purchases of clothes are 


annual—indeed, they are 
semiannual 


because there must be some change provided with 





the seasons while the house is built only once in 25D years, 
which means that the tariff en lumber taxes the home builder 
00 cents per year, and that, sir, is less than the t fi tax on a 
Single wool hat at the rate of 42 per ceé 

fhe proposal to place wood pulp on the free list is as unjust 

and as undemocratic as the propos Oo place lumber on the 
| free list. The present duty on wood pulp is less than 11 per 
cent, and we collected more than $1,000,000 tC year from its 
importation. The entire importa a I col from Can 
ada; but with wood pulp free from th ‘ try our e re im 
ports will hereafter come from there, and consequently we will 
collect no revenue from weod pulp in 

tries. Next to lumber, wood pulp perhaps y a larger 
amount of revenue than any other article with a duty » low; 
and ‘I will not vote to repeal a 19 per cent duty whi \ \ 
large annual revenue. They can not tell us that wood | 
a necessary of life. They can not even say that it is a 

of universal use, because it is consumed only by pay manu 
facturers Who are they, sir, and how many of them are there 
that we should thus violate a Democratic principle by repealing 
a sinall duty, which produces a large revenue, for their benefit? 

In their arguments for free print pay he representatives 

of the publishers who appeared before the is ice Committee 
| denounced these paper manufacturers in terms of the greatest 
severity, and charged them with committing crimes in order 
to secure high prices for the product of their mills; and yet, 
strange to say, these publishers are de ng free raw mate 
rial for the print-paper corporations, h they have de 
nounced as guilty of organizing and conducting an unlawful 
combination. I can understand how a Den it might be ill 
ing to place the articles which a trust on the free 

but I can not understand how any sane DD t can be wi 

to put the material which trust buys on the free list ! 
paper manufacturers of the United States number less tl 

| and if what the purchasers of their product say n be re lon 
they are more than prosperou Why, then, shall we remit 
million dollars of revenue to a very small s of rich and 
greedy men Are they not able to their share of taxes? 
Nobody, sir, doubts that they are 1 to ado , and 
this proposition to give them their W iterial fi of tax is 
simply a part of the newspapers’ plan to sugar-coat another 
provision of the bill. 

I come now, Mr. President, to discuss the questi: of free 
print paper, and in that provision lies the secret of e irre 
sistible power which is forcing this agreemet thr h h 
American Congress without amendment. bkxcept for the news 
paper campaign in its behalf, this agreement would never have 
passed either House of Congress. Publications of high repute 
have become so intense on the question th hey act as if they 
were bereft of reason. They bestow high pi on the feebl 
minded who support it and assail with shameful misrepresenta 
tion nearly every man who dares to oppose it I do tu ! 
estimate the value of an intelligent and incorruptibl press tn a 
free republic; and even though some papers abuse their freedom 

|and defame. without conscience and without cause, the mos 

upright man whom they do not happen to like, I am o f 
those who think it better to bear that evil than to destroy the 
liberty of expression which means so much in a country likes 
ours. I am therefore inclined to be entirely just—indeed, I 
am willing to be generous to the news pers t S land: 
but, sir, with all their power they can not drive me to do for 
them what I will net do for men who are more \ iy of our 
generosity than they are. 

Upon what plea can the newspapers ask the rep if the 10 
per cent duty which they now pay upon their print paper? 
That. sir, is no more than their printers pay upon their shoes 
and it is less than a fourth of what their printers must | 
upon their clothing. Who will affront the intelligence of ths 
American people by declaring that the great newspapers 
this land are less able to pay a tax of 10 per cent « I 
print, paper than the poorest laborer is to pay an average tax 
of twice that much on the commonest necessil of fe? 
Remember, sir, that on everything the poor man wears, from 
the hat which covers his head to the shoes which protect 
his feet: from his undershirt to his overcoat, this Gover 


ment levies a tax which will average more than three times as 


much as these rich publishers are required to pay on their 
print paper. Is it right for us to repeal this moderate tax 
upon the few who are rich and prosperous and leave it upon 
the millions whose constant labor scarcely provid ss them with 
the necessaries of life? Are these newspapers not able to pay 
their tax? The chairman of their print-paper committee testi- 
fied before the Finance Committee of the Senate that the re- 
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peal of this duty would be worth $6,000,000 to the publishers 





of our great daily papers, and he also said that one man who 
publishes papers in several different cities used one-tenth of all 
the print paper consumed by his association, which would mean 
a saving to the Hearst papers alone of $600,000 annually. Do 
they need this benefaction? I doubt if any single class of our 


people realize a profit on their business equal to these great 
newspapers and magazines. Their earnings run all the way 


from the tens of thousands into the millions every year, and 
if the repeal of this duty fulfills their expectations it will add 
from $5,000 to smallest to more than $500,000 to the largest. 


The gentleman who was most insistent upon this measure ad- 
mitted before your committee that his paper paid a corporation 
tax last year on a net earning of $187,000. Shall a man of such 
abounding presperity be relieved from the moderate tax of 10 
per cent on his print paper while his office boy is compelled to 
pay a tax of treble that much on everything which he buys for 
the comfort of a widowed mother? I do not believe in such spe- 
cial exemptions for the rich and powerful, and I will not vote 
to grant them. 

Mr. President, my Democratic friends, conscious of the dis- 
criminations and injustices of this measure, do not attempt to 
defend it, but justify themselves in voting for it upon the ground 
hat it is “a step in the right direction.” ‘That, sir, is the weak- 
est excuse ever offered by an intelligent man for supporting a 
bad measure. It is so indefinite that the average mind can not 
comprehend it, and it is so vague that the trained mind can not 
analyze it. Before I can be satisfied that this is a step in the 
right direction I want to know where it will lead us, for if it 
does not lead to the end we seek, it can not be in the right direc- 
tion. If it.be our ultimate purpose to repeal the duties on all 
farm products while only reducing the duties on factory prod- 
ucts, then this is a step in the right direction. But, sir, thatisa 
road which I utterly refuse to travel. 


RECIPROCITY NOT A DEMOCRATIC POLICY. 


They tell me that reciprocity is an ancient and traditional 
policy of the Democratic Party. I deny that. It is true that the 
agreement with Canada in 1854 was negotiated by a Democratic 
President and approved by a Democratic Congress. That agree- 
ment, however, was radically different from this. When it 
placed wheat on the free list, it placed flour there also; and 
when it placed cattle on the free list it placed meat there also. 
But even that treaty was never made a party question. It was 
not advocated in our national platform of 1852, and it was not 
indorsed in our national platform of 1856. In fact, sir, the 
Democratic national platform of 1892 was the first one which 
ever contained a declaration in favor of reciprocity, and if that 
had been drawn with special reference to this bill, it could not 
have more specifically condemned it. Let me read that plank of 
our platform to the Democrats of the Senate and ask them if 
this bill does not fall within its denunciation: 

Trade interchange on the basis of reciprocal advantages to the coun- 
tries participating is a time-honored doctrine of the Democratic faith, 
but we denounce the sham reciprocity which juggles with the people’s 
desire for enlarged foreign markets and freer exchanges by pretending 
to establish closer trade relations for a country whose articles of export 
are almost exclusively agricultural, while erecting a customhouse barrier 
of prohibitive tariff taxes against the richest countries of the world 
that stand ready to take our entire surplus of products and to exchange 
therefor commodities which are necessaries and comforts of life among 
our own people. 

Our national platform of 1896 was silent on the question of 
reciprocity, as was our platform of 1900. A declaration on the 
subject, however, reappeared in our platform of 1904, but it 
expressly confined its approval to reciprocity agreements which 
will benefit agriculture as well as manufactures, mining, and 
commerce, In the meantime, however, the question had been 
presented to the Democrats in both Houses of Congress, and they 
voted with practical unanimity against these trade agreements, 
Every Democrat in the House and in the Senate when we were 
a minority in both voted against the reciprocity provisions of 
the McKinley bill in 1890, and when. our minority had grown 
into a majority every Democrat in both Houses voted to repeal 
those provisions in 1894. Not only that, but the Democratic 
campaign book of 1902 denounced reciprocity and outlawed it 
from all Democratic approval. Let me read a few of the 
things—for they are only a part of them—which that campaign 
book said about reciprocity, and then let those who find fault 
with my position include in their criticism the congressional 
committee of 1902, which counted among its members several 
who are now ardent supporters of this bill. Here is what it 
says: 

Reciprocity looks like free trade, but tastes like protection. It is 
really a new sugar coating prepared by the Republican tariff doctors 


for mony patients who are refusing to take their protection pills 
straight. 


In practice reciprocity is worse than protection. 
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Our farmers are not sending delegates to Washinct- ‘ 
Congress if it does not pass reciprocity legislation, There ce 
in it for farmers. To them it is a sham and a fraud. 
Reciprocity is a device for keeping quiet certain mannfacty 
are being injured as much as benefited by the present system. 
threaten to turn traitor and help tear down the tarif ww) ; 
shelters the great manufacturing trusts. es 
Reciprocity cares nothing for the consumer and hunts for len : te 
with a club. Its stock in trade is high tariff, favoritism. a , 
tion, and retaliation, It threatens to slam our doors in’ th, > 
foreign countries which will not open their doors to our prod 
ae eee is based upon fhe same false theories 1s is pr 
and, like protection, is a sham and a humbug, and to most ; , 
been and will ever continue to be a delusion and a snare. ; ; 
Reciprocity can not help the farmer, but may bene(it 
facturer. 
Reciprocity with one country means a tariff war with . 
It makes a few friends and many enemies. 
Reciprocity is put forward to save “ protection” and { 
demand for genuine tariff revision. 
It is the handmaid of protection and is inconsistent y 


There is pn 


of free trade. As James G. Blaine said, “The enactment oh es 
is the safeguard of protection.” 2 J 


Reciprocity may not be so bad as it was described 
Democratic campaign book, and I would not be willi 
that under no circumstances could a Democrat con 
support a trade agreement of any kind. I can easil) 
of circumstances under which such a measure mig! 
sirable way of adjusting international differences. 
of 1854, which it is sought to make a precedent for 
ure, was principally designed to settle our fisheries 
with Canada, together with questions relating to the 
tion of the St. Lawrence River, and the few articles for 
it provided reciprocal free trade were really more the } 
than the object of that treaty. I can also conceive « 
stances under which a trade agreement might be 
method of regulating our intercourse with some | 
country and relieving the commerce between us from 
restrictions or discriminations, I might support 
agreement if I thought that it would settle an inte: 
complication without sacrificing the interest of our , 
country or doing an injustice to any part of our p I 
am free to say, however, that nothing less than a 
traordinary circumstance could induce me to sup 
treaty extending special favors to any country. 

I was a Member of this Senate when the reciprocity tr 
Cuba was ratified, and I was also a Member of it when \ 
the bill making that treaty effective by the approval 
gress. I resisted both with all my power, and if I could 
satisfaction from a mistake made by my country I w 
in the subsequent events, which fully and complete): 
cated my opposition to that measure. I resisted it, f 
the ground that whenever we discounted our tariff 
sugar from Cuba other countries which were competing 
Cuban sugar in our markets would resent, and wou! 
right to resent, the discrimination. My warning and: 
were as unavailing then as they will be unavailing now, 
less than 90 days after we remitted a part of our ta: 
to Cuba Germany increased her restrictions agai 
our important agricultural exports, and our cott 
ucts especially suffered from her retaliation. | 
that treaty upon the ground that the Sugar 
Trusts, being the principal and almost the only i: 
sugar and tobacco from Cuba, would appropriate 
part of the duties which were remitted, and I pyedi 
the end the people of Cuba would obtain a small bl 
Sugar Trust and the Tobacco Trust would obtain a lai 
and the American people would obtain no benefit at a! 
it. That my prediction has been fulfilled to the letter : 
familiar with the course of sugar and tobacco prices wi 
deny. 

But, Mr. President, while I have not yet seen a trade 
ment which I would support, I will not follow the bad « 
which my Democratic friends have set me when they s 
a Democrat ought to support every agreement of that | 
saying that no Democrat can support any ag.ecement « 
kind. I am willing to concede that some of them un 
wise and proper, and I know that some of them may be 
and improper. I am willing to judge each one on its ow! 
and conditions; but I will never support one not dr 
accordance with the great principles of justice and eq 
and this agreement does not answer that descript 
this Government can dispense with any part of the © 
which it now collects, let us remit the taxes of the | 
would not exempt the poor from taxation out of any de: 
flatter their poverty, nor would I tax the rich to disc: ge 
thrift and punish prosperity. But I would exempt tbe 
because, as they haye no property to protect, the Govern ot 
gives them protection only on their lives and liberty; anu tot 
that they return a full equivalent in the personal services wi'c4 
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they stand always ready to render the Government in peace as 
well ¢s in war. I would tax the rich because all the taxes which 
they pay do not more than reimburse the Government for the 
security which it affords to their property and property rights. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr, President, I have once 
pefore spoken on this bill, but not during this session. I gave 


notice yesterday that I would occupy some of the time of the 


Senate in speaking on it to-day. 

I want to state to my Democratic colleagues on this side that 
I am somewhat at a loss to analyze the situation. I can not 
understand how we can stand upon this floor and argue as 
Democratic doctrine as logical from our viewpoint that because 
the duty is removed from the products of the farmer he will 
necessarily lose in the returns from his farm, because it must 
be true, therefore, that the plea is not made for revenue for the 
Government, because, if the Government is to receive a reve- 
nue, there must come into this country those articles that pro- 
duce that revenue; but if such articles come in to produce 
revenue, the Government, and not the farmer, becomes the 
beneficiary. Therefore to plead for a duty to remain upon the 
products of the farm is to plead for protection, and I take it 
that no Democrat on this floor is pleading for protection. 

As I take it, the whole question at issue is the same old fight 
that has been fought since the first tariff bill of 1789. The 
question involved in Canadian reciprocity is identically the 
same, namely, whether or not we shall levy a duty for the pro- 
motion of favored and coddled industries or whether we shall 
levy that duty for the support of the Government, regardless of 
who is affected. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I am not standing here 
representing in part my State as a Senator from South Caro- 
lina, pleading that because some other State has joined in the 
unholy division of this unholy tax I am discriminated against 
or my State is discriminated against; but I stand here to say 
that, as a Democrat, I am fighting a principle which by virtue 
of its operation has robbed the mass of the American people for 
the benefit of the few. I am not here pretending to argue that 
an injustice will be done the farmers of America because that 
which they produce will be brought into free competition with 
that which is produced in Canada. Were I to argue that, Mr. 
President, the logic would be irresistible that I was arguing 
for protection, because if the duty benefits the farmer, it is pro- 
tective; and if the duty does not benefit him, it does not protect 
him; and why should he want it? 

I shall not stand upon this floor as a Democrat and argue 
that because the iniquity has been perpetrated and the Ameri- 


can people haye suffered by reason of high duties on manufac- | 


tures, I have the right to stand here and demand my share. 
The right attitude, as I take it, for every Democrat is to attest 
his love for his principle and make his sacrifice for it, even 


though he be a farmer, and say to the country, “If you do not 


need a reyenue on my product for the support of the Govern- 


ment, make it free and give me the same privilege of importing | 


from other countries in like manner’; but is he a Democrat 
if he stands here and says that because there is a duty on 
what he has to buy, therefore you must put a duty upon what 
he has to sell, in order to equalize the burden? 

Suppose we carry that, Mr. President, to its final and last 


and logical analysis. Here is the man who owns the field, who | 
owns the farm, who owns the forest, who owns the mine that 


produce the raw material; here is the accumulated wealth that 
owns the factory, that owns the means of manufacturing, pro- 
dueing the finished product. We meet here and legislate for 
the profection of the man who produces the 
meet here and legislate for the man who produces the finished 
product. Then what, in the name of reason and justice, be- 
comes of that vast host who do not own the farm or the 
forest or the mine on the one hand, nor the factory on the 


other hand, but who have to depend upon their daily wage | 


in working the farm, tending the loom, running the factory, 
and making possible the products of the one and the products 
: _ other? What legislation are you going to pass to protect 

em 

The merest tyro in mathematics must know that, if you put 
a duty upon the raw material and collect it, and then put a 
duty upon the finished article made out of that raw material, 
which has been enhanced in price, and collect that duty, the 
man who buys it must necessarily pay a double tax. The 
result upon the American laborer, the result upon the vast 
army of the American poor, if the arguments that I have 
heard upon this floor are carried to their last analysis, must 
inevitably be that the man who does not own property in the 


form that produces the raw material or property in the form 
that none tle finished product must forever be at the 


of ihe man who employs him to render the service, 
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while the man who employs him has the backing of the United 
States Government ts see that his profits shall be kept intact. 

There is one further point, Mr. President, before I leave this 
question of the farmer, to which I want to call attention. No 
Senator upon this floor would attempt to argue that were you to 
give the wheat grower of the West the same ad valorem duty 
on his wheat that you give to the manufacturer of the flour, 
by the very nature of the case the farmer could exact from the 
purchaser of his wheat the full measure of the duty, as could 
the manufacturer. Why? In the first place, as a class of 
people they represent every race and nationality and all de- 
gress of education and wealth; they are vast in number; they 
are poor; and eternally behind them is the force of necessity. 
What they make within the twelvemonth they must sell within 
the same time, while the manufacturers, few in number, rich 
and powerful in wealth, can easily organize and out of their 
surplus wealth force the price of the raw material, in spite of 
any duty that you may put upon it, to such a figure as they 
may offer. Is not that true of all agricultural products, bar- 
ring a few that happen to be fortunately located? 

Take the question of wheat in the West. I have just read 
from the Canadian Abstract that the difference between Cana- 
dian and American wheat last season was but 2 cents a bushel; 
but, Mr. President, I do not propose to quote figures or to argue 
results. Any man can change figures; he may be mistaken in 
them, but, thank God, no man can be mistaken in principles. 
We are not here arguing who it will benefit financially, but we 
are here as National Representatives of the people of America 
attempting to argue what is honest and right. We are not 
here for the purpose of saying whether it will impoverish the 
New England States or enrich the South or impoverish the 
South or enrich the New England States. We are not here to 
argue whether it will benefit the farmer and enrich the manu- 


facturer. These are but incidents of a pernicious and vicious 
law. We are here for the purpose of arguing what is right, 


what is just under the law, not a question of my share of a bad 
thing, but to join forces to forever remove the bad thing. 

I want to state here that the Democratic Party is not stand- 
ing here as a party attempting to increase the burden of the 
farmer by forcing him into competition with Carada. That is 
not our attitude. This is but an incident in the warfare—a step 
in the right direction. We are not attempting to discriminate 
against him. We are attempting to remove the duties, to estab- 
lish free intercourse with Canada, if it does not interfere with 
the revenue of the Government, and in our free-list bill 
we will attempt to give the farmer relief by removing the in- 
iquity under which he suffers. 

I wish to say again in this connection that if you were to 
pile up the duties on all farm products beyond the value of the 
products themselves, you would not relieve the farmer, if 
were to leave like duties on what he has to buy. 
the capital to protect himself; and the consequence would be 
that while it would be a fine thing on paper, on the hustings, 
| and possibly a good thing to get votes, in the last analysis the 
man who can organize and take advantage of the position 
would be the man who would take advantage of the weak and 
the poor, and that is what would be done. 

The farmer must necessarily represent the weakest element 
of our body politic and of our whole domestic social fabric, 
he must necessarily represent the poorest by virtue of the fact 
that it takes less capital and, in many instances, takes less 
training to make a living on the farm than in other business. 
The only relief under our Gove1 that can be given the 
farmer is the relief of removing the oppression and not make 
him a party to it. That is the distinction. 

I want to put myself as a Democrat 
Being a farmer myself, I would be the las 
| oppress the farmer; but, being a farmer, I t 
will I ask as a Democrat, and, I hope, as a right-thinking m 
that so long as good stealing is going on, give me my sh 
iI do not want it, and in attestation of the faith I have 


then 


you 
He has not 


as 


if 


nment 
MALLICUIL 


in 


‘ 
i 


the light. 
man to attempt to 
am not asking, nor 


proper 


an, 
re. 
in the 
| doctrine I profess I am perfectly willing, and shall so vote on 
| all oecasions, that farm products shall be reduced to the very 
lowest revenue basis, if a revenue must be collected, and wher- 
| ever possible put them upon the free list. Having attested my 
| faith, then I will join battle to see that all manufactured arti- 
| cles shall be brought to the same just and equitable position. 

In the discussion that has taken place on the question of 
reciprocity the same principles have been discussed that were 
| involved in the tariff of 1789, and have teen the basis of the 
division between the two great contending forces until the 
| present time. I take it that in a republican form of govern- 
| ment such as ours the question for each and every national! 
representative to settle for himself is, What will contribute the 
| most to the general welfare? I shall not discuss this question 
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from the standpoint of a Democrat simply, but from the stand- | supply of natural products without an obstructing or proh 
point of an American citizen attempting to discharge his duty tact? Sail = ‘ 
to the Nation and to every citizen of that Nation which his Mark you, he uses the words “prohibitory and obstry 
State has elected him to represent. But he also uses the words “natural products,” thereby 
I am not here for the purpose of representing South Carolina — that he is in favor of the freest possible importa' 
alone, only in so far as South Carolina is an integral part of the a oe material, seemingly believing that the cheape: 
American Union, and only in so far as her interests ean con- atte mace = necessarily cheapen the manuf: 
tribute to the interests of every other State, and every other | ? an me ” aocad oe ye = we. nom 
i s eas } ns ciprocity w anada must necessarily be chiefly confined 
State contributing to her interest. I am not here to see that | eect on the cost of living to food and Goeet preducts. The 
the preducts of my State or my section of the country shall by | of the cost of clothes as affected by @uty on textiles and th. 
law become the beneficiaries of that law at the expense of the moter. co ey a - — ae cee of the 
‘ r . . s 78 . 5 co a f Wool 
a =e eee = of ne eee Bec = any | her textile manufactures are anieportent. oe oe 
portion thereof. ac een the purpose o e framer our Earlier in ht es . 
Constitution to have guaranteed to certain interests, certain sec- S message he uses this language: 


, We have reached the stage in our own development that 
tions, particular favors not guaranteed to others, the Constitu- | a statesmanlike and broad view of our future economic status 


tion had never been ratified or agreed to. requirements. We have drawn — our natural resources in ¢ 
a Se hie see . ¢ way as to invite attention to their necessary limft. This has ; 
The geographical position of our country, more fortunate | aroused effort to conserve them, to avoid their waste, and to. 

than that of any other country upon the globe, and the intel- | thelr use to our necessity. We have so increased in population 

ligence of our people under a republican form of Government | 7%, consumption of food products and the other necessities 


: a ; hitherto supplied largely from our own country, that unless \ 
should impel us to fight shy of and to resist any protective leg- | terially increase our” production we ean see betore a a ch 


islation. Seme parts of our country are peculiarly adapted to | our economic position from that of a country selling to th: 
the production of raw materials either in the form of farm prod- adh Eng products of the farm and forest to one consumi, 
ucts or the products of the mines; other parts are adapted to ae ‘ = 
manufactures, and upon that very fact has turned the pernicious ao os as gry phe; an tie point w her 
legisiation that has caused all this agitation. sumption has outstripped production and the products 

sut it was unquestionably the aim and object of the framers farm, forest, and ranch in the raw state will vot n 
of our Constitution to grant to every individual the freest pos- | gamands of the American manufacturer for the raw ma‘ 
sible exercise of every function possessed consonant with good | ,nq therefore the producers of these articles will be is 
citizenship. It is nowhere declared in the Constitution that the | tion to demand and exact a protection on what they we 
Government was to enter in and become a partner in the com-/ cay commensurate with what they have to buy And in 
mercial business of the country. Its function in this regard was | ito obyiate this calamity to the manufacturers he pr 
to pass such laws as should guarantee to each and every indi- Canadian reciprocity. Now, I have never contended nor 
vidual the fullest opportunity to enrich himself by all honest now contend that it is fair ‘to tax or protect the aaonat - 
means. But we have drifted away from that. And by the incor- | ong leave the producer of the raw material at the caamrew ¢ 
poration into our Federal laws of this pernicious doctrine of | »anufacturer. It is unjust and indefensible. On hn 
protection we have necessarily legislated for and directly in| pang I do not advocate the protection of the raw mater 
the interest of one class of our citizens at the expense of advocate the freest possible interchange of the raw istnal 
another, financially and commercially. cheer ae ey 


y produced in this country for the products of foreign cow 
The greatest proof that the doctrine of protection is abso- | and also advocate the freest possible exchange of manufa 
lutely incorrect and contrary to the principles of civic righteous- | articles produced in this country for the products of fo: 
ness and justice is that 122 years of its practical operation has | eoyntries. 
not demonstrated its righteousness or satisfied the people as to It is no argument from the Democratic standpoint to i 
its equity. On the contrary, in 1911, the opposition to it is more | that because the manufactured article is protected that th 
pronounced and bitter than at any preceding stage of its opera- 


, ; _ raw material shall be protected, but it is in accord wit 
tion. The manifestations of its injustices, as it has grown in | Democratic doctrine to vote for the unprotected raw ma‘ 


years and in power, have convinced the American people more | and then consistently to vote for the unprotected manufa 
and more of its iniquitous character. article. And if we are not in a position to say at which « 
The President of 1911 was elected upon a platform declaring | the line we begin, it is our duty to begin where we m 
for tariff revision, or a modification of the effects upon the | fight the principle to a finish. 
American people of this pernicious doctrine. The Payne-Aldrich This is merely a consideration thus far of the relation of ¢! 
bill was the result of the effort of the Republican Party to fulfill | producer of the raw material, under the operation of the p 
this pledge. There were protests from the Democrats, of course, | tective tariff, and the producer of the manufactured artic! 
and from a certain element of the Republican Party, against the | under the same. 
provisions of this bill. The Democrats and these Republicans, It does not take into account another great class. I! 
protested that it in no wise lessened the burdens or modified the | not take in account that great mass of American citizen 
evils of protection. The President of the United States saw fit | as I have said before on this floor, do not own the far 
to sign the instrument. I believed then, and I believe now, that | forest, the ranch, or the mine to produce the raw materia! 
had he yetoed this bill he would have done his country the | the factory to produce the finished product. But is de] 
greatest service ever done by a President in an economic sense, | upen his wage for the purchase of the necessities of life. 
and would have made himself far greater in the estimation of | by what legislative enactment can he be protected? 
the American people than that estimation now measures. But Who is to name his wage? Who is to measure the inc 
he signed it. It became law. The election of the fall of 1910 | every factory and then count the number of employ: 
measured the protest of the American people against it. It | measure their relative production, the output of that fa 
was then that the President of the United States recommended | and then by a just law measure the amount of protecti 
to Congress this Canadian reciprocity. laborer is entitled to? a, 
The advocates of protection have declared that protection was| ‘The greatest absurdity in all this argument is to sive '» 
necessary to enable the American manufacturer to so develop } manufacturers of this country that tremendous protection 
his business that in the course of a reasonable time he would | behind which they can extract a stipend from every An 
be enabled to furnish the greatest quantity of the best qual-| citizen upon the poor and specious plea that he, the : 
ity at the cheapest price; that it was not a bar to a fair | facturer, will in his philanthropic heart find it to divic 
competition ; that the prices paid by the American people for the | spoils with his laborers. When has he done it? If he 
American product were not prohibitory; that under protection | then the laborer is the ehfef of ingrates, because, in spite of ‘Ws 
the revenues were greater the higher the protection, and that | passed in his favor, in spite of his best and dearest frien’, b's 
the wealth and welfare of the people were increased. It is | employer, he is still not satisfied. The law puts into te — 
interesting in this connection to quote two statements of the | of the employer the power to accumulate millions, and the: | 4 
President. He is alleged to have said in a speech after signing | fear that the Senate and the House may be too hard-he'' _ 
this bill that it was the best ever, thereby practically agreeing | to deal justly with the laborer, they turm him over to the tender 
to its provisions. In his message to Congress accompanying his | mercy of those who employ him, knowing full well we = 
proposed Canadian reciproeity he uses the following language in | employee, will get far greater justice at the han ~ eanes 
reference to the tariff as applied to Canada: trusts than he would get at the hands of the United * ae 
We have on the north of us a country con s to ours for 3,000 Senate and the House. I say he is an ingrate and a ft ce sta 
miles, with the natural resources of the same aracter as ours, which of the consideration of either those whe own the fields, . 7 tha 
have not been drawn upon as ours have been, and in the development | or mines to produce the raw material or those who ow [ie 
of which, as to wages and character of the wage earner, and the trams- | factories to produce the finished product, ff: they receive al] 
portation to market, differ but little from those prevailing with us. the advanee in price through the effects of protection. Not a 
* Ought we not, then, to arrange a commercial agreement with f it 
Canada, if we can, by which’ we shall have direct access to her great ' Senator on this floor believes he gets a tithe of it. 
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4s a matter of course everything moves along the line of 
least resistance, and the great aim and object and desideratum 
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of every man in business is to accumulate all the weaith he | 


can; and in accumulating that wealth, the man who for reasons 
of policy is honest, but who in his heart is not, recks not who 
suffers while he is accumulating it. If the manufacturer with 
the highest possible protection can cut the wage of his employees 
in two and add this to the manufacturer’s profit, who says 


he will not avail himself of the opportunity? I stand here and | 
state without fear of being challenged that any man who can | 


vet the consent of his mind and the consent of his heart to 
help pass a law the operation of which he knows will enrich 
him at the expense of the balance of the American people has 
already gotten the consent of his mind to filch from his em- 


ployees their just wage if he can do it without detriment to | 


his business. 
I want to state, Mr. President, that I shall not argue this 
upon the question of statistics. It makes no difference to me 


whether by the operation of this law my State and my business | 


I am arguing it upon the | to the heights of perfect manhood who can get the consent of 


particular question of the relationship of the American citizen | 


are to become doubly prosperous. 


to the great problems that confront the American people. As 
I said before, there is no account taken of the wage-earning 
clasxin this great conflict, only, as I have indicated, that he is 
left at the sweet mercy of his employer, without any legal 
enactment to name how much wage shall be given out of any 
wares produced by any vocation or business in which he is 
employed. 

There is not a business man, or a man possessed of common 
sense, who will attempt to deny that if the producer of the 
raw material is protected against importation of cheaper raw 


materials and the producer of the manufactured article is) 


protected against the importation of cheaper manufactured 
articles, this wage earner—that is, if those duties are en- 
forced and the prices made commensurate—has got to pay a 
double tax on what he consumes—the tax on the raw material 
to protect the producer of the raw material and a tax on the 
finished article to protect the manufacturer of the finished 
articde. He pays them both, plus all the middlemen and their 
commissions. 

The position assumed by some Democrats opposing this meas- 
ure as to the attitude of other Democrats supporting this meas- 
ure seems to be that we who are supporting it are attempting 
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willing to accept reciprocity as a very good Democratic dinner 
to start on, even if the devil did bring it. 

From a Democratic standpoint it is not becor 
nor is it in accord with Democratic doctri! 
the inequalities of the protective system 
modities or communities. 
of the entire system. 

I shall not claim that South Carolina has heen d 
against because she does not get her shar 
on raw material or on the manufacture 


ung a Democrat, 
to protest against 
Ss applied to com- 
But it is his duty to fight the iniquity 


ie, 


iscriminated 
ction either 
l article: but I do claim 


e of rot 


that an injustice has been done South Carolina and the people 
of the United States by the operation of the iniquitous principle 
of high protection. I mean that in its full sense; I mean 
that even the beneficiaries of protection have suffered as well 
as the victims of it; for the reason that those who fell under 
the temptation of profiting by law at the expense of their n 


bors have lost in civie righteousness and in the sense of 
and fair dealing more than can be atoned for by all the do 
they gained by the application of that law. 


re 
bik S 


No man can ris 


his mind to profit by the operation of 
pense of his fellow citizen. 

Therefore we who are fighting this battle of righteousness, 
though we fight it in poverty, as citizens we are richer than 
those who on the other side get the ill-gotten spoils, but have 
not the sense of civic righteousness and justice that we possess. 

It is miserable sophistry, it is absurd and illogical to claim 
that high protection, a prohibitive tariff on manufactured ar 
ticles, can benefit all the people. For just in proportion as the 
price of the manufactured article rises under the operation of 
the high-protective law, and the price of wages and the price 
of the raw material does not likewise advance, then it is a simple 


an unjust law at the ex- 


| question of mathematics that the protected articles have en- 


benefit guaranteed him by tariff legislation, thereby giving the | 


manufacturer an additional advantage. This is not my atti- 
tude, nor do I believe it is the attitude of any Democrat who is 
in favor of this measure. Were we in control of the Govern- 


ment, had we a majority in both House and Senate, and the | 


President as well was a Democrat, as a matter of course we 
would begin this tariff reformation where the burden lay 
heaviest. But as we have not the Senate or the Executive it is 
wisdom on our part to follow the lead, or rather to accept the 
terms of a Republican administration which is in accord with 
Democratic doctrine, and follow it so long as it leads, in our 
judgment, in the proper direction, and whenever opportunity 
offers to work and vote for the removal of the oppressive burden 
— by the high protective tariff on the manufactured 
article. 

It is idle to suppose that the friends of high protection on the 
manufactured articles, constituting perhaps a majority of the 
Senate, would consider any measure looking toward the removal 
of these high protective duties on manufactured articles. 
in case they did, or rather in case there were enough Democrats 
and right-minded Republicans to pass such a bill, it goes with- 
out saying that the President would veto the same. Therefore. 
it is our duty to vote for the Canadian reciprocity, because it 
unquestionably is a step, if a short one, in the right direction, 
and when opportunity occurs we can make it longer, and if we 
come into power, make it to cover the entire question. 

Therefore I repeat what has been said on this floor by others 
and possibly more forcefully than I can put it myself—it is our 
duty as Democrats to vote for everything that is moving in a 
Democratic direction, regardless of whence it came. I shall 
illustrate: A young man had spurned and scoffed at the 
religion and the faith of a poor, poverty-stricken old woman, 
who each morning and noon prayed for God to send her her daily 
bread. One evening, being without her daily meal, this young 
infidel in passing found her praying for food. He went off and 
sumptuous repast, and, slipping the door open, he 
as the old woman raised up and looked, she 
He has answered my prayer and brought 
The young man said, “Old woman, I brought 
She said, “I do not doubt it. God sent it, 
even if the devil brought it.” {Laughter.}] I am perfectly 


And | 


| their own freedom. 
| New World. 





soil until 1776 we were under British rule 
to take away from the producer of the raw material a certain | 


riched the producers thereof at the expense of those who pur- 
chase them. And it is not a question of enriching all the 
American people, but a question of shifting the wealth from the 
pockets of the many to the pockets of the few. 

It has been claimed by the advocates of this high-protective 
system that under it we have prospered marvelously, developed 


wonderfully, and all because of protection. We have prospered 


| in spite of, rather than by virtue of, the protective system. 


From the founding of the first English colony on American 
proprietary govern- 
ments and a system of taxation that became at last intolerable— 
yet in that comparatively short period of time the Indians were 
overcome, the forests were cleared, fields were opened, and the 
American pioneers had, in spite of their oppression and these 
great difficulties, reached a point in material wealth where they 
were able to throw off the yoke of English oppression and gain 
This because of the vast resources of the 
And no man can say what would have been th 
progress of America had the doctrine of comparative free trade, 
that is, a tariff for revenue only, obtained in place of the doc 
trine of high protection. And for more than a hundred years, 
practically without interruption, the doctrine of protection has 
obtained. It is true that we have accumulated vast wealth, 
widened and extended our agricultural domain, multiplied vastly 
our manufacturing enterprises, developed our mines, extended 
our railroad operations throughout the entire country, and yet in 
spite of all this general prosperity, it is a comment on the 
present system of government that the bitterest fight now 
confronting the American people is the fight against concen- 
trated wealth. The hardest problem that confronts the states- 
man is the problem of solving and dissolving the trusts and 
combines, the legitimate offspring of this system which not only 
has laid its intolerable exactions upon the rank and file of the 


ea 


| American people through legislation, but is threatening through 


its corrupt influence the very foundation of our republican in- 
stitutions. 

Just a few days ago the Standard Oil Co. was convicted by 
the courts of being guilty of an unright 


eous combination in 


restraint of trade and ordered to dissolve. The Tobacco Trust 
was likewise haled into court and met a like fate, and, because 
of the lightness of the penalty, there is a suspicion in the 
minds of the American people that the court, which is the 


highest tribunal on the American Continent, did not in their 
decision keep faith with the American people. That is the 
legitimate offspring of the operation of an unholy law in our 
domestic, political, and economic life. 

The Sugar Trust is an open scandal and a stench in the nos- 
trils of right-thinking people. The Steel Trust extracting from 
the people such vast sums that even the organizér, the head and 
front of this protected and petted organization, is to-day demon: 
strating to the peoples of the world the righteousness, justice, 
and equity of the system of protection by being the possessor of 
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such a vast fortune of ill-gotten gain that he is now busily 
engaged in finding some plausible means of making partial 
restitution to the Nation and the people that he helped to wrong. 
And it has been to the everlasting shame of the American 
Senate that one of their number has been tried for an alleged 
attempt to buy his seat in the United States Senate by corrupt 
practices, and it is further alleged that one of those most inter- 
ested in his election was the head and front of the Lumber Trust 
of America. Thus, as said before, the evil of the system is not 
confined alone to those who suffer financially by the unjust 
burdens laid upon them, but those who suffer the moral degrada- 
tion of benefiting by the unjust law. 

As said before, we boast of our vast wealth. Who have been 
the producers of this vast wealth? Who have made possible 
this vast extension of railroad and manufacturing enterprises? 
It was necessarily the producer of the raw material, out of 
whose products the manufacturer necessarily, under protection, 
reaped his harvest of gold. The wealth of a country, so far as 
its circulating medium is concerned, is obtained by only two 
sources—the mining of its own monetary metals and the im- 
portation of gold from abroad in exchange for the surplus prod- 
ucts exported. The export value of our agricultural and other 
unmanufactured products in the year 1910 amounted to $829,- 
215,918. This vast sum, of course, was exported and sold upon 
the basis of competition or free markets. And out of this sum 
brought into this country an average of 41.52 per cent had to 
be given to the protected articles purchased in America. 

To illustrate: The cotton raisers exported in 1910, $450,447,- 
243 of the $829,215,918—the total aggregate of all exported 
articles unmanufactured, or more than half of all the exports 
of raw material in the year named. 


reciprocity point out this injustice, and it is plausible, Ayjon. 
ments were offered by different Senators seeking to give po) ..; 
or claiming to be seeking to give relief, by providing that ,. , 
farmer had under this reciprocity to come into competition 
Canada with what he had to sell, that the manufacty,, 
America should be brought in like competition with @.,, 
manufacturers in the articles that the farmer had to |), 
other words, if what he had to sell was put practically | 

basis of free trade, what he had to buy should be put 
like basis. The President himself says in his message 1), 

far as the textiles are concerned, the Canadian manuf 

these are a negligible quantity, and need not be tak. 
account. This is practically true of Canadian manufa. 
general in relation to the needs of the American farmer. 

fore the Democratic House, believing-that reciprocity w:< 
toward the Democratic doctrine of freer intercourse \ 
nation, at least in the raw material of the two countrivs 

out, as the President says, an “obstructive and prol 
tariff, and knowing as they did that the area of Canad 
larger than the area of the United States, and that 4 
sibilities of her agricultural products along certain lin, 
practically unlimited, that if the farmer were given fr 

as to Canadian manufactures, it would in no sense co), 

him for the protected duties on the articles that he had | 
therefore, independent from the reciprocity bill,-they int: | 
the free-list bill, which does not restrict its terms to « 

but extends them to every country from which there is 4 | 
sibility of imports for the farmer’s benefit. Therefore it s 

to me the becoming attitude of a Democrat is to vote & 
Canadian reciprocity bill, and then, if he believes | 


Yet they were forbidden, | farmer has suffered under that bill, to vote for the 1 


under this tariff, to buy where they sold what they needed and | bill, which gives him a commensurate relief for that 


where they could have gotten it upon a parity with the price re- 
ceived for what they sold, and were forced to buy in America at 
practically double the price they would have had to pay for the 
same articles in the countries to which they exported this cotton. 
In other words, they were forced to bring $450,000,000 back to 
America and give to the protected manufacturer $450,000,000 
for what they could have bought elsewhere for $225,000,000, 
thus being robbed of $225,000,000 for the benefit of the manu- 
facturers. The same is true of the entire $829,000,000. 

It is easily demonstrable from the foregoing figures, and 
others that might be added, that the raw material which has 
been produced in this country has been that out of which the 
protected manufacturers have grown so vastly rich. In the 
first place they bought their material for manufacturing pur- 
poses at comparatively free-trade prices, and then sold the 
articles manufactured out of this raw material at protected 
prices. The surplus of raw material sold abroad brought back 
to the producer the $800,000,000 spoken of before, which en- 
abled him to buy so much more of the manufactured product; 
so that the manufacturer not only got a profit out of the pur- 
chase of the raw material and the sale of his manufactured 
goods, but he also got his protection profit out of the $800,000,- 
000 raw material which was sold to foreigners. Now, as said 
before, this is indefensible. It has been indefensible for 122 
years. 

It is openly admitted by the friends of protection that the 
farmer up to the present has not received any benefit from the 
tariff. And that in the case of grain, Canada is a competitor 
and is rapidly becoming the most formidable rival of American 
wheat growers. It is also stated that the production of Ameri- 
can wheat is not keeping pace with American consumption, and 
that therefore the time has now arrived when the American 
farmer in the form of the wheat producer stands to realize a 
substantial profit from the operation of the tariff by virtue of 
the fact, as indicated by the President in his message, that we 
are soon to become importers of the raw material, rather than 
exporters. This means, of course, that when the time shall 
arrive that the American consumption has so far outstripped 
American production that the supply of the domestic raw mate- 
rial is not sufficient to meet the needs of the manufacturers of 
the finished article, that the producers of these raw materials 
will have an opportunity to demand protection commensurate 
with the protection that they pay. 

The argument of the high protectionist has been to foster in- 
fant industries until such time as they shall grow and become 
able to furnish a sufficiency for all the American people, and 
then in the next breath, in the case of wheat, they argue that 
because it has become exhausted, exploited, and can not meet 
the requirements of the people, therefore it is to be protected. 
It seems as if we were running a pension bureau and a kinder- 
garten under the same law. 

It seems that in order to obviate this great calamity the 
President conceived the reciprocity idea. The opponents of 


ES 


he suffers under reciprocity. 

It is misleading and absurd to say to the farmers . . 
country that they are getting the proper relief by making | / 
factured articles of Canadian production free. It sounds wel) 
in a speech, but would be absolutely disappointing, nu nd 
void in practice. His only hope of relief is having the pr 
of selling in any market where he can sell highest and | 
in any market where he can buy the cheapest, and be rid « 
the protective law, behind which is easily organized the vreedy 
money power in this country, who, without competitio: \ 
abroad, stifle competition at home and extract what profils they 
please. I do not believe that the rank and file of American 
farmers believe in or advocate protection, for the reason that 
were they given a protection, being so numerous, s0 diflicu!t to 
organize, and as a class so poor, they could never hope t 2 
with the few and wealthy manufacturers who buy their prod- 
ucts. These manufacturers, in spite of a tariff duty, could a1 
would organize and fix the price of the field products and, tak- 
ing advantage of the farmer’s poverty and necessity, fo him 
to that price. This has been the history of the relationsh)) of 
the two—the producer of the raw material and the producer of 
the manufactured article—for all these years. The maufac- 
turer has accumulated capital, organization, almost unlimited 
credit, while the farmer has practically none of these. And it 
is idle to talk about the farmer being the beneficiary of 
tected tariff. His only hope, his only relief is in remoy he 
high protection from what he has to buy and forcing those who 
sell to him into competition with the world. And this , 
Democratic doctrine. It may be that reciprocity 
cheapen the raw material for the manufacturer. The |)emo- 
eratie free-list bill seeks to cheapen the manufactured article to 
the farmer. The one applies to Canada, where the fa! 
greatest competitor is; the other applies to the entire ! 
world, where his relief is. And it is almost unthinkalic 
any Democrat, knowing that the farmer may not hope to | 
by protection, can seriously object to the Canadian rec\| 
or refuse to support the free-list bill. 

I invite the farmer to join forces with those of us w! 
his friends and remove the protective duties that have 
him through all these years. 

I want to say right in this connection, Mr. President, ()0! 
we do not fool the farmer any more. The crowds that we wo! 
on the hustings to-day are not as were the crowds we 1"! |» 
and 20 years ago. The processes of education, the facilit'~ | 


Ser to 


transportation and communication, have advanced so r\)\\\'y. 
the price of transportation has become so reduced, the 1\°\\''s 
and opportunity of acquiring knowledge have become so!) 


easier, the free rural delivery and the schoolhouses have)" 
so improved that they have made it so that the man in | 
woods is becoming as cosmopolitan as the man who walks (° 
city streets. He knows what he needs and why he do 
get it, and he knows who is the perpetrator of those law- 
forbid his getting it. 


that 
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Before I leave this phase of the subject, I want to call your 
attention to the fact that only a few days ago there was printed 
in the newspapers of this country an estimate of the probable 
grain yield and cotton yield of the American fields. On the 
25th day of June these reports were published, before most of 
the cotton was up in a great many southern fields. The acre- 
age was estimated, the yield per acre was estimated, and then 
the probable yield, counted in bales, was estimated. For whose 
penefit? The estimate was of one and one-half million bales 
more than has ever been made in the history of cotton growing— 
and that, too, before the cotton is up. 

What was the result? The price broke $7.50 a bale. For 
whose benefit? This dear object—the farmer—around which 
both Democrats and Republicans have rallied on this floor to 
save him from competition with Canada, when right here in 
Washington there emanated from one of our departments a re- 
port, based upon worse than a guess, that extracted $7.50 per 
bale from the value of the cotton which the farmer had labored | 
to make without a ‘cent of protection and out of which had 
come more than half of the exports of the raw material that 
save the balance of trade in favor of America. Yet this esti- | 
mete is made for whom? I do not say—I have no right, per- 
haps, to say—that it was the distinct purpose and object of | 
those making this estimate to injure or benefit anyone. But | 
what was the result? What were the conditions? Year before 
last there was a short crop of cotton; last year there was a 
short crop of cotton; and under the eternal divine law of sup- 
ply and demand the price rose to where it measured something 
above the cost of production. Stocks of cotton were low; the 
warehouses of the manufacturers were empty, and their profits 
necessarily were being cut down until such time as they could 
raise the price of manufactured articles to recoup themselves for 
what they had unexpectedly lost in having to pay the advanced 
orice of the raw material. Just at that period, furthest re- 
moved from the exhaustion of the old crop and the coming in 
of the new crop, in the great trying time from the middle of 
June to the middle of July, to the middle of August, to the mid- 
dle of September, representing three months—just in the nick of 
time, when manufacturers were being forced to shut down be- 
eause of the scarcity of the raw material and because of the 
high prices under God’s law—then comes this report that in 60 
or %) days probably the biggest crop that America ever saw 
would be coming to market. To whose benefit did it inure? To 
the benefit of the farmer or manufacturer? 

Need I call your attention to what occurred here just two 
short years ago, when the crop was short, when the mills were 
clamoring for cotton, and those who produced it were selling 
it in open competition with all the other cotton-producing coun- 
tries of the world? The price soared and soared because Japan 
and England and other countries of Europe were clamoring 
for the staple. Some men organized in New York to put prices 
down, and sold hundreds of thousands of bales that they did 
not own. Other men bought them, and when “notice day” 
came they that bought demanded the delivery of spot cotton. 
What had they done? They had gone to the mills that converted 
cotton into cloth, and that needed the cotton, and these men who 
had bought demanded not a settlement upon margin but the 
delivery of actual cotton. What happened? The Attorney 
General secured an indictment against the men who were at- 
tempting to help the mills that wanted cotton and the farmers 
who wanted a better price under the law of supply and demand. 
They were indicted because it was alleged they had organized 
in restraint of trade, while there was not a whisper against 
that combination which had sold what they did not own in or- 
der to depress the price of the legitimate product of the Ameri- 
can farmer. How many voices were raised on this floor—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
South Carolina if it is not true that all that Frank Hayne and 
those men did was to demand that the contract should be lit- 
erally complied with? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That was all. I had affi- 
davits to that effect. The Senate did rise on that occasion to | 
the demands of the case and passed a resolution which I had 
introduced demanding that the Attorney General showld investi- 
gate the other side of the question, so as to ascertain who sold | 
this cotton in restraint of trade. His reply, in polite terms, 
was that nobody had indicted them, that his office was to take 
cases which were presented before his department, and to give 
us the law, and not to investigate. Yet we sit here and plead | 
for the much-loved farmer when in our hearts we know that 
the plea we are making is spurious and will result in no good 
to him. But when there comes a real bona fide case in which | 
legislation would help him, and not at the expense of other 
people, the silence of this body is cloquent. 

Mr. President, I want to state, in conclusion, that protection | 
presupposes the power to take advantage of the law, else it could 
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never protect. The very,assumption of protection is that those 
protected can take advantage of the law; and protection under 
the law in reference to commerce means prohibition. If it did 
not prohibit, it would not pretect. Therefore it presupposes 
that the party protected can take advantage of it the full 
extent of that protection. Had the manufacturers been as numer- 
ous as the farmer, as different in degrees of education, wealth, 
and general intelligence, protection never could have benefited 
him to the degree that it now does. Each and every one recog- 
nizes this fact. And it is a reflection upon American statesman- 
ship for them to plead for the passage of a law which, 
passed, could not, by the very nature of the case, give 
benefit promised therein to the farmer. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote for the Ca 
procity bill, believing that it will not materially 
price of any article, but will open the way and set the exa 
for the further application of the Democratic doctrine fo 
freest possible intercourse between us and the nation 
earth with which we deal, and begin that legislation which 
a duty simply for the support of the 
nomicaliy administered. If in the course of the present 
Democratic wave we should come into power, I hope 
Democrat will stand upon this floor and plead that in the 
justment of the duties in order to be fair s of 
country they must be provided for under a scheme of rey: 
duties to give them protect If we can raise the ré 
this country without laying oppression on the great 
consumers, although we 


to 


Goverume e 


ion, 
give incidental protection to a fev 
the nonessentials of life, I for one shall te for all raw 
rials to be free, if it will help the American people. I ar 
going to pin my faith to the temporary doctri 
its nature, that we must have a revenue tariff, and t 
or that we are to free trade. I am going to favor t 
policy which will raise such revenue as, it I it, 
the Constitution would best serve the interests of all the An 
can people, put upon the free list that which in our judgmen 
would give the greatest benefit to the er st “number | 
lay the burden where it can be best borne, without addi: 
further taxes to the people. I am not pleading for recipr 
because I desire to add to the burden of the farmer, but to } 
him in the right light, in the honest light, in the li 
democratic American citizen with relation to the nati 
the earth; and then I shall vote to remove the ji 
tective duties on the manufactured art 
burden that he has had to bear and 
can ever alleviate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I have b 
quiry. As I have listened to the discussion 
volving the rights of the American citizen m, 
out to inquire what is it to be an American citizen? I 
any difference between being an American citizen l 


have 


that no protection for bir 


dweller only in the land or living outside of 
legiance to some other country? What is the object and pu 
of a government if it is not to confer an especial ady 
upon those who constitute it, those who found it 

defend it, and support it? 

I have listened for long weeks 
cheeseparing, to just how thin w on } 
American citizen claims may be shaved down, to » how th 
the ice might be made over which he must pass with his burd 
and duties upon him, and I have concluded that there is a 1 
apprehension in the minds of 
know not, as to what it is to be an American citizen, to 1 
part owner in every inch of the land and in the waters 
the jurisdiction of our Government, to be : in ( 
opportunity that may be wrested from natural col ions. Is 
there nothing in all of this that should and does distinguish an 
American citizen from a citizen of a1 
do business under the advantage 
country? I have always thought 
our Government thought there was; they 
entered upon the soil of America that out 
substahtial right that would attach 
tribute of citizenship, which right would be gré 
which could be obtained by any other person than a 
the United States. 

They did not enter upon this great country 
They entered through the farms and 
an incident of civilization, and not the ; y 
must first exist in a productive condition before a city can exis 
at all. So that we are naturally inclined to look over the real 
pathway upon which the tread of empire h 

The forests were the first useful adjun 
They sheltered them until they could appeal to the soil 
or its products to sustain them. They lived in the forests, and, 
reaching out, gathered the natural opportunity from them to 


} 
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and months here to 
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some Senators, due to w co 


to those who came 
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make their homes. The bark shelter first, the cave in the side 
of the bank covercd with boughs, the rude shelter of the trees, 
God’s first tabernacle, as some one has called them, were the 
beginning of that which we know to-day as the civilization of 
the people; and it is that out of which the rights of an Ameri- 
can citizen have grown, and grown greater than the rights of 
any other person on the earth. 

Now, let us see if we can not stand out in the open and con- 
sider this question briefly from that standpoint—not see how 
merely tolerable the condition of the American citizen may be 
maintained in order that he will not leave the country, but see 
how fully he may enjoy the natural fruit of that which is his 
own. 

You might imagine from some suggestions which havé been 
made that this American citizen was a suppliant at the door of 
charity; that he has no natural right against the foreigner 
engaged in competitive enterprises; that he must show himself 
capable of living within the sphere of the life against which he 
is competing; that he must show himself capable of existing 
under the conditions of life that surround his opponent. That 
is not the rule by which to estimate the rights of those whose 
rights are at issue in this matter. The people who are the 
competitors of the American citizen do not build the homes in 
the country nor the buildings in the cities; they do not lay out 
the empire and construct it according to the great plan that 
marks it to-day and will mark it in the future; 
responsibility for the payment of taxes to maintain the Govern- 
ment; they assume no responsibility to defend the country 
against an enemy, to preserve its integrity; they have none of 
those expenses; and yet men stand up in this responsible place 
and in this hour and demand that the foreigner shall have 
equal rights in a market that has been paid for and maintained 
by American citizens. 

They do not even pay a license to transact business in this 
country. They send their products in through the custom- 
houses of our country, the very officers of which are main- 
tained and paid out of the Public Treasury. They send them 


onto wharves and into customhouses that were builded out of | 


the Treasury of the United States, into which they never con- 
tributed a dollar for construction or maintenance. Yet they 
claim equal rights with our citizens, and men stand up here— 
American citizens—and say that the American business world 
should be compelled to match pennies with these competitors 
on even terms, 

I want to speak, first, for an interest which is now the largest 
interest and which was the first business enterprise and interest 
in America. It is larger than any other to-day; it pays more 
in wages; and yields more in returns than any other. That is 
the lumber interest. It had its foundation when the first man 
in America cut a-tree for the accommodation and use of himself 
or his neighbor, to construct the first home. It is absolutely 
necessary to the maintenance of the civilization we enjoy. No 
industry is more necessary. We must be sheltered; we must 
have lumber for a mutiplicity of purposes, impossible to enu- 
merate upon such an occasion as this. 

Is it not, then, well enough, when an industry is threatened, 
to pause long enough to investigate the conditions which sur- 
round it and those that threaten it? There are more men, wage 
earners, engaged in the lumber business than in any other en- 
terprise under our Government. I have made a careful examina- 


tion of the official and reliable figures, and I have no hesitation | 
There are but three enterprises | 


in making that statement. 
known to the American people that represent a larger financial 
result or a larger product than the lumber business. I desire 
to be accurate. The lumber product of last year amounted to 
$827,464,656. That was made up of two items. It was made 
up of lumber proper—what we call sawed lumber—and of fin- 
ished lumber from the planing mill. The value of the first 
amounted to $580,022,690, and the value of the planing-mill 
product amounted to $247,441,956. I will give the wages ac- 
count, but first the number of employees. There were 413,000 
men, according to the official figures, engaged in the production 
of that lumber as distinguished from the planing-mill product, 
and there were 97,674 employees in the planing mills, making 
practically about 510,000 men—and they are all men. There 
is no wonian labor, and there is no foreign labor worth men- 
tioning; there is only one mill in the Northwest that employs 
any, and those employees are men. That, counting 5 to a fam- 
ily, which is in the United States always a low estimate, repre- 
sents 2,000,000 people, or more, whose existence and whose 
ability to maintain the standard of American citizenship rest 
upon that industry. There is no other industry that comes near 
it in the number of employees. 

I have the steel industries tabulated, and I will give some of 
them right in that connection. I will give it by product, be- 


they assume no | 
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cause the ratio is common throughout. 
bakery products. Now, this is, as compared with the 
products, $827,464,656. First, I take the flour and cvi« 
products, which cover wheat and all that goes into the 


Here are the hr: 


That is $713,033,395. It is over $100,000,000 less than 
Take the foundries and machine shops of the United 
and it is $799,862,588. It is far below the lumber busi; 

I am seeking to determine the importance of thic 
because we must keep that in mind in view of the ; 
the importance of the industry bears the relation tha: ; 
to the financial proposition as to the earnings of those \ | 
engaged in it. 

The car construction of the United States amo 
$309,863,499. That is less than half the amount of the 
products. 7 

Bread and bakery products, $269,609,061. 
half the lumber product. 

The product of all the clothing makers of the Thi: 
amounts to $355,796,571; about half that of lumber. 

I take cotton goods. Those engaged in the manuf 
cotton goods in all of its branches and ramificatio; 
products to the value of $450,467,704. 

Iron and steel workers and the products thereof. T) 
first item that matches up with the lumber busi): 
amount is $905,787,733. These are the figures given 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will yield in just a moment, wh 
the table, so that it will appear consecutively. 

Meats. Those engaged in the production of meats 
its ramifications come next to that, and the 


“ 


That is 1 


| $801,757,137. 


Pig iron, $419,175,000. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I merely wish to ask what census | 
those figures are taken from? 

Mr. HEYBURN. From the last census. I took ft! 
the Yearbook of 1910. I checked the figures with the . 
lications and statistics I have here and in my com: 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to state that the statis 
cotton manufactures for the year 1910 show $616,000,000 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is for the year 1909; and 
greater for 1910. 


than the Senator from Rhode Island suggests. I (! 
was a falling off this year in the cotton product. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think the Senator has the ficur 
I think the figures he has giver for the cotton produ 
figures for 1905. The figures for the year 1910 are Sit 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, that is two hundred million 
I have given it credit for. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I thought you gave the cotton manu 
at $400,000,000—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; $820,320,000, 
fore me. 

Mr, LIPPITT. Is that cotton? 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is cotton. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Or lumber? 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; the lumber is $827,464,656. _T! 
the official figures of the Government. 

Mr. WARREN. What did the Senator give for t! 
product? 

Mr. HEYBURN. For the meat product, $801,757.) 
stands less than lumber and Jess than iron and ste 
course, I have grouped the iron and steel industries. 
more than a fair presentation of that industry, becaus 
separable and is maintained in a separable way from a | 
standpoint. But I grouped them because the figures : 
very great as to make a bad showing. 

Now, I have taken bituminous coal—only half of w! 
ber is—and anthracite. Bituminous is $405,486,477 and 
cite is $149,415,847, making the two classes of coal an 
$554,902,624. You see it is not much over half the 
product. 

Then I have taken petroleum in all of its classes 
amount is $128,248,783, a mere bagatelle as compared W 
lumber product of the country. 

Then I have taken hay, which ranks high. 


The au 


$747,769,000. Had I time I would like to pause here long “! 


to point out the iniquity of placing hay upon the free 


is the first crop. It is the grubstake of the pioneer. 11: 
the benefit of the hay before he gets a benefit from any | 


resource of his land. He may cut a crop of hay in many “ 
of the country, but he can always pasture it. 


I have given it credit for $820,000.00 
| took the figures from the Government publication. It is ev 


I have the figur 


It is avail: 
to him in the interval between his settlement or his entry ©" 
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the first crop that he may grow. We have millions and millions 
of acres and thousands and thousands of people to-day on the 
frontier in this country—and, unfortunately for this measure, 
that frontier is near the line that is to be obliterated, they tell 
us—who wili depend upon the first crop of wild hay. 

ve have the testimony taken before the Finance Committee 
phere. ‘There is the testimony of Mr. Hagenbarth, a man who 
was born in Idaho and is now past middle life, who is one of 
the largest stock raisers in the State. He states how in the 
early days they depended upon this wild hay for their animals. 
It was the basis of their prosperity and their business enter- 
prise. They soon became raisers of what we would call tame 
hay, as distinguished from wild hay. They speak of it always 
as tame hay. One of the largest enterprises in that northwest 
ccuntry is hay. More land is being put under cultivation for the 
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purpose of raising hay now than for any other purpose in a 


large portion of that country. 
better grade of hay. 
animals or ground for human feod, and is being so treated. 
Yet they are going to open the Canadian fields to compete with 
those pioneers who have entered upon this enterprise. 

I wilf not stop long at any item in this question, because the 
hour is late and we unfortunately or fortunately, as it may be, 
have a short time left in which to consider this measure. 
not one of those who believe that men’s minds are closed against 
reason. I will always give them the credit, in my judgment, of 
being open to conviction. Otherwise I doubt if I would say a 
word. 

1 was dealing with this question of wages and I sidetracked 
for the purpose of comparing the importance of the production 
itself. Now, let us go to the question of wages, and I have 
those figures here accurately stated. The total wages paid to 
the 506,000 persons engaged in this lumber business last year, 
to those brought in connection with what we call the rough 


It is, of course, a very much 


It is hay that can be fed to all classes of | 
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When you fail to remember the genesis of government then 
you are incapacitated from dealing with the perfected govern- 
ment. You must know it, because the early history is as much 
a part of the history to be considered as that of this hour. You 
must know it as you know your business enterprise, from its 
foundation, and you must never forget the foundation. 

Here we are confronted with this great business proposition. 
It is proposed to open the great opportunities that represent this 
proposition of the running business to the competition of 
strangers, to competition with the noncontributing, nonproduc- 
ing citizenship of another country, that know not our traditions 
or our laws or our flag, that know only that in any hour through 


the human passions they may be an aggressive enemy. We do 
| not need to consider that in this hour, except that it is one of 
the conclusions which fiows from the other. 

Are you going to open the door to those people? I care not 
how kindly, I care not if they are of a common ancestry, I care 
not what their sympathies are; this is a business proposition, 
Government is business, Patriotism is sentiment, but the crys- 


I am | 


lumber, was $183,021,519, and to those engaged in the finishing | 


mills, $197,000. The number of establishments reported upon 
by the Government was 25,000. The average number of wage 
earners in those establishments was 413,000, and in the planing 
mills it was 97,674, making a total of about 506,000 people en- 
gaged in the lumber business accounted for by the Government. 

Take 506,000 men and they represent a population of over 
2,000,000 on the accepted basis of estimate. 
producing this vast predominating product receiving over 
$00,000,000 in wages is an item in the economy of government 
that can not be overlooked. So I do not feel that I am open to 
the charge of talking of small questions or small interests. 

The question really before us is, Shall that industry remain 
an American industry or shall it be transferred to some other 
country, either upon business reasons or sentimental ones? 
That is the serious question. 


| or shall 


That many people | 


The existing duty on lumber affected by the proposed change | 


is an ad valorem duty of 7 per cent. So far as the dressed 
lumber is concerned it is less affected, but so affected as to 
make the difference of the wages represented by this production. 

This Canadian bill is drawn upon the proposition of leaving 
the wages in Canada. There is no man who understands any- 
thing of government or of economics in government who does 
not recognize that the wages is the basis of every man’s fortune. 
I do not care whether it is in Government bonds or whether it 
is in lands or in business enterprise, it is the result of wages, 
and it is at the mercy of those who work for wages. The pay 
roll is the essential question in the economics of our country. 
A community without a pay roll is a self-consuming community. 
The pay roll represents the accretion of wealth; it represents 
the distribution of wealth; it represents the initiation and the 
growth of other kindred business enterprises that sustain the 
wageworker. One man may own the factory or the business 
enterprise that represents millions of dollars of investment, but 
he is only one man. He consumes the share of one man and 
he votes but once. Under him are a thousand men, representing 
the virility of a thousand citizens of the United States in the 
family life, in the building of the necessary home for him to 
live in with his family, in the construction and bringing to- 
gether of the commercial establishment in which he shall spend 
a portion of his wages, in the bringing together of a commercial 


establishment that shall make a demand upon the surrounding | 


country, and the land and those who inhabit it, for the produc- 
tion of the things pertinent to the occupancy of that land, that 
reaches out and builds a civilization that extends first a mile 
or two, then other miles, and others, until out of the condition 
of the first man’s employment has grown the necessity for rail- 
roads to bring in and take out of that community. Multiplying 
these conditions you have the great Government of to-day which 
grew out of the first commercial transaction between the first 
settlers among themselves, and then extending like the ever- 
widening circle as others came. 


tallization of patriotism is the busine 
tical side of it. We are here t 
we forget it we forget our du 

Is there any doubt that the lumber 
and that it would stop if a country ha 
supply of that material were given ar 
than our 


3s of government, th ac. 
» deal with that side of it, and if 
ty. 

business would dwindl 
ving practically an equal 
1 equal or a better chance 
An American requires a little better 


ea 


own people? 


chance in this world than any foreigner. An American stands 
firmer on his feet and he holds his head a little higher. He 
houses and clothes and educates his family better, and they 
maintain a standard of living above that of any other people 
on earth, it matters not where you look for them. Men who 
have gone about the earth will have no doubt about it. I do 
not mean to say that every American citizen is up to the stand- 
ard, but I am speaking of the average citizenship, and you 
will find the average citizenship not in the cafés and around 
the boulevards of the city; you will find the average citizen in 


the field of applied industry. The question is, Shall we keep 
up that standard, and shall we provide an income and an 
occupation for the people that will enable them to live up to it, 
we say to them, “ Look over there, 


to 


“ | 
Loe 


people of this 

country or that manage to get along, the sun shines on them 

and the rains fall, and they seem to live happ they do not 

have the things that you have, but they get along with what 
they have, why can you not do it?” 

Is that the way you talk to an American citizen? He will 


rise up and strike down his representatives who speak to him 


in that way. He does not select representatives to place him 
in competition with people who can live or who choose to live 
on meat once a week, and I could name a number of things 
upon which the people of other nations live. 

I do not desire to be invidious against any people, even though 
they are not here. tut I do not need to be specific. It has 


been the boast of the American that every generation has been 


somewhat in advance of the generation te which he belonged, 
and that they will advance in that way always to a higher | 
of civilization, a more equal distribution of the blessings of 
civilization, and a grander equality in the field of endeavor 
That is the boast and dream and properly the ambition of tl 
American people. Are you tending toward that when you 
comparing them in their industrial enterprises with the yx 
bilities of nations that know nothing of the attributes which 
place the American citizen thus in the forefront of civilization? 
I am not going to stand here and quote prices between Liver- 
pool and Milwaukee or St. Paul or Chicago. If there is a doubt 
about it, I will solve the doubt with a margin large enough to 
eover the lean years. As the Senator from Texas [Mr. BatLey] 
aptly said this afternoon, we must take into consideration the 
lean years with the fat years, when this year or another the 
people had bumper crops and splendid conditions, and 
pered and made a big margin. That is in the providence of 
human kind the rule that should appertain, i se, fi ! 
to-morrow they may have lean crops and lean conditions ihe 


establishment and maintenance of a high standard of uniformity 


that shall be able always to have in reserve enough to overcome 
and avoid the effects of lean years is the only principle for the 
individual or the government to rest upon. 

Take 7 per cent to-day off of lumber and allow the forests 


of Canada to become the competitor of the American market 
for the forests and those who are rightly engaged in them, and 
you will put out of business, if not 500,000 men and their fam- 


ilies, enough of them to rebuke those who are responsible for 
it, to rebuke them wherever they may be found, whether in 
high place or in low. 

Then, again, when you turn a man out of his chosen field of 


labor, you do not only that man a wrong but you do a wrong 
|! to some other man whose place he will strive for. You have 
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set two men agoing—the man who is out of a job and the man | held there in order to pay labor. I class with labor ft} 
whose job is sought by that man. Multiply that. I have seen | ducer of commodities; I class with labor the men who y 
it and so has every man within the sound of my voice. I have | any part of a product that is assembled by other men Th . 
seen a thousand men turned out of their employment within 48 | as much laborers as are the men who pour the sand in tl . 
hours, with an assurance that until governmental conditions Mr. President, I want to put that question very square 
changed they could not hope for reemployment. I have seen | in order that no man may ever have an excuse for ‘eet 
them go down into the fields where other men were at work and | standing it, I want to give you the benefit of the hestimnc: aa 
bid against men for the employment they had. They bring | was taken by the Finance Committee. I have stated the Mee, 
about discontent among the men in other fields. If they succeed | of much of that testimony. The facts I have stated aro ¢. 
in wnderbidding one set of men and driving them out, they in | largely from the testimony and the official documents. 1... ; 
turn become the invaders of other men’s field of action, until you | the voucher for what I said about the class of lumber w); 
have the condition that was represented by Coxey’s army. goes to Canada. Those who have spoken seem to think that 
I saw the first trainload of them leave Oakland, Cal. joyous | are going to be able to ship a great deal of lumber into Car 
and glad. I said: “Where are you going?” “Going to Wash- | It is a class of lumber that we can sell anywhere in the wor. 
ington.” You would have thought they had been invited down | we do not need the Canadian market for it. This is what 
here to a banquet. I saw them again at Portland, Oreg. They | call high-grade lumber. Mr. Bloedel, who is probably on 
eame up over the Southern Pacific. Their numbers were les- | informed a man as there is in the United States on this ey); 
sened and others had been substituted. Then I saw them | a man of such responsibility and such experience as th: 
when they reached Spokane. word is taken on any question that he chooses to spe: es 
I saw them trying to cross the lake on logs pushed in from the | Says— : 
mills, hundreds of men sitting astride logs paddling themselves The price of the high-grade lumber has increased— 
with their hands, going to Washington to change the Govern- That is in response to a question— 
ment. They had helped to wreck its business conditions, and | high-grade clears and finish, such as would enter into the consi 
they thought they could change them by coming down here. I | °f the panels of that door—they have advanced from about $1s t 
saw some of them, as the weeks and months went on, strung This was in response to a question looking to a probe 
out on the roads between here and there on brake beams, on the | Question of high living: 
top of cars, seizing trains. I saw them here in Washington. & wiooring hee ons prom about $18 to $25, showing the f 
That is the result of just exactly such things as are proposed | sola and less clear lumber proportionstaly nn meer than 
now. The first of those men were put out of employment in j he ie , 
California because the business in which they were employed ates aes aor aeee eee» on _— 
was made unprofitable by governmental action. Then, again, a8 | acs jymber When vou are anal A on cal clear, 
that condition spread over the country it repeated and miulti-| 4 jot of high-grade lumber you must necess; an. orde! 
plied itself. Our mines were closed down because the duty on | 6.4) times that. quantity of arava lun iy oo 
lead was eut in two, and only the very highest grade of lead market. When the mills have on érder : - and s 
could be mined. Millions of tons of it went over the dump as would: bear transportation from the West o the ae 
waste that under ordinary conditions would have gone to the| , foreign country they are compelled t 7 t 7” ——. 
smelter with a profit. The men were consequently let out. I| j)nher—what we call ieee: lu . oe ‘ i | Poeeagan 
saw those men go on the road. It was the saddest spectacle of | ner that it cluts the market ails mn - Pofoags 
my life. They were men I had known. They were hard-work- in ee ee elite ths = ord > it at = 208 
ing men. They were men with families. There was not an ele-|) anso they a at wees Rave been sco 
ment of the tramp in them. But with them it was anything. that the hea loa $1 05 ni elena the xed y‘ 
Now, do you want to bring that condition about? You can] oy. oe nad aaah sl . th Cage ee hy eae 
turn 20,000 men out of employment, with the families they led t a th a u ' te oe in : ow they ' 
represent, by closing down the lumber interests in our “part of © ame setled - woes o te a & 1085 becat 
the country, and I speak only of three States—Idaho, Washing- watts ou einen neater oa mathe er to oe ~~ 
ton, and Oregon. We are the largest lumber producers. Wash-| 1014 ip + tee an oe ge the | 
ington is the largest lumber producer in the United States. | oi oi4 * . 7 Seu “toe n the Senate | 
Washington produces 60 per cent of all the shingles made in the : em nm ve * ar eae oe to the explanation. r 
United States, and they ship them all over the Atlantic coast. vO o Presi o oe 7 mn - business in the United S 
Oregon comes next. Idaho is an important lumber-producing | |, r. * lab en x 3 give you some facts in 1 eal 
State. It is now proposed to turn those men out of employment. on ° oO or. - oedel, in speaking of the adv 
Can it be wondered that I stand here at this late hour and r in 1907, says that it went from 40 cents a hun 
under these untoward conditions and speak for this interest, | C¢Dts @ hundred, and other advances in proportion, | 
speak against its disturbance? How many men in the ordinary like unholy advances, and some immediately jumpe it 
or the extraordinary walks of life know anything about this ee yeooa a a had been formed to advance the 
great enterprise? The most they see is a lumber yard; they | ‘Umber, when the fact was, as explained by Mr. Bloed 
may see a mill out of a car window; but they should go into ES ee a aeneemel penane tor! 
the country where this industry is located. In the State of | ean our average cost of labor. We paid, 1 should say, in 10 
Washington the lumber interest is greater than every other in- | $2 for common labor, and we paid as high as $3 a day for 
terest in the State combined, and with $10,000,000 to spare. | labor in the height of that season in 1907. ; 
Just think of exposing it to the competition of another country, There was an advance of a dollar a day in the cost of 
I care not what the character of its citizenship may be; I care | He continues: 
not what the sympathies existing may be; I will not enter into an 8 anions aoe See ee. - A ane & ie eat al 
a consideration of that. If they were our brothers, outside of . oq bye 
our household it should be as it is in the household. The Gov- ee ieee on eccaraie Gteuntet ond ae t 
ernment is the household of the American people, and you ex- | as willing labor or as much labor for the money as on a lower 
pose them to this foreign competition. You are not taking any- Then he goes on and speaks of the timber in Idaho. | 
thing from the other man in that respect. He has nothing to | only say that Idaho stands right up in the forefront 0! 
give you that can profit you, and that which you propose to | timber-producing States. It has increased its capacity | 
give him is a dagger of destruction; it is a weapon with which | 10,000,000 feet in 1890 to over 1,300,000,000 feet in the last ) 
to strike you. You give him the right to enter your market. | and it has the same interest in this question as have 
Our right to enter his market is of no value. We send none of | States. It borders on the Canadian line. Logs and lum! 
the ciass of lumber that is affected by this legislation into | be floated into Idaho and Washington by water or brou 
Canada. We might send, and we do send, rough-sawed lumber, | rail. There are four railroads crossing the line there | 
but if we put any work upon it the Canadians will not allow it | immediate vicinity of the lumber production. 
to come into their country, and very properly so. They are| Mr. Bloedel says that the average cost of lumber is over 
sensible. They want the wages represented by the manufacture per thousand. That is just for labor on the lower grades. 
of that lumber on their side. do not expect to make any money on the lower grades of lw 
If we have the good judgment that should mark our action, | He gives here the figures as to increased production in | 
we will see te it that anything that is the result of wages and|I find I misstated them. Im Mr. Bloedel’s testimony «' | 
that results in pay rolls shall stay on this side of the line. All | 714 he says that in 1899 the production of lumber in Idalhi 
there is of the wealth of our country is the pay roll, Eighty | 165,000,000 feet, while in 1909, 10 years later, it was 1,500,000." 
per cent—yes, 90 per cent—of the money in the banks of our | feet. ae 
country to-day is held there against pay rolis—I am talking The freight on that lumber to Minnesota transfer points is 
about money, and not lead pencils—80 or 90 per cent of it is | 42 cents per 100 pounds. Of course that is a fluctuating rl", 
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because all lumber does not weigh the same per foot, but it 
averages about $10 per thousand feet for freight from our 
mills to Minnesota transfer points, which mean Iowa, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, and all of those States. 

Now, I desire to call attention to a fact that appears upon 
the face of this bill. Why it should be there I can not under- 
stand, because it is impossible that those who drew it should 
not have understood what they were doing. 

At present rough lumber is admitted into Canada free. They 
want rough lumber upon which to expend labor and create wages. 
On dressed and matched lumber the duty is 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem. The proposed duty on lumber imported into the United 
States is, when surfaced on two sides, 75 cents, while in Canada 
it would be 25 per cent ad valorem, which, on the basis of $8 
per thousand, would amount to $2, so that that lumber when 
sent into Canada would pay $2 a thousand feet, while the same 
kind of lumber brought from Canada into the United States 
would pay 75 cents. In the case of flooring, for instance, they 
would pay a duty of $1.12, while we would pay a duty of $6.25, 
so that there is nothing reciprocal about that. 

Now, to get some idea of the reason for the cost of our lum- 
ber when it comes east, I will state that common undressed 
lumber sells at the mills for $7 a thousand. The freight on it 
to North Dakota is $10.40. The handling and profit—what might 
be called the overhead charges, and they are numerous—amount 
to $3.48, making the cost of that lumber in North Dakota and 
what we call Missouri shipping points $20.88. They complain 
of the price of lumber being $20. That lumber is sold to them 
for less than $20, notwithstanding that it cost upward of $20.88; 
but the clear lumber which is sent through the planers and 
finishers is sold for enough profit in another market to enable 
the lower grades of lumber to be sold at that price. It seemed 
to be a mystery that needed clearing up as to how we could go 
on from year to year cutting millions and hundreds of millions 
of feet of lumber at a loss. 

Rough timber at the same mill on the same date cost $9. 
That is the price at which the lumber is billed to the purchaser; 
but it costs more than that. ‘The freight to North Dakota on 
that class of lumber is $13.20; handling and profit 20 per cent, 
or $4.44, making a total of $26.64. 

The changes were rung on the fact that lumber of that class 
cost $26 or $27; and it was said that the high price was due to 
the Lumber Trust. That lumber had cost much more 
$26.64 to those who shipped it, but they had taken their profit 
out of the cream—that is, the small proportion of clear lumber 
that would stand finishing and grooving and working up and 
polishing as lumber is prepared for the higher classes of work 
in a building for finishing, for doors and sashes, and a thou- 
sand other things. 


There has been some talk about the mill prices of lumber 


having gone up because the lumber business has gone into the | 


hands of a trust. In 1902 the price of common lumber, both 
board and dimension, in our mills was $8 a thousand; in 1903 
it was $8.50; in 1904 it was $7; in 1905 it was $5.50; in 1907 
it was $12.50; and in 1908, $10.50, owing to the demands made 
in consequence of the San Francisco and Valparaiso earth- 
quakes. Those cities had to be rebuilt. 
“When can you let us have some lumber?” It was, “We 
want the lumber; get your force to work at any cost or ex- 
pense and get us the lumber quickly.” 
the beginning. Men took advantage of that situation. Wages 
were raised a dollar a day; the railroads took advantage of it 
and raised their rates; everybody took advantage of it; and the 


mills had to put these charges in their bills; but they made no | 


more money on that lumber than they did on lumber they had 
to sell the month before for $5.50. 





than | 
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The question was not | 


It was hurry up from | 


That condition lasted dur- | 


j 


ing the two years of the reconstruction of those two cities, both | 


destroyed from the same cause. 

In 1909, when that fever had passed away, lumber was again 
$7 at the mill; in 1910 it was $7; and now, in 1911, it is $6.50. 
I have those figures from the mill. I read them into the Recorp 
because I think it is not only fair, but it is a duty to correct 
mistakes upon which men may act and be misled. 

In 1909 in the State of Washington alone there were 
4,200,000,000 feet of lumber made, one-third of which went east 
by rail, one-third was shipped by water, and one-third was 
used locally. That country is growing, and uses just about that 
proportion of the lumber that it cuts. It has supplied itself 
and other States dependent upon it. It has supplied the great 
Middle West with lumber and built it up, and it is still able 
to ship out two-thirds of its product. 

The total value of all agricultural products in the State of 
Washington is only $40,000,000. The wages paid in Washington 
alone for the production of lumber in 1909 amounted to 
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$60,000,000, disseminated throughout the business world of the 
Northwest. Washington, Idahe, and Oregon last -year produced 
7,500,000,000 feet of lumber, employed 190,000 men in the lum- 
ber industry and paid them wages of $127,000,000. 

Those figures aré reliable. You can see from them why that 
country is prosperous. It can stand financial drought. They 
are not bothering very much about the disturbance of business 
conditions out there. They have the wealth which they are 
are gathering from their natural resources. 

This whole bill is framed upon the basis of free raw materials, 
and the legislation of to-day seems to be based upon the propo- 
sition of free raw materials. Free raw materials would involve 
such partiality as would seem to me not to commend the policy 
to anyone. The doctrine of free raw material means that 
people who are responsible for the production of the finis! 
product are to be punished for it or are not to share 
result of their labor. 
raw material. 


the 
ed 
in the 
There can be no finished product without 
The raw-material men will stop work whe 


» if is 


no longer profitable, and what will become of the men who 
are engaged in the making of what is termed “the finished 


product”? I make that suggestion at this late hour. 

Here are some interesting figures. I shall not pause to read 
them except where I think I should do so, because I have some 
tables here which I will ask leave to put in the Recorp. I 
have the report of the Bureau of the Census on forest products for 


1909. The tables show the sawmills of the country by size and 
relative products. They are very interesting tables People 
always think of this as a business on an enormous scale, as 2 


big business enterprise of extraordinary immensity. I read 

from page 672 of the hearings before the Finance Committee: 
The total number of milis reporting f 

number of active mills was 48,112— 


Of course, there are always a number of mills on the inac 


r 1909 was 51,266, but 


e 
list— 

differing in that particular from the commissioner's report, which was 
published before the census was really completed or the Census Bureau 
was in condition to furnish satisfactory figures. Of these, 42,041 were 


classified by quantity of output. 
These tables show that 45.1 per cent of the total output of 


1909 was 
produced by mills each cutting less than 5,000,000 i 


et annually 

I may say those are pretty small mills, and we are speaking 
of a very small item as a basis—a foot of lumber, which is a 
piece of board 12 inches square and an inch thick that 
5,000,000 feet. of lumber is a very small quantity of lumber, 
and it is a small mill that manufactures it, and yet 45 per 
cent of the lumber produced was cut by those small mills, while 
57 per cent was by mills cutting less than 10,000,000 feet. 

These are also in the class of small mills. The remainder 
was cut by mills with a capacity of more than 10,000,000 feet, 

There is a peculiar condition connected with that. Half the 
lumber product of the United States is from mills of the class 
stated, and they do not ordinarily possess any timber reserves 
at all. The owners of mills having an output of 5,000,000 feet 
and 10,000,000 feet are not the owners of timberlands. ‘They 
depend upon the market; they buy logs of the men who 


SO 


ure 


| clearing up their homes; they buy them of men who own tilmber- 


lands and sell the logs in stumpage. 


They are not the land grabbers that are sometimes so vividly 
pictured. We hear these timberlands spoken of as being of 
such great value. Now, 20,900 feet is the minimum of standard 
| timberlands. While sometimes it runs up to 100,000 fect or 
more, about 50,000 feet of lumber per acre of land is the average. 
Fifty thousand feet of lumber is not worth over, we will say, 
| $75 or $80. You might imagine sometimes when you hear about 
the timberlands being stolen that they were carried away in 
ore sacks, but an ordinary tract of land does not contain a 
fortune. 
I do not desire to minimize the value of the lands. I merely 
| want the facts to be known to those who ought to know 
I know of timberlands in our State that run up over 100.000 
feet, but they are very exceptional lands, upon which the timber 
has not been destroyed or burned, and nothing has happened to 
them. They have gone on growing until the trees have attained 
fine proportions, 
Now, about the crown lands in Camda. The crown lands in 
Canada are the public lands, the same as ours Thev are 


taken up under the public-land laws or leased or disposed of 
just as Canada may see fit to dispose of them. The rights she 
has given her subordinate governments are subject always to 
cancellation. 

I desire at this point to put in the Recorp a statement from 


Mr. Bronson in response to a question by the Senator from 
Nortli Carolina [Mr. Simmons] before the Committee on 
Finance. It is a statement of statistics and figures that I will 


ask to have inserted and that I need not read. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
granted. 
The statement referred to is as follows: 


Senator Simmons. It does not apply to rough lumber; there is no 
restriction as to that? 

Mr. Bronson. None whatever. The requirement simply is that the 
rough material as it first comes from the woods, from the tree, shall 
be manufactured in the Dominion, sometimes in the Province, and 
that is true as to every Province with the exception of those that I 
have mentioned. The President, in his optimistic 
this agreement, says: “Free lumber we ought to have.” 
dogmatie statement which of course we dispute. “ By giving our peo- 
ple access to the Canadian forests we shall reduce the consumption 
of our own, which, in the hands of comparatively few owners, now 


Without objection, permission is 


resources.” That expression, however, 
to the Canadian forests,’ is what I particularly wanted to mention 
and call your attention to. This reciprocity bill does not give our 
people access to the Canadian forests, nor to Canadian logs, which are 
produced at a cost exceeding the vflue of the standing timber ; that is, 
the log is worth more than double the timber standing, of the ordinary 
timber, not white pine. Neither does it give access to the logs, but 
only to the product of the sawmill itself—that is, to an article; to a 
commodity two stages removed from the raw material. 

Two manufacturing operations have been performed upon the tree; 


“by giving the people access 


it has been felled, cut into logs, and brought to the market—it may be | 


the mill—then it is put through the mill. Canada does nothing on that 
— for us, for the American people. Now, I am talking as a citizen, 

a way, for it is no advantage to the American lumber industry that 
the logs should be brought across the border to accentuate the domestic 


competition already existing, for the North competes with the South and | 


the East with the West, and the southerner would have a right to com- 
plain, perhaps. 


treaty. It is of significance to the American peoute. 
It indicates something of the character of this—the carelessness with 
which this treaty was framed. We admit Canadian lumber, a product 


of the sawmill, upon which perhaps $8 a thousand has been expended in | 


the way of labor and supplies, and on top of the $2, $3, or $4, or what- 
ever it is, stumpage value, standing value, give that free access to our 
markets, but do not require Canada to give us any advantage whatever. 


She does not release her forest; she gives us no access to her forests, | 


but just to her sawmills. It seems to me — strange that the repre- 
sentatives of the United States Government who negotiated this treaty 
did not cover that point. ni 

Senator Simmons. Let me see if I understand you. You say that 
before this product of the forest can be admitted free into this country 
under this Preaty that there must be expended on it about $8 a thou- 
sand in labor? 

Mr. Bronson. Labor, supplies, and so forth, as a manufacturing 
process—two manufacturing processes. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I submit, likewise, a statement of Mr. Bron- 
son before the Committee on Finance, to be found on pages 737 
and 738. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted to print without reading. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Bronson. * * * Canada charges import duty on the dressed 
lumber of 25 per cent ad valorem, which is dressed on_ more than one 
side, and almost all the lumber commercially is dressed on more than 
one side—if only one side, that is to save the freight 

Senator Simmons. [I thought it was 25 per cent. 

Mr. Bronson. Twenty-five per cent ad valorem; yes, sir. 
on dressing amounts to, transferred from the specific to the ad valorem, 
6% per cent on the importations, of the last fiseal year, one-fourth of 
theirs. The result of this will be that not only will Canadian lumber 
be manufactured by Canadian mills absolutely, but it will be dressed 
in Canadian planing mills; whereas our lumber will have to go into 
Canada rough, to be dressed there. They will do the dressing of the 
entire country—for both countries, so far as the trade between the two 
countries is concerned. No doubt this particular point is of particular 
importance to the hardwood manufacturers who make hardwood flooring. 
We shipped during the last fiscal year 

Senator Simmons. What is the nadian duty on rough lumber? 

Mr. Bronson. Nothing. 

Senator Stumons. Then it is free? 

Mr. Bronson. It is free and always has been free. 

Senator Simmons. Unfinished? 

Mr. Bronson. Unfinished. This compels the manufacture of our 
rough lumber in Canada, whereas this reciprocity agreement gives a 
chance to change that condition, and we insist that an important amend- 
ment, an absolutely necessary amendment, so far as the lumber busi- 
ness is concerned, is to put the planing-mill duties of the two countries 
on an equality. It would be greatly to the advantage of our people 
and no unjust disadvantage to them. That carries the further fact 
that if you control the dressing of lumber you contro! the sale of it 
very largely, and the Canadian manufacturer who has an eT 
to sell in this country will be in a —- to say, “ We will not sell 
you the rough lumber, unjess you will buy your dressed lumber and your 
sash and doors and other things of us.” : 

It is going to put a club into the hands of the Canadian manufac- 
turer which will hit the trade and affect the consumer all along the 
border. I want to say, too, along another line: The question was asked 
here, “ Do we want any duties on lumber, so long as we export to Can- 
ada?” ‘This was mentioned yesterday. It is shown by the av 
prices. The average price of the lumber that we import from Canada 
eighteen or nineteen dollars a thousand. The average price of lumber 
exported to Canada is $28. We ship them hardwoods—50,000,000 feet 
or more, 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet of long-leaf pine, pitch pine, to 
the lower (eastern) Provinces—for they have nothing there to serve the 
same purpose. They have their fir in the Pacific country, but that has 
a 75-cent freight rate, whereas they can ship our pine around all- 
water to Lake Superior, which has done. It is a matter of . 
portation. Then there is another place where we sell lumber—in the 
northwest Provinces. They have developed so fast that their facilities 
are insufficient—important facilities—and it ig too far to ship from 


Our duty 
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introduction to | 
That is a | 


| This disadvantage is accentuated on the Pacific coast. 
have a value that requires the enlargement of our available timber | 





He certainly would not be benefited if a few northern | 
operators were permitted by this pact to bring logs across the border, | 
the cheap logs from the cheap Canadian timber, and cut it in the north- | 
ern mills to further compete with the southern mill, but as a citizen I | 
want to call your attention to it as the important one in this pact and | 


the eastern Provinces, Ontario and Quebec, so they buy in ¢ 
States, and we buy from their section and exchange at that 
place. The west coast faces the most serious proposition any 
The Atlantic coast enters with a comparatively low. ome 
what is called “ North Carolina pine,” “old field pine,” : 
produces on the average low-grade lumber, which ecm 
with the spruces of Quebec, New Brunswick, etc.: but that 
is aceentuated if this duty is taken off by the ‘lower fr. 
water rates—coming from Canada, a difference usually of fr. 
cents a thousand feet for the same distances—from Canada 
United States, owing to our coastwise laws. We can use « 
vessels between American ports. Canada can ship to our | 
sels of any nation, and you are all aware that the foreign ; 
an advantage over us, so much so that it has driven “us off 
On the Pacific coast the cost of transpertation from Seatt! 
land or Tacoma to San Francisco at present is $4 a thoncan 
San Diego or San Pedro, $4.50. It Rs uniformly, under nor 
tiens when there is no special spurt of business, a dollar » + 
less from Vancouver, the same distance ag Seattle and through 
channels. It is nothing but the tariff that has saved that ¢; 
market of San Francisco to our own producers on the coast. © 
consumes—of lumber from outside of the State—over q jj 
year, coming from the north, and the advantage, owing to . 
wise laws, to the British Columbia manufacturers is such that : 


| capture that business with the duty removed just as fast as ; 


build mills to take eare of it. The lumber duty is a somew 
nent thing. ‘They have not sought to go out for that busin 
which they could not get as against the present duty, particu! 
have been busily engaged in taking care of their own trade in ¢ 
western Provinces—Alberta and Saskatchewan—but you take ; 
off and immediately they will have the incentive to build th: 
They are better equipped with fmmediately available tim! 
are; that is, the country has not been so long developed. \ 
eut trees away from Puget Sound shores. It is a costly logcin 
sition, a railroad logging ” ition. We have to go back 
timber; but still, in Britis olumbia, along the Straits 
and channels, there is an enormous amount of timber, « 
cheaply available, so that in addition to their lower valuation 
ber as. shown by their a commission, which made its 
December, there is this possibility of rapidly increasing th: 
tion to take our trade, and when the Panama Canal is opened 
of our manufacturers profiting by that canal, if the tolls 
and the duty is off, the British Columbia and the Mexican : 
with their shipping advantage, capture our Atlantic coast + 
lumber, regardless of anything else. We hold that this treaty r 
in no way the lumber industry and that it failed to do in be! 
people what it should have done. It ignored conservation. 
You call to the stand any forester of standing in the Unit 


| and he will tell you that to lower the price of lumber, part 


low grades, is to defeat or deter conservation. Conservation 
tion of using up the low grades or poorest trees and so ex! 
life of the industry. The effect of our specific duty is prot 
the low grades. We already make more low-grade stuff t! 
use, and you invite more of it from Canada, and then ; 
sell what you produce. You leave it in the woods and 
money into it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
randum. 

We use in the United States 45,000,000,000 feet 
annually, and we get 1,000,000 feet from Canada. Were 
substitute Canadian lumber for our product entirely we 
exhaust it in five years. When I say we would ex! 
five years, it means that we would exhaust all that \ 
available to railroad or transportation or that could p 
be made available. 

Mr. President, I desire to insert a table at this p 
nished by Mr. Bronson, who is beyond all question o 
best-advised men engaged in the business in the United 
The committee asked him to give certain facts whi 
crystallize the testimony, and he furnished the commi 
this table. I ask that it be inserted in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Withovt objection, it will |! 
serted. ; 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Mr. Bronson. * * * In closing, in connection with the 


ellow i I would like to have printed the table from which | 
e footings. 


I find I have covered most of 


Cost or Propuctne Yettow Pine LuMceEr. 
[From American Lumberman, Mar. 4, 1911.] 
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TABLE 2.—Detailed statements for two months. 




























































































J 
npag aa a en -~------ --- a 
Cutting expense...——-.—~---.-~~—~~-~~—-— -- ~~~ -~ ~~. ~~ -~- ~~~ ' . 
eae hauling ihddandicbabene aeeymanen Jeheitinatntp th aeentenncatipnpligitisndnion nesmactven in . * ; ; 
Railread OID oe ~~ - } . . 7 . . 
Railroad UpkeeP.... 2 2 peuintninipiienel - - , 
Sa wWillll GREG wm anne wera nwo ones nn =-- . 
Send ee Seas 
et i easier encase iciteet es Soap ecantinaseeees ; 
Planing expense...-..-..—----—_.-----.-~-~.-.-.. _ . , 
ing expense..---~-----~--~-~-~-~--~~~. ~~~ ~-~--------- = : 
neral expense........-.--~-.~ ~~... ~~~. ~~~ ~~-..-~-~--- - ds . 
oO @ expemse._.-~..........- ~-- - - - ~~ + + te ee - ‘ ae 
EE nee ; 
Ee “ 
Depreciation._._------.---~---- - scan apenas nemenaneranence - i 
eater petnseie nat pnee cnmmesiecasenciomennenmnsedondinniniionen ) ; g ae 
THINKS $5 LOW ENOUGH STUMPAGE CHARGE. scumpage. ---- ) 
It will be noted from the following communication that the cost of Total : 
logging operations and the price at which stumpage is charged are ers ? - yas 
recognized as two important elements in manufacturing costs that vary ‘ ‘ 
2 ¢ different mill men. This correspondent, even though he has been | 
charging stumpage at $4, admits that $5 probably would be nearer TABLE ¢ Cost stat 
vhf - 
a Cor mparing with our own costs and figuring in interest on plant W oe: sale 
depreciation on the same basis as given in the figures shown in j “tee Ui - - 
article, I find that our costs are only about $1 lower than those in i , 
table shown by you. This is practically all accounted for in the mau , 
ference in cost of logging operations. The ‘ diversity of physical condi- | a 7 
tions’ would account for this difference In the cost of the plant shown | We ; 
by you and our own. We have been charging our stumpage at $4, but | I : i 
there is no question but what, if properly ficured to cover the number of | a. 
years of operations with taxes and other expenses Incidental to the « ir | CG reese ; 
rying of timber holdings, a $5 stumpage charge would be nearer right.” | Car coma ° 
The next two tables shown are for November, 1910, and January, Sohamedine ootioamd : L 
1911, respectively. They are accompanied by the statement thi at the =r —— ; . © oe ee 
iter n of general expense includes interest, discount, taxes, office expense, po. O25 
selling, etc. : 
TABLE 3.— November, 1919 ‘ 
, a — ——EE — ae = d ‘ 
F Cost. Per M. | 0 
aed aa ee er j | on anal - " we 153 
mpany log cutting.............-. re ee 1, 426, 030 | eee Pe erates » S72 
SAE iclinccncarsncesnccccncccccces 47,395 | TOE Prettwcanns ee : 
1, 473, 425 799. 95 : $0. 54 | Sundry expenses, including taxes, interest, et 1. 426 
——— ———— - 6. 20 
Company teams logging..............-+-+-0.-+-- | 682, 931 S - NEE se cececn | ~ 
Cor me Ano - A Maidhindinemevesecssee | 505, 963 | 903. I Be a hs Stumr ) 848 
. Olu Punt --—- - a 
° a 14. S48 
La I cbitbarhs nda scncacaccccccccccccccce! rape 7.—Lowe ' 
TERE ein tnikns scdbacedcannccccccccccce 
General woods expense... .—5 uiiinematidldn dail . 20 
cae LS 
- 60 
Ss building, hauling, re i 0 
87.69 | .09 . 1.48 
1, 874. 78 | 1.97 | arding, kiln <« 1 OF 
881.21 | -93 . ---- - - ae ) 
126. 69 a. Ss “<== = ‘ . 
S noes l | or loadir ag. a ate ee z . 
ab scegadeseatnvabiiincwetbtsvicdsabees 3.12 neous imam ‘ 13 
penerreeenpeters = | erintending._...._ . - - — » 69 
| 1,578, 066 2.104. 22 } 1.33 | t on Panis abutters itt = 20 
3,041,487 | 3, 493. 28 } 1.14| Depreciation__.._________ Sa oF 
950,507 | 2, 851.79 | 3. 00 | asa en secaacucamicnsinlaiiciasnlihataa ) 
teary Stites | Atle Macatee casenensea paheheninatnatiiiealnansi i 0 
| | i a ONIN fictrrttinss tiseevee aieterennesitnsininiilanicesnii 1. 00 
alate etn SS ao | 231,940] a7hs7] ~~ 1.17] SNE iicdisetininsncheninasatilaiidllintiiiacissce _. 14, 37 
} | 
a “mi a an TABLD 8.—Analysis of op 
TABLE 4. anny a tt. | * have the it e . ie 
ake oie en i av ron over ne items t a Si care and int t, 
a and | i you the exact cost in | rd f the pr 
| Feet | Cost Per M tion of » at our plant for the last 
Be - ae eee ~ | Cost in pond , 
Company log cutting 238, 259 | | Sawit - sta ree . 
Contract log eutting...........- eaecccecesccccces | 300, 837 SE fon cs ntnes Dry ho d - -- 38 
Sostnsniaaliciasibctiign i nasiaittitiinislbidinial ate | Gal = > 
sa | Sales _ --- 
| 1,539,096] 895.24) $0.58) Planing mill_-_--_----_- 17 
————S—— SS | Trucking and loading — ae i 
Company teams logging........ a 670,224} 1,303.54).......... | Sundry expense... = 1 008 
Contract teams logging. ..........---.--...--.--- | 678,359) 1,672.55 |... SIDE Aiadestiginninicnstiemencers eee 63 
| 1,348, 583 | 2,976.09 | 2.21 | Total_....------------------ : . 196 
es =_— = -! —=——— Stur BORED cncamcncnnsmnases ie ‘ : ) 
Log loading.......... a natalie | 1,440, 150 | 347. 22 | 24 . 
Rn aacwane 1, 440,150| 1,440.15 1.0 | 6 
Ge i I V0 
General woods expense........... Raskemarbdhadan 1, 441,994 609. 70 | -42 | 
a —— ons 2 } Laws . 
Pope cee tbuie 4.42 Logging, $3.40: ‘ ng, $1.90. . 
. cma - Cutting. s r / 
125. 00 -09 Skidding. 
. 277 | 3,983. 57 | 1.40 Loading 
Yands, oun ee Xe... eencccence eeeececees 1, 410, 27 1,079. 07 -76 Building spurs. 
O0dS.......seneeeneeeas tibdiabenidsecccss 1, 410, 277 120. 47 .08 Repairs to equipn 
T ae ee” - Depre Cc iatic yn : I 
otal sawmill cost....................----.[.... Fe icacnas- =i Interest end taxes on stec? Selling 
Planing mill and shipping departm 1,745,764] 2,: "Ls ate 
e ent.. A , d45. : ne ‘ ( 
General expense. naare- aden : Be aa | 3'381, 3 “94 | Milling, 5 
Pete iats ccicdicnsteceecoc-cs.. Tonmend S , 
T Taxes B Ir . 
a Yelivering to yard and kilns. Mi 
Lath cost Repairs and supplies. Interest 
PORCOS Ce Seeecesesosscccecceceseces . Depreciation. Total, $1 68, 
cr ee Interest on mill 
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TABLE 10.—OCost sheet for 1910. 
GENERAL EXPENSES. 
Ours: American Lumberman’s: 
Selling 
Insurance and taxes... Insurance and taxes__— 
Salaries ° Interest on plant 
Telegraph, telephone, Depreciation 0.59 (omit) 
and postage ° 
Interest and discount . 490 


2. 426 
LOGGING EXPENSE. 
General .224 | Cutting 
Feed J 5 | Skidding 
Cutting and hauling . 76 Hauling 


To the track 
i 


° Railroad building 
Section . 833 | Railroad upkeep__ 
Repairs rolling stock Repairing equipment. 
Railroad construction, main 


Total to pond 
SAWING EXPENSE, 
General $0. 023 
Repairs and supplies . 573 
DE, ccth Dicks ndibedidmnliiianas 1, 873 
Shipping . 140| Shipping 
Oil and waste . 079 | Miscellaneous 
Superintending 


2. 688 
PLANING EXPENSE. 
$0. 020 | Planing 

. 056 

1. 239 

popes and — . 194 

Shipping and kilns - 170 


Oil and waste 


1. 679 


4. 368 
11, 57 
. TaBLe 11.—Monthly detail cost of manufacture. 
Company cut $0 
Contract cut 


Total sawing and plan- Total sawing and plan- 


Average 
Cutting and skidding expense 


Average cutting and skidding 
Log loading 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Train labor 
Train fuel 
eee CEO iat relies het tniccteere ti cireeneratlesnah citeincranchthidiatventsictintmaplitines 


Average prime cost mill stocking 
Spur depreciation 
Camp depreciation___-._-— sos laine thin ictaetnresealinaitesiiiaaliialiaal 
RR EE CN 


I aces dsereonnatnoroenaciatenutiion sneneadneninaesnabittimenntinndieaensaiacanallliedl 


I I I. OI eaerciteieilieininigialiiaeiaeemnd 
Sawmill light, water, power 


Average cost sawing 
Sorting room 
Dry kiln and shed labor 
Dry kiln expenses 
RO “TNE SEITE Dace wetipanstejit pln itaieeepdniouatanignapgiibenehdeaaliinis 
TE SURO SIE Ca Sect lndpnicinichcadeseahastncsciebebiamacaubicveabadtls 
Yard expense . 
I a tas Te os sa sste necee ica etatietartedeeainiaciadiiepemeettiaieaiiiiaele - 02 
Yard stacking .18 


Average cost drying and stacking_...._..._.______-_.- “ 
Planer labor . 43 
Planer expense «02 
PEOINOE WONG. ccdaticck tenia tnd ime ines aerieinantiaeennmd .08 
Peamer bets; Gawi, GOe TRV sinc ccece senisesennne - 03 
Planer light, water, power 


Average cost planer 
I ee eiivetcinnntaapaeeenntitladseain’ si iiciamimaicai 
Shipping expense 
Demurrage 


Average cost shipping 
Depreciation 
Insurance 
Taxes 
D000 5108 niet wei innti caine nilitindlnmetinteinaptiingtlnnis 


General expense 
Casualty expensé._._............-~....-..-------- --e 
Telephone repairs 


Average cost sundry fixed charges 
Lamber G2 DCRCC 6 nn ee ee eee ccc wnsasn= See, 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I have a statement by Mr. 
John MecMasters in regard to shingles. That is one of the 
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most important items here, because the bill proposes to 
duty from 50 to 30 cents a thousand on shingles. |; , 
propose that they shall be free, but it cuts it from 50 +. 
It cuts the duty on laths to 10 cents per thousand. 

The shingle industry represents a very large wage 
Mr. McMasters says 21 years ago the raw materia) f 
shingles cost about 50 cents a thousand. To-day it eos:s 
$1 a thousand. Twenty-one years ago the labor cost »}) 
third less than it does now. He says they make and | 
gles on board the cars for $1.50. Last year you could }y 
shingles for 2 dozen eggs; to-day you can buy 2,000 « 
for a sack of potatoes. This shows the purchasing p 
the farmer’s products when it comes to buying shing|e< 
are 500 shingle mills in the northwestern land. 
ploy 15,000 men, and they are paid an average of $2.50) 
That makes a wage item alone of $52,500 a day. The s 
Washington supplies between 60 and 70 per cent of 
shingles made in the United States. I want to place Mr. \ 
ters’s statement giving shingle statistics in the Recoxp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SHINGLE STATISTICS. 
There are in the State of Washington— 


44 combination mills with total combined capacity shin- 
len eel eihiestnerenenaperenenr ee a gs 
$83 straight mills with total capacity shingles per day____ 4» 


427 Total mills manufacturing shingles, total ca- 
SE ache terrenticemnencseeeneneniserne x 50. 


Figuring on a ssible run of 280 days in a year, the tota! 
capacity of all mills would be 14,260,400,000 shingles. 

Combination mills are those run in connection with sawmi 

This represents an investment, regardless of timber land. oe: 
about $10,000,000. , 

Approximately 14,000 men employed in the industry at a: 
daily wage of $3.50, which makes a daily pay roll of $4: 
$252.000 a week. 

Raw material costs, per 1,000 shingles 
Labor costs, per 1,000 A shingles 
Overhead (insurance, taxes, interest, etc.)..-..........._ 


Cost f. o. b. cars 


Shingles are selling to-day for $1.45 per thousand. 

The following table, prepared by Mr. J. H. Bloedel, of 2 
Wash., from reports of Bureau of Statistics, will show the 
importations during years given. Note as importations 
from Washington mills decrease. : 


Number of 
shingles. 


None shown. 
None shown. 

1, 263, 000 | 
88,000 | / 
1,060,000 | Ab 

5, 558, 000 

25, 008, 000 
56,188,000 | Abou 
175, 655,000 | About 
205, 369,000 | About 1 
256,644,000 | Abou 
212,351,000 | Abou 
263,054,000 | Abo 


And in proportion to this increase in importation there has been 
production of shingles in the State of Washington since 1905, a: 
the following figures: 


Number of b Fie 
shingles. | « 


7,286, 600, 000 | 
6, 886, 542, 000 | 
7, 288, 361, 000 | 
8,879, 467,000 | 
2 8, 677, 450, 000 


1 Estimated. s oe 
2 1910 figures not yet completed by Governmept. Shipments are + 
been 7,677,450,000, and we estimate stock on hand at 1,000,000,000. 


Statement showing comparative consumption of woods in United Slates 
4 wi mingle, year 1908. 


| Quantity. 


9, 180, 178, 000 
1, 155, 044, 000 | 
794, 637, 000 
443, 165, 000 | 
175, 969, 000 
123, 718, 000 | 
79, 231, 000 | 
72, 641, 000 
19, 508, 000 
17, 720, 000 | 
44, 675, 000 


Joun McMasTEs. 





| 
| 
| 
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Mr. HEYBURN. Cedar shingles will last fully 100 years. 
Cedar lands are as plentiful in Canada as they are in this coun 
How important it is to maintain and sustain an industry 

-o that in our country. I saw a shingle yard in Atlantic City, 
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shingles are beinc n ufactured. \ 3 
enough to supply the t of the whole United { I S t 
Washington now sup] ‘ 60 and T0 , t { 


consumed in the United States 





















































; - oe Mr. EYBURN. Mr. President am ins ble « e 
| think it was, with an advertisement up, “ Cedar shingles from eS ‘cate = » am ¥ - po +) r a : 
e State of Washington.” They go into every part of the coun- questi of ete Semertance thai r ia a 
ry. A shingle that will last a hundred years, as those shingles upon the ethan the Genate, ™ 
vill. is an item of important consideration. Col ‘Griese ave neat ei ies ete a lee the 
There is no Shingle Trust. No one contends that there is a | i+. "i th teed anne to teh otek 
Shingle Trust. There are 500 mills, and they sell in their own | (oo a eiair adehecerocnh: eres: Gh conical eam 
.rkets, have their own agencies, and they are free from any | “?0"y * aaa t of ns tremens cer Per “bry Biancsnps Hh» canhaiiie 
Tat 7 gives the product of every concern an he inte generally, 
such imputation. Nese | I will not put that statement in, beca s covered by the 
[ will place in the Recorp, with the permission of the Senate, | 7) nn 7 
; M Master statement < f ir. Dronson. 
the statement of Mr. } ceMa ; | desire to put in the Recorp, in conn aoe entail 
The matter referred to is as follows: ion saedicadike dee .- tn iin « Lar sedi te. i a = a 
Mfr. McMaster. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it scems to me that comer 9p Sia eee te eaten Be cet le 
committee knows less of the industry that I represent than any | VOMMuttee on Finance, Signed by John MCAMASLErS, ut of 
sr. There is less said about it. We are located in the ute of | the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
Weshineton, and our great industry is a new one, a young industry. The statement referred to is as lows: 
Ryeryone seems to agree on one thing connected with the tariff, and Ane a . 
that is that a young industry should be protected. We are now 21 | STATEMENT IN WRITING SUBMITTED rise PACIFIC COAST LI a 
vpars old. Twenty-one years ago this summer the first shingles were | tA TACT 
ade in the State of Washington to ship to the Middle \ 1.. June 10, 1911 
"Wwe manufactured shingles 21 years ago in a smal ee Bows P sa ; vs 
ears business kept growing. For the last few years, es] ; jad Mauntn . ‘ 
two or three years, it seems to be at a standstill. We s : United : : » ¢ 
reached the limit of production. Twenty-one years ago this summer Fe <e iia 
we received $1.65 f. o. b. the mill. We are getting to-day $1.45 and | ! i and you 
¢1.50 for a better grade of shingle f. o. b. the mill, so you can see that | 8* ve 
in the 21 years the price has been getting lower all the time. Twenty- re 
one years ago the raw material cost about 50 cents per 1,000. To-day 
the raw material at the mill costs about $1 per 1,000. Twenty-one >} H. B sl, 
vears ago labor cost about one-third less, so you wonder how we T! of 
ist, how we manage to make shingles and put them on board the cars | irs i no ns 
for $1.50. | aE a n il) ie | t 0S ns 
* We make several grades, but one grade will be sufficient to give you | centers. We are now well supplie ra WW he ¢ a 
an idea of what we are doing. Shingles are the cheapest articles made | dian Pacific, Great Norther: i Paci ind | n 
of forest products. The lumber is cheap, particularly for the lower | Pacific; all these diff it | the P try. We 
3: but I think of all the articles manufactured of forest products | are now in posit any | ad . 
shingles are the cheapest. To illustrate, last winter you could buy | Previous to 1888 our ce 1 3 Stat l ly no Vv e@; 
1,000 shingles for 2 dozen of eggs; to-day you can buy 2,000 shingles | there was no use to ¥ lt . | ' $ 
for a sack of potatoes. From that you can see the purchasing power in estimating his timl r fi d int it t 
of the farmer’s products when it comes to buying shingles. } now that we have t ition facilities, « 
It does not seem to me that it is necessary for us to go abroad for | Shingle mills have been ilt at ‘y rapid 
shingles when we have an abundance of the raw matcrial at home; | shingles increased very rapidly up t ear 1 >t 
when we have the mills, the equipment, and the labor, for the reason | the output has decreased t me ext You 1 the sts 
that we are making shingles out of the raw material that can be used | that_our greatest itput $ in 1905, hing 52 irload 
for no other purpose. We are making shingles out of timber that will | 10,450,000,000 shingles are i t 
di year right along, whether it is made into shingles or not. If it is | would otherwi ast When t fir i la l 
not made into shingles, it will be burned by fire. ‘The farmer, in clear- | part of the cedar is broken up in the falli la 
ing his land, will have to pile it up and burn it because there is no | fire usually folloy hi tl 
other use for it. | serve the ced i 
Senator Hrysurn. What wood do you make shingles out of? | ti sTOWS i { 1 
Mr. McMaster. The cedar. The shingle manufacturer follows close a 
behind the logger and takes what is left. If he does not consume that, | £ 
it is destroyed; it is burned. There is no other use it can be put to. ! l 
Senator McCumber. The shingles are made of cedar, are they? > 7 
Mr. McMaster. Yes, sir; all of cedar. On the coast we have the two, | |: ly i 
the fir and the cedar, and the cedar Is not of any use for lumber. ) ) 
Senator McComBer. The lumberman takes the fir and leaves the e 
dar? rred t S 
Mr. McMaster. If he does not take the cedar and make it into shin- | 2 I i C 
gles, it is burned. For instance, in our country we logged a piece of | ! 
round last summer. We left a good deal behind in the shape of | I 1 
shingle cedar, intending to use it later, but a fire came along and swept | 
it all up. We are making shingles out of the material that would | mi l 
otherwise be lost. | a 
We need shingles. Shingles are used in every retail lumber yard in | 
the United States. Our cedar makes beautiful shingles. There is no 
better wood known than red cedar for shingles. I believe I can say I t ) 
truthfully that no one knows exactly how long the red-cedar shingles | of t ] can | 
will last on a roof, but there is no doubt but what red cedar, properly | a 
manufactured and laid on the roof, with proper nails, will last 100 | ‘ 
years; so that for durability it has no superior. 
The shingle business means a good deal to us. We depend upon it | u i t 
to a great extent. There are 500 shingle mills in the State of Wasb- | are l l 
ington, and we employ about 15,000 men, and you can see how many | for 
depend directly or indirectly upon the shingle industry. The average side of 
wages paid are about $3.50 a day. We employ all white labor. The | takes 
that used to be engaged in the manufacture of shingles In Micht- | ‘I 
an and Wisconsin when the timber ran short there emigrated to | When \ i 
VYashington, and now an army of these same men is in Washington work- | split it t to 
ing in the mills. The Washington industry benefits the State of Wash- | the 1 t ‘ ] 
ington in a great many ways, and under present conditions, should | w ms I 
the tariff be lowered, we feel that our industry will come to an end, | I 
or, in other words, it will be so unprofitable that a great many men | 
now engaged in the business will have to abandon it. ‘The mills will | 3 
be deserted. Even to-day, under present conditions, at the prices we | s ry rali ) 
are getting for shingles, a shingle mill is not worth more than 50 cents | } in iW l, l 
on the dollar. You will ask why we continue to operate. It is be- | hay le tofor t 
cause we hope that prices will improve. We hope that next year we | the y i 
will get a little more. To-day we are selling shingles for $1.50. We | to supt United Sta 
Joon to ao een with $1.70. That little difference means profit or | comple gy 
083 u tl k 1 la i in t ; 
_ -he shingle industry benefits all the men that are employed in the | at y rt ir i 1 
mills, It benefits those that are dependent upon the it helps the | t tput y ti 1. 
settler. I think there is no other one thing that helps the settler more i ’ 1 that our of 
in that part of our State than the shingle industry. You know the | lf ft ti t 0 
cedar grows on the best land—on the bottom land, where the soil is rich. | t supply ‘ ‘ > ith 
Che result is that when a shingle mill starts up men come and buy land, ‘ t 
they begin clearing, and when they cut down those trees they haul the 
logs or the bolts to the mill and get their money, and in that way they The men employed ! ndust l Ar " 
get a little start. They sell their meat and their eggs and find a market | and many of r of } u 
for anything else that they raise right at the mill. I know of men— | will also see by { t! 1 l ly 
hot one, but hundreds of them—to-day that have homes, nice little | drawback is that mills 1 so for 
homes, nicely cleared fields, and are in good easy circumstances, which | the lack of markets for shingles compels | to ch tl on 
all came about because they were enabled to do so by the shingle mill. | that account. It is sald by certai: : t we should have freo 
That is the state of affairs all over that part of the country where 


lin parties that nav 
trade in forest products in order that our own timber should 
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served, claiming that lumber and shingles will be cheaper to the con- 
sumer. That is certainly a mistaken idea; surely no one could expect 
lumber and shingles at a lower price than that which they are being 
sold for in this State to-day. Good common fir lumber at from $6 to 
gs per thousand, and as good shingles as can be found anywhere at 

1.45 per thousand, f. o. b. cars at the mill. It is certainly a low 
enough pass and it is absolutely impossible for the business to sur- 
vive and pay living wages to labor at these prices. You can readily 
see that if the shingle manufacturer does not follow the logger, and 
take out the cedar logs with the fir, it will be a dead loss, and that un- 
less the farmer can sell his shingle bolts to the shingle manufacturer, 
when clearing his land, they will have to be piled up and burned. So 
it is either a question of market for shingles or great waste and destruc- 
tion of this beautiful wood. 

Our cedar seems to be particularly adapted for roofing purposes; it 
is very beautiful, and its lasting qualities are equal, if not superior, to 
any wood we know of for that purpose. 

Now, gentlemen, you can readily see why we of the Pacific coast, en- 


gaged in the shingle industry, are opposed to the reciprocity measure in | 


its present form. In our case it is the very reverse of reciprocity. 
Give us reciprocity that will reciprocate. Even absolute free trade 
would be preferable to a low tariff. 

When the American shingle buyer buys a carload of shingles in 
Canada, the American has the shingles and the Canadian has the money ; 
when he buys his shingles in the United States he still has the shingles 
and the United States the money, and we have just that much more 
business, and labor is employed that much more. Eighty per cent of 
the money received for shingles goes to labor. The loss of the business 
would be serious to the labor interest. 


We, as shingle manufacturers, look forward to the completion of the | 


Panama Canal, and fully expect to send shingles by water that way 
to the Atlantic coast. ut our shipping laws, with which you are all 


familiar, would give British Columbia a great advantage, and would | 


deprive us of any benefits that we expect to receive from that great 
waterway. 


We might inquire, who is it that wants a lower tariff on shingles, or | 


who is anxious for reciprocity in its present form? It is not the British 
Columbia shingle manufacturer; he is satisfied with present conditions, 
and would prefer no change. They even now have a trade in certain 
brands of shingles in the United States for which they are willing to 
pay the present duty. They have an organization among themselves 
whereby they limit production to market requirements in Canada, and 
they would look with disfavor on any attempt we might make to sell 
shingles in the Provinces in competition with them. It is a fact well 
known that the dealers in the Provinces refuse to buy shingles from 
the American. manufacturer, even at a lower price than they can buy 
them from the British Columbia manufacturer, grades being equal. So 
you can readily see that the manufacturers of British Columbia do not 
want present conditions disturbed. 

Then, again, the consumer in the United States has never demanded 
a low tariff on shingles to our knowledge, neither have the dealers, and 
certainly the manufacturers in this State would have all to lose and 
nothing to gain if the bill should pass in its present form. Then the 


question comes up: Who wants free trade on forest products? In our 


judgment it is the man of wealth who wants to invest his money in 
Washington and British Columbia timberlands. He knows that reci- 
procity in its present form would greatly enhance the value of his tim- 
ber holdings in British Columbia, while it would strike a death blow to 
our business, which is at the present time somewhat demoralized. Let 
me illustrate: An average shingle mill in this State has a capacity of 
about 200,000 shingles per day, a plant of that capacity would cost 
about $25,000. In order to keep such a plant supplied with timber for 
10 years, the owner would need about 2,000 acres of timberlands. 
Should the shingle business become unprofitable, the result would be the 
mill would have to close, the men be out of employment. Such a plant 
employs about 50 men, 20 in the woods and 30 in the mill. The ma- 
jority of shingle manufacturers have financial obligations that are 
always maturing. Should operations cease, his creditors would at once 
demand payment, the plant that cost $25,000 would not be worth one 
dollar. e could not put it up as security in any case, his only avail- 
able asset would be his standing timber, and as he would be required to 
realize promptly, the result would be that he would have to sell his 
timberlands at a sacrifice. The man of wealth and timber speculator 
would have another opportunity to add to his already large holdings, 
and certainly at a very low price. The man of wealth and timber spec- 
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ulator never buys timber at a high price; he buys for 50 cents ,; 
thousand and sells at $3 per thousand. ; 

Now, it can be readily seen that the effect of low tariff on shi: 
would result in making the poor man poorer and the rich man ; 

these are absolute facts, and have happened before in this State, w) 
can be abundantly proven. 

We who are in the business can look back to the time when we 
free trade, when mills were obliged to cease operations because ¢ 
were operating at a loss. We know of large tracts of as fine tim! 
ean be found in the United States passing into the hands of rich ; 
for trifling sums, and which for the last years have been sold to 1 
operators at $3 per thousand. These are facts that can not be disput 
We are not opposed to the man of wealth who wishes to inves 
money in timberlands, the man who holds a large body of timber 
future use, protects it from fire, and pays taxes; he might be called ¢ 
friend of conservation; but we feel that the shingle manufactur 
this State or any other State in the country who have borne the b 
in the heat of the day, who employ labor at good wages, who are add 
to the prosperity of our country, who are good, loyal American citize; 
should not have their interests sacrificed in order that the speculat:: 
timberlands should get another opportunity to increase his holdings 

We feel that your committee should have all the facts, and 
satisfied that when you do, every member of the committee, and 
Congressman and Senator, no matter to what party he may belo: 
he Republican or Democrat, free trader or high protectionist, . 
help but feel that this is not a political matter, but the conseryst 
and preservation of this business to this country, to which it and 


| market it supplies justly belongs. 


It pains the heart of every Jumberman and lover of the fo: 
see these beautiful trees cut down and sold at such a financia 
Yours, respectfully, 


JOHN McMas 
Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I want to call attention 
just one thing, and I have finished. On a former occasion [ di- 
rected the attention of the Senate to the fact, but I want to 4 
it in connection with the consideration of this question, that we 
do not enter into Canada a preferred party. Under the terms | 
the Canadian bill pending before the Canadian Parliament 


| are given the right to enter their market without any exclusiy 


privilege, but only on the same terms as other countries, That 
is expressly stated in the resolution now pending before thy 
Canadian Parliament. Is it worth while to sacrifice our inter 


| ests and the interests of our people in order to attend a n 


meeting of the producing countries of the earth in Canada? 
That is all it amounts to. We are not to go there as the invited 


| and exclusive guests, but we are simply invited to be present 


a mass meeting where the rights of all countries will be equal. 
Mr. President, I regret that this question must go to fi 
consideration here and wherever the voice of the Senate 1 
reach with so meager a presentation of it; the time has be 
so constantly bespoken and occupied, and to good purpose 
have no criticism to make as to the manner in which the 


» has been occupied. But the time has been short, and it has 1 
| practically expired when this question may be given 


tion. I ask in closing, Is there no distinct advaniage to be 
to an American citizen in an American market, because « 
fact that it is his market and of the fact that he is an Ai 
ican citizen? Is there no advantage to be given him under 
laws, which are his laws and which laws he supports with 
loyalty and his citizenship? 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 7 o’clock p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, July 21, 190, at ll 
o’clock a. m. 
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